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COMMISSION. 


WILLIAM  THE  FOURTH,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith.  TO  the  Most 
Reverend  Father  in  God,  Our  right  trusty  and  right  entirely  beloved  Councillor 
Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin , and  our  trusty  and  well  beloved  the  Most 
Reverend  Daniel  Murray , Doctor  in  Divinity,  Charles  Vignoles,  Doctor  in 
Divinity,  Richard  More  O'Fcrrall,  Esquire,  the  Reverend  James  Carlile, 
Fenton  Hort,  John  Corrie,  James  Naper  and  William  Battle  Wrightson, 
Esquires,  Greeting  : Whereas  an  humble  Address  has  been  presented  to  Us 
by  the  Knights,  Citizens  and  Burgesses,  and  Commissioners  of  Shires  and 
Burghs  in  Parliament  assembled,  humbly  beseeching  Us,  that  We  . would  be 
graciously  pleased  to  issue  a Commission  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of 
the  Poorer  Classes  of  our  Subjects  in  Ireland , and  into  the  various  Insti- 
tutions at  present  established  by  Law  for  their  Relief;  Know  ye,  That  We, 
reposing  great  trust  and  confidence  in  your  intelligence,  discretion  and  diligence, 
have  authorized  and  appointed,  and  by  these  Presents  do  authorize  and  appoint 
you  the  said  Richard  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Daniel  Murray,  Charles  Vignoles, 
Richard  More  O'Ferrall,  Janies  Carlile,  Fenton  Hort,  John  Corrie,  James  Naper 
and  William  Battle  Wrightson,  to  inquire  into  the  condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes 
of  Our  Subjects  in  Ireland,  and  into  the  various  Institutions  at  present  established 
by  Law  for  their  relief-,  and  also,  Whether  any  and  what  further  remedial 
measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Poor, 
or  any  portion  of  them ; and  for  the  better  discovery  of  the  truth  in  the  premises, 
We  do  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to  you,  or  one  or  more  of  you,  full 
power  and  authority  to  call  before  you  or  any  one  or  more  of  you  such  persons 
as  you  shall  judge,  necessary,  by  whom  you  may  be  the  better' informed  of  the 
truth  in  the  premises:  And  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant  to 
you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  inquire  of  the  pre- 
mises and  every  part  thereof,  by  all  lawful  ways  and  means  whatsoever,  within 
all  parts  of  Our  United  Kingdom  : And  We  do  further  by  these  Presents  give 
and  grant  to  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  full  powqr  and  authority  where 
the  same  shall  appear  to  be  requisite,  to  administer  an  Oath  to  any  person 
whatsoever  to  be  examined  before  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  touching  or 
concerning  the  premises  : And  W e do  further  by  these  Presents  give  and  grant 
to  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  full  power  and  authority  to  cause  all  persons 
to  bring  and  produce  upon  Oath  before  you,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  all  and 
singular  Records,  Books,  Papers  and  other  Writings  touching  the  premises,  and 
which  shall  be  in  the  custody  of  them,  or  any  of  them : And  Our  further  will 
and  pleasure  is,  that  you  or  any  Three  or  more  of  you,  upon  due  inquiry  into 
the  premises  do  propose  and  reduce  into  writing,  and  submit  to  Us  such  further 
remedial  measures  (if  any)  as  may  appear  to  you  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate 
the  condition  of  the  Irish  Poor,  or  any  portion  of  them ; And  do  certify  to  Us 
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from  time  to  time,  under  your  bands  and  seals,  your  several  Proceedings,  as  the 
same  shall  be  completed,  and  do  within  the  space  of  One  year  after  the  date  of 
these  Presents,  or  sooner  if  the  same  can  reasonably  be,  certify  unto  Us  in  like 
manner  the  whole  of  your  proceedings  under  and  by  virtue  of  these  Presents, 
together  with  what  you  shall  find  touching  or  concerning  the  premises  upon 
such  inquiry  as  aforesaid : And  We  further  will  and  command,  and  by  these 
Presents  ordain,  that  this  Our  Commission  shall  continue  in  full  force  and  virtue, 
and  that  you  Our  said  Commissioners,  or  any  one  or  more  of  you,  shall  and  may 
from  time  to  time  proceed  in  the  execution  thereof,  and  of  every  matter  and 
thing  therein  contained,  although  the  same  be  not  continued  from  time  to  time 
by  adjournment : And  for  your  assistance  in  the  due  execution  of  this  Our 
Commission,  We  have  made  choice  of  Our  trusty  and  well-beloved  John  IIevans, 
Esquire,  to  be  Secretary  of  this  Our  Commission,  and  to  attend  you,  whose 
services  and  assistance  We  require  you  to  use  from  time  to  time  as  occasion 
shall  require.  In  witness  whereof,  We  have  caused  these  Our  Letters  to 
be  made  Patent.  Witness  Ourself  at  Westminster  the  Twenty-fifth  day  of 
September  in  the  Fourth  year  of  Our  Reign. 

By  Writ  of  Privy  Seal. 

BA  T HURST 
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POOR  INQUIRY,  IRELAND. 


FIRST  REPORT. 


TO  THE  KING’S  MOST  EXCELLENT  MAJESTY. 

Sire, 

WE,  The  Commissioners  commanded  by  Your  Majesty  “ to  inquire  into 
“ the  Condition  of  the  Poorer  Classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  Subjects  in 
“ Ireland,  and  into  the  various  Institutions  at  present  established  by  law  for  their 
“ relief;  and  also,  whether  any,  and  what,  further  remedial  measures  appear  to 
“ be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Poor,  or  any  portion  of 
“them;”  having  made  very  considerable  progress  in  the  arduous  duties  en- 
trusted to  us,  are  now  enabled  to  lay  before  Your  Majesty  the  large  body 
of  Evidence,  which  has  been  collected. 

This  Evidence  solely  relates  to  the  first  branch  of  the  Inquiry,  which  is  now 
complete ; namely,  as  to  the  modes  in  which  the  destitute  classes  in  Ireland  are 
supported , to  the  extent  and  efficiency  of  those  modes  and  their  effects  upon  those  who 
give,  and  upon  those  who  receive  relief. 

The  Appendix  (A.)  contains  Parochial  Examinations  relative  to  the  modes  of 
relieving, — 

Deserted  and  Orphan  Children. 

Illegitimate  Children  and  their  Mothers. 

Widows  having  Families  of  young  Children. 

The  Impotent  through  Age  or  other  permanent  Infirmity. 

The  Sick  Poor,  who  in  health,  are  capable  of  earning  their  subsistence. 
The  Able-bodied  out  of  Work. 

Vagrancy,  as  a mode  of  relief. 

An  examination  relative  to  these  subjects  was  made  in  one  parish  in  every 
barony,  in  each  of  the  following  counties,  seventeen  in  number: — 

Connaught.  Leinster.  Munster. 

Galway.  Carlow.  , Clare. 

Mayo.  Kildare.  Cork.  . 

Roscommon.  Longford.  Kerry. 

Sligo.  Westmeath.  Limerick. 

Wexford.  Tipperary. 

To  these  parochial  examinations,  a Supplement  is  annexed,  containing 
Answers  to  Nine  Questions  on  these  subjects.  The  Answers  are  made  by  the 
clergy  (of  the  various  persuasions),  the  magistracy  and  others,  from  every  part 
of  the  country. 

The  Appendix  (B.)  contains  the  Examinations  relative  to  Hospitals,  Dispen- 
saries and  other  Medical  Charities. 

An  examination  was  made  of  every  Dispensary  in  each  of  the  following 
counties:  — 

Connaught,  Leinster!.  Munster.  Ulster. 

Galway.  Louth.  Cork.  Armagh. 

Roscommon.  Meath.  Kerry.  Down. 

WicklovV. 
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Ulster. 

Antrim. 

Donegal. 

Londonderry. 
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And  of  some  Dispensaries  and  Hospitals,  and  every  Infirmary  in 


Connaught. 


Leinster. 

Munster. 

Carlow. 

Clare! 

Dublin. 

Limerick. 

Kildare. 

Queen’s. 

Ulster. 

Antrim. 

Cavan. 

Londonderry. 

Monaghan. 

Tyrone. 


To  this  Appendix  there  is  attached  a Supplement  containing  Answers  by  the 
Medical  Attendants  of  4<13  Dispensaries,  of  50  Fever  Hospitals  and  of  33 
Infirmaries,  to  13  Questions. 

The  Appendix  (C.)  contains  the  Examinations  concerning  Institutions  not 
Medical  for  the  relief  of  different  classes  of  the  Destitute. 


These  Institutions  are  principally  Mendicity  Institutions,  Houses  of  Industry, 
Almshouses  and  Societies  for  visiting  the  destitute,  and  distributing  food,  money 
or  clothes  in  the  following  large  towns  : 


Connaught. 

Leinster. 

Munster. 

— 

— 

• 

Ballina. 

Athlone. 

Ban don. 

Castlebar. 

Birr. 

Ban  try. 

Galway. 

Drogheda. 

Clonmel. 

Loughrea. 

Dublin. 

Cork. 

Sligo. 

Dundalk. 

Dungarvon. 

Tuam. 

Ennis. 

Kinsalc. 

Limerick. 

Mallow. 

Nenagh. 

Tralee. 

Waterford. 

Youghall. 

Ulster. 

Belfast. 

Carriekfergus. 

Derry. 

Newry. 


Having  given  this  summary  of  the  contents  of  our  Appendix,  we  take  this 
opportunity  of  stating  to  Your  Majesty, — 

I.  The  difficulties  which  we  have  had  to  encounter  both  from  the  ex- 
tensive and  complicated  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and  from  the  peculiar 
social  condition  of  the  people  of  that  portion  of  Your  Majesty’s  Dominions 
in  which  the  Inquiry  has  been  prosecuted. 


II.  The  course  which  we  have  pursued  in  collecting  information  ; 
showing  how  far  it  is  full  and  impartial,  and  therefore  how  far  worthy 
of  confidence. 


III.  The  reasons  why  we  are  not  yet  enabled  to  obey  Your  Majesty’s 
Command  to  report,  “ Whether  any  and  what  further  remedial’  mea- 
sures appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor,  or  any  of  them.” 


I.  As  to  the  difficulties  of  the  Inquiry. 

The  great  proportion  of  the  Population  about  and  amongst  whom  the  Inquiry 
■was  to  be  made,  is  constantly  fluctuating  between  Mendicancy  and  Independent 
Labour.  In  whole  districts,  scarcely  one  of  that  class  of  substantial  capitalist 
farmers  so  universal  in  England,  can  be  found.  The  small  resident  gentry  are 
but  few,  and  the  substantial  tradesman  is  not  to  be  met  with  at  intervals  of  two 
or  three  miles  as  in  England ; for  there  are  but  few  towns  of  sufficient 
trade  to  create  such  a class.  The  clergy  of  the  various  persuasions,  and 
the  proprietors,  when  resident,  are,  in  many  cases,  so  much  at  variance  with 
each  other,  or  with  the  working  population,  upon  political  questions,  that  great 
caution  was  requisite  in  regard  to  the  manner  and  degree,  in  which  we  could 
avail  ourselves  of  their  assistance.  Similar  difficulties  existed  with  regard  to 
the  constabulary,  from  the  frequent  collision  in  which  they  arc  placed  with  the 
people  ; and  parochial  authorities  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist. 

In  an  inquiry  about  a population,  in  which  many  of  the  ordinary  distinc- 
tions 
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lions  of  society  are  commonly  merged  in  the  same  individual,  and  in  an  innuirv 
amongst  a people  the  various  classes  of  whom  had  long  been  at  variance  with  each 
other,  it  became  a matter  of  fearful  moment  to  determine  respecting  whom  the 
inquiry  should  be  made,  and  from  whom  testimony  could  be  received  which 
would  not  merely  be  impartial,  but  which  would  be  admitted  by  all  to  be’so  • the 
one  requisite  being  as  important  as  the  other.  We  became  quickly  and  painfully 
alive  to  the  danger  which  would  attend  the  slightest  error  in  our  procedure 
Did  we  appear  to  rely  too  much  on  the  clergy  or  laity  of  any  one  persuasion* 
we  were  certain  to  be  accused  of  political  or  religious  bias. ' Did  we  receive 
testimony  more  freely  from  the  rich  man  than  from  the  poor  man,  or  from  the 
•poor  man  than  from  the  rich,  we  were  certain  to  be  denounced  as  having  pre- 
mdged  the  subject  about  which  we  had  undertaken  impartially  to  inquire 

But  great  as  were  these  difficulties,  great  as  was  the  circumspection  which  they 
required,  another  and  yet  more  formidable  difficulty  existed.  Your  Majesty 
had  commanded  us  to  determine  “ whether  any,  and,  if  any,  what  further  reme- 
dial measures  appear  to  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish 
Poor,  or  any  portion  of  them.” 

To  determine  what  measures  might  be  requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland,  required  an  investigation  extending  to  almost 
the  whole  social  and  productive  system  ; for  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland  may  be 
considered  as  comprehending  nearly  the  whole  population  ; and  as  no  institu- 
tion is  isolated  in  its  effect,  it  is  impossible  to  decide  upon  the  consequence 
of  removing  or  creating  one  law  or  custom,  without  considering  its  con- 
nexion with  every  other.  It  became  therefore  matter  of  grave  importance 
to  determine  whether  so  extensive  an  inquiry  was  practicable;  and  if  not,  what 
portion  should  be  chosen.  It  also  became  necessary  and  difficult  to  decide  as 
to  the  order  in  which  such  an  investigation  should  proceed  ; — which  class  of 
, subjects  should  be  taken  first,  which  last,— which  were  primary  in  their  effects 
which  secondary.  _ * 

On  every  side  we  were  assailed  by  the  theories  of  those  who  were  born  or  had 
long  resided  in  the  country,  and  consequently  might  be  supposed  to  have 
possessed  good  opportunity  for  ascertaining  the  soundness  of  their  opinions. 
One  party  attributed  all  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  country  to 
an  asserted  extreme  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  proposed  a system  for  re- 
pressing illicit  distillation,  for  preventing  smuggling,  and  for  substituting 
beer  and  coffee.  Another  party  found  the  cause  in  the  combinations  amongst 
workmen,  and  proposed  rigorous  . laws  against  Trades  Unions.  Others  ao-ain 
were  equally  confident,  that  the  reclamation  of  the  bogs  and  waste  lands 
was  the  only  practicable  remedy.  A fourth  party  declared  the  nature  of 
the  existing  connexion  between  landlord  and  tenant  to  be  the  root  of  all  the  evil ; * 
pawnbroking,  redundant  population,  absence  of  capital,  peculiar  religious  tenets 
and  religious  differences,  political  excitement,  want  of  education,  the  mal- 
administration of  justice,  the  state  of  prison  discipline,  want  of  manufactures,  and 
of  inland  navigation,  with  a variety  of  other  circumstances,  were  each  supported 
by  their  various  advocates  with  earnestness  and  ability,  as  being  either  alone,  or 
jointly  with  some  other,  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  evils  of  society ; and  loan 
funds,  emigration,  the  repression  of  political  excitement,  the  introduction  of 
manufactures,  and  the  extension  of  inland  navigation,  were  accordingly  pro- 
posed each  as  the  principal  means  by  which  the  improvement  of  Ireland  could 
be  promoted. 

Having  so  difficult  a question  to  deal  with,  and  so  many  plausible  solutions 
offered  to  us,  aware  that  the  public  would  be  impatient  of  a second  inquiry,  we  felt 
bound  to  use  great  consideration  in  selecting  the  subjects  and  the  order  of  investi- 
gation. That  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  alleged  causes  of  evil  did  exist  in  a greater 
or  less  degree,  was  sufficiently  evident;  and  that  good  might  arise  from  some 
of  the  remedies  proposed,  we  were  not  prepared  to  deny.  To  decide,  without 
careful  investigation,  upon  the  degree  in  which  each  might  be  productive  of 
evil  or  of  benefit,  would  have  been  at  variance  with  the  trust  which  Your  • 
Majesty  had  confided  to  us.  We  therefore  determined  that  the  Inquiry  should 
embrace  every  subject  to  which  importance  seemed  to  be  attached  by  any 
large  number  of  persons. 

The  great  range  of  Inquiry  thus  opened  to  us,  made  it  desirable  that  it  should  be 
conducted  in  separate  branches.  It  was  evident  that  the  minds  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners,  if  employed  each  upon  a multitude  of  subjects,  many  of  which 
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were  of  themselves  sufficiently  extensive  for  a separate  Commission,  would 
be  incapable  of  minutely  investigating  anyone,  and  consequently  that  the  most 
obvious  facts  alone  would  be  ascertained;  whilst  it  was  evident,  from  the 
great  variety  of  opinions,  that  the  truth  was  far  from  obvious,  and  required  a 
patient,  minute  and  diligent  search.  Two  other  evils  seemed  inevitably  to 
attach  to  such  a general  Inquiry.  The  great  length  of  time  during  which  the 
Examination  would  last,  if  each  subject  were  thoroughly  investigated,  would 
render  those  who  gave  evidence  impatient;  consequently  the  latter  subjects  ot 
the  Inquiry  would  in  most  cases  be  neglected.  Again,  several  of  the  subjects 
could  be  far  more  efficiently  conducted  by  persons  having  peculiar  practical 
knowledge.  The  Inquiry  into  the  management  and  efficiency  of  Hospitals, 
Dispensaries  and  other  Medical  Establishments,  would  in  all  probability  be  more 
usefully  conducted  by  medical  men;  whilst  an  Inquiry  into  the  wages  and  habits 
of  farm  labourers,  and  into  the  nature  and  extent  of  employment  for  them, 
would  be  better  entrusted  to  those  long  practised  in  rural  occupations. 

The  Division  which  appeared  to  us  the  most  convenient  was  into  two  prin- 
cipal Branches : 

The  first,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Extent  of  Destitution,  into  the  Modes 
in  which  Relief  was  afforded  to  the  Destitute,  and  into  the  effects  of  those 
Modes. 

The  second,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Causes  of  Destitution. 

It  was  considered  advisable  to  subdivide  this  latter  branch  into  four  distinct 
heads : 

An  Inquiry  into  the  rate  of  Agricultural  Wages,  the  habits  of  Farm 
Labourers,  the  nature  and  extent  of  Employment  in  Agrieulture,  the  nature 
and  state  of  Agriculture,  to  endeavour  to  discover  whether  there  might  be 
any  measures  within  the  reach  of  the  Legislature  which  would  tend  to 
increase  the  demand  for  labour. 

An  Inquiry  relative  to  the  Manufacturing  Population,  and  to  Trade 
and  Manufactures  for  similar  purposes. 

An  Inquiry  relative  to  the  Fisheries, 

And  one  relative  to  Mining. 

II.  We  will  now  state  the  course  which  wc  have  pursued  in  collecting  information ; 
showing  hozv  far  the  evidence  is  full  and  impartial,  and  therefore  how  far  worthy 
of  reliance. 

Our  first  act  in  the  collection  of  information  was  to  circulate  a sot  of 
Statistical  Questions.  These  Questions  were  sent  to  the  Clergy  of  each  per- 
suasion, to  the  Magistracy,  to  the  heads  of  the  Police,  and  to  such  edu- 
cated persons  as  had  been  named  as  able  and  willing  to  give  us  assistance. 
The  purport  of  these  Questions  was  to  obtain  an  outline  of  the  extent 
and  nature  of  each  Parish,  the  number  of  destitute  Persons  it  contained, 
the  number  and  nature  of  the  Institutions  for  the  relief  of  the  Poor,  the 
rates  of  Wages,  rents  of  Cottages,  &c. ; about  7>G00  of  these  Questions  were 
circulated,  about  3,100  were  returned,  and  the  state  of  about  1,100  Parishes 
was  described  by  them.  Many  well-informed  persons  in  every  part  of  the 
country  were  induced,  through  answering  these  questions,  to  send  state- 
ments by  which  considerable  insight  was  afforded  upon  many  subjects  of  im- 
portance. 

To  obtain  information  sufficiently  extensive  in  its  range,  and  sufficiently 
impartial,  by  means  of  circulated.  Questions,  was  obviously  impossible.  As  a 
Board,  we  could  not  pass  from  one  district  of  the  country  to  another, 
and  receive  local  evidence,  if  the  country  was  to  be  extensively  visited, 
and  if  our  inquiry  was  to  conclude  within  any  reasonable  number  of  years. 
If  each  Member  of  the  Board  had  taken  a separate  District,  it  is  probable 
that  each  would  have  been  more  impressed  by  those  circumstances  which  had 
been  subjects  of  personal  observation,  than  by  those  which  had  been  col- 
lected by  bis  colleagues,  and  consequently  were  to  him  only  written  evidence. 
Besides,  many  of  the  Commissioners  had  other  important  duties  which  would  not 
admit  of  their  leaving  Dublin.  To  have  contented  ourselves  with  such  in- 
formation as  we  could  obtain  by  Witnesses  brought  to  Dublin  would  have  been 
materially  to  lessen  the  chance  of  obtaining  Tull  and  impartial  information, 
not  only  as  regarded  classes  of  persons,  but  as  regarded  the  various  districts  of 
the  country. 

It 
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It  was  obviously  necessary,  therefore,  that  others  should  be  deputed  to 
make  local  inquiries. 

The  difficulty,  great  under  any  circumstances,  of  selecting  persons  upon 
whom  reliance  could  be  placed  as  possessing  intelligence  in  tracing  the  truth, 
diligence  in  pursuit  of  it,  patience  in  examining  a variety  of  persons  of  different 
views  and  habits,  and  impartiality  in  deciding  between  conflicting  statements, 

was  much  increased  by  the  peculiar  state  of  society. 

In  a community  which  had  long  been  divided  into  politico-religious  parties, 
each  regarding  the  other  with  jealousy  and  animosity,  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  find  persons  who  would  be  able,  even  if  they  were  desirous,  to  divest  them- 
selves of  every  partial  feeling,  nurtured  as  they  had  been  in  an  anti-social  state. 
And  even  when  persons  should  have  been  found  who  really  were  themselves 
thus  impartial,  there  was  still  a danger  that  they  would  be  suspected  of  par- 
taking of  the  prejudices  with  which  their  relatives,  friends  and  connexions 
were  known  to  be  imbued. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  have  left  the  inquiry  to  those  who  were  foreign  to  the 
country,  would  have  been  to  entrust  it  to  persons  ignorant  of  its  peculiar  social 
construction ; of  the  peculiar  habits  and  feelings  of  its  people  ; of  the  peculiar 
idioms  of  its  language,  and  consequently  to  those  who  would  be  incapable  of 
guarding  against  imposition  in  the  receipt  of  evidence,  and  against  giving 
offence  to  those  from  whom  they  received  it.  The  only  mode  of  combining 
the  national  knowledge  possessed  by  the  one,  with  the  impartiality  almost 
certain  in  the  other,  appeared  to  be  by  joining  in  the  inquiry  a native  of  Great 
Britain  with  a resident  native  of  Ireland. 

In  order  to  reap  the  fullest  advantage  possible  from  such  an  arrangement, 
we  required  that  all  Evidence  should  be  taken  in  the  joint  presence  of  the  Irish 
and  English  Assistant  Commissioners  ; and  we  have  in  a few  instances  been 
compelled  to  reject  Evidence  which,  through  accident,  had  not  been  thus 
taken.  We  likewise  empowered  either  Assistant  Commissioner  to  invite  the 
presence  of  any  person  whose  Evidence  might  appear  to  him  individually  to 
be  important,  and  to  put  any  question  he  might  think  pertinent  to  the-  In- 
quiry. 

In  preparing  Instructions  for  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  we  searched  the 
Evidence  given  at  various  times  before  Committees  of  Parliament  relative 
to  the  condition  of  the  people,  and  to  the  causes  which  have  directly  or 
remotely  led  to  that  condition,  and  also  the  various  private  publications 
upon  the  subject,  and  consulted  those  persons  who  from  their  habits  and 
position  were  likely  to  be  the  best  acquainted  with  the  situation  of  the  people. 
Certain  circumstances  were  stated  by  those  whose  opinions  were  thus  ob- 
tained, as  conveying  a faithful  representation  of  the  general  physical  and  moral 
condition  of  the  working  classes.  Other  circumstances  were  mentioned  either 
as  the  immediate  or  remote  causes  of  that  condition  ; and  again,  others  as  the 
immediate  or  remote  effects.  We  felt  it  to  be  necessary,  not  only  to  ascer- 
tain to  what  extent  those  statements  might  be  facts,  but  whether  they 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  facts ; and  whether  those  facts  affected  a few 
districts,  or  the  whole  country.  With  this  view  minute  Heads  of  Inquiry, 
based  upon  the  information  thus  obtained,  were  drawn  up.  Those  Heads  of 
Inquiry  did  not  anticipate  the  negative  or  affirmative,  but  were  so  framed 
as  to  admit  of  any  explanation  within  the  range  of  the  class  to  which 
each  belonged,  being  general  as  to  that  class,  but  confined  to  the  main, 
subject  of  which  each  formed  only  a subdivision.  It  was  carefully  enforced 
upon  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  those  Heads  of  Inquiry  were  not  for 
the  purpose  of  restricting  them,  but  merely  as  an  assistance  to  the  memory, 
ensuring  that,  at  each  examination,  no  portion  of  the  subject,  however  minute, 
which  was  known  by  us  to  be  worthy  of  consideration  could  be  omitted. 
The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  expressly  reminded  that  they  were  not 
merely  at  liberty  to  probe  each  portion  of  the  subject  as  far  as  it  might  in 
their  discretion  appear  necessary,  but  that  they  were  positively  required  to 
do  so ; the  Heads  of  Inquiry  being  merely  for  the  purpose  of  putting  them, 
previously  to  their  going  out,  in  possession  of  all  points  of  the  subject,  as  far 
as  they  were  known. 

369.  b In 
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In  order  that  the  Evidence  might  be  at  once  full  and  impartial,  and  be 
collected  and  registered  in  a manner  perfectly  satisfactory,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  desired  to  adopt  the  following  course  : — 

1st.  To  request  the  attendance  of  persons  of  each  grade  in  society,  of  each 
of  the  various  religious  persuasions,  and  of  each  party  in  politics ; to  give 
to  the  testimony  of  each  class  an  equal  degree  of  attention,  and  to  make 
the  examinations  in  the  presence  of  all;  in  fact,  in  open  court.  Not  to 
allow  any  person  to  join  in  conducting  the  examination,  and  to  state  at 
the  opening  of  the  proceedings,  that  any  statement  made  by  an  indi- 
vidual, and  not  impugned  by  any  person  present,  would  be  considered 
to  be  acknowledged  as  at  least  probable  by  all. 

2dly.  To  note  down,  at  the  time  of  examination,  the  replies  given,  or 
the  remarks  which  occurred  to  him ; to  register,  as  nearly  as  might  be 
possible  in  the  words  of  each  witness,  the  statements  which  might  be 
made;  to  register  the  names  of  ail  the  persons  who  attended  the  examina- 
tion ; and  before  proceeding  to  examine  another  district,  to  send  the 
minutes  of  the  previous  examination  to  the  office  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Dublin,  signed  by  both  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

By  the  first  of  these  directions,  it  was  hoped,  that  as  none  are  so  conversant 
with  those  matters  which  peculiarly  or  chiefly  belong  to  any  class,  as  the 
members  of  that  class,  by  receiving  their  Evidence,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner would  possess  himself  of  the  most  competent  testimony ; and  that  by 
receiving  the  statement  in  the  presence  of  other  classes,  not  having  the  same 
interests  or  even  having  opposite  interests,  but  possessing,  from  local  connexion, 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  of  the  witnesses,  to  determine  its 
probability,  the  best  security  possible  would  be  obtained  that  each  statement 
would  be  worthy  of  credence,  and  that  it  had  not  been  made  solely  with 
a view  to  a sinister  and  class  interest;  that  by  refusing  to  allow  any  resident 
of  the  district  to  sit  with  the  Assistant  Commissioner,  or  join  in  the  examina- 
tion, the  working  classes  would  feel  more  confidence  in  the  impartiality  of 
the  procedure,  and  would  therefore  speak  without  restraint.  By  the  second 
head  of  direction,  we  hoped  to  provide  against  the  possibility  of  misre- 
presentation through  any  of  the  circumstances  being  forgotten,  or  others 
which  did  not  exist  being  inadvertently  inserted;  by  the  words  of  each 
Witness  being  recorded  as  nearly  as  might  be,  to  leave  the  evidence  less  open  to 
misinterpretation,  and  in  effect,  to  bring  the  reader  more  immediately  in  contact 
with  the  Witness ; by  the  list  of  persons  who  attended  the  examination  being 
given,  to  enable  the  public  to  decide,  whether  each  class  was  fairly  repre- 
sented  ; and  by  the  Minutes  of  Evidence  being  transmitted  to  the  Board  imme- 
diately after  the  examination,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioner  not  being  per- 
mitted subsequently  to  alter  them,  to  obtain  a sufficient  guarantee  that  tlicv 
had  not  been  adapted  to  the  theories  of  the  Examiner. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  required  only,  to  collect  evidence  (facts 
and  opinions),  and  to  record  their  personal  observations  on  the  subjects,  and 
in  the  manner  already  detailed  ;■  they  had  merely,  in  the  examination  of  Wit- 
nesses and  of  local  circumstances,  to  act  as  our  representatives;  they  were 
not  instructed  to  furnish  any  general  Report  nor  to  make  recommendations; 
for  as  each  Assistant  Commissioner  was  restricted  to  one  branch  of  the  general 
Inquiry,  and  prosecuted  that  branch  in  a single  division  of  the  country,  we 
considered  that  any  general  conclusions  to  which  he  might  come  would  be 
drawn  from  partial  evidence,  and  consequently  be  little  trustworthy.  We 
however  reserved  the  power  to  call  for  either  should  we  ultimately  deem  it 
. expedient. 

In  addition  to  the  certainty  of  having  every  portion  of  the  inquiry  investi- 
gated in  each  of  the  districts  visited,  the  systematic  form  adopted,  makes  the 
evidence  bear  the  same  arrangement  for  every  district, — each  point  for  each 
district  being  always  in  the  same  part  of  the  evidence.  It  has  also  enabled  us 
to  separate  the  evidence  upon  each  branch  of  the  Inquiry  into  several  dis- 
tinct heads,  and  to  print  the  evidence  on  each  head  taken  in  various  parts  of 
the  country  conjointly.  By  this  arrangement  the  mind  will  not  be  perplexed 
in  the  consideration  of  any  subject,  by  the  constant  intervention  of  matters  wholly 
foreign.  The'  examinations  relative  to  the  support  of  deserted  and  orphan 

children, 
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children,  for  instance,  taken  in  a variety  of  parishes,  and  in  each  parish  nearly 
at  the  same  time  with  examinations  relative  to  six  other  subjects,  have  been  sepa- 
rated from  those  other  subjects,  and  have  been  printed  consecutively  in  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  names  of  the  parishes ; a certainty  is  created  by  this 
arrangement,  that  however  extensive  the  whole  evidence  may  be,  every  fact 
bearing  upon  any  one  subject  will  be  found  within  a small  compass/  The 
primary  Questions  circulated  have  each,  with  the  Answers  belonging  to  it,  been 
added  as  a supplement  to  that  portion  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  to  which  it  relates.  . 

The  Evidence  collected  in  the  great  towns  and  contained  in  the  Appendix 
(C.)  however  is  in  most  points  an  exception.  This  was  one  of  our  earliest 
inquiries,  and  before  our  system  had  been  matured.  The  instructions  given  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  so  general  as  to  be  vague,  and  so  extensive  in 
the  range  of  subject  as  to  preclude  the  possibility  of  minute  investigation  upon 
any  portion  of  their  inquiry;  the  circumstances  too  under  which  the  testimony 
was  received,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  recorded,  render  it  of  much 
less  value  'than  that  subsequently  taken,  and  forming  the  Appendixes  (A.  & B.) 
We  should  not  have  printed  it  had  we  not  felt  that  we  had  better  publish  much 
which  we  consider  of  inferior  value,  than  give  the  slightest  countenance  to 
an  assertion  that  any  of  the  evidence  we  had  collected  has  been  either  sup- 
pressed or  mutilated. 

III.  The  reasons  for  not  yet  being  able  to  obey  Your  Majesty's  Command  to 
report  to  you , “ Whether  any  and  wliat  further  remedial  measures  appear  to  be 
requisite  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  the  Irish  Poor , or  any  portion  of  them”  are 
perhaps  sufficiently  given  in  the  fact,  that  we  have  not  yet  completed  the  second 
branch  of  our  Inquiry,  namely,  that  which  relates  to  “ the  causes  of  destitution .” 
We  feel,  however,  at  liberty  to  make  a more  extended  explanation,  and  we  think 
such  due  to  ourselves.  We  should  be  little  worthy  of  the  high  trust  reposed  in 
us,  did  we  content  ourselves  with  deciding  upon  the’  extent  and  nature  of  distress, 
or  upon  the  means  of  only  present  alleviation.  We  consider  it  fell  to  our  duty  to 
endeavour,  if  possible,  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  destitution  which  we  dis- 
cover, and  to  ascertain  why  classes  of  Your  Majesty’s  subjects  are  from  time  to 
time  falling  into  a state  of  wretchedness;  why  the  labouring  population  do  not 
provide  against  those  events  which  seem  inevitable ; why  the  able-bodied  la- 
bourer does  not  provide  against  the  sickness  of  himself  or  that  of  the  various 
members  of  his  family ; against  the  temporary  absence  of  employment;  against  the 
certain  infirmity  of  age;  or  against  the  destitution  of  his  widow  and  his'children, 
in  the  contingent  event  of  his  own  premature  decease ; whether  these  omissions 
arise  from  any  peculiar  improvidence  in  his  habits,  or  from  the  insufficiency 
of  employment,  or  from  the  low  rate  of  his  wages.  It  would  not  even  be 
sufficient  did  we  answer,  that  the  limited  amount  of  employment  and  the  rate 
of  his  wages  will  not  permit  him.  It  is  our  duty  to  carry  the  investigation 
further,  and  at  least  to  endeavour  to  trace  whether  there  be  any  circumstances 
which  restrict  the  amount  of  employment  or  the  rate  of  wages ; or  in  any 
other  way  offer  impediments  to  the  improvement  of  the  people,  which  are  such 
as  can  be  remedied  by  legislation. 

The  principal  occupation  in  Ireland  being  agricultural,  our  first  attention 
has  been  directed  to  that  branch  of  industry.  We  are  informed,  both 
through  private  communications,  and  through  Parliamentary  and  other  public 
documents,  that  there  is  much  unreclaimed  land  in  Ireland  which  might  be 
brought  into  cultivation,  and  that  land  already  under  cultivation  might  through- 
out Ireland  be  more  efficiently  worked,  and  thus  increase  the  demand  for 
labour.  We  wish  to  ascertain  to  what  extent  these  statements  are  well  founded, 
and  whether  the  evil  is  attributable  to  want  of  capital  or  to  want  of  skill,  and 
whether  there  are  any  circumstances  which  have  deterred  British  capitalists 
from,  coming  to  Ireland,  or  have  prevented  the  investment  in  agriculture  of 
capital  actually  existing  in  Ireland;  and  to  what  extent  those  circumstances 
have  proved  injurious  ; — in  case  the  evil  arises  from  a deficiency  of  skill  in  the 
tenantry,  to  ascertain  whether  there  are  any  means  by  which  a superior  know- 
ledge of  agriculture  can  be  diffused  ; whether  it  be  possible  generally  to  intro- 
duce those  systems  which,  in  Down,  Armagh,  and  in  other  counties  are 
reported  to  have  produped  the  most  beneficial  results,  both  to  the  owner  and  to 
the  occupier. 

3?9'  B 2 Other 
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Other  causes  of  inferior  cultivation  have  been  assigned,  upon  which  it  19 
necessary  to  possess  information.  Some  of  these  respect  corporate  lands,  lands 
of  minors,  lands  in  litigation,  lands  held  under  custodiam,  &c. ; and  more  par- 
ticularly lands  in  possession  of  sub-landlords,  whose  interest  is  not  sufficiently 
extensive  to  permit  them  to  look  beyond  present  gain,  whilst  the  interest  of 
the  head  landlord  is  too  remote  to  induce  him  to  lay  out  capital,  the  benefit 
of  which  could  scarcely  accrue  to  himself,  even  at  a very  distant  time:  others 
respect  the  conditions  upon  which  the  tenantry  hold  the  land  and  buildings  : 
others  respect  the  means  of  communication,  their  absence,  or  their  imperfect 
condition  as  creating  an  impediment  between  the  grower  and  his  market. 

We  are  also  about  to  inquire  into  the  actual  condition  of  the  agricultural 
labourer  as  to  food,  clothing  and  habitation ; and  the  terms  upon  which  he 
possesses  con-acre  ground  or  holds  as  a cottier  tenant. 

We  feel  that  in  endeavouring  to  prevent  the  existence  of  destitution,  we  shall 
more  strictly  fulfil  Your  Majesty’s  Commission,  than  if  we  merely  devised 
means  for  alleviating  misery  after  it  had  arisen.  We  shall  feel  deep  pain  should 
we  ultimately  be  compelled  to  leave  to  any  portion  of  the  Peasantry  of  Ireland 
a continuation  of  distress  on  the  one  hand,  or  a mere  offer  of  charity  on 
the  other.  Far  more  grateful  would  be  the  office  of  recommending  measures  by 
which  the  industrious  labourer  might  have  the  prospect  of  a constant  field  for 
his  exertions,  with  a remuneration  sufficient  for  his  present  demands,  and  ad- 
mitting of  a provision  against  those  contingencies  which  attach  to  himself  and 
to  his  family.  It  is  our  anxious  wish  to  do  more  than  diminish  the  wretched- 
ness of  portions  of  the  working  classes;  we  are  most  solicitous  to  place  the 
whole  of  those  classes  in  the  greatest  state  of  comfort  which  it  may  be  within 
the  reach  of  the  Legislature  permanently  to  provide,  consistently  with  the  good 
of  the  rest  of  society. 

But  even  were  there  not  that  necessity  which  wc  arc  convinced  there  is  for 
further  inquiry  to  enable  us  to  decide  whether  much  of  the  now  existing 
misery  might  be  prevented,  still  we  should  be  compelled  to  proceed  in  order 
to  avoid  recommending  measures  which  might  lead  to  new  evils.  Wo 
cannot  otherwise  tell  what  might  be  the  effects  upon  those  who  are  now 
able  to  support  themselves,  of  any  mode  of  relief  which  might  be  proposed ; 
how  far  such  mode  of  relief  to  those  who  arc  destitute  might  increase  the 
amount  of  destitution.  These  are  not  idle  fears,  but  such  cautions  as  neces- 
sarily suggest  themselves  to  those  who  ar.e  acquainted  with  the  effects  produced 
upon  the  labourers  in  England,  by  the  public- provision  for  the  destitute  in 
that  country.  Looking  beyond  the  physical  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
we  also  are  desirous  of  guarding  against  the  moral  degradation  which  might 
follow  in  the  train  of  measures  benevolently  intended,  but  ill-judged,  when 
applied  to  a nation  possessing  the  habits  and  being  in  the  peculiar  situation 
of  the  People  of  Ireland. 

Having  heard  complaints  within  and  out  of  Parliament,  that  we  have  con- 
sumed much  time  and  money  in  prosecuting  our  inquiry,  we  avail  ourselves  of 
this  opportunity  of  soliciting  the  attention  of  Your  Majesty  to  one  or  two  re- 
marks on  these  alleged  grounds  of  complaint.  Your  Majesty’s  Commission  bears 
date  25th  September  1833  ; we  have  therefore  to  the  present  time  been  occu- 
pied one  year  and  ten  months.  We  have  the  fullest  reason  to  believe 
that  we  shall  have  completed  the  Evidence  before  the  close  of  the  autumn, 
and  that  we  shall  then  be  able  to  lay  an  additional  portion  of  it  before 
Your  Majesty,  accompanied  by  some  recommendations  as  to  certain  parts 
of  the  subject  referred  to  us ; and  that  early  in  February  we  shall  be  able 
to  close  the  Commission  by  a final  Report.  Whether  the  time  occupied  by  the 
Commission  be  or  be  not  unreasonably  long,  must  wholly  depend  upon  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  subject;  the  extent  of  the  district  to  which  it  refers; 
the  number  of  classes  of  persons  in  those  districts  whom  it  peculiarly  concerns ; 
the  willingness  and  ability  for  giving  the  required  information  possessed  by 
those  of  whom  the  Inquiry  must  be  made ; and,  finally,  upon  the  minuteness 
of  the  investigation.  To  estimate  fairly  the  time  necessary  for  an  Inquiry, 
without  considering  those  circumstances,  would  be  impossible  : One  Commis- 
sion might  be  fairly  accused  of  being  dilatory,  though  it  had  existed  but  six 
months ; whilst  another  might  have  been  most  active  and  diligent,  and  yet 
have  extended  over  several  years.  An  Inquiry  for  obtaining  an  accurate  body 
of  Statistics — for  ascertaining  the  numbers  of  each  religious  denomination  in 

a country, 
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a country,  would  require  far  less  time  than  an  Inquiry  for  instance  into  the 
mental  and  moral  effects  produced  upon  a population  by  various  systems  of 
Education. 

An  Inquiry  into  the  circumstances  which  retard  the  prosperity  of  a nation 
and  into  those  circumstances  which  might  improve  its  general  condition,  (the 
objects  of  our  Inquiry)  is  clearly  very  different  in  its  scope  and  difficulty  from 
an  Inquiry  into  the  effects  of  a single  Institution,  as  for  instance  into  Corpora- 
tions. For  an  Inquiry  relative  to  Corporations  is  not  only  confined  to  the 
effects  of  a single  institution,  but  even  to  its  effects  upon  a very  small  portion 
of  a community.  In  like  manner  an  Inquiry  into  the  administration  and 
operation  of  an  existing  system  of  Poor  Laws,  though  most  extensive  as 
regards  the  district  of  country  and  the  classes  of  persons  affected— including 
the  whole  Country  and  its  Population — is  yet  comparatively  very  limited  in 
the  subject.  An  Inquiry  as  to  whether  any  measures  can  improve  the 
condition  of  a people,  might  and  would  include  an  investigation  into  the  imme- 
diate and  remote  effects,  both  on  morals  and  on  production,  of  every  law  and 
every  usage.  It  must  embrace  every  class  of  the  community,  in  every  district 
of  the  country. 

No  Commission  could  possibly  be  entrusted  with  a wider  or  more  complicated 
subject  for  its  investigation  than  ours  ; few  Commissioners,  perhaps,  ever  re- 
ceived such  wide  instructions.  Few  Commissions  have  had  a greater  district 
over  which  to  extend  their  examinations.  None  could  have  had  a larger  por- 
tion of  a community  to  consult.  None  have  had  a community  in  which  in- 
formation was  more  difficult  to  collect  than  that  of  Ireland ; and  we  think  the 
Evidence  which  we  now  lay  before  Your  Majesty  will  show  that  the  minute- 
ness and  accuracy  of  investigation  will  bear  a.  comparison  with  the  known 
results  of  any  other  inquiry.  Thus,  whilst  no  other  inquiry  has  upon  any  one 
point  exceeded  in  difficulty  that  with  which  we  have  had  to  contend,  we  have 
had  to  encounter  the  combined  difficulties  of  all  other  inquiries. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  under  the  impression  that  Your  Majesty  has 
considered  us  to  have  been  dilatory  in  our  proceedings  : they  are  not  made  with 
the  desire  to  disparage  the  labours  of  others ; nor  to  claim  for  ourselves  any 
peculiar  merit.  They  are  made  because  we  know  that  on  the  close  of  our 
labours  a period  will  have  elapsed  rather  exceeding  that  occupied  by  several 
very  effective  inquiries,  particularly  by  that  on  the  English  Poor  Laws.  We 
refer  to  that  inquiry,  because  the  highest  estimate  has  been  formed  of  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  conducted,  both  as  regards  diligence  and  accuracy,  and  because 
we  feel  that  in  measuring  our  labours,  and  the  time  they  are  likely  to  occupy, 
by  such  a standard,  we  shall  have  taken  the  surest  mode  of  showing  that 
we  have  used  the  utmost  diligence. 

With  a view  to  lighten  as  far  as  possible  the  arduous  duties  attaching  to 
us,  the  collection  and  the  arrangement  of  the  Evidence,  and  the  general 
machinery  of  all  Commissions  being  to  a great  extent  similar,  a Secretary 
was  appointed  who  possessed  experience  in  such  occupations,  and  who  was 
therefore  likely  to  anticipate  many  facilities  and  difficulties  which  would 
escape  the  observation  of  those  who  were  not  equally  practised.  From  the 
similarity  in  many  respects  of  an  Inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor  Laws 
in  England,  and  an  Inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  in  Ireland, 
the  Secretary  to  the  former  Inquiry  was  appointed.  Rut  the  business  of  the 
English  Inquiry  having  been  prolonged  beyond  the  period  anticipated,  he  was 
not  permitted  to  join  us  till  six  months.after  the  Commission  had  been  in  opera- 
tion, and  consequently  the  experience  by  which  we  were  to  benefit,  and  thus 
to  shorten  our  labours,  was  withheld  during  a very  important  period  of  our 
sittings. 

With  regard  to  the  economy  with  which  we  have  conducted  the  Inquiry , this 
cannot,  any  more  than  the  time,  be  justly  estimated  without  considering  the 
extent  and  difficulty  of  the  duties,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been 
performed.  An  Inquiry  which  contains  but  one  branch  can,  of  course,  be  con- 
ducted for  a smaller  sum  than  one  which  contains  three  or  four ; for  either  an  ad- 
ditional number  of  Assistant  Commissioners  will  be  required  for  the  latter,  or  if  an 
equal  number  only  be  employed,  they  must  be  continued  during  a far  greater 
length  of  time.  Again,  a Commission,  the  examinations  of  which  can  be 
conducted  by  Assistant  Commissioners  acting  singly,  will  be  at  far  less  expense 
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than  one  the  examinations  of  which  must  be  taken  before  two  Assistant 
Commissioners.  On  the  English  Poor  Law  Inquiry,  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners were  only  engaged  during  three  months;  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners on  this  Inquiry  have  been  constantly  employed  during  nearly 
eighteen  months.  The  great  expenditure  upon  every  Inquiry  of  this  descrip- 
tion consists  in  the  travelling  expenditure  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 
Had  it  been  possible  to  bring  before  a Parliamentary  Committee  the  same 
description  and  the  same  number  of  witnesses  as  have  been  examined  before 
our  Assistant  Commissioners,  twenty  times  the  amount  of  our  expenditure 
would  not  have  sufficed  : and  yet  the  value  of  Evidence  depends  chiefly  upon 
the  number  of  persons  examined,  and  upon  the  number  of  districts  about 
which  information  is  gained. 

We  cannot  conclude  this  sketch  of  our  proceedings  up  to  the  present  period, 
without  remarking  that,  having  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
of  that  portion  of  Your  Majesty’s  Irish  subjects,  who  arc  or  may  be  consi- 
dered as  requiring  relief,  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to  devote  our  attention,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  those  classes  in  which  distress  was  known  or  supposed 
principally  to  prevail.  We  think  it  necessary  to  make  this  observation,  in 
consequence  of  our  Evidence  containing  so  few  details  as  to  the  condition  of 
the  poor  placed  in  more  favourable  circumstances.  We  know  that  there  is  a 
very  large  number  of  instances  in  which  through  the  benevolent  and  judicious 
devotion  of  individuals  to  the  personal  superintendence  of  their  estates,  and  the 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  much  misery  has 
been  alleviated,  and  much  wholly  prevented. 

All  which  We  humbly  certify  to  Your  Majesty. 


RICH1'  DUBLIN. 

(L.S.) 

D.  MURRAY. 

(L.S.) 

CHARLES  VIGNOLES. 

A 8.) 

R.  MORE  O’FERRALL. 

(L.8.) 

JAMES  CARLILE. 

(L.8.) 

F.  HORT. 

(L.B.) 

JOHN  CORRIE. 

(1.8.) 

J.  L.  W.  NAPER. 

(L.  8.) 

W.  B.  WRIGHTSON. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diegcns,  Esq. 
VV.  T.  M'Cullagb,  Esq. 


DESERTED  AND  ORPHAN  CHILDREN. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Boroughes,  labourer— Joseph  Botherill,  servant  to  MV.  St.  George.— John  Burke,  esq.  - 

Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  roman-catholic  rector. — Dr.  Hartnett. — Dr.  Kelly. — James  L?nch,  Parish  Headford, 
labourer.— Rev.  J.  Mara,  protestant  rector — JohnO'Flagherty, esq.— John  Ryan,  labourer.—  Bar.  Clare. 

R.  J.  Mansergh  St.  George,  esq.,  Headfort  Castle.— Mr.  C.  Jamieson,  merchant.— Lawrence  - — 

Toole,  carman. — Rev.  J.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 


There  have  been  no  children  deserted  in  this  parish  for  these  last  three  years:  before 
the  discontinuation  of  the  practice,  the  average  was  one  each  year ; they  were  always 
watched,  until  taken  up  by  some  persons ; and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  they  were  left  bv 
strangers.  — (Mara.)  3 

‘‘  There  are  fewer  desertions  than  there  were  formerly,  the  principal  cause  of  which  is, 

that  there  is  now  no  assessment  made  by  the  vestry  for  tlieir  support.”— (ft.  George.) 

" About  four  years  ago  a dead  child  was  found  in  this  parish.” — (Ryan.) “ The  workino- 

classes  here  could  not  lay  by  one  halfpenny  ; it  is  seldom  tried  by  any  except  the  farmers'; 
the  latter  might  be  able  to  lay  something  up  for  their,  children  to  assist  them  if  they  were 

left  orphans;  the  others  are  too  poor.”— (Ryan.) “ When  they  get  constant  work  they 

might,  and  do.”— (St.  George.)  3 

“ Orphans  are  chiefly  supported  by  small  collections  made  at  chapel  and  from  house  to 
nouse.  — ( Walsh.)-  “ 1 know  two  orphan  children  who  are  supported  by  a poor  man  who 

is  an  insolvent,  and  was  badly  able  to  do  it;  he  is  in  gaol  for  the  last  two  months,  and  the 

neighbours  made  a trifling  collection  for  them,  among  themselves." — (Burke.) ■«  When 

the  Foundling-hospital  was  open,  it  was  much  less  expense  to  send  them  up  to  Dublin  than 

to  pay  for  nursing  them  in  the  parish.”— (ft.  George .) “ I think  the  closing  of  the 

Foundling-hospital  was  a loss ; I should  be  in  favour  of  re-opening  it,” — (ft.  George.) 

J knew  many  children  to  have  been  kept  in  the  country  rather  than  send  them  to  the 

Foundling-hospital.  (Walsh.) " I think  the  people  are,  generally  speaking,  content 

with  the  present  state  as  regards  deserted  children  : it  would  be  very  difficult  to  establish 
a legislative  interference  that  would  not  be  calculated  to  increase  the  number  of  desertions. 
1 he  Foundling-hospital  was  good  in  the  clays  wherein  it  existed,  because  as  the  children 
were  brought  up  m the  faith  of  the  established  church,  the  mothers  made  every  exertion  to 
maintain  them  rather  than  put  them  in  the  way  of  being  brought  up  in  a faith  uncongenial 
to  their  opinions ; it  was  therefore  a great  check  to  desertion,  without  being  so  severe 'a  one 
as  to  produce  infanticide,  for  any  that  were  deserted  were  deserted  in  such  a manner  as  to 
be  brought  under  the  eyes  of  the  churchwardens.”— (ft.  George.) 


Patrick  Burke,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Damesfield. — Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder. — Patrick  Fox,  - 

formerly  brazier,  now  a labourer.— Mr.  JohnGerraghty,  shopkeeper.— Peter  Joyce,  labourer!  Parish  Kilcummin. 
—Redmond  Kelly,  mason — Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector.— Anthony  Martin,  Bar.  Moycullen. 

esq.,  s.  p.,  Currariva — John  M‘Donogh,  housekeeper — M.  M'Donogh,  labourer.— Richard  ' 

M'Donogh,  farmer — Denis  M'Grath,  formerly  shopkeeper,  -now  a butcher.— Mr.  John 
M^ew,  under-agent  to  Mr.  Martin — Capt.  O'Flaherty,  j.  p.,  Lemonfield.— George  O’Fla- 
herty, esq.,  Lemonfield.— John  Sweeney,  carpenter.— Rev.  John  Wilson,  protestant  vicar. 


I am  a widow.  My  daughter  also  is  a widow.  I am  rearing  a foundling,  who  is  now 
ia  years  old.  I have  a cabin,  for  which  I pay  8s.  a year  rent;  I am  two  years  in  arrear. 
1 was  not  able  to  work  hard  for  the  last  three  years;  before  that,  I used-  to  manufacture 
a bit  of  canvass  to  pay  my  rent.  I often  go  with  the  risk  of  my  life  to  places  for  the 
neighbours,  striving  to  earn  something.  For  one  day  that  we  have  enough  to  eat,  we  are 
two  days  that  we  have  not.  I attend  the  sick  sometimes.  I need  not  risk  myself  at  all 
• but  for  the  little  boy,  who  must  have  something  to  eat.  I received  altogether  6l.qs.±d. 
from  the  parish  for  supporting  the  child.  The  people  are  unwilling  to  pay  the  cess;  I do 
not  think  they  were  able.  The  blanket  that  was  on  my  bed  I cut  up  to  make  two  little 
petticoats  for  the  child.  1 do  not  know  what  kitchen  means ; I am  not  able  to  buy  a half- 
penny-worth of  milk  in  the  fortnight,  and  have  not  tasted  even  a herring  these  three  months  ; 

°-5'  15  I got 
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Deserted  and  I got  no  meal  since  the  time  it  was  given  out  by  the  committee.  I cannot  spin  wool,  but 
Orphan  sometimes  get  a stone  of  potatoes  from  a neighbour  for  spinning  one  pound  of  flax;  a 

Children.  cripple,  three  feet  high,  might  spin  flax,  but  it  requires  a strong  person  to  spin  wool.  A 

_ , woman  would  get  6d.  a dozen  for  yarn  15  years  ago,  but  now  she  would  not  get  3d. 

ConmvgU,  Carrf 

county  lad  1 way.  „ jyjary  carr  is  a fair  specimen  of  the  widows.  I believe  there  are  0 in  the  parish,  who 
Examinations  taken  by  are  living  upon  the  brink  of  professional  mendicancy,  and  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the 

Francis  Diggens,Esqf  neighbours.” — ( George  Cottingham.) “ A strange  woman  came  into  the  parish  about 

W. T.  M'Cuilugii,  Esq.  niue  years  ago,  and  left  a child  with  a woman,  to  whom  she  gave  1/.  I gave  the  woman 
p . .....  . with  whom  the  child  was  left  3 1.,  for  two  years;  she  is  wife  to  one  of  the  poorest  men  in  the 

1 an&Ii  Kilcummm.  conntry  . they  were  obliged,  last  winter,  to  get  clothes  and  meal  to  keep  the  life  in  them,  on 
liar.  Moycullcn.  credit,  and  were  wretchedly  uneasy  until  it  was  paid,  which  set  them  very  hard.” — 
(//.  llanegan.) 

“ There  are  no  regular  books  kept  in  the  parish.  You  will  find  in  the  account,  perhaps,  an 
entry  of  the  whole  amount  of  assessment,  and  the  payment  of  the  sexton  and  the  clerk ; 
but  we  never  kept  any  account  of  the  sums  due  for  the  support  of  children;  3 /.  yearly  were 
voted  for  Carr’s  child,  but  I believe  it  was  paid  in  full  to  her  ; I do  not  think  the  book  will 
show  how  much  she  got,  nor  can  I tell  it;  Mr.  Carr  got  the  most  part  of  the  collections 
made  at, the  church.  The  collection  is  sometimes  1 d.  and  sometimes  1 4 d.  a week,  it  never 

exceeds  1 s.,  except  on  festival  days.” — (Rev.  Mr.  WzZso/t.) “ I collected  the  full  amount  of 

vestry  cess  from  the  year  1824  to  1829  ; I levied  it  from  all  the  villages  equally.  I think  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  to  collect  it  by  itself,  I would  not  attempt  it,  but  being  high 
constable  during  those  years,  i found  it  easy  to  collect  it  along  with  the  other  taxes.  The  last 
assessment  was  made  last  Easter  12  months,  there  was  no  attempt  made  to  levy  it;  the  year 
before  there  was  hardly  any  of  the  cess  levied.” — (Mr.  Edmund  O' Flaherty.) 


Evidence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  written  by  himself. 

Any  children  that  are  deserted  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  There  have  been  some 
instances  of  their  perishing  before  they  were  discovered,  but  they  have  been  very  few. 

From  the  present  rate  of  wages  and  quantity  of  employment  given  to  labourers,  it  would, 
be  impossible  to  reserve  what  would  support  their  children,  in  case  of  their  being  left 
orphans  ; they  never  attempt  it.  How  are  they  to  attempt  making  such  a provision,  when 
the  rate  of  wages  is  not  sufficient  for  their  support,  if  they  have  largo  families  V The 
support  of  orphans  generally  falls  upon  the  nearest  relatives. 

Formerly,  and  even  within  these  latter  years,  the  churchwardens  took  charge  of  deserted 
children. 

At  the  last  assizes  the  Protestant  clergy  sought  for  presentments  from  the  going  judge 
assize,  but  few  parishes  obtained  what  was  requisite ; it  is  hoped,  however,  that  at  the  spring 
assizes  what  is  required  will  be  done.  The  churchwardens  do  not  now,  in  several  parishes, 
take  charge  of  children  who  have  been  deserted.  At  last  Easter  there  was  no  appointment 
of  such  officers;  there  was  responsibility  and  risk  and  odium  attached  to  it;  and  it  was 
severe  to  inflict  upon  Protestants  exclusively  such  an  office. 

No  parochial  provision  was  ever  contemplated  by  the  Irish  laws  for  any  children  but  those 
who  had  been  deserted. 

They  were  usually  (when  taken  charge  of  by  the  churchwardens)  put  out  to  nurse ; they 
were  always  taken  good  care  of,  and  had  great  tenderness  shown  them.  The  clergy  visit 
them,  and  the  churchwardens  see  them,  at  the  periods  when  those  who  take  care  of  them 
are  paid. 

Five  pounds  per  annum  is  the  highest  sura  which  can  be  expended  on  the  support  of  each 
child.  Heretofore  the  sum  was  provided  by  a vestry  assessment;  but  since  that  was 
abolished  it  has  been  sought  for,  under  a special  law,  from  the  going  judge  of  assize. 

There  is  no  Foundling-hospital  to  which  they  can  be  sent.  1 never  heard  of  any  com- 
plaints being  made  concerning  the  distribution  of  the  fund  by  the  churchwardens.  Those 
deserted  children  who  were  taken  care  of  by  the  churchwardens  were,  under  the  direction  of 
the  vestry,  apprenticed  to  trades  or  as  servants. 

There  was  an  apprentice  fund  levied  on  the  parish.  When  children  are  deserted  at  a more 
advanced  age  than  what  may  be  termed  infancy,  the  law  makes  no  provision  for  them,  and 
they  generally  become  beggars.  I think  the  practice  of  taking  care  of  deserted  children 
increases  the  number  of  desertions ; but  if  no  charge  were  taken  of  them,  might  not  a worse 
crime  and  consequence  be  apprehended  ? Desertion  has  not  decreased  since  the  closing  of 
the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin.  The  parish  still  afforded  protection  to  the  deserted.  It 
may  be  remarked,  however,  that  the  Foundling-hospital  discontinued  the  indiscriminate 
reception  of  children  long  before  it  closed. 

The  present  system  certainly  requires  improvement ; the  provision  is  now  no  longer  by. 
vestry,  but  from  the  grand  jury  through  the  judge.  The  superintendence  of  churchwardens 
either  has  been  or  will  soon  be  withheld,  and  the  office  itself  will  cease  altogether. 

The  improvement  which  I would  propose,  is  to  commit  the  superintendence  of  deserted 
children  exclusively  to  the  parochial  ministry,  I mean  the'  ministry  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  that  the  funds  requisite  be  .entrusted  to  their  hands,  and  the  due  administra- 
tion thereof  be. accounted  for  before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commissioners,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  made  to  control  this  expenditure. 

V The 


Parish  Tuam. 
Town  of  Tuam. 
Bar.  Clare. 
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The  general  opinion  was  against  provision  by  vestrj,  as  has  recently  been  expressed 
How  far  the  mode  by  grand  jury  presentment  will  be  more  generally  acceptable,  is  yet  to  be 

Boidence  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  ».  c.  Archbishop  of  Tuans,  as  written  by  himself. 

deserted/3  SCal'Ce'y  “ “““P'6  ”Ver  hea‘'d  °f  any)  °f  leFtimate  children  having  been 

™ ”ot,fy  *?*■  for  th?  suPP°rt  of,  deserted  children  ; few  of  them  are  sheltered 
them  d ^ ““  161810118  °'derS'  Tlle  churchwarden  does  not  always  take  charge  of 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 
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Orphan 
Children. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M-Cuilagh,  Esq  . 

Parish  Tuam. 
Town  of  Tuam. 
Bar.  Clare. 


Mr.  William  Birmingham,  woollen-draper— Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  rector  of  this 
parish  and  dean  of  Dunmore— George  Clendennino,  esq.,  magistrate. -Mr.  Collins,  a gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  press— Richard  Gibbons,  small  farmer  of  12  acres— Mr  Large 
clerk  of  petty  sessions  and  churchwarden— Matthew  M‘Donnell,  esq.  magistrate— Robert 
W.  MTlvea,  esq.,  magistrate— William  M'Miler,  small  farmer  of  12  acres— Edward 
M'Nallt,  weaver— John  Reegan,  labourer— Thomas  Reilly,  labourer.— Mr.  George 
Woods,  general  merchant.— Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 

nbtrlE'LnIiG:l'  chuJ5hwarden.  says:  “ The  parochial  assessment  for  the  support  of  deserted 

■child.en  has-  been  discontinued  for  three  years.  Since  that  time  only  one  child  has  been 
deserted,  though  the  practice  had  previously  been  very  common.  This  child  is  supported 
by  a subscription  among  the  richer  classes.  ” 


Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Auglivals. 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


The  number  of  orphans  has  been  lately  very  much  increased  by  the  prevalence  of  cholera. 
Mr.  Large  having  been  one  of  the  officers  of  health,  has  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
their  numbers,  wliich  he  thinks  cannot  be  under  300,  of  children  below  the  age  of  isfyelrs, 
left  without  father  or  mother.  He  says  a subscription  was  raised  at  the  time  for  their  relief. 


by  which  perhaps  one-fourth  of  them  were  assisted.  Some  of  them  were  clothed,  so  as  to 
fct  them  to  be  taken  as  helpers  into  farmers’  houses  or  families  in  the  town.  Some  wot  pro- 
visions  that  kept  them  together  for  a few  months.  If  the  parents  had  held  land,  and  any 
of  the  family  were  able  to  hold  it  on,  they  were  never  disturbed  in  the  possession,  and  the 
arrear  due  by  the  parents  was  generally  forgiven  them.  I cannot  call  to  mind  any  instance 
in  which  some  of  the  family  were  not  able  to  hold  on  the  farm.  What  became  of  the  other 
thiee-tourths  has  not  fallen  under  my  notice,  but  from  what  I know  of  the  habits  of  the 
country  people,  I mpst  suppose  that  a large  proportion  were  sheltered  by  relatives  or 
neighbours,  by  whom  the  services  of  the  elder  children  would  be  deemed  nearly  as  equivalent 
for  their  food ; the  younger  would  be  a dead  weight  on  them.  A very  large  number  must 
have  been  reduced  to  beggary;  the  children  of  the  town  labourers,  particularly,  could 
scarcely  have  any  other  resource.  Mr.  M‘Miler  and  Reilly  think  there  cannot  be  less  than 
IS  * k°'P  • weggin§  ,in  th?  town  alone«  and  mention  one  case  of  three  children,  the 
eldest  about  eight  years  old,  not  having  a single  friend  to  look  after  them,  who  may  be  seen 
every  day  going  together  from  door  to  door  begging  for  food ; tbeir  lodging  they  can  easily 
° l;r°m  any  of  th.e  poorer  classes.  M'Nally,  who  lives  in  the  country,  says  : “ In  the  houses 
next  to  me,  on  each  side,  two  families  of  children,  one  consisting  of  four,  the  other  of  three, 
weie  last  year  left  orphans,  their  fathers  and  mothers  being  carried  off  within  a few  hours  of 
each  othei  by  cholera.  In  the  former  case  the  parents  held  a rood  of  land,  on  which  they 
had  planted  some  potatoes  before  their  death.  The  children  received  some  assistance  from 
thesubsc„pt,of'ftlnd  mentioned  above,  which  helped  them  until  their  crop  was  fit  for  use. 
5 . ,r  ca°m  “»  and  tfae  neighbours  rebuilt  it,  and  whenever  they  came  short  of  pro- 
vismns  the  neighbours  were  ready  to  assist  them,  but  they  never  begged  publicly.  The 
eldest  was  a boy,  of  is  years  ; a merchant,  out  of  charity,  gives  him  tome  employment  in 
his  store  which  enables  him  to  do  something  for  himself  and  his  brother  and  sisters.  I, 
y?,e  ook  0 ° 1 Tm-  a iQto  my  own  house ; I am  a weaver,  and  she  winds  some 

q s or  me , I took  her  m from  charity*,  but  this  makes  it  come  easier  to  me.  The  other 
family  or  three  got  no  assistance  from  the  subscription  fund.  My  daughter  took  one  of 
vnnTLint°  r?°USe  f?r  char'ty.  though  no  way  related,  but  as  a neighbour:  the  child 
makes  herself  of  use,  she  minds  an  infant  for  her  while  she  is  otherwise  engaged.  • Their 
aunt,  a hard  struggling  widow,  undertook  the  support  of  the  other  two.  This  is  the  way 
orphan  children  are  dispersed,  through  their  charitable  neighbours  and  relatives,  if  they  have  - 
any  such  to  look  after  them ; if  they  have  not  they  must  beg.” 

, fre  Wltne?ses  00  Qot  know  any  instance  of  an  infant  being  left  an  orphan  without  elder 
ro  era  or  sisters  to  take  charge  of  it.  If  such  occurred  there  would  most  probably  be 
lound  some  relatives  of  the  parents  to  undertake  the  care  of  it. 


ARNally  is  a very  poor  man,  a weaver;  he  has  not  constant  employment;  but  may  earn  on  a 
age  3*.  a week.  He  holds  half  an  acre  of  land.  3 


average  3 s. 
0.5. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Connaught , 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Eaq. 

Town  of  Ballina 
and  Ardnarec. 
Bar.  Tyrawlcy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Armstrong,  esq.,  at  present  engaged  building  a bridge,  and  employs  many  labourers. — 
Edward  Atkinson,  esq.,  merchant  and  churchwarden — James  Browne,  labourer. — William 
Caldwell,  esq.,  c.  c. — Tiiady  Caunan,  labourer.— Patrick  Cooper,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr. 

Costello,  parish  priest.— .Mr.  Martin  Culkeen,  classical  teacher. Develin,  esq.,  m.d. 

— John  Duffey,  labourer Jordan  Fitzstepiien,  broken  down  labourer. — Catherine 

Flynn,  beggar. — Owen  Gallagher,  broken  down  labourer. — William  IIanley,  labourer 

Mary  Hanley,  beggar,— Mr.  John  Irvin,  farmer. — Widow  Kilboy,  labourer’s  widow. — 

Stephen  Loftus,  esq.,  merchant James  Loftus,  labourer. — M'IIuch,  esq.,  m.  d. — 

Patrick  M'Namara,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Moylf.3,  farmer,  and  owner  of  a number  of  labourer’s 

cabins. — Thomas  O’Hara,  labourer Dominick  Waldron,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Verschoyle, 

protestant  rector. 


There  are  at  present  four  deserted  children  in  the  parish,  all  of  whom  were  deserted  more 
than  two  years  ago ; they  were  at  first  supported  by  parochial  assessment;  but  for  the  last 
two  vears  the  parishioners  have  refused  to  assess  themselves  for  that  purpose;  some  giving 
for  reason,  that  no  churchwarden  would  undertake  to  collect  the  assessment;  others, that  it 
operated  as  an  encouragement  to  the  practice  of  desertion.  There  have  been  no  desertions 
since  the  assessment  has  ceased,  which  all  the  witnesses  agree  in  considering  as  a conse- 
quence of  this  cessation,  u for  while  the  funds  were  forthcoming  there  was  no  lack  of  appli- 
cations.” The  support  of  the  children  deserted  before  that  time  now  falls  on  the  nurses  with 
whom  they  were  put  out  by  the  churchwardens,  before  the  collection  of  the  parochial  funds 
for  their  support  ceased.  Assistance  of  a few  shillings  is  occasionally  given  from  the  poor- 
money  collected  at  the  protestant  church.  John  Walsh,  a labourer,  one  of  the  persons  on 
whom  the  support  of  three  foundlings  has  now  devolved,  says : “ I have  seven  children  of 
my  own,  from  nine  months  to  18  years  of  age,  to  support.  Four  years  ago  my  wife  under- 
took the  cave  of  a foundling  for  6 s.  per  month  ; we  were  regularly  paid  for  the  first  and 
second  years ; the  third  year,  I processed  the  churchwardens  and  recovered  the  amount. 
£.2  is  now  due  to  me,  and  if  1 had  it,  it  would  enable  me  to  release  my  conacre  potatoes. 
Rut  though  I know  the  churchwarden  is  accountable  l;o  me  by  law  for  the  money,  the  law  is 
little  protection  to  me,  as  I am  too  poor  to  pay  for  it.  I worked  yesterday  for  51/.,  and  have 
no  work  to  get  to-day,  and  the  expense  of  filing  and  serving  the  process  and  the  attorney’s 
fee  would  amount  to  4 s.  6 d." 

No  instance  of  infanticide  has  occurred  for  several  years,  nor  any  of  deserted  children 
perishing  before  discovered. 

Mr.  Atkinson  mentions  an  instance  of  the  inhabitants  of  a village  where  a child  was 
deserted  undertaking  the  support  of  it  four  years  ago,  at  a time  when  funds  were  levied  for 
that  purpose  oft’  the  parish,  and  they  might  have  relieved  themselves  of  the  burden  by  an 
application  to  the  churchwarden.  They  passed  the  child  from  house  to  house,  leaving  it  a 
few  weeks  at  each,  as  they  had  agreed  on  among  them,  until  it  came  to  a married  couple, 
who,  having  no  children,  adopted  it,  and  have  since  reared  it  as  their  own.  Mr.  Atkinson 
cannot  explain  the  indifference  of  the  villagers  to  ridding  themselves  of  the  burden  otherwise 
than  by  supposing  that  each  individual  might  have  thought  it  less  trouble  to  support  the 
child  for  a few  weeks  than  take  it  four  or  five  miles  to  the  churchwarden,  where  probably  he 
had  some  doubt  of  succeeding  in  his  application. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— — ■ — Blake,  esq.,  police  officer. — Francis  Burke,  esq.— Mr.  BuTLEn,  large  farmer. — William 

Parish  Cong.  Butler,  landholder,  10  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Cramfton,  protestant  rector,  and  magistrate. — 

Village  Cong.  Elwood,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  John  Elwood,  shopkeeper. — John  Finn,  esq.,  magistrate 

an(j  resident  proprietor. — Thomas  Hopkins,  labourer. — Michael  IIynes,  butcher. — Walter 

Jennings,  labourer. — Mr.  M'Donnell,  large  farmer — Peter  Molowney,  weaver Anthony 

O’Brien,  stone-cutter Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector. 

No  child  has  been  deserted  in  this  parish  for  several  years ; and  the  case  of  a young  child, 
or  family  of  children,  deprived  of  both  their  parents,  is  rare ; when  it  does  occur,  they  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  relatives  of  the  parents,  if  they  can  afford  it,  or  if  the  parents  have  left 
any  means  ; if  not.,  the  eldest  would  beg  with  or  for  the  youngest.  O’Brien  mentions  one 
case  of  two  very  young  children  deprived  of  their  parents,  and  having  no  friend  to  provide 
for  them ; he  himself  gave  them  lodging  in  his  house  for  a year-and-a-half,  while  they  begged 
for  their  food,  which  he  could  not  afford  them. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Barns,  cottier,  holds  2 £ acres. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres — James  Frehill, 
cottier,  holds  i acre. — James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic 
rector. — Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds 
1 J acres. — Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres. — Roger  M'Donogh, 

cottier,  holds  2 J acres Pat  M'Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — William  M'Evily, 

farmer,  5 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

Only  one  child  has  been  deserted  in  this  parish  for  several  years,  and  the  instances  alto- 
gether have  been  so  rare  that  the  witnesses  cannot  say  whether  the  practice  is  on  the  decline 
or  otherwise ; nothing  can  be  ascertained  of  the  number  of  orphans.  The  witnesses  do  not 
recollect  an  instance  of  an  infant  being  deprived  of  both  its  parents ; orphans  of  a more 
advanced  age  sometimes  beg,  and  sometimes  are  sheltered  by  the  neighbours,  particularly 
when  old  enough  to  render  some  assistance  about  the  house  or  farm. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Edward  Burke,  farmer  of  13  acres. — Brien  Deane,  cooper  and  small  farmer — Edmund 

Dickson,  mendicant James  Donoghoe,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham,  the  principal  proprietor  in 

the  parish. — Widow  Early. — William  Feargus,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Everard. — Dominick  Frekill, 
labourer — Widow  Geraghty — Martin  Hoban,  labourer.— Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary 
magistrate. — Pat  Lavelle,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Wm.  Meredith, 
chief  constable  of  police. — Captain  Nugent,  magistrate. — Mr.  O’Brien,  parish  schoolmaster. — 
Frank  O’Donnell,  labourer,  impotent  from  age.— Hugh  O’Mally,  cottier.. — Widow  Reilly. 

No  children  have  been  deserted  in  this  parish  within  the  recollection  of  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses. There  have  been  a few  cases  of  infanticide,  in  which  the  children  have  been  inva- 
riably believed  illegitimate : two  such  cases  have  happened  within  the  last  two  years,  both 
supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  the  father’s  refusal  to  support  the  child.  In  one  case,  the 
mother  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  parents,  partly  for  the  disgrace  she  brought  on  them, 
partly  from  their  inability  to  support  an  increase  of  family  ; under  these  circumstances,  and 
being  unable  to  support  the  child  by  any  industry  of  her  own,  she  was  driven  to  the  com- 
mission of  the  crime. 

There  is  a great  number  of  orphan  children  through  the  villages,  their  number  being 
greatly  increased  since  cholera  visited  this  district;  they  live  mostly  by  begging,  their 
relatives  being  for  the  most  part  too  poor  to  undertake  the  support  of  them.  Many  of  them 
between  the  ages  of  12  and  18  hire  with  the  small  farmers,  perhaps  for  one  quarter,  and  beg 
the  next.  During  spring  and  harvest  they  may  obtain  some  casual  employment,  but  in 
winter  and  summer  begging  is  their  only  resource.  This  applies  only  to  orphans  above 
12  years,  below  that  age  they  must  beg  through  the  whole  year;  [the  elder  beg  for  the 
younger  children;  and  if  any  be  old  enough  to  marry,  all  the  others  fall  in  upon  them  for 
support. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Bradshaw,  labourer. — Morgan  Croeton,  esq.  j.  f. — Rev.  M.  Devine,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  the  parish.— .Capt.  Duckworth,  j.  p — John  Fareman,  innkeeper. — Rev.  Thomas 
Hackett,  protestant  vicar  of  the  parish. — The  Viscount  Lorton,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 
— Owen  Lloyd,  esq.  j.p. — John  Manghan,  road  inspector — John  Mulhall,  esq.  general 
merchant. — M.  O’Brien,  labourer.— John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  p. 

The  year  before  last,  the  number  of  deserted  children  in  the  parish  was  eight ; there  are 
now  six  on  the  list;  five  within  the  last  three  years.  All  who  are  deserted  are  supposed  to 
he  illegitimate.  The  mother  either  stays  near  the  child,  to  see  what  becomes  of  it,  or  if  fear 
or  shame  induces  her  to  leave  the  neighbourhood,  she  generally  returns  soon  after  to  know 
the  result ; more  children  are  left  in  houses  than  in  the  fields  or  on  the  road.  The  working 
classes  could  certainly  not  provide  for  their  children,  in  the  event  of  their  being  orphans. 
“ How  could  I do  it,”  said  Mr.  O’Brien,  “ when  I have  not  regular  work  perhaps  more 
than  three  or  four  days  in  the  week,  at  8 <2.  a day?”  There  is  scarcely  any  observation  to 
he  made  on  the  provision  for  deserted  children ; the  cases  are  so  few,  that  no  distinct  opinion 
is  entertained  by  the  majority  of  intelligent  persons  on  the  subject,  and  the  recent  changes 
in  the.  law  have  not  yet  had  time  to  be  understood  or  practised.  There  is  no  orphan  insti- 
tution of  any  kind,  no  hospital  for  foundlings,  or  apprentice  fund,  in  the  parish.  There 
would  be  much  less  expense  in  nursing  foundlings  in  the  country  than  in  providing  for  them 
in  an  hospital.  The  women  who  nurse  them  become  almost  invariably  attached  to  them, 
and  rear  them  as  their  own  children.  There  has  been  no  observable  increase  or  decrease  in 
the  number  of  deserted  children.  There  is  a general  regret  throughout  the  country,  that 
0.5.  b 3 the 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Connaught , 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq . 

Parish  Kilgeever. 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


Par.  Kilmore  Erris • 
Bar.  Enis. 


Co.  Roscommon. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggcns,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq: 

Parish  Boyle. 
Bar.  Boyle. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Connaught, 

Co.  Roscommon. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq. 

Parish  KWceeoan. 
Bar.  Ballintobbcr. 


Parish  Killenroy 
and  Camma . 
Bar.  At hlone. 


County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Tl.mr.as  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Parish  Drumcliffe. 
Bar.  Carbary. 
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the  National  Hospital  should  have  been  closed.  “ I am  opposed,"  said  Mr.  Devine,  “ upon 
religious  grounds,  to  the  re-establishment  of  the  Foundling-hospital."  The  people  have 
the  same  feeling,  and  are  also  opposed  to  it,  because  it  separated,  for  life,  the  child  from 
the  unfortunate  mother. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Kileekvan. — Rev.  John  Botd,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkee- 

van.. — Francis  Clancy,  farmer. — Cox  Cotton,  small  farmer. — James  Coulon,  potter.' 

Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  shopkeeper. — James  Gaffney,  working  mason. — Capt.  Gray,  Dale- 
field.— John  Kelly,  labourer.— Rev/  Peter  M'Dermott,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkecvan. — 
Thomas  M'Gratii,  esq.,  j.  p.  Castlerea. — O’Connor  Don,  Clonalice. — Mr.  George  Vaughan, 
farmer. — William  R.  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea — Owen  Young,  esq.,  Iiarristown. 

There  are  five  at  present  on  the  list;  none  have  been  added  to  the  number  for  the  last  12 
months,  and  the  habit  of  deserting  is  greatly  decreasing  within  the  last  10  years;  there 
was  one  instance  last  year  of  a child  perishing  before  it  was  discovered.  Looking  to  the 
wages  in  this  country,  it  was  considered  that  no  man  could  lay  by  a provision  for  his 
children;  but  Kelly  stated,  he  knew  a man  who  went  to  England  for  four  years,  to  harvest- 
work,  and  at  his  death  he  left  his  daughter  30 1. : but  here,  between  funerals  and  holidays, 
and  days  lost  attending  markets  and  fairs,  and  not  having  any  certain  employment  for  the 
remainder,  they  never  successfully  attempt  it.  In  the  barony  there  are  no  religious  houses 
where  deserted  children  could  find  shelter.  According  to  the  laws  providing  for  deserted 
children,  it  is  compulsory  on  the  vestry  to  assess  for  wages.  In  case  of  refusal,  application 
is  to  be  made  to  the  judge  of  assize ; no  such  applications  have  been  made.  As  to  the  com- 
parative expense  of  deserted  children  reared  in  the  Foundling-hospital  and  those  brought 
up  among  the  peasantry,  the  hospital  provision  was  much  more  expensive.  As  to  their 
comparative  morals,  many  brought  up  in  the  Foundling-hospital  have  turned  out  badly ; 
cannot  tell  of  the  others.  To  the  question,  “ Were  not  the  latter  obliged  to  beg  when  a few 
years  old?”  it  was  answered,  “That  the  practice  of  taking  charge  of  them  by  the  parish 
was  too  recent  to  allow  of  one  judging  of  the  fact.”  The  custom  of  supporting  deserted 
children  by  the  parish  of  course  leads  to  their  desertion,  but  desertion  of  children  has 
materially  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin.  On  tins  point  of 
further  legislative  interference,  it  was  conceived  advisable  to  extend  the  provisions  of  the 
Acts  at  present  in  force,  making  it  compulsory  on  the  grand  jury  to  assess  to  a fixed  amount 
for  children  up  to  the  age  that  they  are  able  to  go  to  work  for  their  own  support. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Byrne,  esq.— Rev.  Patrick  Con  niff,  catholic  curate.— Thomas  Conniton,  labourer.— 
Mr.  James  Elliott,  miller.— Mr.  John  Finnern,  general  shopkeeper.— Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
catholic  rector.— Matthew  Kelly,  weaver.— Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  funner. —Thomas  Kenny, 
labourer — John  E.  Mapother,  esq — James  Rattigan,  beggar. 

There  are  three  deserted  children  for  the  last  four  years  in  the  Union,  and  the  practice  of 
deserting  children  had  decreased.  There  was  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  any  of  those 
deserted  were  legitimate,  nor  was  any  instance  known  where  the  child  perished  before  it  was 
discovered.  As  to  the  labouring  man’s  ability  to  provide  for  his  children,  neither  he  nor 
the  small  farmer  can  save  anything,  if  it  was  the  will  of  God  to  take  him  away,  to  leave 
for  the  support  of  his  children.  Since  the  abolition  of  the  vestry-cess,  in  order  to  save  the 
expense  of  collecting  the  small  funds  that  by  the  late  Act  of  Parliament  a vestry  was  still 
left  power  to  assess  for  providing  for  deserted  children,  we  have  annually  made  collections 
in  the  chapels  and  collect  adequate  funds. 

The  instances  of  children  losing  both  parents  are  extremely  rare,  and  when  they  do 
arise,  some  relative  or  neighbour  is  found  willing  to  befriend  the  destitute  orphan. 

The  expenditure  on  each  child  by  the  parish  is  about  4 1.  or  5 1.  to  the  nurse. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  James  Barber,  land  agent.— Dr.  Coulter, 

dispensary  surgeon.— John  Fenny,  labourer.— Michael  Fenny,  labourer William  P. 

Fenny,  farmer.— Mr.  P.  M'Tucker,  farmer. — James  Mullen,  labourer.— Rev.  Michael 
O’Callaohan,  p.  p — Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Sympson,  farmer. 

There  is  not  a single  deserted  child  in  the  parish ; there  are  many  orphans,  but  they  are 
all  supported  by  their  relations.  There  have  been  only  two  cases  of  deserted  children 
within  the  last  five  years;  and  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin,  the 
practice  of  desertion  has  been  on  the  decrease.  No  further  legislative  interference  is  deemed 
necessary  for  the  protection  of  deserted  children,  as  a certainty  of  support  would  increase 
the  number. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  George  Dawson,  impropriate  curate  of  Agliade,  and  vicar  of  Ballin — Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela, 
p.  r.,  of  Ballin. — Mr.  Michael  Lenon,  miller  and  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  Tomlinson,  farmer. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 


At  the  time  of  our  visit,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson  had  not  in  his  portion  of  the  district  under 
consideration  a single  deserted  child,  nor  had  a case  of  desertion  occurred  during  the  pre- 
vious three  years.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela  informed  us,  that  within  the 
limits  of  his  (the  catholic)  parish,  there  were  four  deserted  children  and  eight  orphans,  and 
he  estimated  at  about  three  the  number  of  desertions  each  year;  and  nearly  as  many  orphans 
were  left  unprovided  for. 

The  number  of  desertions  continues  steady,  and  the  children  exposed  are  for  the  most 
part  illegitimate. 

The  scanty  wages  of  the  labouring  man  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  leave  anything  to 
his  children;  and  when  these  are  left  orphans  at  an  early  age,  they  are  generally  brought 
up  by  some  charitable  neighbour,  and  when  old  enough  are  expected  to  provide  for  them- 
selves. The  law  provides  for  the  deserted  only,  and  m order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of,  it,  it 
is  only  necessary  that  the  churchwarden  should  receive  an  affidavit  from  the  person  finding 
the  child  that  the  parents  are  unknown,  and  that  the  child  should  appear  to  be  under  12 
months  old.  Sometimes  deserted  children  have  recourse  to  begging,  when  a few  years  old. 
Mr.  Kinsela  “ recollects  a family  of  four  children  who  supported  themselves  in  this  way, 
until  they  were  able  to  earn  wages  by  going  to  service.” 

There  is  no  foundling-hospital;  and  neither  the  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted 
children,  nor  the  closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital,  has  had  any  influence  on  the 
amount  of  desertion  within  the  district.  It  is  thought  that  the  present  system  works 
well,  and  that  any  further  legislative  interference  might  have  the  effect  of  increasing  the 
practice. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  While. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Agliade 
and  Baltin. 
Bar.  Forth. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  James  Battersby,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Blood,  presbyterian  — — 

clergyman.— Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury Mr.  E.  Butler,  magistrate Parish  Carlow. 

Mr.  Byrne,  11  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer. — Mr.  John  Coffee,  malster  and  brewer.  Bar.  Carlow. 

— Thomas  Cox,  esq.,  distiller  and  merchant. — Rev.  Michael  Dwyer,  r.  c.  curate Mr.  Samuel  — 

Haugiiton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper. — Mr.  T.  Haughton,  magistrate. — Adam  Jack- 
son,  esq.— Stanby  Johnson,  baker. — Robert  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee, 
brewer — Robert  Lawlor,  grocer — Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenter  and  builder. — Mr. 

Francis  Montgomery,  apothecary. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  r.c.  bishop. — Mr.  Meade  Nesbitt 
Stone,  physician — Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish. 

The  number  of  deserted  children  in  the  parish  at  present  is  about  10,  and  the  average 
for  the  last  three  years  is  three.  Desertions  are  not  increasing  here.  The  deserted  children 
are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  and,  in  many  cases,  perish  before  they  are  discovered. 

Considering  the  wages  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  was  considered  impossible  for  parents  to 
lay  by  any  provision  for  their  children  in  case  of  their  becoming  orphans ; neither  is  it  ever 
attempted.  Deserted  children  are  neither  supported  by  private  contributions,  nor  brought 
up  by  religious  houses ; nor  are  there  any  general  subscriptions,  by  the  poorer  classes,  of 
small  sums  for  the  purpose  of  having  them  nursed  and  reared. 

The  construction  put  on  the  laws  about  the  provision  for  deserted  children  requires  that 
the  child  must  be  under  12  months  old,  found  destitute  and  deserted,  and  without  any  trace 
as  to  the  parents.  If  at  the  vestry  the  parishioners  disagree  about  the  provision  for  a deserted 
child,  then  the  clergyman  applies  to  the  sitting  judge  of  assize,  who  gives  a “ fiat”  on  the 
parish,  which  is  afterwards  collected  by  the  chief  constable  of  the  barony.  The  church- 
warden always  takes  charge  of  deserted  children,  as  overseer  of  deserted  children,  but  not 
in  his  character  of  churchwarden.  The  reason  why  deserted  children  only  are  provided  for 
by  the  parish  is,  the  law  does  not  make  provision  for  any  other.  The  churchwardens,  as 
overseers,  always  put  the  child  to  nurse  to  some  woman  in  the  parish,  so  as  that  the  chil- 
dren may  be  often  brought  to  them  for  inspection ; and  if  the  child  is  old  enough  to  go  to 
school,  a certificate  of  attendance  is  required  from  the  master  of  the  “ Carlow  public  day- 
school the  children  must  be  brought  up  protestants.  The  limit  of  expenditure  for  each 
child  is  5/.  late  Irish  currency,  which  is  drawn  from  a fund  raised  by  parochial  assessment; 
the  assessment  on  the  parish  is  made  in  proportion  Lo  the  number  of  children  on  the  list; 
and  made  on  the  valuation  of  the  holdings  by  the  parishioners  assembled  at  vestry,  who 
appoint  an  applotting  committee.  Before  the  applotment  can  be  collected,  it  must  be  pro- 
duced at  next  Easter  meeting,  where  the  parishioners  have  the  power  of  making  objections; 
and  if  still  dissatisfied,  have  the  power  of  applying  to  the  barrister  at  next  quarter  sessions. 

Tn  this  parish  there  have  been  no  reason  for  being  discontented  with  the  distribution  of 
this  fund  by  the  churchwardens,  nor  have  they  been  guilty  of  any  peculation.  There  is  no 
foundling  hospital  where  deserted  children  could  be  sent,  since  the  one  in  Dublin  was  closed 
two  years  ago.  The  children  are  not  yet  old  enough  to  be  apprenticed,  the  hospital  being 
but  two  years  closed ; besides,  there  is  no  apprentice  fund. 
o-5-  b 4 The 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

1‘.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Carloui. 
Bar.  Carlow. 


Parishes  of  Dun- 
leckny and  IP ells. 
Baronies  of  East 
and  West  I dr  one. 


The  expense  of  sending  deserted  children  to  nurse  among  the  peasantry  is  much  greater 
than  providing  for  them  in  the  Foundling-hospital;  the  charge  at  present  being  an  annual 
one  of  5 1.,  instead  of,  as  heretofore,  that  sum  covering  the  entire  charge  at  the  Foundling- 
hospital. 

Children  who  have  been  deserted  have  boon  remarked  in  their  course  through  life  to  be 
ill-conducted,  owing  to  carelessness  in  selecting  proper  masters.  Mr.  Vernon  says,  “ L have 
been  told  by  some  children,  on  my  remonstrating  with  them,  that  during  their  apprentice- 
ship they  were  made  to  sleep  with  the  pigs,  and  otherwise  ill-treated.”  There  was  no 
instance  known  of  children,  not  provided  for  by  the  parish,  being  obliged  to  beg  to  support 
themselves.  There  are  no  children  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  It  was 
considered  that  the  desertion  of  children  may  be  encouraged  by  the  practice  of  taking  charge 
of  them.  Desertion  of  children  has  not  increased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Vernon  and  Mr.  Jackson  would  sugg'est,  as  advisable,  some  power  to  raise  a 
fund  for  apprenticing  children  at  a certain  age;  and  the  ltcv.  Mr.  Dwyer  is  of  opinion,  that 
the  religious  persuasion  of  the  child  ought  not  to  be  limited  to  any  particular  denomination, 
but  decided  by  the  majority  of  the  rate-payers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate.— Pnii.ii?  Bagnall,  esq.,  j.  i*.  Dunleckny — 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  Bernard,  rector  of  Wells,  West  Idronc. — Mr.  Patrick  Bout.c  Kit,  farmer, 
Kilcarrick. — Robert  Bunbury,  shoemaker. — Mr.  William  Corrioan,  postmaster. — James 
Davis,  millwright  and  carpenter. — .Mr.  Dowling,  brewer  and  grocer. — John  ITanaiian, 
labourer. — Lieut.  Hugh  Hawicsiiaw,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Kehok,  parish  priest, 
Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone. — Mr.  Richard  Keuoe,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Little, 
draper. — Thomas  Litton,  esq.,  Bagnalstown. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Maiion,  catholic  curate  of  Wells, 
West  Idrone. — John  Magee,  brewer  and  farmer,  Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idronc. — Mr.  Patrick 
Moran,  grocer  and  merchant,  Leighlin.— William  O’Neill,  esq.— Mr.  Terence  O’Neill,  inn- 
keeper and  farmer,  Leighlin. — Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  PnELAN,  roman-catholic  coadjutor. — Colonel 
Rochfort,  magistrate,  Clagrenan.' — Rev.  Samuel  Roberts,  parish  priest,  Leighlin.— Sin- 

gleton, esq.,  farmer  and  merchant. — Mr.  Patrick  Tierney,  grocer  anil  farmer. — Mr.  IIenry 
Watson,  general  merchant,  Leighlin. 

Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  says,  “ There  are  from  30  to  40  orphans  supported  cither  by  their  rela- 
tions or  by  begging  in  the  parish  of  Dunleckny.” 

Dean  Bernard  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  say,  that  in  the  parish  of  Wells  there  are  two 
deserted  children. 

“ The  deserted  children  are  invariably  illegitimate,  and  supposed  to  bo  deserted  with  the 
hope  that  they  will  be  better  provided  for  than  if  the  mothers  were  to  try  to  rear  them.” — 
(Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson,  &c.) 

The  children  seldom  perish  before  they  arc  discovered.  Mr.  Singleton  mentions  one 
instance  of  a child  who  was  found  in  the  middle  of  a field  without  any  marks  of  violence 
on  its  person.  It  was  supposed  to  have  perished  from  cold.  In  Wells,  Dean  Bernard  only 
knows  of  one  instance  of  infanticide  within  1 2 years. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  the  labouring  classes  are  quite  unable  to  make  any  provision 
for  their  orphans,  “ from  never  having  a shilling  they  can  call  their  own.” 

Colonel  Itochfort  says,  " The  orphans  are  frequently  supported  by  the  relations,  and  are 
sometimes  taken  by  families  and  brought  up  as  their  own  children  ; hut  the  law  only  allows 
a provision  for  children  under  12  months  old  found  destitute  apd  deserted,  and  sometimes 
presentments  are  obtained  from  the  judge  of  assize  where  the  parish  has  neglected  to  sup- 
port the  child : the  duty  of  attending  to  deserted  children  devolves  on  the  parish  overseer, 
by  whom  the  children  are  usually  sent  to  some  woman  in  the  parish  to  be  nursed.” 

The  clergymen  generally  go  to  see  the  children  at  the  residence  of  the  nurse,  or  they  are 
brought  to  them.  “ Surely,  when  they  want  money,”  the  greatest  amount  of  which  allowed 
for  each  child  is  5Z.,  which  is  raised  by  parochial  assessment,  being  an  acreable  rate  in 
general — ( all  concur.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  “Those  children  brought  up  by  the  parish  nurses  are  much 
healthier  than  those  reared  in  an  institution.” 

Col.  Rochfort  also  states  it  as  his  opinion,  “ that  those  children  who  had  been  privately 
withheld  by  the  nurses  and  brought  up  with  their  own  children  are  infinitely  more  moral 
than  those  sent  back  to  the  Foundling-hospital  and  apprenticed  out  by  them ; many  in- 
stances that  he  has  known  of  those  children  being  apprenticed  out,  have  turned  out  very 
badly.”  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  corroborated  this,  and  says,  “ that  in  almost  all  cases  the 
females  turn  out  badly.” 

It  is  generally  thought  less  expensive  and  a greater  advantage  to  have  the  deserted 
children  put  out  to  nurse  than  sent  to  a foundling-hospital.  Mr.  Singleton  says,  “ he  knows 
an  instance  of  a woman  who  has  taken  a child  and  guaranteed  to  bear  the  whole  onus  of 
its  support  for  40  s.  She  stated  that  she  was  its  grandmother.  These  children,  after  a 
residence  of  a few  years,  become  in  every  way  part  members  of  the  family,  and  are  not 
treated  as  a separate  class.” 

Colonel  Rochfort  thinks  the  mortality  greater  amongst  those  children  who  are  sent  to  the 
Foundling-hospital,  than  those  who  are  nursed  in  the  parish,  which  probably  may  be 

attributed 
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attributed  to  the  hardships  suffered  while  travelling  to  the  hospital,  and  that  those  who  are 
nursed  in  the  parish  are  much  better  off' in  every  way,  as  they  are  generally  sent  to  a house 
where  there  is  a cow ; and  the  people  became  so  attached  to  them  as  to  make  no  difference 
between  them  and  their  own  children. 

This  facility  of  having  illegitimate  children  well  taken  care  of  may  increase  the  number 
of  them,  but  it  prevents  infanticide — {all  concur.) 

Dean  Bernard  thinks  the  closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital  a matter  of  regret, 
and  that  it  has  been  a cause  of  great  inconvenience  to  the  parochial  clergy. 

Colonel  Rochfort  thinks  it  desirable  that  illegitimate  children  should'  be  left  with  the 
nurses,  as  they  in  general  become  quite  attached  to  them,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pain 
and  reluctance  that  they  will  give  them  up. 

Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  says  he  has  known  several  instanees  of  deserted  children,  when 
apprenticed  out,  running  away  from  their  masters  and  returning  to  their  nurses. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 


Leinster , 
County  Carlow. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


Parishes  of  Dun- 
leckny  and  Wells. 
Baronies  of  East 
and  West  Idrone. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Captain  Carter. — Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow. — Robert  Doynf.,  esq.  j.  p— 

Mr.  Dwyer,  farmer.— Major  Eustace,  j.p — Mr.  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer Parish  Tullow. 

Reverend  Beresfoud  Johnston,  rector.— James  Keeley,  mason.— Patrick  M'Anaby,  Bar.  Rathvilly. 

labourer.— Lawrence  Murphy,  carpenter.— Mr.  Lawrence  Murphy,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — — - — - 

James  Neil,  labourer.— Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  administrator.— Mr.  John  Nolan, 

farmer.— John  Payne,  esq.  m.d.— Mr.  Michael  Roache Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer.— 

Captain  Whelan,  j.  p. 

There  are  no  orphans  supported  by  the  parish,  but  the  Rev.  B.  Johnston  said  there 
were  six  foundlings  and  five  protestant  orphans  in  it  at  present.  The  foundlings  are  merely 
sent  from  the  Foundling-hospital  to  nurse.  The  orphans  are  also  from  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  in  Dublin,  and  placed  at  nurse.  There  were  only  two  deserted  children 
in  the  parish  during  the  last  three  years,  who  were  sent  to  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin. 

The  custom  is  decreasing.  1 he  children  are  supposed  to  be  mostly  illegitimate,  and  deserted, 
with  the  hope  of  their  being  better  provided  for  than  the  means  of  the  mother  could  possibly 
do.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  a case  within  his  own  knowledge,  where  a female  servant 
left  her  child  in  the  premises  of  a farmer  who  was  the  father:  the  mother  would  have  been 
herself  unable  to  provide  for  it.  The  children  seldom  perish  before  they  are  discovered ; 
wages  being  at  present  only  sufficient  to  support  life,  and  the  rents  of  cabins  very  high. 

Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr.  Doyne  were  both  of  opinion  that  parents  could  not  lay  up  any 
provision  in  the  event  of  their  children  becoming  orphans;  and  the  idea  is  not  known  or 
attempted  by  the  labourers.  They  are  not  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  the 
poorer  classes  do  not,  by  weekly  subscriptions  of  I d.  or  2 d.,  maintain  them.  To  come 
under  the  operation  of  the  laws  for  providing  for  deserted  children,  they  must  be  under 
12  months  old,  and  no  trace  of  their  parents  discovered. 

Presentments  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  are  obtained  from  the  assizes  when 
required.  The  churchwardens,  since  the  extinction  of  vestry  cess,  do  not  invariably  take 
charge  of  such  children.  The  law  provides  for  no  others  than  children  deserted  in  the 
parish ; they  are  not  put  to  nurse  by  churchwardens.  There  are  none  supported  by  the 
parish.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital  to  which  deserted  children  can  invariably  be  sent. 

There  are  five  children  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  The  Rev.  B.  Johnston 
said  they  were  well  clothed  and  fed,  and  5s.  per  annum  allowed  for  educating,  and  placed 
under  the  control  of  the  Protestant  rector.  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  chil- 
dren leads  to  forsaking  them,  hut  on  the  other  hand  may  prevent  infanticide.  The  Rev.  B. 

Johnston  was  assured  by  a most  competent  judge,  that  the  increase  of  infanticide  generally 
has  been  awful  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin.  The  practice  of 
desertion  has  decreased  since  it  has  closed.  Further  legislative  interference  on  the  point  is 
considered  necessary,  and  that  the  duty  of  the  parochial  offices  ought  to  be  more  closely 
defined,  and  more  imperative.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  stated  that  he  suffered  severely  by  the 
uncertain  state  of  the  law  in  the  parish  of  St.  Canice  in  Kilkenny,  where  four  children  were 
left  at  different  times  on  his  premises,  under  the  idea  that  he  was  bound  to  provide  for 
them. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


James  Bayne,  publican  and  farmer— Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan.— Edward  Marks,  labourer.—  

Patrick  Mulvany,  tillage  farmer— J.  H.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  p.,  resident  country  gentleman.—  Parish  Cadami- 
Rev.  Eugene  O’Reily,  catholic  curate.—Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector.  Parishes  oS/isa! 

There  are  five  deserted  children  in  these  parishes.  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  says,  in  27  drimna,  Mykrs- 
years  they  have  not  amounted  to  one  in  two  years,  and  do  not  appear  to  increase  or  decrease.  town,Carnd,  Nur- 
There  is  no  instance  of  a legitimate  child  being  deserted.  A few  have  perished  before  they  and  JWZrew^ 

have  been  discovered.  Deserted  children  are  supported  by  Sunday  collections  at  the  chapel;  Bar.  Carbery. 

some  by  charitable  individuals.  

Mr.  Nangle  says,  some  are  supported  by  grand  jury  presentments.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan 
says,  the  protestant  minister  applied  for  such  presentments,  and  obtained  5/.  for  one  deserted 
child.  When  money  is  raised  by  presentment,  the  minister  sends  the  child  to  be  nursed. 

One  instance  occurred  where  the  person  appointed  to  collect  money  for  the  nursing  of  a de- 
°’5*  Q serted 
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Leinster , 
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Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 


County  Kildare. 

Parish  of  the  Union 
of  Castlcdermot. 
Baronies  of  Kilkea 
and  Moonc. 


serted  child,  having  promised  payment  to  the  nurse,  and  not  being  able  to  collect,  was 
obliged  by  the  magistrates  to  pay  it  himself : he  was  afterwards  remunerated  by  grand  jury 
presentment.  Some  time  after  it  was  discovered  that  the  father  of  the  child  was  the  brother 
to  the  collector ; he  absconded  to  America  on  the  discovery  being  made.  Five  pounds  is 
the  amount  allowed  for  each  child.  Vote  of  vestry  empowers  a collection  on  the  parish. 
The  parishioners  invariably  refuse  to  pay  ; application  is  then  made  for  grand  jury  present- 
ment, which  is  always  granted.  The  children  nursed  by  parish  subscriptions  are  sent  to 
farmers  when  able  to  work;  and  though  they  are  more  strong,  more  healthy, and  better 
in  morals  than  those  brought  up  in  the  Dublin  Foundling-bospilal,  yet  they  do  not  turn  out 
as  well  as  those  brought  up  by  their  parents.  All  concur  in  thinking  that  the  practice  of 
taking  charge  of  deserted  children  leads  to  their  desertion.  Some  short  time  ago  a child  was 
deserted  in  the  parish ; the  mother  was  observed  to  conceal  herself  near  the  spot,  and  re- 
mained there  during  the  day  until  the  child  was  taken  up. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Arciibold,  esq.  magistrate.— Bryan  Boulger,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Corcoran,  farmer.— 
Thomas  Doran,  labourer. — Rev.  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castlcdermot  and  Timolin — 
Mr.  John  Dunne,  farmer. — Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castlcdermot. — Rev.  Arch- 
bold Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castlcdermot.— John  Hutchinson,  farmer — Mr.  Sylvester  Kelly, 
farmer.— Michael  Keogh,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Mac  Donald,  farmer.— Mr.  James  Mac 
Donald,  farmer. — Mr.  Patrick  Magratii,  farmer. — Mr.  Daniel  M'Louoiiltn,  farmer. — ltcv. 
Edward  Murphy,  catholic  curate.— Mr.  John  Murphy,  fanner — John  Murphy,  farmer.— 
Charles  Neal,  farmer. — George  Payne,  esq.— James  Payne. — Mr.  Edward  Scully  (who 
took  the  census  of  this  parish).— Michael  Styles,  farmer, 

At  the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  there  were  six  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish ; and  on  an  average  of  three  years,  they  were  informed  that  about  two 
desertions  occur  annually.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  says  that  the  crime  is,  if  anything, 
rather  on  the  increase  in  frequency  ; and  he  is  disposed  to  seek  the  cause  in  the  closing  the 
Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin.  “ Under  present  circumstances,”  says  lie,  “ the  mother 
has  continual  opportunities  of  seeing  her  child,  as  it  is  always  put  to  nurse  in  the  parish  ill 
which  it  is  found.”  Formerly  a woman  hesitated  long  before  she  deserted  her  offspring,  as 
the  chances  were,  that  after  it  had  been  sent  to  the  hospital  she  would  never  set  her  eyes  on 
it  again.  Most  foundlings  are  supposed  to  be  of  illegitimate  birth.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  states 
positively,  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  where  a legitimate  child  was  deserted  by  its 
parents.  None  have  ever  perished  before  being  discovered,  as  they  are  generally  placed  in 
some  conspicuous  or  much-frequented  place;  very  frequently  at  the  door  of  the  parish 
priest.  It  is  considered  that  it  would  have  been  quite  impossible  for  the  parents  of  those 
children  who  have  been  left  orphans  to  have  made  any  provision  for  them.  “ Jt  could  not 
be  done,”  remarks  Mr.  Hamilton,  “ because  their  wages  barely  afford  them  the  necessaries 
of  life.  I expect  that  before  next  Christmas  the  labourers  will  lie  obliged  to  work  for  (id. 
or  Sd.  a day.  The  farmers,  after  paying  their  rents,  will  have  hardly  money  to  pay  them 
with,  the  price  of  all  produce  is  so  very  low.”  There  arc  not  any  religious  orders  to  under- 
take the  care  of  orphans,  nor  do  the  labouring  classes  enter  into  any  subscription  for  the 
purpose.  When  any  child  is  found  deserted,  and  that  its  parents  cannot  be  discovered,  or 
when,  as  Mr.  Hamilton  conceives,  its  parents,  from  physical  or  other  causes,  are  incapable 
of  supporting  it,  the  law  provides  that  the  parish  shall  make  a provision  for  its  support. 
Presentments  are  also  allowed  by  the  grand  jury  for  the  purpose;  and  the  churchwardens, 
who  are  also  in  general  constituted  overseers  of  'foundlings,  are  bound  to  attend  to  the  duo 
application  of  the  funds  thus  procured.  In  Mr.  Hamilton’s  opinion,  orphans  have  fully  as 
strong  a claim  upon  the  parish  as  deserted  children;  and  he  adds,  that  if  any  objection  was 
made°to  the  maintaining  of  such,  he  would  immediately  apply  to  the  judge  of  assize,  and  he 
has  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  allowed  a presentment.  Children  of  both  descriptions  are 
put  out  to  nurse  by  the  churchwardens,  in  their  capacity  of  overseers,  and  are  always  given 
to  women  resident  in  the  parish,  over  whom  a constant  control  is  easily  exercised.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  is  in  the  habit  of  having  the  children  brought  to  him  two  or  three  times 
a year ; and  always  previous  to  an  application  for  a presentment,  he  has  never  had  reason 
to  complain  of  their  being  neglected.  £.  5 is  the  highest  sum  that  can  be  levied  for  the 
support  of  a deserted  child.  If  the  child  be  what  is  called  a wet  child,  that  is  to  say, 
requires  to  be  suckled,  that  sum  is  allowed ; but  if  it  be  passed  the  age  indicated,  only 
3/.  10s.  The  question  is  put  at  the  Easter  vestry,  as  to  the  provision  for  the  children  of 
the  parish;  if  the  opinion  be  in  favour  of  it,  the  sum  agreed  upon  is  levied  by  an  acreable 
assessment  upon  the  union  at  large.  This  was  always  the  practice  until  within  the  last  three 
years,  since  which  the  parishioners  have  refused  to  pay  church  rates ; recourse  has  in  con- 
sequence been  had  to  the  judge,  and  he  has  hated  a presentment  for  the  same  end,  off  the 
barony.  There  have  not  been  any  complaints  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  churchwardens 
have  discharged  the  part  of  their  duty  under  consideration ; there  te  no  room  for  peculation, 
according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  because  the  funds  lie  in  his  hands  until  they  are 
required  for  use ; and  moreover  he  is  generally  in  advance.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital 
to  which  the  parish  can.  send  its  deserted  children.  The  Dublin  hospital  has  been  closed 
but  two  years,  and  there  has  not  occurred  an  occasion  to  apprentice  any  child  within  that 
period.  The  expense  is  precisely  the  same  under  the  present  system  as  when  the  Foundling- 

hospital 
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hospital  was  open.  It  has  been  a general  observation,  that  those  children  who  have  been 
apprenticed  to  gentlemen  have  turned  out  well,  and  the  contrary  has  been  remarked  of  those 
who  have  been  bound  to  petty  tradesmen.  This  difference  has  been  attributed  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  latter  being  worse  fed  and  clothed,  and  in  general  receiving  worse  treatment 
than  he  had  been  accustomed  to.  The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  has  never  extended  its 
operation  to  these  parishes.  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  is  conceived 
by  the  witnesses  to  be  rather  promotive  of  desertion ; but  this  disadvantage,  in  their  opinion, 
is  more  than  counterbalanced  by  its  efficacy  in  checking  infanticide.  The  affection  dis- 
played by  the  nurses  towards  the  foundlings  that  have  been  entrusted  to  their  charge,  is 
sometimes  very  remarkable.  Mr.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  mention  instances  where  it 
has  been  stronger  than  towards  their  own  offspring.  They  allude  to  one  in  particular,  that 
occurred  within  the  last  three  years.  A nurse  was  required  to  give  up  a child  which  had 
arrived  at  the  age  of  being  withdrawn.  “ I have,”  exclaimed  she,  “ six  children  of  my  own ; 
take  any  of  them  that  you  like,  but  leave  me  this.  1 will  place  20 1.  in  your  hands  as  a 
pledge  that  I will  take  proper  care  of  it.”  This  woman  and  her  husband  followed  the  child 
up  to  Dublin,  and  remained  there  during  three  months,  until  they  discovered  to  whom  it 
bad  been  assigned.  They  now  return  thither  regularly  every  year  to  visit  it. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Christo  piter  A dams,  labourer. — Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police. — Thomas  Brennan, 
labourer. — Mr.  James  Byrne,  miller — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  protestant  rector.— John  Clark, 
labourer. — Mr.  Martin  Con  net  on,  farmer. — Peter  Corrigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Cos- 
grave,  shopkeeper  aud  farmer. — Michael  Costello,  labourer. —Mr.  Patrick  Cullen,  farmer. 
—Thomas  M'Dermott,  labourer— Michael  Feagan,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Gilligan,  farmer. 
— Mr.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster. — John  Gormon,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Hackett,  shop- 
keeper.—Mr.  Patrick  Haligan,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest.— Edward 
Holson,  labourer.  — Mr.  Ambrose  Hughes,  shopkeeper.— Patrick  Irving,  labourer.—  Mr. 
Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper — Thomas  Kearney,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  Patrick  Lube,  shop- 
keeper.—Mr.  James  Magratii,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  James  Mangan,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer.— Michael  Nevin,  labourer — Mr.  James  O’Shaughnessy,  innkeeper.— Mr. 
John  Power,  farmer.— John  Ratigan,  labourer.— Mr.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper— 
Mr.  James  Reilly,  schoolmaster  of  National  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper. 
— Patrick  Smith,  labourer.— Mr.  Richard  W'ade,  fanner. — Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  farmer. 

There  is  but  one  deserted  child  at  present  in  the  parish,  supported  by  a poor  man  in 
whose  house  it  was  left ; but  no  application  having  been  made  for  12  months,  the  child  was 
too  old,  agreeably  to  law,  for  the  parish  to  ta.ke  charge  of  it.  Mr.  Reilv  states,  there  was  a 
boy  about  nine  years  old,  who  lives  by  begging;  he  was  deserted  by  his  parents  when  three 
years  old,  and  has  followed  this  life  ever  since.  Deserted  children  are  considered  to  be 
always  illegitimate.  There  have  been  three  instances  known  in  the  parish,  where  the  chil- 
dren perished  before  they  were  discovered  ; two  of  them  were  found  in  the  canal,  and  one 
was  buried  in  a dunghill.  It  was  conceived  quite  impossible  for  the  labouring  classes  to 
lay  by  anything  for  their  children  incase  of  their  becoming  orphans;  neither  is  the  attempt 
ever  made,  as  it  must  be  utterly  useless.  The  parish  will  not  take  charge  of  deserted  chil- 
dren, except  they  be  found  destitute  of  parents,  and  under  1 2 months  old ; and  then  church- 
wardens as  overseers  take  charge  of  them,  but  the  parish  takes  no  note  of  orphans,  as  there 
is  no  law  authorizing  them. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Burgh.— Mr.  James  Byrne— John  Clarke,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police— 
Simon  Cullen,  labourer.-WiLLiAM  Corcoran,  labourer— Mr.  Patrick  Currie— John 
Currin,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  p.  p— Mr.  Pat  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer— Mr. 
Richard  Finamore— Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick— James  Flanagan,  labourer— William  P. 
Gahagan,  m.  d — Michael  Gaul,  labourer— William  Goodwin,  esq— Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

—Mr.  Edward  Haydon— Robert  Hayes,  m.  d.,  churchwarden Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  roman- 

catholic  curate— Mr.  Owen  Lalor— Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper — Peter  Lyons,  esq.— 
Johm  Magrath,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres— Mr.  Felix  Mirna,  huckster.— William 
Murphy,  mendicant. — Andrew  Neal,  labourer.— Edward  Neal,  labourer— Rev.  Edward 
George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas— John  Rutherford,  esq.— John  Stanley,  labourer.— Major 
Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  police. —Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres— Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tracy. — Mr.  William  Wilson. — Patrick  Walsh,  dispensary  doctor. 

The  number  of  deserted  children  at  the  time  of  Assistant  Commissioners  Tinting,  was 
ve,  and  about  50  orphans ; the  annual  average  of  deserted  children  being  about  eight, 
ivir.  Goodwin,  the  secretary  to  the  grand  jury  of  this  county,  states,  that  in  Athy  there  are 
°-5-  ca  at 
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at  present  20  deserted  children.  The  number  of  desertions  has  certainly  increased,  within 
the  last  five  years.  Mr.  Goodwin  states,  “ at  the  gate  of  my  residence  two  children  more 
lately  left;  I traced  the  mo  them,  who  declared  their  inability  to  support  the  children,  and 
that  they  knew  they  would  be  well  taken  care  of  by  me.”  Deserted  children  are  always 
illegitimate,  and  occasionally  perish  before  they  are  discovered.  Major  Tandy  observes, 
“ About  four  months  ago  a woman  was  detected  who  exposed  her  child ; I committed  her 
to  gaol,  but  from  previous  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  the  child  died  in  the  gaol;  the  woman 
was  in  a state  of  dreadful  want.”  It  was  deemed  impossible  for  a labourer,  considering  the 
rate  of  wages,  to  make  any  provision  for  his  children  in  case  of  their  becoming  orphans,  nor 
is  the  attempt  to  do  so  ever  made.  Children  under  12  months  found  deserted,  arc  supported 
by  presentments  at  the  assizes;  but  orphans  receive  no  legal  support,  the  law  makes  no 
provision  for  them.  The  churchwarden,  as  overseer,  takes  charge  of  all  deserted  children; 
and  afterwards,  by  the  direction  of  the  minister,  they  are  put  out  to  nurse  to  women  in  the 
parish,  nor  can  they  be  neglected,  being  under  the  inspection  of  the  parochial  authorities. 
The  sum  granted  for  the  support  of  a deserted  child  is  5 1.  a year,  which  is  presented  for  by 
the  churchwardens,  against  whom  no  charge  of  neglect  or  peculation  has  ever  been  made. 
There  is  no  hospital  for  deserted  children  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in 
Dublin,  the  whole  charge  in  which  was  5/.  There  is  no  apprentice  fund  for  foundlings. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  parish  priest. — Michael  Byrne, 
labourer.— Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer. — Dr.  William  Godfrey  Dyas — Peter  Ennis,  farmer. 
• — Mr.  John  Fagan,  huckster. — Mr.  John  Farrell,  baker  and  farmer — Robert  Fitzgerald, 
esq.  j.  p. — Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman-catholic  curate. — Dr.  James  Fitzsimons,  m.d. 

William  Flood,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Gardener,  huckster — William  Gore,  labourer 

and  small  farmer. — Patrick  Gorman,  mason. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Herb erton — Mr.  James 
Hynes,  farmer.— Owen  Kavakagh,  labourer. — William  Kavanagii,  farmer — air.  Tiiomas 
Kelly,  large  farmer. — Joseph  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican — Pat  Lee,  farmer.— Mr.  James 
M'Kenn a,  parochial  schoolmaster.— Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher — Mr.  Michael  Mylod,  farmer 
and  innkeeper.— George  Pim,  esq.,  j.  r — John  Pim,  esq.,  J.  p. — Edward  J.  Townsend,  chief 
constable  of  police.' 

Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  parish  priest,  says,  " There  are  in  the  catholic  union  of  parishes  about 
12  orphans  and  three  deserted  children;  one  of  the  latter  was  since  the  closing  of  the 
Foundling-hospital;  but  latterly  the  number  appears  to  be  stationary.  In  all  cases  of 
desertion  the  children  are  considered  illegitimate;  and  the  reason  for  desertion  is  to  get  rid 
of  the  expense  and  to  cover  of  their  own  character.” 

All  agree  in  saying  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  working  classes  to  lay  by 
anything  from  their  earnings  against  a time  of  need  for  their  orphans. 

Two  of  the  three  deserted  children  in  the  catholic  unions  are  supported  by  private,  contri- 
butions, and  one  by  a grant  of  grand  jury  presentment,  and  no  great  dilliculty  is  found  in 
collecting  it.  The  orphans  are  supported  by  the  alms  of  the  people. 

Deserted  children  are  usually  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  clergymen  of  the  parish  with  women 
residing  in  the  parish,  who  in  general  treat  the  children  with  the  greatest  kindness.  Five 
pounds°pev  annum  is  the  limit  of  expenditure  allowed  for  the  support  of  each  child;  it  is 
levied  by  assessments  on  the  barony. — (Rev.  Mr.  Browne.) 

“ The  practice  of  thus  taking  charge  of  deserted  children,”  continues  Mr.  Browne,  “ is 
not  found  to  increase  the  number,  as  we  are  very  particular  in  investigating ; and  the  fear  of 
detection  has  prevented  many ; there  can  bo  no  doubt  of  it,  as  I myself  have  exposed  the 
the  parties.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Brennan  observes,  “it  may  lead  to  desertion,  but  it  prevents  the  crime  of 
infanticide ; and  of  the  two  evils  the  first  is  the  lesser.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Browne  thinks,  “ the  difficulty  and  expense  attending  the  necessary  application 
to  the  judge  of  assize  for  so  small  a grant  yearly,  throw  such  obstacles  in  the  way,  that 
some  greater  facility  is  requisite,  the  present  mode  almost  excluding  the  attempt. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Casey,  cottier.— Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer,  10  acres.— Captain  Graham,  magistrate. — 
Mr.  Johnston,  an  extensive  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  parish  priest.— Rev.  Mr.  Maguire, 
rector.— Rev.  Mr.  Moffet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish  and  a magistrate,  residing 

in  the  town  of  Ballymahon Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant.— Michael  Rouricb 

labourer. 

There  is  at  present  only  one  child  that  has  been  deserted  in  the  parish,  but  no  assess- 
ment has  been  paid  during  the  last  two  years.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  able 
to  procure  any  information  from  either  of  the  churchwardens  on  the  subjects  relating  to  this 

portion 
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portion  of  their  inquiry : with  one  of  those  officers  they  were  not  able  to  obtain  an  interview. 
“ The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can  cannot  state  how  many  orphans  there  may  be  in  the  parish  below 
the  age  of  12  years,  but  he  knows  that  there  are  five  or  six  of  that  age  now  begging;  SUch 
children  are  the  objects  of  very  general  sympathy,  and  are  usually  taken  into  thei  "houses, 
and  brought  up  as  servants  by  farmers,  for  whom  their  fathers  have  worked.”  Neither  the 
last-mentioned  gentlemen,  nor  any  other  of  the  witnesses  examined  can  recollect  an  instance 
of  a child  losing  both  its  parents  while  yet  an  infant. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  0 Beirne,  p.  p. — Laxjghlin  M'Can,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  rector 
and  j.  p. — Mr.  Farrell,  considerable  farmer.— -Mr.  Gregg,  considerable  farmer.— John  Hig- 
gins, labourer. — John  Keefe,  labourer. 

There  is  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish ; four  within  the  last  five  years;  desertion  has 
decreased,  but  a cause  cannot  be  assigned;  all  the  children  are  believed  to  be  illegitimate; 
they  have  never  perished  before  they  were  discovered.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  parents 
of  the  working  classes  could  not  provide  for  their  children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
orphans.  There  are  about  16  orphan  children  unable  to  support  themselves,  and  belonging 
to  six  or  seven  families ; they  are  mostly  supported  by  going  from  one  neighbour  to  another. 
Two  families  have  a small  quantity  of  land,  which  their  neighbours  assist  them  to  cultivate. 
There  are  also  some  young  orphan  children,  having  adult  brothers  who  support  them,  but 
who  cannot  be  supposed  to  take  the  same  interest  in  them  as  parents.  One  family  of 
orphans,  of  four  individuals,  is  supported  by  a contribution  from  four  of  the  resident  gentry. 
None  are  brought  up  by  religious  orders,  or  by  subscriptions  from  the  working  classes.  All 
whose  parents  are  not  knowu,  or  cannot  be  found,  are  considered  deserted.  No  present- 
ments are  obtained  from  the  assizes  for  their  support.  The  churchwarden  does  not  take 
care  of  orphans,  nor,  latterly,  of  deserted  children,  as  the  parishioners  have  refused  payment 
of  the  money  levied  for  that  purpose.  The  latter  were  formerly  put  out  by  the  churchwar- 
dens to  nurse,  to  women  resident  in  the  parish ; but  the  duty  of  inspection  Was  generally 
neglected  ; 3 1.  or  4 1.  per  annum  was  the  sum  usually  paid  for  nursing,  which  continued  to 
the  age  at  which  the  woman  might  consent  to  adopt  the  child,  usually  about  10  or  12  years. 
The  fund  was  supplied  by  parish  assessment,  and  no  objection  was  made  to  its  distribution. 
There  is  no  foundling-hospital  or  orphan  institution  here ; the  children  usually  merge  into 
the  families  ot  their  nurses.  If  no  provision  were  made  for  deserted  children,  some  would 
be  prevented  from  deserting  them,  as  they  now  are  by  the  fear  of  their  being  brought  up  as 
protestants  by  the  protestant  parochial  authorities : this  motive  Mr.  O’B.  knows  to  be 
influential,  from  the  following  circumstance.  Some  years  ago  he  took  charge  of  a deserted 
child ; immediately  afterwards  two  others  were  deserted,  with  papers  on  their  persons,  cer- 
tifying that  they  were  the  children  of  roman-catholics ; he  took  charge  of  them  also,  but 
proclaimed  at  his  chapel  that  he  would  never  do  so  again.  Not  more  than  two  were  deserted 
an  the  parish  since.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  no  further  legislation  was  desirable  with 
respect  to  deserted  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Peter  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer. Kirwan,  esq.  m.  d.— Patrick  Maguire, 

day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden — Thomas  Moxham,  farmer,  and  proprietor 

of  cabins  in  the  town,  occupied  by  labourers.— -Mr.  John  Murtagii,  cloth-merchant Rev. 

Mr.  Robinson,  rector,  and  j.  p.— Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  p. Thompson,  esq.,  j.  p. 

There  are  three  deserted  children  in  the  parish ; about  12  orphans  begging,  too  young 
to  earn  a support  for  themselves ; it  was  not  known  how  they  might  be  otherwise  provided 
a°r-  There  are  three  or  four  deserted  each  year ; the  mortality  amoug  them  is  very  great, 
as  they  are  mostly  all  bom  diseased.  They  are  supposed  to  be  deserted  by  prostitutes. 

he  number  has  decreased  progressively  for  the  last  1 2 years.  At  that  time  1 5 were  deserted 
in  a single  year,  and  the  average  was  about  eight.  Within  the  last  two  years  only  four 
have  been  deserted.  This  decrease  has  been  exactly  proportioned  to  the  difficulty  the  parish 
has  experienced  in  providing  for  them,  and  the  consequently  increased  circumspection  of 
-the  churchwardens,  who  now  never  take  charge  of  a child  without  the  strictest  inquiry  into 
the  circumstances  of  desertion.  The  difficulty  commenced  with  the  Dublin  Foundling- 
hospital  requiring  5 I.  with  each  child.  Now  that  the  hospital  is  closed,  the  parishioners 
have  refused  to  pay  the  sums  assessed  for  their  support  for  the  last  two  years.  The  children 
are  all  supposed  to  be  illegitimate  ; they  have  never  been  known  to  have  perished  before 
they  were  discovered.  Parents  of  the  working  classes  could  not  possibly  provide  for  their 
■children  if  they  become  orphans.  There  is  no  contribution  for  orphans,  but  there  are  several 
instances  where,  when  they  had  arrived  at  such  an  age  that  they  might  be  useful  in  run- 
ning errands,  &c.,  they  have  been  taken  in,  when  they  must  otherwise  have  begged,  by  the 
employers  of  their  father.  None  are  supported  by  religious  orders  or  by  subscriptions  from 
0,5*  c 3 the 
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the  poorer  classes.  All  children  are  considered  deserted  whose  parents  are  not  known,  or 
who  have  abandoned  them.  The  parish  have  never  been  called  on  to  support  an  orphan, 
and  is  not  supposed  to  be  obliged  to  do  so.  No  presentments  have  been  obtained  from  the 
assizes  either  for  deserted  children  or  orphans.  The  children  are  put  out  to  women  residin'* 
in  the  parish.  “ When  I had  funds,”  said  Mr.  M.,  “ I paid  the  nurses  weekly.  They  brought 
the  children  for  inspection  when  they  came  for  payment.  I am  not  aware  of  a legal  limit 
to  the  expenditure  upon  each  child,  exclusive  of  clothing  for  the  child.  I have  [raid  from 
1 s.  6 d.  to  2 s.  6 d.  a week  for  nursing,  varying  with  the  difficulty  or  danger  of  nursing  chil- 
dren affected  as  they  have  been  almost  always  with  venereal.  The  oldest  we  have  is  four 
years  of  age.  Before  1830  we  sent  all  to  the  Foundling-hospital.  The  fund  was  derived 
from  parochial  assessment.  No  objection  was  made  to  its  distribution.  It  arose  from  con- 
founding it  with  church  cess.  Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  since  the  closing  of  the  Found- 
ling-hospital to  enable  us  to  judge  of  the  effects  of  the  new  system.”  None  are  supported 
by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  No  further  legislation  on  the  subject  was  thought 
desirable  by  any  of  the  witnesses. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Burke,  farmer,  who  holds  20  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself. — Rev.  Mr. 
OTerrall,  p.  p.— Christopher  Geeiian,  day-labourer.— -Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  protestant  curate. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Price,  wesleyan  clergyman.— Michael  Shan  let,  schoolmaster,  surveyor,  and  occa- 
sionally labourer  for  hire.— Valentine  Skipton,  esq.,  j.  p— Robert  Wilson,  middle  landlord. 

For  many  years  there  has  been  no  child  deserted  in  the  parish. 

It  was  not  considered  possible  with  present  wages  for  parents  in  the  labouring  class  to 
spare  what  might  provide  for  children  in  case  of  their  becoming  orphans.  In  answer  to  a 
question.  Could1  they  spare  money  to  drink  ? the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Farrell  and  Mr.  Wilson  both 
agreed  that  they  scarcely  recollect  to  have  seen  a labourer  drunk;  those  wIiq  can  afford  to 
drink  being  found  among  tradesmen  and  farmers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Carbry,  general  merchant.— Mr.  Dwyer,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Ganby,  bilker,  grocer  and 
spirit  dealer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hudson. — Mr.  Keenaoii,  baker.— Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  presbyterian 
minister. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Donoghoe,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Mr.  Williams,  town-serjeant  and 
under  agent  to  Lord  Longford. 

There  were  seven  deserted  children  in  the  parish,  all,  together  with  one  who  lately  died 
having  been  deserted  since  February  1 830 ; they  were  believed,  without  exception,  to  be 
illegitimate.  The  mothers  are  supposed  to  conceal  their  pregnancy  as  long  as  possible,  and 
then  to  go,  under  some  pretence,  to  a strange  part  of  the  country  and  desert  the  child.  But 
one  instance  has  been  known,  within  seven  years  or  longer,  in  the  parish  where  the  child 
perished  before  it  was  discovered.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  from  the  present  wages  of  the 
working  classes,  parents  could  not  provide  for  children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  orphans. 
There  are  no  funds  or  resources  for  deserted  orphans.  By  the  laws  providing  for  deserted 
children,  an  affidavit  is  required  from  the  person  who  found  the  child,  that  he  is  not,  to  his 
knowledge,  a relation  of  it;  that  he  does  not  know  either  its  father  or  mother;  and  that  he 
was  not  concerned  in  its  desertion.  No  presentments  are  obtained  from  the  assizes  for  the 
maintenance  of  deserted  and  orphan  children,  but  the  churchwarden  invariably  takes  care  of 
them  when  such  an  affidavit  is  made.  There  is  no  law  which  provides  for  orphans.  De- 
serted children  are  put  to  nurse  to  women  residing  in  the  parish ; they  are  in  general  left  to 
the  care  of  the  nurses,  and  are  seldom  seen  by  the  churchwardens,  unless  when  the  nurse 
comes  for  money,  once  in  the  year  or  half  year.  The  amount  of  expenditure  upon  each 
child  is  limited  by  law  to  5Z.  per  annum.  The  amount  given  in  this  parish  is  4 until  the 
child  is  strong  enough  to  be  put  to  a trade,  generally  when  from  seven  to  ten  years’  old. 
They  have  not  as  yet  had  any  experience  of  the  age  at  which  the  parish  may  get  rid  of  the 
expense,  as  before  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  they  did  so  by  paying  5 1.  for  car- 
rying it  to  the  hospital.  The  fund  from  which  the  churchwarden  draws  for  their  mainte- 
nance is  derived  from  parochial  assessment,  which  is  made  according  to  an  ancient  division 
into  catrons , townparks  and  plots.  Many  complaints  are  made  of  the  irregularity  of  this  divi-* 
sion.  There  is  no  reason  for  discontent  with  the  distribution  by  the  churchwardens.  There 
is  no  foundling-hospital  to  which  the  children  can  be  sent.  Those  nursed  by  the  country 
people  are  frequently  adopted  by  them,  the  parish  being  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  expense, 
otherwise  they  are  apprenticed,  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  to  some  cheap  trade,  at  the 
earliest  possible  age.  The  character  of  the  children  in  after  life  must  depend  chiefly  on  that 
of  the  family  to  which  they  are  entrusted,  and  the  churchwarden  generally  considers  it  his 
duty  to  examine  the  character  of  the  nurse.  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted, 
children  does  not  to  any  great  extent  lead  to  their  desertion. 
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Mr.  Thomas  Elackalb,  miller  and  farmer — Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer Francis 

Dames,  esq.,  j.  r — Hugh  Donoghue,  labourer. — Patrick  Downey,  farmer Patrick  Fra 

reel,  labourer— Rev.  Michael  Flanaghan,  f.p.  of  Coddamstown.-Kev.  Thomas  Flood  p p 
of  Clonard — Mr.  Patrick  Gorman,  farmer— Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer— Mr' 
Philip  Gkadt,  shopkeeper— Denis  Hanagan,  labourer— John  Heyey,  esq.,  large  holder  of 
land— Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins,  clerk  of  petty  sessions— Garrett  Jackson,  labourer  -Thomas 
Keever,  farmer— Mr.  S.  Keenan,  schoolmaster— Thomas  Monks,  labourer— Matthew 
Mooney,  gaoler— Matthew  Murray,  carpenter— Edward  Murray,  gaoler— John  H. 
Nangle,  esq.,  j.  p— Rev.  Edward  Nikon,  vicar— Mr.  Christopher  O'Neill,  shopkeeper  and 
farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector  of  Castle  Carbery— Mr.  Michael  Rickard,  farmer. 
—Mr.  John  Roche,  shopkeeper— James  H.  Roree,  esq.,  j.  p— Robert  Rend,  esq.,  j.  p— 

Serjeant  Senior,  police— Mr.  George  Von  Freight,  chief  constable. Anthony  Walsh 

labourer. 

There  are  no  deserted  children  in  the  union.  There  is  one  orphan,  an  illegitimate  child. 
The  father  always  denied  it.  The  mother  supported  him  till  her  death,  winch  took  place 
about  eight  years  ago.  He  is  12  years  old,  and  is  supported  by  the  neighbours.  Consi- 
dering the  present  rate  of  wages  of  the  working  classes,  all  concur  in  opinion  that  it  is 
perfectly  impossible  for  parents  to  provide  for  their  children,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
orphans.  B 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Leinster. 
County  Meath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Copiain  White. 

. T.  N ug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Cloncrrd 
and  Killyon. 
Bar.  Upper  Mou- 
Jcnragk. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Gerald  Beere.  Doctor  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon— William  Cox,  labourer  —Mr  Wil- 
mam  Curries— Rev.  Michael  Mullen,  p.  p— Patrick  Murtagh,  labourer— Henry 
O’Connor,  esq.— James  West,  esq.,  j.  p. 

There  are  at  present  no  deserted  children,  and  but  few  orphans.  One  child  was  exnosed 
some  tun.  ago,  but  died  shortly  afterwards.  Deserted  children  were  always  supposed  to  be 
illegitimate,  and  were  supported  by  contributions.  Orphans  were  generally  maintained  bv 
the  emp  overs  of  the  parents,  as  it  „ quite  impossible  for  a labourer  to  lay  up  any  provision 
for  his  children,  m case  of  then-  becoming  orphans.  The  practice  of  deserting  children  has 
decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital,  anS  no  legislative  interference  was 
deemed  desirable,  as  the  number  is  so  small,  and  any  certain  fund  would  be  likely  to  increase 
or  cause  desertion  There  m an  instance,  in  an  adding  parish,  of  a 
supported  by  its  father,  who  came  forward  when  the  clergyman  refused  to  take  it.  S 


County  Westmeata. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Par.  Ballinacurrig 
Kilbrixy. 

Bar.  Moygish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Conlon.— Rev.  T.  Cauliielu,  rector— Michael  Finney,  beggar— Patrick  Ger  tchty 

CerCesiZg  i,ere°"B  ’ miiler-THOMAS  Stubbs,  e5q„  l.  p.  „f 

Rev  ? TC„,been  bU‘ ' T '?eS“ted  Child  wilM“  «*•»  three  years  in  the  parish 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Bcnoxcen. 
Bar.  Kilkenny , 
West. 


K -MTsrMrSo^' W-T^  HALmN\FOteSF!r  “T e~Wa““  F^»,  farmer.  — — 

Dutton  Pollard,  esq,  i.  p— Nicholas  Rtevp  f.rmlT’'  °apt“m  Pai£,i'ha“'  j-  p— William  Par.  Cartltpollard.- 


.vr .x. c,  — LiiusiAs  ttalpin,  tarmer 
Dutton  Pollard,  esq.,  j.  p.-Nicholas  Eieve,  farmer. 

at^^eceiY^bFFpportefrom^iKmtriliutions  **  - "1  and  those  that 

the  purpose ; they  are  always  illegitimate  If*8  persons,  as  there  is  no  public  ftud  for 
to  provide  for  their  childrenamonS  the  workint  ? 00"s.ldered  Tmte  impossible  for  parents 
” no  foundling-hospital  in  the  parish-  and^in?.  fh  p ’ “ju"  pi?Se11?  State  ofw“ges.  There 
closed,  the  practice  of  dt^|T&rrhr^m^!te1Wr,,1if  ?“blin  I,aS  be“ 
gerous  that  any  legislative  interference  should  takj  place.  so  that  it  seemed  dan- 


Bar.  Haiffovre,  or 
Dcmifoure. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Parish  Castletown 
Dclvin. 

Bar.  Delvin. 


Parish  Killvcan. 
Bar.  Farbill. 


Par.  Multifarnliam. 
Bar.  Cor  /cany. 


. County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  Torrens  M'Cullagli, 
Esq. 

Parishes  Horctoun, 
Clonmore,  Ardcolon , 
and  Killuran. 
Bar.  Shelmalicr. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  p.  r. — Laurence  Llotd  Henry,  esq.  j.  p.— Mr.  Michael  Hope,  farmer. 

— Rev.  Rodert  A.  Martin,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  James  Seery,  farmer.— Robert  Morgan 

Tigiie,  esq.,  j.  p. — The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

There  is  but  one  of  these  in  the  parish,  the  child  of  a woman  who  died  under  a hedge 
on  her  way  from  Cavan;  it  is  supported  by  a quarterly  collection  at  the  roman-catholic 
chapel,  which  amounts  to  about  5 s.  There  has  been  no  other  case  for  several  years.  Parents 
of  the  working  classes  could  not  possibly  provide  for  their  children,  in  the  event  of  their 
becoming  orphans,  considering  the  present  rate  of  wages.  The  present  system,  by  which 
deserted  children  are  provided  for,  is  considered  the  best  which  could  be  adopted ; any  other 
would  be  likely  to  increase  the  number.  Mr.  Henry  mentioned  a case  of  a child  sent  to  him 
as  deserted,  who,  on  Mr.  Henry’s  refusal  to  receive  him,  was  supported  by  his  father. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Alexander,  rector. — Rev.  John  Curran,  p.  p. — George  M.  T.  Drought,  esq.,  police 
magistrate. — Matthew  Keepee,  farmer. — David  Moore,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Fuiidon,  esq. 

There  is  not  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish,  nor  has  been  these  three  years.  The  crime 
of  desertion  of  children  is  supposed  to  have  decreased  very  much  since  the  closing  of  the 
Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin. 

When  cases  occur.  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  said,  “ the  child  is  supported  by  a subscription 
under  the  direction  of  the  parish  priest,  and  collected  on  some  appointed  Sunday.” 

With  regard  to  a provision  for  deserted  children,  Matthew  Keefe  did  not  think  it  neces- 
sary, children  being  very  rarely  deserted ; and  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  thought  a fund,  under  the 
direction  of  the  clergyman,  may  be  useful. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Charles  Browne,  m.  a.,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  protestant  clergyman.— Owen  Daly,  esq.,  magis- 
trate—James  Dowling,  p.  Mr.  James  Flanagan,  farmer — Mr.  George  Gibson,  farmer.— 

Mr.  Denis  Kane,  farmer Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  farmer.— Sir  Percy  Nugent,  bart.,  magistrate 

Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate. 

There  is  but  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish,  no  case  of  this  kind  having  occurred  for 
several  years.  Parents  very  rarely,  if  ever,  could  provide  for  their  children.  I resentments 
are  obtained  at  the  assizes  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  and  orphans,  Sir  I crey 
Nugent  thought  that  a provision  for  the  destitute  should  include  the  latter,  but  not  the 
former. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Johw  3. 0011  EH,  Killuran  parsonage— Mr.  Jon*  Daltoh,  farmer,  Foulker 
Lett,  farmer,  Kilgevin.— Rev.  Cham.es  D.  Ogee,  Clonmore  Cottage— Kev. 
Castlebridge. 


Mill.— Mr.  John 
John  W.  Stokes, 


The  number  of  deserted  children  in  the  parish  not  known,  but  is  supposed  to  be  decreas- 
no-  Do  not  believe  that  legitimate  children  are  abandoned  by  their  parents,  who,  considering 
he*w£es  of  the  working  flasses,  certainly  could  not  provide  for  tjiem  in  the  event  of  their 
ie coming-  orphans.  Some  few,  however,  attempt  it.  No  great  difficulty  in  collecting  the 
lecessarv  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  and  orphan  children ; presentments  are 
from  the  assizes  for  that  purpose.  There  is  much  discussion  on  the  laws  relative 
o “m aSh. 1““  p resent  unffthe  consideration  of  the  twelve  Judges.  No  found- 
inSCpital:  cannot  tell  what  generally  becomes  of  those  nursed  by  tlie  coun  ry  people, 
^apprentice  fund  ; no  orphan  institution.  The  expense  of  providing  for  deserted  chddien, 
IV  nutting-  them  to  nurse  with  the  peasantry,  considerably  less  than  that  incurred  bysendm^ 
heL  to  a roundling-hospital.  When  not  provided  for  by  the  parish  are  often  .^de  to  beg. 
nd  thus  support  themselves  as  soon  as  they  are  a few  years  old.  Iml)0^ 
whether  the  mortality  amongst  those  who  are  sent  to  a foundling-hospital  is  greater  than 
oortality  of  those  Jho  have  been  put  to  nurse  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  dese  t d 
children  used  to  lead  to  this  desertion,  but  has  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  1 oundUi  g 
lospital  in  Dublin.  Some  provision  is  considered  necessary. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination- 
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Richard  Bolton,  esq.,  town  of  Gorey.— -John  P.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  Bamadowen.— Rev.  T.  O. 

Moore,  Leskmfere  Glebe,  Camolin — Captain  Owen,  Mill  mount Major  Owen,  Woodlands. 

1 here  are  none  in  the  parish  of  Leskinfere.  On  an  average  of  three  years,  half-a-dozen 
children  have  not  been  deserted  in  the  parish  of  Gorey.  Deserted  children  are  mostly  illegi- 
timate ; and  there  have  been  one  or  two  instances  of  their  having  perished  before  they  were 
discovered.  It  is  hardly  ever  possible  for  parents  belonging  to  the  working  classes,  con- 
sidering the  present  price  of  labour,  to  provide  for  their  children  out  of  their  wages,  in  the 
event  ot  their  becoming  orphans,  though  some  indeed  have  attempted  to  do  so.  They  are 
not  supported  by  private  contributions,  nor  any  religious  establishments  known  to  bring  up 
, or  shelter  them.  It  has  not  been  heard  that  the  poorer  classes  make  any  weekly  sub- 
scriptions for  the  purpose  of  putting  to  nurse  those  children  deserted  within  the  parish. 
Orphans  are  not  considered  to  come  within  the  meaning  of  the  laws  which  provide  for 
deserted  children ; nor  any  children,  except  those  of  whom  both  the  parents  are  unknown. 
Presentments  are  obtained  from  the  assizes  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  and 
°£P“ans-  The  churchwardens  cannot  now  interfere  in  the  case  of  deserted  and  orphan 
children.  Children  are  not  now  put  out  by  the  churchwardens,  and  when  sent  from  under 
the  constant  inspection  of  the  parochial  authorities,  they  have  been  neglected.  Inspection 
is  the  duty  of  the  overseers.  The  expenditure  on  each  child  is  limited  to  5/.  per  annum. 
Ihe  fund  from  which  the  churchwardens  formerly  drew  for  their  maintenance  was  parochial 

S6!iSmen  n ’ fc  S\n?e  tbeabolltlon  of  church  rates  none  has  been  made,  in  consequence  of 
tne  climculty  of  making  any  assessments,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  sum  required  and 
the  necessity  of  apploting  the  tax  proportionally. 

There  was  no  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  distribution  of  that  fund  by  the  church- 
wardens  and  they  never  have  been  found  guilty  of  peculation.  There  is  no  apprentice 
fund.  1 here  is  no  foundling-hospital.  The  children  put  to  nurse  with  the  country  people 
seem  to  be  more  moral  and  useful  members  of  society  than  those  reared  in  orphan  insti- 
tutions. The  expense  of  maintaining  deserted  children,  by  putting  them  to  nurse  with  the 
peasantry,  ,s  not  greater  than  would  be  incurred  by  supporting  them  in  a foundling-hospital. 
Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  remarks,  that  men  wlio  have  been  educated  in  the  foundling-hospital 
often  turn  out  well;  but  numerous  instances  have  been  known  of  females  so  educated  being 
tne  victims  of  seduction.  Hitherto  no  children  have  been  supported  by  the  Protestant 
Orphan  Society.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  mortality  amongst  those  who  are  sent  to  a 
lounaling-hospital  be  greater  than  the  mortality  of  those  who  have  been  put  to  nurse.  One 
ot  the  principal  objections  to  the  foundling-hospital  was,  that  a child  once  placed  within  its 
waifs  was  for  life  lost  sight  of  by  those  who  otherwise  would  have  known  and  exerted  some 
influence  over  it.  Ihe  practice  of  providing  for  deserted  children  does  not  lead  to  their 
desertion,  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin.  ..The  Rev.  Mr.  Moore  says: 
Infanticide  has  taken  the  place  of  desertion.  Some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
foundling  hospital  C^dren»  wbicb  migbt  be  effected  by  the  establishment  of  distinct 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Leinster, 

County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Krancis  Diggens,  Esq. 
VV.  Torrens  M'Callagh, 
Esq. 

Parishes  Kilcnr- 
tnac/c,  Gorey,  Clough 
arid  Leskinfere. 
Bar.  Gorey. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Hichard  Devbeeux,  esq.,  merchant,  Wexford.— Rev.  Wuxiam  Hickey,  rector  of  Kilcoman  

ito.  Oeoeob  Mumhy,  roman-catholie  curate,  Wexford. — J.  E.  Redmoxb,  esq,  banker,  Wax-  Parishes 

0 a.  CHARLES  A.  Walker,  esq.  m.  p.,  Belmount.— Mr.  John  Walsh,  general  agent,  Wexford.  Bathmacnee  and 

Mulrankin. 

Th  EXE  are  fewer  illegitimate  than  legitimate  deserted  children.  They  do  not  often  Bar.  of  Forth  and 
perish  before  they  are  discovered.  In  some  few  cases,  parents  of  the  Working  classes 
might  provide  from  their  earnings  for  their  children,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  orphans.  

1 is  sometimes  attempted,  but  very  seldom  successfully.  Deserted  children,  orphans 
br™^e,S“lTrt‘Lti  P"£CIPall3r  by  private  subscriptions  collected  by  the  clergy.  A few  are 
brought  up  by  the  different  religious  orders.  Tile  poorer  classes  do  not  subscribe  for  them. 

havTsn .HEaT  m ?Pplje,d  at  the  assizea  forthe  mm  ofS/'  for  each  deserted  child,  and 
foaIldll"g  overseers  are  the  persons  bound  to  take  charge  of  de- 
takeu  o™  Of"’  a?  ba,e  ,"ot  “glected  their  duty.  Orphan  children,  as  such,  are  not 
“5  ?'  ’ no”e  foundlings,  who  may  or  may  not  be  orphans.  For  the  latter,  as 

such,  there  is  no  provision.  Deserted  children  ate  given  to  resident  nurses  by  the  church- 
wardens. there  is  rarely  any  inspection  by  the  parochial  authorities, 
the  child  wafLposedade  ^ S“pport  UP°“  Particular  parochial  division  in  which 

.There  is  no  foundling-hospital  nor  apprentice  fund.  Tile  children  become,  when  they 
tP.  members  of  ^ their  foster  parent’s  family.  There  are  no  orphan  institntions.  De- 
c.  c,,rer’  are  n°t  often  driven  to  beg ; none  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan 
.•  1 'mi  - Practl!re  °*  !?kmg  charge  of  deserted  children  does” not  lead  to  their  deser- 
. Ihe  closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital  has  produced  no  perceptible  effect, 
home  provision  (or  deserted  children  is  considered  very  desirable. 
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Deserted  and 

urphan  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

CHILDREN. 

UiZicr  Edward  Cookman,  esq— Rev.  Michael  Fenwick— John  Nixon  Nunn,  esq— Rev.  Solomon 
Coimty  Wexford.  Richards— Mr.  Patrick  White,  corn  merchant. 

Examinations  uken  by  In  the  town  there  were  six  deserted  children,  and  a decrease  was  going  on.  No  instance 
Francis  Discus,  Esq.  has  been  heard  of  a legitimate  child  being  abandoned  by  its  parents;  nor  have  any  perished 
vv.  Torrens  M'Cuiiagii,  ^fore  discovered.  It  was  not  considered  possible,  and  was  very  seldom  attempted,  for 

parents  in  the  labouring  classes  to  lay  up  a provision  for  their  children  in  case  ot  their 

Parish  Monart.  becoming  orphans.  They  are  frequently  supported  by  private  contributions,  and  are  edu- 
Bar.  Scarcvtalsh.  cated,  but  not  supported,  by  religious  orders.  It  is  not  a custom  in  this  parish  for  the 

‘ poorer  classes  to  subscribe  for  the  rearing  of  these  children. 

Neither  orphans  nor  illegitimate  children,  whose  parents  were  known,  were  supposed  to 
come  under  the  protection  of  the  laws  providing  for  deserted  children;  the  churchwardens 
used  to  take  charge  of  them  when  there  were  church  rates ; not  now ; there  are  no  funds,  nor 
hitherto  have  there  been  any  presentments  granted  at  the  assizes  for  their  support,  ihere 
are  300  females  in  the  town  of  Enniscorthy  supported  by  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  Presen- 
tation. The  reason  why  deserted  children  only  are  taken  care  of  by  the  parish  is,  that 
orphans  only  were  taken  care  of  by  the  churchwarden.  Until  the  closing  of  the  Foundling- 

hospital,  all  deserted  children  were  sent  by  the  churchwarden  to  Dublin.  Overseers  then 

were  appointed  by  the  parish  to  take  charge  of  them;  this  lasted  one  year;  and  then,  on 
the  cessation  of  church  rates,  all  parochial  provisions  ceased. 

The  expense  of  deserted  children  reared  among  the  peasantry,  was  less  than  m a foundling- 
hospital,  as  they  were  obliged  to  beg  as  soon  as  they  were  a few  years  old.  They  were 
looked  on  as  the  very  worst  class  of  the  community. 

There  are  no  children  of  the  parish  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society ; and  the 
comparative  mortality  between  those  children  sent  to  the  hospital,  and  those  to  nurse  among 
the  peasantry,  was  not  known  to  witnesses.  Though  the  habit  of  taking  charge  of  deserted 
children  was  thought  to  lead  to  their  desertion,  yet  legislative  interference  was  considered 
desirable.  Some  local  establishments,  that  would  afford  a shelter  to  orphans  and  deserted 
children,  would  be  considered  a great  advantage,  and  would  be  much  preferred  to  re- 
opening the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

“ Rev.  William  Brennan,  roman-catholic  curate. — John  Berkeley  Deane,  esq. — William  R. 

Bur.  of  Old  Ross,  Farmer,  esq. Rev.  William  Flenxon Martin  Fowlett,  m.d — Rev.  Thomas  Harman. 

Rosslroit,  Clommrc  _Edwaiid  Keochi,  esq.,  deputy  sovereign,  New  Ross— Rev.  James  Morgan,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s, 
and  Enniscorthy. 

Bar.  Pantry.  jyj,,  ]5RI5NNan  remembers  but  three  deserted  children  within  the  last  four  years  111  the 

— parish'of  New  Ross  ; and  lie  considers  the  habit  of  deserting  children  on  the  decrease.  It 

was  not  thought  that  legitimate  children  were  ever  abandoned  by  their  parents,  nor  did  any 
exposed  infants  perish  before  they  were  discovered.  Witnesses  considered  it  quite  impos- 
sible for  the  labouring  people  to  lay  by  any  provision  for  their  children  should  they  become 
orphans ; and  though  some  few  have  attempted  it,  yet  they  are  not  known  to  have  suc- 
ceeded in  any  instance  that  fell  under  the  observation  of  witnesses.  . 

The  laws  for  providing  for  deserted  children  are  considered  to  apply  only  to  uesertou 
children  under  a year  old,  and  not  to  orphans ; and  the  limit  of  provisions  for  each  is 
restricted  to  5 1,  which  formerly  were  drawn  from  the  sums  raised  by  parochial  assess- 
ment; hut  since  the  change  in  the  law  of  Vestries,  application  must  be  made  to  the 
iudoc  of  assize  by  the  parish  overseers,  to  whose  care  deserted  children  are  entrusted,  and 
who  put  them  out  to  be  nursed  by  women  in  the  parish.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital  m 
the  parish,  nor  any  orphan  institution  ; neither  was  it  well  known  to  those  examined  what 
became  of  the  deserted  children  reared  in  the  parish,  but  they  always  heard  that  such 
children  grew  up  members  of  the  family  in  which  they  had  been  reared,  and  believe  it  to 
be  so.  The  expense  of  rearing  deserted  children  in  the  parish  is  greater  than  it  was  to 
send  them  to  the  Foundling-hospital : the  latter  plan  requiring  but  5/.  altogether,  while  5I. 
must  be  raised  annually  for  the  support  of  those  reared  in  the  parish.  Although  the  prac- 
tice of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  at  all  seems  to  favour  desertion  ot  them,  and 
though  the  system  of  deserting  had  in  some  degree  diminished  since  the  closing  of  the 
Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin,  still  the  witnesses  considered  that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
parish  was  in  favour  of  the  Foundling-hospital. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Templcshan- 
Bar.  J3 allriglikeen. 


’ Rev.  John  Chartres,- 


-Mr.  William  Goodison,  farmer.— Mr.  TnoMAS  Sparrow,  farmer^- 
Mr.  Edward  Webster,  farmer  and  miller. 


Tn*  system  of  deserting  children  is  decreasing  in  tins  parish,  and  there  is  not  knwn 
an  instance  of  a legitimate  child  being  abandoned  by  ,ts  parents.  Two  oases  occurred  with® 
the  last  five  years  of  deserted  children  having  perished  before  they  were  discovered.  ^ 
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The  present  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  would  not  enable  them  to  lay  by  any  support 
for  their  orphan  children,  and  though  some  few  attempted  it,  they  always  failed.  Deserted 
children  are  not  put  to  nurse  by  the  churchwarden ; the  palish  overseers  are  the  proper 
officers ; but  of  late  they  have  not  been  appointed  by  the  vestries.  The  children  were 
always  given  to  women  residing  in  the  parish,  to  be  nursed,  but  there  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  any  parochial  inspection  by  the  officers. 

In  this  parish  there  is  neither  foundling-hospital  nor  orphan  asylum. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination  ■ 

Mr.  John  Blake. — William  Glasscot,  esq.— -John  Rossiter,  farmer.— -John  Usher,  esq. 

Tbb  system  of  deserting  children  seems  to  be  on  the  decrease,  at  least  there  has  been 
less  heard  about  them  since  the  closing  of  the  national  hospital.  The  witnesses  did  not 
believe  that  legitimate  children  were  ever  exposed  and  deserted;  but  they  consider  that  it  is 
totally  impossible,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  for  the  labouring  classes  to  provide,  in  any 
tolerable  way,  for  their  children,  in  case  of  their  becoming  orphans  : in  the  cases,  however,  in 
which  orphans  were  left  totally  destitute,  there  was  found  no  difficulty  in  raising  a con- 
tribution for  them  in  the  parish.  The  laws  providing  for  deserted  children  are  variously 
interpreted,  and  not  clearly  understood;  and,  owing  to  some  informality,  the  presentments 
hitherto  made  have  always  been  rejected.  The  churchwardens  used  to  take  charge  of  de- 
serted children ; since  the  change  in  the  laws  regarding  parochial  assessments,  he  has  ceased 
to  have  any  power  of  interfering. 

With  regard  to  the  comparative  conduct,  in  after  life,  of  deserted  children  reared  in 
public  institutions  and  those  nursed  and  reared  in  the  parish,  witnesses  have  had  but  few 
instances  for  observation ; yet  they  consider  that  children  brought  up  in  a public  institution 
are  less  useful,  and  certainly  not  more  moral  members  of  [the  community,  neither  are  they  as 
robust  and  healthful.  Those  deserted  children,  reared  up  among  the  peasantry,  are  seldom 
driven  to  beg,  but  in  this  district  they  become,  as  it  were,  a part  of  the  family  in  which 
they  were  reared ; nevertheless,  it  was  in  general  considered  advisable  that  some  provision 
should  be  made  for  them. 


Persons  who  have  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  M'Dermott,  farmer.-— M.  Gilloghv,  weaver. — John  Finn,  tailor.-— John  Hehir, 
carpenter. — Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper. — John  Hynes,  corn  denier,  and  occupier  of 

200  acres — John  Hynes,  junior,  farmer. — Patrick  Norton,  serjeant  of  police Peter 

O’LodiShlin,  labourer.— Thaddeos  Salmon,  farmer — Thomas  Scanlan,  farmer. — William 
Scanlan,  schoolmaster. 

At  the  time  of  visiting  the  parish  there  was  not  a child  in  it  supported  as  a deserted  child, 
nor  had  a case  of  desertion  occurred  during  the  eight  years  previous.  If  a case  were  to* 
occur  it  would  be  met  by  the  parish  priest,  who  would  collect  penny  or  twopenny  subscrip- 
tions from  his  congregation,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  for  a nurse.  Though  the  law  autho- 
rizes the  vestry  to  make  a provision  for  such  a necessity,  it  would  not  bo  done  here,  as 
there  is  neither  church  nor  resident  clergyman  in  either  of  the  parishes.  Mr.  Hynes 
observed,  that  it  was  only  necessary  that  the  father  of  a family  among  the  labouring  classes 
should  die,  in  order  that  his  children  should  be  reduced  to  a state  of  destitution  fully  equal 
to  that  of  an  infant  deserted  by  its  parents;  so  much  so,  that  children  whose  mothers  alone 
survive,  are  always  considered  and  styled  orphans.  Their  parents  neither  can  nor  do  save 
anything  for  them  in  case  of  their  deaths ; and  after  that  they  are  dependent,  even  for 
shelter,  on  the  commiseration  of  their  neighbours.  The  claims  of  relationship  are  not 
very  generally  allowed  in  the  case  of  orphans;  “ and  it  happens,”  said  M'Dermott,  " that 
such  children  are  taken  in  nearly  as  often  by  strangers  as  by  their  own  blood.”  Sometimes 
a child  is  taken  under  the  roof  of  a peasant  who  is  too  poor  to  give  him  any  food,  and  in 
such  circumstances  he  is  compelled  to  beg.  A little  boy'  of  eight  years  old,  whom  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  met  on  the  road  carrying  a bag  containing  a few  small  potatoes, 
said  that  his  father  and  mother  were  dead,  and  that  he  and  his  two  sisters,  younger  than 
himself,  were  living  with  a poor  man  in  the  next  parish,  and  that  he  was  obliged  each  day 
to  go  about  collecting  potatoes  for  himself  and  his  sisters ; and  if  he  did  not  get  enough, 
the  poor  people  of  the  house  could  hardly  spare  them  anything,  and  they  were  sometimes 
without  a meal  in  consequence.  There  were  none  supported  by  any  religious  orders,  nor 
by  private  subscriptions..  It  was  the  general  opinion  that  the  laws  do  not  point  out  in  any 
way,  a mode  of  maintaining  orphans.  There  were  no  presentments  for  them  at  the  assizes, 
nor  for  deserted  children ; and  as  there  was  no  church  in  the  parish,  there  were,  conse- 
quently, no  churchwardens.  The  law  specifies  that  a cess  shall  be  levied  only  for  deserted 
children;  “ but,”  observed  one  of  the  witnesses,  “it  is  all  the  same,  as  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other  are  provided  for  here.3'  The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  does  not  support  any 
children  belonging  to  these  parishes. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
Vf . Torrens  M'Cullagb, 


Par.  Whilechwch- 
Tintern. 

Bar.  Shelboume. 


Munsier, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnstone.  Esq. 
E.  B.  iVIoiloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Burren. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Eiamhuuions  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kildysart. 
Bar.  Clondcralaxo. 


Parish  KUfarbay , 
including  town  of 
Miltovm  Malbay. 
Bar.  Ibrickane. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bourke,  baker. — M.  Cahill,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres. — ‘John  Carrig, 

labourer Anthony  Curry,  process-server. — Rev.  Michael  Dynon,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Kildysart. — The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart. — Dr.  Geary,  dis- 
pensary physician. — Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer,  with  about  1 1 acres. — Dennis  IIuki.y, 
shopkeeper. — *Joiin  Kinnauan,  labourer. — Patrick  M'Care,  weaver. — Mark  M'Majion, 
grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart. — Mr.  M'Namara,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer. — Patrick 
M‘Maiion,  farmer,  steward  to  Bindon  Scott,  esq. — Michael  Myers,  a small  publican  and 
labourer. — “Michael  O’Brien,  labourer. — James  O’Dea,  broker  in  the  village.— Daniel 
O’Grady,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer. — Michael  O’Shauonessy,  victualler. —Henry 
Ross  Lewin,  esq.,  j.  r. — Serjeant  Scott,  police  serjeant — The  Itev.  P.  Siieeh y,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  Kildysart. 

Tiieiie  has  not  been  a child  deserted  in  the  parish  for  the  last  nine  years. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Andrew  Clancy,  farmer  with  ioo  acres. — Dr.  Costelloe,  of  the  dispensary. — Rev.  Andrew 
Davoran,  protestant  rector. — Michael  Heiiir,  innkeeper.— John  Keane,  a farmer  of  seven 
acres. — Mathias  Kearny,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  P.  M'Guane,  roman-catholic  curate. — 

John  Maguire,  blacksmith Daniel  M‘Knigiit,  weaver. — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith. — F.  G. 

Morony,  esq.,  j.  r. — Mr.  Moron y,  postmaster. — Michael  Murrougii,  farmer  of  11  acres. — 
Patrick  Murrougii,  land  surveyor,  and  a farmer  holding  xo  acres. — John  Owens,  grocer. 

Tiie  parish  did  nor  support  any  desevted  child  at  that  time;  and  there  have  been  but 
three  foundlings  in  it  during  the  last  10  years,  all  of  whom  have  been  supported  by 
subscriptions  made  at  the  catholic  chapelsA 

As  to  the  question  of  the  possibility  of  the  members  of  the  working  classes  being  able  to 
provide  for  their  orphans  after  their  death,  Mr.  M'Guane  observed,  that  when  the  father  of 
of  a family  dies  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  it  does  not  occur  once  in  10  times  that  he 
leaves  any,  even  the  least,  provision  for  his  children.  His  poor  widow  continues  to  maintain 
them  in  the  precarious  mode  which  has  been  described  in  sneaking  of  that  class  of  the  des- 
titute; and  whilst  she  lives,  it  rarely  occurs  that  any  of  them  are  taken  in  charge  by  their 
relations  until  they  are  able  to  give  some  return  for  their  maintenance.  Looking  to  the 
means  of  sustenance  alone,  it  may  be  said  that  it  would  be  often  better  for  a child  that  both 
liis  parents  had  died  at  the  same  time,  for  the  charity  of  those  who  knew  its  parents  would 
be  then  more  excited  at  the  sight  of  its  destitution,  and  the  chances  would  be  greater  that 

some  of  them  would  receive  them  into  their  house. — (Mr.  Molony.) In  fact,  as  there  arc  not 

any  religious  orders  among  the  catholics  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of  orphans,  and  as  the 
Protestant  Orphan  Society  has  never  extended  its  charities  to  this  parish,  as  there  are  no 
subscriptions  among  the  rich  or  poor  for  the  purpose ; and  as  the.law  in  no  manner  provides 
any  kind  of  asylum  for  them,  the  existence  of  young  children  whose  parents  have  died  is 
absolutely  dependent  upon  whether  or  not  some  person  will  be  willing  to  open  his  doors  to 
them  ; and  their  support,  as  that  of  other  classes  of  the  destitute,  practically  and  altogether 
devolves  on  the  poorest  orders  of  the  community. 

There  are  no  presentments  ever  obtained  at  the  assizes  for  their  support.  In  the  instance 
of  the  last  child  that  was  deserted,  no  application  was  made  to  the  churchwardens.  The 
catholic  clergyman  undertook  the  charge  of  it,  and  its  expenses  were  defrayed  by  collections 
made  amongst  his  congregation. 

The  law  requires  that  an  assessment  should  be  made  for  deserted  children;  but  it  is  silent 
with  regard  to  orphans,  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  churchwarden  to  put  the  child  out  to 
nurse,  if  applied  to  for  the  purpose.  Such  children  generally  remain  with  their  foster  nurses 
until  able  to  earn  their  own  bread,  but  there  is  no  apprentice  fund  for  them.  It  was  much 
desired  by  all  parties  that  the  assessment  for  their  maintenance  should  cease  to  be  levied  by 
the  vestry,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  churchwardens;  for  the  greatest  opposition 
has  been  manifested  to  this  rate  by  the  majority  of  small  farmers,  wbo,  only  recollecting  that 
it  is  a church  rate,  do  not  sufficiently  attend  to  the  unexceptionable  purposes  for  which  it  is 
intended. 


* These  three  men  have  no  land  attached  to  their  cabins;  they  take  “ mock  ground,”  (con-acre)  for 
which  they  pay  from  5 1 . to  8J.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Deserted  and 
OnriiAX 
Children-. 


Rev.  Michael  Comyn,  roman-cathoh'c  rector — Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  roman-catholic  curate.— 

Simon  Curry,  nailor.— John  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres John  Daly,  able-bodied 

beggarman. — Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding. — George  Fitzgerald,  esq. 

gentleman  farmer — Thomas  Foley,  small  farmer — Thomas  Healy,  beggarman Patrick 

Hehir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer.— William  M‘ Donnell, 
labourer. — Joshua  M'Enerny,  middling  farmer.— James  M'Mahon,  labourer. Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 

ray, protestant  curate.— Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician.— Thomas  Studdert,  esq.,  j.  p. — 
Patrick  Shillagii,  middling  farmer.— Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esq.,  j.  p. — And  several 
others,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P . F.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilferagh, 
Village  of  Kiikee , 
Bar.  Moyarta. 


There  is  no  foundling  supported  by  the  parish  ; one  child,  however,  left  in  the  parish 
some  time  ago,  is  taken  care  of  by  a poor  man,  who  is  repaid  by  collections  made  at  the 
chapel,  and  this  has  been  the  only  deserted  child  for  the  last  seven  years,  the  parish,  thouo-h 
poor,  always  bearing  a high  moral  character.  The  child  was  known  to  be  illegitimate,  and 
was  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Kilrush.  It  was  considered  impossible  for  a man, 
if  he  had  two  or  three  in  family,  in  the  present  low  state  of  wages,  to  lay  by  a provision  for 
his  children  if  orphans.  There  are  no  presentments  obtained  for  foundlings;  but  it  seemed 
advisable  to  the  gentlemen  present,  that  in  future  any  sum  required  for  the  maintenance  of 
a deserted  child  should  be  levied  on  the  parish,  as  part  of  the  baronial  cess.  This  would  do 
away  with  the  difficulty  which  at  present  exists  of  making  an  assessment  for  such  charges  at 
vestry,  a mode  not  liked  by  the  people,  who  conceive  such  a tax  a remnant  of  the  church 
cess. 

The  child  deserted  in  this  parish  was  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  parish  priest. 

This  parish  forms  a union  in  the  protestant  church  with  Kilrush  and  several  other 
.parishes  ; the  churchwardens  are,  therefore,  appointed  at  the  vestry  of  Kilrush  to  preside 
over  all  the  parishes,  and  no  overseers  of  foundlings  have  ever  been  appointed  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  apprentice  fund  here.  And  the  child  before  mentioned  was  visited  by 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  and  it  was  found  that  the  people  in  whose  care  it  was  showed 
.great  affection  for  it,  although  the  sum  collected  for  their  remuneration  was  exceedingly 
small,  not  exceeding  2 1.  per  annum.  The  child  was  healthy  and  strong ; aud  the  partsh 
priest  takes  much  interest  in  its  welfare.  Of  the  effect  of  a foundling-kospital,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Murray,  says,  " A foundling-hospital  seems,  in  my  opinion,  always  to  have  acted  as  an 
encouragement  to  the  exposure  of  children.  It  is  very  rare  to  hear  of  their  being  deserted 
in  this  part  of  the  country.  Kilrush  is  the  only  exception  to  my  observation,  and  that  is 
a large  and  flourishing  town ; and  I cannot  help  thinking  if  a foundling-hospital  were  insti- 
tuted, the  crime  would  observably  increase  in  one  year.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Burke,  small  shopkeeper. — Pat  Courneen,  weaver.— Mary  Courneen,  his  wife,  employed  

to  nurse  a deserted  child.-PAT  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres— Pat  Doolan,  a resi-  Parish  Klilaloe. 
dent  beggar — Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres.— John  Gilmore,  innkeeper. -Pat  Bar.  Tulla. 

Heiiir,  a mendicant — Pat  M ‘Donnell,  labourer. — Captain  MartiD.  j.  p.— Judy  Minahan,  a — - 

town  beggar. — Mr.  O’Brien. — ■ Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish. Dr.  Pur- 

don,  dispensary  surgeon— Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker— Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-catholic 
curate.— Widow  Slattery— Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate.— Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan, 
roman-catholic  priest, 

At  present  there  are  three  deserted  children  in  the  parish ; and  one  in  the  year  will  form 
•about  the  average ; they  are  all  considered  to  be  illegitimate,  and  'from  the  high  moral 
character  the  parish  has  always  maintained,  it  is  not  conceived  that  any  woman  could  be  so 
devoid  of  principle  as  to  expose  her  child  bom  in  wedlock.  Some  of  the  mothers  have  been 
traced  by  the  exertions  of  the  parishioners,  which  has  had  the  effect  of  checking  the  practice. 

JNo  instance  is  known  of  the  child  perishing  before  discovery.  It  was  thought  impossible 
lor  parents  among  the  labouring  classes  to  save  for  their  children  in  case  of  their  becoming 
orphans.  Mr.  Martin  recollects  only  one  instance  of  a labourer  saving ; he  was  a servant 
boy  to  his  father,  and  received  8d.  a day;  he  married  early,  and  as  soon  as  he  had  one  or 
two  children,  his  condition  was  observed  to  be  just  as  wretched  as  that  of  other  labourers. 

It  is  considered  that  the  parish  is  obliged  to  .provide  for  foundlings;  but  as  the  law  merely 
says,  that  when  a child  is  found,  it  shall  be  lawful  to  levy  5/.  for  it,  much  doubt  has  arisen 
as  to  whether  the  sum  can  be  continued  for  more  than  one  year.  The  churchwardens  take 
care  of  children  while  they  are  under  12  months  old.  The  parish  does  not  provide  for 
orphans,  because  the  law  does  not  require  it.  The  three  deserted  children  in  this  parish  are 
in  charge  of  the  churchwarden,  and  by  him  sent  out  to  nurse ; but  further  than  the  existence, 
and  the  name  of  the  nurse,  the  churchwarden  confessed  that  he  knew  nothing  about  them. 

The  sum  designed  for  the  support  of  the  children  has  been  levied  on  the  parish  by  a vote  of 
•the  vestry,  and  as  it  forms  the  only  remnant  of  the  church  cess,  a most  decided  repugnance 
°-5‘  d 3 has 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Moiloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Killaloe. 
Bar.  Tulla. 


lias  been  evinced  to  the  collection  of  it,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  it  next  year.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  states,  that  there  are  three  objections  to  it  on 
the  part  of  the  people : first,  that  sufficient  vigilance  has  not  been  used  to  discover  the 
guilty  parties ; second,  that  too  much  is  allowed  for  the  collection  of  the  money;  third,  the 
support  given  acts  as  an  encouragement  to  the  crime.  There  is  no  apprentice  fund  for  found- 
lings, but  when  they  grow  up  they  take  to  different  occupations.  The  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners visited  one  of  the  children,  and  found  the  woman  who  had  it  in  charge  fondling  it 
in  her  arms.  The  little  orphan  looked  very  healthy,  and  from  its  apparent  affection  to  its 
nurse,  seemed  to  have  met  kindly  treatment.  The  woman  said  she  had  weaned  her  own 
child  at  nine  months  to  nurse  it ; and  added,  she  would  never  wish  to  part  with  it,  though 
she  had  not  for  a long  time  received  what  was  due  to  her  for  nursing  it.  She  did  not 
express  any  disinclination  to  continue  bearing  her  gratuitous  burthen-  It  is  very  generally 
wished  that  some  more  certain  and  ready  way  of  collecting  the  funds  for  their  support 
should  be  introduced.  The  churchwardens  feel” this  part  of  their  duty  particularly  onerous, 
and  the  cause  of  much  ill  will.  Mr.  Parker  suggests  that  they  should  form  part  of  the 
presentments  at  assizes,  and  be  levied  on  the  barony. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Kilmana - 
keen. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Austin  Carrig,  one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Instruction.— 
Thomas  Curran,  dyer  and  pawnbroker. — James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper. — Lawrence 
Doherty,  labourer. — John  Donoghue,  a cottier,  bolding  five  acres. — Doctor  Finucane,  dis- 
pensary surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer. — James  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres. — Thomas 
Lysaght,  labourer. — Austin  McCarthy,  a cottier  holding  two  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally,  p.  r- 
— Patrick  M'Namara,  weaver.— Mr.  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector.— John 
Malone,  a cottier  holding  four  acres. — John  Morissy,  weaver. — James  Mulqueny,  farmer  of 
five  acres. — John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer. — Patrick  Quinn,  baker. — Widow  Rourke, 
widow  of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans. — Matthias  Thynne,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Arch- 
dean Wiiitty,  protestant  rector,  and  justice  of  the  peace. — Mechanics,  labourers  and  others,  . 
besides  the  above,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


According  to  Archdeacon  Whitty,  there  had  not  been  more  than  12  deserted  children 
found  in  that  and  the  neighbouring  parish  within  the  last  three  years ; three  of  these  were 
then  supported  by  the  parish,  and  they  appeared  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  be  in 
very  good  health,  and  well  taken  care  of  by  those  to  whose  charge  they  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  churchwardens.  As  to  whether  the  desertion  of  infants  had  increased  or  not,  all  the 
witnesses  who  were  examined  expressed  themselves  satisfied  that  the  crime,  owing  to  the 
activity  of  the  late  roman-catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish,  had  of  late  years  much  dimi- 
nished. A very  great  number  also  of  those  with  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  con- 
versed, attributed  the  reduced  number  of  foundlings  to  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital ; 
and  it  was  stated  that  no  instance  had  been  known  there  of  deserted  children  perishing 
before  they  had  been  discovered.  As  to  whether  it  was  possible  for  the  labourer  to  make 
any  provision  for  his  children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  orphans,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  rate  of  wages  (8  d.  a day)  in  that  district,  to  he  convinced  that  no  such 
attempt  has  ever  been  made.  Several  labourers  were  even  anxious  to  know  whether  it  was 
funning,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were,  in  asking  such,  in  their  opinion,  an  absurd 
question.  There  are  no  orphan  children  supported  there  by  private  contributions,  nor  by 
any  religious  orders,  nor  by  subscription  of  a penny  a week  among  the  poorer  classes.  The 
reason  why  deserted  children  alone  are  provided  by  the  parish  is,  that  the  law  is  silent  as 
to  the  support  of  orphans,  whose  condition,  in  one  or  two  instances  at  Ennistymon,  was 
wretched  in  the  extreme,  and  could  not  he  surpassed  in  extent  of  misery  and  neglect  by 
that  of  the  generality  of  deserted  children.  As  was  before  stated,  those  children  wlien  dis- 
covered are  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  churchwardens,  and  are  taken  care  of  by  some  poor 
people  in  the  parish,  whose  conduct  deserves  great  praise  for  their  kindness  and  attention 
to  them.  About  5 1.  per  annum  is  allowed  for  the  expenditure  of  each  child.  An  assessment 
was  levied  by  the  foundling  officers  (persons  who  are  not  remunerated  for  their  trouble,  and 
incur  much  odium)  upon  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish.  From  a feeling  that  this  tax, 
in  consequence  of  being  laid  on  by  the  vestry,  is  connected  with  church  cess,  which  was 
universally  believed  to  have  been  abolished,  there  has  been  for  some  time  a disinclination 
manifested  towards  its  collection ; and  latterly,  from  the  impossibility  of  realizing  the  sum 
required  for  this  purpose  in  the  usual  way,  one  or  two  benevolent  persons  have  been  obliged 
to  advance  the  requisite  sum  until  the  ensuing  assizes,  when  an  application  would  he  made 
to  the  grand  jury  to  ascertain  the  course  the  parochial  officers  were  to  pursue  with  regard 
to  levying  the  foundling  charges.  There  is  no  hospital  now  to  which  foundlings  can  be 
sent  from  that  district ; but  it  was  hoped  that  the  children  would  turn  out  well/from  the 
attention  which  has  been  paid  by  Archdeacon  Whitty  to  their  education  ; and  it  was  the 
reverend  gentleman’s  own  opinion  that  these  children  are  altogether  much  better  taken  care 
of  in  the  present  manner  than  they  would  be  immured  within  the  walls  of  the  Foundling- 
hospital,  where  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  they  were  most  shamefully  neglected. 
There  were  no  children  there  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  It  was  tlfe  gene- 
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ral  opinion  that  some  alteration  was  absolutely  necessary  in  the  mode  of  collecting  the  Deserted  axd 
money  to  defray  the  expense  of  supporting  the  foundlings ; and  many  intelligent  persons  Orphan 

in  that  part  of  the  country  saw  no  reason  why  this  tax  might  not  be  be  levied  easily  toge-  Children. 

ther  witn  the  other  baronial  charges.  

Munster, 

— — County  Clare. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . Examinations  taken  by 

X.  V.  Joluistone,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  Hastings  Allen,  protestant  curate  of  Corofin. — Austen  Curten,  carpenter. 

Davis,  weaver. — George  Dixon,  farmer  and  tithe  collector Michael  Egan,  carpenter. Parish  Kilnaboy. 

John  Emerson,  slater. — George  Fitzpatrick,  innkeeper. — Tim  Fitzgerald,  publican. bar.  Incldquin. 

William  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  j.  p. — Michael  Halloran,  labourer. — Heiiir,  weaver.  * 

—John  Hickey,  postmaster,  and  farmer  of  15  acres — George  Hogan,  labourer. — Tisr  Hogan 

farmer.— Charles  M'Namara,  farmer  of  eight  acres. — Thomas  M‘Mahon,  labourer. 

Martin,  weaver. — Michael  Mouiarty,  farmer,  holding  15  acres. — James  Nolan,  farmer. 

John  Renny,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,’  roman-catholic  rector. 

There  are  at  present  no  deserted  children  in  this  parish ; there  had  been  two,  who  died 
supported  altogether  by  collections  made  at  the  roman-catholic  chapel.  Child  desertion  has 
certainly  decreased  within  the  last  10  years  : no  case  ever  occurred  of  a child  dyino-  before 
discovery.  It  appeared  to  witnesses,  that  the  present  rate  of  wages  made  it  quiteimpos- 
sible  for  a labourer  to  make  a provision  for  his  children  in  case  of  their  becoming  orphans. 

The  rate  of  wages  given  by  farmers  is  6d.  a day  to  the  regularly  employed,  and  8°d.  to  those 
who  hire  occasionally,  including  diet.  The  gentlemen  usually  allow  their  labourers  8d. 
a day  without  diet.  Overseers  of  foundlings  were  in  the  habit  of  putting  deserted  children 
out  to  nurse  among  the  peasantry,  usually  with  those  who  resided  in  the  parish.  There  is 
no  foundling-hospital  in  the  parish.  It  was  thought  advisable  by  several  gentlemen  to 
make  an  alteration  with  respect  to  the  power  of  assessing  parishes  for  the  maintenance  of 
deserted  children  ; some  recommended  the  passing  0f  an  Act  of  Parliament,  whereby  the 
sum  required  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  might  be  levied,  together  with  the 
other  barony  charges. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Brasil,,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres.— Thomas  Carroll,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  — 

roman-catholic  curate.— M.  Collon,  weaver.— Major  Creagh,  j.  p.— Mary  Fitzgerald,  a Parishes  of  Tomftn- 

beggarwoman.— Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon. — Widow  Griffey,  widow  of  a labourer ^°e'  Kdnasullag/t, 

Mr.  Hackkey,  steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald.— Miami  Haiku,  labourer,  occasionally  employed  — "nd 

Mabv  Halhu,  his  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket—MrcHAjm  Keooh  and  Jamis  Geaius 

small  farmers,  holding  about  la  acres  each.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cuu.aoh,  rector.— IootM-Namaea 

labonrer.  John  MoiaSsy,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions— Rkhaiot  Moloky,  a decayed  shoe-’ 

maker — Heuiiy  O'Bhieu,  esq— Looms  O'Bmiu,  esq.,  late  m.  p.  for  the  county  of  Clare.—  Bar-  BumKy. 

Uev.  Mr.  O'Bkien,  roman-catholic  curate— Pathick  Shieeds,  carpenter.  ' 

aTT^S?,fe,nofo??dl“SS  supported  by  public  contributions  or  cess  in  the  four  parishes 
Jlir.  MCullagh  could  not  recollect  whether  any  children  had  been  deserted  or  not  in  the 
parish  of  TomBnloewithm  the  last  n years;  but  be  it  as  it  may,  they  have  not  had  paro- 
chial assistance,  for  there  was  not  a vestry  held  there  during  that  period.  For  the  last  three 
years  there  has  been  bnt  one  child  deserted,  and  that  was  supported  for  about  a year  by 
private  contributions,  and  then  it  was  proposed  to  send  it  to  the  Foundling-hospital  • bat 
when  this  intention  reached  the  ears  of  the  mother,  her  dormant  affections  were  awakened  ■ 
she  claimed  the  child,  and  received  it.  As  to  whether  they  perish  before  they  are  dis- 
covered,  see  page  . » J 

There  are  no  monastic  or  religious  establishments  in  either  of  these  parishes.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  the  construction  put  upon  the  laws  for  providing  for  deserted  children  has  never 
been  ascertained,  as  a provision  for  them  was  never  proposed  here,  otherwise  than  by  private 
f thh'ld  116  ^ mstauces  that  have  occurred’ the  churchwardens  have  not  taken  charge 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Abraham  Abell,  officer  of  health.~Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslie,  County  Cork. 

rector— Mr.  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish ; appointed  by  the  officers  of  health.  

— Examinations  taken  by 

iQstaH-??N  that  deserted  t are  supposed,  in  almost  all  cases,  to  be  illegitimate.  No  johnLaS'S Esq‘ 
^stance  is  known  of  their  perishing  before  they  were  discovered.  _1- 

k s“PP0®ed  t0„^e  bound  to  provide  for  every  child  of  this  description  until  it  Parish  HolyTnnily, 

deserted  children  ^ ^ound^nS'^osP'ta^  The  churchwarden  invariably  takes  charge  of  or  Christ  Church. 
q c City  of  Cork. 

M The  
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  b; 
Thomas  Martin,  E»q 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Holy  Trinity 
or  Christ  Church. 
City  of  Cork. 


Par.  Innishannon. 
Bar.  Kinnalea. 


Parish  Kilbrogan 
and  iinllymoodan. 
Bar.  XinnlmeaJcu. 


24  APPEN  DIX  to  FIE  ST  REPORT  from  the  COM  MISS  IONERS>r  inquiring 

The  number  of  foundlings,  from  Easter  1831  to  Easter  1832,  - was  30 

— 1832  — 1833,  - 27 

— 1833  — 1834,  - 21 

— 1834  — Sept.  16,  -•  8 

The  reason  of  the  decrease  appears  to  be,  that  a lesser  number  have  been  sent  in  from  the 
country  than  there  were  formerly. 

r It  is  only  at  Easter  that  children  are  received  into  the  hospital.  The  sums  assessed  at 
vestry  for  the  support  of  the  children,  previously  to  their  being  received  into  the  hospital, 
were — 

, 1832  - £.too 

1833  -----  20,  there  being  a balance  in  hand. 

1834  -----  65,  of  which  20/.  went  to  make  up  a defi- 

. ciency  of  last  year. 

Each  child  is  given  to  the  parish  nurse,  and  as  soon  as  possible  afterwards  to  a wet  nurse 
in  the  country.  The  salary  of  the  parish  nurse  is  5 s.  per  week,  3 s.  6cZ.  of  which  is  paid  out 
of  the  fund  above  mentioned,  and  is.  6d.  out  of  the  money  collected  at  the  church  on 
Sundays.  Formerly  a certain  sum  was  got  for  each  child,  but  this  was  found  to  produce 
bad  effects. 

The  salary  of  the  wet  nurse  is  15s.  per  quarter;  and  the  medical  attendant  10/.  per 
annum. 

The  children  are  placed  out  to  nurse  by  the  churchwardens  till  the  time  of  receiving 
them  into  the  hospital. 

The  nurse  in  the  country  shows  the  child  or  children  to  the  churchwardens  once  a quar- 
ter. In  general,  these  nurses  feel  the  strongest  affection  for  the  children  in  their  charge ; 
and  instances  have  been  known  of  their  keeping  the  children,  so  entrusted  to  them,  alto- 
gether. The  Foundling-hospital,  which  receives  children  at  Easter,  is  the  only  one  to 
which  children  deserted  in  the  parish  can  be  sent. 

The  general  character  of  those  who  have  come  out  of  the  Foundling-hospital  has  not  been 
by  any  means  good.  The  general  impression  appeared  to  be,  that  the  Foundling-hospital 
is  much  mismanaged.  It  is  ascertained  that  most  of  the  females  who  came  from  it  become 
prostitutes.  There  are  a few  of  the  children  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society 
placed  with  families.  The  present  provision  appears  to  be  quite  sufficient,  although  the 
mode  of  management  may  be  in  some  degree  objectionable. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Annell,  baker. — Benjamin  Bellew,  labourer Mr.  David  Butler,  farmer  of 

75  acres. — Mr.  D.  Callaghan,  farmer  of  26  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Field,  protestant  priest  of 
Leffinney  and  Knurkairly,  barony  of  Innishannon. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurley,  farmer  of  47  acres. 
— Mr.  John  Leary,  innkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Leary,  foundling  overseer.— D.  M'Marthy, 
labourer,  formerly  farmer  and  overseer  of  the  parish. — Mr.  Eugene  McCarthy.— Mr.  John- 
stone Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector. — Rev.  William 

More,  Crostbwaite,  curate. — William  Neal,  labourer. 

It  appears  that  the  same  mode  of  providing  for  foundlings  which  prevails  at  Bandon  has 
been  adopted  here. — (See  Evidence  of  Parishes  of  Kilbrogan  and  Ballymoodan.)  Only  one 
child  however  has  been  sent  to  Cork  by  Mrs.  Clarke  this  year,  and  there  was  no  foundling 
in  the  parish  last  year. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Bassett,  weaver.— Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer  holding  57  acres. — Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
farmer. — Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork.~Mr.  Robert  Edwards, 
tobacconist. — Mr.  Michael  Falvey,  churchwarden  of  1833. — Mr.  John  Fawcitt,  shopkeeper, 
churchwarden  of  Ballymoodan  in  1833.— Thomas  Haward,  weaver.— Mr.  William  Hornet- 

brook,  farmer. — Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregations. Rev. 

Arthur  Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan.— John  Lindsay,  weaver. — Mr.  Richard  James  Long, 
churchwarden  of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year — Rev.  Daniel  M1  Sweeney,  roman-catholic 
rector.— Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan — Robert  Philips,  weaver.— Cornelius 
Qcillinan,  labourer.— Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer  holding  175  acres. — Mr.  Thomas  Tanner, 
farmer. — Mr.  Stewart  Tressilian,  churchwarden  of  the  present  year. 

A most  extraordinary  mode  of  providing  for  foundlings  has  been  adopted  for  some  years 
in  the  parishes  of  Ballymoodan  and  Kilbrogan.  Formerly,  when  the  funds  of  the  Cork 
Foundling-hospital  were  very  considerable,  there  was  no  objection  to  receiving  children 
from  different  parts  of  the  country.  Every  child  which  was  exposed  in  Bandon  was  in  con- 
sequence sent  to  Cork,  and  the  woman  who  brought  it  generally  took  a letter  to  the  church* 

© warden 
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warden  of  some  parish  there,  who  sent  the  child  to  the  hospital.  When,  in  consequence  of 
the  diminution  of  the  funds  in  the  hospital,  a regulation  was  made  that  no  foundling  should 
he  received  but  those  of  Cork  and  the  liberties,  the  parochial  authorities  of  Bandon  had 
recourse  to  the  following  expedient  to  save  their  parishes  from  the  burden  of  supporting  the 
foundlings.  Each  child,  as  soon  as  possible  after  being  discovered,  was  given  in  charge  to  a 
woman  named  Rebecca  Clailte,  who  was  understood  to  take  it  to  Cork  and  get  it  into  the 
hospital;  she  received  10s.  for  each  child.  It  appeal's  that  this  system  continues  still. 
Mrs.  Clarke  on  being  examined  stated,  that  her  mode  of  getting  a child  into  the  hospital  is 
to  expose  it  in  Cork;  and  this  she  always  does,  either  at  the  gate  of  the  hospital  or  in  some 
gentleman’s  hall ; the  child  of  course  then  becomes  a foundling  of  the  parish  in  which  it  is 
thus  exposed,  and  it  is  sent  by  the  churchwarden  of  that  parish  to  the  hospital.  Within  a 
fortnight  from  the  present  time,  od  October  1834,  Mrs.  Clarke  has  exposed  a child  in  this 
way  ; she  says  that  although  she  has  been  going  on  thus  for  years,  a length  of  time,  she 
was  but  once  detected,  and  then  she  could  not  be  punished,  as  she  was  not  caught  in  the  ' 
fact. 

This?  account  of  the  way  in  which  the  children  were  disposed  of  after  they  left  Bandon, 
rests  on  the  authority  of  M rs.  Clarke  alone.  The  foundling  overseers  knew  or  know  nothing 
more  than  that  she  got  the  children  and  was  paid.  The  witnesses,  however,  gave  her  a good 
character,  and  she  herself  speaks  with  the  greatest  apparent  candour  and  openness,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  with  truth. 

Mr.  Fausitt  says,  “ that  on  taking  office  last  year  he  felt  he  could  not  in  conscience  allow 
children  to  be  taken  off  without  having  any  further  security  for  their  safety  than  the  mere 
word  of  an  individual;  and  that  accordingly  the  first  two  foundlings  that  were  taken  up  in 
his  year  he  put  out  to  nurse  to  women  residing  near  town.  In  this,  he  says  his  conduct  was 
so  much  disapproved  of,  on  account  of  the  expense  brought  on  the  parish,  that  he  sent  the 
next  child  by  Mrs.  Clarke  to  Cork,  she  promising  to  bring  a certificate  of  its  safe  admission 
from  a friend  of  hers  in  the  hospital.”  Mrs.  Clarke  says,  “ that  it  was  clearly  impossible 
that  she  could  bring  any  such  certificate  ;”  and  Mr.  Fausitt  says,  “ that  when  she  did  not 
bring  it,  he  declared  that  he  would  put  every  other  foundling  out  to  nurse.”  In  consequence 
of  this  declaration,  Mr.  Falvey,  Mr.  Fausitt’s  colleague,  took  up  all  the  other  children  of  that 
year  and  sent  them  to  Cork.  The  witnesses  admit  the  unjustifiable  nature  of  the  proceed- 
ings, but  plead  in  excuse,  that  if  the  children  had  been  retained  there  would  have  been  three 
times  as  many  exposed,  and  the  parish  would  incur  a very  heavy  annual  expense.  However, 
all  declared,  that  whatever  be  the  consequence,  a second  exposure  of  a child  shall  not  be 
suffered  to  take  place  again. 

Since  the  Easter  of  this  year,  three  children  have  been  sent  off  from  Ballymoodan;  last 
year  six  were  sent  off ; two  were  retained,  as  before  mentioned,  by  Mr.  Fausitt,  and  two  died, 
after  being  discovered,  and  before  there  was  time  to  send  them  off.  One  of  them  was  be- 
lieved to  have  died  in  consequence  of  exposure.  From  Kilbrogan  three  children  were  sent 
off  this  year. 

The  expense  of  the  two  children,  who  are  at  nurse  in  Ballymoodan  parish,  is  3Z.  a year  for 
each ; they  are  shown  every  three  months  to  the  overseer. 

It  would  appear  from  some  statements  of  Mrs.  Clarke’s,  that  under  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  Foundling-hospital  at  Cork,  it  is  very  easy  for  the  parent  to  find  out  with  whom 
a child  is, put  to  nurse,  and  not  impossible  for  a mother  to  get  herself  chosen  the  nurse  of 
her  own  child.  “ I have  heard,”  says  Mrs.  Clarke,  “ nurses  say  at  the  hospital  gate  in 
Cork,  that  such  and  such  people  gave  them  presents  and  made  much  of  them  to  make  them 
take  good  care  of  their  child.  I recollect  also  one  child  that  I took  to  Cork,  it  was  about 
12  months  old.  The  day  after  I came  home  a woman  came  to  me  to  know  if  I could  direct 
her  so  as  to  find  out  the  person  that,  the  child  was  given  to  nurse  to  ; I told  her  it  was  sent  to 
a Mrs.  Crawley,  the  parish  nurse.  The  woman  went  to  Cork,  found  out  from  Mrs.  Crawley 
that  it  was  given  to  a Mrs.  Murphy,  and  she  saw  the  child  with  the  latter.  Some  time  after 
she  came  to  me  again,  and  told  me  what  I tell  you,  and  made  me  a present  of  some  whiskey, 
eggs,  tea,  coffee  and  sugar.”  Mrs.  Clarke  says  further,  “ there  was  another  child  that  I was 
going  to  Cork  with,  when  I met  a man  and  woman  at  Innishannon  Bridge.  The  man  asked 
me  was  I taking  the  child  to  the  hospital,  and  I said  I was  ; and  he  ana  his  wife  looked  at 
it,  and  said  it  was  a very  fine  one.  He  told  me  that  his  wife  was  just  recovered,  after  being 
delivered  of  a dead  child,  and  that  she  was  going  to  the  hospital  to  see  if  she  could  get  a 
child  to  nurse.  He  said  it  would  be  a good  thing  if  she  could  get  the  child  I had  in  my 
arms.  . I said,  may  be  she  could  if  she  applied  next  day  at  the  hospital ; she  would  know  it 
(it  was  a girl)  by  a small  mark  it  had  on  the  back  of  its  neck  ; she  did  try  next  day,  and 
got  the  same  child,  and  is  rearing  it  now,  may  be  it’s  her  own,  may  be  not.” 

With  respect  to  a provision  for  foundlings,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  says,  “ I am  satisfied 
that  the  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  and  placing  them  at  nurse  in  the  parish 
in  which  they  are  taken  up,  leads  to  their  desertion.  When  I came  here  about  16  years  ago, 

I found  50  children  on  the  parish.  At  that  time  the  hospital  at  Cork  was  open,  and  we  had 
them  all  sent  there  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  number  of  foundlings  in  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing years  was  considerably  less  than  in  any  of  the  preceding. 

“ At  the  same  lime,  I should  say  that  I think  the  system  of  sending  children  to  an  hospital 
is  liable  to  great  objections.  I am  sure  that  a child  will  be  better  brought  up,  and  his  habits 
will  be  more  naturally  formed  when  be  is  placed  in  a family.  Perhaps  if  foundlings  were 
put  out  with  families,  in  some  place  distant  from  that  in  which  they  are  taken  up,  and  if  a 
sort  of  reciprocity  were  established  between  parishes  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
advantage  of  both  systems  at  present  in  operation  might  be  combined,  and  the  leading  evils 
avoided.” 

0.5.  E 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
‘ Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq^ 
John  Lalur,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilbrogan 
and  Ballymoodan. 
Bar.  Kinalmeaky. 
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Deserted  and 

Orphan  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Children. 


Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examination^  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilgariffe, 
including  town  of 
Clanakiltif. 
Bar.  Ibane  and 
Banroe. 


Mr.  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.,  churchwarden. — John  Bennett, 

esq.,  j.  p. — Jeremiah  Collins,  labourer. — Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer. — Richard  Deasy,  esq., 
merchant. — Dr.  Folt.tqtt. — Mr. Denis  Hurley,  farmer  of  1 8 acres. — Mr.  John  Kingston,  former 

of  65  acres Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  former  of  70  acres.— Mr.  James  Neal.— Mr.  Denis  Sexton, 

farmer  of  20  acres. — Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  ll.  d.,  vicar  of  Kilcoe.— Rev.  C.  C.  Towns- 
end,  rector. — Rev.  D.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. — John  White,  labourer. — And  several 
others. 

No  deserted  child  has  been  found  this  year.  Formerly  foundlings  were  sent  to  the 
hospital  in  Cork  from  this  parish,  in  the  same  manner  as  from  Bandon.  Dr.  Folliott  how- 
ever states,  when  he  had  occasion,  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  to  send  children  to  Cork, 
that  he  was  always  in  the  habit  of  requiring  a receipt,  to  show  how  they  had  been  disposed 
of.  Mr.  James  Roach,  churchwarden,  states,  that  at  the  present  moment  the  parish  does 
not  support  any  foundling;  and  that  at  the  last  vestry  a foundling  rate  was  not  assessed. 
A child  which  was  taken  up  some  time  ago  was  maintained  by  the  rector. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

- . . . Daniel  Anglows,  labourer — Owen  Bowler,  labourer.— Roger  G.  Davis,  esq.— Mr.  Maurice 

Parish  Killeagh.  D’oyle,  farmer.— Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Garde,  protestant  curate. 

Bar.  Imokilly.  Nicholas  Grattan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer. — Mr.  Timothy 

— __  Leahy,  farmer. — Michael  Lawton,  labourer. — Mr.  William  Markey.  farmer — Mr.  Philip 

Neill,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  roman-eatliollc  rector. — Edmond  Walsii,  labourer — And 
several  others  of  all  classes. 

There  has  been  no  foundling  in  this  parish  since  the  year  1827. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

—————  John  Connor,  weaver. — Daly,  esq. — Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican. — Philip  Flinn, 

Parish  Liscarrol.  labourer.— William  Fox,  carpenter.— Joseph  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  d.  l— Mr.  James 

Bar.  Orrery  and  Hartstonge,  former. — Cornelius  Leahy,  labourer — Timothy  Leary,  labourer — Maurice 

Kitmore.  Leeny,  blacksmith. — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer.— Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien,  roman-catholic 

■ rector Mr.  William  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  farmer. — 

And  several  others. 

There  is  no  foundling  supported  by  the  parish.  One  child  was  taken  up  in  a neigh- 
bourino-  parish  ; is  supported  at  the  expense  of  a few  charitable  individuals.  The  practice 
of  sending  children  to  the  Cork  Foundling-hospital  is  not  known  to  have  existed  here. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  . 

Richard  Ashe,  esq.,  j.  p. — Denis  Collins,  smith. — Patrick  Connell,  labourer — Charles  Daly, 

Parish  Macroom.  labourer.— R.  Hodges  Eyre,  esq.,  Macroom  Castle. — Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  apothecary.— William 

Bar JP'estMusfceny.  Furlong,  esq.,  m.  d.,  dispensary  physician — Mr.  William  Good,  former. — Rev.  William 

Hallaran,  rector.— Mr.  William  Hanahan,  shopkeeper,  vintner— Mr.  James  Kelleiier, 

farmer. — Rev.  Robert  Kirkiioffer,  rector  of  Clondrohid  parish. — Mr.  Denis  Lenihan,  former. 

John  M'Carthy,  esq.,  m.  d. — .Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  roman-catholic  curate.— Mr.  Timothy 

Reardon,  shopkeeper Thomas  Siiinkwin,  labourer. — Daniel  Sweeny,  labourer. — Thomas 

Taylor,  labourer. — Rev.  James  Walsh,  parish  priest.— Mr.  James  Welply,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  Peter  Williams,  postmaster— And  several  others  of  all  classes. 

There  are  two  foundlings  on  the  parish  at  present;  one  put  on  it  last  year,  the  other 
about  four  years  ago.  Last  Easter  the  vestry  refused  to  assess  any  sum  for  the  support  of 
the  children;  and  Mr.  Hallaran,  the  rector,  applied  to  the  going  judge  of  assize  (Baron 
Penefatber),  who  ordered  the  sum  of  5 1.  Irish  to  be  levied  for  the  support  of  the  latter  child, 
for  whom  the  parish  had  not  paid  anything,  but  refused  to  order  anything  for  the  other 
child,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  permitted  by  law  to  interfere  where  the  parish  had 
already  paid  something.  The  witnesses  do  not  know  how  the  nurse  of  this  latter  child  is  to  be 
paid.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkhoffer,  rector  of  the  neighbouring  parish,  Clondrohid,  says,  “There 
were  two  foundlings  in  my  parish  this  year.  I was  going  to  summon  a vestry,  when  some 
decent  farmers  came  to  me,  and  said  it  was  better  not  to  have  any  assessment,  but  that 
they  would  engage  that  the  children  should  be  supported  by  the  people  of  the  parish.  I 

agreed. 
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agreed,  and  they  took  the  children  ; they  are  now  supported  very  well.  There  are  no  found- 
Imgs  on  the  parish.  There  are  about  a dozen  children  from  the  Cork  Foundling-hospital 
at  nurse;  they  are  generally  very  well  treated.  Each  of  the  nurses  receives  3!  a yeS 
ataTethef  havebi!en  known  t0  b«moe  so  attached  to  the  children  as  to  keep  Item 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Timothy  Call™,  farmer  of  so  aeres-Mr.  Jaita„r.,H  Comuxs-Thomas  RTzoKtAtp,  labourer 
-Dr.  FtTsoiBEOtb  dispensary  surgeou.-MiciiAm.  Galway,  esq.-jAms  Havas,  farmer  of  Be 
acres.— Thomas  HuHosaroan,  es,„  ,.  r.  Cahirmore— Thomas  Huaosnpoan,  esc. -Nicholas 

Lombard,  beggar. — D.aniel  Maiiony,  farmer  of 45  acres Mr  Trm»M.no>w,  1 1 

Mr.  Kahe  Manonv-JOBH  Euoaaa  Macaathy,  esq.,  under-agon,  to  Lord  Carbe^-ReT 
Jekemiah  Maiosiy,  r P—Jorn,  Ms-amah,  labourer-RiciAMn  Sm.th,  es,„  n-Mr  J„ '»  ~ 
Woieb,  fanner— Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate— And  several  others. 

Theke  is  not  at  the  present  moment  any  foundling  supported  bv  the  r p 

Carbery;  but  it  would  appear  that  the  methid  of  displsinlof SJlVt  E , P°ss 
described  in  that  part  of  tile  evidence  taken  at  Bandon  thaVrSes  fo  fh  5v  bee" 
deserted  children,  has  also  existed  here.  Mr.  Thomas  Morris  who  condition  of 

1S31  stated  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  thathe  sent  three  children  to  theCoA  FouS 
ling-hospital  by  the  woman  Rebecca  Clarke  and  fhat  v,.. i me  ^ork  found- 
eac"h  chili.  Sue  gave  Mr.  Morris  to  nndSstand  that she  pP,o™%  ^ 1 fa>' 

way,  the  admission  of  the  children  into  tiro  hospital;  and  he  did  not  think ™ landeBl“e 
make  any  inquiries  as  to  the  mode  which  she  had  adopted.  At  the  vest™  held  the'L 

ceding  Easter,  a proposal  for  the  levying  a foundling  rate  was  rejected  7 ““  “ pre' 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Ross  Car - 
bery. 

Bar.  East  Carbery, 
(West  Division.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

Rev.  James  Barry,  parish  priest— Rov.  John  Barry,  catholic  curate— John  Brook*  f — 

ss* 

Shannon,  farmer,  pays  36/.  per  annum  rent.— Mr.  James  Swanton,  merchant”  James  Z™™ 

esq  Thomas  Swahtox,  os, Swhtmaw,  es,„  dispensary  Z ' 

quarryman  and  labourer- .Jon,  Shuivax,  quarryman  and  labouJ-Rev  Jo™  Tm™ 
protestant  curate— Timothy  Tuomy,  labourer.  ' J T p,iook’ 

f??"t11ine  «?„*«  parish,  the  rates  having  been  refused  at  the  last  vesfrv 
It  is  not  known  that  any  child  has  been  sent  to  the  Cork  Foundh'ng-hosnifal  f™  ml7' 

JSL  T'S d tl!  S”?  ’-P”.  •*  "Web  Mr.  EngSSelf^Ml^S 

, °\  ,le  nmse  kept  the  child  nine  months.  It  was  then  given  to  Mr  Trail  tj10 
rector,  at  whose  expense,  Mr.  English  believes,  it  is  at  nurse  at  presSnt  ' the 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  superior  of  tile  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity— Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 

wodcombm-1"'  mTjoh  D<””7’  ‘'T  ^ ^ Ch'p,il  “3  ^-“r-  R.  Howxi,  Parish  St.  Mary’,. 

olcomber— Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  sick  poor  society.— Mr  John  Shandon. 

parish*’  7r1,a „!»  °~Mr;  J’T  N.014”-  r°Kmm  QEAnav,  rector  of  the  City  of  Cork. 

pansn. — Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  presbytenan  congregation.  __ 

Jeirs^sfdtbe'mStii!  bee"  deSerted  “ about  ba^pa  dozen  in  the  year,  and 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

„C„4TA’’  ’".“a"”— EdWAM  Dam-  “I-  hsrrister-tit'Iaw,  resHent-JSMMAH  — — 

to  be  PW  ? liL0r,'6  d'serted  clildre”  in  the  parish,  all  of  whom  are  supposed 

within  four^ears’  ^ ~ A”d  “ ~ 

°'5'  * 2 There 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Exam  minions  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Multnxe. 
Town  of  Kinsale. 
Bar.  Kinsale. 


Parish  Tracton. 
Bar.  Kerrycurriky. 


County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Cahir. 
Bar.  Iveragh. 


Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corkaguinny. 


Parish  Kenmare. 
Bar.  Glancrought. 
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There  is  no  particular  provision  for  orphans,  nor  does  it  appear  possible  for  the  parents  to 
lay  by  any  provision  for  them  from  their  earnings  ; but  the  parish  is  bound  to  support  the 
foundlings.  , . 

There  are  two  persons  appointed  by  vestry,  called  foundling  officers,  whose  duty  is  to  take 
charge  of  deserted  children,  and  send  them  to  nurse  ; the  churchwardens  have  nothing  to  do 
with  these  children. 

The  nurses  invariably  treat  the  children  well,  and  show  the  greatest  affection  for  them  ; 
they  bring  them  in  every  three  months  to  be  seen  by  the  foundling  officers. 

The  fund  from  which  the  children  are  supported  is  an  assessment  on  the  houses  of 
the  parish,  according  to  the  value  of  each  house.  The  Act  of  Parliament  allows  5 7. 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  children,  but  the  nurses  never  get  more  than  3 1,  for  which  they 
are  satisfied  to  provide  food  and  clothing,  and  which  can  certainly  leave  them  very  little 
(if  any)  remuneration.  Witness  thinks 'it  strange  that  there  is  no  apprentice  fund,  by 
which  they  could  be  apprenticed  out  when  of  a proper  age ; owing  to  a want  of  this,  the 
children  mostly  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  settling  themselves  in  any  way  ; some  arrange- 
ment for  apprenticing  them  is  highly  necessary. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer. — Rev.  Thomas  O’Connor,  parish  priest. — 
Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer. 

During  the  space  of  the  last  two  years,  there  were  two  deserted  children,  who  were 
taken  by  the  parish,  and  provided  for  by  subscription. 

In  the  last  five  or  six  years  there  were  three  or  four  altogether. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  curate  of  Cahir,  Killenaule  and  Glenbargh. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
of  Cahir  and  Killanane.— Mr.  Hoare,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  has  not  been  a child  deserted  within  the  limits  of  the 
parish.  There  have  been  but  two  instances  of  infanticide  during  the  last  10  years.  The 
children  in  both  instances  had  been  exposed,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  with  an  intention 
of  destroying  them.  The  mothers  were  not  discovered. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Dingle. — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  apothecary. — Mr.  Lauren- 
son,  chief  constable  of  Corkaguinny. — Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  roman-catholic  curate,  in  a line  of 
14  miles  in  length  along  the  southern  coast. 

Mr.  Goodman  stated  that  there  had  been  no  case  of  infanticide  or  exposure  of  children 
in  that  quarter,  to  his  knowledge.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  observed,  that  the  only  instance  of  the 
kind  that  he  could  mention  was  that  of  a child  which  was  exposed  about  two  years  ago ; it 
was  found  dead  in  a field  near  the  road,  very  respectably  dressed ; and  there  had  been  no 
inquest  held  upon  it.  Orphans  were  generally  taken  care  of  by  their  friends,  and  go  into 
service  when  they  were  old  enough.  They  were  sometimes,  however,  driven  to  begging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Kenmare  and  Morsert. — John  Hickson,  esq.,  j.  p.,  agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe. 

There  were,  at  the  period  of  the  visit  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  about  six  deserted 
children  in  the  two  parishes  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe.  Those  that  had  been  exposed  in 
the  former  parish  were  maintained  by  a cess  applotted  for  the  purpose.  In  the  preceding 
year  the  vestry  in  Templenoe  had  negatived  a motion  for  a foundling  cess ; in  that  parish, 
however,  there  is  but  one  foundling  who  is  not  old  enough  to  provide  for  himself,  and  he  is 
retained  by  his  nurse,  without  even  a promise  or  the  nope  of  being  recompensed  for  her 
trouble  and  expenses. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund. — Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish 
priest  of  Killarney  and  part  of  Aghadoe.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarney  and  Kilcum- 
min.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle  Island.— Mr.  David  Murphy,  linen-draper. 

During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been,  on  an  annual  average,  about  two  children 
exposed  in  the  parish  of  Killarney..  These  have,  in  almost  every  instance,  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  offspring  of  strangers  and  of  illegitimate  birth.  Foundlings  when  discovered  are 
always  brought  to  the  priest’s  house,  and  by  him  placed  with  nurses,  with  whom  they  remain 
until  they  are  of  an  age  to  maintain  themselves.  At  the  present  moment  there  are  eight  or 
ten  foundlings  who  are  supported  by  a charitable  fund  arising  from  collections  and  contri- 
butions received  at  the  chapel.  The  money  collected  at  the  church  is  partly  applied  to  the 
assistance  of  five  or  six  children  who  have  been  left  orphans.  It  has  been  observed,  that 
children  who  have  been  deserted  generally  turn  out  worse  than  others,  in  as  much  as  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  not  been  well  treated,  and  more  particularly  have  not  had  the 
authority  of  a parent  to  direct  them.  It  has  never  been  the  practice  in  Killarney  to  send 
deserted  children  to  the  Foundling-hospital;  “ but,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of 
Castle  Island,  “ I have,  with  much  advantage,  threatened  to  resort  to  that  practice  in  my 
parish;  and  although  we  are  at  present  supporting  six  foundlings  by  vestry  cess,  none  of 
them  have  been  exposed  since  my  residence  in  the  parish,  a period  of  about  three  years. 
I am  satisfied  that  formerly  children  have  been  deserted  in  a safe  place,  and  afterwards" 
given  to  the  mother  to  nurse.  The  practice  has  ceased  since  the  announcement  of  my  deter- 
mination to  send  them  all  to  the  Foundling-hospital.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination, 


Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper. — Captain  Hewson, 
magistrate — Rev.  Mr.  Maiiony,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galey,  in  Iraghticonnor  Barony, 
and  part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  barony  of  Clanm'aurice. 


There  were  about  two  children  exposed  during  the  year;  they  are  now  maintained  on 
the  parish  by  the  vestry  cess. 

parislT lisT^an>  ^ & ^°°r  blin<*  k°y  al)out  13  years  of  age,  have  also  been  put  on  the 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


H.  J.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery,  parish  priest  of  Tralee 
Union.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  parish  priest  of  Ardfert,  Kilmoily  in  Clanmaurice,  and  Bal- 
linaliaglish,  in  Trughenackmy. 


There  are  about  10  children  exposed  in  that  district  in  the  course  of  the  year.  When 
discovered  they  are  supported  by  vestry  cess,  and  are  given  out  to  nurses,  without  any  regard 
to  religious  distinction  whatsoever.  Any  orphans  that  are  left  in  a state  of  destitution  are 
generally  provided  for  by  their  relatives.  As  to  any  effect  produced  upon  the  system  oi 
deserting  children,  by  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin,  .it  was  generally 
agreed  that  no  change  had  taken  place  from  it,  because  few  were  sent  to  Dublin  for  the 
purpose,  the  distance  being  too  great. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Day,  rector  of  Valentia. 

There  has  been  no  exposure  of  children  or  infanticide  known  here.* 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Askeaton  and  Ballytun. 

Th.'i-JJ1”  n°  de!er‘«ir<:hMren  or  orphans  in  the  parish  at  the  time  of  visiting, 
nrovidp  for  ^rence  of  Legislature  is  desirable  to  make  it  imperative  on  the  vestry 
nroselytism  deSerted  chl  drea  ln  future  in  a public  institution,  where  there  should  be 

0.5. 

b 3 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Killarney. 
Bar.  Magonihy. 


Parish  Lis  towel. 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 


Parishes  Tralee  and 
•Ardfert. 

Baronies  Trughe- 
nackmy and  Clan- 
maurice. 


Par.  Valentia, 
ip  Island  of 
Va/eniia. 


County  Limerick. 

Union  of  Askeaton 
and  Ballytun. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 


Pers07is  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Minuter  Morris’  sub'agent  t0  Lord  Charleville. — Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  rector  of  Chapel 

County  Limerick.  And  a farmer  resident  in  Kilcornan. 

_ . , , (Mr.  Morris.) — There  is  one  deserted  child,  which  has  been  supported  bv 

ac.TS.fcq"  by  for  t*le  *ast  five  years 5 but  there  is  now  no  cess,  and  the  nurse  is  not  paid. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 


Russell.— 


vestry  cess 


Parishes  of  Chapel 
Russell  and  Kilcor- 
nan. 

Bar.  Kenry. 

Parish  ’Newcastle. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle — Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
— Rev.  John  Locice,  rector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygea. — John  Pearce,  esq.,  surgeon  and 
physician  to  the  dispensary. — Mr.  Percy,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  upwards  of  13  £ years. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  deserted  children  then  on  the  parish,  and  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  the  system,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Locke  said,  that  about  two  years  ago  a deserted  child 
was  given  out  to  nurse,  but  it  had  since  died  ; and  he  did  not  know  of  another  case.  • 

Mr.  Furlong  mentioned  two  or  three  cases,  however;  and  Mr.  Locke  thought,  that  since 
the  suppression  of  the  Foundling-hospital  the  number  of  deserted  children  had  decreased  to 
his  knowledge. 

It  was  observed  by  Mr.  Coll,  that  it  was  the  custom  to  lay  such  children  at  the  priest’s 
door,  or  bring  them,  when  found,  to  the  priest.  He  determined,  however,  not  to  take  any 
part  in  providing  for  them,  and  announced  his  resolution  to  the  people ; and  this  had  the 
effect  of  putting  a stop  to  thus  exposing  them.  There  is  now  no  regulation  or  provision 
whatsoever  for  them,  but  they  generally  find  out  to  whom  they  belong,  and  force  them  on 
their  relations.  There  have  been  cases,  when  the  child  was  put  out  to  nurse,  and  nobody 
being  afterwards  forthcoming  to  take  charge  of  it,  the  nurse  has  refused  to  take  care  of 
the  child  any  longer.  It  was  stated  that  this  practice  of  child  dropping  or  deserting  infants 
had  decidedly  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin.  ° 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

■ — ■'■■■  The  Rev.  M.  Griiffth,  protestant  curate — The  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Mulcahy, 

Parish  Rathlceale.  shopkeeper. — William  Smith,  esq.,  3.  p.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

Bar.  Lcvier  Conello.  , , . . , , , , - , , , , . 

In  this  parish  there  have  been  two  cases  ot  deserted  children  m three  years.  Within  a 

a month  a boy  of  seven  years  old  was  left  here  by  his  mother,  a stranger,  and  is  now  sup- 
ported by  the  neighbours.  This  boy  was  lately  taken  up  for  stealing  potatoes  on  account 
of  destitution.  About  a month  ago  a new-born  infant  was  also  found  near  the  town ; it  was 
carried  to  the  churchwardens,  who  had  no  funds,  and  it  has  since  been  taken  up  by  an  old 

woman  who  gets  a little  assistance  among  the  neighbours. — (Mr.  Mulcahy.) After  the 

cholera  in  1832,  a subscription  was  made  in  the  town,  amounting  to  127  for  the  relief  of 
orphans  and  widows  left  by  the  cholera.  Sums  varying  from  4/.  to  10s.  were  allotted  to  63 
families  and  individuals,  and  put  in  the  hands  of  persons  who  took  charge  of  the  parties. 
The  orphans  were  instructed  in  plaiting,  bonnet-making,  See.;  others  were  sent  to  dress- 
makers, and  others  were  taken  up  by  their  relations ; the  widows  set  up  some’little  dealing 
on  the  money  they  got;  and,  of  the  whole  number,  not  more  than  three  families  have 
become  beggars. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  of  S/iana- 
gtlJen,  Rabertsto-xn 
and  Ballyhargill. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 


Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Shanagolden,  Robertstown,  and  Ballyhargill. 

About  two  years  ago  a child  was  exposed  in  the  protestant  union  of  Shanagolden,  which 
was  supported  by  one  yearly  vestry,  but  last  year  the  parishioners  refused  to  pay  the  nurse, 
who  still  keeps  the  child,  but  is  not  paid. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Francis  Branigan,  gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  Dr.  Connelly,  parish  priest. — Walter  Cullen, 
oun  y ipperary.  tradesman. — Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker.' — Dr.  Leach,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville, 

Parish  Carrick.  protestant  clergyman — Michael  Mullen,  weaver.— William  O’Donnel,  esq — Dr.  O’Shea, 

Bar.  Iffa  and  OJfa.  m.d« — James  Prendergast,  esq. — James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr. 

(East  Barony.)  Sands,  rector  of  Carrick — And  others  present  at  different  times. 

There  has  been  one  new-born  child  exposed  in  Newtown  parish  in  a field,  and  one  in 

Carrick  parish.  The  practice  is  for  them  to  be  taken  round  from  house  to  house,  and  they 
stay  only  one  night;  they  mostly  die  ; it  cannot  be  well  otherwise.  The  child  in  Newtown 
parish  is  given  out  to  nurse,  and  is  supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions.  All  the  children 
exposed  in  this  neighbourhood,  except  the  one  in  Newtown  parish,  have  died.  The  church- 
warden 
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■warden  never  takes  charge  of  deserted  children  or  orphans  in  this  parish  ■ he  refused  in 
the  last  case  to  provide  lor  the  child  in  Carrick  parish,  stating  that  he  had  no  funds  h,.f 
made  no  attempt  to  levy  any  cess.  3 

Sometimes  when  a father  or  mother  go  away,  promising  to  come  back  or  to  send  remit- 
tances to  their  children,  and  do  neither,  the  children  are  parcelled  out  anon,  relations 
Some  legislative  interference  is  very  much  wanted  to  make  the  present  law  relative  to  de- 
serted  children  enective,  as  it  is  now  a dead  letter  in  Carrick. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


, . ::  m many  instances  attended  with 

success,  made  to  discover  the  mothers,  or  other  persons  who  were  guilty  of  the  crime  the 
s greatly  decreased  in  frequency.  The  assistance  derived  from  the  parish  towards 
itenance  has  entirely  ceased  dunnn-  the  nst.  tWa  r 


Appendix  (A.) 
Munster, 

County  Tipperary. 

Examinations  taken  bv 
O.  C.  Lewis,  Esq, 

D.  G.  Lobe,  Esq. 

Parish  Carrick. 
Bar.  Jffa  and  Offa. 
(East  Barony.) 


Mr.  Allowney,  actuary  for  the  savings’  bank.— Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manfacturer.—  ■ 
Dr.  Delany,  m.  d — Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  rector  of  Roscrea.— Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.  chief 
constable  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessey,  parish  priest.— Hon.  Mr.  Pretty  j.p.*’ 

About  eight  years  ago  the  number  of  deserted  children  which  were  annually  thrown  ' 
upon  the  parish  was  very  great;  and  the  sum  assessed  for  their  maintenance  by  the  vestry 
amounted  to  about  50 1.  In  consequence  of  exertions,  in  many  instances  attended  with 


Parish  Roscrea. 
Bar.  Herrin. 


offence  has i — w .u  uequency.  me  assistance  derived  from  the  parish  towards 

their  maintenance  has  entirely  ceased  during  the  last  three  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
general  resistance  to  church  assessment.  At  the  present  moment  a fund,  arising  from  the 
subscriptions  of  the  bench  of  magistrates,  supports  three  deserted  children;  aSd  any  aid 
from  other  sources  is  collected  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  y 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  to™,  roman-catholic  clergyman-Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school  _ 

man.— Thomas  Walsh,  labourer — And  many  others  present  at  different  times.  ^ ___________ 

There  were  four. or  five  foundlings  in  the  church  last  Easter  Sunday:  two  were  un  to  10 
SS,°fiaSfV  T,16  SUPPr,es,sl0n  of  the  Foundhng-hospital  has  diminished  the  numbe?  they 
used  to  be  left  at  persons  doors,  in  order  to  be  sent  to  the  liosnital  Thm  ’ j y 

take  charge  of  the  infants  and  the  vestry  cess  is  levied  S of  thS%Wd  n Rffbv 
the  r parents  are  begging  about  the  streets.  There  was  a child  deserted  by  tire  mfhefwho 
fled  from  Clonmel;  the  churchwarden  would  do  nothing.  Sheaham’s  wife  kept  it  for  three 
months,  when  it  died.  In  the  county  Waterford,  near  Clonmel,  two  orphan  children  died 
of  starvation  about  six  years  ago,  in  the  scarce  year;  they  were  about  12  years  old  - thev 

?ihS-dtW  e>  ,n  lhe  mAdd-e  i the  daV  ,y  fainted  a™y  asythey  were  way- 

faring thej  were  left  to  perish  in  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  James  Smith  boatman 
gives  the  story,  and  is  not  sure  whether  an  inquest  was  held.  A subscription  is  made  for 
choleia  orphans,  and  by  donations  from  other  charities ; five  are  on  hand  1 
A woman  is  employed  to  rear  the  foundlings ; she  rears  them  by  spoo'n-meat.  Since  the 
hospital  was  closed  the  cases  are  rare.  Inquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Baldwin  into  the  condi 

afwomf,  f : l“D,d  ;nstr,lction  ,,as  P™  *5at  thay  d be  better  taken  care  of  by 
“s  th“e  bad  been  a representation  of  misconduct.  Those  of  sufficient  age  are 
Hnes  b/afb1'  -f  ?•  °Connor  tbinUs  it  would  be  injurious  to  make  a provision  for  ffuud- 
ungs  by  an  hospital ; there  is  no  objection  to  the  present  system. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Lor! ° IT  ■ Ws  C,IMS™’  ebafohwarden. — Mr.  E.  Caam.-Messrs.  E™,  ,,,  , 

Caolaf  K f ”B  “,H'al  °f  P°li“-Ka''-  J-  Joh»sto»,  late  curate  of  Ahdghill,-  Coonf  Ifrim 

2“  K™.  »f  police — Rev.  Guo.  KmxaaTarct,  reotor.-Eev.  Join,  Kaanaa, 

r 1 Pries  ‘ Mr-  Harke  Lee,  Moravian  agent — G.  Logan. — Rev.  T.  Mallalien  of  Examinations  taken  by 
° ”***-»■  “'•seen  of  dispe„s„y._H.  O'Haaa, 

esq.,  magistrate.  JaMEs  0 HmuiiTr.  W.  fituntaa. — Mr.  James  Smyth,  merchant.  , 

The  . Parish  Ahoghill. 

deerpoospri  J_°  ° ■ retl  ^eserte<^  ™ lhe  parish ; number  of  orphans  unknown ; the  number  has  Bar.  Lower  Toome. 

Thev  SJ  'nsPeo  fs  btivebeen  appointed  to  search  for  the  parent  so  deserting  them.  

none  ar*  JUn  S6*  i°r~e  dle&itimate.  They  do  not  often  perish  before  they  are  discovered: 
those  ai  re“Sl°us  orders  or  subscriptions  from  the  poorer  classes.  Only 

emuowero  tlia  ,UD*  ,Gr } le  aJ=e  12  mont,ls  come  within  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  which 
currenoir  ^cstry.t°  raise  by  assessment'  a sum  not  exceeding  5/.  annually  of  late  Irish 
authoritv  to  ma,nt^nanc®  of  each  deserted  child.  There  is  not  known  any  other  legal 

dumonty  to  make  provision  for  orphans  or  destitute  children. 

E 4 Presentments 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Ahoghill. 
Bar.  Lower  Tuome. 


Presentments  are  not  obtained  from  the  assizes  for  their  maintenance;  the  statute  provides 
only  for  deserted  children,  not  for  mere  orphans.  The  deserted  children  are  put  out  to 
nurse  by  churchwardens  to  women  in  the  parish,  who  exhibit  them  at  each  Easter  vestry  to 
the  overseers ; but  their  education  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  The  assessment 
on  the  parish,  according  to  statute,  is  5/.  late  Irish  currency  for  each  ; but  here  less  is  suf- 
ficient. No  objections  have  been  made  to  the  distribution  of  the  fund.  There  is  no  found- 
ling-hospital; the  children,  when  seven  years  old,  are  received  and  employed  by  a weaver 
or  farmer.  The  opinion  here  is  strong  against  orphan  institutions,  as  it  is  thought  that  the 
children,  being  reared  out  of  their  own  rank  in  life,  are  likely  to  become  afterwards  discon- 
tended,  and  they  are  believed  to  be  more  unhealthy  than  those  nursed  by  the  peasantry 
nursing  is  here  cheap.  Deserted  children,  when  not  provided  for,  are  often  compelled  to 
beg.  None  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  The  practice  of  taking 
charge  of  deserted  children  has  led,  it  is  believed,  to  their  desertion.  Since  the  Foundling, 
hospital  in  Dublin  has  been  closed,  and  since  the  appointment  of  overseers  in  the  parish  to 
search  for  the  mother,  the  number  has  decreased.  All  thought  it  hard  to  confine  the  parish 
relief  to  those  under  12  months  old  ; they  thought  overseers  should  be  appointed,  as*  here 
to  prevent  desertion;  but  that  a deserted  child  above  12  months  of  age  should  not  be  left 
a burden  to  the  finder.  One  case  occurred  here  where  a child  was  left  in  the  cradle  of  a 
poor  fanner,  and  the  parish,  though  willing,  had  no  legal  authority  to  relieve  him. 


Parish  Antrim. 
Bar.  Antrim,  Upper 
Half. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Bruce, — Dr.  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  James  Carby,  presbyterian  minister. 
— Mr.  S.  Clarke.— G.  S.  Clarke,  esq.,  magistrate.— Mr.  M.  Crauford.— Rev.  Daniel  Curax, 
parish  priest. — Mr.  M.  Dickie — Mr.  M.  Gibson.— Rev.  William  Greene,  protestant  vicar.— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ledlie,  publican. — Dr.  M ‘Master,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Rev.  Robert  Magill 
presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  &c.  &c.  and  many  of  the 
paupers. 

The  number  of  deserted  children  at  present  in  the  parish  is  four.  There  appears  to  have 
been  no  change  in  the  number  of  yearly  desertions  within  the  memory  of  any  of  the  wit- 
nesses, at  least  not  such  as  to  have  been  remarked.  They  are  generally  supposed  to  be 
illegitimate,  and  very  rarely  perish  before  they  are  discovered. 

In  some  cases  provision  might  be  made  by  the  working  classes  for  their  children  in  case 
of  their  becoming  orphans,  but  it  is  very  seldom  done;  they  generally  spend  the  surplus  of 
their  earnings  in  the  public-house.  There  are  no  regular  contributions  for  the  support  of 
orphans,  nor  are  they  supported  by  religious  orders.  Deserted  children  are  taken  charge 
of  by  the  churchwardens,  and  supported  by  a tax  levied  on  the  parish. 

Here  the  construction  put  on  the  statute  is  very  wide,  allowing  aid  to  deserted  children, 
even  when  above  three  or  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  desertion;  and  some  orphans  in  the 
case  of  cholera  were  received  on  the  parish  under  this  statute  (though  contrary  to  the 
statute,  but  was  not  considered  in  the  parish).  There  are  no  presentments  obtained  from 
the  assizes  for  deserted  children  in  this  parish. 

They  are  generally  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  churchwardens,  and  in  this  parish  the  prac- 
tice with  respect  to  the  payment  of  uurses  differs  from  that  of  most  other  parishes,  the 
allowance  here  being  from  4 1.  to  6Z.  7 s.,  whilst  in  other  parishes  it  is  not  more  than  5/. 
late  Irish  currency.  They  are  never  put  to  women  residing  in  another  parish  to  be  nursed, 
and  are  regularly  inspected  by  the  parochial  authorities.  There  are  no  reasons  apparent  why 
there  should  be  any  discontent  relative  to  the  distribution  of  the  sum  levied  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  deserted  children  by  the  churchwardens. 

There  is_no  foundling-hospital  in  the  parish.  The  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  children  put 
to  nurse  with  the  country  people  are  likely  to  be  more  healthy  and  stronger,  and  to  become 
more  moral  and  more  useful  members  of  society  than  those  brought  up  in  an  orphan  insti 
tution.  _ r 

Those  deserted  children  who  are  nursed  by  the  country  people  generally  become  labourers 
or  servants,  and  sometimes  weavers.  There  is  no  apprentice  fund. 

It  was  less  expensive  to  provide  for  the  children  by  sending  them  to  the  Foundling-hos- 
pital when  open,  than  by  sending  them  to  be  nursed  by  the  peasantry ; for  5 1.  paid  to  the 
Foundling-hospital,  left  the  parish  free  from  all  further  charges.  There  has  been  no  remark 
made,  as  to  the  difference  of  conduct  in  after-life  between  children  who  have  been  deserted 
and  that  of  others. 

If  deserted  children  are  not  provided  for  by  the  parish,  they  must  have  recourse  to  beg- 
ginsj  as  a means  of  support,  when  only  a few  years  of  age. 

The  practice  of  desertion  has  not  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in 
Dublin  ; however,  the  number  here  is  small.  But  it  is  thought  that  the  number  of  bastards, 
has  increased  latterly. 

The  committee  of  the  mendicity  affords  relief  to  many  children  not  coming  within  the 
Act  ot  1 arliament,  and  the  parish  occasionally  assists  some,  and  would  wish  to  have  a dis- 
cretionary  power  of  relieving  others  by  paying  for  their  nursing,  &c.  at  farmers’  houses,  or 
with  the  poor  and  well  conducted  relatives,  under  the  superintendence  of  curates  or  ' 
overseers.  r 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 


Mr.  J.  Cummins,  fanuer.-Rev.  Mr.  Duma,  parish  priest,— Rev.  J.  Dunseath,  protestaat  curate 

—The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Green. — Mr.  R.  Hamieton,  farmer Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  farmer  _ 

Geoege  Hutchinson,  esq.,  j.  p.—Dr.  Mooee— Cham.es  O'Haha,  esq.,  j.  p._ Mr  W.  One 
shopkeeper.— Mr.  S.  Peeev,  farmer.—Sargeon  Reynoeus.-Mt.  R.  Rowan,  farmer— Surgeon 
Tayeoe.— Mr.  B.  Thosipson,  farmer— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper.— Dr.  Thompson— 
Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper. — Police,  labourers,  Sic. 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Janies  Peebles,  Esq. 


There  is  scarcely  any  perceptible  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of  desertions  The 
average  number  for  each  of  the  three  last  years  is  three.  The  number  at  present  in  the 
parish  is  four ; they  are  supposed  to  he  illegitimate,  with  the  exception  of  two  one  of 
which  was  taken  up  by  the  parish  at  the  age  of  eight  years,  being  deserted  by  its  parents 
and  the  other  at  the  age  of  six  years,  being  an  orphan.  No  instances  are  known  of  deserted 
children  having  perished  before  their  discovery.  It  is  not  considered  possible  for  the  work- 
ing classes  to  lay  up  a provision  for  their  children,  in  the  event  of  their  decease  before  the 
children  would  be  able  to  earn  for  themselves ; it  is  seldom  attempted,  from  its  apparent 
impracticability.  There  are  no  instances  known  of  orphans  being  supported  by  regular  pri- 
T»te  contributions  or  religions  orders.  None  but  children  who  are  deserted  unde°r  the  a<re 
of  1 2 months  are  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  provision  made  by  law ; hut  this  is  not 
strictly  adhered  to.  There  are  no  presentments  obtained  at  the  assizes ; it  is  not  necessary 
to  apply  for  them,  as  the  parish  has  always  assessed  itself  for  the  maintenance  of  children 
deserted  under  12  months  of  age. 


Parish  Ballymoney. 
Bar.  Upper  Dunluce. 


The  churchwardens  always  take  charge  of  deserted  children,  and  have  them  put  out  to 
nurse,  generally  to  women  residing  in  the  parish,  who  receive  5?.  late  Irish  currency  annu- 
ally, levied  by  an  assessment  on  lands  and  houses,  according  to  their  value.  The  children 
are  produced  yearly  at  the  vestry,  and  are  occasionally  visited  by  the  churchwardens. 

They  are  not  supposed  in  any  instance,  to  have  been  neglected.  The  distribution  of  the 
funds  by  the  churchwardens  gives  general  satisfaction.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital, 
rfo  remark  has  been  made  as  to  whether  the  children  thus  reared  have  turned  out  better  or 
worse  than  the  children  of  the  peasantry  in  general.  Apprentice  fees  have  been  given  occa- 
sionally. A preference  was  given  to  the  nursing  of  children  in  the  houses  of  peasantry  as 
being  more  conducive  to  their  health  and  general  strength  than  being  brought  up  in  an 
institution.  It  is  more  expensive  to  provide  for  children  in  a foundling-hospital  than  by 
sending  them  to  be  nursed  by  the  wives  of  peasantry.  No  comparative  remark  has  been 
made  between  the  conduct  in  after-life  of  those  who  had  been  deserted  when  young  and 
0r?e*’  children.  They  very  seldom  beg  after  they  are  a few  years  of  age,  even  when  not  pro- 
vided for  by  the  parish.  No  children  of  this  parish  are  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan 
society.  It  is  not  supposed  that  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  has  the  effect  of 
increasing  the  number  of  desertions.  Desertion  has  rather  decreased,  owing  more  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  parochial  authorities  in  making  search  after  the  mother,  than  to  the  closing 
ot  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital. 

It  is  considered  advisable  that  the  assessment  now  made  for  children  deserted  under  1 a 
months  of  age  only,  be  extended  to  orphans,  and  give  support  to  all  children  who  would  be 
obliged  to  solicit  alms  under  the  present  system. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hugh  Anderson,  esq — Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of  

dispensary — Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  presbyterian  minister.  -Mr.  R.  Huey,  farmer.— Mr.  S.  John-  Parish  Billy. 
ston,  farmer.— Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary — Mr.  W.  M ‘Mullen,  grocer.— James  Bit. Upper  Dunluce. 

Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  James  Morewood,  rector  of  Dunluce.— Rev.  James  . ■■ 

O’Hara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick — Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper.— W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker. — Several  of  the  police,  Sic.  Sic. 

There  were  two  deserted  this  year,  and  none  during  the  preceding  three  years ; the  cause 
is  unknown;  but  they  are  mostly  thought  to  be  illegitimate.  They  seldom  perish  before 
ey  are  discovered.  None  are  brought  up  by  any  religious  orders ; and  the  poorer  classes 
ao  not  put  to  nurse  those  deserted  children.  The  laws  for  providing  for  deserted  children 
re  ie  same  here  as  stated  in  the  parish  of  Drumaul.  The  statute  being  confined  to  such,  is 
h°rT  i th  j Parish  supporting  deserted  children  only.  They  are  put  out  to  nurse 
,s’  anc*  »iven  to  women  resident  in  the  parish.  They  are  occasionally 
ugbt  to  the  churchwardens,  and  at  Easter  to  the  vestry.  The  general  limit  of  the  expen- 
?re  on  eac‘1  c,~,  Is  5 late  Irish  currency.  The  statute  mentions  the  fund  to  defray 
c expense.  No  discontent  towards  the  churchwardens,  on  this  head,  has  ever  prevailed. 
ere  i}S  ?°  *oundlmg-hospital  'n  the  parish.  The  children  nursed  by  the  country  people 
thp  I-J  become  \ahojirers  or  farm  servants.  The  opinion  here  is  strong  against  collecting 
0 lldren  m an  institution.  Several  gentlemen  stated,  from  experience,  that  the  children 
*5*  F reared 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Billy. 
Bar.  Upper 
Dunluce. 


Parish  Carrick- 
fergus. 

Town  of  Carrick- 
fergus. 


Parish  Drumaul, 
including  town  of 
Randalsloicn, 
Bar.  Upper  Toome. 
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reared  in  a neighbouring  charter  school  were  much  less  healthy  and  worse  conducted  than 
the  deserted  children  brought  up  in  the  families  of  small  farmers ; that  the  expense  was 
much  greater ; and  that  a great  disinclination  to  employ  them  prevailed,  owing  to  their 
being  without  any  experience  of  the  wants  and  difficulties  of  those  in  their  own  proper 
stations.  A foundling-hospital  is  considered  more  expensive  than  putting  them  to  nurse 
with  the  peasantry.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  mortality  is  greater  in  a foundling- 
hospital  than  among  those  put  to  nurse.  It  is  thought  that  the  practice  of  taking  charge  of 
deserted  children  leads  to  their  desertion;  and  therefore  precautions  are  taken  to  guard 
against  it,  and  to  pursue  the  mothers.  The  practice  has  decreased  since  the  Dublin  Found- 
ling-hospital has  closed.  All  agree  that  not  only  deserted  but  helpless  children  of  every 
description  should  be  taken  under  the  care  of  the  parish,  if  the  law  permitted,  which  at 
present  it  does  not. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Daniel  Blair,  merchant. — William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  pro- 
testant  curate. — Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim. — Admiral  Dawson. 
— Mr.  Samuel  Erskine.— Rev.  Mr.  Flinter,  independent  minister. — Dr.  Forsyth,  physician  to 

the  dispensary. — Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyterian  minister 

Mr.  Price. — Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  county  Antrim  gaol. — Mr.  George  Spear,  trea- 
surer to  the  mendicity. — William  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  William  Stewart,  sur- 
geon. 

Deserted  children  are  generally  supposed  to  be  illegitimate;  their  support  does  not 
come  upon  the  parish,  except  when  deserted  under  12  months  of  age,  and  then  they  are 
taken  care  of  by  the  overseers ; their  maintenance  is  only  provided,  the  overseers  not  re- 
garding it  as  their  duty  to  provide  for  their  education.  Tne  greatest  sum  that  has  been 
levied  on  the  parish  for  the  maintenance  of  a child  is  2 s.  per  week,  or  5 1.  4 s.  per  annum. 
There  has  been  no  change  observed  in  the  annual  number  of  desertions  ; there  are  four  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  at  present.  There  are  very  few  instances  of  deserted  children  perishing 
before  they  were  discovered. 

Considering  the  present  state  of  labour  and  rates  of  wages,  it  is  deemed  quite  impracticable 
for  the  working  classes  to  make  provision  for  their  children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
orphans ; it  is  seldom  attempted.  There  is  no  savings’  bank  in  this  district.  Orphans 
are  not  supported  by  private  contributions  or  by  religious  orders.  There  are  no  children 
in  this  parish  under  the  protection  of  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  There  has  been  no 
maintenance  obtained  by  presentment  from  the  assizes  for  either  deserted  children  or 
orphans. 

Those  deserted  who  are  supported  by  the  parish  are  put  out  to  nurse  to  women  in  the 
parish,  and  are  visited  by  the  overseers ; they  are  sufficiently  provided  with  every  thing  but 
education,  and  are  brought  to  be  viewed  by  the  churchwardens  and  parishioners  at  the 
Easter  vestry.  The  fund  is  procured  by  statutory  parochial  assessment;  its  distribution,  by 
the  churchwardens,  and  gives  general  satisfaction,  except  that  no  education  is  provided. 
No  children  have  ever  been  sent  from  this  parish  to  a foundling-hospital. 

The  mental  improvement  of  children  put  out  to  nurse  with  the  country  people  is  not  much 
attended  to ; still  it  is  believed  that  children  put  out  to  nurse  are  better  initiated  in  the 
difficulties  of  life  than  those  who  are  maintained  in  institutions ; they  are  stated  to  be 
grievously  neglected  in  point  of  education.  The  expense  of  putting  children  out  to  nurse  is 
not  so  great  as  it  is  generally  supposed  that  the  expense  of  an  institution  would  be.  No 
difference  has  been  observed  between  the  course  in  after  life  of  those  who  had  been  deserted 
in  infancy  and  others.  If  not  provided  for  by  the  parish,  they  must  beg  as  soon  as  they  are 
able  to  ask  alms.  The  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  is  not  supposed  to  increase  the 
number  of  desertions.  No  decrease  has  taken  place  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling- 
hospital  in  Dublin.  It  is  considered  desirable  that  deserted  children  should  be  provided  for, 
even  if  illegitimacy  were  increased  by  the  provision. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Adams,  coach  proprietor. — Mr.  John  Brown,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Bryson,  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cole,  clerk  of  petty  sessions.*— -Mr,  Cooper,  innkeeper. — ■CouRTNY,esq.,  under-agent 

of  Earl  O’Neil.— -Mr.  Thomas  Courtny,  boot-maker. — Mr.  James  Craig,  manufacturer. 

Rev Curoe,  parish  priest.— Rev.  Samuel  Heatly,  vicar. — Mr.  Henderson,  farmer. — 

Mr.  M'Auley,  innkeeper.— Dr.  M'Keon,  apothecary,  &c.— Rev.  Thomas  Reid,  seceding 
minister.— Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer — Dr.  Reeson,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — Mr. 
Thomas  Swan,  grocer. 

The  number  of  deserted  children  now  in  the  parish  list  is  25.  It  is  not  known  whether 
they  are  illegitimate  or  not.  When  deserted,  they  are  generally,  almost  invariably,  so  placed 
as  not  to  be  liable  to  perish  before  discovery.  Here  the  construction  put  on  the  only  statute 

is 
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is  very  wide,  allowing  aid  to  deserted  children  even  when  above  three  or  four  years  old  at 
the  time  of  desertion,  and  some  orphans,  in  the  case  of  cholera,  were  after  the  a°-e  of  12 
months  received  on  the  parish  under  this  statute,  though  contrary  to  this  statute,  but  it  was 
not  so  considered  by  the  parish. 

The  generality  of  mechanics  might  make  a provision  for  their  children  in  the  event  of 
their  being  left  orphans,  while  unable  to  provide  for  themselves,  but  labourers  could  not. 
There  is  no  legal  provision  for  mere  orphans  if  not  deserted,  nor  is  there  any  private  sub- 
scription fund  from  which  relief  has  been  afforded  to  them.  There  are  no  religious  orders 
here  who  shelter  orphans. 

Those  deserted  children  who  are  supported  by  the  parish  are  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  churchwardens,  who  put  them  out  to  nurse  to  women  in  the  parish,  and  inspect 
them  yearly.  The  sum  expended  on  such  child  is  limited  to  about  the  amount  of  the  cost 
of  nursing,  decreasing  as  the  child  becomes  capable  of  working,  at  eight  years  old,  and 
ceasing  at  twelve.  The  fund  is  raised  from  the  parish  by  assessment,  and  presentments 
from  the  assizes  are  not  found  requisite.  The  churchwardens  have  never  been  found  °-uilty 
of  peculation ; nor  is  there  any  discontent  with  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  they  have 
managed  the  fund.  There  is  no  fund  for  apprenticing  them  to  trades,  and  they  generally, 
if  males,  become  labourers,  and  if  females,  go  to  service.  They  frequently  become  so  much 
endeared  to  their  nurses  that  they  are  unwilling  to  let  them  part  from  them.  There  exists 
a strong  opinion  in  favour  of  their  being  brought  up  by  nurses,  with  whom  they  are  more 
habituated  with  the  common  concerns  of  life,  grow  up  more  healthy,  and  are  less  liable  to 
be  corrupted  by  evil  associates,  such  as  are  generally  collected  in  an  institution.  Many  in- 
stances have  occurred  of  such  children  having  been  adopted  and  provided  for  by  their 
nurses. 

There  is  now  no  foundling-hospital  to  which  deserted  children  may  be  sent.  The  sum 
paid  to  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital  was  5^.,  and  30s.  was  paid  for  conveying  the  child 
up,  being  in  all  61.  10  s. ; whereas  the  present  is  an  annual  continuing  charge.  The  conduct 
of  deserted  children  who  were  nursed  by  countrywomen  is  equally  as  good  as  that  of  other 
children,  and  is  generally  satisfactory.  No  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  mor- 
tality amongst  children  who  had  been  sent  to  the  foundling-hospital  and  those  sent  out 
to  nurse. 

The  practice  of  desertion  has  not  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling- 
hospital.  It  is  not  considered  that  maintaining  deserted  children  has  the  effect  of  encouraging 
desertion. 

The  practice  approved  of  by  this  parish,  namely,  the  providing  for  children  deserted 
at  the  age  of  four  years,  when  the  law  allows  a provision  only  for  those  who  are  deserted 
under  the  age  of  12  months,  warrants  the  conclusion  that  some  further  legislative  inter- 
ference is  generally  considered  desirable. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Drumaul, 
including  town  of 
Randalstovjn. 
Bar.  Upper  Toome. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  N.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  cuate Mr.  John  —————— 

Howe,  cotton  manufacturer.— Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer. — Rev.  William  Parishes  of  Gle- 

Langhiudge,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  William  M‘Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden. navy  Union. 

Mr.  James  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  John  Sefton,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — And  Bar.  Upper  Massa- 
several  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with,  by  Assistant  Commissioners.  reenc. 

There  was  only  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish  at  the  time  of  visiting,  and,  with  that 
exception,  none  for  the  last  three  years.  They  have  decreased,  but  the  cause  is  unknown, 
lms  child  is  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  No  children  have  been  known  to  perish  before 
they  were  discovered,  as  before  stated.  Considering  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
*or  e labourers  to  save  any  part  of  their  earnings;  but  mechanics  might.  There  are  no 
lands  here  arising  from  contributions ; but  when  necessary,  in  the  case  of  a deserted  child, 

*s  assessed  on  the  parish,  according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament  and  the  age  of  the 
child ; none  are  sheltered  or  brought  up  by  any  of  the  religious  orders,  nor  are  any  sub- 
^Ptmns  made  by  the  poorer  classes  for  the  purpose  of  putting  such  children  to  nurse.  The 
M W^°  come  under  the  meaning  of  the  laws  are  those  deserted  under  12  months 
old ; for  these  a sum  not  exceeding  5 1.  late  currency,  as  assessed  in  each  year,  according  to 
h st?tute;  *DUt  ^ere  are  no  presentments  obtained  from  the  assizes  for  their  support.  The 
churchwardens  do  not  take  charge  of  deserted  or  orphan  children,  except  when  coming 
within  the  provisions  of  the  statute,  by  which  deserted  children  only  are  provided  for;  these 
are  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  churchwardens,  and  have  not  been  known  to  be  neglected  .whan. 

^t  from  under  the  inspection  of  the  parochial  authorities.  The  expenditure  upon  each 
c alia  is  limited  to  5 1.  Irish,  annually,  which  is  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  The  church- 
wardens have  never  been  found  guilty  of  peculation.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital  in  the 
parish.  The  children  who  are  put  to  nurse  with  the  country  people  generally  become  la- 
ourers.  It  is  not  known,  but  it  is  the  opinion,  that  the  children  nursed  by  the  country 
people  would  become  more  useful  members  of  society  than  those  brought  up  in  an  insti- 
D^V ' Formerly  5 1.  paid  all  expense  in  sending  a child  to  the  Foundling-hospital  in 
ublin ; now,  an  annual  maintenance  is  provided.  There  has  not  been  any  remark  made  as 
0 whether  the  habits  of  those  deserted  children,  or  other  children,  are  better  or  worse. 

°*5*  f 2 None 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 


None  are  supported  by  protestant  or  orphan  societies.  When  the  hospital  in  Dublin  was 
open,  the  number  of  desertions  was  greater.  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  whether  any  further 
interference  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  is  considered  desirable  for  the  protection  of 
deserted  children,  or  whether  the  general  opinion  of  all  classes  favors  the  present  system. 


Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Kirtcni- 
riola  and  Bally clug, 
including  Town  of 
Ballymena, 

Bar.  Lower  7'oome. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Black,  surgeon.— Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Henry  Cumming,  rector  of  Ballyclug. 
— George  Dugan,  shopkeeper. — William  Gehan,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 

estate. — Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister — Rev.  Bernard  M‘Auly,  parish  priest 

Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper. — John  Patrick,  surgeon. — Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  pres- 

byterian  minister. — John  Ross,  surgeon. — Rev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister. 

John  Tellet,  shopkeeper. — John  Watson,  shopkeeper. — John  Wilson,  farmer. — Dr.  Young. 

Together  with  a large  number  of  farmers,  labourers,  police,  &c. 


For  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  average  number  of  yearly  de- 
sertions. There  are  at  present  seven  such  supported  by  the  parish;  they  are  supposed  to  be 
illegitimate.  No  instance  is  remembered  in  which  a child  perished  before  it  was  discovered. 
It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  working  classes  to  provide  a maintenance  for  their  orphan 
families,  in  the  event  of  their  death  occurring  before  the  children  had  arrived  to  manhood. 
Success  is  improbable  where  a provision  is  attempted  against  old  age;  much  more  so  where 
a provision  is  attempted  for  a whole  family,  and  by  an  individual  who  does  not  live  to  an  old 
age.  Orphans  were  occasionally  provided  for  by  assessment  until  the  last  two  years,  when 
assessment  was  restricted  to  children  deserted  under  12  months  of  age,  agreeably  to  the 
statute.  Orphans  have  occasionally  been  taken  up  by  individuals  out  of  sympathy  ; none 
of  the  witnesses  present  knew  of  a subscription  having  been  raised  either  among  the  richer 
or  poorer  classes  for  the  support  of  orphans.  The  churchwardens  take  charge 'of  deserted 
children,  and  put  them  out  to  nurse,  for  which  purpose  the  most  well  deserving  and  moral 
families  have  been  selected,  and  generally  persons  residing  in  the  parish.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Warb  observed,  that  deserted  children  always  turned  out  well  for  this  reason  ; they  were 
brought  up  by  persons  selected  for  their  good  conduct,  and  had  uniformly  been  industrious, 
and  acquitted  themselves  well  in  service,  to  which  they  were  put  out  as  soon  as  they  were  of 
a sufficient  age.  They  are  produced  yearly  at  vestry,  when  inquiries  are  made  concerning 
their  education,  the  care  taken  of  them,  Stc. 

Six  pounds  sterling  is  the  greatest  sum  that  has  been  assessed  on  the  parish  annually  for 
each  child.  The  churchwardens  have  always  so  managed  these  funds  as  to  give  no  reason 
for  complaint.  There  is  no  experience  of  an  institution  in  the  parish,  but  the  general  opinion 
is,  that  children  are  better  educated  in  an  institution,  and  brought  up  with  more  cleanly 
habits;  but  that  acquaintance  with  life  is  best  learned  by  an  education  in  some  poor 
family;  it  is  also  thought  that  they  would  be  much  stronger  and  more  healthy.  Whether 
it  is  more  expensive  to  provide  for  deserted  children,  by  putting  them  out  to  nurse  or  to 
send  them  to  a foundling-hospital,  depends  altogether  on  what  the  institution  is,  and  how 
it  is  managed.  Where  there  is  no  legal  provision  for  children  deserted  after  a certain  ao-e, 
they  are  forced  to  subsist  on  charity.  A decrease  has  been  observed  in  the  number  of  deser- 
tions since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin ; it  is  attributed  to  the  vio-ilant 
investigation  which  is  now  made  to  discover  the  mother  of  a deserted  child. 

The  opinion  of  the  parish  is  favourable  to  an  assessment  for  the  maintenance  of  all  poor 
children,  who  have  no  other  means  of  support  than  the  alms  of  the  charitable. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  of  Larne , 
part  of  Inrermore, 
and  part  of  Inver  bey. 
Baronies  of  Lower 
Glcnarns  and  Upper 
Belfast. 


Rev.  Mr.  Alexandr,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Atkinson,  treasurer  of  the  Mendicity— Archi- 
bald Barclie,  esq— Dr.  Blair— R.  Burke,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cloughy,  seceding  minister— 
Solomon  Darcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace— Mr.  Garch,  shopkeeper— Rev.  S.  Guynne,  protest- 
ant rector— Dr.  Kirkpatrick— Malcolm  M'Neill,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian 

minister.— Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Robinson,  farmer Mr.  Simpson 

Mr.  Smiley.  Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c. 


The  number  of  deserted  children  now  supported  by  the  parish  is  three ; their  parents  are 
not  known;  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Labourers  could  not  provide  for  their 
children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  orphans ; the  little  probability  of  success  discourages 
the  attempt.  If  the  child  be  deserted  under  12  months  of  age,  5 /.  late  Irish  currency  each 
annually  is  levied  on  the  parish  : this  provision  is  found  to  be  quite  sufficient.  They  are 
put  out  to  nurse  by  the  churchwardens,  who  have  the  selection  of  the  nurses,  and  frequently 
visit  them.  The  children  are  produced  yearly  at  the  vestry  meeting,  and  inquiries  are  made 
as  to  their  education,  morals,  the  care  taken  of  them,  &c. 

Children 
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Children  used  to  be  sent  to  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin  before  the  closing  of  that 
institution.  The  opinion  of  the  witnesses  was  against  such  institutions  ; they  feared  that  the 
children  would  corrupt  one  another,  and  at  the  same  time  be  left  unacquainted  with  the  vicis- 
situdes of  life,  and  the  exertions  necessary  for  them  to  make  in  order  to  support  themselves 
by  honest  industry.  The  expense  of  providing  for  a child  in  an  institution  is  perhaps  less 
than  sending  it  out  to  nurse.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  deserted  children  being  forced 
to  adopt  begging  as  a means  of  support.  It  is  not  thought  that  maintaining  deserted  chil- 
dren encourages  the  practice  of  desertion  ; and  the  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  a power 
should  be  given  to  the  parish  of  assessing  itself  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  of 
more  than  12  months  of  age.  At  present  a deserted  child,  if  more  than  12  months  old,  has 
no  other  resource  than  mendicity. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  bv 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Larne, 
part  of  Invcrmore, 
and  part  0 Unverbey, 
Baronies  of  Lower 
Glcnarns  and  Upper 
Belfast. 


Mr.  Charles  Black,  farmer.— Rev.  Marcus  Falloon,  rector.— Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  woollen- 
draper.— William  Haugi-iton,  esq.— Mr.  D.  M'Allister,  publican.— Mr.  D.  M ‘A llister, 
woollen-draper.— Mr.  James  M‘Auley,  publican — Dr.  M‘ Donald,  dispensary  surgeon Alex- 

ander M'Donnell,  esq— Rev.  John  M'Kenna,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 


Parish  Layde. 
Bar.  Lower  Glc- 
narns. 


The  number  of  orphans  in  the  parish  is  not  ascertained.  The  practice  of  deserting  chil- 
dren never  existed  here  to  any  considerable  extent,  nor  have  any  been  deserted  for  the  last 
three  years.  It  is  considered  that  the  present  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  would  not 
admit  of  their  providing  a maintenance  for  their  children,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
orphans.  ° 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Henderson  Black,  esq.,  magistrate.— Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society.— Rev. 
R Bridge,  protested  curate— William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down— Mr.  Robert 
M Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society— William  Coulson,  esq.,  diaper  manu- 
facturer  Mr.  Samuei  Gamble,  present  churoht.arden.-Mr.  John  Gilibues,  grocer  nod 
huckster—Eev.  A.  Heemmon,  presbyterian  minister— Ebwaeb  Joimston,  esq.,  magistrate— 
W.BI.AM  Motookmt.  farmer,  Ballimfeny-Jom,  Moonet,  publican  and  fanner— M°  Faa.cis 
0 Flaherty,  clert  of  petty  sessions._Mr.  Joht  Head,  late  churchwarden— Rev.  H.  Sm.th 
roman-catholic  clergyman — -The  very  Rev.  James  Status,  dean  of  Ross._Mr.  James  Wabb,’ 
secretary  to  charitable  society— Thomas  Withekeb,  surgeon  and  apothecary— With  many 
others  in  conversation.  J 


Parish  Lisburn. 
Bar.  Massareene, 
Upper  Half. 


and  T U wfe  l6.dfserted  children  on  the  parish  altogether  supported, 

others  who  received  partial  relief  from  the  Charitable  Society;  the  averao-e 
bei?  mi  r_emamm£  charged  on  the  parish  in  each  of  the  three  last  years  was  19.  The  num- 
bablv  the  t°i  iaVevnreased ; a ni§htly  watch  having  been  lately  established  is  pro- 

„ cause.  These  children  are  mostly  illegitimate,  and  have  been  deserted  to  get  rid 
oF  discovery,  or  the  burthen  of  supporting  them  S 

in  thTevtnVnf  rihe-  PreseDt  waSes  of  the  working  classes,  parents  might  provide  for  children 
other  nXmcni  ? b®com,ng  orphans ; some  do  so,  but  intemperance  chiefly,  combined  with 
otner  mismanagement,  prevents  them  so  doing.  3 

no  difflnun,dll°WS  an  aSlRSSmeut.on  the  Parish  of  5 l-  each  for  deserted  children,  and  hitherto 
° bv^l  vJ  arisen  here  in  this  respect.  There  are  no  such  children  sheltered  or  brought 

nurs/ who  SffiSw  " ^ ^ P,,t  th°S6  ^ *° 

BenehdetCt,h.‘mrcn  Kh°  T?  O*6  Act  °f  Psriiament  are  those  whose  parents  have  de- 

wurdmi  X ? V“”  d«d  while  they  were  under  the  age  of  13  months  ; but  the  church- 
ens  here  take  care  of  all  orphans  under  1 2 years  of  age. 

and  ornh^ M,°i§reSenimrit1S  obJaine,d  here  from  the  assizes  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted 
tionprl  hv  „?l  dr.ln  ’ butthe  cllurchvvardens  take  care  of  them  in  the  cases  above  men- 
rar?pr  ’ °m  th®y  ar,e  Pu,fc  out  to  nurse  with  the  women  of  the  parish  and  of  good  cha- 
ractei.  JNo  cases  of  neglect  have  occurred.  s 

chiM  B v"  apP°jnted  by  the  parochial  authorities.  The  expenditure  upon  each 

wardenVZ  f t0  about  .5 1 late  Insh  currency,  annually.  The  fund  from  which  the  church- 
I * he  ma,ntenance  is  raised  by  assessment  under  the  Act  of  Parliament;  and 
nor  ha«  eei? 110  reaso?  to  find  fault  with  the  distribution  of  this  fund  by  the  churchwardens, 
nor  has  there  been  any  instance  of  peculation. 

• aro  *11  n°  ^oundling-hospitaI  in  the  parish.  The  children  nursed  by  the  country  people 
of  thp  npprenticed  without  fee.  There  is  no  difference  observed  as  to  the  morals,  8tc. 

tution  Wfcwreared  c°untry  and  those  brought  up  in  the  Charitable  Society’s  Insti- 
1 ’ otb  bemg  carefully  educated;  and  there  is  no  difference  made  by  the  managers  of 

'6‘  * 3 the 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Lisburn. 
Bar.  Massareene, 
Upper  Half. 


Parish  Ramoan, 
including  Town  of 
Bcdlycastle. 
Bar.  Cong. 


Parish  Resharhin. 
Bar.  Kilcomaay. 


38  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

the  institution  in  question  between  infants  whose  parents  are  dead  and  those  whose  parents 
are  not  known.  , , , 

The  children  in  the  Charitable  Society’s  house  are  well  attended  to,  and  are  equal  to  those 
put  to  nurse  amongst  the  peasantry. 

In  providing  for  deserted  children,  the  expense  is  the  same  on  the  plan  stated,  by  putting 
them  to  nurse  with  the  peasantry,  and  that  of  providing  for  them  in  the  house  of  the  Cha- 
ritable Societv.  1 11  „ , .... 

The  habits  in  after  life  of  those  who  were  deserted  in  childhood  and  tnose  ot  other  children 
are  the  same,  as  the  education  is  similar. 

There  has  not  been  observed  any  greater  mortality  amongst  those  who  were  formerly  sent 
to  a foundling-hospital  than  those  sent  to  nurse.  The  practice  of  deserting  children  since 
the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin  has  decreased  ten  to  one.  As  to  whether 
future  legTslative  influence  is  generally  considered  desirable  for  the  protection  of  deserted 
children,  we  are  of  opinion,  the  law  would  be  improved  if  some  provision  could  be  made  for 
orphans  generally,  and  a more  ^beneficial  and  extensive  one  for  the  deserted  children,  and 
not  confining  the  relief,  as  at  present,  to  those  exposed  under  12  months  old. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Dr.  Boyd.— Rev.  Mr.  Creery,  rector Mr.  William  Hill,  shopkeeper — Dr.  Knox.— Rev. 

Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Samuel  M‘Allister,  shopkeeper. — Charles 

M'Gildowney,  esq.,  j.  p— Alexander  M'Neill,  j.  p— Alexander  Miller,  esq — Dr.  O’Neil. 

— Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer. 

There  were  not,  at  the  time  of  visiting,  any  deserted  children  in  the  parish ; two  had  been 
deserted  within  the  last  three  years,  but  the  parish  had  got  rid  of  both  by  a voluntary  assign- 
ment of  10 1.  each,  paid  to  a person  who  has  promised  to  bring  them  up  for  that  sum. 
Deserted  children  are  supposed  to  be  generally  illegitimate ; they  have  never  been  known  to 
perish  before  they  were  discovered.  The  working  class  could  not  possibly  provide  for  their 
orphans,  it  is  therefore  never  attempted.  Children  under  12  months  of  age  alone  are 
admitted  to  come  under  the  statute;  one  of  those,  however,  mentioned  above  was  four  years 
old ; for  this  case,  in  fact,  the  whole  assessment  and  mode  of  provision  was  contrary  to  the 
statute.  The  children  have  never  been  visited  by  the  parochial  authorities  or  produced  at 
vestry,  nor  has  any  inquiry  been  ever  made  about  them.  There  has  been  no  experience  as 
to  the  comparative  benefits  of  an  institution.  The  closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital 
has  not  been  observed  to  make  any  change  in  the  number  of  deserted  children.  A provision 
for  the  impotent  is  thought  to  be  particularly  desirable,  inasmuch  as  it  involves  no  fear  of 
any  evil  consequences.  In  this  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  of  all  ages,  orphans,  &c., 
is  included. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Thomas  Brinnie,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector. — Mr.  Robert  Elder, 
schoolmaster.— Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  presbyterian  minister. — 
Patrick  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Paul  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Edward 
Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Michael  Kelly,  fanner  and  shopkeeper. — John  M'Culloch, 
farmer  and  shopkeeper.—  Joan  M‘Kinley,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Rev.  P.  M'Mullen,  parish 
priest. — Mr.  John  M.  Waters,  late  churchwarden. — John  Scott,  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Mr. 
James  Smyth,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbyterian  minister. 

At  present  there  are  no  deserted  children  supported  by  the  parish.  The  number  of 
deserted  children,  on  an  average  of  three  years,  within  the  parish,  is  three.  Mothers  prefer 
nursing  and  supporting  their  own  children.  An  instance  was  stated  of  an  illegitimate  child 
having  been  deserted  by  its  mother,  and  put  to  nurse  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  church- 
wardens, at  the  wages  of  1 1.  per  annum ; it  was  shortly  after  taken  away  by  its  mother,  who 
has  gone  to  reside  or  beg  elsewhere.  Deserted  children  very  seldom  perish  before  they  are 
discovered. 

The  opinion  among  the  witnesses  was,  that  many  of  the  small  farmers  were  in  a worse 
condition  than  the  labourers;  and  some  seemed  to  think  that  the  labourers  might  make 
more  exertions  to  lay  up  a provision  for  their  families,  after  their  own  death,  than  they  do. 
There  are  no  private  subscription  funds  raised  among  either  the  rich  or  poor  for  the  support 
of  orphans ; nor  are  there  any  brought  up  by  religious  orders. 

The  statute  is  strictly  construed  here,  as  also  in  most  other  places,  by  confining  the  parish 
relief  to  children  deserted  under  the  age  of  xamonths;  but  the  statute  was  inonecaseof  orphans, 
by  consent,  supposed  to  allow  a provision  for  them,  though  not  deserted  under  1 2 months  of 
age ; and  a sum  of  10  l.  was  voted  for  each  of  them,  by  way  of  two  years’  maintenance. 
Those  few  who  have  been  deserted  in  the  parish  have  been  put  out  to  nurse  in  this  .parish* 
and  visited  by  the  parochial  authorities. 
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The  sum  granted  for  the  support  of  each  child  has  not  exceeded  4 1.  yearly,  except  in  the 
case  of  the  two  orphans. 

The  churchwardens  give  general  satisfaction  in  the  disposal  of  the  funds  entrusted  to  their 
management.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital  now  to  which  deserted  children  may  be  sent. 
There  is  no  experience  in  this  parish  as  to  how  children  brought  up  in  institutions  turn  out 
in  after-life ; those  nursed  by  the  country  people  generally  become  labourers  or  weavers.  It 
is  not  known  whether  the  expense  of  sending  them  to  a foundling-hospital  would  be  Greater 
or  less  than  that  of  putting  them  out  to  nurse. 

No  difference  has  been  remarked  between  the  general  conduct,  when  arrived  at  manhood 
of  those  who  had  been  deserted  in  childhood,  and  other  persons. 

Children  deserted  after  12  months  of  age  are  not  taken  care  of  by  the  parish,  and  are 
obliged  to  beg.  The  Protestant  Orphan  Society  does  not  take  charge  of  any  children  in 
this  parish. 

It  is  generally  thought  that  maintaining  deserted  children  gives  encouragement  to  the 
system,  and  has  ths  effect  of  increasing  the  number  of  desertions.  Desertion  has  greatly 
decreased  since  the  Foundling-hospital  was  clsoed. 

The  witnesses  are  all  averse  to  the  enactment  of  any  new  laws  relating  to  the  provision 
for  deserted  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Eev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector.— Mr.  George  Hallaran.— Mr.  Hanna,  clerk  to  Senesehal  of  the  manor. 
— D.  M'Aulay — Rev.  George  M'Cavghley,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  James  M'Faul 
grocer.— Mr.  William  Martin,  farmer.— Rev.  Alexander  Montgomery,  presbyterian  minister. 
— Captain  Servante,  r.  n — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 


There  is  but  one  deserted  child  on  the  parish  at  present.  There  has  been  only  one  de- 
serted for  the  last  seven  years.  A working  man,  however,  is  now  supporting  a child,  which 
was  at  first  put  out  to  his  wife  to  nurse,  and  payment  promised.  No  payment  has  been 
made,  but  the  man  lias  become  attached  to  the  child,  and  treats  it  altogether  as  if  it  were 
his  own.  It  is  considered  to  be  impracticable  for  labourers  to  lay  by  so  much  from  their 
earnings  as  to  secure  a provision  for  their  children,  if  they  should  become  orphans  before 
they  were  sufficiently  grown,  to  earn  a support  for  themselves ; the  possibility  of  success 
is  too  small  to  become  an  incentive  to  them  to  make  the  attempt.  Voluntary  contributions 
, made  in  the  parish  for  the  support  of  orphans,  but  this  has  rarely  occurred. 

A child  is  not  esteemed  to  be  included  in  the  provision  of  the  Act,  unless  it  be  deserted 
under  12  months  of  age;  for  the  one  deserted  child  that  has  fallen  on  the  parish,  4 1.  are 
annually  assessed.  The  churchwardens  took  charge  of  the  child  and  put  it  out  to  nurse  in 
the  parish  ; it  is  produced  yearly  at  the  vestry,  when  all  circumstances  regarding  its  main- 
tenance and  education  for  the  past  year  are  inquired  into.  It  is  thought  that  a well  regu- 
lated institution  would  be  a cheaper  and  preferable  place  of  education  and  maintenance  for 
deserted  children,  to  the  house  of  a poor  individual  who  has  to  struggle  with  difficulties 
and  pays  little  or  no  attention  to  the  moral  improvement  of  his  own  children,  and  probably 
would  pay  much  less  to  that  of  a strange  child.  The  condition  of  the  labourer,  and  gene- 
rally of  the  working  classes  is  so  precarious,  that  mortality  is  great  among  their  children 
irom  the  age  of  one  to  that  of  nine  years,  and  it  is  not  considered  that  the  health  of  a 
strange  child  is  likely  to  be  so  much  regarded  by  a woman  taking  them  to  nurse  as  that  of 
her  own  offspring. 

The  charter  schools  are  the  chief  institutions  that  have  been  established  in  Ireland  for  the 
support  and  education  of  such  children  as  could  not  otherwise  be  reared ; and  no  inference 
can  possibly  be  drawn  from  them,  as  to  the  general  conduct,  &c.  in  after-life  of  those  who 
were  brought  up  in  them,  as  these  were  places  of  patronage  rather  than,  public  utility.  An 
institution  under  the  management  of  the  parish,  it  is  thought,  would  have  proper  superin- 
tendents provided  and  of  a fit  sphere  of  life.  The  charter  schools  were  placed  under  the 
care  of  persons  taken  from  the  better  orders  in  life,  for  whom  a competent  maintenance 
was  sought,  rather  than  the  furtherance  of  the  public  ends  of  the  institution. 

It  is  not  thought  that  providing  for  deserted  children  causes  a greater  number  of  deser- 
tions than  there  would  otherwise  be.  Since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital,  a decrease 
in  the  number  of  deserted  children  has  taken  place,  principally  from  the  investigations  that 
are  now  made  to  discover  the  mother  of  a deserted  child.  Formerly  no  inquiry  was  made , 
n°Ti  a mo^er  *s  to  expose  her  child,  as  detection  almost  always  follows. 

•The  general  opinion  is,  that  every  parish  ought  to  have  a workhouse,  and  in  this  poor 
orphans  ought  to  be  supported  and  educated. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Eitammaiions  taken  by 
C.  VV . Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Resharkin. 
Bar.  Kilconiuay. 


Parishes  of  Tick- 
macraven  and  Tem- 
pleoughter,  contain- 
ing Town  of 
Glenarns. 

Bar.  Glenams. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  P.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonderlior- 
key,  including  town 
of  Dwnfanaghy. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


Parish  Clonleigh  or 
Lifford. 

Bar.  RajiJioe. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Battersby,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  J.  Boyle,  a small  farmer.  — Mr.  John  Burns, 
farmer  and  whitesmith.— Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper.— Mr.  Samuel  Dinimore, 
farmer.— Mr. ' Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr. 
Thomas  Harper,  farmer. — Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy. — William  Hogan,  labourer. — 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer. — Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer. — Mr.  David  M'Elvory,  petty 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate. — Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest. — Francis. 
Magurty,  labourer— Rev.  Samuel  Maiiaffy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church — 
Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish. — Mr.  William  Moffitt,  farmer.— 
Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer.— Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer. — James  Rankin,  m.  d., 
surgeon  of  dispensary. — Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Bernard  Roden,  farmer. 

Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard. — Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector. — 

Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer. — William  Stewart,  esq.,  J.  p.,  Hornhead — Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, farmer. 

There  are  no  deserted  children  in  the  parish  at  present ; and  the  latest  instance  remem- 
bered was  15  years  ago. 

As  to  the  expediency  of  any  further  legislative  interference  for  the  protection  of  deserted 
children,  William  Stuart,  j.  p.,  says,  “ No  case  having,  for  a long  time,  occurred  in  the 
parish,  it  has  not  been  subject  of  consideration ; but  we  have  very  sharply  looked  out,  and 
we  make  it  generally  known  that  no  provision  will  be  made  for  deserted  children  from  the 
parish  without  a very  rigorous  scrutiny ; and  the  consequence  is,  that  we  have  not  suffered^ 
from  the  burden,  and  there  has  been  no  case  of  infanticide.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Irvin  Aiken,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  farmer. — Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church- 
warden.—Rev.  William  Browne,  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  E.  M.  Clerke,  curate,  and 
inspector  of  Lifford  gaol.— Mr.  Andrew  Clerke,  of  Porthall,  a gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  John 
Crocket,  protestant  clergyman,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish. — Mr.  John  Greer,  m.d.,  dispen- 
sary physician,  Lifford.— Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister.— Captain  Humphrey,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh. — Mr.  W.  M'Clintoch  Spencer,  secretary  to  grand 

jury  of  county  Donegal.— Rev.  Arthur  M‘Hugh,  parish  priest.— Mr.  James  Mahaffy,  a farmer. 

Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner.— Mr.  Joseph  Sharkey,  late  churchwarden,  a 

carpenter. 

There  have  been  only  two  children  deserted  in  the  parish  for  the  last  five  years;  they 
are  now  supported  by  it.  Foundlings  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Within  the  period 
above  referred  to,  there  have  been  four  instances  of  children  found  dead,  under  very  suspici- 
ous circumstances.  Parents  of  the  working  classes  could  not  possibly  provide  for  their 
children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  orphans  ; it  is  therefore  never  attempted.  There  are 
no  religious  orders  or  communities  by  whom,  in  cases  of  desertion,  children  would  he  brought 
up,  neither  do  the  poorer  classes  subscribe  for  them ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  most  unwil- 
ling to  contribute  for  the  support  of  foundlings,  and  the  cess  was,  when  the  Commissioners 
•were  there,  still  uncollected.  Foundlings  are  brought,  by  persons  near  whose  places  they 
are  picked  up,  to  the  churchwardens,  who  provide  nurses ; and  if  the  parish  at  vestry  fails 
or  refuses  to  applot  the  expense,  the  grand  jury  at  the  next  assizes,  on  the  application  of  the 
clergyman,  makes  an  order  for  the  payment  of  5/.  Irish.  The  churchwarden  invariably 
takes  charge  of  the  children.  The  parish  are  not  compelled  by  law,  and  therefore  do  not 
provide  for  orphans.  The  nurses  chosen  are  women  resident  in  the  parish ; and  the  children 
are  taken  very  good  care  of.  The  clergyman  and  churchwardens  attend  to  them.  The 
maximum  of  expenditure  on  each  is  5 1.  Irish.  No  complaints  have  been  made  of  the  distri- 
bution of  the  money.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital.  The  children  are  generally,  when 
they  reach  the  age  of  13  or  14,  hound  out  as  farm  servants.  They  have  always  been  observed 
to  be  better  conducted  than  those  who  came  from  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital,  and  appear 
more  healthy  and  stronger.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Clerke,  however,  observed,  that  he  had  never 
known  one  of  them  turn  out  as  well  as  if  he  had  been  legitimate.  The  Protestant  Orphan 
Society  does  not  support  any  of  them.  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children- 
has  not  been  observed  to  lead  to  their  desertion.  The  number  has  decreased  since  the 
closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital,  14  having  been  once  supported  by  this  parish.  The 
general  opinion  was,  that  any  institution  for  maintaining  deserted  children  would  operate  as 
a premium  of  encouragement  to  their  desertion;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clerke  greatly  regretted 
the  closiug  of  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital ; and  Captain  Humphries  concurred  with  him. 
in  thinking  that  cases  of  infanticide  were  much  to  be  feared,  in  consequence  of  it. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.c,,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  p — James  Cochrane,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 

peace,  county  Donegal.— John  Devenny,  a working  mason Mary  Devenny,  his  daughter— 

Mr.  William  Fisiier,  wine  and  spirit  merchant — Hannah  Gallagher,  widow,  a poor  house- 
keeper— Rev.  Mr.  Gamble,  dissenting  minister.— Rev.  Mr.  Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate  of 
Letterkenny.— Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden.— Kitty  Hagartiiy,  widow,  a poor 
beggarwoman.— Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  dissenting  minister— Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop.— Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letter- 
kenny.—Susan  M'Lafferty,  a blind  beggarwoman. —Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  ofCastlerea,  j.p. 
—Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merchant— Mr.  Robert 

Ramsay,  farmer. — John  Boyd,  esq , k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  p Rev.  air. 

Spratt,  presbyterian  minister— Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  j.  p. John  Stew- 

art, esq.,  of  Rock  Hill,  j.  p— George  Strain,  an  old  mendicant— William  Wray  esq  of  the 
Park,  j.  p. 

There  have  been  but  three  deserted  children  here  within  the  last  two  years,  all  of  whom 
are  now  supported  by  the  parish;  they  are  certainly  illegitimate,  and  have  been  deserted  by 
their  mothers  with  a view,  as  is  believed,  to  secure  for  them  a maintenance.  There  have 
been  three  cases  of  children  being  found  dead  under  very  suspicious  circumstances.  Two  of 
these  cases  were  traced  by  Dr.  Tobin,  who  used  to  be  employed  by  the  parish  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  who  proved  a very  great  check  on  such  acts. 

Whenever  a deserted  child  is  found  it  is  brought  to  the  churchwardens,  and  on  affidavit 
made  by  the  person  who  brings  it  of  ignorance  who  the  parents  are,  the  child  is  sent  to  nurse 
and  3/.  per  annum  levied  at  vestry  for  its  support.  The  churchwardens  invariably  take* 
charge  or  deserted  children,  when  brought  to  them  under  the  above  circumstances. 

the  law  warrants  the  providing  for  deserted  children  only;  they  are  put  out  to  nurse  by 
the  overseers  of  the  parish.  3 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall  says  they  are  sometimes  left  with  the  persons  who  have  found  them  ; it 
is  so  in  two  of  the  present  cases ; but  when  they  reach  the  age  of  three  or  four  years,  itwould 
be  his  wish  to  have  them  taken  away,  in  order  to  have  them  educated  by  proper  persons, 
because  they  are  with  persons  who  care  nothing  about  their  education.  The  churchwardens 
ormeily  drew  from  the  parish  assessment  5Z.  for  the  maintenance  of  each  deserted  child ; it 
is  now,  however  only  3 L,  it  being  impossible  to  levy  the  cess.  I have  been  advancing  my 
.J,  have  n°w  50  warrants  for  several  sums,  varying  from  1 id.  to  1 s.  Even 
coffins  they  will  not  pay  for ; and  we  have  been  obliged  to  provide  them  by  local  voluntary 
contributions.  This  hostility  is  not  confined  to  any  sect  or  creed.  It  has  cost  20 1.  in  one 
year  to  send  foundlings  to  Dublin  when  the  hospital  was  open;  but  the  practice  of  exposing 
hem  has  certainly  decreased  since  the  closing  of  that  institution;  as  there  is  much  more 
vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  parish,  for  the  people  cannot  afford  these  expenses,  and  every 
man  is  therefore  a guardian  for  the  parish. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letterkenny,  states  that  no  bad  effects  have 
been  experienced  by  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital.  A difficulty  is  experienced  in 
raising  the  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children  ; but  if  the  present  law  were 
enforced,  it  is  quite  sufficient. 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Con-wall, 
including  Town  of 
Letterkenny. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Baird,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions— Thomas  Brooke,  esq..  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the  

county— Catherine  Carolin— Francis  Clark,  painter— Mr.  Dillon,  innkeeper— Mr.  A.  Par.  Donegal  and 
Liver,  postmaster— Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killimard. — Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector  Killimard. 

*-OVE»  farmer. — James  M'Clarky,  labourer. — M.  M'Corscadan,  grocer. Patrick  Town  ofDonegal. 

M'Diarmid,  cottier— Anthony  M'Donnell,  esq— Mr.  W.  M'Donagii,  merchant— Rev  Mr.  Bar.  Tyrhugh  and 
p Hafferty,  roman-catbolic  clergyman— Anne  Maguire— Mr.  W.  Martin,  shopkeeper—  Bannagh. 

atrick  Mullins,  labourer— Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon— John  Sheehan,  labourer—  

Lr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles— M.  Tait,  farmer— Rev.  J.  Thompson,  parish 
minister — And  others,  mendicants. 

pair  MV*™  stated,  that  they  had  at  Fesellt  no  foundlings  supported  by  the 
went  1 at- last  year  a tradesman,  who  had  resided  some  time  in  Donegal  (a  stranger), 

Ses  id  iatTg  a l’  °Y  rr?  ?Id-,behind  hi“i  that  be  made  application  to  thekst 
care  of  the  rldr)  Pr®santmeut  of  5 /-  Irish  passed  to  remunerate  the  people  who  are  taking 
case  w«7f  ' . 1 d -he  ,was  no*  wlthout  hopes  that  the  parents  might  return  for  him.  No 
perished  fiT”’1*1  the,r.ecollectlo°  of  the  oldest  person,  of  any  deserted  children  having 

the  working  i6  they  W?j6  dlscovere(I-  I*  was  Patrick  Doherty’s  opinion  (a  labourer),  that 
“mIv  COuld  neve1'  FOv'de  for  their  children  in  case  they  were  left  orphans; 

distresf  W ndustnouj  labourer,  said  he,  “has  tried  to  do  so,  but  a bad  day  has  come, 

A f has  arisen,  and  the  trifling  saving  has  always  gone.”  * 

the  Rev  Mi  6 of  collecting  the  necessary  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children, 

0.5  Homan  remarked,  that  owing  to  the  unwillingness  which  has  generally  appeared 

G throughout 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  K.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  Donegal  and 
Killimard. 
Bar.  Tyrhugh  and 
Banna gh. 


Parish  Upper  and 
Lower  Fahan. 
Town  of  Buncrana. 
Bar.  Ennishowen. 
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throughout  the  parish  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  foundlings  (a  cess  which  the  people 
think  is  in  some  degree  connected  with  church  cess),  it  would  be  better  collected  as  a part 
of  the  barony  cess,  ou  a presentment  made  to  the  j udge  of  assize,  which  has  been  the  mode 
adopted  in  two  places  in  this  county.  The  poorer  classes  do  not  regularly  take  charge  of 
deserted  children;  ‘‘  but,”  said  Doherty,  “ they  would  do  anything  that  was  kind,  if  they 
had  the  means.”  Children  who  are  found  exposed  are  taken  up  and  sent  to  a nurse  in  the 
parish  as  soon  as  possible : the  churchwarden  would  take  care  of  them  if  any  cases  were  to 
happen  ; and  the  clergymen,  as  well  as  churchwarden,  would  feel  it  their  duty  to  superintend 
the  care  of  such  children.  The  expenditure  never  exceeds  5 Z.  upon  each  child.  There  is  no 
foundling-hospital  whatever  in  the  parish. 


Persons  icho  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Bell,  farmer.— Thomas  Boldrick,  churchwarden,  tanner. — Joseph  Cochrane,  shopkeeper 
and  churchwarden. — James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant,  Bandanna. — Captain  Darley,  j.  p.,  Bun- 
crana.  Jeremiah  Devlin,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Buncrana. — The  Rev.  — Doherty, 

roman-catholic  clergyman  of  Clonmany  parish.— The  Rev. Doherty,  roman-catholic  cler- 

gyman of  Fahan. — Con  Doherty,  farmer,  and  collector  of  county  cess. — Patrick  Doherty, 
county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper,  Buncrana. — Patrick  Doherty,  Long  Barrack,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house. — Doctor  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary — 

Patrick  Farmer,  grocer,  Buncrana The  Rev.  William  Hawkshaw,  rector  of  Upper  Fahan. 

— Patrick  Kerr,  innkeeper,  Bandanna. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  clergyman  of 
Dysertegny  parish.— John  Langhrey,  farmer. — Mr.  M'Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house.- 
William  M'Grath,  farmer. — The  Rev.  Edward  Maginn,  roman-catholic  priest. — Charles  Nor- 
man, esq.,  j.  p.,  Fahan. — Constantine  O’Donnell,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Dominick  O’Don- 
nell, Cock-hill,  farmer. — Patrick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  farmer,  Buncrana.— The  Rev. 
William  O’Donnell,  parish  priest  of  Clonmany  parish. — The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector 
of  Lower  Fahan. — Several  other  farmers  and  traders  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  says,  there  are  no  deserted  children  supported  by  the  parish  at 
present,  and  that  their  numbers  have  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in 
Dublin. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maginn  says,  that  there  are  two  deserted  children  who  are  not  supported 
by  the  public ; one  of  them  receives  its  subsistence  by  going  from  house  to  bouse,  the  other 
is  supported  by  a collection  made  at  the  catholic  chapel.  Mr.  Cochrane,  churchwarden, 
says,  that  instances  of  the  children  being  found  dead  are  of  very  Tare  occurrence;  only 
three  such  within  the  last  three  years,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  they  w^re  deserted 
or  not. 

He  also  says,  that  a labourer,  if  he  have  more  than  one  or  two  children,  cannot  make  any 
provision  for  them,  in  the  event  of  their  becoming  orphans,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages. 

The  same  individual  states,  that  the  churchwarden  of  the  parish  would  consider  it  his  duty 
to  superintend  the  spiritual  and  temporal  welfare  of  deserted  children. 

There  is  no  foundling-hospital  for  the  receptiou  of  deserted  children  in  this  part  of  the 
country ; and  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin,  the  parishioners  have 
become  much  more  vigilant  and  careful  than  they  formerly  were. 

The  present  law  relating  to  deserted  children  is  decidedly  preferred  to  any  further  legisla- 
tive interference.  The  evils  which  have  resulted  from  too  much  legislation  in  England  on 
the  subject  lead  the  people  to  dread  any  further  enactments. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Inniskeel , 
Lower. 

Bar.  of  Baimagh 
and  Boylagh. 


Charles  Bovle,  farmer. — The  Rev.  Daniel  Coyle,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  Inniskeel.— The 
Rev.  Daniel  Early,  parish  priest,  Inniskeel. — Anthony  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr.  Alexander 
Hill,  farmer. — Daniel  M'Divett,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions — Patrick  M'Swine,  farmer. — 
Robert  Russell,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Conyngbam. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Early  said  that  there  were  no  deserted  children  in  that  district;  in  fact, 
within  bis  recollection,  which  extended  back  to  many  years,  no  such  event  had  taken  place.* 
Hill  stated,  that  if  the  labourers  could  secure  regular  employment  at  the  rate  of  8d.  a day, 
be  thought  they  might  be  able  to  make  some  provision  for  their  children,  if  their  family  was 
not  large,  in  the  event  of  their  being  left  orphans. 


• It  would  naturally  he  inferred  from  the  fact  of  there  not  having  been  a deserted  child,  or  a case  of 
infanticide  in  the  parish  within  the  memory  of  any  one  in  it,  that  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  further 
legislative  interference  on  this  subject. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 
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Mr.  W.  Allingham,  merchant— Mr.  Bartley,  attorney,  Dublin.-Mr.  William  Bell,  publican. 
— Doctor  Crawford,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary. — S.  Crawford,  esq.,  attorney.— The  Rev. 
John  Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarron.— M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.  p— Rev.  John  Dunbar,  curate 
of  Innismacsaint— William  Erskine,  merchant— Captain  Charles  Fergusson,  j.  p— 
Patrick  Gorrigle,  a small  farmer. — The  Rev.  George  Griffith,  curate  of  Kilbarron.— Mr. 
Irwin,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballysliannon  Mendicity  — 
Rev.  D.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron —Mr.  P.  Kelly,  brewer.-Mr.  .1.  Kerrison 
Bundoran,  innkeeper  and  farmer— Rev.  Francis  M‘Donnell,  parish  priest,  Innismacsaint.  J 
M^rJ'  M'Gowaw,  merchant  —Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  bangbeggar  to  the  Mendicity  of  Innishannon. 

Mr.  J.  MoRiARTnY,  publican— Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron  —Mr. 
John  Scott,  stamp  distributor.-Doctor  J.  Sheil.-Simon  Sheil,  esq.  Wardtown— The  Rev 
G.  Nesbit  Tredennick,  rector  of  Kilbarron. 

Thebe  are  four  foundlings  at  present  supported  by  tile  parish,  and  one  lately  died  • the 
average  has  been  about  four  a year.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  number  has  rather 
increased  since  the  closing  the  Foundling-hospital. 

All  those  at  present  in  the  parish  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  There  is  no  reason  to 

believe  that  such  class  of  children  often  perish  from  neglect.  When  the  nncertainty  of 
employment  is  considered,  it  may  safely  be  said  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  a labourer 

" “ely  “'St  O'"****-  Pro- 

The  construction  put  upon  the  laws  for  deserted  children  is,  that  those  only  can  be  con- 
sidered such  who  have  been  found  deserted  under  the  age  of  one  year,  and  whose  parents 
are  not  known  and  cannot  be  discovered.  When  the  parish  refuses  to  raise  a fundfor  the 

™de'vtofa.Te-°ntheSr0i'^d'<!”'  It,lsol?tained.  the  application  of  the  clergyman,  by  the 
order  of  the  judge  of  assise,  and  is  raised  with  the  county  cess.  There  is  no  power  hi  give 
parochial  support  to  any  deserted  children,  except  to  infants  under  a year  old,  neither  of 
p^2!iPpentB  ls  There  are  at  Ballysliannon  at  present  two  Children,  Hugh  and 

reht  m to  if™  l'"I'ig  "“f  old  womm  oalled  Susa"  Brow"  i ‘his  woman,  wh!  is  no 
I f ' k 5pa  those  ch!ldre”  as  a sonro<!  of  profit:  they  are  very  fine  interesting 
nrts  ' She  °nd  I?  y?tua  °ld>  a"d  P‘ck  a good  deal  of  money,  which  she  generally 
gets  She  has  been  offered  to  have  them  taken  off'  her  hands,  but  has  refused.  ’ 

deserted  eliildrra1  aUlll0rlty  for  clarge  of  any  children  but  the  one  class,  (i.  e.) 

?“*  °nt  ‘°  1,urle  t,le  churchwardens  invariably  to  women  residing  in  the 

Sren  flvtoT  T? ' I “ attended  to.  The  churchwardens  see  the 

CHUdien  quaiteily,  before  they  pay  for  nursing. 

under”  wT'*  t?  the,  exP™Jit“ro  on  eaci,  and  it  is  assessed  at  vestry, 

nder  /th  and  8th  of  Geo.  4.  The  churchwardens  have  no  power  of  misappropriating  the 
er?- 18  no  foundling-hospital  whatsoever  to  which  the  children  can  be  sent.  They 
f . y c.?ntinue  t0  llve  the  family  by  which  they  have  been  reared,  or  become  farm 
servants;  they  are  extremely  well  taken  care  of,  and  grow  up  as  healthily  as  the  children 
I^JITXA2  thf,mselves- . The  «P«»e  in  no  case  exceeds  4f.  a year,  which  is  con- 
bv  l ,ifS  tha.n.,t]le  cost  of  support  formerly.  It  is  generally  believed  that  the  persons 
Dy  wnom  these  children  are  nursed  become  attached  to  them,  and  that  finally  they  become 
as  it  were  members  of  the  family,  and  continue  to  share  their  fate  without  any  distinction. 

tr®  JS  no  such  institution  known  as  a protestant  orphan  house  in  this  country.  The 
f .lredennick  observed,  that  he  very  much  feared  that  there  were  more  cases  of  in- 

“ *han  generaHy  supposed,  and,  in  that  view  of  the  question,  thought  it  was  to  be 
that  there  should  exist  no  such  resource  as  the  foundling-hospital  to  prevent  so 
fnrn!ci!.arCTe  ’ b.Ut  tllere  ,can  be.  “0  doubt,  on  the  other  hand,  that  such  an  institution 
msnes  taciJiues  that  may  be  considered  calculated  to  increase  immoral  habits. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P-  P . Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R,  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Kilbarron 
and  Innismacsaint, 
including  Town  of 
Ballysliannon. 
Bar.  Tyrhugh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Doctor  Andrews,  Killybegs.— Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs.-Mr.  R.  Corscaddan,  farmer.  

Nicholas  M'Donagii,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest  Par-  Killaghtee and 
of  Killybegs  and  Killaghtee.— Mr.  A.  Graham,  churchwarden,  Killybegs— Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  Killybegs. 

armer — John  Johnson,  labourer— Andrew  Lyons,  labourer,  Killybegs. Mr.  Owen  Bar-  Bannagh. 

M'Clooky,  foreman  and  bailiff  on  Mr.  Wm.  Murray’s  estate— Mr.  W.  M‘Entire,  baker.— 

lr.  J.  M'Laughlin,  farmer,  Killybegs — Mr.  R.  M‘Mullen,  shoemaker Mr.  J.  Magkath, 

armer— Mr.  Hugh  M'Briasty,  farmer— Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs— Mr.  P. 

Mulranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray’s  estate,  Killybegs— Mr.  E.  Murrin,  publican— Rev.  G. 

tewart,  rector  of  Killybegs. -Rev.  Charles  Walsh,  curate  of  Killaghtee— Mr.  J.  Watson, 
farmer,  Largysallagh. 

f nr  tRE?E  WfrG  n0  deserted  children  or  orphans  in  the  parish,  neither  had  there  been  any 
be  last  three  years.  The  three  reverend  gentlemen  present  also  agreed  that  for  13 
'5‘  6 2 years 
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years  there  had  been  no  case  known  of  a foundling  in  that  parish,  so  that  the  want  of  any 
institution  for  them  had  not  been  experienced,  nor  could  any  conclusion  be  drawn  from 
the  discontinuance  of  the  Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin,  but  the  general  opinion  seemed  to 
be,  that  while  that  system  existed,  it  encouraged  the  desertion  of  children  in  other  places, 
though  not  in  that  parish. 


Examinations  taken  by 

J.’ft!  Barry'°Esq^Sq'  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Moville, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Bar.  Ennishowen. 


Rev.  David  Babington,  curate  of  Lower  Moville— Mr.  John  Barr,  innkeeper  and  farmer.- 
James  Campbell,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Samuel  Carmichael,  an  extensive  farmer— 
Mr.  John  Eakin,  farmer.— Rev.  Charles  Galwey,  rector  of  Lower  Moville.— Joiik  Irwine,  esq., 
m.  d.,  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary— Mr.  Edward  Larkey,  shopkeeper  and  farmer— Hugh 
Lyle,  esq.,  j.  p.,  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry.— Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  Castle  Carey,  agent  to  Sir 
A.  Chichester,  baronet.— Rev.  William  M'Cafferty,  parish  priest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Moville. 

Mr.  John  M'Devitt,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — Rev.  M'Donagii,  roman-catholic  curate  ot 

Upper  and  Lower  Moville— Rev.  Simon  M‘Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Moville.— Rev.  Stewart  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville.— Mr.  Neil  O’Doiierty,  shopkeeper 
and  farmer,  Moville.-Mr.  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer.— Rev.  John  Staples,  rector  of  Upper 
Moville,  j.  p. 


There  is  but  one  foundling  in  both  parishes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donagh  states,  that  for 
five  years  there  has  not  been  a second  instance;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Marks,  not  for  eight  or 
ten  years.  In  the  case  alluded  to,  the  parish  refused  to  contribute  for  its  support,  and  an 
appeal  was  made  to  the  judge  for  a presentment,  which  was  granted.  There  is  no  foundling- 
hospital  in  the  parish,  but  the  child  above-mentioned  is  well  attended  to;  its  support  costs 
5 1.  Irish  per  annum. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination 


Parish  Stranorlar, 
including  Towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Ballybophay. 
Bar.  Ruphoe. 


Andrew  Allen,  farmer James  Armstrong,  former.— John  Batten,  shopkeeper — John 

Cochran,  esq.,  j.  p.,Edinmore— MlCochran,  gentleman,  elder  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 
— Robt.  Corcaddin,  farmer— Dr.  Davis,  surgeon,  dispensary  of  Stranorlar — Rev.  Mr.  Derinney, 
roman-catholic  curate  of  Stranorlar— Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  parish  priest,  Stranorlar — D.  Doherty, 
farmer. Wm.  Fenwick,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Raphoe.— Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer.— Mr.  Greer,  inn- 

keeper and  churchwarden.— Mr.  Gunning,  sen— Mr.  Gunning,  jun.  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar. — 
Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer.— James  Johnston,  esq.,  j.  p— John  Kean,  former — Edward  Kean, 
farmer.— Mr.  Robert  Kilpatrick,  farmer,  Longhill.— Daniel  Lynch,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  E. 
M‘Lougiilin,  farmer. — Mr.  M'Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar— Ralph  M!Kenley,  farmer. — 
Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Rolleston,  shopkeeper— Mr.  Smith,  farmer— Mr. 
Speer,  gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon.  —Mr.  Spencer,  farmer,  Mullindrait — Rev.  J.  Steel,  pres- 
byterian minister,  Stranorlar.— H.  Stewart,  jun.  Trycallon — Adam  Tait,  farmer. — Mr.  William 
Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  Kilcordan. — Mr.  W.  Walker,  land-agent,  Drumboe. — Cormack 
and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 


There  is  but  one  deserted  child  supported  by  the  parish  at  present ; the  average  number 
for  the  last  two  years  has  been  two.  The  practice  of  exposing  children  is  certainly  on  the 
decrease,  owing  to  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital  and  the  increased  vigilance.  It  is 
believed  that  none  but  illegitimate  children  are  exposed ; there  is  no  instance  of  a deserted 
child  having  perished  before  discovered.  It  is  nearly  out  of  the  question  at  present  for  a 
labourer  to  think  of  making  any  provision  for  his  children  in  the  event  of  their  becoming 
orphans.  Mr.  Stewart  knew  a farm-labourer  in  his  employment,  however,  who  on  10 a. 
a day  has  saved  money,  though  he  contributes  to  the  support  of  a mother  and  sister.  No 
cases  of  private  contributions  known.  The  bishop  of  Raphoe  was  universally  benevolent. 
The  poorer  classes  do  not  subscribe  for  the  support  of  deserted  children.  All  foundlings 
whose  parents  cannot  be  discovered  are  taken  to  the  overseer  of  the  parish,  whose  duty  is  to 
take  charge  and  provide  nurses  for  them ; but  since  the  vestry  cess  has  been  abolished, 
recourse  has  been  had  to  the  judge  of  assize,  and  this  charge  is  amalgamated  with  the 
county  cess.  The  sum  allowed  by  the  county  for  the  purpose  is  5 l.  only.  When  the  Found- 
ling-hospital was  open  the  expense  was  generally  much  more  than  a year’s  allowance.  There 
is  only  one  case  here  of  a person  who  was  deserted  in  childhood  of  whose  character  any 
opinion  can  be  formed,  and  it  is  very  bad.  No  instance  of  the  mode  of  life  of  those  not 
provided  for  came  under  observation.  The  practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children 
has  decidedly  led  to  their  desertion ; cases  of  this  kind  have  decreased  since  the  vigilance 
which  has  been  lately  adopted,  particularly  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-hospital.  It 
is  thought  that  the  present  law  is  more  calculated  to  prevent  demoralization  than  the  former 
one,  which  gave  the  Foundling-hospital  as  a resource  and  encouragement  to  the  desertion  of 
children.  ® 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Bev.  Mr.  Alexander,  rector. — Alexander  Baird,  farmer,  33  acres. — John  Bishop,  farmer,  30 
acres. Bev.  Mr.  Brown,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister. — Dr.  Ful- 

lerton, dispensary  surgeon. — David  Gilmour,  farmer,  33  acres. — James  Glass,  farmer,  40 

acres. Henry,  farmer,  16  b acres.— Thomas  M'Clean,  labourer. — Daniel  Moon,  farmer> 

100  acres. Barney  Mooney,  farmer,  and  under-agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. 

Orr,  esq.  J.  p- Oseland,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. — Rev.  Mr.  Rolles- 

ton,  curate. — John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 

There  is  but  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish ; even  it  cannot  properly  be  ranked  in  this 
class.  This  has  been  the  only  case  of  desertion  which  has  occurred  during  the  last  three 
years,  and  during  20  years  there  have  not  been  more  than  three  or  four  instances.  One 
child* perished,  as  was  generally  believed,  from  cold;  but  some  doubts  were  entertained 
whether  it  had  not  been  murdered.  The  practice  of  desertion  has  greatly  decreased,  princi- 
pally owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  parish  officers  in  detecting  the  mother  of  the  child.  With 
the  exception  of  one  above  1 2 months  old  (which  was  refused  by  the  Foundling-hospital),  the 
children  have  o-enerally  been  very  young,  the  eldest  not  being  more  than  two  or  three  mouths 
of  ao-e.  All  deserted  children  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  The  labouring  classes  are 
utterly  unable  to  make  any  provision  for  their  children.  No  deserted  child  has  ever  yet  been 
presented  for  at  the  assizes,  the  churchwardens  having  invariably  taken  charge  of  them. 
Orphans  have  never  been  provided  for  by  the  parish,  and  might  therefore  be  compelled  to 
be°\  It  was  stated,  however,  that  they  were  very  seldom  in  want,  being  generally  attended 
to  by  their  connexions. 

“ I have  never,”  said  a labourer,  " seen  the  like  of  orphans  begging  ; their  relations  pro- 
vide for  them.”  Deserted  children  are  given  by  the  churchwardens  to  nurse  to  women 
residing  in  the  parish,  who  are  carefully  selected.  “ There  are  plenty,”  said  Wallace, 
“ willing  to  take  them.”  The  children  are  visited  once  in  three  months,  and  exhibited  at 
the  Easter  vestry.  About  6 1.  Irish,  annually,  has  been  the  limit  of  the  parish  expenditure 
on  each  child.  Mr.  Henry,  when  churchwarden,  had  given  2 s.  a week  to  the  nurse,  and 
clothes  for  the  child  when  required,  about  one  suit  in  the  year.  The  sum  was  generally 
reduced  as  the  child  grew  up.  The  assessment  w’as  made  at  vestry,  but  assistance  had 
sometimes  been  given  by  the  ladies  of  the  parish.  No  complaints  had  ever  been  made  of  the 
conduct  of  the  churchwardens.  The  children  usually  become  farm  servants,  and  living  as 
the  children  of  the  country  people  about  them,  generally  turn  out  well.  As  only  two 
children  from  the  Foundling-hospital  had  been  known  in  this  parish,  no  conclusion  could  be 
drawn  as  to  their  conduct  comparatively  with  that  of  the  children  nursed  among  the  country 
people.  Mr.  Browne,  however,  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  their  education,  at  least,  was 
frequently  neglected.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  expense  of  each  child  in  an  insti- 
tution would  be  very  much  greater  than  the  sum  required  for  its  support  under  the  present 
system.  Mr.  Browne  was  inclined  to  believe  that  deserted  children  usually  turn  out  worse 
than  those  of  the  country  people  around,  because  they  were  generally  nursed  by  an  inferior 
class  of  persons,  who  became  so  attached  to  them  that  they  would  not  part  with  them.  He 
would  prefer  that  no  provision  whatever  should  be  made  for  deserted  children.  “ At  present,” 
said  he,  “ the  mother  generally  watches  the  child  until  it  is  taken  charge  of,  having  deserted 
it  rather  from  sudden  impulse  than  from  premeditation.”  Mr.  Orr  would  increase  the  hold 
on  the  father,  as  now  the  mother  absconds,  and  though  the  father  is  known,  the  child  is 
thrown  on  the  parish.  He  would  also  make  the  assessment  voluntary,  in  which  case  all  the 
witnesses  agreed  in  saying  that  they  would  wish  for  the  power  of  extending  it  to  orphans. 


Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrttt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Aughadowey. 
Bar.  Coleraine , 
(Half  Barony.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


David  Cather,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Cole,  grocer.— Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon.— Mr.  Doherty, 
grocer.— Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent. —Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers. — RobertIIenry, 
court-keeper. — Mr.  Hunter,  grocer. — Mr.  Lane,  solicitor. — Marcus  M'Causland,  esq.,  j p. 
— Samuel  M'Coy,  small  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Donougii,  roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Moody, 
linendraper. — Mr.  O'Hagan,  schoolmaster. — Rev.  Mr.  Olpiiert,  rector. — Mr.  O’Neil,  baker. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Proctor,  grocer. — Rev.  Mr.  Steen,  presbyterian 
minister.— Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  farmer. 


Par.  Drumacliosc, 
including  Town  of 
Newtown 
Limaxaddy. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


The  number  of  deserted  children  is  about  four  or  five,  the  average  being  three;  but  some 
do  not  get  aid  from  the  parish.  Several  of  those  deserted  here  were  from  the  adjoining 
parishes,  a night’s  lodging  in  the  town  giving  (said  Mr.  Olphert)  a facility  forleaving  a child 
in  lieu  of  lodging-money.  One  orphan  is  now  10  years  old,  and  has  been  supported  by  the 
parish  from  the  age  of  eight  or  nine.  Desertion  is  on  the  decrease.  All  such  children  are 
supposed  to  be  illegitimate  ; one  orphan,  however,  as  above  mentioned,  is  an  exception. 
They  never  perish  before  discovery.  The  working  classes,  in  general,  could  not  possibly 
provide  for  their  orphans.  There  was  an  instance,  but  considered  a very  rare  one,  of 
a ploughman,  constantly  employed  at  1 5.  per  day,  who  has  laid  by  40 1.  The  attempt  to  lay  by 
is  scarcely  ever  made.  Several  orphans  are  supported  by  private  individuals,  who  frequently 
turn  out  well;  but  none  by  religious  orders.  There  are  no  weekly  subscriptions ; but  two 
respectable  neighbours  frequently  go  round  and  collect  sometimes  from  10s.  to  5Z.  They 
-have  never,  in  this  parish,  restricted  themselves  to  taking  charge  of  children  under  12  months 
0.5.  g 3 °ld; 
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Deserted  and  old  ; in  some  cases  they  were  four  or  five  years  old  ; and  orphans  were  provided  for,  in  many 

Orphan-  cases,  as  deserted  children.  No  presentment  has  been  found  necessary,  as  the  parish  has 

Children.  always  agreed  to  the  assessment.  The  churchwardens  invariably  take  charge  of  deserted 

“7~  children,  and  sometimes  orphans,  who,  by  the  wish  of  the  parish,  are  frequently  included 

Co  Londonderry  amon=  deserted  children ; and  gifts  of  from  1 1.  to  2 1.  have  often  been  made  to  orphau  fami- 

y'  lies,  having  been  raised  by  assessment  on  the  whole  parish.  The  children  are  put  to  nurse 

Examinations  taken  by  *°  women  residing  in  the  parish,  who  treat  them  with  great  kindness.  An  accurate  inquiry 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq.  is  made  into  the  woman’s  character.  The  children  have  never  been  neglected,  except  in 
James  Peebles,  Esq,  education.  The  churchwardens  annually,  and  sometimes  quarterly,  inspect  them,  and 
Par  Druma  h c occas'ona%  v>s*t  them.  The  sum  allotted  for  each  is  about  4 1.  or  5 L annually,  the  average 
including  Town5of  a11  beln§  about  8 1‘!  vvllich.  has  been  raised  by  parochial  assessment.  There  is  no  found- 
Nextoum  ling-hospital.  The  children,  in  general,  become  identified  with  their  nurses’  families,  and 

Limavaddn.  furn  out  web-  There  is  no  apprentice  fund.  Mr.  Porter  would  prefer  the  system  of  nu’rsino- 

Bar  Kcnauvht  in  coantlT  families  to  any  institution,  as  the  affections  of  the  children  have  more  objects  to 

0 ‘ ' exercise  themselves ; other  witnesses  preferred  an  institution,  as  affording  the  benefits  of 

education.  There  were  three  cases  mentioned  where  children,  deserted  in  the  parish,  and 
supported  by  it,  turned  out  well. 

Mr.  Porter  took  a deserted  child,  as  a servant,  who  had  been  well  educated  at  a Sunday 
and  daily  school  in  the  neighbourhood.  A baronial  institution  would  be  preferred  to  a more 
general  one.^  None  of  the  children  who  were  sent  to  the  Foundling-hospital  have  since 
returned.  The  expense  is  probably  least  under  the  present  system.  No  difference  has  been 
observed  between  them  and  other  children.  The  majority  have  turned  out  well.  Deserted 
children  are  either  provided  for  by  the  parish,  or  by  private  subscriptions.  The  Protestant 
Orphan  Society  supports  none  here.  The  practice  of  supporting  deserted  children  does  not 
it  is  believed,  lead  to  an  increase  in  the  number,  the  attention  of  the  churchwardens  having 
greatly  diminished  the  practice.  The  parishioners  wish  to  have  the  power  of  legally 
including  children  above  12  months  of  age,  and  orphans ; in  fact,  those  whom  they  have 
practically  included,  in  addition  to  those  permitted  by  the  present  system. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination , 


Par.  of  Dungiven 
and  Banagher. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


Doherty,  wandering  beggar — Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  clergyman. — John  Irwan, 

farmer  50  acres. King,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Kyle,  collector  of  county  cess 

Michael  M'Closrey,  farmer  as  acres — Michael  M'Cioskey,  farmer  la  acres— Mr.  Mitchell, 
churchwarden— Henry  Morrison,  grocer— Andrew  Mullen,  small  farmer  seven  or  eight 

acres — James  O’Hagan,  farmer  16  acres. O'Kane,  woollen  draper— Andrew  Quigley 

farmer  11  acres— Rev.  Mr,  Ross,  protestant  rector— Michael  Ross,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer— 
Bryan  M!Tague,  and  several  other  labourers. 

■ B.  —The  small  farmers  in  this  district  all  labour  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  both  classes. 

In  Dungiven  there  are  no  deserted  children ; in  Banagher  there  are  two  (one  having 
lately  died),  who  were  for  two  years  supported  by  the  parish. 

The  average  number  deserted  for  the  last  three  years  was  one  each  year,  but  there  have 
not  been  any  desertions  of  late;  this  is  attributed  to  the  closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling- 
hospital,  and  to  the  refusal  of  the  parishioners  to  support  even  the  two  who  were  formerly 
taken  care  of  by  the  parish.  They  are  all  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  One  perished  last 
year  before  it  was  discovered;  it  had  been  left  on  a dunghill,  close  to  the  door  of  a house 
it  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed  by  the  pig.  One  of  the  two  in  the  parish  of  Bana- 
gner  was  discovered  by  a dog. 

The  working  classes  cannot  possibly  lay  by  even  the  smallest  trifle  to  secure  a support  to 
their  children  m case  of  their  becoming  orphans.  1 

No  private  contributions  have  beeii°entered  into  for  the  support  of  orphans,  except  that 
those  persons  who  had  undertaken  the  maintenance  of  the  two  deserted  chilren  in  Banagher 
when  the  parish  paid  for  them,  are  now  obliged  to  solicit  the  assistance  of  the  o-entrv  of  the 
place  to  enable  them  to  support  them.  ° J 

There  are  no  religious  orders  by  whom  they  are  provided  for;  nor  do  the  poorer  classes 
subscribe  for  the  payment  of  a nurse.  No  presentments  have  been  obtained  at  the  assizes 
for  their  sustenance.  The  parish  overseers  formerly  took  charge  of  deserted  children,  but 
not  of  orphans,  but  take  charge  of  neither  now,  as  the  parishioners  object  altoo-ether  “ to 
pay  for  another  man’s  sms.”  J ° 

When  the  paiish  overseers  took  charge  of  a child  they  gave  it  out  to  be  nursed,  always  to 
a woman  residing  m the  parish,  by  whom  it  was  very  kindly  treated,  and  produced  at  the 
Easter  vestry  when  the  nurse  came  to  be  paid.  The  sum  usually  given  is  3 1 annually  for 
each  child,  4 A being  the  greatest  sum  ever  given.  It  is  raised  by  a parochial  assessment, 
laid  on  at  a vestry,  fso  complaint  was  ever  made  against  the  churchwardens  concerning 
the  appropnatmn  of  the  sums  levied  for  the  maintenance  of  deserted  children. 

I here  is  no  foundling-hospital.  Those  who  were  heretofore  sent  to  be  nursed  bv  the 
churchwardens  generally  became  members  of  the  family  among  whom  they  were  nursed  or 
went  out  as  farm  servants.  There  was  no  apprentice  fund.  One  deserted  ihild  was  adopted 
!L“  °J  r,7P  e’  -7  '°  ar'dea<?'-  *?e  ™7  well,  end  is  now  a farm  servant. 

Deserted  children,  if  brought  up  in  the  families  of  the  peasantry,  where  their  affections  are 
brought  into  play,  generally  turn  out  well,  but  if  educated  in  an  institution,  there  is  no 
esiramt  from  the  opinion  of  those  around  them  when  they  go  out  into  life,  and  they  in  con- 
sequence- 
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sequence  frequently  become  bad  characters.  Those  who  returned  formerly  to  the  parish  Deserted  and 
from  the  Foundling-hospital  were  very  indifferent  characters ; the  boys  often  stealino-,  and  Orphan 
the  girls  becoming  prostitutes,  while  those  brought  up  among  the  country  people  have’gene-  Children. 

rally  held  good  characters,  and  are  more  healthy  in  body  as  well  as  in  mind.  It  would  be  more  

economical,  as  well  as  more  beneficial,  to  the  children  and  to  society,  to  have  them  brought  „ _ ”,ster\ 
up  in  private  families  than  at  a public  institution.  In  a private  family,  4 1.  a year  would  be  L'°‘  Londonderry- 
fully  sufficient  to  cover  the  expense,  which  in  an  institution  would  probably  be  10  Z.  There  Examinations  taken  b 
are  none  supported  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  mor-  c.  W.  Bnrrett? Esq.7 
tality  is  greater  amongst  those  who  are  sent  to  a foundling-hospital  or  those  who  are  put  to  *,araes  Peebles.  Esq. 
nurse.  The  number  of  deserted  children  has  decreased  since  the  closing  of  the  Foundling-  p TT~ 
hospital  in  Dublin.  The  average  formerly  in  the  parish  was  one  each  year;  during  the  last  ^-otlJungiven 
two  years  there  have  been  no  desertions  ; the  inference  therefore  is,  that  few,  if  any,  mothers  ™ anag,er- 
will  desert  their  children  when  there  is  any  chance  of  their  not  being  taken  care  of.  The  “ar‘  aught. 

mother  used  formerly  to  remain  somewhere  near  to  see  that  the  infant  was  attended  to,  and  — — 

sometimes  paid  it  a visit,  incognito.  It  was  not  considered  desirable  that  any  provision 
should  be  made  for  deserted  children,  as  it  was  believed  that  by  withholding  relief  the  cus- 
tom would  gradually  become  extinct. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Airl — James  Anderson. — J.  Barclay,  shopkeeper James  Chambers. — Alexander  — “ — "" — — 

Clarke,  esq. — J.  Dri ps. — W.  Forrester,  esq.,  j. p. — Mr.  Henry,  apothecary.— J.  M'Clelland , Parish  Maghera. 

shopkeeper.— H.  M‘Henry,  schoolmaster — P.  M'Kenna Rev.  Spencer  Knox,  rector  of  ^ar-  LoughinshoKn. 

Maghera  and  Tubbermore. — A.  Miller.— S.  Moore,  grocer. — Mr.  Orr.— T.  Pettigrew,  

shopkeeper.— D.  Scullion. — James  Smith — A.  Wilson.— E.  Wilson. — Rev.  Mr.  Vesey, 
protestant  curate. — Four  of  the  police,  and  several  labourers. 

The  number  of  orphans  in  the  parish  was  not  known  ; there  were  two  deserted  children, 
four  being  the  average  number  deserted  within  three  years.  The  number  of  desertions  has 
decreased,  owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  parish  officers.  All  deserted  children  are  supposed 
to  be  illegitimate,  yet  would  not,  it  is  believed,  be  exposed  but  for  the  inability  of  the  pa- 
rents to  support  them.  They  do  not  often  perish  before  they  are  discovered.  No  assistance 
is  afforded  them  from  private  contributions,  religious  orders,  or  subscriptions  from  the  poorer 
classes.  In  order  to  be  assisted  by  parish  assessment,  they  must  be  deserted  under  the  age 
of  12  months.  Their  support  continues  here  until  they  attain  their  fifth  year.  No  present- 
ments have  been  obtained,  either  for  deserted  children  or  orphans,  the  latter  class  never 
being  taken  charge  of  by  the  churchwardens,  as  there  is  no  statute  giving  to  them  such 
power.  Deserted  children  are  put  out  by  the  churchwardens  to  nurse,  to  women  residing 
m the  parish,  and  are  brought  to  the  annual  vestry.  £.5  is  the  limit  of  expenditure  on 
each  child  allowed  by  the  statute ; and  for  some  time  past  the  expense  lias  been  paid  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  out  of  some  balance  of  an  ecclesiastical  fund  remaining  in  his  hands. 

No  complaints  have  been  made  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the  money  by  the  church- 
wardens. There  is  no  foundling-hospital.  The  children  nursed  by  the  country  people  gene- 
rally become  useful  farm  servants.  In  contrasting  this  mode  of  education  with  that  afforded 
by  an  institution,  Mr.  Knox  stated  his  experience,  in  which  the  parish  agreed,  that  on  the 
breaking  up  of  an  orphan  house,  he  had  endeavoured  to  obtain  places  for  some  of  the 
children  with  the  farmers  and  others  in  this  parish ; and  that,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
been  reared  in  an  institution,  and  therefore  being  unacquainted  with  the  mode  of  living  by 
others  in  their  station,  he  was  quite  unsuccessful.  The  children  reared  in  an  institution  are 
moreover  believed  to  be  less  healthy  than  those  brought  up  among  the  peasantry,  and  the 
expense  of  the  former  system  is  much  greater.  Deserted  children  have  been  observed  to 
turn  out  better  than  those  of  the  peasantry  around,  the  reason  being,  as  is  supposed,  that  they 
have  their  good  conduct  alone  to  depend  on  to  induce  any  to  become  their  friends ; and 
very  often  their  nurses  become  greatly  attached  to  them.  The  practice  of  taking  charge 
of  deserted  children  leads,  it  is  believed,  to  their  desertion.  It  has  decreased  since  the 
closing  of  the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital.  It  was  thought  that  the  parish  should  be  invested 
with  larger  powers  of  taking  care  of  and  supporting  deserted  children,  and  in  some  cases 
orphans. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Alexander,  farmer  of  130  acres. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Institution. 
— Rev.  A.  Boyd,  curate  in  cathedral. — John  Dennis,  shoemaker. — Hannah  Derlin,  gives 
lodging  to  beggars. — John  Dermott,  small  farmer  and  labourer. — John  Dogherty,  farmer, 

seven  acres — Gallagher,  bangbeggar Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer. — Rev. 

George  Hay,  presbyterian  minister John  Keeler,  publican Thomas  Lyons,  decayed 

farmer. — Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  guardian  of  deserted  children. — Rev.  William  M'Clure,  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. — Jane  M'Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Lougii- 

hn,  roman -catholic  bishop  of  Derry Martin,  mason. — James  Murray,  working 

tailor — Rev.  O’Kane,  roman-catholic  curate. — Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer.— 

Ramsay,  merchant. — Dr.  Regan. — Kitty  Rourke,  wife  of  a labourer,  obliged  to 

beg. — Ross  Smith,  esquire.— Christopher  Walsh,  labourer. 


Parish  Templemore, 
including  City  of 
Londonderry. 
Barony,  City  and 
Liberties  of 
Londonderry. 


There  were  from  16  to  20  deserted  children  assessed  on  the  parish.  Six  each  year 
might  be  a fair  average  of  the  number  deserted  within  the  parish  during  the  last  three  years. 
0,5*  G 4 Three 
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Deserted  and 
Orphan 
Children. 

Ulster , 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Templemore, 
including  City  of 
Londonderry. 
Barony,  City  and 
Liberties  of 
Londonderry. 


48  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

Three  have  been  deserted  within  the  last  four  months;  and  Mr.  M‘A — ~ believed  that  the- 
practice  was  rather  on  the  increase,  which  he  attributed  to  the  ease  with  which,  under  the 
present  system,  children  were  saddled  on  the  parish.  All  deserted  children  are  believed  to 
be  illegitimate.  None  have  ever  perished  before  they  were  discovered.  The  number  of 
orphans,  especially  since  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  is  very  great:  in  one  house  there  were 
nine,  three  only  able  to  work  at  all.  Three  got  among-  them  a daily  allowance  from  the 
Mendicity  of  six  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  pound  of  meal  and  two  quarts  of  buttermilk.  Their 
only  mode  of  earning  anything  was  by  spinning.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  it  was 
utterly  impossible  for  parents  of  the  working  classes,  even  when  in  constant  employment,  to 
lay  by  any  provision  for  their  children,  and  that  they  found  it  very  difficult  to  support 
themselves.  “ They  never  attempt  to  lay  by,”  said  Mr.  Clare;  “ it  is  known  to  be  utterly 
impossible;  nor  can  they  even  make  a beginning.”  Neither  orphans  nor  deserted  children 
are  ever  supported  by  private  contributions;  but  on  Mr.  Boyd’s  congregational  list  are  two 
of  the  latter  class,  wliose  mother  is  dead  and  whose  father  is  in  America. 

Two  shillings  and  sixpence  monthly  is  given  to  the  woman  with  whom  they  live,  and  they 
receive  two  suits  of  clothes  in  the  year;  they  have  been  assisted  in  this  way  for  to  years, 
one  being  now  14  and  the  other  12  years  old;  both  are  turning  out  well.  On  Mr.  Hay’s 
list  is  one  deserted  child.  Neither  orphans  nor  deserted  children  are  here  provided  for,  either 
by  religious  orders  or  by  subscriptions  from  the  poorer  classes.  No  children  have  been 
assessed  for  who  were  more  than  12  months  of  age  when  deserted ; nor  have  orphans  ever 
been  included  ; but  the  sum  spent  annually  upon  each  child  has  considerably  exceeded  5 1: 
Irish,  to  which  sum  only  the  parish  could  be  legally  assessed. 

Presentments  have  never  been  obtained,  nor  was  it'  known  they  might  be  resorted  to. 
Deserted  children  have  always  been  taken  charge  of  by  three  guardians,  appointed  yearly  by 
the  parishioners,  with  whom  the  churchwardens  never  interfere.  No  assessment  can  be 
legally  made  for  orphans ; but  even  were  it  possible,  the  parishioners  would  be  inclined  to 
provide  in  preference  for  deserted  children,  who  must  otherwise  either  perish  or  be  utterly 
neglected. 

Deserted  children  are  put  out  to  nurse  by  the  guardians  to  women  residing  in  the  parish, 

who  usually  treat  them  kindly  and  as  their  own  children.  M r.  M‘A , however,  was  lately 

obliged  to  remove  a child  from  a nurse  who  neglected  it;  but  such  an  instance  very  rarely 
occurs.  The  guardians  sometimes  visit  the  children,  sometimes  have  them  brought  to  them, 
and  sometimes  require  a certificate  from  a respectable  person  that  the  child  is  properly 

treated;  some  such  inquiry  takes  place  every  month.  Mr.  M‘A did  not  know  that  there 

was  any  limit  to  expense  fixed  by  law;  the  usual  sum  paid  to  the  nurse  is  8s.  4*?.  a month; 
besides,  allowance  is  made  for  contingent  expenses,  clothing,  sickness.  See.,  the  whole  funds 
being  obtained  by  assessment  at  Easter  vestry.  No  complaints  have  ever  been  made,  except 
by  the  guardians,  who  have  been  obliged  to  advance  the  requisite  funds,  the  assessment  here 
not  being  levied  in  advance  as  elsewhere.  There  is  no  foundling-hospital.  The  children 
elsewhere  generally  become  farm  servants  and  join  the  families  of  their  nurses ; but  here  the 
eldest  child  at  present  supported  by  the  parish  is  only  three  years  old.  Before  the  closing  of 
the  Dublin  Foundling-hospital,  all  deserted  children  were  sent  there.  None  returned  from 
it  here.  The  guardians  think  that  in  this  parish  an  institution  would  be  cheaper  than  the 
present  system. 

The  children  have  hitherto  always  been  provided  for  by  the  parish.  There  are  none  sup- 
ported here  by  the  Protestant  Orphan  Society ; but  41, 000  A was  lately  left  by  Mr.  Gwynne, 
from  which  a number  of  boys  are  fed  and  educated,  and  an  apprentice  fee  of  10 1.  is  paid  by 
instalments;  the  boys  must  not  be  under  six  or  above  12  years  of  age  ; there  are  now  81  in 
the  institution.  The  present  house  is  inconvenient,  having  been  adopted  temporarily  to  receive 
the  cholera  orphans,  who  were  preferred,  as  being  in  great  destitution.  The  four  executors 
and  17  trustees  have  purchased  eight  acres  of  land  near  the  town,  where  they  intend  build- 
ing, and  expect  to  be  able  to  receive  and  educate  100  boys.  Some  of  the  boys  have  been 
six  months  apprenticed  (the  fund  having  existed  but  a year  and  a half),  and  all  but  one 
have  given  satisfaction  ; they  appear  very  healthy,  neat  and  comfortable.  This  fund  is  not 

limited  to  orphans,  but  they  are  preferred.  Mr.  M‘A was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 

practice  of  taking  charge  of  deserted  children  leads  to  their  desertion,  and  thought  that  the 
mother  frequently  remained  near  and  watched  over  the  child. 

The  practice  of  desertion  he  believed  rather  to  have  increased  since  the  closing  of  the 
Dublin  Foundling-hospital.  The  present  system  was,  in  his  opinion,  exceedingly  bad  ; and 
he  believed  that  district  institutions,  where  education  would  be  attended  to,  would  be  very 
useful;  and  though  by  their  establishment  desertions  might  increase,  he  would  prefer  that 
evil  to  the  risk  of  the  infant  perishing  from  neglect.  **  There  ought  also,”  said  he,  “ to  be 
an  apprentice  fund,  since  one  evil  of  the  present  system  is,  that  as  the  nurses  are  of  the 
very  poorest  class,  they,  however  well  inclined,  can  do  nothing  to  assist  the  children  to 
settle  in  life.  Orphans  too  should  be  provided  for  as  well  as  deserted  children.” 

See  Questions , Nos.  1 and  9,  in  the  Supplement,  also  the  Addenda. 
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BASTARDY. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Connaught, 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  laken  liy 
Francis  Diegens,  Esq. 


John  Boroughes,  labourer— Joseph  Botherill,  servant  to  Mr.  St.  George John  Buiike,  esq.  T. M'CullagbTEsq. 

—Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  roman-catholic  rector.— Dr.  Hartnett— Dr.  Kelly.— James  Lynch,'  Parish/T  f 


labourer.— Rev. J. Mara, protestant  rector — John O’FiAGHEUTY.esq— John  Ryan, labourer— 
R.  J.  Manseugh  St.  George,  esq.,  Headfort  Castle — Mr.  C.  Jamieson,  merchant— Lawrence 
Toole,  carman — Rev.  J.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 


Parish  Headford. 
Bar.  Clare. 


“ Bastards  are  never  supported  by  the  parish,  except  in  cases  of  desertion,  which  are 
very  rare.  I believe  bastard  children  are  more  frequently  destroyed  than  is  <>-enerally  admit- 
ted 5 it  is  a crime  very  rarely  brought  to  light  in  this  country.  There  are  certainly  many 
children  bunec.  in  private  burial-grounds  in  this  and  the  neighbouring  county,  where  there 
is  no  service  performed,  and  no  notice  taken  of  them.  Their  fathers  generally  neglect  them 
unless  brought  before  the  magistrates.”— (Mr.  St.  George.) “ Feelings  of  honour  fre- 

quently induce  marriage  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  I have  known  cases  where  I was  not 
aware  of  the  circumstances  till  after  the  marriage.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Walsh.) 

,£  We  have  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  wages  at  petty  sessions  for  the  last  20  years. 
The  amount  varies  from  2 /.  to  4 l.,  according  to  circumstances.  This  sum  is,  in  some  cases 
granted  for  each  of  three  years.  The  woman’s  oath  is  the  only  evidence  required  ; her  hav- 
ing been  a bad  character  will  not  affect  her  claim.  We  often  cause  a compromise  to  be  made  • 
and  l am  sure  that,  by  the  influence  of  a magistrate  and  a clergyman,  any  man  mio-ht  be 
forced  into  marriage.  0 

" Unless  married  to  the  fathers  of  their  children,  women  who  have  had  bastards  seldom  o-et 
husbands.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a person  marrying  a gentleman’s  miss  for  the  sake 

of  any  money  which  he  promised  him.” -(Mr.  St.  George.) » The  woman,  though  not 

excluded  from  society,  falls  very  considerably  in  the  estimation  of  her  neighbours.” 

(Rev.  Mr.  Walsh.) “ The  bastard  children  are  subject  to  taunts;  and  a small  farmer 

would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a great  objection  to  give  his  daughter  to  one  of  them  in  marriage 

unless  under  very  great  pecuniary  inducements.”— (Mr.  St.  George. “ The  gentleman’s 

bastard  is  more  reproached  than  the  poor  man’s;  the  amount  of  property  determines  every 
tiling.  —(  II «)-  A female  bastard  is  never  reproached.  I think  the  decent  people 
would  prefer  half  the  fortune  without  the  stain  that  they  would  get  with  it.” — ( Lynch .) 

It  is  rather  doubtful 'how  far  we  are  authorized  to  proceed  against  the  father ; however 
we  go  so  far  as  to  issue  a decree  for  the  amount  against  his  goods  and  chatties,  in  the  form 
of  wages  for  nursing  the  child,  which,  in  some  cases  of  appeal,  have  been  affirmed  by  the 
barrister,  in  other  parts  of  the  county  they  never  appeal,  but  obey  the  order,  after  some 
li.tle  delay.  We  generally  order  it  in  quarterly  payments.  The  father  sometimes  marries 
through  dread  of  the  order ; but  this  is  of  very  rare  occurrence.  We  never  proceed  to 
a distress  warrant  without  the  father’s  acknowledgment.  I believe  that  the  child’s  health  is 
often  matermlly  injured  for  want  of  proper  nourishment,  the  mother  not  being  able  to  afford 
it.  ihe  mother’s  health  also  is  sometimes  injured  through  the  difficulty  she  is  exposed 
to  m rearing  the  child.”— (Mr.  St.  George.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  Burke,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Damesfield.— Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder.— Patrick  Fox, — 

formerly  brazier,  now  a labourer. —Mr.  John  Gerraghtv,  shopkeeper— Peter  Joyce,  labourer.  Parish  Kilcumrnin 
—Redmond  Kelly,  mason — Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector— Anthony  Martin,  Bar.  Moycullen. 

esq.,  j.  P.,  Currariva— John  M'Donogh,  housekeeper — M.  M‘Donogh,  labourer Richard  

M'Donogii,  farmer — Denis  M'Grath,  formerly  shopkeeper,  now  a butcher— Mr.  John 
M‘Kew,  under-agent  to  Mr.  Martin— Capt.  O’Flaherty,  j.p.,  Leroonfield George  O'Fla- 

herty, esq.,  Lemonfield. — John  Sweeney,  carpenter.— Rev.  John  Wilson,  protestant  vicar. 

“ } ■ AM  eight  years  roman-catholic  rector  of  this  parish.  I do  not  think  that  the  number  of 
illegitimate  children  bom  in  the  parish  during  that  period  has  exceeded  14.  No  case  of 
infanticide  occurred  here  during  the  same  period  ; nor  have  I heard  of  any  such  crime  hav- 
rog  been  ever  committed  in  this  parish.  We  have  had  children  deserted  in  two  instances, 
ine  churchwardens  gave  a trifling  assistance  to  the  poor  persons  with  whom  these  found- 
nngs  were  left  to  be  nursed,  for  one  year  in  one  case,  and  for  two  in  the  other;  they  then 
iniF  -ji  t°e/n  aitogether,  and  threw  the  burden  of  supporting  them  upon  these  miserable 
naiviciuals,  whose  abject  poverty  rendered  them  fit  objects  of  charitable  assistance,  but 
nose  benevolent  feelings  impelled  them,  up  to  this  day,  to  share  with  the  infant  outcasts 
ijir  ®'?1^  ®lseJ'ahle  pittance  of  potatoes.  One  of  the  children  is  a boy  of  about  10  years 
;ii  ’ .a.  t ie  °tner,  * believe,  about  six.  I know  of  no  case  where  a father  has  neglected  his 
tfiJr  ^ate  cb  . but  oae>  aQd  'n  12  out  of  these  14  cases  of  bastardy  I have  mentioned, 
a n -'a  *6iS  marned  *.be  mo^iers  their  children ; they  were  induced  to  do  so,  I trust,  from 
r 1 °f  conscience  and  honour ; but  I cannot  deny  that  the  influence  of  the  roman- 

Clei'Sy  assisted  much  t0  brin§  about  tbis  desirable  result.  In  all  cases  where 
H a single 
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Bastardy. 

Connaught, 
County  Galway, 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilcummin. 
Bar.  Moycullcn. 


Parish  Killimore. 
Bar.  Longford. 


Parish  Omagh. 
Bar.  Ballynahinch. 


a single  man  has  seduced  a female,  whose  character  was  free  from  any  other  taint,  we  use 
every  means  in  our  power  to  induce  him  to  make  the  only  adequate  reparation  in  his 
power,  by  marrying  her.  In  the  cases  where  this  reparation  has  not  been  made,  in  oue,  the 
man  has  left  the  parish  altogether  (which  is  the  case  alluded  to  before,  when  I said  there  was 
but  one  instance  of  a father’s  having  deserted  his  illegitimate  child) ; in  the  other  there  is 
a great  disparity  of  condition,  but  the  father  supports  his  child.  I do  not  think  there  are 
six  men  in  the  parish  who  would  marry  women  who  had  illegitimate  children  by  other 
fathers;  nor  would  any  influence  of  persons  of  the  highest  rank  induce  the  generality  of 
them  to  disgrace  themselves  by  such  marriages.  They  form  a justly  high  estimate  of  female 
purity ; and  the  woman  who  has  lost  her  virtue,  unless  repaired  by  a subsequent  marriage, 

loses  with  it,  for  life,  her  character  and  her  caste.” — (Dr.  Kirwan.) “ There  was  not  an 

instance  of  infanticide  in  this  parish  within  my  memory,  and  only  one  in  the  neighbourhood. 
In  almost  every  instance  subsequent  marriage  is  induced.  There  have  been  four  cases  of 
rape  sworn  with  the  view  of  inducing  marriage,  within  the  last  eight  years.” — (Cap- 
tain O'  Flaherty.) 

“ There  occur  a great  many  cases  of  this  kind  in  Moycullen,  particularly  near  the  sea- 
side. Last  year  three  men  came  to  trial,  all  of  whom  married  out  of  the  dock.” — (Mr. 

Burke.) “ The  magistrates,  as  long  as  I can  remember,  regularly  give  1 Z.  gs.  a quarter 

before  the  birth  of  the  child,  and  from  2 l.  to  3 Z.  a year  after  the  birth,  for  three  years. 
The  man  is  always  summoned  ; he  may  prove  an  alibi ; but  his  own  oath  will  not  be  admit- 
ted in  evidence.  I never  heard  of  a second  application.  If  they  wish,  they  may  process 
before  the  assistant  barrister ; but  the  magistrates  will  not  grant  a larger  sum.” — (Captain 
O'  Flaherty.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Burke. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer. — Rev.  Francis  Coghlan,  catholic  rector.— Mr.  J. 
Donnellan,  farmer. — Thomas  Egan,  nurseryman. — Rev.  Mr.  Keating,  late  catholic  rector — 
Major  Kelly,  Longford  Lodge. — William  Killeen,  weaver. — George  Kirkaldy,  esq.. 
Heron  Brook. — Mr.  Edward  Loverty,  farmer. — Thomas  Lowry,  farmer. — Francis  Madden, 

mason John  Mara,  farmer. — Michael  Monaghan,  esq — Patrick  Moran,  householder. — 

Brien  O’Hara,  nurseryman. — Michael  Walsh.  . 

“ During  the  last  three  years  there  have  been  only  six  bastards  born  in  this  parish. 
None  are  supported  by  the  parish  but  those  who  had  been  deserted.  There  was  only  one 
case  of  desertion  since  I came  to  the  parish;  it  was  supposed  to  belong  to  a neighbouring 
parish,  and  I have  reason  to  believe  that  the  supposition  was  true.  It  was  left  at 
Mr.  Kilkaldy’s  door.  A presentment  of  4 Z.  was  granted  by  the  judge  of  assize  for  its  sup- 
port. I do  not  know  whether  this  was  the  entire  sum  to  be  allowed,  or  that  the  same  sum 
is  to  be  given  annually.  I did  not  hear  of  an  instance  of  a child  being  destroyed  in  this 
part  of  the  county  since  I became  a resident  in  it. 

“ A feeling  of  honour  and  a desire  to  make  reparation  generally  (indeed  almost  invariably 
where  there  is  no  obstacle)  induce  marriage,  it  being  the  only  means  by  which  it  can  be 
made.  Marriage  very  seldom  ensues  when  both  persons  do  not  belong  to  the  same  class  in 
society.  In  three  cases  out  of  the  six  which  I speak  of,  marriage  followed ; in  the  other  it  was 
morally  impossible,  two  of  the  women  were  idiots,  and  the  father  of  the  third  was  a married 
man.  I have  known  50  cases  of  persons  getting  married  lest  the  female’s  character  should 
suffer  from  malicious  but  ungrounded  reports.  When  20  or  30-acre  men  have  bastards  by 
their  servants,  which  frequently  occurs,  they  rear  the  child,  and  sometimes  pay  the  mother 
for  its  support ; the  child  very  often  gets  a dividend  of  the  property  at  the  father’s  decease. 
There  have  been  no  wages  sought  for ; if  the  father  and  mother  are  in  the  same  rank  of  life 
they  generally  get  married.  1 have  known  instances  of  fathers  forcing  their  sons  to  marry 
inferior  persons  by  whom  they  had  children.  If  the  mother  and  child  are  not  provided  for, 
the  mother  turns  to  open  habits  of  vice.  There  have  been  instances  of  women  having  two 
or  three  bastards  by  as  many  different  men.  Generally  speaking,  there  is  not  much  of  a 
disrespectful  feeling  towards  either  the  bastard  or  the  mother.” — (Coghlan.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Burke,  mason. Carr,  innkeeper. — John  Corbat,  builder.— Mr.  Thomas  Cunnis, 

Beleck. — John  D’Arcy,  esq.,  Clifton  Castle. — Mr.  J.  Duan,  farmer. — Martin  Evans,  m.  d. — 

Rev.  Peter  Fitzmaurice,  catholic  rector Flynn,  not  resident  in  the  parish. 

Jones,  esq. Joyce.— John  Kelly,  mason. — Patrick  Liddan,  butcher. — Thomas  Mar- 
tin, esq.,  m.  p.,  Ballynahinch.— Anthony  Mullin,  freeholder — O’Brien. — Charles  Rowe, 

esq. — Rev.  J.  Thomas,  protestant  rector  of  Omay. — Constantine  Tully,  collector  of  cess 

Michael  White,  weaver. 

On  an  average  there  are  two  or  three  bastards  born  in  the  parish  every  year. — (O’Brien.) 

There  have  been  only  two  children  deserted  in  the  parish  for  the  last  eight  years,  the 

latter  of  them  about  three  years  since;  its  mother  was  discovered  shortly  after  it  was 
deserted,  and  forced  to  provide  for  it. — (Rev.  Mr.  Thomas.) 

For 
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into  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND. 

For  the  last  20  years  the  magistrates  hare  been  in  the  habit  of  granting  from  to 
S I-  *°  tlle  mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  This  has  tile  effect  of  lessening  the 

number;  wages  are  not  granted  till  after  the  birth  of  the  child.— (O' Brim.) A woman 

who  had  a child  by  a poor  man  would  be  looked  down  on,  but  one  who  had  a child  bv  a 
gentleman  would  be  looked  up  to  on  account  of  the  money.  A young  man  in  this  to™ 
mamedo  gentlemans  miss  about  six  weeks  since,  for  which  he  got  look;  she  had  two 
children.  (Mullen.)  - Bastards  are  generally  as  well  behaved  ai  others;  they  will  not 
get  an  equal  match  ; the  mothers  are  despised  by  their  own  equals,  and  are  often  driven  to 
prostitution. — ( Corbat .) 

Evidence  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

The  parish  does  not  provide  for  bastards,  as  such  ; it  provides  for  many  bastards’  found- 
lings when  they  are  deserted  by  their  mothers,  a thing  which  frequently  takes  place  The 
instances  of  children  being  destroyed  are  very  mre.  Honourabll  feelings  frequently  nro! 
auce  subsequent  marriages.  ° “ •>  * 

Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child ; the  mother  is  granted  wages  not 
as  mother,  but  as  nurse.  The  law  should  be  declared  in  such  cases  ” 

insIcuiJeUStlCeS  bel°W  d°  “0t  “l'CUr  W‘th  th*  barristerB’  acd  the  relief  has  become  slow  and 
The  amount  varies  according  to  circumstances;  61.  late  Irish  currency  is,  I believe  the 
maximum  The  inability  of  the  father  to  pay  a large  sum  causes  the  wies  awarded  to  be 
less  than  they  otherwise  would.  ° ue 

While  the  justices  at  petty  sessions  were  permitted  to  proceed  without  the  law  beinn 
questioned,  if  any  effect  could  be  perceived,  it  might  rather  have  been  in  making  men  morf 
cautious.  There  is  never  any  punishment  indicted  on  the  applicant  for  wages”  and  as  the 
decree  is  for  wages,  her  having  more  than  one  bastard  child  does  not  make  any  difference 
? B™» tot  Young  men  generally  have  a great  dislike  to  marry  women  who  have 

had  illegitimate  children,  and  the  sum  granted  as  wages  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to 
forego  them  objections.  Girls  thus  circumstanced  find  it  very  difficult  to  procure  eliSble 
matches.  It  is  very  rarely  that  persons  of  even  the  lowest  classes  can  be  induced  by  those 
•in  a higer  station  of  life  to  marry  a girl  who  had  an  illegitimate  child.  Women  of  the 
lower  class  do  not  lose  caste  much  among  their  own  sex  in  the  same  class.  I think  a small 
armer  would  have  no  objection  to  give  his  (laughter  to  a bastard  who  in  "all  other  respects 
was  an  eligible  match,  especially  if  the  reputed  father  was  in  the  rank  of  a gentleman.  P 
r°‘T-er!^’ 1".  tlle  absence  of  all  other  proof,  the  mother’s  testimony  was  conclusive;  in  the 
~*r  adJudlcatl°ns>  °ther  circumstances  were  required  to  be  proved,  such  as  intimacy,  com- 
pany-keepmg,  flirtation,  or  the  like;  but  under  any  circumstances  a defence  was  admissi- 
. it  second  application  for  wages  is  equally  as  successful  as  the  first,  and  is  looked  on 
as  being  a confirmation  of  the  former  testimony. 

deewicns  recently  made,  justices  of  the  peace  have  been  forced  to  doubt  their 
1 ?rCf  Pay“®nt'  before  it  was  considered  that  it,  like  any  other  debt,  might  be 
compelled  to  bo  paid  by  a decree  against  either  the  man’s  goods  or  person. 

- i amount  given  is  always  awarded  in  one  sum,  and  the  applicant  should  apply  at  the 
end  of  thiee  months,  unless  special  cause  be  shown  for  the  contrary.  I have  known  in- 
stances  ot  men  being  driven  to  many  the  mother  through  fear  of  a decree  for  wages,  but 
tne  instances  are  few.  When  the  decree  is  issued  the  father  is  often  known  to  abscond- 
r RVen  m * “at  case  there  is  no  relief  afforded  by  the  parish. 
vihaV?,Wl‘  man,y  ins,tauces  of  the  mothers  being  obliged  to  beg,  and  have  frequently 
£nown  them  to  go  from  had  to  worse  perhaps  for  subsistence.  The  children  suffer  much 
b!Ulg  neg  !ct,ed>  they  are  badly  reared,  and  early  practised  in  vice.  The  father’s  re- 
T i ^ 8uPPort  the  child  leads  to  bad  feeling,  and  much  abuse  as  a natural  consequence 
\?°not.know  of  women  having  lost  or  injured  their  health  by  the  difficulty  of  rearing  a 
lid  without  getting  the  usual  assistance  from  its  father;  the  family  rarely  cast  off  a female 
entirely  tor  this  offence. 

,yhi!e  tlle  obild.  is  on  the  breast  it  does  not  suffer  from  the  mother’s  poverty ; and 
wnen  it  grows  up,  it  does  not  generally  find  it  very  difficult  to  procure  potato  food. 

. 'v?™an  s, mi,  must  be  brought  to  a high  pitch  of  immorality  to  encompass  such  an 
rp  - ,eJ.  ,.e  desert>on  or  destruction  of  her  infant,  yet  I never  knew  a carelessness  with 
respect  to  the  lives  of  others,  ensue  from  desertion. 


Bar.  Ballynahinch. 


Town  of  Tuam. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


wcolien-draper — Rev.  Dr.  Bmkh,  roman-catholic  rector  of  tU 
P and  dean  of  Dunmore— George  Clendenning,  esq.,  magistrate.— Mr.  Collins,  a gen 

man  connected  with  the  press — Richard  Gibbons,  small  farmer  of  12  acres Mr.  Large 

cierk  of  petty  sessions  and  churchwarden.- Matthew  M'Donnell,  esq.  magistrate.— Rober: 
vv.  m Ilvea,  esq.,  magistrate— William  M'Miler,  small  farmer  of  12  acres— Edwari 
JNallt,  weaver— John  Reegan,  labourer— Thomas  Reillv,  labourer— Mr.  Georgj 
woods,  general  merchant. — Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 

bn?™'!itnes!e5  cal!^0t  gi’V’y  distinct  account  of  the  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish 
0,5®  ln  statinS  ti'em  t0  be  very  few.  All  the  cases  of  desertion  that  occur  are  believec 


County  Maya. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Aughvale. 
Bar.  Murrish 
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Bastardy. 

Connavgnt, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  b 
John  Spencer.  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Anglvoale. 
Bar.  Mur  risk. 


Parish  Cong. 
Bar.  Kilmeen. 


Parish  Kilgecver. 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


5s  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS/or  inquiring 

to  be  of  illegitimate  children.  One  case  of  infanticide  occurred  a short  time  ago,  but  beside  this, 
none  of  the  witnesses  recollect  any  other  case  to  have  occurred  in  the  parish.  The  fathers 
of  illegitimate  children  are  generally  reluctant  to  afford  them  support,  unless  compelled  by 
legal  proceedings,  or  a threat  of  such.  Mr.  Clendenning  says,  “ The  magistrates  at  petty 
sessions  grant  the  mother  wages  for  nursing  the  child,  but  require  her  to  prove  some  agree- 
ment, either  direct  or  implied,  on  the  part  of  the  reputed  father;  her  oath  is  taken,  but  he 
is  permitted  to  disprove  her  testimony  by  any  evidence  he  can  produce.  The  sum  allowed 
varies  from  5 s.  to  1 /.,  or  1 . 5s.  per  quarter,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father. 
At  petty  sessions  held  in  Westport  for  a district  containing  a population  of  50,000,  12  to 
15  cases  have  come  before  us  within  three  years.  When  a woman  has  made  a second  appli- 
cation of  this  nature,  we  have  been  more  cautious  in  giving  credit  to  her  evidence,  and 
when  we  have  believed  her,  have  allowed  a smaller  sum.  We  grant  a decree  against  the 
father’s  property  ; if  he  has  no  property  the  case  must  go  to  the  assistant  barrister,  who 
grants  a decree  against  bis  person.  He  has  frequently  absconded  until  he  forced  the  wo- 
man into  a compromise  on  more  favourable  terms.” 

M'Nally  says,  “ When  a woman  is  unable  to  obtain  support  for  her  child  from  the  father, 
it  depends  on  the  goodness  of  her  parents  whether  they  support  her  and  her  child,  but  she 
is  often  turned  out  as  a disgrace  to  the  family,  and  obliged  to  beg,  and  I have  known  in- 
stances where  women  in  such  circumstances  have  become  prostitutes.” 

Mr.  Clendenning  says,  “ It  is  commonly  a woman’s  first  step  towards  prostitution,  that 
having  an  illegitimate  child  she  has  been  turned  out  by  her  family,  and  had  no  means  of 
supporting  it,  it  often  happens  that  the  family,  under  such  circumstances,  take  her  back  to 
prevent  her  sinking  deeper  into  vice.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Blake,  esq.,  police  officer. — Francis  Burke,  esq.— Mr.  Butler,  large  farmer. — William 

Butler,  landholder,  10  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Crampton,  protestant  rector,  and  magistrate. — 

Elwood,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  John  Elwood,  shopkeeper. — John  Finn,  esq.,  magistrate 

and  resident  proprietor. — Thomas  Hopkins,  labourer. — Michael  Hynes,  butcher. — Walter 
Jennings,  labourer. — Mr.  M'Donnell,  large  fanner — Peter  Molowney,  weaver. — Anthony 
O'Brien,  stone-cutter. — Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector. 


Mr.  Crampton  says,  that  at  petty  sessions  held  for  the  barony  of  Ross,  in  the  county 
of  Galway,  and  that  part  of  the  parish  of  Cong  which  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Mayo, 
there  are  about  a dozen  cases  each  year  of  women  applying  for  wages  for  the  support  of 
illegitimate  children.  Mr.  Crampton  says  that  he  himself  has  always  required  proof  from 
a third  person  of  some  agreement  for  wages  made  between  the  parties  ; but  other  magi- 
strates have  sometimes  adjudicated  ont  he  woman’s  oath,  affiliating  the  child,  connected  with 
their  own  previous  knowledge  of  the  parties  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  with  which 
they  are  often  perfectly  acquainted  before  they  are  laid  before  them  judicially.  The  sum 
mostly  awarded  is  3/.  a year;  it  sometimes  happens  that  an  agreement  is  proved  for  more, 
when  this  sum  is  of  course  granted.  The  father  always  hastne  right  of  choosing  between 
taking  the  child  himself  or  paying  the  mother  the  wages  for  its  support.  The  former 
alternative  is  generally  adopted,  or  some  compromise  effected  when  “ the  child  is  reared,” 
at  the  age  of  two  or  three  years. 

Mr.  Crampton  has  known  many  cases  of  the  father  marrying  the  woman  rather  than  pay 
the  wages  ; he  also  says  many  prosecutions  for  rape  come  before  the  magistrates,  which  are 
dropped  on  the  marriage  of  the  parties.  “ Nothing  so  common,”  be  says,  “ as  husband- 
hunting such  cases  are  more  frequent  since  some  men  have  been  lately  executed  for 
the  offence;  within  the  last  six  months  at  least  six  such  cases  have  occurred  in  this 
district. 

The  witnesses  cannot  give  any  idea  of  the  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish,  but  they  all 
agree  that  bastardy  is  rare  in  it.  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron  says,  “The  woman  that  is  guilty  of  the 
offence  is  slighted  and  shunned  by  all  her  former  acquaintances.  It  is  remembered  against 
her  grandchild,  and  is  often  a reproach  to  her  family  for  20  years.  There  is  a great  reluct- 
ance to  marry  such  a person ; but  in  the  poverty  of  this  country  a small  sum  of  money  forms 
a great  temptation,  and  is  sometimes  yielded  to.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Barns,  cottier,  holds  2 J acres. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — James  Frehill, 
cottier,  holds  l acre. — James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic 
rector. — Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds 
1 b acres. — Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres — Roger  M'Donogii, 

cottier,  holds  2 J acres Pat  M'Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — William  M‘Evily, 

farmer,  5 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  Reed,  land*steward  to  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

Bastardy  is  very  rare  in  this  parish : no  precise  account  can  be  given  of  the  number  in 
the  whole  parish.  In  the  village  of  Carramore,  containing  74  families,  Freehill  says,  “ there 

are 
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are  only  two  bastards,  young  or  old ; none  have  been  born  there  for  many  years ; if  there 
were  others  in  the  village,  it  would  be  too  remarkable  for  me  not  to  know  it.”  In  the  small 
town  of  Louisburg,  population  350,  except  one  family  of  illegitimate  children,  only  three 
have  been  bom  in  seven  years,  which  Mr.  Potter  recollects.  In  Benowen,  a village  of  39 
families,  there  are  two  bastards,  one  an  old  person,  another  an  infant.  Two  cases  of  infanti- 
cide have  been  known  within  seven  years.  The  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  are  generally 
unwilling  to  support  them,  they  must  be  compelled  by  law,  which  allows  the  mother  wages 
from  the  father  for  nursing  his  child : she  must  prove  a promise  of  wages  on  his  part.  A 
woman  having  an  illegitimate  child,  finds  very  great  difficulty  in  procuring  a husband,  “not 
one  in  ten  of  them  ever  get  a husband.”  The  bastard  is  looked  upon  through  life  with  a 
feeling  of  reproach.  A small  farmer  would  be  unwilling  to  connect  himself  with  him  ; “ he 
would  not  give  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,”  M'Donnell  says,  “ unless  he  were  a snug 
man,  and  would  take  her  without  a portion.” 


Bastardy. 

Comwiight, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  fay 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilgeever. 
Bar.  Mtirrisk. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Edward  Burke,  farmer  of  13  acres. — Brien  Deane,  cooper  and  small  farmer — Edmund  ______ 

Dickson,  mendicant — James  Donogiiog,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham,  the  principal  proprietor  in  Par.  Kilmure  Erris. 
the  parish. — Widow  Early. — William  Feargus,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Everard. — Dominick  Frekill,  Bar.  Erris. 

labourer — Widow  Geraghty — Martin  Hoban,  labourer. — Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary  — 

magistrate. — Pat  Lavelle,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Wm.  Meredith, 
chief  constable  of  police — Captain  Nugent,  magistrate. — Mr.  O’Brien,  parish  schoolmaster. — 

Frank  O’Donnell,  labourer,  impotent  from  age Hugh  O’Mally,  cottier.. — Widow  Reilly. 

Captain  Irelan  d says,  that  within  the  last  three  years,  at  petty  sessions  held  for  the 
half  barony  of  Erris,  containing  a population  of  23,000,  about  25  cases  of  application  for 
wages  for  nursing  bastards,  have  been  made  by  the  mothers  against  the  fathers. 

Mr.  Lyons  thinks  this  may  be  taken  as  nearly  the  whole  amount  of  bastardy  within  that 
district ; he  does  not  know  a single  instance  of  the  father  voluntarily  supporting  his  bastard, 
they  generally  deny  them. 

Wages  are  never  granted  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  mother’s  oath  affiliating  the 
child  is  taken,  but  it  must  be  supported  by  other  circumstantial  evidence,  as  of  the  parties 
having  been  frequently  observed  in  company  with  one  another,  or  some  implied  acknow- 
ledgment on  the  part  of  the  father,  as  sending  provisions  to  the  mother  or  procuring  her 
attendance  in  her  lying-in. 

The  wages  granted  vary  according  to  the  father’s  ability  to  pay  them,  from  5 s.  to  11  s. 
a quarter. 

These  wages  are  allowed  for  1 8 months  or  two  years ; the  father  having  a right  at  any 
time  to  stop  them  on  taking  the  child  to  himself. 

Captain  Ireland  says,  “ the  woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child  is  for  ever  degraded  ; 
she  has  but  little  chance  of  ever  getting  married,  the  humblest  peasant  being  as  tenacious 
on  this  point  as  a man  of  the  highest  rank  in  society.”  Mr.  Lyons  has  known,  in  many 
years,  only  three  or  four  cases  of  such  women  getting  married,  and  these  were  cases  where 
the  father  gave  a much  larger  sum  of  money  than  he  would  otherwise  have  given  as  a portion, 
in  order  to  cover  the  disgrace  of  his  daughter. 

Mr.  Lyons  is  confident  that  nine  out  of  ten  rape  cases  are  fictitious,  got  up  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  marriage ; under  this  impression,  a regulation  has  been  imposed  upon 
the  catholic  clergy  of  this  diocese,  not  to  marry  such  parties  while  a prosecution  is  pending. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Bradshaw,  labourer. — Morgan  Crofton,  esq.  j.  p. — liev.  M.  Devine,  roman-catholic  Co.  Roscommon. 

rector  of  the  parish — Capt.  Duckworth,  j.  p. — John  Fareman,  innkeeper.— Rev.  Thomas  “ — 

Hackett,  protestant  vicar  of  the  parish — The  Viscount  Lokton,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county,  yrancis  Diggeus^Esq!^ 

— Owen  Lloyd,  esq.  j.  p. — John  Manghan,  road  inspector. — John  Mulhall,  esq.  general  W.  T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq. 

merchant. — M.  O’Brien,  labourer John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  p.  „ .TTT  , 

1 Parish  Boy/c. 

Among  the  catholic  population  in  the  parish  during  the  last  year,  there  have  been  but  ®ar-  Boyle. 

four  baptisms  of. children  whose  parents  were  not  married.  The  rite  of  baptism  is  never 

neglected.  Mothers  very  seldom  destroy  their  illegitimate  children ; the  fathers  generally 
neglect  them.  Mr.  Mulhall,  during  30  years  residence  in  the  parish,  did  not  remember  a 
single  case  of  infanticide.  A feeling  of  honour  does  not  often  induce  subsequent  marriages 
as  a sense  of  duty. 

During  three  years  there  has  been  only  one  instance  of  wages  awarded  by  the  Boyle 
petty  sessions. 

They  are  never  given  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  In  the  case  above-mentioned,  4/. 

■was  given.  It  is  believed  that  there  is  no  law  to  warrant  any  punishment  on  the  applicant. 

The  general  opinion  is,  that  the  loss  of  chai’acter  to  the  female  is  a considerable  difficulty 
0.5.  h 3 in 
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Bastardy.  in  the  way  of  their  making  respectable  matches.  This  is  not  so  great  if  the  father  of  such 

children  has  been  of  much  higher  rank  in  life  than  the  mother.  In  some  few  instances  of 

Connaught,  this  nature,  money  is  given  by  the  superior  in  rank  to  induce  some  of  the  poor  class  tt) 
Co.  oscommon.  marry  the  woman.  Women  with  illegitimate  children  are  invariably  looked  on  as  degraded 
Examinations  taken  by  ^rom  their  own  rank,  whatever  that  may  be.  Some  continue  to  reside  with  their  families 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq/  and  are  kindly  treated  by  them.  If  the  conduct  of  the  bastard  is  not  reprehensible,  his  birth 
MV.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq.  is  seldom  thought  about. 


Parish  Boyle. 
Bar.  Boyle. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Killeevan.  Rev-  Dr-  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Kileekvan — Rev.  John  Boyd,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkee- 

Bar.  BaUiniobbcr.  van — Francis  Clancy,  farmer.— Cox  Cotton,  small  farmer.— James  Coulon,  potter 

Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  shopkeeper. — James  Gaffney,  working  mason. — Capt.  Guay,  Dale- 

field.— John  Kelly,  labourer.— Rev-  Peter  M'Dermott,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkeevan— 
Thomas  M'Grath,  esq.,  j.p.  Castlerea.— O’Connor  Don,  Clonalice.— Mr.  George  Vaughan 
farmer. — William  R.  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea — Owen  Young,  esq.,  Harristown. 

There  were  eight  baptisms  of  illegitimate  children  within  the  last  12  months  in  the 
parish  of  Kilkeevan,  none  of  whom  are  supported  by  the  parish.  The  mothers  seem  as 
kind  and  as  attached  to  their  offspring  as  others ; and  the  average  number  of  those  destroyed 
by  the  mothers  is  not  above  two  in  three  years.  The  mothers  latterly  resort  to  a practice 
of  swearing  informations  for  rape  against  the  fathers,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  marry;  and 
often  they  have  done  so  from  a feeling  of  honour.  The  magistrates  do  not  grant  waves  to 
women  with  bastards,  they  refer  them  to  the  quarter  sessions  to  proced  by  civil  bill  action 
for  recovering  a debt  contracted  by  stipulation. 


Parish  Moore. 
Half  Baron}'  of 
Moycarra. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

- Rev.  J.  Anderson,  protestant  rector  of  Moore — Michael  Callanan,  smith William  Clements, 

weaver.— Bryam  Conolly,  labourer — Patrick  Dolan,  labourer.— Patrick  Flynn,  mason— 

Thomas  Harrison,  dyer.— Mr.  John  Kelly,  farmer— Patrick  Kelly,  small  farmer John 

Kilkenny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  St.  George’s  estate.— Alexander  Long,  chief  constable  of  police, 
Ballydaniel — Rev.  J.  M'Aveely,  catholic  rector  of  Moore.— Mr.  James  Miller,  shopkeeper— 
J.  M'Namara,  weaver.  Patrick  Mitchell,  beggar— William  Murray  miller.— Tiiomas 
Power,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Falty. — Laurence  Watson,  farmer  and  appraiser. 

“ 1 only  baptized  one  illegitimate  child  during  the  last  12  months.  There  are  at  present 
12  residing  in  the  parish,  who  were  born  within  it  during  the  past  10  years.  Five  of  these 
are  children  of  the  same  parents.  The  mother  was  married  many  years  ago,  and  was 
abandoned  by  her  husband.  There  was  a report  of  his  death  some  time  af>o,  and  applica- 
tion was  made  to  me  to  marry  her  and  the  father  of  the  children  to  whom  °I  have  alluded. 
1 was  obliged  to  refuse,  having  no  certain  proof  of  the  husband’s  death.”— (Mr.  M'Aveehi.) 
They  are  never  supported  by  the  parish. 

A woman,  named  M'Namara,  had  a child  by  a married  man  ; lie  refused  to  assist  her  in 
supporting  it  and  after  a short  time  went  to  America,  not  taking  his  wife  and  family.  The 
illegitimate  child  was  deserted,  but  the  mother  being  known,  she  has  been  compelled  to  sup- 
port it.  A child  was  left  about  10  years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thomastown.  The 
mother  was  an  inhabitant  of  this  parish.  Since,  the  child  was  deserted,  she  has  never  been 
seen  or  heard  of.  The  infant  was  only  a few  months  old.  The  only  other  instance  we  can 
recollect  was  of  a child  who  was  found  in  a garden  near  the  village ; it  was  supposed  to  be 
about  three  months  old,  but  notto  have  been  bornin  the  parish.  The  neighbours  took  charge 
of  it  by  turns,  and  it  was  taken  as  much  care  of  by  each  woman  as  if  itliad  been  one  of  her 
own  children;  at  the  end  of  nine  months  it  died.  During  the  last  three  years  there  have 
been  three  or  four  instances  of  infanticide.  In  an  adjoining  parish  a child  was  found  drowned 
K f r;rkllrnL  *?thesame  Parisb  mother  was  found  lying  on  the  road 
side,  the  body  had  been  frightfully  torn,  it  was  supposed  by  dogs;  and  as  a man  who  was 
returning  home  on  his  car  drew  near  the  spot  where  it  lay,  thelorse  started  and  plunged 
so  violently  that  the  man  was  thrown  and  killed  by  the  fall.  The  mother  of  an  infant,  who 
it  is  believed  was  destroyed  was  tned  for  infanticide  at  the  assizes,  and  acquitted  for  want 
2o“^r’  h°U§h  there  C0Uld  n0t’  fr°m  the  circumstances  which  appeared,  be  any 

fnlWnn^J?  ^ 1 k?°w  of_mor?  than  one  instance  of  persons  who  had  been  unlaw- 
fully_  connected  being  married  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  except  where  religious  influence 

~(Wats0>1-)- “It  is  the  almost  invariable  practice  that  both  parties  should 

K confession  before  marriage.  I thought  it  my  duty  on  several  occasions  pub- 
lcly  to  announce  that  I will  not  celebrate  what  are  termed  subsequent  marriages.  I have 
m a few  instances,  however,  omitted  to  enforce  my  own  rule,  being  influenced  to  do  so  by 
tW  n^mSlatliCe?  ofth®  ?a.ses>'  aad  ®°  seldom  have  instances  occurred  during  the  18  years 
;_atlh/Ve  had  clia!'8'e  of  th}s  -I  cannot  say  I ever  yet  have  been  obliged  to  refuse 

—(Mr.  M'Aveely.) 


any  application  of  the  sort.”- 
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“ Until  about  six  years  since  it  was  a common  practice  for  women  to  apply  to  tbe  sessions  Bastatdy 

for  wages  for  nursing  and  taking  care  of  their  illegitimate  offspring.  In  consequence,  how-  — 

ever,  of  the  exertions  of  the  magistrates  and  clergy,  the  custom  is  now  entirely  abolished;  it  Connaught, 
was  found  to  give  encouragement  to  crime ; and  no  application  for  such  has  been  made  to  Co.  Roscommon, 
the  sessions  court  of  Ballydaniel  in  the  last  two  years.” — (Miller.)  

When  the  loss  of  character  is  publicly  known,  women  find  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  Fr”™u 
respectable  matches.  Some  few  instances,  however,  have  occurred  where  females,  after  an  w-  T.M'Cullagh,  Esq. 
interval  of  several  years,  have  married  well ; but  those  who  marry  them  are  for  ever  after 
looked  upon  as  having  demeaned  themselves,  notwithstanding  which  they  generally  make 
good  husbands. 

We  remember  but  one  case  in  this  parish  were  money  could  have  formed  any  inducement 
to  such  a marriage.  Two  of  those  above  alluded  to  have  gone  to  America,  though  we  do 
not  believe  it  was  any  feeling  of  disgrace  that  made  them  go.  In  the  instances  stated,  the 
women  married  as  well  as  they  could  have  expected  to  do  had  there  been  no  reproach 

against  their  character.— (Murray,  Watson,  MAvecly  and  M’Namara.) It  is  thought 

unkind  to  reproach  a woman  who  had  fallen  from  virtue.  Those  who  were  her  friends  and 
intimates  still  continue  on  good  terms  with  her;  but  it  is  very  different  in  case  only  of  sus- 
picion. The  suspicion  is  made  a bitter  taunt,  where  the  fault,  though,  known  would  pass 
without  a word. — (Miller.)  r 

In  general  it  is  thought  to  be  very  unfair  to  reproach  a well-conducted  man  with  a slur 

upon  his  birth.— (Mr.  M‘Aveely.) But  whenever  there  is  a falling  out,  it  is  sure  to  be 

brought  against  him.  (Flynn.) Bastards  almost  always  make  inferior  matches.  A 

farmer  would  reluctantly  give  his  daughter  to  a man  not  born  in  wedlock,  but  it  would  be 
twice  as  bad  to  have  a son  who  should  marry  a woman  so  disgraced ; for  a man,  no  matter 
what  he  is  at  the  beginning,  can  raise  himself  in  the  world  by  his  exertions  and  conduct- 
but  a woman  must  keep  the  rank  of  her  birth. — (Miller.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Jame3  Callaghan,  catholic  curate.— Patrick  Cuinan,  labourer Mr.  Hugh  Gray,  farmer. 

—Rev.  James  M'Hugh,  parish  priest. — Rev.  George  Tiiornston  Maustin,  parish  curate. 

Mr.  Denis  O'Connor,  farmer.— James  RonrasoN,  weaver.— Rev.  Wileiam  Tindadi,  parish  1S"«"oSr ‘S 
Pnest-  James  O’Fljn’n,  Esq. 

Parish  Aclumry. 

There  is  only  one  deserted  child  in  the  parish:  it  is  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  and  is  Bar.  Tubber-curry. 

supported  by  the;  parish.  Marriages  often  take  place  through  a feeling  of  duty  on  the  part — - — 

ot  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children,  strengthened  by  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 

“ Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  seldom  get  married  except  under  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances,  especially  the  possession  of  a little  money  or  a cow,  as  sometimes  happens  with 
the  daughter  of  a small  farmer.  Women  of  her  own  degree  will  work  with  her  after  a bit, 
but  they  always  look  down  upon  her,  and  she  is  pretty  sure  to  be  reminded  of  what  has 
happended  if  ever  she  ventures  to  quarrel  with  any  body.  Farmers  would  not  like  to  oive 
their  daughter  as  a wife  to  a bastard,  but  they  would  allow  it  if  the  young  man  had  a little 
money,  or  could  get  a few  acres  of  land.” — (Hugh  Gray,  farmer.) 

W.  Jones,  esq.  J.  P.  says,  “ The  declaration  of  the  woman  must  be  corroborated  by  some 
acknowledgment,  part  payment,  or  promise  of  payment  on  the  part  of  the  reputed  father; 
but  we  never  decide  these  questions,  leaving  them  always  to  the  assistant  barrister,  who,  on 
being  satisfied  with  the  evidence,  generally  awards  5 1.  to  be  paid  by  small  instalments. 


Parish  Moore* 
Half  Barony  of 
Moijcarra- 


County  Siigo. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  P.  Coogan,  shopkeeper — Bridget  Cummayne,  widow. — James  Davy,  labourer. — Robert  — 

King  Duke,  esq. — John  Finn,  labourer. — Rev.  John  Garrat,  vicar. — Bartholomew  M‘Kit-  Parish  Ballymoat. 
trick,  land  agent. — Martin  Keen,  small  farmer, — Dr.  Longheed,  dispensary  surgeon. — Bar.  Coran. 

Charles  Milmo,  farmer. — B.  Morrisay,  labourer. — Rev.  R.  O’Kean,  parish  priest. — Robert  — — — 

Orr,  farmer. — Michael  Price,  labourer. 

, T?e  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  supposed  to  be  six;  and  for  the  support  of  such 
, 1 ren  ^Pphcations  used  to  be  made  to  the  petty  sessions,  but  of  late  years,  from  the 
ou  ts  raised  respecting  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  they  have  for  some  time  ceased 
0 make  orders,  except  in  cases  of  admitted  paternity ; the  question  is  now  referred  alto- 
ge  Her  to  the  assistant  barrister,  who  decides  in  equity,  after  hearing  both  parties.  The 
sum  awarded  against  the  father  occasionally  varies,  but  is  usually  about  5/. 


H4 
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Bastardy. 

Connaught , 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Parish  Drumcliffe. 
Bar.  Carbery. 


Far.  Kilmacskalgan. 
Bar.  Tyrrera. 


Parish  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carbery. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Barber,  land  agent. — Dr.  Coulter 

dispensary  surgeon. — John  Fenny,  labourer. — Michael  Fenny,  labourer William  P. 

Fenny,  farmer. — Mr.  P.  M'Tucker,  farmer. — James  Mullen,  labourer. — Rev.  Michael 

O'Callaohan,  p.  f. — Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Sympson,  farmer. 

Ti-iere  are  very  few  bastards,  and  these  supported  by  the  parish.  The  mothers  seldom 
desert  their  illegitimate  children,  and  there  has  not  been  a case  of  infanticide  more  than 
twice  these  18  years.  The  fathers  are  often  induced  to  marry  the  mothers,  from  the  fear  of 
the  woman’s  friends,  as  well  of  feelings  of  honour. 

If  the  woman  can  prove  a promise  and  part  payment,  she  can  recover  wages  at  the 
sessions  as  a simple  debt. 

The  people  have  a great  dislike  to  marry  a woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child, 
and  many  more  of  them  remain  unmarried  through  life  than  are  married.  They  frequently 
leave  the  country,  and  are  sent  away  by  their  parents,  as  they  consider  it  better  to  send 
them  where  they  are  not  known  than  give  them  to  inferior  persons  at  home ; they  some- 
times get  husbands  through  the  influence  of  persons  in  a higher  station.  At  first  there  is 
great  outcry  against  a girl  who  has  a bastard,  but  if  well  conducted  it  soon  wears  off,  and 
she  is  treated  as  usual,  except  when  quarrels  arise,  and  then  they  always  charge  her  with 
her  shame.  There  is  also  a strong  objection  amongst  the  farmers  to  connect  themselves 
with  illegitimate  children,  and  they  will  not  give  their  daughters  in  marriage  to  them, 
without  strong  motives  to  counterbalance  the  disgrace. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Grove,  rector,  j.  p. — Dr.  Homan,  dispensary  surgeon. — Hyleas,  esq.,  j.  p. 

— James  Magee,  parish  clerk  and  farmer. — John  Mullowney,  blacksmith. — John  Tenpenny; 
farmer. — Rev. White,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  this  parish  is  very  small,  and  cases  occur  not  oftener  than 
once  in  the  year,  on  an  average ; they  are  never  supported  by  the  parish,  and  scarcely  ever 
deserted  by  the  mothers,  and  no  instance  of  infanticide  has  ever  been  heard  of. 

The  fathers  in  general  give  as  much  assistance  towards  their  support  as  they  can. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examinations. 

Rev.  M.  Armstrong.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bukke,  roman-catholic  bishop  of  Elpliin.— Rev.  J.  Dunle- 
vie,  parish  priest.— R.  Feenery,  labourer.— John  Harte,  shopkeeper.— Frank  Kennit, 
labourer — James  Kenny,  esq.,  m.  d.  dispensary. — John  Martin,  esq.,  m.  p.— James  Rafferty, 
labourer.— William  Stopford,  farmer. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  not  known,  hut  is  supposed  to  be  very  small; 
they  are  never  supported  by  the  parish  ; are  very  seldom  deserted  by  the  mothers ; and  cases 
of  infanticide  are  never  heard  of. 

W ages  are  never  awarded  to  the  mother,  except  when  slje  can  prove  a promise  on  the 
part  of  the  father  and  part  payment,  she  then  recovers  the  support  of  the  child  as  servant’s 
wages. 

Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands;  no 
man  who  knows  of  her  “ misfortune,”  will  marry  her,  unless  induced  bv  a good  sum  of 
money.  Individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  are  often  induced  by  persons  of  higher  station 
to  marry  those  women.  It  is  the  usual  way  of  getting  rid  of  them : a man  who  so  marries 
is  considered  “ a mean  fellow.” 

Those  women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  looked  upon  by  the  rest  of  their 
sex  in  the  parish  with  great  contempt  at  first,  but  that  wears  off.  William  Stopford  said,  “ In 
some  time  she  hears  no  more  about  it,  until  they  quarrel,  and  then  it  is  time  to  be  the  first 
thing  thrown  at  her.”  A good  deal  of  this  feeling  also  goes  with  the  child ; “ bastard”  is  a 
term  of  contempt,  and  a small  farmer  would  certainly  have  an  objection  to  give  his  daughter 
to  a bastard,  though  otherwise  an  eligible  match.  It  frequently  happens  that  women 
threaten  to  swear  a rape  against  a man,  to  force  him  to  marry  her ; it  mostly  ends  in 
marriage ; they  are  often  married  in  the  dock  during  the  trial. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Geokoe  Dawson,  impropriate  curate  of  Aghade,  and  vicar  of  Ballin Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela 

p.  p.,  of  Ballin.— Mr.  Michael  Lenon,  miller  and  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Tomlinson,  farmer. 


Appendix  (A.) 

Bastardy. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 


A Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

There  are  about  15  bastards  in  the  parish,  and  none  of  them  have  any  claim  on  it  for  CaPtain  White- 
support ; they  are  greatly  neglected  by  their  fathers,  who  show  no  inclination  to  repair  the  p„i,p  TT  o , 

injury  they  have  done  their  mothers,  by  marriage,  or  by  maintaining  their  oifs'primr  There  V fr  “d 

is  no  instance  recollected  of  a mother  destroying  her  illegitimate  child,  and  desertion  of  them  „ 
s rare.  War.  Forth. 

From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  customary  for  women  having  bastards  to  apply  at  ~ 
petty  sessions  for  wages  to  be  given  towards  their  support  by  the  fathers.  1 p y 

The  amount  given  varies  from  3i  to  4/.,  according  to  the  promises  and  means  of  the 
father.  The  award  is  never  made  until  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  e 

The  effect  of  this  system  of  wages  can  with  difficulty  be  ascertained,  as  we  were  unable 
to  compare  the  present  state  of  the  parish  with  its  condition  and  moral  feeling  before  the 
introduction  of  the  practice  However  it  may  be,  many  women  can  be  pointed  out  who 
have  had  numerous  children  by  different  fathers.  Mr.  Kinsela  can  particularize  more  tbm 
12  women  under  these  circumstances,  ail  of  whom  have  had  more  thin  one  child. 

. "'"ma“  '*ho  Ilas  )lad  many  bastards  does  not  on  that  account  suffer  any  diminution 

me»te  am°  aSS’S  *°  her’  “ Sh8  ever  visited  ',i,h  “y  ki/d  of  puS 

Public  opinion  is  the  only  check  on  her  unchastity;  for  though  it  occasionally  hapuens 
with  hroh  v"‘mm s”  jceed  1,1  P'ocuring  husbands,  the  repugnance  to  them  is  ye™  general 

with  both  sexes,  and  is  even  extended  to  their  child,  who  finds  the  same  difficulty^  hk 
mother  in  getting  married ; nevertheless  a bribe  will  sometimes  overcome  this  antipathy  to 

the  parent  of  an  illegit, mate  child;  and  Mr.  Kinsela  quotes  two  cases,  in  me  rfwlS  a 

cahm  wiffi  a piece  of  ground,  in  the  other  from  1 61.  to  20 1.  was  offered  with  such  a woman 
and  speedily  obtained  her  a partner.  He  adds,  that  the  union  turned  out  most  unfavour' 

f Tbe  4l,inf  necessary  to  procure  an  order  for  wages  is  an  avowal  of  the  natative 
father,  who  is  always  summoned  to  attend  the  sessions,  and  a proof  of  some  promise  or 
contiact  on  ills  part.  In  these  preliminaries  her  general  character  is  in  no  way  brought  into 
consideration.  A second  demand  for  the  same"  purpose  meets  with  no  ^LteTottSe 

not  being^sufficfentto^recludeh^d^enite.^16  ““  “ ““P™  h®r  sta‘®“®M’  “ath  alone 

reprtTdhfathebr^houidr.b  "‘“S”  “’®  the  magisttate  any  power  to  punish  the 

ralte  in  O th  “ id  h b e or  to  pay  the  wages  ordered,  which  are  gene- 

at  nettv  “duat  ono,e'  T ,e  aPPeal  40  4he  la,v-  ,Mch  is  made  directly  by  the  wfman 

noLteLSt  wha”tS4W  h°”\?e  ”"r“  °f  the • <*o“hwarden,  inasmuch  as  the  parish  has 
cui  off  e!.7h  ? f”i*e  re?“  ’ g“eralIy  exasperates  and  disgusts  the  father,  and 
2nd,  eh-™,  y.  han“p°f  ’f  ,“m4l”g  '““self  to  the  woman.  In  some  instances  men  under 
a«ordWte  MrTl  'aV®  ^ “dh?ve  >>«m  traced,  some  to  England,  and, 

mStemnce  DT°  • ' *T  *?  An’erlca;  If  *>«  mother  fail  to  prove  her  assertions  the 
is  the  hrtevin  offspring  devolves  entirely  upon  herself;  and  her  only  remaining  remedy 

.hetbdr^ferinacu;r„bLc„,:,  Tchir1^  se8sions’ and  recoverin" thereby  th®  ^ 

tlJSZJtof.SST*  I™  *ed’ the  “0ther  ha8,li4tIe  el8e  left  than  begging ; and  the  refusal  of 
for  herself  ond  b 1 f b“5,m  “ 'S'843"088  drlven  her  to  prostitution  as  a mode  of  support 
state  md  indnti,h  d',°”  Tn°m  T thus  enta‘led  a11  the  vice8  aad  immoralities  of  a va|Lt 
Amidst  thi  stS  ’Af-  ed  tbreatS  °r, ®ven  *°  Personal  viole"oe  *°  the  child  or  its  father, 
wSch  material?*4  ?f  '.‘K  "i®  ub®  sarPrlsed  if  privations  are  sometimes  endured, 

men  materially  injure  the  health  of  both  mother  and  offspring. 

hriMhereelf  to  tL°cfined  ■ “T1®-6  ascend“ey  i”  ‘ha  -ind  of  a woman  before  she  can 
only  mst  tos,,w  i co>om,88'on  of  enmes  so  unnatural  as  desertion  or  infanticide;  and  it  is 
only  never  re™??  h. ' w'  'to®  wb“  ha!  be?n  once  Suil4y  of  either  one  or  the  other,  will  not 
could  not  l2™  ,E®  1 self-respect,  but  be  more  prone  to  similar  actions  afterwards.  We 
known  to  Jet  ffleSri  luT"  here  'Jl’°  bad  remained  unmarried  in  early  life  had  been 
although  t?was  did  thetCh'  dr™’  “ ord,e1' lo  secure  herself  a maintenance  in  old  age ; and 
for  the  nurooBf  tod  *■ ‘ •Wom®S, had  s”om  a raPe  against  the  father  of  their  child 

naid^B:  not^emembe^an  Sample?’1'  '5ae8t'“a®d  “ A®  P™’4' 
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Bastardy. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Inanimations  taken  by 
T.  Nng.  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Captain  White. 

Parish  Carlow. 
Bar.  Carlow. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  James  Battersby,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Blood,  presbyterian 
clergyman.— Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury.— Mr.  E.  Butler,  magistrate. — 
Mr.  Byrne,  11  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer. — Mr.  John  Coffee,  malster  and  brewer. 
— Thomas  Cox,  esq.,  distiller  and  merchant. — Rev.  Michael  Dwyer,  r.  c.  curate — Mr.  Samuel 
Haughton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper. — Mr.  T.  Haughton,  magistrate. — Adam  Jack- 
son,  esq.—  Stanby  Johnson,  baker. — Robert  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee, 

brewer. Robert  Lawlor,  grocer Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenter  and  builder Mr. 

Francis  Montgomery-,  apothecary.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  r.  c.  bishop. — Mr.  Meade  Nesbitt 
Stone,  physician. — Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish. 


There  are  50  illegitimate  and  foundling  children  in  this  parish,  10  of  whom  are  supported 
by  it.  Mothers  frequently  desert  their  children. 

There  is  a woman  at  present  in  gaol  for  the  offence,  who  was  offered  her  liberty  if  she 
would  take  the  child,  aud  refused.  They  also  frequently  destroy  them.  Lieutenant  Bat- 
tersby, J.  p.,  states  that  he  held  three  inquests  within  the  last  14  months  on  destroyed 
children ; two  of  them  were  discovered  by  dogs,  who  had  mangled  them.  They  are  some- 
times found  floating  in  the  river ; one  child  was  seen  taken  up  in  an  eel  net.  The  fathers 
neolect  the  children,  and  never  are  known  to  marry  the  mothers,  through  any  sense  of 
honour. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  women  with  bastards  to  apply  for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions, 
and  has  been  the  system  for  many  years. 

The  amount  awarded  (never  before  the  birth  of  the  child)  depends  on  the  circumstances 
of  the  father,  never  exceeding  6 1.  late  Irish  currency ; the  average  is  4 1.  Many  cases  have 
occurred  of  women  having  several  illegitimate  children,  but  seldom  by  different  fathers 
Their  having  more  than  one  bastard  makes  no  difference  in  the  amount  of  wages  awarded 
to  them ; nor  have  they  ever  been  punished  at  petty  sessions  when  making  the  application, 
there  being  no  law  for  the  purpose. 

No  instance  has  occurred  of  young  men  wishing  to  marry  such  women  for  the  sake  of  the 
wages  granted  at  petty  sessions,  the  amount  is  so  trifling.  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate 
children  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  husbands ; but  a little  money  generally  overcomes  it. 
Sometimes  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  are  induced  by  the  wealthier  to  marry  such  women, 
by  getting  some  pecuniary  or  other  aid.  Kenna  and  Byrne,  labourers,  know  three  instances 
in  Carlow ; and  Mr.  Haughton  mentions  a person  giving  a cottage  and  a small  garden,  with 
a sum  of  10/.  or  ia  to  induce  a labourer  to  marry  under  such  circumstances.  A labourer, 
as  he  states,  would  have  no  objection,  from  his  anxiety  to  get  a “ piece  of  ground.”  The 
feeling  towards  such  women,  by  their  own  sex,  is  unfavourable;  and  in  the  case  of  a bas- 
tard, a farmer  would  have  great  reluctance  to  give  his  daughter  to  one,  lest  he  may  inherit 
the  bad  qualities  of  his  mother. 

Before  the  reputed  father  is  compelled  to  pay  wages  to  the  mother,  proof  of  contract  is 
required  as  evidence,  or  promise  of  wages,  supported  by  evidencp  or  the  confession  of  the 
father;  nor  does  the  woman’s  oath  preclude  proof  to  the  contrary  on  the  man’s  part;  and 
before  a decree  is  issued  against  the  father,  it  must  be  proved  that  he  was  summoned  duly. 
The  general  character  of  the  woman  does  not  interfere  with  her  application,  where  facts  are 
proved.  An  order  of  payment  within  10  days  is  issued. 

In  default  of  the  reputed  father  paying  the  sum  awarded  (the  whole  of  which  must  be 
paid  in  10  days),  he  is  imprisoned  for  three  months;  but  if  it  proceeds  from  inability,  the 
sentence  is  mitigated  to  a fortnight  or  three  weeks.  Application  is  never  made  to  the 
churchwarden  by  the  mother;  always  to  the  magistrate.  The  sentence  has  not,  in  any 
instance,  caused  the  father  to  abscond  ; but  in  no  case  would  the  parish  take  charge  of  the 
child.  From  the  decisions  made  at  petty  sessions  on  these  points,  appeals  have  been  fre- 
quently made  to  the  quarter  sessions. 

Very  often  women  who  have  bastards  are  driven  to  begging,  and  usually  go  out  of  their 
parishes  to  beg ; in  this  way  they  become  inured  to  all  the  vices  and  miseries  of  a vagrant 
life ; in  very  many  instances  prostitution  is  the  result ; and  it  was  considered  that  almost  all 
prostitution  may  be  traced  to  that  cause.  An  instance  was  told  of  a girl  being  driven  from 
her  father’s  house,  and  having  no  other  means  of  support,  while  the  children  are  almost 
invariably  brought  up  in  vice.  Three  instances  in  this  town  where  the  children  were  reared 
without  education  or  religion.  Besides,  it  is  often  the  source  of  ill-feeling  and  of  violence 
when  the  father  refuses  to  support  the  child. 

“ I,”  (says  Mr.  Haughton)  “ as  a magistrate,  have  had  frequently  to  commit  women  to 
gaol  for  outrages  on  the  person  and  property  of  the  father.’’ 

The  difficulty  of  supporting  the  child  has  not  been  often  the  cause  of  inj  uring  the  mother’s 
health;  but  decidedly  it  destroys  the  children;  the  majority  of  them  die  in  childhood. 
Mr.  Vernon  states  an  instance  of  a young  prostitute,  20  years  of  age,  who  has  a child  about 
every  year ; they  always  die  before  they  are  six  or  seven  months  old. 

The  woman’s  mind,  before  she  can  desert  her  child,  has  become  degraded,  and  she  her- 
self more  hardened.  Mr.  Vernon  mentions  a woman  who  was  committed  for  trial  on  two 
different  occasions  for  infanticide. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 
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Rev.  Arthur  Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate. -Philip  Bagnall,  esq.  j.  P Dunlecknv  — 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  Bernard,  rector  of  Wells,  West  Idrone.-Mr.  Patrick  Boulger,  farmer 
Kilcarrick.— Eobert  Bvbbury,  slmemukei— Me.  William  Couu.ga:.,  posmaster.-J am 
Davis,  millwright  anu  carpenter— Mr.  Dowliko,  brewer  and  grocer —John  Hakihav 
labourer,  Lieut.  Hugh  Hawrshaiv,  chief  constable  of  police.-Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe,  parish  priest' 
Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone— Mr.  Richard  Kehoe,  merchant— Mr.  Joiik  Littes’ 
draper.  Thomas  Litiot,  esq.,  Bagnalstown—Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahoh,  catholic  curate  of  Wells’ 
West  Idrone— Jomr  Magee,  brewer  and  favmer,  Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone  —Mr  Patrick 
Moiras,  grocer  and  merchant,  Leighlin— William  O'Neill,  esq— Mr.  Terehce  O'Neill  inn 
keeper  and  farmer,  Leighlin— lie,.  Mr.  Asdrew  Pbelak,  roman-catholic  coadjutor -Colonel 

RocnroitT,  magistrate,  Clagrenan— Rev.  Samuel  Roberts,  parish  priest,  Leighlin Sis 

OLETOS,  esq.,  farmer  and  merchant— Mr.  Patrick  Tiersev,  grocer  and  farmer  -Mr  Hesrv 
Watson,  general  merchant,  Leighlin. 

. THE  Ml'  Atkmson ■ “ys»  “there  are  three  bastards;”  , and  the  Rev.  Mr  Phelan 
states,  that  among  the  cathohes  there  are  six  annually  in  the  parish  of  Dunleckney  •”  and 
m the  parish  of  Wells  Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe  states,  « that  there  are  2 0 annually,  and  the  Lothem 
are  frequently  known  to  desert  their  illegitimate  children.”  y 

Very  few  instances  are  known  of  men  marrying  the  mothers  of  their  illegitimate  child  en 

S «• 

m°"th5'  ”here  mo4ber  brought  the 
M?5,R,ev-  Mr  Kehoe  also  knows  two  instances  within  the  last  13  months:  and  the  Re, 
y£'rsPh  ”n  mentl°"S’  that  he  has  k”own  ,hree  instances  of  infanticide  within  the  last  two 

The  Rev.  Sir  Kehoe  states  an  instance  within  the  last  1 2 months,  where  a girl  of  18 

S a f, “Surf  in  it  Sf  “ ^ld'  and  in  kour8  after-  il  "'as  ^covered 

unto  a fractae  m its  skull  ; the  murder  could  not  be  brought  home  to  the  mother  who 
absconded  immediately  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 

Colonel  Rochfort  says,  “ that  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  in  the  habit  of 

sEnsSifoenKS]fLSeTrtf°'';"aBCS’  “i?  tbat  tbe  amoant  SraIlted  to  them  by  the 
means  of  til  Ibthcr  ” f 3 ' t0  4 1 a year’  b,lt  vanes  a“°lding  to  circumstances  and  the 

Ptton  states  an  instance  of  a woman  who  died  about  two  years  since  of  cholera 
ta  had  four  or  five  illegitimate  children  by  three  different  fathers!  C of  whom  are  now 

fatbem.AttlnS°°  kn0WS  a”  inata”ce  of  a w°raan  who  had  three  children  by  three  different 

mothS!  rfSwiS”!611  fi,4'  S?Si0DS  armt0°  sma11  *°  be  an  inducement  to  marry  the 
Litton.)  lleolt,mate  children ; but  even  if  larger,  the  men  would  be  ashamed.”— {Mr. 

boS1 Si44’!  thel;e,  is  iittln  difference  in  the  conduct  of  her  nei“h- 

imrniZ  hi  IT  Wb°  a ad  a;  ■“ag'fmate  child  under  a promise  of  marriage,  alwdys 
M,  vf  61 , ° bave  bee.n  decelFod  ; there  is  a feeling  however  against  the  bastard  ” 
cumstanl!fe<i  '1|°0W.t,  an  ,mstallce  of  a father  who  refused  his  daughter  to  a man  thus  cir- 
w 1 r bo  otkel'wise  would  be  an  eligible  match. 

becaiwetb.  M inows,  a cas®  wbfe  the  fr“®d8  of  a young  man  were  opposed  to  a match 
because  the  girl  was  a bastard,  although  he  ultimately  manfed  her.  P 

children  eithS?"  Say/’  i Bef0re  SrantinS  wages  at  sessions  to  mothers  of  illegitimate 
father  is’remrirld  PTri,°f  “P*'?4,’  01  a P™®186  m confession  on  the  part  of  the  putative 
contrary  on  Se  f rt6  b °f  ?,e  ””  does  not  Pr“lada  the  offeiing  of  pronto  the 
summons  £ f ??  T ¥ rePlI,ed  fa*cr  must  he  summoned;  and  service  of 

is  taken  in®  coo  '5  bef°re. an  older  ls  pronounced.  The  general  character  of  the  mother 
wages  being  T’  althouf$  a oco™11  application  would  be  equally  successful,  the 

or  two  dehLinn-  d •?  S?  “S  4he  "th"',  bu.4  as  the  nurse  of  tha  oUM  i hut  after  one 
preference.  ^ cies>  lf  tbe  “magistrates  can  obtain  a straDge  nurse,  they  will  give  her  the 

person^  P°Wfr,.to  §rant  a warrant  either  against  the  man’s  goods  or 

to  imnrisonVr  W 71  °f^1S  inab,llty  ‘°  PaY>  there  is  a doubt  of  their  being  authorized 
modation  is  ® amount  of  wages  is  usually  awarded  in  one  sum,  but  accom- 

means  of  thFfnrt^0  tb®  Partles  to  PaY  b)'  weekly  instalments  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
ofteTdoeV  in/n^  7 °f  waSea  does  nota  ba‘  intervention  of  the  priest 

Mr  h!’  i t the  rePut.ed  father  to  marry  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate  child. 

Mr'  AT„W  Si  aw  says’  . e 1S  aware  op  several  instances  where  such  influence  was  exercised, 
of  au'arfpr^pLi  n0Wr  an  ln!tanc®  of  an  action  having  been  brought  by  civil  bill  at  the  court 
father  nnd  r°f  Por  nursing,  by  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  against  the  reputed 
wL  5 u S7uSS  l6V.ied  a?amst  goods  for  the  amount  granted.  * 

have  had  ;fu!Lv  * their  families  and  the  seducers  do  not  marry  them,  those  women  who 
0.5.  ® timate  children  are  obliged  to  beg  for  their  subsistence,  and  are  sure  to  go 
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Bastardy.  away  into  strange  parishes.  Mr.  Singleton  knows  an  instance  which  occurred  this  day  of 

— — a young  woman  and  her  parents  threatening  a man  with  violence  if  he  did  not  marry  her 

Leinster,  and  tie  has  promised  to  do  so. 

County  Carlow.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe  says,  “ It  is  usual  with  women  not  only  to  threaten  but  actually  to 
_ . “ , swear  a rape  against  the  reputed  father,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  marry,  and  that  on 

T.^^'g.Vmighan^Esq'.  an  average  they  succeed  in  their  object  in  half  the  number  of  cases.” 

Captain  White.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  states  two  instances  as  coming  under  his  own  knowledge  within  the  last 

nine  months.  In  the  one,  the  boy  married  the  woman,  but  within  four  months  subsequently 

Par.  of  Dunleckney  deserted  her.  In  the  other,  the  man  is  in  prison  under  the  charge ; but  from  circumstances 
and  Wells.  which  have  transpired,  very  little  doubt  is  entertained,  but  that  the  grand  jury  will  ignore 

Bar.  of  East  and  the  bill. 

West  Idronc.  - 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

' Mr.  James  Byrne,  farmer. — Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  farmer. — Robert  Doyne,  esq.,  j.  r. — Mr.  John 
Parish  St.  Mullins.  pIN;j)  farmer. — Mr.  G a lav  in,  farmer. — Lieutenant  Hugh  Hawsiiaw,  catholic  curate. — Rev. 

Bar.  St.  Mullins.  Mr.  Kavenagh,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mullins. — Mr.  Thomas  Murpiiv,  farmer Rev.  James 

■ Saunders,  vicar  of  Claragoose. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  parish  priest  of  Borris. — Mr.  George 

Whitney,  brewer  and  farmer. — John  Wilcocks,  esq.,  surgeon. 

The  parish  never  provides  for  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children,  of  which  the 
number  at  present  is  about  six.  None  of  the  witnesses  can  recollect  an  instance  where  a 
woman  has  deserted  her  bastard,  although  she  generally  experiences  much  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing any  assistance  from  the  father,  and  is  often  obliged,  according  to  Mr.  Kavenagh,  to 
have  recourse  to  the  extreme  step  of  leaving  the  child  in  the  father’s  house,  when  he  either 
allows  her  a sum  of  money,  or  procures  a nurse  to  take  her  place.  It  is  seldom  that  a man 
thinks  himself  hound  to  repair  the  injury  which  he  has  done  to  the  woman  whom  he  has 
seduced,  by  offering  her  marriage  at  a subsequent  period.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kavenagh  states, 
that  his  persuasions  have  not  succeeded  in  bringing  about  such  a reparation  in  more  than 
two  or  three  instances. 

Many  women,  after  having  vainly  endeavoured  to  obtain  assistance  from  the  fathers  of 
their  illegitimate  children,  make  application  at  the  petty  sessions  to  be  allowed  wa«'es,  as 
nurses,  and  it  has  been  the  practice  from  time  immemorial  to  award  them  sums,  varying  in 
some  degree,  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  man,  but  in  general  averaging  about 
4/.  per  annum.  “ This  was  the  sum,”  says  Mr.  Doyne,  “ which  was  given  in  a case  that 
was  brought  before  the  bench  about  six  weeks  ago.”  Under  this  system  some  women  have 
had  several  bastards  in  succession,  and  one  woman  is  mentioned  who  has  borne  four  to  the 
same  father.  The  magistrates  have  not  the  power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  on  a woman 
who  makes  an  application  of  the  nature  described,  and  although  she  should  have  repeatedly 
become  a mother,  they  are  not  authorized,  ,on  that  account,  to  make  any  difference  in  the 
amount  adjudged  to  her.  It  has  never  been  observed,  that  the  money  granted  as  wages 
has  induced  a young  man  to  propose  marriage  to  a girl  in  the  receipt  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Saunders,  however,  observes,  that  he  recollects  a case  where  an  elderly  man  showed  much 
inclination  to  unite  himself  to  a woman  under  such  circumstances,  and  was  with  difficulty 
dissuaded  by  the  priest  from  doing  so.  He  justified  his  intention  by  saying,  that  as  it  was 
he  had  nobody  to  wash  his  linen.  In  general,  girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are 
slow  in  getting  married,  and  there  is  hardly  an  instance  where  even  the  promise  of  money 
from  an  individual  of  a higher  class  has  succeeded  in  getting  them  a husband.  Mr.  Doyne 
is  only  able  to  mention  one  case  where  such  an  inducement  was  laid  hold  of:  A gentleman, 
who  had  had  a child  by  a young  woman,  gave  her  20 1.  to  procure  herself  a husband  ; a 
tradesman  proposed  and  promised  marriage,  but  after  getting  loans  from  time  to  time,  until 
her  fortune  was  exhausted,  he  refused  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  on  her  remonstrating 
with  him  he  beat  her  most  violently.  He  was  subsequently  committed,  and  fined  for  the 
assault.  The  prevalent  feeling  towards  a woman  who  has  misconducted  herself,  is  one  of 
pity  and  commiseration ; her  indiscretion  is  visited  rather  more  severely  upon  her  offspring, 
and  there  are  few  farmers  that  would  not  be  unwilling  to  give  their  daughter  to  a man  that 
had  not  been  bom  in  wedlock.  A woman  who  seeks'  an  award  of  wages  applies  directly  to  . 
the  petty  sessions,  without  having  recourse  to  the  churchwarden;  she  is  required,  besides 
her  own  oath,  to  produce  some  corroborative  proof  of  a promise  having  been  made  to  her 
by  the  man  to  whom  she  imputes  her  child,  to  allow  her  something  to  meet  the  expenses  to 
be  incurred  by  her  in  nursing  it.  At  the  same  time,  the  man  is  allowed  to  disprove  her 
assertions  by  any  evidence  in  his  power,  and  he  is  always  summoned  to  meet  her  when  the 
case  is  to  be  heard.  As  general  character  is,  in  some  measure,  taken  into  consideration  in 
these  cases,  a second  application  by  the  same  woman  is  by  no  means  as  likely  to  meet  with 
success  as  the  first.  If  a man  be  unable  to  pay  the  sum  decreed  by  the  bench,  the  magis- 
trates cannot  proceed  against  his  person ; but  if  he  have  any  property,  they  can  issue° an 
order  of  distraint  against  his  goods.  The  sum  is  generally  ordered  to  be  paid  before  the  next 
court-day,  under  the  penalty  mentioned.  The  payment  of  it  has  never  been  found  so  onerous 
as  to  force  the  father  to  compromise  it  by  marriage ; and  only  one  instance  is  known  where 
a man  has  absconded,  in  order  to  elude  it. 

It  is  not  the  custom  here  for  women  to  bring  actions  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  the  re- 
covery of  expenses  incurred  in  nursing  illegitimate  children. 

In  the  instances  where  wages  have  not  been  granted  in  this  barony,  the  mother  has  con- 
tinued 
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says  air.  tiawKsnaw,  wno  naa  naa  two  cnuaren  by  tbe  same  man,  threatened  to  bum  his 
cabin  and  premises.  The  man  indicted  her,  but  he  failed  in  procuring  a true  bill  from  the 
grand  jury.” 
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Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Captain  Carter— Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow.— Robert  Doyne,  esq.  j.  v * 

Mr.  Dwyer,  farmer— Major  Eustace,  j.p— Mr.  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer—  Parish  Tullow. 
Reverend  Beresford  Johnston,  rector.  — James  Kkeley,  mason.  — Patrick  M'Anaby,  Bar.  Rat&vilty. 

labourer.— Lawrence  Murphy,  carpenter— Mr.  Lawrence  Murphy,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— — 

James  Neil,  labourer.— Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  administrator— Mr.  John  Nolan 
farmer— John  Payne,  esq.  m.d— Mr.  Michael  Roache— Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer— 

Captain  Whelan,  j.  p. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  about  seven  or  eight  annually;  but  at  present 
it  does  not  support  any.  Mothers  do  not  frequently  desert  their  illegitimate  children 
-though  Dr.  Payne  knew  one  case  m the  last  year  and  a half,  and  Mr.  Nolan  four  within 
the  last  four  years.  They  do  not  generally  destroy  their  children;  but  Mr.  Nolan  knew 
three  cases  m which  they  did  through  fear  of  exposure  of  character  durin°-  the  last  three 
years;  one  was  strangled  and  another  smothered.  A feeling  of  honour  does  not  induce 
subsequent  marriage.  Mr.  Nolan  has  three  cases  at  this  moment  who  refuse  marriaoe-  one 
of  them,  notwithstanding  promises  and  the  consent  of  parents,  and  even  the  banns  bein<r 
published.  => 

The  system  of  women  applying  with  bastards  for  wages  at  petty  sessions  is  common  : the 
amount  usually  granted  m such  cases  is  about  3Z.  per  annum  ; the  time  such  a system 
has  been  in  operation  is  beyond  recollection.  Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth 
ot  the  child  ; the  amount  given  is  not  always  the  same ; it  generally  varies  according  to  the 
contract  or  promise  of  the  reputed  father.  Since  the  system  of  allowing  wages,  many  cases 
have  occurred  of  women  having  several  illegitimate  children,  and  by  different  fathers. 
Mr.  Germam  knew  one  woman  who  had  five  children  by  five  different  fathers.:  Dr.  Payne 
knew  a case  of  seven  children  by  seven  different  fathers;  Captain  Carter,  of  four  children  by 
four  different  fathers  ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  knew  10  women  having  three  or  four  chil- 
dren each,  and  each  child  by  different  fathers.  No  punishment  is  inflicted  on  the  applicant 
•or  wages,  nor  is  any  difference  in  the  amount  awarded  made  on  the  ground  of  applicant 
having  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child.  None  of  the  young  men  have  evinced  any 
anxiety  to  marry  such  women  for  the  sake  of  benefiting  by  the  wages;  on  the  contrary, 
such  girls  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands.  Individuals  of  the  poorer  class  are 
frequently  influenced  by  persons  of  higher  station  to  contract  marriages  with  such  charac- 
ters, who  are  despised  by  every  one.  Mr.  John  Nolan  knew  a case  where  the  labourer  who 
married  had  oo  /.  per  annum  settled  on  the  woman ; she  is  since  dead,  and  her  husband  at 
present  is  a mendicant.  Mr.  Germain  knew  two  or  three  cases.  Dr.  Payne  stated  a case 
where  a farm  was  given  to  each  of  two  brothers;  the  one  married  tbe  mother,  and  the  other 
her  illegitimate  child.  All  present  allowed  the  system  to  be  prevalent.  A small  farmer 
wciuid  not  give  his  daughter  to  a bastard  unless  tempted  by  some  considerable'  advantages. 

A r.  Geimaia  knew  at  present  an  instance  of  a father  refusing  his  daughter  under  such  cir- 
cumstances. The  evidence  required  by  the  sessions  is  a proof  of  some  promise  or  contract 
by  the  fathers ; the  oath  of  the  woman  does  not  preclude  any  oath  to  the  contrary  offered 
by  the  man.  The  reputed  father  is  always  summoned  to  attend  the  sessions,  and  the  general 
character  of  the  woman  is  not  regarded  : a second  application  of  the  woman  is  successful. 

e powers  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  the  father  in  case  of  refusal  to  pay  such  wages  are 
■doubtful;  the  amount  given  or  awarded  is  usually  paid  in  quarterly  instalments.  The 
fathers  occasionally  abscond  when  the  wages  are  ordered ; in  such  case  the  support  falls 
upon  the  mother,  not  the  parish.  Dr.  Payne  stated  a case  within  his  own  knowledge  in 
which  a child  was  deserted  by  its  mother  and  discovered  at  the  door  of  a cabin;  it  was  sup- 
ported  by  voiuntary  contributions  for  10  days,  when  it  died.  Women  have  brought  actions 
by  civU  bill  at  the  quarter  sessions  for  nursing,  and  recovered. 

. omen  with  bastard  children  are  generally  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  and  then  quit 
tneir  own  parish,  which  inures  the  children  to  all  the  immoralities  of  a vagrant  life.  The  dif 
culty  of  supporting  herself  and  children  frequently  drives  a woman  to  prostitution,  in 
winch  case  the  children  are  necessarily  brought  up  and  continue  in  vice  ; the  refusal  of  the 
reputed  father  to  maintain  the  child  frequently  leads  to  ill-will  between  the  parties.  Captain 
arter  stated  an  instance  of  the  burning  of  a house  and  haggard,  Mr.  Germain  of  windows 
being  broken,  and  Dr.  Payne  mentioned  a dwelling-house  being  set  on  fire.  The  difficulty 
o supporting  the  child  frequently  injures  the  mother’s  health,  and  from  the  scanty  provision 
the  child  often  suffers.  J e 


e state  ol  mind  into  which  a mother  is  brought  before  she  destroys  or  deserts  her  child 
mus  be  highly  immoral,  and  even  afterwards  it  causes  her  to  be  less  careful  of  human  life. 

.-.^,°‘an  stated  a case  where  a woman  co-operated  with  her  daughter  to  destroy 
t * KUrte  °“sPr*n§  of  the  latter;  and  Mr.  John  Nolan  added,  that  was  the  second  child 
-10  which  the  woman  had  given  birth. 

A u oman  under  such  circumstances,  of  course,  loses  all  self-respect,  and  the  habit  of  con- 
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ducting  herself  correctly  in  her  relations  in  life.  Women  often  have  illegitimate  children 
at  or  after  40  years  of  age;  and  James  Neil  has  heard  beggars  declare  that  when  they  could 
not  get  married,  they  had  such  children  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them  in  age.  Marriage 
is  frequently  induced  from  the  women  threatening  to  swear  a rape  against  the  father.  James 
Neil  remembered  ten  cases  within  the  last  five  or  six  years;  one  man,  he  said,  did  mam- 
under  such  a threat,  but  soon  afterwards  deserted  his  wife ; and  he  saw  a young  man  who 
preferred  going  to  Carlow-  gaol,  rather  than  marry,  under  the  threat. 

Rev.  B.  Johnston  thought  it  was  as  common  for  a woman  to  act  so,  as  for  the  sun  to 
shine,  and  recollected  many  instances  where  marriage  had,  in  ‘consequence,  actually  taken 
place. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Kildare. 

Par.  Cadamstovm 
Union. 


James  Bayne,  publican  and  farmer. — Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan Edward  Marks,  labourer 

Patrick  Mulvany,  tillage  farmer. — J.  H.  N angle,  esq.  j.  p.,  resident  country  gentleman. — 
Rev.  Eugene  O’Relly,  catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector. 


Bar.  Carbery.  The  ReV.  Mr.  Flanagan  states,  that  in  the  six  parishes  under  his  care,  with  a population 
— — — of  5,000,  there  is  not  on  an  average  more  than  one  bastard  bora  every  year.  If  the  parents 
are  kuown,  the  parish  does  not  support  them.  The  mothers  sometimes  desert,  but  in  rare 
instances  destroy  the  children.  The  fathers  often  neglect  the  children;  a feeling  of  honour 
has  frequently  induced  them  to  marry  the  mother. 

The  system  of  applying  for  wages  at  petty  sessions  has  commenced  lately. 

Wages  are  not  given  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  except  where  the  promise  of  a definite 
sum  has  been  proved.  Mr.  Nangle  says,  when  a child  has  been  sworn  to  a man,  he  generally 
consents  to  pay  something  to  its  support,  which  is  regulated  by  the  magistrate,  according 
to  the  means  of  the  father  of  the  child.  There  are  some  few  instances  in  which  the  father 
refuses  to  give  anything : the  magistrates  have  no  power  to  enforce  it.  The  amount  of 
wages  varies  according  to  the  means  of  the  father;  the  maximum  3Z.  per  year,  the  minimum 
i l.  4s. 

A young  man  of  the  lowest  class  would  feel  degraded  by  marrying  a woman  who  had  had 
an  illegitimate  child  by  another.  James  Marks  says,  “ No  Irishman  would  demean  himself 
by  such  an  act.”  Girls  who  have  had  bastards  seldom  can  get  any  one  to  marry  them 
except  those  men  by  whom  they  were  seduced ; they  are  looked  on  as  degraded  persons, 
and  scarcely  associated  with.  James  Marks  says,  they  “ are  generally  looked  down  on.” 
Bastards  are  looked  on  in  the  same  view ; a small  farmer  would  refuse  a match  with  a 
bastard. 

The  woman’s  oath  is  generally  attended  to;  the  man  usually  admits  the  paternity,  on  the 
oath  of  the  mother. 

Mr.  Nangle,  j.  p.  says  the  magistrates  have  no  power  to  punish  the  reputed  father,  if  he 
should  think  proper  to  refuse  wages.  The  payment  is  usually  made  weekly  or  quarterly;  if 
neglected,  the  magistrates  usually  enforce  it  to  the  amount  of  his  promise.  There  are”  few 
instances  of  application  to  the  magistrates  to  enforce  payment.  After  doing  so,  marriage 
seldom  takes  place.  No  application  is  ever  made  to  the  churchwardens.  Ilie  mother  in- 
variably supports  the  child  whether  she  receives  assistance  or  not.  Actions  for  nursing 
have  been  brought  against  the  father  at  the  quarter  sessions,  as  well  as  applications  at  petty 
sessions ; when  the  father  has  engaged  a woman  to  nurse  his  child,  so  much  as  G l.  have 
been  recovered  at  petty  sessions. 

Women  are  obliged  to  beg  if  wages  are  not  granted,  and  they  always  beg  at  a distance 
from  home ; they  may  return  when  they  think  their  misconduct  forgotten. 

The  children  generally  become  vagrants,  and  their  mothers  are  sometimes  driven  to  prosti- 
tution. 1 

The  refusal  of  the  father  to  support  the  child  often  leads  to  great  disputes,  and  sometimes 
to  senous  outrages. 

The  necessity  of  begging  often  injures  the  health  both  of  the  mother  and  the  child. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— Robert  Archbold,  esq.  magistrate.— Bryan  Boulger,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Corcoran,  farmer.— 

Par.  Castledermot  Thomas  Doran,  labourer.— Rev.  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castledermot  and  Timolin.— 

Union.  Mr.  John  Dunne,  farmer — Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castledermot.— ltev.  Arcii- 

Bar.  Kilkea  and  bold  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castledermot. — John  Hutchinson,  farmer Mr.  Sylvester  Kelly 

Moone.  farmer.— Michael  Keogh,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Mac  Donald,  farmer.— Mr.  James  Mac 

- Donald,  farmer.— Mr.  Patrick  Magrath,  farmer.— Mr.  Daniel  M'Loughlin,  farmer.— Rev. 

Edward  Murphy,  catholic  curate.— Mr.  John  Murphy,  farmer John  Murphy,  farmer.— 

Charles  Neal,  farmer. — George  Payne,  esq.— James  Payne. — Mr.  Edward  Scully  (who 
took  the  census  of  this  parish). — Michael  Styles,  farmer. 

, The  parish  never  provides,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  children. 
Child  desertion  is  of  rare  occurrence ; but  Mr.  Archbold  mentions  a case  of  it  which  came 
under  his  notice  about  a year  ago ; the  mother  left  the  child  at  the  house  of  its  reputed 

father. 
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father,  but  when  she  was  brought  before  the  magistrates  she  consented  to  take  it  back,  and 
she  has  since  deserted  it.  Still  more  rare  is  infanticide ; but  the  suspicions  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  been  awakened  as  to  that  crime,  twice  within  the  last  three  or  four  years, lay 
the  discovery  of  the  remains  of  two  children  at  different  periods.  The  fathers  of  illegiti- 
mate children  generally  neglect  them,  and  it  very  seldom  occurs  that  a feeling  of  honour 
induces  them  to  marry  the  mother. 

The  system  of  applying  for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions,  in  the  case  of  women  who  have 
bastards,  is  not  veiy  common.  Mr.  Archbold  remarks,  that  sometimes  six  months  intervene 
between  applications  of  the  kind. 

Wages  are  never  given  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  amount  granted,  varying  ac- 
cording to  the  condition  of  the  reputed  father,  and  many  other  circumstances,  depends 
chiefly  on  the  agreement  entered  into  by  the  man.  “ I consider,”  says  Mr.  Archbold, 
“ that  the  magistrate  has  no  power  to  grant  wages,  it  must  be  the  father  who  does  so” 
and  in  the  event  of  his  not  fulfilling  his  promise,  the  bench  then  enforces  the  contract  he 
has  made.” 

In  the  greater  proportion  of  cases  where  wages  have  been  demanded,  the  applicant  has 

had  a plurality  of  children,  and  often  by  different  fathers.— (Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton.) 

“ I know  this  instant,”  observes  Mr.  Archbold,  “ four  instances  where  women  have  had 
three  children  each  by  different  men and  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  mentions  a case  perfectly 
similar. 

The  magistrates  have  not  the  power  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  women  who  seek  for  an 
award  of  wages,  not  even  when  they  have  had  several  bastards ; nor  would  this  latter  circum- 
stance warrant  them  in  making  any  difference  in  the  sum  to  be  adjudged. 

No  instance  is  known  where  a young  man  has  been  tempted  to  marry  a girl  who  has 
had  an  illegitimate  child,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  wages  allowed  by  the  ses- 
sions, and  in  general  such  girls  experience  great  difficulty  in  procuring  themselves  hus- 
bands ; the  witnesses  cannot  mention  a case  where  an  individual  of  the  poorer  class  has 
been  influenced  by  persons  of  a higher  grade  to  unite  himself  to  the  mother  of  a bastard. 
“ These  women  are  looked  upon  by  the  generality,  at  least  of  their  own  sex,  with  feelings 
of  pity  and  contempt ; and  a respectable  small  farmer  would  object  to  give  his  daughter  to 
her  offspring,  unless  some  great  and  peculiar  advantages  were  to  be  gained.” 

When  a woman  seeks  for  an  award  of  wages  for  the  nursing  an  illegitimate  child,  it  is 
required  that  she  shall  prove  either  that  the  father  has  promised  to  allow  her  a certain  sum 
for  that  purpose,  or  else  that  he  has  actually  paid  her  something  on  account;  her  assertion, 
however,  on  oath  is  not  sufficient  to  determine  the  sentence  of  the  bench ; he  is  permitted  to 
produce  evidence  in  disproof,  and  he  is  always  summoned  to  attend  at  the  sessions  for  the 
purpose;  the  general  character  is  not  at  all  taken  into  consideration,  and  a second  appli- 
cation on  her  part  meets  with  the  same  success  as  the  first,  if  she  can  make  good  her 
statements. 

If  the  reputed  father  be  unwilling  to  pay  the  wages  ordered  by  the  magistrates,  there  is 
no  mode  of  compelling  him  other  than  by  issuing  a warrant  of  distraint  against  his  goods, 
in  other  cases  of  refusal  to  pay  wages ; according  to  the  capability  of  the  father,  the  order  of 
the  bench  distinguishes  that  payment  shall  be  made  either  in  one  sum  or  in  several  weekly 
instalments,  and  it  has  never  been  found  that  the  pressure  thus  occasioned  has  compelled 
the  man  to  compromise  the  matter  by  marriage ; but  there  are  many  instances  where  it  has 
been  evaded  by  the  absconding  of  the  defendant.  Mr.  Archbold  says,  “ that  in  his  own 
immediate  recollection  six  cases  have  occurred  where  the  fathers  have  absconded ; and  it  is 
his  opinion  that  the  greater  number  of  persons  so  circumstanced  adopt  the  same  course.” 
Mr.  Archbold  and  the  other  witnesses  nave  never  heard  of  a woman  bringing  an  action  at 
quarter  sessions  for  the  recovery  of  wages  due  on  account  of  nursing  an  illegitimate 
child.  ° 

When  wages  are  not  granted,  women  that  have  bastards  are  in  many  instances  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  begging,  in  the  absence  of  any  other  means  of  subsistence  for  themselves 
and  offspring.  When  driven  to  such  extremities,  they  generally  quit  their  own  parishes, 
and  wander  about  distant  parts  of  the  country,  and  in  this  manner  their  children  that 
accompany  them  become  inured  to  all  the  immoralities  that  arise  from  such  a mode  of  life. 
It  is  remarkable  that,  notwithstanding  the  difficulties  which  many  women  experience  in 
maintaining  their  illegitimate  offspring,  no  instance  has  occurred  in  these  parishes  where 
any  of  them  have  become  prostitutes  in  consequence ; at  the  same  time  the  refusal  of  the 
father  to  assist  them  always  leads  to  ill-will,  and  often  to  outrage ; women  are  continually 
brought  before  the  magistrates  charged  with  assaultiug,  breaking  the  windows,  &c.  of  men 
from  whom  they  have  been  unable  to  obtain  any  aid.  In  other  cases,  though  the  effects  of 
penury  are  not  to  be  traced  in  the  mother,  they  soon  render  themselves  abundantly  evident 
iu  the  child,  whose  health  suffers  materially  from  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing  and 
nourishment.  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  it  was  usual  for  women  to  threaten  an 
accusation  of  rape  against  the  men  whom  they  wished  to  obtain  for  husbands,  Mr.  Archbold 
replied  that  it  was  “ very  common  j”  he  knew  a woman  who  had  sworn  to  five  such  charges ; 
and  no  later  than  three  months  ago,  a woman  who  was  making  application  for  wages, 
observed,  “ Please  your  honour,  I intended  to  have  made  a hanging  business  of  it.”  The  man 
who  is  accused  was  subsequently  advised  by  his  landlord  to  marry  her. 

The  witnesses  consider  that  the  state  of  mind  at  which  a woman  must  arrive  before  she 
can  bring  herself  to  desert  her  child,  must  be  of  the  most  immoral  and  debasing  nature : from 
her  who  is  hardened  enough  to  commit  such  an  act,  very  little  regard  for  human  life  is  to  be 
expected  on  other  occasions,  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  she  would  become  a bad 
member  of  society  in  every  particular. 

°-5»  1 4 
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Bastardy. 


Leinster , 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Captain  White. 

Parish  Kilcocl: 
Union. 

Bar.  Ikeathy  and 
Oughterany. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Christopher  Adams,  labourer Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police. — Thomas  Brennan; 

labourer. — Mr.  James  Byrne,  miller. — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  protestant  rector. — John  Clark, 
labourer. — Mr.  Martin  Conneton,  farmer. — Peter  Corrigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Cos- 
grave,  shopkeeper  and  fanner. — Michael  Costello,  labourer.— Mr.  Patrick  Cullen,  farmer. 
— Thomas  M'Dermott,  labourer. — Michael  Feagan,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Gilligan,  farmer. 
— Mr.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster. — John  Gormon,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Hackett,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  Patrick  Haligan,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest. — Edward 

Holson,  labourer.  — Mr.  Ambrose  Hughes,  shopkeeper.  — Patrick  Irving,  labourer Mr. 

Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper. — Thomas  Kearney,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Patrick  Lube,  shop, 
keeper. — Mr.  James  Magkath,  shopkeeper — Mr.  James  Mangan,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer. — Michael  Nevin,  labourer. — Mr.  James  O’Siiaughnessy,  innkeeper. — Mr. 
John  Power,  farmer. — John  Ratigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  James  Reilly,  schoolmaster  of  National  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper. 
— Patrick  Smith,  labourer. — Mr.  Richard  Wade,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  farmer. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  about  three  annually,  none  of  whom  are  supported 
by  it.  Mothers  do  not  often  desert  their  children,  and  very  seldom  destroy  them;  but  Mr. 
Kearny  recollects  within  the  last  18  months  a case  of  infanticide.  The  fathers  of  illegitimate 
children  mostly  neglect  them,  and  neither  love  nor  honour  induces  them  to  marry  the 
mother. 

It  is  the  custom  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  to  get  something  from  the  reputed  father,  and 
3 I.  per  annum  is  usually  granted.  But  as  the  mothers  are  not  in  general  willing  to  give  up 
the  child,  a bargain  is  struck  between  the  reputed  father  and  mother  for  a certain  sum, 
perhaps  2 1.  or  3 1.  at  once,  giving  up  all  further  claims.  Wages  are  never  awarded  before 
the  birth  of  the  child,  nor  is  the  same  sum  always  given,  it  depends  upon  the  power  and 
inclination  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay,  but  chiefly  on  his  inclination. 

- Mr.  Kearny  states,  “l  recollect  one  woman  having  two  children  by  different  men,  and 
another  very  profligate  woman  with  four  children  by  the  same  man.”  There  is  no  punish- 
ment  for  such  women.  “ If  they  have  a dozen,”  says  Mr.  Kearny,  "we  can  only  tell  them 
they  are  great  fools  for  their  pains.” 

There  is  no  difference  made  in  the  sum  awarded  to  the  woman,  whether  she  applies  for  a 
first  child  or  for  a subsequent  one,  she  always  gets  whatever'  can  be  got,  but  this  sum  is  too 
trifling  to  induce  any  man  to  marry  her.  There  are  some  instances  where  persons  of  the 
lower  classes  have  been  induced  by  persons  of  the  higher  orders  to  marry  girls  who  had  ille- 
gitimate children.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  " I know  an  instance  at  this  moment  of  a man  marry- 
ing a woman  for  the  sake  of  a cottage  and  four  acres  of  land  that  are  settled  on  her but 
in  general  such  women  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  husbands.  Yet  they  are  looked  upon 
with  pity  by  their  own  sex,  supposing  them  to  have  been  seduced  under  promises.  There  is 
an  impression  also  against  marrying  bastards,  but  if  otherwise  eligible,  birth  would  not  be 
considered.  The  evidence  required  at  petty  sessions  is  the  woman’s  oath,  with  some  corro- 
boration or  admission  of  the  father.  But  Air.  Kearny  states,  “ the  woman  usually  applies 
a month  or  six  weeks  before  confinement,  and  makes  oath  as  to  the  father ; and  on  her 
delivery  she  applies  for  a summons,  whereon  the  man  is  ordered  to  attend,  and  the  best 
arrangement  the  magistrates  can  make  is  entered  into.”  The  oath  of  the  woman,  however, 
does  not  preclude  any  contradictory  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  man.  As  to  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates  to  enforce  the  payment  of  sums  awarded,  Mr.  Kearny  considers  them  doubt- 
lul ; and  Captain  Brenan  says,  “ If  the  father  has  ever  been  known  to  pay  any  portion  on 
account,  then  he  considers  the  whole  agreement  can  be  enforced.” 

The  amount  given  is  sometimes  in  one  sum,  but  more  frequently  by  instalments  every 
quarter  or  half  year,  although  a bargain  is  made  for  a specific  sum  in  lieu  of  all  demands. 
Ihe  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is  not  required  to  enforce  wages,  if  other  satis- 
factory proof  were  given.  The  woman  makes  her  application  direct  to  the  bench,  and  not 
through  the  churchwarden.  In  this  parish  there  has  been  no  instance  of  the  father  abscond- 
ing on  account  of  the  sum  awarded. 

Women  with  bastards,  when  wages  are  not  granted,  very  often  beg,  and  generally  leave 
the  neighbourhood ; for,  as  Mr.  Kearny  observes,  “ the  father,  mother  and  family  often 
turn  them  out;”  but  the  natural  consequence  is  prostitution,  particularly  if  they  be  well 
iooking;  and  Mr.  Kelly  states,  " I knew  the  daughter,  of  a publican  who,  after  having 
a child,  went  to  Dublin,  and  became  a common  prostitute ; another  instance  also,  a farmer’s 
Daughter,  who  also  turned  on  the  town.”  The  refusal  of  the  man  to  support  the  child  often 
IS  the  source  of  great  contention.  Mr.  Reilly  says,  “ I know  a young  man  who  is  constantly 
annoyed  by  a woman  breaking  his  windows  and  committing  other  outrages.”  The  health  of 
both  mother  and  child  suffers  from  want  in  many  cases.  Mr.  Kearny  says,  " they  o-ene- 
rally  look  pale  and  sickly.” 

The  woman  that  would  desert  her  child  must  have  been  degraded  to  the  most  immoral 
condition.  It  has  never  been  assigned  as  a reason  for  women  having  illegitimate  children, 
that  they  look  to  these  children  as  a means  of  support  in  their  old  ao-e ; yet  Mr.  Reilly 
states  " that  there  are  three  instances  in  his  neighbourhood  of  bastarSs  supporting  their 
mothers.  “ I believe,”  says  Mr.  Healy,  " it  is  a very  frequent  occurrence  for  a woman 
to  swear  a rape  against  a man  to  induce  marriage,  and  I remember  two  or  three  instances  of 

such 
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such  threats,  but  in  none  of  these  cases  did  it  succeed;  but  I know  two  cases  where  it  did  Bastirdy 
succeed,  and  both  men  immediately  after  marriage  absconded  and  emigrated  to  Ame-  ' 

rica.”  Mr.  Kearny  states,  “ A woman,  about  last  March,  swore  a rape  before  me  against  Leinster, 

a man;  he  was  arrested  and  sent  to  gaol;  but  she  quitted  the  country,  and  did  not  pro-  County  Kildare. 

secute ; for  anything  that  appeared  before  the  bench,  it  was  supposed  her  inducement  was  

money.”  Examinations  taken  by 

J T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Captain  White. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  protestant  rector.— Rev.  Mr.  Bren  an,  parish  priest.— Michael  Byrne  

labourer  Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer._Dr.  W.eliam  Godeuey  Dyas.-I'etee  Ennis,  farmer’.  Parish  JUrtoMm. 
-Mr.  John  Fagan,  huckster  Mr.  John  Fa.eell,  baker  and  farmer—RoBEUT  Fitzgeeald,  Bar.  OpMy,  Wai. 

esq.  1.  e.— Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman-catholic  curate.— Dr.  Jamks  Fitzsimoss  m h 

-William  Flood,  farmer._Mr.  William  Gaedekee,  huckster.— William  Goee  laboured 
and  small  farmer—PATBicx  Goiimas,  mason—Right  Hon.  Lord  Heebeeton— Mr  James 

Hynes,  farmer.-  Omm  Kavanaoh,  labourer— William  Kavanaoh,  farmer.— Mr  Thomis 

Kelly,  large  farmer.-JoSEPH  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican.-PaT  Lee,  farmer  -Mr  James 
M'Kenna,  parochial  scboolmaster.-Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher.-Mr.  Michael  Mylod  ' ftrmer 
and  ,n»keeper.-G.0E0E  P.m,  esq.,  n.  e-Jo„n  Pim,  esq,  k-Edwaed  J.  Townsen’d,  chief 
constable  of  police.  ’ 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  about  si*,  and  they  are  not  supported  bv  It 
The  mo  hers  sometimes  desert  them.  Lord  Herbertat  recollects  three  Sanoa  „ 
the  last  re  years;  but  the  impression  on  his  mind  is  that  there  were  more.  The  fa  hers 
almost  invambly  neglect  them.  •<  I have  had  many  women  coming  to  me  ou  thm 

of  >Se  h'M  ( 1 Ho,n“ur  d0eS  ”ot  induce  the  ‘o  larryrte  mo  her 

of  the  child;  and  Dr.  Dyas  states,  “Women  have  often  applied  to  me  to  procure  abortion- 
I know  four  or  live  instances  this  moment  in  the  parish."  P abortion, 

have  had  bftards  Wly  to  the  petty  sessions  for  wages ; but  having  been 
aeldom^atefy?  “ D°  ^ W,th°Ut  pV°°f  °f  pK™us  agreement,  tfey’have  appldbut 
Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child ; but  Lord  Herberton  and  Mr  Fit. 

Kw  oStat?-na-  a“affida*lt  “ often  administered,  at  the  desire  of  the  father  to  satisfy  him 

Ch,ld  18  his>  and  tha‘  the  woman  has  not  been  inconstant .The  urn  usu  a Z ' 

the — 1 — • “ 

Them  “ SeSS,°M  h,ave  not  ind““d  “"J  Person.  to  marry  such  women 

bj  their  feeI'“g  aSamst  s“ob  “Plages,  such  women  being  held  in  contempt,  even 

w„T^dr„a-<aftaVdatvte:SiS°f ‘heSame  ba  "**«»  »f 

of  di.w  ofether  SlTld  “se  to  pay,'  «*  magistrates  possess  the  same  power  as  in  other  cases 
have  the  d'owp? althou=h>  m default  of  his  possessing  any,  they  do  not  consider  they 
to  have  int  p/f  lmf  nsomn§’;.  This  mode  of  punishing  of  the  father  has  not  been  known 

hi  election  of  takinP-Th^  ^ 5?  U frequently  haPP*"a  that  the  father  makes 

“ I ha vp  W,  * takluS  th,e  child,  rather  than  pay  wages  for  nursing.  Mr.  Pim  savs 
h d 1 cases. before  me  where  the  fathers  absconded  and  went  to  America."  7 
often  ^ aUv?T  1,nStances  of  those  women  being  driven  to  begging;  but  the  children 
swear  ,i.‘  ‘te.t0  ,hePare;‘.  to  labour.  °It  is  often  the  custom  with  women  to 

t t , P.s  agamst  men,  m order  to  induce  them  to  marry;  and  the  magistrates  Dresent 

to  marry611"  k°owledge  °[ severaI  such  instances,  in  some  of  which  the  mtn  were  induced 
to  marry,  and  m others  they  entered  into  some  compromise.  induced 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rf.IRJ’v  P'  P — Lavggl™  M'Can,  clerk  of  petty  sessions.— Rev.  Dr.  Crawfokd,  recto 
, ' r'  laerell,  considerable  farmer — Mr.  Guegg,  considerable  farmer.— John  Hig 
gin  s,  labourer— John  Keeks,  labourer. 

thrIenEtbe  ™ri,lQS‘  year  fsi\basla"lt  bom  in  the  parish,  but  the  average  does  not  exceet 
supported  hv?hf  “b  °V,h  poorer-  tl,e  fathers  of  the  wealthier  classes.  They  are  nol 
.O  ™.PL  "Sk  Ar!  deserted  ehildren  are  believed  to  be  illegitimate.  No  instanci 
of  honour  freouuntW  tod”'  °ne  w.°man*as  IateIy  eharged  with  it  and  acqoitted.  A feeling 
So  n«;  ’ • y daf  ef  “""“gee  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  S 

"nish  wither  f°mare  ?eM  htre  fora  dislri°t  including  the  parishes  of  Killoe  and  Cion- 
„ aP"Lf  TTpIJ  M,cbael  and  Ballymacormicf.  The  magistrates  do  not  adjudg, 
gez  to  the  mother  of  a bastard,  unless  where  a specific  agreement  has  been  proved  by  , 


County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  bj 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Cloonguish, 
including  town  of 
Neiutoronforbcs. 
Bar.  Longford. 
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Bastardy. 
Leinster , 

County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  b; 
John  Spencer,  Esq.  " 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Cloonguish, 
including  town  of 
Newtown forbes. 
Bar.  Longford. 


Town  of  Granard. 
Bar.  Granard . 


Parish  KUIashee. 
Bar.  Moydow. 
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third  person.  The  amount  has  generally  been  10  s.  a quarter.  The  number  of  applicants 
last  year  was  four,  in  former  years  six  or  eight;  the  decrease  being  merely  accidental. 

There  has  been  only  one  case  of  a woman  who  had  four  illegitimate  children  by  different 
fathers. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  on  the  applicant  for  wages.  She  always  obtains  the 
amount  specified  in  the  agreement  proved. 

No  young  men  have  been  influenced  by  the  wages  granted  to  marry  the  mother  of  an 
illegitimate  child.  The  person  marrying  her  is  looked  on  as  devoid  of  all  feeling.  Some 
few,  however,  are  influenced  by  persons  of  a higher  rank  to  do  so,  but  always  by  a o-reat 
temptation.  Next,  to  “ guager’s  spy,”  bastard  is  the  strongest  term  of  reproach.  There  is 
a decided  objection  to  marrying  one. 

The  proceeding  to  obtain  wages  is  the  same  as  for  any  ordinary  small  debt. 

Mr.  O’B had  seen  beggar  women  with  illegitimate  children,  but  did  not  know 

whether  they  were  born  before  or  since  she  had  been  reduced  to  mendicancy. 

Such  persons  would  beg  in  a strange  place.  He  had  known  such  persons  also  become 
prostitutes,  but  could  not  say  whether  necessity  or  inclination  drove  them  to  it.  Dr.  C — - 
had  heard  women  declare  that  such  necessity  drove  them  to  prostitution,  and  was  sure  that 
if  any  other  provision  were  made  for  them  many  would  abandou  it.  The  child  often  suffers 
from  scarcity  of  the  provision  which  the  mother  can  afford  it. 

Dr.  C had  been  30  years  in  the  parish,  and  never  knew  of  a case  of  infanticide. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Peter  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer. Kirwan,  esq.  m.  d. — Patrick  Maguire, 

day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden.— Thomas  Moxham,  farmer,  and  proprietor 

of  cabins  in  the  town,  occupied  by  labourers.— Mr.  John  Murtagii,  cloth-merchant.— Rev. 
Mr.  Robinson,  rector,  and  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  p. Thompson,  esq.,  j.  p. 

There  are  about  three  or  four  bastards  bora  each  year  in  the  town;  thev  are  never 
supported  by  the  parish.  All  deserted  children  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Neither 
Mr.  R , during  20  years  residence,  nor  any  of  the  witnesses,  knew  0?  a case  of  infan- 

ticide. The  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  are  seldom  disposed  to  grant  sufficient  support, 

unless  compelled  by  law.  Rev.  Mr.  S knew  many  instances  of  marriage  previous  to 

the  birth  of  the  child ; few  after.  The  fathers  are  after  compelled  to  marriage,  by  the  threat 
of  a prosecution  for  rape.  J 

There  are  three  or  four  cases  of  applicants  for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions  for  the  barony 
of  Granard.  Wages  are  not  adjudged  unless  the  mother  can  prove  by  a third  person  a 
specific  agreement  for  the  sum  sought,  upon  which  a decree  is  made. 

The  general  rate  is  4/.  per  annum  until  the  child  is  about  two  years  old.  The  sum  is 
not  varied  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father.  This  practice  has  been  always 
usual  here.  J 

The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  has  not  been  increased  by  the  custom  of  <rrantin» 
wages ; nor  has  any  instance  occurred  of  a woman  having  several  such,  though  there  is  no 

power  to  inflict  punishment  upon  her. 

None  of  the  witnesses  had  ever  known  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  married  on 
account  of  the  wages.  They  scarcely  ever  get  a husband  where  they  are  known,  and  gene- 
rally leave  the  district;  if  their  friends  can  afford  it,  they  are  glad  to  give  them  money  and 
get  rid  of  the  shame  they  bring  on  them.  Rev.  Mr.  S had  known  them  obtain  hus- 

bands alter  several  years  ol  a moral  and  industrious  life,  but  never  otherwise,  except  persons 
as  profligate  as  themselves.  Few  are  influenced  by  the  higher  classes  to  marry  such  women. 
Ihere  was  no  instance  in  this  town;  and  it  must  be  very  unfrequent  anywhere,  as  the  man 
who  does  so  is  considered  to  disgrace  himself.  The  stigma  on  the  bastard  is  indelible. 

1 Here  is  the  strongest  objection  to  contract  marriage  with  him. 

If  an  agreement  be  proved  the  magistrates  have  no  power  to  refuse  wacres. 

thP.nS'teH  " TeV  bee  j known  t0  be  driven>  by  the  order  for  wages,  to  marry 
the  mother.  He  is  generally  m good  circumstances,  and  can  afford  to  pay ; if  not  he  leaves 

the  country.  In  this  case  the  mother  supports  the  child.  1 J 

Women  with  bastard  children  are  often  compelled  to  beg;  and  Mr.  S has  known 

them  to  resort  to  an  adjoining  county  for  that  purpose,  to  avoid  the  shame  of  applying  for 
wages.  It  is  probable  that  they  may  be  driven  to  prostitution,  or  much  ill  feeling  is  excited 
between  the  parties  when  the  mother  fails  in  obtaining  wages.  Infanticide  is  not  known. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Thomas  Burke,  farmer,  who  holds  so  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself. -Rev.  Mr. 
O Ferrall,  p.  p.-Ciiristopher  Geehan,  day-labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  protestantcurate.- 
Rev.  Mr  Price,  wes'eyan  dergyman.-MicHAEL  Shanley,  schoolmaster,  surveyor,  and  occa- 
sionally labourer  for  hire. -Valentine  Skipton,  esq.,  j.  p.-Robert  Wilson,  middle  landlord. 

ac  Jordin^tS  P'n  am0Unted  only  to  three  in  number  for  the  last  11  years, 

accoiding  to  the  testimony  of  the  priest,  none  of  whom  were  supported  by  the  parish,  nor 

have 
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have  any  been  deserted  or  destroyed  by  their  mothers.  The  fathers  would  be  ever  willino-  to 
throw  the  support  on  the  mothers.  Some  men  have  been  known  to  marrv  women  after  thev 
had  proved  pregnant;  but  instances  of  pregnancy  before  marriage  were  very  rare  in  this 
parish. 

The  applications  to  the  petty  sessions  for  wages  hy  women  with  bastards  hare  amounted  . 
only  to  four  m the  last  three  years,  in  a district  including  four  parishes.  Mr  Shipton  has 
given  the  following  account  of  the  arrangements  usually  adopted  in  such  cases : 

The  woman  is  required  to  prove  by  her  own  oath  that  the  defendant  is  tile  father  of  the 
child,  and  also  that  ho  lias  in  some  degree  assumed  the  support  of  the  child  by  promise  or 
by  giving  money  ; proof  oi  the  contrary  offered  by  the  father  is  not  precluded.  The  smallest 
reasonable  sum  lor  nursing  the  clnld  is  awarded  to  the  mother,  who  keeps  the  child  till  ' 
weaned  ; if  the  father  takes  it,  then  the  wages  cease.  If  the  woman  can  prove  no  under- 
taking of  the  father,  the  matter  is  referred  to  quarter  sessions.  Punishment  has  not  been 
inflicted  on  the  woman  applying  for  wages.  No  instance  of  a second  application  by  a 
woman  has  taken  place  m tins  district ; nor  has  any  man  seemed  anxious  to  marry  a woman 
for  the  wages  allowed  at  sessions  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children,  because  the 
scandal  is  so  great,  go  to  England  or  America,  There  is  but  one  instance  in  the  parish  of 
a girl  in  such  circumstances  having  got  a husband,  and  he  is  an  Englishman  and  pensioner 
who  seems  not  to  teel  the  disgrace  very  sensitively.  In  the  case  of  inability  or  Jeluotance 
on  the  father  s part  to  pay,  the  treatment  is  the  same  by  the  magistrates  as  in  ordinary  cases 
tor  wages.  J 

There  has  been  no  instance  in  the  district  of  the  order  for  wages,  or  the  punishment  on 
disobedience  of  it,  having  driven  the  father  to  marry  the  woman,  nor  to  abscond,  it  having 
so  happened  that  m the  cases  occurring  m this  district,  the  father  had  a stake  in  the  parish. 
No  application  has  been  made  to  the  churchwarden  previous  to  applying  to  petty,  sessions. 
Two  instances  m the  parish  were  adduced  of  tvomen  having  been  driven  to  bewgary  by  liav- 
ing  bastards,  but  none  to  prostitution.  y y 


, Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  CiWBItv,  general  merchant.-Mr.  Dwveii,  churchwarden— Mr.  Gamy,  baker,  grocer  and 

ipint  dealer— Rev.  Mr.  Hopson— Mr.  Kmoton,  baker.-Eev.  Mr.  Kinnsny,  presbyterian  Union  of  Tmpk- 

mmister— Rev.  Mr.  O Douookoi,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Mr.  Williams,  town-serjeant  and  and  Bn%- 

under  agent  to  Lord  Longford.  macormic. 

. Bar.  Ardagk. 

vJrH*m™!?7ier  of  bastards  in,th.e  Parish  is  not  known,  but  the  average  number  bom  each  

“g  fl’e  reaul ant  population  is  about  three  or  four,  and  as  many  more  amono  the 
vagrants;  this  does  not  include  deserted  children,  who  are  almost  always  bastards.  They 
has  been  S the,Parlsh'  Infa“t,oide  very  rarely,  if  ever,  occurs.  Mr.  Kennedy 

‘ ’T  M‘- O Lonoglme  six,  and  Mr.  Carbry  four  years  in  the  parish,  and  none  oV 

them, ml  ' kn°r  anm?‘“ce-  Jhe  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  always  neglect 

them  unless  compelled  to  provide  for  them.  J 6 

A feeling  of  honour  frequently  induces  marriage  while  the  woman  is  pregnant  Manv 

Sum  !'°m  the  fea;  of  cha,'Sed  ',itl1  “Pe-  Thia  th™a‘  is  commonly 

held  out,  and  Mr.  Carbry  states,  that  three  or  four  men  charged  with  rape  are  acquitted  on 
these  grounds  each  asslzes  . and  thal  in  t„.D  yeaI3  he  has  known  I0  or  la  instail^es  of  men 
yielding  to  these  threats. 

rPw!/f!!StraleS  d°  n0t-  usua,iy  deal  with  such  cases  in  this  district,  they  are  always 
trim'll  5 /°  he  qUa,rte1' sessions-  Mr.  Carbry  did  not  know  of  any  instance  among  the  indus- 
il EilSTuf  ,a  y0UD»  man  had  evinced  an  anxiety  to  marry  a woman  who  bad  an 

wnmlanfil  Chl,d/^thf  PurP?se  of  benefiting  by  the  wages  allowed  at  the  sessions.  Such 
JX  (hnd  g,reat  dlfficulty  m procuring  husbands;  the  man  who  marries  them  is  disgraced 
r the  time,  but  may  recover  character  by  the  good  conduct  of  himself  and  his  wife. 
snJ„h^e,ar®  sotne  jostances  where  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  are  influenced  by  per- 
rauk  t0  marry  women  by  whom  they  have  had  illegitimate  children  ; bit  the 
entertained  m,these  cases  Is  always  very  large,  as  there  are  stronger  objections 

wnrSr  ltr5?ch J1  Y°U?an  than  a?a,nst  0De  who  has  misbehaved  with  a man  of  her 

would  hive  IqiSj  ,Tue  bastard  ls  considered  m a veiy  unfavourable  light,  and  a farmer 
in  tlii<?  nil  f,deci.ded  objections  to  give  him  his  daughter  unless  he  was  above  his  own  rank  : 
m tms  all  the  witnesses  concurred. 

Rev  °MVn  n>niaVe  mfgitjmate  children  are,  according  to  two  witnesses  (Mr.  C.  and  the 
instances*  TKeVffl0nSuantiy  comPe.lled, t0  resort  to  begging;  Mr.  G.  has  known  some 
titution  Tl,i  r dlffiaulty.°^  supporting  herself  and  child  leads  rather  to  begging  than  pros- 
ill feplinn-  v,  * 6 USal  °*  tbe  rePut,ed  father  to  maintain  the  child  produces  in  most  cases 
obtaining  C wef°  ^ Parties>  and  sometimes  is  the  cause  of  violence.  The  difficulty  of 
uDiainmg  support  is  frequently  injurious  to  the  health  of  both  mother  and  child. 
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Bastardy. 


Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Flynu,  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Gerald  Beere. — Dr.  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon.— William  Cox,  labourer. — Mr.  William 
Curries. — Rev.  Michael  Mullen,  parish-priest. — Patrick  Murtagii,  labourer. — Henry 
O’Connor,  esq. — James  West,  esq.,  j.p. 


Par.  Ballinacarrig 
Kilbrixy. 

Bar.  Moygish. 


In  this  parish  there  are  some,  but  not  many  bastards,  none  of  whom  are  ever  supported 
by  the  parish.  Instances  have  taken  place,  but  very  rarely,  of  mothers  deserting  their  ille- 
gitimate children,  but  there  are  no  cases  known  of  their  destroying  them.  The  fathers 
however  generally  neglect  them ; and  it  does  not  often  happen,  though  it  has  occasionally 
occurred,  that  a feeling  of  honour  has  induced  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  to  marry 
the  women  subsequently. 

Wares  are  only  granted  to  the  mother  if  she  can  prove  a promise  or  part  payment  from 
the  father.  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  looked  on  with  a mixed  feeling  of 
pity  and  contempt,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  husbands,  and  a stigma  remains 
upon  the  children,  which  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  obliterate. 

When  wages  are  not  granted  to  the  women  they  generally  commence  begging,  but  the 
greater  part  become  prostitutes.  Most  of  those  females  who  infest  the  streets  of  cities  are 
such  persons,  and  the  children  are  reared  in  all  the  degradation  and  vice  of  vagrancy  and 
prostitution.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  the  child  also  often  injures  the  health  of  the 
mother.  Dr.  Cotter  states  an  instance  of  a woman  who  came  to  consult  him  for  a general 
debility,  and  had  a well  grown  child  at  her  breast,  which  he  described  should  be  weaned  at 
once ; she  answered  it  would  be  impossible,  as  she  had  no  other  food  to  give  it ; such 
instances  are  very  frequent. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Conlon.— Rev.  T.  Caulfield,  rector. — Michael  Finney,  beggar. — Patrick  Geragiity. 
— Rev.  J.  Kearney,  p.  p. — Peggy  Kiernon,  beggar,  with  three  children,  her  husband  begging 
with  three  more  in  another  part  of  the  country. — Mr.  Charles  Lennon,  farmer. — Mr.  Philip 
Lenon,  farmer. — John  Miars,  labourer. — John  Monreal,  miller. — Thomas  Stubbs,  esq.,  j.  p.  of 
Cork,  residing  here. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  cannot  be  known;  they  are  never  supported  by  the 

Earish  ; there  is  scarcely  ever  a case  of  the  mothers  deserting  their  illegitimate  children, 
ut  the  fathers  frequently  neglect  them. 

“ If  the  woman  makes  application  before  the  birth  of  the  child  and  swear  it  to  a man,  he 
is  obliged  to  support  it.”* 

Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  very  seldom  married  afterwards,  except 
farmers’  daughters  who  can  purchase  husbands. 

_ Sometimes  the  very  poorer  classes  are  induced  to  marry  such  women,  by  persons  in  the 
higher  ranks. 

With  regard  to  the  estimation  in  which  the  mother  and  child  are  held,  it  was  said, 
“ People  will  associate  with  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child,  but  they  have  a feeling  of 
contempt she  is  not  a honest  woman.  Bastards  would  not  get  a farmer’s  daughter  to 
marry  them  unlass  they  were  much  richer. 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  frequently  driven  to  beg,  and  usually  leave  their 
own  parish,  because  there  is  some  objection  to  relieve  them  where  they  are  known. 

They  often  become  prostitutes,  but  not  from  the  difficulty  of  supporting  themselves  and 
the  children,  but  because  they  are  more  open  to  temptation. 

In  general  the  children  do  not  grow  up  vagrants,  as  they  seldom  remain  with  their  mothers 
longer  than  their  tenth  year,  when  they  are  employed  by  farmers. 


Parish  Benowen. 
Bar.  Kilkenny, 
West. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Castletown 
Delvin. 

Bar.  Delvin. 


Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  p.  p. — Laurence  Lloyd  Henry,  esq.  j.  p. — Mr.  Michael  Hope,  farmer. 
— Rev.  Robert  A.  Martin,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Seery,  farmer. — Robert  Morgan 
Tigiie,  esq.,  j.p. — The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  was,  according  to  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Hope, 
large  ; according  to  Mr.  Tighe,  but  small.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  among  the  poor 
there  were  not  more  than  four.  They  are  never  supported  by  the  parish.  Mothers  seldom 

desert. 


* This  is  doubtful ; there  are  conflicting  opinions.  I may  remark  in  general,  that  no  point  gives  us 
more  trouble  to  get  a distinct  answer  than  this,  though  oue  of  law  and  fact.  The  magistrates  them- 
selves contradicting  each  other,  so  as  to  leave  us  completely  at  a I0S3  what  to  believe. 
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desert,  and  very  seldom,  if  ever,  destroy  their  illegitimate  children.  Their  fathers  often 
neglect  them,  but  a feeling  of  honour  sometimes  induces  subsequent  marriages.  Lord 
Westmeath  observed,  that  the  priests  are  generally  the  cause  of  this. 

The  system  of  applying  for  wages  at  petty  sessions  is  common.  The  custom  is,  that 
unless  the  woman  can  prove  a promise  of  wages  by  the  father,  she  must  keep  the  child  her- 
self. Lord  Westmeath  says,  the  amount  of  wages  when  granted  is  at  the  rate  of  4 1.  per 
annum ; this  system  has  been  in  operation  for  at  least  20  years.  Wages  are  seldom  awarded 
until  after  the  birth,  but  the  woman  is  expected  to  swear  the  child  to  the  father  before  the 
birth.  The  amount  given  is  not  always  the  same,  it  varies  according  to  the  means  of  the 
reputed  father.  Punishment  is  never  inflicted  upon  those  who  apply  for  wages,  even 
though  they  may  have  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child,  nor  is  any  difference  made  in 
the  amount  of  wages  awarded. 

No  instance  has  occurred  where  a young  man  was  anxious  to  marry  a woman  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  wages  allowed.  Girls  thus  circumstanced  find  much  difficulty 
in  procuring  husbands,  but  some  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  are  influenced  by  persons 
of  higher  station  to  marry  the  mothers  of  bastards.  Such  women  are  looked  upon  with 
contempt,  especially  by  their  own  sex ; but  Mr.  Hope  thought  that  this  feeling  was  be- 
coming less  strong  as  the  fault  became  more  common.  Lord  W.  and  Mr.  F.  thought  there 
was  but  little  objection  entertained  to  marrying  a bastard,  especially  if  he  were  a good 
match;  Mr.  Hope  said  there  was  a strong  objection.  The  evidence  required  by  the  sessions 
previous  to  the  decision  is  the  woman’s  oath,  and  that  arising  from  confronting  the  parties 
and  sifting  the  case.  The  reputed  father  is  always  summoned  to  attend.  The  woman’s 
oath  does  not  preclude  any  testimony  offered  by  the  man.  The  magistrates  use  their  dis- 
cretion as  to  the  general  character  of  the  woman,  on  a second  application.  If  the  reputed 
father  is  unable  or  refuses  to  pay  the  wages  ordered  by  the  magistrates,  they  have  no  power 
to  punish,  but  the  wages  are  ordered  to  be  levied  as  wages  of  labour  for  the  service  of 
nursing. — (Lord  IF.) The  wages  awarded  are  by  an  order  for  weekly  or  periodical  pay- 

ments. The  order  for  wages  often  drives  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  mother  of  the 
child;  in  a case  of  manifest  seduction,  the  magistrates  are  glad  to  see  it  produce  this 
effect.  The  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is  not,  under  the  present  system,  indis- 
pensable to  enforce  an  order  for  wages,  but  is  sufficient  without  anything  else.  Mr.  Henry 
■said  it  was  absolutely  necessary. 

The  application  is  not  made  in  the  first  instance  to  the  churchwarden.  When  the  father 
absconds,  the  support  of  the  child  falls  altogether  on  the  mother.  Men  are  sometimes  sued 
by  civil  bill  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  and  wages  recovered  from  them,  especially  if 
they  have  promised  any. 

Women  who  have  bastard  children  are  generally  obliged  to  beg,  and  leave  in  most  cases 
their  own  parishes.  The  children  beg  until  about  the  age  of  14,  and  then  become  servants, 
labourers,  or  enter  the  army.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  herself  and  child  sometimes  leads 
the  woman  to  prostitution.  The  children  are  in  such  cases  generally  brought  up  in  vice, 
but  are  accustomed  to  labour  and  support  their  mother  when  they  can.  The  difficulty  of 
supporting  the  child  is  often  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  mother’s  health  ; and  that  of  the 
child  frequently  suffers  from  the  scanty  provision  which  she  is  able  to  afford  it. 

The 'children  are  often  neglected  by  the  mother,  but  the  witnesses  never  knew  more  than 
one  instance  where  there  was  even  a suspicion  of  infanticide,  and  there  were  in  that  case 
but  very  slight  grounds. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Burke,  p.  p. — Rev.  Adolphus  Drought,  protestant  curate. — William  Fagan,  farmer. 

— Mr.  Simon  Fagan,  farmer. — Thomas  Halpin,  farmer. — Captain  Pakenham,  j.  p. — William 

Dutton  Pollard,  esq.,  j.  p. — Nicholas  Rieve,  farmer. 

Bastards  were  not  numerous  in  the  parish,  nor  ever  supported  by  it,  and  though  the 
fathers  desert  the  children,  the  mothers  seldom  do,  and  never  are  known  to  destroy  them. 
The  fathers  are  not  led  to  many  the  women  afterwards  by  any  feeling  of  honour,  but  some- 
times the  dread  of  the  women’s  friends  induces  them  to  do  so. 

It  is  the  custom  for  a woman  to  apply  for  wages  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  if  she  can 
prove  a promise  on  the  part  of  the  father,  the  money  is  recovered  by  civil  bill,  as  a simple 
debt;  no  wages  however  are  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  nor  is  punishment  in- 
flicted on  the  woman  who  applies. 

Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  looked  on  with  great  contempt  both  by  men 
-and  women,  and  are  seldom  married,  nor  would  a farmer  give  his  daughter  to  a bastard, 
except  he  was  much  richer. 

Women  have  been  known  to  bring  actions  against  the  reputed  father  for  nursing,  and  re- 
covered in  the  shape  of  wages. 

Women  who  have  had  bastards  are  sometimes  driven  to  begging,  and  in  some  instances 
to  prostitution,  and  with  regard  to  the  children,  the  females  are,  in  general,  brought  up  very 
badly.  The  males  sometimes  get  service. 

The  scanty  provision  which  the  mother  is  able  to  obtain  of  course  often  injures  the  health 
• of  the  child. 

0-5-  k 3 


Bastardy. 

Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn.Esq. 

Parish  Castletown 
Delvin. 

Bar.  Delvin. 


Par.  Castlepollard. 
Bar.  Halffoure,  or 
Demifoure. 
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Bastardy. 


inquiring 


Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  0’FIvnn,  Esq. 

Parish  Killucan. 
Bar.  Farbill. 


Leinster.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Westmeath.  p 

. , Rev'  . Es  Alexander,  rector.— Rev.  John  Curran,  p.  p._ George  M.  T.  Drought,  esq.,  police 

uta.  n,  magistrate.  Matthew  Kira,  farmer—D.™  Moon.,  shopkeeper.-fta*  Pmtnox,  esq 

, P?E  nupber  of  bastards  ill  this  parish  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  they  are  never  supported 
by  the  pansh : the  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  said.  ••  perhaps  five  in  a year.”  supported 

MaTe'neTlr  t°  desert  or  de>tro.V  bl,t  thaV  often  neglected  by  the 

S?der'gymen.nase  ” ' parmtS  “ fre1“entlJr  b™gh‘  *out  by  the  interference  of 

Wages  are  never  ordered  by  the  magistrates  (Mr.  Drought  said  he  was  not  aware  thev 
m y,  “Jf 011 J t0  do  s°5]  when  th.e  woman  can  prove  a promise  of  vva^es  and  part 

payment;  then  they  are  ordered  by  the  sessions  merely  as  a simple  debt  ° ^ 

bands0T  fei?  had  ;lleSitimate  ?hjIdren  «"d  ‘ho  greatest  ‘difficulty  in  procuring  has- 
nds,  fact,  are  scaicely  ever  married,  except  when  persons  of  a higher  station  induce 
men  by  money  to  many  them.  The  woman  is  treated  with  the  greatest  contempt  by  the 
women  of  her  own  class,  and  a great  portion  of  that  feeling  extends  to  the  bastard  ” 
ftrmer  M ”M  re“lve  111  mirrlaSe*  “‘'less  much  richer,  the  daughter  of  even  a small 

1^  Some  thought  that  the  objection  would  wear  away  if  the  person  was  a well  conducted 

Mothers  of  bastard  children  are  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  beeping  and  mostMIeavo 
hen- own  parish;  the  children  thus  very  frequently  become  inureft^h  ™ “nt ft 
S6  t f”  “ °ften  dnT™  fo.  prostitution  In  those  cases  the  child  suffers  very  much  for 
want  of  proper  care  and  nourishment,  the  mother  being  negligent  of  it.  7 “ * 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


P ar.  Moatgrenogue. 
Bar.  Clonlonon. 


Chauiis  Attains,  esq,  j.  n.—Dr.  Beweev,  physician,  &c— CimuuttT  Cu.aottx,  esq,  j r _ 
labourer.  Josrrn  Moetox  Dany,  esq.-Mr.  Geoeoe  Dixon,  ft,mer.-Mr. 
_ Eoax,  landholder.  Mr.  Bauxey  Faeeeli,  farmer—PamicK  Kexxbdy,  labourer—Huon 
Lauioax  farmer—Rey.  Paruicx  Lee,  parish  priest.-Mr.  Jons  Lowe,  farmer.-Mr.  Enwattu 
MEaras,  fanner.-PaTBCK  Muivaxxy,  labourer.—Rev.  Wniraji  O'Bnmx,  roman-catholic 
curate.  Rev.  Animal  Roeiistox,  protestant  rector—Mr.  Cnanirs  Swebxey,  farmer. 

TJr,r  “re  bU.t-  ftw  bas‘ards  in  the  parish,  perhaps  not  more  than  four  or  live  annuallv 
dergymen  ,oT'reS  “ y * feeli“g  °f  honour  to  marl7'  a”d  a*'a  a«sed  by 

thefc^ 

to/.  Irish.  Girls  who  have  lmd  illegitimate  children  find  great  diffiX  in  ISn^1"8 

bands,  as  they  are  looked  on  with  contempt  and  aversion.  y getting  hus- 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

Par.  MultifarnJuun.  ' Wil*°”'sTH°“PM'  P™*«Ent  clergyman.-CW  Dany,  esq.,  m.gis- 

tr.te_JaMEs  Dovma,  r.  r-Mr.  Janus  Fxaxacax,  farmer-Mr.  Gxoncx  Gzesox,  fcmer 


Bar.  Corkany. 


Mn  Denis  Kane,  farmer._Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  farmer.-Sh-  Percy  Nugent,  bm!  ma^sTrate 
— Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate.  magistrate 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  not  known-  verv  W ineton^c  j 

where  women  have  deserted  their  illegitimate  children,  and  none  where  they  have  d°e“to^ 
' induces  “d  “>»  d™d  of  the  mother's  frie/ds, 

ma^ovIXp^ 

child,  who  usually  find  the  greatest  daSfta L^uriX ^husWd  X‘Tte 

instances  where  the  man  has  been  paid  to  marry  her  : shefs  indeed  PenVrX^Vv  *f®  feW 
with^ntempt,  and  the  chi!d  is  hLelf  regar/ed  aXg  S." 

.ah™?, 

cancya  The  farmers  who  were  witnesses  did  it  Sink ftauh“  S ™,  oS*8'0'  ”7?'' 
her  efforts  to  maintain  the  child ; but  Mr.  Dowling  believed  that  ft  injured  by 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Booker,  Killuran  parsonage — Mr.  John  Dalton,  farmer,  Foulker  Mill.— Mr.  John 
Lett,  farmer,  Kilgevin. — Rev.  Charles  D.  Ogle,  Cionmore  Cottage.— Rev.  John  W.  Stokes 
Castlebridge. 

In  the  parish  of  Cionmore  there  have  only  been  five  bastards  during  the  last  10  years- 
they  are  never  supported  by  the  parish ; mothers  less  frequently  desert  their  illegitimate 
children  now  than  formerly.  Instances  have  been  heard  of  their  destroying  them,  but  very 
rarely.  The  fathers  often  neglect  them.  A feeling  of  honour,  it  is  said,  occasionally  induces 
subsequent  marriages. 

Women  with  bastards  commonly  apply  for  wages  at  petty  sessions,  when  a sum  from  3 l. 
to  4/.  a year,  according  to  the  specific  agreement  between  the  parties  themselves,  is  usually 
granted,  but  never  before  the  birth  of  the  child  : this  practice  has  been  in  operation  since 
within  recollection. 

The  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  have  not  evinced  any  anxiety  to  marry  a woman 
who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  wages  allowed  at  the 
sessions,  on  which  account  such  women  certainly  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands. 
Individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  are  frequently  influenced  by  persons  of  higher  station  to 
marry  such,  despised  as  they  are  by  the  generality  of  their  sex  in  the  parish.  As  to  the 
feeling  with  which  a bastard  is  regarded,  he  is  seldom  upbraided  with  his  birth,  if  well-con- 
ducted; a farmer  would  have  a great  objection  to  give  him  his  daughter,  althouo-h  otherwise 
an  eligible  match.  ° 

The  amount  awarded  as  wages  at  petty  sessions  is  usually  in  one  sum;  the  order  for 
which,  or  the  punishment  consequent  upon  disobedience  to  the  order,  never  drives  the  reputed 
father  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  child ; his  acknowledgment  is  invariably  required  to 
enforce  the  order;  never  heard  of  a man  absconding  when  wages  are  awarded  by  the 
magistrate.  J 

When  women  who  have  bastards  are  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  they  generally  do  so 
out  of  their  own  parishes;  the  difficulty  of  supporting  themselves  and  their  children 
often  drives  them  to  prostitution,  and  in  such  cases  the  children  necessarily  become  inured 
to  a vagrant  file,  with  all  its  immoralities,  and  without  doubt  are  brought  up  and  continue 
m vice.  The  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  the  child  frequently  leads  to  ill 
feeling  and  violence  between  the  parties.  It  is  not  ascertained  whether  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  her  child  is  often  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  mother’s  health;  the  child  is  often 
known  to  suffer  materially  from  the  scanty  provision  the  mother  is  able  to  afford  it. 

• ?ta*e  oP  ra'nd  t0  which  a mother  is  brought  before  she  can  destroy  or  desert  her  child 
is  highly  immoral,  and  is  universally  held  to  be  so  ; it  is  not  thought  that,  after  such  a cir- 
cumstance, she  would  lose  all  self-respect. 


Bastardt. 
Leinster , 

County  Wexl'ord. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Dijgens,  Esq. 
W . T.  M'Cullagb,  Esq. 

Parishes  Horetown, 
Cionmore , Ardcolm, 
and  Killuran. 
Bar.  Shelmalier. 


Bar.  Gorey. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Bolton,  esq.,  town  of  Gorey. — John  P.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  Barnadowen.— Rev.  T.  O. 

Moore,  Leskinfere  Glebe,  Caraolin — Captain  Owen,  Millmount.— Major  Owen,  Woodlands.  Parishes  Kilcor - 

_ . . _ mack,  Gorey,  Clough 

dJT^imp°JSS,b,e  t0,  ascertain  the  number  of  bastards.  The  parish  supports  them  when  and  Leskinfere. 
aeserted,  and  not  otherwise.  Mothers  very  seldom  desert  their  illegitimate  offspring, 
vvithm  an  extensive  district,  m the  course  of  10  years,  three  or  four  instances  of  infanticide  * 
nave  occurred  . The  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  very  often  neglect  them,  but,  influenced 
ny  a sense  of  honour,  frequently  intermarry  with  the  mothers  of  those  children. 

“ 1S+  v?y  common  for  women  with  bastards  to  apply  at  petty  sessions  for  wages,  the 
amount  of  which  usually  granted  varies  from  1/.  to  4/.;  if  no  sum  were  specified  in  the 
agreement,  the  magistrates  would  decree  to  the  full  legal  amount.  This  has  always  been  in 
operation,  ihe  amount  of  wages  seems  to  vary  according  to  the  condition  of  the  parties, 
tWareret  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Punishment  is  never  inflicted  upon 
for  wages  to  the  sessions;  aqd  the  magistrates,  in  decreeing  the  amount, 
cK  ? mt0  considei'atl0n  whether  the  applicant  has  had  more  than  one  illegitimate 
\ J young  men  of  this  neighbourhood  do  not  seem  anxious  to  marry  the  mothers  for 
® ot„th®  wagfs  allowed  them  by  the  sessions.  Such  women  are  not  supposed  on  that 
count  to  find  much  difficulty  m procuring  husbands.  No  instances  are  known  of  persons 
thpir  K Pf°0rr  , e,s.  bein§'  induced  by  those  of  higher  rank  to  marry  the  mothers  of 
■mat;  asa,  s-  *n  t*lls  parish  a woman  is  not  on  this  account  always  degraded  in  the  esti- 
r 0I}  0 le  generality  of  her  sex,  though  her  bastard  is  looked  upon  with  mingled  feelings 
1 Q,on  ]en?Pt  arJd  compassion;  and  with  respect  to  a small  farmer  giving  his  daughter  to  a 
fni__0  ’ m er  respects  a suitable  match,  there  is  as  much  family  pride  amongst  the 
larmers  on  this  matter  as  amongst  the  highest  class  of  society. 

r . 0u  . e rePuted  father  ot  a bastard  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  wages  ordered 
■J  e “agistrates,  they  have  no  power  of  punishing  him.  The  amount  of  wages  awarded 
Thf  T ? ky  an  order  for  a quarterly  payment;  there  is  no  rule  for  fixing  the  amount. 
raiinf61-  *0r  wa»es  0ften  Educes  dle  father  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  child.  The  appli- 
n or  wages  is  made  directly  to  the  petty  sessions;  and  to  enforce  the  order,  it  is  neces- 
■5’  k 4 sary 
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Bastardy.  sary  that  the  reputed  father  acknowledge  the  child.  The  father  sometimes  absconds  when 
j ~ wages  are  ordered  by  the  magistrates.  Women  are  not  here  known  to  bring  actions  for 
County  Wexford  nursin§  againsfc  tlie  reputed  fathers  of  their  children. 

_ e °r  ‘ Women  with  bastard  children,  in  a majority  of  cases,  do  not  beg  where  they  are  known.. 

Examinations  taken  by  It  frequently  happens  that  bastard  children  become  inured  to  a vagrant  life  with  all  its  im- 
Prnncis  Diggens,  Esq.  moralities.  But  a wide  distinction  is  to  be  drawn  between  the  mother  of  one  illegitimate 
W. T. M'Cullagh.Esq.  child,  and  her  who  has  had  more  than  one;  the  former  often  supports  and  educates  her 
Parishes  K'l  child  well  and  decently,  and  ultimately  may  regain  her  former  station  in  society ; the  off- 
nack  Gorev  ‘cloua-h  sPr‘nS  the  latter  are  often  regarded  as  a nuisance  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  refusal  of 
and  Leskinfere . the  rePuted  father  to  support  his  child  often  leads  to  contention  and  strife  between  the  par- 
’ ties,  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  her  child  frequently  injures  the  health  of  the  mother 
tsar,  btorey.  and  that  of  the  child,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  often  drives  her  to  prostitution.  There 
cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  children  reared  under  such  circumstances  continue  in  vice. 


Perso?ts  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Devereux,  esq.,  merchant,  Wexford. — Rev.  William  Hickey,  rector  of  Kilcoman.— 
Rev.  George  Murphy,  roman-catholic  curate,  Wexford. — J.  E.  Redmond,  esq.,  banker,  Wex- 
ford.— Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.  m.  p.,  Belmount. — Mr.  John  Walsii,  general  agent,  Wexford. 

The  number  of  bastards  here  is  not  known;  they  are  not  supported  by  the  parish. 
Mothers  sometimes  desert,  but  rarely  destroy  their  illegitimate  children.  Mr.  Walker] 
Mr.  Hickey  and  Mr.  Redmond  thought  that  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  almost  always 
neglected  them.  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Devereux  and  Mr.  Walsh  believed  there  were  more 
cases  of  protection  by  the  fathers  than  of  neglect.  The  parties  are  frequently  incited  from 
a sense  of  religious  obligation,  but  rarely  the  influence  of  a feeling  of  honour. 

Women  with  bastard  children  frequently  apply  for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions ; the  amount 
usually  granted  is  about  5 /.  per  annum.  The  system  was  different  in  form  before  the  esta- 
blishment of  petty  sessions  courts ; the  latter  is  in  many  respects  preferable.  Wages  are 
never  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child  ; the  amount  varies  according  to  the  agreement 
between  the  parties.  The  petty  sessions  have  not  the  power  of  awarding  wages,  but  can 
only  enforce  the  fulfilment  of  an  agreement  between  the  parties ; they  cannot°in  any  case 
act,  except  upon  the  admission  of  parentage  on  the  part  of  the  man.  Punishment  is  never 
inflicted  upon  applicants  for  wages.  The  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  have  never 
evinced  any  anxiety  to  marry  a woman  with  an  illegitimate  child,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the 
wages  allowed : these  women  bear  a stigma  attached  to  them  which  prevents  their  mariiao-e  ; 
“ but,”  said  Mr.  Hickey,  “ a man  marrying  such  a one  is  sometimes  said  to  have  married'an 
injured  woman.”  Individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  are,  in  some  instances,  influenced  by  those 
of  a higher  station.  The  feeling  both  against  the  woman  and  the  bastard  is  stronger  as  the 
ranks  ascend.  " 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  mentioned  a case  well  known,  where  a young  man  well  educated 
and  of  excellent  character,  holding  a farm  of  140  acres,  was  refused  by  several  women 
beneath  his  own  rank  in  life  avowedly  owing  to  the  stain  on  his  birth  ; he  afterwards  married 
a servant.  The  reputed  father  may  be  decreed  for  any  wages  which  he  has  legally  undertaken 
to  pay.  The  wages  are  usually  given,  not  by  weekly  payments,  but  in  larger  sums.  The 
order  for  wages  never  drives  the  reputed  father  to  marry 'the  child’s  mother.  The  church- 
warden has  nothing  to  do  with  the  arrangements.  There  were  no  cases  known  where  the 
father  had  absconded  when  the  order  on  him  for  wages  was  granted;  nor  have  women  ever 
brought  actions  and  recovered  from  the  reputed  father. 

Women  with  bastard  children  do  not  generally  beg,  nor  are  they  often  driven  to  prosti- 
tution by  the  difficulty  of  supporting  themselves  and  the  children.  The  refusal  of  the 
reputed  father  to  support  the  child  frequently  leads  to  ill-feeling  between  the  parties  The 
difficulty  of  supporting  the  child  is  rarely  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  mother’s  health  • nor 
does  the  child  generally  suffer  from  the  scanty  provision  which  the  mother  can  provide5 
The  state  of  mind  of  a mother  who  can  desert  or  destroy  her  child  must  be  h'icrhly 
immoral,  and  m some  cases  she  would  be  for  the  future  less  careful  of  human  life  ° 


1 ausues  luagiass, 
Jtathmacnee  and 
Mulrankin. 
Bar.  Forth  and 
Far 011. 


Parish  Monart. 
Bar.  Scarexualsh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Edward  Cookman,  esq.— Rev.  Michael  Fenwick. —John  Nixon  Nunn,  esq.— Rev.  Solomon- 
Riciiards. — Mr.  Patrick  White,  corn  merchant. 

- Bastahdy  is  of  rare  occurrence  in  this  parish  ; there  was  hut  one  case  in  the  course  of 
last  year. 

Bastards  derive  no  support  from  the  parish,  yet  have  not  been  deserted,  and  never  de- 
stroyed by  their  mothers;  the  fathers,  on  the  contrary,  totally  neglect  them,  nor  has  it 
childrred  1 lat  a S6nSe  °f  h°n0Ur  haS  induced  a man  t0  marry  the  mother  of  his  illegitimate 

It  is  very  common  for  women  to  apply  for  wages  to  petty  sessions,  where  they  receive,, 
according  to  the  engagement,  from  a few  shillings  to  61.  Irish.  This  sum  cannot  be  exceeded. 
1 ms  system  has  been  always  in  operation  in  this  parish.  But  wages  are  not  given  before- 

the 
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the  birth  of  the  child.  Punishment  is  never  inflicted  on  those  who  apply  at  the  Rmim..  for  tuT 
wages,  whether  it  be  the  first  occasion  or  not,  nor  is  any  difference  SeCto  waiesTLI 
case.  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  huabands,  £m*r, 
none  of  the  young  men  of  this  neighbourhood  being  induced,  by  the  wages  received  at  County  Wexford. 

petty  sessions,  to  marry  them.  Sometimes  indeed  they  are  influenced  by  persons  in  hither  

stations  to  do  so.  The  feeling  evinced  towards  a woman  thus  circumstanced  is  in  some  f Ian’ina'i'™  taken  by 
of  her  own  sex,  a feeling  of  reproach,  in  others  of  compassion,  but  the  bastard  is  every- 

where  received  with  reproach  aud  contempt.  In  case  of  inability  on  the  part  of  the  father  • _ 

it  has  not  been  the  custom  in  this  parish  to  visit  him  with  punishment  for  not  navimr  Parish  Monnrf 
warns  ; the  sum  awarded  is  generally  in  one  large  amount,  but  occasionally  by  an  orSe?  for  Bur.  Scarmdsh 

weekly  payments ; there  is  no  fixed  amount  nor  rule  for  giving,  but  this' Ward  has  some 

times  driven  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  mother,  aud  frequently  to  abscond  The 
churchwarden  does  not  interfere;  the  mothers  sometimes  bring  actions  against  the  fathers 
for  nursing,  but  very  often  do  not  succeed. 

Frequently  women  who  have  had  bastards  are  driven  to  begging,  but  not  in  their  own 
parish;  sometimes  to  prostitution,  while  the  support  of  herself  and  child  occasionally 
injures  her  health,  and  as  to  the  children  reared  in  such  circumstances,  they  grow  un  in 
vagrancy  become  mured  to  its  immoralities,  and  continue  in  its  vices,  and  at  thl  same  time 
must  suffer  in  health  also  from  the  privations  to  which  both  they  and  their  mothers  are 
exposed. 

Desertion  did  not  seem  to  some  of  the  witnesses  to  be  the  result  of  an  immoral  state  of 
mmd  in  the  mother  to  others  it  did;  but  they  agreed  in  thinking,  that  a woman  capable  of 
such  an  act  would  be  less  careful  of  human  hfe,  and  be  likely  to  condnct  herself  worse  in 
all  relative  situations. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  William  Brennan,  roman-catholic  curate.— John  Berkeley  Deane,  esq.— William  R.  — 

FaaMEa,  esq.  Rev.  William  Flenxon.  Martin  Fowlett,  K.n.—Eev.  Thomas  Harmak-!  Par.  of  Old  Rost, 
tnwARD  Keogh,  esq,  dep.-sovereign,  New  Ross._Rev.  James  Mohoah,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s.  *•“<"*.  Cbm' 

and  Enniscorthy. 


, T”  ®nly  two  bastards  in  the  parish  of  Rosstroit,  and  it  never  has  been  the  custom 

“ -riSh  t0  suPP°rt  bastards.  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children  in  this  district  seldom 
deseit  them  and  never  have  been  known  to  destroy  them;  but  the  fathers  mostly  neglect 
them,  and  if  they  are  afterwards  induced  to  marry  the  woman,  it  arises  more  fromrelifious 
apprehensions  than  from  any  feeliug  of  honour  ® 

When  women  have  had  bastards  they  usually  apply  to  the  petty  sessions  for  wages  and 
thesame  s"m’  5 I.  per  annum;  bu.no  award's  ever 
made  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  This  has  been  the  system  prevailing  in  the  district  since 
the  mTrbet"'  Drfore  csfab]'shment  P«ty  sessions  the  same  pofver  was  exercised  by 
system8  1 ? “ dlfferel,t  waD  one  whlel>  was  ™ every  respect  worse  than  the  present 

wavasheW  "i*a  second  legitimate  child  apply  for  wages,  she  is  treated  in  the  same 
_ as _ betore  , she  is  never  punished,  nor  are  witnesses  aware  that  the  magistrates  have  anv 
power  to  punish  in  such  cases.  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  held  in  verv 
tow  estimation,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  obtaining  husbands;  and  bastards,  too,  are 
looked  on  with  reproach,  but  much  depends  on  their  own  conduct.  The  sum  granted  to 
a b ard  nevei;. exceeds  6/.  Irish  per  annum,  and  is  paid  at  once  in  one  sum, 
m partial  payments,  according  to  agreement ; but  the  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed 
inniio  X!i  a;!?  ute  y necessaiy.  before  any  order  for  wages  can  be  enforced.  It  does  not 
PE  7 the  mag’stratfs  ha.ve  any  power  to  punish  the  father,  in  case  of  his  inability  or 
punishment  ^ ’ Deithe1'  d0es  * °ften  happen  that  a man  has  absconded  from  fear  of  any 

k&geS  are  gr“ted  to  a woman  with  an  illegitimate  child,  she  is  necessarily 
a vE  f rerSgary’  ?nd  herSeIf  and  her  child  are  thus  exposed  to  the  miseries  and  vices  of 
dpJSr  hl6;  in  ^ °Plnion  of  witnesses,  such  a woman  is  often  driven  by  her  wants  to 
degradation  and  prostitution,  and  her  child  must  be  reared  in  vice.  * 


Bar.  Bantry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Kev.  Jem.  Chartres.-Me.  William  Goomsoh,  farmap.— Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow,  farmer- 
Mr.  Edward  Webster,  farmer  and  miller. 

parish^16 ipjnrlf1  °f  Ennisc?rthJ  ltere are  12  bastards,  none  of  whom  are  supported  by  th 
the  r dest™  W Zery  the‘^  UbP‘in“‘«  there  is  no  instance  o 

are  induS  S * .1  b"  ‘J6  fath?rs  almost  aI"aya  “'gleet  the  children,  and  very  rare!’ 

SS  Se?stZS^e: lhe  birth  of  the  Sldten  w“d- ia  *he  « 

for  Wales6  f°r  women^b°  have  illegitimate  children  to  apply  to  the  petty  session: 

beforelS  v l th,e7SUm,  =ranfced  .1S>  “ gencral,  from  3/.  to  6/. ; but  wages  are  not  awardee 

oetore  the  birth  of  the  chdd,  nor  is  the  amount  a fixed  one. 


Parish  Temple- 
shannon. 

Bar.  Ballaghkeen. 
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Bastardy. 

Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Erancis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq. 

Parish  Temple- 
shannon. 

Bar.  Ballaghkecn. 


Parish  Whitechureh- 
Tinteni. 

Bar.  Shelbourne. 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  V.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
E.  £.  Mutiny,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Burren. 


APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

No  instance  was  known  of  any  man  marrying  a woman  for  the  wages  thus  granted ; but 
frequently  persons  of  the  richer  class  have  induced  individuals  of  the  poorer  orders  to  marry 
their  mistresses.  . 

Women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  generally  looked  on  with  a mixed  feeling 
of  scorn  and  pity ; and  though  a bastard  is  seldom  reproached  with  his  illegitimacy,  yet  it. 
requires  particularly  steady  conduct  to  overcome  the  disadvantages  it  occasions. 

The  amount  awarded  at  petty  sessions  is  usually  ordered  to  be  paid  to  the  woman  in  one 
sum ; but  in  case  the  father  of  the  child  refuses  to  pay  it,  there  is  no  punishment  ever 
inflicted  upon  him.  It  may  however  happen,  though  not  often,  that  the  order  to  pay  wages 
might  induce  the  father  to  many  the  woman,  but  it  occasionally  has  caused  him  to  abscond. 
The  woman  never  applies  to  the  churchwarden,  but  directly  to  the  petty  sessions,  and  if  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  be  not  proved,  no  order  for  wages  is  given. 

If  wages  be  not  granted,  the  woman  is  obliged  to  beg,  and  thus  expose  herself  to  all  the 
miseries  'and  immoralities  of  a vagrant  life,  and  likewise  to  rear  her  child  up  in  them.  When 
driven  to  beggary,  such  women  go  in  search  of  alms,  where  their  disgrace  is  not  known ; 
they  would  be  ashamed  to  remain  in  their  own  neighbourhood. 


Persons  -who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Blake. — William  Glasscot,  esq. — John  Rossiter,  farmer. — John  Usher,  esq. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  this  parish  was  not  exactly  known,  but  none  of  them  are  ever 
supported  by  it.  Mothers  often  desert  their  illegitimate  children,  but  seldom  destroy  them; 
and  the  fathers  always  neglect  them,. 

It  has  been  always  the  practice  for  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  to  apply  at  petty 
sessions,  and  the  amount  usually  granted  on  such  applications  is  from  3 1.  to  5Z.,  though  the 
sum  is  not  fixed,  but  depends  on  circumstances.  Nothing,  however,  is  ever  awarded  until 
after  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  then  the  sum  would  not  be  diminished  because  the  applica- 
tion of  the  woman  was  made  for  a second  child.  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children 
are  looked  on  with  reproach,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  husbands  ; but  sometimes 
persons  of  a higher  rank  influence  those  of  a lower  class  to  marry  such  women.  The  amount 
awarded  to  women  who  have  had  bastards  is  ordered  to  be  paid  in  one  sum,  but  no  punish- 
ment is  inflicted  on  the  man  for  not  paying;  and  in  every  instance  the  acknowledgment  of 
the  man  is  necessary,  before  any  order  for  wages  can  be  enforced.  No  cases  were  known  to 
witnesses,  where  the  order  for  wages  had  the  effect  of  making  the  man  abscond,  nor  was  it 
usual  with  women  to  bring  actions  at  quarter  sessions  for  nursing. 

If  wages  be  not  granted  to  women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children,  they  are  sure  to 
be  driven  to  beg,  in  which  case  they  always  go  away  from  home,  and  want  too  often  drives 
them  to  prostitution.  The  child  also  is  reared  up  in  all  the  immoralities  of  a vagrant  life, 
and  suffers,  as  well  as  its  mother,  all  the  miseries  of  destitution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  M'Dermott,  farmer. — M.  Gillogiiy,  weaver. — John  Finn,  tailor. — John  Heiiir, 
carpenter. — Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper. — John  Hynes,  corn  dealer,  and  occupier  of 

209  acres. — John  Hynes,  junior,  farmer Patrick  Norton,  serjeant  of  police. — Peter 

0’Louc.hlin,  labourer. — Thaddeus  Salmon,  farmer. — Thomas  Scanlan,  fanner. — William 
Scanlan,  schoolmaster. 

It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  bastards  at  present  in  the 
parish ; but  it  is  thought  that  not  more  than  two  illegitimate  births  take  place  there  in  the 
course  of  the  year.  As  there  is  no  court  of  petty  sessions,  there  are  no  applications  for 
wages  for  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children ; and  Mr.  Haynes  observes  that  public 
attention  is  not  in  general  drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  bastardy  cases.  There  has  not  been 
a case  of  desertion  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  he  did  not  recollect  a case  of  infanticide  at 
any  period.  Scanlan  said,  that  in  the  greater  number  of  instances  the  father  evades  con- 
tributing to  the  maintenance  of  his  offspring,  which  is  then  thrown  entirely  on  the  hands  of 
the  mother,  who,  if  she  happen  to  be  in  service,  is  sure  to  be  turned  out  of  doors; 
and  after  having  found  shelter  in  the  cabin  of  some  one  nearly  as  destitute  as  herself,  and 
endeavouring  for  some  time,  in  vain,  to  support  herself  and  her  child,  is  at  last  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  occasional  begging,  and  perhaps  to  prostitution;  in  which  latter  case  she 
generally  leaves  the  parish.  It  does  not  occur,  in  more  than  one  case  out  of  three,  that  the 
man  repairs  the  injury  he  has  done  by  marriage ; and  even  then  not  without  much  difficulty 
experienced  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  girl  to  bring  about  such  a step,  as  the  seducer 
takes  advantage  of  circumstances  to  induce  them  to  make  up  a fortune  for  the  girl ; but 
the  parish  in  no  manner  ever  gives  any  assistance  to  the  mothers  of  bastards. 

There  are  not  more  than  half  a dozen  individuals  in  both  parishes  above  the  condition  of 
small  farmers,  and  not  one  who  could  be  classed  in  the  rank  of  the  gentry.  Considerable 
difficulty  was  experienced,  therefore,  in  procuring  accurate  information  upon  the  question  of 
persons  being  influenced  to  marry  these  women  by  the  interference  of  the  gentry,  and  also 
upon  other  subjects  connected  with  the  inquiry,  from  the  want  of  persons  who  had  leisure 
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to  attend  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  The  catholic  clergyman  was  unfortu-  IUstuidt 
nately  absent  in  another  province  during  the  entire  time  of  the  inquiry ; and  there  is  but  one  ' 

protestant  clergyman  resident  in  the  barony,  and  his  duties  do  not  extend  to  this  parish  Munster, 

It  appears,  however,  that  the  influences  alluded  to  are  very  uncommon ; and  Mr.  Hynes  County  Clare, 
said  that  he  never  had  ground  for  suspicion  in  more  than  two  cases.  A failure  in  chastity  — 
on  the  part  of  the  woman  is  never  absolutely  forgotten ; but  if  she  conduct  herself  well  in  Examina,ions  laken  by 
other  respects,  she  is  not  refused,  upon  that  account,  the  small  amount  of  employment 

-winch  is  open  to  females.  She  will,  however,  find  it  nearly  impossible  to  procure  a bus  - 

band  other  than  the  father  of  her  child,  and  will  not  experience  at  any  time  that  kindly  p»r.  Alia,  and 

feeling  winch  is  displayed  towards  widows  with  young  children.  A bastard  always  labour's  Ought, nam, J. 

under  a stain  which  is  sure  to  be  refreshed  in  case  of  a quarrel ; and  It  is  curious  that  the  Bar  a,™ 

only  two  brothers  remaining  unmarried  in  tile  parish,  at  an  adyanced  period  of  life  are  of  ' 

illegitimate  origin.  Women  have  rarely  brought  actions  against  the  reputed  fathers’of  their 

bastards ; and  it  was  thought  that  the  distance  of  the  petty  sessions  at  Corofin  fid  mu  f 

operated  as  an  impediment  to  their  doing  so.  The  refusal  of  the  father  to  maintain  th. 

child  has  not  often  led  to  any  acts  of  violence,  except  where  the  woman  has  had  children 

by  more  than  one  father;  but  if  the  father  of  the  second  child  refuse  to  assist  her  she  has  in 

some  instances  persevenngly  annoyed  him,  and  even  threatened  violence ; while  however  she 

lias  but  one  child,  she  is  apt  to  remain  quiet  in  the  hope  of  being  made  ••  au  honest  women 

of,  and  still  has  some  remnant  of  modesty  left— (/fy„es.) The  penury  in  which  the 

mothers  of  illegitimate  children  often  live,  is  not  only  injurious  to  their  own  health  but  also 
to  that  of  then-  oflsprug.  Kate  Hayes,  a wretched  old  creature,  who  lived  in  a dark  hovel 
of  sods  and  straw  not  more  than  six  feet  square,  said  that  her  daughter,  a poor  drivelling 
idiot,  whom  she  exposed  at  her  door  in  a state  approaching  to  nudity,  thou  oh  nearly  on 
years  of  age,  was  a healthy  chrld  until  she  herself,  on  having  a second  bastard”  was  driven 
out  of  house  and  home  m winter,  and  obliged  to  sleep  under  walls  in  the  open  air  when 
she  had  hardly  clothes  to  cover  her.  y ’ 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


James  Bouhke,  baker._M.  Cahill,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres.—1 'Jons  Camug  

labourer— Axtiiohy  Crany,  process-server.-Eev.  Michael  Dyson,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Palish  Kildg.m. 
Aildysart— The  Eev.Micn.tEL  Fitzoehald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart— Dr.  Geahv,  dis-  Bar-  Clond'rdaw. 

peesary  physician.— Timothy  Gomiam,  a small  farmer,  with  about  la  acres— Densis  Hunny  — 

shopkeeper— Jons  Kihhaiiah,  labourer— Patkick  M'Cabe,  weaver— Mask  M'Mahoh’ 
grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart—  Mr.  M'Namaea,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer— Payeick 
M Mahos,  farmer,  steward  to  Binder,  Scott,  esq— Michael  Myles,  a small  publican  and 
labourer—  Michael  0 Buies,  labourer— James  O'Dea,  broker  in  the  village— Dasiel 
u Ghaby,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  firmer— Michael  O’Shauosessy,  victualler  -Heshy 
rTcmr  SylaVn"'  P'~Serii,aI"  SC°"’  p0"“  Eev.  P.  Sheehy,  roman-catholic 

M'Mahon  computed  the  entire  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  to  be  no-  but  Mr 
?'1Cfysaid  th?titu°“-bsT®l7  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number  exactly.  He  stated  the 
leoufnt™0  d m S,lrths  *°  be  010,11  fo” ; and  that  the  crime,  thorn*  still  too 

5S  t rt  decldedly,1™  the  decrease.  Ihe  number,  however,  does  not  afforf  a perfect 

him  „uthof  weS  0,Me  pans?'  °S  thr  childreI1  °”*y  are  00“sidere‘'  illegitimate  wL  are 
ria.e  k'.-  Ma?y  1”s‘a,,ces>  however,  occur  when  they  are  conceived  before  mar- 

JV’  ,wh . 1 18  sometimes  burned  on  to  save  the  character  of  the  female.  The  mothers  of 
dSSmm  T™  0n‘  °f  f°“r'  “e  farmers’  s«vants,  who  are  particularly  exposed  to 

obhletl  ™ h<!  pro?,souou8  manner  m which  such  servants,  both  male  and  female,  are 
obliged,  from  want  of  other  accommodation,  to  sleep  together.  Farmers’  daughters  bow- 
™ely  k“°™  10  hscome  Ptegnant  from  this' cau"se.  They  are,  from  E 
be?omIl«* e?,°fd  *°  aa°‘her  d“g°r.  of  abduction;  which  has,  however, 
also  S « • 0 ,mon  of  late  yeais-  Bastards  are  never  supported  by  the  parish.  Infanticide 

JX  dm0S‘  Aboal  fT  ye“s  aE°  » thild  was  found  dead  at  My! 

S7eve!.h?  WaS  PT  ‘!18  ,fSuai*  tiaf  il  was  still-horn.  Rev.  Mr.  Dinan  observed, 
a wish  tohid^h.  T be  oommrtted  by  a mother,  he  was  convinced  that  it  arose  rather  from 
women  her  shame  than  from  any  unwillingness  to  support  her  own  offspring.  Several 

fathers’  lmnd  *°  X a,”d  ?S,fed  v™  t0  asslst  them  in  SettillS  their  children  out  of  the 
Mr  sLeWd,Ata!dA  ei°!lred  S”?  they  would  rather  beg  for  them  than  be  deprived  of  them, 
nine  years  ^ wt  i fT  ’“'‘“i.1  S"?  a cii,d  deS“ted  withia  tha  parish  during  the  last 
eludeythe  cl»ilh  f 'rtf  * hX  'S  5lr00mstances,  he  generally  makes  every  exertion  to 

Privatelv  tl  In' “ m°theri  hut  ot  those  whose  means  admit  of  it,  the  greater  part 

EZ&p  w‘*h  *0  m othor  about  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  A feelin#  of  honour 
is  crasid!r.?!SS  lbi°Ut  “ marn age ; and  a union  that  takes  place  under  these  ciraimstances 
onsidered  to  replace  a woman  very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  in  her  former  position. 

It 


wbich'thpv.  tbre,V”en  h,aiie  o°7 land  attEched  t0  their  cabins ; they  take  “ muck  ground,”  (con  acre)  for 
ney  Pay  from  5/.  to  81.  per  acre,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
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It  is  a common  practice  to  apply  for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions,  but  it  is  found  that  no 
men  but  the  poorest  allow  matters  to  go  so  far  as  the  issuing  of  a summons  against  them. 
Sometimes  the  women  apply  privately  to  the  magistrates,  and  they  are  advised  rather  to 
bring  their  case  before  the  quarter  sessions.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  longer  than 
any  magistrate  present  remembered. 

Wages  are  never  granted  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  because  they  are  looked  upon 
rather  as  a reimbursement  for  expenses  incurred.  When  the  woman  makes  her  application, 
the  magistrates  award  her  about  as  much  as  she  could  have  earned  by  her  usual  occupation  in 
the  period  of  time  during  which  she  represents  herself  as  having  been  unable  to  continue  such 
occupation.  As  to  the  amount  given  in  the  case  of  a farm  servant,  the  most  usual  case  of 
seduction,  it  was  calculated  from  about  105.  to  15s.  a quarter;  but  this  is  subject  to  vari- 
ation, in  some  measure  depending  on  the  power  of  the  party  to  pay. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  bears  each  year  a decreasing  proportion  to  the  number 
of  legitimate  births,  and  as  wages  are  rarely  continued  beyond  the  period  of  weaning,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  any  consideration  of  their  value  should  have  any  influence  on 
that  ratio.  Major  Ross  Lewin  stated,  that  though  cases  can  be  adduced  of  women  having 
children  by  different  fathers,  there  were  but  two  instances  known  where  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  getting  decrees  for  wages,  partly  because  they  are  entitled  to  less  credit,  and 
partly-  because  it  is  not  probable  that  a man  would  enter  into  a contract  involving  the 
maintenance  of  a child  with  a woman  whose  character  had  been  already  injured. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  upon  those  applying.  No  difference  is  made  in  the 
amount  awarded,  on  the  ground  that  the  woman  has  had  more  than  one  child  ; but  she  finds 
more  difficulty  in  substantiating  her  assertion,  that  a promise  or  contract  had  been  entered 
into  with  her. 

No  instance  was  known  of  a young  man  evincing  an  anxiety  to  marry  a young  woman 
for  the  sake  of  the  wages.  These  women  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands, 
and  there  is  a decided  feeling  against  them,  “ so  much  so,”  added  Hurly,  “ that  she  is  always 
the  last  to  get  a partner  at  a dance,  and  nobody  will  step  out  with  her  as  long  as  he  can 
find  another.”  Mr.  Sheehy  calculated  that  not  more  than  three  out  of  twelve  such  women 
get  married  to  any  others  than  the  fathers  of  their  children.  There  were  a few  instances, 
perhaps  a dozen,  where  money  given  by  the  wealthy  father  has  succeeded  in  getting  husbands 
for  such  girls ; they  have  all  been  ill-conducted  fellows,  too,  who  have  accepted  such  condi- 
tions, and  though  some  of  the  marriages  have,  in  other  respects,  turned  out  happily,  yet 
the  man  is  much  looked  down  upon  by  his  equals.  Rev.  Mr.  Dinan  said,  he  knew  several 
instances  whore  small  farmers’  sons  have  refused  considerable  sums  held  out  as  an  induce- 
ment to  marry  a gentleman’s  illegitimate  sister  or  daughter ; but  still  there  were  other  in- 
stances where  such  offers  were  attended  with  success. 

With  regard  to  the  necessary  proof  at  the  petty  sessious,  it  is  simply  required  that  some 
contract  has  been  made  by  the  father  to  support  the  child,  or  that  he  has  at  any  time  made 
a promise  to  the  mother  to  support  it.  The  mother  often  swears  the  child  before  birth,  and 
makes  use  of  her  affidavit  afterwards  when  she  brings  forward  her  claim.  Her  testimony  is 
also  considerably  enforced,  if  she  can  prove  that  the  father  has  ever  given  her  any  money  to 
meet  the  expenses  which  she  has  incurred.  The  man  is  always  allowed  to  bring  his  witnesses 
to  disprove  the  assertion  of  the  woman,  and  for  this  purpose  a summons  is  always  served 
upon  him  to  attend  at  the  petty  sessions  on  a given  day.  If  the  woman  can  prove  the 
promise,  the  magistrates  have  no  discretionary  power  to  refuse  her  application  ; they  can 
only  use  additional  strictness  in  examining  the  witnesses  produced. 

Should  the  reputed  father  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  amount  ordered  by  the  magis- 
trates, they  have  not  the  power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  on  him ; they  can  issue  a 
warrant  for  the  distraint  of  his  goods,  but  they  cannot  attach  his  person,  such  a jurisdiction 
belonging  exclusively  to  the  court  of  quarter  sessions.  The  amount  given  is  usually  awarded 
in  one  sum,  but  time  is  often  allowed  to  the  father  to  pay  it  in  instalments,  either  by  the 
woman  herself,  or  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates.  No  case  known  of  such  a procedure 
having  driven  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  woman. 

The  acknowledgment  by  the  father  is  not  considered  necessary,  but  it  is  rarely  ever 
wanted.  The  point  upon  which  a man  usually  endeavours  to  avoid  an  order  for  wages  is 
not  that  he  is  not  the  father  of  the  child,  but  that  he  has  not  made  any  promise  or  contract. 
The  parish  is  in  no  wray  concerned  about  the  business.  Major  Ross  Lewin  said,  that  women 
have  been  frequently  known  to  bring  actions  for  nursing,  and  have  recovered  in  them.  That 
when  they  apply  in  private  to  the  magistrates,  they  rather  advise  them  to  bring  their  case 
before  the  assistant  barrister,  because  even  when  a contract  or  promise  has  not  been  made, 
that  officer  is  empowered  to  adjudicate  and  to  award  damages  where  a loss  of  time  has  been 
incurred.  A case  which  the  petty  sessions  have  ceased  ever  to  entertain. 

Applications  to  the  quarter  sessions  are  very  generally  successful,  and  the  expense 
incurred  is  but  5 s.,  which  is  always  ordered  to  be  paid  by  the  individual  against  whom  a 
decree  is  obtained. 

“ When  wages  are  not  granted,”  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy,  “ the  woman  with  more  than 
one  bastard  has  hardly  any  other  resource  than  begging;  while  she  has  but  one  she 
endeavours,  if  possible,  to  support  herself  by  occasional  labour;  but  she  does  not  obtain  it 
very  readily.  . In  certain  months  she  may  find  work  in  the  fields ; but  people  are  unwilling 
to  admit  her  into  their  houses.  If  she  has  more  than  one  child,  she  is  too  much  occupied  in 
the  charge  of  them  to  be  able  to  earn  her  livelihood  by  industry,  and  she  is  sure  to  resort  to 
begging,  of  which  there  are  four  or  five  instances  known  here,  and  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  to  prostitution.” 

Ihe  Rev.  gentleman  described  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  are  driven 
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to  this  extremity  as  deplorable  in  the  extreme.  Unable  to  pay  their  rent,  they  are  first 
driven  from  their  cabins;  they  then  rear  a wretched  hovel  of  sods  against  some  ditch,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  is  discovered  by  the  farmer  on  whose  ground  it  is,  is  immediately  pulled  down 
in  order  to  prevent  the  corruption  of  his  children  and  of  his  servants.  She  then  goes  to 
another  place,  and  finds  the  whole  neighbourhood  leagued  against  her;  she  is  thus  com- 
pelled to  lead  a wretched  and  vagabond  life,  and  gradually  rendered  reckless  by  her  suffer- 
ings, and  by  a consciousness  of  her  degradation,  she  instructs  her  children  in  every  kind  of 
vice,  and  ultimately  takes  refuse  in  a town,  where  she  soon  terminates  her  miserable  exist- 
ence. Few  of  the  children  of  these  women  outlive  the  period  of  infancy;  but  if  they  do, 
they  become  the  pest  of  society,  and  endeavour  to  make  other  children  as  bad  as  themselves. 
“ Last  Sunday,”  said  Mr.  Dinan,  “ on  goin^  to  a chapel  that  I have  up  towards  the  moun- 
tains, I found  that  such  a woman  as  Mr.  Sheehy  has  described  had  erected  a hut  by  the 
side  of  the  road.  I caught  her  son,  a boy  of  seven  years  of  age,  in  the  act  of  teaching  the 
most  horrible  imprecations  and  acts  of  the  grossest  obscenity  to  a child  of  only  five  years 
eld.  I chastised  the  elder  boy,  and  thereby  drew  down  on  me  the  abuse  of  the  mother, 
who  said  that  her  child  had  a right  to  do  what  he  liked.” 


Bastardy. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taVen  by 
P.  F.  Jolmstone,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kildysart. 
Bar.  Clonderalaw. 


Persons  who  attended  the  'Examination. 


Andrew  Clancy,  farmer  with  100  acres. — Dr.  Costelloe,  of  the  dispensary. — Rev.  Andrew 
Davoran,  protestant  rector. — Michael  Heiiir,  innkeeper.— John  Keane,  a farmer  of  seven 

acres. — Mathias  Kearny,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  P.  M'Guane,  roman-catholic  curate. 

John  Maguire,  blacksmith.— Daniel  M'Knight,  weaver. — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith.— F.  G. 

Morony,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  Moron y,  postmaster. — Michael  Murrough,  farmer  of  11  acres 

Patrick  Murrough,  land  surveyor,  and  a fanner  holding  10  acres. — John  Owens,  grocer. 


Parish  Kilfarboy, 
including  town  of 
Miltown  Malbay. 
Bar.  Ibrickane. 


Rev.  Mr.  M'Guane  declared  himself  unable  to  ascertain  the  entire  number  of  bastards 
in  the  parish,  for  that  as  they  arrive  at  an  adult  age  they  merge  in  the  population,  and  the 
stigma  of  their  birth  is  almost  forgotten.  He  could,  however,  speak  more  positively  as  to 
the  absolute  number  of  legitimate  births,  as  compared  with  others.  He  found  1,000  births 
in  his  parochial  books  since  the  census  of  1831,  and  out  of  that  there  were  not  more  than 
20  illegitimate  ; that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  l to  50.  The  parish  never  undertakes  the  sup- 
port of  bastards,  unless  they  be  deserted ; and  there  have  been  but  three  instances  of  that 
crime  during  the  last  10  years,  in  each  of  which  the  children  were  supported  by  contribu- 
tions collected  by  the  roman-catholic  clergymen.  During  the  30  years  that  Mr.  Davoren 
had  been  acting  as  a magistrate  at  Miltown  there  had  not  occurred  even  a suspected  case 
of  infanticide.  The  majority  of  bastard  cases  occur  between  farm  servants,  male  and 
female,  who,  from  frequent  opportunity,  are  more  exposed  to  temptation.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  father  is  generally  poor,  and  shows  much  reluctance  to  assist  in  the  main- 
tenance of  his  offspring.  Those  of  a better  class  are  not,  however,  found  so  willing  to  do  so. 
When  there  is  not  any  disparity  in  the  condition  of  the  parties,  the  parents  of  the  girl  often 
make  up  a sum  of  money  as  a portion,  and  thereby  succeed  in  effecting  a marriage  between 
them;  “ but,”  said  Mr.  M'Guane,  “ this  effort  is  frequently  not  necessary,  when  a feeling 
of  honour  induces  the  man  to  many  his  victim,  as  the  only  reparation  in  his  power ; where 
there  is  great  inequality  between  them,  however,  I do  not  press  this  reparation,  as  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  girl  herself  could  have  expected  it  when  yielding  to  solicitation.” 

The  mother  has  no  direct  mode  of  procuring  assistance  from  the  father  unless  he  gives  it 
-voluntarily,  except  by  applying  to  the  magistx-ates  for  an  award  of  wages,  for  expenses  incur- 
red and  work  performed  in  nursing  the  child.  It  has  been  the  practice  of  the  bench  to 
entertain  such  questions  for  the  last  20  years;  but  applications  or  the  kind  are  not  very 
numerous.  Mr.  Davoren  stated  that  there  had  been  one  the  last  Thursday,  and  he  did  not 
recollect  when  there  had  been  one  before,  certainly  not  for  the  last  two  years.  From  the  point 
on  which  the  claim  is  founded  nothing  can  be  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child;  as  to 
the  sum  granted,  it  altogether  depends  on  what  had  been  .promised  by  the  father.  In  the 
case  above  alluded  to  it  was  2 l.  for  the  year ; and  in  general  it  may  be  set  down  as  between 

los.  and  15  s.  a quarter. — (Morony.) Any  variation  in  the  amount  depends  not  on  the 

power  of  the  father  to  pay,  but  merely  upon  what  it  can  be  proved  that  he  has  in  any  man- 
ner contracted  to  give. 

The  system  of  granting  wages  for  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  has  been  in 
operation  for  such  a length  of  time,  that  it  is  difficult  to  compare  the  present  state  of  the 
parish,  as  to  bastardy,  with  what  it  might  have  been  previously.  Both  Mr.  M'Guane  and 
Mr.  Davoren,  who  knew  the  parish  previous  to  its  introduction,  did  not  think  that  it  pro- 
duced any  alteration.  There  are  a few  women  who  have  had  children  by  different  fathers, 
but  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  women  whose  characters  would  render  it  exceedingly 
difficult  to  substantiate  a statement  of  a promise  made  to  them  by  any  individual ; and  in 
point  of  fact,  there  is  but  one  of  them  who  has  endeavoured  to  derive  any  advantage  from 
her  intrigues,  by  an  appeal  to  the' laws  for  wages,  and  she  was  unable  to  prove  her  case. — 

(Morony.) Mr.  M'Guane  had  met  only  with  one  instance  where  it  had  appeared  that  a 

woman  was  anxious  to  have  a child,  in  order  to  benefit  by  the  wages  to  be  received  in  this 
manner ; and  he  stated  as  follows  : — " I was  holding  a station*  at  the  mountain  foot,  and 

amongst 
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amongst  others  a hoy  of  about  18  came  to  me,  and  I asked  him,  of  course,  whether  he  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  other  sex,  and  he  said  no,  but  that  it  was  not  for  the  want  of  offers, 
for  that  a girl  had  asked  him  to  do  what  he  liked  with  her,  and  said  that  she  would  swear 
the  child,  if  she  had  one,  to  another  man.” 

The  magistrates  have  no  power  to  inflict  any  punishment  upon  those  who  apply  for 
wages.  No  difference  is  ever  made  on  account  of  the  applicant  having  had  more  than  one 
child,  as  the  amount  awarded  always  depends  on  what  it  can  be  proved  that  the  man 
promised. 

Kenny,  Clancy  and  Molony  agreed  that  the  sum  awarded  for  wages  never  operated  as 
an  inducement  to  any  young  man  to  marry  the  girl  in  the  receipt  of  it.  Any  young  woman 
who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child  always  finds  considerable  difficulty  in  procuring  a hus- 
band; but  there  are  cases  known  where  this  general  repugnance  has  been  overcome  by  the 
offer,  on  the  part  of  individuals  of  the  upper  classes,  of  certain  advantages  to  be  received  by 
the  man  who  would  consent  to  take  as  a wife  the  woman  who  had  cohabited  with  them. 
Mr.  Maguane  observed  upon  this  point,  that  he  perceived  with  regret  that  a female,  who 
has  been  seduced  by  a gentleman,  is  not  looked  upon  as  being  altogether  so  impure  as  one 
who  has  been  led  into  error  by  one  in  her  own  station  ; and  he  added  that  this  leniency  of 
opinion  arose  from  the  probability  that  she  had  weighty  reasons  for  her  yielding.  The 
eagerness  to  procure  land  is  so  great,  in  consequence  of  its  being  the  only  source  of  support 
to  the  peasantry,  that  nothing  is  so  likely  to  procure  a partner  for  such  a girl  as  the  temptation 
of  a small  farm  ; and  he  knew  of  instances  where  such  temptation  had  not  been  resisted. 
Kenny  said,  that  if  a girl  who  has  been  “unfortunate  ” continues  to  behave  herself  properly 
in  other  respects,  and  does  not  degenerate  into  a prostitute,  she  does  not  suffer  much  in 
point  of  fact,  further  than  the  difficulty  of  finding  a husband.  She  is  readily  taken  as  an 
out-door  servant,  and  sometimes  even  as  a house  servant  by  farmers ; but  in  consideration 
of  her  being  somewhat  occupied  in  attending  to  her  child,  she  is  obliged  to  accept  half  wages 
“ as  for  the  bastard,”  said  Molony,  “ there  will  be  always  somebody  to  recollect  how  he 
came  into  the  world  ; but  if  he  is  a quiet  boy  no  one  will  speak  against  him ; and  if  he  be 
well  off,  a small  farmer  would  not  be  such  a fool  as  to  refuse  him  his  daughter  if  he  deserved 
her,  but  perhaps  if  he  was  poor  it  would  be  otherwise.” 

As  to  the  description  of  evidence  required  at  the  sessions,  Mr.  Davoren  stated,  that  the 
magistrates  require  that  the  woman  who  applies  for  wages  should  prove,  either  by  her  own 
testimony  or  by  that  of  other  witnesses,  that  the  father  of  her  child  has  at  any  time  under- 
taken to  pay  the  expenses  for  the  labour  to  which  the  maintenance  of  such  child  shall  have 
exposed  her.  If  it  can  be  proved  that  the  father  has  given  money  for  such  a purpose,  even 
without  a verbal  declaration  on  the  point,  such  an  act  is  looked  upon  as  an  acknowledgment 
of  the  obligation ; and  though  he  is  always  summoned  to  attend  and  to  disprove,  if  pos- 
sible, the  statements  of  the  female,  it  is  not  very  likely  that  he  would  escape.  Mr.  Morony, 
the  magistrate,  said,  that  they  would  look  upon  the  question  merely  as  any  other  contract 
for  wages,  and  would  decide  solely  upon  the  evidence,  without  any  regard  to  the  character 
of  either  party. 

The  magistrates  have  no  power  to  punish  the  reputed  father  if  he  refuse  to  pay  the  sum 
awarded  against  him;  they  can  issue  a warrant  of  distraint  against  his  goods;  but  that 
proceeding  has  hardly  ever  been  found  necessary,  as  obedience  has  almost  always  been 
yielded  to  their  decree.  The  father  is  ordered  to  pay  the  sum  at  once,  but  in  general  the 
period  of  payment  is  a matter  for  arrangement  between  the  parties,  though  the  time  nomi- 
nally given  by  the  bench  is  10  days.  A second  application  is  seldom  resorted  to.  The 
father  continues  to  pay  until  the  child  is  weaned;  and  it  has  never  been  observed  that  the 
burthen  thus  imposed  for  so  short  a time  has  had  the  effect  of  driving  him  to  marry  the 
woman.  The  churchwardens  do  not  interfere  in  the  business,  which  does  not  in  any  way 
concern  the  parish  generally,  neither  is  it  deemed  necessary  that  the  man  should  acknowledge 
his  paternity. 

Some  women  adopt  another  mode  of  procuring  indemnification,  by  bringing  actions 
against  the  father  at  quarter  sessions  for  the  recovery  of  wages  for  nursing.  If  they  make 
good  their  case  the  assistant  barrister  may  grant  them  a decree ; and  if  any  delay  should 
occur  in  the  payment,  he  is  empowered  to  commit  the  recusant  to  prison. 

The  charge  of  a single  child  unsupported  by  wages,  drawn  from  its  father,  does  not  neces- 
sarily drive  any  woman  to  beggary.  She  may  sometimes  be  turned  out  of  doors  by  her 
father,  hut  she  will  be  sure  to  get  something  underhand  from  her  mother  or  other  relations; 
she  may  even  gain  a partial  subsistence  by  occasional  work ; but  if  she  have  more  than  one 
child  she  can  hardly  escape  mendicancy,  and  she  will  not  pursue  it  in  her  own  parish  but  at 
a distance.  Mr.  Maguane  observed,  that  there  was  more  than  one  woman  at  that  time  in 
Miltown  supporting  herself  and  several  bastards  by  begging,  but  they  have  all  come  from, 
other  places,  though  some  of  them  have  increased  their  families  since  their  arrival.  It  is 
not  unlikely  that  natives  of  the  place,  who  have  left  their  home  after  their  seduction,  are 
following  the  same  mode  of  life  elsewhere ; and  Molony  said  he  has  actually  seen  one  woman 
doing  so  in  the  town  of  Kilrush. 

Mr.  Davoren  observed,  that  all  the  women  alluded  to  were  had  characters,  and  their 
children  participated  in  the  vices  of  their  mothers ; but  there  are  a few  women  who  have  had 
but  one  cnild  to  whom  this  remark  did  not  apply,  and  who  when  the  fathers  of  their  child- 
ren have  refused  to  allow  them  anything,  are  cautious  in  their  conduct,  and  avoid  doing 
anything  offensive,  through  the  hope  that  they  may  at  some  time  be  induced  to  marry  them; 
“ but,”  observed  Mr.  Morony,  " it  is  when  the  man  has  chosen  another  girl  for  a wife  that 
the  mischief  begins,  and  then  it  is  that  we  expect  her  to  prefer  a claim  for  wages.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Michael  Comyn,  roman-catliolic  rector — Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  roman-catholic  curate. 

Simon  Curry,  nailor. — John  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres. — John  Daly,  able-bodied 
beggarman.— Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding. — George  Fitzgerald,  esq. 

gentleman  farmer — Thomas  Foley,  small  farmer — Thomas  Healy,  beggarman Patrick 

Hehir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer. — William  M‘Donnell, 
labourer.— Joshua  M'Eneuny,  middling  farmer.— James  M'Maiion,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, protestant  curate.— Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician.— Thomas  Studdert,  esq.,  j.  r.— 
Patrick  Siiillagh,  middling  farmer. — Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esq.,  j.  p. — And  several 
others,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 


Bastardy. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  E.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Mollov,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilferagh, 
village  of  Kilkee. 
Bar.  Moyarta. 


The  exact  number  of  bastards  could  not  be  ascertained,  but- the  opinion  of  all  present 
was,  that,  considering  the  extent  of  the  parish  and  the  density  of  the  population,  the  number 
was  extremely  small.  The  attachment  of  a mother  toward  an  illegitimate  child  is  very 
strong,  and  a case  of  deserting  a child  never  occurs  here;  indeed,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
difficulty  women  can  be  prevailed  on  to  give  up  an  illegitimate  child  to  the  reputed  father, 
in  order  that  he  may  support  it.  No  case  of  infanticide  or  of  finding  a child  dead  has  ever 
occurred  in  this  parish  within  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses.  When  the  woman  is  brought 
to  bed  her  friends  generally  apply  to  the  father  for  some  maintenance  for  the  child,  anS  if 
his  means  are  at  ail  adequate,  he  usually  makes  some  provision  for  the  offspring.  In  cases, 
however,  amongst  the  poorest,  which  rarely  occur,  an  attempt  is  often  made  to  elude  any 
promise ; if  a promise  can,  however,  be  proved  before  the  magistrates,  they  will  recognize 
the  claim  and  award  the  sum  agreed  on  between  the  man  and  the  woman.  Very  frequently 
a feeling  of  honour  and  a desire  to  repair  the  injury  done  to  the  woman’s  character,  leads  to 
marriage,  and  marriages  under  these  circumstances  have  been  observed  to  turn  out  happily. 

Mr.  Studdart  says,  “ If  the  petty  sessions  were  regularly  held  here  throughout  the  year, 
the  number  of  applications  would  certainly  average  eight;  at  present,  held  as  they  are 
during  the  summer  only,  they  do  not  amount  to  move  than  four,  and  these  applications  pro- 
ceeding only  from  those  in  very  poor  circumstances ; the  more  comfortable  farmers  seldom 
allow  these  matters  to  go  so  far ; public  opinion  does  not  encourage  such  an  exposure.” 

Before  the  birth  of  the  child  wages  are  never  granted,  and  then  the  sum  seldom  or  indeed 
ever  exceeds  3?.  or  4 1.  This,  however,  depends  entirely  on  the  sum  applied  for;  the  woman 
claims  so  much  wages  for  the  nursing  of  her  child,  and,  if  proved  by  the  testimony  of  another 
witness,  she  will  receive  it. 

The  system  of  granting  wages  has  not  produced  any  sensible  effect  in  increasing  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children;  they  are  rather  on  the  decrease,  though  the  population  for 
the  last  four  years  has  wonderfully  increased. 

Mr.  Studdart  says,  “We  have  never  yet  had  a second  application  for  wages  from  the 
same  woman.” 

The  sum  granted  as  wages  is  so  small  it  could  not  induce  any  man  to  marry  the  mother 
of  an  illegitimate  child,  and  such  women  seldom  get  any  one  to  marry  them,  unless  (which 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  happens)  a sum  of  money  was  raised  among  her  relations  as  a 
dowiy,  to  induce  some  one  far  inferior  to  her  in  condition  to  marry  her.  MTiierny  says. 

The  loss  of  character,  when  publicly  known,  deters  any  respectable  person  from  being 
seen  courting  her;  besides,  by  her  own  sex  she  is  looked  down  on  as  degraded,  and  I should 
be  sorry  indeed  to  have  my  daughter  seen  speaking  to  her ; but  it  would  be  cruel  to  taunt 
her  with  it,  for  I am  quite  sure  she  feels  it  enough  one  way  or  another,  without  speaking  to 
her  on  the  subject;  neither  would  the  bastard  ever  be  upbraided  by  his  neighbours,  unless 
he  did  something  to  make  them  angry;  and  if  he  wished  to  get  married  into  a respectable 
family  there  would  be  a great  deal  to  do,  and  I do  not  think,  unless  he  had  a tolerable  for- 
tune for  one  of  us,  he  would  find  it  an  easy  matter  to  get  a wife.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray 
says,  “ I have  generally  observed  that  bastards  among  the  more  respectable  agricultural 
classes  marry  people  of  inferior  families.” — “ You  ought  to  make  some  difference,”  observed 
Kennedy,  “ between  a male  and  female  bastard.  A woman  will  seldom  or  scarcely  ever 
make  a decent  match,  because  she  is  not  able  to  work  her  way  in  the  world  as  a man 
can  do.” 

The  reputed  father  is  summoned  to  attend  the  petty  sessions ; and  then  it  is  necessary  for 
the  woman  to  prove,  by  the  testimony  of  a witness,  either  a promise  on  his  part  to  maintain 
the  child  or  some  act  of  adoption,  such  as  giving  money  for  the  child’s  support ; the  man 
also  is  allowed  to  produce  witnesses  to  disprove  the  story  told  by  the  woman ; if  he  succeeds 
in  doing  so,  the  case  is  dismissed ; if  he  fails,  the  sum  claimed  is  awarded  against  him.  It  has 
happened,  however,  that  the  case  for  the  appellant  has  been  clearly  proved,  and  equally  so 
that  for  the  defendant,  the  magistrates  then  settled  the  case  to  the  best  of  their  discretion. 
The  woman’s  character  is  not  taken  into  consideration ; the  only  thing  required  i*,-  that  she 
shall  have  her  case  clearly  proved,  and  if  she  would  do  this  10  times  over,  she  would  be 
entitled  to  get  relief. 

If  the  reputed  father  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  sum,  the  magistrates  can  only  issue 
a warrant  against  his  goods ; his  person  cannot  be  touched,  except  by  a decree  from  the 
quarter  sessions;  the  amount  is  awarded  in  one  sum  ; frequently  a few  days  are  granted  to 
the  reputed  father  to  pay  it.  “ This  is  done,”  Mr.  Studdart  says,  “ because  it  would  be 
cruel  to  force  a man  to  pay  a large  sum  at  once.”  To  enforce  wages,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  reputed  father  is  not  necessary.  “ In  fact,”  observes  Mr.  Studdart,  “ they  generally 

0.5.  14  acknowledge 
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acknowledge  the  child  long  before  they  come  to  us ; the  point  we  are  called  on  to  decide  is, 
whether  the  promise  to  pay  has  been  made  or  not.”  No  case  has  occurred  here  of  a father 
absconding  to  avoid  the  payment  of  the  sum  awarded  against  him. 

Women  have  never  been  reduced  in  this  parish  to  beg,  in  consequence  of  their  having 
bastard  children ; they  will  sometimes  get  work  in  the  fields  in  setting  or  picking  potatoes, 
but  seldom  would  a woman  who  had  lost  her  character  be  admitted  into  a farmer’s  family 
as  a farm  servant.  Neither  have  such  women  become  prostitutes  in  this  parish.  “ But 
I am  sure,”  says  Fitzgerald,  “ frequently  the  beggarwomen  vvho  come  into  this  part  of  the 
country,  have  been  obliged  to  leave  home  in  consequence  of  their  misconduct;  indeed,  no 
complaint  is  so  common,  during  the  summer,  as  that  they  have  been  forced  to  fly  from  their 
own  parishes  owing  to  a ‘ misfortune;’  and  no  woman  would  admit  this  but  one  who  had 
undergone  great  privation  and  hardship.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn  further  observes,  “ The 
very  act  of  begging  from  infancy,  coupled  with  the  scenes  the  young  children  must  be 
brought  up  in,  of  necessity  renders  them  also  loose  members  of  society.”  In  this  parish  the 
father  seldom  refuses  to  support  his  illegitimate  child;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  often  been 
the  subject  of  remark,  how  such  and  such  a one  maintains  his  illegitimate  child ; should  he- 
however  do  so,  injury  must  necessarily  accrue  to  the  mother’s  health,  when  she  is  obliged  to 
wander  up  and  down  in  all  seasons,  exposed  to  the  uncertainty  of  procuring  a night’ 
lodging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Killaloe. 
Bar.  Tulla. 


James  Burke,  small  shopkeeper. — Pat  Courneen,  weaver. — Mary  Courneev,  his  wife,  employed 
to  nurse  a deserted  child.— Pat  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres.— Pat  Doolan,  a resi- 
dent beggar.— Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres. — John  Gilmore,  innkeeper. —Pat. 
Hehir,  a mendicant. — Pat  M‘Donnell,  labourer. — Captain  Martin,  j.  p.— Judy  Minahan,  a 

town  beggar. — Mr.  O’Brien. Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish. — Dr.  Pur- 

don,  dispensary  surgeon. — Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker.— Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-catholic- 
curate. — Widow  Slattery. — Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan, 
roman-catholic  priest. 


Most  of  the  witnesses  examined  bore  testimony  to  the  rare  occurrence  of  bastardy  in  the 
parish.  No  person  could  tell  the  entire  number  of  bastards;  but  Mr.  Dunear  and  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Vaughan  said,  there  could  not  be  more  than  three  or  four  cases  of  it  in  a year,  and  at- 
any  rate  it  is  not  on  the  increase.  They  are  never  supported  by  the  parish,  except  when 
deserted,  and  then  a cess  is  levied  for  their  support.  There  are  only  three  deserted  children 
in  the  parish ; and  Mr.  Martin  says,  these  have  been  the  only  instances  of  desertion  within  the 
last  five  years ; and  though  it  would  of  course  be  hard  to  prove  it,  he  thinks  they  were 
deserted  by  women  from  other  parishes.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  women  destroying 
their  children.  About  a year  ago  a woman  was  tried  who  had  thrown  her  child  into  the- 
canal,  but  it  was  proved  by  medical  men  that  the  infant  had  been  still-born.  If  the  father 
be  sure  of  the  paternity,  he  is  well  inclined  to  support  his  child,  and  will  often  marry  the 
woman,  a practice  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  says  he  always  encourages. 

The  bench  of  magistrates  at  Killaloe  do  not  at  present  grant  wages  to  women  with 
bastards.  Mr.  Martin  got  a legal  opinion,  which  induced  him  to  refuse  applications  for  that 
purpose. 

At  Clonrara,  a short  distance  off,  the  magistrates  do  give  wages,  and  there  are  generally 
four  or  five  applications  in  the  year.  The  woman  obtains  about  5 /.,  but  the  sum  is  regulated 
by  the  circumstances  of  the  father.  Since  the  petty  sessions  have  refused  to  interfere  at 
Killaloe,  women  have  not  had  recourse  to  the  quarter  sessions  for  compensation. 

When  wages  were  given  it  was  usual  for  women  to  swear  the  child  before  birth,  that  in 
case  of  being  unsuccessful  before  the  petty  sessions,  she  might  be  able  to  substantiate  the 
charge  before  the  assistant  barrister. 

Since  the  system  of  not  giving  wages  has  been  adopted,  the  number  of  bastards  has  not' 
varied  ; and  Mr.  Martin  thinks  the  numbers  small  in  a population  of  8,000. 

.About  five  years  ago,  when  the  practice  of  giving  wages  existed,  a woman  applied  ao-ai  ns  t- 
a man  whom  she  stated  to  be  the  father  of  her  second  bastard,  as  he  was  of  her  first.°  She- 
was  awarded  but  a very  small  sum,  being  considered  undeserving,  in  proportion  to  the  numbei 
of  her  illegitimate  children. 

The  high  spirit  of  the  young  men  in  this  quarter  would  never  allow  them  to  marry  a 
woman  merely  for  the  wages  obtained  on  account  of  her  child;  such  a thing  was  never 
known,  vv  hen  the  character  of  a girl  becomes  suspicious  from  her  behaviour  to  a young 
man,  she  is  more  apt  to  be  treated  with  scorn  than  if  she  had  even  had  an  illegitimate  child. 
In  the  latter  case  a feeling  of  pity  is  excited ; but  it  often  happens,  according  to  Mr.  Vau°-han, 
that  m the  former  a young  man  will  marry  a girl  merely  to  free  her  from  this  suspicion. 
Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  great  difficuly  in  getting  husbands.  Mr. 
Martin  knows  one  instance  only  where  a girl  of  the  kind  got  married  to  a man  who  was 
not  the  father  of  the  child.  The  match  was  made  through  love  on  the  part  of  the  husband, 
and  it  has  turned  out  well.  If  her  frailty  extends  no  further  than  having  one  child,  and  she 
be  in  other  respects  well  behaved,— though  in  such  a case  a woman  will  certainly  have  lost 
her  caste,— it  is  not  usual  with  her  equals  to  treat  her  harshly.  “ I would  not  like  much,” 
says  Mrs.  Mahony,  “to  see  my  daughter  keeping  company  with  her,  but  sure,  if  her  misfor- 
tune possessed  over  her,  (t.e.  if  she  has  but  one  child,)  “she  is  to  be  pitied,  poor  thing.”' 

The 
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The  bastard  certainly  suffers  from  the  incontinence  of  his  parent ; for  though  he  is  not  an 
object  of  disdain,  yet  he  is  liable  to  be  taunted  with  his  misfortune  on  all  occasions  of  quarrel. 
It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  if  he  had  a little  money,  he  would  find  any  difficulty  in 
getting-  a wife. 

There  are  no  wages  granted  at  Killaloe ; but  at  Clonrara,  a neighbouring  parish,  the 
woman  is  obliged  to  prove  previous  promise  on  the  part  of  the  father,  though  lie  is  allowed 
to  produce  any  evidence  against  the  charge,  which  he  may  be  able  to  bring  forward.  If  the 
woman  be  of  otherwise  good  character,  and  the  man  not  so,  Mr.  Martin  says  the  magistrates 
would  take  her  testimony  in  preference. 

Mr.  Duncan  states  that  he  does  not  know  an  instance  where  the  father  has  refused  to  pay 
the  award.  The  warrants  are  all  directed  to  him,  and  he  does  not  find  any  difficulty  in 
levying  the  amount.  If  the  father  refuses  there  is  no  authority  to  punish  him,  the  only 
mode  of  compulsion  is  to  distrain  his  goods;  the  person  is  safe.  The  Sum  awarded  being 
considered  as  wages  due  for  services  performed,  or  expenses  in  nursing,  or  as  a debt  result- 
ing from  a previous  promise,  is  usually  directed  to  be  paid  at  once,  but  the  mother  generally 
draws  it  in  small  portions,  without  the  necessity  of  more  than  one  application  to  the  magis- 
trates, as  the  parish  at  large  is  in  no  way  concerned  in  the  matter.  The  churchwarden, 
who  represents  the  parish,  never  interferes  ex  officio.  The  woman  applies  directly  for  a 
summons  against  the  man  she  charges.  There  is  not  at  the  present  moment  a single  woman 
in  tire  parish  of  Killaloe  who  is  in  the  receipt  of  a legal  compensation  for  an  illegitimate  child. 

There  is  only  one  beggar  with  illegitimate  children  in  the  parish,  and  she  is  a stranger, 
having  been  driven  out  of  her  own  parish  hy  the  force  of  public  opinion.  And  as  to  a woman 
being  driven  to  prostitution  in  consequence  of  having  an  illegitimate  child,  there  is  not  a 
prostitute  in  the  parish  except  those  who  have  come  after  the  soldiers  from  other  places. 
Mr.  Vaughan  says,  that  in  the  rare  opportunities  he  has  had  of  making  any  observations, 
he  has  found  that  great  affection  is  shown  by  mothers  to  their  illegitimate  offspring.  He 
recollects  where  a woman  carried  on  a regular  system  of  annoyance  to  get  her  child" out  of 
the  hands  of  the  father.  An  illegitimate  child  cannot  be  much  worse  off  than  the  children 
lawfully  begotten  of  the  lower  class  in  general. 
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Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnstone,  Esq. 
E.  B.  ilollov.  Esq. 


Parish  Killaloe. 


Bar.  Tu'la. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Austin  Carrio,  one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Instruction. ——————— 

Thomas  Curran,  dyer  and  pawnbroker. — James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper. — Lawrence  Farisb  Kilmana- 
Doherty,  labourer. — John  Donoghue,  a cottier,  bolding  five  acres. — Doctor  Finucane,  dis-  been. 

pensary  surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer. — James  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres. — Thomas  bar.  Corcomroa. 

Ltsaght,  labourer. — Austin  M'Carthy,  a cottier  holding  two  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally,  p.  p. 

— Patrick  M'Namara,  weaver. — Mr.  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector John 

Malone,  a cottier  holding  four  acres. — John  Morissy,  weaver. — James  Mulqueny,  farmer  of 
five  acres. — John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer. — Patrick  Quinn,  baker. — Widow  Rourke, 

•widow  of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans. — Matthias  Tiiynne,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Arch- 
dean Whitty,  protestant  rector,  and  justice  of  the  peace. — Mechanics,  labourers  and  others, 
besides  the  above,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Although  the  assistant  commissioners  are  unable  to  ascertain  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  in  the  parish,  yet  it  was  found  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry,  that  the  applica- 
tions to  the  magistrates  in  cases  of  rape,  had  somewhat  increased.  Bastard  children  were 
never  supported  by  the  parish;  and  it  was  stated  that  there  had  not  been  a case  where  one 
of  them  was  deserted  by  the  mother  for  the  last  four  years.  There  were  then,  however,  two 
foundlings  supported  by  individuals,  who  were  exposed  about  five  or  six  years  ago,  and 
whose  expenses  had  not  been  paid  for  some  time  back.  Collections  are  made  at  the 
roman-catholic  chapel  for  nursing  two  other  foundlings,  who  were  also  exposed  anterior  to 
the  above-mentioned  period.  There  had  been  only  one  case  of  infanticide  within  the  last 
10  years.  The  infant  was  found  in  a bog  lake,  but  no  traces  of  the  mother  could  be  dis- 
covered at  the  time.  When  the  investigation  commenced  there  was  the  greatest  anxiety 
evinced  to  detect  the  parent,  hut  this  zeal  soon  wore  off’,  and  it  was  ascertained  eventually, 
that  the  suspected  criminal  had  been  screened,  and  got  out  of  the  way.  It  has  been 
observed  in  that  district,  that  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  generally  maintain  them 
very  well,  according  to  their  means ; and  Archdeacon  Wliitty  said,  that  most  applications 
to  the  petty  sessions  arose  from  the  mother’s  making  exorbitant  demands,  and  not  from  the 
unwillingness  of  the  reputed  father  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  child.  On  these 
occasions  the  general  defence  set  up,  is  the  unreasonable  amount  claimed  by  the  mother, 
and  the  assertion  by  the  father,  that  if  the  child  be  left  to  himself  he  would  be  able  to 
maintain  it  at  a much  less  expense.  Several  of  the  witnesses  remarked  that  the  business 
Js  generally  hushed  up,  until  the  reported  marriage  of  the  man,  when  the  mother,  fearing 
that  no  allowance  will  any  longer  be  made,  brings  the  matter  before  the  public.  There  had 
had  been  no  instance  known  there  of  a marriage  having  taken  place  from  feelings  of 
honour,  after  the  affair  had  been  made  public  by  being  brought  before  the  bench  of  ma- 

. The  system  of  granting  wages  has  been  in  practice  there  ever  since  the  sessions  were  first 
instituted;  but  where  applications  are  made  to  the  magistrates  before  the  birth  of  the  child, 
they  always  refer  them  to  the  quarter  sessions.  As  to  the  amount  usually  granted,  although 
°-5-  m the 
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the  women  often  apply  for  the  whole  61.  allowed  by  the  Act  of  Parliament,  yet  the  magis- 
trates very  rarely  decree  more  than  3/.  Out  of  20  applications  which  had  been  made  at 
the  petty  sessions,  there  had  not  been  more  than  five  successful,  owing  to  the  evidence  to 
make  out  the  case  having  failed.  The  amount  awarded  in  these  cases  varies  accordino-  to 
the  contract  made  between  the  parties.  In  entertaining  the  question,  the  individual  cir- 
cumstances are  never  taken  into  account,  the  magistrates  conceiving  that  their  power  is 
limited  to  the  consideration  of  the  bargain  alone,  and  no  farther. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  the  amount  generally  awarded  was  so  trifling,  that 
there  could  be  no  inducement  thereby  held  out  to  incontinency ; besides,  as  Archdeacon 
Whitty  declared,  he  must  do  the  people  the  justice  to  say,  their  chastity  is  marvellous, 
when  their  poverty  and  wretchedness  are  considered ; and  several  persons  added,  that  the 
morality  of  the  women  had  considerably  increased  since  the  military  had  been  withdrawn. 

With  regard  to  the  difficulty  that  girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  would  have  in 
procuring  husbands,  four  different  witnesses  stated  that  a great  difference  would  be 
made  on  that  point  between  a woman  who  had  a child,  by  a countryman,  and  one  who  had 
connected  herself  with  a gentleman.  In  the  former  case,  no  one  would  have  anything  to 
say  to  her,  while  in  the  latter  many  would  be  anxious  to  marry  her,  in  the  hope  of  getting 
money  ; all  agreed,  however,  that  by  far  the  greater  number  of  women  who  had  committed 
themselves,  remained  unmarried.  It  does  not  always  follow,  however,  that  a woman  loses 
all  respect  because  she  has  had  a child ; and  Mr.  M'Nally  said,  that  the  people  are  dis- 
cerning enough  to,  and  do  consider  particularly  the  circumstances  under  which  she  had 
been  seduced.  There  was  only  one  instance  remembered  there  of  a person  being  induced 
to  marry  a woman  under  these  circumstances,  through  the  influence  of  one  of  the  higher 
orders.  The  case  occurred  in  a grazing  part  of  the  parish,  and  the  woman  was  allowed  five 
cows,  which  tempted  a young  man,  who  was  her  inferior  in  station,  to  marry  her.  The 
stain,  however,,  never  wears  off  the  child,  and  several  cases  had  occurred  there  of  intended 
marriages  being  broken  off  in  consequence  of  a discovery  that  one  of  the  parties  was 
illegitimate. 

In  a case  of  an  application  for  wages  for  nursing  a child,  proof  of  a contract  by  a witness 
is  all  that  is  required,  before  it  can  be  adjudicated  on  by  a bench  of  magistrates.  The 
woman’s  own  oath  and  that  of  her  witness,  does  most,  however,  preclude  any  proof  to  be 
offered  .by  the  man  to  the  contrary,  as  he  has  it  in  his  power  to  disprove  by  witnesses  the 
statement  made  by  the  complainant.  The  reputed  father  is  always  first  summoned  to 
attend;  and  as  the  magistrates  do  not  consider  that  they  have  any  j urisdiction  beyond  the 
simple  case  brought  before  them,  they  do  not  go  into  the  character  of  the  women,  conse- 
quently a second  application  might  be  equally  successful  with  the  first. 

In  case  the  reputed  father  should  not  pay,  the  magistrates  can  issue  a warrant  against  . his 
goods,  a course,  however,  which  it  has  never  been  necessary  to  adopt  there.  As  to  the  time 
within  which  the  amount  avvarded  is  to  be  paid,  the  magistrates,  when  they  find  the  person 
decreed  to  pay  is  in  poor  circumstances,  generally  recommend  the  woman  to  receive  it  in 
instalments.  This  has  been  found,  from  experience,  to  be  the  best  and  most  convenient  way 
for  both  parties.  It  has  never  been  known  that  the  order  for  payment  of  wages  has  driven 
the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  girl,  because  the  wages  are  not  continued  beyond  the  wean- 
ing of  the  child.  It  was  also  stated,  that  after  the  case  has  been  once  brought  before  the 
magistrates,  the  fathers  continue  to  pay  very  regularly  for  the  child  until  it  is  weaned,  but 
after  that  period,  the  bench  would  not  entertain  tTie  question.  No  acknowledgement  by  the 
reputed  father  is  necessary  to  enforce  an  order  for  wages,  nor  is  there  any  application  made 
in  the  first  instance  to  the  churchwarden;  it  is  made  to  the  bench  direct.  The  reputed 
father  has  never  been  known  to  abscond,  where  wages  have  been  awarded  against  him.  The 
men,  however,  sometimes  leave  the  place  where  they  reside  for  a few  weeks  or  months,  when 
they  anticipate  a claim  being  made  upon  them,  but  the  woman  invariably  watches  them, 
and  brings  her  case  on  the  very  first  opportunity  when  they  return.  This  fact  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  magistrates  often  asking  the  woman  why  she  had  allowed  so  long  a time 
to  elapse,  without  coming  to  them,  which  they  have  generally  answered,  that  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  man  thus  leaving  for  a short  time,  in  the  hopes  of  escaping  all  expense. 

A woman  thus  circumstanced  will  not  be  forced  to  beg,  because  she  will  be  taken  care  of 
by  her  parents,  while  she  receives  the  wages  ; but  this  remark  only  applies  to  women  who 
have  been  unfortunate  once,  for  a bad  character  would  inevitably  leave  her  home  and  parish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  J.  Hastings  Allen,  perpetual  curate  of  Corofin.— Austen  Curten,  carpenter.—  - Davis, 

weaver —George  Dixon,  farmer  and  tithe  collecter.— Michael  Egan,  carpenter John  Emer- 

son, slater.— William  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  j.  p.— George  Fitzpatrick,  innkeeper.— Tim  Fitzpa- 
trick, publican. — Michael  Hallo  ran,  labourer. — — - Heher,  weaver. — John  Hickey, 
postmaster,  and  farmer  of  15  acres.— George  Hogan,  labourer.— Tim  Hogan,  farmer.— John 
Kenny,  shopkeeper. — Thomas  M'Mahon,  labourer— Charles  M'Namara,  farmer  of  eight 

acres. Martin,  weaver.— Michael  Moriarty,  farmer,  holding  15  acres James 

Nolan,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 

Bastards  are  never  supported  by  the  parish;  indeed,  the  cases  of  deserted  children  are 
^hdcl  * aie*  an<^  ^ *n&^ance  has  been  known  here  of  a woman  destroying  her  illegitimate 
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Women  with  bastards  very  commonly  apply  to  the  petty  sessions  for  wages.  This, 
indeed,  has  been  the  custom  of  all  since  the  establishment  of  petty  sessions.  No  wages  are 
ever  oranted  before  the  birth  of  her  child.  The  system  of  granting  wages  at  petty  sessions 
does  not  appear  to  have  made  any  difference  whatever  in  the  number  of  bastards,  nor  have 
any  women  made  applications  for  a second  child. 

No  punishment  is  inflicted  on  a woman  who  makes  application  for  wages.  The  petty 
sessions  have  no  such  power. 

Youna'  men  in  this  district  have  never  evinced  a desire  to  marry  women  for  the  wages 
they  might  receive  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  children  ; nor  have  they  been  induced  by 
any  of  the  richer  classes  to  marry  their  mistresses.  Indeed,  women  who  have  had  illegiti- 
mate children  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  husbands;  they  are  shunned  by  their  own  sex, 
and  looked  down  upon  by  all  their  neighbours.  If  a bastard  behaved  himself  well,  and 
became  an  industrious  member  of  society,  the  circumstance  of  his  unfortunate  birth  would 
he  forgotten ; at  the  same  time  several  of  the  farmers  stated  that  they  would  “ move  heaven 
and  earth  to  prevent  their  daughters  marrying  bastards.” 

The  magistrates  can  issue  a distress  warrant  against  the  goods  of  the  reputed  father,  but 
they  conceive  they  have  no  power  to  levy  an  attachment  against  his  person.  If  the  amount 
claimed  by  the  mother  of  the  child  as  wages  for  nursing  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
magistrates,  even  without  the  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father,  it  is  ordered  to  be 
paid  ; but  whether  in  weekly  or  quarterly  sums  is  a matter  of  convenience  among  the  par- 
ties. 1 The  award  of  wages  has  never  here  induced  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  woman. 
Men  someiimes  marry  to  get  rid  of  charges  of  rape. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Brasil,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres. — Thomas  Carroll,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Coffey, 
roman-catliolic  curate. — M.  Collon,  weaver.— Major  Creagii,  j.  p. — Mary  Fitzgerald,  a 
begganvonian. — Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon. — Widow  Griffey,  widow  of  a labourer. — 
Mr.  Hackney,  steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald. — Martin  Halpin,  labourer,  occasionally  employed. — 
Mary  Halpin,  his  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket.— Michael  Keogh  and  James  Geaiian, 
small  farmers,  holding  about  12  acres  each. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Cullagii,  rector. — John  M'Namara, 
labourer. John  Molony,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Richard  Moloney,  a decayed  shoe- 

maker.— Henry  O’Brien,  esq.— Lucius  O’Brien,  esq.,  late  m.  p.  for  the  county  of  Clare. 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  curate. — Patrick  Shields,  carpenter. 

In  this  parish  the  usual  clue  to  the  number  of  bastards  is  wanted ; namely,  a distinguish 
ing  mark  after  the  entry  of  their  baptism  in  the  register  kept  by  the  catholic  clergyman. 
The  number  of  women  to  whom  the  ceremony  of  churching  has  been  refused  would  in  some 
measure  have  been  a guide;  but  tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  could  not  find  his  papers  upon  that 
point.  The  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  supplied,  however,  a list  of  the  number  of  applica- 
tions for  wages  for  the  nursing  of  illegitimate  children  within  the  last  three  years;  but  the 
information  thus  obtained  is  only  an  approximation,  as  of  course  many  cases  of  bastardy 
are  never  brought  before  the  public.  The  number  of  such  applications  in  1831  was  13,  in 
1832  it  was  15,  and  in  1833  it  was  21.  The  parish  never  undertakes  the  support  of  ille- 
gitimate children.  Instances  of  desertion  are  rare  in  it,  and  Mr.  Coffey  could  not  recollect 
more  than  one  case  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years.  About  a year  ago,  however,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  a woman  who  left  her  child  in  a ditch,  but  fortunately  a boy  passing 
near  the  spot  at  the  time  questioned  her  as  to  her  intention.  She  said  that  she  was  only 
leaving  it  for  a few  moments,  and  taking  it  up  again  she  went  away.  It  was  afterwards 
ascertained,  however,  that  she  was  successful  in  deserting  it  without  detection,  in  the  next 
parish  of  Clare  Abbey.  “ In  general,”  said  Molony,  “ women  are  fond  of  their  illegitimate 
children,  and  seem  grieved  when  the  magistrates  order  them  to  give  them  up.  In  some  few 
cases  they  have  even  preferred  forfeiting  their  wages  to  losing  their  young  one.”  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Coffey  stated  that  the  crime  of  infanticide  occurred  but  once  since  he  came  to  the 
parish,  a period  of  about  nine  years.  A child  was  found  in  a drain  that  runs  into  Lough 
Gash.  It  was  impossible  to  make  any  satisfactory  examination  of  the  body,  as  it  was  totally 
disfigured  by  water  rats.  The  affair  created  a great  sensation,  and  a woman  was  taken  up 
and  interrogated  three  times.  Although  a surgeon  was  of  opinion  that  she  had  been  recently 
delivered,  yet  she  was  ultimately  acquitted  of  infanticide  for  want  of  evidence.  The  fathers 
of  these  children  are  generally  too  well  inclined  to  escape  supporting  their  own  offspring. 
They  will  sometimes  take  the  child  for  a short  time,  but  they  soon  get  tired  of  it,  and  return 
it  to  the  mother  after  making  a compromise,  and  agreeing  to  pay  her  something  for  nursing 
it.  Subsequent  marriages  are  seldom  brought  about  on  these  occasions  from  a feeling  of 
honour;  and  the  catholic  clergyman  does  not  press  the  matter  unless  there  be  equality 
between  the  parties.  He  considers  that  if  there  be  much  disparity,  it  is  very  unlikely  that 
the  girl  could  have  become  the  dupe  of  a promise  of  marriage.  Women  who  have  had  bas- 
tards sometimes  apply  at  the  petty  sessions  for  wages;  and  Major  Creagh  said  that  this 
practice  has  prevailed  for  the  last  13  or  14  years ; the  demand  being  made  for  services  done, 
and  expenses  incurred  in  nursing  the  child.  Wages  are  never  awarded  before  birth  of  the 
child,  nor  indeed  until  some  time  after  it. 

The  general  amount  awarded  varies  from  10s.  to  3 L It  varies  according  to  the  character 
of  the  mother,  but  still  more  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  father.  Most  applica- 
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tions  are  directed,  against  farm-servants,  they  being  most  commonly  the  fathers  of  bastards  * 
and  Dr.  Frazer  said  he  is  surprised  it  does  not  happen  oftener,  in  consequence  of  the  pro- 
miscuous manner  in  which  male  and  female  servants  are  permitted  by  farmers  to  sleep 
together  in  barns  and  outhouses.  And  he  added,  that  he  has  even  known  incest  to  be  the 
consequence  of  this  disgraceful  neglect  of  decency. 

As  to  the  moral  effects  of  granting  wages,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  said  that  he  had  never 
been  able  to  trace  any  increase  of  incontinence  to  it ; he  mentioned,  however,  several 
children  by  different  fathers,  and  also  the  case  of  three  sisters  who  had  children  by  one 
and  the  same  father ; and  Major  Creagh,  who  had  been  a magistrate  for  a long  time,  was 
also  unable  to  supply  any  information  on  the  increase  or  decrease  of  bastardy  ; but  judging 
from  the  return  above  given,  it  would  appear  to  be  on  the  increase. 

The  magistrates  have  not  the  power  of  inflicting  any  punishment  on  the  woman  who 
applies  for  wages.  Although  the  amount  awarded  must  chiefly  depend  on  the  contract  or 
promise  made  by  the  father,  yet  if  the  woman  have  a general  bad  character,  or  have  had 
more  than  one  illegitimate  child,  great  caution  would  be  adopted  in  admitting  the  evidence 
she  might  bring,  or  in  giving  credence  to  her  oath. 

Wages  are  never  awarded  beyond  the  time  at  which  children  are  usually  weaned ; never 
for  more  than  two  or  three  years,  and  therefore,  observed  Molony,  one  is  not  surprised  to 
hear  that  no  young  man  has  been  so  mean  as  to  marry  a girl  for  so  paltry  a consideration. 
Some  years  ago,  a mechanic  did  marry  a girl  who  was  in  the  receipt  of  wages  for  her 
illegitimate  child,  but  as  she  was  remarkably  handsome,  few  thought  that  he  was  influenced 
by  such  a base  motive.  In  general,  indeed,  girls  who  have  had  bastards  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  procuring  husbands,  and  there  is  not  even  an  instance  known  where  any  one 
has  been  tempted  to  marry  one  by  a bribe  from  the  richer  classes.  Keogh  observed,  as  to 
the  way  in  which  such  women  are  generally  received,  that  if  one  has  had  but  one  child, 
she  does  not  necessarily  suffer  much  from  her  frailty;  if  she  can  procure  employment  and 
get  some  one  to  take  charge  of  the  child,  she  is  to  be  found  labouring  in  the  fields  with 
other  girls,  and  at  all  times  she  is  freely  admitted  into  their  society.  The  bastard  suffers 
more  than  his  mother ; and  it  appears  that  he  is  more  alive  to  the  stigma  which  is  sometimes 
thrown  upon  him  by  illnatured  people,  and  bastards  when  they  grow  up  frequently  leave 
the  place  or  even  enlist. 

Previous  to  the  last  two  years,  it  was  the  custom  with  the  magistrates  to  order  a small 
amount  of  wages,  even  when  no  previous  promise  did  exist;  they  ceased  to  do  so,  however, 
when  they  found  that  the  law  did  not  warrant  it : at  present  it  is  required  that  the  applicant 
for  wages  shall  produce  proof  that  a promise  had  been  made  to  her,  or  that  the  father  has 
at  any  time  acknowledged  the  child  by  giving  her  anything  [for  its  support ; a promise  is 
generally  obtained  at  some  unguarded  moment,  at  a time  when  nothing  is  likely  to  be 
refused.  The  man  is  always  summoned  to  attend  on  the  day  when  the  woman  is  to  apply, 
and  is  permitted  to  bring  forward  what  testimony  he  can,  to  disprove  her  assertions. 

If  the  father  be  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  the  amount  awarded,  there  is  no  way  to  com- 
pel him  but  by  issuing  a warrant  for  distraining  his  goods,  and  if  he  has  none,  the  matter 
goes  no  further.  If  the  mother  rears  the  child  for  six  months,  or  longer,  under  a promise 
of  so  much  per  quarter,  she  procures  a summons  for  the  amount,  and  the  man,  if  he  be 
able  to  pay  it,  does  so  at  once;  as  he  cannot  be  punished  for  disobeying  the  order,  there  is 
no  inducement  to  him  to  marry  the  girl.  Molony  observed,  that  the  men  hardly  even  deny 
their  children,  however  unwilling  they  may  be  to  contribute  to  their  support.  The  appli- 
cation for  wages  is  never  in  the  first  instance  made  to  the  churchwarden,  as  the  parish  is 
not  interested,  but  always  to  the  petty  sessions  directly.  Molony  stated,  that  he  knew 
instances  of  individuals  absconding  before  the  warrant  consequent  on  their  refusal  to  pay 
was  issued.  1 

When  wages  are  not  granted,  in  general  women  who  have  had  only  one  bastard  are 
observed  to  be  very  cautious  in  their  behaviour  for  some  time  at  least,  in  the  hopes  of  o-ettn°- 
married  to  the  men  who  seduced  them.  n • "• 

A woman  who  can  bring  herself  to  destroy  her  child  must  be  dead  to  all  the  feeliuo-s  of 
nature;  and  Mr.  Coffey  said  he  feared  that  the  example  given  by  the  case  of  presumed  in- 
fanticide, mentioned  above,  was  not  without  its  bad  effects.  The  woman  suspected  had  a 
sister  who  was  observed  to  be  in  the  family  way ; a week  after  the  discovery  of  the  dead 
child,  groans  were  heard  in  the  house  of  the  two  sisters  as  of  a woman  in  labour,  and  in 
a few  days  the  size  of  the  sister  was  remarked  to  have  diminished,  but  no  infant  was 
forthcoming. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church. 


Mr.  Abraham  Abell,  officer  of  health.— Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslie, 
rector — Mr.  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish;  appointed  by  the  officers  of  health. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  ; there  are  no  cases  known 
of  bastards  being  destroyed.  It  is  not  usual  for  women  with  bastards  to  apply  for  wages  at 
petty  sessions 


City  of  Cork. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Annell,  baker.— Benjamin  Bellew,  labourer. — Mr.  David  Butler,  farmer 
of  75  acres. — Mr.  Denis  Callaghan,  farmer  of  26  acres — Rev.  Michael  Field,  parish  priest 
of  Leffinney  and  Knurkairly,  barony  of  Innishannon. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Huuly,  farmer  of  47  acres. 

Mr.  John  Leary,  innkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Leary,  foundling  overseer. — Denis  M'Cartiiy, 

labourer,  formerly  farmer  and  overseer  of  the  parish. — Mr.  Eugene  M‘Carthy.— Mr.  John- 
stone Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector. — Rev.  Wil- 
liam More  Crostiiwaite,  curate — William  Neal,  labourer. 

Mr.  Field  says,  “I  find  by  the  parish  register  that  there  were  only  24  illegitimate 
children  born  in  the  extensive  district  under  my  charge,  comprising  four  parishes,  during 
the  last  five  years.  There  were  three  more  children  baptized  who  were 'not  the  offspring  of 
women  resident  in  the  parish.  The  mothers  represented  themselves  as  being  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Clonakilty  and  Skibbereen,  and  travelling  after  their  husbands,  who,  they 
said,  left  home  in  search  of  employment.” 

In  very  few  cases  are  wages  granted,  only  where  the  woman  swears  to  an  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  father  to  pay  her  for  nursing  the  child,  or  where  she  brings  forward  a wit- 
ness to  prove  such  agreement.  There  were  two  cases  this  year  ; in  one,  the  woman  swore 
that  the  man  made  such  an  agreement,  and  the  magistrate  awarded  2 /.  10  s.  (not  per 
annum),  it  being  necessary  that  the  wages  must  be  first  actually  earned.  In  the  other,  the 
roman-catholic  curate  proved  that  the  father  had  agreed  to  pay  for  the  nursing  such  a sum 
as  the  two  clergymen  should  consider  right.  The  magistrates  awarded  30  s.  or  40  s.  In  this 
case  the  woman  had  had  illegitimate  children ; but  her  oath  would  have  been  considered 
sufficient.  The  evidence  of  the  clergyman  was  required,  because  she  said  she  had  a wit- 
ness.”— (Mr.  M‘Intosh.) 

“ Here,”  Mr.  Field  said,  “ he  never  knew  that  was  the  law  before,  and  if  it  was  generally 
known  the  applications  would  be  very  numerous.” — “No  man,”  said  Neal,  “would  marry 
a woman  that  had  a bastard,  unless  a very  forlorn  man  entirely.”  “ What  if  a gentleman 
gave  her  30 1.  or  40 l.  ?”  “ If  a man  was  going  to  quit  the  country,  he  might  then  take 
her.”  In  general,  however,  a woman  who  had  a bastard  is  looked  upon  with  a kind  of 
compassion  on  account  of  her  “ misfortune and  it  was  added,  if  a bastard  had  a good 
sum  of  money,  it  would  be  considered  in  most  cases  a sufficient  counterbalance  to  his 
birth. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Bassett,  weaver. — Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer  holding  57  acres. — Mr.  Robert  Clark, 
farmer. — Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork. — Mr.  Robert  Edwards, 
tobacconist. — Mr.  Michael  Falvey,  churchwarden  of  1833. — Mr.  John  Fawcitt,  shopkeeper, 
churchwarden  of  Ballymoodan  in  1833. — Thomas  Haward,  weaver. — Mr.  William  Horney- 
brook,  farmer. — Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregations. — Rev. 
Arthur  Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan. — John  Lindsay,  weaver. — Mr.  Richard  James  Long, 
churchwarden  of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year. — Rev.  Daniel  M'Sweeney,  roman-catholic 
rector. — Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan — Robert  Philips,  weaver. — Cornelius 
Qcillinan,  labourer. — Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer  holding  175  acres — Mr.  Thomas  Tanner, 
farmer. — Mr.  Stewart  Tressilian,  churchwarden  of  the  present  year. 

The  Rev.  Daniel  M ‘Sweeney,  parish  priest,  says,  “ I kept  a register  of  the  baptisms  of 
•illegitimate  children  some  time  ago,  but  discontinued  it,  because  I found  that  many  were 
brought  to  me  who  were  not  natives  of  the  parish ; women  came  16  and  20  miles  from  the 
country  to  be  in  the  town  for  the  purpose  of  concealment.” 

The  fathers  generally  neglect  the  illegitimate  children ; within  this  fortnight  a young 
woman  left  a child  with  a young  man,  the  father ; he  sent  it  to  the  churchwarden ; the 
provost  has  threatened  to  summon  the  father  before  the  magistrates,  but  is  afraid  nothing 
can  be  done. 

Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  husbands  ; 
they  scarcely'  ever  get  married ; sometimes  a gentleman  prevails  upon  his  own  servant,  or 
a man  of  not  a very  respectable  character,  to  marry  such  a girl.  The  bastard  is  looked  down 
upon  even  more  in  the  country  than  in  the  towns,  and  unless  he  had  a good  deal  of  money, 
a.  farmer  would  not  let  his  daughter  marry  him. 

Sometimes  the  girl  continues  with  her  parents.  If  she  has  not  parents  to  go  to,  and  is 
not  assisted  by  the  seducer,  she  has  no  resource  hut  begging,  as  a means  of  support.  A 
-curious  circumstance  partly  connected  with  this  subject  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Kelligher, 
foundling  overseer  of  Kilbrogan  parish ; he  says,  “ A girl  in  the  country  that  had  a bastard 
child,  sent  it  home  to  the  father,  a fanner’s  son  ; another  son  of  the  farmer’s  brought  in  the 
child  to  me,  and  I refused  to  take  it ; he  then  brought  it  to  the  churchwarden,  and  laid  it 
on  his  counter;  the  churchwarden  sent  for  me,  and  then  I sent  it  to  the  nurse.  I su 
moned  the  parties  before  the  magistrates,  and  they  told  me  that  I must  provide  for  1 
-child,  and  sue  by  process  for  the  maintenance.  The  child  is  on  the  parish  now,  and  I have 
done  nothing  since.” 

0.5.  m 3 


Bastardy. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Innishannon. 
Bar.  Kinnalea. 


Parish  Kilbrogan 
and  Ballymoodan. 
Bar.  Kinalmeaky 
and  East  Carberu, 
(East  Division.) 
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Bastardy. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq, 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  KUgariffe, 
including  town  of 
Clanakilty. 
Bar.  lbunc  and 
Banroe,  and  East 
Division  of  East 
Carboy. 


Parish  Liscarrol. 
Bar.  Orrery  and 
Kilmorc. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper. — Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.,  churchwarden. — John  Bennett 
esq.,  j.  p.— Jeremiah  Collins,  labourer — Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer. — Richard  Deasy,  esq..' 
merchant.— Dr.  Folliott. — Mr. Denis  Hurley,  farmer  of  18  acres. — Mr.  John  Kingston,  farmer 
of  65  acres — Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  farmer  of  70  acres. — Mr.  James  Neal. — Mr.  Denis  Sexton 
farmer  of  ao  acres. — Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  ll.  d.,  vicar  of  Kilcoe.— Rev.  C.  C.  Towns- 
end, rector. — Rev.  D.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. — John  White,  labourer And  several 

others. 

Wages  are  awarded  by  the  magistrates  in  petty  sessions  to  women  having  illegitimate 
children,  when  the  father  appears  to  have  made  any  promise.  Mr.  Twohigg,  clerk  of  petty 
sessions,  stated,  that  in  1831  there  was  a case  in  which  was  awarded  1 1.  14  s.  2 d. ; in  1832, 
a case  in  which  was  awarded  1/.  10s.  In  December  1832  a case  came  on,  and  was  dis- 
missed for  want  of  evidence.  In  March  1833  another  case  dismissed,  because  the  woman’s 
own  testimony  would  not  be  received. 

It  is  thought  that  the  system  of  giving  wages  has  not  contributed  in  any  way  towards  the 
production  of  incontinency.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  “ that  in  most  cases  illegitimate  children  are 
neglected  by  their  fathers,  and  the  mothers  are  driven  to  beggary  to  support  them.  The 
having  a bastard  leaves  an  indelible  stain  on  a woman,  and  under  such  circumstances  she 
seldom  gets  married.  M oney  might  operate  as  an  inducement  with  some,  but,  generally 
speaking,  a labourer  would  not  consider  money  a sufficient  compensation  for  taking  a wife 
of  a bad  character.”  Mr.  Walsh  adds,  “ that  women  of  the  description  under  consideration 
often  disappear,  and  do  not  again  return;  some  go  to  strange  parishes  to  be  delivered,  and 
have  been  supposed  in  many  instances  to  have  exposed  and  deserted  their  offspring.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Connor,  weaver. — Daly,  esq. — Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican. — Philip  Flinn, 

labourer. — William  Fox,  carpenter. — Joseph  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  d.  l. — Mr.  James 
Hartstonge,  farmer. — Cornelius  Leaiiy,  labourer. — Timothy  Leary,  labourer. — Maurice 
Leeny,  blacksmith. — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer.— Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien,  roman-catholic 
rector — Mr.  William  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  farmer. — 
And  several  others. 

The  evidence  of  Mr.  Sharpe,  the  clerk  of  petty  sessions,  detailed  the  practice  of  the 
magistrates  as  to  the  granting  of  wages  in  cases  of  bastardy  : he  stated,  that  when  a woman 
who  had  an  illegitimate  child  applied  to  the  magistrates  assembled  in  petty  sessions,  and 
was  able  to  bring  forward  a witness  to  prove  a promise  made  by  the  father  to  pay  her  (the 
mother)  wages,  an  order  was  made  against  the  father  for  a sum  not  exceeding  2 /..,  varying 
according  to  his  circumstances,  or  according  to  what  he  had  undertaken  to  give.  There  had 
been,  in  that  year,  within  a district  about  12  miles  long  by  10  wide,  four  or  five  instances  of 
the  granting  of  wages.  In  the  year  preceding,  about  half  a dozen.  Mr.  Sharpe  thinks  that 
the  diminished  number  may  be  owing  to  the  circumstance,  that  a witness  is  now  required  to 
prove  the  promise,  whereas  formerly  it  was  deemed  sufficient  that  the  woman  should  swear 
to  the  agreement.  It  is  very  probable  that  promises  of  the  kind  under  consideration  are 
often  made  without  the  presence  of  witnesses.  Mr.  Sharpe  says,  “ During  the  present  year, 
about  10  persons  have  come  to  me  looking  for  summonses,  allowing  at  tfie  same  time  that 
the  father  had  made  no  promise  to  them;  after  this  admission,  of  course,  I did  not  give  them 
the  summonses.”  Mr.  Sharpe  is  of  opinion,  that  the  practice  of  ordering  the  wages  is  not 
productive  of  incontinency;  “ for,”  he  observes,  “ the  promise  is,  in  many  instances,  made 
after  the  women  have  been  confined,  and  have  threatened  to  send  home  the  child.” 

It  is  stated,  that  even  if  the  wages  ordered  were  double  their  present  amount  they  would 
not  operate  as  an  inducement  to  young  men  to  marry  women  with  bastards.  It  sometimes, 
however,  but  very  rarely,  happens  that  the  father  of  the  child  marries  its  mother,  by  the 
persuasion  of  the  roman-catholic  clergyman.  In  general  a woman  with  a bastard,  wha 
receives  wages,  and  who  is  neglected  by  her  seducer,  has  no  resources  but  begging;  and 
many  in  these  circumstances  have  disappeared,  and  have  gone  to  other  places.  The  follow- 
ing cases  were  mentioned  by  the  witnesses,  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  of  the  class,  of 
their  means  of  support,  and  of  public  feeling  towards  them.  Nelly  Connell  is  about  26 
years  of  age;  after  the  death  of  her  father  she  was  engaged  as  a servant  maid,  and  about 
two  years  ago  bad  a child  by  a labourer,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  obliged  to  leave 
her  place;  she  then  endeavoured  to  support  herself  by  working  in  various  farmers’  houses, 
where  she  received  the  maintenance  of  herself  and  child  as  a return  for  her  labour ; about 
12  months  ago  she  obtained  a permanent  situation  at  5 s.  per  quarter;  she  has  since  sum- 
moned the  father  of  her  child  before  the  magistrates,  but  as  she  could  not  produce  a witness, 
she  got  no  wages. 

Judy  Hayes,  about  30  years  of  age,  was  servant  at  a farmer’s  house ; had  a child  about 
two  years  and  half  ago,  by  the  son  of  the  farmer.  His  mother  turned  her  out  of  the  house 
as  soon  as  she  knew  that  she  was  pregnant;  she  did  not  beg,  but  got  some  assistance  from 
the  neighbours;  she  summoned  the  father  of  her  child,  but  having  no  witness,  was 
unsuccessful. 

Mary 
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Mary  Hayes  is  sister  to  the  last-mentioned  woman  ; she  is  about  22  years  of  age,  and  was 
servant  to  a young  farmer,  by  whom  she  had  a child  about  a year  and  a half  ago ; she  was 
obliged  to  resign  her  place,  but  the  farmer’s  mother  continued  to  be  very  kind  to  her;  she 
has  summoned  the  man  for  wages,  and  has  been  ordered  10  s.  a quarter  for  two  quarters. 

A second  application  for  wages  is  as  successful  as  in  the  first  instance,  if  the  applicant 
have  a witness  to  prove  her  assertions. 

Kate  Noonan  had  a bastard,  about  eight  or  nine  years  ago,  by  a rich  farmer ; on  which 
occasion  she  obtained  an  order  against  him  for  2 l.  She  had  another  child  by  the  same  in- 
dividual about  a year  ago,  and  got  an  order  for  1 1.  She  is  since  gone  to  London. 

Kate  Sullivan  had  a child  about  two  years  ago  by  a farmer’s  son  ; she  brought  the  child 
to  him  at  different  times,  and  obtained  altogether  about  37  s.  from  him.  She  is  now 
begging. 

Kate  Murphy  was  employed  in  a farmer’s  house,  and  became  pregnant  by  a servant  boy ; 
has  never  received  any  wages,  and  is  supported  by  the  charity  of  her  acquaintances.  Both 
the  last-mentioned  women  live  together  in  one  cabin. 

Mr.  Daly  observes,  that  there  are  among  the  beggars  a great  many  women  with  bve-children 
(i.  e.  bastards),  and  that  mendicancy  is  almost  the  only  way  of  supporting  themselves,  which 
such  women  have  when  they  are  deserted  by  their  friends.  “ Sometimes,”  he  adds,  “ a 
woman  with  a bye-child  gets  into  a farmer’s  house,  and  works  for  herself  and  her  child, 
supported  without  any  wages  ; and  she  is  often  a great  slave  for  it.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Ashe,  esq.,  j.  p. — Denis  Collins,  smith.— Patrick  Connell,  labourer. — Charles  Daly, 
labourer. — R.  Hodges  Eyre,  esq.,  Macroom  Castle. — Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  apothecary. — William 
Furlong,  esq.,  m.  d.,  dispensary  physician. — Mr.  William  Good,  farmer.— Rev.  William 
Hallaran,  rector.— Mr.  William  Hanahan,  shopkeeper,  vintner. — Mr.  James  Kelleher, 
farmer.— Rev.  Robert  Kirkiioffer,  rector  of  Clondrohid  parish. — Mr.  Denis  Lenihan,  farmer. 
— JonN  M'Carthy,  esq.,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Timothy 
Reardon,  shopkeeper — Thomas  Shinkwin,  labourer. — Daniel  Sweeny,  labourer. — Thomas 

Taylor,  labourer. — Rev.  James  Walsh,  parish  priest. — Mr.  James  Welply,  shopkeeper 

Mr.  Peter  Williams,  postmaster. — And  several  others  of  all  classes. 

Mr.  Walsh,  having  examined  his  register,  thinks  he  is  correct  in  stating  that  30  illegi- 
timate children  have  been  baptized  in  the  parish  within  the  last  three  years ; the  error,  if 
any,  is  very  slight;  besides  these,  there  were  a few  who  were  taken,  through  shame,  to 
other  clergymen  to  be  baptized. 

Children  are  very  seldom  exposed  in  this  parish;  but  Mr.  Walsh  believes  that  some  are 
sent  off  by  the  mothers  to  Cork,  to  be  exposed  there,  and  by  that  means  got  into  the  Found- 
ling-hospital ; and  he  heard  particularly  of  one  case  of  a woman  who  came  from  Kerry  to 
lie-in  here,  and  whose  child  was  sent  off.  Collins  says,  “ I know  a man  who  was  paid  for 
taking  a child  to  Cork  about  three  years  ago ; he  took  it  in  a basket,  and  I heard  he  exposed 
it  at  a gentleman’s  gate.”  There  have  been  very  few  cases  of  infanticide.  Mr.  Walsh  does 
pot  recollect  one  within  three  years.  Collins  mentions  the  case  of  a child  which  was  found 
in  a bog  about  a year  ago.  He  says,  “ There  was  a woman  married  about  the  same  time, 
who  was  with  child  when  she  married,  by  a different  man  from  her  husband,  and  every  one 
thought  that  the  child  that  was  got  out  of  the  bog  was  hers,  and  that  it  was  not  put  there 
without  her  knowledge.”  Another  witness  mentions  the  case  of  a child  that  was  taken  out 
of  the  river  about  10  years  ago;  and  the  mother  was  suspected  of  having  murdered  it.  The 
fathers  of  illegitimate  children  in  general  neglect  them  ; in  some  few  cases,  however,  they 
contribute  to  their  support.  Marriages  subsequent  to  improper  connection  of  this  kind 
have  taken  place ; some  in  consequence  of  the  persuasion  of  the  roman-catholic  clergyman, 
w'ho  thinks  it  his  duty,  under  such  circumstances,  to  encourage  marriage. 

Wages  are  never  granted  at  petty  sessions.  The  magistrates  have  no  such  power;  when 
the  father  has  promised  wages,  the  woman  can  process  for  it  at  quarter  sessions.  At  the 
last  sessions  there  was  a man  decreed  for  f.  L,  at  the  suit  of  a woman  from  this  district. — 
(Mr.  Ashe.) 

Mr.  Walsh  says,  from  the  frequency  of  the  occurrence  here,  there  is  not  that  shame 
attached  to  the  having  an  illegitimate  child  that  there  is  elsewhere ; and  a woman  does  not 
findsc  great  a difficulty  in  procuring  a husband  as  she  would  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Walsh  mentions  the  following  cases  which  occurred  to  him  of  such  women  having 
S^t  husbands : “ A young  woman,  the  daughter  of  a labourer,  who  had  a child,  the  father 
of  which,  she  said,  was  a pensioner;  she  was  married  to  a pensioner;  she  had  no  money  to 
induce  him ; she  is  a well-looking  young  woman ; he  is  a very  well-conducted  man,  and 
well  educated.” — “ There  was  another  woman  who  got  married  after  having  two  bastards ; 
but  the  husband  was  a man  of  no  character.” — “ Another  woman  who  had  a child  by 
a gentleman  got  married  to  a shoemaker;  I believe  she  got  a portion  of  20 1 .”  Collins  says, 
1 am  working  to-day  with  a poor  man  that  is  married  to  a woman  of  that  sort ; she  was 
a poor  servant  girl,  and  he  was  a labourer  that  was  good  for  little ; if  he  was  otherwise, 
1 am  sure  he  would  not  have  married  her;  the  bastard  she  had  is  with  h^r;  it  is  about 
seven  years  old ; he  wants  to  turn  away  the  child,  and  they  do  be  wrangling  from  morning 
°-5-  m 4 till 
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Bastardy.  till  night.”  The  same  witness  says,  “ If  women  of  that  kind  had  money,  they  would  o-et 

Munster  husbands  flying,  though  I cannot  call  to  mind  at  this  moment  any  man  that  did  marrv 

Countv  Cork.  a woman  tkat  'vay  f°1'  money.”  The  support  of  illegitimate  children  falling  entirely  on  the 

3 ' mothers,  they  are  often  in  a very  wretched  condition.  Mr.  Ashe  says,  “ They  have 

Examinations  taken  by  notion  that  swearing  to  the  father  of  the  child  while  they  are  pregnant  is  of  some  use  ■ and 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  several  of  them,  half-starved,  wretched,  miserable  creatures,  come  to  me,  wishino-  to  nnko 
John  l-alor.  Esq.  affidavits  of  this  description.”  The  great  resource  is  begging ; and  to  this  the  most  of 
Parish  Macroom  tb?ni  are  dr*ven-  . Collins  says,  “ You  may  see  many  of  them,  women  with  bye-children 
•r  Tr/  m l * g°>nS  about  begging.  I know  one  woman  that  went  about  with  four  of  them.  There  is* 
Ear.iJ  estMuskerry.  another  woman  in  my  neighbourhood  that  has  three  bastards  by  different  fathers ; she  finds 

it  hard  enough  to  live;  she  gathers  a little  manure;  she  has  two  sisters;  they  cannot  °ive 

her  any  assistance;  what  manure  she  can  get  would  not  give  her  half  enough  of  potatoes  • 
she  begs  sometimes;  she  is  employed  in  harvest;  in  the  summer  time  she  goes  away  to* 
beg.” — “ There  was  another  woman  had  a child  by  a tailor  that  was  married.0  The  tailor’s 
wife  was  near  destroying  her.  She  was  brought  to  bed  in  a little  hut,  with  such  a door  that 
you  should  make  legs  of  your  hands  to  get  into  it.  She  begs  about;  her  father  is  au  old 
man,  that  could  not  give  her  anything,  or  support  her  or  himself;  he  could  not  support 
a sparrow.”  There  is  another  that  has  a child  of  eight  years  old;  she  had  two  by  two 
fathers ; she  begs ; she  has  relations ; but  they  would  not  support  her,  or  have  anything  to 
do  with  her ; they  do  not  like  her  for  her  bad  behaviour. 

It  is  not  known  particularly  that  the  difficulty  of  supporting  has  injured  the  mother’s 
health.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  there  was  a case  in  which,  I think,  the  child  perished  from  neg- 
lect. The  mother  was  the  daughter  of  a labourer;  she  left  the  child  at  the  father’s  house- 
the  father  took  no  trouble  about  it ; the  grandfather  did  the  best  he  could  for  it  • but  there 
was  no  nurse,  and  the  child  died  in  eight  or  ten  days.  There  was  another  casein  which  a 
servant  maid  left  her  child  with  an  aunt;  the  aunt  attended  it  as  well  as  she  could,  but  em- 
ployed  no  nurse ; the  child  died  in  four  or  five  days. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  lioss-Car- 
hery. 

Bar.  East  Carbery , 
(West  Division.; 


Timothy  Callinan,  farmer  of  20  acres.— Mr.  Jeremiah  Collins Thomas  Fitzgerald,  labourer. 

— Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  dispensary  surgeon.— Michael  Galway,  esq.— James  Hayes,  farmer  of  65 
acres — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.,  j.  p.  Cahirmore. — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq. — Nicholas 
Lombard,  beggar— Daniel  Maiiony,  farmer  of  45  acres.— Mr.  John  Maiiony,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  Kane  Maiiony — John  Eugene  Macarthy,  esq.,  under-agent  to  Lord  Carbery.— Rev 
Jeremiah  Maloney,  p.  p.— John  Menaiian,  labourer.— Richard  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p— Mr.  John 
Wolfe,  farmer — Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate — And  several  others. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Malony,  that  within  the 
Cmbery  S 41166  ab°Ut  13  llleSltiraate  children  had  been  bom  in  the  parish  of  Ross- 

be”cl1  Magistrates  assembled  in  petty  sessions  have  adopted  a practice  of  com 
pelhng  fathers  of  illegitimate  children  to  pay  wages  to  the  mothers.  This  practice  has  been 
in  existence  for  a period  of  several  years ; and  there  are  upon  an  average  about  five  or  six 
applications  to  the  bench  annually  by  females  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  It  is 
rrrST*  a natffal  °bllgatl0Jn  18  imP0Sed  on  a man  of  contributing  towards  the  main- 
tmfPT  nudhJS°Wn+wPnngi  aad  accordingly,  when  a woman  appears  before  the  magis- 
a C6rr  ? mdlvldual*  father  of  a child,'  the  magistrates  issued 
tn  ini*  * f h P&y“ent. of  w,aSes, t0  the  applicant.  It  is  not  usual,  on  this  occasion, 
T the  ,ckaraccer.°f the  woman,  unless  there  be  some  particular 
is  about  ? 7 TlXl  r WUh  SUSP1°T  °r  W‘th  doubt  The  sura  usually  awarded 
wS  1 • *Tk  d f d°£in0t  m any  way  affect  the  man’s  Person,  and  can  only  be  en- 
forced against  his  goods.  The  extreme  step  of  seeking  a decree  is  sometimes  rendered 
arrangem.enflt  or  exposition  entered  into  between  the  two  parties ; and  it 

about’an  amiX*  IT'  ’“ww®  of  the  roman-catholic  clergyman  has  failed  to  bring 
about  an  ammabJe  adjustment,  that  an  appeal  is  made  to  the  petty  sessions. 

t Jlnf  •*  f te  Wjllmg  t0  ,under!ake  the  care  of  his  child,  and  receive  it  under  his  charge, 
w\oeTSTt  ?teLIir0n01!fer  thlnk  themselves  called  upon  to  make  an  order  against  him  for 
if  tie  moiber  r m 8Uck  a £ase  to  direct  that  the  child  be  given  up  to  him ; and 
““  r refuse  5 surrender  it,  she  is  not  considered  to  have  any  grounds  for  demand- 
ing an  allowance,  and  she  must  be  content  to  maintain  the  child  at  her  own  expense  as  well 
as  she  can.  It  has  happened  in  not  a few  instances,  that  when  an  offeT^X  the  child 
lust  mentioned  b/nf  j"°,ther  has  Preferred  retaining  it  even  under  the  conditions 

4 h r he  has  bad  rfcour1se  10  mendicancy  to  obtain  a subsistence. 

•11  -*are  aie  o°  leasons  for  supposing  that  the  system  of  granting  wao-es  to  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children  has  had  the  effect  of  diminishing  , hi  check! 

‘Xlment  ^ ‘S  ,noollsltoabl<i-  *hat  ■»»&  hardly  be  expected  to  operate  as  an 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Bask,  parish  priest— Rev.  Johh  Bahby,  catholic  curate.— Jons  Ehooks,  farmer 
pays  1 i tos.  per  annum  rent.— Gaktiiolomev-  BsoTra.iahourer.— Baethoiomew  Dono’yan  far’ 
nqer,  pays  30  i per  annum  rent.-Mr.  Alexandeb  English,  churchwarden  last  year  _jl„Ea 
I.EVIS,  farmer,  pays  33 1,  per  annum  rent._C0n.EI.1tj5  Mahony,  labourer.— Patbics  Mahony 
farmer,  pays  to  l.  per  annum  rent.-JiMEs  Mahoby,  quarryman  and  labourer  — Jo™  Mtmray’ 
quarry  man  and  labourer.— Riciiabd  Saeteb,  farmer,  pays  14!.  per  annum  rent— William 

Shankoh,  farmer, pays  36I.  per  annum  rent.— Mr.  James  Swantoh,  merchant. James  Swakton 

esq.  Thomas  Swantoh,  esq Sweetman,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon.— Daniel  Sullivan’ 

quarryman  and  labourer.— John  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer.— Rev.  John  Teiphook’ 
protestant  curate — Timothy  Tuomy,  labourer. 

Me.  Babby  says,  that  in  his  part  of  the  parish  there  were  to  bastards  baptised  in  each 
of  the  last  three  years,  and  he  thinks  there  were  other  cases  where  the  children  were  taken 
through  shame,  to  strange  parishes  to  be  baptized.  Exposure  very  seldom  takes  place  : bu i 
Mr.  Barry  believes  that,  in  order  to  conceal  the  d.sgrace  of  the  mothers,  bastards  are  some- 
tunes  taken  away  by  the  friends,  and  exposed  m strange  parishes.  He  knew  one  case  within 
the  last  year  where  the  child  was  so  taken  away,  and  the  circumstance  even  now  is  known 
to  very  few.  Mr.  Barry  thinks  there  were  three  cases  of  infanticide,  but  no  more,  in  bis 
pert, on  of  the  parish  (about  two  thirds)  wtthm  the  last  five  years ; he  heard  of  two  in  the 
otter  part  of  the  parish  within  that  period ; the  mothers  were  very  strongly  suspected 
IUeg, ornate  chtldren  are  generally  neglected  by  the  fathers,  who  in  most  cases  beLw  to 
the  same  class  os  the  mothers  ; very  often  they  ore  servants  in  the  same  house 

The  petty  sessions  being  held  in  a place  about  four  miles  distant,  and  there  being  no 
magistrate  resident  near  Ballydehob,  there  was  no  witness  who  could  state  exactly  the  prac- 
Mr  n — Fet‘y beIV*  relative  to  ordering  wages  to  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
r.  Bany  says  that  the  magistrates  take  the  oath  of  any  woman  who  is  not  a bad  character 

the  Sfw  " °“  “e  • ? “Td'ng  t0  his  No  previous  promise  by 

the  fathers  to  pay  wages  is  deemed  necessary.  Mr.  Barry  says,  however,  that  very  few 
apphcauons  are  made ; the  mother  either  seems  unable  to  go  to  the  trifling  expense  neces- 
sary,  or  else  waiting  in  the  hope  that  the  father  will  do  something  without  being  compelled. 
MmkB  iX.be  le"eS  ‘ lat  tlle  sJstem  has  had  "0  effect  in  producing  incontinencvf  P 
Ihe  following  oases,  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  without  selection,  show  the  way  in 
which  women  who  have  illegitimate  children  are  supported,  and  also  the  feelings  with  which 
such  persons  are  regarded  by  friends  and  others.  By  a bye-child  is  meant  a blstard. 

Mary  Dnscol  lived  in  the  house  with  a miner  after  his  wife  died,  and  had  a bye-child  by 
him  about  three  years  am.  Mr.  Barry  made  them  separate  when  the  man  would  not  marry 
v"";  begs  ab?ul ,the  neighbourhood:  people  know  her,  and  are  charitable  to  her.  She 
was  about  ^ or  16  when  she  had  the  child;  she  is  not  more  than  19  now ; her  health  has 
not  sunered  in  any  way. 

NeUy  Scully,  an  old  woman,  had  eight  bastards,  four  of  them  died  when  voting  three 
ot  them  are  daughters  and  one  a son.  One  daughter  married  a servant  boy,  who^ is  now 
a labourer ; another  is  at  service,  and  the  third  has  a bastard,  and  is  living  with  the  mother, 
tb™n  •1S/i°Ut  1 year,s  old  ? .the,woman  ls  a regular  beggar.  She  gets  no  assistance  from 
the  marned  daughter,  unless  this,  that  she  stops  in  her  house  for  a week  or  a fortnight  now 
aua  then.  Upon  this  case  the  witnesses  were  asked  what  sort  of  person  would  marrv  one 
ot  the  daughters,  Murphy  answered,  “ He  is  a poor  creature  that  can  do  but  little';  no 
aecent  man  or  a man  that  thought  anything  of  himself,  would  marry  her,  or  a woman  of 
ner  kind,  unless  she  was  a gentleman’s  daughter,  that  he  might  get  somethin^  with  her  to 
support  her.  ° 

v uSke<?  w,hetller  tIlere  were  anY  illegitimate  children  of  gentlemen  married  in  the 
neighbourhood,  they  said  there  were  three  strong  farmers  married  to  the  bastard  daugh- 
ters ot  gentlemen.  They  were  believed  to  have  got  good  fortunes;  there  were  no  bastard 
men  marned.  Sullivan  says,  « When  a. gentleman  has  a son,  a bye-child,  he  mostly  sends- 
■mm  away  abroad  somewhere.” 

Mary  Carty  is  daughter  of  the  former,  Nelly  Scully ; she  lived  as  servant-maid  with  a 
-„n  Yi.  °Se  W1^e  iad  ^he  ^ad  a °kild  by  him  about  three  years  ago ; she  was  not 

move  than  15  then.  He  left  her  a trifle  of  money,  and  a cabin  rent  free,  and  went  off  to 
f e”ca.  She  lived  with  her  mother  since  in  the  cabin ; she  goes  about  among  the  neigh- 
bours, her  health  is  not  injured ; she  is  strong  and  hearty. 

JX'orah  Driscoll  had  a bye-child  about  seven  or  eight  years  ago  by  a labourer.  She  was 
ou  1 7 ; she  was  a servant-maid;  the  child  died  and  she  continued  in  service.  About 
ar  yeais  a§°  Sae  another  by  a man  who  promised  to  marry  her.  Mr.  Barry  endea- 
voured to  make  him  do  so,  but  he  would  not;  he  gave  her  10s.  She  has  the  child,  and 
goes  about  the  country  spinning  wool,  and  selling  eggs,  and  jobbing  in  different  ways.  She 
nas  a great  many  friends  who  assist  her;  she  does  not  beg. 

ary  Sullivan  was  servant-maid  to  a gentleman,  she  had  a bye-child  by  him  about  three 
years  ago.  She  was  about  20 ; he  made  some  allowance  for  the  first  year;  her  mother  has 
— „ouse’ ant^  Pays  15s-  a year  for  it.  She  has  one  son  at  service,  who  gives  her  no  assist- 
e,  and  another  about  12  years,  whom  she  supports  at  home.  She  has  also  a daughter 
jried  vvho  can  do  nothing  for  her;  she  keeps  Mary  Sullivan’s  bye-child.  Mary  is  at 
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service, and  gives  her  what  she  can  earn,  but  “ it  sets  her”*  to  keep  the  clothes  on  herself. 
She  has  but  small  wages,  3*.  or  4».  a quarter,  perhaps.  She  was  a good  proper  honest 
girl  to  earn  her  wages  before  she  went  to  that  place.  The  old  mother  is  very  poorly  off;  the 
most  of  her  time  sfe  has  not  enough  to  eat,  but  she  does  not  beg. 

Croyn  was  a servant  to  the  gentleman  that  Mary  Sullivan  was  with.  She  had  a 

bye-child  by  him  about  15  months  ago;  she  was  not  more  than  15  years  of  age.  Sullivan 
says,  “ You  never  saw  a woman  having  a child  that  looked  so  young.  She  sent  home  the 
child  to  him,  and  he  sent  it  out  to  nurse ; she  processed  him  to  the  quarter  sessions,  but 
did  not  push  the  business  to  an  end ; she  offered  to  take  1 1.  James  Mohony  says, 
“ Very  few  of  them  get  anything  by  processing ; she  had  the  right  on  her  side,  to  be  sure, 
but  she  did  not  go  the  right  way  about  it.” 

Nelly  Donovan  was  a servant-maid  in  a farmer’s  house;  about  two  yearn  ago  she  had  a 
child  by  the  farmer’s  son  ; he  save  her  no  assistance,  “ not  a penny,”  said  Daniel  Sullivan. 

I heard  her  say  the  child  died  in  about  three  months;  while  it  lived  she  was  going 
about  and  o-ettino-  a night’s  lodging  and  a meal;  her  own  friends  would  not  let  her  in, 
“ they  disregarded  her  for  doing  the  like.”  After  that  she  was  employed  by  a poor  man, 
whose  wife  died,  to  nurse  his  child  for  10s.  a quarter;  “he  could  not  pay  for  a decent 
nurse.”  Being  asked  was  she  a good  nurse,  Daniel  Sullivan  says,  “ The  like  of  her  would 
not  be  taken  if  it  could  be  helped.  A man  don’t  like  to  give  such  suck  to  Ins  child.  He 
was  a poor  distressed  miner  with  two  children  besides  the  young  one;  he  went  away  and 
left  her  in  care  of  the  children ; one  of  them  was  taken  by  a gentleman  for  chanty,  she  has 
the  other  two,  and  is  doing  for  them  like  a mother.  The  father  sends  her  a trifle  of  money, 
but  very  little.  “ i knew  a man  to  lend  her  about  10  s.  last  summer  until  such  time  as  she 
would  get  money  from  the  man.  She  gets  assistance  from  the  neighbours ; she  could  be 
better  off  if  she  left  the  children,  but  she  is  so  long  acquainted  with  them  she  would  not  do 
it.  I asked  her  why  ? and  she  said,  If  I went  away  wnat  would  that  child  do,  it  would  be 
lost,  with  nobody  to  look  after  it.” 

Mary  Regan,  a stranger,  has  a bye-child  about  three  years  old.  She  lives  by  begging 
about. 

Norah  Mahony  had  a child  about  six  years  ago  by  a farmer’s  son.  She  was  about  30. 
She  had  a little  house  of  her  own,  and  was  at  that  time  trafficking  in  fish,  tobacco,  and 
other  thino-s.  The  father  gave  her  no  assistance ; he  could  give  her  a little  potatoes  if 
lie  had  a mind.  She  lives  in  the  same  way,  trafficking  ever  since,  and  is  rearing  the 
child. 

Margaret  Sullivan  had  a bye-child  by  a farmer’s  son,  about  a twelvemonth  ago  ; she  lives 
in  the  house  with  him;  he  is  promising  to  marry  her,  but  he  is  not  doing  it.  Daniel 
Sullivan  says,  “ It  is  only  pleasing  her  he  is,  for  fear  she’d  prosecute  and  bring  lnm  into 
trouble  about  it.” 

Catherine  Sullivan  had  five  or  six  bye-children  by  several  fathers;  she  is  old  and  blind, 
and  it  is  not  exactly  known  what  became  of  the  children ; one  enlisted,  one  went  to  America, 
one  went  to  England  last  Christmas,  and  will  not  return.  There  is  one  daughter  at  home 
who  supports  the  old  woman,  by  trafficking  in  fish  and  other  things  (though  she  would  want 
the  little  she  could  get  for  herself.)  She  got  a sore  leg  five  or  six  weeks  ago,  and  it  is  not 
exactly  known  how  they  lived  since ; the  neighbours  must  send  them  something,  otherwise 
they  would  starve. 

Mary  Sullivan  has  two  bye-children ; the  eldest  is  about  eight  or  nine;  she  was  about 
30  years  of  age,  and  was  in  the  habit  of  going  about  jobbing,  manufacturing  wool,  & c. 
When  she  had  the  first  child  by  a kind  of  farmer,  he  gave  her  no  assistance,  and  she  went 
bepcintr.  She  had  the  second  child  while  she  was  begging,  by  a poor  farmer’s  son.  He 
did  nothing  for  her.  She  remained  begging,  and  does  so  still.  She  has  no  cabin ; she  gets 
a night’s  lodging  up  and  down,  and  goes  about  a great  part  of  the  country  begging. 

Nelly  Daly  has  two  bye-children;  the  first  about  12  years  ago,  by  a shoemaker.  She 
was  a servant  in  a farmer’s  house,  and  was  obliged  to  leave  it  when  she  wfas  big  with  child. 
The  father  did  nothing  for  lieu,  and  she  was  forced  to  beg  about  until  the  child  died,  in  about 
15  months;  then  she  went  into  service,  and  in  about  three  years  had  another  bye-child  by  a 
pensioner,  which  is  about  seven  or  eight  years  old  now.  She  is  begging  about  ever  since. 
When  the  neighbours  are  tired  of  her  she  must  take  a long  voyage  round  the  country,  and 
she  does  take  a great  round  to  be  sure ; she  does  not  like  to  trespass  much. 

Molly  Donovan  has  two  bye-children  by  different  fathers ; one  about  15  years  old,  the 
other  about  eight;  she  lives  entirely  by  begging,  and  supports  herself  and  the  little  boy; 
the  other  is  sometimes  at  service,  but  he  is  with  her  now. 

Several  other  cases  were  mentioned;  in  almost  every  one  the  mother  supports  herself  by 
begging,  or,  what  is  nearly  the  same,  living  among  the  neighbours. 

Mr.  Barry  thinks  that  the  circumstance  of  having  an  illegitimate  child  is  less  thought  of 
in  this  parish  than  elsewhere ; they  are  all  too  much  reduced,  and  in  too  great  poverty  to 
feel  these  distinctions.  There  is  very  little  feeling  of  respectability  among  them. 


* “ It  sets  her,”  it  gives  her  as  much  as  she  can  do. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Egan,  curate.— Mr.  Edward  Malony,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society Very  Rev. 

Theobald  Matthew,  provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Order.— Rev.  O’Connor 

roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Richard  0.  Kelly,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society Robert 

Ronaiue  Pearce,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  infanticide  for  many  years. 

Women  with  bastards  do  not  often  apply  for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions.  Girls  who  have 
had  illegitimate  children  find  veiy  great  difficulty  in  getting  husbands,  even  when  the  father 
of  the  child  has  given  the  mother  a sum  of  money. 

Women  with  bastard  children  are  sometimes  obliged  to  beg ; they  would  do  anything  to 
support  the  child  ; they  are  sometimes  driven  to  prostitution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  JExa7nination. 

Mrs.  Colemam,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.—Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 
curate.— Mr.  Edward  James  Downey,  clerk  of  the  chapel  for  23  years— Mr.  R.  Howell, 
woolcoraber. — Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  sick  poor  society.— Mr.  John 

Nagle,  son  of  a tradesman — Mr.  James  Nolan,  foreman  maltster Dr.  Quarry,  rector  of  the 

parish. — Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  presbyterian  congregation. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish,  the  roman-catholic  curate  stated 
them  to  amount  to  about  28  or  30  among  1,400  children.  The  parish  has  had  no  instance 
ot  the  mother  destroying  the  child.  It  was  not  known  to  witnesses  whether  women  with 
bastards  apply  for  wages  at  petty  sessions.  A woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child  is 
looked  on  with  contempt,  and  would  not  be  associated  with.  But  the  young  women  have 
a great  deal  01  discretion,  and  few  of  them  go  astray  in  that  way. 

I here  are  several  cases  of  women  that  have  had  illegitimate  children  being  driven  to 
begging,  ihere  is  a prejudice  against  employing  them.  A lady  who  found  she  liad  such  a 
servant  would  immediately  discharge  her ; yet  there  are  cases  of  such  becoming  respectable 
m^nbers  ot  society.  It  sometimes  happens  that  they  are  driven  to  prostitution  from  the 
difficulty  ot  supporting  themselves,  but  this  is  not  often  the  case ; the  nearest  relatives  think 
it  a duty  to  support  them,  though  they  have  an  unpleasant  feeling  towards  them  on  account 
ot  the  shame  they  have  brought  on  the  family. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Michael  Cadogan,  boatman — Edward  Daly,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  resident. — Jeremiah 

M'Daniel,  esq.,  burgess  of  the  corporation.— Mr.  Daniel  Dempsey,  boatman Mr.  George 

Dawson,  boatman — Edward  Heard,  sovereign  of  Kinsale.— Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurly,  shop- 
keeper.—Rev.  Justin  Holey  M'Namara,  parish  priest — Henry  Thomas  King  Nason,  esq., 
foundling  offices  collector— James  Sandys,  esq.— Mr.  John  Sullivan,  pawnbroker.— Rev. 
Maurice  Walshe,  catholic  curate. 


The  average  number  of  bastards  is  about  12  in  the  year,  none  of  whom  are  supported  by 
the  parish.  The  fathers  very  often  cease  to  give  towards  the  support  of  the  children  in  a 
mother DthS  a*ter  thelr  birtll»  so  that  tlie  entire  burden  from  that  time  is  thrown  on  the 

The  parish  priest  gives  the  following  case : “ A few  days  ago  I applied  to  a gentleman  for 
-ome  leiief  for  a poor  girl  who  has  a bastard  by  him.  It  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that 
1 got  10  5.,  which  is  scarcely  any  relief  to  her,  as  she  is  in  the  greatest  distress:  she  has 
pledged  away  every  thing,  and  I do  not  see  what  she  is  to  do  now.” 
wa  jsere  are  no  instances  of  the  mothers  of  bastards  applying  at  petty  sessions  for 

Women  having  had  illegitimate  children  seldom  succeed  in  getting  husbands  afterwards: 
nor  is  neie  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  richer  classes  to  make  the  poorer  marry  such 
women.  lhey  are  looked  on  with  feelings  of  compassion  by  the  neighbours,  though  they 
00  not  associate  with  them;  but  the  illegitimacy  of  birth  does  not  operate  against  the 
oastard  it  he  be  a person  of  good  conduct,  and  persons  of  this  class  often  get  married  into 
the  families  of  small  farmers.  & 

There  are  no  instances  of  women  bringing  actions  against  the  reputed  father  for  nursing, 
ou§“  they  are  always  greatly  reduced,  and  often  obliged  to  beg,  notwithstanding 
• 1 , ey  sh°w  the  strongest  affection  for  their  children.  A witness  mentioned  one  poor 

°t  Sl~ered  for  eleven  months  the  greatest  privation  and  misery,  on  account  of  an 
affect'imate  a ’ 311  ^ during  all  that  time  she  treated  it  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and 


in  n<?t  °^en  ^r‘ven  to  a life  of  prostitution ; there  is  not  one  improper  house 

* °0Vn  ° Kinsale,  at}d  not  more  than  perhaps  half  a dozen  unfortunate  women,  who. 
seem  to  have  come  from  other  parishes. 


Bastardy. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Ihomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  St.  Finn  Barr. 
City  of  Cork. 


Parish  St.  Mary’s , 
Shandon. 

City  of  Cork. 


Parish  St.  Multoze, 
Town  of  Kinsale. 
Bar.  Kinsale. 
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Bastardy. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Templetrine. 
Bar.  Courceys. 


Parish  Tracton. 
Bar.  Kerrycurrihy. 


County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  I 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lubfi,  Esq. 

Parish  Cahir. 
Bar.  Iveragh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


William  Coneney,  shoemaker  and  publican. — Mr.  William  Connell,  farmer.— Daniel  Crowley, 
labourer —Edward  Farmer,  grocer,  and  clerk  to  petty  sessions.— James  Gibbons,  esq.— John 
M* Kennedy,  labourer— Jonas  Maurice  Sealy,  esq.,  j.  p— Rev.  John  Rogerson  Cotter, 
rector Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  dispensary  surgeon. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  eery  small.  There  were  only  two  foundlings  in 
10  years ; but  there  were  three  instances  of  women  exposing  their  childien,  who  were 
discovered.  There  was  no  instance  of  a mother  destroying  her  child.  When  a woman  has 
an  illegitimate  child  she  generally  disappears,  and  if  infanticide  ever  does  take  place  it 
must  be  where  the  mother  is  unknown,  and  where  bcrn^  seen  without  hei  child,  does  not 


cause  suspicion.  A girl  who  lias  had  an  illegitimate  chifl  is  sure  to  find  great  difficulty  in 
procuring  a husband ; she  is  looked  upon  by  her  own  sex  as  disgraced  m the  highest  de  ree, 
they  do  not  absolutely  refuse  to  associate  with  her,  but  m any  dispute  it  is  sure  to  be  thrown 
. V n . n ..  i,„„„  mwo  his  dano-liter  to  a bastard : but 


in  her  face.  A farmer  also  would  have  an  objection  to  give  his  daughter  to  a bastard ; but 
if  he  was  of  good  character  and  had  some  money,  he  might  get  rid  of  the  objection. 

Women  who  have  illegitimate  children  have  no  resource  but  begging;  they  leave  this 
parish  and  go  off  to  cities,  and  there  become  prostitutes.  There  were  two  cases  lately  of 
women  who  had  bastards,  both  disappeared  with  the  children,  and  it  is  not  known  where 
they  are  gone  to;  in  the  one  case  the  reputed  father  was  a married  man  in  the  other 
a labourer.  Women  with  bastards  from  other  parishes  often  pass  through  this  parish 
begging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer.— Rev.  Thomas  O’Connor,  parish  priest.— 
Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  last  year  was  about  eight;  there  maybe  about  six  or  eight 
in  the  year;  they  are  not  supported  by  the  parish.  It  has  not  occurred,  m any  instance, 
that  they  have  been  deserted  or  destroyed  by  the  mother.  . 

The  system  of  applying  for  wages  at  petty  sessions  by  women  who  have  bastards  has  not 

beGirKhoChave  had  Sfegitiraate  children  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands ; 
nor  has  it  occurred  in  the  parish  that  any  of  the  poorer  class  have  been  induced  to  marry 
them  by  persons  of  higher  station.  Though  such  women  may  sometimes  be  associated  with, 
yet,  in  general,  they  are  very  much  looked  down  upon  ; they  would  not  be  hired  as  a servant 
in  a respectable  family. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  curate  of  Cahir,  Killenaule  and  Glenbargh.-Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
of  Cahir  and  Killanane— Mr.  Hoare,  shopkeeper— Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  states  that,  out  of  360  children  which  are  baptized  in  the  course 
of  the  year,  not  more  than  four  are  illegitimate.  This  gives  a proportion  of  little  greater 
than  one  per  cent.  As  no  parochial  assistance  whatever  is  given  towards  their  maintenance, 
the  support  of  them  falls  entirely  on  the  parents,  and  in  many  cases  on  the  mother  alone. 
« The  father  is  much  disinclined  to  contribute,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  ‘and  many 
complaints  are  preferred  against  him  before  me  as  a magistrate.”— “ Still  it  not  unfrequently 
occurs  that  a sense  of  honour  induces  him  to  repair  the  injury  he  has  done  her,  by  subse- 
quent marriage,  if  she  has  continued  to  conduct  herself  well.  — (Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 

It  has  never  been  the  practice  here  for  women  to  apply  to  the  magistrates  for  an  order  tor 
wages  to  be  paid  to  them  by  the  fathers  of  their  illegitimate  children.  The  assistant  barrister 
has  decided  that  the  petty  sessions  are  not  legally  authorized  to  entertain  such  applications, 
even  when  the  mother  has  been  the  nurse.  It  is  customary  with  women  who  have  become 
pregnant  before  marriage,  to  swear  who  the  father  of  the  child  is  before  it  has  been  born. 
This  is  done  merely  to  satisfy  the  man  of  his  paternity,  and  to  induce  him  to  aid  in  mam- 
taining  his  offspring.  Twelve  affidavits  of  this  nature  have  been  sworn  before  Mr.  Chute 

^Girls^who  * have  had  illegitimate  children  are  universally  looked  upon  with  contempt ; they 
-are  considered  to  have  inflicted  deep  disgrace,  not  only  upon  themselves  but  upon  their 
families  • and  though  they  may  not  be  driven  on  the  world  from  their  father  s house,  stiu 
their  frailty  remains  ever  a constant  source  of  bickering  and  reproach  at  home.  Amongst 
the  beggars  in  this  parish  are  three  women  with  illegitimate  children. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Dingle.— Mr.  Fitzgerald,  apothecary. — Mr.  Lauren- 
son  chief  constable  of  Corkaguinny. — Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  roman-catholic  curate,  in  a line  of 
14  miles  in  length  along  the  southern  const. 

Mr.  Goodman  remarked  that  there  were  very  few  bastards  in  that  parish.  The  people 
were,  in  general,  very  well  conducted,  and  those  who  did  go  astray  were  mostly  seduced 
under  a promise  of  marriage.  The  reason  of  this  remarkable  chastity  in  the  females,  he 
thought,  was  that  they  never  work  in  the  fields  with  the  men,  but  remain  at  home  in  their 
houses  spinning.  There  had  been  only  12  illegitimate  children  baptized  there  within  14 
years,  in  a population  of  over  14,000  persons.  They  are  generally  maintained  by  the 
mothers,  who  get  assistance  from  the  fathers,  and  sometimes  the  father  takes  them  up  him- 
self, and  sends  them  to  nurse. 

There  were  about  nine  or  ten  applications  for  wages  at  the  Dingle  petty  sessions  last 
year,  chiefly  against  farmers  ; but  Mr.  Sullivan  said  lie  had  heard  of  only  one.  The  usual 
amount  granted  upon  those  occasions  is  about  2I.  a year.  Proof  of  a promise  was  always 
required.  The  girls  find  great  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands,  and  are  always  looked  upon 
as  bad  characters ; there  were  two  instances  known  there  of  women  who  had  bastard  child- 
ren, being  compelled  to  resort  to  begging  to  support  themselves. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Kenmare  and  Morsert. — John  Hickson,  esq.,  j.  p.,  agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe. 

Of  300  baptisms  which  take  place  in  the  year,  about  20  are  of  illegitimate  children;  but 
since  the  case  of  an  infant,  which  was  found  drowned  nearly  12  years  ago,  there  has  not 
been  an  instance  of  infanticide  in  Kenmare.  The  father  of  a bastard  generally  endeavours 
to  throw  the  support  of  it  entirely  on  the  mother,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  nearly  a 
third  of  such  cases  an  appeal  for  assistance  is  made  by  the  woman  to  the  assistant  barrister. 
With  this  view  it  is  customary  for  a woman  in  these  circumstances  to  swear  to,  or  make  an 
affidavit  of,  the  paternity  of  her  child  before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions.  This  step 
sometimes  induces  the  father  to  make  her  an  allowance;  but  if  it  be  not  followed  by  that 
effect,  the  oath  is  adduced  to  the  assistant  barrister  at  quarter  sessions,  in  support  of  the 
claim  for  compensation  which  she  lays  before  him.  Females  who  have  had  illegitimate 
children,  especially  those  who  have  been  repeatedly  pregnant  by  different  men,  are  " looked 
very  meanly  upon;”  and  although  a few  are  to  be  found  who  have  been  fortunate  enough  to 
become  the  wives  of  those  who  had  seduced  them,  the  generality  experience  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  procuring  a husband,  and  for  the  most  part  remain  unmarried.  A permanent 
stigma  is  also  attached  to  their  offspring,  and  a farmer  would  not  give  his  daughter  in  mar- 
riage to  a bastard,  unless  a temptation  of  unusual  value  were  held  out. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund. — Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish 
priest  of  Killarney  and  part  of  Aghadoe. — Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarney  and  Kiicum- 
min. — Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle  Island Mr.  David  Murphy,  linen-draper. 

When  the  population  of  Killarney  is  considered,  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  number 
of  illegitimate  births  occurring  in  it  is  not  very  great ; of  about  400  baptisms  which  take 
place  in  the  course  of  the  year,  not  more  than  12  are  of  bastards.  The  mother  of  a bastard 
generally  supports  it  with  the  assistance  of  the  father,  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  she 
throws  it  entirely  on  the  hands  of  the  latter,  who  is  much  disposed  to  deny  ins  paternity, 
and  in  many  instances  makes  a counter  affidavit  to  that  of  the  woman,  when  she  has  taken 
the  step  of  swearing  her  child  to  him.  The  assistant  barrister  at  quarter  sessions  does  not 
award  wages  to  females  for  the  maintenance  of  their  illegitimate  offspring,  unless  it  can  be 
proved  by  them  that  the  person  to  whom  they  ascribe  their  child  has,  ai  any  time,  entered 
into  an  agreement  to  contribute  towards  its  support.  In  the  absence  of  other  means  of  exist- 
ence, many  girls  in  the  circumstances  under  consideration,  are  reduced  either  to  mendicancy, 
or  not  unfrequently  to  prostitution.  Even  previous  to  arriving  at  this  extremity,  they  con- 
stitute a degraded  class  in  society  ; and  although  they  may  have  been  seduced  by  individuals 
of  the  upper  classes,  and  in  that  manner  have  become  possessed  of  some  money,  they  ex- 
perience the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  married,  and  have  to  endure  the  pain  of  hearing 
their  offspring  taunted  with  the  stain  upon  his  birth  bn  occasion  of  every  petty  quarrel. 


Bastardy. 

Munster, 

County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lubfi,  Lsq. 

Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corhaguinny . 


Parish  Kenmare. 
Bar.  Glanerought. 


Parish  Killarney. 
Bar.  Magonihy. 
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Bastardy. 


Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police.— Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper.— Captain  Hew  son,. 
magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  Mahony,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galey,  in  Iraghticonnor  Barony, 
and  part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 


Parish  Listowel. 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  amounted  to  six  or  seven  altogether;  they  were 
scarcely  one  per  cent,  in  proportion  to  the  births.  They  are  supported  partly  by  the  mothers 
and  partly  by  the  fathers ; and  it  was  stated,  that  there  had  been  no  case  of  an  application 
for  wages  to  the  sessions  within  the  last  year.  Applications  for  that  purpose  were  very 
seldom,  in  fact,  made  to  the  quarter  sessions.  The  practice  was,  that  wages  were  never 
given  unless  there  was  an  express  promise  proved ; if  a certain  sum  had  not  been  agreed 
upon,  5 1.  or  61.  a year  were  generally  awarded ; depending  however  upon  the  circumstances 
of  the  reputed  father : the  disposition,  however,  generally  was,  to  strain  a point  in  favour 
of  the  mother. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  girls  who  have  had  bastard  children  find  a difficulty 
in  procuring  husbands,  it  was  stated  that  nobody,  in  general,  but  the  father  of  the  child 
would  many  them,  unless  they  got  something  considerable  from  their  seducers  to  tempt 
them  to  do  so. 

In  these  cases,  the  mothers  of  bastard  children  frequently  resort  to  beggary ; and  it  de- 
pends on  circumstances  whether  they  take  to  prostitution  or  not.  The  child  is  always 
brought  up  badly.  As  to  the  treatment  girls  who  have  thus  had  children  generally  receive 
from  their  parents,  they  are  turned  adrift  by  them. 

A labourer  in  that  neighbourhood  earning  only  8d.  a day  for  half  the  year,  fid.  a day  for 
a third,  and  nothing  for  the  remainder,  turned  his  daughter  out  some  time- ago,  because  she 
proved  “ unfortunate.” 

The  parents  are  in  general  very  harsh  to  their  children  under  such  circumstances. 

Cases  of  infanticide  and  desertion  were  by  no  means  numerous.  There  was  one  case  of 
infanticide  in  a neighbouring  parish  about  five  years  ago ; a dead  child  was  found  in  a field, 
there  were  marks  of  violence  on  its  person,  and  it  was  doubtful  whether  it  was  still-born, 
exposed  alive,  or  killed ; no  coroner’s  inquest  was  held  upon  it,  as  the  coroner  resides  upwards 
of  20  miles  off ; the  child  had  probably  been  brought  from  a distance. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  Tralee  and 
Ardfert. 

Baronies  Trughe- 
nackmg  and  Clan- 
maurice. 


H.  J.  Browniugg,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery,  parish  priest  of  Tralee 
Union. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  parish  priest  of  Ardfert,  Kilmoily  in  Clanmaurice,  and  Bal- 
linahaglish,  in  Trughenackmy. 


There  were  not  many  bastards  comparatively  speaking  in  that  neighbourhood;  about  30 
a year,  on  an  average,  were  born  in  a population  of  16,000.  There  had  been  no  case  of  in- 
fanticide known  in  that  parish  for  the  last  three  years ; but  Mr.  Brownrigg  stated  that  this 
crime  was  not  uncommon,  as  there  might  be  perhaps  1 2 or  13  cases  of  children  found  dead 
in  the  county  of  Kerry  in  the  course  of  the  year;  in  the  neighbouring  parish  there  had  not 
been  known  six  cases  of  bastards  for  three  years,  in  a population  of  7,000. 

Bastards  are  generally  supported  by  the  mothers  themselves  in  that  country,  but  the 
father  sometimes  assists.  The  child  is  however  rarely  sent  home  to  the  father  ; the  mother 
in  most  such  cases  becomes  a beggar,  and  seldom  succeeds  in  getting  married.  In  some 
few  instances  she  continues  to  get  wages  from  the  father  by  an  application  to  the  sessions. 
Mr.  Browmigg  stated  that  there  were  about  two  applications  of  that  kind  at  Tralee  sessions 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  proof  of  promise,  or  of  payment,  was  always  required.  As  to 
the  question  whether  girls  who  have  had  bastard  children  are  much  injured  in  reputation,  it 
was  generally  agreed  that  they  were  thought  nothing  at  all  of,  that  in  fact  a servant 
boy  would  not  marry  a farmer’s  daughter  who  had  had  an  illegitimate  child.  The  children 
do'not  however  always  become  beggars,  for  in  general  the  children  of  beggars  take  to  work 
as  well  as  others,  for  when  they  grow  up  and  are  able  to  work,  they  cannot  get  relief  by 
begging  as  greater  objects  would. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Day,  rector  of  Valentia. 

^Tn^Islmi^of a’  There  are  some  bastard  children  here ; the  fathers  are  generally  very  careless  about 
Valentia.  them : they  are  commonly  supported  by  their  mothers.  There  has  been  one  instance  of 

— — application  to  the  sessions,  which  was  compromised,  and  the  father  gave  something  to  sup-  • 

port  the  child. 
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Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Askeaton  and  Ballytun. 
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Bastardy. 


Munster , 
County  Limerick. 


Examinations  taken  by 

The  number  of  bastards  here  is  about  five  percent,  on  the  births;  these  are  not  sup-  S' 
ported  by  the  parish  ; and  no  cases  of  desertion  by  the  mothers,  or  infanticide,  have  been  ‘ ube»  ^ 

known  here.  , , , , , , „ ~ , Union  of  Askeaton. 

If  the  fathers  are  able  to  pay,  the  women  almost  always  apply,  who  are  generally  farmers  and  Ballytun. 
servant  girls,  and  the  fathers  farmers'  sons.  Wages  are  granted  by  the  assistant  barrister,  Bar  Lmr  Cmjh 
i,ovo  pnternitv  is  admitted,  without  proof  of  a contract ; the  sum  is  not  more  than  20  s. 
per  quarter;  this  does  not  afford  an  inducement  to  incontinence,  as  the  payment  in  general 
is  only  continued  for  a year,  and  not  more  than  one  case  in  four  occurs  of  women  having 
more  than  one  bastard  child  by  different  fathers.  Girls  who  have  had  bastards  are  not 
easily  married;  but  the  vice  is  too  common  to  excite  much  odium. 

When  wao-es  are  not  granted  to  women  who  have  bastard  children,  they  beg  and  work 
occasionally ,&and  it  rarely  happens  that  a woman,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  supporting  her 
self  and  child,  is  driven  to  prostitution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Morris,  sub-agent  to  Lord  Charleville. — Rev.  Mr,  Waller,  rector  of  Chapel  Russell.— 
And  a farmer  resident  in  Kilcornan. 

Mr.  Walker  knows  of  one  or  two  cases  of  bastardy  in  the  neighbourhood ; the  mothers 
support  their  children. 

The  system  of  applying  to  petty  sessions  is  practised,  and  wages  usually  granted,  as  the 
disposition  is  to  favour  the  mother. 

Mr.  Morris  knows  of  no  case  of  bastardy  in  Kilcornan.  A woman  who  has  a bastard  is 
thought  lowly  of,  and  would  not  easily  find  a husband. — (Mr.  Walker.) 


Parishes’  Chapel 
Russell  and  Kilcor - 
nun. 

Bar.  Kenry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle.— Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Devon.  — 

—Rev.  John  Locice,  rector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygea.— John  Pearce,  esq.,  surgeon  and  Parish  Newcastle. 
physician  to  the  dispensary.— Mr.  Percy,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  upwards  of  13  £ years.  Bar.  Lower  ConeUo. 

There  are  not  many  bastards  in  the  parish,  and  the  vicious  habits  connected  with 
prostitution  are  chiefly  confined  to  the  soldiery.  Dr.  Coll  stated  that  48  bastards  had  been 
baptized  in  the  parish  of  Newcastle  during  the  last  eight  years,  that  is,  on  an  average 
about  six  a year : the  whole  number  of  baptisms  vary  from  100  to  130  in  the  year. 

The  bastards  are  in  general  voluntarily  supported  by  the  father ; but  Mr.  Locke  stated 
that  he  knew  a case  of  a woman,  almost  an  idiot,  who  had  a bastard  child,  and  is  no<. 
assisted  by  the  reputed  father.  Mr.  Furlong  observed  upon  this  subject,  that  morality,  so 
far  as  sexual  intercourse  is  concerned,  is  preserved  to  a wonderful  extent,  even  amongst  the 
poorest,  particularly  when  the  crowded  state  in  which  they  live  is  considered.  Rape  is 
often  sworn  falsely  in  order  to  get  a husband. 

As  to  the  system  of  applying  for  wages  for  the  support  of  bastards  at  the  sessions, 

Mr.  Percy  stated  that  applications  of  the  kind  were  favourably  received  at  the  Bal- 
linagarry  sessions.  But  Mr.  Furlong  said  that  there  were  but  few  such  applications 
there. 

It  depends  upon  whether  the  promise  by  the  reputed  father  was  general  or  not,  as  to 
whether  wages  be  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child  or  otherwise ; subject  therefore  to 
the  promise,  the  amount  given  varies  from  10s.  to  ll.  a quarter.  Wages  are  frequently 
granted  for  children  five,  six,  or  even  seven  years  of  age.  . . 

As  to  the  point  about  the  subsequent  state  of  girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children, 

Mr.  Coll  stated  that  such  persons  seldom  get  married ; they  find  great  difficulty  also  m 
procuring  service ; they  generally  migrate  to  other  parts  of  the  country,  or  to  England , 
several  have  done  so  from  that  parish  within  the  last  five  years,  and  the  accounts  from 
them  were,  that  they  had  got  into  service,  and  that  they  had  become  comfortably 
settled.  , , 

Mr.  Furlong  stated  that  proof  of  a promise  was  required,  and  the  woman  was  bound 
strictly  to  the  proof  of  a " hiring.”  . , . , 

“ Inspect,”  said  Mr.  Furlong,  “ that  many  of  the  beggars  "are  mothers  ot  bastards, 
who  have  been  spoken  to  in  the  chapels ; these  women  follow  the  barracks  while  they 
are  well-looking,  and  are  obliged  to  beg  when  they  have  lost  their  good  looks. 
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Bastardy. 


Munster, 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lnbfi,  Esq. 


Parish  Rathkeale. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

The  Rev.  M.  Griiffth,  protestant  curate — The  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Mulcahy, 
shopkeeper. — William  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

There  are  very  few  illegitimate  children  in  the  parish,  and  these  are  never  supported  by 
it.  Mothers  are  not  known  to  desert  their  illegitimate  children,  nor  are  they  known  to  de- 
stroy them;  but  the  fathers  sometimes  neglect  them. 

The  system  of  applying  for  wages  at  petty  sessions  is  common  in  cases  of  women  with 
bastards,  when  the  father  is  able  to  pay.  - These  cases  are  rare ; about  once  a year.  In  one 
case,  the  person  denied  the  paternity ; in  another,  a contract  was  admitted  and  wages 
awarded.  There  has  been  no  case  of  two  applications  by  the  same  woman  for  the  support' 
of  illegitimate  children.  In  this  neighbourhood,  young  men  do  not  evince  any  anxiety  to 
marry °a  woman  who  has  an  illegitimate  child,  for  the  purpose  of  being  benefited  by  the 
wages  allowed  at  the  sessions.  Girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  much  difficulty- 
on  that  account  in  procuring  husbands.  These  women  are  ill  thought  of  by  their  own  sex 
in  the  parish.  There  is  a great  feeling  against  bastards.  A father  would  not  give  his 
daughter  to  a bastard  in  marriage ; they  think  much  of  the  clan  or  family  of  the  party 
married,  and  of  making  numerous  connexions  by  marriage.  In  all  cases  it  has  happened 
that  where  the  paternity  was  not  denied,  the  contract  was  admitted.  A woman’s  oath  does 
not  preclude  any  proof  to  the  contrary  offered  by  the  man.  The  reputed  father  is  always 
summoned  to  attend  the  sessions  when  application  is  made. 

Women  who  have  had  bastard  children  are  sometimes  obliged  to  resort  to  begging. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Shanagolden,  Robertstovvn,  and  Ballyhargill. 

Parishes  of  Shana- 
golden, Robertstown  Bastards  in  this  parish  amount  to  about  five  percent,  on  the  births;  they  are  never 
and  Ballyhargill.  supported  by  it. 

Bar. Lower  Conello.  The  mother  generally  keeps  the  bastard  and  gets  some  assistance  from  the  father;  in. 

some  instances  the  parties  are  married,  and  sometimes  the  father  is  summoned  to  the 

sessions,  but  this  rarely  happens ; however,  if  he  is  summoned,  the  magistrates  only  require 
proof  of  paternity,  but  not  of  a promise.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a woman  will  have 
two  or  more  children  by  the  same  man,  but  rarely  by  different  men.  When  girls  have  had 
illegitimate  children  they  are  ill  thought  of,  and  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  husbands. 

When  the  mother  of  a bastard  can  procure  no  assistance  from  the  father,  she  supports 
herself  and  child  by  work  or  by  service;  but  there  has  been  no  instance  of  begging  being 
resorted  to  for  the  last  three  years. 


Persons  loho  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Tipperary. 

Parish  Carrick. 
Bar.  Iffa  and  Offa, 
(East  Barony.) 


Francis  Branigan,  gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  Dr.  Connelly,  parish  priest. — Walter  Cullen, 

tradesman.— Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker Dr.  Leach,  m.  d — Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville,, 

protestant  clergyman. — Michael  Mullen,  weaver. — William  O’Donnel,  esq. — Dr.  O’Shea, 
m.  d. — James  Prendergast,  esq. — James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr. 
Sands,  rector  of  Carrick. — And  others  present  at  different  times. 

There  are  not  many  bastards  in  the  parish ; the  mothers  are  chiefly  servant  maids  in, 
farmers’  houses ; the  children  are  supported  by  the  parents,  generally  by  the  mother. 

The  parish  priest  thinks  there  are  10  or  15  illegitimate  baptisms  out  of  300  in  the  year ; 
strangers  also  come  in  from  the  country,  and  stay  at  Carrick  for  their  confinement.  Some- 
times a feeling  of  honour,  on  the  part  of  the  father,  induces  a subsequent  marriage  when  they 
are  in  the  same  rank.  No  case  of  infanticide  has  occurred. 

Cases  of  granting  wages  occasionally  happen.  The  magistrates  require  proof  of  an  agree- 
ment between  the  parties,  and  the  amount  awarded  is  according  to  the  agreement;  there  is- 
no  instance  of  affidavits  being  sworn  before  the  birth  of  the  child. 

A policeman  present  states,  that  he  has  known  bad  women  in  Clonmel  to  get  money  in 
two  or  three  instances  from  respectable  shopkeepers  by  the  threat  of  fathering  a child  upon 
them. 

The  effect  of  having  an  illegitimate  child  on  a woman’s  character  is,  that  she  is  cast  oft 
from  society,  and  has  little  chance  of  getting  a husband,  unless  she  has  a good  deal  of  money. 
A bastard  is  thought  nothing  of;  it  sticks  to  him  through  life,  and  to  his  children  and  grand- 
children for  five  or  six  generations. 

Half  of  the  women  who  have  bastard  children  are  forced  to  bef.  Sometimes,  if  the 
mother  is  an  honest  woman,  she  is  kept  in  a farmer’s  house,  and  does  her  work  as  well  as 
she  can. 

The  parish  priest  thinks  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  generally  beg.  Sometimes 
out  of  their  wages  they  pay  for  the  nursing  of  the  child.  The  children  are  ill  brought  up- 
when  they  are  females,  as  the  example  of  the  mother  works  on  them.  The  number  is  so 
small,  it  is  impossible  to  say  whether  the  males  take  to  begging  or  not. 
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Persojis  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Bastardy. 


Munster, 

Sir.  Allown ey,  actuary  for  the  savings’  bank.— Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manfacturer County  Tipperary. 

Dr.  Delaxy,  m.  d.— Rev.  Mr.  Hicgin,  rector  of  Roscrea.— Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.,  chief  Einminath^T 
constable  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessey,  parish  priest.— Hon.  Mr.  Pretty  j p* ' g'.'cI'i^wIs  Esq"  by 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq.' 

The  parish  never  contributes  to  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children,  of  which  the  p-  • "TIT 
number,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  is  very  small.  The  uncertain  aid  afforded  by  ” Koscrca. 
their  fathers  is  sometimes  entirely  withheld ; and  the  mother,  in  many  instances,  is  compelled  Bar' Ikerrau 
to  have  recourse  to  mendicancy  in  order  to  support  them.  Infanticide,  however,  may  be  said  * 
to  be  unknown  ; there  has  not  been  an  instance  of  it  during  the  last  25  years!  The  Hon. 

Mr.  Pretty  states,  that  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  very  seldom  think  proper  to  order 
the  payment  of  wages  to  women  by  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children ; the  practice  has 
never  been  extensively  introduced  here.  A woman  who  has  had  a bastard  child  is  looked 
upon  with  great  contempt,  and  generally  ever  afterwards  remains  unmarried;  she  feels  that 
she  has  lost  her  character,  and  becoming  reckless,  has  little  shame  at  being  repeatedly  preg- 
nant. The  Rev.  Messrs.  O’Shaughnessy  and  Higgin  agree  as  to  the  extreme  unfrequency 
of  a woman  being  with  child  at  the  time  of  her  marriage.  ^ J 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school.-  — 

Benjamin  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.,  j.  p.— William  Chaytor,  esq.,  mayor  of  Clonmel— Mr.  Parish  St.  Marys, 

Grub,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Hacket,  proprietor  of  Tipperary  Free  Press. Mr.  Hodges  Clonmel. 

attorney.— David  Malconson,  proprietor  of  factories—  Meagher,  shoemaker.—  Bar.  Iff  a and  Offa, 

Mr.  O’Connor,  foreman  of  the  Clonmel  Advertiser— Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  protestant  clergy-  (East  Barony.) 
man. — Thomas  Walsh,  labourer — And  many  others  present  at  different  times.  ° — 

Mr  Baldwin  says,  that  out  of  600  yearly  baptisms,  there  are  20  or  30  illegitimate. 

The  children  are  supported  by  the  mothers,  never  by  the  parish.  No  instance  of  desertion 
took  place,  except  with  the  view  of  leaving  them  on  the  father ; by  these  means  he  is  often 
induced  to  make  an  allowance  rather  than  be  subjected  to  such  an  annoyance.  There  was 
■a  case  of  infanticide  in  a neighbouring  parish ; the  sentence  was  commuted,  on  the  ground 
that  the  child  might  have  been  still-born.  Another  case  occurred  of  a child  found  dead 
near  Clonmel;  the  mother  was  not  ascertained  ; the  mother  in  general  is  fond  of  her  illegiti- 
mate child.  ° 

Sometimes  the  father  calls  on  her  to  give  up  her  child,  in  order  to  put  it  out  to  nurse,  and 
she  will  refuse.  If  the  father  and  mother  are  of  the  same  rank  of  life,  they  often  marry. 

Mothers  often  apply  to  the  petty  sessions,  when  there  has  been  no  agreement;  if  the  father 
does  not  provide  for  the  child,  she  summonses  the  father;  the  magistrates  compel  the  father 
to  give  compensation  (a  year’s  wages),  and  sometimes  they  compel  the  father  to  support  the 
child  for  three  years.  Bastardy  chiefly  arises  from  the  in-door  servant  girls,  by  the  better 
class  of  persons,  in  the  houses  where  they  are  employed. 

The  feeling  against  bastards  is  now  subsiding,  it  was  formerly  stronger.  No  farmer’s  son 
would  marry  a bastard  unless  she  was  terribly  rich;  perhaps  he  would  marry  her  and  then 
run  away  with  the  money.  They  keep  up  ideas  of  family,  and  go  back  several  generations ; 
but  of  late  they  are  beginning  to  give  up  this  feeling",  and  to  look  more  to  their  worldly 
interests.  - J 

When  the  father  neglects  the  child,  they  are  sometimes  reduced  to  beggary.  Sometimes 
she  will  quit  a good  service  and  go  beg  with  her  child,  sooner  than  part  with  it.  The  child  is 
very  ill  brought  up,  and  the  mother,  under  such  circumstances,  is  as  attentive  as  she 
•can  be. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

R.  Arnold — S.‘  Arnold— Mr.  James  Christie,  churchwarden— Mr.  E.  Craig— Messrs.  Ewart,  Ulster, 

Logan,  &c.  &c.  including  several  of  the  police— Rev.  J.  Johnston,  late  curate  of  Ahoghili County  Antrim. 

Captain  Kennett,  officer  of  police— Rev.  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  rector— Rev.  John  Krelan,  Examinations  taken  by 
parish  priest— Rev.  Mr.  Harke  Lee,  Moravian  agent.— G.  Logan— Rev.  T.  Mallalien,  of  C.  W.  Barrett.  Esq: 
Gracehill. — A.  M'Manus,  esq.,  magistrate. — Dr.  Miller,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — H.  O’Hara, 
esq.,  magistrate. — James  O’Herritt. — W.  Quillan. — Mr.  James  Smyth,  merchant. 

The  number  of  bastards  here  is  unknown ; there  are  10  deserted  children,  who  are  sup- 
^ t*le  Parish-  Mothers  do  not  frequently  desert,  and  never  destroy  their  illegitimate 
children,  but  their  fathers  generally  neglect  them.  A feeling  of  honour  frequently  induces 
marriages ; and  there  exists  here  a practice  of  a woman  going  before  a magistrate  to  clear 
her  character  from  suspicion  of  indiscriminate  prostitution,  and  to  show  who  is  the  father. 

■*  his  often  induces  marriages. 

No  applications  are  ever  made  for  wages  by  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  to  the 
0,5*  o magistrates ; 


James  i.-'eebies,  Lsq. 

Parish  Ahoghili. 
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magistrates ; but  generally  the  mother,  or  some  other  person  who  nurses  the  child,  sues  the 
father  by  process  at  the  quarter  sessions ; the  amount  recovered  varies  according  to  the  age 
of  the  child,  and  other  circumstances.  The  usual  measure  of  the  amount  to  be  recovered 
by  the  decree  is  the  actual  expense  of  nursing.  No  young  men  have  married  the  mother 
on  account  of  the  wages  granted  by  the  quarter  sessions,  nor  are  they  often  influenced  by 
persons  of  higher  rank  to  do  so.  The  woman  finds  the  greatest  difficulty  iu  procuring  a 
husband ; she  is  looked  on  as  degraded,  but  the  child  is  pitied  and  relieved  when  begging ; 
such  a child  could  not  obtain  in  marriage  the  daughter  of  a small  farmer.  An  instance  was 
stated  where  the  woman’s  father  was  plaintiff,  and  where  she,  being  examined  on  oath, 
falsely  charged  a man  who  was  able  to  pay  the  sum  sought.  The  reputed  father  has  not 
been  known  to  be  driven  by  the  order  for  wages  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  child;  he  some- 
times absconds  for  a time,  when  such  an  order  has  been  obtained  against  him. 

Women  with  bastard  children  generally  beg  in  their  own  parishes.  The  children  do  not 
usually  become  vagrants  or  immoral,  but  the  mother  is  often  driven  to  prostitution. 

The  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  the  child  leads  to  scolding  between  the 
parties,  but  to  nothing  more.  The  mother,  if  unwilling  to  beg,  is  frequently  injured  in  her 
health  by  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  child,  who  also  suffers  much  in  turn. 

The  mother  is  supposed  to  be  influenced  to  desert  or  destroy  her  child  from  a wish  to 
conceal  shame. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Bruce. — Dr.  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  James  Carby,  presbyterian  minister 
— Mr.  S.  Clarke.—  G.  S.  Clarke,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  M.  Crauford.— Rev.  Daniel  Cural, 
parish  priest.— Mr.  M.  Dickie.— Mr.  M.  Gibson.— Rev.  William  Greene,  protestant  vicar.— 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ledlie,  publican.— Dr.  M‘Master,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Rev.  Robert  Magill, 
presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  &c.  &c.  and  many  of  the 
paupers. 

There  are  from  30  to  40  bastards  in  the  parish ; they  are  not  supported  by  it.  Bastards 
are  never  supported  by  parochial  assessment  unless  when  deserted,  which  it  seems  does  not 
frequently  occur,  there  being  now  only  four  deserted  children  on  the  parish.  In  some  cases 
the  father  neglects  his  bastard  child ; and  in  other  cases,  subsequently  to  its  birth,  marries 
its  mother. 

About  three  years  ago,  there  was  an  instance  of  a mother  having  destroyed  her  bastard 
child ; there  is  no  other  case  of  infanticide  known  of  in  the  parish. 

The  crime  of  being  the  mother  of  a bastard,  and  the  misfortune  of  being  a bastard,  are 
little  thought  of  here. 

In  this  parish  repeated  wrongful  affiliations  have  been  attempted  and  made  at  the  quarter 
sessions,  both  by  the  oath  of  the  mother  (in  case  of  her  father  being  the  plaintiff),  and  by 
that  of  other  witnesses  proving  acknowledgments  by  the  alleged  father,  in  cases  where  the 
mother  herself  is  plaintiff. 

The  mothers  of  bastard  children  are  often  compelled  by  want  to  beg,  even  in  their  own 
parishes,  and  are  sometimes  driven  to  prostitution.  In  many  cases  the  children  are  well 
reared  and  kept  at  school. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  J.  Cumming,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Denvir,  parish  priest. — Rev.  J.  Dunseath,  protestant  curate. 
— The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Green. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  farmer. — Mr.  W.  Hofkins,  farmer.— 

George  Hutchinson,  esq.,  j.  p -Dr.  Moore. — Charles  O’Hara,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  W.  Ore, 

shopkeeper. — Mr.  S.  Perry,  farmer. — Surgeon  Reynolds. — Mr.  R.  Rowan,  farmer. — Surgeon 
Taylor. — Mr.  B.  Thompson,  farmer. — Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper. — Dr.  Thompson.— 
Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper. — Police,  labourers,  &c. 

The  number  of  bastards  here  is  not  known ; they  never  are  supported  by  the  parish,  unless 
deserted  under  the  age  of  12  months.  No  instance  is  known  of  a mother  having  destroyed 
or  deserted  her  bastard  child.  The  fathers  constantly  neglect  them,  and  are  very  seldom 
induced  subsequently  to  marry  the  mother. 

Petty  sessions  exercise  no  jurisdiction  in  the  granting  of  wages  to  the  mothers  of 
bastards. 

Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Affidavits  as  to  the  father  of  the 
child  are  frequently  made  before  the  magistrates,  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  The  mother 
esteems  the  affidavit  to  be  a clearance  of  her  character,  in  some  measure,  from  the  charge  of 
common  prostitution.  The  amount  granted  at  the  quarter  sessions  is  generally  the  expenses 
of  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  The  amount  given  is  generally  the  same;  there  is  some- 
times a slight  variation,  which  depends  not  upon  the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay,  but 
upon  the  actual  cost  of  supporting  the  child,  it  alone  being  considered. 

The  system  of  allowing  for  their  support  has  caused  no  change  in  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children.  There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  on  the  women  who  apply  for  their  main- 
tenance, 
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tenance,  nor  is  there  any  difference  made  in  the  amount  granted  on  the  <nround  of  the 
applicant  having  had  more  than  one  bastard. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  young  men  marrying  the  mothers  of  bastards,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  benefiting  by  the  decrees  granted  at  quarter  sessions.  Such  women  find  it  very 
difficult  to  get  husbands ; they  are  considered  degraded.  A stigma  is  always  attached  to 
a bastard. 

An  acknowledgment  by  the  father  of  the  child,  proved  by  a disinterested  witness  is 
required  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court ; such  actions  are  not  usually  brought  in  the  manor 
court.  The  testimony  of  the  woman  is  not  admitted  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  except 
in  an  action  for  seduction,  in  which  5 1.  Irish  only  is  recoverable.  In  this  action  her  testi- 
mony may  be  rebutted  by  general  evidence  as  to  her  character,  credibility,  8tc.  A second 
application  is  equally  easy  to  establish,  by  proof,  as  at  first.  The  reputed  father  is  always 
summoned  to  attend.  J 

The  maintenance  is  granted  in  one  large  sum ; and  if  the  reputed  father  refuses  to  pay, 
an  execution  is  issued  against  either  his  body  or  his  goods.  This  procedure  very  rarely  has’ 
the  effect  of  causing  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  mother ; there  is  no  instance  of  it  known 
in  this  parish.  The  reputed  father  refusing  to  support  the  child  leads  to  ill  feeling  and  often 
to  violence,  and  frequently  compels  the  mother  to  resort  to  begging,  and  sometimes  drives 
her  to  common  prostitution,  in  which  case  the  child  is  necessarily  brought  up  in  and  inured 
to  vice.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  child  when  unassisted  can 
injure  the  mother’s  health,  but  there  are  some  instances  of  the  child’s  health  beino-  injured  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment.  0 J 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hugh  Anderson,  esq — Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  R.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of 
dispensary — Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  presbyterian  minister.  -Mr.  R.  Huey,  farmer.— Mr.  S.  John- 
ston, farmer.— Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  • W.  M'Mullen,  grocer James 

Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  James  Mouewood,  rector  of  Dunluce. — Rev.  James 

O’Hara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick — Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer.— 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker.— Several  of  the  police,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  bastards  here  is  not  known ; they  are  not  supported  by  the  parish.  The 
mothers  do  not  frequently  desert  them,  and  in  no  instance  destroy  them,  but  the  fathers  neg- 
lectthem.  Sometimes  a feeling  of  honour  induces  subsequent  marriage. 

No  women  with  bastards  apply  to  petty  sessions  for  wages,  as  there  is  no  jurisdiction. 
Jhe  only  remedy  by  action  usually  resorted  to,  is  before  the  assistant  barrister  at  quarter 
sessions,  or  before  the  seneschal  in  the  manor  court;  in  the  latter  case,  where  the  sum  sought 
is  under  40  s.,  the  plaintiff  is  admitted  as  a witness,  and  in  such  case  wrong  affiliations  have 
been  frequently  made  against  wealthy  persons ; but  at  quarter  sessions,  in  an  action  for 
nursing,  which  is  the  usual  one,  the  testimony  of  the  mother  is  not  received,  she  being  the 
plaintiff;  but  sometimes  an  action  is  brought  by  the  woman’s  father  for  the  expenses  attend- 
i.1  j lyinS"in’  an<^  *n  *kis  case  the  mother’s  testimony  is  admitted,  and  her  credit  is 
weighed ; the  reputed  father  is  not  admitted  in  any  case  to  relieve  himself  from  the  charge, 
lhe  actual  expense  is  the  general  measure  of  the  damages  recovered  in  an  action  for  nursing, 
which  is  sometimes  brought  every  year,  and  at  others  for  the  amount  of  two  or  three  years 
at  once.  And  in  this  action  an  express  promise,  or  some  act  of  the  reputed  father  to  raise 
an  implied  promise,  is  required  by  the  assistant  barrister  to  be  proved  before  affiliation,  and 
the  charge  of  the  future  nursing  of  the  child  is  established. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted,  and  no  difference  is  made  in  the  amount  of  maintenance 
chiici  e<^  ^ SeSS'°ns’  0n  ground  of  the  applicant  having  had  more  than  one  illegitimate 

No  young  men  have  evinced  any  anxiety  to  marry  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
lor  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  such  maintenance ; in  general,  these  girls  find  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  procure  husbands. 

It  is  not  known  whether  any  influence  is  exerted  by  persons  of  higher  station  over  young 
men  to  induce  them  to  marry  such  characters ; they  are  looked  on  as  degraded  by  the 
generality  of  their  own  sex  in  the  parish. 

he  description  of  evidence  (as  mentioned  before)  required  for  affiliating  a child  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  wages  is  similar  to  that  required  by  law  in  other  actions  ; the  reputed 
a er  is  summoned  or  processed ; the  general  character  of  the  woman  is  not  regarded  in 
an  action  for  nursing. 

The  practice  of  applying,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the  churchwarden,  and  through  him  to 
e petty  sessions,  has  existed  in  this  parish,  but  is  not  founded  in  law,  and  is  enforced  by 
reats  only,  and  has  been  frequently  made  the  instrument  of  wrong  affiliations;  the 
agistrates  having  been  in  the  habit  of  receiving  the  mother’s  oath,  and  then  calling  the 
leged  father  before  them,  and  compelling  him  to  promise  a certain  sum  annually  for 
tained*"’  °Q  Prom'se>  m many  instances,  an  action  has  been  afterwards  main- 

The  health  of  the  child  is  not  often  known  to  suffer  materially  from  the  scanty  provision 
tbe  mother  is  able  to  afford  it. 

e state  of  mind  into  which  a mother  is  brought  before  she  deserts  her  child  is  not 
Known  from  experience  here. 

5°-.  02 
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Bastardy. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim, 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  \V.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Carrich - 

firgun. 

Town  of  Carrici- 
fergus. 


Parish  Drumavl, 
including  Town  of 
Randalstovm. 
Bar.  Upper  Toome. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Daniel  Blair,  merchant.— William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  pro- 
testant  curate. — Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim. — Admiral  Dawson. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erskine.— Rev.  Mr.  Flinter,  independent  minister.— Dr.  Forsyth,  physician  to- 

the  dispensary— Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest— Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyterian  minister — 
Mr.  Price. — Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  county  Antrim  gaol. — Mr.  George  Spear,  trea- 
surer to  the  mendicity.— William  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate— Mr.  William  Stewart,  sur- 
geon. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  unknown.  None  can  come  upon  it  for  support 
unless  deserted  under  the  age  of  12  months.  There  are  at  present  four  deserted  children 
here ; it  is  not  known  whether  or  not  they  are  bastards  ; but  they  are  generally  supposed  to 
be  so.  One  instance  of  infanticide  happened  a short  time  since,  for  which  the  mother  was 
tried  and  convicted.  The  father  has  in  most  instances  been  compelled  to  support  his  illegi- 
timate child.  A feeling  of  honour  frequently  induces  subsequent  marriage. 

Petty  sessions  exercise  no  jurisdiction  with  regard  to  granting  wages  to  the  mothers  of 
bastards;  but  they  recover  the  expenses  of  nursing  the  children  by  process  at  the  quarter 
sessions;  it  is  not  granted  by  way  of  wages,  but  as  refunding  the  cost  of  maintaining  the 
child.  The  sum  allowed  varies  in  proportion  to  the  age  of  the  child.  The  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children  is  not  stated  to  have  increased  in  consequence  of  any  allowance  made  by 
the  quarter  sessions.  If  a woman  has  become  the  mother  of  more  than  one  illegitimate 
child,  it  has  generally  been  by  the  same  father;  the  mothers  have  in  no  instance  been 
known  to  become  prostitutes.  No  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted  on  women  who  ap- 
plied for  the  expenses  of  maintaining  a bastard,  nor  has  any  mother  been  obliged  to  main- 
tain her  illegitimate  offspring  herself.  It  is  not  supposed  that  young  men  would  be  in- 
duced to  marry  the  mothers  of  bastard  s by  the  wages  granted  at  sessions ; but  no  great 
distinction  is  made  to  the  prejudice  of  a woman  who  has  had  an  illegitimate  child.  A small 
fanner  would  formerly  have  made  a great  objection  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a- 
bastard;  but  of  late  this  feeling  has  been  much  diminished. 

No  instance  has  occurred  in  this  town  of  a woman  having  bastard  children  being  com- 
pelled to  beg,  as  the  father  is  always  forced  by  legal  process  to  maintain  the  child.  The 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  very  anxious  to  obtain  schooling  for  them. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Exammation. 

Mr.  Adams,  coach  proprietor. — Mr.  John  Brown,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Bryson,  gentleman. — 

Mr.  Cole,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Cooper,  innkeeper. Courts  y, esq.,  under-agent 

of  Earl  O’Neil.— Mr.  Thomas  Courtny,  boot-maker.— Mr.  James  Craig,  manufacturer.— 

Rev. Curoe,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Samuel  Heatly,  vicar. — Mr.  Henderson,  farmer.— 

Mr.  M'Auley,  innkeeper. — Dr.  M‘Keon,  apothecary,  &c.—  Rev.  Thomas  Reid,  seceding 
minister. — Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer. — Dr.  Reeson,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — Mr. 
Thomas  Swan,  grocer. 

None  of  the  witnesses  could  give  any  account  of  the  number  of  bastards  here.  Some  of 
them  are  supported  by  the  parish.  Mothers  do  not  destroy  or  desert  their  illegitimate 
children,  but,  on  the  contrary,  generally  make  great  exertions  for  them.  A feeling  of 
honour  sometimes  induces  the  father  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  child ; but  they  generally 
neglect  them.  The  mode  of  proceeding  for  wages  is  at  the  quarter  sessions,  by  the  father 
or  next  friend  of  the  mother,  in  an  action  for  seduction,  in  which  5 1.  Irish  may  be,  and 
often  is  recovered,  regard  being  had  to  the  character  of  the  female  and  the  circumstances 
of  the  father.  In  this  case,  the  mother  is  admitted  as  a witness;  the  father  is  not;  but  if 
the  mother  be  the  plaintiff,  as  she  often  is,  she  cannot  give  evidence,  but  on  proof  of  a con- 
tract or  acknowledgment  by  the  father.  She  often  recovers  annually  the  amount  of  the 
cost  of  nursing,  and  sometimes  only  one  sum  as  a final  compensation  for  all  demands. 
Sometimes  both  the  action  for  seduction  and  that  for  subsequent  maintenance  of  the  child 
are  adopted  successfully.  Punishment  is  never  inflicted  on  those  who  apply  for  wages. 
The  character  of  the  applicant  has  great  influence  in  determining  the  amount  of  wages 
granted.  No  young  men  have  been  known  to  evince  any  desire  to  marry  women  who  have 
had  illegitimate  children,  for  the  purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  wages  allowed  at  sessions. 
An  instance  of  a person  of  the  poorer  classes  having  been  induced  through  the  hope  of  gain, 
by  persons  of  a richer  class,  to  marry  his  cast-off  mistress,  is  not  known.  The  mother  of  a 
bastard  is  looked  upon  as  degraded  among  her  own  sex.  It  is  with  reluctance  that  a small 
farmer  would  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a bastard.  If  the  father  is  unwilling  to  pay 
the  wages  awarded  at  the  sessions,  payment  may  be  enforced  by  an  execution  against 
his  body  or  goods.  The  father  of  a bastard  has  not  been  known  to  have  been  driven  to 
marry  the  mother  in  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  wages ; he  has  sometimes  absconded,  in 
which  case  the  maintenance  of  the  child  falls  altogether  on  the  mother.  The  mother  is 
frequently  driven  to  begging,  generally  out  of  her  own  parish  ; when  this  takes  place  the 
children  are  likely  to  be  brought  up  badly;  but  many  instances  are  known  of  their  being 
carefully  reared.  The  difficulty  of  supporting  a child,  without  being  assisted  by  the  father. 
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has  not  been  known  to  drive  the  mother  to  prostitution ; it  however  often  injures  her  health. 
A refusal  on  the  part  of  the  father  to  maintain  the  child  frequently  leads  to  ill  feeling  and* 
scolding ; in  such  circumstances  he  is  ill  received  by  his  neighbours.  The  scantiness  of 
the  subsistence  which  the  mother  is  able  to  afford  the  child  often  injures  its  health. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  N.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister.— Rev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  cuate Mr.  John 

Howe,  cotton  manufacturer. — Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer Rev.  William 

Langhridge,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  William  M'Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden. 

Mr.  James  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecaty.— Mr.  John  Sefton,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— And 

several  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with,  by  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  unknown ; they  are  supported  by  the  parish  if 
deserted  under  12  months  old,  but  not  otherwise.  The  mothers  do  not  frequently  desert 
their  illegitimate  children,  and  there  is  no  instance  of  their  destroying  them ; but  the  fathers 
of  illegitimate  children  often  neglect  them  ; however,  a feeling  of  honour  frequently  induces 
subsequent  marriages. 

There  is  no  such  practice  as  women  with  bastards  applying  for  wages  at  petty  sessions  ; 
but  generally  the  mother,  or  some  person  who  nurses  the  child,  sues  by  process  at  the 
quarter  sessions ; the  amount  recovered  varies  with  the  age,  See. ; the  usual  measure  is  the 
actual  expense  of  nursing  the  child. 

There  has  been  110  change  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  children ; the 
system  of  granting  decrees  in  such  cases  has  long  prevailed.  Cases  have  sometimes  occurred 
of  women  having  each  several  illegitimate  children,  and  sometimes  by  different  fathers  ; but 
in  the  latter  case,  the  difficulty  of  recovering  is  greater. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  upon  those  who  apply  to  the  sessions  in  such  cases,  even  if 
they  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child  ; but  sometimes  less  is  given,  on  the  ground  of  the 
applicant  having  had  more  than  one.  It  has  never  occurred  that  young  men  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood have  evinced  any  anxiety  to  marry  a woman  who  has  an  illegitimate  child  for  the 
purpose  of  benefiting  by  the  maintenance  allowed  by  the  sessions.  Girls  who  have  had  ille- 
gitimate children  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands  on  that  account.  It  is  not 
known  that  individuals  of  the  poorer  classes  are  influenced  by  persons  of  higher  station  to 
marry  such  women,  who  are  degraded  in  the  opinion  of  the  generality  of  their  sex ; and, 
unless  educated  and  well  conducted,  a bastard  would  be  objected  to  by  a small  farmer  as  a 
match  for  his  daughter.  The  quarter  sessions,  previously  to  deciding  that  a child  should  be 
affiliated  to  a man,  and  he  be  compelled  to  pay  wages  to  its  mother,  follow  the  rules  of  evi- 
dence in  ordinary  cases.  The  woman’s  oath  is  seldom  admitted,  and  never  when  she  is 
plaintiff.  The  reputed  father  is  always  summoned  to  attend  the  sessions.  If  he  be  unable 
or  refuse  to  pay  the  wages  ordered  by  the  barrister,  an  execution  may  issue  against  his  body 
or  goods,  as  in  other  cases. 

The  right  of  suing  usually  continues  until  the  child  is  able  to  support  itself;  but  the  order 
for  wages,  or  the  consequences  upon  disobedience  of  it,  is  not  often  found  to  drive  the  re- 
puted father  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  child  ; the  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is 
required  to  found  such  a decree.  It  is  not  the  practice  that  the  application  is  made  in  the 
first  instance  to  the  churchwardens,  and'  by  them  to  the  petty  sessions.  The  falher  does 
not  often  abscond  when  such  decrees  are  made ; but  in  case  of  his  doing  so,  the  mother  or 
charity  supports  the  child.  Women  have  been  known  to  bring  actions  against  the  reputed 
fathers  of  their  children  for  nursing,  and  so  recovered. 

Women  who  have  bastard  children  are  sometimes  compelled  to  resort  to  begging,  both  in 
and  out  of  their  own  parishes,  and  in  such  cases  the  children  sometimes  become  inured  to 
a vagrant  life,  with  all  its  immoralities,  in  the  case  of  female  children  particularly;  and  an 
instance  is  known  of  the  mother  and  daughter  being  beggars  and  prostitutes,  and  the  grand- 
children likely  to  become  so.  But  males  very  often  become  industrious,  with  feelings  of 
shame  on  account  of  their  condition  and  their  mother’s  disgrace. 

The  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  the  child  leads  to  ill  feeling  between  the 
parties,  and  some  scolding;  but  it  is  not  known  that  the  difficulty  of  supporting  her  child  is 
often  so  severe  as  to  injure  .the  mother’s  health,  or  that  the  health  of  the  child  suffers  mate- 
rially from  the  scanty  provision  the  mother  is  able  to  afford  it. 

There  is  no  ground  whereon  to  form  an  opinion,  whether  the  state  of  mind  to  which  a 
mother  is  brought  before  she  can  destroy  or  desert  her  child  must  not  be  highly  immoral,  or 
whether  a woman  who  has  become  hardened  to  such  an  act  is  not  so  far  corrupted  as  to  be, 
with  respect  to  others,  less  careful  of  human  life;  or  whether,  after  such  a circumstancei 
she  would  not  lose  all  self-respect,  and  in  so  far  be  less  likely  to  conduct  herself  correctly  in 
her  relations  in  life. 


Appendix  (A.) 


Bastardy. 
Ulster , 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrstt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


Parishes  of  Glenavi / 
Union. 

Bar.  Upper  Massa- 
reene. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Black,  surgeon.— Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Henry  Cumming,  rector  of  Ballyclug. 
— George  Dugan,  shopkeeper.— William  Gehan,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 
estate. — Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister. — Rev.  Bernard  M'Auly,  parish  priest.— 
Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper. — John  Patrick,  surgeon.— Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  pres- 
byterian  minister.— John  Ross,  surgeon.— Rev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister.— 

John  Tellet,  shopkeeper — John  Watson,  shopkeeper. — John  Wilson,  farmer. Dr.  Young. 

Together  with  a large  number  of  farmers,  labourers,  police,  &c. 

The  exact  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  not  known;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cumming 
stated  that  he  had  baptized  one  every  Sunday  for  the  last  year.  They  are  generally  carried 
to  the  minister  of  the  Established  Church  to  receive  baptism,  as  the  catholic  priests  and  the 
dissenting  ministers  frequently  refuse  it  in  such  cases  without  strict  inquiries.  Some  of  these 
children  may  be  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  adjoining  parishes;  but  the  number  of 
bastards  born  in  the  town  was  stated  by  Mr.  Cumming  to  exceed  considerably  in  proportion 
the  number  born  in  the  country  parts. 

They  are  not  in  any  instance  supported  by  the  parish,  except  when  deserted,  which  does 
not  often  take  place.  Their  support  frequently  falls  altogether  upon  the  mothers,  in  which 
case  they  struggle  by  every  possible  means  to  maintain  them.  There  is  no  instance  of 
infanticide  known  here.  The  fathers  frequently  neglect  their  illegitimate  children.  Subse- 
quent marriage  very  seldom  occurs. 

Wages  are  never  granted  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Affidavits  are  made  very  com- 
monly by  women  before  magistrates  as  to  who  is  the  father  of  the  child  with  which  they 
are  pregnant ; and  the  magistrates  universally  receive  the  affidavit,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
mother  from  entertaining  any  thoughts  of  destroying  her  infant.  The  mother  considers  such 
an  affidavit  to  be  in  some  measure  a clearance  of  her  character,  and  occasionally,  but  rarely, 
the  affidavit  produces  marriage.  The  magistrates  however  are  aware  that  the  affidavit  has 
no  effect  in  compelling  the  maintenance  of  the  child.  In  the  action  for  lying-in,  brought 
before  the  assistant  barrister,  5 1.  is  the  greatest  amount  decreed.  In  the  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  child  (which  is  brought  yearly,  or  at  the  expiration  of  one  or  two  years, 
as  it  may  happen),  the  exact  amount  of  maintenance  only  is  considered.  After  the  father 
has  once  been  compelled  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  it  is  seldom  necessary  to 
bring  a second  action,  as  he  knows  that  he  is  sure  to  be  cast  in  case  such  action  should  be 
brought.  No  change  has  been  observed  to  take  place  in  the  number  of  illegitimate  children 
since  the  system  of  granting  such  decrees  has  prevailed.  No  difference  is  made  in  the 
amount  of  wages  granted,  on  the  ground  of  the  applicant  having  had  more  than  one  ille°rti- 
mate  child,  as  the  expense  of  supporting  the  child  is  alone  considered. 

Girls  who  have  had  illegi  timate  children  are,  by  the  generality  of  their  own  sex,  considered 
degraded,  and  find  much  difficulty  in  procuring  husbands.  There  is  no  instance  known  of 
young  men  being  induced  to  marry  such  women  for  the  wages  procured  for  their  support  at 
sessions  or  by  the  influence  of  any  of  the  richer  class  who  may  be  the  father  of  the  child. 
Ihe  feeling  against  a bastard  is  not  very  strong;  he  is,  however,  looked  upon  as  degraded. 

In  an  action  for  seduction,  brought  in  the  name  of  her  parent  or  relation,  the  mother  is 
allowed  to  swear  to  the  father  of  the  child ; but  evidence  is  admitted  against  the  credibility 
of  her  testimony.  In  the  action  for  the  maintenance  and  nursing  of  the  child,  which  is 
brought  by  the  mother,  her  evidence  is  not  admitted,  except  in  the  manor  court,  where  the 
latter  action  is  sometimes  brought,  and  where  the  evidence  of  the  plaintiff  has  been  some- 
times admitted  in  a claim  for  damages,  even  when  above  the  amount  of  two  pounds.  The 
defendant  s oath  is  not  admitted.  1 


Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  KirJcni- 
riola  and  Ballyclug, 
including  Town  of 
Ballymena. 

Bar.  Lower  Toome. 


The  assistant  barrister  decrees  maintenance,  and  the  sheriff  commits  the  defendant  to 
prison,  if  unable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  decree.  Tho  seneschal  of  the  manor  court  does 
ttesame.  ™ amount  is  decreed  m one  large  sum.  An  acknowledgment  of  the  child  by 
the  reputed  father  is  recurred  m the  assistant  barrister’s  court  before  a decree  is  issued. 
In  the  manoi  court,  the giftof  anysum,  however  small,  to  the  mother,  at  or  after  her  lyinrr-in, 
is  deemed  an  acknowledgment  by  the  reputed  father.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  the 
the  sum  deec'-eed00ndmg  " mar‘TmS  the  “"‘her  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  payment  of 


The  mothers  have  often  great  difficulty  in  maintaining  the  child ; those  of  them  who  have 
b“"“  pr0Stitato  > » become  ioured 

fath.rVffi“S!,nS  assist.in  maintaining  the  child  frequently  leads  to  ill  feeling; 
her^health  1 d *c"  ty  °*  s“PP°rtmg  the  child  presses  so  severely  on  the  mother  as  to  injure 
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Appendix  (A.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Bastardy. 


Ulster, 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexandr,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Atkinson,  treasurer  of  the  Mendicity. — Archi-  C°unty  Antrim. 

BALD  Barclie,  esq.— Dr.  Blair— R.  Burke,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  M'Clougiiy,  seceding  minister ExamimfoM  taken  by 

Solomon  Darcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace. — Mr.  Garch,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  S.  Guynne,  protest-  ^ w-  Borrett,  Esq. 
ant  rector— Dr.  Kirkpatrick— Malcolm  M'Neill,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian  JameS  PcebleS3  Esq’ 

minister.— Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Robinson,  farmer— Mr.  Simpson Parishes  of  Lame 

Mr.  Smiley.— Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c.  part  of  Invermore, 

andpart  of  Inverbey. 

There  is  but  one  bastard  in  the  parish.  The  petty  sessions  have  no  jurisdiction  with  Baronies  of  Lotrer 
respect  to  applications  for  wages  against  the  fathers  of  illegitimate  children,  but  at  the  Glenarns and  Upper 
quarter  sessions  a father  may  be  compelled  to  pay  the  expenses  of  nursing.  The  ability  Belfast. 

of  the  father  to  pay  has  no  weight  in  determining  the  amount  of  the  sum  granted.  Wealthy  — 

men  do  not  allow  themselves  to  be  summoned.  The  system  of  granting  decrees  for  the  cost 
of  maintaining  illegitimate  children  is  not  considered  to  have  caused  any  difference  in  the 
number  of  bastards.  There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  on  the  applicants  for  maintenance, 
even  if  they  apply  for  the  support  of  a second  child ; nor  is  there  any  difference  made  in  the' 
amount  adjudged,  on  the  ground  of  her  having  applied  for  a second,  or  even  a third  child. 

The  amount  granted  is  not  sufficient  to  induce  young  men  to  marry  the  mother  of  illegitimate 
children  ; there  is  a strong  feeling  against  them,  and  they  generally  find  it  very  difficult  to 
procure  comfortable  matches.  If  bastards  be  in  good  circumstances,  there  is  no  objection 
evinced  by  small  farmers  to  give  their  daughters  to  them  in  marriage. 

Even  when  wages  are  not  granted,  there  is  no  likelihood  of  the  mother’s  health  bci no- 
injured  by  the  difficulty  of  supporting  the  child ; a mother  hires  herself  out  to  nurse  for  four 
guineas  a year,  and  pays  one  guinea  for  maintenance  of  her  illegitimate  child,  thus  she  is 
well  able  to  support  it.  Infanticide  is  not  known  to  occur  here. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Charles  Black,  farmer. — Rev.  Marcus  Falloon,  rector— Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  woollen-  — — — ■— 

draper— William  Haugiiton,  esq.— Mr.  D.  M'Allister,  publican— Mr.  D.  M'Allister,  Parish  Layde . 

woollen-draper— Mr.  James  M'Auley,  publican. — Dr.  M{  Donald,  dispensary  surgeon Alex-  Bar.  Lower  Gle- 

ander  M'Donnell,  esq. — Rev.  John  M'Kenna,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c.  narns. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  this  parish  is  not  ascertained.  Some  say  there  are  very  few, 
but  the  clergy  say  there  are  many.  They  are  not  supported  by  the  parish,  unless  when 
deserted,  which  never  occurs  here.  The  mothers  of  bastards  are  never  known  here  to  de- 
stroy them.  The  fathers  generally  provide  for  them,  and  often  marry  the  mother  while 
pregnant,  but  marriage  very  seldom  takes  place  after  the  birth  of  the  child. 

The  petty  sessions  have  not  the  power  of  awarding  wages  or  maintenance,  but  it  is  said 
that  a practice  formerly  existed  here  for  magistrates,  on  the  oath  of  the  mother,  and  at  the 
request  of  the  churchwardens,  to  compel  the  alleged  father  to  indemnify  the  parish.  But 
this  is  not  now  the  practice,  and  never  was  legal. 

The  practice  now  is  either  for  the  father  or  nearest  relative  of  the  woman  to  process  the 
alleged  father  of  the  child  to  the  quarter  sessions  for  seduction,  in  which  action  the  evi- 
dence of  the  mother  is  admissible,  and  a decree  for  5 1.  late  Irish  currency,  may  be  reco- 
vered, or  the  mother  sometimes  brings  an  action  for  the  expenses  of  nursing  and  rearing,  to 
succeed  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  prove  an  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  father. 

There  is  no  instance  known  of  persons  of  the  richer  classes  influencing  individuals  of  the 
poorer  to  marry  the  mothers  of  bastards. 

The  amount  awarded  by  the  assistant  barrister  is  limited  to  the  supposed  cause  of  main- 
tenance, and  is  granted  annually. 

Sometimes  the  mothers  have  to  resort  to  begging  both  in  and  out  of  their  own  parish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Henderson  Black,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society. — Rev.  — 

R.  Bridge,  protestant  curate. — William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down. — Mr.  Robert  Parish  Lisburn. 
M'Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society. — William  Coulson,  esq.,  diaper  manu-  Bar.  Massareene, 
facturer. — Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  present  churchwarden. — Mr.  John  Gillburn,  grocer  and  Upper  Half, 
huckster — Rev.  A.  Henderson,  presbyterian  minister. — Edward  Johnston,  esq.,  magistrate. — 

William  Montgomery,  farmer,  Ballinderry. — John  Mooney,  publican  and  farmer. — Mr.  Francis 
O’Flaherty,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  John  Read,  late  churchwarden. — Rev.  H.  Smith, 
roman-catholic  clergyman. — The  very  Rev.  James  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross. — Mr.  James  Ward, 
secretary  to  charitable  society. — Thomas  Withered,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — With  many 
others  in  conversation. 

With  respect  to  the  number  of  bastards,  we  can  only  answer  as  to  those  who  are  on  the 
parish.  There  are  16  deserted  children  thus  situated,  but  these  are  not  all  bastards. 

°-5-  04  * Mothers 
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Bastardy. 

Ulster , 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 

C.  \V.  Borrett,  Esq. 

J antes  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Lisburn. 

Bar.  Massareetie, 

Upper  Half. 

"*  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  ; such  a woman  is  looked°upon  by  the  generality  of  her 
sex  in  the  parish  as  degraded.  Bastards  are  looked  down  upon,  and  are  not  usually  well 
reared,  they  are  therefore  refused  by  the  farmers  for  their  sons  or  daughters. 

Women  bring  actions  against  the  reputed  father  for  nursing,  and  have  recovered.  Such 
applications  are  common  at  quarter  sessions  and  manor  courts,  and  are  frequently  success- 
ful on  satisfactory  evidence,  which  is  regulated  by  the  rules  of  evidence  and  course  of  pro- 
ceedings in  ordinary  cases  at  law.  v 

Women  who  have  bastard  children  seldom  beg,  and  some  exertion  is  made  by  them  to 
rear  and  educate  the  children;  but  sometimes  the  difficulty  of  supporting  herself  and  child 
has  driven  a woman  to  prostitution ; in  such  cases  the  children  become  profligates.  It  has 
,.en  known  that  the  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain  the  child  has  led  to  any 
ill  feeling  or  violence  between  the  parties,  further  than  scolding,  nor  has  the  difficulty  of 
supporting  a child  been  known  to  be  so  severe  as  to  injure  the  mother’s  health : neither 
has  the  health  of  the  child  been  known  to  suffer  from  the  scanty  provision  the  mother  is 
able  to  afford  it. 

A very  profligate  woman  is  not  so  likely  to  commit  infanticide  or  desertion  as  those  who 
are  more  impressed  with  shame ; but  we  cannot  say  from  experience  whether  a woman  who 
has  become  hardened  to  such  an  act  is  in  future,  with  respect  toothers,  less  careful  of 
human  life ; but  it  is  believed  that  after  such  a circumstance  she  would  be  degraded  and 
therefore  become  more  criminal.  ’ 
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Mothers  often  desert  their  illegitimate  children,  and  sometimes,  though  not  frequently  de- 
stroy them.  The  fathers  generally  neglect  them  ; but  it  sometimes  occurs  that  a feelino-  0f 
honour  induces  marriages  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  but  seldom  after.  0 

There  is  not  any  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions  in  the  case 
of  a woman  applying  for  wages,  all  such  cases  being  referred  to  the  quarter  sessions  or 
manor  court. 

There  is  no  such  practice  as  allowing  wages  previous  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 

Young  men  in  the  neighbourhood  are  m>t  anxious  to  marry  a woman  who  has  an  illegi- 
timate child,  for  the  purpose  of  being  benefited  by  the  sums  recovered  against  the  reputed 
fathers,  as  such  women  are  considered  degraded.  It  has  not  been  known  that  individuals 
of  the  poorer  classes  have  been  influenced  by  persons  of  hig-her  station  ' 


Parish  Ramoan, 
including  Town  of 
Bally  castle. 

Bar.  Cong. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Boyd. — Rev.  Mr.  Creery,  rector — Mr.  William  Hill,  shopkeeper Dr.  Knox Rev. 

Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Samuel  M‘Allister,  shopkeeper.— Charles 

M-Gildowney,  esq.,  j.  p — Alexander  M'Neill,  j.  p — Alexander  Miller,  esq Dr.  O’Neil. 

— Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  not  known,  as  they  are  never  supported  by  it- 
they  are  but  seldom  deserted,  and  never  destroyed  by  their  mothers.  Nor  do  their  fathers 
often  neglect  them  ; on  the  contrary,  they  are  frequently  led  by  a feeling  of  honour  to  marry 
the  mother.  0 J 

Petty  sessions  have  no  jurisdiction  with  respect  to  granting  wa°-es. 

Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth  of  the  child  ; but  whatever  may  be  requisite  for 
its  maintenance  is  allowed  on  an  action  brought  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court  or  the 
manor  court  of  the  district.  The  amount  in  the  latter  court  is  measured  in  some  decree  by 
the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay.  0 

The  system  of  allowing  wages  has  not  increased  the  immorality  of  the  females. 

Punishment  is  never  inflicted  on  the  applicant  for  wages,  nor  is  there  any  difference 
made  in  the  amount  awarded,  on  account  of  the  applicant’s  having  had  more  than  one  ille- 
gitimate child. 

No  young  men  have  been  induced  by  wages  granted  to  marry  the  woman.  She  does  not 
easily  obtain  a husband,  and,  together  with  the  child,  is  considered  de°raded. 

The  evidence  of  the  mother  when  plaintiff  is  admitted  in  the  manor  court,  if  the  debt 
sought  to  be  recovered  be  under  40  s.  Evidence  is  also  admitted  against  the  credibility  and 
character  of  the  mother,  the  testimony  of  the  defendant  not  being  received.  Proof  of  a 
promise  from  the  father  to  maintain  the  child  is  required  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  court. 
In  the  manor  court  the  gift  of  the  smallest  sum  from  the  father  to  the  mother  or  child  is 
considered  as  an  implied  promise  of  support,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  child  is  accord- 
ingly enforced.  Many  applications  from  the  same  woman  have  not  unfrequently  been  made 
m the  manor  court.  * J 

The  amount  given  is  usually  awarded  in  a large  sura;  a decree  is  in  general  sought  for 
at  the  expiration  of  a year  s or  two  years’  maintenance  of  the  child.  The  father  has  never 
been  known  to  abscond  when  wages  were  ordered. 

No  instance  was  known  where  a mother  of  bastard  children  was  compelled  to  resort  to 
begging.  r 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Brinnie,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector Mr.  Robert  Elder 

schoolmaster.— Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  presbyterian  minister.— 
Patrick  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Paul  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Edward 
Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper — Michael  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— John  M'Cullocii 
farmer  and  shopkeeper.- Joan  MTCinley,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Rev.  P.  M'Mullen,  parish 

priest. — Mr.  John  M.  Waters,  late  churchwarden. — John  Scott,  farmer  and  shopkeeper Mr. 

James  Smyth,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbyterian  minister. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  this  parish  is  stated  to  be  very  small;  they  are  not  sup- 
ported by  it  unless  when  deserted  by  their  mothers,  which  does  not  frequently  occur.  One 
instance  only  of  infanticide  is  known  to  have  occurred  here.  The  reputed  fathers  seldom 
marry  the  mothers,  but  on  the  contrary  frequently  ueglect  the  children. 

No  jurisdiction  is  exercised  by  the  petty  sessions,  except  allowing  the  mother  to  make  an 
affidavit  as  to  who  is  the  father  of  her  child,  in  order  to  satisfy  her  friends  or  to  induce  the 
man  to  marry,  by  showing  herself  free  from  guilt  with  others. 

Five  pounds,  Irish,  is  recoverable  at  the  manor  court  or  quarter  sessions,  in  an  action 
for  seduction  brought  by  the  father  or  the  guardian  of  the  woman,  and  in  such  cases  she  is 
often  the  only  witness  proving  the  cause  of  action.  The  reputed  father  is  always  summoned, 
and  may  bring  proof  to  contradict  the  mother.  Actions  for  nursing  are  often  brought  at 
quarter  sessions  by  the  mother;  there  she  is  not  admitted  as  a witness,  but  must  prove  her 
case  by  some  other  competent  witness,  as  some  contract  or  acknowledgment  of  liability  on 
the  part  of  the  alleged  father.  The  sums  recovered  for  nursing,  or  in  actions  for  seduction, 
are  not  sufficiently  large  to  furnish  a temptation  to  young  men  to  brave  public  opinion  by 
marrying  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  Girls  thus  circumstanced  are  commonly 
looked  on  as  degraded,  and  find  much  difficulty  in  getting  eligible  matches.  If  bastards 
were  well  conducted  and  in  comfortable  circumstances,  the  objection  of  their  birth  would  be 
easily  overcome. 

The  general  character  of  the  woman  is  not  regarded  in  an  action  for  the  expenses  of 
nursing.  A decree  or  execution  against  the  body  or  goods  of  the  father  is  the  only  punish- 
ment that  can  be  inflicted  in  case  of  bis  refusal  to  pay  the  sum  awarded,  which  is  always 
in  yearly  sums. 

After  a decree  is  obtained  against  a man,  he  generally  compromises  the  matter  with  the 
mother,  and  rarely  leaves  the  country  to  avoid  payment ; but  if  he  is  unable  or  unwilling 
to  support  the  child,  the  mother  is  sometimes  obliged  to  beg.  It  is  stated,  that  those  of 
this  neighbourhood  do  not  often  beg,  but  make  great  exertions  to  maintain  themselves  by 
industry.  One  case  was  stated  of  a woman  having  reared  three  children  unaided  by  the 
respective  fathers.  An  instance  of  the  mother’s  or  child’s  health  being  injured  by  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  proper  maintenance  has  not  been  known. 


Bastardy. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

parish  Ttesharkin. 
Bar.  Kilconuay. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector.— Mr.  George  Hallaran. — Mr.  Hanna,  clerk  to  Seneschal  of  the  manor.  — - 

— D.  M'Aulay. — Rev.  George  M£Caughley,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  James  M'Faul  Parish  of  Tick- 
grocer. — Mr.  William  Martin,  farmer. — Rev.  Alexander  Montgomery,  presbyterian  minister,  macravcn. 

— Captain  Servante,  r.  n — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c.  Town  of  Glcnarm. 

The  number  of  bastards  in  the  parish  is  very  small,  but  it  is  not  exactly  known.  There  Glenai-m. 
are  not  any  receiving  support  from  the  parish.  An  instance  of  infanticide  is  not  known  by  . 
any  of  the  witnesses  to  have  occurred;  desertion  also  is  stated  to  be  of  very  rare  occur- 
rence, one  only  Laving  been  deserted  during  the  last  seven  years.  The  father  and  mother 
not  unfrequently  divide  the  maintenance  of  the  illegitimate  child  between  them,  each  con- 
tributing an  equal  portion. 

Petty  sessions  have  no  jurisdiction.  An  action  in  the  assistant  barrister’s  or  the  manor 
court  is  the  only  means  which  the  mother  has  of  compelling  a father  to  support  his  illegi- 
timate offspring  ; she  can  recover  only  the  bare  maintenance  of  the  child.  The  amount  given 
varies  from  1 1.  to  2 l.  in  the  year.  This  action  is  sometimes  brought  after  the  expiration  of 
one  or  two  years,  and  is  granted  in  one  sum.  The  mother  is  generally  plaintiff,  and  although 
such  be  the  case,  she  is  admitted  as  witness  in  the  manor  court,  if  the  amount  which  sne 
seeks  to  recover  be  under  4 1. ; and  although  the  mother  has  been  admitted  as  4 witness,  the 
defendant’s  testimony  is  not  taken.  The  law,  however,  allows  both  plaintiff  and  defendant 
to  give  testimony  in  a manor  court,  if  the  amount  sought  to  be  recovered  be  under  2 1. 

Evidence  as  to  the  character  of  the  mother  and  her  credibility  is  admitted.  In  the  manor 
court,  the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay  is,  in  some  measure,  taken  into  account ; 
httle  difference  however  is  made.  If  the  father  refuses  to  pay,  the  seneschal  of  the  manor 
or  the  assistant  barrister,  has  power  to  imprison.  Granting  decrees  for  ihe  recovery 
of  the  expenses  of  the  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  is  not  considered  to  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  number.  In  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  father  is  necessary  to  constitute  the  grounds  of  an  action  for  recovery  of  expenses  of 
nursing,  but  the  manor  court  will  compel  maintenance  of  the  child  in  a case  of  a promise 
given,  or  the  smallest  sum  sent  to  the  mother  at  or  after  her  lying-in,  if  that  be  even  so 
small  as  6 d.  or  is. 

A girl  who  has  had  a bastard  is  generally  considered  as  degraded  ; if,  however,  she  obtains 
°-5*  p a good 
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Bastardy. 

Ulster, 

Country  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  ClonderhorTcey, 
including'  Town  of 
Dunfanaghy. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


Parish  Clanleigh  or 
Lifford. 

Bar.  Rapkoe. 
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a good  settlement  from  the  father,  no  degradation  is  attached  to  her,  nor  is  the  indisposition 
to  contract  a marriage  with  such  a woman  very  great.  The  bastard  is  considered  as  degraded, 
but  the  stigma  that  attaches  to  him  is  by  no  means  so  great  as  that  which  attaches  to  the 
mother  ; if  he  be  in  any  way  well  provided  for,  all  stigma  is  forgotten.  Marriage  does  not 
often  follow  an  action  for  wages,  it  sometimes  takes  place  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  as 
the  clergy  esteem  it  their  duty  to  encourage  marriage  in  cases  of  pregnancy.  None  of  the 
women  who  had  bastards  in  this  parish  have  been  compelled  in  consequence  to  have  recourse 
to  begging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Battersby,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  J.  Boyle,  a small  farmer.— Mr.  John  Burns, 
farmer  and  whitesmith.— Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper. — Mr.  Samuel  Dinimore, 

farmer. Mr.  Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr. 

Thomas  Harper,  farmer.— Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy. — William  Hogan,  labourer.— 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer. — Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer.— Mr.  David  M'Elvory,  petty 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate. — Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest. — Francis 

Magurty,  labourer. — Rev.  Samuel  Mahaffy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish. — Mr.  William  Moffitt,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer. — Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer. — James  Rankin,  m.  d., 
surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Bernard  Roden,  farmer. 

Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard. — Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector. — 

Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer. — William  Stewart,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Hornhead — Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, farmer. 

There  are  no  bastards  known  in  the  parish,  nor  has  a case  of  infanticide  been  heard  of 
within  the  memory  of  Mr.  William  Stewart.  Mr.  M'Elvory  states  that  the  fathers  of  illegi- 
timate children  most  generally  marry  the  mothers,  otherwise  they  could  not  live  in  the 
parish. 

In  a case  where  a promise  is  made,  and  where  it  can  fairly  be  brought  within  the  Servauts1 
Wages  Act,  Mr.  Stewart  and  Mr.  M'Elvory  state,  that  it  is  the  practice  of  the  Dunfanaghy 
bench  of  magistrates  to  grant  wages  to  the  mother  for  the  nursing  the  child,  but  they  require 
that  a promise  of  a specific  sum  should  be  proved,  aud  only  that  sum  is  enforced.  The 
practice  of  granting  wages  in  this  manner  does  not  seem  to  increase  the  number  of  illegiti- 
mate children  in  the  parish,  as  the  thing  very  rarely  occurs,  perhaps  not  more  than  twice  in 
the  year. 

It  often  happens  that  the  grandfather  is  the  person  who  (having  undertaken  to  pay  for  the 
nursing)  is  obliged  to  do  so.  The  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  are  never  known  to  marry 
the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  for  the  purpose  of  sharing  the  wages  thus  awarded  by 
the  bench  ; on  the  contrary,  these  women  experience  the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring 
husbands,  being  treated  with  contempt. 

The  same  description  of  evidence  is  required  to  prove  the  affiliation  of  the  child,  as  in 
case  of  servants’  wages. 

Both  parties  may  be  examined,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  party  summoned  is 
not  the  reputed  father,  but  one  of  his  relations.  In  case  of  refusal  to  pay  the  wages  ordered 
by  the  magistrates,  they  may  issue  a warrant  against  his  property,  but  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  his  person.  The  amount  awarded  is  always  what  was  promised  by  the  father,  which 
promise  or  contract  must  be  clearly  proved.  In  general  it  is  a very  small  sum ; the  law 
requires  the  entire  to  be  given  in  one  payment. 

Mr.  Call  states,  that  when  the  fathers  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  for  the  support  of  their 
illegitimate  children,  the  mothers  are  obliged  to  beg,  and  in  such  cases  usually  leave  the 
parish  where  they  have  been  shamed.  When  the  children  grow  up  to  be  strong  they  become 
herds,  and  earn  from  8 s.  to  12s.  a half-year  and  their  food. 

The  father  seldom  refuses  to  maintain  the  child  except  where  he  doubts  his  paternity  ; 
hut  when  it  does  occur,  very  bad  feelings  naturally  follow. 

The  children  are  frequently  weak  and  sickly,  in  consequence  of  the  scanty  and  unwhole- 
some food  which  the  mother  is  only  able  to  afford  them. 


r Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Irvin  Aiken,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  fanner. — Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church- 
warden.— Rev.  William  Browne,  roman-catholic  curate Rev.  E.  M.  Clerke,  curate,  and 

inspector  of  Lifford  gaol. — Mr.  Andrew  Clerke,  of  Porthall,  a gentleman  fanner. — Rev.  John 
Crocket,  protestant  clergymau,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish.  — John  Greer,  esq.,  m.d.,  dispen- 
sary physician,  Lifford. — Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister.— Captain  Humphrey,  j.  p. 
— Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh. — Mr.  W.  M'Clintoch  Spencer,  secretary  to  grand 
jury  of  county  Donegal. — Rev.  Arthur  M'Hugh,  parish  priest.— Mr.  James  Mahaffy,  a fanner. 
— Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner.— Mr.  Joseph  Sharkey,  late  churchwarden,  a 
carpenter. 

The  number  of  bastards  can  only  be  ascertained  by  the  fact,  that  hut  two  deserted  chil- 
dren are  at  present  supported  by  the  parish ; and  seven  illegitimate  children  have  been  bap- 
tized 
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tized  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Clarke  in  five  years,  including  the  two  foundlings.  Within  the  same 
period  there  have  been  four  instances  of  supposed  infanticide ; in  these  cases  there  were  pro- 
secuiious  of  the  suspected  mothers,  but  no  conviction.  The  fathers  of  illegitimate  children 
often  neglect  them.  In  case  of  their  being  of  equal  rank  and  of  the  same  religion,  subse- 
quent marriages  between  the  parents  are  common,  particularly  among  the  roman-catholics. 

^ There  are  no  petty  sessions  held  nearer  than  Raphoe,  but  the  magistrates  do  not  conceive 
that  they  have  any  jurisdiction.  At  quarter  sessions  there  are  frequent  instances  of  civil 
bill  processes,  upon  which  decrees  are  granted  on  proof  of  any  act  of  adoption  on  the  part 
of  the  father  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  The  amount  usually  granted  in  such  cases  is  about 
4 /.  a year.  This  system  has  been  in  operation  for  many  years.  Wages  are  never  awarded 
before  the  birth  of  the  child  ; but  it  often  happens  that  actions  are  brought  by  the  parents 
of  the  mother,  as  in  the  supreme  courts,  for  loss  of  services  during  pregnancy,  in  which  case 
the  remuneration  may  amount  to  ,5 1.  of  the  late  currency,  the  limit  of  the  jurisdiction  in  the 
Civil  Bill  Courts.  The  amount  awarded  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  means  of  the  reputed  father,  the  previous  character  of  the  female,  &c.  The  cases  where 
wages  have  been  granted  are  not  so  frequent  as  to  have  produced  any  observable  effect  in 
increasing  the  number  of  illegitimate  children.  But  few  women  have  more  than  one  ille- 
gitimate child.  No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  on  the  applicant  for  wages,  except  in  the 
diminution  of  the  quantum  of  remuneration,  or  in  withholding  any  allowance.  The  young 
men  of  the  neighbourhood  have  never  evinced  any  desire  to  marry  the  mother  of  an  illegiti- 
mate child,  on  account  of  the  wages  granted  her.  She  finds,  indeed,  great  difficulty  in 
obtaining  a husband,  except  among  soldiers,  or  persons  ignorant  of  their  circumstances.  No 
cases  were  known  where  she  had  been  married  by  an  individual  of  the  lower  class  through 
the  influence  of  one  of  higher  grade.  Such  a woman  is  generally  looked  upon  with  great 
contempt  even  by  persons  of  her  own  family,  and  the  child  suffers  equally,  the  term  “ bas- 
tard” being  the  strongest  reproach  and  degradation  among  the  lower  classes.  In  order  to 
obtain  wages  from  the  reputed  father,  some  act  of  adoption  on  his  part  must  be  proved, 
such  as  having  given  or  promised  money.  Evidence  is  received  on  behalf  of  the  man,  and 
a summons  issued  in  all  cases ; the  general  character  of  the  woman  is  always  taken  into 
consideration.  In  cases  of  refusal  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  reputed  father,  an  attachment 
against  body  and  goods  is  issued.  Mr.  Spencer  knew  two  instances  of  persons  in  gaol  who 
had  availed  themselves  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Act  from  inability  to  pay  the  sum  awarded. 
This  sum  can  only  be  drawn  in  one  payment  at  sessions,  and  that  retrospectively.  Labourers 
sometimes  marry  in  such  cases  in  order  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  threatened  proceed- 
ings. The  acknowledgment  of  the  father,  or  proof  of  some  act  of  adoption  on  his  part,  is 
required  to  enforce  an  order  for  wages,  or  rather  is  necessary  to  obtain  that  order.  The 
application  for  it  is  made  directly  to  the  petty  or  quarter  sessions.  The  parish  never  inter- 
feres except  in  cases  of  deserted  children  ; nursing  has  always  been  the  ground  of  action 
against  the  reputed  father. 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  veTy  often  obliged  to  become  mendicants.  This 
and  other  worse  consequences  often  ensue  from  the  refusal  of  the  reputed  father  to  maintain 
the  child. 

The  woman  who  can  desert  or  injure  her  child  must  have  become  very  depraved  and  have 
lost  all  self-respect. 


< Persons  who  attended  at  the  Examination. 

John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  r. — James  Cochrane,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  county  Donegal.— John  Devenny,  a working  mason — Mary  Devenny,  his  daughter. — 
Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit  merchant. — Hannah  Gallagher,  widow,  a poor  house- 
keeper— Rev.  Mr.  Gamble,  dissenting  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate  of 
Letterkenny. — Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden. — Kitty  Hagartiiy,  widow,  a poor 
beggarwoman. — Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  dissenting  minister. — Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop. — Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letter- 
kenny.— Susan  M'Lafferty,  a blind  beggarwoman. — Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Castlerea,  j.  p. 
— Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merchant. — Mr.  Robert 
Ramsay,  farmer. — John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  p — Rev.  Mr. 
Spratt,  presbyterian  minister Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  j.  p. — John  Stew- 

art, esq.,  of  Rock  Hill,  j.  p. — George  Strain,  an  old  mendicant. — William  Wray,  esq.,  of  the 
Park,  j.  p. 

There  may  be  some  bastards  in  the  parish,  but  they  are  not  known  as  such,  never  being 
supported  by  the  parish,  unless  deserted  when  infants.  Mr.  Hall,  churchwarden,  states 
that  in  four  years  only  two  instances  were  known  of  the  desertion  of  children  by  their- 
mothers,  and  but  one  case  of  imputed  infanticide  within  the  last  year,  and  one  in  the  pre- 
ceding  year;  but  in  the  latter  case  there  was  an  investigation,  but  no  proofs  could  be  had. 
There  was  a third  case  within  two  years,  and  a certain  female  was  suspected,  but  no  proofs 
could  be  had.  In  the  last  case  it  was  proved,  indeed,  that  the  child  was  born  dead. 

William  Wray,  esquire,  J.  p.,  says,  that  in  his  parish  there  was  not  a case  of  even  imputed 
infanticide  within  the  last  10  years ; and  that  applications  for  wages  are  never  made  at  the 
petty  sessions  by  the  mothers,  but  frequently  at  the  quarter  sessions.  In  a late  case 
of  illegitimate  children,  a woman  who  had  three  illegitimate  children  obtained  a decree  at 
quarter  sessions,  on  the  evidence  of  her  sister,  a person  of  as  bad  a character  as  herself. 
A barrister  advised  an  appeal  to  the  judge  of  assize,  but  the  decree  was  affirmed. 

0.5.  p 2 


Bastardy. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
1’.  F.  Jolinslon,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonleigk  or 
Lifford. 

Bar.  Raphoe. 


Parish  Comoall, 
including  Town  of 
Letterkenny. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan • 
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Bastardy. 
Ulster , 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Donegal  and 
Killimard. 
Town  of  Donegal. 
Bar.  of  Tyrhugh 
and  Ban  neigh. 


Parish  Fahan, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Town  of  Buncrana. 
Bar.  Emnshffmen. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Baird,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county. — Catherine  Carolin.— Francis  Clark,  painter. — Mr.  Dillon,  innkeeper. — Mr.  A, 
Diver,  postmaster. — Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killimard. — Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector 
— M.  W.  Love,  farmer. — James  M‘Clarky,  labourer. — M.  M'Corscadan,  grocer.— Patrick 

M'Diarmid,  cottier. — Anthony  M'Donneli.,  esq. — Mr.  W.  M'Donagii,  merchant Rev  Mr. 

M‘Hafferty,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Anne  Maguire. — Mr.  W.  Martin,  shopkeeper.— 

Patrick  Mullins,  labourer. — Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Sheehan,  labourer. 

Dr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles. — M.Tait,  farmer. — Rev.  J.  Thompson,  parish 
minister. — And  others,  mendicants. 

There  are  no  bastards  in  the  parish  supported  at  the  public  expense;  nor  have  the 
mothers  ever  been  known  to  destroy  or  desert  their  children. 

Within  the  last  three  years  about  12  applications  have  been  made  by  mothers  for  the 
support  of  their  illegitimate  children.  £.1.  per  quarter  is  usually  decreed  by  the  magis- 
trates ; one-half  of  the  sum  to  be  paid  by  the  reputed  father,  and  the  other  half  by  the 
mother.  John  Baird,  who  had  been  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions  for  18  years,  said  that 
ever  since  he  had  been  so  such  had  been  the  custom.  No  wages  are  awarded  until  the 
child  has  been  nursed  for  six  months.  The  average  is  generally  4/.  a year,  paid  quarterly. 
Bastardy  is  so  unfrequeut  that  he  did  not  observe  any  change  in  it.  No  punishment  is  ever 
inflicted  on  the  applicant ; aud  the  magistrates  made  no  difference  in  the  amount  adjudged 
to  those  applying,  in  consequence  of  their  having  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child. 
The  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  never  evince  any  anxiety  to  marry  such  women  for 
the  sake  of  the  wages.  John  Baird  also  said  that  these  women  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in 
getting  married ; he  never  knew  any  instance  of  one  of  them  getting  a husband  ; she  is 
looked  down  upon  by  all  the  parties,  particularly  by  women  of  her  own  station.  Most 
people  would  take  pity  on  a bastard  child,  and  when  old  enough  would  give  it  employment. 
No  farmer  would  willingly  allow  his  daughter,  unless  for  some  very  great  consideration,  to 
marry  such  a person.  They  require  at  the  sessions  the  evidence  of  a second  person,  who 
had  been  a witness  to  a contract  made  or  some  payment  of  money  at  auy  time  by  the  father, 
who  is  always  summoned.  A second  application  by  the  same  woman  would  be  successful. 
The  magistrates  have  no  power  to  punish  the  man,  but  they  can  issue  a warrant  against  his 
goods;  if,  however,  he  has  none,  the  woman  must  support  the  child  herself.  The  amount 
awarded  is  generally  paid  quarterly.  Baird  remarked,  that  he  never  heard  of  a case  in 
which  such  an  order  drove  the  man  to  marry  the  woman.  The  acknowledgment  of  the 
father  is  always  required.  The  woman  makes  the  application,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
bench,  and  not  to  the  churchwardens.  He  knew  of  two  instances  of  labourers  going  away 
from  the  country  to  avoid  payment  of  wages  ordered  by  the  bench.  The  woman,  in  one 
case,  is  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  in  the  other  she  is  striving  as  hard  as  she  can  to  sup- 
port herself.  Women,  under  ihose  circumstances,  seldom  bring  actions;  they  generally 
make  the  application  to  the  bench  under  the  Servants’  Wages  Act. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Bell,  farmer. — Thomas  Boldrick,  churchwarden,  tanner. — Joseph  Cochrane,  shopkeeper 
and  churchwarden — James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant.  Bandanna.— Captain  Daiiley,  j.  p.,  Bun- 

crana. — Jeremiah  Devlin,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Buncrana. — The  Rev. Doherty, 

roman-catholic  clergyman  of  Clonmany  parish. — The  Rev. Doherty,  roman-catholic  cler- 

gyman of  Fahan. — Con  Doherty,  farmer,  and  collector  of  county  cess. — Patrick  Doherty, 
county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper,  Buncrana. — Patrick  Doherty,  Long  Barrack,  farmer.— 
Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house — Doctor  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary. — 
Patrick  Farmer,  grocer,  Buncrana — The  Rev.  William  Hawksiiaw,  rector  of  Upper  Fahan. 

Patrick  Kerr,  innkeeper,  Bandanna. — The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  clergyman  of 
Dysertegny  parish.— John  Langhrey,  farmer.— Mr.  M‘Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house.— 
William  M'Grath,  farmer. — The  Rev. EdwaRd  Maginn,  roman-catholic  priest.— Charles  Nor- 
man, esq.,  j.  p.,  Fahan.— Constantine  O’Donnell,  clerk  of  petty  sessions.— Dominick  O’Don- 
nell, Cock-hill,  farmer.— Patrick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  farmer,  Buncrana.— The  Rev. 
William  O’Donnell,  parish  priest  of  Clonmany  parish— The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector 
of  Lower  Fahan— Several  other  farmers  and  traders  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector  of  Lower  Fahan,  says,  no  bastards  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  within  the  last  three  years.  The  instances  of  their  desertion  are  very 
rare,  and  no  case  of  infanticide  has  been  proved  within  the  last.  12  years.  Illegitimate 
children  are  rarely  neglected  by  their  fathers,  who  are  sometimes  even  induced  by  a con- 
scientious feeling  to  marry  the  mothers. 

In  the  course  of  the  last  12  months  half  a dozen  applications  for  wages  were  made  by  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children  to  the  petty  sessions,  which  have  been  referred  to  the  quarter 
sessions.  The  amount  usually  granted  varies  according  to  the  circumstances  or  the  ability 
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of  the  reputed  father  to  pay.  Generally  1 l.  per  quarter  was  the  sum  decreed.  This  system 
has  been  a long  time  in  operation;  and  though  the  population  has  increased,  the  number  of 
applications  for  wages  has  remained  stationary.  It  matters  not  what  number  of  illegitimate 
children  a woman  has  had ; she  would  invariably  succeed  in  her  application  if  an  implied 
promise  on  the  part  of  the  father  could  be  proved ; nor  does  her  previously  having  had 
bastards  alter  the  amount  of  the  sum  granted  ; but  that  rests  with  the  jury. 

Those  girls  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  hus- 
bands afterwards,  as  they  are  generally  looked  down  upon  as  a degraded  class.  This  feeling 
however,  does  not  now  prevail  so  strong  as  it  did  some  years  ago,  which  M r.  Cockran 
thinks  is  attributable  to  their  more  frequent  intercourse  with  Scotland  and  England  in  the 
factories. 

An  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  the  father  of  his  being  the  parent,  or  money  given  by 
him  at  any  time  for  the  support  of  the  child,  proved  by  a witness,  would  constitute  o-round 
for-awarding  a sum  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child  until  it  should  arrive  at  such  ana^e  as 
would  enable  it  to  maintain  itself.  The  oath  of  the  woman  herself  is  not  required,  nor  is 
her  character  taken  into  consideration  if  the  evidence  is  sufficient. 

In  case  of  refusal  or  inability  to  pay  on  the  part  of  the  father,  a decree  is  granted  against 
his  goods  or  body.  The  alternative,  in  case  the  sum  awarded  was  not  paid,  would  be  impri- 
sonment until  the  individual  could  avail  himself  of  the  Insolvent  Debtors’  Act.  The  amount 
awarded  is  generally  given  in  a “ lump.” 

The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  are  very  often  driven  to  beg,  and  usually  go  into 
strange  parishes  for  that  purpose.  No  cases  are  known  of  their  having  been  driven  to  pros- 
titution from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  subsistence;  but  the  characters  of  the  children  are 
injured  from  early  habits  of  mendicancy. 

The  refusal  on  the  part  of  the  fathers  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  their  illeoitimate 
offspring  frequently  leads  to  ill  feeling,  but  not  often  to  violence. 

The  state  of  mind  to  which  a mother  must  be  reduced  before  she  can  bring  herself  to 
destroy  her  child,  must  be  immoral  in  the  extreme. 


Bastardy. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  hv 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Fuhan, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Town  of  Buncrana. 
Bar.  Ennishou.cn. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

■Charles  Boyle,  farmer. — The  Itev.  Daniel  Coyle,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  Inniskeel.— The — 

Rev.  Daniel  Early,  parish  priest,  inniskeel. — Anthony  Gallagher,  farmer.— Mr.  Alexander  Parish  Innishtl, 
Hill,  farmer.  — Daniel  M'Divett,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Patrick  M‘Swine,  farmer.—  Lower. 
Robert  Russell,  esq.  agent  to  Lord  Couyngham.  Bat.  Boylagh. 


Bastardy  is  scarcely  known  at  all  here.  Boyle  said,  that  a woman  who  had  what  they 
call  a “ misfortune,”  would  be  looked  down  upon  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  contempt, 
and  he  thought  she  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  get  married. 

No  case  of  infanticide  had  occurred  for  the  last  30  years  in  this  parish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  W.  Allingiiam,  merchant. — Mr.  Bartley,  attorney,  Dublin. — Mr.  William  Bell,  publican.  — — — — 

— Doctor  Crawford,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary. — S.  Crawford,  esq.,  attorney. — The  Rev.  Par.  of  Kilbarron 

John  Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarron.— M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.  p Rev.  John  Dunbar,  curate  and  / tmismaesaint, 

of  Innismacsaint. — William  Ekskine,  merchant. — Captain  Charles  Fergusson,  j.  p. — including  Town  of 
Patrick  Gorrigle,  a small  farmer. — The  Rev.  George  Griffith,  curate  of  Kilbarron.— Mr.  ^ T h k 
Irwin,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballyshannon  Mendicity. — ar’  ',r  U°  ' 

Bev.  D.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron. — Mr.  P.  Kelly,  brewer.— Mr.  J.  Kerrison, 

Bundoran,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — Rev.  Francis  M ‘Donnell,  parish  priest,  Innismacsaint 

Mr.  J.  M'Gowan,  merchant. — Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  bangbeggar  to  the  Mendicity  of  Innisliannon. 

Mr.  J.  Moriartiiy,  publican. — Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron. — Mr. 

John  Scott,  stamp  distributor.— Doctor  J.  Siieil. — Simon  Sheil,  esq.  Wardtown.— The  Rev. 

G.  Nesbit  Tredennick,  rector  of  Kilbarron. 

T here  are  now  four  bastards  supported  by  the  parish  of  Kilbarrow.  There  is  not  one  in 
Innismacsaint,  nor  has  there  been  for  three  years.  Two  children  have  been  found  within 
e above  period  in  the  river  dividing  both  parishes,  under  very  suspicious  circumstances, 
but  there  were  no  proofs  nor  marks  of  violence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  stated  that  he  knew 
0nl£as?  very  !ately  where  a feeling  of  honour  induced  a subsequent  marriage. 

Within  the  last  year  there  have  been  two  cases  entertained  by  the  petty  sessions,  and 
warrants  issued.  The  amount  allowed  in  one  of  these  cases  was  1 1.  a quarter,  and  in  the 
other  is  a week.  With  regard  to  its  variation,  the  magistrates  consider  themselves  autho- 
lzecl  only  to  grant  the  amount  agreed  upon  between  the  parties.  There  have  not  been 
sumcient  facilities  afforded,  by  the  granting  wages,  for  creating  any  inducement  to  increase 
e number  of  illegitimate  children.  It  has,  however,  been  the  practice  at  all  times.  No 
case  has  occurred  where  a difference  was  made  at  the  sessions,  in  the  amount  adjudged  to 
an  applicant  who  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child.  Women  thus  situated  scarcely  ever 
get  married,  except  in  a rank  of  life  far  beneath  them.  The  stain  is  not  only  never  forgotten 
°-5-  p 3 to 
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Bastardy. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Kilbarron, 
and  Innismacsaint, 
including  Town  of 
Ballysliannan. 
Bar.  Tyrhugh. 


Par.  of  Killaghlee 
and  Killybegs. 
Bar.  Bannngfi. 


Parish  Morille, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Bar.  Ennishovien. 
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to  themselves,  but  “ it  is  cast  up  to  their  children’s  children;”  and  they  are  always 
regarded  with  the  greatest  contempt  by  both  sexes.  The  magistrates  seldom  take  the  oath 
of  “he  female  at  the  sessions ; they  require  further  evidence  of  an  agreement.  The  woman’s 
oath  when  received,  does  not  preclude  proof  to  the  contrary  being  offered  by  the  man;  but 
the  bench  never  interfere  except  in  cases  of  acknowledgment  and  special  agreement,  when 
thev  brino-  it  under  the  Servants’  Wages  Act.  The  amount  awarded  is  always  according  to 
the  ao-reement,  and  not  prospectively.  There  is  no  law  whatever  authorizing  the  interference 
of  the  churchwardens.  Mr.  Irwin,  the  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  said  that  the  parents  of 
the  women  have  sometimes  brought  actions  before  the  assistant  barrister  for  loss  ot  service 
of  the  daughter,  but  he  never  knew  more  than  two  such  cases.  When  they  fall  into  a mis- 
fortune of  the  kind,  it  is  too  much  the  practice  with  their  friends  to  turn  them  on  the  world, 
when  they  must  either  become  beggars  or  prostitutes. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Doctor  Andrews,  Killybegs— Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs.-Mr.  R.  Corscaddan,  farmer. 
—Nicholas  M‘Donagii,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  police— Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest 
of  Killybegs  and  Killaghtee.— Mr.  A.  Graham,  churchwarden,  Killybegs.— Mr.  A.  Hamilton, 

fanner John  Johnson,  labourer.— Andrew  Lyons,  labourer,  Killybegs— Mr.  Owen 

M'Clooky,  foreman  and  bailiff  on  Mr.  Wm.  Murray’s  estate.-Mr.  W.  M‘Entire,  baker— 
Mr.  J.  M‘Laughlin,  farmer,  Killybegs— Mr.  R.  M'Mullen,  shoemaker— Mr.  J.  Magrath, 
farmer— Mr.  Hugh  M'Briasty,  farmer.— Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs— Mr.  P. 
Mulranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray’s  estate,  Killybegs— Mr.  E.  Murrin,  publican— Rev.  G. 
Stewart,  rector  of  Killybegs— Rev.  Charles  Walsh,  curate  of  Killaghtee— Mr.  .1.  Watson, 
farmer,  Largysallagh. 

There  is  scarcely  anything  known  about  the  bastards  in  this  parish.  There  must  cer- 
tainly be  some  cases,  but  they  seldom  come  under  public  observation.  There  was  no  case 
of  desertion  remembered  for  several  years,  and  not  even  a case  of  suspected  infanticide 
within  the  memory  of  any  one  present.  . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  justice  of  the  peace,  stated  that  he  had  only  recollection  of  one 
case  of  a woman  with  an  illegitimate  child  applying  for  wages  within  the  last  three  years, 
at  the  petty  sessions  of  Ardra,  where  a promise  or  bargain  had  been  made  by  the  reputed 
father  to  pay  the  mother  for  nursing  the  child,  and  the  bench  awarded  wages  against  the 
party  at  the  rate,  he  thought,  of  20s.  quarterly.  Any  dereliction  from  virtue  is  looked  upon 
with  the  strongest  feelings  of  contempt ; there  is  not  only  a difficulty  but  scarcely  a possi 
bility  for  such  females  to  get  married,  except  in  cases  where  the  persons  who  are  participa- 
tors in  their  crime  are  induced  to  make  reparation  by  marriage.  Bastards  are  generally  looked 
upon  with  great  coldness,  and  must  remove  the  stain  either  by  a long  course  of  good  con- 
duct or  by  the  acquisition  of  property.  . . 

Not  a single  case  of  infanticide  remembered  in  this  parish,  not  even  of  a suspicion  of  it. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  David  Babington,  curate  of  Lower  Moville — Mr.  John  Barr,  innkeeper  and  farmer.- 
James  Campbell,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer. — Mr.  Samuel  Carmichael,  an  extensive  farmer. 
Mr.  John  Eakin,  farmer.— Rev.  Charles  Ga-lwey,  rector  of  Lower  Moville.— John  Irwine,  esq., 
m.  d.,  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary— Mr.  Edward  Larkey,  shopkeeper  and  farmer— Hugh 
Lyle,  esq.,  j.  p.,  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry— Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  Castle  Carey,  agent  to  Sir 
A.  Chichester,  baronet— Rev.  William  M‘Cafperty,  parish  priest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Moville. 

Mr.  John  M'Devitt,  shopkeeper  and  farmer— Rev. M'Donagh,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Upper  and  Lower  Moville. — Rev.  Simon  M'Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  Lower 

Moville Rev.  Stewart  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville.— Mr.  Neil  O’Doherty,  shopkeeper 

and  farmer,  Moville— Mr.  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer— Rev.  John  Staples,  rector  of  Upper 
Moville,  j.  p. 

There  are  no  bastards  in  the  parish,  and  none  have  been  supported  by  it  for  several 
years.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  a mother  deserting  or  destroying  her  illegitimate 
children  ; a feeling  of  honour  very  rarely  induces  the  father  to  a subsequent  marriage. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Staples  said,  “ they  never  entertain  at  petty  sessions  cases  of  women  with 
bastards  applying  for  wages”  before  the  birth  of  the  child.  Females  able  to  prove  an  ac- 
knowledgment have  sometimes  processed  the  fathers  to  quarter  sessions;  and  on  satisfac- 
tory evidence,  an  allowance  of  about  20s.  a quarter  is  made.  In  this  parish  a most 
extraordinary  degree  of  morality  prevails,  scarcely  a case  of  bastardy  is  known.  No  young 
men  have  evinced  any  anxiety  to  marry  women  guilty  of  such  misconduct,  for  the  sake  ot 
the  wages  allowed  by  the  sessions.  There  cannot  be  a more  disgraceful  event  both  to  herselt 
and  to  all  her  family  than  a girl  having  an  illegitimate  child.  Persons  of  higher  station 
never  influence  people  of  the  lower  class  to  marry  such  women,  who  are  regarded,  according 
to  circumstances,  with  either  great  contempt  or  great  pity,  and  there  is  the  strongest  feeling 
against  marrying  a bastard.  The  evidence  required  by  quarter  sessions,  in  cases  of  amlia- 
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tion,  is  legal  proof  of  acknowledgment,  or  adoption  oil  the  part  of  the  father.  The  woman’s  Bastardy. 

oath  does  not  preclude  any  proof  to  the  contrary  being  ottered  by  the  man;  the  reputed  

father  is  always  first  summoned  to  attend  the  sessions.  The  general  circumstances  of  the  Ulster, 
case  are  considered  on  every  application.  On  conviction  a decree,  with  a warrant  against  County  Donegal. 

the  person  or  goods  of  the  father,  is  issued.  The  amount  of  wages  awarded  is  usually  the  * 

sum  due  up  to  the  date  of  the  process,  generally  at  the  rate  of  l /.  per  quarter.  Marriage  E*a“in!|iions  “ken  b7 
seldom  takes  place  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  an  order  for  wages  being  issued.  Tile  J.' R.‘  Bai^.Esq.  q‘ 

acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is  required  to  enforce  an  order  for  wages ; the  

churchwarden  never  interferes  in  such  cases.  In  the  event  of  the  father  absconding  the  Parish  Moville, 
parish  never  supports  the  child ; the  usual  mode  of  proceeding  against  the  fathers  is  for  uPPer  a,1(1  Lower, 
the  mothers  to  bring  actions  for  nursing.  Bar.  Ennishowen. 

There  are  no  cases  known  here  of  women  with  bastard  children  being  compelled  to  resort 
to  begging.  


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Andrew  Allen,  farmer. — James  Armstrong,  farmer.— John  Batten,  shopkeeper John 

Cochran,  esq.,  j.  i*.,Edinmore. — Mr.CoCHHAN,  gentleman,  elder  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 

— Robt.  Corcaddin,  farmer — Dr.  Davis,  surgeon,  dispensary  of  Stranorlar Rev.  Mr.  Derinney, 

roman-catholic  curate  of  Stranorlar. — Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  parish  priest,  Stranorlar. D.  Doherty, 

farmer. — Wm.  Fenwick,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Raphoe. — Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer. — Mr.  Greer,  inn- 
keeper and  churchwarden.— Mr.  Gunning,  sen.— Mr.  Gunning,  jun.  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar. 

Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer.— James  Johnston,  esq.,  j.  p — John  Kean,  farmer.— Edward  Kean, 

farmer.— Mr.  Robert  Kilpatrick,  farmer,  Longh ill.— Daniel  Lynch,  shopkeeper. Mr.  E. 

M'Loughlin,  farmer. — Mr.  M'Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar. — Ralph  M'Kenley,  farmer 

Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Rolleston,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Smith,  farmer.— Mr. 
Speer, gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon.  —Mr.  Spencer,  farmer,  Mullindrait. Rev.  J.  Steel,  pres- 

byterian minister,  Stranorlar.— H.  Stewart,  jun.  Trycallon — Adam  Tait,  farmer.— Mr.  William 
Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  Kilcordan.— Mr.  W.  Walker,  land-agent,  Drumboe.— Cormack 
and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 

The  number  of  bastards  can  only  be  known  in  cases  where  they  are  deserted,  but  this 
is  not  at  all  common  in  this  country ; it  is  presumed  that  any  who  have  been  deserted  are 
illegitimate ; the  average  is  two  within  the  last  three  years  ; it  is  supposed  that  the  fathers 
do  not  neglect  them,  as  very  little  is  heard  on  the  subject;  in  the  parish,  the  influence  of  the 
. clergy,  more  than  any  feeling  of  honour,  induces  subsequent  marriages. 

Cases  of  application  for  wages  are  never  entertained  before  petty  sessions,  but  sometimes 
•at  the  quarter  sessions,  either  in  shape  of  a process  for  wages  or  an  action  for  loss  of  service, 
and  the  sum  given  in  these  cases  is  generally  1 1.  per  quarter.  No  punishment  is  ever  in- 
flicted on  applicants  for  wages,  even  though  they  have  had  more  than  one  illegitimate  child, 
nor  is  any  difference  made  in  the  wages  adjudged  at  the  sessions  on  this  account. 

Boyle  says,  “ having  had  an  illegitimate  child  is  a stamp  on  the  character  of  a girl,  that 
can  never  be  got  over ; the  rich  have  never  influenced  the  poor  here  to  marry  such  women, 
whom  they  generally,  of  her  sex,  look  upon  with  the  greatest  contempt.”  " The  bastard,” 

. continues  he,  "is  looked  upon  with  great  coldness,  aye,  and  his  children’s  children.”  It 
would  be  a greater  cause  of  objection  than  even  poverty  to  a marriage.  Some  act  must  be 
proved  in  evidence  at  the  sessions,  that  the  man  recognized  the  child  as  his,  to  found  a 
decree  for  wages ; the  oath  of  the  woman  not  precluding  any  proof  to  the  contrary  being 
offered  by  him.  The  reputed  father  is  always  summoned  to  attend  the  sessions  ; the  wages 
are  always  paid  in  one  sum  ; the  general  charge  for  nursing  in  the  country  is  taken  as  the 
guide  for  the  amount  granted ; the  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is  required  to 
enforce  an  order  for  wages.  The  churchwarden  lias  nothing  to  do  with  any  but  deserted 
children ; women  have  brought  actions  for  nursing  against  the  reputed  fatner,  and  have 
succeeded  when  they  could  prove  a consent  to  pay  wages. 

When  women  with  bastard  children  beg,  it  is  always  away  from  their  own  parishes  ; the 
difficulty  of  supporting  herself  and  child  often  drives  the  mother  to  prostitution.  There  is 
very  little  knowledge  in  this  parish  as  to  whether  the  father’s  refusal  to  support  the  child 
leads  to  ill  will. 


Persons  who  attended. the  Examination. 

David  Cather,  esq.,  j.  p — Mr.  Cole,  grocer. — Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon. — Mr.  Doherty, 
grocer.— Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent.— Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers— Robert  Henry, 
court-keeper — Mr.  Hunter,  grocer. — Mr.  Lane,  solicitor.— Marcus  M'Causland,  esq.,  j #. 
—Samuel  M‘Coy,  small  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Donough,  roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Moody, 
linendraper.— Mr.  O’Hagan,  schoolmaster. — Rev.  Mr.  Olphert,  rector. — Mr.  O’Neil,  baker. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Proctor,  grocer. — Rev.  Mr.  Steen,  presbyterian 
minister. — Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  farmer. 

Ihe  number  of  bastards  baptized  by  Mr.  Olpherts  in  the  year  1832,  was  six ; in  the  year 
iy33>  three,  and  in  the  year  1834,  tw0- 

0,5-  p 4 Mr.  Steen 


Par.  Stranorlar, 
including  Towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Ballybopliay. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 


Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  Vf.  Barren,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Drumachose, 
including  Town  of 
Newtown  Lima- 
•oaddy. 

Bar.  Kenaught. 
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Bastardy.  Mr.  Steen  had  baptized  but  three  within  two  years,  but  this  arises  from  the  presbyterian 

rule  of  not  baptizing  the  children  until  satisfied  of  the  repentance  of  the  parent.  They  are 

Ulster,  never  supported  by  the  parish.  The  mothers  rarely  desert,  and  never  destroy  them,  but 

Co.  Londonderry,  frequently  procure  abortions  by  medicines  and  over  exertion.  The  fathers  constantly  neglect 
— them  ; a feeling  of  honour  frequently  induces  marriage  before  the  birth  of  the  child  hut 

Examinations  taken  by  c.  ■.  ° 1 ’ 

C.  vv.  Borrett,  E-q.  never  atter  it. 

Joseph  Pollock,  Esq.  Petty  sessions  exercise  no  jurisdiction.  Wages  are  never  awarded  before  the  birth ; but 

women  frequently  make  affidavits  which  they  imagine  will  assist  them  in  obtaining  subse- 

Par.  Dnimnchose,  quent  wages.  The  amount  recoverable  in  an  action  for  seduction  is  5/.  Irish  ; in  an  action 
including  Town  ot  for  maintenance,  the  amount  given,  with  slight  variation,  is  4/.  annually;  if  the  reputed 
Neutuum  Lima-  father  be  very  poor,  the  amount  is  somewhat  lessened. 

vaddy.  jNf0  variation  in  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  has  been  observable,  since  wages 

Bar .Kenaught.  were  granted.  Few  cases  have  occurred  of  wo  en  having  illegitimate  children  by  dif- 

ferent  fathers;  for  a second  or  third  child,  10  . a quarter  would  probably  be  the  sum 

granted. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  on  the  mothers. 

There  is  no  anxiety  to  marry  them  on  account  of  the  wages ; they  are  considered,  said 
Mr.  Porter,  very  little  degraded ; it  is  said,  “ she  had  a mishap,”  or,  that  “ some  one  got  the 
better  of  her.”  A man  in  the  village,  possessed  of  between  1,000 1.  and  2,000  /.,  has  married 
the  mother  of  two  illegitimate  children.  No  instances  known  of  the  rich  influencing  the 
poor  to  marry  such  characters,  though  they  are  looked  upon  as  very  little  degraded.  The 
middle  class  only  entertain  strong  feelings  against  the  bastards. 

The  action  for  seduction  is  brought  in  the  name  of  the  father,  grandfather,  or  master  of 
the  woman  ; the  evidence  of  the  mother  is  admitted,  but  may  be  rebutted  by  contrary  evi- 
dence, impugning  her  character  and  respectability. 

In  the  action  for  maintenance,  which  is  brought  generally  in  her  own  name,  the  woman’s 
evidence  is  not  admissible,  and  some  direct  acknowledgment  of  the  reputed  father  is  re- 
quired. A second  application  succeeds,  but  a less  amount  is  generally  awarded. 

Should  the  father  refuse,  or  be  unable  to  pay  the  wages  ordered,  the  magistrates  have  no 
power,  but  the  assistant  barrister  may  direct  the  sheriff  to  issue  an  execution  against  his 
body  or  goods  ; but  this  never  causes  the  father  to  marry  the  mother. 

No  previous  application  is  made  to  the  churchwarden : reputed  fathers,  whether  innocent 
or  guilty,  have  often  absconded  before  the  action  was  brought. 

The  women  are  often  assisted  by  the  friends  of  the  father,  but  often  also,  from  distress, 
become  prostitutes ; they  generally,  however,  go  to  service,  and  maintain  the  child.  When 
. the  mothers  beg,  the  children  are  often  immoral,  especially  the  daughters ; the  sons  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  industrious,  and  the  son  of  a beggar  prostitute  in  this  village  is  now  respect- 
able. The  refusal  of  the  father  to  maintain  the  child  frequently  produces  ill  will,  but  not 
violence;  there  is  a common  bargain  for  the  father  and  mother  to  support  the  child  each 
quarter  alternately.  When  the  mother  can  beg,  her  health  is  very  seldom  injured  by  the 
difficulty  of  supporting  her  child,  nor  is  the  child,  in  that  case,  from  a scanty  supply  of 
food. 

No  instance  of  infanticide  is  known ; three  years  since  one  woman  was  tried,  but  ac- 
quitted. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Par.  of  Dunviven  Doherty,  wandering  beggar — Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  clergyman. — John  Irwan, 

and  Banagher.  farmer  50  acres. King,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Kyle,  collector  of  county  cess.— 

Bar.  Kenaught.  Michael  M‘Closkey,  farmer  22  acres.— Michael  M'Closkey,  farmer  1 2 acres.— Mr.  Mitchell, 

- churchwarden. — Henry  Morrison,  grocer.— Andrew  Mullen,  small  farmer  seven  or  eight 

acres. — James  O’Hagan,  farmer  16  acres. O’Kane,  woollen  draper.— Andrew  Quigley, 

farmer  11  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  protestant  rector — Michael  Ross,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— 
Bryan  M'Tague,  and  several  other  labourers. 

N.  B.  —The  small  farmers  in  this  district  all  labour  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  both  classes. 

The  number  of  bastards  baptized  in  the  union  within  the  last  three  years  by  clergymen  of 
all  denominations  was  about  seven ; they  are  never  supported  by  the  parish.  Their  mothers 
never  destroy  them,  and  seldom  desert  them;  but  their  fathers  constantly  neglect  them, 
unless  when  compelled  to  contribute  to  their  support,  which  takes  place  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten.  A feeling  of  honour  frequently  induces  marriage  before  the  birth,  but  seldom  after  it. 

Wages  are  never  granted  at  the  petty  sessions;  but  an  affidavit  of  application  is  often 
made  by  the  woman  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  which,  she  thinks,  will  enable  her  to 
recover  wages  for  maintenance,  such  wages  are  never  granted  before  the  birth. 

In  the  action  for  seduction,  the  amount  is  limited  to  5/.  Irish;  in  that  for  maintenance, 
4Z.  annually  is  the  usual  limit  of  the  sum  granted.  The  amount  given  is  generally  the  same, 
the  power  of  the  reputed  father  to  pay  not  being  considered ; but  if  he  be  poor,  he  generally 
agrees  to  give  the  woman  something  less  on  her  swearing  not  to  bring  an  action  against 
him. 

The  amount  of  wages  granted  never  can  produce  misconduct;  indeed  “ they  enter  into  no 
such  calculation.”  Many  have  illegitimate  children  by  different  fathers;  having  once  mis- 
behaved themselves,  they  have  less  shame  afterwards. 

© Punishment 
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Punishment  is  never  inflicted  on  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  The  same  amount 
is  granted  for  any  subsequent  as  for  the  first  child. 

The  wages  granted  would  not  influence  a young  man  to  marry  the  mother  of  an  illeoitimate 
child ; they  find  very  great  difficulty  indeed  in  procuring  husbands ; no  respectable  man 
would  marry  such  a woman,  nor  could  the  influence  of  a person  in  the  higher  stations  of  life 
induce  a man  of  the  lowest  rank  to  connect  himself  with  one  of  them. 

A woman  who  has  lost  her  character  is  looked  on  as  degraded  very  low  indeed.  A bastard 
is  generally  regarded  in  a great  degree  according  to  his  private  character ; yet,  even  though 
that  may  be  good,  a farmer  would  probably  object  to  give  him  his  daughter. 

In  proceeding  against  a man  for  wages,  the  evidence  required  in  one  action  is  different 
from  that  in  the  other.  In  an  action  for  seduction,  the  woman’s  testimony  is  admitted,  the 
action  being  brought  by  her  father  or  master;  whereas  in  an  action  for  maintenance,  some 
direct  acknowledgment,  on  the  part  of  tK  -'reputed  father,  must  be  proved  by  a tl:rd  per- 
son ; and  the  woman’s  oath  does  not  precede  any  proof  that  may  be  brought  to  the  contrary 
by  the  man.  J 

The  reputed  father  is  always  summoned  to  the  sessions;  and  a woman’s  second  applica- 
tion, if  supported  by  proper  evidence,  would  succeed  equally  with  the  first. 

If  the  reputed  father  refuses  to  pay  the  sum  ordered  by  the  magistrates,  the  proceedino-  is 
the  same  as  that  to  recover  any  ordinary  debt ; they  generally  award  it  in  one  sum,  to°be 
paid  at  the  end  of  the  year,  for  maintenance  during  that  time.  These  proceedings  very  sel- 
dom, if  ever,  have  the  effect  of  causing  the  reputed  father  to  marry  the  mother  of  the  child. 
The  application  is  always  made  to  the  quarter  sessions;  and  the  father  frequently  absconds 
through  fear  of  an  action,  which,  when  brought  for  nursing,  constantly  succeeds. 

The  mothers  being  frequently  cast  off  by  their  relations,  are  obliged  to  resort  to  bego-ino- 
in  which  case  the  children,  especially  if  they  be  daughters,  are  very  liable  to  be  corrupted0’ 
If  the  mother  be  driven  to  prostitution,  it  is  more  from  choice  than  necessity ; she  mio-ht 
beg,  and  would  be  assisted  where  she  was  not  known.  When  the  reputed  father  refuses°to 
maintain  the  child,  ill  feeling,  but  no  violence,  is  produced.  A case  occurred  lately  here 
where  the  child,  after  having  been  carried  backwards  and  forwards  two  or  three  times 
between  the  parties,  was  finally  take  care  of  by  persons  utterly  unconnected  with  it. 

By  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  support,  the  health  of  both  mother  and  child  is  injured- 
“ they  do  not  look  so  well  as  other  children.”  ’ 

The  mother  rarely  deserts,  and  never  destroys  her  children ; “ she  could  not  be  so  hard- 
hearted.” 


Bastarby. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.W.Borrett,  Esq/ 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Dvngiven 
and  Banagher. 
Bar.  Kemvght. 


Persons  tvho  attended  the  Examination. 


Robert  Alexander,  farmer  of  130  acres. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Institution. 

Rev.  A.  Boyd,  curate  in  cathedral. — John  Dennis,  shoemaker. — Hannah  Derlin,  gives 
lodging  to  beggars. — John  Dermott,  small  farmer  and  labourer. — John  Dogiierty,  farmer, 

seven  acres — Gallagher,  bangbeggar. — Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer. Rev. 

George  Hay,  presbyterian  minister. — John  Keeler,  publican Thomas  Lyons,  decayed 

farmer.— Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  guardian  of  deserted  children.— Rev.  William  M'Clure,  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster. — Jane  M'Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Lough- 

lin,  roman  catholic  bishop  of  Derry — Martin,  mason. — James  Murray,  working 

tailor — Rev.  O’Kane,  roman-catholic  curate.— Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer. 

Ramsay,  merchant. — Dr.  Regan. — Kitty  Rourke,  wife  of  a labourer,  obliged  to 

beg. — Ross  Smith,  esquire. — Christopher  Walsh,  labourer. 


Parish  Temjilemore, 
including  city  of 
Londonderry. 
Barony,  City  and 
Liberties  of 
Londonderry. 


The  number  of  bastards  in  so  populous  a parish  could  not  be  ascertained.  They  are 
never  supported  by  parochial  assessment,  unless  as  deserted  children.  Mothers  in  many 
®es  desert,  but  seldom  destroy  their  offspring.  Marriages  subsequent  to  the  birth  of  the 
child  very  seldom  take  place,  but  often  before,  through  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 

Ine  action  is  generally  brought  at  the  end  of  the  year  for  the  child’s  maintenance ; the 
amount  awarded  generally  4/. ; which  sum  it  very  seldom  exceeds,  though,  according  to  the 
means  of  the  reputed  father,  it  is  sometimes  reduced. 

Women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  have  never  been  married  for  the  sake  of  the 
wages.  A girl  thus  circumstanced  is  looked  upon  as  completely  degraded,  and  can  very 
seldom  obtain  a husband  ; the  child  also  is  often  looked  down  upon ; but  Dr.  M'Loglen 
thought,  if  he  had  good  prospects,  a farmer  would  not  object  to  give  him  his  daughter.. 

in  the  action  for  seduction,  generally  brought  either  by  the  father  or  master  of  the  girl, 
her  evidence  is  admissible,  but  may  be  disproved.  In  the  second  action,  for  maintenance  of 
the  child,  usually  brought  at  the  end  of  a year,  some  direct  acknowledgment  of  affiliation, 
on  the  part  of  the  reputed  father,  is  required,  but  the  leaning  is  always  in  favour  of  the 
woman. 

. " °“en  who  have  had  illegitimate  children  are  generally  driven  out  by  tbeir  families,  and 
y1®?  re;,uced,  first  to  beggary,  and  afterwards,  perhaps,  to  prostitution.  “ A woman  yes- 
terday,”  said  Mr.  M'Clure,  “ asked  me  to  put  her  in  the  penitentiary;  she  was  just  about 
to  be  discharged  from  the  infirmary,  where  she  had  been  taken  in,  owing  to  violent  rheu- 
matism, contracted  by  sleeping  out  in  the  ditches,  and  in  the  tent  of  the  cholera  hospital, 
where  she  had  occasionally  tried  to  shelter  herself.  She  had  been  seduced  at  service  in 
Maghera,  and  when  her  child  was  born,  endeavoured  to  get  the  father  to  afford  hter  some 
assistance,  when  turned  out  on  the  world ; she  said,  she  and  her  child  were  starving,  and 
0,fi-  q that 
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Bastardy.  that  when,  she  could  not  get  money  from  her  seducer  she  took  goods,  and  carried  off  a quilt 

to  pawn  for  their  support.  For  this  she  was  put  in  gaol,  where  she  became  acquainted  with 

Ulster,  bad  characters,  and  was  led  to  prostitution.  She  complained  bitterly  of  the  wretchedness  of 
Co.  Londonderry,  ber  life,  and  begged  of  me  to  send  her  to  the  penitentiary,  which  I did,  but  she  cannot  long 
. 1 — . remain  there. 

C?w"aBorrett,EM.  The  health  of  the  mothers  of  both  legitimate  and  illegitimate  children  among  the  poorer 
Jo'sepi.  Pollock,  Esq.  classes,  frequently  suffers  from  the  difficulty  of  supporting  them,  especially  as  she  continues 

to  suck  the  child  much  longer  than  in  propriety  she  ought,  from  being  unable  to  obtain  for 

Parish  Tetnplemore,  it  milk  or  suitable  sustenance.  Children  are  frequently  seen  at  the  breast  when  two  years 

including  city  of  0y  The  Commissioners  themselves  saw  a child  strong  and  large  thus  supported  by  its 
Londonderry.  mother,  Kitty  Rourke,  who  said  she  could  not  get  milk  or  anything  proper  for  it. 

Barony,  City  and 

Liberties  of  See  Questions,  Nos.  2 and  9,  in  the  Supplement,  also  the  Addenda. 

Londonderry. 
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WIDOWS  HAVING  FAMILIES  OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Bonoumm,  l.bourer.-JoseTH  Boxmeili,  servant  to  Mr.  St.  George-lorn.  Bran.  «„ 
-Rev.  J.  F.TBrarara,  roman-catholic  rector_Dr.  HA.tTHCTT._Dr.  Kccct.-Jacbs  Lrara 

v 7m  77  F°,eSt“l  T*  Rvah,  labourer.  J 

R.  J.  Mansekcie  St.  Gbobcc,  esq.,  Heaifort Castle._Mr.  C.  Jt.m,,  merchant.-LAWm™ 
Toole,  carman. — Rev.  J.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 

”tTHa  “ a“.“"  “ not  ascertained;  they  are  generally  more 

retched  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  is  almost  always  what  is  called  a wXw’s 
holding,  that  is  about  an  acre  set  apart,  at  a nominal  rent,  for  her  support.”-;  <t,  Georg"  ) 

' st Geo,se’s estate *” the 

them  to  be  in  the  habit  of  Jling  whiskey  fdo  no.  S tLyeL,  onantemge  7d°f 
„S°“e  *“  suPPort3d  by  their  netghbours,  some  by  their  relatives,  and  feme  by 
be^rng.  There  are  more  supported  by  their  relatives  than  by  their  neighbours  and  LI 

by  their  neighbours  than  by  begging.”—  (Lynch.) “ T know  m-mv  nf 

for  sale  to  the  market  of  Tuam^lLy  ba/towit  the  nLSetT  and  Iffig' if & ? 
when  spun  they  return  with  it  to  Tuam,  and  sell  the  yam  for  id.  per  pofnd  moS  than  £ 
paid  for  the  tow  Tuam  is  10  miles  from  this.  They"  would  spinLoEt  thL  pLrds  mlg 
si  , — - Unless  a woman  was  a good  needle-woman,  and  lived  in  a town  it 

would  be  extremely  difficult  for  her  to  support  a family.  Very  few  of  theLLLwL.n 
(S  a“d  toCe'm!lkillg  'vhicl1  Prevails  L this  town;  it  is  a poor  trade.  ”- 

s,Lm+SeiarMfl-0m  26  t0m°  0I1,M,r'  St-  George’s  estate  in  tlie  union ; they  are  principally 
supported  by  then- sons  Two  of  them  have  half  an  acre  each  dmw  their  liras'  J 
ei\v!10Se.  husband  IS  dead  five  years,  pays  nothing  for  the  five  acres  which  her 
husband  held.  When  he  sees  their  families  weak  and  unable  to  work,  he  leaves  them  their 
Ia“d’  r“t  until  the  family  grows  up.  There  are  abonfas  LovvsLtI  s 
SZn’  ” f f?i  m ho?ses  bel0”E‘ng  to  Mr.  St.  George,  and  pay  no  rent  ■ they  are 
GeoL  ■ PP  d by  1 Iscc-makmg.  They  receive  a good  deal  of  assLLce  from  Mre  St 
Geoige , tne  remainder  live,  some  with  their  children,  some  in  houses  which  they  rent  ■ they 

occasionally  get  some  help  from  Mrs.  St.  Geo ree."-(Bothmll.) “ The  pS  or  pelte 

sessions  have  no  power  to  afford  any  relief,  fire  landlords  geLally  assist  Teh  tenS 
to  reads  by  S1V,11S  th™  land  or  by  charitable  donations,  but  not  to  such  an  extent  as 

^d  1reLmeeCfeTry,f°r  ‘er  “\e“rt  ielsdt  We  ha«  ™>y  °aa  landlord  Lo  comS 
““  f “P331??3’  e-  wll°  ’1Tes  out  °f  Ireland.  He  is  much  more  charitable  and 
toanK  , h?  "“n  f hls  te“all‘3  th™  tllose  "b°  lire  other  parts  of  Ireland ; and  his 
3 universally  better  off  than  the  tenants  of  residents.”— (St.  G.„r.e~.  Th  , 
gentleman  s property  is  very  small;  his  tenants  are  very  well  off;  he  receives  very  little  of 

b t tWb  lajS  X ‘f  n0*  the  wllole-  the  Part  «f  them’in  improving  t?e place 

a Thl 3 ; ' non-residents  do  not  by  any  means  assist  the  widows ."—(O’FlaghertJ) - 

reiL  sL'iT^  the  widows  of  their  fellow  tradesmen.  There  is  no 

scribe  iBorlPt!0,n  fcl,d  .established  here,  except  a dispensary,  to  which  all  the  gently  sub- 
“ The  laif  y assistance  given  by  them  to  widows  is  by  private  charity.”— (St.  Georg] 1 

arlwei  rr  L6ifrerly  to  s1  *be  wa,°ws:  r- W d»  * on 

wise  they  win  not  f Ti,  j !°  w0*>  tbe  farme:'s  wld  take  charge  of  them,  other- 

“ ThI  * e-y  would  ba  able  to  d°  something  at  14  years  of  age .”— (King  ) 

tliey  eX  fromei,o"m  '''.T1  *?  b5gi?g;  bnt  wb3n  Jh3y  ad°P*  i(  as  a regular  occupation, 
paffief  be»L“  £ L y d.  XL1?  a 333,33  °f  tbe  m0Ial  dagtadation  which  Lom- 
fium  theiSfbl  Gf <rr9e-)——  They  go  privately  and  get  a stone  or  two  of  potatoes 

hours  me  fired  of  n'S;  ri  T“  dls“'?3tIy  'vith  a IMe  cloth;  then,  when  thei? neigh- 
come  to  the  L n ’ tb7  buy  a,few  s?a11  fisi-  salt  leaf  and  things  of  that  kind,  and  they 
are  at  theb  hhoura  and  swap  them  for  potatoes;  they  generally  come  when  the  people 
what  is  d 5?  brl“g  thf  cbddren  with  ti™.  When  they  are  always  handed  shme  of 

by  this  tiSVP&r  glve  t bandful  of  salt  leaves  in  return  ; a good  many  of  them  live 

chareeisLli  1 14  beggmgf  -The  entire  of  the  uSion  under  Mr.  Ward's 

200  Widow,  mi  ' r T”'  part  andfr  my  e“lesiastieal  jurisdiction  there  are  about 

creatures  tv.  ° W10n)’  ™lt?\ t ie,  exception  of  50,  are  what  you  might  call  struggling 
them  bv  eneli  ey  are  suPP^ed  bY  their  relatives  and  neighbours,  I would  say  about  half  of 
distress  than  An  estate,s  ^-residents  they  get  no  assistance,  and  are  in  greater 

aSmoreTeni^  ^ ^ ar"  aSS!Sted  hytheir  ^ons getting  more  work,-  they 

Mr  St  Gpnro-n’  t0* t l6m  m tb/e  ,Paymo  tbeb‘  rents ; they  often  get  presents ; and  on 
sam e.”'~(  WoM  ,estate(  “any  of  the“  a.re  forgiven  the  rent.  Mr.  Bourke,  of  Oure,  does  the 
0 5 ^ They  get  a dividend  at  the  church-door  along  with  the  other  poor  • 

Q2  the 


Connaught, 
County  Galway. 


Parish  Head/urd. 
Bar.  Clare. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

Connaught, 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'CttUagh,  Esq. 

Parish  Headford. 
Bar.  Clare . 


Parish  KUcummin. 
Bar.  Moycullen. 
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the  collections  are  very  small ; when  Mr.  St.  George  is  at  home  they  amount  to  about  6 s. 
each  Sunday;  when  from  home,  they  are  not,  on  an  average,  more  than  Is.  There  is  no 
distinction  made  as  to  the  creed  the  applicant  professes.” — ( Botherill .) 

“ There  is  no  regular  collection  made  for  the  poor  at  the  chapel ; there  is  sometimes 
a special  collection  made  to  bury  some  poor  object,  or  to  assist  some  very  destitute  widow. 
This  is  done  very  seldom ; they  sometimes  reserve  the  church  collections  to  purchase 

clothes.” — {Lynch.) “ I do  not  think  that  relieving  from  a congregation  fund  is  likely  to 

be  used  as  a means  of  proselytism ; and  I am  quite  sure  that  neither  the  roman-catholic  or 
protestant  clergyman  of  this  parish  would  think  such  converts  worth  having.  I am  sure  the 
wages  granted  at  sessions  for  illegitimate  children,  and  there  not  being  any  fund  for  widows’ 
children,  has  not  the  effect  in  producing  incontinency.  Wages  are  never  thought  of  nor 
applied  for  till  absolute  want  demands  it;  and  they  are  so  small  and  so  difficult  of  collection, 
and  their  being  granted  so  doubtful,  that  I am  sure  it  is  only  thought  of  as  the  last 
resource. 

“ A workman  who  gets  constant  employment  can  leave  his  widow  well  provided  for  ; 

I have  known  instances  of  it.” — (St.  George.) The  generality  of  workmen  are  hardly 

able  to  support  them  while  living;  aud  what  can  they  do  when  dead?” — (King.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  Burke,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Damesfield. — Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder. — Patrick  Fox, 
formerly  brazier,  now  a labourer.— Mr.  John  Gkrraghty,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Joyce,  labourer. 

— Redmond  Kelly,  mason Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector. — Anthony  Martin, 

esq.,  J.  p.,  Currariva. — John  M'Donogh,  housekeeper. — M.  M'Donogii,  labourer. — Richard 

M'Donogii,  farmer Denis  M‘Grath,  formerly  shopkeeper,  now  a butcher. — Mr.  John 

M-Kew,  under-agent  to  Mr.  Martin Capt.  O’Flaherty,  j.  p.,  Lemonfield. — George  O’Fla- 

herty, esq.,  Lemonfield. — John  Sweeney,  carpenter.— Rev.  John  Wilson,  protestant  vicar. 

In  order  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  those  amongst  this  class  of  the 
community  who  are  able  to  support  themselves,  or  are  either  in  part  or  altogether  dependant 
on  their  relations  or  neighbours,  the  following  examination  has  been  made  into  the  circum- 
stances and  situation  of  all  the  widows  living  in  a limited  district.  The  village  of  Outerard 
was  chosen,  without  any  reference  to  its  comparative  poverty  or  comfort,  nor  was  it  until  the 
several  instances  narrated  had  been  gone  through  that  the  witnesses  expressed  their  opinion, 
that,  if  in  anything,  this  was  not  a fair  specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  entire  parish ; the 
difference  consisted  in  there  being  some  trifling  advantages  belonging  to  the  poor  of  Outerard 
above  those  of  the  average  of  villages  in  the  neighbourhood. 

By  this  enumeration  it  appears,  that  in  a village  containing  114  families  there  are  22 
widows ; of  these,  six  are  entirely  dependant  on  their  relations  for  support,  aud  two  partly 
so  maintained  ; eight  live  upon  the  bounty  of  their  neighbours,  and  one  is  assisted  by  their 
charity  to  support  herself,  aud  four  maintain  themselves  altogether  by  their  own  industry. 
There  are  seven  who  have  families  of  young  children ; of  the  whole  number  not  more  than 
half  can  be  said  to  be  removed  above  abject  want,  and  but  five  enjoy  any  degree  of 
comfort. 

1.  “ Mary  Kelly  is  45  or  50  years  of  age;  is  11  years  a widow ; has  four  children,  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only  13,  ana  two  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  14.  She 
lives  in  a small  cabin  built  for  her  by  an  officer  who  was  quartered  here ; she  has  no  plot  nor 
potato  ground,  and  pays  no  rent ; she  is  quite  unable  to  work  in  a field,  and  has  no 
earnings.  She  had  some  good  days  in  her  father’s  house,  who  was  a comfortable  farmer, 
and  lived  pretty  well  before  her  husband  died ; she  is  now  depending  on  her  friends  for  her 
support.  The  land  they  held  being  too  dear,  all  they  had  was  canted,  and  they  were  obliged 
to  fly,  and  though  she  does  not  cany  a bag,  she  goes  to  the  neighbours’  houses  to  ask  for 
relief.” 

“ The  family  are  very  badly  clothed,  and  are  often  stinted  in  their  food,  and  I fear  they 
will  be  worse  oft'  before  a year  goes  round.” — ( Clarke .) 

2.  “ Mary  Commons  is  70  years  of  age,  is  10  years  a widow,  and  has  no  children  living 
with  her.  She  has  two  daughters  married,  who  are  in  a low  state,  and  unable  to  do  any- 
thing for  her.  She  cannot  earn  anything  for  herself,  and  still  she  does  not  beg  publicly, 
though  we  do  not  see  that  she  has  any  better  means.  She  has  no  house,  but  a few  sticks 
put  up  against  the  gable  end  of  an  old  house  that  lately  fell  in,  and  many  a better  shed  is 
made  for  pigs ; a tall  man  could  not  stand  up  in  it ; there  is  neither  hearth  nor  window,  and 
a wattle  thrown  across  serves  for  the  door.  She  appears  to  get  her  health  very  well,  and 
l do  not  know  how  she  can,  lying  on  a wisp  of  straw  without  any  covering.” — (Clarke.) 

“ She  is  old  and  feeble,  but  healthy  (J.  M'Donogh ;)  only  she  is  of  a hardy  race  of  people 
she  would  not  live  at  all  in  it.” — ( R . M‘D.) — “ She  has  two  sons,  who  are  no  help  to  her.  Her 
children’s  houses  are  little  better  than  her  own,  and  unless  she  happens  to  come  in  at  meal- 
time she  gets  nothing  from  them.” — (Fox.) 

3.  “ Mary  Manly  is  60  years  of  age,  and  never  had  any  children.  She  is  three  or  four 
years  a widow.  She  held  three  acres  of  laud,  for  which  she  paid  no  rent,  having  a freehold 
lease.  She  now  has  neither  house  nor  land,  since  she  was  turned  out  last  May.  While  she 
had  a house  she  kept  lodgings,  and  lived  very  comfortable.  She  is  now  very  low,  and  could 
not  be  much  worse  off.  She  sold  the  most  of  her  furniture,  and  must  sell  the  rest.  She  is 

depending 
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depending  upon  charity  now.  She  is  now  in  Dublin,  looking  for  law  ; she  went  there  on 
foot,  to  show  her  lease  to  the  chancellor.  0,1 

4.  “ May  Hallonm  is  45  years  of  age  anti  lias  live  children,  the  eldest  of  whom  is  only 
14  years  old ; they  all  live  with  her,  and  she  tines  to  support  them  by  washing,  which  is  the 
only  means  she  has  of  earning.  Her  brother,  a man  who  gets  only  petty  jog  lielns  her 
she  is  not  as  badly  off  as  some  others  are,  but  she  is  worse  off  than  those  who  beg  ■ for  tliev 

get  m one  place  or  another,  but  she  would  scorn  to  ask  alms.”— (Fox.) » I do  not 

Sow  she  rubs  through  at  all.  O'Fhglcrty)  ’ "ot  k"0,v 

6.  “Bridget Sullivan  is 70  years  of  age,  and  has  five  or  six  children,  all  of  whom  are 
■named ; as  yet  she  is  entirely  supported  by  her  children,  and  gets  no  assistance  from  anv 
other  person,  She  has  no  house,  and  goes,  turn  about,  to  each  of  them  ” y 

6.  “ Catherine  Walsh  has  two  sons,  one  of  whom  is  not  able  to  earn  a fraction  the 

other  can  earn  8 d.  a day  whenever  he  gets  employment;  nothing  would  please  him  better 
than  hard  work  if  he  could  get  it  but  he  cannot,  and  is  oftener  idle  than  employed  - they 
count  themselves  very  well  off  any  day  they  get  two  meals.  They  have  a right  to  be’much 
better  off  now  than  they  were  some  time  ago,  for  he  lias  constant  employment  for  the  las 
two  months.  She  lives  m a small  cabin  and  holds  no  land,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
subsist  upon  but  his  8 a.  a day  as  often  as  he  can  get  it  ” {Kelly  ) J ° 

7.  “ Mary  Lee  is  70  years  of  age,  and  12  years  a widow.  She  has  no  children ; she  has 
no  house  now;  she  once  had  but  it  was  taken  from  her  two  years  after  her  husband’s 
death.  She  is  now  in  a most  miserable  state  of  want,  and  is  baldly  able  to  cross  the  road 
she  is  so  weak;  she  has  too  genteel  a manner  to  be  a common  beggar.  She  intrudes  upon 
the  neighbours,  with  whom  she  was  once  acquainted  ; they  know  wgat  she  wants,  and  never 

w.ut  foi  hei  to  ask  it.  She  generally  stops  three  or  four  nights  in  each  house.”— ( Fox  ) “ She 

has  hardly  so  much  clothes  as  would  screen  her.”-<My.) « She  is  not  the  least  use  in  any 

house  into  which  she  goes  ; I know,  for  I hacl  her  nine  years  in  my  own  house,  being  loath 
to  turn  her  out,  as  I bought  the  house  she  lived  m.  1 never  made  any  difference  between 
hei  and  my  own  family  though  she  was  unable  to  do  anything,  except  to  make  down  a fire 
and  never  bi ought  anything  into  my  house  unless  a piece  of  tobacco,  or  a grain  of  tea-  and’ 
it  she  came  a night  now  she  would  be  as  welcome  as  ever.” — {Clarke  ) 

snpVrtedlybm„om^1S00yea,'SOfaS,i-  * h""  °f  h“  °'™< 

9.  “ Catherine  Burk  is  between  70  and  80  years  of  age-  has  neither  son  or  daughter 
brother  or  sister ; she  is  supported  by  going  from  house  to  house  among  the  neighbours.” 

10  Sally  Cane  is  as  poor  as  she  can  be;  she  is  00  years  of  age,  and  has  no  children  ; she 
sometimes  stops  with  her  brother,  who  is  hnnself  poor  enough,  but  is  chiefly  supported  by 
her  neighbours,  and  goes  about  from  house  to  house.  She  is  as  badly  off  as  any  widow  in 
the  parish.  New  South  Wales  would  be  a good  birth  for  half  of  them/'—  {Fox.) 

11.  Bridget  Keating  has  one  son,  who  is  13  years  of  age ; she  has  a cabin,  but  has  no 
ground,  not  even  a garden;  she  is  able  to  do  a little  work  for  Miss  Geogehau,  by  whom  she 
is  chiefly  supported ; she  never  goes  from  house  to  house. 

12.  “ Widow  Cooney  is  50  years  of  age;  has  three  children,  two  boys  and  one  girl.  The 
e der  son  renders  her  some  assistance,  the  others  being  young,  are  not  able.  She  is  supported 
chiefly  by  the  visitors  and  strangers  who  go  to  see  the  spa.”— (JR.  M‘ Donagh.) 

13.  ' Widow  Curly  is  yeiy  poor,  and  is  unable  to  work ; she  keeps  a lodging-house,  but 
it  is  not  half  support  to  her.  A good  house  will  get  very  few  lodgers,  and  hers  is  only  a 
poor  one;  Her  daughter  gives  her  some  assistance.  — (J.  M‘ Donagh.) 

Mag'mth)XXy  WaWl  is  not  in  distress >'  she  has  two  sons  in  constant  work.” — {Denis 

15.  “Widow  M'Gauley  is  50  years  of  age;  is  reduced  low  enough,  but  is  tolerably  com- 
lortable  when  compared  with  others.  She  carries  on  little  traffic.”— ( Clarke.) 

1G.  “ W idow  Joyce  is  70  years  of  age ; she  lives  with  her  son,  who  is  very  well  off.  She 
looks  bare  enough,  but  I believe  she  has  enough  to  eat.”— (J.  M‘ Donagh.) 

17.  Mary  Kelly  is  45  years  of  age,  is  handy  at  the  needle,  and  veiy  industrious;  she  has 
one  son,  a little  boy,  whom  she  supports ; she  has  no  land,  and  will  be  thrown  out  of  her  little 
cabin  immediately.” — {Denis  M'Grath.) 

18.  Bridget  M'Donagh  is  30  years  of  age,  and  is  two  years  a widow ; she  has  one  child: 
ei  usband  was  servant  to  Mr.  Martin.  She  sometimes  stops  in  her  father’s  house,  and, 

- e,fve’ wouc;  always,  but  her  step-mother  would  not  allow  her ; she  goes  in  and  out  to  the 
neighbours,  and  lives  mostly  upon  them.” — {Clarke.) 

19-  “ Mary  Cooney  has  two  children,  one  six  and  the  other  three  years  of  age ; her  father 
supports  her  and  them.”— (J.  M‘ Donagh.) 

!*  Mary  CaiT  is  supported  partly  by  carrying  eggs  to  Galway  and  selling  them,  and 
Pa™J  by the  assistance  of  the  neighbours.”—  {Denis  Magrath.) 

lhe  poor  widows  living  in  the  country  are  positively  worse  off  than  those  in  the  towns. 

y have  many  chances>  bat  the  creatures  in  the  country  have  none.”— {Clarke.) 

All  these  are  of  the  town ; it  would  take  us  a year  and  a day  to  count  all  the  widows  in 
the  parish.” — {Fox.) 

No  man,  except  one  having  an  old  lease,  could  lay  up  anything  for  his  widow  or  for  old 
« Tvr-  a 1 CaS6S  -here  is  no  chance  of  it.” — (R.  M'  Donagh.) 

Mrs.  Walsh  is  nine  years  a widow ; has  five  children ; her  eldest  son  is  24,  her  second 
years  of  age ; her  son  is  a labourer,  and  got  only  6 s.  to  earn  this  year,  he  got  that  from 

r.  avis  and  Dr.  Kiernan.”—  (R.  M‘ Donagh.) “ She  is  as  much  distressed  as  any  widow 

e parish ; her  case  is  by  no  means  singular ; the  only  difference  between  her  and  others 
°'5,  Q 3 being 
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being  that  she  has  sons  able  to  work  if  they  got  work  to  do,  and  others  have  not.  She  holds- 
half  an  acre  of  land,  on  which  her  husband  built  a small  mill,  and  though  her  rent  is  only.- 
1 1.  a year,  yet  from  the  scarcity  of  work  she  was  unable  to  pay  it.” — ( John  M'Donagh.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Burke. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer. — Rev.  Francis  Coghlan,  catholic  rector. — Mr.  J.. 

Donnellan,  farmer. — Thomas  Egan,  nurseryman. — Rev.  Mr.  Keating,  late  catholic  rector 

Major  Kelly,  Longford  Lodge. — William  Killeen,  weaver — George  Kirkaldy,  esq., 

Heron  Brook.— Mr.  Edward  Loverty,  farmer. — Thomas  Lowry,  farmer. — Francis  Madden, 

mason John  Mara,  farmer. — Michael  Monaghan,  esq. — Patrick  Moran,  householder. — 

Brien  O’Hara,  nurseryman. — Michael  Walsh. 

Widow  Robins  is  about  64  years  old ; has  the  support  of  three  grandchildren,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  only  four  years.  She  has  a house,  but  no  land.  She  has  no  means  of  earning 
except  spinning  or  knitting ; she  would  get  6 d.  or  8 d.  a pair  for  carding,  spinning  and  knit- 
ting stockings ; she  could  not  do  a pair  in  the  week.  There  is  no  other  means  of  procuring 
money  open  to  her  except  that  of  rearing  a pig.  During  the  digging  time  she  is  employed 
in  picking  potatoes ; the  season  continues  about  three  weeks  ; during  the  three  weeks  she 
would  get  from  six  to  ten  days  work.  She  is  generally  paid  in  potatoes ; and  being  a widow,. 
I believe  she  is  better  paid  than  another  may  be ; she  gets  as  much  potatoes  for  the  six  or 
eightdays  as  would  support  herself  and  grandchildren  for  four  weeks. — {Egan.) She  some- 

times gets  a basket  of  potatoes  from  some  of  her  neighbours  for  whom  she  never  worked 
any ; they  would  not  call  it  charity,  lest  it  would  hurt  her  feelings  ; they  call  it  a present. 

She  is  many  days  without  a sufficiency  of  food. — {Moran.) From  May  till  August  she 

is  on.  an  average  three  days  in  the  week  on  which  she  has  the  name  of  two  meals,  hut  in. 
reality  they  are  one  meal  divided  into  two ; she  has  that  same  through  the  commiseration 
of  the  neighbours.  She  would  be  much  better  off'  by  begging,  but  her  spirit  would  notallow 
her. — {Egan.) 

Widow  Good,  aged  66,  she  holds  four  acres  of  land  from  Mr.  Daly,  one  rood  of  which  he 
charges  her  nothing  for,  the  remainder  she  pays  for.  She  has  two  sons,  who  till  the  land  for 
her.  Mr.  Daly  has  frequently  forgiven  her  a part  of  the  rent;  she  is  tolerably  comfortable. 
— {Moran.) 

Widow  Coan  is  about  56  years  of  age,  has  neither  house  nor  land  ; she  pays  6 d.  a week 
for  a room.  She  has  two  daughters,  who  are  sometimes  at  service  and  assist  her  a little;, 
she  earns  something  by  sewing  and  washing.  I do  not  think  that  on  an  average  she  earns 
much  more  than  what  pays  for  her  lodging;  her  relatives  assist  her  a good  deal,  which 
prevents  her  from  being  obliged  to  beg. — {Moran.) 

Widow  Glynn  has  a house  and  plot,  and  is  pretty  comfortably  supported  by  the  industry 
of  her  children,  who  are  all  at  service. — {Egan.) 

Widow  Smyth  is  about  55  years  of  age ; supports  herself,  a sickly  child  and  grandchild, 
by  selling  apples,  onions,  & c.,  she  sometimes  sells  flour  and  meal,  she  gets  it  by  the  stone 
on  credit,  and  must  pay  for  one  stone  before  she  gets  the  other ; she  does  not  sell  more  than 
two  stones  in  the  week;  she  would  have  Id.  profit  on  each  stone.  She  is  able  to  have  an 
onion  for  kitchen  with  her  potatoes,  which  very  few  hard  working  labourers  can  have.. 
During  the  months  of  June  and  July  she  never  eats  a full  meal ; she  could  not  do  it  without 
encroaching  on  her  little  capital.  She  never  begs. — {Egan.) 

Widow  Campbell  lives  with  her  daughter  who  carries  on  the  huckering  business,  and  is 
tolerably  well  off. — {Moran.) 

Widow  Loughly  is  supported  partly  by  knitting  and  spinning,  at  which  she  can  earn 
about  6d.  a week,  and  partly  by  her  daughter,  who  is  at  service.  She  cannot  get  much, 
from  her  daughter  out  of  5 s.  a quarter.  She  has  some  married  children,  but  they  do  nothing 
for  her;  they  are  as  badly  off  themselves  as  she  is.  She  lives  alone  in  a poor  cabin  at  the 
side  of  the  road,  of  which  the  defending  ditch  forms  one  of  the  gables;  she  never  begs.. 
The  neighbours  are  very  kind  to  her ; only  for  their  poor  neighbours,  half  her  class  would 
starve.  The  rich  do  not  attend  to  their  wants  at  all. — {Burke.) 

Widow  Lorkan  supports  herself  and  a sickly  son  by  hard  industry ; she  is  wretchedly 
poor : the  neighbours  built  a hut  for  her,  and  covered  it  with  potato  stalks.  She  has 
potatoes  sown  every  year,  she  sows  and  digs  them  herself ; she  procures  manure  by  scraping 
the  roads,  and  gets  au  ass  every  year  to  bring  bog  mud,  which  she  pays  for  by  giving  in 
return  some  days  picking  potatoes,  by  putting  the  manure  on  half  spent  land ; she  will  be' 
charged  no  rent  for  taking  off  a crop.  She  once  had  a good  holding  and  built  a comfortable 
house  of  it,  but  was  dispossessed  for  nonpayment  of  rent. — (O’Hara.) 

Widow  Burke  is  about  70  years  old,  she  is  a great  object ; has  one  son ; he  is  more  an 
injury  than  a service  toiler;  he  is  ill  conducted,  which  breaks  his  mother’s  heart ; she  is 
frequently  in  want  of  clothes  and  food ; she  sometimes  begs  privately ; she  has  a small  cabin 
rent  free. — (Egan.) 

Widow  Flood  keeps  a public-house,  and  is  well  off.  Widow  Whelan  lives  with  her 
daughter,  she  is  comfortable. 

Widow  Burke  is  supported  by  her  son,  and  is  well  off. 

Widow  Reary  is  comfortable,  she  is  supported  by  her  son. — (Moran.) 

Mrs.  Glover  has  been  six  years  a widow,  she  holds  six  acres  of  land ; her  sons  till  it  for: 
her.  She  is  comfortable. — (Egan.) 

Mrs.  Darcy 
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Mrs.  Darcy  has  been  15  years  a widow,  she  is  about  65  years  of  age;  she  is  much  more 
destitute  than  a common  beggar ; one  married  daughter  with  her  child  lives  by  her  • the 
daughter’s  husband  is  a.  soldier  and  is  abroad ; her  daughter  spends  all  she  can  earn  on 
dress,  and  though  she  lives  on  the  old  woman,  she  never  gives  her  anything ; she  °ets  some 
assistance  from  two  unmarried  daughters  who  are  at  service.  She  earns  a Tittle  by  spinning 
and  knitting;  her  husband  was  a cottier  of  Thomas  Egan;  she  has  her  house  on  his  bo*. 
It  is  a square  hole  in  a turf  bank,  from  which  turf  had  been  taken ; the  banks  form  the 
walls. — (O’Hara.) 

Mrs.  Shally  has  been  a widow  14  years,  has  a house  in  Egan’s  bog;  her  husband  was  a 
cottier  of  his ; earns  a little  by  spinning ; gets  her  chief  support  from  her  neighbours  • 
sometimes  begs,  but  not  publicly. — ( Burke .) 

Mrs.  Mara  lives  with  her  sons ; they  hold  some  land,  and  support  her  tolerably  com- 
fortably.— (Moran.)  J 

Mrs.  Cooney  lives  in  a wretched  hut  in  a bog ; she  has  no  means  of  supporting  herself 
except  the  trifle  she  could  earn  by  spinning,  about  a penny  a day ; she  is  not  constantly 
employed  at  it ; she  derives  the  greater  part  of  her  support  from  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours; she  has  two  daughters  married,  but  they  are  not  able  to  afford  any  relief  to  her - 
one  of  them  is  an  incumbrance  to  her,  for  the  mother  divides  with  her  whatever  she  has 
when  she  sees  her  in  want. 

Mrs.  Grady  has  a hut  in  a bog ; pays  no  rent  for  it ; she  has  an  industrious  son  who 
keeps  her  in  food ; her  clothing  is  very  bad,  I might  almost  say  she  has  no  clothes ; he  finds 
it  very  difficult  to  give  her  enough  of  potatoes ; if  they  all  had  enough  to  eat  they  would 
not  grumble  about  clothes,  so  as  they  had  wherewith  to  cover  their  nakedness.— (Egan.) 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Thomas  Burke,  mason.—  Carr,  innkeeper. — John  Cordat,  builder Mr.  Thomas  Cunnis, 

Beleck.  John  D’Arcy,  esq.,  Clifden  Castle.-Mr.  J.  Duan,  farmer— Martin  Evans,  m.  d— 

Rev.  Peter  Fitzmaurice,  catholic  rector. Flynn,  not  resident  in  the  parish. 

Jones,  esq. Joyce.— John  Kelly,  mason— Patrick  Liddan,  butcher— Thomas  Mar- 
tin, esq.,  m.  p.,  Ballynaliinch— Anthony  Mullin,  freeholder— O’Brien— Charles  Rowe, 

esq.— Rev.  J.  Thomas,  protestnnt  rector  of  Omay— Constantine  Tully,  collector  of  cess 

Michael  White,  weaver. 


Parish  Omay. 
Bar.  BaUynahinch. 


There  are  from  15  to  20  widows  about  Clifden;  on  an  average  they  have  four  children 
each.— (Kelly.)  J 

The  landlords  generally  leave  the  land  to  the  farmers’  widows  for  one  or  two  years  free  of 
rent,  and  in  some  cases  during  their  lives. — (Corbat.) 

They  have  little  or  no  earnings,  they  do  not  knit,  because  they  cannot  buy  the  wool : 
wool  is  20  a.  per  lb.,  from  this  they  can  make  four  pairs  of  stockings,  .for  which  they  will 
fc  °bt)  ^ai1*  * ^ W0U^  raa^e  ^our  Pa*r  each  >n  the  fortnight,  by  doing  no  other  work. — 

Three-fourths  of  them  live  partly  by  begging  and  partly  by  industry ; this  is  worse  than 

egglng>  for  this  is  half  starvation.— (Kelly.) They  earn  some  pence  by  carrying  water 

to  the  shopkeepers,  and  by  washing  coarse  things.— ( White.) The  tradesmen  are  too 

-poor  to  support  each  others  widows.—  (Kelly.) 

They  prefer  to  beg  at  home  where  they  are  known,  and  are  never  known  to  become  pros- 
titutes.—( Corian.)  r 

If  two  women,  the  one  having  legitimate  children,  and  the  other  illegitimate  children, 
were  begging,  the  one  with  the  legitimate  children,  if  known,  would  he  more  pitied  than 
the  other. — ( O'Brien.) 


Evidence  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  written  by  himself. 

.Widows  whose  husbands  held  lands,  and  which  have  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  ,?an8h  Tuam’ 

widow  her  children  being  infants,  hire  a farming  servant  for  the  husbandry  purpose,  and  Town  nf  Tuam’ 

struggle  and  strive  by  the  produce  of  the  land  to  exist,  until  the  children  are  able  to  take  a Bar-  Clare. 

•part  in  the  culture  of  it.  

The  number  of  meals  which  they  can  afford  to  use  may  be  averaged  at  two,  nothing  but 
. ry  potatoes ; it  is  not  easy  to  estimate  the  exact  quantity  of  which  each  meal  consists ; it 
is  However  often  in  the  “ long  summer,”  (as  they  say)  scarce.  Many  of  them  can  work  at 
spinning,  knitting  and  needlework ; but  there  is  no  demand  for  the  produce  of  such  em- 
ployment. It  is  very  difficult  for  a widow  to  support  herself  and  family,  unless  she  has 
land;  and  beggary  or  vice  frequently  ensues.  They  ave  not  remarkable  for  selling  illicit 
spirits  ; none  of  the  lower  orders  would  be  deterred  from  selling  or  making  illicit  spirits  if 
e oing  so  were  profitable ; it  is  not  looked  upon  as  a criminal  act.  The  detection  brine's 

sorrow,  but  no  shame. 

There  is  no  assistance  afforded  by  either  the  parish  or  petty  sessions,  the  law  making  no 
• such  provision  for  them.  r J 6 

The  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  lived  often  assists  the  widow;  this  is 
tR°re  !recluentIy  d°ne  on  the  estates  of  resident  proprietors  than  on  the  estates  of  absentees, 
ough  recently  absentee  landlords  have  become  more  attentive  to  their  Irish  poor.  In 
® north,  the  absentee  proprietors,  I am  taught  to  believe,  are  very  considerate.  It  is 
•5‘  Q 4 not 
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not  the  practice  to  relieve  them  by  giving  them  land.  Master-tradesmen  do  not  support 
the  widows  of  those  who  worked  for  them.  Their  fellow-workmen  cannot  afford  to  do  it 
for  the  generality  of  tradesmen  are  dissipated,  and  therefore  have  no  surplus  fund ; but  I 
have  known  societies  where  subscriptions  were  received  of  its  members,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  widows  and  orphans  of  deceased  brethren.  I have  known  gentlemen  to  sub- 
scribe liberally  in  and  out  of  such  societies.  Widows  are  generally  supported  by  their  rela- 
tives ; any  of  them  who  have  a house  and  furniture  try  to  support  themselves  by  opening 
feeding  houses,  letting  beds,  8cc.  The  labouring  classes  do  not  subscribe  to  their  support  • 
but  where  any  of  them  have  land,  it  is  generally  tilled  by  the  labourers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, gratis.  It  is  usually  done  on  Sundays. 

When  driven  to  begging,  a sense  of  the  moral  degradation  attendant  thereon  causes  them 
to  remove  from  homer  Prostitution,  I fear,  is  often  the  consequence  of  poverty.  Hunger 
“ will  break  through  stone  walls.”  I would  rather  save  a fellow-creature  by  maintenance 
at  public  cost,  than  destroy  her  through  the  crosses  and  temptation  of  poverty,  body  and 
soul.  But  1 am  fully  satisfied  that  were  the  population  of  Ireland  provided  with  regular 
work  and  regular  wages,  and  that  of  such  a description  as  to  allocate  as  they  advance,  the 
moral  plague  would  be  stayed,  and  the  residue  of  poverty,  unprovided  for  by  relatives 
would  be  very  small.  Let  us  not  begin  where  we  should  end  : provide  work  generally  for  the 
working  class,  and  then  contemplate  the  balance  of  poverty  to  be  provided  for.  Prostitution 
is  not  prolific. 

The  bad  example  of  the  parent  has  naturally  an  evil  effect  upon  the  child.  This  cer- 
tainly adds  to  the  bulk  of  crime,  but  it  is  but  a small  item.  The  source  of  our  evils,  in 
every  sense,  is  idleness,  from  the  want  of  employment.  Vagrants  are  not  relieved  by  the 
collections  made  in  churches.  The  protestant  poor  are  considered,  primarily,  in  distribu- 
tion of  protestant  alms,  but  roman-catholics  are  not  excluded  as  such.  There  is  no  doubt 
of  the  inequality  of  taxation  (if  charity  can  be  called  taxation).  Protestant  contribution  to 
the  relief  of  the  poor  is  much  greater  than  that  of  roman-catholics. 

The  roman-catholic  priests  do  not  countenance  the  exertions  of  the  protestants  for 
benefiting  the  poor.  I suppose  they  conceive  it  may  have  the  effect  of  proselyting.  I can- 
not say  whether  this  effect  might  or  might  not  be  produced ; I am  not  aware  of  a hypocri- 
tical profession  of  any  particular  religion  having  been  made  by  any  individuals  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  their  names  put  on  the  poor  list ; in  fact,  -after  supplying  the  protestant 
poov  from  the  congregational  contributions,  the  remainder  is  very  trifling,  if  any. 

The  widows  are  better  off  than  women  having  illegitimate  children,  except  in  those  cases 
where  the  latter  are  “kept”  (to  use  the  appropriate  term)  by  the  paramour.  Wages  beino- 
granted  at  the  sessions  does  not  produce  incontinency.  Where  wages  have  been  adjudo-ed 
to  females  for  nursing  illegitimate  children,  the  stipend  ceased  altogether  after  iiifaucy, 
i.  c.  at  two  years  old  ; at  this  period,  if  the  reputed  father  choose  to  receive  the  child,  the 
cause  of  action  ceased.  It  would  be  impossible  for  the  labourer  to  provide  against  destitu- 
tion to  his  widow'  from  his  wages  simply,  but  many  of  the  working  classes  have  other 
resources. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  Roman-catholic  Archbishop  of  Ireland,  as  written  by  himself. 

When  the  linen  trade  flourished  the  females  could  support  themselves  decently  by  spin- 
ning, 8cc.  See. ; now,  though  employed  from  morning  until  night,  a woman  can  scarcely  by 
spinning  earn  a penny  a day. 

Within  the  parish  no  petty  sessions  afford  any  assistance  to  widows.  It  seldom  happens 
that  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  lived  and  worked,  provides  for  the  widow 
or  her  children ; the  landowners  scarcely  ever  give  cabins  or  gardens  to  such. 

In  answer  to  some  interrogatories  regarding  the  demoralization  which  might  possibly  arise 
from  the  destitution  in  which  widows  are  frequently  left,  and  the  consequences  of  such  to 
society  ; these  questions  are  founded  upon  ignorance  of  the  influence  exercised  by  religion  on 
the  Irish  peasantry. 

They  are  applicable  to  the  English  and  their  system  of  poor  laws ; the  suppositions  made 
are  grounded  on  fanciful  conjectures,  not  on  facts. 

Whether  the  children  of  bad  mothers  are  liable  to  similar  vices,  with  bad  examples  con- 
tinually before  them,  are  questions  which  may  be  answered  by  a reference  to  the  immutable 
principles  of  morality. 

(Whether  the  relief  of  widows  from  a congregational  fund  might  not  be  made  a means  of 
proselytism?) — In  the  year  1831  there  were  many  who  were  required  to  send  their  children 
to  proselytizing  schools,  as  a condition  of  obtaining  relief. 

(Whether  the  circumstance  of  the  sessions  granting  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  but  not 
granting  assistance  to  widows  with  young  families,  has  any  effect  in  producing  incontinency?) 
— A question  which  would  not  be  proposed  nor  thought  of  in  Ireland,  and  which  could  only  be 
suggested  by  the  immoral  speculations  to  which  the  English  poor  laws  °-ave  rise.  With  the 
most  earnest  anxiety  to  see  the  poor  provided  for,  and  to  see  them  cease  to  be,  in  the  strong 
language  of  Scripture,  “ devoured  by  the  rich,”  I should  infinitely  prefer  their  present  vir- 
tuous poverty  to  that  horrible  systematic  depravity  which  has  grown  out  of  the  English 
poor  laws,  and  which  makes  those  acquainted  with  it  transfer  the  same  vices  to  those  who 
have  no  connexion  with  them. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  William  Birmingham,  wcollen-draper.—Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  rector  of  this 
parish  and  dean  of  Dunmore. — George  Clendenning,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Collins,  a gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  press — Richard  Gibbons,  small  farmer  of  12  acres. Mr.  Large 

clerk  of  petty  sessions  and  churchwarden.— Matthew  M'Donnell,  esq.  magistrate Robert 

W.  MTlvea,  esq.,  magistrate — William  M‘Mileu,  small  farmer  of  12  acres.— Edward 
M'Nally,  weaver. — John  Reegan,  labourer. — Thomas  Reilly,  labourer. — Mr.  George 
Woods,  general  merchant. — Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 


Widows 

WITH  CHILDRENS 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taacn  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq 

Parish  Aughavale „ 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


The  witnesses  can  give  no  account  of  the  number  of  “ widows  having  families  ofyouno- 
children”  in  the  parish.  3 

M'Nally  lias  mentioned  the  names  of  all  such  widows  that  live  within  a certain  distance 
round  his  neighbourhood  in  the  country  ; he  has  accurately  described  the  condition  of  each 
and  the  means  by  which  she  lives.  VV e do  not  give  the  circumstances  as  detailed  to  us! 
but  offer  a brief  abstract,  as  presenting  a correct  idea  of  their  general  condition. 

Of  the  26,  one  is  supported  by  the  protestant  clergyman;  four  are  beggino-j  four  are 
described  as  on  the  point  of  begging;  some  whose  husbands  died  a short  time  since,  leaving 
them  provisions  which  are  now  almost  exhausted ; some  who,  being  left  in  more  comfortable 
circumstances,  have  expended,  in  their  endeavour  to  hold  the  land,  whatever  substance  was 
left  to  them,  and  can  now  no  longer  struggle  against  the  rent  which  is  falling  into  arrear  • 
five  are  described  as  either  wholly  supported  by  their  relations,  or  so  assisted  by  them 
as  to  be  enabled  solely  through  their  means  to  keep  possession  of  the  land ; 1 1 are  described 
as  continuing  to  hold  their  husbands’  land,  and  supporting  themselves  by  it,  beino-  assisted 
in  tilling  it  (except  in  two  instances)  by  the  gratuitous  labour  of  neighbours  and  relations  - 
most  of  them  also  are  receiving  from  the  same  persons  some  occasional  help  of  provisions! 
With  three  or  four  exceptions,  these  widows  are  described  as  living  in  the  most  miserable 
condition,  not  having  for  themselves  or  children  a sufficiency  of  either  food  or  clothino-.  Of 
one  of  them,  M'Nally  says,  “ she  does  not  beg,  but  she  goes  half  naked,  and  lives’ worse 
than  any  beggar ;”  of  another,  “ she  lives  in  great  wretchedness,  but  does  not  beg ; but 
I fear  she  soon  must,  though  she  would  work  the  bones  through  her  skin  if  that  could  pre- 
u ’ ??  ano^1.er»  wh°  ^as  set  Pai't  °f  her  land  at  a profit  rent,  and  labouring  in  the 

field  herself,  is  by  this  means  enabled  to  hire  some  assistance,  requiring  no  gratuitous  labour 
he  goes  on  to  say,  “ this  supports  her  and  herfamily,  but  does  not  half  support  her.”  Being 
asked  what  he  would  consider  whole  support,  he  says,  “ I would  call  it  whole  support  if 
sne  could  always  have  enough  of  potatoes  for  her  family,  without  kitchen.”  One  onlv 
derived  entire  support  of  herself  and  family  from  other  means  than  land,  being  employed 
and  receiving  4 d.  a day  at  a small  cotton  factory  in  the  neighbourhood,  the  only  establish- 
ment of  the  kind  in  the  province. 

Mr.  Large  says,  I am  not  aware  of  any  system  of  relief  afforded  by  landlords  to  the 
widows  of  their  tenants,  but  a widow  and  orphans  will  get  more  indulgence  from  their  land- 
lord for  the  payment  of  their  rent  than  any  other  tenants,  though,  strange  to  say,  when 
I was.  collecting  his  rents  for  Lord  Sligo  last  year,  I found  the  widow  and  orphans  more 
punctual  in  tlieir  payments  than  any  other  class  of  tenants. 

Mr.  Large  thinks,  that  in  the  town  of  Westport  and  its  suburbs  there  cannot  be  less  than 
100  widows,  chiefly  cholera  widows,  and  most  of  them  having  families  of  young  children  to 
support,  and  no  means  but  their  own  exertion.  Mr.  M'llrea  thinks  100  is  rather  under  than 
above  the  real  number.  Mr.  Large  is  of  opinion  that  one  half  of  those  widows  are  obliged 
to  beg.  They  beg  one  day  in  the  town  of  Westport,  and  during  the  rest  of  the  week,  in 
the  country.  Of  those  who  support  themselves  without  begging,  he  says,  some  outside  the 
town  have  small  plots  of  land,  which  being  easily  tilled,  as  they  are  planted  year  after  year 
with  potatoes,  their  neighbours  till  for  them  gratuitously.  Some  spin.  A woman  may  earn 
about  1 1 d.  a day  by  spinning.  If  there  are  two  or  three  females  in  a family  capable  of 
spinning,  this  may  give  them  a support,  though  a very  poor  one.  Some  make  out  a very 
poor  subsistence,  by  small  dealing  in  different  ways,  and  several  have  relations  who  help 
them.  “ On  the  whole,”  says  Mr.  Large,  “ I think  that  those  who -struggle  to  support 
themselves  unassisted  are  worse  off  even  than  those  who  resort  to  beggary.”  Mr.  Large 
goes  on  to  say,  “ if  they  can  escape  detection,  dealing  in  illicit  whiskey  is  a more  profitable 
business  than  any  other  they  can  engage  in.  There  is  little  reluctance  to  engage  in  it.  It 
is  considered  no  disgrace,  and  it  must  be  a very  temptiug  trade,  when,  having  been  confined 
three  months  in  gaol  for  the  offence,  they  are  found  committing  it  again.”  Mr.  Miler  says, 
the  temptation  is  that  they  have  no  other  means  of  earning  their  bread ; and  it  is  more 
creditable  to  go  into  gaol  for  it  than  to  go  in  for  theft,  or  to  beg  the  world.” 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo.  . 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer.  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Town  of  Baltina 
and  A(dnaree. 
Bar.  Trawley. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

‘Robert  Armstrong,  esq. — Edward  Atkinson,  merchant  and  churchwarden. — James  Browne 
labourer. — William  Caldwell,  esq.,  chief  of  police. — Thady  Carnan,  labourer.— Patrick 
Cooper,  labourer — Rev.  Mr.  Costello,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Martin  Culkeen,  classical 
teacher. — — Devlin,  esq.,  m.  d. — John  Duffey,  labourer. — Jordan  Fitzstephen,  broken 
down — Catherine  Flinn,  beggar. — Owen  Gallagher,  broken  down. — Mary  Hanly 

beggar. — William  Hanley,  labourer. Hugh,  esq.,  m.d. — Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer— 

Widow  Kilboy,  labourer’s  widow. — James  Loftus,  labourer. — Stephen  Loftus,  esq Mr. 

John  Moyles,  farmer,  and  owner  of  a number  of  labourers’  cabins.— Patrick  M'Namara 

labourer Thomas  O’Hara,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Versciioyle,  protestant  rector. — Dominick 

Waldron,  labourer. 

Duffey  says,  “ labourers’  widows  are  generally  reduced  to  beg.  On  the  death  of  their 
husbands  they  immediately  give  up  their  houses,  if  their  husbands  held  such.  They  pro- 
cure their  own  and  their  children’s  food  by  begging  from  door  to  door,  and  get  their  lodg- 
ings for  nothing  among  the  labourers.  The  change  is  not  very  great  to  many  of  them,  as  a 
great  part  of  the  labourers’  wives  and  families  are  accustomed  to  beg  when  the  labourers 
are  out  of  employment.  A very  few  succeed  in  their  endeavours  to  support  themselves  by 
industry,  but  in  the  most  laborious  and  wretched  manner.” 

On  expressing  our  desire  to  examine  one  of  those  who  so  support  themselves,  the  widow 
Kilboy  was  produced.  She  says,  “ My  husband,  who  was  a labourer,  has  been  dead  for 
10  years.  He  left  four  young  children,  without  any  means  of  support  but  my  industry. 
He  at  one  time  dealt  in  buying  oats  to  sell  again,  when  he  had  dressed  it  into  meal.  This 
gave  me  some  skill  in  the  business,  which  has  been  of  use  to  me  since,  persons  envao-ed 
in  that  business  employing  me  to  tend  the  oats  in  the  process  of  kiln-drying.  I am  obliged 
for  this  purpose  to  watch  it,  without  intermission,  for  24  hours,  remaining  up  during  the 
whole  night,  and  am  paid  from  7 d.  to  4 d.  for  each  kiln  cast,  according  as  the  business  may 
be  pressing  or  slack.  The  most  I could  attend  to  is  four  kiln-casts  in  the  week ; and  on  an 
average  of  the  whole  year,  I may  be  employed  during  nine  months.  When  I get  constant 
employment  I sleep  as  opportunity  offers,  between  the  taking  off  of  one  cast  and  the  put- 
ting on  of  another.  I have  been  three  weeks  without  lying  on  a bed,  not  sleeping,  but  as 
I took  a start  of  sleep  in  the  kiln,  at  such  times  as  I have  mentioned ; and  this  at  the  wages 
I have  stated;  at  most  2s.  6 d.  a week.  Since  my  children  have  grown  up  (the  eldest  is 
now  14)  they  have  given  me  some  relief  by  helping  me,  but  we  receive  no  additional  pay- 
ment. I never  lay  in  a stock  of  potatoes,  but  buy  from  week  to  week,  as  I earn  the  price 
of  them.  In  summer  potatoes  are  dearer  than  at  any  other  season,  and  I have  less  employ- 
ment. Of  course  I am  more  distressed  then  than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year;  still 
neither  l nor  my  family  have  ever  begged,  though  I am  sure  most  of  the  beggars  live  better 
than  we.  Whatever  little  I earn,  I endeavour  to  live  on  it.  Sometimes,  when  [ was  earnincr 
nothing,  persons  who  are  in  the  habit  of  employing  me  have  lent  me  money  to  be  repaid  in 
work,  when  they  would  have  employment  tor  me.  At  such  times  we  have  lived  on  a great 
deal  less  food  than  usual.  We  have  often  lived  on  one  meal  of  dry  potatoes  in  the  day. 
I and  my  four  children  have  often  lived  on  eight  stone  of  potatoes  for  a whole  week ; about 
1C  stone  would  be  sufficient  for  us.” — (Mr.  Loftus  says,  “ they  have  been  accustomed  to 
live  on  so  much,  and  be  content  with  it ; but  if  they  could  afford  it  they  would  consume 
24  stone).” — W e very  seldom  at  any  time  of  the  year  have  milk  with  our  potatoes ; we 
sometimes  have  a salt  herring,  but  we  eat  them  three  times  dry  for  once  that  we  have  any- 
thing with  them;  and  it  is  not  the  best  even  of  the  potatoes  that  we  have.  We  buy  the 
cheapest  and  worst  sort  of  lumpers,  that  we  may  have  them  plentiful.  I am  not  able  to 
clothe  my  children;  the  wages  I can  earn  are  too  little  even  to  buy  potatoes  for  them;  but 
the  people  that  employ  me  and  trust  me  with  their  property,  are  kind  enough  to  help  me 
now  and  then  with  a little  meal  or  seeds  beyond  my  wages,  and  have  sometimes  put  some 
little  article  of  clothing  on  one  of  my  children.  I have  not  been  able  myself  to  buy  any 
clothes  for  them  since  12  months  ago,  and  even  then  it  was  but  a calico  shirt  or  shift. 
I have  never  been  able  to  send  them  to  school  as  they  grew  up ; I should  keep  them  at 
home  to  give  me  some  little  relief  in  watching  the  kiln.” 

Carnan  says,  “ It  is  her  cleverness  that  enables  her  to  earn  at  all,  and  she  must  have  a 
strong  constitution  or  she  never  would  go  through  all  she  does ; for  my  part,  though  I am 
a man,  I should  die  before  I could  go  through  it.”  Mr.  Loftus  says,  "She  may  be  taken 
as  rather  a favourable  specimen  of  the  toil  and  distress  suffered  by  the  very  few  labourers’ 
widows  who  support  themselves  and  their  families  by  industry.  The  general  resource  of 
such  widows  is  beggary.” 

One  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Loftus,  visited  a few  of  the 
cabins  inhabited  by  the  labouring  class.  Two  of  those  visited  were  inhabited  by  widows: 
one  of  them,  who  had  six  young  children  and  an  aged  father  to  support,  being  questioned 
as  to  her  means  of  support — “ That,”  said  she,  pointing  to  a whiskey  bottle,  “ is  my  sole 
dependence  ; I have  no  means  on  earth  to  keep  my  children  inside  the  door  with  me,  but  to 
borrow  1 s.  from  one  neighbour  or  other  and  buy  a drop  of  poteen  to  sell  again.”  She  was 
all  but  naked,  and  stated  that  she  had  no  other  clothes  than  what  she  then  wore,  not  even 

a cloak. 
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a cloak,  “ good  or  bad.”  She  described  herself  and  family  as  often  not  tasting  food  more 
than  once  in  24  hours,  and  not  having  even  then  a full  meal.  “ I would  sometimes,”  said 
she,  “ go  out  and  beg',  but  I have  no  sort  of  covering  for  myself  and  children ; we  would  be 
famished  to  death  with  the  cold  if  we  went  with  such  clothes  as  we  have.” 

The  other  was  found  spinning ; she  also  had  a family  of  young  children.  She  said  her 
children  were  out  begging,  that  neither  she  nor  they  had  any  other  means  of  procuring  food ; 
that  she  did  not  earn  more  than  6d.  a week  spinning,  and  that  she  paid  bd.  a week  rent  for 
the  cabin  she  lived  in. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Cox,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish. — Martin  Deveran,  labourer,  and  holder 

of  half  an  acre.— John  Doyle,  land  surveyor — Thomas  Gallagher,  labourer John  Gibbons, 

labourer.— Mr.  Gillespie,  under-agent  to  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. — Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, farmer.— Frank  Horan,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish. — Michael  Horan, 
holds  three  acres.— Rev.  W.  Hughes,  parish  priest. — Widow  M‘Cov,  widow  of  a small  landholder 

and  labourer.— Nancy  Moran,  wife  to  a small  landholder  and  labourer Mary  Nugent,  an 

old  beggar  woman. — Captain  O’Donnell,  magistrate. — Captain  Stewart,  magistrate. — Rev. 
Mr.  Stoney,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  protestant  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish. 

The  examinations  were  held  in  a public  room,  which  was  crowded  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  lasted. 

Widow  M‘Coy  furnishes  an  instance  of  a widow  left  with, a family  of  young  children. 
She  says  she  has  been  nearly  two  years  a widow.  I have  five  children,  the  eldest  of  whom 
is  seven  years  old.  My  husband  held  two  acres  of  land,  which  I continue  to  hold,  and  for 
which  I pay  1?.  7s.  Gd.  rent;  it  is  considered  a bargain.  My  husband  left  me  a cow,  but 
it  was  of  little  value ; I sold  it,  and  the  price  did  scarcely  more  than  bear  his  funeral 
expenses.  I have  no  sort  of  earning,  nor  any  means  of  support  besides  what  I make  of  the 
land.  I have  set  as  much  of  it  as  pays  the  rent  for  me,  ana  reserved  the  remainder,  which 
my  friends  and  neighbours  till  for  me,  planting  it  with  potatoes.  My  cabin  fell  in  soon  after 
my  husband’s  death.  The  neighbours  built  me  a new  one,  but  the  rain  comes  through  the 
roof,  which  is  badly  thatched,  and  beats  in  through  the  walls,  which  I had  not  the  means 
of  plastering.  I sleep  on  the  ground,  which  is  almost  constantly  wet,  and  often  have  not  as 
much  straw  to  lie  on  as  would  fill  a hat.  On  a wet  night  I must  go  to  a neighbour’s  house 
with  my  infant  child,  horn  after  my  husband’s  death.  I have  but  a single  fold  of  a blanket 
to  cover  my  whole  family ; I have  had  it  for  eight  years.  My  children  are  almost  naked. 

I have  myself  a bad  lump  in  my  shoulder,  for  which  I have  not  the  means  of  procuring 
medical  assistance,  and  it  is  getting  worse  and  worse  from  the  famishing  I got  in  that  house. 
I kept  myself  and  family  in  the  house  for  the  first  summer  and  winter,  but  last  summer  I 
was  forced  to  beg  with  my  children ; I begged  at  home,  but  ceased  to  beg  when  my  patotoes 
were  grown.  I do  not  expect  to  hold  on  the  land ; it  was  one  of  the  gentlemen  present  that 
paid  the  last  acre  money  (county  cess)  for  me,  when  the  villagers  threatened  to  seize  my 
blanket  for  it.  I cannot  cultivate  it  myself,  and  cannot  expect  my  neighbours  to  till  it  for 
me  at  a season  when  they  are  hurried  themselves.  My  potato  crop  this  year  was  bad,  and 
I had  planted  but  little,  it  cannot  last  me  many  weeks.  I stuck  to  the  cabin  while  I could 
but  I have  now  nothing  before  me  for  the  winter  but  to  walk  the  world  with  my  children 
and  they  are  so  young  that  I must  carry  three  of  them.”  It  is  agreed,  that  when  the  child- 
ren are  unable  to  assist  in  supporting  the  family,  that  few  widows  of  the  smaller  holders,  much 
less  of  labourers,  can  be  better  circumstanced  than  this  woman,  and  that  she  affords  a fair 
illustration  of  a widow  sinking  into  beggary,  and  the  struggles  she  makes  to  hold  herself 
above  it.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ among  the  smaller  holders  and  labourers,  begging  is  com- 
monly the  fate  of  a widow  left  with  a family  of  young  children.  This  parish  "furnishes  no 
employment  by  which  they  can  support  themselves  by  the  help  of  the  neighbours ; they 
may  hold  on  the  land  for  a while,  but  unless  they  have  a family  able  to  till  it  they  must 
eventually  throw  it  up,  like  the  widow  M'Coy.  A woman  could  not  support  herself,  much 
less  a family,  by  spinning.  Women  who  are  otherwise  supported,  and  have  idle  time  for 
which  they  have  no  other  employment,  find  it  more  profitable  to  spin  than  to  be  idle ; but 
spinning  is  not  sufficient  for  the  whole  support  of  any  woman.”  It  is  not  a general  rule 
with  the  landlords  of  the  parish  to  make  any  provision  for  the  widows  of  their  tenantry ; 
they  may  give  them  some  casual  assistance,  as  the  widow  above-mentioned  has  been  occa- 
sionally relieved  by  her  landlord.  Captain  Stewart  says,  he  gives  half  an  acre  rent-free  to 
such  widows  on  his  property. 

From  3s.  to  4s.  a week  is  collected  at  the  protestant  church,  but  its  distribution  is  not 
minted  to  any  particular  cases  of  distress ; it  is  given  without  regard  to  religious  distinctions. 
A bequest  from  a Lady  O’Donnell  of  15  /.  per  annum  is  also  distributed  among  the  poor  of 
the  parish,  one-half  by  the  protestant,  the  other  by  the  catholic  clergyman. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Connaught , 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
21. Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Cong. 


. Blake,  esq.,  police  officer. — Francis  Burke,  esq. — Mr.  Butler,  large  farmer.  William 
Butler,  landholder,  10  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Crampton,  protestant  rector,  and  magistrate.— 

Elwood,  esq.,  magistrate.— Mr.  John  Elwood,  shopkeeper. — John  Finn,  esq.,  magistrate 

and  resident  proprietor.— Thomas  Hopkins,  labourer. — Michael  Hynes,  butcher. — Walter 
Jennings,  labourer.— Mr.  M'Donnell,  large  farmer — Peter  Molowney,  weaver,— Anthony 
O'Brien,  stone-cutter.— Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector. 


Mr.  Finn  seems  to  disagree  from  the  other  witnesses,  who  represent  an  almost  total 
absence  of  any  means  by  which  a widow  left  with  a young  family  can  earn  her  bread  in  this 
parish.  He  says  he  himself  gives  very  constant  employment  to  some  women,  at  3 d.  and  4 d. 
per  day ; and  he  would  give  a preference  to  a widow  that  he  saw  industrious.  He  cannot 
say  that  there  are  many  in  the  parish  besides  himself  that  give  such ; but  he  supposes  there 
is  scarcely  a village  in  which  they  would  not  find  something  or  other  to  employ  them. 
Hynes  says,  “ I know  women  work  at  spinning  wool  all  day  and  till  midnight  for  2d.  and 
their  food ; and  even  at  that  there  is  not  work  for  half  those  that  would  take  it.” — “ And 
who,”  says  Butler,  “ would  employ  a woman  with  a parcel  of  children  ? There  is 
a widow  in  my  village  with  five  or  six  children  that  would  not  get  work  if  she  gave  her 
labour  for  her  food  ° the  children  would  be  following  her,  and  one  would  have  the  support  of 
them,  for  he  could  not  refuse  them  a meal.  Her  husband  is  but  three  months  dead  ; she  has 
potatoes  yet  for  a:small  start,  but  after  a fortnight  or  so  has  nothing  but  beggary  before  her. 
Very  little  can  be  earned  by  spinning.” 

Molowney  says,  “ A woman  would  buy  three  pounds  of  flax  at  5 d.  per  pound,  which  in 
six  days,  by  keeping  very  close  to  it,  she  would  spin  into  six  hanks  of  yarn,  which  she  would 
sell  at  3 i d.  per  hank,  thus  earning  G d.  in  a week,  and  losing  a day  at  market : besides  if 
there  were  many  females  in  a family  they  could  earn  so  much  each. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Barns,  cottier,  holds  a £ acres. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — James  Frehill, 

Parish  Kilgeever.  cottier,  holds  1 acre.— James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic 
Bar.  Murrisk.  rector. — Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary. — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds 

i 1 ^ acres. Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres. — Roger  M'Donogh, 

cottier,  holds  2 J acres. — Pat  M‘Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres — William  M'Evily, 

farmer,  5 acres Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate — Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Marquis  of 

Sligo,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

In  the  four  villages  of  Carramore,  Mooneen,  Benowen  and  Cahir,  containing  190  families, 
there  are  a great  number  of  distressed  widows,  but  only  seven  who  have  families  depending 
on  them  for  support.  Witnesses  from  each  of  these  villages  have  mentioned  them  by 
name,  and  described  the  manner  in  which  they  live.  Four  of  them  have  land,  which,  with- 
out exception,  is  gratuitously  tilled  for  them  by  their  neighbours.  One  of  these,  though 
occasionally  assisted  by  her  mother-in-law,  is  falling  into  such  distress,  that  she  complains 
she  will  be  obliged  to  give  up  her  little  holding,  which  has  hitherto  preserved  her  from 
begging.  She  holds  two  acres,  at  three  guineas  rent.  A second,  holding  four  acres,  at  6 1. 
rent;  has  six  children,  the  eldest  14  years.  M'Donnell  says,  “ She  is  often  in  sore  distress 
for  provisions,  but  never  asks  any  gratuitously.  The  like  of  her  or  her  children  for  naked- 
ness I never  saw;  and  yet  it  is  astonishing  to  see  how  they  work  in  the  water  in  cold 
weather,  collecting  rack  for  manure.”  The  other  two,  though  holding  land,  one  occasionally 
begs,  the  other  sometimes  falls  back  for  support  on  her  relatives  or  neighbours.  Of  the  three 
who  have  no  land,  one,  having  one  child,  lives  among  her  neighbours ; another,  having  five 
children,  partly  supports  herself  and  children  by  selling  fruit,  but  lives  mostly  on  the  neigh- 
bours. She  is  described  as  half  naked.  The  third  has  but  one  son,  a young  man  of  sickly 
habit.  When  he  is  able  to  work,  and  can  find  employment,  which  is  seldom,  he  endeavours 
to  support  her ; but  M'Donnell  says,  when  ailing  or  unemployed,  he  depends  on  her,  and 
she  on  the  neighbours. 

There  is  no  employment  open  to  them  by  which  they  could  support  themselves.  M ‘Donnell 
says  they  now  sit  idle  all  day  long.  Before  the  wool  rose  to  such  a price,  they  might  earn 
a trifle  by  spinning ; but  now  they  can  earn  nothing.  A woman,  a neighbour  of  mine,  told 
me  that  after  buying  half  a pound,  of  wool  for  10  d.,  and  spinning  and  knitting  it  into  three 
or  four  pair  of  socks,  she  sold  them  all  for  1 0 i d.  As  this  statement  seemed  to  require  con- 
firmation, we  made  inquiries  into  a neighbouring  parish,  where  we  were  told  that  halt 
a pound  of  wool  might  be  manufactured  into  three  pair  of  thin  socks,  which  commonly  sold 
at  ‘id.  or  3 \d.  each.  Nothing  can  be  made  by  knitting,  unless  they  mix  with  the  woollen 
yarn  tow,  or  the  short  wool  of  the  tuck  mill ; the  latter  has  numbers  seeking  for  it,  and. 
can  be  procured  only  by  interest  with  the  miller.  Mr.  Evily  says,  widows  and  wives  sell 
illicit  spirits ; it  is  the  only  profitable  employment  an  industrious  woman  can  find. 

There  is  no  public  provision  of  any  sort  for  them.  In  answer  to  a question  whether  the 
owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  deceased  husband  lived  provides  for  tne  widow,  Mr.  Reed 
(land-steward  on  Lord  Sligo’s  estate,  this  parish),  says,  his  instructions  are,  whenever 
a lease  drops  by  the  death  of  the  husband,  to  give  the  widow  her  choice  of  a cabin  and 
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a plot  of  ground,  of  a rood  or  half  an  acre,  rent-free,  or  a preference  of  the  land,  if  she  is 
able  to  hold  it;  the  latter  is  mostly  preferred.  The  other  witnesses  say  they  do  not  know 
such  to  be  the  practice  on  any  other  estate  in  the  parish.  One  of  the  widows  before  men- 
tioned lost  her  land  on  the  death  of  her  husband,  and  got  no  assistance  from  the  landlord 
a resident  in  the  county ; she  begs.  The  gentry  make  no  effort  for  their  support ; but  their 
relations  and  neighbours,  though  unable  to  undertake  their  whole  support,  are  very  ready  to 
assist  them,  often  by  taking  charge  of  one  of  their  children. 

They  seldom  leave  home  to  beg;  and  though  relieved  by  their  neighbours  at  home,  it  is 
generally  on  private  application. 

As  regards  the  comparative  condition  of  widows  with  young  families,  and  women  havino- 
illegitimate  children,  M'Donnell  says,  if  both  take  the  bag  there  can  be  little  difference^ 
but  if  both  be  struggling  to  support  themselves  at  home,  the  widow  is  by  far  better  off,  as 
she  is  more  freely  assisted  by  the  neighbours.  The  woman  who  has  a bastard  is  always 
■driven  to  beg,  unless  her  parents  keep  both  her  and  the  child,  to  prevent  her  coming  to 
greater  shame.  The  witnesses  have  never  known  an  instance  of  a widow  driven  by  her 
poverty  to  prostitution. 


Widows 

with  Children. 

Connaugld, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer.  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilgcever. 
Bar.  Murrislc. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Edward  Burke,  farmer  of  13  acres. — Brien  Deane,  cooper  and  small  farmer Edmund  

Dickson,  mendicant — James  Donoghoe,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham,  the  principal  proprietor  in  Tar.  Kilmore Errit. 
the  parish.— Widow  Early.— William  Feargus,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Everard.— Dominick  Frekill,  Half  Bar.  Err  is. 

labourer — Widow  Geraghty — Martin  Hoban,  labourer.— Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary 

magistrate — Pat  Lavelle,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Wm.  Meredith, 

chief  constable  of  police — Captain  Nugent,  magistrate. — Mr.  O'Brien,  parish  schoolmaster. 

Frank  O’Donnell,  labourer,  impotent  from  age.— Hugh  O’Mally,  cottier.— Widow  Reilly. 

Mr.  Lyons  thinks  there  are  about  120  widows  in  this  parish,  having  families  of  young 
■children  depending  on  them  for  support,  many  having  been  widowed  by  the  late  visitation 
of  cholera. 

All  the  witnesses  agree,  that  a widow  left  without  other  means  of  support  than  her  industry 
must  subsist  upon  charity  in  one  form  or  another,  and  that  public  beggary,  is  generally  her 
resort.  (A  reference  to  the  evidence,  under  the  head  of  “ Able-bodied  out  of  work,”  will  at 
once  show  that  this  must  be  the  case.)  The  relatives  and  neighbours  of  widows  are  well 
•disposed  to  assist  them ; and  in  general  so  far  effectually  give  aid  as  to  keep  them  from  public 
beggary  for  some  part  of  the  year,  more  or  less. 

Landlords  seldom  assist  the  widows  of  their  deceased  tenants.  O’Donoghoe  says,  “There  are 
a few  decent  widows,  whose  husbands  were  tenants  to  Major  Bingham,  tnat  he  has  taken  pity 
•on,  and  given  each  a cabin  and  small  spot  of  ground  rent-free,  that  keeps  them  from  beggary ; 
it  is  not  at  all  a.  general  rule  with  him  to  do  so ; he  could  not  support  all  the  poverty  on  his 
estate ; his  entire  rent-roll  would  not  be  enough  for  that ; no  other  landlord  in  the  parish 
does  even  so  much ; the  other  landlords  are  either  absentees,  or  have  not  the  property  to 
afford  to  give  such  assistance.” 

When  the  husband  dies  and  leaves  the  widow  no  substance,  she  is  deprived  of  her  land. 

A bailiff  on  a landed  proprietor’s  estate,  says,  “ I have  deprived  a great  number  of  widows 
myself  of  their  holdings  ; I canted  all  they  had  in  the  world,  except  that  I did  not  meddle 
with  the  blanket,  that  was  not  worth  putting  keepers  on ; or  I might  in  charity  leave  them 
-a  few  barrels  of  their  potatoes,  that  they  might  not  starve  when  they  are  put  out  from  the 
house  and  land.  Some  take  the  bag  on  their  shoulders  at  once  and  go  beg  the  world : if  the 
children  are  stout,  a few  struggle  on,  without  begging  much,  until  they  are  grown  enough 
to  assist  them.” 

“ In  general  they  are  very  unwilling  to  beg  on  losing  their  land ; they  endeavour  to  secure 
a corner  in  a neighbour’s  house,  either  by  way  of  charity,  or  on  a promise  of  paying  some 
tnfle  for  it.  They  occasionally  work  for  their  neighbours  at  dressing  flax,  spinning  wool,  See., 
and  are  paid  with  potatoes.  They  are  thus  assisted  by  their  relatives,  and  sometimes  collect 
food  among  their  neighbours. 

“ In  the  season  of  potato-digging  they  often  collect  enough  to  serve  as  a store,  that  they 
can  fall  back  on  in  winter,  when  their  immediate  supplies  fail  them.  When  all  fails  them, 
they  turn  out  and  beg.  When  they  see  any  chance  of  living  in  the  house,  they  take  to  it 
again,  and  beg  again,  as  they  are  forced  to  do  so.  They  would  do  anything  rather  than  beg, 
and  would  I am  sure  rather  live  on  a meal,  or  if  I said  it,  half  a meal  in  the  day,  rather  than 
go  out.  When  they  are  likely  to  beg  for  any  length  of  time,  or  in  a season  of  scarcity,  when 
the  friends  and  neighbours  are  hard  pressed  at  home,  the  general  rule  is,  that,  rather  than 
ahame  their  people,  they  leave  home  by  night,  and  go  into  a distant  part  of  the  country,  and 
having  begged  there  for  three  or  four  months,  when  plenty  comes  back,  they  return  and  shift 
among  their  friends  again.  Their'  relations  are  veiy  kind  to  them,  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

That  very  woman  (pointing  to  the  widow  Early)  I know  to  have  been  kept  up  by  her  brother 
these  13  years ; her  little  earnings  are  not  worth  talking  of  in  regard  of  supporting  her.  If 
he  lost  his  situation  as  herd  to-morrow,  on  the  very  next  pinch  (season  of  distress)  she  should 
beg.”  Widow  Early  says,  “ I have  two  children,  a son  and  one  daughter ; the  daughter 
hves  with  me ; the  son  is  married  and  holds  a small  patch  of  land,  but  is  too  poor  to  give  me 
any  help ; all  the  help  I get  is  from  my  brother ; he  bought  me  a small  cabin,  that  Tie  paid 
•12 i.. for  to  one  of  the  tenants;  it  is  not  the  size  of  a stye,  but  it  is  a home  to  me;  my 
0.5.  r 3 daughter 
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daughter  and  I spin  some,  and  she  works  occasionally  with  the  neighbours,  scutchino-  fla£ 
and  spinning  wool,  or  at  any  other  work  they  have  for  her ; she  gets  for  this  a few  stone  of 
potatoes,  or  a pot  of  cabbage ; all  are  loath  to  carry  the  bag ; we  help  this  with  the  spinning1 
but  that  is  not  much ; our  wheel  has  been  broken  these  six  weeks,  and  we  could  not  afford 
to  mend  it ; but  all  this  would  not  do ; we  would  have  been  begging  long  since  but  for  mv 
brother.  When  we  are  in  the  distress  that  drives  others  to  beg,  he  gives  us  potatoes  and 
often  something  to  eat  with  them,  and  keeps  us  in  the  house.  I never  begged,  nor  went 
round  to  collect  potatoes  from  the  neighbours  but  once,  it  was  the  season  or  diggino-  the 
potatoes,  and  as  I never  asked  before,  they  gave  them  as  heartily  as  if  they  were"  o-0in g to 
a wedding.  I have  not  always  enough  of  potatoes;  I am  often  without  half  or  a third  part 
enough;  I have  often  gone  to  bed  supperless,  and  risen  but  to  one  meal  the  next  day,  and 
that  meal  nothing  but  a few  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes,  without  anything  to  eat  with  them  - 
and  often  that  I have  been  hungry  and  had  nothing  to  eat,  I have  gone  to  bed,  as  the  best 
way  I could  pass  the  time  to  ease  me  from  the  hunger.  I can  seldom  have  any  milk  with 
my  potatoes,  but  often  get  a head  of  cabbage  from  the  neighbours,  boil  it  with  a little  salt 
and  kitchen  that.”  ’ 

Widows  Reily  and  Gerraghty  also  endeavour  to  live  for  the  present  without  begging,  and 
their  condition  may  illustrate  the  difficulty  that  is  here- found  in  doing  so. 

Widow  Reily  says,  “ My  husband  was  a labourer  ; he  held  no  land  ; he  died  two  months 
ago  of  cholera;  our  cabin  was  burnt  to  destroy  the  infection;  another  widow  has  given  me 
lodgings  since  for  nothing;  she  lives  on  charity  herself.  I have  two  children;  we  live  on 
the  charity  of  neighbours.  I am  not  so  far  gone  in  misery  yet  as  to  beg  publicly  among 
them,  but  I have  nothing  else  before  me ; I dress  flax  for  the  neighbours,  and  they  pay  me 
with  potatoes yet  I can  say  I live  on  charity,  for  I make  no  bargain  with  them,  and  any- 
thing I get  beyond  my  food  I consider  charity.  I know  it  is  nothing  but  charity  that  makes 
them  employ  me  at  all ; many  would  call  on  me  to  help  them  that  would  do  their  own  work 
if  they  did  not  know  that  I wanted  a meal ; it  is  just  a cheap  way  of  doing  a charitable  act  • 
as  they  relieve  me,  they  think  they  may  as  well  have  my  help.” 

Widow  Gerraghty  says,  “ My  husband  is  dead  four  years.  I have  three  children,  the 
eldest  seven  years  old.  I live  with  my  father,  but  do  what  I can  to  support  myself.  I am 
occasionally  employed  by  the  neighbours  to  help  in  dressing  flax  or  spinning;  they  pay  me 
in  potatoes,  and  I may  get  about  3 d.  worth  for  a day’s  work ; all  that  I can  earn  thus  is 
very  trifling,  and  leaves  a great  weight  of  my  support  on  my  father,  who  has  four  in  the 
house  besides  me  and  family ; the  burthen  of  us  all  has  broken  him  down ; and  last  year  he 
lost  Ins  little  holding ; he  has  no  substance  of  any  sort,  nor  any  means  of  support  but  a few 
potatoes  that  the  neighbours  planted  for  him  this  season ; 1 must  help  him  in  turn  now  • 
but  beyond  the  winter,  there  is  nothing  before  us  now  but  beggary,  though  he  is  yet  as  able 
and  willing  to  earn  his  day’s  wages  as  any  man  in  the  parish.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Bradshaw,  labourer.— Morgan  Croeton,  esq.  j.r.-Rev.  M.  Devine,  roraan-catholio 

rector  of  the  parish — Capt.  Duckworth,  j.  p — John  Fareman,  innkeeper.-Rev.  Thomas 

Hackett,  protestant  vicar  of  the  parish — The  Viscount  Lokton,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

—Owen  Llotd,  esq.  j.p — John  Mangiian,  road  inspector — John  Mulhall,  esq.  general 

merchant. — M.  O’Brien,  labourer.— John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  r. 

There  are  about  60  widows  in  the  town  of  Boyle,  with  families  of  young  children;  161 
m the  whole  parish;  not  more  than  12  are  supported  solely  by  their  own  industry;  their 
children  aimost  always  assist  them  in  procuring  a maintenance ; they  would  think  themselves 
well  oft  if  they  could  get  two  meals  of  potatoes  and  a little  milk  daily. 

They  cannot  earn  above  1 \d.  a day  by  spinning.  A pound  weight  of  flax  costs  5 \d. ; it 
wili  occupy  a woman  three  days  to  spin  that  quantity  into  2 \ hanks  of  yarn;  these  sell  for 
id.  a hank.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a hard-working  woman  with  several' children  to 
maintain  them.  In  hay-making  she  could  earn  6d.  a day,  for  a week  or  10  days ; in  harvest 
she  could  earn  the  same,  by  binding,  during  three  weeks  or  a month ; with  these  exceptions, 
there  is  no  employment  but  spinning  open  to  her.  Widows  are  remarkable  for  the  sale  of 
ltiicit  spirits  to  obtain  a maintenance;  they  are  considered  a sort  of  privileged  persons. 

1 he  parish  or  petty  sessions  have  no  power  to  assist  them. 

T^os®  who  reside  on  their  own  estates  allow  the  widow  to  retain  the  farm  held  by  the 
husband,  or  if  it  is  too  large  for  her  to  manage,  she  is  given  a house  and  garden,  or  an  acre 
ot  potato  ground,  and  grass  for  a cow.  There  was  formerly  a very  extensive  manufacture  in 
iioyJe,  of  flannels  and  frieze  cloths.  It  employed  upwards  of  300  hands.  It  has  now 
dwindled  into  insignificance,  and  during  the  last  two  or  three  years  not  more  than  50  persons 
have  been  engaged,in  it.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  regularly.  Of  the  160  widows, 
upwards  of  100  are  entirely  dependant  on  their  children  for  support. 

The  labourers  frequently  give  a day’s  labour  to  the  widows  holding  land.  They  are, 
under  all  circumstances,  very  kind  to  them. 

Widows  prefer  remaining  at  home,  where  they  are  sure  of  obtaining  sympathy  and  assist- 
ance,^© wandering  to  a distance.  Their  destitution  very  seldom  leads  them  to  become 
prostitutes. 

There  is  no  congregational  collection  except  at  the  church. 

The 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
VV . T.  M'Cullagb,  Esq. 

Parish  Boyle. 
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Appendix  (A.) 


into  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND 


The  widow  is  decidedly  worse  off  than  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children.  The  granting 
of  wages  by  the  sessions  could  not  have  the  effect  of  producing  incontinency.  5 ° 

A working  man  could  not  possibly  provide  against  the  destitution  of  his  widow  and 
orphans.  The  children  are  often,  during  the  father’s  lifetime,  not  half  clothed  Manv 
species  of  employment  have  much  diminished  of  late  years,  and,  of  course,  the  chances  of 
a working  man  being  able  to  make  any  provision  for  his  family,  are  proportionably  decreased 
Since  the  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  coarse  woollens,  this  has  been  observable  in  a variety 
of  trades,  and  occasional  employment  that  grew  out  of  it.  « As  an  instance,”  said  Mr  Lloyd 
“ I know  one  man  who  can  obtain  but  three  days’  work  at  shearing,  who  formerly  had 
every  year  18  or  20  days’  occupation.”  3 


Widows 

with  Children-. 


Connaught, 
Co.  Roscommon. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diegens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullngli,  Esq. 


Parish  Boyle. 
Bar.  Boyle, 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Eev.  Dr.  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Meek™— Rev.  John  Boro,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkee-  

van.'-FaA'.cis  Clancv,  farmer.— Cox  Cotton,  small  farmer.—jAMjss  Coulon,  potter—  Parish  Kilktemn. 
Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  »Iiopkeeper.-jAM«s  Gaffney,  working  mason—Cspt.  Gbay,  Dale-  Bar.  Mi,,tMrr. 

field— John  Kelly,  labourer.— Rev.  Peteh  M'Dehmott,  catholic  curate  of  Kiikeevan 

Thomas  M'Ghath,  esq.,  j.  p.  Costlerea—O'CoNNon  Don,  Cionalice— Mr.  George  VauohIn 
farmer.— William  R.  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea — Owen  Young,  esq.,  Harristown. 

Wido  ws  with  .families  do  not  seem  worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  community  when  they 
have  land ; the  tillage  is  done  for  them  gratuitously;  the  children  feel  more  bohnd  to  wort 
tor  the  support  ot  a widowed  mother  than  for  the  parents. 

The  widow  is  never  known  to  beg  if  she  can  maintain  herself  by  her  industry.  Ten  years 
ago  they  could  make  Sd.  a pound  by  spinning  yam,  now  not  more  than  2 d.  There  is  not 
one  woman  in  50  now  who  can  get  such  employment.  Gaffney  says,  “ While  the  linen 
trade  lasted,  I never  knew  a man  afraid  of  Ins  landlord.  If  he  was  pushed  hard  for  the  rent 
he  could  always  get  as  many  female  hands  as  would  spin  enough  of  yarn  against  the  next 
market-day,  and  then  he  might  defy  the  landlord;  but  that  is  all  gone.”  Widows  are  not 
known,  more  than  others,  to  have  recourse  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  for  their  support. 

There  are  about  half  a dozen  instances  of  landowners  leaving  the  widows  a cabin  and 
garden,  where  the  man  worked  on  the  estate  ; but  in  the  case  of  mechanics  there  is  but  one 

£ sj;  SfSSS  Captlin  Gray> wh0  ffas  k,lled  by  accidenl’ md 

*"**«-**!  ‘tayalso 

In  the  parish  of  Fuerty  there  are  1G  or  18  widows  who  receive  part  of  the  collections 
l-rom  6s.  to  10s.  are  given  once  a year  to  each  ; in  the  parish  of  Kiikeevan  the  aired  widows 
alone;  a preference  is  given  to  protestants,  but  the  fund  is  not  limited  to  any  sect. 

Servants  or  cattle  j obbers  may  sometimes  lay  up  a provision  for  their  families  but  a 
labourer  cannot  do  so.  There  is  no  way  open  to  them  in  which  they  could  increase  their 
httle  sajangs  except  by  the  savings’ bank ; but  of  all  banking  systems  the  poor  are  very 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Byrne,  esq— Rev.  Patrick  C9NNIEF,  catholic  curate.— Thomas  Connjton,  labourer—  

Mr.  James  Elliott,  miller.— Mr.  J ohn  Finnern,  general  shopkeeper— Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Par.  of  Killemoy 
catholic  rector— Matthew  Kelly,  weaver,— Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  farmer.— Thomas  Kenny,  and  Comma. 

labourer — John  E.  Mapother,  esq.— -James  Rattigan,  beggar.  Bar.  Athlone. 

„nTl‘EEE  aire  10  or  12  ^ the  parish  of  Killenvoy  who  subsist  entirely  by  begging;  about 
JO  others  who  support  themselves  by  their  own  earnings  and  the  assistance  of  others ; and 
tnese  are  m a much  worse  state  than  the  rest  of  the  community ; their  diet  consisting  of 
three  scanty  meals  of  potatoes  mixed  up  with  a pennyworth  of  lard ; every  one  of  them 
Keeps  fowls,  and  they  are  necessitated  to  sell  the  eggs  to  buy  soap,  starch,  &c. 

There  is  no  employment  open  to  them  worth  speaking  of;  instances  are  very  frequent  of 
their  being  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  often  assists  the  widow  by  allowing  her  a house  and  garden  rent 
tree,  for  her  life ; and  this  happens  too  on  the  properties  of  absentees,  if  the  agent  is  a good 
man.  There  are  several  widows  thus  treated  on  the  estate  of  Sir  Frederick  French. 

The  labourers  give  them  the  Sunday  morning  to  help  their  tillage. 

They  beg  away  from  home ; they  are  very  sensible  of  the  degradation,  and  though  in 
owns  they  may  be  driven  to  prostitution,  it  does  not  happen  in  the  country  districts. 
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Widows 

with  Children.  Persons  who  attended  the  'Examination. 

Connaught,  p Coogan,  shopkeeper. — Bridget  Cummayne,  widow — James  Davy,  labourer — Robert 

■ounty  igo.  King  Duke,  esq.— John  Finn,  labourer. — Rev.  John  Garrat,  vicar.— Bartholomew  M'Kit- 

Examinations  taken  by  TRICK,  land  agent. — Martin  Keen,  small  farmer,— Dr.  Longiieed,  dispensary  surgeon.— 

Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  Charles  Milmo,  farmer.— B.  Morrisay,  labour  —Rev.  R.  O’Kean,  parish  priest.— Robert 

James  O rljnn,  Esq. 

Orr,  farmer — Michael  Price,  labourer. 

Town  of  Ballymoat- 

Bar.  Corran.  There  are  in  the  parish  more  than  100  widows;  of  their  situation,  Dr.  Longheed  says,. 

_______________  “ Bad  as  the  condition  of  the  aged  widow  certainly  is,  I really  think  it,  on  the  whole,  better 

than  that  of  any  other  class  of  the  destitute  poor.  The  very  poorest  of  their  neighbours 
never  refuse  them  house-room.  Such  as  can  walk  to  any  distance,  beg ; those  who  are  not 
quite  helpless,  shift  about  from  cabin  to  cabin,  —here  they  are  always  made  welcome  to  a 
potato,  even  if  the  family  are  themselves  in  t ; and  as  for  those  who  are  bedridden, 

they  are  sure  of  having  even  better  sustenai  -ought  to  them  than  they  could  get  for 

themselves  by  going  out.  Every  body  thinks  a duty  to  help  the  widow,  I mean  every 
body  among  the  poor.  Then  all  who  are  well  e ugh  off  to  give  away  a bit  of  old  clothing, 
are  sure  to  put  it  aside  for  some  decent  widow,  /ho  are  also  the  persons  first  thought  of  in 
distributing  the  Sunday  collections  at  the  churc  And  Bridget  Cummayne  says,  “ I am 
a widow  and  have  seven  children  ; three  of  them  went  away,  as  they  were  starving.  I have 
now  four  with  me.  I have  a cabin  and  bog  garden.  I pay  1 1-  10  s.  for  the  whole.  It  is 
dangerous  to  sleep  in  the  house,  lest  it  may  fall.  I have  2 l.  10  s.  worth  of  con  acre,  and 
am  rearing  a pig  which  will  hardly  pay  half  the  rent.  The  children  and  I till  the  ground 
ourselves,  and  when  we  are  fun  out  of  potatoes  we  get  credit  from  the  neighbours ; but 
must  live  part  of  every  year  ‘ on  weeds  and  cabbage.5  ” Dr.  Longheed  says,  “ As  for  the 
widow  with  young  children,  she  certainly  has  no  resource  whatever  besides  that  of  begging.” 
He  further  states,  that  he  knows  of  no  instance  of  a widow  being  provided  for  by  the  land- 
lord under  whom  her  husband  lived.  He  says,  “ Never,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge;  on 
the  contrary,  in  this  neighbourhood  the  landlord  seldom  loses  any  time  in  getting  them  off 
his  ground  as  fast  as  he  can.” 


Persons  loho  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Barber,  land  agent. — Dr.  Coulter, 

Parish  Drumclife.  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Fenny,  labourer. — Michael  Fenny,  labourer William  P. 

Bar.  Carbery.  Fenny,  farmer. — Mr.  P.  M'Tucker,  farmer. — James  Mullen,  labourer. — Rev.  Michael 
■ 1 O’Callaghan,  p.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Sympson,  farmer. 

There  are  said  to  be  over  200  widows  in  the  parish ; a few  of  them  beg,  but  the  greater 
number  are  supported  by  their  friends  and  relations. 

When  the  potatoes  are  digging,  the  widow  will  get  a basket  full  from  every  neighbour. 
They  seldom  have  anything  with  the  potatoes,  but  mostly  have  three  meals  of  them. 

They  get  a little  employment  at  spinning,  a 2d  a day,  and  they  sometimes  are  driven 
to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits,  as  a means  of  support. 

The  widow  and  her  family  sometimes  receive  assistance  from  the  owner  of  the  estate  on 
which  the  husband  had  worked,  but  the  instances  are  very  rare  ; they  are  mostly  supported 
by  their  relatives. 

The  labourers  in  tbe  parish  give  them  a day’s  work  now  and  then,  and  often  help  them 
on  Sunday  mornings,  and  the  working  classes  take  the  widow’s  children  into  their  houses 
when  they  are  “ worth  their  bit.” 

Some  of  the  widows  receive  assistance  from  the  church  lists,  but  they  are  exclusively 
protestants. 

The  only  general  subscription  for  the  relief  of  Jhe  poor  is  at  the  church,  which  averages 
about  12/.  annually. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination 

Par  Kilmacshalvan  ^eV"  ^1LLIAM  Grove,  rector,  j.  p. — Dr.  Homan,  dispensary  surgeon. — Hyleas,  esq.,  J. 

. ’ T j ’ — James  Magee,  parish  clerk  and  farmer. — John  Mullowney,  blacksmith. — John  Tenpbnst, 

<ii.  yrerag  i . farmer.— Rev. White,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  about  70  widows  in  this  union,  who  are  dependant  chiefly  on  their  own  labour 
for  support,  but  are  assisted  occasionally  by  their  landlords  and  the  neighbouring  families, 
and  are  considered  to  be  in  general  better  off  than  a great  many  of  the  landholders ; their 
only  food  is  the  potato,  of  which  they  have  often  but  two  meals,  and  sometimes  less.  “ But 
no  landholder  has  better.”  There  is  very  little  employment  open  to  them  ; a little  spinning, 
“ scarcely  worth  mentioning.”  « Before  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade,  every  woman 
was  well  employed,  but  since  then  poverty  is  dreadful.”  Under  those  circumstances,  it  i8 
utterly  impossible  for  a woman  with  three  or  four  children,  work  as  hard  as  she  may  and  be 
ever  so  industrious,  to  support  her  family  without  some  assistance. 
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into  the  STATE  OF  THE  OORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND, 


The  owners  of  estates  very  generally  in  this  parish  provide  for  the  widows  of  those  who 
have  died  on  their  properties  ; it  is  do-  e-  on  the  estate  of  one  absentee  only.  “ There  are 
many  who  never  give  anything.” 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  among  the  gentry  for  the  assistance  of  any  class  of  the 
destitute  poor,  except  in  seasons  of  particular  distress,  when  a good  deal  is  given  • “ but 
(some  of  the  farmers  said)  the  chief  dependance  of  this  country  is  then  on  England.”  * 

Widows  who  have  land  are  very  ft  yuently  assisted  in  the  cultivation  of  it  by  the  la- 
bourers of  the  parish,  who  mostly  give  thCm  a “ Sunday  morning’s  work,”  but  they  cannot 
afford  to  give  them  any  other  assistance.  Many  widows  are  in  the  end  obliged  to  be°-  for  a 
subsistence,  and  some  beg  in  their  own  parish ; but  all  those  who  endeavour  to  support 
decency,  leave  their  own  place. 

It  was  declared  unanimously,  that  in  the  present  state  of  wages  and  employment  it  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  a labourer  to  save  anything  as  a provision  for  his  family 


Widows 

with  Children. 

Connaught, 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Flynn,  Esq. 

Par.  Kilmacshulgan. 
Bar.  Tyreraglit. 


Persons  who  i ..led  the  Examination. 

Rev.  M.  Armstrong.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  Bur  I,  roman-catholic  bishop  of  Elphin.— Rev.  J.  Dunle-  — - 

vie,  parish  priest.  R.  Feenery,  labou  _r.-JoHN  Harte,  shopkeeper.— Frank  Kennit,  Town  of  Sligo. 
labourer — James  Kenny,  esq.,  m.d.  dispensary.— John  Martin,  esq.,  m.p.— James  Rafferty’  Bar.  Carbcry. 

labourer.— William  Stopford,  farmer.  


• TiH  at  > great  many  widows  with  young  children  in  this  parish.  Some  are  supported 
m the  Mendicity,  and  all  are  assisted  in  some  way  by  charity,  public  or  private,  otherwise 
they  could  not  subsist.  They  are  in  general  very  wretched,  and  their  food  is  of  the  worst 
kind,  and  often  insufficient. 

There  is  very  little  employment  of  any  kind  open  to  them ; they  assist  about  the  houses 
of  the  gentry  and  shopkeepers  in  the  town  and  in  the  country ; are  engaged  for  a few  weeks 
charity1^768*’  “ 18  perfect  y imPossible  that  they  could  subsist  without  assistance  from 
There  is  no  provision  made  for  widows  by  the  sessions;  they  are  sometimes  provided  for' 
of  absentees18  GStateS  unc*er  wbom  tbeir  husbands  lived,  but  very  rarely  on  the  properties 
Widows  are  very  frequently  driven  to  begging  for  subsistence,  particularly  when  they 
are  assisted  by  pdvate  charit*  -d  *- 

pSSifSSt*5”-  “ W0Uld  be  impossibIe  *»  "V 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  George  Dawson,  impropriate  curate  of  Aghade,  and  vicar  of  Ballin—Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela,  Leinster 
p.  f.,-  of  Baffin.— Mr.  Michael  Lenon,  ra'"er  and  farmer— Mr.  Thomas  Tomlinson,  farmer.  County  Carlow.  • 

There  are  about  20  widows  in  one  parish  having  young  children,  and  who  have  not  anv  ®raminatio"s  ,ate11  bY 
means  of  existence  besides  their  own  earnings.  Their  condition  is  more  miserable  than  that  t'SK  Vau'han  Esc 

of  any  other  inhabitants.  They  live  m wretched  hovels,  and  have  but  two  meals  of  potatoes  ° 1 ' ‘q‘ 

m the  day,  generally  without  even  buttermilk.  Par.  of  Aghade  and 

they  are  without  any  kind  of  occupation,  except  at  harvest  time,  when,  if  equal  to  manual  BaHin. 
labour,  they  can  perhaps,  and  only  for  a short  time,  earn  at  the  utmost  6 d.  per  day.  At  Bar.  Forth. 

mi  otner  times,  their  exertions  are  altogether  insufficient  to  procure  fit  sustenance  for  the  

cnudren  who  depend  on  them.  Sometimes  they  eke  out  a scanty  subsistence  by  the  sale  of 
illicit  spirits.  A poor  widow,  whom  Mr.  Kinsela  wished  to  withdraw  from  this  disreputable 
replied,  “ that  she  had  nothing  else  to  live  on.” 

The  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  lived  and  worked  seldom  considered  himself 
oound  to  provide  for  Ins  widow  or  children.  His  benevolence  rarely  extends  farther  than  the 
girt  ot  a cabin,  or  some  very  partial  assistance.  Tradesmen  are  equally  indifferent  to  the 
widows  ot  their  workmen ; indeed,  they  could  not  afford  it.  A subscription  among  the  gentry 
sometimes  lends  them  a limited  aid,  but  this  source  is  very  uncertain. 

Mr.  Tomlinson  mentioned  four  or  five  instances  in  which  a few  labourers  of  the  parish  had 
some  week-days  to  the  cultivation  of  the  small  pieces  of  ground  held 
Wldows  ’ but  Jbls  13  by  no  means  customary.  Any  other  assistance  cannot  be 
expected  from  persons  little  better  off  than  themselves. 

drives  -a  widovy  to  begging;  at  first,  in  places  away  from  her 

• ’ i“e  feeling  of  degradation  subsides.  In  veiy  few  cases  this  feeling  does  not 
s . Mr.  Dawson  observes,  that  sometimes  even  prostitution  results  from  their  extreme 

?^ery  and  that  children  are  the  result,  yet  they  are  few.  These  children,  of  course,  are 
miected  with  all  the  vices  inherent  to  their  mother’s  mode  of  life. 

• lere  a1reifew  individuals  ou  the  church  list;  of  these  three  are  protestants  and  two  are 
aa'cafh°lics.  We  were  assured  that  religious  feelings  had  not  any  influence  whatsoever 

05  °n  tbe  glverS  °r  receivers  of  relief  of  this  kind-  Coflections  are  occasionally  made 
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at  the  chapel  for  individuals  in  extreme  distress.  The  only  general  subscription  is  that  col- 
lected in  the  poor-box  in  the  protestant  church. 

Widows  are  generally  in  better  circumstances  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  • 
yet,  as  before  mentioned,  their  condition  is  miserable.  However,  they  in  no  instance  become 
incontinent  through  the  distant  hope  of  wages  to  be  allowed  for  their  offspring  so  conceived 
The  remarks  which  we  have  already  made  as  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  and  the  precarious 
state  of  labour  in  general,  are  sufficient  to  show  that  their  husbands  during  life  could  not 
provide  against  their  widow’s  destitution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  James  Battersby,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Blood,  presbyteriau 

clergyman.— Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury Mr.  E.  Butler,  magistrate 

Mr.  Byrne,  11  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer. — Mr.  John  Coffee,  malster  and  brewer 

— Thomas  Cox,  esq.,  distiller  and  merchant. — Rev.  Michael  Dwyer,  r.  c.  curate Mr.  Samuel 

Haughton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper. — Mr.  T.  Haugiiton,  magistrate. — Adam  Jackt 
son,  esq.— Stanby  Johnson,  baker.— Robert  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee 

brewer. — Robert  Lawlor,  grocer. — Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenter  and  builder. ,\jr. 

Francis  Montgomery,  apothecary.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  r.  c.  bishop. — Mr.  Meade  Nesbitt 
Stone,  physician.— Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish. 

There  are  in  the  parish  about  70  widows  with  families  of  young  children,  and  in  a 
wretched  condition.  Mr.  Vernon  states  that  he  knew  many,  one  in  particular,  a Mrs.  Crane 
the  widow  of  a weaver,  with  six  children,  who  has  become  a wretched,  demoralized  character 
from  real  distress.  Their  diet  is  potatoes  and  broken  food,  collected  from  door  to  door  • in 
general  two  meals  a day ; and  in  this  respect  they  are  sometimes  better  off  than  labourers’ 
families. 

There  is  the  Ladies’  Industrious  Institution,  at  which  some  may  earn  3d.  a day  at  knitting, 
spinning  and  rug-making.  Employment  is  also  afforded  for  the  months  April,  May  and 
J une,  by  weeding  onions,  at  which  they  may  earn  8 d.  a day ; but  generally  speaking  there- 
is  no  employment  for  females.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  a woman  with  several  children, 
with  her  utmost  industry,  to  maintain  them  if  they  were  under  nine  years  of  age.  Widows 
are  not  in  any  way  notorious  for  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  to  obtain  support. 

Widows  with  their  families  of  young  children  get  no  support  from  the  parish  nor  petty 
sessions.  1 

The  widows  seldom  get  assistance  from  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  her  husband- 
worked  ; but  tlie  occupiers  of  large  farms  do  assist.  On  the  estates  of  absentees  no  such 
assistance  is  ever  given.  There  was  no  instance  known  of  the  landholder  giving  them  cabins 
and  gardens,  but  more  frequently  drive  them  out.  Neither  do  the  widows  of  mechanics  ever 
get  support  from  those  with  whom  their  husbands  were  in  employment;  they  have  no  re- 
source but  begging,  as  those  in  trade  are  not  able  to  support  them,  and  the  gentry  do  not 
subscribe  regularly,  though  occasionally  they  do  so;  their  relatives  sometimes  support  them; 
but  they  are  seldom  able. 

The  labourers  of  the  parish  occasionally  give  them  a day’s  labour,  but  not  on  Sundays. 
Mr.  Lynch  says,  he  knew  the  widow  of  a small  farmer  of  10  acres,  she  had  six  children, 
and  got  such  assistance  for  two  years,  after  which  she  gave  a neighbour  one  half  of  her  farm- 
to  enable  her  to  till  the  other  half.  The  labouring  classes  have  not  the  means  to  subscribe 
for  them. 

. Begging  is  their  only  resource,  and  they  always  beg  away  from  home  till  their  condition 
is  too  public  to  be  disguised.  Lynch  says,  “ they  all  beg ; I never  knew  an  exception;  but 
as  soon  as  the  children  are  able  to  work  they  cease  begging.”  It  was  admitted  that  the 
demoralization  of  begging,  coupled  with  their  wants,  often  drives  them  to  prostitution ; nine- 
tenths  of  the  prostitutes  in  town  have  been  driven  to  it  of  necessity ; and  the  children  are 
A n i ^ by  mo^er  s example  to  adopt  the  same  course ; many  instances  were  known. 
All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  such  a system  was  likely  continually  to  generate  a body  of 
indolent  persons,  and  producing  a.n  amount  of  evil  it  is  impossible  to  estimate. 

There  are  20  on  the  list  of  the  established  church,  and  the  average  collection  is 
50  4.  18  s.  11  J d.  per  annum  for  the  last  three  years.  None  are  put  ou  the  list  but  pro- 
testants.  r 

This  fund  has  never  been  made  a means  of  proselytism ; nor  does  the  desire  to  get  on  the 
list  lead  to  any  hypocritical  professions  of  a particular  religion,  inasmuch  as  they  must  he 
old  parishioners  and  well  known. 

The  widows  are  in  some  degree  better  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  as 
the  former  are  allowed  on  the  congregational  lists.  Neither  has  it  produced  incontinency, 
because  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  get  wages  from  the  petty  sessions,  and  the- 
widows  do  not.  ■ J 

The  earnings  of  labouring  men  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  lay  up  any  provision  for 
their  wives  and  children.  Mr.  Lynch  says,  “they  must  beg  in  winter  from  the  want  of 
employment;  from  the  calculation  I have  made,  they  are  only  employed  on  an  average  six 
months  in  the  year.  I employ,  for  myself  and  others,  more  workmen  than  any  one  in  the 
parish,  and  I do  not  employ  them  more  than  six  months  in  the  year.  The  average  wages  is 
1 s.  a day ; and  calculating  the  fuel,  provision,  &c.,  they  consume,  I consider,  if  they  have 

a wife' 
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•a  wife  and  four  children  they  mast  either  beg  or  starve.  I have  seen  a decent  man  who 
worked  for  the  support  of  a father  and  sister,  in  the  depth  of  snow  eating  cold  potatoes  ■ at 
the  time  he  was  working  for  10  d.  a day.  0 v 5 dL 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

•Rev.  Author  Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate.-Pmup  Baonall,  esq.,  j.  P Dunlecknv  — 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dear  Bernard,  rector  of  Weils,  West  Idrone— Mr.  Patrick  Boulgbr,  farmer 
Kilcarnck-RoBERT  Burbury,  shoemaker.-Mr.  William  Corrigan,  postmaster— James 
Davis,  millwright  and  carpenter.—Mr.  Doivlieg,  brewer  and  grocer —John  Haeahae 
labourer.— Lieut.  Hugh  Hawks  haw,  chief  constable  of  police.-Rev.  Mr.  Kehor,  parish  priest 
leiglihn,  barony  of  West  Idrone._Mr.  Rich*r»  Kbhoe,  merchant.-Mr.  John  Litter 
draper -Thomas  Litton,  esq.,  Bagnalstown.-Rev.  Mr.  M-Mahor,  catholic  curate  of  Wells' 
West  Idrone.— John  Magee,  brewer  and  farmer,  Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone  —Mr  Patrice 
Morar,  grocer  and  merchant,  Leighlin— Will, am  O’Neill,  esq.-Mr.  Terrhce  O’Neill  inn 
keeper  and  farmer,  Leighlin.-Rev.  Mr.  Arhrew  Pheear,  roman-catholic  coadjutor -Colonel 

Rocheort,  magistrate,  Clagrenan.-Rev.  Samuel  Roberts,  parish  priest,  Leighlin Sir 

oieton,  esq.,  farmer  and  merchant.-Mr.  Patrick  Tierney,  grocer  and  farms, -.-Mr.  Henry' 
Watson,  general  merchant,  Leighlin. 

Rev;,Mr;  ^ehoe  states  “ that  there  are  40  catholic  widows  in  the  protestant  parish  of 
Wells ; and  two  protestant,  according  to  Dean  Bernard.  P pansP  ot 

ThefReJ-  Mess'l  Atkinson  and  Phelan  think  there  are  about  40  catholic  and  12  nro- 
testant  widows  m the  parish  of  Dunleckey.  u Pro 

AH  the  witnesses  a|ree  in  saying  that  potatoes  and  water  are  generally  the  food  of  noor 
widows  and  their  children.  Mr.  Singleton  knows  an  instance  of  a poor  woman  with  seven 

“Sy7u« 

Mr.-  Magee  states  that  tile  widows  are  in  a much  more  wretched  and  destitute  condition 
dr?™1y  j-  T ° “?  i°f  be6Sars’  their  shame  making  them  conceal  their  state  of  poverty  until 
Wo  b dlsc*05e  “ by  aotaal  starvation.  He  states  that  he  knows  several  instmees  Sf  their 
It  ”5  ,b  R,damP  a“,d  b?dly  tbatchedi  and  that  their  beds  generally  consist  of  straw  scat- 
Sh^ii„tbeald  ?™r’oTtfchXrrin&  S°me  m °ld  bla“l-tf  over- 

Mr.  O’Neill  knows  an  industrious  widow,  who  last  week  had  not  a potato  to  eat  until  h. 
supplied  her  with  food  She  has  a child  dead  now  in  the  house,  wfc fever  haa”^ 

DeanBmsrf  d “JS  C™  °nIy  b?  b“"ed  by  tie  c°nt"bati™s  of  the  neighbours. 

—T.  “ A yS;  l !h“e  "V  “ lnstlta“on  at  Leighlin  Bridge  that  afSrded  employ- 
Scribim  it  for?  aik  gJ  bat  ™ consequence  of  the  person?  who  could  afford  it  not 
3d  ner  day  then  S ground.  But  even  wiien  thus  employed,  as  their  wages  were  only 
,;  J r d.°/’  “ay  could  not  possibly  put  by  anything  for  atime  of  scarcity.”  ' 

Z WS  aneiS<?let,1?es  assisted  by  hidividuala  building  cabins  fir  them:  it  is  fre- 
quently done  on  Col.  Rochfort’s  estate.— (All  concur.')  ’ 

(AKm“c^e)mald  4130  haS  a feW  "id°WS  °n  Ms  private  list  whom  be  regdariy  relieves— 

fort  ™v'?b  hTT  '"i"  glve  P?rt  °f  day’s  work  occasionally  to  the  widows.  And  Col.  Roch- 
*veor  £ i ns w s“bsf?bc  on  occasions  of  accident.  John  Hanahan  knows 

Tb  SI?  lnstances  lately  of  the  working  classes  subscribing  in  cases  of  accident, 
ihe  widows  usually  commence  to  beg  privately  among  their  friends, 
that  S“yS’  ‘rToera  18  on?  ',idow  on  ,be  ohnrch  list  in  the  parish  of  Wells,  and 

Sunfey  “fit S“TS(b°f  aUPbeIS(aS°,r  are  eligible’  Ptofestants  have  a preference.  The 
aboM  201°’  4t  P“1Sh  °f  Wd  “ averaSes  about  1 0 1.  a year,  and  in  Dunleckey  parish 

ch^ude”end  Messrs*  Xehoe  and  Phelan  say,  “ There  is  no  collection  made  at  the  catholic 

■nab  chtdST  «erefd  *°  \rch  wors?, off  in  rnerai  °f 

aie  Children,  as  the  latter  frequently  get  an  allowance  from  the  fathers. 


Widows 

with  Children. 

Leinster , 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan.  Esq. 

Par.  of  Lunleckmj 
and  (Veils. 

Bar.  East  and  West 
Idrone. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  James  Byrne,  farmer— Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  farmer— Robert  Doyre,  esq.,  r.  a— Mr.  John  

INN,  tanner— Mr.  Gabayin,  farmer— Lieutenant  Hugh  Hawsiiaw,  catholic  curate— Rey.  Parish  St.  Mullins. 
lr.  Ji.AV.NAGH,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mullins— Mr.  Thomas  M URPHY,  farmer.— Rev.  James  Bar.  St.  Mullins 

eAUNBERs,  vicar  of  Claragoose— Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  parish  priest  of  Borris-Mr.  Geoegb  — 

whitney,  brewer  and  farmer.— John  Wilcocks,  esq.,  surgeon. 

suWsfenTrf  Ih°  }+iave  families  of  young  children,  and  are  without  any  other  means  of 
mostdeJf,n+i  1 tho!edenvedfrom  their  own  exertions,  maybe  looked  upon  as  the 
^destitute  class  of  the  population.  Many  of  them  are  unable  to  procure  more  than 
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one  meal  in  the  day.  “ I know,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders,  “ one  poor  woman  who 
has  five  children ; not  long  ago  the  roof  of  her  cabin  was  injured,  but  her  poverty  was  such 
that  she  could  not  repair  it ; the  consequence  was,  she  and  her  children  were  successively 
attacked  by  a violent  fever,  which  has  rendered  her  a perfect  burthen  on  the  parish,  as  she 
lives  chiefly  on  alms.” 

Neither  spinning,  nor  weaving,  nor  any  other  indoor  occupation  any  longer  offers  employ- 
ment for  women  sufficient  to  secure  them  a livelihood.  In  the  turf-cutting  season,  at  hay- 
making, in  harvest,  and  when  the  digging  of  potatoes  is  going  on,  both  women  and  children 
(above  12  years  of  age)  are  employed,  the  former  at  Qd.,  ana  the  latter  at  4 d.  a day ; but 
all  these  periods  taken  together  do  not  make  more  than  four  months,  and  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year  there  is  no  field  work  whatsoever  for  them.  A good  many  widows 
endeavour  to  exist  by  selling  illicit  spirits,  and  there  are  others  who  give  themselves  up  to 
the  malting  of  com  in  secret,  and  not  less  than  two  convictions  have  taken  place  within  the 
last  four  months,  for  attempts  by  such  persons  to  evade  the  revenue  in  this  manner.  No 
assistance  is  given  by  the  parish  to  distressed  widows. 

Mr.  Kavenagh  authorizes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders  to  make  distribution  of  meal,  potatoes, 
and  clothing  to  all  those  widows  on  his  estate  who  are  unable  to  work.  He  is  the  only 
proprietor  in  the  parish,  whether  resident  or  not,  who  aids  the  widows  of  his  tenants  or  of 
those  who  have  worked  for  him  and  been  in  his  service. 

The  class  of  small  tradesmen,  who  alone  are  to  be  found  in  the  barony,  are  not  in  cir- 
cumstances to  admit  of  their  making  any  provision  for  the  families  of  their  workmen.  The 
gentry  never  subscribe  for  the  relief  of  widows,  who  very  rarely  receive  anything  even  from 
their  own  relations. 

The  working  classes,  however,  in  general  show  much  sympathy  with  their  condition,  and 
the  young  men  often  appropriate  a day’s  labour  to  the  cutting  of  their  turf,  and  others  lend 
them  a cart  and  home  to  araw  it  home,  but  nothing  like  a general  subscription  for  them 
has  ever  been  entered  into  by  the  labouring  people.  Mr.  Whitney  observed,  that  the  widows 
of  all  persons  who  have  been  shot  on  occasions  of  public  riot  or  disturbance,  and  also  of 
those  who  have  been  executed,  are  always  well  provided  for,  from  an  impression  that  their 
husbands  have  suffered  in  the  cause  of  their  country. 

Some  widows,  after  having  struggled  against  their  poverty  for  a greater  or  less  time,  at 
last  resort  to  mendicancy ; in  the  first  instance,  always  at  a distance  from  home.  But  after 
then-  feelings  of  shame  have  subsided,  they  return  to  the  neighbourhood,  and  seek  charity 
amongst  their  acquaintance.  However  miserable  they  may  be,  none  of  them  have  ever  been 
driven  by  their  misery  to  prostitution. 

There  are  no  collections  made  at  places  of  public  worship,  nor  is  there  any  poor-box  kept 
open  in  the  parish. 

The  witnesses  were  requested  to  make  a comparison  between  the  general  condition  of 
widow's,  and  of  women  who  had  illegitimate  children,  and  they  agreed  that  the  latter  were, 
in  a majority  of  instances,  much  better  off  as  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  usually  young,  and  capable  of  going  into  service,  and  receive  occasional  allowances 
from  the  fathers  of  their  offspring.  Notwithstanding  this  difference,  and  that  it  is  not  the 
practice  of  the  sessions  to  give  any  assistance  to  widows  with  young  children,  whilst  they 
readily  award  wages  to  mothers  of  bastards,  there  has  never  been  any  reason  to  suspect  that 
incontinence  has  been  produced  in  the  former  class,  with  the  hope  of  participating  in  the 
advantages  of  the  latter. 

When  it  is  considered  that  a labouring  man  is  not  employed,  at  an  average,  more  than 
four  days  in  the  week,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  could  never  have  been  in  his  power  to  lay  by 
anything  for  the  use  of  his  widow  and  children  after  his  death. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Captain  Carter. — Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow. — Robert  Doyne,  esq.  J.  P<— 

Mr.  Dwyer,  farmer. — Major  Eustace,  Mr..  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer.— 

Reverend  Beresford  Johnston,  rector. — James  Keeley,  mason. — Patrick  M'Anaby, 
labourer. — Lawrence  Murphy,  carpenter. — Mr.  Lawrence  Murphy,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— 
James  Neil,  labourer.— Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  administrator. — Mr.  John  NolaU, 
farmer. — John  Payne,  esq.  m.d. — Mr.  Michael  Roache. — Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer.— 
Captain  Whelan,  j.  p. 

There  are  about  100  widows  with  young  children  who  have  no  support  but  their  earn- 
ings, and  are  generally  in  a worse  state  than  the  rest  of  the  community ; their  diet  is  pota- 
toes, with  milk  occasionally;  generally  two  meals  of  two  pounds  each  per  day. 

No  employments  are  peculiarly  open  to  them,  and  it  is  impossible  for  a woman  with 
several  children,  working  as  hard  as  she  can,  to  maintain  them.  They  do  not  sell  illicit  spirits 
as  a means  of  support. 

The  parish  or  petty  sessions  never  affords  them  any  relief. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Doyne,  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  works 
never  assists  the  widow ; and  no  instance  of  absentees  doing  so ; nor  do  the  tradesmen  with 
whom  the  husbands  worked,  as  in  general  they  could  not  afford  it.  The  gentry  do  not  give 
assistance  in  any  way,  and  the  relatives  are  seldom  able. 

Labourers  are  not  in  tbe  habit  of  assisting  them,  by  devoting  a days  work ; but  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Nolan  knew  one  case  last  spring,  of  labourers  assembling  on  a Sunday  morning  t0 

sow 
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sow  half  an  acre  of  oats : the  labourers  have  not  the  means  of  assisting  them  by  sub- 
scriptions. 

They  are  driven  to  beg  for  a sustenance,  and  usually  at  a distance  from  home,  till  the 
feeling  of  moral  degradation  subsides  and  their  situation  is  known  ; this  frequently  ends  ii 
prostitution.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  knew  many,  one  in  particular,  driven  to  such  a course 
from  pure  necessity,  having  two  children  destitute,  and  subsequently  continuing  a prostitute  Examination  taken  by 
when  her  immediate  necessities  were  relieved.  Mr.  Dwyer  stated  a case,  where  a destitute  Captain  White.  7 
widow  with  four  children,  through  fear  of  being  driven  from  her  holding,  yielded  to  the  T' Kug'  Vaushan.  Esq. 
entreaties  of  her  landlord.  


Widows 
with  Children-. 


Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 


The  evils  resulting  to  society  from  this  are  much  greater  than  the  direct  cost  of  maintain- 
ing them  would  be.  The  population  is  not  liable  to  be  as  much  increased  by  the  mothers 
leading  a vagrant  life  as  through  improvident  marriages.  Unquestionably  the  children  grow 
up  with  the  indolence  and  vices  of  the  mother  when  driven  to  vagrancy  and  prostitution 
Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  stated  he  could  produce  20  instances  in  the  parish.  This  system  introduces 
numbers  of  indolent  and  vicious  persons,  whose  probable  evil  to  society  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate. 


Parish  Tullov. >. 
Bar.  Rathvitly. 


They  are  never  relieved  by  roman-catholic  congregational  collections,  but  they  are  by 
protestant;  the  present  number  is  five  widows  and  five  married  women.  Rev.  Mr.  J. 
says  they  do  not  relieve  any  but  those  of  their  own  persuasion.  No  competition  has  arisen 
between  various  sects  on  the  subject ; and  it  is  not  considered  that  such  would  be  a means 
of  proselytism;  neither  does  a desire  to  get  on  the  list  lead  to  any  hypocritical  profession  of 
religion,  nor  do  they  obtain  relief  from  different  congregations  under  the  profession  of 
belonging  to  each.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston  says,  the  poor-box  averages  about  25 1.  per  annum  • 
there  is  no  general  subscription  by  all  classes. 

Widows  are  in  some  degree  better  off  from  their  character  than  the  mothers  of  ille<riti- 
mate  children.  The  sessions  grant  of  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  and  not  assisting 
widows,  has  had  no  effect  in  producing  incontinency. 

Considering  the  earnings  of  a working  man,  it  is  impossible  for  a husband  to  have  saved 
what  would  provide  for  his  widow  and  children  after  his  decease. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


James  Bayne,  publican  and  farmer — Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan Edward  Marks,  labourer 

Patrick  Mulvany,  tillage  farmer. — J.  H.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  p.,  resident  country  gentleman. 

Rev.  Eugene  O’Reily,  catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector. 


Widows  with  children  are  very  wretchedly  off,  their  diet  consisting  of  potatoes  and  salt; 
seldom  three  full  meals  a day. 

They  are  occasionally  employed  at  wages  so  low  for  spinning  or  knitting  as  to  afford 
them  no  adequate  maintenance.  Mr.  Mulvaney  says,  a woman  could  not  earn  more  than 
2d.  a day  by  spinning,  and  cannot  always  find  employment  even  at  these  low  wages,  so  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  them  to  support  their  children.  They  are  often  driven  to 
the  sale  of  illicit  spirits ; and  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  nuisances  in  the  parish,  from  which 
much  vice  proceeds. 

The  gentry  and  farmers  usually  assist  the  widow  of  a deceased  workman,  not  always  how- 
ever; and  it  never  happens  on  the  estates  of  absentees.  They  are  assisted  by  their  relatives 
when  the  children  are  young ; as  soon  as  they  grow  up  they  always  support  the  widowed 


Mr.  Mulvaney  says,  he  has  this  year  known  a case  where  100  men  collected  to  save  the 
harvest  of  a widow  holding  land,  whose  family  was  ill  of  a fever,  for  which  they  would  take 
no  kind  of  remuneration.  Occasional  assistance  is  given  on  a Sunday  morning  from  six  to 
nine  o’clock,  but  principally  on  holidays. 

The  relations  in  some  cases  divide  the  children  among  them.  Those  who  have  been  most 
distinguished  for  crime  in  these  parishes  have  been  brought  up  as  wandering  vagrants  or  the 
children  of  poor  widows.  The  amount  of  evil  to  the  community  is  veiy  great.  ° 

Mr.  Nangle  adds,  from  his  experience  as  a magistrate  and  country  gentleman,  he  fully 
agrees  in  the  above.  It  is  a common  saying  among  the  labourers,  when  any  of  these  people 
are  guilty  of  crime,  “ What  better  could  be ; were  not  they  reared  unknown  to  themselves  ?” 
Women  having  illegitimate  children  invariably  suffer  great  misery  and  privation;  the 
money  they  get  is  no  inducement  to  prostitution.  The  most  wretched  widow  is  much  better 
off  than  the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child.  The  widow  is  esteemed  by  her  neighbours,  the 
other  is  not.  6 


The  wages  for  labour  are  so  low,  that  any  saving  a man  could  make  would  not  provide  for 
his  wife  and  family.  The  utmost  amount  a labourer  in  full  work  could  spare  would  be 
3d.  or  Gd.  a week.  They  seldom  think  of  saving. — (All  concur.) 


County  Kiidare. 

Par.  Cadamstown 
Union,  including 
Balhjnacrimna, 
Currick,  Ki/reeny, 
Myler stown  and 
Nurncy. 

Bar.  Carbery. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

~ — Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Leinster, 

County  Kildare.  Robert  Archbold,  esq.  magistrate.— Bryan  Boulger,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Corcoran,  farmer.— 

Examinations  taken  by  Thomas  Doran,  labourer.— Rev.  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castledermot  and  Timolin 

Captain  White.  Mr.  John  Dunne,  farmer — Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castledermot. Rev.  Arcii- 

ug.  aug  an,  sq.  bold  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castledermot. — John  Hutchinson,  farmer Mr.  Sylvester  Kelly 

Union  Castledermot.  farmer.— Michael  Keogh,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Mac  Donald,  farmer.— Mr.  James  Mac 
Bar.  of  Kitkea  and  Donald,  farmer.— Mr.  Patrick  Magrath,  farmer.— Mr.  Daniel  M'Lougiilin,  farmer.— Rev. 

Iloone.  Edward  Murphy,  catholic  curate.— Mr.  John  Murphy,  farmer John  Murphy,  farmer.—" 

- — — — — Charles  Neal,  farmer. — George  Payne,  esq.— James  Payne Mr.  Edward  Scully  (who 

took  the  census  of  this  parish). — Michael  Styles,  farmer. 


There  are  in  the  town  of  Castledermot  about  23  widows  having  families  of  youn°-  child- 
ren, and  who  are  without  any  support  but  their  own  earnings.  They  are  all  catholics  • 
and  there  are  149  of  the  same  persuasion  in  the  country  parts  of  the  catholic  union  of 
parishes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  states  that  there  are  but  six  distressed  protestant  widows 
The  condition  of  many  of  these  poor  women,  who  were  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners, was  wretched  in  the  extreme,  much  more  so  than  that  of  any  other  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  entered  a wretched  dark  cabin  without  window  or 
chimney,  which  was  inhabited  by  a widow;  it  was  only  on  advancing  some  steps  that  it 
became  possible  to  discover  that  there  was  anything  living  in  it.  At  the  distant  end  of  this 
hut  were  a few  sparks  of  fire,  fed  by  some  sticks  and  furze,  on  which  was  placed  a pot  of 
potatoes,  and  around  it  were  standing  a woman  and  seven  children,  with  scarcely  a stitch  of 
clotlnng  upon  them.  On  observing  strangers,  the  woman  said,  “ Well,  you  may  look  at  me, 
God  help  me;  while  my  husband  was  alive,  I never  thought  that  I or  my  children  would 
be  breaking  our  fast  at  this  hour  of  the  day ; but  now  look  at  them  (pointing  to  her  children) 
they  are  too  naked  to  go  out  this  weather  to  look  for  food ; out  of  decency,  I was  obliged 
to  cut  the  half  of  our  only  blanket  to  make  petticoats  for  them;  and  unless  the  neighbours 
were  good  in  bringing  us  some  potatoes,  I do  not  know  what  would  become  of  us  ; we  have 
only  that  blanket  that  you  see  that  poor  child  with  the  falling  sickness  lying  under,  with 
notlnng  but  the  straw  between  her  and  the  wet  floor ; and  the  poor  thing  had  ei»ht  fits  last 
"'oht-  John  Moran,  a labourer,  who  was  standing  by,  here  exclaimed,  “ By  God,  Sir 1 are 
they  halt  as  well  off  as  the  brutes  in  the  gentlemen’s  houses  ? I knew  her  husband  well 
he  was  a decent  industrious  man,  and  could  work  well  when  he  got  it ; and  the  night  he’ 
died,  it  was  I that  went  round  to  the  neighbours  to  get  something  to  bury  him,” 

None  of  the  usual  employments  calculated  for  females,  such  as  knitting,  &c.  are  here 
available  tor  them;  there  exists  no  occupation  at  which  it  would  be  possible  for  a woman, 
working  as  hard  as  she  possibly  could,  to  earn  such  wages  as  would  enable  her  to  support 
a family  of  several  children;  neither  the  parish  nor  the  petty  sessions  in  any  wav  contribute 
to  her  assistance.  J J 


There  is  but  one  landed  proprietor  in  the  parish  who  makes  it  a rule  to  provide  for  the 
widows  aud  children  of  his  tenants  or  workmen.  This  proprietor  is  resident,  and,  excepting 
him,  none  of  the  others  even  allow  a cabin  or  garden  to  the  widows  of  those  who  lived  on 
their  estates.  There  are  not  any  manufacturers  in  this  distinct ; and  the  seven  mechanics  who 
are  to  be  found  m it,  have  it  not  m their  power  to  make  any  provision  for  the  families  of 
their  workmen;  they  are  scarcely  able  to  maintain  their  own;  neither  do  the  gentry  who 
widows  P™1’™*01'5’ contntate  either  by  subscription  or  otherwise  to  the  relief  of  the  destitute 


Those  widows  who  continue  to  hold  any  land  may  he  considered  as  the  best  off;  they  are 
much  assisted  by  the  men  of  the  labouring  class,  who  frequently  give  them  a day's  Work 
gratuitously,  for  the  performance  of  whatever  their  ground  may  require.  Sunday  v— ? 
are  frequently  devoted  to  this  nnmnsp.  “ W«  cnw,ni; — „ , ° 


t.  t„,t  • , l'au  ue  Ruurueu  or  can  oe  expected  to 

be  given  by  the  poorer  classes  under  present  circumstances.  r 

T->?ntT  of  those  wh°  are  le,ft  widows  hare  no  other  means  of  procuring  a sub- 
S rthfoS,  S re?mst 1*°  “endiramcy.  It  is  not  observed  that  those  whf  belong 

who^ome  W.  of  SomS  elsewhere  to.  beg,  hut  the  number  of  vagrant  women 

who  come  here  from  other  places  is  very  considerable,  so  much  so,  that  Doran  remarks, 
•!L*e  strangers  were  kept  out  we  could  very  well  support  our  own  poor  people.”  Not- 
withstanding the  destitution  of  widows  as  a class,  there  is  no  instance  where  anyof  them  in 
their  distress  have  given  themselves,  up  to  prostitution.  ^ 

widtoS«rtl0nr,°f  C,?lleotl°u  “ade ,at  tlle  is  appropriated  to  the  relief  of  distressed 

ZZL  °^ohc  rrn  ^ been  relieved  in  this  manner  for  several  years.  It  does 
SiSilifl  has,e!?r  been  “sed  with  the  view  of  making  proselytes,  but 

“,!• '■  ‘ be  ‘Fplled  t0  Such  a PurP°se>'  “d  attempts  have  been  made  by 

TheXv’^’^w  'Sh  6 m A l’7  themselves  as  converts  from  another  faith, 

occasion  twK § obon  endeavours  to  check  this  projected  fraud,  by  intimating  on  all 
occasions  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  is  not  guided  by  religious  belief  in  his  selefction  of 

o persons 
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persons  for  the  receipt  of  chanty.  The  money  received  through  the  poor-box  in  the  church 
averages  about  4 Z.  per  annum ; to  this  sum  Mr.  Hamilton  makes  in  addition  out  of  hS 
private  purse,  and  distributes  Is.  a week  to  each  of  five  poor  people,  and  gives  them  also 
gs  6d.  each  at  Christmas  and  Easter  The  gentlemen  present  were  asked  whether  they 
had  observed  that  the  encumstance  of  the  sessions  granting  wages  to  women  with  illeoj 
tenate  children,  but  not  allowing  assistance  to  widows  with  young  families,  had  any  effect 
Sy  ratrelct  ^ °y  aS1'eedm  statinS  th“‘  they  never  had  any  reason  to  suspect 

The  earnings  of  working  men  are  so  low  that  no  exertion  on  their  part  could  enable  them 
to  iay  by  anything  to  save  their  families  from  want  after  their  death  ; this  is  the  unanimo™ 
opinion  of  those  who  were  interrogated  on  the  subject. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 


Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 


T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  Cus  tledermot. 
Bar.  of  Kilkea  and 
Moone. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Cueist  Cipher  Aoams,  labourer.— Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police. — Thomas  Brennan  — 

labourer.  Mr.  James  Berne,  miller — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  proteslant  rector John  Clark'  Union  of  Kilcoch. 

labourer.— Mr.  Martin  Conneton,  fnrmer._PITiR  Corrioan,  labourer.—Mr  Patrick  Cos’  B“r-  oilheath  and 
GRAVE,  shopkeeper  and  farmer—MrcHAEn  Costeleo,  labourer.-Mr.  Patrick  Cullen,  farmer  0"S>“roV. 

-Thomas  M-Dbrmott, Iabourer.-MicnAEL  Feagan,  labourer.-Mr.  John  Gillioan  farmer  

air.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster.-JoHN  Gormon,  labourer.-Mr.  John  Hacked  shoo' 
keeper.  Mr.  Patrick  Hal.oan,  shopkeeper.- Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest.-EnwARn 
Holson,  labourer.-Mr.  Amerose  Hughes,  shopkeeper.  - Patrick  Irving,  labourer.—Mr. 

Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper.— Thomas  Kearney,  esq.,  1.  p— Mr.  Patrick  Lurk,'  shorn 
keeper.  Mr.  James  Magrath.  shopkeeper._Mr.  James  Mangah,  sliopkeeper._Mr  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer.-MicHAELNEViN,  labourer.-Mr.  James  O’Shaughnessy,  innkeeper_Mr 
John  Power,  farmer.-JOHN  Ratigan,  labourer.-Mr.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper - 
Mr  James  Re, lly,  schoolmaster  of  National  Sehool.-.Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper 
-PA,R,cKSMITH,labourer._Mr.R, chard  Wade,  femer—Mr.  Joseph  Walker, farmer.  ' 

There  are  about  12  widows  with  families  of  young  children  in  the  union,  and  certainlv 
Tim  are  a ln0St  w,retclled  condition,  having  occasionally  but  two  meals  in  the  day 
JnteT.lfBrTn  ST’  , } lave  c°”ung  home  after  a whole  day's  search,  with 

aucf their  chSniCy 'c^ing  ” y “ oft“  See  them  wUW  tasti"S  f°°d  «U  day, 

„™?ne'1S  Tm01'3'  e.mPloyment  open  to  them,  so  that  it  is  quite  impossible  for  them  to  sup- 
RKcit  in  :.Ch'  7”  “ my  way  but  by  begging.  None  0?  the  widows  in  this  parish  sill 

wter“^tmnSe“'Par‘Sl1  adj°,mnS  Lk  “ tte£  " ^™dows 

»nJl;h™S-n0l,i?tanC?  the  peu-sonfor  whom  the  husband  worked  providing  for  bis  widow  • 
d tlide  is  but  one  instance  in  which  a cabin  and  about  41  square  perches  were  left  to  a 
widow,  and  this  not  by  the  landowner,  but  by  the  occupying  tenant.  In  a period  of  o-enemt 
^reiTby  aem“^y',0m  “ saiscriPtlon  thatis  8°mg  fcnvard,  but  no  regular  relief  is 

n„t^llabura.e?  °,ften  gi're  r S“nd‘y  morning  to  a widow,  to  assist  her  in  digging  her 
niary  aid!  **  '0W  ^ °f  fl“Ir  waSes  "’°,dd  not  aUolv  of  Uleir  givmg  tlmm  Hy  f ecu- 

ths^el7  are ' “BuaUy 'driven  to  begging,  and  generally  go  away  from  home  to  beg  ; they  think 

rSdl  wh  tlCllhji0  “■  ?aLl  ?°iChf°rt  StateS'  “ 1 r“o“ao‘  an  instance  hi  thk  tom 
widow  who  had  six  children,  and  had  been  begging;  I knew  her  to  be  an  honest  woman  ” 

in  theh  wtv  snrtiTt  ih  t0  pr°ftution’  t}!e  inducement  to  such  a life  being  very  much 

direct  h 16  Tlst°  fcietXare  much  greater  than  any  that  could  anse  from  the 

sidered  hv  tbl  hetr  SUPP°+  1“  f0rt» the  evi.ls  °/ the  Present  state  of  these  widows  were  con- 
laered  by  the  witnesses  to  be  of  great  magnitude. 

deititetePOr'ih1'  **“.??■  rel!eved  ty. ttc  church  collection  consists  of  widows,  old  and 
destitute,  without  any  distinction  of  religion.  Those  at  present  on  the  list  are  old  catholics. 

»lJ.h'',0m“  who  have  i!lePt™a,e  children  are  mostly  better  off  than  widows  : they  are- 
almost  always  younger  and  more  able  to  work;  and  if  they  have  any  allowance  as  waves 
ior  nursing,  they  must  he  better  off.  ° 

tlljH1oP,resei}t  sa7  tliat  ^ is  perfectly  impossible  for  the  labourer  to  realize  anything  beyond 
it  • o T ® subsistence  ; constant  employment,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages,  would  not  admit 
5 and  the  casualties  of  labour  make  it  quite  out  of  the  question  to  think  of  it. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 

Examiuations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Rathangan. 
Bar.  Ophaly,  (Vest. 


Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  parish  priest. — Michael  Byrne 
labourer — Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer.— Dr.  William  Godfrey  Dyas.— Peter  Ennis,  farmer. 
— Mr.  John  Fagan,  huckster. — Mr.  John  Farrell,  baker  and  farmer — Robert  Fitzgerald 
esq.  J.  p. — Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman-catholic  curate. — Dr.  James  Fitzsimons,  m.d. 
— William  Flood,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Gardener,  huckster. — William  Gore,  labourer 
and  small  farmer. — Patrick  Gorman,  mason. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Herberton. — Mr.  James 
Hynes,  farmer.-  Owen  Kavanagh,  labourer. — William  Kavanagii,  farmer — Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly,  large  farmer. — Joseph  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican — Pat  Lee,  farmer.— Mr.  James 
M‘Kenna,  parochial  schoolmaster. — Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher. — Mr.  Michael  Mylod,  farmer 
and  innkeeper.— George  Pim,  esq.,  J.  p. — John  Pim,  esq.,  J.  p. — Edward  J.  Townsend,  chief 
constable  of  police. 


Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  p.  p.,  thinks  there  are  about  30  widows  in  the  catholic  union  of 
parishes  ; they  are  in  a very  wretched  state,  usually  getting  only  about  two  meals  a day  by 
begging. 

Mr.  Brown  states,  “ I know  an  instance  of  a poor  widow  and  three  children,  who  from, 
illness  are  not  able  to  go  out,  and  are  supported  by  potatoes  collected  by  a beggar-woman, 
to  whom  they  give  lodging  in  return.” 

A Ladies’  Association  was  established,  which  was  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  poor 
females  of  the  parish ; hut  from  a variety  of  circumstances  it  dwindled  away,  and  totally 
ceased  about  two  years  ago. — (Rev.  Mr.  Brown.) 

It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  a woman  of  the  most  industrious  habits,  with  the 
present  rate  of  wages  and  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment,  to  maintain  herself  and  child- 
ren.— ( All  concur.) 

All  agree  in  saying  the  instances  of  affording  assistance  to  widows  by  proprietors  of 
estates,  are  most  rare. 

Mr.  Fitzgerald  remarks,  “ there  is  no  idea  amongst  the  gently  of  giving  assistance,  nor  is 
any  attempt  even  made.” 

Mr.  G.  Finn  says,  “ it  is  a very  general  habit  with  the  labourers  of  the  parish  to  work  for 
the  widows  who  have  a little  land,  on  Sunday  mornings.” 

Lee,  a farmer,  says,  “ a great  deal  was  done  in  that  way  last  harvest ; I was  at  it  from 
veiy  early  in  the  morning  myself.” 

All  are  of  opinion  that  the  widows  are  driven  from  necessity  to  beg  both  near  home  and 
away. 

Mr.  Townsend  states,  “ I have  met  them  away  from  home,  and  on  asking  them  why  they 
left  home,  they  replied  they  were  ashamed  to  beg  near  home.” 

The  system  of  thus  driving  the  mothers  to  vagrancy,  and  sometimes  to  prostitution,  must 
have  the  greatest  tendency  to  burden  society  with  a number  of  indolent  and  vicious  persons. 

Rev.  M.  Brown  says,  “ the  widows  are  relieved  from  the  church  collections,  which  are 
open  to  persons  of  all  persuasions,  according  to  their  necessities.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  p.  p.,  also  states,  “ that  they  are  relieved  from  the  chapel  collections. 
It  is  possible,  but  not  probable,  that  relief  thus  given  from  the  congregational  fund  might  be 
made  a means  of  proselytism.” 

The  average  collection  at  the  church  is  about  20 1.  per  annum. 

The  widows  are  generally  considered  to  be  worse  off  than  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
as  they  often  get  wages  for  nursing  and  private  support.  Mr.  Townsend  observes,  “ that 
hush  money  is  frequently  given.  I have  known  a man  who  was  kept  in  a comparative  state 
of  poverty  from  the  sums  he  thus  gave  away." 


Persons  who  attended  ike  Examination. 


County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Abbeyshrule, 
including  town  of 
Bal/ymahon. 
Bar.  Rathcline. 


John  Casey,  cottier. — Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer  (10  acres).— Captain  Graham,  magistrate. 
— Mr.  Johnston,  an  extensive  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  Maguire. 
rector.— Rev.  Mr.  Moffet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and  a magistrate  residing  in 
the  town  of  Ballymahon. — Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant, — Michael  Rourke, 
labourer. 

On  the  subject  of  widows  having  families  of  young  children  without  any  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  their  own  earnings,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  avail  themselves  of  infof- 
mation  furnished,  among  others,  by  John  Casey.  That  witness  speaks  as  follows : “ In  my 
parish  of  Kilcormack  (the  parish  immediately  adjoining  that  in  which  the  examination  was 
held),  of  which  the  population  is  about  3,800,  there  are  no  less  than  38  widows  having  weak 
families  of  young  children.  I know  the  number  accurately,  because  I have  made  a list  of 
the  poor  of  the  parish  for  my  master,  Mr.  Roche,  who  distributes  meat  among  them  at 
Christmas.  There  is  no  town  in  the  parish,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  live  is  this : the 
neighbours  build  huts  for  them  on  the  verges  of  bogs,  for  which  they  pay  no  rent ; and  they 
endeavour  to  rear  a pig,  which  gives  them  such  clothes  as  they  are  able  to  procure.  By 
having  a pig  they  collect  a little  manure,  which  they  increase  by  carrying  mud  to  it  off  the 
bog ; and  in  a country  place  they  can  easily  get  a patch  of  con-acre  land  rent-free,  in  con- 
sideration of  the  benefit  derived  from  the  manure  to  the  succeeding  crop.  The  neighbours 
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ore  always  ready  to  plant  it  for  them.  There  is  not  a Sunday  in  the  year  that  my  own  hoys 
are  not  employed  ,n  planting  her  con-acre  for  a widow,  this  supplies  them  rvith  a little 
stock  of  potatoes,  which  they  contrive  to  help  out  by  occasional  assistance  from  those  who 
know  them.  From  some  they  get  a little  job,  for  which  they  are  paid  in  potatoes:  gene- 
rally to  four  or  five  times  the  value  of  the  work  done.  Others  may  give  them  milk  from 
time  to  time.  They  also  get  some  field-work  in  the  season,  for  which  {Illy  receive  sometimes 
3d.  a day,  but  oftener  a much  meater  value  in  potatoes.  Let  them  do  what  they  may  they 
are  often  reduced  to  beg;  but  1 have  never  known  any  of  them  to  beg  publicly  in  their  owii 
parish.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  Mr.  Rooney  and  Michael  Rourke  mention  by  name  i* 
poor  widows  residing  either  m the  town  of  Ballymahon  or  in  its  immediate  vfcinity  who 
are  supported  by  either  public  or  private  mendicancy.  They  compute  at  about  20  the 
number  of  destitute  widows  m the  entire  parish. 

Employment  m agricultural  operations  is  available  for  widows  during  not  more  than  a few 
weeks  m the  year,  and  then  at  wages  that  never  exceed  2d.  or  Ad.  a day.  But  there  is  no 
kind  of  consta.nt  occupation  in  which  a woman  can  earn  even  a scanty  pittance.  The  Rev.  Mr 
M Can  and  Michael  Rourke  mention  four  women  who  are  in  the  habit  of  carryino-  from  15  to  1 8 
quarts  of  milk  upon  their  heads,  from  a distance  of  four  miles  in  the  country.  “(They  °-o  thus 
far  m order  to  rmrchase  it  at  the  rat*  of  i ,7  fx,.  <i , ' ^ UIUS 


Widows 

with  Children. 
Leinster, 

County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by- 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Grey,  Esq. 

Parish  Abbey  shrule, 
including  town  of 
Ballymahon. 
Bar.  Rat /cline. 


°f  ‘tee  qum-ts;  nearer  town^they  should  pay 
f W"/”.)  This  m, Ik  they  bring  into  town  and  retail  at  one  halfpenny  a quart.  CaS 
turn  Graham  goes  on  to  say,  “ 1 have  bought,  not  that  I wanted  it,  but  from  mere  pity  to  ree 
them  hawking  ft  about  the  town,  three  baskets  of  turf  for  2 id.  for  the  three,  from  a wMow 
and  her  two  children,  who  had  earned  it  into  town  on  their  back,  to  my  kniwtedo-e  TdZ 


fance  of  four  miles.  They  themselves  had  cut  and  saved  it  on ’the  hog.”  When 'it  was 
asked  whether  a woman  cou  d not  earn  something  by  spinning,  John  Casey  replied,  « as  to 

23E25.1 bSBE-  1aX  tofVmAlt  fnd  sell,the  buying  powder  to  Loot  a robh 

redbreast;  the  bird  is  not  worth  the  powder.  They  will  pay  6 £ for  a pound  of  flax,  and 

S!!d!f^lieTPi  tU'ee  daysin  sP,nnmS  ifc  into  two  hanks,  they  will  sell  the  yam  for 
2d.,  then  if  the  wheel  goes  out  of  repair,  it  would  never  pay  for  mending  it.”  It  is  not 
for  destitute  widows  after  many  vain  trials  to  e&t  in  a more  creditable  manner, 
to  seek  a questionable  livelihood  by  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can  observes 
!imanyc  Kih0UMlhaiS  bee?  h-‘S  du^  to  reprehend  for  this  practice,  have  expressed  them- 
selves sensible  of  the  degradation  which  it  entailed  upon  them,  and  have  said  to  him,  “ I feel 
all  you  say,  but  what  can  I do  V’  ’ 

Widows  do  not  in  any  manner  receive  assistance  from  the  parish. 

1 he  permanent  aid  derived  by  widows  from  individuals  is  extremely  limited.  The  wit- 
nesses do  not  know  an  instance  within  the  parish  of  landed  proprietors  granting  to  the 
^,teuants  either  cabins  or  gardens ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  mentioned  by 
some  of  the  witnesses,  that  there  are  fanners  who  allow  to  the  widows  of  their  cottiers  a 
+ a/  0t’.and  0CGas‘°uaI1y  a sma11  Patcli  of  con-acre,  rent-free.  “ The  relatives  of 
helD 1 1hiV7ld0WS’  -Sfytlthe  Rev<  %'• M<Can>  “ are  seldom  in  a condition  to  afford  them  much 


_.i  * ; • , , J ”,  . — “-“Muuig  w auiuty ; muen  in  me  same  manner  as  their 

other  neighbours.  The  instances  of  relatives  undertaking  the  entire  maintenance  of  a widow 
are  very  unfrequent  They  may  sometimes  take  one  of  their  children,  and  I am  acquainted 
Snerted^fth Th^  »h  perSOnS  have  taken  children  from  poor  widows,  who  were  in  no  way 
Many  widows  prefer  the  chances  of  mendicancy  to  staying  at  home  under  the  circum- 


, described.  A great  many  of  them,  says  Casey,  particularly  in  summer,  set  out  to 
f,  =•  in  strange  places  during  the  scarce  season.  They  do  not  go  until  they  have  planted 
leir  potatoes,  and  they  are  never  in  a hurry  to  come  back,  that  they  may  not  begin  eatino- 
their  crops  too  soon  • many  of  them  have  not  returned  yet  (September).  The  Rev.  Mr. 
, . statGs.’  ,that  lie  has  known  widows,  after  haying  passed  through  the  stages  of  support 


, . ' . “ “““  "rtiuno,  aiici  uaviug  uus&eu  LlUOUgU  me  stages  oi  support 

tifutiorT”*6  C iarity  and  ^y  mendicancy,  to  have  been  driven  by  absolute  want  to  pros- 

- ^dows  derive  no  material  benefit  from  the  funds  collected  in  the  places  of  worship ; nor 
s mere  any  poor-box  or  general  subscription  instituted  in  their  behalf. 

&o  long  as  a widow  does  not  beg,  but  confines  herself  to  soliciting  the  benevolence  of  those 
°are  acffua.mted  with  her,  she  is  likely  to  experience  a fuller  degree  of  kindness  than  the 
fwv  +i.er  ° jan  “legitimate  child  ■ the  neighbours  have  more  feeling,  as  Rourke  expresses  it, 
ie  widow;  but  if  she  beg,  the  girl  with  the  bastard  has  more  assurance,  and  that  is  the 
-ever  a beggar  carried.  The  provision  that  is  made  in  favour  of  the 
an  “legitimate  child,  by  the  practice  of  the  sessions  granting  her  wages  for  its 
ppor  , has  never  been  observed  to  be  productive  of  incontinency  in  widows. 

lonS  as  tfa®.  rate  of  wages  continues,  it  is  stated  to  be  utterly  out  of  the  power  of  anv 
family6^  dePendinS  on  bis  earnings,  to  lay  by  anything  as  a provision  for  his  wife  and 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

Rev.  Mr.  O .Beirut,  p.  p. — Laughlin  M'Can,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  rector 

an  j.  p — Mr.  Parrell,  considerable  farmer. — Mr.  Gregg,  considerable  farmer.; — John  Hig-  Parish  Cloonguish, 
gins,  labourer.— John  Keefe,  labourer.  including  town  of 

™ Newtowiforbes. 

here  are  about  12  families  of  widows  with  young  children  in  this  parish,  having  no  Bar.  Longford. 

upport  but  their  own  earnings;  they  have  less  food  and  less  clothing  for  themselves  and  

T their 
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their  families  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  must  send  their  children  to  harder  labour, 
and  at  an  earlier  age. 

In  spring,  harvest  and  part  of  the  summer  they  may  earn  4 d.  a day  at  weeding,  binding 
corn,  spreading  potatoes,  &c.,  but  there  is  not  work  of  that  sort  for  one  out  of  20  who  would 
be  anxious  to  get  it.  At  knitting  or  spinning  they  could  not  earn  more  than  1 d.  a day. 
When  the  linen  trade  flourished,  they  might  earn  from  4 d.  to  5 d.  a day  at  the  latter  employ- 
ment. Mr.  G— — has  frequent  occasion  to  get  yarn  spun,  and  pays  I Id.  a hank,  and  she 
must  be  an  expert  spinner  who  could  spin  so  much  in  12  hours.  Widows  are  remarkable 

for  selling  illicit  spirits.  “ I have  often,”  said  Mr.  O’B , “ begun  to  remonstrate  with 

them,  but3 could  not  proceed,  when  they  asked  me  what  else  they  could  do.” 

Dr.  C gives  a house  and  garden,  and  the  grass  of  a cow,  if  they  have  one ; this  is 

sometimes  done  on  other  estates ; but  there  is  no  regular  rule  to  that  effect,  except  on  a small 
property  of  Lord  Darnley  (an  absentee),  containing  about  120  acres.  The  fanners  and  middle 
landlords  occasionally  give  a house  and  small  garden.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  regu- 
larly. Their  relatives  usually  assist  them,  but  are  too  poor  to  do  more. 

The  labourers  frequently  give  a day’s  labour  both  to  the  sick  and  to  widows ; but  they 
cannot  afford  to  subscribe  or  take  charge  of  their  children. 

Widows  in  many  instances  are  driven  to  beg  for  a subsistence,  but  never  carry  a bag  near 
home. 

There  are  two  widows  on  the  congregational  list,  receiving,  one  Gd.,  the  other  Is.  per 
week.  All  that  receive  a regular  weekly  relief  are  protestants;  but  many  catholics  obtain 
occasional  relief ; there  is  only  one  such  collection  in  the  parish.  1 here  are  no  fears  that 
the  relief  of  widows  from  a congregational  fund  might  be  made  the  means  of  proselyting ; 
nor  does  the  desire  to  get  on  the  list  lead  to  a hypocritical  profession  of  religion. 

There  is  no  poor-box,  nor  any  general  subscription. 

The  widow  experiences  more  sympathy  and  kindness  from  neighbours  than  the  mother  of 
illegitimate  children.  The  granting  of  wages  to  the  latter,  but  not  to  the  former,  has  not  been 
known  to  produce  incontinence. 

It  would  be  utterly  impossible,  according  to  all  the  witnesses,  for  a working  man  to  provide 
for  his  widow  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

““  “ Mr.  Peter  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer. Kirwan,  esq.  m.  d. — Patrick  Maguire, 

Town  of  Granard.  day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden. — Thomas  Moxham,  farmer,  and  proprietor 

Bar.  Granard.  of  cabins  in  the  town,  occupied  by  labourers. — Mr.  John  Murtagii,  cloth-merchant.— Rev. 

Robinson,  rector,  and  j.  r. — Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  r. Thompson,  esq.,  J.  v. 

Reverend  Mr.  S who  had  lately  made  accurate  inquiry,  believed  there  were  in  the 

town  25  widows  supporting  children  too  young  to  render  them  any  assistance.  The  other 
witnesses  believed  there  were  fully  that  number.  There  are  five  or  six  who,  by  extraordinary 
industry  and  some  cleverness  in  small  dealing,  sewing,  washing.  See.,  are  even  iri  a better 
condition  than  when  their  husbands  lived.  All  the  rest  are  much  worse  off  than  the  rest  of 
the  community.  “ I cannot,”  said  Mr.  Moxham,  “ tell  how  bad  their  diet  is,  better  than 
by  saying  it  is  worse  than  that  of  the  labourers.”  In  this  all  the  others  concurred. 

The  better  sort  of  them  are  hucksters.  Field-work  may  be  had  at  ‘id.  or  4 d.  a day  for 
a few  weeks  in  spring  and  harvest,  but  not  for  more  than  a fifth  of  those  who  seek  it. 

“ When  I wanted,  said  Mr.  Moxham,  “ four  or  five,  I had  30  women  applying  to  me.” 

They  may  be  seen  carrying  turf  on  their  backs  off  the  soft  bog  to  the  carts  on  the  roads,  and 
get  5d.  a day;  but  the  women  in  towns  can  seldom  obtain  this  work,  it  is  monopolized  by 
those  who  live  close  to  the  bog.  It  lasts  for  a fortnight  in  the  year,  or  less  when  the  summer 
is  dry.  Some  widows  in  towns  go  from  house  to  house  soliciting  little  jobs,  for  which  they 
make  no  bargain,  but  receive  a gratuity  mostly  in  food,  which  they  take  home  to  their 
family.  They  sometimes  spin,  but  cannot  earn  in  that  way  more  than  from  3d.  to  ftd.  a 
week ; for  a pound  of  dressed  flax  they  pay  Id.,  and  when  they  have  spun  it  into  two  hanks, 
which  occupies  two  days,  they  receive  8 d.  for  it.  They  sometimes  take  out  herrings,  soap 
and  other  necessaries  to  the  country,  and  barter  them  for  potatoes.  Women  have  been  seen 
to  carry  from  eight  to  ten  stone  of  potatoes  from  a distance  of  four  miles  into  town.  If, 
when  the  potatoes  are  plenty,  they  have  a profit  of  three  stone,  they  consider  themselves 
’well  paid.  A woman  may  do  this  three  days  in  a week ; the  strongest  man  could  not  ac- 
complish it  two  days  successively.  Almost  all  widows  sell  illicit  spirits.  “ Some,”  said 
Maguire,  “ carry  it  in  their  pocket  to  sell.  Many  is  the  scheme  poverty  invents,  and  that 
is  one  of  them.”  No  assistance  is  ever  afforded  them  by  the  parish  or  petty  sessions. 

The  resident  landlords  generally  assist  them,  and  occasionally  the  absentees,  with  a house 
and  a few  perches  of  ground  attached.  There  are  no  manufacturers  here;  the  gentry  do  not 
subscribe,  and  little,  if  any,  assistance  can  be  afforded  by  their  relatives,  who  are  in  most 
cases  as  poor  as  themselves.  ' 

It  is  very  common  in  the  neighbouring  country  for  labourers  to  give  a day’s  work  to 
widows  holding  land ; 40  or  50  may  be  seen  assembled  for  that  purpose.  They  do  not, 
however,  subscribe  or  take  charge  of  the  children.  “ I have  known,”  said  Maguire,  “ t*1® 
widow  and  family  to  leave  the  country  after  the  husband’s  death,  and  I knew  they  had. 
nothing  to  do  but  beg ; but  many  beg  at  home  now ; the  shame  is  not  what  it  was ; poverty 
has  driven  too  many  to  it,  and  people  are  not  as  loath  as  they  used  to  be.”  . 


Widows 

WITH  CHILDREN. 

Leinster , 

County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Grey,  Esq. 

Parish  Cloonguish, 
including  town  of 
Newtotcnforbes. 
Bar.  Longford. 
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Their  destitution  has  never,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  witnesses,  driven  them  to  prostitution. 
No  fear  of  proselytism  is  entertained  from  relieving  widows  from  a congregational  fund,  nor 
does  the  desire  to  get  on  the  list  lead  to  hypocrisy. 

There  is  no  poor-box,  nor  any  general  subscription. 

“ If  both  remain  at  home,  the  widow  will  meet  more  kindness  from  the  neighbours  than 
the  mother  of  illegitimate  children ; but  if  they  are  both  driven  to  beg,  the  woman  with  the 
bastard  will  have  more  resolution,  and  that  is  the  best  quality  a beggar  ever  had.” — 
{Maguire.) -The  wages  granted  for  illegitimate  children  are  too  small  to  have  any  ten- 

dency to  produce  incontinency. 

The  working  classes  could  not  possibly  provide  for  their  widows  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination, 

Thomas  Burke,  farmer,  who  holds  20  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself.— Rev.  Mr- 

OTerrall,  p.  p.— Christopher  Geeiian,  day-labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  protestant  curate. 

Rev.  Mr.  Price,  wesleyan  clergyman. — Michael  Shanley,  schoolmaster,  surveyor,  and  occa- 
sionally labourer  for  hire.— Valentine  Skipton,  esq.,  j.  p.— Robert  Wilson,  middle  landlord. 

The  following  is  the  account  given  by  the  parish  priest  of  the  widows  depending  on  their 
own  earnings,  their  condition  and  diet. 

“ Upon  accurate  inquiry,  I have  ascertained  the  number  of  widows  to  be  50 ; of  these 
six  or  seven  have  young  children,  and  no  support  but  their  own  earnings.  I distinctly  re- 
member the  case  of  six.  There  are  two  widows  Kelly ; both  on  the  death  of  their  husbands 
were  obliged  to  give  up  their  farms.  The  first  has  four  children,  the  eldest  a girl  of  15 ; 
she  has  taken  a cabin  on  the  verge  of  a bog,  with  about  an  acre  of  cut-away  bog,  for  which 
she  pays  about  ll.  per  annum.  Her  daughter  was  at  service  when  the  father  died,  but  has 
come  home  to  assist  her  mother  in  the  cultivation  of  this  acre.  This  is  their  Whole  visible 
means  of  subsistence.  The  second  widow  Kelly  has  three  children,  the  eldest  six  years  old ; 
she  works  at  weeding,  hay-making,  saving  turf,  &c. ; her  earnings  are  about  3 d.  per  day ; her 
work  is  not  constant,  but  the  neighbours  endeavour  to  make  out  jobs  for  her.  A third 
widow,  named  Daly,  has  four  children,  the  eldest  a boy  of  10  years  old.  She  has  a house 
on  a.  bog,  and  pays  no  rent.  She  is  a kind  of  private  beggar,  every  neighbour  being  ready 
to  give  her  a basket  of  potatoes  when  they  are  digging.  A fourth  widow,  named  Keane, 
continues  to  bold  two  or  three  acres.  Her  eldest  child  is  a daughter,  16  years  old,  quite 
blind  ; her  other  children  under  10  years  old.  Her  work  is  done  by  neighbours  on  Sundays 
and  holidays.  The  other  two  are  in  a somewhat  better  condition,  having  relatives  to  assist 
them,  but  yet  are  in  a wretched  state.”  This  statement  was  corroborated  by  the  other 
witnesses. 

There  is  no  work  in  the  parish  for  women  but  field-work,  given  by  the  rector,  which  it 
requires  some  interest  to  obtain.  There  have  been  no  women  necessitated  to  sell  illicit 
spirits  in  the  parish  as  a means  of  subsistence. 

The  parish  or  petty  sessions  affords  no  relief  to  widows  with  young  children ; nor  have 
there  been  any  instances  of  the  landlord  providing  for  the  widows,  except  the  following : 
Mr.  Robert  Wilson,  one  of  the  witnesses  examined,  a middle  landlord,  gives  each  of  two 
families  in  this  parish  a house  and  an  acre  of  land ; the  husbands  had  been  his  tenants. 

Widows  receive  no  support  from  manufacturers,  there  being  no  manufacture  in  the  district 
neither  do  they  receive  any  assistance  from  the  gentry  in  the  way  of  subscription,  assistance 
being  chiefly  given  by  the  relations,  who,  though  scarcely  able,  still  strive  to  assist  them. 

It  is  a common  habit  in  this  country  for  the  labourers  to  give  a day’s  work,  even  Sunday ; 
but  there  is  no  instance  of  their  subscribing  or  taking  the  children,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
second  widow  Kelly,  mentioned  before,  who  sent  two  of  her  sons  to  distant  relations  during 
the  dearth  of  the  present  summer. 

No  widow  in  this  parish  has  been  reduced  to  begging;  in  this  all  the  witnesses  agreed. 

There  has  arisen  no  competition  of  sects  in  the  parish  by  increasing  the  stipend,  to  make 
proselytes ; nor  is  there  any  general  subscription  by  all  classes. 

Touching  the  comparative  state  of  widows  and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  the  opinion 
of  the  priest  was,  that  the  mother  of  the  illegitimate  children  was  more  likely  to  beg,  and 
therefore  better  off  than  the  widow  who  has  to  support  a family.  A labourer  named  Geelan, 
said,  “ If  a woman  with  illegitimate  children  goes  away  from  her  own  country  and  begs,  she 
can  eat  more  and  better  food  than  my  wife,  who  is  much  better  off  than  any  widow  who 
has  to  support  a family.” 

The  circumstance  of  the  sessions  granting  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  but  not  for 
widows,  has  produced  no  incontinency ; widows,  however  ill-disposed,  being  afraid  of  losing 
the  affections  of  their  children  and  the  good  will  of  their  neighbours. 

To  the  question,  looking  to  the  earnings  of  a working  man,  would  it  be  possible  for  him 
to  have  saved  a provision  for  his  family  ? The  witnesses  all  answered,  “ impossible.” 
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Widows 

WITH  CHILDREN. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Leinster , 

County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
J0I111  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Grey,  Esq. 


Mr.  Carbry,  general  merchant.— Mr.  Dwyer,  churchwarden.— Mr.  Ganby,  baker,  grocer  and 
spirit  dealer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hudson. — Mr.  Keenagii,  baker.— Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  prcsbytcrian 

minister. Rev.  Mr.  O’Donoghoe,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Mr.  Williams,  town-serjeant  and 

under  agent  to  Lord  Longford. 


Union  of  Temple- 
michael  and 
Ballt/macormic. 
Bar.  Ardagh. 


Th  e number  of  labourers’  widows  with  their  families  in  the  parish  begging,  is  about  40  ; 
10  partly  supported  by  their  earnings,  partly  by  private  begging,  and  about  20  supported 
solely  by  their  earnings.  Widows  whose  husbands  had  lived  in  other  parts  of  the  country, 
are  attracted  to  the  town.  The  number  of  widows  of  colliers  and  farmers  left  with  families, 
and  having  no  support  but  their  earnings,  is  estimated  at  from  20  to  30.  These  are  generally 
assisted  by  the  farmer  who  employed  the  deceased  husband,  or  by  the  landlord,  if  resident, 
with  a house  and  small  spot  of  ground,  rent-free ; those  on  the  estates  of  absentees  must 
beg.  All  these  widows  are  generally  in  a much  more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the 
community. 


Those  who  support  themselves  best  live  by  small  dealing ; they  are  but  few,  nor  is  every 
woman  capable  of  it.  During  a few  weeks  in  spring  and  harvest  there  is  some  out-door 
work,  such  as  spreading  potatoes,  saving  turf,  pulling  flax,  &,c.  (the  wages  being  3 d.  per 
day),  but  not  sufficient  for  all  who  offer.  Many  are  not  able  to  go  out  to  work,  having 
helpless  families  ; some  endeavour  to  support  themselves  by  taking  some  con-acres,  which 
their  neighbours,  on  idle  days  and  Sundays,  plant  for  them ; the  rent  is  small ; they  are 
able  to  gather  some  manure,  and  thus  procure  a small  stock  of  potatoes  ; they  probably 
rear  a pig,  and  are  assisted  by  those  who  knew  their  husbands ; many  endeavour  to  earn 
something  by  knitting  or  spinning.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  no  woman  could  now 
earn  more  than  from  1 d.  to  1 1 d.  a day  in  this  way,  but  that  when  the  linen  trade  flourished 
she  could  earn  more  than  a man.  Many  make  out  a subsistence  by  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits, 
who  would  not  do  so  if  they  had  any  other  means  of  support. 

No  assistance  is  given  them  by  the  parish  or  petty  sessions. 


All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  on  no  absentee’s  estate  in  the  parish  was  any  assistance 
rendered  except  by  the  under-tenant  to  his  cotter’s  widow.  When  the  husband  was  not  an 
agriculturist,  the  tradesmen  or  manufacturer  for  whom  he  worked  does  not  provide  for  the 
widow.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  or  give  assistance,  but  influential  persons  among  the 
middle  class,  when  acquainted  with  a case  of  extraordinary  distress,  go  from  shop  to  shop 
and  collect  from  15  s.  to  37.  This  latter  sum  was  lately  collected  for  the  widow  of  a brogue 
maker,  who  was  an  industrious  and  clever  woman.  It  enabled  her  to  set  up  a small  dealing 
trade,  and  she  is  now  comfortable. 


Labourers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a day’s  labour  on  idle  days  and  Sundays  to  widows 
who  hold  land.  Both  relations  and  neighbours,  among  the  working  class,  assist  by  taking 
the  children,  by  potatoes,  meal  and  labour;  this  is  in  the  country.  In  towns  they  cannot 
afford  to  do  so. 


They  are  frequently  obliged  to  beg,  and  always  beg  where  they  are  not  known,  from  feel- 
ings of  shame.  Three  of  the  witnesses  did  not  know  of  any  case  where  they  had  become 
prostitutes  ; but  Rev.  Mr.  O’D said  there  were  some  instances  of  it. 

They  are  included  among  the  distressed  relieved  by  congregational  collections.  The  only 
such  lists  in  the  parish  are  the  protestant  aud  presbyterian.  These  admit  persons  of  all  per- 
suasions. Being  questioned  whether  any  competition  has  arisen  between  the  various  sects, 
by  increasing  their  weekly  stipend  to  their  poor,  with  a view  to  making  proselytes, . Mr. 
Williams  answered  that  no  such  motive  influenced  the  protestant  collection.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
D said  that  many  roman-catholics  on  that  list  had  called  on  him  to  perform  their  reli- 

gious duties,  requesting  him  not  to  make  their  visit  known  to  the  distributors  lest  their 

names  should  be  struck  off  the  list.  The  Rev.  Mr.  K thought  that  the  partiality  evidently 

shown  in  the  distribution  of  the  protestant  poor-money  to  persons  of  their  own  persuasion 
was  likely  to  lead  to  a similar  determination  on  the  part  of  the  presbyterian  elders.  Mr. 
Williams  has  known  undoubted  instances  where  the  desire  to  get  on  the  list  has  led  to  a 
hypocritical  profession  of  religion.  In  towns  both  protestants  and  presbyterians  obtain  relief 
from  several  congregations  under  pretence  of  belonging  to  each. 

There  is  no  poor-box,  nor  any  general  subscription  by  all  classes. 

If  both  remain  where  they  are  known,  the  widow  with  legitimate  children  experiences  more 
sympathy.  If  the  woman  with  illegitimate  children  begs  (as  is  almost  always  the  case),  and 
the  widow  does  not,  the  former  and  her  family  have  better  food  and  more  of  it.  The  wages 
granted  by  the  sessions  for  illegitimate  children  are  too  small  to  have  any  effect  in  producing 
incontinency. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Gerald  Beere.— Dr.  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon— William  Cox,  labourer Mr.  William 

Curries.  Rev.  Michael  Mullen,  parish-priest. — Patrick  Murtagii,  labourer.— Henry 
O’Connor,  esq. — James  West, .esq.,  j.p. 

Theue  are  about  20  poor  widows  in  the  parish,  who  are  ill  a very  wretched  condition. 
Their  houses  are  extremely  miserable,  not  higtr  enough  in  the  centre  foi  a man  to  stand  erect 
in,  and  scarcely  more  than  six  feet  square. 

There  is  no  employment  particularly  assigned  to  them ; and  by  spinning,  with  the  greatest 
exertion,  they  cannot  earn  more  than  1 i d.  per  diem,  often  not  so  much,  to  that  it  is  evident 
they  are  not  able  to  support  their  families.  No  instance  was  known  in  the  parish  of  a poor 
widow  supporting  herself  bv  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits.  p p 

It  is  a common  practice  for  the  proprietors  of  estates  to  assist  or  make  some  provision  for  a 
oVfiweesei'  “Sb  ed  ”pon  Uleit  Ialld>  bat  th“  1>e™'  xmra the  estates 

1 iThe  ‘lie  neighbourhood  will  assist  a poor  widow,  by  giving  her  an  evening’s 

labour  on  her  little  garden,  and  especially  a Sunday  morning;  anf  sometimes  they  tale 
charge  of  one  of  he. - children,  if  ,t  can  be  rendered  in  any  way  lerviceable  to  them. 

Pool  widows  of  this  district  seldom  go  out  as  regular  beggars ; at  least  there  are  no  in- 
stances of  their  removing  to  a distance,  they  remain  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  and  depend 
on  tlie  neighbours.  Very  rarely  are  they  driven  to  prostitution.  ° P 

It  might  be  possible,  under  very  favourable  circumstances,  for  a man  to  make  a triflin* 
provision  for  his  family,  but  the  case  must  necessarily  be  a rare  one. 


Widows 

with  Children. 
Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Tbos.  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Par.  Ballinacarrig 
Kilbrixy. 

Bar.  Moygish. 


JVest. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

themrish  Kthe?Kc™l’db,eSfgai•'W°ma,!,  V3-  " 1 camwl  say  ths  »»mber  of  widows  in 

for  them  f 1 1 1*  tie  ",do"'s  Tery  considerably  by  working  without  wages 

mommgs’  Tiey coa,d  ”*  ^ exiS  ™tb°a‘ E 

cn2°to  Ji!,somet‘mes  “S.  b“‘  rai-dy  in  public.  When  they  do  so,  they  go  in  most 

“ 

collectbus  'tS  “ e par,sh  wIl°  are  relieved  by  alms  from  congregational 

to  bcgging  th“ 
to  have  anything 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Flrao“A“’  r-  *■— Lacmce  Lloyd  Hsmiy,  esq.  j.  r.-Mr.  Michael  Hope,  feme 
T "•  „”ET  A-  P'Otestant  curate.-Mr.  James  Sieuy,  farmer.-RoMm  Moeua 

> q-j  J.  p.  The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

port  but^hS.  15  l°  20  'Sdows  in  tbe  parish,  with  young  children,  who  have  no  snp 
rest  of  the  com  earnings.  They  are  certainly  in  a much  more  wretched  state  than  th 
of  potatoes  wTUm.y’  eTel worse  than  beggars.  They  have  at  some  seasons  two  meal 
said  Mr  W„r»llV, p0t  vei7  °ften? ,a bttIe sk™med  milk  or  butter-milk.  “They  are  obliged, 
year  fjnlv  „ Pa’  a 111  common  with  some  labouring  families,  to  live  at  some  seasons  of  th 
year  (July  and  August)  on  weeds  gathered  in  the  fields.” 

themf1 6 ,S  n°  '“P'oymaot  open  to  them,  they  must  beg,  as  their  labour  would  not  snppo. 


Parish  Castletown 
Dehin. 

Bar.  Dehitt. 
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The  parish  or  petty  sessions  do  not  afford  them  any  assistance. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  lived  and  worked,  sometimes,  but  rarely, 

(Lord  W said  frequently,)  assists  the  widow.  This  never  occurs  when  the  owner  is  an 

absentee. 

The  landowners  sometimes  give  cabins  and  gardens  to  such  widows ; “ still,”  said  Mr. 
Hope,  “ they  must  beg,  the  grant  seldom  continuing  throughout  the  life  of  the  widow.” 

Lord  W stated  that  the  landowners  frequently  acted  in  the  manner  described,  but  added 

“ the  state  of  the  law  is  such  a burlesque  on  common  sense,  that  if  from  charity  the  land- 
owner  allows  this  to  go  on  too  long,  it  frequently  becomes  a motive  with  the  pauper  to. 
set  up  a claim  of  ownership  against  the  proprietor.  It  has  more  than  once  been  practised 
on  myself.”  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  gentry  subscribe  or  give  assistance  in  any  way. 
“ Many,”  according  to  Lord  W , “ do,  and  others  do  not.” 

The  labourers  of  the  parish  frequently  give  a day’s  labour,  or  the  Sunday  morning,  to 
those  widows  who  hold  land.  They  often  assist  them,  and  sometimes  take  charge  of  their 
children. 

They  are  usually  driven  to  beggary,  and  almost  always  leave  the  parish  from  a feeling  of 
shame,  which  Mr.  Hope  thought  was  veiy  much  subsiding.  The  demoralization  conse- 
quent on  begging  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  ends  in  prostitution.  The  evils  arising  from 
thus  driving  a woman  into  misery  ancl  perhaps  vice  are  greater  than  those  arising  from  the 
direct  cost  of  maintaining  her,  and  thereby  perhaps  encouraging  improvident  marriage.  The 
population  is  thus  increased  by  a much  worse  class  than  that  which  improvident  marriages 
would  furnish,  the  children  being  likely  to  grow  up  in  indolence  and  vice.  Such  a system 
is  the  cause  of  many  and  great  evils. 

There  is  some  small  relief  from  congregational  collections.  No  competition  has  arisen  in 
this  parish  by  increasing  the  weekly  stipend  to  the  poor  with  a view  to  making  proselytes. 
During  30  years  which  Lord  W remembered,  no  such  inducement  has  been  held  out. 

Widows  with  children  are  in  general  not  better  off,  and  often  much  worse,  than  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children,  who  are  frequently  assisted  by  the  fathers. 

All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  it  was  impossible  that  a working  man  could  save  to  provide 
against  the  destitution  of  his  widow  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  John  Burke,  p.  p. — Rev.  Adolphus  Drought,  protestant  curate. — William  Fagan,  farmer. 
— Mr.  Simon  Fagan,  farmer. — Thomas  Halfin,  farmer. — Captain  Pakeniiam,  j.  p. — William 
Dutton  Pollard,  esq.,  j.  p. — Nicohlas  Rieve,  farmer. 


There  are  many  widows  in  the  parish  with  families  of  young  children,  who  are  in  a far 
worse  condition  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  For  some  seasons,  the  priest  says  they 
have  lived  on  weeds,  and  their  usual  diet  consists  of  two  meals  of  potatoes  and  salt. 

In  the  time  when  the  linen  trade  was  thriving  they  were  employed,  but  since  then  they 
are  almost  all  obliged  to  beg,  as  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  maintain  their  childreu 
on  earnings  not  exceeding  4 d.  per  day. 

No  parochial  aid  is  given  to  them. 

Some  landowners  give  them  cabins  and  gardens,  but  absentees  never. 

The  gentry  do  not  give  any  regular  subscription,  though  they  are  sometimes  made  in 
seasons  of  great  distress. 

The  labourers  of  the  parish  give  them  a day’s  work  very  often,  and  sometimes  give  a 
Sunday  morning ; they  also  assist  them  by  giving  help  to  the  children. 

They  ave  often  driven  to  begging,  but  rarely  to  prostitution,  and  after  they  become  con- 
firmed beggars  they  generally  beg  away  from  home. 

The  evils  to  society  from  the  bad  acts  and  examples  of  such  persons  are  much  greater 
than  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  could  produce.  The  increase  of  population  is  as  great 
as  from  improvident  marriages,  and  the  children  are  reared  in  vice,  so  that  the  system  is  the 
cause  of  all  our  evils. 

About  17  are  relieved  by  congregational  collections,  but  it  is  the  custom  to  confine  the 
relief  to  protestants. 

There  is  no  general  subscription  except  at  times  of  scarcity. 

It  would  be  totally  impossible  for  a working  man  with  the  utmost  industry,  looking  to- 
present  rate  of  wages,  to  make  a provision  for  his  wife  and  children  in  case  of  his  death. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Alexander,  rector. — Rev.  John  Curran,  p.  p. — George  M.  T.  Drought,  esq.,  police 
magistrate. — Matthew  Keeffe,  farmer. — David  Moore,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Purdon,  esq. 

There  are  about  58  widows  in  the  parish,  who  are  dependant  for  support  on  their  own. 
earnings  and  the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  neighbours.  This  institution  is  in  gene 
very  wretched.  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  said,  “They  are  much  worse  off  than  the  beggars. 

. Their 
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Their  diet  consists  of  potatoes,  and  sometimes  salt ; and  they  have  mostly  but  two  meals  in 
the  day. 

There  is  scarcely  any  employment  open  to  them;  and  it  is  considered  impossible  for  a 
woman  with  children,  work  as  hard  as  she  may,  to  support  them  by  her  own  exertions,  par- 
ticularly as  children  are  of  no  assistance  whatsoever. 

There  is  no  parochial  fund  for  their  assistance.  In  some  very  rare  instances  the  owners 
of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  lived  gives  a cabin  and  a garden  to  the  widow ; but  this 
very  seldom  happens,  and  scarcely  ever  on  the  estates  of  absentees.  There  is  no  regular 
subscription  among  the  gentry  for  the  assistance  of  widows. 

The  labourers  of  the  parish  give  very  frequently  a day's  work  or  a Sunday  morning  to 
those  widows  who  hold  land,  and  in  some  cases  assist  them  by  taking  away  one  of  their 
children. 

They  are,  however,  very  often  driven  to  begging  for  subsistence,  and  then  generally  go  to 
a distance.  From  this  state  of  want  prostitution  seldom  results  to  the  mother,  but  the 
children  are  of  course  very  liable  to  temptation. 

Looking  to  the  probable  earnings  of  a working  man,  all  the  witnesses  considered  it  impos- 
sible for  such  a man  to  make  any  provision  against  the  destitution  of  his  family,  in  case  of 
his  own  death  or  sickness. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Arabin,  esq.,  j.  p — Dr.  Bewley,  physician,  &c. — Cothbert  Clibborn,  esq.,  j.  p.— 

Daniel  Cluffy,  labourer. — Joseph  Morton  Daly,  esq. — Mr.  George  Dixon,  farmer. Mr. 

Egan,  landholder. — Mr.  Barney  Farrell,  farmer. — Patrick  Kennedy,  labourer Hugh 

Lanigan,  farmer. — Rev.  Patrick  Lee,  parish  priest Mr.  John  Lowe,  farmer Mr.  Edward 

Meares,  farmer. — Patrick  Mulvanny,  labourer — Rev.  William  O’Brien,  roman-catholic 
curate. — Rev.  Arthur  IIolleston,  protestant  rector Mr.  Charles  Sweeney,  farmer. 

There  are  several  widows  with  children,  but  taken  as  a class,  it  is  not  a numerous  one; 
yet  they  are  not  very  destitute,  as  they  meet  with  great  sympathy. 

It  was  remarked  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  generally  assented  to,  that  a widow  was 
very  nearly  able  to  support  herself  and  children  by  the  various  employments  given  to  her  by 
the  neighbourhood,  especially  if  her  late  husband  had  been  a man  of  good  character. 

“ The  owner  of  the  estate  generally  leaves  the  widow  the  cabin  and  garden,  except  in  the 
case  of  absentees.” 

The  labourers  constantly  give  them  labour  on  Sundays  and  holidays ; it  is  considered  a 
Christian  duty,  and  performed  with  great  willingness ; and  the  children  of  widows  are  pre- 
ferred for  any  employment. 

They  are  occasionally  driven  to  begging ; and  if  they  have  auy  friends  they  remain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  if  not,  they  go  to  a distance.  It  was  earnestly  declared  by  all  that  the  hus- 
band could  not  by  his  savings  prevent  the  destitution  of  his  widow  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Charles  Browne,  m.  a.,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  protestant  clergyman. — Owen  Daly,  esq.,  magis- 
trate.— James  Dowling,  p.  p. — Mr.  James  FlanaGan,  farmer. — Mr.  George  Gibson,  farmer. — 

Mr.  Denis  Kane,  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  farmer. — Sir  Percy  Nugent,  bart.,  magistrate 

—Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate. 

The  number  of  widows  in  the  parish  is  perhaps  10.  They  must  necessarily  be  in  a 
very  wretched  state,  living  only  on  potatoes,  the  supply  of  which  is  sometimes  very 
scanty. 

They  can  during  four  months  earn  about  4 d.  per  day  by  spinning,  during  six  months 
more,  4 d.  and  their  diet,  and  during  the  remaining  two  are  idle.  All,  however,  are  not 
equally  well  off.  No  woman  with  children,  however  hardworking,  could  maintain  them 
without  some  assistance.  They  are  frequently  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits. 

No  assistance  is  given  them  by  the  parish. 

The  owner  of  the  estate,  if  not  an  absentee,  generally  assists  the  widow  with  a house 
and  garden.  On  absentee  estates  this  never  occurs,  though  it  is  a general  custom  with  the 
landowners. 

The  congregational  lists  admit  persons  of  eveiy  persuasion. 

Widows  are  worse  off  than  those  women  who  have  one  illegitimate  child. 

A working  man  could  not  possibly  provide  against  destitution  to  his  widow  and 
children. 


Appendix  (A. 


Widows 

with  Children. 
Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Tlios.  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Parish  Killucan. 
Bar.  Farbill. 


Town  of  Moate. 
Bar.  Clonlonan. 


Par.  Multifamham. 
Bar.  Corkanree. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  bj 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.M'Cullagii,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Horetovin, 
Clonmore , Ardcolun 
and  Killuren. 
Bar.  Shelmalier. 


Persons  1 oho  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Booker,  Killuran  parsonage.— Mr.  John  Dalton,  farmer,  Foulker  Mill — Mr.  Joiin 

Lett,  farmer,  Kilgevin. — Rev.  Charles  D.  Ogle,  Clonmore  Cottage.— Rev.  John  W.  Stokes, 

Cnstlebridge. 

Widows  with  young  children  are  generally  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the 

community,  frequently  living  on  but  one  meal  a day.  . 

There  are  no  employments  peculiarly  open  to  them.  Sixpence  a day  is  the  average  of 
female  earnings,  and  on  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  support  a family.  They  are  not 
driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  as  a means  of  obtaining  a subsistence  oftener  than  other 
, people. 

The  parish  or  petty  sessions  never  affords  them  assistance. 

As  to  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  Lived  and  worked,  providing  for  or 
assisting  the  widow,  individual  cases  occur,  but  not  often.  An  instance  of  the  kind  was  not 
known  on  estates  the  proprietors  of  which  are  absentees.  Landowners  are  not  thought  to 
give  cabins  and  gardens  to  such. 

When  the  husbands  were  not  agriculturists,  the  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  for  whom 
they  worked  do  not  generally  provide  for  the  widows ; indeed,  in  general,  they  cannot 
afford  it.  There  is  no  general  subscription  or  assistance  afforded  by  the  gentry ; but  rela- 
tives often  give  very  liberally.  . 

The  labourers  in  tlie  parish  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  a day  s labour  occasionally  to  those 
widows  who  hold  land,  but  not  on  Sundays ; they  also,  in  many  instances,  assist  them,  by 
subscribing  or  taking  charge  of  their  children. 

They  are  commonly  driven  to  beg  for  a subsistence,  which  is  done,  in  the  first  instance, 
at  a distance  from  home,  from  being  alive  to  tlie  moral  degradation  to  which  they  have 
become  subject.  The  demoralization  of  begging,  joined  with  their  necessities,  does  not 
often  end  in  prostitution.  The  evils  to  society,  through  the  personal  acts  and  the  vicious 
effects  of  bad  example,  arising  from  thus  driving  a woman  into  vice  and  misery,  are  greater 
than  those  from  the  direct  cost  of  maintaining,  and  the  probable  effect  thereby  of  encourag- 
ing improvident  marriages.  When  driven  to  vagrancy  and  prostitution,  the  children  are 
unquestionably  liable  to  grow  up  with  the  indolence  and  vices  of  those  habits,  and  such 
a system  may  be  considered  continually  to  provide  a number  of  vicious  individuals  in  the 
community. 

No  relief  is  derived  from  congregational  collections  or  any  general  subscription. 

Considering  the  earnings  of  a working-  man,  it  is  not  thought  possible  for  husbands  to 
have  saved,  so  as  to  provide  against  destitution  to  their  widows  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  of  Kilcormaclc, 
Gorey,  Clough  and 
Leskenfere. 
Bar.  Gorey. 


Richard  Bolton,  esq.,  town  of  Gorey. — John  P.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  Barnadowcn. — Rev.  T.  0. 

Moore,  Leskinfere  Glebe,  Camolin. — Captain  Owen,  Millmount.— Major  Owen,  Woodlands. 

The  widows  with  young  children,  who  have  nothing  but  their  own  earnings  to  depend  on, 
are  not  very  numerous  in  this  parish,  nor  are  they  usually  in  a more  wretched  state  than 
the  rest  of  the  community.  Their  diet  chiefly  consists  of  potatoes,  with  a little  milk  and 
sometimes  fish. 

They  are  partly  supported  by  employments  such  as  spinning,  knitting,  weaving  or  lace- 
making, but  none  of  these  employments  are  peculiarly  open  to  them.  A woman  with 
several  children,  working  as  hard  as  possible,  could  not  maintain  them,  considering  the  sort 
of  employment  which  is  open  to  her,  and  the  wages  attached  to  it.  Widows  are  not  driven 
to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  as  a means  of  procuring  a subsistence. 

Neither  the  parish  nor  petty  sessions  have  any  power  to  afford  assistance  to  widows  with 
young  families. 

The  widow  and  her  children  frequently  receive  much  assistance  from  the  landlord;  but 
this  does  not  often  occur  on  estates  of  non  resident  proprietors.  The  landowners  allow  them 
to  remain  in  the  houses  that  belonged  to  their  husbands.  There  are  no  manufacturers  here, 
and  tradesmen  are  seldom  known  to  provide  for  the  widows  of  those  who  worked  for  them, 
for  in  general  they  cannot  afford  to  do  so.  The  gentry  frequently  give  them  pensions. 

The  labourers  of  the  parish  constantly  work  before  and  after  hours  for  those  widows  who 
hold  land,  but  not  on  Sundays.  The  labouring  people  do  not  assist  them  by  subscription, 
but  they  often  take  charge  of  their  children. 

When  they  are  driven  to  beg  for  a subsistence,  they  do  so  at  a distance  from  home,  from_ 
a sense  of  the  moral  degradation  to  which  they  are  reduced ; but  the  demoralization  ox 
begging,  coupled  with  their  wants,  does  not  often  end  in  prostitution. 

They  are  relieved  by  alms  from  congregational  collections,  which  are  not  distributed  to 
any  but  those  of  their  own  persuasi  jn.  A competition  has  never  arisen  between  the  dineren 
sects  by  increasing  the  weekly  allowance  to  their  poor,  with  a view  to  making  proselytes- 
The  relief  given  to  widows  from  a congregational  fund  could  not  be  made  an  instrument  0 
proselytism.  The  allowance  granted  to  persons  on  congregational  lists  is  never  of  such  an 
amount  as  would  tempt  to  a hypocritical  profession  of  religion  in  order  to  obtain  it.  Relie 
is  not  obtained  in  towns  from  several  congregations,  under  tlie  plea  of  belonging  to  each-  ^ 
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There  is  no  poor-box  except  that  for  the  collection  above  mentioned,  and  there  is  no 
general  subscription  by  all  classes. 

Widows  are  much  worse  off  than  women  with  illegitimate  children.  The  circumstance  of 
the  sessions  granting  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  but  not  granting  assistance  to  widows 
with  young  families,  does  not  appear  to  have  any  effect  in  producing  incontinency 

Considering  the  possible  earnings  of  a working  man,  it  is  hardly  ever  possible  for  him  to 
save  what  would  be  sufficient  to  secure  his  widow  and  her  children  against  future  desti- 
tution. 


Widows 

with  Children-. 
Leinster, 

County  Wexford. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Uiggenj,  Esq. 
W.T.M‘CuIlagb,  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Richard  Devbredx,  esq.,  merchent,  Wexford.— Rev.  William  Hickey,  rector  of  Kilcoman  — 
Rev.  George  Murphy,  romiin.cutMic  curate,  Wexfonl.— J.  E.  Rbdmoxd,  esq.,  banker  IVex- 
ford.  Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.  ».  p„  Belmount.— Mr.  Johk  Walsh,  general  agent,  Wexford 


Widows  with  young  children  are  not  always  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of 
the  community. 

No  peculiar  branches  of  employment  are  reserved  for  them.  In  most  cases  the  w-aees  of 
a hard-working  woman  would  be  insufficient  to  maintain  her  if  she  had  several  children. 
Widows  are  sometimes,  but  not  oftener  than  others,  driven  to  support  themselves  bv  the 
sale  of  illicit  spirits.  3 

No  parochial  assistance  is  afforded  them. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  had  worked  occasionally  provides  for  the 
widow,  by  giving  her  a house  and  small  garden  at  a very  low  or  nominal  rent.  This  verv 
seldom  occurs  on  absentee  estates.  The  landowners  sometimes  give  cabins  and  gardens 
Tradesmen  or  manufacturers ^scarcely  ever  provide  for  the  widows  of  their  workmen:  thev 
cannot  in  general  afford  it.  There  are  no  regular  subscriptions  by  the  gentry  3 

The  labourers  often  give  a day’s  labour  to  the  widows  who  hold  land,  but  they  never  nive 
the  Sunday  morning.  •>  ® 

They  are  not  frequently  known  to  beg  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  They  are  not  neces- 
sarily relieved  from  the  church  collection,  which  in  Wexford  has  hitherto  been  disbursed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  rector,  and  is  distributed  only  among  protestants.  There  are  no  other 
congregational  collections.  The  relief  of  widows  from  the  fund  has  never  been  used  as  a 
means  of  proselytism ; but  the  desire  to  get  on  the  list  may,  it  is  feared,  lead  to  hypocrisy. 
Poor-boxes  are  sent  about ; the  average  of  the  town-church  collection  (Wexford)  has  been 
£or  tlie  last  three  years.  There  is  no  general  subscription  by  all  classes. 

Widows  have  a decided  preference  over  those  who  have  illegitimate  children,  unless  the 
conduct  ot  the  latter  be  so  good  as  to  atone  for  their  crime  against  society. 

It  is  scarcely  ever  m the  power  of  a working  man  to  save,  so  as  to  provide  against  the 
destitution  of  Ins  widow  and  children.  ^ 


Par.  of  Maa/ats, 
Mulranhin  and 
Ruthniacnee. 
Bar.  of  Forth  and 
Bargy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Edward  Cookman,  esq.— Rev.  Michael  Fenwick.— John-  Nixon  Nunn,  esq.— Rev.  Solomon 
Richards.— Mr.  Patrick  White,  corn  merchant. 

The  number  of  widows  with  children,  living  on  their  own  earnings,  is  very  small,  but 
whatever  are  so  depending,  live  in  a more  wretched  condition  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 
Having  not  always  two  meals  a day,  and  those  of  potatoes  and  herrings,  or  perhaps  milk. 

1 neve  iS  no  employment  for  women  by  which  they  could  support  their  children,  except 
tney  belonged  to  some  trade.  The  wages  in  the  country,  except  they  are  tradespeople,  are 
very  low  for  female  employment,  generally  6 d.  a day  without  food.  They  have  not  resorted 
m tnis  parish  to  selling  illicit  spirits  as  a means  of  living ; but  the  practice  of  selling  whiskey 
at  tunerais  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  fruitful  source  of  mischief, 
they  receive  no  assistance  by  applying  at  petty  sessions. 

In  some  instances  the  landowners  give  cabins  and  gardens  to  the  widows  of  men  who  have 
been  their  tenants,  but  in  the  case  of  absentees  it  seldom  happens ; nor  is  it  usual  for  trades- 
men or  manufacturers  to  support  the  widows  of  those  who  worked  for  them,  nor  indeed  can 
a1^  kut,  tlley  assist  them.  The  gentry  give  no  regular  support  to  them  in  the  way 

ot  subscription  j their  relatives  sometimes  do. 

rp/hetlab<lurers1  are.very  kind  to  the  widows  in  giving  them  help  in  labour  and  other 
pec  s;  they  also  give  to  them  in  subscriptions,  through  the  medium  of  benefit  societies, 
ldows  are  often  driven  to  begging,  both  near  home  and  away  from  it,  and  sometimes 
in  h”  K°StrUti0n 's  ^le  resi,It  their  miseries ; the  children  too  almost  inevitably  grow  up 
,1  a. 'Is  ,°I  Fice ; the  evils  to  society  are  greater  by  thus  driving  a woman  to  prostitution, 
tnan  by  the  increase  of  population  growing  from  early  marriages.  ■ 

JNo  relief  from  congregational  collections  in  the  parish  bestowed  on  widows, 
upscnptions  among  all  classes  for  their  relief  are  unknown  in  the  parish. 

1 ows  who  have  children  are  worse  off  than  mothers  of  illegitimate  children, 
wi  1 1S  ln\Poss'bIe>  *n  the  majority  of  cases,  for  a working  man  to  lay  by  a provision  for  his 
known  to  d C^'*^ren‘  Carpenters  and  masons  may  better  do  it,  but  many  have  not  been 
°.5.  °* 


Parish  Monart. 
Bar.  Scarewalsh. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Culiagli,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Old  Ross, 
Rosstroit  and 
Clonmorc- 
Bar.  Bantry. 


Rev.  William  Brennan,  roman-catholic  curate. — John  Berkeley  Deane,  esq. — William  R. 

Farmer,  esq.— Rev.  William  Flenxon.— Martin  Fowlett,  m.d. — Rev.  Thomas  Harman— 

Edward  Keogh,  esq.,  dep.-sovereign,  New  Ross. — Rev.  James  Morgan,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's. 

The  number  of  poor  widows  in  the  parish  was  not  exactly  known  to  the  witnesses  ; but 
those  who  are  so  destitute  as  to  be  without  relatives  able  to  assist  them,  are  in  a far  more 
wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  being  often  reduced  to  one  meal  of  potatoes 
a day. 

There  is  no  employment  peculiarly  open  to  widows,  but  in  many  cases  they  obtain  a pre- 
ference. It  was  not  conceived  possible  for  persons  of  the  labouring-  classes  to  lay  up  any 
provision  for  their  widows ; nor  is  it  easy,  if  indeed  it  is  at  all  possible,  for  widows  to  procure 
by  any  industry  a sufficient  support  for  their  children. 

Widows  are  frequently  permitted  to  retain  the  cabin  and  a small  “ bit”  of  land  at  a trifling 
rent,  but  the  witnesses  could  not  say  that  this  was  the  case  on  the  land  of  absentee  proprietors. 
The  widows  of  tradesmen  receive  assistance  through  the  medium  of  benefit  societies,  but  not 
from  those  who  had  employed  their  husbands.  The  gentry  have  a kind  feeling  of  charity  to 
the  poor  widows,  and  subscribe  for  them ; and  all  their  relatives  assist  widows. 

When  widows  are  driven  to  beg,  they  usually  seek  alms  in  their  own  neighbourhood; 
strangers  are  not  encouraged.  Not  an  instance  was  known  where  a widow  in  this  district 
was  forced  by  her  wants  to  prostitution. 

In  times  of  peculiar  distress  a general  subscription  is  raised,  out  of  which  widows  receive 
a share;  but  there  is  no  regular  permanent  subscription  fund  for  widows. 


Parish  Temple- 
shannon . 
Town  of  Ennis- 
corthy. 

Bar.  Bul/aghkcen. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Chartres. — Mr.  William  Goodison,  fanner. — Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow,  farmer— 
Mr.  Edward  Webster,  farmer  and  miller. 

Widows  with  families  are  decidedly  the  worst  off  in  this  parish;  they  are  often  reduced 
to  one  meal  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  Thomas  Sparrow  says,  te  In  hard  times  it  often  comes 
to  counting  the  potatoes.” 

There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  employment  peculiarly  open  to  tliem ; but  some  of  them 
sell  whiskey,  especially  at  funerals  ; they  make  a regular  trade  of  attending  on  funerals,  and 
other  assemblages  of  the  lower  classes,  and  thereby  avoid  paying  for  a licence. 

There  are  some  proprietors  who  assist  those  widows  whose  husbands  had  resided  for  any 
length  of  time  on  their  estates ; hut  there  are  many  who  act  in  a very  different  manner. 
There  is  not  an  instance  known  where  such  relief  was  giveii  on  the  estate  of  an  absentee. 

There  is  not  any  general  fund  among  the  gentry  for  relief  of  widows,  but  their  relatives  are 
very  liberal  to  them. 

When  a widow  happens  to  be  exceedingly  distressed,  some  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood 
who  are  able  to  afford  it  occasionally  take  charge  of  the  children. 

Widows  when  driven  to  begging  commonly  go  away  from  home,  and  beg  where  their 

former  condition  was  not  known.  and  witnesses  supposed  that  their  necessitous 

and  unprotected  state  must  often  expose  them  to  temptations,  ending  in  prostitution. 

Widows,  in  common  with  others,  are  enrolled  on  the  church  list ; but  none  except  pro- 
testants  are  admitted  to  the  charity.  The  amount  given  to  each  was  considered  to  be  too 
trifling  to  be  a means  of  proselyting ; nor  was  it  known  that  any  person  made  any  hypo- 
critical professions  of  religion  for  the  purpose  of  being  placed  on  the  list. 

Tradesmen  in  towns  might  he  able  to  make  some  provision  for  their  widows,  and  are  known 
to  do  so";  but  with  the  great  mass  of  the  agricultural  population,  it  is  entirely  out  of  the 
question.  Many  able-bodied  men  would  be  glad,  at  certain  seasons,  to  work  for  their  food 
and  lodging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

. Mr.  John  Blake. — William  Glasscot,  esq. — John  Rossiter,  farmer John  Usher,  esq. 

Par.  IVhitcchurch 

Tintern.  Widows  with  families  of  young  children  are  certainly  the  worst  off  among  the  poor, 

Bar.  Skelboume.  being  obliged  in  very  many  instances  to  live  on  two  scanty  meals  of  potatoes  in  the  day. 

_ If  they  can  obtain  a little  milk  they  are  fortunate ; they  frequently  have  nothing  but  water 

to  drink. 

Before  the  ruin  of  the  linen  trade,  and  of  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  this  barony,  widows 
could  obtain  tolerably  good  wages  by  spinning,  &c. ; but  at  present  there  are  scarcely  any 
regular  modes  by  which  they  can  obtain  a maintenance ; the  children,  however,  are  often 
able  to  earn  enough  for  their  own  support. 

The  widow  is  occasionally  allowed  to  retain  the  cabin  and  garden  at  a small  rent,  some- 
times at  none  at  all,  and  indeed  there  is  every  disposition  among  all  classes  to  help  the  poor 
widows. 

The  young  labourers  sometimes  assist  the  widows  by  giving  them  an  evening’s  labour,  but 
never  on  Sundays,  as  Sunday-work,  except  in  harvest,  is  unknown. 
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Widows  are  often  obliged  to  beg,  but  in  general  they  do  so  near  home,  as  they  are  better 
treated  by  those  who  know  them  than  by  strangers.  In  cases  of  begging,  of  course  the 
children  are  reared  in  all  the  miseries  of  a vagrant  life. 

Some  widows  receive  relief  from  congregational  lists,  but  only  those  of  the  same  persuasion 
but  the  sum  given  is  so  small  as  not  to  produce  any  effect  in  proselyting,  neither  has  any 
attempt  at  it  been  made  here.  J 

In  very  few  cases  is  it  in  the  power  of  one  of  the  labouring  men  to  make  any  provision  for 
his  widow  and  children. 


Widows 

with  Children; 


Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens.Esq. 
W.T.M‘Cullagh,Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Patrick  M'Dermott,  farmer.— M.  Gilloghy,  weaver.— John  Finn,  tailor.— John  Hehir,  Munster 
carpenter.— Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper.— John  Hynes,  corn  dealer,  and  occupier  of  County  Clare. 

200  acres.— John  Hynes,  junior,  farmer — Patrick  Norton,  serjeant  of  police Peter  

O’Lougiilin,  labourer.— Thaddeos  Salmon,  farmer.— Thomas  Scanlan,  farmer William  £xa™“'a'ion3  t^en  by 

ScANXANj  schoolmaster.  “ 


The  witnesses  present  were  able  to  enumerate  about  38  widows  who  had  families  of  Parish  Abbey  and 
young  children,  without  any  other  support  than  their  own  earnings.  « Their  condition  ” Oughtmanagk. 
said  Hehir,  “ may  be  said  to  be  miserable  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  their  bar.  Burren. 

families,  who  never  can  contribute  to  their  own  support,  in  a place  where  there  is  not  suffi-  

cient  employment  for  grown  up  people.”  Mr.  Hynes  also  observes,  pointing  to  some 
women  who  were  picking  muscles  and  other  shell-fish  on  the  rocks,  that  half  of°them  were 
widows,  or  the  children  of  widows;  they  have  no  other  “ kitchen”  to  their  bad  potatoes 
than  the  unwholesome  stuff  they  pick  up  there  at  low  tides,  and  limpets  and  periwinkles 
often  constitute  their  entire  meal.  They,  in  common  with  the  other  poor,  are  often  attacked 
with  English  cholera  after  the  use  of  such  food ; but  though  they  know  perfectly  well  the 
cause  of  their  illness,  necessity  compels  them  again  to  revert  to  it. 

“ It  is  long  since,”  said  Scanlan,  “ that  a woman  could  support  herself  by  her  own  in- 
dustry. Spinning  is  nearly  done  away  with ; formerly,  indeed,  there  were  ‘ flannel  fairs  ’ 
which  were  frequented  by  buyers  from  the  north ; if  you  looked  into  a house,  during  the 
long  nights,  you  would  see  them  full  of  women,  carding  and  spinning,  and  the  rent  of  lome 
farmers  was  easily  paid  by  the  labour  of  their  females.  There  is  nothing  of  that  kind  now 
and  a woman  is  lucky  if  she  can  get  employment  two  months  of  the  year  in  the  fields.”  Mr! 

Hynes  also  added  on  this  point,  “ Let  a woman  do  what  she  can,  and  she  cannot  support  two 
children  by  her  labour ; and  as  for  spinning,  they  can  only  get  their  food  by  it.  I five  two 
wmmen  a stone  of  wool,  and  they  are  nine  days  in  spinning  it;  for  that  they  only  get  4s. 
between  them,  and  that  is  4 d.  beyond  the  usual  price.  Many  of  them  spin  the  entire  dav 
m a farmer’s  house,  and  get  nothing  beyond  their  diet.”  There  is  not  an  instance  known 
m the  parish  of  a widow  being  engaged  in  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits.  Private  distillation  is 
almost  unknown,  from  the  total  absence  of  fuel.  The  parish  gives  them  no  assistance  nei- 
ther are  there  petty  sessions  held  from  which  they  could  draw  any  relief  by  a participation 
in  the  fines  levied.  r 

Not  one  of  the  witnesses  present  had  known  a single  instance  where  the  owner  of  the 
estate  had  made  any  provision  for  the  widows  of  those  tenants  who  had  lived  and  worked 
upon  it.  Salmon  said  that  they  are  not  turned  out  of  their  husband’s  ground  at  once 
merely  because  they  are  widows,  but  that  happens  before  long,  as  soon  as  they  are  unable 
to  pay  their  rents.  No  landlord  in  the  parish  had  even  given  to  his  knowledge  a cabin  rent- 
free  to  any  one.  There  were  no  mechanics  or  tradesmen  in  the  parish,  the  population  bein°- 
purely  agricultural.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe,  for  there  are  none  resident.  As  to  any 
support  they  receive  from  their  relatives,  it  was  observed,  that  a widow  has  but  a weak 
claim  for  support  on  any  of  her  relations,  except  her  father,  and  in  general  they  derive  but 
little  from  them. 

It  very  seldom  occurs  that  a farmer  will  give  a widow  credit  for  con-acre,  and  when  she 
does  obtain  it,  it  is  in  general  badly  managed.  She  has  not  money  to  purchase  a suffi- 
ciency of  seed  potatoes,  or  to  pay  the  hire  of  hands  for  setting  and  trenching  them.  The 
harvesting  of  a widow’s  crops  is  sometimes  performed  gratuitously  on  a Sunday  morning, 
before  mass,  by  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  assemble  for  the  purpose ; but 
this  iorms  the  amount  of  the  assistance  they  receive  from  the  labouring  classes  in  general  ; 
for  it  seldom  occurs  that  any  of  their  neighbours  relieve  them  from  the  burthen  of  main- 
taining their  children.  One  cannot  expect  this  of  people  who  are  nearly  as  badly  off  as 
themselves. — (Hehir.) 

Extreme  poverty  has,  in  some  widows,  overcome  the  sense  of  shame ; and  they  have  by 
degrees  become  confirmed  mendicants.  They  at  first  ask  charity  privately  from  their  im- 
mediate neighbours ; afterwards  they  go  as  far  perhaps  as  the  next  parish,  and  return  home 
at  night,  until  at  last  they  take  their  children  with  them,  and  quit  the  place  altogether, 

and  are  heard  of  as  begging  and  living  in  other  parts  of  the  country. — ( M‘ Der mo tt.) 

It  has  not  been  found  that  they  have  ever  become  prostitutes,  and  it  is  stated  that  not  a 
single  widow  belonging  to  the  parish  is  known  to  beg  in  it. 

Widows  have  not  the  advantage  there  of  even  the  trifling  pittance  afforded  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  by  the  church  collections.  At  the  catholic  chapels  the  collections  occa- 
°-5,  u 2 sionally 
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sionally  made  are  devoted  to  the  relief  of  those  specific  cases  of  distress  arising  from  sick- 
ness, or  some  other  calamity,  in  whose  behalf  they  are  set  on  foot. 

There  is  no  poor-box  or  general  subscriptions  of  any  kind. 

Widows  and  mothers  with  illegitimate  children  differ  but  little  in  the  quantity  of  food 
that  either  can  gain  by  her  own  exertions. 

For  some  time  after  the  death  of  her  husband  there  is  more  compassion  perhaps  felt  for 
the  widows,  but  this  soon  dies  away,  and  both  become  equally  destitute,  if  depending  on 
their  own  labour. — (j Hynes.) 

No  exertions  of  a labourer  would  enable  him  to  lay  by  anything  for  his  family  in  case 
of  his  death.  His  average  wages  are  less  than  7 d.  a day,  and  few  men  are  employed  more 
than  half  the  year,  many  not  more  than  five  months.  Their  wages  do  not  even  give 
them  food,  for  which  they  are  almost  entirely  dependant  on  the  produce  of  their  con-acre.— 
(Hynes.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bourke,  baker. — M.  Cahill,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres. — *Joiin  Carrig, 

labourer Anthony  Curry,  process-server. — Rev.  Michael  Dynon,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Kildysart. — The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart. — Dr.  Geary,  dis- 
pensary physician. — Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer,  with  about  12  acres. — Dennis  Hurly, 
shopkeeper. — 'John  Kinnahan,  labourer. — Patrick  M'Cabe,  weaver. — Mark  M‘ Mahon, 
grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart.— Mr.  M‘Namara,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer. — Patrick 
M1  Mahon,  farmer,  steward  to  Bindon  Scott,  esq. — Michael  Myers,  a small  publican  and 
labourer. — *Miciiael  O’Brien,  labourer. — James  O’Dea,  broker  in  the  village.— Daniel 
O’Grady,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer. — Michael  O’Shaugnessy,  victualler. —Henry 
Ross  Lewin,  esq.,  j.  p.— Serjeant  Scott,  police  serjeant. — The  Rev.  P.  Siieeiiy,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  Kildysart. 

There  are  about  27  widows  in  the  parish  who  are  unable  to  assist  their  mothers  in  earn- 
ing a livelihood.  Mr.  Sheehy  did  not  consider  the  greater  number  of  these  to  be  in  a more 
destitute  condition  than  many  of  the  labouring  people.  They  are  fortunate  enough,  gene- 
rally, to  retain  possession  of  some  small  piece  of  ground ; and  though  their  means  are 
exceedingly  limited,  their  penury  shows  itself  rather  in  the  inferior  quality  than  in  the 
diminished  quantity  of  their  daily  food.  They  live  on  dry  potatoes  ; and  there  is  hardly  an 
instance  of  their  being  able  to  keep  a cow. 

The  only  employments  peculiarly  calculated  for  widows  are  spinning  and  knitting,  and  at 
them  they  cannot  earn  more  than  2d.  a day,  such  as  this  occupation  now  is.  It  is  open  to 
them  during  the  entire  year ; but  it  is  manifest  that  when  potatoes  are  1 J d.  a stone,  they 
cannot  procure  more  than  would  feed  themselves ; and  most  of  them  have  more  than  three 
children ; some  of  them  more  than  five.  The  widow  Miers  gave  the  following  account  of 
herself : "lam  the  widow  of  a man  who  held  one  acre  of  ground  when  he  died,  14  years 
ago ; all  he  left  me  was  'll.  I had  four  children,  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  I was  pay- 
ing 2 1.  a year  for  the  rent  of  a cabin ; and  I thought  it  better  to  lay  out  my  money  in  build- 
ing one  for  myself  than  to  continue  under  such  a rent ; I did  build  one,  and  I pay  10s. 
a’  year  ground  rent  for  it,  and  for  two  perches  of  cabbage  garden.  My  sons  are  not  em- 
ployed more  than  five  months  in  the  year ; they  cannot  get  a bit  of  ground  in  the  county  of 
Clare  to  plant  their  potatoes,  and  they  are  obliged  to  take  half  an  acre  of  1 con-acre’  over  in 
the  county  of  Limerick  at  the  other  side  of  the  Shannon.  They  collect  dung  during  the 
winter,  and  buy  some  more,  and  in  the  spring  they  and  one  of  my  daughters  take  it  . over  in 
a canoe  which  they  hire,  and  plant  their  potatoes  ; in  the  autumn  they  return  and  dig  them, 
and  bring  them  home  across  the  water.  All  the  time  they  are  in  the  county  of  Limerick 
they  live  among  the  neighbours.”-!- 

The  parish  does  not  give  any  relief  whatever  to  this  class  of  poor  persons. 

Mr.  Finucane  is  the  only  landlord  in  the  parish  who  appears  to  think  that  the  widows  of 
the  tenants  have  any  the  least  claim  on  the  landlord,  wno  for  years  was  supported  by  the 
rents  which  he  drew  from  their  husbands.  This  gentleman  gives  cabins  and  small  gardens, 
rent-free,  to  several  poor  widows  on  his  estate  of  Coolmean.  The  other  landlords  seem  to 
neglect  their  tenantry  exactly  in  the  proportion  of  the  value  of  those  tenantry  to  them.  The 
resident  middleman,  next  to  the  small  farmer,  bears  the  largest  share  of  the  burden  of  the 
poor.  There  are  no  tradesmen  in  the  town  of  Kildysart ; the  shopkeepers  are  either  small 
farmers  or  labourers;  those  in  trade  of  any  kind,  therefore,  could  not  support  the  widows. 
The  gentry  never  subscribed  for  this  purpose ; and  indeed  there  are  not  six  living  in  the 


* These  three  men  have  no  land  attached  to  their  cabins ; they  take  “ muck  ground,"  (con-acre)  for 
•which  they  pay  from  5 1.  to  81.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 

t The  Shannon,  where  these  poor  people  cross  over,  is  at  least  10  miles  wide,  exceedingly  exposed  to 
sudden  and  dangerous  storms. 
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parish  who  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  that  class.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  some  of 
the  relations  of  a widow  to  send  her  a quantity  of  potatoes  occasionally ; but  they  were 
unable  to  find  an  instance  where  any  widow  having  children  was  supported  in  the  house  of 
a relation  or  connexion  ; one,  however,  the  widow  O’Neal,  who  has  no  children,  resides  in 
the  house  of  her  half  sister,  but  she  is  obliged  to  pay  3 d.  a week  for  her  lodging ; she  is 
admitted,  however,  to  share  the  meals  of  the  family. 

A spirit  of  much  kindness  actuates  the  population  towards  widows,  and  much  sympathy 
is  entertained  for  them,  especially  while  their  deprivation  is  recent.  In  the  course  of  a walk 
about  the  town  that  day  (Sunday),  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  suprised  at  seeing 
about  15  men  digging  potatoes,  and  on  making  inquiries  they  were  told  they  were  doing  it 
for  the  widow  Nolan,  and  that  this  w'as  the  second  Sunday  morning  which  they  had  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  Mrs.  Nolan  could  hardly  be  called  a destitute  widow,  for  she  possessed 
two  acres  of  potatoes ; but  her  husband  was  lately  dead,  and  it  was  thought  that  she  could 
not  long  continue  to  hold  her  land.  Mr.  Sheehy  afterwards  assured  them  that  this  appro- 
priation of  the  Sunday  morning  to  such  charitable  purposes  was  very  common,  and  that  the 
same  thing  often  took  place  on  other  church  holidays.  He  said  that  when  he  comes  across 
such  things  he  turns  away  his  head,  and  does  not  pretend  to  see  them.  Widows  are  seldom 
or  never  relieved  of  the  burthen  of  their  children  during  the  period  of  infancy,  by  any  of  their 
neighbours  taking  charge  of  them ; but  when  the  young  ones  grow  up  the  farmers  show  them 
a preference  as  servants.  With  respect  to  orphan  children,  they  always  find  an  asylum  in 
the  house  of  some  one  or  other  of  the  lower  classes,  and  generally  in  the  cabin  of  the  poor- 
est. “ If  some  retreat  of  this  kind  be  not  open  to  them,”  said  Mr.  Sheehy,  “ they  must 
starve  on  the  road-side,  for  there  is  no  legal  provision  whatever  for  them;  nor  were  there  in 
that  place,  as  elsewhere,  any  of  those  orders  of  benevolent  monks  who  take  charge  of  such 
helpless  creatures.” 

About  five  of  the  resident  beggars  are  widows,  having  young  children ; and  Mr.  Divan 
said  that  no  one  would  be  surprised  at  their  begging  who  were  aware  of  the  misery  they 
endured  before  they  commenced  asking  for  charity ; and  he  added,  that  they  form  the  class 
who,  in  general,  exhibit  most  aversion  to  mendicancy,  partly  because  their  distress  has  come 
suddenly  upon  them,  and  partly  because,  when  once  they  begin , they  can  hardly,  at  any  sub- 
sequent period,  look  forward  to  any  other  mode  of  gaining  their  livelihood.  In  this  respect 
they  differ  from  the  wife  of  an  unemployed  man,  who  may  always  hope  that  the  day  of  her 
husband’s  obtaining  employment  is  at  hand.  M ‘Mahon  said  he  recollected  one  or  two 
widows  who  were  left  with  many  children,  and  who,  after  struggling  some  time  at  home,  and 
living  nobody  knows  how,  privately  left  their  cabins,  and  have  not  been  heard  of  since  ; he 
supposed  they  are  begging  about  in  other  countries.  Major  Ross  Lewin  observed,  that 
prostitutes  are  rare  in  that  parish,  other  than  those  who  pass  through  as  strolling  beggars. 
Of  these,  many  of  them  give  themselves  out  as  widows ; but  they  are  not  believed ; not 
a single  widow  there  is  known  to  have  become  prostitute ; but  there  is  one  who  is  rather 
elderly,  to  whom  the  public  have  given  the  character  of  a procuress.  She  was  destitute 
when  she  commenced  the  trade ; but  she  has  since  been  enabled  to  purchase  a share  in 
a turf-boat  on  the  Shannon.  “.I  observed,”  said  Mr.  O’Grady,  “ that  the  children  of 
a widow,  from  their  mother  not  having  any  employment  for  them,  are  more  likely  to  become 
indolent  and  lazy  than  the  children  of  a labourer,  who  can',  if  he  has  nothing  else,  set  them 
about  collecting  manure  on  the  roads.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  schools  to  withdraw  them 
from  idleness.” 

The  only  regular  . congregational  collection  made  in  the  parish  is  that  at  the  established 
church;  it  never  exceeds  4 L.  in  the  year,  and  being  divided  among  11  persons,  of  whom  five 
are  widows,  the  share  which  falls  to  each  is  'not  large  enough  to  encourage  hypocrisy  or  to 
assist  the  inclination  to  make  proselytes.  They  were  assured  that  no  distinction  was  made 
as  to  the  religious  belief  of  those  who  participated  in  this  fund.  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy 
informed  them  that  he  was  frequently  appealed  to  by  the  protestant  rector  to  point  out 
•deserving  objects. 

There  was  neither  poor-box  nor  any  general  subscription  whatsoever. 

There  is  hardly  any  material  difference  between  the  condition  of  the  destitute  widow  with 
•young  children,  and  that  of  a woman  with  illegitimate  children;  the  former  may  get  on  the 
church  list,  which  the  latter  certainly  cannot.  If  a widow  have  a small  portion  of  land,  it 
will  be  gratuitously  tilled  Tor  her,  at  least  at  first ; a kindness  which  is  never  shown  to  the 
■mothers  of  bastards.  “ But,”  said  Mr.  Sheehy,  “ we  cannot  call  a widow  who  has  land  des- 
titute : in  other  respects,  both  the  classes  of  women  who  have  been  alluded  to  are  upon  a par, 
except  as  to  character;  both  live  on  charity,  and  are  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  such  a pre- 
carious mode  of  subsistence ; at  the  same  time  more  compassion  is  felt  on  all  hands  for  the 
respectable  poor  widow.”  No  such  effect  as  incontiuency  has  ever  been  observed  from  the 
sessions  granting  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  and  not  allowing  relief  to  widows. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  for  the  labouring  man  to  save  anything;  he  who  has  a little 
land  occasionally  lays  by  something,  but  in  most  instances  the  expenses  of  the  sickness 
which  has  caused  the  death  of  the  husband,  absorbs  any  pittance  which  extreme  economy 
has  enabled  him  to  accumulate. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  bj 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilfarboy, 
(including  town  oi 
Mihovm  Malbay.) 
Bar.  Ibrickane. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Andrew  Clancy,  farmer  with  100  acres.— Dr.  Costelloe,  of  the  dispensary. — Rev.  Andrew 

Davoran,  protestant  rector Michael  Heiiir,  innkeeper.— John  Keane,  a farmer  of  seven 

acres. — Mathias  Kearny,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  P.  M'Guane,  roman-catholic  curate— 

John  Maguire,  blacksmith Daniel  M'Knight,  weaver. — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith.— F.  6. 

Morony,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Morony,  postmaster. — Michael  Murrough,  farmer  of  11  acres 

Patrick  Murrough,  land  surveyor,  and  a farmer  holding  10  acres. — John  Owens,  grocer. 


Both  Kenny  and  Maguire  estimated  the  number  of  widows  having  families  of  young 
children,  and  without  any  support  but  their  own  earnings,  at  about  30.  Clancy  said  he 
thought  the  number  is  rather  greater,  for  Some  women  may  be  ranked  among  this  class  who 
have  grown  up  children ; if  those  children  leave  their  mothers  to  become  farm  servants  at 
low  wages,  and  are  unable  to  send  any  assistance  to  their  families.  Murrogh  said  that, 
speaking  from  those  about  him,  he  would  say  that  they  were  by  far  the  most  wretched  por- 
tion of  the  community ; there  are  none  of  them  who  have  more  than  two  meals  a day,  and 
their  poverty  in  summer  often  reduces  them  to  one. 

The  only  permanent  employment  which  a widow  of  this  class  can  find  is  in  spinning  or 
knitting.  Maguire,  who  sometimes  purchases  the  produce  of  such  occupations  from  them 
said,  that  they  never  could  make  more  than  2 £ d.  or  3d.  a day,  and  that,  though  willing  to 
work,  many  of  them  cannot  obtain  this  pittance  from  the  want  of  funds  to  purchase  either 
wool  or  the  necessary  implements  to  work  with.  “A  shilling,”  said  he,  "would  enable 
them  to  begin  with,  but  as  for  that  matter,  they  may  as  well  want  a pound,  for  they  can  get 
neither.”  ° 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  found  the  widow  Halloran  employed  in  making  a quilt; 
she  worked  eight  hours  a day,  and  it  would  take  her  a week  to  finish  it,  and  all  she 
had  bargained  for  was  J s.  She  said  she  could  do  the  job  sooner  if  she  could  work  after 
sunset,  but  she  could  not  afford  a candle.  It  may  thus  be  estimated  what  the  value  of  that 
industry  is  which  could  not  afford  the  outlay  of  one  halfpenny  on  candlelight  to  pursue  it. 
This  poor  widow  was  considered  a dexterous  needle  woman  in  her  branch,  and  yet  she  allowed 
herself,  that  she  would  be  satisfied  to  work  in  a farmer’s  house  at  it  both  by  daylight  and 
candlelight  for  her  food,  and  the  comforts  of  a good  fire  to  sit  by,  without  any  wages  at  all. 
They  asked  her  what  would  become  of  her  children  while  she  thus  laboured  gratuitously, 
and  she  answered,  that  whatever  the  charity  of  the  neighbours  gave  them  would  go  farther 
amongst  them  when  she  would  be  absent  herself.  A man  who  happened  to  be  standing  by, 
said  that  he  would  not  give  a halfpenny  a day  for  what  any  widow  in  the  parish  would  be 
able  to  earn  by  the  labour  of  her  hands.  In  fact,  eveiy  person  to  whom  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners spoke  upon  the  subject,  said  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  any  woman  to 
maintain  herself  and  her  children  by  her  own  exertions.  Parochial  assistance  is  unknown; 
and  the  question  whether  the  absentee  proprietors,  who  hold  nearly  the  entire  parish,  ever 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  those  who  paid  them  rent,  was  answered  with  a laugh  that  ex- 
pressed astonishment  at  the  thought  of  such  a thing  being  entertained.  Morrogh,  who  was 
a tithe  valuator,  and  knew  the  circumstances  of  every  holding  in  the  parish,  declared  that 
he  never  knew  an  instance  where  a widow  was  spared  either  in  tithe  or  rent;  they  were 
unable  also  to  ascertain  that  a single  widow  had  either  ground  or  a cabin  rent-free ; and 
sevem  whom  they  visited  appeared,  at  least  in  proportion  to  the  misery  of  their  habitations, 
to  pay  a higher  rent  than  others  in  their  vicinity. 

The  shopkeepers  do  not  relieve  this  class  to  any  extent,  beyond  the  gift  of  food  occasion- 
ally, as  their  means  would  not  afford  it;  and  Hehir  observed  that  the  same  may  also  be  said 
01  the  resident  gently,  who  do  not  amount  to  more  than  five  or  six  in  number.  Keane 
remarked  that  the  widow  of  a relative  was  not  considered  to  have  any  claim  for  support; 
she  may  be  lightened  of  one  or  two  children  by  her  friends,  but  not  until  they  were  able  to 
work  for  tlieir  diet. 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  agricultural  population,  a widow,  who  does  not  beg,  seeks 
tier  only  certain  means  of  support  in  the  acquisition  of  a small  piece  of  con-acre ; but  even  this 
S if-  "u  S d™{'ulty  m obtaining,  as  she  cannot  find  sufficient  manure  for  it,  and  though  paying 
a high  rent,  she  has  no  remunerating  return.  The  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood  will  dig 
Her  potatoes  for  her  in  the  autumn,  sometimes  on  a Sunday  morning  before  mass,  but  it  is 
not  usual  with  them  to  set  them  gratuitously.  To  compass  that  portion  of  her  tillage,  it  is 
not  uncommon  for  a widow  who  has  young  children  to  send  two  or  three  of  them,  day  after 
day,  to  work  for  some  one  of  her  neighbours  in  weeding  ground  or  tending  cattle ; and  for  a 
week,  s labour  of  her  children  in  this  manner,  she  considered  herself  amply  repaid  by  the 
labour  of  an  able-bodied  man  for  a single  day. — (Molony.) 

Kenny  observed,  that  let  the  endeavours  of  a woman  of  this  class  be  what  they  may,  he 
new  full  well,  that  there  are  many  days  on  which  she  cannot  possibly  procure  sufficient 
lood  without  appealing  to  the  charity  of  those  about  her.  Out  of  regard,  however,  to  her 
relations,  who  do  not  acknowledge  her  claim  upon  them,  she  will  do  this  privately  at  first ; 
she  will  next  go  to  a remote  part  of  the  parish;  and  at  length  she  will  not  hesitate  to  go 
where  she  thinks  she  will  meet  with  most  success.  Mr.  Maguane  did  not  think  that  the 
demoralization  of  begging,  coupled  with  necessity,  ever  led  to  such  an  extreme  as  pvostitu- 
lon,  at  least  he  did  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a widow  having  an  illegitimate  child.  The 
influence  of  mendicancy  is  often  more  perceptible  on  the  children  than  on  the  mother,  for  as 

she 
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she  considers  it  to  be  her  interest  to  carry  them  about  with  her  as  a means  of  exciting  com- 
miseration, they  become  accustomed  to  habits  of  idleness,  and  from  their  youth  are°  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  impressions  of  vice.  As  they  grow  up,  they  are  generally  able,  both  males 
and  females,  to  obtain  engagements  as  farm  servants;  but  it  has  been  observed,  that  the 
latter  are  the  most  frequent  victims  of  seduction  amongst  a class  of  domestics  peculiarly 
exposed  to  that  danger.  Their  illegitimate  offspring,  Mr.  Maguane  considered  as  likely  to 
prove  worse  subjects  than  others,  even  under  favourable  circumstances,  and  thus  he  has 
known  the  poverty  of  an  individual  entail  the  worst  of  consequences  even  on  her 
descendants. 

About  six  widows  are  to  be  found  among  the  13  persons  who  participate  in  the  money 
collected  at  the  protestant  church ; they  are  all  roman-catholics,  and  it  is  not  thought  that 
any  attempt  has  ever  been  made  to  withdraw  them  from  their  faith.  It  must  at  tne  same 
time  be  allowed,  that  2 s.  a year,  the  largest  sum  received  from  this  fund,  does  not  offer 
any  great  temptation  to  hypocrisy.  As  to  relief  given  in  this  manner  being-  a tax  on  one 
persuasion  for  the  aid  of  the  poor  of  another,  Mr.  Kenny  observed,  “ that  though  it  might 
appear  so,  yet  the  people  of  that  other  persuasion  were  taxed  to  raise  a church  over  the 
heads  of  the  first.” 

There  was  no  other  poor-box  besides  that  alluded  to,  nor  was  there  any  other  contribution 
of  any  kind  known. 

Mr.  Davoren  observed,  that  if  he  compares  the  condition  of  a widow  and  her  family  with 
that  of  the  mother  of  a bastard,  they  certainly  would  find  no  advantage  on  the  side  of  the 
widow.  The  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  will  certainly  not  be  placed  on  the  church  list, 
Lut  then  that  is  so  small ; and,  on  the  other  hand,  she  will  generally  make  out  a case  that 
will  get  her  2/.  or  S /.  annual  wages;  she  finds  employment  as  readily  as  the  widow,  or  if 
she  thinks  proper  to  beg,  her  greater  assurance  will  procure  her  increased  gain. 

The  good  character  of  the  widow  may  not  be  taken  into  account,  for,  if  reduced  to  men- 
dicancy, she  goes,  as  often  happens,  to  distant  places  where  she  will  not  be  known,  and 
will  probably  be  considered  of  the  same  stamp  as  the  other.  Granting  wages  to  the  one  and 
not  giving  relief  to  the  other,  has  not  had  the  effect  of  producing  incontinency. 


Widows 

with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilfarboy, 
(including  town  of 
MiltoOm  Malbay.') 
Bar.  Ibrickane. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Bev.  Michael  Comyn,  roman-catholic  rector. — Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  roman-catholic  curate. — 

Simon  Curry,  nailor — John  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres. — John  Daly,  able-bodied  Parish  Kilferagh, 
beggarman — Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding. — George  Fitzgerald,  esq.  VlUage  of  hLdkee. 
gentleman  farmer. — Thomas  Foley,  small  farmer. — Thomas  Healy,  beggarman. — Patrick  Bar . Moyarta. 

Hehir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer. — William  M‘  Donnell, 
labourer. — Joshua  M'Enerny,  middling  farmer.— James  M ‘Maiion,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, protestant  curate — Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician. — Thomas  Studdert,  esq.,  j.  p. — 

Patrick  Siiillagh,  middling  farmer. — Cropton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esq.,  j.  p. — And  several 
others,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 


“ It  is  quite  impossible  for  me,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn,  “ to  ascertain  the  number  of 
distressed  widows ; there  are  a great  many  certainly,  not  less  than  30,  who  have  nothing 
hut  their  own  resources  to  depend  on,  and  they  are  in  a wretched  state  ; though  not  worse 
oft  than  a labourer  with  a very  large  family,  or  one  afflicted  with  illness ; and  though  in 
summer  they  may  occasionally  be  in  a state  of  great  want,  and  be  obliged  to  live  on  scanty 
meals,  the  kindness  of  their  friends,  and  the  general  feeling  of  pity  among  their  neighbours, 
lead  me  to  think  they  are  not  in  that  forlorn  state  which  strangers  might  seem  at  first  to 
imagine.”  And  Curtil  remarks,  “ I could  name  you  many  of  these  widows  in  the  parish 
who  are  as  comfortable  as  I am ; God  knows  that  is  not  great,  but  though  we  are  wretchedly 
poor,  I cannot  say  I have  more  reason  than  others  to  grumble.  As  for  the  number  of  meals 
that  the  widows  eat,  they  are  the  same  as  the  most  of  us,  and  that  is  two  scanty  ones,  during 
most  of  the  year.” 

Widows  huckster  a little  in  the  village.  They  pick  potatoes  for  a short  time  in  the  year, 
at  4d.  a day,  if  they  are  equal  to  it,  and  always  spin  and  knit;  but  more  for  their  own 
consumption  than  for  sale.  If  a widow'  has  a large  family,  four  or  five  children,  she  will 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  live  by  her  industry ; she  must  get  relief  from  her  friends. 

Shillough  says,  “ If  a widow  has  a small  holding  and  pays  her  rent  regularly,  she  will  be 
allowed  to  remain ; but  if  she  fails  to  do  that,  she  will  be  treated  like  every  one  else, 
turned  adrift.” 


ihe  widows  in  this  district  generally  rear  a pig,  and  get  half  an  acre  of  mode  ground, 
(con-acre, 1 which  the  neighbours  frequently  till  tor  them,  and  this  will  be  done  on  Sundays 
and  holidays,  before  mass ; and  though  the  labourers  have  no  regular  subscription  for  them, 
yet  there  is  no  little  kindness  which  will  not  readily  be  exercised  towards  them. 

Widows  get  a portion  of  the  church  collections,  in  common  with  other  objects,  without 
any  religious  distinction ; occasionally,  when  a case  of  extraordinary  distress  is  made  known 
to  the  priest,  a collection  is  made  at  the  chapel. 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  is  evident  that  widows  are  better  off  than  the  mothers  of 
illegitimate  children. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Examinations  nim  by  JaMI!S  Bmu“.  sma11  shopkeeper.— PaT  CoUMEMt,  Weaver.— Malt!  CoURMEEN,  his  wife,  emplovrt 

P.  F.  Johnston,  Fj,q.  to  nurse  a deserted  child.— Pat  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres. Pat  Dooi  an  ^ ^ • 

E.  B.  Mo  Hoy,  Esq.  (lent  beggar.— Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres John  Gilmore,  innkeeper. -p?" 

Parish  Ki/laloe.  Hehir>  a mendicant.— Pat  M‘Donnell,  labourer.— Captain  Martin,  j.  1*.— Judy  Minahah” 

Bar.  Tulla.  town  beggar. — Mr.  O Brien. Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish. Dr  Pur 

don,  dispensary  surgeon.— Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker.- Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-catholic 

curate.  Widow  Slattery.— Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate.— Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan 
roman-catholic  priest.  ' 

Mr. Vaughan  states,  “ I think  there  are  not  less  than  60  destitute  widows  in  my  parish  " 
The  state  of  these  widows  is  most  deplorable;  many,  indeed  most  of  them,  have  too  much 
pride  to  beg  openly,  and  they  stay  at  home  in  their  wretched  cabin,  pining  in  hopeless  misery 
iheir  entire  support,  if  they  have  not  been  able  to  retain  any  of  the  land  of  their  husbands 
or  if  they  have  not  children  capable  and  willing  to  support  them,  is  the  precarious  charitv 
of  their  own  equals,  who  are  often  little  better  oft'  than  themselves.  Assistant  Commissioner 
visited  some  of  them.  ■ The  first  was  Mary  Slattery.  On  asking  for  her  at  her  own  door 
the  decency  of  her  appearance  caused  surprise,  but  her  comfort  was  only  apparent.  “ I am  ’’ 
said  she,  « the  widow  of  a pensioner,  and  have  not  a single  person  on  this  earth  to  look  to 
1 can  get  no  employment,  and,”  pointing  to  the  fire,  “ I had  not  a halfpenny  to  buy  a sod 
ot  turf  to  warm  a drink  for  my  sick  child  till  a neighbour  gave  me  what  is  in  the  grate.  All 
1 or  my  family  had  to  eat  to-day  was  four  cold  potatoes,  and  now  I have  nothing,  for  nw 
supper.  I pay  Is.  a week  rent  for  this  cabin.  I let  that  comer  of  it  there  to  a woman  and 
her  four  children  for  Is.  6d.  a week ; and  though  she  pays  me  that,  the  rain  comes  down 
through  the  roof  on  her,  and  she  never  slept  a wink  last  night,  trying  how  she  could  keen 
her  bedclothes  dry.  As  God  knows  my  heart  and  my  conscience,  where  I spent  the  nisrht 
myself  -was  on  the  hearthstone  crying,  and  praying  that  God  would  look  down  on  me  mid 
my  children.  A second  woman  was  the  widow  of  a day-labourer  who  had  died  of  the 
cholera,  She  had  four  children;  three  were  young;  the  fourth,  if  he  were  well,  would  be 
able  to  support  her;  but  he  was  labouring  under  a disease  of  the  chest,  for  which  he  had; 
been  occasionally  under  the  care  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  for  four  years.  None  of  these 
poor  creatures  had  yet  broken  their  fast.  The  mother  was  preparing  a scanty  meal  of  small 
and  unwholesome  potatoes,  which  she  had  collected  from  a field  after  the  labourers  had 
removed  the  crop.  The  woman  had  been  in  England,'  and  bitterly  deplored  that  she  had 
ever  left  it,  as  her  children  had  been  bom  there.  These  and  other  widows  have  no  employ- 
ment whatever,  except  occasionally  as  charwomen.  When  Mrs.  Arbutlmot,  a charitable 
£<!*  J*?  all,!e'  sh*used  provide  employment  for  a few  widows  by  spinning,  knitting, 
witii  ” IS°W’  SayS  Mary  Cartliy>  “ we  Iiave  not  the  means  to  buy  the  materials  to  begin 

There  are  no  instances oflandlords  providing  the  widows  of  their  tenants,  further  than  allow- 
ing  them  to  retain  their  holdings,  and  this  only  so  long  as  they  continue  to  pay  the  rent, 
ihere  was  one  case  mentioned,  in  which  a landowner  had  remitted  15s.  to  a woman  whose 
protesLnt  b:shopl  le  °n,yreSular  fund  arisinS  frora  the  gentry  is  the  contribution  of  the 

The  labourers  make  it  a constant  practice  to  assist  poor  widows  with  part  of  a day’s, 
labour;  and  while  the  widow  s misfortune  is  recent  she  rarely  wants  the  aid  of  her  neigh- 
1\VVld°AV  i turf  t0/u>  or  corn  or  potatoes  to  be  dug,  they  assemble  on  a Sunday 
-J,  Vy  D,°yle  W-  t^iey  do  nothing  for  a married  woman,  but  for  a widow 
they  mil  work  early  on  Sunday  morning.”  An  instance  came  within  tile  knowledge  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioners,  where  nearly  two  acres  of  potatoes  belonging  to  a widow  had  been 
dug  by  more  than  20  men,  on  two  consecutive  Sundays. 

gelZlyL7/ttefpariI°0r  ^ pVbUdy’  md  whea  ™ driven  to  it  they 

of  ™dows’ and  moat  of  them  are  — tWte; 

tooAmueh' SiditoTo^Sh8-6  °Jildf,V0'lId  ""f.. lo"g  hesitate  to  beg;  a widow  would  have 
loo  muen  pnae  to  do  so.  blie  is  therefore  more  likely  to  be  badly  off. 

he  almost  imnotThlfl?6^®/01  lalTi  a?4  lhe  difficultv  of  obtaining  it,  that  it  would 

ne  almost  impossible  for  a man  to  provide  for  his  widow  or  children. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Widows 

with  Children. 


Austin  Carrig,  one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Instruction 

Thomas  Curran,  dyer  and  pawnbroker.— James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper. Lawrence 

Doherty,  labourer.— John  Donogiiue,  a cottier,  holding  five  acres. — Doctor  Finucane,  dis- 
pensary surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer. — James  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres. Thomas 

Lysaght,  labourer. — Austin  M'Carthy,  a cottier  holding  two  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally  p.  r. 

— Patrick  M'Namara,  weaver. — Mr.  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector. John 

Malone,  a cottier  holding  four  acres.— John  JMorissy,  weaver. — James  Mulqueny,  farmer  of 
five  acres.— John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer. — Patrick  Quinn,  baker. — Widow  Rourke 
widow  of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans. — Matthias  Tiiynne,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Arch- 
dean Wiiitty,  protestant  rector,  and  justice  of  the  peace. — Mechanics,  labourers  and  others 
besides  the  above,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esu. 
E.  D.  Blolloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Kilmanaheen. 
Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Although  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  widows  having  fami- 
lies of  young  children  in  the  parish,  yet,  according  to  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses,  it 
may  safely  be  laid  down  as  a rule,  that  their  condition  is  most  deplorable  throughout  the 
whole  district.  As  to  their  general  diet,  however,  it  has  not  been  observed  that  their  meals 
were  fewer  in  number,  nor  more  scanty  in  quantity  than  those  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
general,  who  are  as  badly  off  as  they  can  possibly  be ; and  when  it  is  considered  liow  limited 
the  sources  of  employment  are  which  are  open  to  these  poor  creatures,  and  how  little  assist- 
ance they  can  possibly  derive  from  their  relatives,  it  seems  not  a little  extraordinaiy  how 
they  are  able  to  exist  at  all;  the  more  particularly  when  one  considers  how  reluctant  they 

are  to  beg,  which  is  a condition  bearing  no  comparison,  in  point  of  comfort,  to  their  own 

(Rev.  Mr.  M‘Nally.) 

A little  washing  occasionally,  and  some  knitting  and  spinning,  by  which  they  might  earn 
about  9d.  a week  throughout  the  year,  are  all  the  known  sources  of  employment 'open  to 
poor  widows  in  that  part  of  the  country.  The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  no  widow  with 
a large  family  of  young  children  could  possibly  maintain  herself  without  some  assistance, 
derived  either  from  her  friends  or  from  the  charity  of  the  benevolent.  It  has  never  been 
remarked  that  these  people  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  illicit  spirits.  They  never  receive 
any  parochial  assistance,  nor  were  any  of  them  known  to  hold  their  land  rent-free. 

There  was  in  fact  no  systematic  plan  of  relief  afforded  to  widows  by  any  of  the  landed 
proprietors  in  that  parish,  that  any  of  the  witnesses  ever  heard  of;  and  this  remark  applies 
equally  to  resident  as  well  as  non-resident  lords  of  the  soil.  Even  the  commou  relief  afforded 
to  the  widows  of  labourers  and  small  tenants,  so  common  in  England  and  Scotland,  by 
giving  cabins  and  gardens  to  each,  was  not  known  in  that  quarter  ;"and  the  question  itself 
seemed  to  excite  some  surprise  amongst  the  numerous  labourers  and  farmers,  who  were  at 
that  time  attentively  listening  to  the  inquiries  made  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  on  the 
subject.  As  the  gentry  do  nothing  for  the  poor  in  that  district,  it  follows,  as  a matter  of 
course,  that  everything  that  is  done  for  widows  is  by  their  relatives,  and  those  who  are  at 
all  times  least  able  to  afford  it. 

The  labourers  give  a day’s  labour  to  them  occasionally,  generally  on  a Sunday  momin°\ 
They  do  not  subscribe  for  them  ; but  the  innumerable  instances  of  kindness  evinced  by  the 
labouring  classes  towards  one  another,  under  all  circumstances,  is  quite  surprising,  and  the 
daily  recurrence  of  them  in  this  as  well  as  other  districts  made  a deep  impression  on  the 
Assistant  Commissioners. 

Poor  widows,  when  obliged  to  beg,  which  is  their  last  resource,  leave  home  and  wander 
in  a strange  district,  where  they  conceal  their  shame  and  degradation;  and  it  is  believed, 
according  to  Dr.  Finucane,  that  the  demoralization  of  begging,  coupled  with  their  necessities, 
sometimes,  but  not  frequently,  lead  them  to  prostitution." 

' The  widows  are  relieved,  in  common  with  other  destitute  objects,  from  the  miserable  col- 
lections made  at  the  church,  and  all  persuasions  are  equally  admissible.  All  present  agreed 
that  the  working  man  could  never  save  anything  for  his  children  out  of  his  precarious 
earnings. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  J.  Hastings  Allen,  perpetual  curate  of  Corofin. — Austen  Curten,  carpenter Davis,  — 

weaver. — George  Dixon,  farmer  and  tithe  collecter. — Michael  Egan,  carpenter. — John  Emer-  Parish  Kilnaboy. 
son,  slater — William  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  j.  p. — George  Fitzpatrick,  innkeeper. — Tim  Fitzpa-  Bar.  Jnchiquin. 

trick,  publican. — Michael  Halloran,  labourer. Heher,  weaver. — John  Hickey, 

postmaster,  and  farmer  of  15  acres. — George  Hogan,  labourer. — Tim  Hogan,  farmer. — John 
Kenny,  shopkeeper — Thomas  M'Mahon,  labourer — Charles  M'Namara,  farmer  of  eight 

acres. Martin,  weaver. — Michael  Moriarty,  farmer,  holding  15  acres. — James 

Nolan,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsi-i,  roman-catholic  rector. 

The  widows  in  this  district  are  generally  supposed  to  be  in  a very  wretched  state. 

The  only  employment  open  to  them  is  spiumng  and  knitting,  for  which,  at  present,  there 
is  little  remuneration  or  demand ; so  much  so,  that  a poor  widow  stated  that  she  was  obliged 
to  spend  three  whole  days  in  knitting  a pair  of  stockings,  for  which  she  would  receive  a 
0.5.  x stone 
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Widows 
with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  t alien  by 
P . P.  Johnston,  Esq . 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilnaboy. 
Bar.  Inchiquin. 


Parishes  of  Tomfin- 
loe,  Kilnasullugh, 
Kilmalenri / and 
Drumline. 
Town  of 
Kemmarket-on- 
Fergus. 

Bar.  B unrat ty. 
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stone  of  potatoes,  worth  then  about  2 J d.  It  is  in  consequence,  therefore,  of  their  poverty, 
that  so  many  are  driven  to  beg  for  their  subsistence,  and  increase  the  number  of  female 
mendicants,  who  are  traversing  the  country  in  every  direction.  It  is  quite  impossible  for 
widows,  with  every  exertion  of  industry,  to  maintain  their  children ; nevertheless  they  were 
not  remarkable  here,  as  they  were  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  for  being  the  venders  of 
illicit  spirits. 

Widows  receive  no  parochial  assistance,  nor  any  from  petty  sessions. 

There  is  no  instance  here  of  the  owner  of  an  estate  making  a provision  for  a widow  of  a 
man  who  has  worked  on  his  land;  indeed,  no  kind  of  assistance  seems  to  be  given  to  them 
by  the  rich ; they  are  supported  principally  by  their  own  relatives. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  labourer  to  give  a day’s  work  to  widows ; generally,  they  give 
Sunday  mornings.  With  regard  to  subscribing  for  them,  or  taking  charge  of  their  children, 
M ‘Mahon  said,  “ How  the  devil  could  we  take  charge  of  other  people’s  children,  when  we 
are  often  without  a hit  to  put  in  our  own  children’s  mouths  ?”  There  are  many,  however, 
that  would  rather  half  starve  themselves  than  see  any  little  child  wanting  food. 

Poor  widow's  arc  frequently  driven  to  beggiug,  and  in  that  case  are  always  in  the  habit  of 
doing  so  far  away  from  home. 

Widows  are  relieved  in  common  with  other  very  distressed  objects.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Alien 
says,  “ The  collections  made  at  Crofin  church  every  Sunday  amount  on  an  average  to  2s.  6d. 
O n sacrament  Sundays,  is  from  4 s.  to  5 s. , and  sometimes  7 s . or  0 s.  It  is  divided  as  follows : 
to  the  Sweeneys,  who  are  fatherless,  Gd.  or  8 d.  per  week;  to  Hehir,  a distressed  weaver, 
G d.  per  week ; to  Mullens,  a poor  man,  with  10  in  family,  Gd.  per  week;  to  a woman  of 
the  name  of  O’Louglilin,  with  a large  family,  Gd.  Any  surplus,  with  that  on  hand  from  the 
sacrament  Sundays,  I keep  until  it  amounts  to  a pound,  and  then,  adding  whatever  I can 
myself  afford,  I give  it  in  sums  of  half-a-crown  each  to  the  most  distressed  persons,  but 
chiefly  to  widows.” 

With  all  that  labourers  could  possibly  earn,  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  leave  any 
provision  for  their  widows  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Brasil,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres.— Thomas  Carroll,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Coffey, 
roman-catholic  curate. — M.  Collon,  weaver.— Major  Creagii,  j.  v. — Mary  Fitzgerald,  a 
beggarwoman. — Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon. — Widow  Griffey,  widow  of  a labourer.— 
Mr.  Hackney, steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald. — Martin  I-Ialpin, labourer,  occasionally  employed.— 
Mary  Halpin,  his  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket.— Michael  Keogh  and  James  Gearan, 
small  farmers,  bolding  about  12  acres  each. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullaoh,  rector. — John  M'Namara, 
labourer. — John  Molony,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Richard*  Moloney,  a decayed  shoe- 
maker.— Henry  O’Brien,  esq. — Lucius  O’Brien,  esq.,  late  m.  p.  for  the  county  of  Clare. — 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  curate. — Patrick  Shields,  carpenter. 

The  roman-catholic  clergyman  could  not  supply  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  any 
definite  information  with  regard  to  the  number  of  destitute  widows  witli  young  chiklreu  here, 
but  said  that  it  must  be  very  considerable,  and  that  all  widows  of  the  working  classes  must 
be,  more  or  less,  in  that  condition;  they  cannot,  however,  be  said  to  be  worse  off  than  any 
other  persons  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community.  Though  destitute,  still  there  are 
many  labourers  equally  so,  when  out  of  employment ; both  classes  are  often  reduced  to  oue 
meal  a day,  and  this  of  dry  potatoes,  which  is  the  general  diet  of  all  orders  of  the  labouring 
population. 

Spinning  and  knitting  are  the  only  employments  open  to  widows ; at  these  they  can  never 
earn  more  than  3d.  a day,  and  that  will  not  give  more  than  one  meal  of  potatoes  to  a woman 
with  four  children.  In  harvest  time  they  may  possibly  procure  a few  days’  work  in  the 
fields,  but  they  are  often  unable  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity,  having  to  attend  to 
their  infant  children.  They  are  to  be  seen  picking  up  the  small  potatoes  that  are  often  left 
after  the  gathering  in  of  the  crop ; with  these  they  feed  a pig,  which  in  most  instances  is 
looked  upon  as  their  only  means  of  paying  their  rent,  often  as  high  as  30  s.  a year,  for  a 
miserable  little  cabin  10  feet  square,  built  of  stones  without  mortar,  and  thatched  with 
potato  stalks.  They  are,  in  general,  observed  to  be  industrious  poor  people,  and  sometimes 
more  so  than  when  their  husbands  were  alive.  Major  Creagh  stated  that  widows  pay  him 
his  rents  more  regularly  than  anybody  else,  under  the  same  circumstances. 

The  parish  has  never  afforded  assistance  to  this  class  of  poor  persons. 

A widow  is  not  considered  to  have  any  claim  on  the  proprietor  of  the  estate  on  which  her 
husband  had  worked ; neither  do  shopkeepers  consider  themselves  bound  to  afford  any  relief  to 
the  widows  of  those  whom  they  have  employed.  Mr.  O’Brien  said  that  he  did  not  believe 
that  his  father,  Sir  Edward  O’Brien,  gave  any  assistance  to  the  widows  on  his  estate;  hut 
on  the  Assistant  Commissioners  afterwards  visiting  the  habitations  of  the  poor  there,  they 
found  several  widows,  who  said  that  they  had  their  cabins  rent-free  from  Sir  Edward ; but 
as  to  giving  them  any  ground  rent-free,  that  is  unheard  of ; such  a practice  would  be  a direct 
loss  to  the  landlord,  in  consequence  of  the  great  competition  for  land ; but  perhaps  the 
cabins  alluded  to  could  not  find  other  tenants. 

Trade  in  Newmarket  is  limited  to  a few  petty  shopkeepers,  and  they  certainly  could  not 
afford  to  support  the  widows  of  those  who  worked  for  them.  Whatever  relief  is  given  by 
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the  gentry,  is  generally  directed  to  widows,  but  it  is  very  partial.  There  is  a school  for 
work  ra  the  town,  in  which  embroidery  of  a superior  description  is  executed  ; but  women 
with  children  are  unable  to  work  at  this  school,  because  it  requires  more  cleanliness  than 
can  be  expected  from  one  who  has  any  children  to  take  care  of;  none  but  vouno-  o-irls  are  in 
consequence  employed,  and  their  work  is  engaged  by  a shopkeeper  in  London  beforehand 
who  has  laid  the  schoolmistress  under  an  obligation  not  to  dispose  of  any  of  it  except 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 


The  young  men  of  the  parish  frequently  assemble  of  a Sunday  morning  to  diu  the  potatoes 
of  a poor  widow,  and  this  though  she  may  not  be  in  a very  destitute  condition.0  Collon  said 
that  three  years  ago  the  widow  Burke  was  turned  out  of  the  house  she  held  in  another  parish  • 
she  got  a small  bit  of  ground  m this,  and  all  the  neighbours  assembled  of  a fine  dav  and 
built  her  a cabin,  and  left  her  nothing  to  do  but  to  get  it  thatched.  The  labouring  classes 
never  subscribe,  except  under  very  rare  circumstances.  3 

These  poor  women  are  no  doubt  often  driyen  to  beggary;  but  the  residents  of  the  parish 
generally  seek  relief  from  their  friends,  without  becoming  professed  mendicants;  others 
without  endeavounng  to  bear  up  against  their  poverty,  quit  the  place  at  once,  and  go  hew 
elsewhere.  The  Rev.  Mr  Coffey  observed,  that  it  would  be  hard  to  say  whether  anv  uoor 


Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Tomjin- 
loe,  Ki/nasvllagk, 
Kilmaleary  and. 
Drumline. 
Town  of  s 
Naumarhct-on - 
Fergus. 


J say  whether  any  poor  ^ar-  Bunrntty. 


widows  had  turned  prostitutes  through  destitution ; but  there  are  some  instances  where  girls  ■ 
who  have  had  illegitimate  children  have  left  the  parish,  and  gone  to  neighbouring  parishes 
where  they  are  known  to  he  passing  themselves  off  os  widows  with  orphlns  ; some  of  those 
who  give  themselves  out  as  widows  ,n  Newmarket,  and  have  hut  doubtful  characters  mav 
he  under  the  same  circumstances.  The  children  of  these  women  are  amongst  the  worst 
behaved  and  turbulent  that  can  be  found. 

There  are  generally  about  20  widows  on  the  church  list  of  Killnasullagh ; but  with  the 
exception  of  two  protestants,  who  get  30  s.  each,  none  of  the  rest,  who  amomit  to  28  roman- 
catholics,  get  more  than  10  s.  a piece  in  the  course  of  the  year.  No  competition  has  ever 
arisen  with  a view  of  making  proselytes  ; nor  has  it  ever  been  attempted  to  apply  this  fund 
foi  that  purpose ; nor  have  persons  been  known  to  act  with  hypocrisy  through  tile  hope  of 
being  relieved  by  the  two  congregations.  J 8 1 

There  is  no  general  poor-box,  and  the  only  definite  source  of  relief,  besides  those  iust 
mentioned,  is  what  remains  of  the  fines  levied  at  the  petty  sessions,  after  a certain  sum  has 
been  sent  to  the  county  infirmary.  This  fund  never  rises  above  6 1.  or  7 1.  in  the  year  and 
it  is  divided  among  the  poor  of  the  town,  at  the  discretion  of  the  magistrates, 
children U <^  ^ liaidly  Posslble  for  a labouring  man  to  save  anything  for  his  wife  and 


County  Cork, 
Examinations  taken  by 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Abraiiam  Abell,  officer  of  health.— Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslie 

rector — Mr,  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish ; appointed  by  the  officers  of  health.  

aJetW  m,nyW?owf  wilh  they  are,  indeed,  more  numerous  than  nSSSKa? 

f ¥■  { I ? and  appear  to  be  the  most  distressed  persons  who  came  under  observation  ■ Joh“  LaIor-  Es(i- 

thar  food  is  little  but  potatoes,  and  very  often  not  enough.  °n  5 

There  are  few  employments  open  to  them;  some  who  are -strong  enough  are  employed 
drawing  water,  or  washing  clothes,  while  others  sell  apples,  tapes,  See.  in  the  streets  Y It  or  111 

™U_ d qul^  imP°?sl.b.le  for  a womaQ>  even  though  she  couldP  work  with  her  needle,  to  ° 7 °°rL 
SPherselfSetf  an^  C llldren  5 n°r  COuld  she  do  more,  if  so  much» than  support  a single  child  “ — ' 

They  are  very  often  driven  to  begging. 

preridTK^w  3°Sdremr  by  “y  °f  his  *• 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  PATMOK  J.  Annell,  baker — Benjamin  Beelew,  labourer.— Mr.  David  Botieu,  farmer  — 

°f  T5ffiCreS  _ ^r’  ^EN1S  Caua6H4J,i  farmer  of  a6  acres — Rev.  Michael  Field,  parish  priest  Parisl1  InnisAannon. 
° m rney  and  KDUrka‘rly’  barony  of  Innishannon. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Ho  bit,  farmer  of  47acres.  Bar.  Kinnalea. 

Mr.  John  Leary,  innkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Leary,  foundling  overseer.— Denis  M'Carthy  

labourer,  formerly  farmer  and  overseer  of  the  parish.— Mr.  Eugene  M'Carthy— Mr.  John- 
stone Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector.— Rev.  Wil- 
liam More  Ckosthwaite,  curate — William  Neal,  labourer. 

hj  thf  at  Wid?W  ^ ,chilc!rcn  who  arc  able  gire  Her  some  assistance.  When  she 
a , 2“  °?,an  m.d,ustaous  "'Oman,  she  in  some  cases  gets  married  again.  Where 

wish  n i a wldo"  wltl1  young  children,  every  body  has  a kindness  for  her,  and  would  ■ 

Af  “ a,d  Her  i sometimes  she  cannot  hold  out,  and  is  obliged  to  go  begging, 
fat-o  tb  Sa^s’.,1  , ber  children  are  not  old  enough  to  help  her,  she  has  nothing  to  do  but 
rake  them  with  her,  and  a hag,  and  travel  the  wide  world.” 

.i.* ,s  a "Of  »u  hvingnear  me,  the  widow  of  a man  that  died  of  the  cholera ; he  left  a 
slip  I,'..  . r.,?1”,’  lcr  oHildren  are  up  early  and  late  collecting  manure  on  the  road  ; when 

' “ a bttio  he“P  collected,  a farmer  will  turn  it  out  for  her  on  a half  or  three  quarters  of 

Herself  io^  ^ ^ coati,lue  supporting 
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Widows 

with  Children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Ltilor,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilbrogan 
and  Baliymoodan. 
Bar.  Kinnalmeaky 
and  East  Carbery, 
(East  Division.) 


John  Bassett,  weaver.— Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer  holding  57  acres — Mr,  Robert  Clark, 

farmer. Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork.— Mr.  Robert  Edwards, 

tobacconist.— Mr.  Michael  Falvey,  churchwarden  of  1833.— Mr.  John  Fawcitt,  shopkeeper, 
churchwarden  of  Ballymooclan  in  1833— Thomas  Haward,  weaver.— Mr.  William  Hornet, 
brook,  farmer— Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregations— Rev. 
Arthur  Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan.— John  Lindsay,  weaver. — Mr.  Richard  James  Long, 
churchwarden  of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year— Rev.  Daniel  M'Sweeney,  roman-catholic 
rector— Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan— Robert  PiiiLirs,  weaver— Cornelius 
Quillinan,  labourer.— Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer  holding  175  acres — Mr.  Thomas  Tanner, 
farmer— Mr.  Stewart  Tressilian,  churchwarden  of  the  present  year. 


Widows  have  generally  grown-up  sons  or  daughters  who  can  assist  them  ; but  if  a widow 
is  left  with  young  children,  there  is  no  resource  for  her  but  to  beg.  John  Basset,  a weaver, 
states  “ that  the  condition  of  poor  widows  with  children  is  indeed  a most  wretched  one; 
two  of  them  live  near  him  ; one  goes  out  to  the  country  to  beg,  and  gets  some  little  thing 
that  way;  but  he  does  not  know  how  the  other  is  able  to  live;  she  is  in  bad  health,  and  is 
obliged  to  lie  in  the  hut  most  of  her  time  with  her  little  children  about  her.  She  tells  me 
that” she  passes  a whole  day  without  eating  a bit ; she  gets  a.  little  assistance  irom  charitable 
people  in  the  town,  but  it  is  very  little,  and  I am  sure  she  will  not  live  long  the  way  she  is.” 
Where  the  husband  has  been  regularly  employed  by  a farmer,  he  will  sometimes  give  the 
widow  a house  rent-free,  allow  her  to  collect  manure  from  his  ground,  and  spread  it  on  a 
piece  of  land,  and  will  give  her  the  potatoes  of  it. 

The  widows  in  the  country  sometimes  get  work  done  on  their  land  (if  they  have  any)  by 
the  labourers  of  the  parish  giving  a day’s  labour  occasionally  gratuitously. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Kilgariffe , 
including  Tcwn  of 
Clonaldlty. 
Baronies  Ibane  and 
Barroe,  and  East 
Carbery,  (East  Di- 
vision.) 


Mr.  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.,  churchwarden. — John  Bennett, 

esq.,  j.  p.— Jeremiah  Collins,  labourer— Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer. — Richard  Deasy,  esq., 

merchant. Dr.  Folliott. — Mr. Denis  Hurley,  farmer  of  18  acres — Mr.  John  Kingston,  farmer 

of  65  acres— Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  farmer  of  70  acres.— Mr.  James  Neal.— Mr.  Denis  Sexton, 
farmer  of  20  acres— Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  ll.  d.,  vicar  of  Kilcoe.— Rev.  C.  C.  Towss- 
end  rector— Rev.  D.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. — John  White,  labourer. — And  several 
others. 


Mr.  Franks,  who  was  employed  to  take  the  census  in  1831,  presented  to  the  Assistant 
Commissioners  a document,  by  which  it  appeared  that  there  were  at  that  time  in  the  parish 
249  persons  having  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  begging.  It  was  the  general  opinion 
among  the  other  witnesses,  that  the  number  of  paupers  had  rather  increased  than  diminished 
since  that  period.  The  proportions  were : in  the  country  parts  of  the  parish,  34  males  and 
58  females;  in  the  town  of  Clonakilty,  57  males  and  100  females;  making  altogether, 
91  males  and  158  females.  He  stated  that  the  greater  number  of  the  females  arc  widows, 
some  being  aged  and  infirm,  but  mauy  having  young  children.  Mr.  Walslie  says,  that  “ if 
a labourer’s  wife  be  left  a widow  with”  a family  of  young  children,  it  is  almost  a matter  of 
necessity  that  she  beg ; they  can  find  no  other  mode  of  living ; but  she  invariably  relinquishes 
it  when  her  children  are  able  to  work.  When  it  happens  that  the  widow  of  a farmer  con- 
tinues to  hold  her  husband’s  land  or  part  of  it,  the  neighbours  are  always  ready  to  lend  her 
every  assistance  in  their  power ; they  save  the  harvest  and  dig  the  potatoes  for  her.  ’Holidays 
and  Sunday  mornings  are  frequently  devoted  by  them  to  these  purposes.”  Very  few  widows, 
however,  hold  land,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  a landlord  extends  any  material  assistance 
to  the  widows  of  his  tenants.  As  to  the  power  of  a labourer  to  make  a provision  for  his 
wife  if  she  should  survive  him,  it  was  agreed  by  those  present  at  the  investigation,  that  “ it 
is  utterly  impossible  for  him  to  do  so  with  the  present  rate  of  wages,  even  though  he  should 
be  so  fortunate  as  to  have  constant  employment.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

_ Daniel  Anglows,  labourer. — Owen  Bowker,  labourer.— Roger  Green  Davis,  esq-  1 r' 

Parish  Riileagh.  Maurice  Doyle,  farmer. — Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Garde,  protes- 

Bar.  Imohilly.  tant  curate. — Nicholas  Grattan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer.— 

' 1 Michael  Lawton,  labourer.— Mr.  Timothy  Leahy,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Mackey,  farmer. 

Mr.  Philip  Nist,  farmer Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  roman-catholic  rector. — Edward  Walsh, 

labourer.— -And  several  others,  of  all  classes. 

There  were  enumerated  29  widows  in  the  village  of  Killeagh,  which  contained  m 1831 
698  inhabitants ; four  hold  land ; of  these  two  have  young  children,  and  have  no  0 
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support  than  the  profits  of  their  land  and  their  own  earnings.  One  of  them,  the  widow 
Cronvn  whose  husband  died  about  two  years  ago,  has  six  young  children  ; she  holds  eight 
acre*  of  land  and  a house,  in  which  she  can  set  lodgings ; she  lias  besides  two  horses, 
which  her  husband  left ; but  she  has  been  able  to  hold  up  hitherto  only  by  the  most  unre- 
mittino-  exertions,  and  by  suffering  the  severest  privations.  She  has  been  obliged  to  send 
almost  every  article  of  dress  which  she  possessed  to  the  pawn-office,  and  she  fears  that  she 
cannot  hold  up  much  longer  as  she  has  done.  She  says,  “ I do  not  know  how  I got  over 
the  time  since  my  husband  was  taken  away ; I never  went  through  so  much  of  the  world 
before  but  I would  suffer  anything,  if  God  would  enable  me,  to  keep  the  house  over  my 
little  children’s  heads,  and  to  give  them  a bit  to  eat.”  The  condition  of  widows  with 
young  children  may  be  inferred  from  this  example  of  one  placed  in  the  most  favourable 

°'1,phe  greater  number  of  the  29  widows  enumerated  had  children  grown  up  and  able  to^give 
them  some  assistance.  They  come  more  properly  under  the  head  of  “ aged  and  infirm.” 


Widows 

with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Killeagh. 
Bar.  Imolcilly. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


John  Connor,  weaver. — Daly,  esq.— Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican. — Philip  Flinn, 

labourer.— William  Fox,  carpenter— Joseph  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  d.  l— Mr.  James  Parish  iwcarro/. 
Hartstonge,  farmer.— Cornelius  Leahy,  labourer— Timothy  Leary,  labourer. — Maurice  and 

Leeny,  blacksmith. — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer— Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien,  roman-catholic ' 

rector. Mr.  William  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  farmer. — 

And  several  others. 

The  number  of  widows  in  the  town  of  Liscarrol  is  28  ; of  these  some  have  children  able 
to  give  them  assistance,  and  others  have  young  children  entirely  dependant  on  their  mothers. 

Three  are  without  children ; the  condition  of  all  is  miserable.  Those  who  have  grown-up 
children  receive  some  little  aid  from  them,  but  in  general  the  children  find  it  so  difficult  to 
procure  enough  to  support  life,  that  the  circumstances  of  parents  who  depend  upon  them 
must  be  very  wretched  indeed.  Widows  without  children,  or  widows  with  young  children 
are  scarcely  ever  able  to  exist  without  having  recourse  to  the  benevolence  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; many  subsist  entirely  by  begging,  but  in  most  cases  aid  is  given  privately,  or  in 
return  for  some  trifling  service.  In  this  way  several  are  relieved  whom  pride  or  a sense  of 
shame  withholds  from  open  mendicancy.  The  witnesses  mention  the  following  cases,  as  giving 
an  idea  of  the  distress  to  which  some  of  those  poor  women  are  reduced.  When  the  cholera 
appeared  here  a small  hospital  was  established,  and  a few  patients  were  admitted  into  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  dread  which  was  entertained  of  the  disease,  three  poor  widows 
feigned  sickness  in  order  to  gain  admission.  One,  the  widow  Buck,  had  two  children.  When, 
these  women  were  detected  they  refused  to  go  out,  and  staid  three  weeks  or  a month,  until 
they  were  turned  out  by  force.  The  following  cases,  taken  without  selection,  may  serve  as 
examples  of  a class.  , 

Widow  Welsh : her  husband  dead  nine  or  ten  years ; supported  by  her  children  ; does  not 
beg  or  receive  assistance  from  her  neighbours.  . .... 

Widow  Bowles:  her  husband  15  or  16  years  dead;  she  is  supported  by  her  children, 
and  is  now  comparatively  well.  off.  She  formerly  begged,  and  m that  way  reared  her  child- 
ren ; as  soon  as  they  became  able  to  work  she  ceased  to  beg. 

Widow  Phanix  has  a daughter  in  the  house  with  her,  who  is  of  no  assistance,  She  goes 
about  from  house  to  house  jobbing;  she  gets  potatoes;  but  indeed  she  may  be  said  to  beg. 

Fox  observes,  “ Women  who  go  out  like  her  strive  to  conceal  it  as  much  as  they  can.  I 
met  her  out  in  the  country  at  a farmer’s  house,  and  she  covered  her  face  from  me  through 
shame.”  . . 

Widow  Keefe  has  a son,  a bad  character;  he  would  as  soon  stop  idle  as  work ; he  gives 
her  no  assistance,  and  is  rather  an  incumbrance  to  her.  One  of  her  daughters  earns  a little, 
but  indeed  they  live  very  wretchedly.  When  this  poor  widow  had  spoken,  Mr.  r linn  said, 
three  times  the  provision  that  that  family  consumes  would  be  no  more  than  a plenty,  and 
they  are  not  worse  off  than  their  neighbours. 

Widow  Sullivan’s  husband  is  dead  these  two  years  ; she  has  four  young  children,  tier 
husband  had  saved  some  money  before  he  died.  They  have  been  living  on  that  ever  since, 
and  before  long  she  will  be  as  distressed  as  any  one  else. 

Widow  Fitzgibbon’s  husband  is  dead  about  two  years;  she  has  three  young  children. 

She  sold  what  little  furniture  she  had,  and  lived  on  the  price  of  it  as  long  as  it  lasted,  one 
is  now  depending  on  her  neighbours.  , . , , 

Widow  Mahony:  it  is  16  years  since  her  husband  died;  she  has  two  sons  and  a sickly 
daughter ; two  other  of  her  children  died,  and  she  spent  all  she  had  in  burying  them.  Is 
very  poor,  and  might  be  glad  to  go  into  a house  of  industry  during  the  hard  months  o sum- 
mer. It  comes  so  heavy  on  many  to  support  the  old  father  or  mother,  that  it  would  e a 
relief  to  get  them  off.  , ..  , .» 

It  is  stated  by  several  of  the  witnesses  that  those  who  go  round  soliciting  charity  at  the 
farmers’  houses  are  often  better  off,  so  far  at  least  as  having  more  to  eat,  than  those  who  stay 
at  home.  Those  who  have  young  children  beg  only  while  their  families  contmue  youn0  , 
when  they  grow  up  and  become  able  to  work,  the  pride  of  the  children  pu  s a s p 
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Widows 

■with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lnlor,  Esq. 

Parish  Macroom. 
Barony  of  West 
Musleerry. 


Par.  Ross  Carbery. 
Bar.  East  Carbery, 
(West  Division.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Richard  Ashe,  esq.,  j.  r. — Demis  Collins,  smith. — Patrick  Connell,  labourer — Charles  Dai* 

labourer. — R.  Hodges  Eyre,  esq.,  Macroom  Castle. — Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  apothecary William 

Furlong,  esq.,  m.  d.,  dispensary  physician. — Mr.  "William  Good,  farmer. — Rev.  William 
Hall auan,  rector. — Mr.  William  Hanahan,  shopkeeper,  vintner. — Mr.  James  Kelleher 
farmer. — Rev.  Robert  Kirkhoffer,  rector  of  Clondrohid  parish. — Mr.  Denis  Lenihan,  fanner 
— John  McCarthy,  esq.,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  roman-catholic  curate.— Mr.  Timothy 
Reardon,  shopkeeper — Thomas  Siiinkwin,  labourer. — Daniel  Sweeny,  labourer.— Thomas 

Taylor,  labourer. — Rev.  James  Walsh,  parish  priest.— Mr.  James  Welply,  shopkeeper 

Mr.  Peter  Williams,  postmaster. — And  several  others  of  all  classes. 


Widows  have  generally  children  able  to  assist  them.  Neighbours  are  also  more  ready 
to  assist  them  than  any  other  kind  of  distressed  people.  The  following  account  of  the 
widows  of  one  townland  (Carryahulla)  gives  a notion  of  the  way  in  which  they  are  sup- 
ported. It  is  furnished  chiefly  by  Daniel  Keefe  and  John  CQnnor,  labourers,  and  Mr.  Honan: 

1.  Widow  Minchan  : “her  husband  12  or  15  years  dead;  she  has  one  daughter;  she  has 
about  10  acres  of  land  ; she  is  sometimes  able  to  pay  a labourer;  she  coiitrives  to  support 
herself,  though  but  poorly.” 

2.  Widow  Reardon : “ her  husband  is  very  long  dead ; her  son  is  married,  and  has  two 
children ; he  is  now  down  in  the  county  of  Limerick  digging  potatoes.  She  does  not  beg, 
but  the  neighbours  assist  her  sometimes  in  her  son’s  absence  ; she  allows  a Kerry  dancing- 
master  to  hold  a daily  and  evening  school  in  her  house,  for  which  he  pays  2 s.  a week ; she 
is  very  badly  off,  and  has  very  poor  clothing ; hut  she  is  not  so  badly  off  as  to  be  obliged  to 
live  on  one  meal  a day.  The  son  may  work  with  Mr.  Hogan  whenever  he  pleases  for  G d. 
a day.  Mr.  Hogan  assists  them.” 


3.  Widow  Spillane : “ her  husband  is  dead  12  months ; she  has  nine  children,  the  eldest 
about  15.  After  the  husband’s  death  she  was  turned  out  of  the  cabin  by  her  own  brother; 
she  then  got  into  a very  poor  cabin.  Mr.  Hogan  gives  her  some  assistance  ; she  begs ; she 
lias  a little  manure  that  herself  and  the  children  collected,  which  will  he  turned  out  on  a 
bit  of  land,  and  give  her  potatoes  that  will  last  perhaps  till  February ; she  could  be  worse 
off  in  clothes  than  she  is ; she  has  no  cabin  now ; the  roof  of  what  she  had  was  rotten,  and 
it  fell  in  during  the  storm  last  week ; she  had  no  place  to  cover  her  then,  and  the  neighbours 
took  in  herself  and  her  children  among  them.” 


4.  Widow  Hyde  : “ her  husband  is  dead  about  12  years  ; she  is  living  with  her  brother, 
who  has  a wife  and  son  also  to  support ; she  does  not  beg ; she  should,  but  for  her  brother; 
he  would  not  let  her  do  so  as  long  as  he  could  keep  her.” 

5.  Widow  Connor:  “her  husband  is  dead  10  or  11  years;  she  has  three  sons  and  a 
daughter,  ill  able  to  work,  who  support  her ; she  stays  chiefly  with  one  of  the  sons  (John), 
and  spends  a short  time  now  and  then  with  the  other.”  John  Connor  says,  “ I would  wish 
her  to  stay  with  me  entirely  if  I could,  but  I am  not  able ; sometimes  I have  not  enough  ; 
what  I have,  I would  give  her ; my  house  would  he  very  narrow  if  she  would  not  get  part 
of  it.” 

6.  Widow  Mahony  : “ her  husband  is  dead  two  years ; she  has  seven  children,  the  eldest 
of  whom  is  18  ; two  of  the  daughters  are  at  service.  Mr.  Hogan  gives  her  a house  rent-free; 
she  and  the  children  gather  a little  manure ; they  get  some  potatoes  that  way ; the  neigh- 
bours give  her  assistance  too,  and  only  for  that  she  would  be  a regular  beggar.” 

7.  Widow  Crimmeen  came  on  the  land  last  March ; she  has  five  children,  all  able  to 
work ; they  have  separate  houses  ; she  lives  with  two  sons  in  one  house ; the  neighbours 
give  her  no  assistance. 

8.  Widow  Keeffe  : “ her  husband  is  dead  about  15  years  ; she  has  four  children,  all  able 
to  work,  who  support  her.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Timothy  Callinan,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Collins. — Thomas  Fitzgerald,  labourer 
— Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  dispensary  surgeon. — Michael  Galway,  esq.— James  Hayes,  farmer  of  65 
acres — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.,  j.  p.  Cahirmore. — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq. — Nicholas' 
Lombard,  beggar.— Daniel  Mahony,  farmer  of  45  acres.— Mr.  John  Maiiony,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  Kane  Maiiony — John  Eugene  Macarthy,  esq.,  under-agent  to  Lord  Carbery.— Rct- 
Jeremiah  Maloney,  p.  p.— John  Menaiian,  labourer.— Richard  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  John 
Wolfe,  farmer.— Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate. — And  several  others. 

It?  a woman  be  left  a widow  with  a family  of  children,  young  and  incapable  of  assisting 
their  mother,  it  is  considered  by  the  witnesses  that  her  exertions  or  earnings  can  never  be 
sufficient  for  their  support.  Such  women  are,  with  scarcely  a solitary  exception,  compelled 
to  have  recourse  to  mendicancy,  and  their  mode  of  living  is  necessarily  similar  to  that  of  other 

persons- 
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persons  who  subsist  on  charity.  There  is  scarcely  any  profitable  employment  open  to  a 
woman  of  the  class  under  consideration ; by  knitting  or  spinning  she  could  not  possibly 
earn  enough  to  support  life,  and  no  aid  is  ever  afforded  either  bv  the  parish  or  by  the 
bench  of  petty  sessions.  The  widows  of  the  poor  description  of  tenants  have  no  reason  to 
expect  any  gratuitous  favour  at  the  hands  of  their  husband’s  landlord,  whether  he  be  i-esi- 
dent  or  non-resident.  There  is  no  instance  known  to  the  witnesses  of  a landowner  granting 
even  a cabin  and  a garden  to  the  widow  of  a tenant.  When  the  children  of  a widow  are  of 
an  a°-e  fit  to  engage  as  servants  to  a farmer,  they  may  be  able  to  render  some  little  assist- 
ance to  their  parents.  Whilst  they  are  too  young  for  that  purpose,  they  are  of  no  other 
use  observes  a person  present,  than  to  collect  manure  along  the  roads,  which  they  after- 
wards either  sell  for  a few  shillings,  or  keep  to  cover  their  little  bit  of  potato  garden.  The 
necessities  of  the  mother,  though  often  leading  to  begging,  are  not  supposed  ever  to  lead 
her  into  prostitution,  and  in  a majority  of  cases  she  ceases  to  be  dependant  on  charity  for 
her  daily  bread  as  soon  as  her  children  have  grown  up  and  have  become  able  to  support  her 
by  their  labour. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Barry,  parish  priest — Rev.  John  Barry,  catholic  curate. — John  Brooks,  fanner, 
pays  1 1.  10  s.  per  annum  rent. — Bartholomew  Brown,  labourer. — Bartholomew  Donovan,  far- 
mer, pays  30 1.  per  annum  rent. — Mr.  Alexander  English,  churchwarden  last  year James 

Levis,  farmer,  pays  33/.  per  annum  rent. — Cornelius  Mahony,  labourer. — Patrick  Maiiony, 
fanner,  pays  10/.  per  annum  rent. — James  Mahony,  quarryman  and  labourer. — John  Murphy, 
quarryman  and  labourer. — Richard  Salter,  farmer,  pays  14 1.  per  annum  rent. — William 
Shannon,  farmer,  pays  3 61.  per  annum  rent. — Mr.  James  Swanton,  merchant. — James  Swanton, 

esq. — Thomas  Swanton,  esq. Sweetman,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon. — Daniel  Sullivan, 

quarryman  and  labourer. — John  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer. — Rev.  John  Tripiiook, 
protestant  curate. — Timothy  Tuomy,  labourer. 

Mr.  Barry  says  there  are  on  an  average  from  two  to  three  widows  on  every  ploughland, 
and  there  being  84  ploughlands,  he  thinks  there  are  about  200  in  the  parish.  The  following 
cases  show  the  condition  of  those  who  have  young  children : 

1.  Widow  Collins  : she  and  her  husband  did  not  agree;  he  left  her  about  12  years  ago  ; 
she  has  two  daughters  ; one  is  dumb,  the  other  is  a child.  She  does  not  beg  regularly,  but 
gets  assistance  from  the  neighbours.  She  pays  1 1.  5s.  for  her  cabin;  she  traffics  in  fish, 
and  gives  lodging  to  beggars. 

2.  Widow  Moore  : her  husband  died  of  cholera  about  two  years  ago ; he  was  a carrier. 
She  has  four  children,  the  eldest  only  12  years  of  age ; she  does  not  beg ; she  keeps  a little 
huckster’s  shop,,  but  she  cannot  stand  it  much  longer.  Whatever  she  had  when  her  hus- 
band died  must  be  almost  gone  by  this  time. 

3.  Widow  Regan’s  husband  is  dead  six  years ; she  has  two  children,  the  eldest  almost 
■if  eight  years  ; she  tries  to  traffic  a little  in  fish ; she  does  not  beg,  but  gets  assistance  from 

the  neighbours.  She  has  no  relations  to  assist  her ; her  cabin  is  on  the  ground  where  the 
old  road  stood  ; the  neighbours  built  it  for  hei',  and  gave  her  the  materials. 

4.  Widow  Shaw’s  husband  died  .two  years  ago  of  cholera;  she  has  three  children,  the 
eldest  about  eight ; she  does  not  beg ; her  brother-in-law,  a butcher,  supports  her ; he  is  very 
poor  himself. 

5.  Widow  Jarman’s  husband  is  dead  eight  or  nine  years.  A son  that  used  to  support 
her  died  in  February  of  cholera.  She  has  two  unmarried  daughters,  not  at  service ; she  and 
the  girls  are  going  about  among  their  friends  ; they  live  that  way ; they  are  much  worse  off 
than  if  they  were  begging. 

6.  Widow  Driscoll’s  husband  is  dead  five  or  six  years  ; she  has  three  daughters  aud  one 
little  hoy ; the  children  are  little  better  than  idiots.  She  does  not  beg,  but  she  gets  assist- 
ance from  the  neighbours. 

7.  Widow  Whitley’s  husband  is  dead  about  two  years ; she  has  two  little  boys,  the 
eldest  about  six.  She  lives  with  her  father,  a huckster,  who  is  very  poor  himself. 

8.  Widow  Daly’s  husband  died  two  years  ago  of  cholera,  and  left  her  three  young  child- 
ren, the  eldest  about  six.  She  has  a little  shop ; she  works  at  her  needle.  She  is  believed 
to  support  herself ; she  does  not  beg. 

9.  Widow  Sullivan’s  husband  is  dead  nine  or  ten  years ; she  has  one  little  boy  about  10 
years  old;  she  lives  entirely  by  begging;  she  has  no  house.  James  Mahony  says,  “ She 
stops  with  me  one  week,  with  another  a week,  and  so  on.” 

10.  Widow  Sullivan’s  husband  died  three  months  ago ; she  has  three  boys  and  three 
girls,  all  young  children;  her  husband  had  some  ground  at  4 1.  10s.  a year.  She  owes 
two  years’  rent.  She  will  never  be  able  to  pay  that ; she  must ' soon  be  out  on  the 
world. 

11.  Widow  Sullivan’s  husband  died  years  ago  of  cholera;  she  has  two  children,  but 
they  are  unable  to  assist  her,  the  eldest  being  only  six ; she  traffics  in  fish  and  tobacco. 
She  went  out  last  season  among  the  fanners  for  handsful  of  potatoes,  and  got  them. 


Widows 
with  Children- 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
.Tolm  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Ross  Carbery. 
Bar.  East  Carbery , 
(West  Division.) 


Par.  Skull. 

Bar.  IF est  Carbery, 
(West  Division.) 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  St.  Finn  Barr. 
City  of  Cork. 


Par.  St.  Mary’s, 
Shandon. 
City  of  Cork. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Egan,  curate.— Mr.  Edward  Malony,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society — Very  Rev_ 

Theobald  Matthew,  provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Order. — Rev.  O’Connor, 

roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Richard  0.  Kelly,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society.— Robert 
Ronaire  Pearce,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle. 

There  are  a considerable  number  of  widows  with  families  who  have  no  support  but  their 
own  earnings.  They  are  generally  thrown  into  destitution  by  the  death  of  the  husband 
Their  diet  is  potatoes  ; sometimes  reduced  to  one  meal  a day. 

There  are  very  few  employments  peculiarly  open  to  them  ; very  few  can  procure  work 
some  occupy  themselves  by  selling-  apples  in  the  street,  or  by  washing.  It  would,  generally 
speaking,  be  impossible  for  a hard-working  woman  with  several  children,  to  maintain  them.. 
They  are  often  assisted  by  a meal  from  the  working  people  who  have  employment. 

They  get  corners  of  rooms  for  charity ; but  are  often  obliged  to  beg,  though  in  many 
cases  assisted  by  their  poorer  neighbours.  Their  necessities  sometimes  drive  them  to  pros- 
titution, to  which  their  daughters,  who  go  about  collecting  fragments  of  food,  cinders,  &c. 
are  much  exposed. 

They  are  not  relieved,  as  widows,  from  congregational  collections. 


Persons  toho  attended  the  Examination. 

Mrs.  Colemam,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 
curate.— Mr.  Edward  James  Downey,  clerk  of  the  chapel  for  23  years — Mr.  R.  Howell, 
woolcomber. — Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  sick  poor  society. — Mr.  John 
Nagle,  son  of  a tradesman. — Mr.  James  Nolan,  foreman  maltster. — Dr.  Quarry,  rector  of  the 
parish. — Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  presbyterian  congregation. 

The  number  of  widows  with  children  in  the  parish  was  not  exactly  known,  but  it  was 
very  great,  and  their  condition  wretched  in  the  extreme.  Their  diet  is  chiefly  potatoes,  and 
those  of  a wet  kind,  on  account  of  their  cheapness.  Many  when  they  have  a few  pence, 
get  a wretched  kind  of  tea.  The  passion  for  tea  is  like  that  for  spirits ; all  their  comforts 
are  sacrificed  for  this  one  enjoyment. 

They  sometimes  get  a living  by  purchasing  the  entrails  and  offals  at  the  slaughter-houses,, 
(of  which  there  are  many  in  this  parish,)  cleaning  them,  and  then  selling  them.  Some  have 
mangles,  and  some  go  out  to  wash  and  scour ; it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  of  these 
women  to  support  their  children  ; they  are  always  in  the  utmost  misery.  There  are  no  cases 
of  their  selling  illicit  spirits  for  a livelihood,  nor  were  they  known  to  apply  for  relief  to  the 
petty  sessions. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Sloane,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of 
examining  census-books  of  the  parishes  in  Cork.  They  were  made  up  in  the  wiuter  of 
1831-32.  The  object  seems  to  have  been  to  ascertain  the  number  of  those,  whether  dis- 
tressed or  able  to  work,  who,  from  poverty  or  bad  accommodation,  were  more  exposed  to. 
the  cholera,  then  impending,  than  tne  upper  classes.  The  enumerators  have  taken  the 
names  of  such  only.  There  seems  to  be  sufficient  grounds  for  relying  on  the  correctness  of 
these  books.  One  person  was  appointed  for  each  parish,  his  reports  were  made  weekly,  and. 
another  person  was  sent  around  to  re-examine  and  correct  errors.  Information  was  collected 
on  the  following  points : the  number  of  individuals  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  dis- 
tinguishing males  and  females  ; the  number  of  rooms  occupied  by  them,  and  the  occupation 
or  calling  of  the  head  of  each  family  or  single  person ; the  number  of  distressed,  marking, 
cases,  where  persons  appeared  almost  entirely  destitute.  In  St.  Mary’s,  Shandon,  there  were 
enumerated  11,937  ; 5,385  males  and  6,582  females,  occupying  3,933  rooms.  The  number 
marked  as  actually  distressed  is  4,311.  From  a careful  examination  of  the  census-hooks  of 
this  parish,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  are  enabled  to  give  the  following  statement  of  the. 
widows,  which,  though  apparently  trifling,  is  the  result  of  considerable  labour.  The  entire 
number  of  the  widows  appears  to  have  been  431 ; the  number  not  marked  distressed,  163; 
the  number  distressed,  268.  Of  those  not  distressed,  41  were  without  families;  the  re- 
mainder, 122,  had  families  or  dependants,  amounting  with  themselves  to  140  males  and  293 
females,  being  433 ; which  amounting,  with  41  single  widows,  to  474,  resided  in  210  rooms. 
The  total  number  of  distressed  widows  was  268 ; without  families,  42 ; remainder,  226 
being  together,  with  families,  251  males,  544  females.  Total  number  of  distressed,  837,. 
residing  in  219  rooms.  Some  of  the  employments  were  washing,  mangling,  selling  apples,, 
buttermilk,  hawking,  letting  lodgings  in  cellars,  and  some  weaving. 

Many  of  these  widows  are  driven  to  begging ; and  in  that  case,  prefer  begging  away  from 
home,  from  a sensitiveness  to  the  moral  degradation  of  their  state;  some  are  driven  to  pros- 
titution ; and  it  is  not  unusual  with  them,  according  to  Dr.  Quarry,  to  send  out  their  children 
to  steal.  (This  statement  of  sending  out  to  steal  was,  however,  doubted  by  others  of  A16 
witnesses  present.) 

As  to  the  possibility  of  working  men  saving,  so  as  to  provide  against  their  widows  being 
destitute,  it  was  considered  that  mechanics  might,  but  seldom  do ; they  are  drunken  and 
improvident ; but  that  with  labourers  it  was  not  possible,  they  too  being  improvident,  though 
not  so  much  so  as  the  mechanics. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Widows 
with  Children. 


Mr.  Michael  Cadogan,  boatman. — 1sdward  Daly,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  resident. — Jeremiah 

M‘Daniel,  esq.,  burgess  of  the  corporation.— Mr.  Daniel  Dempsey,  boatman Mr.  George 

Dawson,  boatman.— Edward  Heard,  sovereign  of  Kinsale.— Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurly,  shop- 
keeper.— Rev.  Justin  Holey  M'Namara,  parish  priest. — Henry  Thomas  King  Nason,  esq., 
foundling  offices  collector — James  Sandys,  esq.— Mr.  John  Sullivan,  pawnbroker.— Rev. 
Maurice  Walshe,  catholic  curate. 

Tiif.  widows  of  fishermen  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any  other  class,  and  generally 
in  a more  wretched  condition,  their  food  consisting  chiefly  of  potatoes,  at  an  average  of  two 
meals  a day,  and  sometimes  one,  and  that  a very  scanty  one. 

There  are  veiy  few  employments  open  to  them  ; some  few  obtain  a livelihood  by  curing 
fish ; but  very  few,  though  generally  industriously  inclined,  have  an  opportunity.  Witness 
gives  the  following  instance  of  their  spirit  of  industry  : “ Some  time  ago,  a man  who  held 
about  an  acre  of  ground  in  the  neighbourhood  at  an  annual  rent,  having  died  in  the  hospital, 
the  landlord  (contrary  to  my  expectations)  left  the  ground  in  possession  of  the  widow,  who 
had  three  children ; she  turned  it  into  a garden,  sold  the  vegetables,  and  is  now  goin°-  on  very 
well,  supporting  herself  and  three  children  decently  and  respectably.” 

The  employments  are  so  circumscribed  to  which  they  can  turn  themselves,  that  the 
instances  are  very  rare  where  (with  the  greatest  industry)  the  widow  can  maintain  herself 
and  children. 

There  are  no  instances  of  their  receiving  parochial  assistance ; nor  do  the  landlords  on 
whose  estates  the  husbands  may  have  lived  make  any  provision  for  the  widows  or  children ; 
many  of  them  are  obliged  to  beg,  and  most  of  them  are  supported  by  their  friends  and 
neighbours;  in  fact,  there  is  scarcely  any  resource  left  to  the  labourers’  widows  hut  to  beg. 

How  can  a labourer  with  a family  lay  by  anything,  even  if  he  has  lOd.  a day  regularly, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  nine  out  of  ten  labourers  ? Suppose  he  has  himself  and  wife  and 
three  children,  five  in  family,  which  is  very  little ; potatoes  all  through  the  year  are  on  an 
average  at  least  4d.  a weight ; a weight  and  a half,  31  £ lbs.,  in  the  day  is  the  least  you  can 
allow,  which  will  be  Gd.  a day,  or  3s.  Gd.  per  week ; 1 d.  worth  of  milk  in  the  day  will  be 
7 d. ; firing  to  boil  the  potatoes  will  take  him  at  least  8 d. ; there  is  no  turf,  so  that  he  must 
buy  coal ; I do  not  think  he  can  get  enough  for  8 d. : then  calculate  wages  : 


Minister, 
County  Cork. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 


Par.  St.  Multoze, 
town  of  Kinsale. 


Bar.  Kinsale. 


Six  days,  at  10  d.  per  day  - 
1 h weight  potatoes,  at  6 d.  per  day,  for  seven  days 
Firing  to  boil  them  ------ 

Milk,  1 d.  per  day  ------ 

Deduct  - - - 

Remaining 


£.-3  6 
- - 8 
- - 7 


to  provide  clothes  and  pay  rent.  It  is  a mystery  to  me  how  they  live ; most  of  them  must 
half  starve  themselves.  Indeed,  in  some  instances,  they  do  not  pay  the  rent  they  promise 
for  their  cabins  ; as  I had  surrendered  to  me  the  other  day  a few  which  an  under-tenant  of 
mine  let  to  them,  and  for  which  I had  not  received  a farthing  of  rent  for  the  last  seven 
years. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


William  Coneney,  shoemaker  and  publican Mr.  William  Connell,  farmer.— Rev.  John  Roger-  — — — 

son  Cotter,  rector. — Daniel  Crowley,  labourer. — Edward  Farmer,  grocer,  and  clerk  to  ^>ar‘s^1  Templctrine. 
petty  sessions. — James  Gibbons,  esq. — John  M'Kennedy,  labourer. — Jonas  Maurice  Sealy,  ®ar-  Courceys. 
esq.,  j.  p. — Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  dispensary  surgeon.  — — — — — — — — 

There  are  at  least  30  widows  in  the  parish  who  either  have  no  support  but  their  own 
earnings,  or  whose  relatives  are  able  to  give  them  but  very  insufficient  assistance,  yet  they 
are  not  more  wretched  than  the  wives  of  labourers  with  large  families ; in  bad  seasons  it 
would  be  impossible.  Their  diet  consists  of  potatoes,  and  during  part  of  the  year  but  one 
meal.  Mr.  Cotter  says,  “ I recollect  a case  which  may  give  some  idea  of  the  state  to  which 
women  of  the  labouring  classes  are  sometimes  reduced.  About  five  or  six  years  ago,  during 
a time  of  distress,  I gave  a kind  of  soup  to  some  of  them  every  evening.  One  evening  they 
came  before  the  soup  was  ready,  and  waited  in  the  yard ; some  cabbage  stumps  that  were 
thrown  out  of  the  kitchen  were  lying  about ; the  pigs  and  fowls  had  been  feeding  on  them 
and  stripped  them  almost  quite  bare  ; I saw  myself  six  or  seven  of  the  poor  women  turn 
thmr  faces  towards  the  wall  and  eat  the  stumps  the  pigs  had  left.” 

There  are  no  employments  open  to  them  of  any  kind.  Two  or  three  who  had  some  little 
capital  might  set  up  as  hucksters,  but  for  the  rest  there  would  be  no  way  of  sustaining  them- 
selves. 

The  landowners  in  general  give  but  little  assistance  of  any  kind.  “ A short  distance  from 
™s,”  said  Mr.  Arthur, “ an  old  couple  lived  who  had  no  child ; a few  sticks  had  been  stuck 
0.5.  V Ui> 
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Widows  up  against  a mud  wall,  and  some  sods  and  furze  laid  on  them  to  make  a covering ; they  were 

with  Children,  living  under  this  for  three  or  four  years.  We  spoke  to  the  proprietor  and  offered  to  build  a 

cabin  for  them  on  the  place,  if  permission  would  be  granted.  A most  angry  answer  was 

Munster,  given  to  me  for  thinking  of  such  a thing.  In  a case  somewhat  similar,  some  persons  and 

County  Cork.  mySelf  offered  to  build  a cabin  for  a poor  widow  who  had  four  children,  if  permission  would 

. “ — ; be  given ; the  answer  was,  that  the  proprietor  was  very  little  obliged  to  Mr.  Cotter  for 

Thotnas  Martin,  Esqf  wishing  to  settle  all  the  beggars  in  the  parish  on  his  estate. 

John  Lalor,  Esq.  When  a husband  has  lately  died  the  widow  gets  assistance  m the  way  of  labour  on 

Sundays  and  holidays,  but  it  seldom  continues  longer  than  a year ; she  soon  becomes  unable 

Parish  Templetrine.  tQ  hold  her  janc|,  and  it  is  taken  from  her  by  the  landlord. 

Bar.  Courceys.  They  are  sometimes  obliged  to  beg,  and  when  they  do,  a feeling  of  shame  makes  them  go 
■ elsewhere.  They  are  not  driven  to  prostitution  here ; there  is  scarce  an  instance  of  prostitu- 
tion in  this  parish  from  any  cause. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


— — — Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer.— Rev.  Thomas  O’Connor,  parish  priest.— 

Parish  Tradon.  Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer. 

Bar,  Kinnalea. 

_ There  are  a great  many  widows  with  families,  and  in  a more  wretched  condition  than 

any  others,  because  there  is  scarcely  any  way  open  to  them  to  earn  support  for  themselves 
and  children.  They  are  frequently  reduced  to  one  meal  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  Within  a 
rano-e  of  half  a mile,  in  which  there  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  cottages,  there 
are  six  or  eight  poor  widows  with  families.  The  children  of  widows  scarcely  ever  can  go  to 
school;  most  of  them  have  no  clothes  and  cannot  go  out;  and  those  who  can  must  try  to 
pick  up  a little  firing. 

Widows  have  scarcely  any  employment.  A few  of  them  are  employed  as  servants.  A few 
make  out  a livelihood  by  buying  a little  fish  at  Kinsale,  and  selling  it  through  the  parish. 
Going  about  in  this  way,  they  generally  get  a dinner  at  whatever  place  they  may  be  at  dinner 
hour ; but  in  almost  all  cases  it  would  be  impossible  for  a woman,  with  the  most  severe  labour, 
to  maintain  herself  and  children.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  in  the  parish  as  the  sale 
of  illicit  spirits  by  widows. 

There  is  no  assistance  given  to  them  by  applying  at  petty  sessions. 

The  owners  of  the  estates  in  the  parish  have  not  been  in  the  habit  in  any  way  of  providing 
for  the  wives  and  children  of  men  who  have  been  their  labourers.  They  neither  give  them 
cabins  nor  gardens,  nor  do  they  enter  into  any  subscriptions  to  relieve  them. 

The  neighbours  in  the  parish  occasionally  aid  them  by  giving  them  a day’s  work,  and 
sometimes  work  for  them  on  a Sunday  morning.  The  children  they  often  give  a meal  to; 
and  it  is  considered,  that  on  the  poor  neighbours  their  support  chiefly  depends. 

Most  of  them  are  obliged  to  beg  from  the  neighbours.  They  have  a better  chance  from 
them  than  from  strangers.  While  the  potatoes  are  plentiful  they  are  safe  enough ; but  when 
these  their  sole  food  “ run  tight,”  about  the  latter  end  of  summer  they  suffer  severely.  They 
arc  not  driven  to  prostitution ; there  is  no  such  thing  in  the  parish. 

There  is  no  relief  in  the  way  of  congregational  collections.  At  periods  of  particular  distress 
collections  have  been  made  at  the  chapel,  but  not  exclusively  for  widows. 

With  the  earnings  of  a working  man  it  would  be  imposssible  to  provide  for  his  wife  and 
children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

. Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  curate  of  Cahir,  Killenaule  and  Glenbargh. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
County  Kerry.  of  Cahir  and  Killanane. — Mr.  Hoare,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

Examinations  taken  by  . . , ,,,  . , ... 

G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  • No  definite  information  could  be  procured  as  to  the  number,  m- this  parish,  of  widows 
IX  G.  LuM,  Esq.  having  families  of  young  children,  without  any  other  means  of  support  than  their  own  earn- 
p _ . ings.  It  was  however  stated  of  them  generally,  that  they  were  not  in  a worse  condition 

ansh  Cahir.  than  other  individuate)  owing  to  the  marked  compassion  which  was  felt  for  their  situation. 

Bar.  Iverag/i.  For  about  two  months  in  the  year  a woman  can  earn  5 d.  a day ; but  for  the  remainder  of 
— — — the  year  there  is  not  any  employment  open  to  her.  Knitting  and  spinning  have  ceased  to 

give  profitable  occupation  to  any  one. 

The  assistance  given  by  proprietors  or  occupiers  of  land  to  the  widows  of  their  tenants  or 
workmen,  is  very  limited ; not  more  than  10  widows  could  be  mentioned  who  were  supported 
by  aid  derived  from  either  of  these  sources. 

The  Rev.  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Sullivan  state,  that  if  a labourer  die,  leaving  several 
young  children,  both  they  and  the  mother,  as  a matter  of  course,  take  to  begging;  and  ^a*‘ 
a sense  of  shame  usually  induces  them  to  quit  their  own  parish.  If,  however,  the  children 
be  grown  up  they  always  support  their  mother,  either  out  of  their  land  or  from  their  wa|es. 
In  no  instance  have  the  widows  who  have  been  reduced  to  mendicancy  been  suspected  01 
having  recourse  to  prostitution. 

The  collections  made  on  Sundays  at  the  church  amount  to  not  more  than  2 1.  a Xear' 
Tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Chute  states  that  they  are  distributed  among  the  indigent  without  any  religious 
distinction.  At  the  chapel  collections  are  only  made  for  individual  cases  of  unusual  distress. 
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There  lias  never  been  any  general  subscription  for  the  poor.  Applications  to  the  gentry 
are  rarely  made ; but  it  cannot  be  said  that  either  they  or  the  absentee  proprietors  have  been 
found  unwilling  to  subscribe  for  the  purpose,  when  they  have  been  applied  to.  The  latter 
however,  have  never  given  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  residents. 

The  witnesses  state  positively  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a labourer,  with  the  ordinary 
employment  in  this  country,  to  lay  by  anything  from  his  wages.  y 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Widows 

with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  b ? 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
D.  G,  Lube,  Esq. 


Eev.  Mr.  Goodhas,  curate  of  tlie  parish  of  Dingle— Mr.  Fit2gei.au,,  apothecary— Mr  Ua,n. 
SOS,  chief  constable  of  Corltaguinny— Rev.  Mr.  SoinivAn,  roman-catholic  curate,  in  a line  of 
14  miles  in  length  along  the  southern  coast. 


Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corkaguiney. 


Mr.  Goodman  stated  that  widows  of  this  class  with  families  of  youn°-  children  contrive 
to  get  on  pretty  well,  as  they  are  generally  able  to  spin,  and  can  sometimes  earn  3 d or  4 d 
a day  in  this  manner;  they  are  also  sure  to  get  assistance  from  the  neighbours,  and  thev 
often  get  “ score  ground,  which  they  hold  for  nothing,  by  manuring  it  themselves.  The 
tilling  of  this  is  Performed  gratuitously  by  friends,  or  it  is  paid  for  occasionally.  Mr  O’Sul- 
livan observed,  however,  that  there  was  little  or  no  employment  open  to  this  class  of  poor 
persons.  r 

Here  is  a poor-house  in  the  town  of  Dingle  for  the  reception  of  poor  widows  of  this 
description.  It  is  a private  establishment,  and  maintained  and  supported  by  Miss  Fitz 
gerald.  There  are  about  eight  or  nine  in  it  at  present;  they  are  always  natives  of  the  town 
who  are  admitted;  and  in  case  of  a family  of  children,  they  are  all  taken  in,  but  they  o-et 
no  kind  of  support  except  barely  lodging,  and  they  generally  are  obliged  to  support  them- 
selves by  begging.  rr 

Mr.  Goodman  observed,  with  regard  to  congregational  lists  and  church  collections,  that 
there  was  no  distinction  of  a religious  nature  worth  mentioning  in  the  distribution  of  any 
sums  collected  under  them.  The  poor-box  amounts  to  about  2 s.  6d.  on  an  ordinary  Sun- 
day, and  on  sacrament  Sunday  to  about  ll.,  which  is  distributed  amono-  the  poor  house- 
keepers. r 

As  to  the  point  whether  a working  man  would  ever  be  able  to  provide  for  his  children 
against  destitution,  Mr.  Sullivan  observed  that  it  was  utterly  impossible  for  a labourer  to 
save  enough  to  provide  for  his  widow ; and  if  he  died,  leaving  her  with  young  children,  they 
must  certainly  have  recourse  to  begging.  ‘ J 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Kenmare  and  Morsert. — John  Hickson,  esq.,  j.  p.,  agent  to  the  — 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Temnlenoe.  Parish  Kenmare. 

_ . Bar.  Glanerought. 

Ihe  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  able  to  procure  a statement  of  the  number  here 

of  widows  with  families  of  young  children,  and  who  were  dependant  for  their  subsistence  on 
their  own  exertions.  They  were  however  informed,  that  as  soon  as  any  one  child  arrived  at 
an  age  that  enabled  him  to  assist  his  mother,  her  condition  became  but  a little  poorer  than 
it  was  during  the  lifetime  of  her  husband ; whilst  however  the  children  are  still  young,  she  has 
no  other  mode  of  existence  than  begging.  The  sums  collected  in  the  poor-box  attached  to 
the  church,  and  amounting  to  about  9/.  or  10  2.  in  the  year,  are  distributed  nearly  exclu- 
sively among  six  poor  protestant  widows. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund.— Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  — 

priest  of  Killarney  and  part  of  Aghadoe.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarney  and  Kilcum-  Parish  Killarnei/. 
nun— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle  Island— Mr.  David  Murphy,  linen-draper.  Bar.  Magonitnj. 

A wido  w who  has  a family  of  young  children,  and  who  has  no  other  means  of  supporting 
i- Jse  them  than  what  arises  from  her  own  exertions,  is  almost  necessarily  in  a con- 

uuion  oi  great  destitution.  If  she  be  unable  to  procure  employment,  hardly  any  other 
esoiuxe  remmns  open  to  her  than  mendicancy ; her  poverty. drives  her  to  many  expedients, 
winch  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  Her  children,  in  the  meanwhile,  are  generally  sent  to  col- 
ect  manure,  and  they  are  sometimes  to  be  seen  fighting  for  the  sweepings  of  the  streets, 
n the  country,  a woman  who  has  been  left  a widow  may,  as  a favour,  be  permitted  by  a 
neighbouring  farmer  to  -erect  a wretched  hut  for  herself  in  one  of  his  ditches,  but  in  the 
wn  she  must  in  some  way  find  money  to  pay  for  the  shelter  which  may  he  afforded  her- 
tIle  ch£*-pel  the  Sunday  collections  average  about  1 /.,  and  they  are  distributed  amongst 
persons  who  really  stand  in  need  of  assistance,  without  any  consideration  of  religious  belief, 
mere  are  but  very  few  indigent  protestants  in  Killarney. 

0.5.  Y „ 
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Widows 

with  Children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examination?  taken  by 


Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper. — Captain  Hewson, 
magistrate. — Rev.  Mr.  Mahony,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galey,  in  Iraghticonnor  Barony, 
and  part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 


D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Par.  Listowell. 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 


Some  poor  widows  with  young  children  have  small  means,  on  which  they  continue  to 
support  themselves ; others  are  supported  by  their  friends  or  their  own  labour,  and  a few 
beg. 

There  is  no  congregational  list,  or  any  collection  whatever  for  them  at  the  chapels. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination 


Parish  Tralee  and 
Ardfert. 
Baronies  of 
Clanmaurice  and 
Trugkenachny. 


H.  J.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery,  parish  priest  of  Tralee 
Union. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  parish  priest  of  Ardfert,  Kilmoily  in  Clanmaurice,  and  Bal- 
linabaglish,  in  Trughenackmy. 

Many  poor  widows  of  this  class  become  hucksters,  others  turn  charwomen,  while  others 
are  driven  to  support  themselves  and  their  children  by  begging ; probably  the  majority  of 
them  beg  either  publicly  or  privately.  Mr.  M'Ennery  said  that  many  of  these  poor  persons 
about  the  town  come  to  him  in  the  first  instance,  and  to  a few  other  individuals  privately, 
but  they  would  sooner  starve  than  beg  in  public.  These  widows  with  children  constitute 
the  principal  portion  of  the  native  beggars. 

The  chapel  collection  in  Tralee  was  about  6 s.  a week,  and  was  distributed  principally 
among  the  poor  housekeepers.  There  is  no  regular  collection  in  Ardfert,  except  an  occa- 
sional contribution  in  case  of  sickness.  The  church  collections  were  also  very  trifling,  not 
amounting  to  more  than  3 s.  or  4 s.  a week  on  an  average. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Limerick.  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Askeaton  and  Ballytun. 

Union  of  Askeaton.  The  widows  having  young  children  form  a third  part  of  the  beggars,  and  live  like  the 

Bar.  Lower  Connelo.  rest. 

Whenever  employment  is  to  be  had  they  avail  themselves  of  it ; it  consists  in  binding, 

spinning,  knitting,  &c. 

No  instance  has  occurred  of  the  owner  of  the  estate,  on  which  the  husband  of  a widow 
worked,  providing  for  herself  or  children. 

It  is  a general  practice  here  for  the  labourers  of  the  parish,  who  have  a relation  a widow 
who  holds  land,  to  contribute  a day’s  labour  occasionally  to  the  tilling  of  the  ground,  81c. 

It  has  never  happened  that  the  demoralization  of  begging,  coupled  with  their  necessities, 
led  to  prostitution. 

The  church  collections  are  limited  to  protestants,  and  those  who  comply  with  protestant 
observances. 

There  is  no  difference  between  the  circumstances  of  a widow  and  a woman  who  is  the 
mother  of  illegitimate  children. 

Unless  by  holding  land,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  a husband  to  save  bo  as  to  provide 
for  his  widow  and  children  against  destitution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Morris,  sub-agent  to  Lord  Charleville. — Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  rector  of  Chapel  Russell.— 
ar.  Chapel  Russell  And  a farmer  resident  in  Kilcornan. 

and  Kilcornan . 

Bar.  Kenry.  Some  widows  keep  little  shops,  and  when  they  have  land,  either  their  sons  work  for  them 
""  or  they  hire  labourers. — (Mr.  Morris.) 

Widows  usually  support  themselves  by  spinning  and- knitting ; they  get  assistance  also 
from  their  immediate  neighbours. 

The  resident  landlords  assist  the  widows  on  their  property. 

The  collections  at  the  church  amount  to  less  than  15?.  in  the  year,  which  is  given  away 
in  clothes  indiscriminately  to  persons  of  all  persuasions  resident  in  the  parish,  but  protestants 
are  considered  first. — (Mr.  Waller.) 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle — Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

—Rev.  John  Locice,  rector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygea. — John  Pearce,  esq.,  surgeon  and 

physician  to  the  dispensary. — Mr.  Percy,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  upwards  of  1 3 1 years. 

This  class  of  poor  people  have  never  been  known  to  support  themselves  by  the  sale  of 
illicit  spirits. 

They,  as  well  as  women  deserted  by  their  husbands,  are  generally  supported  by  their  child- 
ren or  by  begging,  and  sometimes  by  both. 

As  to  congregational  lists,  and  the  numbers  supported  by  them,  and  by  the  general  sub- 
scriptions of  all  classes ; it  was  stated  that  the  amount  of  church  collections  did  not  exceed 
20 1.  a year ; that  this  was  given  away  in  clothing  and  in  money ; the  latter  was  given  to  two 
or  three  poor  protestant  widows  who  were  on  the  list.  They  received  Is.  6 d.  every  Sunday; 
and  the  clothing-  was  also  given  to  protestants.  There  were  very  few  poor  protestants,  how- 
ever, in  that  parish. 


Persotis  who  attended  the  Examination. 

The  Rev.  M.  Griffith,  protestant  curate. — The  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Mulcahy, 
shopkeeper. — William  Smith,  esq.,  j.  r.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

Widows  are  supported  by  their  children,  if  grown  up;  and  some  sheebeen  houses  are 
kept  by  widows. 

Mr.  Griffith  states  that  some  cholera  widows  are  supported  partly  by  the  contributions  of 
the  rich,  and  partly  by  the  farmers. 

There  has  been  no  case  of  a widow  having  been  driven  by  her  necessities  to  prostitution. 
The  following  instance  will  illustrate  the  mode  in  which  poor  widows  are  subsisted: — 
A widow  whose  husband  had  been  dead  for  nine  years,  having  three  children,  the  eldest 
a daughter  of  20,  the  second  a daughter  of  11,  in  service,  receiving  4s.  a quarter,  and  the 
third  a boy  of  10  years  old,  who  lived  with  her,  married  her  eldest  daughter  to  a labourer, 
and  gave  them  her  cabin  as  a marriage  portion.  Her  daughter’s  husband  built  for  her  the 
walls  of  a cabin  on  a waste  close  to  her  former  residence,  but  was  unable  to  roof  it  in.  She 
: got  a few  poles,  and  made  a narrow  shed,  by  placing  them  against  the  wall  of  her  cabin, 
and  covering  them  with  loose  weeds ; the  end  is  open  to  the  air,  and  has  no  door.  She  has 
lived  in  this  manner  some  weeks  with  her  boy,  and  expects  to  pass  the  winter  under  the  same 
shed.  She  stated  that  her  daughters  are  not  able  to  do  anything  for  her,  and  that  she  lives 
on  potatoes  collected  from  the  farmers ; that  she  goes  out  twice  a week,  and  collects  three  or 
four  stone  each  time.  Her  son-in-law  seemed  to  be  a respectable  man,  and  said  that  he  had 
no  potato  garden,  but  lives  by  wages  as  a common  labourer.  He  owes  6 s.  for  the  mason 
work  of  part  of  the  cabin  walls,  ana  he  pawned  his  wife’s  cloak  to  buy  some  poles  for  the 
widow’s  shed,  and  has  not  redeemed  it ; and  the  widow  applied  to  a gentleman  for  some 
wood,  but  had  been  refused,  and  she  only  expected  to  finish  the’  building  of  her  cabin  by  the 
assistance  of  God  Almighty.  The  walls  built  are  of  stone,  and  are  better  than  the  average. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Shanagolden,  Robertstown,  and  Ballyhargill. 

All  the  widows  in  the  country  have  some  little  plot  of  ground,  which  sometimes  their 
-children  are  able  to  till,  and  their  friends  send  horses  to  assist.  There  are,  besides,  some 
widows  in  town,  who  get  a little  work,  and  probably  beg. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Francis  Branigav,  gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  Dr.  Connf.lly,  parish  priest. — Walter  Cullen, 
tradesman. — Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker. — Dr.  Leach,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville, 
protestant  clergyman. — Michael  Mullen,  weaver. — William  O’Donnel,  esq. — Dr.  O’Shea, 
m.  d. — James  Prendergast,  esq.— James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr. 
Sands,  rector  of  Carrick. — And  others  present  at  different  times. 


Tiie  widows  of  the  working  classes  get  no  assistance  whatever  from  the  public ; they  live 
generally  in  a very  poor  way.  Some  of  them  have  taken  their  children  to  Mr.  Malcomson’s 
factory,  and  live  on  their  children’s  wages.  Some  have  small  huckster’s  shops,  and  sell 
apples,  potatoes,  turnips,  cabbages,  &c ; they  try  to  live  one  way  or  another.  The  spinning 
°.5.  Y 3 is 
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Widows 

with  Children. 

Munster, 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations  taken  by 
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Widows  is  now  all  gone.  There  was  110  begging  or  distress  when  the  woollen  trade  was  good  even 
with  Children,  the  little  children  got  employment  at  that  time.  Mr.  Mil  ward  allows  employment  to  th 

orphans  of  labourers,  from  five  years  old  and  upwards,  in  his  bacon  yard ; and  old  Rfr 

Munster,  Power  never  asked  any  rent  from  the  widows  on  his  property.  These  are  only  two  instances 
County  lipperary.  tnown  t0  the  witnesses  present  of  assistance  given  to  widows  and  their  families  by  the 
Examinations  mien  b,  gentry-  . 111  Carrick  widows  never  support  themselves  by  selling  illicit  spirits ; this  might 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  happen  in  country  places,  but  not  in  towns. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq.  The  labourers  in  the  country  are  very  kind  to  the  widows,  but  they  do  not  now  work  for 
. 7~7  . , them  on  Sunday  morning.  It  rarely  or  never  happens  that  neighbours  divide  a widow’s 
Parish  Larnck.  children  among  them,  they  have  enough  children  of  their  own. 

Bar.  JJfa  and  Gjfa,  A great  number  of  widows  beg,  indeed  it  is  the  general  way  of  living ; they  go  to  the 
East.  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A widow  is  more  respected  than  a woman  who  has  a bastard,  and  more  looked  after- 

however,  those  that  have  most  children  live  in  the  most  wretched  way. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  labourer,  in  this  country,  to  make  any  provision  for  his  family  in 
case  of  his  death  ; he  cannot  lay  by  as  much  as  will  put  a good  shoe  or  clothes  on  him. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Allowney,  actuary  for  the  savings’  bank. — Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manfacturer 

Parish  Roscrca.  Dr.  Delany,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  rector  of  Roscrea.— Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.,  chief 

Bar.  Ikerrin.  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessey,  parish  priest. — Hon.  Mr.  Pretty,  j.p. 


A considerable  proportion  of  field  labour  in  this  neighbourhood  is  performed  by 
women,  who  in  this  manner  are  occasionally  able  to  earn  at  the  utmost  (5  d.  a day.  The 
witnesses  pronounce  it  to  be  impossible  for  a widow  having  children  to  support  herself  and 
them  on  this  precarious  pittance.  “ Many  women,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  “ seek,  on 
the  death  of  their  husband,  to  get  up  a trifling  subscription,  to  set  themselves  up  in  some 
small  trade,  and  they  are  generally  successful.”  Other  widows  keep  unlicensed  houses  for 
the  sale  of  spirits  and  beer.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  retain  possession  of  any 
laud  are  much  aided  in  the  cultivation  of  it  by  their  neighbours,  who  often  assemble  in  the 
proper  season  and  gratuitously  dig  their  potatoes  for  them.  There  are,  however,  many 
widows  who  do  not  procure  a subsistence  under  any  of  these  circumstances,  and  for  these 
there  remains  no  other  resource  than  begging ; against  which  last  step,  nevertheless,  a long 
struggle  is  always  made  by  any  who  have  ever  lived  in  any  comfortable  circumstances.  The 
collections  made  at  the  church  average  about  50  /.  a year : this  sum  used  to  be  distributed 
quarterly,  without  discrimination,  amongst  all  who  applied  for  it ; it  was  found  that  beggars 
in  consequence  flocked  from  all  quarters,  hoping  to  participate  in  it.  A list  of  persons  was 
therefore  made,  who  alone  now  receive  weekly  and  quarterly  allowances. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school.  - 
Parish  Sf.  Marys  Benjamin  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.,  j.  p.— William  Chaytor,  esq.,  mayor  of  Clonmel.— Mr. 

’ Grub,  merchant— Mr.  John  Backet,  proprietor  of  Tipperary  Free  Press.— Mr.  Hodges, 

11  Eart  0^a’  attorney.— David  Malconson,  proprietor  of  factories.—  Meagher,  shoemaker.— 

Mr.  O Connor,  foreman  of  the  Clonmel  Advertiser.— Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  protestant  clergy- 
man.— Thomas  Walsh,  labourer — And  many  others  present  at  different  times. 

Many  rear  their  children  by  industry,  by  dealing  in  a small  way;  there  is  no  spinning 
now.  Manufacturers  in  town  sometimes  give  employment  to  the  widows  of  those  who  have 
worked  for  them.  They  are  often  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits. 

Sometimes  they  quarter  on  their  relations  all  their  children  and  go  out  to  service. 

Sometimes  a gentleman  leaves  the  widow  in  the  cabin  until  her  children  are  old  enough 

to  work.  The  absentee  never  gives  anything,  and  the  agent  is  always  a harsh  man ; there 

is  no  tie  between  the  absentee  and  the  poor,  he  feels  no  interest  in  them. 

Sometimes  the  neighbours  will  till  the  widow’s  potato  garden  out  of  charity ; they  dig  the 
ground  on  Sunday  mornings. 

The  majority  beg;  they  live  in  the  corner  of  a room,  and  pay  2d.  or  3d.  a.  week,  which 
they  get  by  setting  potatoes.  Mr.  Baldwin  says,  they  are  often  driven  to  prostitution  pri- 
vately, but  not  publicly.  The  children  get  little  or  no  education ; the  mother  sometimes 
leaves  one  or  two  at  home,  and  takes  the  rest  with  her. 

A person  present  knows  a widow  who  sends  one  child  to  school  out  of  her  earnings ; she 
is  a washerwoman.  Church  collections  are  2l.  a week,  distributed  amongst  16  protestant 
families ; a good  many  are  widows. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

31.  Arnold. — S.  Arnold.— Mr.  James  Christie,  churchwarden.— Mr.  E.  Craig. — Messrs.  Ewart, 
Logan,  &c.  &c.  including  several  of  the  police.— Rev.  J.  Johnston,  late  curate  of  Alioghill.— 
Captain  Kennett,  officer  of  police. — Rev.  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  rector. — Rev.  John  Krelan, 
parish  priest.— Rev.  Mr.  Harke  Lee,  Moravian  agent. — G.  Logan. — Rev.  T.  Mallalien,  of 
Gracehill. — A.  M'Makus,  esq.,  magistrate. — Dr.  Miller,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — H.  O’Hara, 
esq.,  magistrate.— James  O’Herritt. — W.  Quillan. — Mr.  James  Smyth,  merchant. 

The  number  of  widows  with  young  families  was  not  known ; they  are  in  a very  wretched 
state. 

Spinning  may  generally  be  had  here.  A widow  could  not  maintain  her  children  by  labour ; 
she  is  not  often  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  for  support. 

The  parish  has  no  authority  to  assist  them. 

None  of  the  owners  of  estates,  absentee  proprietors  or  landowners  assist  them,  nor  do 
the  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  for  whom  their  husbands  worked ; they  cannot  afford  it.  The 
gentry  do  not  subscribe  for  them ; but  they  are  sometimes  supported  by  their  relatives. 

The  labourers  do  not  assist  them  with  a day’s  labour,  or  by  taking  charge  of  their 
children. 

They  sometimes  beg  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  do  not  often  become  prostitutes. 

They  are  not  particularly  relieved  by  congregational  collections.  The  established  church 
gives  to  all  indiscriminately,  and  distributes  annually  about  111.  among  30  persons.  There 
has  been  no  competition,  by  increasing  the  weekly  stipend,  to  make  proselytes. 

The  poor-box  of  the  Moravian  congregation  is  18 1.,  distributed  monthly  among  12  dis- 
tressed persons  of  their  own  persuasion.  There  is  no  general  subscription  by  all  classes. 

The  widow  is  worse  off  than  the  mother  of  illegitimate  children. 

Single  labourers  might  save  money,  but  seldom  do ; they  cannot  be  persuaded  to  lodge 
their  money  in  the  savings’  bank  at  Gracehill,  they  spend  it  in  whiskey,  tea,  tobacco,  &c. 
The  same  is  observable  among  the  weavers,  some  of  whom  can  earn  Is.  6 d.  a day ; but  more 
among  them  save  than  among  labourers.  Generally  speaking,  married  working  men  cannot 
save,  having  barely  sufficient  to  meet  their  daily  wants. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Bruce. — Dr.  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  James  Carby,  presbyterian  minister. 
— Mr.  S.  Clarke. — G.  S.  Clarke,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  M.  Crauford. — Rev.  Daniel  Cural 
parish  priest. — Mr.  M.  Dickie — Mr.  M.  Gibson.— Rev.  William  Greene,  protestant  vicar. — 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ledlie,  publican.— Dr.  M'Master,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Rev.  Robert  Magill, 
presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  &c.  &c.  and  many  of  the 
paupers. 

Th  e number  of  widows  in  the  parish  having  young  children,  who  have  no  support  but 
their  own  earnings,  is  not  known ; for  such  persons  there  is  no  constant  employment ; and  it 
is  stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a woman  with  a large  family,  considering  the  sort  of 
employment  open  to  her,  to  maintain  them  by  her  utmost  industry.  They  are  not  remark- 
able for  selling  illicit  spirits. 

In  Ireland  no  power  exists  for  the  procuring  a support  from  the  parish  or  petty  sessions 
for  widows  ; but  it  is  thought  that  a discretionary  power  in  vestries  would  work  well  here, 
the  objects  being  annually  chosen  by  vestry  and  revised,  reference  being  had  to  conduct,  &ci, 
and  power  being  given  to  inspector  to  suspend  or  remove  in  the  interim,  and  to  give  aid  in 
urgent  cases  to  a limited  extent,  until  the  next  vestry. 

It  is  thought  that  such  power  would  not  be  abused,  charity  exciting  and  economy  restrairi- 

“g  it- 

Widows  are  seldom  assisted  by  landlords,  either  resident  or  absentee,  on  whose  estates 
their  husbands  lived  and  worked.  Manufacturers  do  not  provide  for  the  widows  of  the 
mechanics  who  were  employed  by  them. 

Persons  of  different  religious  persuasions  are  relieved  from  the  congregational  collections ; 
this  indiscriminate  distribution  is  not  known  to  be  made  a means  of  proselytism.  There 
are  no  general  subscriptions,  except  to  the  mendicity  funds,  to  which  some  altogether  refuse 
to  subscribe ; some  do  it  sparingly,  and  others  give  liberally. 

Poor  widows  are  more  generally  objects  for  the  attention  of  private  charity  than  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children;  but  many  of  them,  being  ashamed  to  beg,  are  worse  off. 

The  maintenance  of  illegitimate  children  being  granted  at  the  sessions,  and  that  of  orphans 
not  being  granted,  is  not  supposed  to  have  the  effect  of  producing  incontinency  among  the 
widows.  In  some  instances  savings  might  be  made  by  the  working  classes  to  provide  against 
the  destitution  of  their  widows  and  families,  but  seldom  are ; few  of  the  working  artisans  or 
labourers  lodge  their  money  in  the  savings’  bank.  The  very  strong  temptations  and  induce 
ments  held  out  to  those  who  have  money,  by  the  multitude ‘of  public-houses  (of  which  there 
are  26  in  the  town  of  Antrim),  almost  necessarily  preclude  the  possibility  of  saving,  and  are 
the  cause  of  beggary  generally.  It  is  thought  by  all,  that  if  the  number  of  public-houses 
were  few,  they  would  better  supply  the  wants  of  those  who  require  them,  and  would  be  more 
respectably  kept  and  conducted  than  they  can  be  possibly  now. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  J.  Cumming,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Denvir,  parish  priest. — Rev.  J.  Dunseath,  protestant  curate 
— The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Green. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  farmer. — Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  farmer  — 

George  Hctchinson,  esq.,  j.  p. — Dr.  Moore. — Charles  O’Hara,  esq.,  j.  p Mr.  W.  Ore 

shopkeeper. — Mr.  S.  Perry,  farmer. — Surgeon  Reynolds. — Mr.  R.  Rowan,  farmer Surgeon 

Taylor. — Mr.  B.  Thompson,  farmer. — Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper. — Dr.  Thompson.— 
Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper. — Police,  labourers,  &c. 

The  number  of  widows  who  have  young  children  depending  on  their  earnings  for  sup- 
port  is  not  known ; they  are  stated  to  be  generally  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest 
of  the  community.  A widow  would  not  be  able  to  support  a large  family  from  her  earnings; 
she  could  not  earn  more  than  2d.  a day  by  spinning  and  knitting.  There  are  a few  instances 
of  widows  being  driven  to  sale  of  illicit  spirits.  There  is  no  legal  provision  for  them. 

There  is  no  instance  known  of  a landlord  either  providing  for  or  assisting  the  widow  of 
his  labouring  tenant.  The  profits  of  trade  are  too  small  to  allow  of  the  manufacturers 
providing  for  the  widows  of  those  employed  by  them. 

. The  gentry  subscribe  to  the  Mendicity,  but  give  no  assistance  except  through  it. 

There  are  very  few  widows  in  this  neighbourhood  who  hold  land;  none  of  those  who  do 
so,  ever  have  it  tilled  by  the  neighbours  on  Sundays.  There  is  a strong  feeling  of  commi- 
seration towards  a widow  left  with  a large  family  unprovided  for ; poor  neighbours  have 
been  often  known  to  take  some  of  their  children  to  maintain  and  educate  at  their  own 
expense. 

They  are  frequently  driven  by  want  to  beggary,  when  a feeling  of  shame  causes  them  to 
leave  their  native  place.  This  sometimes  leads  to  prostitution,  in  which  case  the  children 
are  liable  to  contract  indolent  and  vicious  habits.  They  are  generally  worse  off  than  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children.  It  is  not  supposed  that  the  system  of  allowing  maintenance 
of  illegitimate  children  at  quarter  sessions  produces  incontinency  among  the  widows.  It  is 
said  to  be  impossible  for  working  men  to  lay  by  from  their  earnings  a provision  sufficient  to 
keep  their  widows  and  children  from  destitution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hugh  Anderson,  esq. — Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of 
dispensary. — Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  presbyterian  minister. —Mr.  R.  Huey,  farmer. — Mr.  S.  John- 
ston, farmer. — Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  W.  M ‘Mullen,  grocer.— James 
Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  James  Morewood,  rector  of  Dunluce. — Rev.  James 
O’Hara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick.— Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper. — W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer.— 
Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker.— Several  of  the  police,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  widows  having  young  children  with  no  support  but  their  earnings  is  not 
known ; they  are  generally  the  most  destitute  class,  and  live  on  very  poor  diet. 

They  can  spin  and  labour  in  the  fields  for  employment ; but  it.  is  not  possible  for  a widow 
with  several  young  children  to  maintain  them  by  her  work.  Some  of  them  earn  their  sub- 
sistence by  selling  illicit  spirits,  and  magistrates  are  reluctant  to  punish  them.  The  parish 
or  petty  sessions  have  no  power  to  afford  them  any  assistance,  but  the  owner  of  the  estate 
frequently  gives  them  a house  rent-free ; this  is  seldom  done  by  absentees.  It  is  not 
known  whether  the  former  employers  of  the  husband  provide  work  for  his  widow ; those  in 
trade  are  generally  unable  to  support  them.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  or  assist  them  in 
any  way. 

Some  are  supported  by  relatives.  Labourers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  an  occasional 
day  s labour  to  help  widows ; nor  do  the  working  classes  support  or  assist  them,  by 
subscribing  or  taking  charge  of  their  children. 

Some  beg  near  home.  They  are  not  particularly  relieved  by  alms  from  congregational 
collections ; neither  is  there  any  general  subscription. 

It  is  not  ascertained  whether  widows  are  better  or  worse  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children. 

Considering  the  earnings  of  working  men,  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  lay  up  any 
provision  for  their  widows  and  children. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Widows 

with  Children. 


Mr.  Daniel  Blair,  merchant.— William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  pro- 
testant  curate. — Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim. — Admiral  Dawson. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erskine.— Rev.  Mr.  Flinter,  independent  minister. — Dr.  Forsyth,  physician  to 

the  dispensary. — Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyterian  minister. 

Mr.  Price— Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  county  Antrim  gaol— Mr.  George  Spear,  trea- 
surer to  the  mendicity.— William  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  William  Stewart,  sur- 

The  number  of  widows  in  the  parish  is  not  known;  they  are  generally  more  distressed 
than  the  other  classes  of  the  community.  Their  diet  is  of  course  limited,  and  is  often  sup- 
posed to  fall  below  what  is  necessary  to  support  life  in  full  vigour. 

Widows  spin  and  knit,  but  work  of  this  kind  is  not  easy  to  be  procured ; it  is  hardly 
possible  for  a widow  to  support  a large  family  by  her  own  earnings.  The  parish  has  no 
power  to  assist  them.  The  landlords  on  whose  estates  their  husbands  lived  do  nothing 
for  them,  except  through  the  means  of  the  Mendicity.  If  the  landlord  be  an  absentee,  he 
does  not  even  subscribe  to  the  Mendicity.  Manufacturers  often  assist  their  workmen’s 
widows.  The  generality  of  the  gentry  subscribe  only  to  the  above  named  institution,  but 
some  of  them  subscribe  to  a “ Friendly  Society,’'  or  “ Benefit  Club,”  got  up  among  the 
lower  orders,  which  allows  2 1.  10 s.  to  every  widow  whose  husband  has  been  a member  of 
the  club.  Their  relatives  very  seldom  can  afford  to  support  them.  Labourers  do  not  till 
their  land  on  Sundays,  or  at  all.  Sometimes,  but  rarely,  collections  are  made  about  the 
country  for  them. 

Widows  do  not  beg ; their  neighbours  assist  them  to  a limited  scale  at  home.  The 
parishioners  are  anxious  to  have  a legal  power  for  providing  for  widows,  and  such  would,  in 
their  opinion,  tend  to  prevent  improvident  marriages,  as  widows  are  now  induced  to  marry 
whenever  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them,  from  their  want  of  the  necessaries  and  decencies 
of  life.  They  would  wish  also  to  have  a discretionary  power  of  putting  or  continuing  objects 
on  the  widows’  list,  as  well  as  of  regulating  the  amount  to  be  given  to  each,  according  to 
character,  &c.  The  vestry  should  have  a power  to  elect  a committee  for  overseeing  the 
widows’  provision  during  the  year,  and  the  application  of  it : in  case  of  peculiar  distress  or 
sickness,  this  committee  should  be  allowed  to  increase  the  amount  of  relief,  laying  a state- 
ment of  their  having  so  done,  together  with  the  reasons,  before  the  vestry  at  its  next 
meeting. 

They  are  not  more  particularly  relieved  from  the  congregational  collections  than  other 
distressed  persons.  The  covenanters  and  independents  relieve  the  poor  of  their  own  con- 
gregations. The  pvesbyterians  and  established  church  give  their  congregational  collections 
to  the  Mendicity,  and  consequently  to  the  poor  of  all  persuasions. 

The  wages  of  a working  man  are  10 d.  or  Is.  without  diet,  and  8 d.,  and  sometimes  less, 
with  diet ; from  which  it  may  be  judged  that  he  cannot  lay  by  a provision  for  his  widow. 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  VV.  Borreit,  Esq. 

J arnes  Peebles,  Esq. 

Par.  Carriclrfergn 9 
Town  of  Carrick- 
fcrgus. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Adams,  coach  proprietor.— Mr.  John  Brown,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Bryson,  gentleman. 

Mr.  Cole,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Cooper,  innkeeper.  — — — Courts  y, esq.,  under-agent 

of  Earl  O’Neil — Mr.  Thomas  Courtny,  boot-maker. — Mr.  James  Craig,  manufacturer. 

Rev.  Curoe,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Samuel  Heatly,  vicar. — Mr.  Henderson,  farmer. 

Mr.  M'Auley,  innkeeper. — Dr.  M'Keon,  apothecary,  &c.—  Rev.  Thomas  Reid,  seceding 
minister— Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer— Dr.  Reeson,  surgeon  of  dispensary— Mr. 
Thomas  Swan,  grocer. 


Parish  Drumtml r 
including  town  oti 
Randalsloten. 
Bar.  Upper  Toomr. 


None  of  the  witnesses  could  state  the  number  of  widows  having  young  children;  they 
are  generally  more  wretched  than  the  rest  of  the  community.  There  is  no  employment  open 
to  them  which  would  enable  them  to  support  a family  unable  to  contribute  some  assistance 
to  them.  There  is  no  assistance  afforded  to  them  either  by  the  parish  or  petty  sessions 
court,  nor  is  there  known  any  law  to  authorize  such.  Landlords,  on  whose  properties  their 
husbands  lived,  do  not  give  them  any  aid.  Manufacturers  do  not  assist  the  widows  of  their 
workmen ; very  few  of  them  could  afford  to  do  it.  They  are  sometimes  provided  for  by 
heir  relatives.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  towards  their  support,  or  give  them  any  assist- 
ance m any  way.  Labourers  have  not  been  known  to  assist  them  by  working  on  Sundays 
or  such  of  them  as  hold  land.  Sometimes  they  are  driven  to  begging  as  a means  of  sup- 
porting their  families  ; they  generally  beg  in  their  own  parish,  and  there  is  no  instance  known 
o such  a step  leading  to  prostitution.  The  distressed  are  not  indiscriminately  relieved  from 
'IV  con=reSat‘ona*  collections  of  any  place  of  worship,  except  that  of  the  presbyterians. 

js,  so  far  as  the  established  church  is  concerned,  arises  from  the  small  amount  collected, 
and  some  peculiar  circumstances  connected  with  the  distribution  of  the  42 1.  given  annually 
y Rarl  O’Neil  for  the  relief  of  the  old  and  impotent.  The  widows  are  better  off  than  the 
mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 
Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrelt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


Par.  Glenavy. 
Bar.  Upper  Massa- 
reene. 


Par.  of  Kirkinriola 
and  Iiallydug, 
including  town  of 
Ballymena. 
Bar.  Lower  Toome 
and  Lower  Antrim. 
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Wages  being'  granted  at  sessions  for  the  support  of  bastards  has  not  been  known  to  pro- 
duce incontinency  among  the  widows.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  labourers  to  save  anything 
for  the  support  of  their  widows ; a few  mechanics  might,  but  do  not ; they  always  live  up  to 
their  earnings,  and  leave  their  families  destitute. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  N.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  cuate. — Mr.  Joan 
Howe,  cotton  manufacturer.— Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer. — ltev.  William 
Langiiridge,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  William  M‘Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden.— 
Mr.  James  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecary.— Mr.  John  Sefton,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— And 
several  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with,  by  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  number  of  widows  with  young  children,  who  have  no  support  but  their  own  earnings, 
is  not  known,  but  they  are  generally  thought  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the 
community ; neither  is  it  known  what  the  diet  of  such  is,  or  the  average  number  of  meals 
each  day,  or  the  quantity  of  each  meal. 

There  is  no  employment  open  to  them.  Tradesmen  or  manufacturers,  with  whom  the 
husbands  of  widows  have  worked,  do  not  provide  for  the  widows,  nor  can  they  afford  it. 
Sometimes  the  widows  and  their  children  are  supported  by  relatives. 

They  occasionally  beg  for  a subsistence,  but  not  away  from  home.  The  demoralization  of 
begging,  coupled  with  their  necessities,  has  never  been  known  to  end  in  prostitution. 

They  are  sometimes  relieved  by  collections  from  the  established  and  presbyterian  churches 
without  religious  distinction.  There  has  been  no  competition  between  the  various  sects  by 
increasing  the  weekly  stipend  of  the  poor,  and  it  is  not  known  that  the  desire  to  get  on  the 
list  leads  to  any  hypocritical  profession  of  religion,  nor  that  they  obtain  relief  from  various 
congregations,  under  the  profession  of  belonging  to  each. 

The  average  collection  in  the  established  church  is  about  15 1.  yearly;  but  there  is  no 
general  subscription,  to  which  each  contributes  in  proportion  to  his  means. 

It  is  not  known  which  is  better  or  worse  off,  a widow  or  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Black,  surgeon.— Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Henry  Gumming,  rector  oflkllyclug. 

George  Dugan,  shopkeeper. — William  Geiian,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 

estate. — Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister. — Rev.  Bernard  M'Auly,  parish  priest.— 
Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper. — John  Patrick,  surgeon. — Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  pres- 
byterian minister. — John  Ross,  surgeon. — Rev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister.— 
John  Tellet,  shopkeeper. — John  Watson,  shopkeeper. — John  Wilson,  farmer. — Dr.  Young. — 
Together  with  a large  number  of  fanners,  labourers,  police,  &c. 

A large  number  of  the  destitute  poor  are  widows  with  families  ; they  are  in  most  cases 
worse  off  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  are  happy  if  they  can  procure  a sufficiency  of 
potatoes  and  water  to  support  life.  '2d.  a day  may  be  earned  by  spinning  and  knitting;  or, 
if  the  individual  may  be  able  to  spin  a very  fine  yarn,  3 d.  may  be  earned.  In  harvest  or 
seed  time,  from  10 d.  to  Is.  a day  may  be  earned  by  a woman,  if  she  works  in  the  fields. 
It  is  not  thought  possible  for  a widow  to  support  a large  family  without  getting  some 
assistance. 

Mr.  Adair,  the  proprietor  of  the  greater  part  of  this  parish,  supports  some  widows  in  common 
with  other  distressed  persons. 

There  are  some  instances  of  widows  being  relieved  by  their  relations  taking  on  them  the 
maintenance  of  some  of  their  children. 

A feeling  exists,  and  has  increased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity,  that  begging 
is  a disgrace,  and  a widow,  when  compelled  to  beg  (as  many  are),  goes  to  another  parish, 
where  she  and  her  children  are  not  known ; they  fear  lest  the  stigma  of  having  begged  should 
attach  in  another  life  to  the  children.  Begging  occasionally  leads  young  widows  to  prosti- 
tution, and  more  particularly  if  they  beg  at  a distance  from  home,  and  lodge  in  cottiers 
houses  or  the  outhouses  of  farmers. 

They  are  relieved  from  the  congregational  collections,  without  any  respect  being  had  to 
their  religious  persuasion.  They  are  generally  worse  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children ; the  latter  may  sometimes  have  a hard  struggle  to  maintain  her  child ; hut  the 
families  of  widows  being  larger,  their  situation  is  usually  the  more  deplorable  of  the  two. 
It  is  not  observed  that  granting  maintenance  for  a bastard  at  sessions  causes  widows  to 
become  incontinent.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a working  man  to  provide  against  the  destitu- 
tion of  his  widow  and  family. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Widows 

with  Children. 


Rev.  Mr.  A lex  an  dr,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Atkinson,  treasurer  of  the  Mendicity.— Archi- 
bald Barclie,  esq.— Dr.  Blair.— R.  Burke,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cloughy,  seceding  minister— 
Solomon  Darcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace— Mr.  Garch,  shopkeeper— Rev.  S.  Guynne,  protest- 
ant  rector— Dr.  Kirkpatrick.-Malcolm  M'Neill,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian 

minister.— Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Robinson,  farmer— Mr.  Simpson 

Mr.  Smile*.  Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper — Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c. 


widows  are  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  ; and  when  the  husband  is  bedridden  the  wife 
often  sells  whiskey  as  a means  of  support. 

Some  of  the  wealthier  farmers  provide  for  the  widows  of  their  labourers,  but  the  instances 
of  this  are  exceedingly  rare.  1 he  landlords  never  do.  The  profits  of  trade  do  not  admit  of 
manufacturers  doing  it. 

In  general  widows  have  no  land  or  plots  which  tile  labourers  could  till  for  her 

They  are  frequently  obliged  to  beg ; they  do  not  leave  home  for  that  purpose.  Instances 
of  their  becoming  prostitutes  are  not  rare.  Widows  form  a part  of  the  home  be"-gars  The 
morals  of  the  children  are  corrupted  by  bego-ino-. 

They  are  relieved,  among  other  poor,  by  congregational  collections.  It  could  scarcely  be 
made  a means  ot  proselytism.  J 

They  are  worse  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

.Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W . Uorrctt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Par.  Lame,  part  of 
villages  of  Inver- 
more  and  Imerbey. 
Rhr. Upper  Glcnnrm 
and  Lever  Belfast. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Charles  Black,  farmer— Rev.  Marcus  Falloon,  rector— Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  woollen-  

draper— William  Haughton,  esq.— -Mr.  D.  M'Alltster,  publican.— Mr.  D.  McAllister,  Parish  Layde. 

woollen-draper. — Mr.  James  M'Auley,  publican. — Dr.  M'Donald,  dispensary  surgeon Alex-  Bar- LoverGlenarm . 

ander  M'Donnell,  esq. — Rev.  John  M'Kenna,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c.  ° 


The  number  of  widows  in  the  parish  is  not  ascertained.  Widows  are  generally  the  most 
wretched  m the  community,  and  some  of  them  are  very  scantily  provided  with  food.  Their 
usual  occupation  is  spinning,  by  which  a woman  can  earn  2 d.  or  3d.  a day.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible for  a widow  to  support  a large  family  solely  from  her  earnings. 

If S,0DS  hav,e  ‘!le  Pon,CT  of  assisting  widows-  It  is  stated  that  this  parish  had 
occasionally  assumed  authority  to  give  annual  sums  to  them,  but  it  has  not  done  so  lately. 

Mr.  Turaley,  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Cushendall,  provides  for  some  of  his  tenants’ 
widows;  m two  instances  the  provision  given  was  a house  and  garden.  Collections  are 
occasionally  made  for  widows,  to  which  the  gentry  subscribe.  It  is  stated  that  widows  are 
Sll!  “n  4 }y  lelMlve?',  None  belonging  to  this  parish  beg.  The  only  congrega- 
tional collections  of  any  considerable  amount  are  those  in  the  parish  church,  and  tlily  ire 
giren  to  all  distressed  persons  indiscriminately,  but  the  objects  are  generally  from  among  the 


■ aenfwl  opinion  is,  that  labourers  cannot  save  anything  from  their  wages  after  support- 
mg  themselves,  particularly  if  they  have  families.  n 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Henderson  Black,  esq.,  magistrate— Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society.— Rev.  “ 

R.  Bridge,  protestant  curate— William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down— Mr.  Robert  Pansh 
M-Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society— William  Coulson,  esq.,  diaper  manu-  Bar‘  U 
tacturer— Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  present  churchwarden.— Mr.  John  Gillburn,  grocer  and 
uckster — Rev.  A.  Henderson,  presbyterian  minister— Edward  Johnston,  esq.,  magistrate— 

William  Montgomery,  farmer,  Ballinderry— John  Mooney,  publican  and  farmer— Mr.  Francis 
laherty,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  John  Read,  late  churchwarden. — Rev.  H.  Smith, 
roman-catholic  clergyman. — The  very  Rev.  James  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross. — Mi-.  James  Ward, 
secretary  to  charitable  society. — Thomas  Withered,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — With  many 
others  in  conversation. 

There  have  been  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  widows  in  this  parish  of  the 
c ass  under  consideration,  but  it  is  small ; it  is  thought  that  they  are  generally  in  a more 
wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

°-5'  z ‘J  Their 
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■with  Children. 
Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Lisburn. 
Bar.  Upper  Massa- 
reenc. 


Parish  Ramoan, 
including  town  of 
Ballycastle. 
Bar.  Carey. 
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Their  diet,  their  average  number  of  meals  each  day,  or  the  quantity  at  each  meal,  is  not 
known. 

No  employments  are  open  to  them  in  particular,  but  they  more  readily  receive  assistance 
than  others.  A woman  with  six  or  seven  children  could  not  support  them  without  aid,  how- 
ever hard  she  worked.  Spinning  and  tambour  working  are  their  general  employments. 
They  are  not  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  as  a means  of  obtaining  subsistence. 

There  is  no  assistance  afforded  by  the  parish  or  petty  sessions  to  widows  with  youno- 
children,  nor  any  land  given  to  them  rent-free. 

The  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  lived  and  worked  has  not  been  known  to 
provide  for  his  widow  and  her  children ; nor  do  the  labourers  give  cabins  or  gardens  to  such  ■ 
neither  in  the  case  of  a husband  being  a mechanic  are  the  widows  generally  provided  for  by 
the  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  for  whom  the  husband  has  worked,  although  many  could 
well  afford  it;  nor  do  the  gentry  subscribe  or  give  assistance,  except  to  those  supported  by 
the  Charitable  Society,  and  occasional  collections  among  the  people  of  the  town,  to  assist  in 
carrying  on  some  business.  Their  relatives  sometimes  assist  widows. 

There  is  no  such  custom  here  as  the  labourers  of  the  parish  giving  a day’s  labour  occa- 
sionally to  the  widows  who  hold  land,  nor  do  the  labouring  classes  support  or  assist  them 
in  any  way. 

Generally  the  widows  of  the  town  apply  to  the  society.  It  is  not  known  that  they  have 
resorted  to  begging,  or  that  the  demoralization,  coupled  with  their  necessities,  has  ended  in 
prostitution. 

The  collections  in  the  established  church  amount  to  about  55 1.  yearly,  and  of  this  sum 
about  42 1.  yearly  are  given  to  be  distributed  by  the  Charitable  Society  of  the  town,  among 
the  poor  on  their  list,  without  distinction  of  religion. 

The  presbyterian  collection  is  partly  divided  among  a few  of  their  own  members,  and  part 
is  given  by  them  to  the  Charitable  Society.  There  are  not  any  regular  collections  for  the 
poor  made  in  any  other  of  the  houses  of  worship.  Two-thirds  of  the  poor  relieved  by  the 
Charitable  Society  are  of  the  roman-catholic  persuasion. 

There  is  in  the  town  a general  subscription  to  the  funds  of  the  Charitable  Society,  which 
averages  about  Z.,  (including  92 1.  6s.  2 d.  yearly  from  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,)  arising 
from  the  higher  and  middle  classes  only,  but  some  refuse  who  are  well  able  to  contribute. 

It  is  not  known  whether  widows  are  better  off  than  women  with  illegitimate  children; 
nor  is  it  known  whether  the  circumstance  of  the  sessions  granting  wages  for  illegitimate 
children,  but  not  granting  assistance  to  widows  with  young  families,  has  any  effect  in  pro- 
ducing incontinency. 

By  good  management  a provision  might  be  made  for  their  widows  and  children  by  the 
husbands,  which  would  protect  them  against  destitution:  is.  2 d.  per  day,  or  Is.  per  day  by 
the  year  is  the  usual  rate  of  wages  of  farm  labourers  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  with- 
out diet ; but  in  the  more  country  parts  10 d.  a day  without  diet  is  the  usual  rate.  Iu 
Messrs.  Coulsons  diaper  manufactory  about  300  persons  are  employed,  some  at  6s.  to  7s. 
per  week  each,  others  according  to  their  skill,  at  various  rates  rising  to  16  s.,  and  some  18s. 
per  week.  There  are  other  manufactories  of  thread,  &c.  where  the  wages  of  the  women  are 
Gd.  a day. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Boyd. — Rev.  Mr.  Orrery,  rector. — Mr.  William  Hill,  shopkeeper Dr.  Knox. — Rev. 

Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Samuel  M‘Allister,  shopkeeper.— Charles 

M'Gildowney,  esq.,  j.  p. — Alexander  M‘ Neill,  j.  p. — Alexander  Miller,  esq. — Dr.  O’Neil. 

— Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer. 

The  number  of  widows  with  families  of  young  children  in  this  parish  is  not  accurately 
known  ; they  are  generally  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Spinning,  knitting  and  working  in  the  fields  are  the  only  employments  open  to  them,  and 
by  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  the  former  of  these  has  been  much  diminished ; before  that 
took  place  a widow  could  support  herself  and  family  in  comfort;  she  now  could  not  possibly 
maintain  them. 

The  widows  are  remarkable  for  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits,  and  the  houses  of  such  persons 
multiply  without  end,  to  the  detriment  of  the  morality  of  all  around  them. 

No  instance  was  known  where  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  had  worked 
assisted  the  widow. 

Widows  who  have  been  driven  to  beggary  have  become  entirely  dependant  on  it  for  sup- 
port ; the  effect  on  their  family,  in  these  cases,  has  been  ruinous. 

They  are  relieved  among  the  other  poor  from  the  congregational  collections,  no  distinction 
of  religion  being  made. 

They  are  worse  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 

A working  man  could  not  possibly  provide  for  his  widow  and  her  children. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Widows 

with  Children. 


Thomas  Brinnie,  esq.,  magistrate — Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector. — Mr.  Robert  Elder, 
schoolmaster. — Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  presbyterian  minister.— 
Patrick  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Paul  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Edward 
Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper — Michael  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — John  M'Cullocii, 
farmer  and  shopkeeper.- Joan  M'Kinley,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Rev.  P.  M‘Mullen,  parish 

priest. — Mr.  John  M.  Waters,  late  churchwarden — John  Scott,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. Mr. 

James  Smytii,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbyterian  minister. 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Barrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


Parish  Rcsharhin. 
Bar.  Kilcoimay. 


In  this  parish  the  widows  who  have  young  children  are  the  most  distressed  class ; they 
strive  to  earn  something  by  spinning,  or  labouring  in  the  fields,  but  cannot  obtain  enough  to 
maintain  a family.  There  is  but  one  instance  of  a widow  selling  illicit  spirits. 

In  a few  instances  the  parish  assembled  in  vestry  assessed  themselves  for  the  assistance  of 
widows  ; the  majority  assented,  and  the  rest  thought  the  assessment  legal,  and  therefore  did 
not  resist  it. 


The  only  landlord  in  the  parish  who  assists  his  tenants’  widows  is  Mr.  Brimen ; neither 
labouring  nor  manufacturing  employers  can  afford  it ; landlords  are  the  only  persons  who  can. 
The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  to  any  regular  fund  for  their  assistance.  They  are  often  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives.  They  do  not  beg  here,  but  collections  are  made  among  the  neigh- 
bours for  them  in  cases  of  particular  distress.  They  are  sometimes  relieved  from  the  collec- 
tions made  at  the  parish  church,  without  any  distinction  as  to  their  religious  persuasion. 

The  witnesses  were  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  the  working  classes  could  make 
provision  against  the  destitution  of  their  families  or  not ; but  the  rates  of  wages,  and  the 
uncertainty  of  obtaining  employment,  appeared  similar  to  those  in  other  districts,  where  it 
■was  agreed  that  the  married  who  had  families  of  young  children  could  not. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination, 


Rev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector. — Mr.  George  PIallaran. — Mr.  Hanna,  clerk  to  Seneschal  of  the  manor. . 

— D.  M'Aulay. — Rev.  George  M'Caughley,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  James  M‘Faul,  Per.  Tickmacraven, 
grocer.— Mr.  William  Martin,  farmer. — Rev.  Alexander  Montgomery,  presbyterian  minister,  containing  town  of 
—Captain  Seuvante,  r.  n— Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c.  G Unarm. 

Bar.  Glenarm. 

The  number  of  widows  in  this  parish  is  not  known ; old  women  who  have  never  been  

•married  are  stated  to  be  worse  off  than  widows ; many  of  the  former  are  without  connexion 
or  relation  (such  few  relations  or  connexions  as  they  may  have  being  burdened  with  families 
of  their  own,  and  not  in  any  way  owning  or  assisting  them).  Widows  meet  with  more  com- 
miseration, and  have  in  general  a greater  number  of  connexions,  and  can  look  forward  to  the 
time  when  their  children  will  be  able  to  assist  them.  Widows  here  can  earn  4 d.  to  Gd.  a day 
■by  spinning,  knitting  and  weaving,  and  Is.  a day  at  harvest  work;  but  it  is  considered  that 
o widow  can  scarcely  support  a family. 

Many  of  them  are  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  as  a means  of  support.  The  relief 
given  from  the  congregational  collections  is  the  only  assistance  given  by  the  parish.  No 
'religious  distinctions  are  made  in  the  appropriation  of  the  funds  collected  in  the  church. 

The  roman-catholic  chapel  has  contracted  a debt,  which  it  is  obliged  to  liquidate  by  its 
weekly  Congregational  collections. 


There  is  no  instance  known  of  landlords,  either  resident  or  absentee,  assisting  the  widows 
of  their  tenants  ; the  profits  of  manufacturers  are  not  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  providing 
for  their  workmen’s  widows.  The  landed  proprietary  alone  could  afford  it,  or  with  any  fair- 
mess  be  expected  to  make  such  a provision.  High  rents  will  not  allow  the  farmer  to  burthen 
■himself  with  pensioners  ou  his  bounty ; and  low  wages  leave  so  little  to  be  spent  at  the 
shop  of  the  tradesman,  that,  however  benevolent  his  wishes  may  be,  his  charity  is  obliged  to 
begin  at  home.  Few  widows  have  been  known  to  hold  land.  The  custom  of  working^gratis 
for  them  on  Sundays  does  not  exist  here. 


Many  widows  have  gone  to  a distance  to  beg,  partly  from  shame,  and  partly  from  a desire 
to  increase  their  gains ; such  have  become  professional  beggars.  Widows  are  never  known 
to  refuse  an  offer  of  marriage ; one  widow,  who  had  a pension  of  15  Z.  a year  depending  upon 
her  remaining  unmarried,  married  nevertheless.  The  mother  being  driven  to  mendicancy 
makes  the  children  more  liable  to  be  brought  up  in  indolence  and  vice. 

Widows  are  worse  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  because  the  latter  can 
'compel  a maintenance  for  their  child.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a working  man  to  make  a 
provision  for  his  widow. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 
Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  talcen  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 

J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  Cloudcrhorkey, 
including  town  of 
Dunjhnaghy. 
Bar.  Kihnacrcnan. 


Parish  Clonleigh, 
or  Lifford. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Battersbv,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  J.  Boyle,  a small  farmer.  — Mr.  John  Burns 
farmer  and  whitesmith.— Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper. — Mr.  Samuel  Dinimore 
farmer. — Mr.  Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr. 
Thomas  Harper,  farmer.— Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy. — William  Hogan,  labourer.— 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer.— Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer. - Mr.  David  M'Elvory,  petty 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate.  — Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest — Francis 

Magurty,  labourer. — Rev.  Samuel  Maiiapfy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish. — Mr.  William  Mopfitt,  farmer.— 

Mr. Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer. — James  Rankin, m.d. 

sui-geon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister. —Mr.  Bernard  Roden,  farmer. 
— Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard. — Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector.— 
Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer. — William  Stewart,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Hornhead. — Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, farmer. 

Widows  with  young  families  are  generally  in  a greater  state  of  destitution  than  any 
other  class.  There  are  very  few  sources  of  employment  open  to  them.  They  collect  ego-g 
for  sale,  and  sometimes  buy  a little  flax,  and  spin.  The  trifling  wages  they  can  earn  by 
either  of  these  occupations  would  not  maintain  them,  and  they  therefore  are  often  driven  to 
"beg ; theie  are  no  instances  known  of  their  selling  illicit  spirits. 

Mr.  M'Elvory,  clerk  of  petty  sessions,  says,  that  “ widows,  in  common  with  other  dig-- 
tressed  persons,  get  relief ; the  children  sometimes  give  them  land,  but  not  with  the  consent 
of  the  landlord,  in  the  most  cases  with  which  I am  acquainted.  There  are  no  cases  known 
of  landlords,  on  whose  estates  the  husbands  may  have  died,  providing  for  the  widows  and 
children.”  But  the  Rev.  William  Stewart  says,  that  it  is  a common  practice  on  his  father’s 
estate.  Some  other  instances  were  mentioned  of  widows  having  got  cabins  and  gardens 
from  landlords.  However,  they  are  by  no  means  frequent.  There  is  no  general  subscription 
amongst  the  gentry,  or  any  regular  system  of  relieving  distress. 

Labourers  often  gather  of  an  evening  to  assist  a poor  widow  who  may  have  land ; they 
cut  her  turf,  settle  her  potato  garden,  and  sometimes  will  gather  stones  to  make  a house 
for  her,  but  never  on  the  Sunday. 

Widows  generally  prefer  begging  from  home,  except  in  cases  where  they  are  too  infirm  to 
leave  their  own  parish,  or  where  they  desire  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  children  for  not  sup- 
porting them,  by  begging  near  home.  Their  unwillingness  to  beg  near  home  arises  from  the 
feeling  that  it  is  a disgrace  to  follow  such  a life. 

They,  as  well  as  the  poor  of  all  classes,  are  relieved  indiscriminately  by  the  congre- 
gational collections. 

The  only  charitable  institution  here  is  a dispensary,  kept  up  by  general  subscription. 
There  is  a bequest  iu  this  parish  of  500 Z.  invested  in  the  3 J per  cents.  It  was  left  by  the 
late  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Ards,  to  be  distributed  as  Mr.  Stewart,  of  Hornhead,  and  Mr.  Alexander 
Stewart,  of  Ards,  should  determine,  among  the  most  destitute  householders  in  this  parish, 
of  good  character,  without  distinction  of  sect ; last  year  being  the  first  of  distribution,  it 
was  all  given  out,  in  blankets.  There  is  another  bequest,  the  interest  of  100  /.  Irish,  left 
by  the  late  Dr.  O’Brien,  rector,  to  the  rector  and  churchwardens,  for  the  poor  prolestants 
oi  the  parish,  but  it  has  been  generally  added  to  the  church  collections,  and  distributed  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one,  there  being  fully  double  the  number  of  poor  catholics  that 
there  are  of  protestants  in  the  poor  list. 

Frank  M'Guily,  a labourer,  says  he  may  lay  by  something  for  a time  of  destitution,  if 
he  was  in  constant  work,  and  had  but  a small  family;  but  that  he  never  gets  more  than 
three  days  in  the  week  on  an  average. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Irvin  Aiken,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  farmer.— Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church- 
warden. Rev.  William  Browne,  roman-catholic  curate Rev.  E.  M.  Clerke,  curate,  and 

inspector  of  Lifford  gaol.— Mr.  Andrew  Clerke,  of  Forthall,  a gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  John 
Crocket,  protestant  clergyman,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish. — Mr.  John  Greer,  m.d.,  dispen- 
sary physician,  Lifford. — Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister.— Captain  Humphrey,  J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh. — Mr.  W.  M'Clintoch  Spencer,  secretary  to  grand 
jury  of  couuty  Donegal.— Rev.  Arthur  M‘Hugh,  parish  priest.-  Mr.  James  Mahaffy,  a farmer. 
— Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner.— Mr.  Joseph  Sharkey,  late  churchwarden,  a 
carpenter. 

There  are  many  widows  with  youug  children  who  have  no  support  but  their  own 
earnings  ; they  are  decidedly  the  most  destitute  class  of  the  community. 

The  only  employment  open  to  them  is  spinning,  at  which,  by  working  very  hard,  they 
could  earn  only  from  Qd.  to  DcZ.  a week.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  one  of  them  to  main- 
trnn  her  children ; they  have  not  been  known  to  sell  illicit  spirits.  No  assistance  is  ever 
afforded  them  by  the  parish  or  petty  sessions. 

They. 
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They  are  very  rarely  assisted  by  the  landlord  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  had 
lived,  or  the  tradesman  tor  whom  he  worked,  and  never  by  the  landowner.  There  are  cases 
of  individual  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the  gentry,  but  it  is  not  the  general  practice  The 
tradesmen  or  manufacturers  could  not  mdeed  afford  it ; they  are  often  assisted  by  relatives 
The  labourers  are  very  kind  to  them,  and  assist  them  more  than  any  other  class  • but  in 
this  country  they  never  work  on  Sunday.  They  assist  them  only  by  their  labour.  ’ 

Begging  is  the  widow’s  principal  resource,  and  she  invariably  prefers  to  do  so  away  from 
home,  and  struggles  very  hard  to  avoid  it,  feeling  it  to  be  decidedly  a great  degradation 
They  are  very  seldom  driven  to  prostitution.  Improvident  marriages  are  generally  formed 
by  persons  in  the  greatest  state  of  destitution,  which  has  the  effect  of  increasing  the  popu- 
lation m a greater  degree  than  if  they  led  a life  of  vagrancy  and  prostitution.  The  children 
of  females  leading  such  a life  are  very  likely  to  grow  up  in  indolence  and  vice.  Widows  are 
relieved,  m common  with  the  other  poor,  from  the  congregational  collections,  which  are  • 
distributed  among  persons  of  all  persuasions.  There  is  no  distinction  made  here  except  in 
the  degree  of  poverty.  The  relief  of  widows  in  this  way  might  perhaps  be  made'a  means 
of  proselytism,  but  it  is  not  attempted  here.  The  presbyterian  meeting-house  alone  makes 
a collection,  amounting  to  7 l.  per  annum.  In  cases  of  scarcity  or  of  the  prevalence  of 
disease,  subscriptions  have  been  made  by  all  classes,  but  the  great  burthen  invariably  falls 
on  the  residents.  0 3 

The  husband  rarely,  if  ever,  can  provide  for  his  widow  and  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  p.-James  Cochrane,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  county  Donegal.— John  Devenny,  a working  mason. -Mary  Devenny,  his  daughter— 
Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit  merchant — Hannah  Gallagher,  widow,  a poor  house- 
keeper—Rev.  Mr.  Gamble,  dissenting  minister — Rev.  Mr.  Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate  of 
Lettcrkenny. — Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden. — Kitty  Hagarthy,  widow,  a poor 
beggarwoman— Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  dissenting  minister— Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M‘Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop — Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letter- 
kenny — Susan  M'Lafferty,  a blind  beggarwoman— Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Cas- 
tlerea,  j.p— Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper.-Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merchant— 

Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  farmer.-Joim  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  

Rev.  Mr.  Spratt,  presbyterian  minister.— Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  j.  p. 

John  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Rock  Hill,  j.  p. — George  Strain,  an  old  mendicant. — William  Wray 
esq.,  of  the  Park,  j.  p.  ’ 

Widows  with  young  children  are  decidedly  the  most  destitute  class  in  society,  most 
especially  when  they  have  large  young  families.  There  is  scarcely  a possibility  for  them  to 
maintain  their  children  by  their  own  industry ; consequently  their  only  resoure  is  mendicancy. 

Spinning  is  111  this  quarter  the  only  employment  open  to  the  widows,  except  gathering  a 
little  manure  about  their  hovels,  which  very  generally  produces  the  most  filthy  habits,  and 
often  generates  disease. 

There  is  no  law  enabling  the  parish  or  magistrates  to  give  widows  any  relief,  and  they 
not  only  do  not  get  land  rent-free,  but  the  small  farmers  are  generally  prevented  from  even 
giving  them  small  plots,  which  their  neighbours  would  till  for  them,  and  which  they  could 
more  easily  pay  for  than  for  food. 

The  landlords  are  generally  not  in  the  habit  of  providing  for  the  widows  and  children  of 
those  labourers  who  may  have  died  on  their  estates ; on  the  contrary,  widows  are  amono- 
those  persons  whom  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  present  day,  both  among  resident  and  absentee 
landlords,  to  prevent  from  erecting  huts  or  making  locations  on  their  estates;  they  are 
iiteraHy  without  any  resource,  except  the  kind  and  charitable  feelings  of  the  humane,  but 
chiefly  persons  of  their  own  class.  It  is  not  denied,  however,  that  there  maybe  many 
cases  or  great  charity  and  kindness  on  the  part  of  the  few  resident  gentry  of  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  their  poor  relatives  and  the  labouring  classes  are  generally  the  best  and  most 
s eady  friends  to  the  destitute  of  all  classes.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M ‘Guirly,  roman-catholic 
curate,  states  that  he  saw  30  labourers  and  upwards  tilling  a poor  widow’s  ground,  while 
sne  and  all  her  family  were  lying  ill  in  fever. 

Mendicancy  is  their  only  resource,  and  if  they  are  able  to  go  far  from  home  they  in- 
variably do  so,  because  they  have  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  beg,  if  they  can  avoid  it, 
a-n  feel  that  it  is  the  greatest  degradation  they  can  suffer ; but  it  is  not  observed  that,  under 
* tl7ln°  c^rcumstances,  they  are  either  immoral  or  ill-conducted. 

Mr.  Hall,  churchwarden,  states,  that  widows,  in  common  with  the  other  destitute  per-. 
tlw’ttf16  r.e^eve<\  fr°m  .^ie  congregational  collections,  as  far  as  this  limited  fund  admits,  and 
at  there  is  no  distinction  made  on  account  of  their  religious  persuasion,  as  he  thinks  the 
majority  of  those  relieved  are  roman-catholics.  It  has  never  been  observed,  that  the  wages 
granted  for  the  support  of  illegitimate  children  has  had  any  effect  in  producing  incontinency 
among  widows.  The  pittance  which  is  given  for  the  support  of  an  illegitimate  child,  and 
w ]ich  can  only  be.  recovered  when  there  is  proof  of  acknowledgment  and  a specific  bar- 
gain, never  could  be  an  inducement  to  a crime  which  is  looked  upon  with  the  greatest 
horror  by  the  females  of  the  humble  classes  in  this  country. 


Widows 

with  Children. 
Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Jolinston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonleigk, 
or  Lifford. 

Bar.  Rap/ioe. 


Parish  Comoall, 
including  town  of 
Letierkenni/. 
Bar.  Kilniacrenan. 
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Widows 

with  Children. 
Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  B..  Barry,  E:q. 

Par.  of  Donegal  and 
Killiniard. 
Town  of  Donegal. 
Bar.  Turku gh  and 
Bannagh. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Joan  Baird,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the 

county Catherine  Carolin.— Francis  Clark,  painter. — Mr.  Dillon,  innkeeper. — Mr.  A. 

Diver,  post  master.— Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killinnrd.— Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector. 

— M.  W.  Love,  farmer James  M'Clarky,  labourer — M.  M'Corscadan,  grocer.— Patrick 

M'Diarmid,  cottier.— Anthony  M'Donnell,  esq— Mr.  W.  M‘Donagii,  merchant.— Rev.  Mr. 
M'Hafferty,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Anne  Maguire. — Mr.  W.  Markin,  shopkeeper.— 
Patrick  Mullins,  labourer.— Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Sheehan,  labourer — 
Dr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles. — M.  Tail,  farmer.— Rev.  J.  Thompson,  parish 
minister And  others,  mendicants. 

With  regard  to  the  condition  of  poor  persons  of  this  class,  Patrick  Doherty  said,  “ I do 
not  know  how  many  widows  there  are  in  tne  parish,  but  I know  that  there  are  some  in  great 
distress,  and  that  they  must  straggle  hard  with  the  world,  poor  creatures,  to  get  anything. 
I am  acquainted  pretty  well  with  their  circumstances,  and  though  there  are  some  begging,. 
I am  sure  there  are  many  much  worse  off,  who  would,  for  the  sake  of  their  little  ones,  rather 
perish  with  cold  and  hunger  than  ever  go  out  regularly  to  ask  for  charity;  they  are  looked 
after  a little  by  their  neighbours ; and  when  potatoes  are  dear  in  summer,  4 d.  or  bd.  a stone, 
as  they  sometimes  are,  the  poor  creatures  sit  at  home  and  must  he  content  with  one  meal 
a day.” 

Mr.  Brooke  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  quite  impossible  for  poor  women  with  children  to 
maintain  themselves  by  working; ; the  only  sources  of  employment  open  to  them  were  a little 
spinning,  from  which  they  could  not  make  more  than  8 d.  a week  throughout  the  year. 

Mr.  Love,  a fanner,  said  that  the  only  gentleman  who  provided  for  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  had  worked  upon  his  estates,  was  Mr.  Brooke,  the  high  sheriff,  who  was 
a resident  proprietor  and  extremely  kind  to  them,  and  assisted  them  most  humanely  in  every 
way  that  he  could.  There  were  no  manufacturers  in  that  district.  The  gentry  never  sub- 
scribed regularly,  or  gave  assistance  to  this  class  of  poor  people ; but  their  poor  relatives  do 
as  much  as  they  can  tor  them. 

Mr.  Murray,  a farmer,  said  that  the  labourers  very  often  give  an  hour  or  two  in  working 
their  little  gardens,  and  setting  and  digging  their  potatoes  ; he  had  witnessed  an  instance  of 
a young  healthy  strong  man  working  as  hard  in  the  garden  of  a widow  as  he  would  for  the 
highest  wages ; and  when  he  met  him  two  or  three  hours  after  he  had  finished,  he  told  him, 
that  though  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  ever  done  it,  yet  it  should  not  be  the  last,  as  he  well 
knew  what  it  was  for  a young  widow  with  several  children  to  bear  up  against  the  world, 
and  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  receive  a reward  from  Heaven  of  some  kind  or  another  for 
what  he  had  done. 

Patrick  Doherty,  the  labourer,  said,  “ I know  there  are  a few  poor  widows  begging  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  whose  husbands  died  here,  and  I dare  say  they  are  better  off  than 
many  at  home,  if  they  have  driven  shame  away  from  their  feelings.’ 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Homan,  the  rector,  stated  that  the  widows  were  relieved  with  other  poor-; 
from  the  list ; and  being  a widow  in  a distressed  state,  no  matter  what  religion  she  was  of, 
would  give  her  a great  and  a fair  claim  to  be  relieved  whenever  the  funds  would  admit. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Hafferty  said,  that  occasionally  in  the  catholic  chapels,  when  any  very 
serious  case  of  distress  in  any  person’s  family,  but  more  particularly  a widow’s,  was  represented 
to  them,  they  were  in  the  habit  of  recommending  a subscription  from  the  altar,  and  they 
found  the  people  contribute  to  it  most  readily.  No  such  thing  as  a hypocritical  profession- 
of  religion  was  ever  known  here,  in  order  to  get  upon  these  lists. 

Upon  this  subject  the  Rev.  M.  Homan  observed,  “ Those  who  are  relieved  by  the  Sunday 
collections  are  the  poorest  of  those  who  are  resident  in  the  parish.  I always  select  the  resi- 
dent people,  or  I should  rather  say,  those  who  do  not  go  out  to  beg,  without  distinction  of 
religion.  There  are  25  persons  on  the  list  at  present,  and  the  highest  sum  I was  enabled  to 
give  to  any  individual  last  Easter  was  from  5s.  to  Gs.  The  collections  are  very  miserable 
indeed,  except  in  summer,  when  the  Spa  drinkers  contribute  a little;  but  Lord  Arran  gene- 
rally gives  every  Christmas  about  20 1.,  when  applied  to.”  It  has  not  been  observed  that  the 
system  of  giving  wages  for  illegitimate  children,  but  no  assistance  to  widows,  has  produced, 
incontinency. 

Mr.  Brooke  observed  upon  this  point,  that  a working  man,  -with  a wife  and  young  children,, 
could  scarcely  support  himself ; much  less  was  it  possible  for  him,  not  working  probably 
more  than  three  days  in  the  week  throughout  the  year,  to  lay  by  anything  for  the  support  0 
his  widow  and  children  after  his  death.  The  labourers  whom  he  employed  are  all  sma  ■ 
landholders  on  his  estate,  and  therefore  much  better  off  than  the  ordinary  class  of  labourers 
they  have  constant  employment,  if  not  from  him,  on  their  own  little  farms,  and  they  nev 
need  be,  nor  indeed  they  never  are  a moment  idle.  Mr.  Diver,  the  postmaster,  also  remarxe  , 
that  the  situation  of  those  who  hold  a little  land  is  decidedly  better  than  of  those  who  d®Pe 
on  con-acre.  It  would  not  be  so  if  they  had  constant  employment  with  fair  wages,  but  n • 
they  are  more  than  half  the  year  idle,  and  have  no  land  to  work  upon. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  with  Children. 

Samuel  Bell,  farmer.— Thomas  Boldrick,  churchwarden,  tanner. —Joseph  Cochrane,  shopkeeper  r Uts/er, 
and  churchwarden. — James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant,  Bandanna.— Captain  Darley,  j.  p.,  Bun-  °unty  Donegal. 

crana — Jeremiah  Devlin,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Buucrana. — The  Rev Doherty,  Examinations  taken  by 

roman-catholic  clergyman  of  Clonraany  parish. — The  Rev Doherty,  roman-catholic  cler-  j ' h * ^q- 

gyman  of  Fahan. — Con  Doherty,  farmer,  and  collector  of  county  cess Patrick  Doherty  " Jro,Es<1‘ 

county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper  Buncrana.— Patrick  Doherty,  Long  Barrack,  farmer Parish  Fahan, 

Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house — Doctor  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary Upper  and  Lower. 

Patrick  Farmer,  grocer,  Buncrana.— The  Rev.  William  Hawkshaw,  rector  of  Upper  Fahan.  Par.  linnishowen . 

—Patrick  Kerr,  innkeeper,  Bandanna.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  clergyman  ot  

Dysertegny  parish.— John  Langiirey,  farmer.— Mr.  M‘Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house 

William  M‘Grath,  farmer.— The  Rev.  Edward  Maginn,  roman-catholic  priest.— Charles  Nor- 
man, esq.,  j.  p.,  Fahan.— Constantine  O’Donnell,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. -Dominick  O’Don- 
nell, Cock-hill,  farmer.— Patrick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  farmer,  Buncrana. -The  Rev. 

William  O’Donnell,  parish  priest  of  Clonmany  parish.— The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector 
of  Lower  Fahan.— Several  other  farmers  and  traders  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners. 


The  Rev.  M.  Maguire  says,  there  are  in  three  parishes  of  Upper  and  Lower  Fahan  and 
Dysertegny  from  120  to  130  widows  ; each  widow  on  an  average  may  be  said  to  have  two 
children  to  support ; the  greater  part  of  the  said  widows  support  themselves  by  occupying  the 
tenements  of  their  late  husbands,  or  reside  with  their  married  children ; some  few  support 
themselves  by  huckstering,  and  others  by  begging.  rr 

The  only  employment  open  to  them  is  spinning,  by  which  a woman  may  earn  10 d. 
a week. 

It  is  by  no  means  a general  custom  with  the  proprietors  of  the  estates  on  which  the 
labourers  die  to  provide  any  means  of  support  for  their  widows  and  children ; though  one  or 
two  gentlemen  resident  on  their  own  estates  do  so.  There  are  no  subscriptions  made  among 
the  gently  for  them ; but  in  most  cases  they  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  who  are  exceed- 
ingly kind  to  them,  and  by  their  neighbours,  who  give  them  a day’s  work  occasionally. 

Some  few  amongst  the  widows,  who  have  large  families,  have  been  driven  to  beo-  • in  such 
cases  they  generally  leave  their  own  parishes  and  repair  to  strange  ones. 

There  never  have  been  any  instances  known  of  widows,  even  in  a state  of  wanderino-  men- 
dicancy, being  driven  to  a life  of  prostitution. 

A woman  misconducting  herself  under  such  circumstances,  would  probably  repair  to  a 
large  town  or  city,  where  she  would  be  little  known,  and  gain  more  by  prostitution  than  she 
would  do  m a rural  district. 

Of  those  persons  relieved  by  congregational  lists,  several  are  widows,  whose  destitute  con- 
dition has  been  the  ground  on  which  they  have  been  placed  on  such  list,  no  exception 
whatever  being  made  on  account  of  religion ; all  who  are  fit  objects  receive  such  aid  indis- 
criminately, as  far  as  the  funds  will  admit  of. 

Widows  are  generally  better  off  than  persons  with  illegitimate  children,  who  are  looked 
■down  upon  by  all  classes  in  their  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Boyle,  farmer. — The  Rev.  Daniel  Coyle,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  Inniskeel The  "" — 

Rev.D aniel  Early,  parish  priest,  Inniskeel. — Anthony  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr.  Alexander  P3™11  bmiskeel. 
Hill,  farmer.— Daniel  M‘Divett,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Patrick  M'Swine,  farmer.—  Lower. 
Robert  Russell,  esq.  agent  to  Lord  Conyngham.  Bar.  Boj/lagk. 

There  are  many  widows  with  young  families  here,  who  strive  to  get  on  in  the  world  as 
well  as  they  can ; and  though  they  are  generally  extremely  poor,  yet,  excepting  the  cases  of 
some  old  widows,  there  are  none  of  them  known  to  be  begging  in  the  parish. 

By  working  hard  at  knitting  and  spinning  they  might  earn  10 <2.  a. week  at  the  latter, 
while  they  could  scarcely  get  8 d.  by  the  former.  They  have  never  been  known  to  have  had 
recourse  to  the  sale  of- illicit  spirits  for  the  purpose  of  support. 

The  parish  or  petty  sessions  never  afford  any  relief  to  this  class  of  poor  persons. 

Mr.  Russell  stated  that  there  was  no  systematic  plan  of  relief  for  poor  widows  on  the  Mar- 
quis of  Conyngham ’s  extensive  estates  in  that  country,  though  many  widows  and  families 
are  pnvately  assisted  in  various  ways. 

Ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Coyle  stated  that  the  people  in  general  were  extremely  kind  and  attentive 
o poor  industrious  widows  of  this  class,  and  that  very  frequently  the  labourers  assisted 
them  m some  of  their  little  work. 

, • JPlei  e >s  no  distinction  whatsoever  made  on  the  congregational  lists,  on  account  of  the 
ninerence  of  religious  persuasions. 

Daniel  Wilson,  a labourer,  said,  “ I strive  to  wrork  as  hard  as  I can,  and  I cannot  see 
now,  after  paying  rent  and  taxes,  I can  save  anything.” 
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Widows 

with  Children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Ulster , 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  J?.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  Kilbarron  and 
Innismucsaint, 
including  Town  of 
Baltyskannon. 
Bar.  Tyrhugh 


Mr.  W.  Allingham,  merchant — Mr.  Bartley,  attorney,  Dublin. — Mr.  William  Bell,  publican. 
— Doctor  Crawford,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary. — S.  Crawford,  esq.,  attorney.-— The  Rev. 
John  Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarron. — M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.  r. — Rev.  John  Dundak,  curate 
of  Innismacsaint. — William  Erskine,  merchant. — Captain  Charles  Fkrgusson,  j.  p,__ 
Patrick  Gorrigle,  a small  farmer. — The  Rev.  George  Griffith,  curate  of  Kilbarron. -Mr. 

Irwin,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballyshannon  Mendicity . 

Rev.  D.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron. — Mr.  P.  Kelly,  brewer. — Mr.  .I.Keurison 
Bundoran,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — Rev.  Francis  M£Donnell,  parish  priest,  Innismacsaint.— 
Mr.  J.  M'Gowan,  merchant.— Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  bangbeggar  to  the  Mendicity  of  Innishannon. 

— Mr.  J.  Moriarthy,  publican. — Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron Mr. 

John  Scott,  stamp  distributor. — Doctor  J.  Siieil. — Simon  Shell,  esq.  Wardtown The  Rev. 

Q.  Nesbit  Tredennick,  rector  of  Kilbarron. 


Widows  with  young  children  are  generally  the  most  destitute  persons ; anything  they  can 
earn  is  quite  insufficient  for  their  support.  Spinning  used  to  be  their  greatest  resource,  but 
at  present  the  most  industrious  spinner  can  scarcely  earn  1 J d.  a day ; and  when  it  is  consi- 
dered that  a portion  of  her  time  must  be  employed  in  attending  to  her  young  children,  it 
must  seem  quite  obvious  that  no  such  person  can  exist  independently  of  the  assistance  of  the 
humane. — (Rev.  Mr.  Tredennick.) 

Colonel  Connolly  is  in  the  habit  of  giving  assistance  to  widows  on  his  estate.  He  gives 
2 1.  a year  to  each  of  those  who  have  children,  and  who  send  them  to  the  schools  supported 
by  him.  There  are  no  other  cases  known  of  such  relief  being  given. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donnell  observed,  that  the  small  farmers  who  hold  land,  oftentimes  too 
little  for  their  own  purposes,  sometimes  permit  those  creatures,  and  other  destitute  objects, 
to  erect  huts  on  the  skirts  of  bogs  by  the  side  of  the  public  road ; and  hence  the  number  of 
wretched  habitations  which  are  seen  as  one  passes  through  the  country.  The  proprietors 
endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  restrain  the  practice ; and,  without  considering  what  is  to 
become  of  their  wretched  inmates,  they  direct  that  the  hovels  should  be  pulled  down. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tredennick  stated,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  bounty  of  Colonel  Connolly 
above  mentioned,  there  was  110  systematic  plan  of  relief  for  these  poor  persons. 

Their  relations  are  very  kind  to  them,  and  will  sometimes  take  the  charge  of  the  children, 
or  some  of  them,  who  are  distributed  among  their  nearest  relatives.  It  is  quite  common  for 
the  labourers  and  small  farmers  to  assist  in  planting  or  digging  out  their  gardens  for  poor 
widows,  but  never  on  the  Sunday.  They  draw  home  the  turf,  and  sometimes  help  to  erect 
a hut  for  her. 

If  they  have  large  families  they  cannot  go  far  from  home,  but  they  invariably  prefer  doing 
so  if  they  can.  If  their  situation  has  formerly  been  decent  they  have  the  strongest  reluctance 
to  resort  to  mendicancy,  and  struggle  very  hard  to  avoid  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M 'Donnell  observed,  that  he  could  not  say  that  he  ever  knew  any  case  of 
such  persons  becoming  immoral ; their  cares  and  privations  were  quite  sufficient  to  occupy 
their  thoughts.  Extreme  destitution  seldom  leads  to  that  species  of  vice. 

Poor  widows  receive  a portion  of  the  collections  made  at  places  of  public  worship,  in 
common  with  other  poor  persons. 

In  the  parish  of  Kilbavrow  there  are  no  persons  upon  the  congregational  list  but  pro- 
testants,  because  the  protestant  population  is  considerable,  and  there  are  among  them  several 
poor  and  destitute  persons.  ' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donnell  stated,  that  in  the  parish  of  Innismacsaint  there  are  but  two 
protestants  on  the  list,  all  the  rest  are  roman-catholics.  There  is  no  distinction,  however, 
made. 

“ The  wages  of  a labouring  , man,”  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Tredennick,  “ considering  the  time 
that,  he  is  employed,  can  barely,  except  in  a few  cases,  afford  him  the  means  of  existence. 
It  19  therefore  very  hard  to  suppose  that  he  can  make  a provision  for  his  family.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

“ Doctor  Andrews,  Killybegs.— Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs.— Mr.  R.  Corscaddan,  farmer- 

and IKdlbfs  ~ Nicholas  M'Donagii,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  police— Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest 

an  I y tgs.  of  Killybegs  and  Killaglitee.— Mr.  A.  Graham,  churchwarden,  Killybegs.— Mr.  A.  Hamilton, 

ar.  annag  farmer. — John'  Johnson,  labourer. — Andrew  Lyons,  labourer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  Owen 

M'Clooky,  foreman  and  bailiff  on  Mr.  Wm.  Murray’s  estate. — Mr.  W.  M'Entire,  baker.— 
Mr.  J.  M'Laugiilin,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  M'Mullen,  shoemaker. — Mr.  J.  Maghath, 
farmer.  Mr.  Hugi-i  M‘Briasty,  farmer. — Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs. — -Mr.  F* 
Mulranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray’s  estate,  Killybegs.— Mr.  E.  Murrin,  publican— Rev.  G. 
Stewart,  rector  of  Killybegs. -Rev.  Charles  Walsii,  curate  of  Killaglitee— Mr.  J.  Watson, 
farmer,  Largysallagh. 

There  are  many  destitute  widows  with  young  children,  but  that  class  of  persons  have 
been  particularly  tne  objects  of  Mr.  Murray’s  bounty.  Still  there  are  many  in  rather  a poor 

state ; 
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state  : and  their  situation,  while  the  family  is  young,  must  certainly  be  much  harder  than  that 
of  others. 

The  only  employments  of  which  they  can  avail  themselves  are  knitting  and  spinning  which 
however  afford  them  but  very  poor  wages ; for  spinning  they  get  about  10  cl.  per  week  and 
for  knitting,  scarcely  8 cl. ; they  have  never  been  known  to  be  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits 
for  support. 

Mr.  Murray  has  been  particularly  munificent  in  providing  for  and  assisting  the  widows  and 
children  of  those  who  lived  and  worked  upon  his  estate.  The  landowners  do  not  in  o-Pneral 
give  cabins  and  gardens  to  such  poor  people ; but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  states,  that  In  Kil- 
laghtee  they  have  often  gardens,  and  sometimes  even  small  farms,  which  they  manage  with  as 
much,  and  even  more,  industry  than  the  others.  b 

The  two  following  cases  are  forwarded  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  as  specimens  of  this 
class  of  paupers : 1 

The  widow  Patten,  a wretched  looking  creature,  who  had  a house  gratis,  ivas  stretched  oil 
her  bed  not  able  to  move ; she  had  for  many  years  been  affected  by  a complaint  in  her  sto- 
mach,  which  was  aggravated  by  the  kind  of  diet  she  used ; she  had  no  resource  but  the  charity 
of  the  neighbours,  and  had  three  children,  of  whom  the  eldest  was  about  nine,  and  the  others 
five  and  three  years ; they  used  to  beg  about  for  food  for  her ; and  although  her  own  condition 
was  miserable  in  the  extreme  from  sibkness,  the  children  looked  healthy,  mid  there  seemed  no 
want  of  coarse  food  m the  house. 

The  priest  gave  them  del  a week,  and  all  the  neighbours  were  kind  to  the  old  woman  and 
US^,Uo Li,ie  C.'-“lp  a'n?d’  howeyei;>  that%  doctor  had  not  seen  her  for  near  a month. 


Widows 

with  Children. 
Uhtlr , 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
.T.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Killagktee 
and  Killy  begs. 
Bar.  Bannagh. 


The  widow  Boyle,  with  a cottage  and  about  half  an  acre  of  land,  given  her  by  Mr.  Murray 
is  healthy,  and  therefore  comparatively  comfortable.  Her  son,  a sailor  out  of  employment' 
daughter,  a stout  girl,  was  then  preparing  potato-starch  for  washing 


clothes ; and  although  the  habitation  was  poor,  there  seemed  to  be  no  want  o'f  absolute  neces- 
saries. The  bit  of  land  kept  off  begging. 

The  two  proprietors  already  alluded  to  have  given  houses  and  gardens  to  several  poor 
widows.  1 here  are  eight  or  nine  cases  known  where  such  poor  creatures  have  been  preserved 
horn  begging  m consequence  of  the  munificence  of  these  two  gentlemen.  One  of  them  is  in 
the  habit  of  giving  carts  and  barrows  at  half-price  to  his  tenants,  as  well  as  every  other  specie* 
of  encouragement  for  the  promotion  of  industry  and  improvement;  and  there  is  no  instance 
of  any  poor  persons  having  been  put  off  the  estates,  or  of  anything  having  been  done  calcu- 
lated  to  create  pauperism.  Ihe  absence  of  extreme  destitution  in  the  parishes  of  Killybegs 
and  KiUaghtee  may,  m some  degree,  be  considered  attributable  to  the  benevolent  and  kind 
feelings  of  these  two  principal  landlords. 

It  is  a very  common  custom  for  labourers  to'give  poor  widows  who  hold  land  a day’s  labour 
occasionally,  and  particularly  where,  in  case  of  sickness,  they  have  been  unable  to  get  their 
own  work  done ; but  when  sickness,  or  the  want  of  the  bit  of  land,  drives  them  to  destitution, 
5,5  resource  is  begging.  They  then  go  as  far  from  home  as  their  strength  will  allow, 
or  they  have  the  strongest  objection,  more,  especially  when  they  have  families  growing  up 
to  submit  to  the  degradation  of  mendicancy  in  their  own  parish,  there  have  been  no  cases 
Knonn  of  prostitution  amongst  these  poor  people. 

The  poor  are  relieved  on  congregational  lists,  without  any  distinction  whatever  as  to  creed. 

lliere  is  no  general  subscription,  but  the  poor-box  realizes  from  3s.  to  5s.  weekly  at  Killy- 

begs,  and  about  7s.  0^.  on  an  average  at  Killaghtee. 

it  is  believed  that  no  such  motive  as  the  obtaining  wages  for  an  illegitimate  child  ever  had 

AT  ^ m °*  Produci!1o  incoutinency  in  this  country. 

Mr.  M'Bnarty  said,  with  regard  to  this  subject,  that  it  went  hard  enough  with  the  labour- 
mg  man  to  maintain  himself  and  his  family,  and  it  rarely  happens  that  he  could  ever  save 


Persons  who  attended,  the  Examination. 

Bev.  David  Babington,  curate  of  Lower  Moville — Mr.  John  Barr,  innkeeper  and  farmer—  Par.  of  Upper  and 
Ames  Campbell,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Samuel  Carmichael,  an  extensive  farmer.—  Lower  Moville. 
r.  oiin  Eakin,  farmer.— Rev.  Charles  Galwey,  rector  of  Lower  Moville— John  Irwine,  esq.,  Bar.  Ennishowen. 

• •,  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary.— Mr.  Edward  Larkey,  shopkeeper  and  farmer.— Hugh 

A^pk-T1'’  J‘  P-’  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry— Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  Castle  Carey,  agent  to  Sir 
M t ter' baronet-— Rev-  William  M'Cafferty,  parish  priest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Moville. 

r.  John  M'Devitt,  shopkeeper  and  farmer— Rev. M'Donagii,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

pper  and  Lower  Moviile— Rev.  Simon  M‘Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
o^He— Rev.  Stewart  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville.-Mr.  Neil  O’Doherty,  shopkeeper 
MoviU™^’  pM0Ville‘~ Mr‘  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer— Rev.  John  Staples,  rector  of  Upper 

thXHj^RE  3re  S?7eral  w*dows  w'th  young  children,  who  have  no  support  but  their  earnings  - 
verv  i 6 §ene5a“Y  more  destitute  than  the'  rest  of  the  community ; when  their  children  are 
occasmUni?’  l11  pSua*  daily  diet  is  three  meals  of  potatoes  with  buttermilk,  or  a little  fish 
at  each  meal  °Ut  “e(luent*y  nothing  but  salt.  A man  is  supposed  to  consume  about  3 lbs. 

Spuming  in  tlie  only  employment  open  to  widows,  which  would  be  quite  insufficient  for 
A A 2 their 
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Widows 

with  Children. 
Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  P.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Moville. 
Bar.  Ennishovren. 


their  maintenance  if  they  had  large  families.  They  are  not  driven  to  sell  illicit  whiskey  for 

^Neither  the  palish  nor  petty  sessions  ever  afford  assistance  to  widows  with  young  children. 

In  some  individual  cases  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  worked,  affords 
some  assistance  to  his  widow.  There  are  a few  instances  of  absentees  doing  so ; the  land 
owners  never  give  them  cabins  or  gardens,  nor  do  the  tradesmen  or  manufacturers  for  whom 
their  husbands  worked,  provide  for  them. 

There  are  frequent  instances  of  labourers  giving  a day’s  labour  gratuitously  to  those 
widows  who  hold  land  ; the  very  near  relatives  sometimes  take  charge  of  their  children. 

Begging  is  their  principal  resource ; but  there  are  no  cases  known  where  the  demoraliza- 
tion caused  by  this  ends  in,  or  leads  to,  prostitution. 

The  average  collection  at  the  church  for  the  last  three  years  was  about  Gl. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Stranorlar, 
including  towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Ballybopliay. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 


Andrew  Allen,  farmer.— James  Armstrong,  farmer.— John  Batten,  shopkceper-Jonx 
Cochran,  esq.,  J.  p.,Edimnore.— Mr.CocHRAN,  gentleman,  elder  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 
— Robt.  Corcaddin,  farmer— Dr.  Davis,  surgeon,  dispensary  of  Stranorlar— Rev.  Mr.  Deuinney, 
roman-catholic  curate  of  Stranorlar.— Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  parish  priest,  Stranorlar.— D.  Doherty, 
farmer. Wm.  Fenwick,  esq.,  j.  r.,  Raphoe.— Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer.— Mr.  Greer,  inn- 

keeper and  churchwarden.— Mr.  Gunning,  sen.— Mr.  Gunning,  jun.  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar.- 
Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer.— James  Johnston,  esq.,  j.  p. — John  Kean,  farmer. — Edward  Keax, 
farmer. — Mr.  Robert  Kilpatrick,  farmer,  Longhill.— Daniel  Lynch,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  E. 
M'Loughun,  farmer. — Mr.  M'Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar. — Ralph  M‘Kenley,  farmer.— 
Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Rolleston,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Smith,  farmer.— Mr. 
Speer,  gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon.  —Mr.  Spencer,  farmer,  Mullindrait. — Rev.  J . Steel, pres- 
byterian minister,  Stranorlar. — H.  Stewart,  jun.  Trycallon — Adam  Tait,  farmer. — Mr.  William 
Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  ICilcordan. — Mr.  W.  Walker,  land-agent,  Drumboe. — Cormack 
and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 

The  number  of  widows  with  young  children  who  have  no  support  but  their  earnings,  can- 
not be  ascertained.  Spinning  is  one  of  the  sources  of  employment  open  to  them. 

A good  spinner  can  now  earn  about  2 d.  per  day,  but  the  average  is  from  1 d.  to  1 Id- 
Females  have  lately  turned  to  field  labour,  and  when  employed  they  get  5(1.  per  day.  It  is 
quite  impossible  for  a woman  with  several  children,  working  as  hard  as  possible,  to  maintain 
them.  No  cases  are  known  of  widows  having  been  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  whiskey  as  a 
means  of  support. 

There  are  two  instances  on  Lord  Cunningham’s  estate  in  this  parish,  where  widows  have 
houses  and  gardens  free.  Mr.  Stewart  says  it  is  done  by  the  landholders  in  cases  where 
there  are  leases  ; the  landowners  never  do  any  such  thing,  on  the  contrary,  they  set  their 
faces  against  permitting  such  persons  to  occupy  any  part  of  their  estates,  and,  on  the  expira- 
tion of  the  leases,  “ find  it  very  troublesome.” 

Mr.  H.  Stewart,  junior,  said,  “ that  on  his  father’s  estate  there  were  four  leases  only, 
and  that  in  each  of  those  cases  there  were  such  persons  on  the  land,  but  only  in  cases  ot 
leases.” 

The  gentry  subscribe  nothing  whatever  to  widows  specifically  ; they  may  sometimes  re- 
ceive relief  in  common  with  other  poor ; their  relations,  when  able,  assist  them. 

The  labourers  seldom  devote  a day’s  labour  to  them ; in  fact,  they  have  no  ground  to  till. 
There  was  lately  a case  where  some  labourers  built  a house  on  the  road  side  for  a poor  wo- 
man, who  was  put  out  of  her  land  by  ejectment.  Labourers  sometimes  assist  by  subscribing 
or  taking  charge  of  their  children. 

Begging  is  their  only  resource  when  their  families  are  large  and  young. 

They  are  relieved  by  congregational  collections  in  common  with  the  other  poor.  On  the 
church  list  there  are  two  roman-catholics. 

The  poor-box  at  the  church  makes  about  5 s.  per  week,  there  is  no  general  subscription 
by  all  classes. 

It  may  be  possible  for  a working  man  to  provide  for  his  widow  and  children,  but  it  is  ''el7 
improbable,  and  rarely  ever  known  to  occur. 


Persons  w7io  attended  the  Examination. 


Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinalious  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borretf,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Angharlowci/. 
Bar.  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 


Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  rector. — Alexander  Baird,  farmer,  33  acres. — John  Bishop,  farmer,  3° 
acres — Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister. — Dr.  Ful- 
lerton, dispensary  surgeon — David  Gilmour,  farmer,  33  acres. — James  Glass,  farmer,  4° 

acres. Henry,  fanner,  16  £ acres.— Thomas  M'Clean,  labourer. — Daniel  Moon,  farmer> 

100  acres. — Barney  Mooney,  farmer,  and  under-agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company.--"^ 

Orr,  esq.  j.  p. Oseland,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. — Rev.  Mr.  Rolles 

ton,  curate — John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 

There  were  but  12  widows  on  the  list  of  the  church,  but  the  number  in  the 
calculated  to  be  from  1 50  to  200,  many  of  whom  had  assistance  in  some  way  besides  1^ 
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own  earnings ; some  a free  house,  and  others  assistance  from  the  meeting-house ; many 
have  farms.  They  are  in  general  worse  off  than  those  around  them,  but  not  so  much  so  as 
in  other  districts,  and  have  always  three  meals  a day.  One  has  money  lent,  but  she  had  a 
cow’s  crass,  a free  house,  and  13 1.  a year  for  washing.  Spinning  is  their  usual  employ- 
ment, for  which  they  get  Is.  a spangle,  which  they  can  easily  spin  in  a week.  Servant  girls 
are  usually  bound  to  spin  five  hanks  in  a week,  besides  milking  the  cows ; they  can  cut 
potatoes  too  for  seed,  and  then  drop  them ; wheel,  dry  and  pack  turf ; they  can  also  weed 
potatoes  and  pull  flax.  During  harvest  time  they  can  make  from  GtZ.  to  ()d.  a day,  and  at 
other  times  frequently  5 d.  Moon  said,  “ I have  now  20  women  employed  at  potatoes.  In 
winter  they  will  work  at  their  wheels,  and  widows  can  support  themselves  well  here,  and 
might  support  three  children,  if  they  were  able  and  willing  to  work,  at  5 d.  a day.  Three 
bushels  of  potatoes  a week  would  be  more  than  enough  for  them,  and  they  could  get 
credit.” 

No  illicit  spirits  sold  here ; no  assistance  is  given  to  widows  from  the  parish,  nor  is  it 
customary  for  the  landowners  to  afford  any ; absentees  never  do  so.  The  neighbours,  how- 
ever, frequently  take  away  and  bring  up  some  of  the  children.  They  are  not  usually  reduced 
to  great  distress,  as  they  obtain  relief  from  their  relations,  and  the  labourers  often  work  for 
them,  while  the  farmers  draw  their  manure  and  set  their  potatoes.  “ In  a late  instance,” 
said  Mr.  Orr,  “ where  a husband  here  left  his  wife,  the  labourers  agreed  to  work  for  her 
after  six  o’clock,  till  her  work  was  done.”  “ The  neighbours,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “ fre- 
quently build  her  house,  and  always  cultivate  her  potatoes,  and  cut  her  turf.”  No  widows 
here  are  obliged  to  beg,  and  none  have  ever  been  driven  to  prostitution.  The  lists  of  the 
congregations  admit  persons  of  all  persuasions.  Widows  are  better  oft',  being  more  readily 
assisted  than  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 


Widows 

with  Children. 
Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrctt,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Aughadoxeey. 
Bar.  Coleraine , 
(Half  Barony.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Black,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Caldwell,  churchwarden. — Dr.  Carson. — Rev.  Mr.  Dogherty, 
roman-catholic  priest. — Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gribben,  shopkeeper— 
Mr.  James  Gribben,  churchwarden. — Rev.  E.  Harvey,  rector  of  Coleraine. — Dr.  Huston.— 
Samuel  Knok,  esq.,  mayor  of  Coleraine. — Dr.  Lever.— Hugh  Lyle,  esq. — Mr.  William 
Mark,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  protestant  curate  of  Coleraine. — Mr.  Jchn  M‘Kee, 
churchwarden. — Dr.  McNeal,  dispensary  surgeon. — Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  roman-catholic  curate. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Silleto,  rector  of  Killowen. — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  farmer. 

The  number  of  widows  with  young  children  here,  having  no  support  but  their  own  earn- 
ings, is  not  known  ; they  are  generally  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity ; their  meals  are  often  reduced  to  one  in  the  day,  sometimes  they  get  more. 

Three  pence  a day  may  be  made  by  spinning  and  knitting.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a 
woman  with  several  small  children,  working  as  hard  as  she  could,  to  maintain  them.  A few 
widows  are  remarkable  for  being  driven  to  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits  as  a means  of  obtaining 
subsistence. 

There  is  no  instance  known  of  the  owner  of  the  estate  on  which  the  husband  worked  and 
lived,  assisting  the  widow  and  her  children  ; and  those  in  trade  cannot  generally  afford  to 
support  them ; they  are  seldom  supported  by  their  relatives. 

Few  instances  are  known  of  a widow  holding  land. 

They  are  usually  driven  to  beg  for  a subsistence,  and  at  first  beg  where  they  are  not 
known,  away  from  home.  It  has  neither  been  observed  or  suspected  that  the  circumstance 
of  the  sessions  granting  wages  to  illegitimate  children,  but  not  to  widows  having  families  of 
young  children,  has  any  affect  in  producing  incontinency. 

It  is  not  possible  for  husbands  to  provide  for  their  widows  and  children,  looking  to  the 
utmost  earnings  of  working  men. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Blair,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Broavnloav,  rector,  Upper  Cumber. — Rev.  Mr.  Burrows,  presby-  " 

terian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Campbell,  farmer,  30  acres. — Mr.  J.  Christie,  farmer,  21  acres.—  Par  .Upper  Cumber. 
Mr.  Craig,  agent  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company. — James  Divine,  farmer,  50  acres. — Edavard  Bar.  Tyrkeeran. 

Divine,  shoemaker. — Mr.  Andreav  Dunn,  farmer,  30  acres. Dunn,  farmer,  120  acres. — " 

■ Griffith,  clerk. — Mr.  Handcock,  farmer,  27  acres. — Rev.  M.  Hayden,  rector  of  Lower 

Cumber. — Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  roman-catholic  rector. — Mr.  Hunter,  churchwarden. — 

M'Closky,  farmer,  eight  acres. — Thomas  M'Givigan,  carpenter — John  M'Ivor,  farmer,  eight 
acres — Andreav  Millar,  labourer. — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar  man — Charles  Mor- 
rison, farmer,  eight  acres. —William  Mullen,  labourer— E.  O'Neil,  labourer.-— James  Smith, 
farmer,  eight  acres. 

The  widows  with  young  children,  amounting  here  to  about  50,  are  generally  common 
beggars,  or  much  worse  oft';  they  are  the  most  wretched  of  the  whole  community  ; though 
they  are  seldom  so  much  reduced  as  to  have  but  one  meal  a day,  no  exertion  can  prevent 
their  children  from  being  reduced  to  begging. 

0.6.  w a a 3 They 


Par.  of  Coleraine 
and  KiUoxuen. 
Barony,  City  and 
Liberties  of 
Coleraine. 
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They  can  earn  by  spinning  from  1 h d.  to  2d.  a day,  if  four  hanks  of  yam  be  spun  in  th 
week,  which  may  done  by  hard  work.  During  harvest  0 d.  or  id.  per  day  may  be  mad  & 
but  for  a very  short  time;  only  the  strongest  women  are  able  to  earn  ad.  by  scotching 
as  the  labour  is  very  great ; some  work  is  open  to  them  at  filling  barrows  of  turf.  A wido^ 

cannot  maintain  even  a small  family.  Many  wondered  how  they  managed  to  live  at  alT 
They  occasionally  sell  potheen,  but  are  seldom  able  to  set  themselves  up  in  this  trad  ' 
Neither  the  parish  nor  petty  sessions  ever  assist  them,  nor  do  the  owners  of  the  estate  ' 
excepting  the  Fishmongers’  Company.  Other  absentees  give  nothing.  No  <mrdens  or 
cabins  are  given,  except  by  the  above-mentioned  company. 

Tradesmen  or  manufacturers,  particularly  since  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  are  quitp 
unable  to  assist  poov  widows,  their  profits  being  very  small.  The  gentry  give  nothing  exceDt 
- to  those  who  beset  their  doors.  Some  widows  may  be  on  the  pensioners’  list  of  the  parish 
but  not  many,  and  their  rela  tives  are  not  able  to  assist  them.  Labourers  never  work  for  poor 
widows,  except  perhaps  for  an  hour  occasionally  in  the  evening;  but  the  custom  is  not 
common ; they  are  sometimes  assisted  in  this  way,  immediately  after  their  husband’s  death 
I knew,  said  one  witness  (Mullen),  one  widow  selling  her  land,  and  begging  till  her  children 
were  10  or  12  years  old,  and  then  coming  back  and  labouring  her  ground.  No  assistance 
has  been  given,  by  the  labouring  classes  taking  the  children  of  widows  and  rearing  them 
They  generally  beg  far  from  home,  but  when  known  arc  usually  assisted  liberally  ■ still 
shame  drives  them  back ; the  plea  of  widowhood  is  sufficient  claim.  They  go  to  a distance 
partly  from  shame  and  partly  to  conceal  the  fact  of  their  children  begging.  'Their  poverty  is 
not  supposed  ever  to  drive  them  to  prostitution.  “ ' * 

M'Closky  said,  I have  taken  the  children  of  widows  into  my  employment  who  had  been 
brought  up  to  beg,  and  found  them  turn  out  very  good  boys. 

Mr.  Dunn  said,  the  sooner  they  are  employed  the  better',  for  if  they  keep  long  to  the  trade 
of  begging  they  seldom  do  any  good  afterwards;  still  the  injury  to  society  of  widows  beoo-jno. 
is  not  so  great  as  might  be  supposed.  aa  0 

Many  of  them  are  relieved  by  congregational  assistance,  which  relief  is  not  restricted  to 
persons  of  any  particular  persuasion,  except  in  the  collections  made  at  the  roman-catholic 
chapel. 

No  instance  is  known  of  a hypocritical  profession  of  religious  opinions,  lor  the  purpose  of 
gaining  relief.  I he  roman-catholic  clergymen  never  knew  an  instance. 

The  congregational  collections  are  usually  termed  the  poor-box;  there  is  no  other  general 
subscription  by  all  classes.  8 

Widows  are,  in  general,  better  off  than  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  as  they  are  re- 
ceived  with  greater  kindness,  and  are  more  liberally  relieved  by  the  poor. 

Ihe  granting  of  wages  at  the  sessions  has  never  encouraged  incontinence. 

Married  men  can  very  seldom  lay  by  any  thing ; constant  employ,  at  the  rate  of  1 s.  per 
day  would  not  enable  them  to  do  so,  unless  they  had  a wife  and  children  able  to  work,  in 
wnicn  case  they  might  perhaps  have  a little. 


Persons  icho  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Drumachose, 
including  Town  of 
Peivtoum 
Limavacldy. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


David  Cather,  esq.,  i.  p.— Mr.  Cole,  grocer — Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon.— Mr.  Doiierty, 
grocer.  Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent— Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers.— RobertHenry, 
court-keeper.— Mr.  Hunter,  grocer.— Mr.  Lane,  solicitor.-MARCus  M'Causland,  esq.,  j p. 

Samuel  M‘Coy,  small  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  M'Donough,  roman-catholic  curate.— Mr.  Moody, 
hnendraper. — Mr.  O’Hagan,  schoolmaster— Rev.  Mr.  Olphert,  rector— Mr.  O’Neil,  baker.— 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Proctor,  grocer— Rev.  Mr.  Steen,  presbyterian 
minister.— Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  farmer. 


There  are  here  at  least  from  20  to  40  widows  having  young  children,  with  no  means  of 
support  but  their  own  earnings;  three  lost  their  husbands  from  cholera;  one  half  of  them 
are  worse  off  than  their  poor  neighbours;  they  are  often  reduced  to  two  and  even  one  meal 
ot  dry  potatoes  in  the  day. 

*7  “J'11*!"  *hem“h»  by  needlework ; others  spin,  hut  cannot  get  more  than  1 d. 

' Hei.  others  weed,  and  sheeve,8t,c.  They  may  obtain,  for  six  months  in  the  year, 

hom  8 d.  to  10 d.  a day,  but  m general  not  more  than  ‘3d.  or  4 d.,  and  this  only  occasionally. 
Then  utmost  exertions  would  not  enable  them  to  save,  as  they  can  barely  support  them- 
sdves.  They  are  not  more  remarkable  than  others  for  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits,  as  they  are 
unable  to  set  themselves  up  in  the  trade. 

The  parish  does  not  assist  them. 

No  landowner  here  supports  the  widow  whose  husband  had  worked  on  his  estate,  nor  do 
absentees.  A fishmonger  s company  give,  according  to  the  numbers  of  the  family,  from  5J. 
to  30  a.  a year;  they  also  pay  the  rent  of  their  cabins,  and  sometimes  give  bedding.  Farmers 
3+  in  this  „ Thejvidows  of  tradesmen  are  never  pro- 


•j  i e ,,  - , . , , ------- - yyiuuwo  ui  uuucsuieu  are  uevei  pm- 

vicied  tor,  as  their  husbands  had  always  worked  for  different  persons,  and  had  therefore  less 
claim  on  any  one.  I he  neighbours  generally  go  about  begging  for  them,  and  collect  from  1 1 
to  6 l I here  is  no  regular  subscription  from  the  gentry,  though  young  ladies  sometimes  go 

about  collecting  in  a similar  manner.  A considerable  number,  perhaps  eight  or  ten,  are 

supported  or  aided  by  their  relatives.  r r a 
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The  labourers  often  give  them  an  evening’s  work,  but  seldom  an  entire  day,  when  tliev 
have  land,  winch  is  very  seldom ; their  garden  is  often  worked  for  them  in  this  way  they 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  take  the  children  to  support  them.  ‘ ’ 3 

If  reduced  to  begging,  they  generally  go  to  distant  parishes,  from  feelings  of  shame 
though  they  get  less  than  where  they  are  known,  but  are  never  driven  to  prostitution.  “ They 
are,”  said  Greer,  “ more  christianised  than  that;”  besides,  their  family  is  a great  barrier  to 
such  depredation ; the  children  are  generally  idle. 

They  are  relieved  in  common  with  the  other  poor  by  congregational  collections,  which 
admit  those  oi  all  persuasions ; there  are  as  many  catholics  as  protestants  on  Mr.  Olpliert’s 
list.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  proselytise ; hypocrisy,  if  there  be  the  smallest  suspicion 
of  it,  is  sure  to  be  discouraged.  1 

There  is  no  general  subscription  or  poor-box,  except  in  times  of  particular  distress  • the 
poorest  are  always  the  most  charitable.  ’ 

The  mother  of  legitimate  children  is  best  off,  as  the  other,  when  known,  is  less  pitied  and 
therefore  obtains  less.  The  system  of  granting  wages  has  not  encouraged  incontinency  in 
widows.  Neither  the  cottier  tenants,  nor  small  farmers,  can  lay  by  anythin  f. 


Widows 

with  Children 
Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  bv 
C.  tV.Borreu.Esq. 
Joseph  Pollack,  Esq. 


Par.  Dnamchosc, 
including  Town  of 
Newtown 
Li-mat  addy. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Doherty,  wandering  beggar — Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  clergyman. — John  Irwan, 

farmer  5o  acres. King,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Kyle,  collector  of  county  cess  — ’ par  of  Dunnzeti 

Michael  M-Closkey,  farmer  ‘22  acres.— Michael  M'Closkey,  farmer  is  acres.-Mr.  Mitchell  and  BanaXr 
churchwarden.— Henry  Morrison,  grocer. -An drew  Mullen,  small  farmer  seven  or  eight  Bar.  Kenaught 

acres.— James  O’Hagan,  farmer  16  acres. O’Kane,  woollen  draper.— Andrew  Quigley,  ° 

farmer  1 1 acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  protestant  rector — Michael  Ross,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— 

Bryan  M'Tague,  and  several  other  labourers. 

N.  B.  -The  small  farmers  in  this  district  all  labour  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  both  classes. 

There  are  probably  30  widows  in  this  union  who  have  young  children,  without  any  means 
of  sustenance  hut  what  they  may  procure  by  their  own  earnings.  They  are  in  o-eneral,  with 
the  exception  of  those  who  go  out  begging,  much  more  wretched  than  any  < of  the*  poor 
around  them,  and  are  a dead  weight  upon  the  landlords,  who  usually  give  them  a cabin  and 
a bit  of  potato  ground.  Those  who  have  land  give  it  over  to  their  children,  if  grown  up  • if 
not  they  must  throw  it-  up  to  the  landlord  and  beg.  They  are  frequently  reduced,  with  their 
children,  to  six  pounds  of  potatoes  among  them  in  the  day.  Spinning  is  the  only  employ- 
ment to  which  they  can  have  recourse.  The  employers  give  them  the  flax,  for  spinning 
which  they  obtain  about  2 d.  a bank.  The  spinning  occupies  them  fully  a day.  Although  it  is 
more  troublesome,  and  takes  more  time  to  spin  it  finely,  they  are  paid  the  same  wages  for  it 
as  they  would  be  for  coarse  yarn.  Hence,  as  they  spin  for  employers,  and  make  no  yam 
out  of  flax  purchased  for  themselves,  there  is  very  little  fine  yam  in  the  market.  No 
industry,  however  great,  would  enable  a widow  to  maintain  her  family  without  permitting 
them  to  beg.  a 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  one  widow.  She  lived  in  a wretched  hovel  on  the 
road  side,  about  half  a mile  from  Dungiven.  There  was  a little  straw  in  a comer,  which, 
covered  with  a thin  linen  quilt,  served  as  a bed.  Over  two  or  three  kindled  turf  a girl  about 
10  years  of  age  was  bending,  and  a middle  aged  woman  was  sitting  spinning  in  the  centre 
of  the  hut.  She  said  that  the  girl  was  the  youngest  of  eight  children,  and  was  only  a month 
old,  when  by  her  husband’s  death  she  was  left  dependant  solely  on  her  own  exertions, 
hone  of  the  children  were  at  that  time  able  to  assist  her;  and  the  only  employment  open 
to  her  was  spinning,  by  which  she  could  then  make  id.  a day.  By  her  spinning,  which  has 
gradually  diminished  to  Id.  a day,  she  brought  up  her  eight  children,  sending  them  out  to 
service  as  they  grew  up.  They  are  now  married  or  engaged  in  service.  The  three  eldest 
married  when  under  18.  “ They  never,”  said  she,  “ got  a noggin  of  broth  in  charity;  nor 
did  a handful  of  potatoes  badly  got  ever  enter  my  house.  I always  kept  the  roof  over 
them,  and  prevented  their  begging.”  She  never  had  any  land,  her  landlord  having  taken 
from  her  that  which  her  husband  held ; but  he  left  her  the  house,  half  of  which  was  blown 
down,  and  in  the  remaining  half  she  still  lived.  She  seemed  cheerful  and  contented,  but 
said  she  had  gone  through  unutterable  hardships.  “ Many  a time,”  said  she,  “ a neighbour 
woman  who  lived  with  me  did  not  know  that  I had  only  eaten  two  or  three  potatoes  that 
day,  and  at  night  I used  to  be  up  three  or  four  times  when  I could  not  sleep,  thinking  of  my 
misfortunes,  and  looking  out  for  the  daylight  to  begin  working.”  Widows  receive  no 
assistance  from  parochial  or  any  other  public  fund.  The  landlord  on  whose  estate  a man 
had  lived  and  worked,  generally  gives  his  widow  a cabin  and  small  piece  of  ground ; or  if  she 
can  cultivate  her  husband’s  farm,  is  lenient  to  her  in  the  payment  of  her  rent ; ,but  this  is 
never  done  on  the  estate  of  an  absentee.  The  widows  of  tradesmen  are  rarely,  if  ever,' 
assisted  by  the  mechanics,  as  they  are  generally  too  poor  to  afford  it.  There  is  no  subscrip- 
ted entered  into  by  the  gentry  for  their  support.  A few  only  are  supported  by  their  relatives, 
but  very  many  by  their  neighbours,  who  frequently  beg  for  them.  The  labourers  sometimes 
cut  their  turfj  and  otherwise  assist  them  by  their  labour;  but  in  this  district  no  one  works 
on  Sunday.  A farmer  sometimes  takes  one  of  the  widow's  children  when  it  is  “ worth  its 
room,”  but  seldom  at  an  helpless  age.  They  are  generally  obliged  to  beg.  At  first  they 

a a 4 go 
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Widows  go  far  from  home,  and  when  they  are  “ case  hardened,”  return  to  their  own  parishes. 
with  Children.  Some  from  this  parish  have  gone  to  Banaglier,  and  some  to  Sligo.  They  themselves  can 

• never  be  driven  to  prostitution ; but  their  daughters  who  have  been  brought  up  in  a life  of 

Ulster,  idleness  as  beggars,  and  exposed  to  temptation,  frequently  fall  into  vicious  habits.  Their 

Co.  Londonderry,  daughters  are  often  indolent  and  vicious,  but  the  sons  generally  “ turn  to  industry.”  Thev 
— — are  relieved,  in  common  with  the  other  poor,  out  of  the  congregational  collections.  Persons 

Exa.mnaiions^takenby  of  alJ  persuasjons  are  relieved  from  the  collections  made  in  the  protestant  congregation.  The 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq.  roman-catholic  congregation  has  never  had  any  applicants  for  its  aid  but  persons  of  its  own 

persuasion.  There  never  has  been  an  attempt  made  to  proselytize  by  means  of  congrega- 

Par.of  Dungiven  tional  collections,  nor  is  it  believed  that  the  attempt  would  succeed.  They  have  never,  either 
and  Banaglier.  jn  town  or  country,  been  known  to  profess,  hypothetically,  any  particular  religion  in  order  to 
Bar.  Kcnaught.  obtain  aid  of  this  kind.  There  is  no  poor-box,  nor  any  general  subscription  for  their  relief. 

If  they  stay  where  they  are  known,  the  mother  of  legitimate  children  is  more  pitied  and 

more  readily  relieved ; but  if  they  beg,  the  greater  impudence  of  the  women  who  have 
illegitimate  children  procures  them  more.  A working  man  with  a wife  and  young  children 
could  not  support  himself  and  them  with  a sufficiency  of  provisions,  much  less  lay  by  any- 
thing for  their  support  after  his  decease. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

P,  ' ! Ma  /zero'  Samuel  Airl. — James  Anderson. — J.  Barclay,  shopkeeper. — James  Chambers. — Alexander 
Town  of  Maghera.  Clarke,  esq.— J. Drips.— W.  Forrester,  esq.,  3. p — Mr. Henry,  apothecary.— J.  M'Cleland, 

shopkeeper H.  M‘Henry,  schoolmaster.— P.  M‘Kenna — Rev.  Spencer  Knox,  rector  of 

Maghera  and  Tubbermore. — A.  Miller. — S.  Moore,  grocer. — Mr.  Orr. — T.  Pettigrew, 
shopkeeper.— D.  Scullion. — James  Smith — A.  Wilson. — E.  Wilson. — Rev.  Mr.  Vesey, 
protestant  curate. — Four  of  the  police,  and  several  labourers. 

There  are  many  widows  with  young  children  having  no  support  but  their  own  earnings,, 
but  the  number  is  not  ascertained  ; some  of  them  are  in  a very  wretched  state,  hut  they 
meet  with  more  sympathy  than  the  other  poor. 

They  cannot  earn  generally  more  than  1 d.  daily,  by  spinning ; some  occasionally  work  in 
the  fields.  No  woman  could  maintain  a family  by  the  employment  open  to  lier;  only  one 
widow  here  sells  illicit  spirits.  No  assistance  is  ever  afforded  by  the  parish. 

No  landowner,  except  Mr.  Clarke,  who  holds  a small  estate,  and  resides  in  Maghera, 
assists  the  widows  of  those  who  worked  for  him.  Absentees  never  do  so ; nor  do  tradesmen 
or  manufacturers  provide  for  the  widows  of  men  who  had  been  employed  by  them.  Trades- 
men cannot,  and  the  gentry  will  not  assist  them.  They  are  not  generally  supported  by 
their  relations. 

The  labouring  classes  do  not  work  for  or  in  any  way  assist  them. 

Many  beg  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  though  at  first  unwilling  to  do  so ; they  have  not, 
however,  been  known  to  become  prostitutes. 

A few  are  relieved  from  congregational  collections ; the  church  list  admits  persons  of  all 
persuasions,  the  presbyterian  does  not. 

There  is  not  any  poor-box  nor  any  general  subscription. 

Widows  are  worse  fed  than  women  of  immoral  character. 

The  granting  of  maintenance  for  illegitimate  children  is  not  believed  to  produce  incon- 
tinency,  the  difficulty  of  recovering  being  very  great.  A strong  opinion  was  expressed  iu 
favour  of  continuing  the  law,  as  at  present  it  stands  on  this  head,  in  the  court  of  the 
assistant  barrister. 

The  lower  classes  could  not  possibly  provide  against  destitution  to  their  widows  and 
children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

"pariWfl  h r a felt  ^r'  ^0IIN  Archer,  farmer — G.  W.  Blatiiwaite,  esq.,  j.  Mr.  John  Boyd,  farmer. — Mr. 

Bar  ' Lou  hinsholin  Archibald  Bradley,  farmer. — Mr.  Allan  Browne,  shopkeeper Josiaii  Bryan,  esq.— 

b * Mr.  Duncan,  shopkeeper. — Doctor  Evans — Captain  Graves,  j.  p. — Mr.  Henry. — Mr.  Ed- 

ward Hull,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Little,  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Nevin,  p.  p. — Doctor  Shannon. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Shannon,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Siiingley,  farmer. — Andrew  Sfotswood,  3.  r- 
— Rev.  S.  Twigg,  curate. — Rev.  T.  J.  Vesey,  rector. — Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister. 
— Police,  labourers,  &c. 

The  number  of  widows  with  young  children,  having  no  support  but  their  own  earnings,  is 
very  large  ; they  are  in  a more  wretched  state  than  the  rest  of  the  community,  and  some 
with  difficulty  procure  one  meal  a day. 

They  can  make,  by  spinning,  1 J d.  a day,  and  by  working  in  the  fields  in  seed  time,  July 
and  harvest,  Gd.  a day,  but  could  not  possibly  maintain  a family  by  their  earnings. 
Widows  are  not  remarkable  for  the  sale  of  illicit  spirits.  Few  could  even  purchase  a sut- 
ficiency  of  whiskey  to  set  themselves  up.  The  trade  in  illicit  spirits  has,  moreover,  greatly 
decreased. 

One- 
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One  widow  received  assistance  from  parochial  assessment;  but  the  majority  of  the  rate-  \v  ~ 
payers  objected  to  the  assessment,  which  could  not  legally  be  enforced.  ,VIT„  pDOWS 

The  widows  strive  to  hold  the  land,  but  are  seldom  able  to  do  so,  as  the  landlords  o-ive  PttEy. 

no  assistance.  A widow  who  has  a lease  of  land  will  not  divide  it,  and  let  it  to  cottiers  * Ulster 

Profits  are  not  sufficiently  great  to  allow  persons  in  trade  to  provide  for  the  widows  of  Co.  Londonderry. 

those  who  worked  for  them.  J 

After  the  death  of  the  landlord,  the  neighbours  assist  the  widow  by  giving  her  a day’s  ■Exarai,nalio"s  'aken  by 
wbrk  occasionally ; but  the  practice  is  not  long  continued ; they  never  support  the  children.  Jo'slph  Pollock  Em 

Widows  are  frequent  y obliged  to  beg,  and  generally  do  so  at  first  at  a distance  from  

home,  from  feelings  of  shame.  If  the  widow  is  young,  she  is  sometimes  led  by  beo°ino-  to  par.  Mugherafelt. 
prostitution;  but  this  is  more  common  among  women  who  have  had  illegitimate  children.  Bar . Loughinsliolin 

Among  the  females  especially,  habits  of  begging  in  early  life  are  most  destructive.  ’ 

Widows  are  very  commonly  relieved  from  congregational  collections.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  religious  opinions,  and  therefore  no  motive  for  hypocritical  pretence. 

Widows  are  in  general  worse  off  than  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  their  families  bein°- 
usually  more  numerous,  and  having  no  one  to  look  to  for  assistance.  It  is  not  possible  for 
a husband  in  the  labouring  classes  to  provide  for  his  widow  or  children. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Alexander,  farmer  of  ,30  acres— Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Institution. 
-Re».  A.  Boyd,  curate  m cathedral-jam,  Deems,  shoemaker— Hannah  Derl,n,  Bi»es 
lodging  to  beggars.  John  DeaMOTT,  small  farmer  and  labourer— John  Dooherty,  farmer 

seren  acres—  Gallagher,  bangbeggar— Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer— Rev’ 

George  Hay,  presbyter, an  minister— John  Keeler,  publican— Thoma.  Lyons,  decayed 
farmer— Mr.  M-Arthhr,  guardian  of  deserted  children— Rev.  Wiil.am  M'Clure,  moderator 

of  the  Synod  of  Ulster— Jane  M'Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children .Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Louott- 

LIN,  roman  catholic  bishop  of  Derry Martin,  mason— James  Murray,  working 

tailor— Rev.  O Kane,  roman-catholic  curate.— Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer  _ 

— Ramsay,  merchant— Dr Rigan— Kitty  Rourki,  wife  of  a labourer,  obliged'to 

beg.— Ross  Smith,  esquire.— Christopher  Walsii,  labourer. 

areTStnd°?ned  Ml  wl*  y»un?  families  is  very  great  and  cannot  be  estimated  ; many 

ranr,rtld  f d-  1 belleVe<Iit?,J’II!  m a,  most  wretched  condition.  Hannah  Devlin’s  mother 

*1  ■' ? »yeaK  ,S1X  .d“Urel!  > her  husband  had  obtained  a cottage  rent-free  from 

wnfhto  b“h?P  ’ tWa°  ,°"IyL0f  ,t  W chlldren  "’ere  “We  to  cam  anything  ; the  witness  herself 
they1  cm, ld  w-  i™4  J"'0the1'  'Theel  for  “ rope-spinner ; all  tried  to  do  what 

they  could  Widows  m the  outskirts  of  the  town  must  generally  pay  from  15s.  to  17s.  a 

quarter  for  then  cabins,  or  m the  town  the  same  sum  for  a single  room.  Rose  M'Donuell 
sumved’  H“d  nf"'ied  f 1'7’.  and  has  had  nine  children,  of  whom  two  only  now 

survned,  one  ol  them  afflicted  with  epilepsy;  she  was  frequently  obliged  to  be",  havimr 
no  other  resource  but  spinning,  except  that  her  son,  of  15  years  old,  sometimes  emied  il 
m a day  by  turning  a rope-spmner’s  wheel.  “ I have  frequently,’’  said  she,  “ walked  seven 
miles  begging,  and  got  but  halt  a stone  of  potatoes ; but  then  I was  ashamed  to  ask  where 
there  were  men  about  the  house,  though  I do  not  mind  my  own  sex,”  Widows  have  more 
frequently  but  one  meal  a day  than  two,  and  very  seldom  three ; even  the  one  meal  is  often 
y;  conslst!  only  of  potatoes  with  a little  salt.  Jane  M'Dowd  had  a free  house 
".‘ft’.  t"ld  "ever  let  any  one  of  her  six  children  beg;  one  of  them  was  now  a 
are118  dle‘”  “f  t0baC?°  loft’  TIle  ‘%ht  her  husband  tvent  to  the  hospital  she  had 
not  one  halfpenny  m the  house  for  a candle ; whence  he  came  back  to  die  by  Ills  own  hearth. 
™«lc  it  (1™  ??de)  bnTd  b,m’  bl,t  did  not  assist  him  while  he  lived.  All  widows, 

K b,,  7 c o’*  y°,U”g  “re  in  a state  of  the  most  deplorable  distress.  If 

“fy  *hy  y“T  f<!‘'  ‘hei!,sel,Yesi  a>oy  can  make  but  1 d.  or  ISA  a day;  but  when  given  it  to 
more  ;f,ey  ? , ! , a ■ tt,T • few, cm  sPin  a hank  in  the  day' ; the  usual  average  being  little 

more  than  two  hanks  m the  week,  as  they  are  obliged  often  to  leave  the  wheel  to  attend  to 
anotw  b by .collecting  weeds  for  manure,  obtained  3d.  a bag  for  them,  and 

another,  better  off,  could  make  S } d.  a day,  for  four  days  in  the  week,  bindinS  shoes.  " One 
penny  a day  is  all  I can  make  by  spinning,”  said  Devlin. 

In  harvest  time  they  may,  for  about  three  weeks,  obtain  G d.  or  8 d.  a 


fl—  r , , t:  — w r-'-J  “uuui  — cc  wtfCKs,  outaui  u a.  or  is  a.  a day.  Some  scotch 

+i  , recl]uires  a stl'ong  woman ; some  fill  the  barrows  with  turf,  wheeled  by  men 
and  fa  I8 e° II  ^ 5 but,!f  WOuld  be  lltterly  imPossible  fov  a widow  to  support  herself 


and  i ’ , , uunc.ij.  iiujjussiuuj  iur  a widow  io  support  nerseii 

sain  n?'/  • ey  were  not  old  enou§h  t0  ^sist  her;  begging  is  her  only  resource.  The 
llilclb  spirits  was  greatly  decreased,  nor  are  widows  remarkable  for  carrvintr  it  on. 
ine  parish  never  assists  them. 

l i • j *.and 's  frequently  left  with  the  widow  if  she  undertakes  the  management  of  it,  but  if 
uemnd  m the  rent,  veiy  little  indulgence  is  shown.  No  indulgence  is  ever  <*iven  on  absentee 
6 -pi  ’ except  the  London  companies’. 

n _e  owners  of  estates  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  give  a cabin  to  the  widow ; tlie  farmers 
• a r’  hey.  cannot  afford  it.  The  tradesmen  who  employed  the  husbands  never  assist  their 
°JS;  -Mr-  Hay,  however,  recollected  three  merchants  who  did  so ; those  in  trade  cannot 
i it,  especially  since  the  decay  of  the  linen  manufacture.  The  gentry  do  not  subscribe 
' B B for 


Par.  Templemore , 
including  City  of 
Londonderry. 
Barony,  City  and 
Liberties  of 
Londonderry. 
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for  them  ; but  many  are  assisted  by  their  relations,  though  few  can  be  supported.  If  either 
the  father  or  father-in-law  is  able,  he  frequently  does  so  ; now,  however,  they  often  throw 
them  on  the  charities,  not  from  want  of  feeling,  but  because  they  know  they  are  sure  of  sup- 
port there. 

The  labourers  often  give  them  an  evening’s  labour,  but  no  one  works  on  Sunday.  The 
children  are  never  taken,  but  sometimes  two  neighbours  make  a collection  for  them  in  the 
country. 

They  are  often  compelled  to  beg,  but  never,  unless  hardened,  beg  where  they  are  known. 
They  do  not  often  resort  to  prostitution,  as  they  have  younger  rivals,  and  would  make  little! 
The  children  are  often  brought  up  in  indolent  and  idle  habits ; the  daughters,  being  most 
exposed  to  temptation,  not  unfrequently  become  bad  characters,  but  the  sons  generally 
become  industrious. 

Widows  are  relieved  among  the  other  poor  from  the  congregational  collections,  but  not 
especially  considered : one  of  the  established  church  and  both  the  presbyteriun  lists  admit  all 
denominations.  No  attempts  at  proselytism  have  been  made  by  relieving  them,  nor  is  it 
probable  that  the  attempt  would  succeed ; no  distinction  being  made,  they  nave  no  object  in 
applying  to  different  congregations  under  the  professions  of  belonging  to  each. 

There  is  no  poor-box,  nor  any  general  subscription. 

The  widows  are  said  to  be  better  off  than  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  as  no  assist- 
ance would  be  given  to  the  latter,  except  where  she  was  unknown.  There  is  a general 
feeling  in  favour  of  well-conducted  widows  among  all  those  connected  with  the  public  cha- 
rities ; many  of  them  have  seen  better  days ; if  their  children  are  grown  up  they  are  not 
preferred.  “ Our  first  inquiry,”  said  Mr.  Hay,  “ is  as  to  the  age  of  the  youngest  child.” 
Incontinency  is  never  produced  by  the  wages  granted  at  the  sessions  for  illegitimate  children; 
immorality,  not  gain,  induces  it. 

Widows  cannot  lay  by  anything.  All  were  convinced  that  these  poor  women  never  had 
illegitimate  children  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  them  in  their  old  age ; on  the  contrary,  if 
they  wish  to  insure  starvation,  they  would  get  a number  of  bastards,  they  would  not  be 
assisted,  and  tlie  children,  from  their  education,  would  probably  prove  undutiful.  If  a widow 
and  an  old  maid  were  equally  helpless,  they  would  be  equally  assisted. 

See  Questions , Nos.  3 and  9, in  the  Supplement  ; also  the  Addenda. 
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IMPOTENT  THROUGH  AGE. 


Connaught, 
County  Galway. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Boroughes,  labourer. — Joseph  Botiierill,  servant  to  Mr.  St.  George John  Burke,  esq. 

—Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  roman-catholic  rector.— Dr.  Hartnett. — Dr.  Kelly.— James  Lynch, 
labourer. — Rev. J. Mara, pvotestant  rector  — John  O’f  lagiierty, esq. — John  Ryan, labourer. — 
R.  J.  Mansergii  St.  George,  esq.,  Headfort  Castle. — Mr.  C.  Jamieson,  merchant. — Lawrence 
Toole,  carman — Rev.  J.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 


Examinations  inl.cn  by 
Francis  Dijtgens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cuilagh,  Esq. 

Parish  Htadfard. 
Bar.  Clare. 


“ There  are  about  100  men  in  the  union  unable  from  age  to  support  themselves.” — 

{O’ Flaherty.) “ Men  begin  to  fail  about  60  or  65.  The  food  makes  very  little  difference ; 

but  I think  the  clothing  makes  a good  deal.”— (.King.) “ I think  it  depends  a good  deal 

on  the  constitution.  When  old,  they  usually  feel  a right  to  their  support  from  their  child- 
ren, and  often  complain  to  the  magistrate  or  landlord,  if  they  think  themselves  aggrieved ; 
I would  almost  say,  that  their  support  universally  falls  upon  the  younger  branches  of  the 

family.” — (St.  George.) “The  youngest  son  is  always  the  hew.”— {O’ Flaherty.) 

“ They  generally  keep  half  or  quarter  of  an  acre,  according  to  their  holding,  to  bury  them.” 

— ( King .) “ The  children  are  sometimes  unwilling  to  support  them ; but  I think  this 

feeling  is  generally  caused  by  distress.”—  ( O'Flahertg.) Mr.  St.  George  always  makes 

the  children  support  their  parents ; and  any  son  that  turns  out  his  father  will  himself  be 
turned  out.  When  a man  is  in  poverty,  lie  feels  his  father’s  support  burthensome  ; but  wlieu 
he  is  well  off,  be  feels  pleasure  in  it.” — {King.) 

“ They  do  not  feel  aggrieved  unless  there  is  some  family  quarrel  to  exasperate  the  parties. 
Having  to  bear  the  burthen  of  a parent’s  exclusive  support,  occasionally  causes  ill-feeling ; 

but,  I would  say,  very  seldom.”—  (St.  George.) “ They  might  spend  a week  or  so  with 

a six-a-kin  relative;  but  would  not  feel  a right  to  a constant  support  from  any  but  a child.” 

—(O' Flaherty.) “ They  sometimes  go  from  one  married  child  to  another.” — (St.  George) 

“ The  children  do  not  refuse  to  feed  them  nearly  so  often  as  to  clothe  them.  They  are  par- 
ticularly badly  off  for  bedding.” — (O' Flaherty.) “ Some  of  them  have  friends  in  America. 

A man  in  Carrabeg  got  ’2 1.  15  s.  last  year  from  his  brother.  I have  a son  there  for  the  last 
three  years  ; when  he  was  going  he  promised  to  send  me  help,  but  it  did  not  come  yet.” — 

(King.) “ Many  of  those  who  went  out  sent  aid  to  bring  over  their  relatives ; but  those 

who  went  out  were  young,  not  old.  Many  go  about  to  the  neighbours’  houses  with  bans, 
to  collect  food;  they  are  worse  off  than  those  who  are  supported  by  their  relatives.”— 

<St.  George.) “ Those  who  are  depending  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours  are  much 

better  off,  and  more  comfortable,  for  they  get  the  best  bit  from  their  neighbours ; and  it  is 
the  worst  bit  they  will  get  from  their  relatives.  The  daughters-in-law,  too,  are  always 

grumbling  ; and  they  never  have  a bit  of  tobacco. (King. ) “ They  will  suffer  almost 

•any  privation  before  they  will  go  out  regularly  to  beg.  I do  not  mean  that  they  will  not 
ask  something  from  their  landlord  or  their  rich  neighbours ; but  there  is  a degree  of  shame 
attached  to  tlie  circumstance  of  being  a public  beggar,  particularly  in  their  own  neighbour- 
Ho°d,  which  keeps  them  from  it.  The  contributions  of  the  gentry  towards  their  support  are 
all  individual,  not  by  subscription.  There  is  no  common  fund  from  which  they  receive 
assistance.  The  absentee  proprietors  subscribe  to  our  dispensary  ; but  they  are  not  called 

on  in  any  other  respect.” — (St.  George.) “ Mr.  St.  George  is  the  only  landed  proprietor 

in  this  parish  who  shows  leniency  towards  the  man,  because  Re  supports  his  aged  parent.” — 
(O' Flaherty.) 

“ There  is  no  almshouse  here ; if  there  was,  the  greater  part  of  the  people  would  feel  it 
a disgrace  to  let  their  friends  go  into  it ; but  I think  it  a greater  disgrace  to  keep  them  in 
the  comer  in  poverty.” — (King.) 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish,  as  far  as  I have  been  able  to  collect  it,  particularly 
among  the  small  landholders,  who  occupy  from  one  to  20  acres,  is  decidedly  against  any  legal 
provision  for  the  infirm.  They  say  they  would  rather  support  their  relations  and  neighbours 
m their  own  way ; that  they  could  do  it  in  a manner  more  congenial  to  their  feelings,  and  at 
a much  less  expense. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

^fr.  Andrew  Barrett,  farmer. — Patrick  Cassidt,  schoolmaster John  Coy,  small  farmer. — 

Robert  D’Ahcy,  esquire. — Mr.  Richard  Gloster,  shopkeeper. — Michael  Grady,  mason. — Parish  Kilcreett. 

John  Griffin,  weaver. — Martin  Kenny,  labourer. — JonN  Lally,  nailor Peter  Leonard*  Bar.  of  DunkelleK 

weaver — Terence  Lougiilin,  beggar. — James  M'Tigiie,  baker Michael  Mahon,  farmer. — ar-d  Lovghrea. 

Rev.  Patrick  Mullens,  catholic  rector. — William  Rossis,  esq.,  Carraminna. — .John  Sharpe,  

carpenter.— F.  Shaughnessy,  esquire. — John  Shaugiinessy,  small  farmer.— Michael  Smyth, 
small  farmer. 

u There  are  four  or  five  old  people  relieved  from  the  church  collections.” — (Gloster.) 

here  is  a collection  made  at  the  chapel  for  one  old  man  in  the  neighbourhood.” — (Mul- 
and  Senera^>  I think  the  old  and  infirm  are  very  much  neglected,  though  shame 

0 3 *Cai  ^enradation  prevents  their  being  allowed  to  beg.” — (Mullens.) 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught , 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Higgins,  Esq. 
W.T  M-Cuilagb,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilcummin. 
Bar.  Moycullen. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  Burice,  esq.,  3.  p.,  Damesfield. — Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder. — Patrick  Fox, 
formerly  brazier,  now  a labourer.— Mr.  John  Gishragiity,  shopkeeper.— Peter  Joyce,  labourer. 

Redmond  Kelly,  mason — Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector. — Anthony  Martin, 

esq.,  J.  f.,  Currariva. — John  M'Donogh,  housekeeper — M.  M'Donogii,  labourer — Richard 

M'Donogii,  farmer Denis  M'Grath,  formerly  shopkeeper,  now  a butcher.— -Mr.  John 

M'Kew,  under-agent  to  Mr.  Martin — Capt.  O’Flaiierty,  j.  p.,  Lemonfield — George  O’Fla- 
herty  esq.,  Lemonfield.— John  Sweeney,  carpenter.— Rev.  John  Wilson,  protestant  vicar. 

The  witnesses  named  every  house  in  the  village;  and  the  number  of  families  was  found 
to  be  114.  The  average  number  of  individuals  was  estimated  at  six  in  each.  Twenty-seven 
of  these  were  stated  to  be  old  men,  wholly  unable  to  support  themselves  by  labour.  The 
following  instances  will  afford  fair  specimens  of  the  different  degrees  of  comfort  or  misery  in 
which  they  are  to  be  found : 

Barclay  Mullin  is  70  years  of  age.  For  the  last  10  years  he  has  been  unable  to  do  any 
work.  lie  has  two  unmarried  sons,  with  whom  he  lives,  and  by  whom  he  is  supported. 
They  rent  a small  house  and  a rood  of  ground,  at  30s.  a year.  They  have  had  the  holding 
seven  years;  they  reclaimed  it  themselves,  and  built  the  house  on  it;  they  were  not  charged 
any  money-rent  for  it  until  this  year ; before  this  they  gave  some  odd  days’  work  to  the  land- 
lord, without  keeping  any  regular  account  of  them.  His  sons  are  quiet  honest  boys ; they  do 
not  drink,  for  they  cannot  afford  it ; they  go  from  home  in  search  of  work,  and  are  generally 
able  to  procure  about  two  months’  work  in  odd  days.  He  has  two  daughters,  one  30,  the 
other  24  years  of  age ; they  are  weak,  but  very  industrious,  and  sometimes  assist  in  tilling  the 
garden ; they  would  be  glad  to  get  some  spinning  to  do,  but  have  not  had  any  these  four 
years ; they  get  about  four  or  five  pair  of  stockings  to  make  in  the  year,  for  the  spinning  and 
making  which  they  get  Gc/.  a pair.  His  wife  is  older  than  himself,  and  unable  to  earn  auy- 
thino-.  “ I would  not  give  5s.  for  the  land,  even  if  I were  allowed  to  keep  my  own  holding 

along  with  it,  although  I live  just  near  it.” — {Clarke.) “ The  house  is  a bad  one,  not 

worth  thatching  to  any  one  but  the  present  people,  or  to  any  one  who  wanted  to  rest  from 
begging.” — ( R . M'Donayh.) “ Often  they  were  two  nights  fasting,  for  the  want  of  pota- 

toes. They  live  next  door  to  me ; and  I often  knew  them  to  have  hut  one  meal  in  the  24 
hours,  and  never  knew  them  to  have  three.  I often  went  in,  and  never  saw  any  kitchen 
with  them,  not  even  as  much  as  an  egg ; that  must  go  for  the  tobacco ; and  often  the  price 

of  the  egg  is  laid  up  to  assist  in  paying  the  half-year’s  rent.” — {Denis  Magratli .) 

“ There  is  no  talk  of  kitchen  at  all ; it  is  thought  a good  thing  these  times  to  have  the 
dry  potatoes.” — {John  M'Donagh.)— — “ They  do  not  rear  a pig,  for  there  is  a scarcity  of 

potato  skins.” — {Clarke.) “ Up  to  the  year  1025  Mr.  Martin  supported  most  of  the  poor 

of  the  town ; after  that  time  he  did  not  reside  here ; hut  now  they  have  no  chance  of 

that  kind.” — {R.  M'Donagh.) “ All  the  chances  are  over.” — {Magratli.) Michael 

M'Donagh  is  70  years  of  age ; was  a weaver.  Last  year  his  wife  and  two  daughters  died  of 
cholera ; and  the  neighbours,  fearing  that  the  infection  might  spread  among  them,  burnt  the 
the  house  privately,  and  his  loom,  bedding,  furniture  and  a piece  of  flannel  were  all  lost. 
Till  then  he  was  able  to  work,  but  that  broke  him  down  completely.  He  now  goes  about 
among  the  neighbours ; he  is  never  refused  a meal,  and  sometimes  gets  enough  to  eat.  Up 
to  the  time  his  house  was  burnt,  he  was  a very  decent-looking  old  man ; but  since  that  he 

looks  like  a beggar-man. — (Mr.  O' Flaherty.) He  is  a very  shy  creature,  and  never  goes 

to  any  place  where  he  does  not  consider  he  will  get  something ; if  he  had  a hut  of  his  own, 

he  would  sooner  die  than  go  about  that  way. — {John  M'Donagh.) Thady  Walsh  is 

88  years  of  age ; is  supported  by  his  son,  a labourer,  who,  whenever  he  gets  a day’s  work, 
shares  his  earning  with  his  father ; his  clothes  are  worn  out,  and  he  is  not  able  to  procure 
others ; he  is  in  the  same  feathers  as  this  old  man ; * he  is  often  without  enough  to  eat ; he 
is  generally  supposed  to  have  two  meals  a day,  but  they  are  only  one  divided.  Two  meals 
is  a fine  thing  for  a man  to  get;  many  a hard-working  man  cannot  procure  them. — {Fox.) 

When  young  he  held  seven  acres  of  land,  and  was  as  comfortable  as  any  man  of  his 

kind  in  the  parish.  His  daughters  are  married,  but  afford  him  no  assistance.  Most  of  the 

old  men,  unless  when  they  have  a good  strong  family,  are  as  ill  off  as  he  is. — {Clarks.) 

“ I am  about  60  years  of  age,  and  have  nothing  in  the  wide  world  but  what  you  see  on  me 
here,  and  a little  cabin,  which  I have  rent-free.  I did  not  hold  any  land,  not  even  a garden, 
these  30  years,  nor  any  con-acre  these  13.  I never  wanted  seven  or  eight  yearn  ago,  tor 
then  I was  a good  workman,  and  had  my  day’s  wages  to  earn  ; but  those  days  are  now  gone> 
I have  one  daughter  at  service,  and  another  living  in  Galway.  My  son  is  an  apprentice  to 
the  tailoring  business ; my  daughter  in  Galway  clothes  him ; but  not  a 6 d.  either  of  them 
loses  by  me,  nor  ever  did,  except  a coat  one  of  them  gave  about  four  years  ago.  I had  no 
a pair  of  shoes  for  two  years  till  I got  these,  six  months  ago.  I am  now  very  sickly,  an 
cannot  eat  the  dry  potatoes  well,  for  I was  formerly  used  to  the  kitchen.” — {Michae 
M'Donagh.) 

Henry 


“ Pointing  to  an  old  man  who  was  sitting  beside  him,  whose  only  clothing  was  a multitude  of  rags- 
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Henry  Wallace  is  70  years  of  age,  was  gardener  to  Colonel  Martin ; after  the  death  of 
the  colonel  he  left  the  garden  and  supported  himself  for  the  last  five  years  on  what  he  saved 
from  his  earnings  while  he  was  gardener ; that  is  all  spent  now,  and,  not  being  able  to  work, 

he  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  take  the  bag. — ( R . M‘Donagh.) When  a man  is  employing 

labourers,  he  will  not  employ  an  old  man  while  he  can  get  a young  man. — {Fox.) -The 

old  would  scarcely  get  any  work.— ( Clarlie.) The  old  get  some  of  the  congregational 

collections,  in  common  with  other  poor.  The  amount  collected  at  the  protestant  church  is, 

on  an  average,  8 cl.  a week.— (Mr.  Wilson .) 1 find  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  say  what  is 

the  positive  number  or  probable  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  impotent  through  age 
in  this  parish ; but  I think  I may  safely  assert,  that  out  of  every  third  family  there  is  at 
least  one  impotent  from  age.  Of  these,  not  a single  individual  is  supported  by  begging, 
though  in  most  cases  they  are  more  destitute  than  street  beggars ; not  one  supported  by 
collections  made  at  places  of  worship ; not  six  supported  by  their  more  comfortable  neigh- 
bours, and  not  a solitary  instance  of  relief  given  as  charity  for  the  bettering  of  the  con- 
dition of  these  aged  and  impotent  individuals  by  the  richer  classes.  This  entire  class, 
forming  so  large  a proportion  of  the  population,  derive  the  bare  means  of  existence  (and  it 
is  no  more)  solely  and  entirely  from  their  relations,  if  they  are  without  children,  or  are 
parents  not  living  with  their  children,  from  the  nearest  relation  who  is  able  to  shelter  them, 
or,  (to  use  their  own  emphatic  words,)  “ to  give  them  a corner  to  die  in.”  In  most  cases 
where  actual  want  does  not  press  upon  the  child  or  friend,  this  protection  is  afforded  with 
out  murmur,  and  even  with  a pleasing  sense  of  duty,  and  the  old  man  is  placed  in  the 
warmest  corner  of  the  hearth,  and  is  helped  to  the  most  laughing  potato  on  the  skib ; and 
I have  known  more  than  one  instance  of  boys  denying  themselve's  hats  and  shoes,  in  order 
to  procure  tobacco  for  their  grandparents.  But  where  want  is  at  all  times  kept  with  diffi- 
culty from  the  door,  or  in  a season  when  provisions  are  scarce,  the  burthen  of  the  old 
people  is  felt  more  severely,  and  borne  less  patiently ; and  as  an  old  man  once  told  me,  “ The 
few  potatoes,  sir,  I eat,  cannot  do  me  good,  for  I am  afraid  they  are  grudged  to  me,  and 
what’s  more,  I grudge  them  to  myself,  when  I see  so  many  young  mouUis  opening  for 
them ; ” so  far  do  hunger  and  dire  necessity  blunt  natural  affection  and  harden  hearts 
othenvise  benevolent  and  religious.  And  yet  after  all,  I have  never  seen  but  one  instance 
where  an  aged  parent  was  obliged  to  leave  a son’s  house  from  ill-treatment,  and  even  in 
this  case,  1 believe  the  sensitive  pride  of  the  father  was  as  much  to  blame  as  the  undutiful 
neglect  of  the  son.  I know  that  many  of  them  resort  to  eating  the  wild  roots  of  the  field, 
and  I believe  that  many  would  sooner  almost  starve  than  bring  (as  they  consider  it)  dis- 
grace upon  their  names  and  families  by  becoming  beggars.  Neither  the  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  nor  the  proprietors  contribute  in  any  way  for  the  support  of  the  aged,  upon 
their  properties  in  this  parish ; nor,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  is  any  particular  indulgence  shown 

to  those  tenants  who  do  support  this  class  of  persons-” — (Dr.  Kirwan.) “ ^None  of  the 

old  people  ask  charity  on  Sundays,  except  some  10  or  12  that  collect  round  the  chapel- 
door,  and  these  are  all  old  women,  except  Owen  King,  who  is  as  small  as  death  upon  wires, 
and  has  all  his  property  upon  his  back.” — {Fox.) 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught , 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Dipgens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq. 


Parish  Kilcummin. 
Bar.  Moi/cutlen. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Burke. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer. — Rev.  Francis  Cogiilan,  catholic  rector. — Mr.  J.  

Donnellan,  farmer. — Thomas  Egan,  nurseryman Rev.  Mr.  Keating,  late  catholic  rector. Parish  Killimore. 

Major  Kelly,  Longford  Lodge. — William  Killeen,  weaver. — George  Kirkaldy,  esq.,  Bar.  Longford. 
Heron  Brook. — Mr.  Edward  Loveuty,  farmer. — Thomas  Lowry,  farmer. — Francis  Madden,  ' — — " 

mason — John  Mara,  farmer. — Michael  Monaghan,  esq. — Patrick  Moran,  householder. — 

Brien  O’Hara,  nurseryman. — Michael  Walsh. 

“ John  Burke  is  from  90  to  100  years  of  age ; he  has  a house  and  garden  rent-free; 

is  a shoemaker,  and  by  fiddling  a little  at  his  trade,  earns  a scanty  support.” — {Moran.) 

“ Richard  Gannon  is  a sickly  man,  66  years  of  age,  is  not  able  to  work ; not  one  in  the 
village  could  tell  how  he  lives ; he  is  a choice  spirited  little  creature,  and  never  lets  his  dis- 
tress known  to  any  person ; his  wife’s  friends  are  very  comfortable ; they  are  kind  to  him, 

and  I believe  he  obtains  his  entire  support  from  them.” — {Moran.) “ Mathias  Sougliy  is 

about  66  years  of  age ; he  and  his  wife  live  with  their  son,  who  supports  himself  and  them 
oy  his  earnings  as  a labourer;  he  is  able  to  do  a little  work,  but  not  much.” — {Burke.) 

~ “ Thomas  Daly  is  about  85  years  of  age,  has  a garden  rent-free  from  Mr.  Daly,  of 
Dunsandle ; he  had  a house  also,  but  it  fell  in  lately  ; lie  now  lives  in  a shed  formed  within 
the  walls  of  his  former  house,  by  placing  the  broken  rafters  against  the  wall  and  covering 
them  with  scraws  and  straw ; be  is  what  may  be  called  a private  beggar;  he  goes  to  one 
neighbour  for  his  breakfast,  and  to  another  for  his  dinner,  but  always  goes  home  in  the 
evening  to  his  little  hut ; he  sometimes  stops  for  a week  or  10  days  with  his  relations.” — 

{Moran.) “ Richard  Burke  is  about  66  years  of  age ; is  supported  by  his  son,  who  came 

mto  his  holding ; he  is  an  unhealthy  man,  and  unable  to  do  anything  more  than  have  an  eye 

about  the  place.”— {O’Hara.) “ John  Burke  is  about  70  years  of  age,  has  no  children, 

lives  by  going  from  one  relative  to  another ; he  stops  a weeks  or  10  days  with  each,  and  can 
be  of  no  service  whatever  to  them ; he  is  able  to  do  nothing  more  than  put  down  a fire, 
clean  the  front  of  the  door  or  weed  potatoes.” — ( Campbell.) 

0.5.  b b 3 “ Simon 
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Francis  Dicgens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  Rl'Cirilngh,  Esq. 

Parish  Killimore. 
Bar.  Longford. 


“ Simon  Killeen  is  a weaver,  but  gets  very  little  to  do  now  ; he  is  60  years  of  age  and 
very  infirm  ; he  has  a wife  and  four  children,  who  are  able  to  earn  nothing ; he  and  his 

entire  family  are  often  a whole  day  without  a morsel  to  eat.” — (Moran.) If  lie  had  not 

a bit  to  put  in  his  head,  he  would  not  let  his  next  door  neighbour  know  it,  if  he  could  possibly 
avoid  it.  Mr.  Daly  gives  him  a house  and  a plot  worth  1/.,  for  4s.  Get.  a year;  but  for 
that,  he  should  beg ; being  an  old  neighbour,  he  gets  presents  of  eggs,  butter,  potatoes,  &c. 
from  his  customers.” — (Campbell.) 

John  Whelan  is  about  70  years  old,  his  wife  begs  publicly ; he  does  not  beg ; sometimes 
he  kills  a calf,  by  which  he  makes  Or/,  or  0 d.  profit ; he  is  in  no  want.  Any  man  whose  wife 
begs,  never  feels  hunger. — (Campbell.) 

“ The  old  and  infirm  do  not  receive  anything  from  the  collections  made  at  places  of  public 
worship.  Men  generally  are  incapable  of  work  at  70.  They  never  receive  an  entire  sup- 
port from  any  relatives  except  their  children.  Some  of  the  gentry  are  very  kind  to  them 
others  are  not.  There  is  no  subscription  fund  for  their  support.” — (O'Hara.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Burke,  mason. Carr,  innkeeper. — John  Corbat,  builder. — Mr.  Thomas  Cdnnis, 

Parish  Omay.  Beleck.— John  D’Arcv,  esq.,  Clifden  Castle.— Mr.  J.  Duan,  farmer — Martin  Evans,  m. d 

Bar.  Ballinahinch.  Rev.  Peter  Fitzmaurice,  catholic  rector. Flynn,  not  resident  in  the  parish. 

Jones,  esq. Joyce.— John  Kelly,  mason. — Patrick  Liddan,  butcher — Thomas  Mar- 
tin, esq.,  m.p.,  Bally nahinch.— Anthony  Mullin,  freeholder O’Biuen. — Charles  Rowe, 

esq. — Rev.  J.  Thomas,  protestant  rector  of  Omay. — Constantine  Tully,  collector  of  cess 

Michael  White,  weaver. 

The  working  classes  in  tnis  part  of  the  country  do  not  retain  tlieir  strength  to  as  great  an 
age  as  they  do  in  other  parts,  owing  to  early  marriages,  the  excessive  use  of  ardent  spirits, 

and  the  want  of  nutritive  food. — (Dr.  Evans.) A man  begins  to  fail  at  40 ; if  he  has 

worked  all  his  life,  is  able  to  do  light  work  at  50,  and  you  never  will  see  one  on  a scaffold 
at  60  ; any  man  that  has  a family  and  frets  a great  deal  about  them,  has  not  as  good  clothes 
as  the  others,  and  when  old  age  comes,  their  constitution  is  gone,  and  they  are  unable  to 
work  : I myself  must  work  wet  and  dry,  like  a horse,  to  support  my  family ; work  is  so 
scarce  that  I cannot  choose  the  day. — (Kelly.) 

The  most  of  the  old  are  supported  by  their  own  children ; very  few  of  the  old  natives  beg, 
but  many  old  strangers  do  : sometimes  an  old  resident  will  go  about,  but  wc  take  more  pity 
on  the  old  strangers,  and  help  them  more  because  they  have  no  one  to  lean  on. — ( P.  Liddan.) 

The  old  are  supported  by  their  children,  more  from  kindness  and  the  force  of  custom, 

than  by  reason  of  any  agreement  having  been  entered  into,  a thing  which  very  rarely  takes 
place. — (Rev.  Fit  z- Maurice.) 

They  consider  that  they  have  a claim  to  support  from  a grandchild,  a nephew,  and  some- 
times expect  it  from  a six-a-kin  relative,  but  they  generally  have  a favourite  child,  to  whom 
they  give  the  last  dividend  of  their  little  property,  and  with  whom  they  remain  during  the 
rest  of  their  lives. — (Mr.  JD'Arcy.) 

Many  old  persons  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  their  neighbours  in  the  town;  they 
get  their  breakfast  or  dinner  of  a day  from  the  shopkeepers  and  other  gentlemen. — (Kelly) 

I believe  they  get  a part  of  the  collections  made  at  the  protestant  places  of  worship.  The 
collections  made  at  the  chapel  are  exclusively  for  the  building  and  repairing  of  houses  of 
worship. — (Rev.  Fits-Maurice.) 


Evidence  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  written  by  himself. 

— The  collections  made  at  the  protestant  places  of  worship  are  distributed  among  the  pro- 

Pai  ish  Tuam.  testant  poor  generally,  at  the  selection  of  the  minister.  I know  nothing  of  contribution  and 
Town  of  Tuam.  distribution  of  other  places  denominated  places  of  worship.  Landlords,  according  to  their 
Bar.  Clare.  me&ns  in  many  instances,  assist  in  the  way  of  charity  their  poor  or  sickly  tenantry,  in  the 
first  instance ; and  the  indigent  resident  upon  their  estates,  in  the  next ; but  tenants  hold- 
ing direct  from  the  landlord,  in  capite,  are  not  often  reduced  to  extreme  poverty.  Men  are 
fully  capable  of  working  at  65,  and  even  beyond  that  age,  if  in  health. 

The  head  of  a family  feels  a right  to  be  supported  by  those  members  of  his  family  to 
whom  he  gives  over  his  land,  if  he  holds  under  a lease ; but  if  he  is  a tenant  at  will,  it  de- 
pends upon  the  person’s  feelings  who  stept  into  his  place,  and  becomes  the  tenant  of  the 
Holding. 

It  is  not  the  disposition  of  the  Irish  to  cast  off  their  aged  and  infirm  parents,  if  they  have 
the  means  of  supporting  them.  The  support  of  the  aged  falls,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon 
the  nearest  relatives.  Children  do  not  feel  aggrieved  by  having  the  sole  support  of  their 
parents.  I have  known  the  parent  to  go  from  one  daughter  to  another  for  support;  but  if 
there  is  a son,  the  parent  usually  resides  with  him.  The  relatives  of  the  aged  are  often  in  a 
condition  which  would  not  enable  them  to  afford  sufficient  subsistence  to  them ; but  they 
always  get  from  their  children  a part  of  what  is  going. 

Very  few  are  supported  by  going  from  one  neighbour  to  another.  There  are  no  subscrip' 
tions  for  their  support  from'  the  young  men  of  the  neighbourhood. 
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When  the  children  are  out  of  employment,  and  the  store  of  provisions  exhausted,  begging 
must  ensue.  When  children  are  in  employment  at  a distance,  they  generally  send  money  to 
their  parents  for  their  support.  I have  known  money  to  be  sent  from  America  for  that  pur- 
pose. The  country  poor  have  a great  dislike  to  begging,  and  of  course  would  and  do  suffer 
many  privations  before  they  resort  to  this  alternative  for  support. 

The  gentry  have  no  regular  subscriptions  raised  among  them  for  the  support  of  the  infirm. 
The  landlords  look  to  the  poor  resident  upon  their  own  estates.  Absentees  are  not  so  liberal  as 
resident  landlords,  although  in  general  they  are  more  wealthy;  but  I think  there  is  an  im- 
provement of  late  years. 

Persons  are  put  on  the  poor  list,  not  from  being  to  old  to  labour,  but  by  reason  of  their 
being  unable  to  support  themselves,  whether  young  or  old.  The  poorest  are  generally 
selected.  It  is  considered  less  degrading  to  be  supported  by  the  congregational  collections 
than  by  begging.  I do  not  think  that  the  infirm  are  able  to  obtain  more  than  is  barely  suf- 
ficient for  the  necessaries  of  life,  unless  perhaps  a little  tobacco.  They  generally  divide 
whatever  money  they  get  with  the  rest  of  the  household. 

There  are  no  almshouses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

I am  sure  that,  considering  the  wages  a labourer  obtains,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible 
for  him  to  make  any  provision  for  the  wants  of  old  age. 

I think  the  feeling  of  the  parish  would  be  averse  to  anything  in  the  way  of  regular  sup- 
port. The  very  upper  classes  might  not  be  .so,  provided  the  redundant  population  was  sup- 
plied with  regular  work. 

Evidence  of  Dr.  M‘  Hale,  Roman-catholic  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  written  by  himself. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  population,  the  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  their  support, 
when  aged,  as  proper  possessors  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  family.  The  support  of  the 
old  usually  devolves  upon  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  or  nearest  relatives ; then- 
maintenance  may  frequently  press  heavily  upon  those  whose  means  are  far  from  adequate 
to  their  own  wants  ; the  pressure  is  lightened,  however,  by  a sense  of  dutiful  affection.  A 
child,  upon  whom  the  burthen  of  a parent’s  support  falls,  feels  sorely  aggrieved,  not  at 
sharing  what  he  has  with  his  aged  parent,  but  because  the  cursed  laws  that  alienated  the 
treasures  of  the  poor,  leave  him  nought  wherewith  to  relieve  his  aged  parents. 

Those  who  have  not  relatives  able  to  support  them,  go  from  one  neighbour  to  another  for 
food  and  lodging. 

They  sometimes  receive  money  from  friends  who  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies. 

The  comparative  comfort  of  those  who  are  maintained  by  their  children,  and  those  who 
maintain  themselves  by  mendicancy,  depends  upon  the  means  of  the  young  relatives,  who. 
are  themselves  often  more  destitute  than  the  vagrants,  but  are  detained  from  a feeling  of 
delicacy  from  going  to  beg. 

The  gentry  scarcely  ever  subscribe  regularly  for  their  support ; even  in  the  seasons  of 
appalling  distress,  (1832  and  1831,)  there  were  individuals  of  large  fortunes  who  did  not 
subscribe  one  shilling. 

There  are,  however,  some  splendid  exceptions.  From  what  has  been  already  stated,  the 
burthen  it  appears  is  thrown,  in  times  of  distress,  by  the  affluent  gentry  oh  their  poorer  but 
more  benevolent  neighbours.  Orders  are  often  issued  by  the  proprietors  of  large  mansions,, 
not  to  suffer  such  a nuisance  as  a beggar  to  approach  their  gates.  I could  name  the  persons, 
but  it  would  be  invidious  to  do  so ; such  individuals  should  be  forced  by  law  to  give  what 
their  inhumanity  refuses. 

There  are  no  almshouses.  They  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  the  establishment 
that  has  continued  to  devour  all  the  pious  resources  that  fed  those  charitable  institutions. 
It  is  unnecessary  therefore  to  notice  the  other  interrogatories  which  relate  to  them. 

The  general  opinion  throughout  the  country  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  poor,  in 
case  such  burthen  do  not  fall  upon  those  classes  that  are  already  taxed  with  their  support.. 
Those  who  hesitate  on  the  subject,  do  so  from  an  apprehension,  first,  that  the  morality  of  the 
poor  might  be  injured,  and,  secondly,  that  such  provision  would  aggravate  the  burthen  of 
the  middle  classes,  whilst  the  higher,  as  now,  might  be  relieved  from  The  onus  of  supporting 
the  poor.  With  regard  to  the  first  objection,  the  circumstances  of  Ireland  and  England  are- 
different,  and  therefore  it  does  not  follow  that  the  evils  produced  in  the  one  should  necessa- 
rily be  the  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a legal  provision  for  the  poor  in  the  other. 
I allude  (and  I do  so  without  meaning  offensive  controversy)  to  the  religious  feelings  of  both 
nations  regarding  certain  points  of  morality.  Where  the  horror  entertained  for  any  vice  wilb 
not  be  great,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  it  will  be  so  scrupulously  avoided  as  when  it  is- 
looked  upon  as  productive  of  the  greatest  imaginable  misery.  Now,  it  is  a matter  of  notoriety 
that  incontinence  is  regarded  by  the  catholic  peasantry  of  Ireland  with  tenfold  horror  to 
what  it  is  by  the  protestant  people  of  England ; and,  therefore,  though  in  one  country  the 
system  of  poor  laws  might  tend  to  increase  that  crime,  it  does  not  follow'  that  it  would  be 
productive  of  similar  consequences  in  the  other.  As  to  the  second  objection,  it  is  well  founded, . 
since  it  has  been  uniformly  found  that  the  pressure  of  the  taxes  in  Ireland  generally  fell  upon 
the  middle  classes. 

It  is  in  vain  to  make  a provision  for  the  poor,  unless  the  property  of  the  absentees  and 
the  church  lands  are  almost  exclusively  taxed  with  the  amount,  otherwise  such  a provision 
would  be  no  relief ; all  that  would  be  gained  by  taxing  the  industrious  classes  would  be  to 
make  that  compulsory  which  is  now  voluntary,  to  create  unthankfulness  in  the  minds  of 
those  m whom  now'  there  is  gratitude,  and  to  make  those  give  with  grudging  hearts  who  now 
give  with  the  grace  of  a free  voluntary  offering  ; such  an  exchange  would  be  a serious  loss 
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but  if  the  properties  of  the  absentees  are  taxed,  and  the  church  lands  be  re-appropriated  to 
their  original  destination,  the  relief  of  the  poor ; the  feelings  of  gratitude  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  kindness  on  the  other,  will  be  left  unimpaired,  whilst  a large  fund,  now  lying  idle,  will  he 
applied  to  the  support  of  the  people. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Wiuiam  Birmingham,  wcollen-draper. — Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catliolic  rector  of  this 
parish  and  dean  of  Dunmore. — George  Clendenning,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Collins,  a gen- 
tleman connected  witli  the  press — Ricjiaro  Gibbons,  small  farmer  of  12  acres. — Mr.  Large 

• clerk  of  petty  sessions  and  churchwarden.— Matthew  M'Donnell,  esq.  magistrate. Robert 

W.  M‘Ilvea,  esq.,  magistrate. — William  M ‘Mi leu,  small  farmer  of  12  acres. — Edward 
M‘Nally,  weaver. — John  Reegan,  labourer. — Thomas  Reii.lv,  labourer. — Mr.  George 
Woods,  general  merchant. — Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 

The  witnesses  can  give  no  account  of  the  number  of  persons  impotent  from  age  in  the 
parish.  M'Nally  and  Austin  Nally  (a  small  farmer  living  in  this  neighbourhood)  have  men- 
tioned to  us,  without  selection,  the  names  of  35  old  persons,  who  have  passed  their  labour, 
and  have  no  means  of  supporting  themselves,  distinguishing  them  according  to  the  way  in 
which  they  live ; they  are  inhabitants  of  the  country,  not  the  town,  and  have  been  either 
small  holders,  or  the  wives  of  small  holders.  Of  the  35,  13  are  supported  by  their  children, 
and  three  by  more  distant  relatives ; 12  are  begging,  and  seven  are  supported  by  the  casual 
assistance  of  neighbours.  Many  of  the  persons  mentioned  have  a cabin  and  a small  plot  of 
ground  generally  reserved  from  their  former  farm,  in  a few  instances  given  them  gratis  by  the 
villagers,  which,  tilled  sometimes  by  themselves,  sometimes  by  neighbours,  helps  to  support 
them  ; and  for  the  rest,  they  live  in  the  several  ways  specified  ; five  of  the  12  enumerated  as 
begging,  live  with  and  are  supported  by  their  children  during  the  plentiful  season  of  the  year, 
and  beg  only  when  provisions  are  scarce.  The  poorer  farmers,  when  they  become  old,  do 
not  generally  live  with  their  children ; they  subdivide  their  laud  among  them  as  they  marry, 
retaining  to  themselves  a cabin  and  a small  portion  of  the  land  (say  a rood),  generally  rent, 
free ; the  neighbours  and  the  children  till  this  for  them,  and  what  it  wants  of  supporting 
them  they  make  up  by  gathering  provisions  occasionally  among  the  children  and  the  neigh- 
bours ; this  sort  of  private  application  is  not  considered  begging.  In  some  cases  the  old 
people  do  live  with  their  children;  several  instances  have  come  before  the  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions  of  the  children  treating  them  with  great  cruelty ; it  generally  appeared  that 
the  quarrel  had  originated  with  the  daughter-in-law;  the  old  people  had  given  up  the 
interest  in  their  farms  to  their  sons  on  condition  of  being  supported,  and  being  ill-treated 
(in  some  instances  assaulted  and  turned  out  of  doors),  applied  to  the  magistrates  to  obtain 
compensation  from  the  children  for  the  surrender  of  their  land.  The  magistrates  seldom  had 
an  opportunity  of  directly  interfering  in  support  of  the  parent’s  claim,  but  frequently  found 
some  circumstances  in  the  conduct  of  the  child,  which,  subjecting  him  to  a legal  penalty, 
enabled  them,  indirectly,  to  insist  on  justice  being  done  the  parent.  Their  influence,  as 
landlords,  in  many  instances,  effects  the  same ; and  about  25  such  cases  come  before  the 
magistrates  each  year,  the  petty  sessions  being  held  for  a district  containing  a population 
of  50,000.  The  complaints  made  privately  to  landlords  are  much  more  numerous  than  those 
which  come  before  the  magistrates.  Small  holders,  when  they  become  old,  are  very  often 
obliged  to  beg  too,  from  the  inability  of  their  children  to  support  them,  and  oftener  for  want 
of  tobacco  than  for  want  of  food. 

Mr.  Meier  says,  “ I have  often  questioned  old  people  how  it  happened  that  their  children 
suffered  them  to  beg ; they  have  told  me  their  children  would  not  permit  it  if  they  could  help 
it,  but  they  could  not  afford  them  tobacco,  and  they  (the  parents)  could  not  do  without  it” 
The  labourer  breaks  down  and  is  unable  to  work,  about  the  age  of  GO.  Reilly  does  not 
know  an  instauc.e  of  a mere  labourer  supportiug  his  pareut : he  says,  “ unless  our  wives  and 
children  beg,  we  cannot  support  ourselves.”  The  labourer  works  while  he  has  any  strength 
remaining,  and  when  it  completely  fails  him,  is  always  reduced  to  subsist  on  charity,  either 
by  begging  or  by  living  from  house  to  house  among  relatives  or  neighbours,  who  may  be  in 
better  circumstances  than  his  own  children ; he  most  commonly  begs.  Dudley  Toole  may  be 
taken  as  an  instance  of  a worn-out  labourer  partly  begging,  partly  living  among  his  old 
neighbours.  He  states  his  own  case  as  follows : “ I am  88  years  of  age ; after  spending  a 
great  part  of  my  life  at  sea,  I came  home  here,  when  I was  becoming  too  old  to  serve,  and 
turned  to  labouring  for  my  support.  I have  but  two  children,  sons,  who  are  sailors  in  the 
American  merchants’  service : they  do  not  assist  me  in  any  way,  having  laboured  for  10 
years.  I was  two  years  ago  seized  with  rheumatic  pains  and  a dizziness  in’  the  head,  which 
has  disabled  me  from  working  since.  I did  hold  an  acre  of  land  on  a lease,  that  I cultivated 
myself,  and  that  supported  me,  with  the  help  of  my  hired  labour ; when  I became  unable 
to  work,  I gave  this  up  to  a friend  without  any  compensation.  I have  since  gone  from 
house  to  house,  among  my  old  neighbours,  getting  a share  of  their  meals,  and  a bed  of  straw 
in  their  corner.  I have  myself  a sheet  and  a fold  of  a blanket,  which  I take  about  with 
me.  It  is  to  the  small  farmers,  not  the  labourers,  I apply ; all  old  acquaintances,  that  knew 
me  when  I earned  my  own  bread,  and  some  of  them  relatives.  They  live  near  the  town,  in 
the  country.  I prefer  going  to  persons  in  the  country,  because  they  can  give  me  a good  fire 
and  a bed  of  straw.  I stop  generally  but  one  night  in  the  same  house,  and  may  stop  two 
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Impotent 
through  Age- 


Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 


with  a relation  or  more,  as  I see  welcome  me ; some  would  be  glad  to  keep  me  for  a week 
but  I would  not  trouble  them,  when  I know  I can  have  welcome  elsewhere.  When  I think 
I have  trespassed  too  much  on  one  neighbourhood,  I move  off  to  another.  When  I come  to 
a house,  I ask  a lodging  for  God’s  sake  ; the  only  refusal  I meet  with  is  when  .some  tell  me 
they  have  not  straw  to  make  a bed.  When  I ask  in  God’s  name,  they  would  think  it  a sin 
to  refuse  me,  though  I know  many  of  them  would  be  better  pleased  I did  not  trouble  them  • 
but  I have  no  reason  to  complain  of  them,  for,  winter  or  summer,  I never  saw  them  frown  i0iin  - 

on  me  yet.  I do  not  carry  a bag ; wherever  I lodge,  I get  a share  of  the  meals,  I am  always  M.  wLa GmyX. 

sure  of  it.  I expect  nothing  but  my  food  ; I do  not  wish  to  carry  anything  away  with  me  ' 

nor  be  an  incumbrance  on  the  inhabitants  beyond  my  bit.  I come  into  the  town  once  a week 
to  apply  to  five  housekeepers,  who  give  me  a halfpenny  each  every  week.  What  is  killino- 


me  is,  that  I cannot  get  enough  of  tobacco ; the  want  of  it,  I believe,  .0  ttVVtiy  my 

eyesight ; it  would  take  5 d.  a week  to  supply  me,  and  I do  not  get  so  much;  with  some  of 
what  I get  I buy  tobacco,  with  the  remainder  I buy  tobacco  water,  and  steeping  tow  in  it 
I make  that  do  instead  of  tobacco.  For  clothing  I must  depend  on  chance,  as  some  one  may 
give  me  a cast  coat  or  other  article.  I got  this  coat  from  an  old  shipmate  I happened  to 
meet  at  the  quay.  W ith  regard  to  bis  fellow  labourers,  Toole  continues : “ Of  all  the  la- 
bourers that  used  to  work  with  me,  I do  not  know  above  a dozen  that  have  passed  the  age 
of  60  ; they  are  unwilling  to  beg,  and  work  on  to  the  very  last  of  their  strength,  so  they 
do  not  carry  the  hfe;  hard  work,  when  they  are  not  able  for  it,  and  bad  keeping!  kills  them 
off.  rive  of  those  old  men  past  60  that  I formerly  knew  as  workmen  are  beo-o-ino-  about  ■ as 
many  more  are  living  in  the  country  among  their  children,  that  have  got  some  land-  and  I 
now  remember  three  above  that  age  that  rather  than  beg  still  hold  out  working,  thouo-h 
between  age  and  sickness,  they  are  badly  able  to  do  so.  I have  not  known  any  old  man 
belonging  to  this  place  leave  it  from  shame,  in  order  to  beg  elsewhere.  Wlieu  a man  is 
known  to  have  been  honest  in  his  time,  he  is  best  relieved  at  home ; besides,  the  men 
generally  work  so  long,  that  when  they  come  to  beg  they  are  too  weak  to  travel  fur.” 

The  witnesses  agree  that  the  old  people  who  beg  live  better  than  a large  proportion  of  those 
who  are  supported  by  their  children,  even  though  the  children  hold  a small  portion  of  land  • 
many  of  these  children  being  themselves  wretchedly  poor.  M'Nally  says,  “ 1 know  numbers 
supporting  their  parents  who  can  afford  themselves  no  better  food  than  potatoes  and  salt 
herring  sometimes,  but  oftener  notatnes  and  nnilnno-  • —.11  »■„ i,„  ■ ’ 


Parish  Aughuvale. 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


w . r says,  “ It  is  a good  Sunday’s 

lor  many  of  these  small  holders  if  they  can  purchase  themselves  a salt  herring  on  Saturday 
rnght.  I know  persons,  ashamed  to  expose  their  poverty,  to  live  on  half  a meal  a day  rather 
than  let  their  wants  be  known.  I recollect  the  time  that  it  would  be  a disgrace  that  any 
near  relative  should  be  seen  begging;  but  poverty  is  now  so  great,  that  the  shame  is  worn 
S?  i chudren  themselves  are  learning  to  see  their  parents  beg  without  feeling  it  much.” 
M'INally  says,  “ I know  some  children  that  must  live  themselves  on  dry  potatoes,  beg 
milk  from  the  neighbours  for  their  aged  parents.” 

A good  deal  of  money  is  sent  by  persons  who  have  emigrated  to  America  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  their  families  to  follow  them,  but  veiy  little  to  assist  the  old  persons  at  home.” 
Mr.  Miler  says,  “ It  is  not  unusual  to  send  for  the  old  persons  to  go  out  to  them;  I have 
known  an  old  couple  who  were  supported  on  crutches  sent  for  by  their  children,  and  go  out 
to  them.  0 

Mr.  Collins  says,  “ From  what  I can  collect,  and  I have  spoken  to  a great  many  on  the 
subject,  there  is  a very  general  and  strong  impression  in  favour  of  some  legal  provision  for 
the  old  and  impotent.”  M'Nally  says,  “ The  poor  are  constantly  inquiring  what  the  Govern- 
ment is  likely  to  do  for  them  ; they  do  not  think  of  how  it  is  to  be  done,  they  leave  that  to 
themselves ; but  whatever  be  done,  ought  to  be  done  for  all  and  not  the  aged  only.  People 
young  and  well  able  to  work,  for  want  of  employment,  are  in  as  great  distress  here  as  the 
old  and  infirm.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Armstrong,  esq — Edward  Atkinson,  merchant  and  churchwarden James  Browne,  

labourer.— William  Caldwell,  esq.,  chief  of  police.-THADY  Carnan,  labourer.-PATRicK  Town  of  Ballina- 
Cooper,  labourer— Rev.  Mr.  Costello,  parish  priest.— Mr.  Martin  Culkeen,  classical  Bar-  Tyrawley. 
teachei—  — Devlin,  esq.,  m.d. — John  Duffey,  labourer. — Jordan  Fitzstephen,  broken  ™ " 

down — Catherine  Flinn,  beggar — Owen  Gallagher,  broken  down Mary  Hanlt, 

beggar— William  Hanley,  labourer. Hugh,  esq.,  m.d— Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer 

Widow  Kilboy,  labourer’s  widow.— James  Loftus,  labourer— Stephen  Loftus,  esq— Mr. 

John  Moyles,  farmer,  and  owner  of  a number  of  labourers’  cabins.— Patrick  M‘Namara, 
abouier — Thomas  O’Hara,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Verschoyle,  protestant  rector. — Dominick 
Waldron,  labourer. 

-,^r’ ■ liOFTUs  says,  “ The  labourers  may  be  said  to  have  passed  their  labour  here  at  50  or 
; after  that  age  they  will  scarcely  be  employed  but  from  a motive  of  charity.  The  com- 
petition among  the  labourers  is  very  great ; and  no  employer  going  to  the  street,  and  having 
so  large  a choice,  will  employ  any  but  the  young  and  able.  You  may  see  dozens  above  that 
c c age 
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age  returning  home  day  after  day  from  the  street,  where  they  have  been  standing  in  the  vain 
hope  of  getting  employment ; and  the  number  ot  such  persons  seeking  employment  would 
he  much  greater  if  they  had  any  reasonable  hopes  of  succeeding.  There  are  at  least  60  or 
70  broken  down  labourers  in  this  town,  and  the  old  and  impotent  females  belonging  to  this 
class  may  be  counted  at  least  as  many  more.  I am  confident  that  hardship  and  unwhole- 
some food  breaks  down  their  constitution  at  a much  earlier  period  than  that  at  which  they 
would  otherwise  fail ; and  at  the  very  time  they  are  failing  they  overwork  themselves,  that 
they  may  not  be  observed  to  fail,  and  thus  lose  their  chance  of  employment ; lor  if  one  of 
a body  of  men,  taken  from  the  street,  is  observed  to  be  unequal  to  the  rest,  he  has  little  chance 
of  being  employed  again.  Besides  the  infirmity  of  age,  labourers  at  their  time  of  life  are 
generally  labouring  under  some  disease,  produced  by  the  bad  food,  exposure  to  the  weather 
in  a state  of  half  nakedness,  want  of  bedclothes,  and  even  of  lodging,  from  which  they  suffer 
at  every  period  of  their  lives.” 

A reference  to  the  evidence  taken  in  this  town,  and  given  under  the  head  of  “ Able-bodied 
out  of  Work,”  will  show  that  the  labourers  are  generally  incapable  of  supporting  their  aged 
parents,  one  half  of  them  being  themselves  principally  supported  by  what  is  begged  by 
their  wives  and  children.  All  the  witnesses  agree,  that  where  their  circumstances  enable 
them,  there  is  a general  anxiety  to  prevent  their  parents  from  appealing  to  charity  for  sup- 
port ; but  that  among  these  labourers  the  ability  seldom  concurs  with  the  will.  Dufiey  being 
asked  how  these  old  persons  are  supported,  says,  “ some  hang  on  their  children  as  long  as 
the  children  have  any  support  for  them.  When  the  children  can  give  them  no  help  they 
take  to  their  other  relatives.  Many  of  them  have  relatives  that  hold  land  in  the  country, 
and  are  better  able  to  help  them  than  their  children.  While  provisions  are  plentiful  they 
go  from  house  to  house  among  these ; and  when  provisions  get  scarce  with  the  friends  them- 
selves, they  turn  out  and  beg  publicly.  A great  many  beg  from  door  to  door,  from  one  end 
of  the  year  to  the  other.” 

Jordan  Fitzstephen  says,  “ I am  57  years  old.  My  wife  is  dead  and  has  left  me  three 
young  children,  the  eldest  nine  years  old.  I have  two  grown  children,  but  they  are  in 
America.  I have  given  up  labouring  for  the  last  two  years.  I now  have  no  friend  on  whom 
I have  any  claim  for  support,  nor  any  means  of  supporting  myself  but  begging.  When  first 

I gave  up  labouring,  I begged  for  a year  at  home.  I then  took  an  idea  of  begging  my  way 
to  England ; though  I knew  I could  do  but  very  little  work,  I hoped  to  be  employed  there 
in  the  hurry  of  harvest,  and  earn  as  much  in  one  day  as  I could  earn  in  three  or  four  days, 
at  home.  I worked  there  for  a fortnight,  but  overworked  myself  so  much  that  I became 
almost  blind.  I then  returned,  and  unwilling  to  continue  begging  in  my  own  place  (about 

II  miles  distant),  where  I was  known  to  have  once  been  a decent  man,  1 came  here  to  Bal- 
lina,  and  have  since  supported  myself  and  my  children  by  begging.  When  I first  came  here 
I hoped  to  work  a little  besides,  and  bought  a spade  out  of  the  remains  of  the  English 
money,  thinking  I might  now  and  then  earn  a cvvt.  of  potatoes  for  the  children ; hut  when 
1 attempt  to  work  my  head  reels  as  if  I were  drunk  ; so  1 was  obliged  to  give  up  that  thought 
and  betake  myself  wholly  to  begging.  I get  my  lodging  from  house  to  house,  among  the 
very  poorest  sort  of  people,  for  nothing.  I lie  upon  straw,  which  I either  get  from  the  person 
I lodge  with,  or  beg  elsewhere  and  carry  to  my  lodging.  The  labourer  has  often  given  me 
a part  of  the  straw  of  his  own  bed,  seeing  me  an  old  man,  and  worse  able  to  he  lying  on 
the  floor  than  he  was.  1 am  generally  able  to  obtain  enough  of  potatoes  for  myself  and 
children  by  begging ; very  seldom  milk  or  any  other  kind  of  kitchen.  We  mostly  eat  the 
potatoes  dry.  We  are  sometimes  short  even  of  potatoes,  and  sometimes  get  as  much  above 
what  we  can  eat  as  buys  soap  to  wash  my  shirt.  I must  often  wear  my  shirt  two  or  three 
weeks  without  washing.  1 have  but  one.  For  clothes  for  myself  and  children,  I depend  on 
getting  cast-off  articles  in  charity.” 

Owen  Gallagher  says,  “ I am  90  years  of  age,  and  past  my  labour.  I live  near  the 
town  in  a turf  hut,  which  my  son,  a labourer,  has  built  for  me  against  the  side  of  a ditch. 
My  wife,  nearly  as  old  as  myself,  lives  with  me.;  she  has  been  blind  these  10  years.  My 
son  is  very  poor,  and  has  a family  to  provide  for.  He  can  do  very  little  to  assist  me,  but 
now  and  then  gives  me  a few  pence.  He  does  not  give  me  any  potatoes.  My  only  depend- 
ance  for  keeping;  in  the  cabin  is  my  brother,  a farmer  holding  five  acres.  He  sends  me  from 
time  to  time  a few  hundreds  of  potatoes,  and  I give  him  in  turn  any  little  help  I can  on  his 
farm.  I also  go  among  the  neighbours  and  help  them,  and  they  give  me  potatoes  to  take 
home  with  me,  and  sometimes  send  me  a basket  of  turf ; or  when  one  of  the  women  churns 
they  may  send  a quart  of  the  buttermilk  to  the  blind  creature,  my  wife.  I would  work 
regularly  for  hire  if  any  one  would  employ  me,  but  I am  too  weak  to  earn  a day’s  wages. 
Dr.  M'Hugh,  out  of  charity,  gave  me  two  days’  work  of  late,  at  full  wages,  and  the  price  of 
tobacco  over.  May  God  bless  him  ! It  was  a great  lift  to  me.  Many  a young  able  man 
could  not  get  that  from  him.  A quart  of  meal  has  not  been  inside  my  hut  for  the  last  12 
months,  and  I seldom  taste  milk.  I am  contented  to  eat  the  potatoes  roasted  in  the  ashes, 
without  milk  or  even  a salt  herring  along  with  them.  My  brother  keeps  my  cabin  thatched 
for  me,  and  gives  me  any  clothes  he  can  spare.” 

Mr.  Loftus  says,  “ This  brother  is  a very  poor  man  himself;  I have  known  him,  when  he 
had  not  a sufficiency  of  food  himself,  to  give  this  man  a part  of  what  was  going  into  his 
own  mouth ; and  he  has  given  him  every  stitch  of  clothes  that  is  on  him.” 


Impotent 
■ru hough  Age. 

Vonna  light, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer.  Esq. 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Town  of  Battina. 
Bar.  Tyrawley. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  thro'g”  Toe. 

Join?  Cox,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish— Mart™  Deveran,  labourer  and  holder  Connaught, 
of  half  an  acre.-Jomr  Dome,  land  surveyor— Thomas  Gallagher,  labourer— John  Gibeons  Co”iny 

labonrer.-Mr.  Gillespie,  under-agent  to  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish— Mr.  Bamil- 
tox, farmer— Frank  Horan,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish, — Michael  Horan  Jdln  sP'»wr,  Ko"  3 
holds  three  acres— Eev.  W.  Hughes,  parish  priest— Wider  M-Cor,  widow  of  a small  landholdcj  WiI“"  0,di'  Ks»' 
and  labourer.  Nancy  Moran,  wife  to  a small  landholder  and  labourer— Ma RE  Nucent,  an  Par.  Mistook 
o d beggar  wom.n-Captain  0 Donnell,  magi.tra.e-Captain  Stewart,  magistrate-Rev.  Bar.  Burri, hook 
Mr.  Stoney,  protestant  rector— Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  protestant  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish. 

The  examinations  were  held  in  a public  room,  which  was  crowded  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  lasted.  ° r 

Me.  Hughes  has  ascertained  on  making  a census  of  his  pariah,  by  means  of  persons 
tha*  * C°ntamS  4M*  deStlt“le  4 and 

In  order  to  illustrate  the  general  condition  of  the  old  people,  we  have  enumerated  below 
all  who  were  returned  to  Mr.  Hughes  as  livtng  in  the  town  of  Newport,  detailing  the  cir" 
eunrstances  of  them  condition,  as  stated  (with  the  concurrence  of  tfie  other  witnesses)  bv 

with  eadi  case- Ha  »- - - p—tS 

Michael  Joyce,  an  old  man  above  80,  a sawyer.  “ All  his  children  are  dead  exceot  one 
boy  of  IS,  who  endeavours  to  assist  him  m sawing;  he  is  overworking  himself;  he  is  too 
decent  to  beg,  but  has  no  other  resource  if  he  stop  working.”  Caption  O'Donnell  says  of 

ft”1,’ h he  1S/T  ? bef  “ '"l'1  age'  aad  1 wffl  not  ba  a«°™bed  to  hear  someday 

that  he  has  died  at  work.  His  wife  is  nearly  as  infirm  as  himself  y 

J°y<*  was  a weaver;  partly  from  inSrmity,  and  partly  from  want  of  a small  sum 

to  purchase  yam,  he  has  for  some  time  been  unable  to  earn  anything  by  his  trade  • he  is 

Sffiif  S beSgaty ; he  15  lying  at  thlS  m0ment  in  a faver’  mi  has  no  h'lp  >>u‘ 

she^e””  Dela”y’  “ 0U  ab°Ve  8°’  haS  n°  frlends  li,inS  w,'°  are  able  assist  her ; 

Biddy  Clives  an  old  woman,  whose  immediate  relations  are  all  dead  ; she  is  bed-ridden 
and  is  supported  by  her  neighbours  who  bring  her  food. 

Darnel  Kelly,  at  one  time  was  a comfortable  landholder;  is  now  near  50  years  of  awe  ■ 

8 RidH  °w  M day  f wo*  for  charity,  and  for  the  rest  begs  privately  among  his  friend!  ’ 

• ?n°Id  serTOnt’  Partiahy  paralyzed ; lives  with  her  brother,  iho  was  once 

M ley  veIp  0 ??PP°rt  one  another,  she  by  begging  and  he  by  labouring. 

Betty  Machen  lives  with  a daughter  who  is  very  poor  and  scarcely  able  to  support  her  • 
believes  she  is  assisted  by  some  of  the  richer  classes.  “ ’ 

be«^s°privatelynan  ^VCS  W*tb  & SOn>  a sboemaker,  who  can  scarcely  support  himself;  she 
, lses  JI'Ardle,’ , a smitb.  hfbhan  <>°wn  by  age  and  sickness,  lives  with  his  son,  who  has 

tataLffehk  dSie?  8”PP°rt'  ^ ,S  maWe  affOTd  US  fat“er  eitber  Pr°Per  f°°d  »' 

hvIL°n0L  <?1Te,ney>  a“  °14  bed-ridden  woman,  lives  with  her  daughter,  who  was  abandoned 
y tier  husband  and  has  a child  to  support  without  any  means  but  huckstering  egws  and 
nemngs.  Doyle  is  positive  she  cannot  afford  herself  any  other  food  than  dry  potatoes  nor 
P™  anythmg  else  to  her  bed-ridden  mother.  3 F ’ nor 

xdow  Lally  is  blind  and  unable  to  leave  the  house  from  age ; lives  with  a daughter  a 
mentioned*0  SU^orts  berse^>  a and  her  mother  in  the  same  manner  as  the  last  last- 

Widow  Forrester  has  several  children,  poor  tradesmen,  one  of  them  a wheelwright  • 
wheel3  wDn!=fibaS*be?0U!f,  S°  unProftable  as  scarcely  to  repay  the  expense  of  repairing  a 
privately31^ tle  stieets  ld  e most  of  tbe  yeari  they  are  unable  to  support  her;  she  begs 

eip5ffi  Qu“»  an  old  woman  unable  to  leave  the  house  from  infirmity;  her  husband  was 
‘ ‘rom  his  land  for  non-navment  of  rent : snnnnrfpd  Kxr  the  Koo-rrom,  „#•  a.  r — 


eieefovl  c T-  , i P unaoie  to  leave  tne  House  from  infirmity ; her  husband  was 

‘‘ Tl,!l  0mLhl,SL  and  for  noa-payment  of  rent;  supported  by  the  beggary  of  the  family, 
they  bye  *1,  d tenants  come  m and  burrow  in  hovels  in  the  town,  and  God  only  knows  how 

ofb!th°W  KilC0‘ne  has  but  one  cllild>  a sickly  daughter;  begs  privately  for  the  support 


‘Ut0  the  accar.acy  of  the  returns  made  to  Mr.  Hughes,  out  of  six  which  were  sub- 
but  nil  us„atl  err°r  appeared  in  one ; the  persons  enumerated  in  it  were  not  merely  the  destitute, 
would  ™10  womage  were  unable  to  work,  no  regard  being  had  to  their  means  of  support.  This 
numhpr  Jr  'Jn,  that  the  \v!l?le  "umber  returned  were  not  destitute.  But  as  434  is  the  whole 
the  prm  fiUInea  *rom  a population  of  about  a, 000  families,  and  in  the  return  in  which  we  detected 
the  arrtc  6 W?re  returned  froni  a smaI1  village  of  nine  families  (more  than  double  tha  proportion  of 
into  fK  S , arn)>  we  must  conclude  that  the  error  has  not  been  entered  to  any  considerable  amount 
ine  "’hole  enumeration. 
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Widow  Moran  has  been  hitherto  supported  by  her  step-son,  but  is  likely  to  be  turned 
out  of  doors  as  soon  as  he  is  married.  He  made  out  his  livelihood  by  trafficking  in  illicit 
whiskey,  but  is  now  ruined  by  seizures  ; lie  was  in  the  habit  of  carrying  perhaps  eight  or 
nine  o allons  of  this  whiskey  by  mountain  roads  a distance  of  at  least  40  miles  round  (besides 
the  distance  to  the  still)  for  a precarious  profit  that  might,  if  he  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape 
the  risk  of  seizure,  amount  to  4 s.  Doyle  is  certain  if  there  were  any  other  mode  of  industry 
this  would  not  be  resorted  to. 

Widow  O’Donnell,  nearly  80  years  of  age,  a stranger,  without  a tnend  m this  place, 
lives  by  the  most  abject  beggary.  Her  husband  some  years  ago  was  a comfortable  land- 
holder, having  two  or  three  cows  ; he  fell  into  arrear  and  waB  ejected  from  his  land;  “and 
cholera  came  just  in  time  to  take  him  off  when  he  was  ruined.” 

Nelly  Kilcoine  is  supported  by  her  husband,  a thatcher ; lie  is  lumsc.lt  as  wretched  a 
creature  as  there  is  in  the  parish ; lie  is  just  broken  down,  and  may  be  included,  as  he  must 
beg  immediately.  . ...  . 

Widow  M'Loughlin ; her  children  are  all  poor  labourers  with  large  lanulies,  that  cannot 
support  themselves  without  assistance.  “ One  of  them  was  a hatter,  but  by  the  preseut 
times  the  tradesman  is  worn  down  into  the  labourer;  and  I know  the.  weaver  and  the 
hatter  and  the  shoemaker  to  be  happy  if  they  can  earn  4 d.  a day  by  breaking  stones  on 
the  roads.”  . 

Widow  Nixon  has  one  son  too  poor  to  support  her ; begs  privately. 

Pat  Grady  an  old  man  above  80;  has  outlived  all  his  children;  his  wife  is  above  70; 
she  hucksters  in  milk.  Two  other  very  old  women  live  with  them,  one  of  them  afflicted 
with  the  falling  sickness.  “ The  huckstering  of  the  one  woman  and  the  beggary  of  the 
other  two  support  all ; a good-sized  dog  should  creep  to  get  into  the  hovel  they  live  in,  and 
from  its  appearance,  I ara  sure  an  ounce  of  thatch  has  not  been  put  on  it  these  six  years. 
They  scrape  together  by  beggary  something  to  pay  a rent  of  G <1.  a week  for  it ; one  may 
have  1 d.,  and  a more  fortunate  one  2 d.  to  add  to  it.  They  are  the  fourth  tenant  down  from 
the  head  landlord.  Wretched  as  they  are,  they  were  sold  up  for  the  rent  to  the  head  land- 
lord.” Horan  (driver  on  the  estate)  says,  “ I myself  have  twice  taken ^ out  their  blanket 
and  pot  for  the  rent ; not  2 d.  worth  we  left  inside  the  doors  with  them.  Their  landlord  will 
pick  up  all  they  have  to  givehim  first,  and  then  hand  them  up  to  the  office*  for  what  he  owes 
himself.” 

Widow  Bourke  begs,  and  has  a sickly  daughter,  whom  she  supports  by  begging. 

Widow  Kurrigan,  very  infirm,  begs;  has  no  friend  in  the  parish. 

Widow  G'Guire  lives  with  her  son,  who  gets  an  odd  day’s  work.  The  labourer,  when 
he  gets  a day’s  work,  helps  the  begging  parent,  and  when  he  is  idle  lives  on  her  beggary. 

Widow  Murphy : was,  until  lately,  supported  by  a daughter  who  lived  by  plaiting  straw, 
but  died  a short  time  ago ; her  only  remaining  child  is  an  idiot,  who  is  supported  from  house 
to  house  through  the  town;  she  now  begs,  but  through  shame  leaves  the  town  and  begs  in 
the  country.”  Horan  says,  “ I live  half  a mile  from  the  town  ; this  woman  often  passes  by 
my  door  begging;  the  potatoes  she  gathers  one  day,  from  mere  weakness  she  leaves  in  ray 
house  in  the  evening,  and  comes  out  again  for  them  the  next  day.” 

Widow  Gibbings  lives  with  her  son,  a tailor,  badly  able  to  support  her ; she  does  not 
beg,  but  may  be  relieved  by  friends.  Here  is  a case  of  as  great  distress  as  any  in  the 
parish. 

Widow  Rain  has  no  near  relatives  living;  she  begs. 

James  Gerraghty  near  80  years  of  age,  a sailor,  had  a son  of  the  same  trade,  who  did 
support  him,  but  left  this  place  some  time  ago ; now  lives  with  his  daughter,  a widow,  who 
has  two  children,  and  supports  herself  and  them  in  the  greatest  wretchedness.  He  had  a 
small  holding  of  land,  which,  by  striving  to  keep  from  begging,  he  suffered  to  run  in  arrear ; 
his  crop  is  now  seized  for  the  rent,  and  “ this,  coupled  with  the  desertion  of  his  son,  has  left 
him  no  resource,  to  my  knowledge,  but  beggary.” 

Widow  Kilcorne  lives  with  a son,  a single  man,  who  occasionally  butchers,  but  is  so  poor 
that  if  he  married  to-morrow,  “ I believe  the  mother  should  go  beg.” 

Mary  Nugent,  the  last  person  on  the  list,  happened  to  be  present,  and  as  her  case  may 
stand  as  a description  of  the  condition  of  those  old  persons  who,  having  no  friends  or  none 
able  to  support  them,  are  obliged  to  beg,  we  have  taken  her  evidence  more  in  detail  con- 
cerning her  own  condition : it  is  as  follows : “ I am  more  than  60  years  of  age ; I came  to 
this  parish  20  years  ago  a widow,  without  a family ; I earned  my  own  bread,  by  spinning ; 
the  world  was  good  then,  and  industry  could  make  sure  of  its  bit ; five  or  six  years  ago, 
earning  got  bad,  and  1 lost  my  strength ; I have  begged  since  that  time ; I have  no  relation 
in  the  parish ; I live  with  a widow  woman,  who  gives  me  my  lodging  for  God’s  sake,  ana 
because  I am  an  old  neighbour.  I am  now  old  and  weak,  and  cannot  go  out ; but  when 
the  weather  is  settled,  when  I do  go  out,  I am  relieved  with  potatoes.  I carry  a bag,  « 
1 find  myself  strong  enough ; if  not,  I carry  a few  potatoes  in  my  skirt ; the  day  I g°  ou 
I can  generally  make  some  reserve  for  the  day  I am  confined  to  the  house  ; but  if  I canno 
do  so,  the  people  of  the  house  would  not  see  me  fast ; my  general  food  is  potatoes  and  sal  ^ 
I get  butter-milk  about  twice  a week  from  the  neighbours  (in  answer  to  a question  sug- 
gested by  a person  present) ; I do  not  water  it ; it  would  not  bear  it ; it  is  well  watere  ^ 
for  themselves  before  they  think  of  giving  it  to  me.  I lie  on  straw ; I spread  my  pelticoa 
between  me  and  it,  as  I have  no  sheet ; instead  of  blankets,  I have  two  yards  of  flannel  an 


* The  office  of  the  head  landlord’s  agent  under  whom  Horan  acts. 
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two  nice  bags*.  I bought  these  shoes  lately  with  2s.  given  by  the  protestant  rector; 
I have  bought  no  other  article  of  clothes  for  I.  cannot  tell  how  many  years (her  cloak  is 
her  principal  covering ; she  wore  no  gown,  and  though  carefully  repaired  was  worn  so  thin, 
that,  as  it  lay  on  her,  the  light  appeared  through  the  very  patches  of  it.)  Being  further 
questioned  what  she  expected  would  become  of  her  when  unable  to  go  out  to  beg,  she 
bursting  out  crying,  said,  “ the  time  should  soon  come,  as  she  had  often  been  in  that  state 
already;  she  could  not  say  what  would  become  of  her;  the  neighbours  were  good  toiler  now, 
when  she  could  go  to  them  ; she  would  then  have  none  to  look  , to  but  God.”  The  poorer 
classes,  when  they  become  impotent  from  age,  are  most  commonly  obliged  to  beg,  or  in 
some  manner  subsist  on  charity ; their  relatives  are.  so  very  poor  that  they  are  unable  to 
support  them.  Many  of  them  who  do  not  beg  publicly  ave  said  by  the  witnesses  to  be  in  a 
much  worse  condition  than  those  who  do.  Respecting  them,  Captain  O’Donnell  says,  “ Those 
persons  whose  pride  and  decent  feelings  keep  them  from  begging  are  worst  off)  as,  rather 
than  beg,  they  submit  to  privations  from  which  the  beggar  is  comparatively  exempt.” 

Labourers  commonly  work  here  to  the  age  of  56  or  (50 ; many  work  long  after  that  age. 
Captain  O ’Donnell  is  convinced  that  they  work  many  years  beyond  their  ability,  endea- 
vouring to  keep  themselves  from  beggary,  and  that  by  this  effort  they  considerably  shorten 
their  life.  He  says,  “ I give  work,  at  the  ordinary  wages,  to  several  old  men  who  strive  to 
support  themselves  without  becoming  a burthen  to  others,  but  are  so  feeble  that  their  work  is 
not  worth  their  food.  I do  so  from  a motive  of  charity,  that  ought  to  influence  every  man 
of  common  humanity.” 

Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ The  support  of  the  old  father  is  very  commonly  a subject  of  conten- 
tion between  the  son  and  daughter-in-law,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that,  though  the 
son  is  able  and  willing  to  support  him,  he  is  obliged  to  leave  the  house  and  beg. 

The  old  people,  wdio  are  obliged  to  beg  in  consequence  of  the  inability  of  their  children 
to  support  them,  if  they  beg  at  home,  commonly  live  with  one  of  their  children,  and  often 
assist  them  with  the  provisions  they  obtain  by  begging. 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
J ohn  Spencer,  Esq. 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Par.  Burrishoole. 
Bar.  Burrishoole. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Blake,  esq.,  police  officer — Francis  Burke,  esq.— Mr.  Butler,  large  farmer. — William  — - 

Butler,  landholder,  10  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Crampton,  protestant  rector,  and  magistrate. — Parish  Cong. 

Elwood,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  John  Elwood,  shopkeeper. — John  Finn,  esq.,  magistrate  Bar.  Kilmain. 

and  resident  proprietor. — Thomas  Hopkins,  labourer. — Michael  Hynes,  butcher. — Walter  ■ 

Jennings,  labourer. — Mr.  M‘Donnell,  large  farmer. — Peter  Molowney,  weaver. — Anthony 
O’Brien,  stone-cutter. — Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector. 

The  witnesses  agree  that  there  is  a general  disposition  among  the  people  to  support  their 
parents,  and  know  no  instance  of  children  who  are  capable  of  supporting  them  sending  them 
to  beg. 

Butler  says,  “ It  would  be  a heart-break  to  them  to  Jet  them  out ; they  would  rather  let 
the  wife  out.” 

The  old  people  themselves  are  very  reluctant  to  beg ; but  Hopkins  says,  “ They  are 
so  long  used  to  the  tobacco,  that  though  the  children  be  ready  to  divide  their  food 
with  them,  when  they  cannot  give  them  that,  they  go  out  in  spite  of  them.”  Mr.  Finn 
mentions  a case  of  an  old  man  who  lived  on  his  property : seeing  him  sitting  idle  in  his  son’s 
potato  field,  when  he  might  be  giving  some  assistance,  he  asked  why  he  did  not  help  ; the 
man  answered,  he  was  determined  to  “ take  the  bag  and  go  out.”  Though  Mr.  Finn 
knew  that  the  children  were  willing  to  support,  and  he,  Mr.  Film,  remonstrated  with  the 
man,  promising  to  secure  to  him  that  he  should  never  want,  he  persisted  in  his  intention, 
and  is  now  begging.  Mr.  Finn  attributes  this  to  idleness  in  the  old  man,  who  was  of  course 
expected  to  give  what  help  his  strength  enabled  him  about  the  farm. 

Mr.  Finn  believes  this  to  be  a very  singular  case.  Such  persons  as  hold  land,  however 
little,  invariably,  when  old,  either  reserve  a part  rent-free,  or  retain  the  whole  in  their  own 
name;  if  they  lie  offended  by  the  children,  they  threaten  to  go  to  another  son  and  daughter, 
to  whom  the  holding  or  reserved  part  would  be  of  course  transferred.  The  support  which 
the  parent  gets  is  the  same  with  the  support  the  child  has  for  himself.  The  witnesses 
agreed,  that  a man  holding  five  acres  can  generally  have  milk  with  his  potatoes,  and  afford 
s^rPe  to  his  parent  for  half  the  year.  When  the  holding  is  so  small  as  two  or  three  acres, 
which  is  very  general  in  this  parish,  they  can  seldom  taste  milk,  they  live  on  potatoes  either 
dry  or  with  salt  herring. f 

, * ^s  t°  animal  food,”  says  Mr.  Butler,  “ except  once  a year  (at  Christmas),  even  those 
nat  are  by  comparison  called  ‘ comfortable  people,’  not  only  never  eat  it,  but  never  think  of 

eating 


They  are  made  of  coarse  canvas,  and  are  about  three  feet  long  by  two  wide. 

T Some  of  the  witnesses  have  remarked,  that  if  such  holders  get  their  land  for  nothing,  they 
uould  not  get  a comfortable  livelihood  out  of  it ; their  rent  would  not  make  up  the  difference  between 
their  present  condition  and  the  lowest  degrees  of  comfort.  All  agree  that  they  are  a very  numerous 
class  in  this  parish ; and  Mr.  Butler  says,  he  could  get  loo  families,  not  begging,  who  would  be  glad 
t0  get  a holding  of  a rood,  and  consider  their  condition  much  bettered  by  it. 
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Impotent  eating  it.”  Being  asked  did  they  not  commonly  eat  eggs,  Butler  answers,  “ We  eat  non 
through  Age.  0f  them,  they  go  to  our  rent,  or  to  put  a shoe  on  our  foot,  or  a spade  in  our  hands.  Ther* 
are  landholders  in  my  village  that  aid  not  eat  an  egg  these  six  months.  I ask  the  gentle- 
Connaught,  raen  here,  did  they  ever  see  such  a sight  of  eggs  selling  as  are  selling  these  times ; they  eo 
oun  y a^°‘  by  here  in  horse-loads.  We  sell  them  now  ; time  was  we  used  to  eat  them.”  Speaking  of 
Examinations  taken  by  tiie  parents  of  very  small  landholders  and  labourers,  Malowney  says,  “ They  cannot  fielp 
John  Spencer, Esq.  but  let  them  beg;  badly  they  can  support  them,  and  their  own  children  going  mother- 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  naked.”  Hynes  says,  “The  father  that  begs  is  better  off  than  the  son  that  Iceeps  the 
p ."  house,”  as  illustrating  the  impossibility  of  a labourer  giving-  support  to  his  parent.  Malow- 

1 atish  Long.  ney  mentions  the  case  of  his  “next  door  neighbour,  obliged  to  go  to  service  and  let  his 
Bar.  Kilmain.  wife  and  children  go  to  beg.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

— — John  Barns,  cottier,  holds  2 £ acres. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — James  Frehili 

Parish  Ki/geerer.  cottier,  holds  1 acre.— James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic 
Bar.  Murrisk.  rector. — Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds 

— 1 J acres. — Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres. — Roger  M'Donogh, 

cottier,  holds  2 £ acres Pat  M'Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — William  M'Evily 

farmer,  5 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

In  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the  number  of  destitute  persons,  infirm  from  age,  in  the 
parish,  we  got  two  of  the  farmers,  Pat  M'Donnell  and  John  Burns,  from  the  villages  of 
Caliir  and  Mooneen  (which  it  was  agreed  among  the  witnesses  might  be  taken  as  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  condition  of  the  whole  parish),  to  mention  by  name  20  householders  in  each 
village.  We  were  careful  that  the  names  should  not  be  selected,  but  mentioned  by  the  wit- 
nesses passing  from  house  to  house,  as  they  lived  next  each  other.  On  inquiring  into  the 
number  of  parents  these  householders  had  living,  and  the  means  by  which  they  were  sup- 
ported, the  result  was  as  follows : Of  the  40,  there  were  17  parents  living,  supported  thus : 
two  still  supported  themselves  by  industry ; three  were  supported  either  by  reservations 
made  from  their  farms  when  they  were  transferring  them  to  their  children,  or  by  children  to 
whom  the  transferred  farm  might  be  deemed  an  equivalent  for  their  support ; six  were  sup- 
ported by  children  who  could  not  be  considered  as  holding  any  equivalent ; four  lived 
among  the  neighbours ; two  begged.  None  derived  support  from  the  wealthier  classes. 
There  were  not  in  either  village  any  old  persons  without  children.  By  comparing  these 
numbers  with  the  Population  Returns,  an  estimate  may  be  formed  both  of  the  number  of 
i mpotent  poor  in  the  parish,  and  the  proportions  supported  by  the  several  means  mentioned. 
The  witnesses  all  agree  that  in  this  parish,  speaking  generally,  a man  holding  no  more  than 
three  acres  of  land  cannot  expect  to  be  supported  in  his  old  age  by  any  other  means  than 
begging.  Whatever  may  be  the  inclination  of  his  children,  they  have  not  the  ability  to  sup- 
port him,  as  his  land  is  not  sufficient  to  enable  them,  it  is  all  but  impossible  to  add  to  it 
from  the  competition  that  prevails,  and  a mere  labourer  is  a mere  beggar. 

The  holder  of  a larger  farm,  when  he  goes  past  his  labour,  sometimes  retains  his  title  to 
his  farm,  and  is  thus  supported  as  its  proper  possessor,  sometimes  transfers  his  property, 
without  reservation,  to  his  son,  trusting  to  his  sense  of  duty  and  honesty  for  his  future  sup- 
port ; but  the  far  more  usual  practice  is  to  retain  a cabin  and  a small  portion  of  the  land, 
say  one  acre  out  of  seven  or  eight,  rent-free,  leaving  the  son  to  satisfy  the  whole  of  the 
landlord’s  claim  from  the  remainder.  If  the  farm  cannot  afford  this,  the  reserved  part  is 
held  at  a reduced  rent.  This  reservation  is  made,  more  particularly  when  both  father  and 
mother  are  alive ; for  M'Evily  says,  the  old  couple  “ love  to  have  a house  of  their  own;” 
and  M ‘Donnell  says,  “ those  are  fools  that  do  not  keep  something  in  their  own  power,  for 
there  are  generally  complaints  where  it  is  not  done,  when  the  parent  has  surrendered  the 
whole  title  in  his  farm  to  his  son.  Sometimes,”  continues  M'Donnell,  “ it  is  no  uncom- 
mon thing  to  see  him  turned  out  of  doors.  I would  almost  say  the  contrary  is  the  excep- 
tion ; I would  not  say  that  those  who  turn  them  out  could  well  support  them,  but  they  could 
do  so,  if  they  were  willing  to  make  the  same  effort  as  others.” 

The  disagreement  generally  originates  with  the  daughter-in-law.  Gallaher  remarks,  “ It 
is  easy  to  make  a disagreement  when  they  have  so  little  to  live  on  among  them.”  Where  no 
claim  of  property  exists,  all  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  old  person  most  commonly  lives 
with  the  daughter,  and  that  under  her  influence  he  is  more  cheerfully  kept  by  his  son-in-law, 
unless  it  be  to  the  exclusion  of  his  own  parent,  than  he  would  be  by  his  own  son.  When 
all  the  children  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  support  them,  they  often  go  about  from  one  to- 
another  of  the  more  distant  relations,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  would  to  any  other 
neighbours,  but  with  a greater  degree  of  confidence,  as  feeling  that  they  have  a greater  claim 
upon  them. 

The  support  of  the  parent  often  presses  very  severely  on  the  child  ; nor  can  he,  without 
great  difficulty,  supply  him  with  any  of  the  many  indulgences  that  old  age  requires.  M'Evily 
says,  “ His  share  of  whatever  is  going,  in  the  wav  of  food,  is  little  valued ; but  the  smallest 
6 0 • * article 
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article  of  clothing  is  procured  only  with  the  greatest  struggling,  often  by  an  effort  of  many 
months.”  Mr.  O’Donnell  mentions  a boy,  whom  he  had  at  one  time  hired  at  the  rate  of  4 /. 
per  year,  who  within  one  year  drew  1 /.  fii.  of  his  wages  in  tobacco,  for  the  use  of  his  ao-ed 
father  and  mother.  Pat  Malley,  a broken-down  labourer,  gives  the  following  account  of 
himself:  “ I am  78  years  of  age,  and  past  my  labour.  I have  been  looking  out  for  a day’s 
work  at  reduced  wages  all  the  year,  but  no  one  thinks  me  worth  my  food.  I live  with 
my  son,  who  is  married,  but  has  no  family ; he  holds  two  acres  of  land,  for  which  he  pays 
40  s.  rent ; he  has  no  other  means  of  earning  than  this  holding  and  his  labour.  In  this  parish 
he  could  not  get  above  30  days’  work  in  the  year;  wages  8 d.  without  diet.  He  is  often 
distressed  for  provisions  ; he  was  distressed  this  summer  (1834) ; he  was  relieved  by  a neigh- 
bour, who  lent  him  a hundred  of  meal,  for  which  he  agreed  to  pay  him  2 s.  advance  on  the 
market  price.  It  was  great  kindness  in  the  neighbour  to  lend  it  at  so  small  an  advance ; it 
gave  him  two  scanty  meals  in  the  day ; but  they  were  nothing  but  the  name  of  meals,  there 
was  so  little  of  them ; when  one  wanted  all  wanted ; I could  not  expect  to  be  better  off  than 
another.  Though  unable  to  work  for  hire,  I can  give  my  son  some  little  assistance  about  his 
farm ; he  is  ready  enough  to  give  me  a share  of  any  food  that  is  going,  but  cannot  give  me 
any  clothes ; he  cannot  clothe  himself;  it  was  the  kindness  of  a neighbour  that  covered  him 
yesterday,  when  he  took  his  sack  of  oats  to  market ; he  wore  a borrowed  coat.  I have  not 
had  a new  coat  or  smallclothes  for  the  last  six  years ; this  hat  I found  cast  behind  a ditch 
four  or  five  years  ago,  and  I have  worn  it  ever  since.  When  I was  young  and  able  to  work 
I was  accustomed  to  wear  shoes  and  stockings,  but  the  last  three  years,  though  out  under  all 
weathers,  I have  been  bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  until  last  week,  when'll  got  a pair  of 
shoes ; I have  not  got  stockings  yet.  I will  tell  you  how  I got  the  shoes.  My  son  rents  a 
small  bit  of  bog  with  his  two  acres;  on  this  I cut  2 J clamps  of  turf  (500  cubic  feet  to  the 
clamp) ; I spent,  as  nearly  as  I can  now  calculate,  25  days  in  cutting  and  saving  it,  working 
as  hard  as  a man  of  my  age  could  work  ; I sold  it  when  saved  for  8 s.,  of  which  I lavished 
1 s.  6 d.  on  tobacco ; for  the  remainder  I bought  the  shoes.  In  two  or  three  years  more 
I expect  that  I will  not  be  able  even  to  assist  my  son  in  his  farm.  When  that  time  comes 
I will  have  nothing  for  it,  but  to  walk  out  of  the  door ; not  that  my  son  is  likely  to  send  me 
out,  but  he  will  have  too  much  to  do  for  himself,  and  I shall  not  continue  a burthen  on  him.” 
Being  asked  whether,  if  there  were  an  asylum  for  the  aged  in  the  parish,  he  would  be  glad 
to  avail  himself  of  it,  he  answers,  “ Warm  clothing  and  good  food  would  be  a new  life  to 
me,  it  would  make  me  fresh  and  young  again.”  One  of  the  farmers  present  says,  Malley 
was  complaining  to  him  last  week,  that  his  life  was  a burthen  to  him,  his  support  pressed  so 
heavily  on  his  son.  Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate ; Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Lord 
Sligo,  the  chief  proprietor  of  this  parish,  and  all  the  other  witnesses  agree  that  there  is 
nothing  more  than  ordinary  in  Malley’s  case ; that  (to  use  Mr.  Potter’s  words)  “ every  cir- 
cumstance is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence  of  his  condition  as  a labourer,  impotent 
from  age,  and  possessed  of  no  other  property  than  his  interest  in  two  acres  of  land,  held  at 
a moderate  rent.”  He  may  be  taken,  they  say,  “ as  a fair  specimen  of  his  class,  and  an 
illustration  ol  the  difficulty  which  the  young  find  in  supporting  the  old,  among  cottiers  and 
very  small  holders.” 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught, 
Couniy  Ma3’o. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilgeever. 
Bar.  Murrish. 


The  nature  of  the  support  which  the  old  derive  from  their  children  is  best  estimated  by  the 
nature  of  the  support  which  they  have  themselves.  M ‘Donnell  says,  “ The  old  people  can 
have  nothing  but  what  is  going  in  the  family.  In  my  village  one  half  of  the  householders 
live  on  dry  potatoes  throughout  the  year.”  M'Evily  says,  in  his  village,  “ one  half  live 
principally  on  dry  potatoes.”  Gallaher  says,  in  his  village,  “ not  one-third  have  any  sort  of 
kitchen  with  their  potatoes.”  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  old  persons  who  beg  are  better 
off  than  those  who  are  supported  by  children  holding  two  or  three  acres.  “ They  liave  better 
food,”  they  say  ; “ often  a better  bed,  and  can,  occasionally,  get  a bit  of  tobacco.”  The  old 
People  would  undergo  almost  any  privations  rather  than  beg. " M‘Donnell  says,  they  would- 
half  starve  before  they  would  bring  such  a blemish  on  their  family. 

In  answer  to  a question,  whether  if  there  were  an  asylum  for  the  aged  in  the  parish,  many 
persons  well  able  to  support  their  parents  would  not  take  advantage  of  it  to  shift  the  burthen 
rom  their  shoulders,  M'Evily  answers,  that  though  the  very  poor  man  would  be  glad  to 
nd  such  a support  for  his  parent,  he  does  not  believe  that  any  person  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances would  disgrace  himself  by  so  unnatural  an  act. 

In  contemplating  a provision  for  the  aged,  all  the  farmers  seem  greatly  alarmed  at  the  idea 
o a tax  for  that  purpose  falling  on  themselves.  M'Donnell  says,  “ We  have  too  many 
burthens  already.  Although  their  support  presses  on  us  now,  we  may  not  feel  six  stone  of 
potatoes  given  from  time  to  time  during  the  week,  while  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  give 
■ together  on  Saturday.”.  In  case  tne  funds  were  derived  from  the  general  taxation  of  the 
country,  they  say  they  would  be  very  glad  to  pay  their  proportion.  McDonnell  says,  we 
vouid  gam  two  things ; the  old  people  would  be  much  better  off,  and  we  would  be  less 
nurthened  by  their  support. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

PaT.  Kihnore  Erris. 
Half  Bar.  Erris. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Edward  Burke, farmer  of  13  acres.— Brien  Deane,  cooper  and  small  farmer — Edmund  Dickson, 

mendicant Widow  Early.— William  Feargus,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Everard.— Dominick  Frehill, 

labourer Widow  Geragiity Martin  Hoban,  labourer.— Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary 

magistrate.— Pat  Lavelle,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest.— Mr.  Wm.  Meredith, 

chief  constable  of  police Captain  Nugent,  magistrate.— Mr.  O’Brien,  parish  schoolmaster— 

Frank  O’Donnell,  labourer,  impotent  from  age.— J ames  O’Donoiiok,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham, 
the  principal  proprietor  in  the  parish.— Hugh  O'Mally  , cottier.— Widow  Reilly. 

By  a reference  to  the  evidence  from  this  parish,  under  the  head  of  “ Able-bodied  out  of 
Work  ” it  will  be  seen  that  the  mere  labourer  in  almost  every  instance  begs  periodically 
with  his  family,  and  that  such  labourers  and  their  families  constitute  a large  portion  of  the 

populatiom  6^563  e tliat  it  may  stated  generally  of  such,  that  when  they  become 
impotent  through  age,  their  sole  support  is  beggary.  It  appears,  however  that  the  number 
of  such  persons  to  be  found  publicly  begging  here  is  not  very  great ; which  Deane  accounts 
for  thus  : “ As  long  as  they  can  do  a turn  at  all  to  support  themselves,  they  will  not  beg. 
They  break  down  at  between  60  and  65  years  of  a«-e ; when  they  come  to  that,  the  being 
barefooted  and  half  clad  takes  effect  on  them,  and  they  drop  immediately. 

With  regard  to  the  small  landholders,  as  of  an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  a half,  which  class 
comprises  a third  part  of  the  population  of  the  parish.  (See  Evidence  under  head  ot  “ Able- 
bodied  out  of  Work.”)  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “The  practice  ot  reserving  a part  ot  their  term,  or 
the  nominal  possession  of  the  whole,  as  a security  for  a support  trom  their  children  m their 
old  age,  is  occasionally  adopted,  but  is  not  general.”  . 

“ The  cases  of  children  able  to  support  their  parents,  refusing  to  do  so,  and  s uttering  them 
to  be»-  are  very  few.  I cannot  recollect  more  than  five  or  six  such  cases  m this  parish;  but 
it  is  common  that  a child  shall  give  his  parent  to  understand  that  he  has  been  long  enough 
with  him,  and  intimate  his  wish  that  he,  the  parent,  should  go  111  turn  to  some  other  child. 
This  often  ends  in  the  beggary  of  the  parent.  I have  remarked  that  the  daughters  are  more 
willing  to  support  the  lathers,  and  the  sons  the  mothers.  Very  tew  ot  the  landholders, 
either  men  or  women,  beg  publicly  in  their  old  age.  They  live  with  their  relati  ves,  children, 
brothers,  nephews,  first  and  second  cousins.  It  is  generally  (be  case,  when  they  live  with 
any  other  relative  than  the  children,  that  the  children  are  unable  to  support  them  ; but 
several  leave  their  children  who  could  give  them  a side  of  their  fires  and  food  but  could  not 
give  them  tobacco.  The  relative  they  go  to  may  give  them  tobacco  on  the  first  visit,  but  soon 
o-ets  tired  of  this.  They  sometimes  are  induced  to  beg  for  the  sake  of  procuring  tobacco. 
Burke  says,  “ Tobacco  is  the  great  cause  of  dissention  between  the  parents  and  children  ‘-WJ 


one  that  can  afford  to  give  his  parent  tobacco,  five  cannot.  It  would  cost  from  4 d.  to  9 d. 
a week.  It  is  counted  a mark  of  a very  dutiful  child  that  he  gives  his  parent  tobacco. 
Deane  says,  “ The  old  person  that  begs  is  better  off  than  a great;  part  oUhose  wnojive 


with  their  children,  for  lie  gets  enough  for  the  day,  and  has  the  next  day  to  follow  the  same 
occupation  and  get  enough  again ; while  those  that  keep  with  their  children  must  tast  wbea 
their  children  fast ; and  you  have  heard  from  every  one  here  that  that  is  often.  (See  Eviden  , 
under  “ Able-bodied  out  of  Work.”)  It  is  agreed  that  the  general  rule  is  that  children 
the  utmost  of  their  ability  support  their  parents  in  their  old  age. 

Frank  O’Donnell’s  case  affords  an  instance  of  what  is  here  very  common;  cm 
unable  to  clothe  themselves,  and  not  always  able  to  procure  a sufficiency  of  mere  potatoes, 
sharing  all  they  have,  their  cabins  and  their  potatoes,  with  their  aged  parents. 
O’Donnell  says,  “About  12  years  ago  1 held  land,  and  paid  10 1.  a year  rent,  but  I tel1 
arrear  and  was  obliged  to  throw  it  up.  I am  now  73  years  of  age,  and  live  with  one  w J 
I had  three  sons  and  a daughter;  my  sons  all  held  land;  and  my  daugntei 

ed  to  a cooper,  also  a landholder.  Two  of  my  sons  were  decreed  for  rent  ana 

debts,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  the  country  with  their  wives  and  families ; ray  son-m-iai^,^ 


married  to  a cooper,  also  a landholder.  Two  “of  my  sons  were  decreed  for  rent  and  otb ^ 
debts,  and  were  obliged  to  fly  the  country  with  their  wives  1 

the  same  reason,  keeps  out  of  the  place,  and  wanders  with  his  luuuij,  " — ■ - . ,-1 

the  country.  Since  I gave  up  my  land  I have  been  living  with  my  third  son,  W1  ,• 
something  more  than  an  acre  of  land,  and  has  a wife  and  two  children,  able  to  giv  ^ 
some  help  until  last  year ; but  I am  now  broken  down  and  can  assist  him  no  longer, 
not  intend  to  continue  to  live  with  him,  he  is  too  poor  to  bear  the  burthen  of  my _ SUPP 
vou  may  believe  he  is  poor  enough  when  he  comes  to  prayers  every  Sunday  withou 
or  stocking  I will  take  to  the  neighbours,  and  strive  to  keep  myself  up  by  goinS 
one  to  another,  as  they  have  charity  to  support  me.  While  I lived  with  my  son  beg  . 
the  same  food  he  had  himself,  sometimes  potatoes  and  cabbage,  sometimes  Potai  ' , not 
herrino-s,  and  sometimes  potatoes  dry;  but  what  troubled  me  most  was,  that  1 co 


o-et  the  tobacco.  If  I had  not  the  tobacco,  I could  not  agree  with  any  one  m the  hous, 
had  it,  I would  cave  the  less  even  for  want  of  food.  I begged  but  once  tins  summer, 
till  I was  forced  to  it ; we  had  not  a potato  in  the  house  with  us.  I went  away  ou  , , 
county  then.  It  was  my  first  beginning,  and  I was  ashamed  to  begin  at  home;  an ■ ionS 
go  to  a distance  again  before  I beg.  I came  back  about  a month  ago,  when  p 0 
became  plenty.  I have  lived  with  my  son  since,  but  expect  that  I must  go  out  a 
another  month.” 
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Impotent 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  through  Age. 

Thomas  Bradshaw,  labourer.— Morgan  Croeton,  esq.  j.p.— Rev.  M.  Devine,  roman-catholic  Co.^oscomniorc. 

rector  of  the  parish — Capt.  Duckworth,  j.  p. — John  Foreman,  innkeeper.— Rev.  Thomas  

Hackett,  protestant  vicar  of  the  parish — The  Viscount  Lortox,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  Examinations  taken  by 
—Owen  Lloyd,  esq.  j.p — John  Maughan,  road  inspector.— John  Mulhall,  esq.  general 

merchant. — M.  O’Brien,  labourer.— John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  p.  

Parish  Boyle. 

There  are  25  old  persons  in  the  town,  who  are  utterly  destitute.  The  total  number  in  Bar.  Boyle. 

the  parish  cannot  be  accurately  estimated.  From  15  to  20  are  supported  by  begging.  There  

are  three  supported  by  their  relations  for  every  one  by  begging. — (Mr.  Devine.) The  few 

who  throw  off  their  aged  relations  constitute  a very  small  minority.  None  are  supported 
by  congregational  collections,  but  several  distressed  (widows  in  particular)  are  assisted 
thereby.  Not  less  than  60  are  supported  by  their  neighbours.  Very  many  are  materially 
relieved  by  the  bounty  of  the  rich,  but  very  few  are  exclusively  supported  by  them.  This 
would  tend  to  render  the  young  people  careless  about  the  old.  T.  Bradshaw  knew  some 
men  to  work  at  00  years  old,  but  not  a great  many.  “Iam  sure,”  said  he,  “ that  many  a 
good  man’s  days  are  shortened  by  misery,  and  the  want  of  necessaries ; if  he  had  every  day 
in  the  week  enough  of  potatoes,  1 think  he  would  live  long  enough.” — “ In  1823,”  said  Mr. 

Crofton,  “ the  men  failed  under  labour  from  actual  want  of  sufficient  food.” 

There  is  in  all  classes  a prevalent  feeling  that  it  is  a duty  for  the  young  to  maintain  the 
old  and  infirm.  In  cases  of  second  marriage  among  the  children,  the  old  are  indeed  some- 
times neglected.  The  support  of  the  aged  presses  very  often  severely  upon  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  Mr.  Duckworth  knew  many  cases  where  the  child  felt  aggrieved 
when  bearing  the  exclusive  burthen  of  the  parent’s  support.  There  are  occasionally  quarrels 
among  them,  oftener  arising  from  ill-temper,  or  that  the  old  people  fancy  themselves  ill- 
treated,  than  from  any  real  unkindness.  They  (the  old)  prefer  remaining  with  one  child. 

The  younger  branches. make  many  efforts  to  preserve  their  aged  relations  in  some  degree  of 
comfort.  Those  who  would  not  beg  for  themselves  will  often  go  round  the  neighbourhood 
asking  for  milk  for  the  old  people,  when  the  food  to  which  they  are  themselves  reduced  is  unfit 
for  their  use. 

Some  of  the  aged  live  among  their  neighbours  alternately.  The  majority  are  not  inclined 
to  adopt  the  practice.  One  man,  a labourer,  sent  home  23/.  in  three  years,  to  bring  out  his 
children  to  Canada.  I have  frequently  been  called  on,  said  Mr.  Mulhall,  to  cash  bills  of 
10/.  and  upwards,  being  remittances  from  America.  A female  servant  sent  home,  after  a 
year  and  a half,  6 /.  to  relieve  her  necessitous  relatives. 

Several  of  the  old  go  about  the  neighbourhood  collecting  food.  Those  who  depend  upon 
alms  are  vastly  better  off  than  those  supported  by  relatives : they  are  sure  of  a sufficiency 
of  food.  In  nine  cases  out  of  10  they  never  beg  at  all,  and  a majority  of  those  who  do  so 
are  destitute  of  relations  or  friends.  By  all  it  is  considered  as  a last  resource. 

Many  of  the  gentry  refuse  to  contribute,  and  thus  throw  the  burthen  upon  their  more 
benevolent  neighbours.  Except  upon  extraordinary  occasions  of  distress,  the  absentees  give 
hardly  anything. 

The  age,  condition,  sex,  &c.  of  the  poor  to  be  relieved  from  the  congregational  fund,  are- 
at  the  discretion  of  the  clergymen.  10s.  a week  is  the  largest  sum  given  by  any  congre- 
gation. The  average  is  about  7 s.  6 d.  No  food  is  ever  given. 

It  is  utterly  impossible,  according  to  all  the  witnesses,  that  a labouring  man  could  save 
from  his  earnings  in  youth  a sufficiency  to  guard  against  the  wants  of  age.  “ l have 
often,”  said  Bradshaw,  “ worked  for  5 d.  a day  from  morning  till  night,  and  was  very 
thankful  to  get  it;  and  what  fcould  I save  out  of  that?”  The  general  opinion  is  favourable 
to  a provision  for  the  aged,  and  those  utterly  unable  to  work ; but  there  is  a strong  ^version 
to  any  in-door  system  pf  relief.  There  is  less  reluctance  now  than  formerly  to  allow  the 
ancient  relations  to  depend  on  strangers,  or  on  the  public  for  support.  “ I should  be  unwil- 
ling,”  said  Mr.  Lloyd,  “ to  release  children  from  the  obligation  of  providing  for  their 
parents.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

* 

Rev.  Dr.  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Kilkeevan. — Rev.  John  Boyd,  catholic  curate  ofKilkee-  - - ■ — — ■■■• 

van — Francis  Clancy,  farmer.— Cox  Cotton,  small  farmer. — James  Coulon,  potter. — Parish  Kilhetxau. 

Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  shopkeeper. — James  Gaffney,  working  mason Capt.  Gray,  Dale-  Bar.  Ballintollex. 

field. — John  Kelly,  labourer. — Rev-  Peter  M'Dermott,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkeevan. — — - — 

Thomas  M'Gratii,  esq.,  j.  p.  Castlerea. — O’Connor  Don,  Clonalice. — Mr.  George  Vaughan, 
farmer. — William  R.  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea — Owen  Young,  esq.,  Harristown. 

The  number  amongst  the  aged  poor  who  are  supported  by  their  relations  is  very  small 
comparison  with  those  who  live  by  begging.  Likewise  many  persons  of  respectable  fami- 
ieS,RR^°  wou^  he  ashamed  to  be  known  to  beg,  are  supported  by  the  regular  alms  of  their 
neighbours.  Coulon  says,  “ 1 saw  16  persons  in  this  village  the  other  day  receive  their 
®ner  in  the  house  of  a small  shopkeeper.  Amongst  them  was  one  known  to  be  a relative 
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inroTxsi  of  a nobleman  in  this  province.”  Very  many,  too,  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  Lord 
tkhough  Age  Mountsanford,  Mr.  Young  and  other  gentlemen  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  a°  e when  they  become  unfit  to  work  is  about  (50.  “ 1 hey  are  done  at  GO. 

Connaught , to  whether  the  youno-  support  the  old  members  of  the  family,  Gaffney  states,  “ I know 

Co.  Roscommon.  a man  supp01.tin<r  a father  and  mother,  both  80  years  of  age.  lie  has  two  brothers,  and 
„ . - — , , neither  of  tWm  contribute  to  their  support,  although  they  could  and  ought.  In  general 

SSSdS#’  they  seem  willing  to  support  their  parents,  bnt  much  depends  on  then  wires  bometmes 
W T.  M'Cuiiagh,  Esq.  the  support  of  the  destitute  part  of  the  family  presses  heavily  on  the  other*.  A man  of  the 

7 name  of  Foster  is  an  in-door  servant,  and  has  a wife  and  seven  children.  His  mother-in-law 

Parish  Kilfcecvan. 


s oblioed  occasionally  to  beg,  though  living  with  his  family.  On  the  subject  of  the  degree 
Bar.  Ballintobber.  ' f relationship  which  gives  claim  for  support,  the  following  is  the  answer  of  Gattney : “ When 

poverty  is  staring  them  in  the  face,  they  forget  even  a father  s claim  What  used  to  be  the 

boast  and  pride  Sf  an  Irishman  is  lost  in  the  poverty  of  the  day  1 he  last  married  son  has 
generally  the  house,  and  the  old  people  mostly  stay  with  him ; but  as  to  whether  their  rela- 
tives are  in  a way  to  give  them  support  always,  it  appeared  to  be  the  opinion  of  Coulon, 
that  those  who  hold  under  10  acres  of  ground  are  worse  off  than  the  beggars.  “ They  are 

neThe°m>ed  who  are  without  relatives  are  often  invited  to  go  about  from  house  to  house 
amono-  the  neighbours ; and  as  to  remittances  from  the  emigrants  to  the  colonies,  Coulon 
states'that  lie  knew  a girl  who  sent  in  two  years  from  America  a sufficient  sum,  saved  from 
her  earnings,  to  take  out  her  whole  family. 

A man  who  was  once  a respectable  farmer  in  this  parish  is  constantly  to  be  seen  going 
about  with  a cleeve  collecting  food;  and  the  comparative  comforts  of  the  begging  old  man, 
and  of  him  who  is  depending  on  his  relations,  may  thus  be  estimated : it  they  were  half 

as  well  fed  they  would  be  satisfied  to  live  with  their  relations,  it  being  so  much  more 
respectable:  but  their  food,  if  they  begged,  would  be  much  better;”  yet  the  disinclination 
to  beg  is  -rveat.  “ Some  will  go  and  beg  where  they  are  not  known,  when  they  cease  to  have 
relatives  able  to  support  them.  None  are  so  badly  off  as  the  bashful  poor.”  The  shop- 
keepers relieve  them  to  a great  extent,  without  letting  it  be  known.  They  will  give  an  ounce 
of  tea  or  of  sugar  to  them  with  the  back  of  their  hand. 

The  money  collected  at  places  of  public  worship  is  given  to  a better  class  of  persons, 
without  any  fixed  rule  as  to  the  age  at  which  they  should  he  put  on  the  list.  The  number 
on  the  list  of  each  place  of  worship  in  the  parish  is  about  20 ; and  the  collections  amount  to 
4s.  or  5s.  each  weekly.  The  following  are  the  opinions  of  the  persons  examined  about 
a provision  for  those  destitute  from  old  age : ..... 

If  the  able-bodied  population  could  obtain  constant  employment,  I would  be  disinclined  to 
any  provision,  except  for  those  aged  or  infirm  who  were  left  without  relatives  to  support 

them. — ( O’  Connor  Don.) 1 should  be,  under  such  circumstances,  opposed  to  a provision 

for  any.  Mr.  Willis  Gaffrey  was  of  opinion,  that  “ poverty  has  taken  too  wide  a range. 
Ever  since  1822  the  spirit  of  the  people  has  been  broken  down;  for,  when  a man  is  once 
brought  to  work  for  food  only,  as  they  did  then,  he  never  after  is  the  same.  I remember 
the  time,  not  very  long  ago,  when  the  people  could  and  were  willing  to  support  tlieir  rela- 
tions ; but  the  pride  and  the  boast  of  an  Irishman  are  lost  in  the  poverty  of  the  day.  An 
in-door  provision  would  be  desirable.  It  would  become  necessary  to  enforce  the  vagrancy 
Acts.  Local  committees  might  obviate  the  necessity,  if  they  could  be  organized ; but  the 
unanimous  opinion  is,  that  there  are  no  materials  for  any  committee  of  relief,  in  a majority  ot 
the  country  parishes. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


.John  Byrne,  esq.— Rev.  Patrick  Conniff,  catholic  curate.— Thomas  Coniton,  labourer. 

Par.  of  Killcnvoy  Mr.  James  Elliott,  miller.— Mr.  John  Finnern,  general  shopkeeper.— Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
and  Cammn.  catholic  rector.— Matthew  Kelly,  weaver.  —Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  farmer. — Thomas  Kenny, 

Bar.  Athlonc.  labourer John  E.  Mafother,  esq.— James  Rattigan,  beggar. 


In  the  parish  of  Killenvoy  there  are  not  less  than  40  persons  impotent  through  age. 

St.  John’s  there  are  70  at  least,  the  majority  of  whom  are  supported  by  their  relations, ■ 
eielibours  beino-  too  poor  to  afford  assistance.  They  receive  no  assistance  from  coiiecnu 
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at  places  of  worship,  the  catholic  population  being  too  poor  to  support  collections,  excep 
particular  cases ; neither  do  they  receive  much  support  from  the  gentry.  The  aristocra y 
the  neighbourhood  are  very  much  embarrassed.  ^ Mr.  Mapother  isthe  only  person  wno^^ 


rially  assists  the  poor.  Tfie  age  at  which  they  become  incapable  of  supporting  dietns 
is  about  60 ; they  cannot  go  on  after  GO.  Many  a good  man  is  cut  down  from  suttenn0 
sorrow.  Bad  food  and  want  of  covering  at  night  makes  away  with  numbers  of  them.  . 

The  old  people  generally  retain  an  acre  or  two,  and  make  over  the  rest  oivtheir  sons , 
it  is  considered  an  imperative  duty  for  the  younger  branches  to  support  the  ol  • ^ 

youngest  son  invariably  has  the  paternal  house,  and  supports  the  old  people.  He 
other  benefit,  distinct  from  other  sons;  and  were  he  to  express  himself  aggrieved  at  havi  => 
whole  burthen  on  his  shoulders,  lie  would  be  looked  on  as  a monster.  There  was  one 
mentioned  of  a young  man  feeling  himself  aggrieved  at  having  to  support  lus  agea 
in  consequence  of  not  having  been  treated  kindly  by  her  when  a boy ; he  useu  ul 
inhumanly,  and  suffered  her  to  languish  from  want  of  nourishment.  He  was  desp 
everybody.  Another  instance  to  the  contrary  is  known  in  the  widow  Maclcl  ^us^and 
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husband  was  supporting  his  parents  at  his  death.  She  continued  to  support  them,  and  still 
does  so,  though  badly  able,  being  in  very  distressed  circumstances  herself.  Any  relationship 
more  remote  than  between  parent  and  child  is  taken  very  coolly;  and  in  very 'few  instances 
are  the  relatives  able  to  give  them  sufficient  support. 

The  practice  is  very  common  for  the  aged  relatives  to  go  about  among  the  neighbours, 
getting  a meal  from  one,  and  another  from  another.  There  are  no  subscriptions  made  for 
them  by  the  young  labourers,  their  wages  not  being  adequate  to  their  own  maintenance. 

Emigration  has  increased  in  a regular  ratio  for  the  last  three  years : from  60  to  80,  in  each 
of  the  four  united  parishes,  have  emigrated  within  that  time,  chiefly  small  fanners  and 
labourers  of  good  character.  Had  the  labourers  the  means,  emigration  would  be  very  exten- 
sive among  them.  Brian  Donican,  of  St.  John’s  parish,  emigrated  six  years  ago  to  New 
York.  In  about  two  years  after  he  remitted  Hi.  to  his  brother  John;  he  then  paid  the  pas- 
sage over  for  his  brother  Thomas,  his  wife  and  four  children ; since  then  he  has  paid  the 
passage  for  his  brother  John’s  two  children,  and  remitted  10/.  to  be  divided  among 
his  relatives.  He  still  continues  to  make  remittances  home.  The  old  people  who  beg  are 
much  better  off  than  those  depending  on  their  relations ; yet  they  are  disinclined  to  beg,  so 
that  not  one  in  a hundred  begs  in  his  own  parish  ; they  would  consider  it  a stigma  on  their 
relations. 

The  gentry  never  volunteer  to  give,  and  when  they  do,  give  sparingly,  neither  subscribing 
to  a fund,  nor  supporting  pensioners ; and  the  absentees  do  not  give  a penny.  There  is  great 
difficulty  in  getting  them  to  subscribe  1 1.  to  the  dispensary. 

As  to  whether  it  would  be  possible  for  labouring  people  to  lay  up  against  the  wants  of  old 
age,  Kenny  says,  “ I worked  for  several  years  from  November  to  May  for  6 d.  a day,  with- 
out food ; 1 was  working  my  rent,  as  a cottier,  and  I had  not  a halfpenny  over  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  If  any  man  can  save  at  the  present  wages,  he  is  a knowing  one ; but  I cannot  give 
my  children  enough  to  eat,  as  it  is.”  The  general  opinion  of  the  parish,  as  to  a provision  for 
the  infirm,  was,  it  would  be  grateful  to  the  people  to  have  any  provision  for  the  aged  and 
utterly  destitute.  The  old  people  would  prefer  getting  an  allowance ; and  if  the  children 
could  get  employment,  it  would  be  the  likeliest  and  most  natural  comfort  for  them  ; but,  as 
at  present,  it  would  be  better  to  put  them  all  together,  and  take  care  of  them  by  themselves. 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  said,  “ For  my  part,  I should  be  decidedly  in  favour  of  any  provision  for  the 
old,  the  sick,  the  really  unable  to  work  and  the  orphan ; but  farther  than  that  I would 
not  go.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  J.  Andeuson,  protestant  rector  of  Moore — Michael  Callanan,  smith — William  Clements, 

weaver.  — Bryan  Conollv,  labourer — Patrick  Dolan,  labourer. — Patrick  Flynn,  mason 

Thomas  Harrison,  dyer. — Mr.  John  Kelly,  fanner. — Patrick  Kelly,  small  farmer. — John 
Kilkenny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  St.  George’s  estate. — Alexander  Lowrie,  esq.,  chief  constable  of 
police,  Ballydaniel — Rev.  J.  M'Aveely,  catholic  rector  of  Moore.— J.  M'Namara,  weaver. — 
Mr.  James  Miller,  shopkeeper — Patrick  Mitchell,  beggar. — William  Murray,  miller.— 
Thomas  Power,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Falty. — Laurence  Watson,  farmer  and  appraiser. 

Two  of  the  witnesses  (Clements  and  Kelly)  reckoned  but  six  or  seven  persons  of  both 
sexes  from  among  20  or  30  families  who  were  incapable,  through  age  or  infirmity,  of  sup- 
porting themselves ; they  were  the  parents  of  men  holding  from  five  to  ten  acres  of  land. 
There  are  in  the  parish  about  100  old  persons  past  work,  seven  of  whom  are  supported 
entirely  by  begging ; the  remainder  are  supported  by  various  means,  some  altogether  by 
their  relations,  and  others  partly  by  relations,  partly  by  neighbours,  and  those  from  whom 

they  obtain  alms. — ( Callanan  and  Conolly.) We  support,  and  we  have  done  so  for  several 

years,  two  old  women  who  live  in  the  neighbourhood;  they  are  quite  unable  to  earn  a live- 
lihood by  their  own  exertions,  nor  do  I remember  the  time  when  they  could  have  done  so. — 

{John  Kelly.) The  poor  aged  people  retain  their  pride  through  all  their  distress. — ( Mur - 

ray.)-  — 1 he  small  farmers,  who  hold  from  12  to  16  acres  of  land,  are  best  off  of  any 
description  of  men  in  the  country.  Next  to  them  are  the  mechanics  and  the  cottiers  (with 
some  few  exceptions),  and  from  two  to  five-acre  men  may  be  ranked  lowest  as  to  the  com- 
iorts  of  life.  Very  few  of  those  who  hold  12  acres  throw  down  the  spade  till  GO  or  70  years 
°‘  age ; and  there  are  two  or  three  now  living,  and  labouring  such  farms  in  the  parish,  who 
are  above  80  years  of  age.  These  men  are  hale  and  healthy,  who  have  seldom  or  never 
what  want  meant ; and  out  of  20  who  possess  such  holdings  (whom  Watson,  Flynn 
and  Murray  reckoned  by  name),  15  are  men  of  about  60.  Such  farms,  however,  are  rapidly 
splitting  up  into  small  holdings,  and  by-and-bye  there  will  be  no  such  thing  at  all.  In 
lustration  of  this,  it  was  stated  by  Watson,  that  he  remembered  the  time  (not  50  years 
since)  when  an  adjacent  townland  named  Liberty,  containing  150  acres,  was  to  be  let  J:o 
dree  tenants.  Flynn,  who  now  resides  therein,  mentioned  a few  days  ago  he  had  himself 
counted  up  the  holdings  and  persons  now  residing  on  the  lands,  and  found  that  there  were 
^.tenants,  and  within  two  of  those  of  being  precisely  one  acre  of  ground  for  each  individual. 
'Vith  respect  to  mechanics,  they  seldom  totally  fail  till  the  approach  of  60 ; but  if  there  is 
a bridge  to  be  built,  there  will  not  be  a man  above  55  upon  it. — (. Flynn .)— — The  cottiers 
and  small  holders  decline  from  40 ; poverty  binds  their  spirit  and  breaks  them  down.  I will 
give  you  the  instance  before  you,  myself ; I can  keep  a cow  this  year ; I know  I will  have  to 
°-5-  D d 2 part 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught, 

Co.  Roscommon. 

Examinations  taken  bjr 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
\V.  T.  M-Cullagh.  Esq. 

Par.  of  Killenroy 
and  Comma. 
Bar.  Athlone. 


Parish  Moore. 
Bar.  Moycarnon, 
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Mv  own  father,  when  he  comes  into  my  house,  is  as  cautious  not  to  sit  down  to  table  with- 
out as  much  pressing  as  one  would  use  to  a Stranger ; the  spirit  of  him  will  not  le  lmn  down; 

I have  repeatedly  seen  him  act  in  this  manner,  though  at  the  time  I knew  lmn  to  be  in 

actual  want. — (Mac  TSamara.) Parents  have  been  supported  by  their  children  when  an 

agreement  to  that  effect  has  been  entered  into,  or  part  ot  the  lands  has  been  reserved  for 
their  own  use  ■ but  exceptions  to  this  practice  are  remembered.  A man  named  JVlac  lNamara 
held  five  acres  of  land,  which  he  divided  between  his  sons  on  their  marriages,  reserving  the 
house  and  a rood  of  ground  for  potatoes  for  himself;  his  daughter  turned  lum  out ; one  of 
his  sons  supported  him,  and  another  supported  the  mother,  that  is,  they  gave  them  lodging; 
but  both  tlie  old  people  have  begged  since  they  gave  up  the  land.  Both  sons  have  large 
families,  and  plenty  to  do  to  support  them.  The  old  people  knew  well  when  they  gave  up 
the  land  that  they  should  beg*  I know  one  old  woman  whose  younger  son  supported  her 
out  of  his  own  earnings.  He  had  not  more  than  50  days  work  m the  year.  Frequently 
1 have  known  him  to  be  obliged  to  stay  away  from  work,  in  order  that  he  might  attend  his 
sick  mother.  The  other  son  was  an  in-door  .servant,  receiving  3 1.  15  s.  yearly  wages.  He 
contributed  nothing  to  her  support,  though,  111  truth,  it  was  not  much  lie  could  afford  to  do, 
if  he  attempted  to  keep  himself  in  decency;  1 have,  myself,  sent  assistance  to  her,  for  an 
old  sick  person  requires  something  more  delicious  than  another.  I do  not  know  what  rela- 
tion I am  to  her,  but  cannot  be  nearer  than  second  cousin.  If  the  son  was  not  forced  to 
nesrlect  his  work  he  could  earn  twice  as  much  as  he  at  present  does.  They  often  have  not 
enouoh  of  meal.  A lady,  now  dead,  used  to  allow  these  poor  people  30s  a year;  none  of 
the  other  gentry  give  them  any  assistance.— (P . Flynn.)—  — there  were  only  five  men  and 
three  women  in  the  parish  who  were  not  supported  by  their  relations  or  oy  general  begging 
who  went  day  about,  to  their  neighbours  to  procure  a meal  s meat ; we  might  call  them  decent 

bep-o-arsi-— (Fh/nn.) The  unmanned  labourers  do  not  subscribe  towards  the  support  of 

the  destitute  a^ed.  The  accounts  of  late  from  those  who  have  emigrated  from  this  part  of 
the  countvv  have  been  less  favourable  than  formerly.  Few,  however,  have  gone  from  this 
parish  who  have  not  succeeded,  except  labourers.  Mechanics  and  women  who  go  out  u 
servants,  in  most  cases  send  home  money  to  their  friends,  or  bring  pai  t of  then  family  out 
to  them.  An  old  man,  named  P.  Good,  lately  received  13  dollars  from  his  son,  who  has 
been  about  seven  years  abroad ; he  has,  within  the  last  10  days  sent  home,  offering  to  bring 
over  his  brother,  his  sister  and  only  child.  When  he  left  this  he  was  an  impoverished  and 
struggling  man ; his  rent  fell  due,  and  he  had  no  means  of  paying  it ; he  sold  the  cow  that 
had  been  his  wife’s  fortune,  and  went  off  to  America.  His  wife  was  some  months  after 
ejected  by  the  landlord,  and  she  and  one  of  her  children  died  last  spring  of  fever,  lhe 
grandfather  supports  the  only  surviving  child.  They  are  exceedingly  reluctant  to  beg 
openly.  There  is  only  one  old  man  who  goes  out  of  the  parish  to  beg ; lie  goes  to  Galway, 
and  is  glad  to  °et  help  from  any  one  there,  where  he  is  not  known ; but  while  lie  is  at  home 
he  would  not  be  seen  asking  charity.  A man  may  hold  land  from  a gentleman,  and  work 
on  the  estate  all  his  life,  till  old  age  comes  upon  him,  without  any  hope  of  any  indulgence 
at  the  end  of  his  days  ; when  past  his  labour  he  must  look  to  his  children  for  his  support, 
he  will  certainly  obtain  no  help  from  the  landlord.  The  proprietors  in  this  district  are  con- 
sidered humane  and  liberal;  there  are  none  of  them  absentees  (strictly  speaking).  JNoneot 
us  recollect  a single  instance  of  an  old  tenant  being  supported  by  his  landlord,  or  being  per- 
mitted to  hold  the  ground  when  he  ceased  to  be  able  to  pay  the  rent;  nor  do  we  mama* 
any  case  where,  after  having  held  under  any  of  the  gentry  for  many  years,  and  being  forced 
threugh  age  to  make  over  the  farm  to  the  son,  if  the  rent  had  fallen  into  arrear,  1 the  and  has 
not  been  transferred  to  other  hands ; no  matter  how  long  a man,  or  his  father  before  him,  has 
held  under  a gentlemau,  as  soon  as  he  fails  of  being  able  to  meet  his  rent,  he  may  wai 

Tlie+  old  people  get  their  share  of  the  church  money,  but  it  is  a small  concern,  the  whole  of 
it.  If  it  was  not  for  the  plenty  of  police  that  are  in  this  and  the  next  parish,  the  churcii  a 

Ballydaniel  would  neither  have  collection  nor  congregation.— (Flynn.) The  P°j}ce«  » • 

rally,  constitute  the  chief  part  of  the  congregation.  The  average  amount  ot  the  collection* 
from  3 d.  to  6 d.— (Serjeant  Mack.)  ^ 

There  are  no  institutions  in  the  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  aged.  A man  nam 
Kilduff  was  for  many  years  a most  respectable  man  here.  He  was  a carrier,  and  n 
small  farm,  and  lived  in  comfort  with  his  family.  He  was  neither  idle  nor  lazy,  but ' 
hard  as  long  as  he  was  able.  His  children  are  settled  in  the  parish,  and  are  decent  ?truoS  ° 
persons.  The  mother  lives  with  one  of  her  own  relatives,  for  whom  she  works,  being  J 
and'  useful ; but  the  poor  old  man  is  obliged  to  beg;  he  is  no  longer  able  to  worK  “ed; 


* The  poor  old  man  here  mentioned  was  pointed  out  to  us  afterwards.  His  countenance  had  still 
the  remains  of  great  strength  and  intellect ; but  he  seemed  nearly  worn  out  with  poverty,  ^ (0 
pain.  I-Ie  was  miserably  clothed,  and  appeared  scarce  able  to  totter  alone.  His  son  1 
support  him,  but  is  said  to  do  his  utmost  to  alleviate  his  sufferings.  , they 

+ There  were  witnesses  present  from  every  part  ot  the  parish  when  this  question  was  p , 

assisted  in  making  the  above  examination.  , /.nrvnhoratedby 

{ The  foregoing  is  the  unanimous  expression  of  a large  number  of  witnesses,  a?a 
many  other  persons  present  at  the  examinations  of  various  classes  and  situations  m me. 
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used  • Le  lias  no  residence,  nor  any  to  look  to  for  help,  except  God  Almighty  and  the  neigh- 
bours'- he  is  supported  chiefly  by  relatives  and  friends  ; he  would  not  ask  relief  from  others 
where'he  was  formerly  known  ; he  goes  in  summer  to  Galway  to  seek  charity,  and  there  he 
takes  relief  from  any  one  that  will  give  it  to  him  ; I am  certain  he  would  ache  the  old  bones 
vet  rather  than  be  a burthen  on  others ; but  no  person  now  will  trust  him  with  a man’s 

'pQj-k. (Flynn.) 1 am  working  as  hard,  and  as  many  days  in  the  year,  as  any  man  in 

the  parish,  and  I have  not  10  good  meals  in  the  year;  I cannot,  therefore,  layup  for  old  age. 

(Dolan.) Nor  do  I remember  to  have  heard  of  such  a thing  being  attempted.  The 

general  feeling  is  in  favour  of  some  provision  for  the  destitute  aged,  who  have  no  relations 
upon  whom  they  have  a recognized  claim  as  natural  or  adopted  children,  and  who,  though 
they  may  have  relatives,  have  none  able  to  bear  the  burthen  of  their  support. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Callaghan,  catholic  curate.— Patrick  Cuinan,  labourer — Mr.  Hugh  Gray,  fanner. 

Rev.  James  M‘Hugii,  parish  priest. — Rev.  George  Thornton  Maustin,  parish  curate. — 

Mr.  Denis  O’Connor,  farmer. — James  Robinson,  weaver. — Rev.  William  Tyndall,  parish 
priest. 

Th  e greater  number  of  those  who  are  impotent  through  age  in  the  parish  are  supported 
by  their  relations. 

There  are  two  parochial  churches  in  this  union,  at  neither  of  which  do  the  weekly  collec- 
tions amount  to  more  than  3 1.  per  annum.  In  one  of  these  this  sum  is  expended  by  the 
clergyman  in  the  purchase  of  the  cheapest  and  most  useful  articles  of  clothing,  which  are 
chiefly  distributed  about  Christmas  to  the  poorest  members.  In  the  other  it  is  nearly  equally 
divided,  in  money,  between  seven  or  eight  individuals  of  the  congregation,  who  are  aged  and 
infirm,  selected  at  the  discretion  of  the  minister. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  P.  Coogan,  shopkeeper. — Bridget  Cummayne,  widow. — James  Davy,  labourer— Robert 
King  Duke,  esq. — John  Finn,  labourer. — Rev.  John  Garrat,  vicar.— Bartholomew  M'Kit- 

trick,  land  agent Martin  Keen,  small  farmer, — Dr.  Longiieed,  dispensary  surgeon. — 

Charles  Milmo,  farmer. — B.  Morissey,  labourer. — Rev.  R.  O’Kean,  parish  priest. — Robert 
Orr,  farmer — Michael  Price,  labourer. 

There  is  very  great  difficulty  in  coming  even  near  the  number  of  persons  impotent  through 
age ; they  live  frequently  with  their  children,  and  often  with  their  relations  and  friends. 
Some  are  supported  by  their  neighbours,  and  many  beg  from  door  to  door.  Dr.  Lougheed 
said,  “ I believe  that  such  as  can  feed  their  own  children,  and  maintain  a father  or  a mother 
too,  do  so ; but  I am  sorry  to  say  that  in  this  district  it  is  a very  common  thing  indeed 
to  see  an  aged  parent  turned  out  by  his  son,  even  from  the  little  holding  which  he  himself 
had  in  former  years  voluntarily  given  up  to  him.” 

Being  told  that  much  of  our  former  evidence  tended  to  show  a contrary  feeling,  he  replied, 
“ I do  not  know  how  it  is  ; I should  be  sorry  to  speak  ill  of  any  of  them,  but  I cannot 
qualify  what  I have  now  told  you  ; perhaps  the  greater  extremity  of  wretchedness  which 
presses  on  our  poor  tends  very  greatly  to  lessen,  if  not  extinguish,  the  natural  affections  and 
sympathies  that  would  otherwise  influence  them.” 

At  the  protestant  church  there  is  a weekly  collection  for  the  poor,  amounting  on  an 
average  to  about  10 1.  per  annum,  which  sum  is  distributed  among  40  of  the  most  aged  or 
destitute  parishioners,  at  the  discretion  of  the  clergyman,  but  without  any  distinction  of 
religious  opinions. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Barber,  land  agent. — Dr.  Coulter, 
dispensary  surgeon. — John  Fenny,  labourer. — Michael  Fenny,  labourer — William  P. 
Fenny,  fanner. — Mr.  P.  M'Tuckeu,  farmer. — James  Mullen,  labourer. — Rev.  Michael 
O’Callagiian,  p.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Saundep.son,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Synpson,  farmer. 

There  are  about  300  (many  think  more)  impotent  through  age  in  the  parish,  the  greater 
number  of  whom  are  supported  by  their  relations,  and  very  few  by  begging ; not  one  by  the 
richer  classes,  except  a few  pensioners  on  Sir  Robert  Booth’s  estate.  About  60  is  the  average 
age  at  which  the  working  Classes  become  infirm,  but  many  continue  to  labour  after  this 
age. 

The  children  always  consider  themselves  bound  to  support  their  aged  parents,  and  while 
they  can  do  so  never  suffer  them  to  beg.  Fathers  often  give  up  their  farms  to  their  children, 
reserving  a right  to  support  for  themselves.  If  the  infirm  person  have  no  children,  the 
nearest  relatives  always  support  them  as  long  as  they  are  able,  and  it  is  a bounden  duty 
which  they  cheerfully  submit  to,  except  when  they  themselves  are  in  distress. 

0.5.  d u 3 , Sometimes 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught, 

Co.  Roscommon. 

Sxaminniii.il!>  intcn  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  jM'Culbigii,  Esq. 

Parish  Moore. 
Bar.  Aloycanum. 


County  Sligo. 

Examinations  lotion  by 
Tliomut  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Elynn,  Esq. 

Parish  Achunry. 
Villages  Curry  and 
Tubbcrcorry. 
Bar.  Lincy. 


Town  of  Bolhmcat. 
Bar.  Curran. 


Parish  Dnimc/rffe. 
Bar.  Carbary. 
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Impotent  Sometimes  the  daughter-in-law  falls  out  with  the  old  man,  and,  in  some  rare  instances, 

through  age.  the  children  will  refuse  to  support  the  aged  parent,  but  they  are  considered  bad  men,  and 
most  of  the  farmers  would  not  see  their  brother  or  sister’s  children  111  want. 

Connaught,  p.  Fenny,  farmer,  says,  “ They  can  give  their  poor  relations  but  what  they  have  thera- 

County  Sligo.  selves ; all  they  can  do  is  to  give  them  the  soft  potato  and  keep  the  hard  one  themselves ; 

- — tliev  would  do  more  if  they  could.  In  sickness  they  always  contrive  to  get  them  some 

Examinations  taken  by  flfort ' ” 

J a mes* o nn q.  ° They  are  rarely  supported  by  their  neighbours  only : if  the  aged  poor  have  no  children 

they  must  go  and  beg.  Sometimes  they  receive  remittances  from  their  friends  who  have 

Parish  Drumclijfe.  emigvated  to  the  colonies  or  to  America. 

Bar.  Carbery.  The  aoed  poor  go  from  door  to  door  seeking  alms,  and  have  no  shame  about  begging  in 

. their  own  parish,  and  say  constantly  when  asked  where  they  are  from,  they  were  born  and 

bred  in  the  parish. — (Michael  Fenny,  labourer.) 

Those  who  go  about  begging  are  better  off,  in  point  ol  food,  than  those  who  are  supported 
by  their  relatives ; but  still  the  repugnance  to  begging  is  so  strong  amongst  the  working 
classes,  that  while  their  relatives  can  afford  to  give  them  a potato,  they  will  not  beg.— (James 
Mullen,  labourer.) 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  the  poor  are  put  on  the  church  list : they  mostly 
consist  of  widows,  old  men  and  orphans.  The  collections  are,  in  general,  divided  quarterly, 
and  an  equal  sum  is  given  to  each  family.  Assistance  is  sometimes  given  to  old  persons  to 
o-o  to  their  relations  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  There  arc  at  present  16  persons  on  the 
church  list;  the  largest  collection  is  15s.  on  Good  Friday  or  any  particular  festival,  hut 
the  average  is  5 s. 

The  general  opinion  here  is  averse  to  paying  any  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  they 
would  prefer  the  present  mode,  as  they  think  the  making  a regular  provision  would  increase 
the  number  of  beggars ; for  that  many  persons  who  are  now  supported  by  their  relations 
would  be  turned  out  and  thrown  on  the  public  provision  ; they  are  all  averse  to  any  addi- 
tional compulsory  tax,  as  prices  are  so  low  they  do  not  this  year  expect  to  be  able  to  pay 
their  rents.-— ( W.  Fenny,  farmer.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Grove,  rector,  j.  p.— Dr.  Homan,  dispensary  surgeon.—  Hyleas,  esq.,  j.p. 

Par. Kilmacslmlgan.  —James  Magee,  parish  clerk  and  farmer.— John  Mullowney,  blacksmith — John  Tenpenny, 
Bar.  Tyreraght.  farmer.— Rev White,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  persons  impotent  through  age  could  not  be  ascertained,  but  it  was  thought 
there  must  at  least  be  100  infirm  persons  almost  entirely  depending  on  their  relations  for 
support,  “ who  will  not  let  them  beg  if  they  can  possibly  prevent  it.” 
v ery  few  beg,  and  none  are  supported  by  the  richer  classes. 

The- labouring  men  begin  to  “ break”  at  50,  but  are  not  past  labour  for  some  years  after. 
The  support  of  the  destitute  by  their  relations  is  considered  a sacred  duty,  wliich  is  very 
rarely  neglected ; the  old  people  expect  to  be  so  supported,  as  was  said,  because  “ it  is  the 
law  of  the  country  to  do  so.”  The  children  do  not  feel  aggrieved  by  the  burthen  but  the 
daughter-in-law  sometimes  falls  out  with  the  old  people,  who,  rather  than  keep  the  man  and 
wife  in  disagreement,  will  go  out  and  beg.  Poverty  is  always  the  cause,  and  the  quarrel 
usually  begins  by  the  woman  saying,  but  for  the  burthen  of  the  old  man’s  support,  their 
children  could  be  better  fed  and  clothed.” 

The  old  people  who  are  supported  by  their  relations,  are  of  course  subject  to  all  the  vicis- 
situdes common  to  the  rest ; such  as  want  of  work,  low  wages,  and  high  prices  of  food,  and 
even  in  illness  can  get  no  better  nourishment  than  usual;  as  a man  said,  “ the  children  can 
give  them  only  their  own  fare ; if  they  cannot  eat  potatoes  they  may  die.”  This  burthen  of 
supporting  the  aged  presses  very  severely  on  the  young,  who  can  only  keep  alive  their  own 
families ; but  they  do  not  complain  of  that  in  particular,  as  they  consider  care  of  the  aged 
relation  a duty,  and  their  excessive  poverty  as  belonging  to  their  situation,  and  what  every 
man  has  to  expect,  no  matter  what  may  be  his  industry  and  skill.  This  obligation  extends 
to  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  claims  of  relatives  much  farther  removed  are  very  frequently 
allowed.  Some  few  old  persons  who  have  no  relations  are  supported  by  their  neighbours, 
going  for  a meal  to  one,  and  for  a bed  to  another ; and  money  is  frequently  sent  home  from 
America  to  their  friends  by  young  men  who  have  emigrated  there. 

There  is  the  greatest  possible  reluctance  to  beg  in  all  ages ; it  is  the  very  last  shift ; and 
far  the  greater  number  of  those  who  are  driven  to  it  would  rather  live  on  one  meal  a day, 
and  much  rather  work  for  their  support  than  become  “ beggars.”  , 

There  is  no  subscription  among  the  gentry  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  aged,  infirm  and 
destitute  poor.  , 

There  are  no  almshouses,  and  scarcely  any  assistance  of  any  description  is  given  by  tne- 
better  classes.  The  money,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grove  says,  collected  in  the  church,  amounting 
to  about  4 1.  10  s.  or  5/.  a year,  is  distributed  as  occasion  requires,  but  is  chiefly  divided  a 
Christmas  among  eight  aged  and  destitute  protestants.  . 

The  opinion  of  the  parish  is  decidedly  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  aged,  the  infirm, 
and  those  who  are  rendered  unfit  for  work  by  accident  or  otherwise.  “ It  would  be  con 
sidered  a great  relief  to  the  young  people,  who  can  scarcely  support  themselves.” 
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Persons  10I10  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev  M.  Armstrong. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  bishop  ofElphin. — Rev.  J.  Dunle- 
vie,  parish  priest.—  R.  Feenery,  labourer.— John  Harte,  shopkeeper.— Frank  Ken  nit, 

labourer James  Kenny,  esq.,  m.d.  dispensary.— John  Martin,  esq.,  m.  p.— James  Rafferty, 

labourer.— William  Stopford,  farmer. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons,  infirm  through  age,  in  this  parish,  is  very  considerable, 
said  Mr.  Dunlevie.  1 am  sure  there  are  more  than  500,  and  perhaps  half  the  number  are 
supported  by  begging,  either  publicly  or  privately,  and  the  rest  by  their  relations ; very  few, 
except  those  in  the  mendicity,  are  supported  by  the  richer  classes.  They  generally  become 
incapable  of  work  at  from  50  to  GO.  It  is  very  common  for  the  younger  branches  of  the 
family  to  support  their  aged  relations ; some  few  send  them  to  beg  ; but  these  are  “marked 
men”  amongst  their  neighbours.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlevie  said,  I have  known  many  who  would 
rather  see  their  parents  dead  “ than  begging.”  The  heads  of  families  consider  they  have 
a rio'ht  to  be  so  supported,  the  law  of  custom  holds  so  strongly ; and  many  retain  to  them- 
selves some  legal  right  when  they  give  up  their  ground  to  their  children.  This  support  of 
the  a°ed  presses  very  severely  on  the  children,  who  can  scarcely  support  themselves,  and 
never° can  give  the  old  people  any  better  nourishment  than  the  food  they  use  themselves, 
the  potato.  Up  to  the  time  that  a young  man  gets  married  he  does  not  feel  aggrieved  by 
the  burthen  ; but  in  many  cases  the  daughter-in-law  begins  to  object  to  the  old  man,  who 
will  first  go  and  live  in  a separate  room,  if  they  have  it  to  spare,  but  in  the  end  will  go  to 
be°‘.  Money  is  frequently  sent  from  America  to  their  friends  by  people  who  have  emigrated 
there.  It  is  considered  that  those  old  people  who  go  to  beg  are  the  best  off,  for  they  are 
almost  sure  every  day  of  enough,  but  when  living  with  their  friends  they  by  no  means  are. 
But  the  disinclination  to  begging  is  very  great ; it  is  the  last  chance  ; “ nothing  but  absolute 
necessity  will  reconcile  a man  to  it.” 

There  are  no  almshouses.  The  opinion  of  this  parish  is  strongly  in  favour  of  a provision 
for  the  aged  and  infirm.  An  addition  to  the  funds  of  the  mendicity  would  be  sufficient. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  George  Dawson,  impropriate  curate  of  Aghade,  and  vicar  of  Baffin. — Rev.  Wm.  Kinsela, 

parish  priest  of  Baffin. — Mr.  Michael  Lenon,  miller  and  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  Tomlinson, 

farmer. 

The  number  of  destitute  old  persons  in  these  parishes  is  about  100,  or  in  the  proportion 
of  one  in  40  of  the  entire  population  : of  these,  about  20  exist  on  films,  35  are  supported  by 
their  relations,  40  by  their  neighbours,  and  five  by  the  charity  of  rich  individuals ; none  are 
maintained  by  collections  made  at  religious  houses.  Sixty  may  be  set  down  as  the  age  at 
which  infirmity  generally  incapacitates  for  labour. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  population,  the  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  be  supported 
when  aged,  and  this  right  is  practically  acknowledged  by  their  younger  relations  to  the 
extent  of  uncles  and  aunts.  This  duty  presses,  very  hard  upon  many  persons  whose  exer- 
tions are  barely  adequate  to  their  own  maintenance,  and  is  often  complained  of  as  an  injus- 
tice by  their  wives.  Hence  the  parents  are  in  the  habit  of  passing  from  one  married  child  to 
another,  and  thus  lightening  the  burthen  on  each. 

Those  who  have  no  relations  have  no  alternative  but  begging,  and  are  admitted  to  a meal 
at  one  house,  and  to  another  at  a second.  Not  more  than  one  or  two  are  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  connexions  who  have  emigrated,  and  been  enabled  to  remit  a trifling  sum  to  them  of 
about  5 1. 

Some  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food,  and  these  are  considered  to  be  better  off  than 
those  who  are  maintained  by  their  relations,  though  they  have  always  manifested  much  un- 
willingness at  the  commencement  of  their  wanderings,  of  which,  however,  they  soon  become 
free. 

The  amount  of  relief  afforded  by  the  gentry  is  limited  to  the  support  of  a few  pensioners ; 
and  Mr.  Kinsela  complains,  in  common  with  Mr.  Lenon,  of  the  disinclination  and  apathy 
exhibited  by  that  class  last  summer  to  alleviate  the  wants  of  the  poor.  The  possessore  of 
estates  in  no  manner  contribute  to  the  relief  of  their  destitute  tenants. 

Whatever  money  may  be  collected  at  houses  of  worship  is  distributed  to  the  most  neces- 
sitous, without  regard  to  age : this  source  of  support  is  considered  the  njost  respectable, 
because  the  least  public.  The  sum  given  to  the  only  individual  on  the  church  list  cannot 
exceed  3i '.,  for  that  is  the  amount  of  the  year’s  collection.  There  are  no  almshouses ; and 
it  is  quite  impossible,  looking  to  the  low  rate  of  wages,  that  a man  in  his  youth  could  lay 
by  what  would  suffice  to  maintain  him  in  age.  The  prospective  fear  of  poverty  at  that  help- 
less period  of  life  leads  to  the  contraction  of  marriages  which  would  not  otherwise  have 
taken  place.  Mr.  Kinsela  says,  “that  couples,  in  seeking  his  services  as  parish  priest,  have 
confessed  that  the  only  motive  to  their  union  was  the  hope  of  children,  who  would  provide 
for  them  when  old.”  After  receiving  this  evidence,  we  were  fully  prepared  for  the  expression 
of  a desire  by  the  parish  for  a legal  provision  for  the  infirm  through  age. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Connaught, 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  OTIyun,  Esq. 

Town  of  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carl  cry. 


Leinster , 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  While. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Aghade 
and  Baltin. 
Bar.  Forth. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Carlow. 
Bav.  Carlow. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Captain  James  Battersby,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  Blood,  presbyterian 
clergyman.— Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury.— Mr.  E.  Butler,  magistrate— 
Michael  Byrne,  11  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer. — Mr.  John  Coffee,  maltster  and 
brewer.— Thomas  Cox,  esq.,  distiller  and  merchant.— Rev.  Michael  Dwyer,  r.c.  curate — Mr, 
Samuel  Haughton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper.— Mr.  T.  Haughton,  magistrate.— Adam 
Jackson,  esq.- Stanby  Johnson,  baker.-RoBERT  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee 
brewer —Robert  Lawlor,  grocer.— Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenter  and  builder.-.Mr. 
Francis  Montgomery,  apothecary.- Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  r.  c.  bishop.— Mr.  Meade  Nesbitt 
Stone,  physician.— Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish. 

The  impotent  from  age,  in  this  parish,  amount  to  about  500,  being  about  one  in  20  to 
the  whole  population,  the  maintenance  of  these  seems  to  be  divided  in  the  follovymg 
wav  about  100  live  by  begging,  100  more  by  their  relations,  and  50  by  the  collections 
made  at  places  of  public  worship.  The  remaining  250  are  supported  by  their  neighbours. 
Those  who  are  supported  by  the  richer  classes  are  “ unknown.  The  usual  age  when  they 
become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  is  from  55  to  60  years ; earlier,  if  attacked  by 
disease. 

Amona-  the  agricultural  population,  the  old  feel  a right  to  support  as  possessors  of  the 
land  and  it  is  utual  for  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  to  support  the  old.  Instances 
were  known  of  two  tradesmen,  who  remained,  as  they  say,  unmarried  for  the  purpose  of 
supporting  their  a«ed  mother,  the  father  being  dead.  The  support  of  the  old  becomes  a matter 
of  doty  01? the  nearest  relations,  and  though  it  must  sometimes  press  severely,  yet  a mur- 
mur is  never  heard,  except  iu  dissipated  families,  who  ill-treat  their  parent,  The  degree  of 
relationship  which  gives  claim  to  this  support  extends  to  parents,  brothers,  sisters  aunts, 
uncles,  and  thoir  children,  if  destitute  orphans.  The  old  people  go  from  one  child  to  aa- 
other,  but  mostly  to  the  unmarried  branches  of  the  family,  and  though  the  relations  are 
often 'not  able  to  support  them,  yet  share  their  means. 

It  is  a common  practice  for  the  aged  without  relatives  to  go  about  among  the  neigh- 
bours, sharing  one  meal  with  one,  and  another  with  another.  The  youim  labourers  some- 
times subscribe  to  relieve  “ temporary  distress.”  Mr.  Haughton  states  that  there  was  an 
instance  some  short  time  since  of  an  old  man,  whose  wife  and  children  died  of  cholera  14*. 
were  collected,  to  which  the  labourers  contributed  as  far  as  their  means  would  permit. 
Collections  are  never  made  for  the  same  persons  more  than  once,  and  the  donations  vary 
from  1 d.  to  6 d.  There  are  various  instances  of  money  being  sent  by  those  who  Have  emi- 
grated to  their  relations  to. pay  the  passage  out. 

In  the  country  they  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food,  but  not  in  town;  and  those 
who  do  so  are  much  better  olf  than  those  supported  by  their  relations,  inasmuch  as  they 
oet  a better  supply  of  potatoes  at  the  farmers’  houses,  notwithstanding  which,  they  have 
' great  disinclination  to  beg,  and  suffer  great  privations  before  they  resort  to  it. 

The  gentry  have  no  regular  subscriptions  to  support  the  aged  poor;  occasionally  they 
support  pensioners,  but  there  is  no  common  fund  for  the  purpose.  Iheir  subscriptions  va j 
from  1 J.  to  is.  a week.  One  instance  was  mentioned  where  5s.  a week  were  given.  Many 
of  the  rich  refuse  to  contribute.  One  instance  was  mentioned  of  a person  ol  4,0001- ul 
c.ooo l.  a year  landed  properly,  who  on  occasions  of  great  distress  does  not  give jam 
than  the  ordinary  sum  given  by  a tradesman.  Witnesses  were  all  of  opinion 1 that  the 
onus  of  supporting  the  poor  falls  completely  on  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers.  Absent-, 
with  very  few  exceptions,  avoid  subscribing.  Mr.  Haughton  knows  one  instance  ot  aianueu 
proprietor  who  supports  all  the  aged  poor  on  his  estate. 

Money  collected  at  places  of  public  worship  is  distributed  amongst  those  most  incapa- 
ble of  supporting  themselves ; this  is  considered  more  respectable  than  begging. 

20  on  the  list  of  the  Established  Church,  where  about  1 Z.  a week  is  collected. 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish.  Looking  to  the  wages  of  the  labourer,  it  would  be 
scarcely  “ possible”  for  him  to  lay  by  any  provision  against  old  age. 

The  following  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  as  to  a provision  for  the  aged  poor : 
The  fear  of  any  legislative  measure  approaching  to  the  “ former  English  poor  law  °Pe^at,“ 
so  strono-lv  on  the  minds  of  the  community,  that  great  difficulty  occurs  in  colle°“° 

opinion  of  the  parish  ; divested  however  of  that  dread,  and  of  the  machinery  of  ai  > 0 ^ 

measure,  the  majority  are  decidedly  of  opinions  favourable  to  a provision  tor  the 
through  age. 
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Impotent 

Persons  xoho  attended  the  Examination.  through  Age. 

Rev.  Artjior  Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate.— Philip  Bagnall,  esq.,  j.  p.  Dunleckny r Leins‘er> 

Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  Bernard,  rector  of  Wells,  West  Idrone.— Mr.  Patrick  Boulger,  farmer,  eunty  Carlow. 
Kilcarrick — Robert  Bunbury,  shoemaker._Mr.  William  Corrigan,  postmaster.— James  Examinations  taken  bj 
Davis,  millwright  and  carpenter.— Mr.  Dowling,  brewer  and  grocer.— Michael  Hawaiian,  vluh- 

labourer. — Capt.  Hugh  Hawkshaw,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe,  parish  priest,  " U6'  aug  lia‘  'sq‘ 
Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone.— Mr.  Richard  Keiioe,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Little'  Parishes  of  Daw- 
draper.— Thomas  Litton,  esq.,  Bagnalstown.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Maiion,  catholic  curate  of  Wells,  leckny  and  Wells- 

West  Idrone. — John  Magee,  brewer  and  farmer,  Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone. Mr.  Patrick  Baronies  of  East 

Moran,  grocer  and  merchant,  Leighlin.— William  O’Neill,  esq.— Mr.  Terence  O’Neill,  inn-  and  iV est  Idrone- 

keeper  and  farmer,  Leighlin.— Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Phelan,  roman-catholic  coadjutor Colonel  

Rochfort,  magistrate,  Clagrenan. — Rev.  Samuel  Roberts,  parish  priest,  Leighlin. Sin- 

gleton, esq.,  farmer  and  merchant.— Mr.  Patrick  Tierney,  grocer  and  farmer.— Mr.  Henry 
Watson,  general  merchant,  Leighlin. 


Reverend  Mr.  Phelan  thinks  there  are  about  220  impotent  through  age  in  the  parish 
of  Dunleckny;  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Kehoe  and  Dean  Bernard  think  there  are  about  100 
m the  parish  of  Wells,  60  of  whom,  the  Dean  states,  are  supported  by  himself.  There  are 
!Te-nfeW  PerhaPs  supposed  by  their  neighbours ; and  very  rarely  get  a cabin  rent-free. 
Mr.  Bagnall  states,  that  the  working  classes  generally  break  down  at  from  55  to  60  vears 
of  age.  J 


fhe  heads  of  families  feel  that  they  have  a claim  for  support  when  past  their  labour; 
and  the  younger  branches  invariably  support  them  when  at  all  able.  The  children  often 
feel  the  buithen  of  a father  or  mothers  support,  but  very  seldom  express  it. — ( All  concur.) 

A parent,  brother  or  sister  is  the  degree  of  relationship  which  is  considered  to  give  a 
claim  for  support,  when  unable  to  earn  their  own  bread,  and  the  impotent  very  often  go  to 
live  with  relations  who  are  scarcely  able  to  support  themselves. — (All  concur.) 

John  Hanahan  states,  that  “ he  himself  would  be  very  well  off,  if  he  had  not  to  support 
his  mother  and  two  sisters  ; he  states  also,  that  he  knows  many  persons  similarly  circum- 
stanced, and  that  often  they  are  obliged  to  beg  in  order  to  support  them.” 

Mr.  Dowling  says,  the  impotent  are  sometimes  supported  by  their  equals,  but  it  is  a 
thing  of  very  rare  occurrence.  When  living  with  their  youthful  relations,  of  course  they  are 
obliged  to  share  in  the  vicissitudes  which  may  occur  to  the  family. 

‘ Sometimes  money  is  transmitted  by  persons  who  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  to 
their  relatives  here,  for  the  purpose  of  paying  their  passage  out.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe.) 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe  thinks  those  who  become  beggars  are  infinitely  better  off  than 
those  who  remain  to  be  supported  by  their  relatives  ; but  they  will  suffer  great  privations 
before  they  bring  themselves  to  lake  to  a life  of  mendicancy. 

He  further  states,  that  he  has  known  families  for  many  weeks  drag  out  a miserable  exist- 
ence, and  scarcely  eat  a bit  of  what  could  be  called  human  food,  before  they  would  make 
their  situation  known  to  their  neighbours. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  stating  that  the  gentry  do  not  contribute  at  all  proportionably 
to  the  support  of  the  poor,  and  when  they  do  contribute  they  select  their  own  pensioners. 

Dean  Bernard  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Roberts  say,  “ The  gentry  throw  the  entire  burthen  of 
supporting  the  poor  on  the  benevolent  neighbours,  and  the  absentees  are  not  known  to  send 
any  subscriptions.”— (All  concur.) 

Dean  Bernard  says,  “ There  is  no  precise  age  at  which  the  poor  are  put  on  the  congre- 
gational poor  list.  Relief  is  given  according  to  the  incapability  of  support  through  a°-e  or 
inhrraity,  and  not  confined  to  any  particular  denomination  There  are  six  or  eight  on  the 
c lurch  list  at  the  parish  of  Wells.”  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  Atkinson  says,  “There  are  16  on 
ie  poor  list  in  the  parish  of  Dunleckny,  four  of  whom  occasionally  beg,  and  six  receive 
weekly  allowance  from  the  richer  classes.  6 s.  is  the  largest  sum  that  is  given  on  Sunday 
ny  the  congregation,  but  on  several  Sundays  only  1 s.” 

There  are  no  almshouses  in  the  parish. 

Dean  Bernard  says,  “ that  he  does  not  think  it  possible  for  the  working  man,  at  the  pre- 
Th1  n tG  of  wa§es  ancl  uncertainty  of  employment,  to  lay  by  anything  for  a time  of  want, 
e Dean  agrees  with  all  the  other  witnesses,  in  being  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  poor ; 
n 13  generally  considered  that  very  few,  if  any,  would  object.” 

^le^an  *s  opinion  that  many  of  the  poorer  classes  marry  and  wish  to  have 
‘•ihtth  1°TiQ  a (lread  °f  being  left  destitute  in  their  old  age.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  states,, 
p n.a  tae  °°ly  objections  to  a poor  law  appear  to  be  an  apprehension  of  the  burthen  not 
ling  equally  on  all  classes  of  society  in  proportion  to  their  means,  or  the’ escape  from  the 
ax  y non-resident  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  fear  of  machinery  and  dread  of  jobbing.” — 

^ essrs.  Corrigan,  Tierney,  Little,  fyc.  concur.) 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Mullins. 
Bar.  St.  Mullins. 


Parish  Tullow. 
Bar.  Rathvilly. 


Persons  toho  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  James  Byrne,  farmer.— Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  farmer.— Robert  Doyne,  esq.,  j.  p — Mr.  J0H!r 

Finn,  farmer Mr.  Galavin,  farmer.— Captain  Hugh  Hawicsiiaw,  constable  of  police— ReT. 

Mr.  Kavenagh,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mullins.— Mr.  Tiiomas  Murpiiy,  farmer, — Rev.  JAME5 

Saunders,  vicar  of  Clenagoose.— Rev.  Mr.  Walsii,  parish  priest  of  Borris.-Mr.  George 

Whitney,  brewer  and  farmer. — John  Wilcocks,  esq.,  surgeon. 

There  are  about  25  destitute  persons  in  the  parish,  who  are  infirm  through  age;  the 
most  general  period  of  life  at  which  they  became  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by 
labour  having  been  at  the  age  of  65.  The  proportion  ot  25  to  6,452,  the  number  of  popu- 
lation in  1831,  is  as  one  to '258.  All  these  poor  old  people  live  with  their  relations,  and 
none  are  supported  either  by  the  gentry  or  by  collections  made  at  places  of  religious  worship, 
or  by  their  neighbours  or  by  begging. 

The  maintenance  of  the  old  and  the  feeble  usually  devolves,  as  a matter  of  course,  on 
their  nearest  relations;  and  the  claims  of  kindred  are  considered  to  extend  in  this  way  as 
far  as  to  the  second  cousin.  The  heads  of  families  in  all  instances  look  upon  the  support  they 
derive  from  their  children  as  a debt  due  to  them,  as  proper  possessors  of  the  land,  which 
they  have  surrendered  to  the  latter;  and  in  order  to  diminish  the  burthen  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  on  the  industry  of  their  offspring,  it  is  customary  with  them,  instead  of  remain- 
ing with  any  one  child,  to  stay  for  a month  at  a time  at  the  house  of  each,  in  order  that  they 
may  not  “ wear  out  their  welcome”  in  any.  In  this  manner  their  maintenance  presses  mode- 
rately on  all,  and  is  never  the  cause  of  complaints  or  ill  feeling. 

Of  those  who  do  not  continue  to  reside  with  their  relations,  a few  live  amongst  their 
neighbours,  getting  their  breakfast  in  one  place  and  their  dinner  in  another ; but  none  of 
them  derive  any  assistance  from  subscriptions  made  among  the  unmarried  labourers,  whose 
wao-es  would  not  admit  of  such  aid;  and  there  is  but  a single  instance  where  an  old  person 
has3 received  a remittance  from  their  friends  who  had  emigrated ; and  this  was  a poor  woman 
who  inherited  6 1.  and  a watch  on  the  death  of  her  son,  and  obtained  them  safely  from 
America. 

Those  who  are  not  maintained  in  either  of  the  two  preceding  ways  go  about  the  neigh- 
bourhood with  wallets,  and  endeavour  to  collect  as  much  food  as  supplies  their  wants.  The 
disinclination,  however,  to  adopt  this  last  resource  is  very  groat.  It  is  looked  upon  as  dis- 
graceful, and  severe  and  protracted  privation  often  precedes  it. 

There  are  no  gentry  resident  in  the  parish,  and  only  three  poor  persons  are  maintained 
by  the  proprietors  of  the  soil,  of  which  the  greater  portion  belongs  to  one  individual,  who 
resides  in  the  adjoining  barony.  Money  is  not  collected  at  any  place  ot  public  worship, 
nor  is  there  any  almshouse  in  the  parish.  The  witnesses  unanimously  express  a conviction 
that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a labouring  man,  in  consequence  of  the  lowness  of 
wages,  to  make  any  provision  during  his  youth  against  the  wants  of  old  age.  But  notwith- 
standing this  declared  opinion,  there  were  some  who,  when  consulted  as  to  their  sentiments 
on  the  propriety  of  some  legal  provision  for  the  old,  completely  lost  their  temper  “ at  the 
contemplation  of  a possible  tax,  and  vowed  that  they  never  would  contribute  cither  to  a poor 
rate  or  any  other  rate.”  


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Captain  Carter. — Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow. — Robert  Doyne,  esq. 

Mr.  Dwyer,  farmer. — Major  Eustace,  j.p. — Mr.  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer.— 
Reverend  Beresford  Johnston,  rector. — James  Keeley,  mason. —Patrick  M'AnalTi 
labourer. — Lawrence  Murphy,  carpenter. — Mr.  Lawrence  Murpiiy,  innkeeper  and  larmer.— 
James  Neil,  labourer. -Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  administrator. — Mr.  John  Nolax> 
farmer.— John  Payne,  esq.  m.d.— Mr.  Michael  Roache. — Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer.— 
Captain  Whelan,  j.  p. 

There  are  from  150  to  200  destitute  persons,  infirm  through  age,  whose  proportion  to  the 
whole  population  is  about  one  in  20.  About  30  support  themselves  by  begging,  ft®1*  . 

assisted  by  their  relations ; 100  and  upwards  are  assisted  by  their  neighbours,  andsix  by  _ 
church,  and  one  by  the  roman-catholic  chapel  collections ; about  six  are  supported  by^ 
rich.  The  poorer  classes  are  usually  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  at  55 
60  years  of  age.  . j 

The  support  of  the  aged  usually  falls,  as  a matter  of  duty,  on  the  nearest  relatives, 
the  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  their  support  when  aged,  as  the  original  owners  0 
farms  occupied  by  the  family:  the  younger  branches  usually  support  the  old.  Dap 
Carter  knew  one  case  of  a blind  man,  at  the  advanced  age  of  96,  to  whom  the  greates  ^ 
and  attention  was  paid  by  his  two  sons  and  a daughter,  who  were  themselves  Qf 

bourers.  A child  with  very  little  means  feels  aggrieved  at  bearing  the  exclusive  b“rt,ie. 
the  parent’s  support.  They  often  go  from  one  married  child  to  another,  but  their  re  a 
are  not  in  a condition  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance.  The  common  vicissitudes  0 
through  want  of  work,  failure  of  crops,  & c.,  attach  to  and  affect  them  as  much  . 
young.  The  support  of  the  aged  presses  very  severely  on  the  young,  who  have  se  , . 
enough  for  their  own  wants,  and  it  frequently  leads  to  ill  will.  The  degree  of  rela 
which  is  felt  to  give  such  a claim  seldom  extends  beyond  aunts  or  uncles.  Rev.  Mr. 
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said,  on  applying  to  the  first  cousin  of  a distressed  female  with  a family,  for  relief,  the  rela- 
tionship was  considered  too  far  removed  to  have  any  claim  beyond  some  trifling  aid,  which 
was  obtained.  _ 

Their  neighbours  often  assist  the  aged  who  have  no  relatives  to  support  them.  The  young 
single  men  never  subscribe  for  tl»eir  support,  nor  have  they  any  friends  in  the  colonies  from 
whom  they  derive  assistance. 

They  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food : those  who  depend  on  the  alms  they  collect 
are  infinitely  better  off  than  those  supported  by  young  relatives.  The  disinclination  to  beg  is 
very  °reat,  and  they  suffer  greatly  before  they  take  to  it. 

None  of  the  gentry,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Doyne,  regularly  subscribe  for  their  sup- 
port. Wheu  the  better  classes  support  them,  it  is  not  by  subscription  ; they  support  their 
pensioners  themselves ; many,  however,  refuse  to  contribute  in  any  way,  and  thus  throw  the 
burthen  upon  their  more  benevolent  neighbours.  Non-residents  never  send  in  assistance. 
One  case  is  known  of  assistance  being  sent  by  an  absentee  to  his  own  tenantry  in  times  of 
great  distress,  without  being  sufficient  for  their  support. 

The  greatest  objects  are  usually  those  put  on  the  congregational  lists.  Rev.  B.  Johnston 
said,  this  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  The  number  on  the  list  of  each  place  of 
worship  is  about  10.  Rev.  B.  Johnston  states  about  10s.  weekly  is  obtained  from  the  church. 

There  is  one  almshouse  for  the  destitute  and  aged,  intended  solely  for  protestant  females, 
capable  of  containing  six ; and  Mr.  Doyne  said,  full  at  present ; there  is  great  anxiety  to 
o-et  into  it,  as  food,  fuel  and  clothing  are  given  in  addition  to  lodging : it  belongs  to 
Mr.  Doyne,  and  is  managed  by  the  protestant  rector.  The  inmates.  Rev.  Mr.  Johnston 
said,  must  be  inhabitants  of  at  least  two  years’  standing  in  the  parish.  There  is  no  parti- 
cular age  at  which  a person  becomes  eligible,  but  the  ages  of  the  present  occupants  are  from 
50  to  80  years.  They  are  all  able  to  knit  and  spin,  which  assists  in  providing  clothing, 
with  the  exception  of  one.  There  is  not  the  slightest  disinclination  against  almshouses  on 
hehalf  of  the  labourers ; they  could  not  possibly  have  provided  for  the  wants  of  age  out  of 
the  earnings  of  youth.  The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  was  in  favour  of  a provision  for 
the  infirm  aged  of  a certain  time  of  life.  Both  sexes  constantly  assign  as  a reason  for  mar- 
rying, the  wish  to  liave'children  to  support  them  when  old,  so  much  so,  that  James  Neil 
thought  he  could  recollect  hundreds  who  have  assigned  it  as  the  only  source  of  being  pro- 
vided for  in  their  old  age.  Rev.  B.  Johnston  corroborated  this  opinion,  as  he  frequently 
heard  in  cabins  parents  telling  their  children  that  it  would  soon  become  their  turn  to  support 
them  in  old  age. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bayne,  publican  and  farmer. — Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan,  n.  g. — Edward  Marks,  la- 
bourer. —Patrick  Mulvaney,  tillage  farmer. — J.  H.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  P-,  resident  country  gen- 
tleman.— Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Eugene  O’Reilly,  catholic  curate. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  impotent  through  age  is  about  40.  The  population  is 
5,000;  about  10  out  of  each  100  are  distressed  in  various  degrees.  The  parishes  contain 
11,626  acres,  Irish,  charged  with  county  rate ; average  rent  about  1 1.  4 s.  per  acre  ; average 
county  rate,  a s.  per  acre.  About  20  natives  of  the  parish  are  beggars,  the  rest  are  strangers, 
amounting  to  aoo.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvaney  computed  the  strange  travelling  beggars 
at  600.  There  are  about  270  supported  by  their  relations,  including  widows  and  aged  infirm  ; 
a portion  of  these  are  included  in  those  seeking  occasional  relief,  amounting  to  about  70. 
Those  who  are  supported  by  their  neighbours  amount  to  about  40,  and  about  the  same  number 
are  maintained  by  themselves,  aided  by  the  rich. 

The  age  at  which  they  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  their  labour,  is  from 
60  to  65. 

Parents  feel  they  have  a right  to  support  from  their  children.  Aged  relations,  who  have 
lived  with  the  family,  feel  a right  to  support ; so  do  brothers  or  sisters  bom  infirm  or  disabled 
by  accident:  in  this  all  the  witnesses  concur.  It  frequently  happens  that  the  support  of 
aged  relatives  presses  heavily,  as  they  require  better  food  and  a person  to  attend  them  ; still 
the  children  never  complain,  as  they  think  it  a duty,  All  persons  generally  get  relief  from 
their  relatives,  but  especially  parents,  brothers,  sisters,  nephews  and  nieces,  left  orphans. 

Some  few  who  have  been  reduced  to  distress  live  among  their  neighbours,  aud  are 
supported  by  them. 

The  young  labourers  assist  by  labour,  such  as  planting  potatoes  for  widows,  and  cutting 
and  carrying  home  fuel  for  those  who  have  no  children. 

Money  is  frequently  remitted  from  the  colonies,  from  England  and  parts  of  Ireland,  to  the 
parents.  Soldiers  sometimes  send  money  to  their  parents,  even  from  India,  and  servants  fre- 
quently do  so.  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan,  Messrs.  Bayne,  Mulvaney  and  Marks  say,  that  beggars 
are  much  betler  off  than  those  depending  on  their  relations.  Many  poor  cabin-keepers  that 
would  not  beg  suffer  more'  than  beggars.  The  disinclination  to  beg  is  so  great  that  many 
suffer  great  privations  before  they  have  recourse  to  it.  James  Marks  says,  “ their  spirit  will 
not  allow  them  to  beg.” 

. There  is  no  regular  subscription  by  the  gentry,  except  in  a season  of  great  scarcity ; and 
then  all  that  are  able  contribute  to  a common  fund. 

All  concur  in  stating  that  there  are  but  two  instances  of  non-residents  who  have  ever 

subscribed. 

0.5.  E E 2 Persons 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster , 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  L.y 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Tvl/rnc. 
Bar.  Ratlixilly. 


County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Cadams- 
tovm,  including 
Ballynadrmna, 
Cnrrick.  Kilreeny, 
Mylcr stolen  and 
Burney. 

Bar.  Carbary. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 
T.Nug.  Vaughan, Esq. 

Union  of  Cadatns- 
town,  including 
Ballynadrimna, 
Carriclc,  Kilremu , 
Mylerstmun  and 
Numey. 

Bar.  Carbery. 


Union  of  Castle- 
dermot. 

Baronies  of  Kilkea 
and  Mootie. 
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Persons  in  great  distress  are  occasionally  relieved  by  Sunday  collections,  and  many  would 
accept  relief  in  that  way,  if  given  privately,  who  could  not  bring  themselves  to  beg.  Some- 
times these  collections  have  amounted  to  2 1. 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish;  and  some  would  object  to  letting  their  relations  enter 
it  if  they  could  support  them  at  home.  James  Marks  concurs  in  this  opinion.  The  wages 
are  so  low  as  merely  to  provide  a weekly  subsistence  for  a family.  It  is  impossible,  even 
for  those  in  constant  employment  at  6s.  a week  in  summer  and  5$.  in  winter,  to  lay  by  for 
old  age.  The  average  wages  of  the  parish  is  4s.  Qd.  a week  through  the  year.  Mr.  Mul- 
vaney  thinks  the  average  is  51.  a week.  No  opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  a provision 
for  the  aged  infirm. 

James  Marks  thinks  people  are  favourable  to  a provision.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvaney 
give  no  opinion.  Mr.  Mulvaney  says  he  might  be  favourable  to  it  if  he  was  sure  the 
farmers  would  not  be  taxed;  if  it  did  not  make  the  poor  worse  off.  Mr  Nangle  states,  that 
“ some  time  since  the  landed  proprietors,  as  well  as  the  holders  of  land,  were  desirous  of 
making  a provision  for  their  own  parish  poor,  and  not  give  encouragement  to  strangers. 
They  estimated  the  total  charge  for  such  a purpose  not  to  exceed  1 [i  d.  or  2 d.  per  acre;  but 
ultimately  the  scheme  was  abandoned,  finding  the  great  difficulty  of  keeping  off  beggars 
from  neighbouring  parishes,  who  would  all  flock  to  our  parish/’ 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Archbold,  esq.  magistrate.— Bryan  Boulger, 'labourer. — Mr.  John  Corcoran,  farmer.— 
Thomas  Doran,  labourer.— Rev.  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castledermot  and  Timolin.— 
Mr.  John  Dunne,  farmer. — Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castledermot. — Rev.  Arch- 
bold  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castledermot. — John  Hutchinson,  farmer.— -Mr.  Sylvester  Kelly, 

farmer. Michael  Keogh,  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  Mac  Donald,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Mac 

Donald,  farmer.— Mr.  Patrick  Magratii,  farmer.— Mr.  Daniel  M'Lougiilin,  farmer.— Rev. 
Edward  Murphy,  catholic  curate.— Mr.  John  Murphy,  farmer. — John  Murpiiy,  farmer.— 
Charles  Neal,  faimer. — George  Payne,  esq.— James  Payne. — Mr.  Edward  Scully  (who 
took  the  census  of  this  parish).— Michael  Styles,  farmer. 

The  usual  period  of  life  at  which  the  poorer  classes  in  these  parishes  become  incapable 
of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  is  stated  to  be  about  the  age  of  60.  The  number  of 
persons  infirm  through  age  is  estimated  at  108,  which,  compared  to  the  entire  population,  is 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  64  £.  Of  this  number,  35  support  themselves  by  begging ; nearly 
50  are  maintained  by  their  relations  ; not  more  than  six  are  aided  by  congregational  collec- 
tions ; whilst  not  one  is  supported  by  his  neighbours,  and  only  17  by  the  richer  classes. 

Amongst  the  agricultural  population,  the  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  their  support 
when  aged,  as  proper  possessors  of  the  land  occupied  by  their  family;  and  all  the  witnesses 
aerree  that  they  never  knew  an  instance  in  which  a child  had  refused  to  acknowledge  this 
right,  as  far  as  his  means  enabled  him.  In  this  manner  the  support  of  destitute  aged  persons 
usually  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  on  their  sons  or  daughters  (for  the  claims  of  relation- 
ship do  not  extend  farther),  and  when  the  parents  are  bedridden  and  unable  to  make  use  of 
ordinary  food.  Mr.  Fitzgibbon  states,  that  in  many  instances  their  maintenance  has  pressed 
with  much  severity  on  their  offspring,  who  never  complain,  even  when  their  means  are  barely 
adequate  to  their  own  support. 

John  Murphy  exclaims,  “ I would,  if  I had  the  means,  willingly  support,  not  alone  my 
father  and  mother,  but  down  to  my  uncle  and  aunts,  sooner  than  see  them  asking  a meals 
meat  from  a stranger.” 

The  expressions  of  this  poor  man  were  warmly  echoed  by  the  witnesses  of  his  own  con- 
dition who  were  present.  In  order  to  lighten  as  much  as  possible  their  burthens  on  their 
families,  it  is  customary  with  old  people  to  go  about  from  the  house  of  one  relative  to  that 
of  another,  and  in  all  their  changes  they  fully  participate  in  the  vicissitudes  arising  from  the 
want  of  work,  low  wages  and  the  high  price  of  food,  which  attach  to  the  condition  of  those 
who  support  them.  ,, 

It  is  out  of  the  power  of  the  unmarried  labourers  to  subscribe  for  the  maintenance  or  those 
who  are  not  related  to  them,  and  they  never  attempt  it.  There  is  but  one  old  person  m the 
parish  who  has  received  any  aid  from  her  children  who  had  emigrated.  A few  dollars  were 
remitted  to  this  individual  by  her  son.  . , 

The  greater  number  of  those  who  are  past  their  labour  go  about  the  neighbourhood  wi 
wallets  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  food,  and  the  condition  of  those  who  adopt  this  mo  e 
of  life  is,  with  respect  to  the  necessaries  of  life,  far  superior  in  general  to  the  state  of  those 
who  remain  with  their  relations.  Doran  remarks,  “ they  are  better  off  than  the  like  of  me, 
for  when  I can  earn  nothing,  they  have  always  a bit.”  A recurrence  to  mendicancy  is, 
however,  considered  to  inflict  deep  disgrace  on  the  family  of  the  person  who  takes  such  a 
step.  “ I think  I would  rather,”  says  Doran,  “ lose  my  life  than  take  a bag  of  potatoe 
off  my  wife’s  back.  I have  known  people  to  be  without  food  for  24  hours  before  they  wou 
allow  their  wife  to  take  a bag  and  go  beg.” 

There  exists  no  regular  fund  composed  of  the  contributions  of  the  gentry,  for  the  Pur" 
of  assisting  or  maintaining  the  infirm.  On  a few  occasions  of  great  scarcity  and  eX.r  f 
distress,  some  persons  of  the  better  classes  have  entered  into  subscriptions  for  the  re  m 
the  poor,  but  in  distributing  aid,  they  selected  on  all  occasions  their  own  pensioners.  1X1  ^ 
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refuse  altogether  to  contribute  in  any  manner,  and  thus  throw  the  onus  on  their  more  bene- 
volent neighbours  : the  absentee  proprietors  universally  act  in  this  manner. 

In  the  catholic  chapel  there  is  no  collection  for  the  poor,  and  the  money  collected  at  the 
church  is  distributed  among  poor  persons,  not  according  to  their  age,  but  according  to  their 
necessities.  The  sum  that  can  be  given  to  any  individual  must  be  small,  as  the  amount 
collected  never  exceeds  1 s.  a week  ; nevertheless,  it  is  considered  to  be  more  respectable  to 
draw  support  from  this  source  than  from  begging  ; the  church  collection  is  never  expended  in 
food.  There  are  no  almshouses  or  other  asylums  for  the  aged  in  the  parish  ; and  it  is  gene- 
rally admitted  that  wages  would  never,  at  any  time,  have  allowed  a man  to  save  against  the 
wants  of  age,  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  youth.  “ It  would  be  perfectly  impossible,”  re- 
marks Doran;  “ how  could  they  do  it,  when  the  farmers  of  10  or  12  acres  cannot  do  it?” 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  in  favour  of  a provision  by  law  for  those  who 
through  age  have  become  incapable  of  earning  their  own  subsistence.  “ A cess  for  such 
purpose,”  observes  Murphy,  “ would  not  be  new  to  us  ; we  subscribed  last  summer  for  those 
who  were  suffering  by  the  cholera.”  In  the  absence  of  such  a provision,  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  persons  to  marry,  with  the  express  hope  of  having  children  to  support  them  in  old  age. 
Such  persons  have  been  known  to  say,  “ What  should  we  do  if  we  had  no  children,  when  we 
grew  old  ? ” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Christopher  Adams,  labourer.— Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police.— Thomas  Brennan, 
labourer. — Mr.  James  Byrne,  miller. — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  protestant  rector.— John  Clark, 
labourer. — Mr.  Martin  Conneton,  farmer. — Peter  Corrigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Cos- 
grave,  shopkeeper  and  fanner. — Michael  Costello,  labourer.— Mr.  Patrick  Cullen,  farmer. 
—Thomas  M'Dermott,  labourer — Michael  Feagan,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Gilligan,  farmer. 
— Mr.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster. — John  Gormon,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Hackett,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  Patrick  Haligan,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest.— Edward 

Holson,  labourer.  — Mr.  Ambrose  Hughes,  shopkeeper.  — Patrick  Irving,  labourer. Mr. 

Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper. — Thomas  Kearney,  esq.,  j.  r. — Mr.  Patrick  Lube,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  James  Magratii,  shopkeeper — Mr.  James  Mangan,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer.— Michael  Nevin,  labourer. — Mr.  James  O'Siiaugiinessy,  innkeeper.— Mr. 
John  Power,  farmer. — John  Ratigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  James  Reilly,  schoolmaster  of  National  School. — Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper. 
—Patrick  Smith, labourer. —Mr.  Richard  Wade,  farmer Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  farmer. 

There  are  about  180  persons  in  this  parish  destitute  from  age,  of  whom  about  60  sup- 
port themselves  by  begging ; about  50  are  supported  by  their  relations,  and  70  by  their 
neighbours,  but  not  one  by  the  richer  classes.  About  65  is  the  age  at  which  they  become 
incapable  of  working. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  be  supported  by  the  junior  branches,  and  the  latter 
feel  it  a matter  of  duty  to  give  support  to  the  old.  As  one  child,  having  the  entire  support 
of  an  aged  parent,  sometimes  feels  aggrieved,  it  is  usual  for  the  old  to  go  from  one  to 
another,  though  the  young  are  not  able  to  give  them  any  proper  sustenance,  having  barely 
enough  themselves  to  support  life,  so  that  of  course  all  the  vicissitudes  must  be  shared  by 
the  aged.  The  support  of  parents  often  presses  very  hard. 

John  Clarke  declares,  “ I have  been  keeping  my  mother  ever  since  I was  able  to  work, 
and,  ‘ by  dad ! ’ I have  great  hardship  to  do  so,  for  we  do  not  get  work  enough ; my  mother 
is  an  industrious  woman,  and  would  do  work  if  she  was  able  to  get  it.  I got  three  days’ 
work  this  week,  and  not  a single  day  last  week.  I save  up  a few  potatoes  during  harvest, 
to  eat  when  not  employed,  and  the  odd  days  I get  work  buys  the  turf  to  cook  them.” 

John  Ratigan,  now  74  years  of  age,  and  past  his  labour,  states,  “ I am  a resident  of  this 
town  40  years,  and  was  born  in  Longford,  which  I left,  and  came  here  to  work  at  the  canal 
that  was  making  at  that  time,  at  which  I got  9s.  a week ; after  that,  employment  got  slack. 
I struggled  hard  night  and  day  to  rear  my  family,  nine  in  number,  decently;  however,  this 
time  back  I was  fairly  broken  down,  body  and  mind,  and  have  no  support  on  God’s  earth 
but  what  the  neighbours  give  me.  I can  get  the  best  character  from  every  one  in  the  town ; 
and  that  gentleman  there  (pointing  to  Mr.  Reily)  knows  me  for  30  years.  He  knows  that 
no  charge  can  be  brought  against  me,  nor  any  disgrace  thrown  in  my  face  but  my  poverty ; 
ana.  Sir,  is  it  not  too  bad,  that  when  I was  a young  man  I was  struggling  through  hard- 
ships, and  could  not  get  work,  that  in  my  old  age  I should  be  thrown  on  the  world  to  starve 
or  die  on  the  road  side  like  a dog?  ” On  being  asked  if  he  would  go  into  a house  of  indus- 
try, he  said,  “ I would  consider  it  a blessing  from  God  to  be  taken  anywhere  in  my  old  age; 
but  if  I was  a young  man,  and  had,  by  my  honest  industry,  any  means  of  support  at  all, 
I would  sooner  die  than  receive  ‘charity  industry.’  The  labourers,  Sir,  are  despised,  and  not 
looked  on  as  Christians  at  all;  at  any  rate  it  cannot  last  long;  and  if  it  was  not  for  the  little 
relief  they  receive  now  and  then,  to  keep  them  alive  a little  longer,  sure  they  would  die  on 
the  roads ; and  they  are  soon  thinking  tney  may  as  well  die  by  them  that  ‘ dhruve  ’ them  to 
hardship,  and  let  them  have  the  whole  sin  on  their  shoulders  to  answer  for  in  the  next 
world,  for  we  can  get  no  justice  in  this.  It  makes  me  wish  myself  under  ground,  to  wring 
my  miseries  out  of  me.  But  if  you  were  to  see  the  state  we  are  in  in  our  cabins,  lying  like 
brutes  on  straw  and  chaff  on  the  ground,  and  anything  we  can  scrape  together,  without 
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a rag  to  put  over  us.  Sure,  here  I am  myself,  without  a tatter  to  cover  me  but  what  you  see 
on  me,  for  myself  and  my  daughter,  because  I would  think  it  bad  not  to  give  the  * poor 
thing’  the  great  coat,  though  the  heat  in  it  is  not  much,  as  there  is  but  little  of  it  too-  ether” 
Here  the  poor  miserable  old  creature  became  much  affected,  and  burst  into  tears.  All 
present  involuntarily  sympathized,  in  proof  of  the  reality  of  his  sufferings. 

The  aged  poor  go  about  among  their  neighbours  collecting  food.  John  Ratigan  states 
“ I am  obliged  to  live  on  my  neighbours.  It  is  some  time  back  since  I got  low  in  the  world* 
and  I go  shifting  from  one  neighbour  to  another  for  food ; they  are  very  good  to  me,  and 
the  Lord  help  them  for  it.”  The  old  people  depending  on  their  young  relatives  would  be 
often  quite  destitute  but  for  the  small  saving  of  potatoes  that  they  lay  up  in  harvest. 
There  are  very  few  emigrants  from  these  parishes.  Mr.  Reily  states,  “ I know  an  old 
woman  living  here  who  regularly  receives  10 1.  per  annum  from  her  son,  who  emigrated  from 
■ Dublin;  he  was  a ship  boy.” 

The  old  very  commonly  beg,  and  thus  are  better  off  than  depending  on  their  relatives. 
Mr.  Power  observes,  “ If  they  do  not  get  it  in  one  place,  they  do  in  another  ; and  the  few 
supported  by  relatives  are  scarcely  half  fed,  their  means  cannot  admit  it;”  and  yet  it  appears 
there  is  great  disinclination  to  begging;  they  would  almost  starve  sooner.  Mr.  Power  says, 
" and  every  day  they  are  getting  worse.” 

Mr.  O’Sbaughnessy  says,  “ Some  gentlemen  occasionally  subscribe  a few  pounds  at 
Christmas ; but  there  is  no  regular  subscription  among  them.”  When  applications  at  par- 
ticular periods  of  distress  have  been  made  to  the  gentry,  they  have  not  refused  to  contribute  • 
but  the  burthen  of  their  general  support  falls  entirely  on  the  middling  and  lower  classes. 
There  is  not  a single  instance  of  an  absentee  proprietor  sending  any  contribution  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor ; and  Mr.  Power  states,  “ with  the  exception  of  two,  all  the  landed  pro- 
prietors are  absentees.” 

There  is  a collection  made  at  the  church,  amounting  to  about  7 s.  a week,  which  is  distri- 
buted among  30  persons,  all  roman-catholics.  There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  they  are 
placed  on  the  list;  but  the  money  is  given  to  those  most  incapable  of  working.  It  seemed 
quite  impossible,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses,  for  the  labourers  to  lay  by  in  youth 
against  the  wants  of  old  age ; they  can  scarcely  decently  clothe  themselves,  much  less  save. 

The  opinion  of  the  parish  was  unanimous  in  favour  of  some  provision  for  those  destitute, 
from  age  and  inability  to  labour.  It  is  generally  thought  by  the  witnesses  that  many  of  the 
labouring  classes  marry  with  a view  to  having  children  to  support  them  in  their  old  age. 
Mr.  Power  says,  “ he  has  heard  them  giving  that  as  a reason;”  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hely 
says,  “ thousands  of  instances  have  occurred  to  me,  where,  on  speaking  of  the  folly  of  early 
marriages,  the  females  instantly  say,  ‘ What  am  I to  do  when  I.  am  old ; or  who  is  to  keep 
me  from  starving  but  my  children?’  ” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  parish  priest. — Michael  Byrne, 

Parish Rathangan.  labourei' — Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer.— Dr.  William  Godfrey  Dyas — Peter  Ennis,  iiirraer. 

Bar.  Op/ialy,  West.  — Mr.  John  Fagan,  huckster — Mr.  John  Farrell,  baker  and  farmer. — Robert  Fitzgerald, 

__________________  esq.  j.  p. — 'Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman-catholic  curate. — Dr.  James  Fitzsimons,  m.d. 

— William  Flood,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Gardener,  huckster -William  Gore,  labourer 

and  small  farmer.— Patrick  Gorman,  mason. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Herbbrton. — Mr.  James 

Hynes,  farmer.-  Owen  Kavanagh,  labourer.— William  Kavanagii,  farmer Mr.  Thomas 

Kelly,  large  farmer. — Joseph  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican. — Pat  Lee,  farmer. — Mr.  James 
M'Kenna,  parochial  schoolmaster. — Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher. — Mr.  Michael  Mylod,  farmer 
and  innkeeper.— George  Pim,  esq.,  j.  p. — John  Pim,  esq.,  j.  p. — Edward  S.  Townsend,  esq., 
chief  constable  of  police. 

There  are  about  100  roman-catholics  and  six  protestants,  destitute  from  age,  in  the 
parish,  being  the  proportion  of  one  to  27  £ in  the  entire  population.  About  40  of  these  live 
hy  begging,  10  by  their  relations,  and  the  rest  dependant  on  their  neighbours  and  the  church 
collections.  The  age  at  which  they  become  incapable  of  work  is  about  65. 

The  old  feel  a right  to  be  supported ; aud  the  young  feel  it  a duty  to  support  their  old 
relations,  only  as  near,  however,  as  uncle  or  aunt.  This  supporting  of  the  old  often  presses 
severely  on  them,  and  of  course  produces  some  ill  will.  Dr.  Dyas  remarks,  “ When  poverty 
creeps  into  a family  the  wife  and  husband  quarrel ; besides,  they  are  never  able  to  give  the 
nourishment  the  aged  require.”  Kelly  says,  even  when  the  potatoes  are  cheap,  and  only  a 
penny  a stone,  where  are  they  to  look  for  that  penny? 

They  frequently  live  by  going  about  among  the  neighbours,  and  some  get  remittances  from 
friends  who  have  emigrated  to  America,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them  to  emigrate.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Brown  states,  “ I received  the  sum  of  22  L,  remitted  by  a labourer  from  America 
for  the  support  of  his  aged  parents  about  a year  ago,  with  a promise  of  a similar  sum  shortly.’’ 
“ I have  known  persons,”  observed  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  “ who  would  not  have  married 
but  with  a hope  that  their  children  would  support  them  in  old  age,  and  I believe  it  is  often 
taken  into  calculation,  though  not  expressed  to  me.”  The  following  witnesses  say,  that 
the  opinion  of  the  parish  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  aged  poor : (The  Rev.  Mr- 
Bourne,  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  Dr.  Fitzsimon,  Mr.  Mylod,  Mr.  Pim,  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and 
Mr.  George  Pim.)  Lord  Herberton  is  favourable  to  it  himself,  but  would  not  speak  for  the 
parish. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Casey,  cottier. — Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer  (10  acres). — Captain  Graham,  magistrate. 

Ajr  Johnston,  an  extensive  farmer. — llev.  Mr.  M‘Can,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  Maguire, 

rector. Rev.  Mr.  Moffet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and  a magistrate  residing  in 

the  town  of  Ballymahon. — Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant — Michael  Rourke, 
labourer. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  after  conferring  with  several  small  farmers  present  at  the  examina- 
tion and  who  had  come  from  different  quarters  of  the  parish,  gives  as  the  result,  that  there 
are  of  both  sexes  from  120  to  150  destitute  persons,  no  longer  capable  of  supporting  them- 
selves by  labour : this  calculation  does  not  extend  to  those  who  have  been  occupiers  of 
larger  quantities  than  two  acres  of  land.  Of  the  individuals  forming  the  above  numbers,  and 
resident  in  the  town,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  Mr.  Rooney,  and  Captain  Graham,  agree  that 
one-half  are  maintained  by  their  richer  neighbours  through  a sort  of  private  beggary;  that 
one-fourth  are  maintained  by  their  relations,  and  that  the  remainder  beg.  They  add,  that 
those  who  beg  have  either  no  relations  or  only  such  as  are  utterly  incapable  of  extending 
any  assistance  to  them.  Three  small  farmers  (one  of  whom  was  Doogan)  mentioned  by 
name  the  aged  persons  living  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood  in  the  country,  and  the 
mode  whereby  they  subsisted ; they  counted  40  such  individuals,  of  whom  none  had  occupied 
above  two  acres  of  land ; they  were  of  both  sexes : of  the  entire  number,  23  were  supported 
by  their  relatives,  eight  begged  publicly,  seven  went  from  house  to  house  among  the  poorer 
neighbours,  sometimes  partaking  of  their  meal,  and  sometimes  getting  a few  stones  of  potatoes 
or  some  milk,  8tc.  to  take  home  with  them;  two  only  were  maintained  by  the  richer  classes. 

The  usual  age  at  which  a labourer  becomes  incapable  of  earning  his  bread  is  about  60 ; 
after  that  he  looks  for  his  daily  food  to  his  children ; beyond  them  his  claims  are  not  con- 
sidered to  extend ; and  from  more  distant  relatives  nothing  more  than  occasional  aid  can 
be  expected.  “ Even  among  children,”  observes  John  Casey,  “ much  depends  on  the  way 
they  are  reared.  I know  plenty  of  instances  of  both  labourers  and  farmers,  whose  parents 
were  obliged  to  go  beg,  though  the  sons  could  have  well  managed  to  keep  them ; some  of 
these  old  people  begged  at  home  to  spite  their  children,  but  others  moved  off  to  a distance. 
I have  observed  that  where  the  sons  have  had  the  handling  of  their  own  wages  too  soon,  and 
are  allowed  to  spend  them  at  fairs  and  markets,  they  grow  up  in  extravagant  bad  habits, 
and  have  little  kindness  for  their  parents  when  they  grow  old ; but  this  happens  more  par- 
ticularly when  the  children  have  been  reared  vulgarly  and  without  learning.  Some  people 
give  up  their  farm  to  their  children  when  they  find  old  age  coming  upon  them  ; but  those 
that  surrender  the  title  of  their  land  altogether  are  often  sorry  for  it  before  they  die;  and  so 
now  it  is  becoming  more  general  for  them  to  keep  some  part  in  their  own  name,  in  order 
that  they  may  keep  the  reins  in  their  hands  ; even  the  old  woman  retains  an  acre  of  ground 
or  the  grass  of  a cow  in  her  own  right  rent-free ; and  as  long  as  they  all  agree  everything 
is  in  common.  When  these  precautions  have  been  taken,  quarrels  are  very  rare,  for  if  the  old 
persons  were  driven  out  of  the  house,  they  would  take  so  much  along  with  them.”  The  same 
witness  goes  on  to  say,  that  “ sometimes  the  support  of  a parent  is  found  to  be  an  almost 
intolerable  burthen  to  a struggling  poor  labourer,  but  that,  nevertheless,  although  he  may 
cast  it  in  the  face  of  another  brother  or  sister,  that  they  do  not  bear  their  share  or  help  him, 
he  will  never  reproach  his  parent  with  what  he  suffers  on  his  account.”  Michael  Rourke 
thus  describes  the  manner  in  which  an  aged  person  among  the  labouring  classes  passes  the 
latter  days  of  his  life.  “ They  generally,  he  states, " live  altogether  with  some  one  child  ; 
but  they  sometimes  go  about,  changing  from  one  child  to  another,  according  as  the  children 

St  tired  of  and  quarrel  with  them.  I know,”  continues  he,  “ one  old  man  who  held  a 
•m  of  15  acres;  he  had  four  sons  and  a daughter,  among  whom  he  portioned  out  his 
ground,  according  as  they  each  got  married ; he  then  lived  from  one  child  to  another,  but  in 
a few  years  he  wore  out  his  welcome  and  was  obliged  to  beg  ; the  eldest  son  had  two  cows 
at  the  time,  but  the  other  children  were  very  poor,  and  all  had  families  larger  or  smaller. 
I know  another  instance  where  a labourer,  well  able  to  support  his  mother,  suffered  her  to 
die  a beggar,  and  even  before  she  took  to  begging  she  had  been  maintained  for  several  years 
among  her  neighbours ; although  no  more  instances  now  occur  to  me,  I believe  it  would-  be 
easy  enough  to  find  plenty  of  them.”  John  Casey  observes,  “ I know  four  or  five  instances 
in  my  parish  of  parents  living  from  one  child  to  the  other,  and  at  last  tiring  them  all  out 
and  going  to  beg,  but  I cannot  say  that  any  of  the  children  were  as  well  off  as  myself.” 
(Casey’s  condition  is  that  of  a cottier  tenant  possessed  of  a single  cow.)  As  the  resources 
of  the  labourer  are  at  best  precarious  and  often  fail  altogther,  the  parent  who  depends  on 
him  must  necessarily  share  in  all  his  distress.  John  Caseysays,  “ they  get  what  their 
children  have  themselves,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  milk,  but  oftener  salt.  I know  that  the 
want  of  proper  nourishment  often  shortens  their  days.  Many  is  the  labourer  that  supports  his 
father  or  mother,  and  is  often  hungry  himself:  where  the  working  man  wants  a meal,  the  old 
man  must  want  it  too.”  Michael  Rourke  is  supporting  his  mother-in-law,  and  of  course 
when  distress  falls  on  himself  and  family,  she  must  bear  her  share  of  it. 

Subscriptions  have  never  been  entered  into  among  the  labouring  classes  for  the  general 
purpose  of  supporting  their  own  aged  relatives  ; but  in  the  adjoining  parish  of  Kilcommack 
there  are  about  20  old  persons,  who  receive  assistance  in  money  from  their  children  who  have 
emigrated  to  different  parts  of  the  colonies.  “ A good  deal  of  money,”  according  to  Mr. 
Rooney,  is  remitted  in  this  way,  intended  partly  to  take  out  friends,  partly  to  assist  them  at 
home.  “ I cannot  speak,”  he  says,  “ as  to  the  exact  amount  which  has  been  sent  to  this 
parish  ; but  I have  myself  cashed  20  orders  this  season  for  sums  averaging  about  5 1” 
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The  old  and  infirm,  who  renounce  the  scanty  and  uncertain  maintenance  which  is.ina  main  ‘t 
of  cases,  to  be  derived  from  their  children,  and  who  succeed  in  overcoming  the  first  reluclan 
to  commit  themselves  to  a life  of  mendicancy,  are  considered  by  most  of  the  witnesses  tn 
make  a change  for  the  better.  On  this  point,  it  is  observed  by  John  Casey,  “ those  that  b ° 
certainly  get  better  food ; I see  them  come  to  my  employer’s  house  and  get  meat  two  ^ 
three  times  a week.  The  man  that  keeps  to  the  house  has  no  chance  of  ever  tasting  animal 
food,  except  when  a sort  of  carrion  meat  is  selling,  about  Christmas,  at  id.  per  pound- 
besides  they  can  always  make  sure  of  a can  of  broth,  and  that  is  better  to  them  than  a bottl » 
of  wine.  I have  known  the  fathers  of  labourers  to  assist  their  sons  and  their  families  with 
what  they  had  begged.”  The  words  of  this  witness  are  both  explained  and  confirmed  by  the 
statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  that  “ an  old  man  will  suffer  almost  any  privation  sooner 
than  beg  in  the  first  instance ; but  when  once  he  has  begun,  he  will  never  give  it  up.” 

No  assistance  whatsoever,  in  the  way  of  a general  subscription,  is  derived  from  the  gentr* 
of  this  parish.  * 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Gregg,  the  protestant  curate,  states  that  about  1 1 1.  are  collected  in  the 
protestant  church ; but  that  there  is  no  regular  poor  list,  nor  any  fixed  rule  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  collection. 

The  feelings  of  labourers,  with  respect  to  consenting  that  their  parents  should  avail  them- 
selves  of  the  shelter  afforded  by  almshouses  or  similar  charities  (if  any  such  existed),  would 
depend  in  a great  measure,  as  Rourke  says,  on  the  spirit  of  the  man  • some  would  be  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  the  burthen  of  their  support,  and  others  would  have  the  pride  to  keep 
them  out,  in  any  event.  It  is  declared  to  be  quite  impossible  that  a labouring  man,  with 
the  existing  rate  of  wages,  can  in  any  case  lay  by  anything  as  a provision  for  his  old  age. 
To  make  use  of  the  words  of  Captain  Graham,  " they  could  scarcely  lay  up  a treasure,  after 
feeding  a wife  and  six  children,  out  of  6 d.  a day ; the  truth  is,  their  wages  do  not  give  them 
half  enough  to  eat.”  The  witnesses  declined  putting  forward  any  expression  of  the  general 
opinion  of  the  parish  either  in  favour  of  or  against  the  propriety  of  a legal  provision  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  aged  or  infirm  poor.  The  question  has  never  excited  any  discussion,  or 
been  entertained  in  the  parish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne,  p.  p. — Laugiilin  M'Can,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  rector 
and  j.  p. — Mr.  Farrell,  considerable  farmer. — Mr.  Gregg,  considerable  farmer. — John  Hig- 
gins, labourer.— John  Keefe,  labourer. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’B had  accurately  ascertained  the  number  for  a Member  of  Parliament, 

and  found  that  there  were  188  persons  of  both  sexes  past  labour,  and  without  property  suffi- 
cient to  compensate  any  one  for  supporting  them.  He  did  not  include  in  this  any  persons 
holding  five  acres  of  land  and  upwards  at  a moderate  rent.  The  population  was  6,700  by 
the  census  of  1831.  Seven  or  eight  support  themselves  by  begging  ; 140  are  provided  for 
by  their  relations;  the  other  40  obtain  a support,  half-earned,  half-begged,  among  their 
poorer  and  middling  neighbours;  about  14  of  them  have  children  living  in  the  parish;  five 
of  these  are  unable  to  support  their  own  families  without  assistance  from  their  charitable 
neighbours,  and  the  rest  are  so  poor  as  to  be  utterly  unable  to  support  their  parents.  There 
are  no  public  beggars  here  having  children  in  the  parish. 

Dr.  C is  a proprietor,  and  supports  all  who  become  destitute  from  age  on  his  pro- 

perty ; he  did  not  know  of  any  other  proprietors  doing  so,  though  he  had  the  best  opportu- 
nities of  obtaining  such  knowledge.  They  usually  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves 
when  from  60  to  65  years  old. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  be  supported  by  their  children  ; but  many,  more 
distantly  connected,  are  supported  by  their  relations.  The  younger  branches  of  the  family 

usually  support  the  elder;  but  Mr.  O’B did  not  enumerate  these  among  the  destitute 

from  age,  since  their  interest  in  the  farm  might  be  considered  as  an  equivalent  for  their 
support,  llie  aged  generally  remain  with  one  child,  frequently  the  youngest  son,  who 
remains  in  the  cabin  occupied  by  his  parents,  and  quite  as  often  the  daughter,  whose  hus- 
band treats  them  with  greater  kindness  than  he  might  be  inclined  to  show  to  his  own  parent. 
Of  the  140  mentioned  above,  none  have  better  than  the  ordinary  diet  of  the  labourers ; in 
winter,  potatoes  with  salt  or  herrings;  in  summer,  potatoes  and  milk;  they  do  not  taste 
animal  lood  more  than  three  times  in  the  year.  John  Keefe  said,  “ he  had  known  some  of 
his  fellow-labourers  supporting  their  parents  reduced  to  a meal  of  dry  potatoes  in  the  day  ; 
the  old  were  even  more  stinted  in  food  than  the  young,  as  they  could  do  better  without  it 
than  those  who  must  labour  to  obtain  more.” 

The  young  men  do  not  subscribe  to  support  the  aged  who  are  without  relation*. 
Besides  money  sent  from  those  who  have  emigrated,  to  take  out  the  remaining  members  of 
families,  there  have  been  seven  remittances  this  year,  averaging  about  6 /.,  intended  to  assist 
the  family  at  home,  including  the  old;  these  instances  have  occurred  among  labourers  and 
persons  holding  below  three  acres  of  ground. 

Those  who  beg  are  unquestionably  better  off  than  those  who  have  youno-  relations  to 
support  them,  but  they  will  suffer  great  privations  before  they  do  so.  ° 

The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  for  their  support;  they  assist  them  occasionally  with  clothes 
and  food.  Some  get  money  to  pay  for  their  lodgings,  but  most  of  them  lodge  with  relations 
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or  poor  neighbours  without  any  charge,  except  that  they  divide  with  them  whatever  they 
carry  home. 

There  is  no  rule  as  to  the  age,  &c.,  of  the  persons  put  on  the  congregational  list ; they  are 
all  aged  and  infirm.  This  mode  of  support  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  beggino-.  The 
number  on  the  list  is  40.  The  collection  in  the  protestant  church  (the  only  regular”  one  in 
the  parish)  averages  8 s.  a week.  Six  infirm  persons  receive  from  6d.  to  1 s.  a week;  the 
rest  are  generally  assisted  with  some  small  sum,  generally  intended  to  purchase  articles  of 
clothing.  Food  is  never  given  by  congregations. 

There  are  no  almshouses.  AH  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  labourer  could  not  save  any- 
thing in  youth  to  provide  for  his  old  age,  and  thought  that  the  general  opinion  was  favour- 
able to  a provision  for  the  infirm  aged;  but  that  a tax  on  the  occupiers  of  land  would  only 
increase  the  present  evils  of  pauperism.  J 


Impotent 
through  Age. 


Leinster, 
County  Longford. 


Parish  Cloonguish, 
including  Town  of 
Newtownforbcs. 
Bar.  Longford. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Petek  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer Kjrwan,  esq.  m.  d.— Patrick  Maguire,  

day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden.— Tiiomas  Moxham,  farmer,  and  proprietor  Town  Gurnard 

of  cabins  in  the  town,  occupied  by  !abourers._Mr.  John  Murtaoh,  cloth-merchant.— Rev.  Bar  Grauard 

Mr.  Robinson,  rector,  and  J.  p — Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  p. Thompson,  esq.,  j.  p.  ' 

There  are  about  60  males  and  females  destitute  from  age  in  the  town,  the  population 
oang  2,000;  nearly  40  of  them  beg  from  door  to  door;  of  the  remainder,  part  live  by  some 

small  trade,  as  in  eggs,  apples,  See.;  part  are  supported  hv  their  relations,  and  on  occasions 

ot  peculiar  distress,  apply  to  persons  in  better  circumstances. 

On  the  second  day  Maguire  said,  “ Since  I was  speaking  with  the  Commissioners  last 
mgnt,  I have  been  thinking  over  in  my  own  mind  how  the  old  persons  in  my  neighbourhood 
are  supported.  1 counted  over  about  30.  Six  or  seven  of  them  are  supported  by  their 
relations;  six  or  seven  more  beg  their  way  from  door  to  door;  eight  or  nine  hardly  support 
themselves,  by  dealing  in  fruit,  herrings,  meal,  &c.;  and  the  rest  go  to  the  houses  of  persons 
they  have  worked  for  fiddle  with  some  sort  of  easy  work,  are  fed  or  get  milk,  potatoes  or 
meal  to  take  home  with  them.”  A collection  (congregationallv)  of  about  3 s.  a week  is  dis- 
tributed among  16  persons,  who  are  all  above  60.  The  working  classes  usually  become 
incapable  ot  supporting  themselves  at  the  age  of  from  60  to  65. 

Kindred,  as  far  as  the  second  degree,  is  considered  to  give  a right  of  support.  This  applies 
to  the  town.  In  the  country  the  younger  support  the  elder,  (jomplaints  are  often  heard  of 
the  piessure  of  the  support  of  the  aged.  The  old  people  must  find  themselves  in  a very 
unpleasant  situation.  They  generally  live  permanently  with  one  child;  but  occasionally 
visit  from  one  to  another.  If  the  father  has  any  interest  in  the  house  he  has  occupied,  he 
generally  lives  with  the  child  who  remains  in  it;  if  not,  he  chooses  among  them,  the  choice 
being  usually  determined  by  the  disposition  shown  to  receive  him,  and  often  failing  on  the 
daugliter,  whose  husband,  by  her  influence,  supports  him  more  freely  than  his  own  sons 
would,  iheir  relations  are  not  in  general  able  to  secure  for  the  aged  a single  meal  of  pota- 
toes each  day  in  the  year.  The  ordinary  diet  of  the  labourer  is,  in  winter,  potatoes  and 
salt,  or  salt  herring  ; in  summer,  a scanty  supply  of  potatoes  and  milk;  the  old  get  nothing 
betten  1 know,  said  Maguire,  labourers  who  support  their  parents  without  begging  : and 
they  have  not  enough  of  food  for  themselves  and  their  children.  Daughters  have  gone  to 
Mr.  Sheridan  frequently  for  relief,  stating  that  they  had  not  sufficient  food  for  their  own 
ci  dren,  and  that  their  father  or  mother,  whom  they  were  supporting,  was  starving;  that 
ey  would  share  their  last  bit  with  him;  that  it  would  break  their  heart  to  see  them  beg; 
out  that  they  feared  it  would  come  to  that  at  last.  Except  in  some  very  rare  cases  of  a dis- 
pute with  the  daughter-in-law,  no  instances  were  known  where  a labourer  let  his  parent 
heg,  unless  compelled  by  poverty.  Mr.  S.,  within  the  last  week,  received  20 1.  from  America 
trom  the  son  of  an  old  labourer,  for  hi?  father.  J.  Moxham  knew  an  instance  in  the  town 
a S°j  S-6nt  ^at^er  and  mother  10 1.  four  years  ago.  Two  years  ago  he  enabled  his 
orouier  and  sister  to  join  him  ; and  last  year  he  sent  his  parents  4 1.  Both  Mr.  Moxham 
ana  Mr.  Lorcoran  are  in  the  habit  of  cashing  bills  from  America,  and  believe  that  800/.  per 
nnum  is  sent  by  the  labouring  classes  in  that  country  into  this  barony : but  it  is  princi- 
I5  T‘I  intenc*ed  to  take  out  some  remaining  members  of  the  family. 

ihose  wl>o  beg  are  certainly  better  off  than  the  old,  who  depend  on  their  relatives  ; but 
them”  VV0U  d Starve’”  said  baaguire,  “ sooner  than  go  out;  their  principles  would  notallow 

The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  for  their  support. 

there  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  age  or  sex  of  those  who  are  put  on  the  protestant  list  (the 
y one  m the  parish) ; but  at  present  they  are  all  above  60  years  of  age ; the  number  is  16. 
collected  averages  weekly  3 s.,  which  is  divided  twice  a year,  in  sums  varying 
1 ln°  6 distress  to  be  relieved.  Since  roman-catholics  have  refused  to  pay  tithe,. 

„ £?°r  0 . “at  persuasion  have  been  struck  off.  Money  alone  is  given. 

_■  ere  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish.  The  wages  of’ the  poor  do  not  afford  half  provi- 
s or  their  youth,  much  less  a support  for  their  age.”  There  is  a general  desire  that 
prov,sion  should  be  made  for  the  destitute;  but  the  farmers  are  afraid  of  being  taxed  for 
wb‘cb  they  could  not  afford,  even  though  the  amount  were  not  greater  than 
In  t now  £*ve  charity.  True,  they  would  be  relieved  from  the  support  of  vagrants; 

Q ey  would  not  feel  the  relief,  as  they  do  not  now  feel  the  pressure.  They  have  fre- 
F F quently 
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quently  expressed  a desire  to  see  the  proprietors  and  absentees  taxed  for  that  purpose.  In 
these  opinions  four  witnesses  concurred.  The  Rev.  Mr.  R.  remarked,  “ that  the  occupiers 
of  land  were  not  able  to  pay  anything  towards  such  an  institution.  Many  small  fanners 
sending  buttermilk  into  this  town  to  sell  cannot  afford  to  use  it  themselves.  We  cannot 
pay  for  such  a provision  ; but  if  you  give  it  for  nothing,  we  will  be  glad  to  take  it.” 


Examinations  taken  by  

John  Spencer,  Esq. 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Thomas  Burke,  farmer,  who  holds  20  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself.- Rev.  Mr 

Parish  Killashee.  O’Ferrall,  p.  p.— Christopher  Geeiian,  day-labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  protestant  curate.— 

Bar.  Moi/dow.  Rev.  Mr.  Price,  wesleyan  clergyman. — Michael  Siianley,  schoolmaster,  surveyor,  and  occa- 

— sionally  labourer  for  hire.— Valentine  Skipton,  esq.,  j.  p. — Robert  Wilson,  middle  landlord. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  amounts  in  the  parish  to  about  50 
occupiers  of  small  farms,  and  as  many  labourers.  None  of  these  support  themselves  by 
begging,  they  are  all  maintained  by  their  relations.  This  is  the  number  in  a population  of 
3,50b.  The  old  men,  though  not  able  to  work  the  farm,  yet  do  many  serviceable  jobs, 
and  thus  contrive  to  alleviate  the  burthen  of  their  support:  they  generally  too  retain  the  title 
to  the  farms.  Sometimes  there  arises  a jealousy  among  the  children  at  bearing  the  exclu- 
sive burthen  of  the  father’s  support,  but  not  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  old  persons.  They 
in  general  live  with  the  child  who  remains  in  the  old  residence,  and  make  frequent  vists  to 
the  other  children;  the  main  burthen  of  support  however  rests  on  one. 

The  support  of  the  aged  must  of  course  press  on  the  children;  but  it  is  little  felt  by  the 
occupiers  of  farms,  though  in  scarce  seasons  they  too  have  been  distressed  by  it.  At  such 
times  the  labourers  get  meal  on  credit,  for  which  they  afterwards  pay  at  an  additional  tax 
of  50,  sometimes  too  per  cent.  Of  course  the  pressure  of  the  parents  then  must  be  deeply 
felt;  yet  all  the  witnesses  agreed  in  the  following  statement,  that  only  two  instances 
occurred  of  the  parent  being  obliged  to  leave  the  house.  One  of  those,  supported  by  his 
son,  went  to  a married  daughter ; the  other,  supported  before  that  by  his  daughter,  who  in 
summer  earned  3d.  a day  by  hay-making,  &c.,  and  in  winter  got  occasional  employment, 
went  to  his  nephew.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to  give  a claim  to  this  sup- 
port scarcely  extends  beyond  that  of  parent.  There  are  in  this  parish  no  persons  infirm 
from  age  without  children.  There  are  two  or  three  old  persons  labouring  under  other  infir- 
mities, who  live  by  going  about  among  the  neighbours,  getting  a meal  from  one  ancl  a lodg- 
ing from  another.  There  are  no  cases  of  young  men  subscribing  from  their  wages  for  the 
aged  poor  who  happen  to  be  without  relations.  In  the  case  of  emigrants,  it  very  often  hap- 
pens that  they  send  money  to  take  out  the  family,  and  among  them  the  old  people.  The 
priest  mentioned  the  instance  of  two  young  girls,  named  Scally,  who  went  to  America,  and 
before  a year  sent  home  10/.  to  their  father.  The  young  people  have  never  emigrated  from 
this  paisii  leaving  the  old  without  any  means. 

In  the  parish  there  does  not  exist  any  congregational  poor  list.  The  charities  are  given 
without  any  fixed  rule.  Such  a mode  would  be  more  respectable.  The  only  weekly  col- 
lection made  is  in  the  church.  The  number  on  the  list  is  22,  all  old,  and  chiefly  widows. 
The  money  is  distributed  without  regard  to  religious  persuasion,  there  being  only  three 
protestants  on  the  list.  The  amount  is  about  11 1.  yearly.  In  the  chapel  there  are  occa- 
sional collections  for  cases  of  distress,  which  may  amount  to  about  30  s.  a year. 

It  certainly  would  not  be  possible  for  them,  looking  to  the  wages  of  labourers,  to  lay  by 
for  the  wants  of  old  age,  nor  even  if  wages  were  higher ; there  exist  no  means  of  disposing 
of  such  things,  so  as  to  make  an  effectual  provision  for  old  age.  Some  persons  having 
some  trivial  mean3  besides  their  labour  have  done  so  by  hoarding.  • 

The  principle  of  a provision  for  the  poor  infirm  through  age  has  met  with  a favourable 
consideration,  but  the  witnesses  had  not  heard  the  details  discussed  in  the  parish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

'.  Mr.  Carbry,  general  merchant. — Mr.  Dwyer,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Ganby,  baker,  grocer  and 

michael  and  ^Bcilly - sP,r't  dealer- — Rev.  Mr.  Hudson. — Mr.  Keenagh,  baker. — Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  presbyterian 

macormic.  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Donoghoe,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Mr.  Williams,  town-serjeant  an 

Bar.  Ardagli.  under  a£ent  t0  Lord  Longford. 

There  are  no  accurate  data  whereon  to  calculate  the  amount  of  destitute  persons 
through  age;  but  all  the  witnesses  agreed,  that  the  nearest  approximation  to  the 
might  be  made  by  considering  the  number  of  families  in  the  parish  possessed  0 caP 
sufficient  to  support  those  members  of  them  who  were  infirm  from  age.  These 
divide  into  day  labourers,  and  small  farmers  who  employ  no  labourers.  The  la 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  destitute  when  infirm  from  years,  because  they  either  trans 
title  of  their  farms  to  their  children,  and  are  in  return  supported  by  them,  even  tlioug 
pay  the  full  value  in  rent;  or  if  they  retain  possession,  they  are  looked  upon  as  S,UPP  , Qur 
their  children,  though  the  real  value  of  the  farm  may  arise  from  the  childrens 
There  are  600  families  of  the  former,  and  500  of  the  latter  class  in  the  parish.  n 
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third  family  there  is  one  person  infirm  from  age : thus  there  will  be  aoo  persons,  male  and 
female,  of  the  labouring  class,  and  165  of  the  farming  class  infirm  from  age.  Of  these  the 
farming  class  are,  almost  without  exception,  supported  by  their  families.  The  hired 
labourers  are  more  destitute,  and  are  supported  in  the  various  ways  before  mentioned. 
About  12  of  the  200  beg  their  bread  from  door  to  door  ; seven  or  eight  are  assisted  to  the 
extent  of  from  10  s.  to  15  s.  per  annum  from  a collection  in  the  presbyterian  meeting-house  ; 
from  16  to  18  from  the  collection  in  the  established  church,  which  varies  from  30 1.  to  40/. 
annually.  Lord  Longford  allows  10 1.  per  annum  for  bread,  and  one  of  the  Edgeworth  family 
5 to  he  distributed  weekly  to  persons  on  the  latter  list ; Lady  Longford  gives  40  l.  per 
annum  for  clothing  and  blankets,  distributed  at  Christmas  among  about  50  old  persons ; 
15  small  houses,  with  a garden  to  each  of  10  perches,  are  given  by  Lord  Longford  rent-free 
to  distressed  families.  They  contain  at  present  14  persons  of  each  sex  past  their  labour. 
There  are  besides  seven  old  persons  assisted  or  supported  by  Lord  Longford,  with  sums 
varying  from  2 /.  to  3 6 Z.  annually.  About  50 1.  per  annum  is  collected  in  the  town  by  occa- 
sional subscriptions,  a fair  proportion  of  which  is  given  to  cases  of  infirmity  from  age.  These 
are  the  only  regular  funds  for  the  relief  of  the  aged.  About  100  persons,  among  whom  are 
many  obtaining  relief  from  the  above  sources,  gain  their  chief  support  from  the  middling 
classes.  The  age  at  which  the  poor  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  from  labour 
varies,  according  to  constitution,  from  50  to  65. 

The  support  of  destitute  persons  usually  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon  the  nearest 
relatives,  at  least  as  far  as  children,  brothers  and  sisters.  Should  they  refuse  their  aid,  they 
are  looked  upon  among  their  own  equals  with  the  greatest  abhorrence.  The  heads  of  fa- 
milies feel  a right  to  their  support  when,  aged,  as  proper  possessors  of  the  farm  occupied  by 

the  family.  Rev.  Mr.  O’D said,  “ they  retained  the  title  to  the  farm  to  avoid  collision 

with  the  daughters-in-law ; ” to  which  Mr.  W and  Rev.  Mr.  K add,  “ that  a case  of 

such  disagreement  is  very  rare,  perhaps  one  in  ten  instances.”  M r.  Williams  mentioned,  that 
Lord  Longford’s  rule  was  never  to  acknowledge  the  child  as  tenant  during  the  father’s  life- 
time. The  children  (according  to  all  the  witnesses)  constantly  pinch  themselves  in  order  to 
support  their  parents  ; but  the  latter  are  of  course  exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  which 
affect  the  former.  The  degree,  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to  give  a claim  extends  through 
the  connexions  of  brother,  sister  and  parent,  to  other  more  distant  ties. 

Though  their  neighbours  are  well  disposed  to  assist  the  aged,  the  witnesses  did  not  know 
of  any  case  where  they  were  supported  wholly  among  their  neighbours  by  alternate  assist- 
ance. No  subscriptions  are  made  from  the  wages  of  the  young  single  'labourers  for  the 

support  of  the  infirm.  Mr.  C stated  that  he  had  opportunities  of  knowing  remittances 

were  received  from  friends  who  had  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  as  the  money  is  frequently 
paid  through  his  hands.  About  1 20 1.  per  annum  comes  in  that  way  into  the  parish;  it  is 
principally  intended  to  take  friends  out,  and  about  12 1.  of  it  is  appropriated  for  the  support 
of  destitute  relations  at  home.  Mr.  Williams  knew  of  two  instances  within  the  year;  one 
daughter  having  sent  6/.,  and  two  others  9 /.  between  them,  to  their  father. 

Those  who  depend  upon  alms  are  generally  better  off  than  those  who  have  young  rela- 
tions to  support  them.  The  disinclination  to  beg  is  very  great,  from  a fear  of  bringing 
shame  on  their  children. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  do  not  subscribe  regularly  for  their  support,  which  is 
given  principally  by  the  middle  classes,  six  or  eight  different  families  of  whom  contribute 
alternately,  without  any  understanding  among  each  other,  to  the  support  of  the  same  indi- 
viduals, who,  through  long  acquaintance,  have  established  a sort  of  claim  upon  them,  and 
who  thus  subsist  by  private  begging,  which  is  considered  more  reputable  than  public. 

There  is  no  rule  either  among  protestants  or  presbyterians  as  to  the  age  at  which  a person 
is  placed  on  the  congregational  poor  list.  Those  on  the  protestant  list  at  present  are  mostly 
under  50 ; many  of  these  would  never  apply  for  charity.  Those  on  the  presbyterian  list  are 
principally  old  persons,  and  their  claims  on  both  are  determined  by  the  degree  of  distress, 
lhis  mode  of  relief  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  even  private  begging.  There  are  at 
present  on  the  protestant  list  20  heads  of  families,  but  sometimes  there  are  four  times  as 
many  applicants.  The  presbyterian  collection  is  distributed  yearly  or  half-yearly  ; 10s.  or 
to  each  person;  the  number  relieved  being  determined  by  the  amount  of  the  money, 
which  is  from  7 l.  to  8 Z.  annually;  the  protestant  collection  is  from  30  Z.  to  40  Z.  annually  ; 
food  is  never  given  by  the  congregations. 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  destitute  aged.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  mere 
wages  of  labour  in  youth  could  not  enable  them  to  provide  against  the  wants  of  age ; none 
have  ever  done  so,  who  began  as  labourers.  Rev  Mr.  O’D — — stated  that  the  general 
opinion  of  the  parish  was  in  favour  of  a tax,  not  on  land  merely,  but  on  all  sorts  of  pro- 
Tlf 1 n Prov^e  f°r  *h®  infirm  from  age ; and  that  the  poorer  classes  particularly  desired  it. 

the  Rev.  Mr.  K mentioned  that  he  had  conversed  on  the  subject  with  farmers  since  the 

arrival  of  the  Commissioners  ; that  they  approved  of  the  principle,  and  would  willingly  con- 
tribute their  share,  but  that  they  expressed  great  alarm  lest  a provision  for  the  infirm  might 
iead  to  a further  extension  of  the  principle  with  its  abuses.  He  himself  believed  charity 

to  be  a religious  duty,  and  thought  the  law  had  no  right  to  enforce  it.  Mr.  K said  he 

represented  the  feelings  of  a great  number  when  he  expressed  himself  in  favour  of  a 
support  for  the  infirm,  especially  from  a tax  on  absentees,  one  of  whom  draws  10,000 1.  per 
annum  from  the  country,  and  3,000  l.  from  this  parish,  without  contributing  anything  to 
the  support  of  the  poor. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Gerald  Beere.— Dr.  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon. — William  Cox,  labourer Mr.  William 

Curries Rev.  Michael  Mullen,  parish-priest. — Patrick  Murtagh,  labourer.— Hemat 

O’Connor,  esq. — James  West,  esq.,  j.p. 

The  witnesses  could  not  form  any  accurate  estimate  of  the  number  of  those  unable  to 
support  themselves  by  their  labour;  but  in  this  district  scarcely  any  of  the  old  people  are 
driven  to  beg.  The  greater  number  are  supported  by  their  relations,  some  lew  are  assisted 
by  congregational  collections,  and  the  richer  classes  contribute  freely,  and  give  large  quan- 
tities of  clothes  at  Christmas.  About  60  is  the  age  at  which  they  become  incapable,  but 
many  endeavour  to  work  later,  and  are  allowed  wages,  which  they  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  earn. 

The  old  people  feel  a right  to  be  supported  by  their  young  relations,  a claim  in  which  the 
young  cheerfully  acquiesce ; nor  is  it  felt  to  be  a burthen  when  the  support  of  the  parents 
falls  exclusively  on  one  son.  Besides,  the  old  people  are  usually  worth  their  keeping,  being 
useful  to  mind  the  house  and  children,  &c.  Dr.  Cotter  says,  “ they  exhibit  great°anxiety 
to  get  medical  relief  for  their  aged  parents/’  if  it  was  only,  as  they  say,  “ to  have  them  to 
look,  at.”  Sometimes  their  relatives  are  scarcely  in  a condition  to  support  them,  and  then 
of  course,  the  burthen  presses  very  severely,  yet  it  very  seldom  leads  to  any  ill-feelinv  or 
quarrelling. 

There  are  some  few  old  persons  who,  not  having  young  relatives,  go  about  amono-  the 
neighbours,  and  obtain  a share  of  a meal  from  one  and  a night’s  lodging  from  another.  Re- 
mittances are  frequently  sent  to  old  persons  from  the  colonies  and  America,  and  sometimes 
considerable  sums.  Entire  families  too  are  often  sent  for  to  go  out  to  their  relations. 

There  are  but  very  few  old  persons  in  this  parish  who  resort  to  begging ; it  is  the  last 
resource,  and  they  will  bear  any  hardship  before  they  have  recourse  to  it ; yet  those  who  do 
beg  are  not  considered  near  as  badly  off  as  many  poor  householders  who  are  ashamed  to 
do  so. 

The  gentry  do  not  form  any  regular  contribution  fund,  but,  as  was  stated  previously/they 
behave  very  generously  to  the  poor;  this,  however,  is  not  the  case  with  absentees,  who  con- 
tribute nothing. 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish,  and  the  opinion  of  witnesses  was  divided  as  to  the 
necessity  of  any  provision  for  the  aged.  If,  however,  the  labourers  had  constant  employ- 
ment a provision  would  be  unnecessary,  as  they  are  most  anxious  to  support  their  aged 
parents. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Conlon. — Rev.  T.  Caulfield,  rector. — Michael  Finney,  beggar. — Patrick  Geraghty. 
— Iiev.  J.  Kearney,  r.  v. — Peggy  Kieunon,  beggar,  with  three  children,  her  husband  begging 
with  three  more  in  another  part  of  the  country. — Mr.  Charles  Lennon,  farmer.— Mr,  Pillin' 
Lenon,  farmer. — John  Miars,  labourer.— John  Monveal,  miller. — Thomas  Stubbs,  esq.,J. r, of 
Cork,  residing  here. 

There  are  about  80  destitute  and  infirm  persons  in  the  parish,  the  greater  number  of 
whom  support  themselves  by  begging;  some  of  them  are  supported  by  relations,  but  the  re- 
latives get  tired  of  them  when  they  remain  a long  time  with  them,  and  are  pinched  them- 
selves. Even  the  neighbours  will  give  an  old  neighbour  who  becomes  destitute  as  much  as 
they  can  afford.  . 

If  at  all  able,  the  relations  deem  it  a duty  to  support  their  destitute  kinsmen.  Sometimes 
the  son  seems  to  feel  it  a burthen  to  support  the  aged  parent,  when  his  wife  is  not  well  in- 
clined towards  the  old  man. 

The  most  of  the  working  classes  are  not  in  a condition  to  give  their  destitute  parents 
proper  sustenance ; very  few  can  give  them  milk  with  the  potatoes.  . 

Michael  Fenney,  a beggar,  says,  “ I am  69  years  of  age ; L had  about  four  acres  ot 
mountain  of  3 l.  3 s.  rent;  I gave  it  up  to  my  son,  as  I was  unable  to  till  it,  and  went  to 
beg.  Many  old  men  of  the  same  parish  did  the  same,  but  they  are  all  dead ; I do  not  know 
any  person  now  who  has  done  so.  I was  getting  old  and  weak,  and  could  not  work  hard 
enough.  My  son  goes  every  year  to  England  to  work  ; he  has  no  employment  but  during  bis 
stay  in  England ; while  he  is  away  his  sister  keeps  five  in  the  house,  and  eats  potatoes  an 
salt.  My  son  would  support  me  if  he  could  ; he  is  not  able,  and  said  he  would  not;-  *am 
much  better  off  than  if  I lived  with  him  ; I get  plenty  of  potatoes,  some  milk,  and  e«n 
meat.  I could  very  seldom  get  milk  from  him,  and  never  meat.  I gave  him  up  my  land  wi 
the  intention  of  begging ; I should  have  done  so  even  though  I knew  he  would  not  sappor 
me;  the  interest  in  it  would  not  sell  for  3 7.  He  is  able  to  nil  about  an  acre,  and  cannot  ge 
manure  for  more.  The  grass  of  the  rest  for  a cow  is  not  worth  more  than  from  igs/to  J,  ’ 
He  will  have  about  five  barrels,  of  56  stone  each,  from  the  acre ; his  winter  stock  of  pota  * 
is  often  out  before  the  new  ones  come  in;  he  must  stint  himself  then  and  use  weeds; 
credit  also  for  provisions,  and  is  charged  5s.  per  cwt.  over  market  price;  he  endeavours 
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pay  for  the  meal  first,  that  he  may  get  it  again  when  another  scarce  season  may  come,  and 
then  the  landlord  must  get  his  rent.” 

Pat  Geraghty  and  Philip  Lennon,  fanners,  say,  the  infirm  parent  being  dependant  for  his 
support  on  his  relations,  often  leads  to  ill  feeling;  his  daughter-in-law  first  begins  to  dislike 
the  old  man  ; he  is  at  every  turn  taunted,  coming  in  and  going  out,  till  at  length  lie  sees 
clearly  he  is  in  the  way,  and  lakes  to  the  road  as  the  last  resource,  when  he  finds  if  impos- 
sible to  remain  any  longer. 

A parent  is  the  degree  of  relationship  which  is  supposed  to  give  a claim  to  the  des- 
titute for  support  from  relations;  but  sometimes  others  more  distantly  related  are  thus 
•supported. 

The  aged  poor  who  have  no  relations  able  to  support  them  always  get  their  meals,  up  and 
down,  from  the  neighbours  for  awhile  after  they  become  distressed.  They  always  be<*in  to 
beg  privately  in  this  way,  but  when  the  neighbours  get  tired  of  them  they  are  obliged  to  go 
through  the  country  to  seek  alms. 

A good  deal  of  money  was  formerly  remitted  from  persons  who  had  emigrated,  to  their 
poor  relations  in  this  country,  but  not  so  much  within  the  last  three  years  as  used  to  be. 

John  Monreal,  miller,  says,  “ they  take  more  to  America  than  they  send  back.” 

The  beggars  who  go  out  seeking  alms  are  better  off,  in  point  of  food,  than  the  infirm  poor 
who  are  living  with  their  relations,  though  the  latter  are  better  taken  care  of. 

Michael  Fenney  says,  “ I am  much  better  off  than  those  living  with  their  relations  ; I go 
every  year  to  my  own  country,  but  never  beg  there;  I would  be  ashamed  ; I am  never  hungry 
now ; I used  to  be  sometimes  when  I lived  with  my  son ; I saw  it  was  no  use  to  stay.  If  I 
had  a wife  and  children  I would  not  be  ashamed  to  let  them  beg;  would  not  that  be  better 
than  to  put  my  neighbour’s  duck  or  goose  in  the  pot?” 

There  are  no  subscriptions  among  the  gentry  for  relieving  the  poor,  except  in  seasons  of 
particular  distress. 

The  money  collected  at  places  of  public  worship  is  given  to  the  most  destitute  in  the 
parish,  without  any  religious  distinction. 

This  mode  of  support  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging. 

A great  many  would  wish  to  see  a provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  the  majority 
would  not  willingly  accede  to  any  compulsory  tax  for  that  purpose,  lest  in  time  it  may  be- 
come more  extensive.  It  is  thought  that  constant  employment  at  moderate  wages  would 
enable  the  labourers  to  support  their  aged  parents  ; they  are  most  willing  to  do  so. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  p.  p. — Laurence  Lloyd  Henry,  esq.  j.  r. — Mr.  Michael  Hope,  farmer. 

— Rev.  Robert  A.  Martin,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Seery,  farmer. — Robert  Morgan 

Tighe,  esq.,  j.  p. — The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons,  infirm  through  age,  is  about  50,  perhaps  more;  the 
greater  number  of  whom,  perhaps  40,  support  themselves  by  begging.  A few  are  supported 
by  their  relations,  about  10  by  their  neighbours,  and  scarcely  any  by  the  richer  classes. 
The  age  at  which  they  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  is  about  60  ; but  many 
become  infirm  at  50,  from  exposure  to  wet,  insufficient  clothing,  and  other  privations. 

The  support  of  destitute  persons  usually  devolves  as  a duty  upon  the  nearest  relation, 
until  his  own  family  becomes  large,  when  the  others  must  beg.  The  younger  branches  of 
the  family  very  frequently  support  the  elder,  the  child  considering  it  a duty  to  his  parent 
to  do  so.  They  are  not  however  in  a condition  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  younger  attach  equally  to  the  aged. 

The  support  of  the  aged  often  presses  severely  upon  the  younger  branches  of  the  family, 
whose  means  are  frequently  inadequate  to  their  own  necessities.  The  degree  of  relation- 
S”JP,W^’C^  *s  felt  to  give  a claim,  extends,  Mr.  Hope  says,  as  far  as  first  cousins. 

1 he  aged  who  have  no  relations  to  support  them  begin  by  living  with  their  neighbours, 
obtaining  from  one  food,  from  another  lodging,  &c.  and  end  by  becoming  permanent 
beggars.  It  is  common  to  receive  assistance  from  friends  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
’colonies. 

The  aged  and  infirm  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food.  The  beggar  is  equally  well, 
if  not  better,  off  than  those  who  have  young  relations  to  support  them.  But  the  disinclina- 
tion to  beg  is,  according  to  all  the  witnesses,  very  great ; they  will  sometimes  almost  starve 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  made  for  the  poor.  In  seasons  of  scarcity  great  exer- 
-tions  have  been  used  to  relieve  them,  and  there  is  a weekly  collection  in  the  church,  which, 
under  the  minister’s  direction,  lias  been  always  given  indiscriminately  to  protestants  and 
catholics.  “ Absentees,”  says  Lord  Westmeath,  who  possess  considerable  property  in  the 
^country,  « do  not  contribute,1  with  one  distinguished  exception,  Mr.  Tighe,  of  Woodstock, 
m the  county  Kilkenny.”  In  this  the  other  witnesses  agreed. 

The  congregational  collections  are  given  in  general  to  the  most  indigent. ' The  number 
'.on^le  list  is  about  20.  The  largest  sum  collected  weekly'is  about  7 s. 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  destitute  and  aged.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  it 
would  be  quite  impossible  for  labourers  to  provide  from  the  earning^  of  their  youth  against 
the  wants  of  their  age.  The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  stated  by  three  witnesses  to 
p *n  favour  of  a provision  for  tbe  infirm  and  aged.  Lord  Westmeath  said,  “ great  variety 
■of  opinion  exists  as  to  whether  such  would  be  relief  or  aggravation.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


. Rev.  John  Burke,  p.  p — Rev.  Adolphus  Drought,  protestant  curate. — William  Fagan,  farmer 

— Mr.  Simon  Fagan,  farmer. — Thomas  I-Ialfin,  farmer.— Captain  Pakeniiam,  j.  p.— William 
' Dutton  Pollard,  esq.,  j.  p. — Nicoiilas  Rieve,  farmer. 

The  number  of  those  who  are  impotent  through  age  is  very  great,  and  of  these  nrmv 
live  by  begging,  many  also  by  their  relations  ; a great  number  of  them  are  supported' bv 
their  neighbours,  and  some  by  the  proprietor  of  the  village.  The  age  at  which  they  be- 
come incapable  is  said  to  be  from  50  to  60  ; after  that  they  break  very  last,  from  the  want  of 
proper  nourishment. 

The  support  of  the  destitute  usually  falls  on  the  relations ; always  in  the  case  of  parents 
though  the  relations  very  often  are  unable;  and  then  all  the  vicissitudes  to  which  the 
younger  are  subject  must  be  endured  by  the  old  ; besides,  it  often  causes  discord  being 
obliged  to  give  this  support.  The  claim  for  support  seldom  goes  farther  than  parents  but 
occasionally  to  cousins,  according  to  the  terms  on  which  they  have  lived.  ’ 

The  aged  poor  without  relatives  go  about  among  the  neighbours,  and  thus  support 
themselves;  and  when  not  able,  food  is  sent  to  them.  In  many  cases,  persons  who  have 
emigrated  have  sent  home  money  to  their  poor  relatives,  and  also  sent  for  them. 

Many  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food,  and  those  suffer  less  privations  than  the 
others  who  depend  on  relations;  yet  the  disinclination  to  begging  is  very  great. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  form  no  regular  subscription  for  the  aged  poor,  “ while 
• those  who  do  not  reside,”  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Burke,  p.  p.,  " send  nothing  but  ejectments 
and  lattitats.” 

None  are  assisted  by  collections  but  protestant  widows  and  sometimes  old  men,  and  this 
is  deemed  much  more  respectable  than  beggars.  The  number  on  the  list  is  17  or 
18,  mostly  widows,  and  the  largest  weekly  collection  about  25  s.;  no  food  is  given  hv 
the  congregations,  and  the  amount  given  to  each  individual  is  about  two  o-uineas  per 
annum.  D 1 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish. 

Looking  at  the  earnings  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  was  deemed  impossible  for  them  to 
lay  up  m youth  a provision  for  age. 

Witnesses  have  no  doubt  that,  if  it  was  properly  explained  to  the  people  of  the  parish, 
the  opinion  would  be  most  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  aged  poor. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  James  Alexander,  rector.— Rev.  John  Curran,  p.  p.— George  M.  T.  Drought,  esq.,  police 
magistrate.— Matthew  Keeffe,  farmer.— David  Moore,  shopkeeper.— Peter  Pur'don,  esq. 


■ ^,IERE  a "reat  difference  of  opinion  regarding-  the  number  of  persons  in  the  parish, 
infirm  and  destitute  through  age.  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  thought  there  were  400;  300  of 
whom  supported  themselves  by  begging.  Mr.  Pur don  thought  the  number  about  70, 
and  that  the  greater  number  were  supported  by  their  relations ; and  Mr.  Keefe  said, 
there  was  over  100  such  persons  permanently  in  the  parish,  who  were  in  general  be°<>ars. 
A few  are  supported  by  their  neighbours,  and  very  little  assistance  is  given  by  the  richer 
classes. 

^The^age  at  which  the  poor  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  is 

The  support  of  destitute  persons  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  on  their  relations,  when 
ab^i. a,  , 11  1S  very  common  for  the  younger  branches  of  families  to  support  the  old. 

Children  very  seldom  feel  aggrieved  by  the  burthen  of  an  aged  parent’s  support,  which 
often  presses  most  heavily  upon  them,  particularly  when  they  have  a family  of  their  own. 
Ihe  aged  person  can  never  get  any  better  nourishment  than  the  ordinary  food  of  the  family, 
a potato  and  are  subject  to  all  the  chances  caused  by  want  of  employment,  failure  of  crops, 
&c.  to  which  the  best  are  liable.  J 


b^The  aged  who  have  no  relations  to  support  them,  beg  among  their  friends  and  neigh- 
grated*16^  ^ ^rec^uen^y  sen^  ^ome  fr°m  America  to  the  friends  of  persons  who  have  emi- 

Many  old  people  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food,  but  not  always  in  their  own 
neighbourhood;  and  all  the  witnesses  said,  that  those  beggars  were  much  better  off  than 
those  who  lived  with  their  relations.  The  disinclination  to  beg  is  very  great,  so  much 
so,  that.  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  said,  nothing  but  absolute  necessity  will  induce  them  to  have 
recourse  to  it. 

There  is  no  subscription  made  by  the  gentry  for  the  support  of  the  ao-ed  and  in«rm,  or 
tor  any  class,  except  rarely,  and  in  seasons  of  particular  distress. 

There  are  two  churches,  and  27  destitute,  selected  without  regard  to  age  or  religion,  are 
assisted  by  the  collections  of  one,  and  12  by  the  collections  at  the  other;  but  the  allow- 
ance is  not  at  all  sufficient  for  their  support;  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  beg  also. 

lhere  are  no  almshouses  of  any  description. 
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It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses,  that  to  make  any  saving  from  the  earnings  of  their 
youth,  as  a provision  against  the  wants  of  age,  was  perfectly  impossible. 

J With  regard  to  the  legal  provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  Rev.  Mr.  Curran  thought  the 
general  opinion  was  “ strongly  in  favour’'  of  it.  Mr.  Drought  thought  that,  in  general,  the 
principle  of  such  a provision  was  approved  of,  but  that  it  was  dreaded ; great  evils  may 
spring  from  it ; and  David  Moore  thought  that  the  general  opinion  was  not  in  favour  of  it, 
but  that  among  intelligent  people  it  was. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Arabin,  esq.,  j.  p — Dr.  Bewley,  physician,  &c. — Cuthbert  Clibborn,  esq.,  j.  p. — 
Daniel  Cluffy,  labourer — Joseph  Morton  Daly,  esq. — Mr.  George  Dixon,  farmer. — Mr. 
Egan,  landholder. — Mr.  Barney  Farrell,  farmer — Patrick  Kennedy,  labourer. — Hugh 
Lanigan,  farmer. — Rev.  Patrick  Lee,  parish  priest. — Mr.  John  Lowe,  farmer.— Mr.  Edward 
Meares,  farmer. — Patrick  Mulvanny,  labourer — Rev.  William  O’Brien,  roman-catholic 
curate. — Rev.  Arthur  Rolleston,  protestant  rector.— Mr.  Charles  Sweeney,  farmer. 

There  are  many  infirm  through  age  in  the  town,  but  few  in  the  country;  and  the  pro- 
portion to  the  population  is  a very  small  one.  Of  those  in  town,  1 9 are  supported  by  their 
relations,  and  several  in  the  country.  Some  are  in  part  supported  by  collections  made  at 
places  of  public  worship,  and  a few  by  the  neighbours.  The  age  at  which  they  become 
unable  to  support  themselves  is  about  60. 

The  duty  of  supporting  the  aged  is,  almost  without  exception,  regarded  by  the  nearest 
relatives  as  a peculiarly  sacred  one;  and  the  old  people  feel  such  support  to  be  their  right. 
The  former  occupant  of  any  “ holding,”  however  small,  usually  resides  as  matter  of  course, 
if  not  of  absolute  right,  with  the  son  who  succeeds  him ; and  though  this  presses  sometimes 
very  severely,  yet  the  burthen  is  borne  with  great  willingness. 

It  is  usually  the  practice  of  this  class  to  make  as  extensive  a circuit  in  search  of  provisions 
as  their  strength  will  permit.  Sometimes  money  is  remitted  to  them  from  relatives  who  have 
emigrated  to  America.  Mr.  Clibborn  has  very  lately  received  a remittance  from  America 
of  this  kind : it  amounted  to  8 1. 

A neighbourhood  is  commonly  found  better  able  to  support  persons  of  this  class  than  the 
generality  of  their  younger  relatives ; yet  nothing  but  extreme  want  will  induce  such  persons 
to  beg. 

In  cases  of  temporary  and  peculiar  distress  the  gentry  subscribe.  Within  the  last  two 
years  upwards  of  750  persons  were  relieved  from  a fund  of  this  description.  Mr.  Daly 
himself  has  not  long  since  given  away  15  tons  of  meal.  In  some  instances,  absentees  living 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland  contribute ; but  Mr.  Lee,  p.  p.  says,  that  absentees  living  abroad 
seldom  give  anything.  It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  a labour- 
ing man  to  lay  by  for  the  wants  of  old  age,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Battie,  farmer. — John  Boylon,  labourer. — John  Bracken,  farmer  and  road  contractor. 
—Rev.  Michael  Browne,  ‘rector. — James  Doherty,  cooper — Mr.  Edward  Fielding, 

governor  of  gaol. — Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  minister Michael  Glin,  labourer. — John 

M'Garry,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  James  MacLaughlin,  c.  c. — Richard  Mears,  turnkey. — Mr. 
William  Middleton,  apothecary.— Mr.  Mort  Maiion,  shopkeeper.— George  Reeves,  shop- 
keeper.— James  Ring,  farmer.— Peter  Wallian,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Walsh,  cotton  weaver 
and  labourer. 

There  are  a great  many  in  the  pavisk  impotent  through  age,  mostly  women,  of  whom 
the  greater  number  are  supported  by  begging;  14  are  maintained  by  collections  at  places  of 
worship.  The  age  at  which  the  labouring  classes  break  down  is  from  50  to  60.  Many 
continue  to  work  after,  but  many  also  are  broken  down  before. 

It  is  very  common  in  the  country  for  the  old  to  be  supported  by  their  relations.  Michael 
Glm  said,  “ My  father,  my  mother,  my  sister  and  her  child*  live  with  me.  My  sister  is  of 
no  use  but  to  bind  in  harvest,  for  which  she  gets  4 c/.  a day  for  about  three  weeks.”  John 
•Doylon  also  stated,  " I have  my  mother  and  sister’s  daughter  with  me.  The  child  is  young; 
sue  is  with  me  these  seven  years.  Her  father  and  mother  are  dead.  Every  labourer 
bou^°ltS  ^'S  fatlier  an^  mother.”  Many  indigent  persons  are  supported  by  their  neigh- 

lhe  Rev.  Mr.  Gibson  stated,  “ I knew  a woman  of  my  own  congregation  (presbyterian) 
01  the  name  of  Baxter,  who  died  in  very  great  distress.  She  had  a son,  a weaver,  but  he 
could  not  support  her ; a catholic  beggar-woman  supported  her  for  more  than  three  years,  by 
begging  through  the  country.”  He  further  mentioned  the  following  case:  “ The  wife  and 
family  of  a man  who  had  been  respectable  died  of  want  a short  time  since.  They  could 

not 


* He  admitted,  with  great  reluctance,  that  this  child  was  a bastard. 


0.5. 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Fljnn,  Esq. 


Town  of  Moate. 
Bar.  Clonlonan. 


Parish  and  Town  of 
Mullingar. 
Bar.  Moyashel. 
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Impotent 
thro  iron  Age. 

Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 


not  get  anything  to  eat  at  times  more  than  once  in  two  days ; they  died  rather  than  1 
They  might  have  been  supported  if  their  wants  had  been  known.  I did  not  hear  0f  ttf 
extremity  of  their  distress  until  too  late.”  Those  persons  who  have  gone  abroad  often 
money  home  to  their  relations.  “ I have  known  three  persons  working  in  a coal  mini  ' 
Scotland  to  send  money  home  to  their  relations.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Gibson.)  ln 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  was  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  aged  poor;  especi  II 
the  middle  classes  would  favour  it.  1 al  ? 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Multifarnham. 
Bar.  Corfcaree. 


Rev.  Charles  Browne,  m.  a.,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  protestant  clergyman. — Owen  Daly,  esq  ma  ;s 
trate — James  Dowling,  p.p — Mr.  James  Flanagan,  farmer — Mr.  George  Gibson,  farmer 
Mr.  Denis  Kane,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  farmer. — Sir  Henry  Percy  Nugent  bait" 
magistrate — Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate.  ’’ 


There  are  in  Multifarnham  alone  about  30  aged  destitute  persons  (not  including  those 
who  are  supported  by  their  relations,  who  are  numerous);  about  six  or  eight  of  those  live 
by.  begging.  Very  few  are  supported  by  congregational  collections,  and  some  few  by  their 
neighbours.  J 

The  nearest  relative,  especially  among  the  farmers,  thinks  it  a duty  to  support  the  aged 
or  destitute,  who  are  invariably  treated  with  the  greatest  kindness.  The  elder  branches8  of 
the  family  are  supported  by  the  younger,  and  the  child  never  feels  aggrieved  by  having  to 
bear  exclusively  the  burthen  of  the  parent’s  support..  The  aged  often  visit  their  children 
successively,  but  have  usually  a fixed  home  with  one  of  them.  They  are  constantly  pro- 
vided  with  little  indulgences  by  their  children,  even  when  they  must  themselves  submit  to" 
privation  in  order  to  do  so.  In  this  way  of  course  old  and  young  are  exposed  to  equal 
vicissitudes,  and  the  latter  frequently  suffer  much  from  the  pressure  of  the  former’s  support- 
this,  however,  rarely  leads  to  any  ill  feeling,  even  though  the  degree  of  relationship  maybe 
removed  one  or  two  steps  from  that  of  parent.  1 3 

The  aged  who  are  without  relatives  live  among  their  neighbours,  but  are  not  in  any 
instance  supported  by  subscriptions  from  the  young  men.  Emigrants  frequently  remit 
money  to  enable  their  relatives  to  come  over  to  them.  3 

Many  of  the  aged  go  about  the  neighbourhood  collecting  food.  Those  who  beg  in  this 
manner  are  better  off  than  those  supported  by  their  relations,  but  mendicancy  is  always 
considered  as  a last  resource.  J 

The  gentry  do  not  subscribe,  unless  at  periods  of  famine  or  of  very  urgent  necessity  when 
provisions  are  purchased  from  a common  fund,  and  sold  at  a reduced  price.  Absentees 
very  seldom  subscribe.  The  infirm  generally  are  put  on  the  congregational  poor  list.  This 
mode  of  subsistence  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  Five  are  at  present  on  the 
list,  but  not  more  than  8 d.  is  given  weekly  by  any  congregation.  Food  is  never  given. 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  destitute  aged.  The  only  persons  who  could  at  present 
save  from  their  wages  are  farmers’  boys.  Sir  Percy  Nugent,  Mr.  Dowling  and  some  of  the 
farmers  are  m favour  of  a provision  for  the  destitute ; but  Flanagan  thought  they  were  pretty 
well  supported  already.  e J 11 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Digaens,  Esq. 
W.  Torrens  iU’Cullagli, 
Esq. 

Parishes  fJorelozun, 
Clonmore , Ardcolon, 
and  Kiliuren. 
Bar.  ^hehnalier. 


Rev.  John  Booker,  Kiliuren  parsonage — Mr.  John  Dalton,  farmer,  Foulke’s  Mill.— Mr.  John 
Lett,  farmer,  Kilgevin.  Rev.  Charles  D.  Ogle,  Clonmore  Cottage. — Rev.  John  N.  Stokes, 
Cnstlebridge,  protestant  curate. 

The  present  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  is  very  small ; their  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  population  in  Horetown  is  considerable ; but  in  Clonmore,  Mr.  Lett  states, 
“ very  small,  and  that  more  funds  have  been  collected  there  than  objects  could  be  found 
needing  relief.”  A great  number  of  those  are  supported  by  begging,  but  the  majority  by 
their  children ; none  are  maintained  by  collections  made  at  places  of  public  worship  nor  by 
their  neighbours,  and  only  a few  by  the  richer  classes. 

The  poorer  people  usually  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  at  from 
55  to  60  years  of  age.  J 

The  maintenance  of  destitute  persons  usually  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon  the 
nearest  relatives;  and  the  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  it  when  aged,  as  proper  possessors 
of  the  farm  occupied  by  the  family ; there  is  generally  a stipulation  entered  into.  The 
younger  branches  of  the  family  commonly  support  the  old. 

It  is  thought  a child  does  not  feel  aggrieved  when  bearing  exclusively  the  burthen  of  a 
parent  s support.  It  is  said  by  Mr.  Lett,  that  “ the  aged  are  not  in  fact  burthensome.”  _ 
they  go  about  from  one  married  child  to  another  and  amongst  their  relations,  who  arc  in 
a condition  badly  able  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance.  The  vicissitudes  common  to  their 
young  relations  equally  attach  to  the  aged,  whose  support  very  often  presses  severely  upon 
them  ; this  very  seldom  leads  to  any  ill  feeling.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to 
give  a claim  does  not  often  extend  beyond  parents. 

The  aged  who  are  without  relations  able  to  support  them,  in  some  cases,  live  amongst  their 
neighbours,  going  one  day  to  share  the  meal  of  one  neighbour,  and  the  next  to  share  that 
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of  another,  receiving  a lodging  from  a third.  The  young  single  labouring  men  have  never 
been  known  to  subscribe  for  their  support.  Instances  have  been  heard  of  their  friends 
having  sent  money  home  to  them  from  Newfoundland,  never  from  elsewhere. 

They  often  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  collecting  food,  and  those  who  de- 
pend upon  the  alms  they  can  thus  obtain  are  better  off  than  those  who  have  young  relatives 
to  support  them ; they  will,  however,  endure  a great  deal  sooner  than  beg.  b 

A few  of  the  gentry  take  one  or  more  as  pensioners  under  their  charge,  but  there  is  no 
regular  subscription  amongst  them  for  their  support. 

Those  who  do  not  reside  upon  their  estates  frequently  contribute. 

There  is  no  fixed  age  at  which  a person  is  put  on  a congregational  poor  list ; this  mode  of 
support  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  There  are  four  or  five  on  the  list  in  Ard 
colon  ; the  largest  sum  given  is  2 s.  a week. 

There  is  no  almshouse  here.  It  would  he  impossible  for  them  to  have  provided  aeainst 
the  wants  of  age  out  of  the  earnings  of  their  youth.  & 

With  regard  to  whether  the  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  favourable  or  not  to  a provi-  ' 
sion  for  those  of  the  infirm  through  age,  it  is  said,  that  at  first  there  would  be  a disinclina- 
tion to  adopt  such  a mode  of  relief;  in  time  this  feeling  would  be  worn  away 
Mr.  Lett  states  that  the  “ majority  of  intelligent  men  with  whom  he  is  acquainted  are 
strongly  opposed  to  any  legal  provision.”  Mr.  Stokes  says,  " the  general  feeling  is,  from 
selnsn  motives,  m favour  of  a provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm.” 

There  is  a feeling  of  pride,  mingled  with  affection,  that  renders  a man  reluctant  to  allow 
Ins  aged  relations  to  seek  public  support. 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 

County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by- 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
VV.  Torrens  M'CulIagh, 
Esq. 

Parishes  Horetotm, 
Clomnore , Artlcolon, 
and  KiUuren. 
Bar.  Shclmalier. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Bolton,  esq.,  town  of  Gorey.— John  P.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  Barnadowen Rev.  J.  0 

Moore,  Leskinfere  Glebe,  Camolin.— Captain  Owen,  Millmount — Major  Owen,  Woodlands. 

There  are  no  means  of  estimating  the  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  from  a°“>  A 
considerable  proportion  of  them  live  by  begging  ; many  of  them  are  supported  by  then  rela- 
tions, none  by  collections  made  at  places  of  worship,  very  few  by  their  neighbours,  and  not 
a great  many  by  the  richer  classes.  The  age  at  which  the  labouring  classes  usually  become 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  is  from  50  to  60. 

th JhLXPf  ? °The  deStitute  asaa}]y  (levolves,  as  a duty,  upon  their  nearest  relations,  and 
the  .leads  of  families,  m al  cases  when  aged,  feel  themselves  entitled  to  support  as  the  pro- 

Jl6  U htld  by  the  family-  It is  USU&1  for  the  younger  branches  of^lie 
sbSv  iheE  h f ° d;  ,I  S n?t  suPP,osed  that  a child  feels  unwilling  to  bear,  exclu- 
mar  id  PhSd  0jmaintaf,ng  bis  aged  parent.  In  some  instances  the  aged  go  from  one 
mariied  child  to  another  or  from  one  relation  to  another;  and  their  relations  are,  in  o-eneral 
liablP  fnS!hPi:,  y-the'b  7th  ProPer  sustenance.  The  aged  thus  supported  are  necessarily 
3 ^th^  relations,  such  as  low  wages,  want  & 

unnn §h  PTS  °f,  Pro™s-  Th,e  support  of  the  aged  does  not  often  press  heavily 
tlfeir  mvny  Ung?r  ,b'anc!es  °f  the  family,  whose  means  may  frequently  be  insufficient  for 

^ive  a HnirFXfc1  WaftS^  1 In  th?  ™aJ°nty  <?f  instances  the  degree  of  relationship  felt  to 
give  a claim  does  not  extend  beyond  father  and  mother. 

“Vs  a constant  practice  with  many  aged  who  have  no  relations  able  to  support  them  to 
n °n4i.day  Wlth  one  neighbour  and  the  next  day  with  another,  receiving  a lodo-ino-  from 
? y°un,g  unmarried  labouring  men  never  subscribe  from  their  earnings  for  the 
f ■ e aged  who  are  w,thout  relations  able  to  maintain  them.  There  has  not  been 
emigrated  t0  the  colonies  ha™S  remitted  money  to  their 

suJ‘rge^P0°r  al?0ut  lbe  neighbourhood  collecting  food  in  wallets,  with  considerable 
aoreo-avri  ,h0f1wh0  depend  upon  the  alms  they  can  collect  are  unquestionably  better  off 
port  tl!  m*  RUtnn0t  m other  respects,  than  those  who  have  their  young  relations  to  sup- 
and  it  ti  Botfn  statLes’ that  tbe  Poorer  classes  are  very  unwilling  to  take  to  the  road, 
of  subsist^!!0  mia  M,6  for1°1!e  wbose  Parents  never  begged  to  be  driven  to  such  a mode 
asking  Ste  Ce’  T iey  Wll]*  and  they  do>  suffer  long  and  bitterly  before  they  resort  to  alms- 


ntry  d°  re8ularly  subscribe  for  their  support;  some  of  the  better  classes  do 
Th  ' “ore  of  *e  aS?d  tlssbtute  persons  under  their  care,  in  the  nature  of  pensioners, 
contnlwt  • nrany  who  re/ose  t0  contribute,  and  those  who  do  not  reside  upon  their  estates 
conti mute  m a fair  proportion. 

of  ?8'6, f°r  a on  a congregational  poor  list.  The  distribution 

aiwavshco2  ,eIy  ley  °,‘?e  d‘s0rat1011  of  the  clergyman.  This  mode  of  support  is 
ThJ.  “ d mTe'  resPectab]e  ‘baa  togging.  Food  Is  not  given  by  congregations. 
of  2"1: '<=  "o  aimshouses  m this  district  tor  the  destitute  aged.  ConsideSof  the  wages 
ave . „“e;rare  58  n0!  PasslbIe  for  them  to  lay  up  out  of  their  earnings  a provision  for  old 
atfPm,ytJ  ,a  smSle  instance  here  known  of  a labourer  having  out  of  his  earnings 
thosP  «p  *i  t0  niake  such,  a provision.  Captain  Owen  is  decidedly  against  a provision  for 
act  no  l,16  lnllrra  through  age,  who  have  arrived  at  a certain  time  of  life;  he  thinks  it  would 
infirm  a I?8  t0  improvidence.  Mr.  Bolton  thinks  that  an  allowance  to  the  aged  and 
annpnr  lVOf Cl  n0,t  be  liable  to  any  objection.  Amongst  the  great  majority  there  does  not 
tinL  f t0  lS..  1 a Peebng  of  pride  as  would  induce  them  to  refuse  sending  their  aged  rela- 
»ons  to  a public  asylum  for  support.  , & 

°'5,  (1  G 


Parishes  Kilcor- 
mack,  Gorey , Clough 
and  Leskinfere. 
Bar.  Gorey. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  Torrens  M'CuIlagh, 
Esq. 


Richard  Devereux,  esq.,  merchant,  Wexford.— Rev.  William  Hickey,  rector  of  Kilcoman  — 
Rev.  George  Murphy,  roman-catholic  curate,  Wexford. — J.  E.  Redmond,  esq.,  banker  Wei" 
ford.— Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.  m.  p.,  Belmount. — Mr.  John  Walsii,  general  agent,  Wexford  ' 


The  proportion  of  those  who  support  themselves  by  begging  is  not  one  in  qo.  Th 
majority  are  supported  by  their  relations,  a few  by  collections  at' public  places  of  worsliin 
scarcely  any  by  their  neighbours,  and  not  many  by  the  richer  classes.  The  are  when  the 
poorer  classes  usually  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  is  from  50  to°6o. 


Parishes  Maglass, 

Mulranlcin  and 
Rathmacnee. 

Bar.  of  Forth  and  . — j , -r- — ....«  me  yyunver 

Bargy.  branches  of  the  family.  The  child  never  feels  aggrieved  by  bearing  exclusively  the  burtffea 


Parish  Monart. 
Bar.  Scarcxmlsk. 


" Pare.nt  s suPP?rt-  They  sometimes  go  from  one  married  child  to  another,  but  in  gene- 


ral there  is  a provision  for  the  old,  agreed  on  by  the  family ; and  the  father  or  mother 
usually  remains  with  the  child  to  whom  the  house  or  original  farm  may  be  allotted. 

The  vicissitudes  of  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  in  this  way  affect  equally  the  aged 
The  support  of  the  old  presses  more  severely  in  towns  than  in  the  country  on  the  younger 
branches  of  the  family.  This  pressure  very  seldom  leads  to  any  ill  feeling.  The  dereee°of 
relationship  which  is  felt  to  give  a claim  does  not  extend  beyond  uncles  and  aunts.  ° 

It  is  not  the  custom  for  the  aired  without  relations  to  obtain  support  and  assistance  alter- 
nately from  their  neighbours.  It  was  so  formerly.  The  young  single  men  do  not  subscribe 
for  their  support.  They  sometimes  receive  money  to  a considerable  extent  from  friends 
emigrated  to  the  colonies. 

They  do  not  go  about  the  neighbourhood  collecting  food.  Those  who  beg  are  better  off 
as  to  food  than  those  who  have  young  relations  to  support  them.  The  disinclination  to 
beg  is  very  great,  and  they  suffer  great  privations  rather  than  do  so. 

The  gentry  rarely  subscribe  for  their  support.  There  are  few  permanent  pensions  on  the 
rich,  and  no  subscription  fund.  Absentees  contribute  nothing. 

There  is  no  fixed  rule  as  to  the  age  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  congregational  collection 
is  given.  Ibis  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  In  the  parish  of  Wexford  about 


20  receive  weekly  alms;  in  Mulrankin,  about  six  persons  receive  2s.  6 d.  weekly.  The 
them*  SUm  eVC1  §1V6n  aWay  by  ^ conSreoation  is  30s-  a week.  No  food  is  given  by 


There  is  no  almshouse  except  the  house  of  industry.  It  would  in  general  be  quite  impos- 
sible that  they  should  provide  from  the  earnings  of  youth  against  'the  wants  of  are.  No 
instances  of  this  have  been  known.  The  feeling  is  more  in  favour  of  apian  which  would 
give  employment  to  the  able-bodied,  than  for  providing  a separate  maintenance  for  the 
infirm.— (Mr.  Walker.)  It  is  felt  a disgrace  to  allow  the  old  to  want,  or  to  permit  them 

to  receive  support  from  any  but  relatives  or  intimate  friends. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Edward  Cookman,  esq.— Rev.  Michael  Fenwick.— John  Nixon  Nunn,  esq.— Rev.  Solomox 
Richards.— William  Patrick  White,  corn  merchant. 


^HE  number  of  those  impotent  from  age  is  very  small  in  proportion  to  the  population  of 
the  parish;  ot  these,  the  vast  majority  are  supported  by  their  relations,  none  being  main- 
tained by  begging  nor  by  public  collections,  nor  by  the  rich ; the  parish  being  the  property 
of  an  absentee,  the  neighbours  assist  them  occasionally,  but  do  not  support  them:  the  age 
when  this  inability  to  maintain  themselves  comes  on  is  usually  from  gq  to  60. 

The  relations  consider  it  a religious  duty  to  support  the  aged  ; and  in  general,  the  aged 
stipulate,  ere  they  resign  the  farm,  that  they  shall  be  supported.  Sometimes  the  parent  goes 
from  one  child  to  another,  1;o  avoid  the  feeling  that  he  is  aggrieving  one  child,  by  looking 
to  hun  exclusively  for  support.  The  amount  of  food  they  can  require  is  seldom  missed,  and 
though  the  old  must  be  subject  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  young,  as  to  means,  yet  the 
youuo’  do  not  complain  of  supporting  them. 

It  Has  been  seldom  known  to  lead  to  ill  feeling,  bat  the  claim  for  this  support  does  not 
go  farther  than  parents. 


Aged  persons  without  relatives  are  not  supported  by  their  .neighbours,  nor  is  it  the  cus- 
tom for  young  labourers  to  subscribe  for  the  maintenance  of  the  old.  It  sometimes  happens 


^ , — uMiureuauiic  ui  me  uiu.  it  some 

that  remittances  have  been  sent  from  those  who  emigrated  to  their  relatives. 


a,  The7  j?°  at?0Ut  tUe  neighbourhood  with  bags  collecting  food  among  the  neighbours,  and 
thouph  they  have  a great  disinclination  to  hewiny,  yet  they  are  much  better  oft  as  beggars, 


ihan  depending  on  their  relatives. 

The  gentry  of  the  parish  have  no  regular  subscriptions  for  the  poor,  nor  do  the  absentees 
end  remittn tines  wif-h  rewnWlt-vr . e . , 1 . 1 1—  the 


regUkrity  ’ sotne  ^ew  pensioners  are,  however,  supported  by  the 


Tlle  c|er^yme11  regulate  at  what  age  a person  is  to  be  put  on  the  collection  list:  two  being 
e number  on  each  list  for  the  collection  at  the  places  of  worship  ; the  largest  weekly  sum 
tX  aay  congregation  is  1 5.  a week ; no  food  is  giveh.  This  is  more  respectable  than 


begging. 
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In  tlie  town  of  Enniscorthy  there  is  an  almshouse  capable  of  containing  six,  intended  for 
widows  who  support  themselves  by  their  own  industry,  receiving  a small  portion  from  the 
church  collector,  but  nothing  in  the  way  of  food,  fuel  or  clothes.  It  is  confined  to  protest- 
ants,  and  is  always  full ; and  it  is  a matter  of  anxiety  to  get  into  it.  r 

It  was  purchased  by  a legacy,  and  is  under  the  direction  of  the  rector  for  the  time  bein°\ 

There  are  no  conditions  necessary  of  age  or  period  of  residence,  nor  is  there  any  disin- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  relations  to  allow  them  to  go  in ; the  necessaries  of  life  are  all 
they  can  earn. 

Great  frugality  might,  in  some  cases,  have  enabled  them  to  save,  yet  it  seldom  takes 
place. 

Witnesses  did  not  agree  as  to  the  feeling  of  the  parish  about  a provision  for  the  old  poor 
but  the  feeling  of  pride,  about  supporting-  their  own  relations,  was  lessening  with  the  means 
to  do  so  among  the  people. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Bev.  William  Brennan,  roman-catholic  curate. — Join.-  Berkeley  Deane,  esq.— William  R 
Farmer,  esq—Rev.-WiLLiAMFLENitoN—MAiiTiNHowEETT,  M. n.— Rev. Thomas  Harman-! 
Edward  Keogh,  esq.,  dep.-sovereign,  New  Ross.-Rev.  James  Morgan,  vicar  of  St.  Mary's! 

The  number  of  the  working  people  in  this  palish  past  labour  is  small  in  proportion  to  the 
population;  and  those  who  are  so,  are  variously  supported,  some  by  begging,  some  by  their 
relatives,  and  some  few  get  assistance  from  church  collections  andfrom  rich  families  The 
age  at  which  they  become  incapable  of  labour  is  generally  from  55  to  Go. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  be  supported  by  their  young  relations,  and  generally 
a stipulation  is  entered  into  by  the  father,  either  that  he  is  to  have  a certain  part  ofSthe  farm 
rent-free  or  that  he  is  to  be  supported  by  the  son.  The  young  relatives  also,1  whenever  they 
can  afford  it,  give  a cheerful  support  to  the  aged,  and  of  course,  when  badly  off  their  ,5- 
vahous  must  fill  also  on  those  depending  on  them.  It  often  happens  that  this  maintenance 

alii.!.  8 T1 P K“  °”  the  yTS’  but  "!  Seneral  tho  old  PcoPle  are  willing  to  be  of  some 
set  vice,  lhe  old  man  can  at  least  attend  the  cows  and  save  the  wages  of  a boy  and  the 
““"7“  the  children,  so  that  the  oases  are  rare  where  they  are  nrf  of  some 

Si-  *7  ltceP;  seldom  occurs  here,  that  the  support  of  the  old  leads  to  any 
ill  feeling,  especially  as  the  claim  for  support  never  extends  beyond  the  tie  of  parents.  " 

The  poor  old  people  who  are  without  young  relatives  commonly  go  about  from  neighbour 

be  sSr  N?dfgetd?  k ”d  L°f  TmiT  “ that  ™y'  Recces  used  fteqSSly  m 
tensive  b,Tt^  f ^ ^ whe"  the  1trade  between  tbat  colony  and  this  country  was  ex- 
v ) the  instances  have  of  late  been  very  rare ; neither  are  they  as  numerous  as  they 
used  to  be  from  Canada  or  the  United  States.  y 

Peopl®.  are  driven  to  beg,  and  those  go  out  from  towns  into  the  country  and 
Mheo  potatoes  which  they  tang  back  and  sell;  and  this  class,  except  in  times  of  wreat. 
5’:,"  . etter  °*  *?”  those  old  persons  depending  on  their  relations  ; notwithstanding 
^hich,  there  is  a great  reluctance  among  them  to  beg.  s 

on' gulur  subscription  fund  among  the  gentry  for  the  old  and  enfeebled,  except 
occaS  £ ’ ? hf  f8W  T”Ce  “y  re7tance  to  subscribe.  Absentees  give  on  some 
Mt  reply  1 regularly;  they  are  not  often  called  upon,  and  when  they  fire,  some  do 

a Jem1 '17  “i4  f,1,50”5  on  tb?  lis‘  °[.  St.  Mary’s,  New  Ross,  who  receive  about  r4S. 

Hst  il  P°  flMd  a8®  at  '»,hlci  they  become  el%ibIe  *°  te  “rolled  on  the 

ust.  tins  mode  of  relief  is  considered  much  more  respectable  than  beg°-in<r. 

Tn^tv^16  lW°  al“shouses  in  New  Ross>  both  intended  for  protestant  females : the  one 
' the  vLrlmShTu  13  maintain.ed  by  aiJ  eatate  left  to  the  corporation ; the  other  is  called 
rnven  ' 1 f?imer.co?tains  12>  the  latter  three;  and  though  nothing  but  lodgino- is 
Aspect  S ?SdieSI  Jere  1S,the  Sreatest  anxiety  to  be  admitted.  There  is  no  restriction  with 
w-j'  t0  aSe>  but  the  applicant  must  have  resided  for  a certain  time  in  the  parish.  Wit- 
VOuthS  °f  °P+miT  that  lt1W°UJd  n°‘  be  P°ssible  for  the  labouring  classes  to  lay  by  in 
conside?  tbp  JantSi°f  a-S?’  n“fS[  has  thv  att?mRt  been  made  to  their  knowledge,;  but  they 
whom  mo  l °Cnera\  °P\m.on  °*\tbe  parish  to  be  favourable  to  a provision  for  those  persons 
Z,“aS  bas  rendered  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour,  inasmuch  as  the 
raniflK,  1 Fi!'ldj'  vhlch  mad,e  tbe  y°un?  nnwilling  to  allow  their  aged  relatives  to  beg,  is 
that  6 ,cbne  > Peopie  are  not  able  to  afford  the  same  comforts  to  their  aged  relatives 

Rf.nr,„  orm.  y were  > a much  more  selfish  tone  is  gradually,  from  the  change  of  circum- 
ances,  becoming  perceptible  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  people. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  Torrens  M'Cullagh, 
Esq. 

Parish  Monart. 
Bar.  Scareualsh. 


Par.  of  Old  Ross, 
Rosstroit  and  Cion- 
more. 

Bar.  Bantry. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  b' 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.' 
W.  Torrens  M'Cullngh 
Esq. 

Par.  Tc triples han- 
tion. 

Town  of  Ennis- 
corthy. 

"Bar.  Ballag/ikcen. 


Par3.  IVhilechurch 
and  Tintern. 
Bar.  She! bourne. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Chartres. — Mr.  William  Goodison,  fanner. — Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow,  farmer 
Mr.  Edward  Webster,  farmer  and  miller. 

Nearly  all  those  in  this  parish  that  are  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour 
’ are  maintained  by  their  relations  ; a few  derive  assistance  from  funds  collected  at  places  of 
public  worship,  and  some  live  among  their  neighbours.  The  age  at  which  in  general  thev 
become  incapable  of  labour  is  from  55  to  65.  ^ 

The  support  of  the  aged  falls  for  the  most  part,  as  a matter  of  duty,  on  the  youno-  relations 
who  in  this  district  are  in  general  able  to  bear  it.  0 ’ 

The  old,  however,  seldom  relinquish  altogether  the  legal  right  to  their  farms,  but  reserve 
either  the  right  to  all,  or  retain  possession  of  a part. 

When  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  obtain  houses  for  themselves,  the  parent  con- 
tinues with  the  son  who  retains  the  family  habitation  ; and  it  is  generally  understood  that 
he  who  takes  charge  of  the  old  people  ought  to  have  something  more  than  the  rest. 

Those  who  have  no  relations  to  support  them,  and  thus  are  worse  oft*  go  about  with  wal- 
lets, collecting  food ; but  there  are  few  driven  to  begging  in  this  district,  after  havino- lived 
long  in  tolerable  comfort. 

Some  charitably-disposed  persons  give  to  a number  of  pensioners,  but  there  is  no  general 
subscription  fund  ; and  though  the  absentees  avoid  the  permanent  burthen,  in  cases  of  pecu- 
liar distress  they  give  (some  of  them)  liberally. 

Upon  the  church  list,  widows  have  a preference  over  all  others,  and  this  mode  of  relief  is 
considered  far  more  respectable  than  begging. 

As  to  the  possibility  of  laying  by  for  old  age,  Thomas  Sparrow  said,  “ indeed,  and  it  would 
not  be  possible,  no  such  thing  ; hard  set  they  are,  poor  creatures,  to  make  it  out  while  they 
can  work,  and  have  work,  without  putting  anything  by.”  3 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  old ; and  Mr.  Sparrow 
says,  “ the  feeling  of  pride,  which  would  not  allow  them  to  send  their  aged  relatives  to  an 
institution,  remained  with  them  as  long  as  they  had  anything  like  means;  but  that  is  all 
gone  now,  and  they  would  be  glad  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Blake. — William  Glasscot,  esq. — John  Rossiter,  farmer. — John  Usher,  esq. 

A considerable  number  of  those  impotent  through  age  support  themselves  by  begging, 
but  the  great  majority  are  maintained  by  their  relations.  Very  few  live  depending  “solely 
on  their  neighbours,  and  many  get  considerable  aid  as  pensioners  on  rich  families.  The 
alj6  t 6 P00rer  dess  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  is  generally 

The  young  members  of  the  family  support  the  old  as  a matter  of  duty,  and  the  old  feel 
a right  to  such  support  as  the  proper  owners  of  the  holdings.  It  seldom  happens  that  the 
young  reel  aggrieved  by  this  burthen,  as  many  in  the  parish  are  able  to  maintain  their  aged 
relatives,  and  the  old  people  in  general  go  about  from  one  married  child  to  another;  so  that 
any  ill  feelings  are  not  likely  to  be  generated,  especially  as  the  aged  are  seldom  wholly 
useless  to  the  family.  No  relationship  more  remote  than  that  of  uncle  or  aunt  is  admitted 
as  creating  a claim  for  support. 

It  is  not  an  uncommon  practice  for  the  aged  poor  to  go  about  among  the  neighbours  at 
meal  times,  and  get  a share  of  whatever  their  diet  consists  of,  and  in  rile  same  way  to  get 
lodging ; but  very  little  is  now  remitted  from  any  of  the  colonies.  Mr.  Rossiter  says, 

during  the  war  the  trade  between  these  districts  and  the  colonies  was  very  great,  and  many 
of  the  wealthier  sort  of  people  became  settlers  abroad.  They  used  to  remit,  when  the  world 
went  well  with  them,  large  sums  to  their  relations  at  home;  but  the  trade  is  nearly  extinct, 
and  of  late  years  very  little  has  been  remitted  home.  They  are  altogether  another  sort  of 
men  who  go  out  now.”  J ° 

The  old  people  who  are  driven  to  beg  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  collecting 
rood,  and  they  are  to  be  seen  coming  into  town  at  the  close  of  the  day  laden  with  food, 
geneially  potatoes  which  they  have  collected  in  the  country,  and  selling  it  publicly  to  the 
poor  people;  so  that  they  may  be  considered  to  be  better  off  than  those  who  have  young 
regions  to  support  them ; yet  will  they  endure  much  rather  than  beg. 

Although  the  gentry  have  no  regular  subscription  fund  for  the  aged,  yet  many  old 
persons  are  permanently  supported  by  them  as  pensioners;  and  though  little  is  contributed 
by  the  absentees,  it  is  not  of  much  consequence,  as  there  are  but  few  nou-resident  pro- 
prietors in  the  barony  of  Shelboumc. 

There  is  no  almshouse  for  the  aged  poor  to  retire  into;  neither  was  it  considered  at  all 
possible  for  the -labouring  classes,  considering  the  wages  of  the  district,  to  make  any  pro- 
vision  or  their  old  age ; so  that  all  in  the  parish  would  be  anxious  for  a provision  for  those, 
and  those  only  who  have  no  young  relations  to  support  them. 
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Impotent 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  through  Age. 

Patrick  M'Dermott,  farmer  — M.  Gilloghy,  weaver.— John  Finn,  tailor.— John  Hehir,  r Munsier> 
carpenter.— Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper — John  Hynes,  corn  dealer,  and  occupier  of  Couut.v  Clare- 

200  acres.— John  Hynes,  junior,  farmer.— Patrick  Norton,  serjeant  of  police Peter  Examination*  taken  by 

O’Loughlin,  labourer.— Thaddeus  Salmon,  farmer Thomas  Scanlan,  farmer.— William  E-  £•  Johnston,  Esq. 

Scanlan,  schoolmaster.  ‘ E'  B‘  AIollor»  E«l- 

T_  . , . , Par.  Abbey  and 

Mr.  Hynes  estimated  the  number  of  persons  destitute  and  infirm  through  a°-e  at  about  Onghlmanagh. 
40;  that  is,  about  one  in  every  82  of  the  entire  population.  Two  of  these  old  persons  are  Bar  Burren 

the  only  beggars  resident  in  the  parish;  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  live  with  their  relations, L_ 

while  the  other  third,  consisting  in  a great  part  of  strangers  who  have  taken  up  their  abode 
there  from  time  to  time,  and  of  widows  whose  children  have  gone  elsewhere,  are  supported 
in  an  uncertain  manner  (not  having  in  the  morning  what  food  their  daily  necessities  require) 
by  their  immediate  neighbours,  and  are  thus  one  step  above  mendicancy  in  character,  but  far 
below  it  in  positive  comfort.  At  the  age  of  60  the  majority  of  the  labouring  population 
cease  to  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  by  their  labour,  and  fall  into  one  or  other  of  the 
dependant  classes  just  mentioned.  There  are  none  assisted  by  congregational  collections ; 
and  the  non-resident  landlords  (for  there  are  no  resident  gentry)  have  never  contributed  to 
the  relief  of  their  tenantry,  whether  in  youth,  in  age,  in  health  or  in  sickness.— (Scanlan.) 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  be  supported  by  their  children  in  their  old  age,  and 
look  forward  to  it  with  certainty.  It  is  the  general  practice  with  them  to  divide  their  laud  into 
portions,  which  are  given  to  their  children  as  they  get  married.  The  last  married  frequently 
gets  his  father  s cabin  along  with  his  portion  of  ground,  and  there  his  parents  like  to  stop 

from  a feeling  of  attachment  to  the  place  where  they  have  spent  their  lives. — ( Salmon .) 

The  younger  branches  always  acknowledge  the  claim  upon  them,  and  perform  what  they 
consider  their  duty,  at  least  for  some  time;  but  it  too  frequently  happens  (some  of  the  wit- 
nesses said),  and  it  is  becoming  more  frequent  every  day,  that  quarrels  and  misunderstand- 
ings arise  on  the  part  of  the  daughters-in-law,  which  make  the  condition  of  the  aged  truly 
miserable.  Mr.  Hynes  observes  that  children  formerly  supported  their  parents  much  more 
generally  and  more  cheerfully  than  at  present,  and  he  was  disposed  to  attribute  the  change 
in  this  respect  to  the  increase  of  poverty  and  the  daily  diminishing  size  of  holdings  and 
farms,  which  barely  suffice  to  maintain  the  families  of  those  who  are  occupied  in  their  cul- 
tivation. He  also  adds,  that  parents  are  too  apt  to  remain  exclusively  with  one  child,  aud 
that  they  never  relieve  him  by  going  to  a second,  until  disagreements  have  arisen  which 
produce  a bad  impression  on  the  other  members  of  the  family,  and  make  them  unwilling  to 
receive  him.  No  degree  of  relationship  beyond  that  of  father  and  mother  is  considered  to 
give  any  claim  to  support.  The  situation  of  old  people  amongst  the  poor  is  almost  always 
wretched;  and  on  entering  a cabin  one  may  always  distinguish  an  aged  and  dependant 
parent,  by  the  squalid  rags  with  which  he  is  partially  covered ; for  though  his  son  may  feed 
mm,  he  is  quite  unable  to  clothe  lnm.  Even  some  of  those  who  reside  in  their  children’s 
houses  do  not  partake  of  their  scanty  meal,  but  are  obliged  to  collect  privately  from  their 
friends  what  is  sufficient  for  their  own  support. 

There  are  some  old  people  who  have  relinquished  their  claims  upon  their  children  from 
some  of  the  causes  alluded  to,  and  who  have  found  refuge  in  the  houses  of  their  neighbours, 
lheie,  however,  they  only  get  shelter;  their  food  they  obtain  by  a kind  of  private  mendi- 
cancy, and  when  obtained  they  have  still  to  get  fuel,  which  the  people  of  the  house  they  live 
111  cannot  afford  to  share  with  them.  There  are  no  bogs  in  this  district,  nor  any  hedges  to 
supply  underwood.  They  have  to  seek  a few  brambles  among  the  rocks  to  boil  their  pota- 
toes. Owing  to  this  great  scarcity  of  fuel,  instead  of  asking  for  potatoes,  permission  is 
0 ten  requested  by  those  who  ask  charity  merely  to  boil  those  they  have  collected  elsewhere ; 
and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  in  many  instances  found  the  dinner  of  the  poor  man  to 
consist  of  cold  potatoes  which  had  been  boiled  for  24  hours. 

The  young  labouring  men  never  subscribe  for  the  aged  who  happen  to  be  without  rela- 
10ns  to  support  them.  There  is  hardly  any  emigration  from  this  quarter,  and  remittances 
never  been  received  from  those  abroad. 

There  are  but  two  persons  belonging  to  the  parish  who  go  their  rounds  as  regular  beo  ^ars, 
provided  with  wallets  to  contain  their  collections. 

One  of  these  is  certainly  much  better  off  than  nine-tenths  of  those  old  persons  who  either 
live  with  their  children  or  on  their  neighbours  as  above.  The  other,  Kate  Haves,  the  mother 
ot  the  idiot  girl  mentioned  before,  said  that  she  would  do  well  if  she  could  bring  her  child 
3-D°ut  w 1 th  her,  but  as  she  is  not  able  to  walk  she  cannot  leave  her  alone.  M'Dermott  said 
at  the  old  man,  under  the  above  circumstances,  was  always  happy  and  able  to  sell  as  much 
potatoes  as  buys  him  some  milk  occasionally,  and  enables  him  to  get  some  tobacco.  “ In 
lfu  nothinS”  sa‘^  Scanlan,  “ but  shame  alone  keeps  the  old  people  from  the  road,  as  they 
a know  they  would  be  much  better  off  that  way  than  sticking  to  their  cabins.” 

lhere  are  no  resident  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  absentee  landlords  in  no  way 
contribute  to  the  support  of  the. poor.  M'Dermott,  the  farmer,  observes,  that  not  a single 
arthing  of  what  goes  out  of  the  parish  either  in  rent  or  tithes  ever  comes  back  again  in  any 
shape.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  entire  burthen  of  the  poor  of  all  classes  fell 
upon  the  tillers  of  the  soil,  for  those  who  do  not  reside  there  never  send  any  contributions 
lor  the  purpose. 

At  the  catholic  chapel  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  collections  which  are  occasionally  made  are 
°-5-  g g 3 devoted 
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P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Burren. 


devoted  to  the  relief  of  specific  cases  of  distress  produced  by  sickness  or  other  cala  V 
There  is  no  protestant  church  in  the  parish,  nor  any  protestant  congregation.  There  i i ' 
ever,  a church  about  seven  miles  oft;  the  only  one  in  the  barony  of  Burren  • and  tlf*  r' 
Mr.  Westroff  stated  that  the  collections  made  in  it  were  chiefly  composed  of  the  contl 
tions  of  the  coast  guard  and  the  police,  and  amounted  on  an  average  to  1 6s.  a year  Th 
are  no  almshouses  here ; and  it  was  positively  asserted  that  no  one  who  was  "unable'to  * i? 
obtained  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  except  Beattie,  the  man  who  begged.  W°r* 
The  rest  were  often  deficient  in  food,  and  always  in  clothes  and  firing.  If  a man  ha 
ground,  his  wages  of  jd.  a day,  potatoes  being  seldom  lower  than  \ Id.  a stone  wo  l? 
barely  give  him  a sufficiency  of  food  for  a family  of  four,  and  he  would  therefore  ne 
be  able  to  provide  against  the  wants  of  age.  The  propriety  of  a provision  for  the  aired  3 
infirm  is  generally  recognized ; the  objection  is  not  to  the  principle,  but  to  the  way  in  whinh 
it  is  feared  the  funds  for  the  purpose  would  be  administered.  It  was  thought  that  if  d 
administration  of  them  was  controlled  by  the  Government,  and  not  left  in  the  hands  of  th 
local  or  country  authorities,  there  would  be  infinitely  less  danger  of  peculation  Mr  Hvn 
and  others  observed,  that  the  people  have  too  much  reason  to  fear  jobbing  in  everything- 


Parish  Kildysart. 
Bar.  Chmderalata. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bourke,  baker. — M.  Cahill,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres. — *Joiin  Carrig 
labourer — Anthony  Curry,  process-server — Rev.  Michael  Dynon,  roman-catholic  curate  of 
Kildysart.— The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart.— Dr.  Geary  dis- 
pensary physician. — Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer,  with  about  12  acres.— Dennis  Hurly 
shopkeeper.  “John  Kinnahan,  labourer— Patrick  M‘Cabe,  weaver— Mark  M'Mahon’ 
grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart.— Mr.  M‘Namara,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer— Patrick 
M‘Maiion,  farmer,  steward  to  Bindon  Scott,  esq— Michael  Myers,  a small  publican  and 
labourer— “Michael  O’Brien,  labourer— James  O’Dea,  broker  in  the  village— Daniel 
O’Grady,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer— Michael  O'Siiaugnessy,  victualler— Henry 
Ross  Lewin,  esq.,  j.  p— Serjeant  Scott,  police  serjeant— The  Rev.  P.  Siieehy,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  Kildysart. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheeliy  stated  the  number  of  aged  destitute  persons  to  be  about  to,  which  is 
nearly  one  ill  every  150  in  the  parish,  tile  population  being  about  4,501 : of  these  about  five 
support  themse  ves  entirely  by  begging,  and  nearly  =0  continue  to  be  maintained  by  their 
wl  f Ad-  ab™t.<i,e  ”e  P”“a%  supported  by  their  neighbours,  while  they  reside  in  the 

Si™611  o^rMion,  but  none  receive  any  aid  from  the  richer  classes  except  occasional 
alms.  The  powers  of  a labouring  man  are  observed  to  decline  from  the  age  of  55,  and  at  60 
”, “S" 1 U COrd<?v  caPable  “f  performing  a profitable  clay's  work ; 7,o  is  himself,  her- 
to  allow  this  rand  sensible  of  the  state  of  depeudance  into  which  lie  must  fall 

Iffl  ‘f,0”1’  he  “STk10  fxert  ilmself  at  a l,eriod  of  lifo  when  he  may  be  fairly 
thought  entitled  to  repose.  Mr.  blindly  said  be  employed  one  man  who  is  near  70;  and  a 

fcwT,**^1  °fithe  '•ame;  age  who  occasioi,aIIy  rnn  themselves  (Ling  the 
digging  of  potatoes,  or  when  there  is  a harry  of  business  in  harvest  time 

the  aS«ouItural  population  the  heads  of  families  consider  that  their  children  are 
h “wort  them  during  their  old  age;  but  they  often  look  forward  to  this  period 
ft!™  X “ n ty’  as  tlley  bnow  but  J°°  wel1  tbat  th'y  MO  likely  to  meet  with  little  favour 
reZSvftll  1 “ay  marry  into  the  family.  The  younger  branches  of  the  family  readily 
MO?  b’  ?”d  w,lllmBly  perform,  in  most  instances,  the  duty  which  thus  devolve! 

befel,  rm,hl  T*  tbeaond;t'?P  >"  "Mr  Hie  lower  classes  usually  arc,  it  innst  often 
and  blind  whn7  \Urth-!S- , The  *7*“*  visited  "no  old  woman,  a cripple 

M his  tode  h h leI  f!1  <a  weav“>  wbo  was  rmable  to  earn  more  than  Si.  a'day 

Uswife^nidfti.t®1!^  !?“?  12  ?“uts  on  a"  average  ; 'he  had  five  children,  and 

wfth  he  W h V S7'S 7 j ‘“’feeP  ber  mother-in-law,  as  long  as  she  was  contented 
Jba  fare,her  “"".family  had,  which  was  dry  potatoes  three  times  a day.  Though  the 
antidnTtin°^omeafgne''ed  “ TOPP°ItlIlS  his  parents,  his  wife  often  does,  and  the  father, 
of  ft  Sr  h mself  t“greemen,  “ th?  klnd'  us“aIly  (if  le  bas  land)  reserves  some  portion 
dlvree  of  ret.1  1 W misunderstanding,  commits  the  compact  to  writing  The 

Ser  the  eft  WP  "'‘"“V8  ftlt  J°  1 claim  seldom  o>“onds  beyond  that  of  father  0. 
ZS™*  b ‘ ? m.t“?  °,f  a grandfather  being  supported  by  his  grandson.  The 
So  tie  elS  If”  Wltb  ree  ast  mamBd  child'  "Ko  is  looked  on  as  a favourite,  and, 
Sver  oavtft,  l'  , g !.he  ,lar£est  P01'll0n  of  tIle  father's  lands.  The  old  people  ore, 
fcSaKS  feS,r?US  °f^kmag  "P  their  abode  »aa  “f  ‘heir  daughters,  as  it  is 
d . “’j  S.  a-mdaw  is  much  kinder  to  them  than  the  son’s  wife.  ■'  The  daughter-in- 
- 8 id  „ S,  a'*v  be'”S  aIways  at.  h°mp.  is  apt  ‘P  find  her  husband's  father  in  her 
Sow  to  hieft  h'  f?erold  “an  cowering  in  a comer  of  the  chimney,  as  if  he  was  endea- 
m,“  1,  fiffio  b,de.h,mself  {™m  ber.”  Many  of  those  who  support  their  parents  often  find 

-SS 


whicrthevmvfm^  n»;land  attf-ched  t0  their  cabins;  they  take  “ muck  ground,”  (con-acre)  for 
wmen  they  pay  fiom  5l.  to  SI.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
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into  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND. 

« A11  old  man,”  said  M'Mahon,  ••  who  lias  no  relations,  and  who  lias  not  saved  and  is 
past  his  labour,  must  either  beg  or  starve.”—”  If  he  be  childish  and  simple,”  said  Mr  Sheehv 
“ it  would  be  difficult  to  describe  the  wretchedness  in  which  he  lives ; he  is  unabie  to  col’ 
lect  potatoes  for  sale,  and  yet  he  must  some  way  or  another,  in  most  instances  nav  -dm 
3 d.  a week  for  his  lodging.5  r j • 

" He  is  not  welcome  to  the  meals  or  the  firesides  of  the  neighbours,  because  he  cannot 
like  younger  beggars,  entertain  them  with  the  news  or  with  idle  stories.  He  stays  at  home 
in  his  dark,  damp  cabin  eating  cold  boiled  potatoes,  which  he  has  got  in  that  state  as  alms 
having  no  one  to  dress  Ins  food  for  him,  or  in  any  way  to  attend  him.  In  addition  to  this’ 
lie  is  nearly,  in  three  cases  out  of  six,  disabled  by  rheumatism  in  his  joints,  the  result  of  a 
life  passed  under  imperfect  shelter  both  day  and  night.  The  old  man’s  other  ills  are  aggra- 
vated by  dirt  and  squalor,  and  he  has  no  female  relation  to  wash  his  clothes  : he  anneal!  at 
last  to  become  insensible  to  his  sad  condition.”  1 1 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  asked  John  Conlon,  a man  of  73,  whose  state  corresponded 
to  the  words  of  Mr.  Sheehy  what  food  he  had  during  the  day:  and  he  answered,  that  he 
had  been  unable  to  get  up  before  ri  o’clock,  and  that  he  had  for  his  breakfast  four  cold 
potatoes,  nearly  half  raw;  “for,  said  he,  "the  fire  went  out  before  I had  crisped  them” 
It  was  considered  quite  impossible  for  the  young  or  single  labourers  to  contribute  in  anV 
other  way  to  the  support  of  the  aged  than  by  giving  them  food.  y 

Few  persons  are  altogether  dependant  on  labour  for  their  daily  food  ; they  have  iu  general 
more  or  less  con-acre,  and  the  old  people  share  in  the  produce.  The  spirt  of  emigration 
does  not  appear  to  have  extended  itself  much  in  this  parish;  only  one  pel-son  left  last  vear 
them116™  "'ent  ftlS  yeat'  N°  remittances  have  as  yet  received  from  ajy  of 

Mr.  O’Grady  observed,  that  the  individuals  who  sent  home  bad  accounts  of  their  success 
were  in  most  instances  persons  of  bad  character  for  dissipation  before  their  departure 
These  have  generally  stopped  111  cities  on  their  arrival  in  America,  and  have  not  sought  to 
better  themselves ; on  the  contrary,  cheering  letters  have  often  been  received  from  those 
who  had  been  previously  known  to  be  industrious.  Such  a man  left  Kildysart  about  seven 
years  ago ; he  had  been  a day  labourer  in  Ireland  ; and  Mr.  O’Grady  had  a letter  from  him 
ast  year  to  send  out  Ins  wife  and  family,  for  that  he  was  going  to  purchase  300  acres  of 
laud  m Indiana  with  his  savings. 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  stated  that  the  disinclination  to  commence  begging  is  very  great  on  the 
part  of  those  old  people  who  have  relations  in  the  parish,  as  they  are  unwilling  to  bring 
shame  on  them  by  doing  so.  Dire  necessity  at  last  compels  them  to  resort  to  mendicancy! 
and  then,  if  they  are  able  to  go  much  about,  and  to  carry  the  potatoes  which  they  receive, 
they  are  m as  good  a condition  as  many  who  continue  to  depend  on  their  relations,  and 
much  better  oft  than  some  of  them;  and  Hurley  observed,  that  they  can  dispose  of  their 
surplus  collections,  and  can  thereby  have  a little  money  in  their  pockets  to  buy  tobacco  or 
clothes,  things  which  those  who  live  on  their  children  seldom  can  procure. 

lhe  gentry,  as  a body,  do  not  regularly  subscribe,  except  in  cases  of  great  distress, 
lhe  last  general  subscription  was  in  1828,  when  there  was  a scarcity  of  potatoes.  On 
tnat  occasion  Mr.  O Grady  was  appointed  treasurer,  and  lie  collected  about  65  L,  the  greater 
part  of  which  was  contributed  by  strangers.  The  absentees  who  were  applied  to  did  sub- 
scribe, except  one,  to  whom  application  was  not  made,  as  it  was  well  known  that  it  would 
not  meet  with  success,  as  the  proprietor  in  question  never  subscribes,  not  even  to  the 
dispensary. 

The  money  was  employed  in  purchasing  meal,  which  was  in  the  beginning  distributed  at 
nrst  cost,  and  was  afterwards  given  out  at  lower  prices,  until  it  was  bestowed  gratuitously 
on  those  who  were  considered  to  be  in  the  greatest  distress.  There  were  no  persons  in  the 
parish  supported  as  pensioners  upon  the  bounty  of  any  individual  or  of  any  family. 

m?e  ?°28  no  absentee  has  assisted  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  any  way,  further  than  by  an 
annaal  gift  of  a few  guineas  to  the  dispensary. 

?s  ^ut  one  congregational  list  here,  that  at  the  established  church.  About  4 L are 
Ohected  111  the  year,  and  distributed  by  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  11  destitute  poor  persons,  with- 
to  beo^  re*erence  *°  aSe’  merely  selecting  those  who  have  shown  the  greatest  reluctance 

t^e  roman-catholic  chapel,  the  regular  collection  is  applied  towards  defraying  the 
tn  nSf°  °*  ciaP?^>  there  are,  however,  occasional  collections  made  every  third  Sunday 
lm-01*  cases  of  Particular  distress.  Food  lias  never  been  given  from  this  source.  The 
turf 6S  SUm  °lve3?  ky  the  established  church  is  5 s.  6 d. ; ana  the  distribution  takes  place 
twice  a year,  at  Easter  and  at  Christmas, 
i here  are  no  almshouses  In  the  parish. 

rip?  a§reed  H*at  no  man  unable  to  work  obtained  more  than  the  common  necessa- 

trvin°  T 1 L any  t^e  forgoing  means  of  relief.  No  opportunity  has  been  afforded  of 
nlmef  ae  l °U-rerS  wiiedier  they  would  be  unwilling  to  allow  their  relations  to  enter  an 
Thp  10USe’  ,ut  lfc  was.  thought  that  if  they  had  any  reluctance  at  first  it  would  soon  diminish, 
wit  1^  W/Ie  -1°  °*  °P'n*on  ^Hat  it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  a labourer  or  small  cottier 
v 1 a ramily  to  lay  by  anything  for  his  old  age.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired 
such  an  assertion  could  be  reconciled  with  the  fact  that  they  were  always  able  to  give 
1 nie  fortune  with  their  daughters  when  married,  in  some  Instances  20/.  or  30 1.  M'Mahon, 
.njV^ei’  answered  by  saying,  that  such  things  were  much  less  frequent  now  than  formerly, 
thp  ^moreover,  if  they  did  not  in  that  manner  provide  for  their  children  in  their  youth 
<•  y.W0ldc*  onty  heap  additional  misery  on  themselves  in  their  old  age,  by  having  helpless 
a es  on  their  hands.  With  some  exceptions,  the  general  feeling  of  those  with  whom 
°'5,  g g 4 the 
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the  Assistant  Commissioners  conversed  on  the  subject  was  certainly  in  favour  nf 
vision  for  those  who  were  infirm  through  age.  onie  P10- 

Mr.  O’Grady  said  that  his  only  objection  to  such  a provision  would  be  the  danger  il  • 
would  be  liable  to  the  same  abuses  that  were  so  oppressive  in  England.  If  there  w-  U 
adequate  security  against  these  abuses,  he  would  be  quite  ready  to  bear  his  share  nfS* 
burthen.  Major  Ross  Leiven  said  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion,  and  that  he  has  add.*  ?! 
some  questions  on  this  point,  in  common  to  about  35  small  holders  of  land  who  were  rfi!  • 
potatoes  for  him  that  very  morning.  They  all  thought  that  relief  should  be  provided  KS 
infirm  through  age  ; but  many  said  they  would  rather  help  them  as  they  do  at  present 
pay  1 s.  a year  to  the  tax-gatherer.  Hurley  and  M'Mahon  both  remarked  that  the  « 
farmers  are  so  indisposed  to  the  substitution  of  the  money  tax  for  their  present  mode  of  °U 
tributing  to  the  poor  is,  that  they  really  do  not  know  how  much  goes  out  of  their  hoLvf' 
chanty.  If  they  were  to  stay  at  home  one  long  day  in  summer  and  watch  all  that  ft? 
wives  give  away,  they  would  soon  alter  their  way  of  thinking.  ‘ neir 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  K'lf  -b  AnDREW  Clancy-  farmer  with  100  acres.— Dr.  Costelloe,  of  the  dispensary.— Rev.  Andrew 
including  ToSf  Davouan>  Protestant  rector.— Michael  Hehiu,  innkeeper. -John  Keane,  a farmer  of  seven 
Miltoivn  Malbay.  acres.— Matiiias  Kearny,  an  extensive  farmer.— Rev.  I>.  M'Guane,  roman-catholic  curate— 

Bar.  Ibrickane.  JonN  Maguire,  blacksmith.— Daniel  M‘Knight,  weaver — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith.— F.  G. 

Mouony,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  Morony,  postmaster.— Michael  MuRUOUGn,  farmer  of  11  acres— 

Patrick  Murrougii,  land  surveyor,  and  a farmer  holding  10  acres.— John  Owens,  grocer 

In  order  to  ascertain,  with,  as  much  accuracy  as  possible,  the  number  of  persons  who 
might  be  considered  as  destitute  through  age,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  proposed  the 
question  to  many  small  farmers  and  others  from  different  parts  of  the  parish,  and  Mr. Kenny 
suggested  to  them  to  try  to  arrive  at  the  numbers,  as  they  did  at  the  number  of  mendicants 
in  the  parish,  by  asking  each  man  present  to  speak  for  his  own  plough-land  ; this  seemed 
a just  mode  of  computation,  and  the  result  was  (the  errors  of  one  individual  bein°-  checked 
by  another),  that  there  appeared  to  be  about  63  old  persons  in  the  parish,  who,  efther  from 
personal  causes,  or  the  poverty  of  their  relations  with  whom  they  resided,  might  be  regarded 
as  destitute;  all  these  were  past  the  age  of  58  or  60  ; such  being  the  period  of  life  at  which 
the  powers  of  the  labouring  man  usually  so  far  fail,  that  he  becomes  unfit  for  a good  day’s 
work.  " I know/’  said  Maloney,  “ that  weavers  and  brogue-makers  do  not  last  even  so  loner 
as  that,  they  break  down  at  45  or  50,  and  they  are  more  often  dead  at  Go  ; confinement  in 
a.  smoky  cabin  is  the  death  of  them.”  Of  the  above  number,  nine  were  counted  amongst 
the  ordinary  beggars  mentioned  in  another  portion  of  this  evidence  ; 38  were  known  to  be 
residing  with  their  relations,  and  to  be  chiefly  depending  on  them  for  support ; whilst  it  was 
supposed  that  there  were  nearly  12  old  people  who  maintained  themselves  by  what  they  got 
quietly  from  their  neighbours,  without  degenerating  into  absolute  mendicancy. 

Parents  look  forward  to  being  supported  by  their  children  when  they  shall  have  passed 
their  labour,  and  in  a majority  of  cases  they  are  not  disappointed;  this  support,  however, 
must  not  be  looked  upon  as  wholly  gratuitous,  for  the  father  resigns  successive  portions  of 
ms  land  to  his  offspring  as  they  get  married,  and  continues  to  occupy  his  own  house  until 
tliey  are  all  settled.  Iiis  children  acknowledge  his  claim  upon  them,  and  he  resides  in  the 
nj  cr  Wlth  w^'.c^ever  ^lem 's  best  off,  or,  as  frequently  happens,  with  the  favourite 
1 let  sometimes  it  happens,  that  after  a time  the  son-in-law,  or  especially  the  daughter-in- 
law,  “ wearies,  as  Murrough  expressed  it,  “ of  maintaining  what  is  not  her  own  blood,  and 
will  nut  put  up  with  the  odd  ways  of  the  old  person,  who  she  finds  in  her  way  at  every 
hand  s turn ; and  then  there  commences  a series  of  domestic  quarrels  and  petty  annoyances, 
which  embitter  the  life  of  the  old  parent,  who,  after  undergoing  them  in  the  houses  of  two 
or  more  of  his  children,  is  forced  at  first  to  look  abroad  for  what  potatoes  will  supply  his 
wants,  and  at  length,  yielding  to  circumstances,  many  quit  their  children  and  resign  them- 
selves to  mendicancy  at  the  end  of  their  days.  Before  they  are  driven  to  this  extremity, 
however,  they  must  have  shared  of  course  in  all  the  distress  to  which  their  children  were 
subject  tor  want  of  work,  Sec. ; but  even  when  abundantly  supplied  with  food,  such  as  it  is, 
namely,  dry  potatoes,  it  is  rarely  thought  necessary  to  provide  them  with  decent  clothing. 

I he  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  many  old  persons  living  under  the  circumstances  just 
described,  and  they  seemed  to  them  to  be  barely  tolerated,  permitted  to  sit  in  the  chimney 
corner,  but  not  treated  with  any  attention  whatsoever ; others  of  them  seemed  satisfied  with 
their  state,  and  only  complained  that  they  never  could  get  a halfpenny  to  buy  tobacco,  the 
possession  of  which  seemed  to  be  their  chief  desire. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  about  12  persons  of  this  class  were  supported  by  their  equals, 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  went  about  to  the  houses  of  those  with  whom  they  had  been  intimate, 
or  on  friendly  terms,  and  received  about  as  much  potatoes  as  sufficed  for  their  daily  wants  ; 
of  these,  some  reside  in  the  houses  of  their  relations,  while  others  do  not.  Next  to  those 
who  openly  and  avowedly  beg,  these  latter  are  the  best  off— {Murrough,  Keane,  Clancy .)— 
JNo  assistance  is  afforded  to  the  aged  by  subscriptions  among  the  younc  unmarried  labourers, 
there  are  many,  however,  of  the  class  of  farm  servants,  who  spare  something  out  of  their 
1 l.  5s.  a quarter  for  their  parents.  Clancy  said,  he  had  a farm  servant,  whose  wages  were 
only  tour  guineas  a year,  who  contrived  nevertheless  to  send  his  mother,  who  had  young 
© * children. 
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children  to  support,  5 s.  a quarter ; this  young  man  had  to  clothe  himself  outof  the  remainder, 
and  he  never  observed  that  he  was  worse  off  than  others  of  his  situation,  who  kept  all  their 
hire  for  themselves. 

There  had  been  no  emigration  lately  from  this  parish;  and  Mr.  M'Guane  observed,  that 
he  did  not  recollect  an  instance  of  a remittance  having  been  received  from  abroad  by  any  of 
his  parishioners. 

Mr.  Kenny  stated,  that  of  the  nine  individuals  who  formed  the  proportion  of  aged  persons 
among  the  beggars  of  that  place,  the  greater  number  had  passed  through  the  two  states  of 
being  supported  by  their  relations,  until  a disagreement  arose  between  them,  and  of  beino- 
then  maintained  by  the  alms  of  a few  of  their  neighbours ; their  last  stage  is  to  take  the 
wallet  on  their  backs  and  make  the  round  of  the  neighbourhood,  asking  and  receiving  charity 
at  every  door  indiscriminately.  Great  reluctance  is  shown  to  take  this  step ; and  Clancy 
said,  that  to  his  own  knowledge  bitter  hardships  have  been  endured  before  it  has  been 
taken.  When  once  resorted  to,  however,  the  condition  of  the  old  person  becomes  far  the 
better  for  it,  particularly  of  those  who  are  past  their  labour;  and  this  is  generally  acknow- 
ledged by  them;  they  have  then  some  money  in  their  hands,  the  produce  of  their  surplus 
collections. 

Many  of  these  statements  were  exemplified  in  the  account  which  Andrew  Crowe  gave  of 
himself,  and  the  persons  present  agreed  that  his  history  was  that  of  several  others.  “ 1 am,” 
said  he,  “ a native  of  Kilfarboy,  and  held  a crag  farm  of  50  acres,  for  which  I paid  a lump 
rent  of  5/.  to  Mr.  Creagh,  of  Cahirnavar.  By  degrees  I cleared  some  parts  of  it ; and  when 
my  wife  died  it  was  worth  a good  50 1.  a year;  that  was  about  seven  years  ago;  and  I gave 
up  the  land  to  my  two  sons,  because  I could  no  longer  keep  a house  without  a woman  to  live 
in  it.  I was  then  84  years  of  age;  I am  now  91.  After  a time,  however,  I was  obliged  to 
beg;  and  that  happened  in  this  way:  When  I gave  up  all  1 had,  1 kept  one  acre  for  the 
grass  of  a cow,  and  one  for  tillage,  and  continued  to  live  with  my  youngest  child.  In  about 
a fortnight,  I found  his  wife  beginning  to  be  always  disputing  with  him  about  me;  he  told 
her,  however,  that  he  would  keep  me  in  spite  of  her,  and  make  tlie  children  behave  them- 
selves to  me  also.  I did  not  like  to  listen  to  all  this,  and  after  bearing  it  for  eight  months, 

I got  the  bottom  of  a wheat  sack,  and  my  share  of  the  bed  clothes,  and  went  my  own  way! 
Whilst  I was  with  them  they  gave  me  what  they  had  themselves,  potatoes  and  buttermilk, 
and  I have  never  wanted  the  same  any  day  since,  and  moreover  I sometimes  make  out  a few 
halfpence.”  This  was  the  mendicant  who  was  before  alluded  to  as  having  been  robbed  of 
1/.;  he  expressed  himself  as  quite  contented  with  his  lot,  as  compared  with  his  previous 
state;  and  Murrougli  said  that  his  younger  son  often  wanted  him  to  live  in  his  house,  but 
he  could  not  prevail  on  the  father  to  relinquish  the  advantages  of  mendicancy. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  asked  Crowe  if  he  would  be  willing  to  avail  himself  of  the 
shelter  of  a poorhouse,  and  he  said  “ he  would,  as  he  was  alone  in  the  world  and  had  no 
wife  to  be  separated  from,  and  it  was  nearly  time  for  him  to  stop  travelling  ; he  could  not 
long  stand  the  cold  and  the  battering.” 

As  to  support  from  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood,  Murrough  said,  “ that  the  resi- 
dent gentry  of  that  and  the  neighbouring  parish  could  be  counted  twice  over  on  the  fingers ; 
and  what  can  be  expected  from  them,  when  the  great  landlords  who  spend  their  time  abroad 
contribute  nothing?  ” It  appeared,  however,  that  the  few  gentlemen  who  did  inhabit  the 
parish,  and  who  have  only  a secondary  interest  in  the  land,  do  assist  some  of  the  paupers  of 
whom  they  have  a knowledge,  but  they  by  no  means  do  this  in  a regular  or  systematic  man- 
ner, by  subscription  or  otherwise,  so  as  to  enable  any  old  person  of  this  class  to  dispense 
with  mendicancy.  On  the  contrary,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Davoran,  when  enumerating  the 
aged  persons  who  subsisted  by  charity,  expressed  an  opinion  that  one  of  them,  Timothy 
Rahan,  deserved  the  character  of  a most  independent  man,  because  he  preferred  sup- 
porting himself  by  begging  to  living  with  his  relations,  who  were  willing  to  maintain 
him.  The  Reverend  Mr.  M'Guane  stated  that  there  was  no  such  thing  as  a pensioner  on 
the  bounty  of  any  one  family  in  the  whole  parish.  Their  great  absentee  landlords  never 
send  them  a farthing,  and  indeed  they  never  ask,  now  that  they  have  found  by  experience 
that  solicitation  was  useless. 

The  amount  collected  from  the  congregation  of  the  established  church  has  never  exceeded 
5‘-  in  the  year.  In  the  bathing  season,  as  much  as  7 s.  has  been  received  at  that. place  on 
one  Sunday ; but  in  winter  it  has  occurred  that  the  collections  have  not  exceeded  6 d. — 

(Rev.  Mr.  Davoran.) These  sums  are  distributed  among  13  or  14  persons,  who  are  all 

destitute,  but  many  of  them  not  old,  and  who  have  been  recommended  to  the  rector 
by  the  parish  priest,  or  some  other  gentleman.  Some  will  get  3s.  or  43.  yearly,  others  is. 
lhose  who  participate  in  this  fund  are  all  beggars,  and  trifling  as  it  is,  much  anxiety  is  shown 
to  be  placed  upon  the  list  for  it,  not  from  its  amount,  or  any"  idea  of  respectability  attached 
to  it,  but  because  it  assumes  the  shape  of  money,  a kind  of  relief  they  hardly  ever  get  in 
sny  other  quarter.  It  is  never  the  practice  to  purchase  food  with  this  coUection.-‘-(Rev.  Mr. 

LJavoran.) At  the  catholic  place  of  worship,  the  usual  Sunday  subscription  is  applied  to 

defraying  the  expenses  of  the  building  and  of  divine  service.  About  every  third  Sunday, 
however,  a collection  is  made,  which  is  for  the  specific  relief  of  some  one  family  or  person, 
whom  death  or  sickness  has  rendered  an  object  of  pity  ; no  part  of  it  ever  goes  to  the  regu- 
ar  “indicant,  or  indeed  to  any  one  but  the  one  for  whom  it  was  intended.1] 

™ here  are  no  almshouses  in  the  parish,  nor  was  there  even  a dispensary  until  about  two' 
years  ago. 

Amongst  the  lower  classes,  none  of  those  who  are  unable  to  work'  in  any  way  procure 
more  than  enough  to  support  life;  and  even  to  get  this  they  must  undergo  much  misery 
and  hardship.  “ I d$  not  consider,”  said  Murrough/ “ that  because  a poor  old  man  may 
0,5 • * h h sometimes 
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sometimes  sell  a stone  or  two  of  potatoes  in  the  day,  that  anybody  has  a right  to  cry  out 
that  he  is  a miser,  and  that  the  old  rogue  is  hoarding  up  money,  for  what  else  has  he  to  buv 
himself  a few  rags  with,  or  to  lay  by  for  burying  himself,  that  he  was  not  to  be  beholden  to 
the  parish  for  a coffin.  Many  is  the  man  that  1 have  known  go  off  to  Barren*  to  be»  wool 
for  making  a coat,  and  to  pay  for  the  spinning  of  it  with  what  lie  had  collected  in  thatwav  ” 
Mr.  Kenny,  an  extensive  employer  of  labour,  and  all  the  other  persons  present  agreed  that 
it  would  be  quite  impossible  for  any  old  person,  however  well  disposed,  to  have  saved  any- 
thing, if  he  had  been  solely  dependant  on  labour.  When  the  question  was  put  upon  that 
subject,  it  seemed  as  if  conveying  an  imputation  of  improvidence,  and  there  was  a general 
exclamation  of"  What  could  a man  do  with  7 d.  a day  for  eight  months  in  the  year,  who 
has  a wife  and  children  to  feed,  and  house  rent  to  pay  besides  ?” — “ 1 never  knew  a labourer 
to  save,”  said  Clancy. 

Even  after  this  admission  of  the  inability  of  a poor  man  to  save  anything  in  his  youth, 
against  the  wants  of  old  age,  the  greatest  apprehension  was  manifested  by  every  one  pre- 
sent at  the  first  mention  of  a provision  for  the  infirm  through  age. 

The  farmers  there  contemplated  a system  of  relief  to  which  the  entire  labouring  popula- 
tion should  have  free  access ; but  when  it  was  assumed  that  merely  the  aged  and  infirm 
would  be  entitled  to  support  by  the  community,  their  reluctance  diminished,  and  Murrough, 
Keane  and  others  said,  that  they  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  maintain  those  who  deserved 
it,  if  they  were  not  to  be  burthened  with  strangers,  who  had  no  claim  on  them.  Mr.  Da- 
voran  and  Mr.  Morony  both,  however,  expressed  themselves  unable  to  see  the  necessity  of 
any  further  provision  for  the  poor ; they  thought  they  were  abundantly  supplied  at  present 
by  the  charity  of  the  poor  themselves. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 
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Rev.  Michael  Comyn,  roman-catholic  rector — Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  roman-catholic  curate.— 
Simon  Curry,  nailor. — Joiin  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres. — John  Daly,  able-bodied 
beggarman. — Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding. — George  Fitzgerald,  esq. 

gentleman  farmer Thomas  Foley,  small  farmer. — Thomas  Healy,  beggarman. — Patrick 

Heiiir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer. — William  M‘ Donnell, 
labourer. — John  Nearny,  middling  farmer.— James  M'Mahon,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Mur. 
ray,  protestant  curate.— Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician. — Thomas  Stodart,  esq.,  j.  r.— 
Patrick  Siiillagii,  middling  farmer.— Crofton  Moore  Vandelhur,  esq.,  j.  r. — And  several 
others,  fanners,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 


The  number  of  infirm  persons  destitute  through  age  bears  but  a small  proportion  to  the 
population  of  the  whole  parish,  and  certainly  does  not  exceed  in  number  40.  Of  these, 
three  or  four  beg  openly ; the  rest,  too  proud  to  seek  their  livelihood  openly  from  the  neigh- 
bours, go  by  stealth  into  the  houses  of  those  to  whom  their  circumstances  arc  best  known, 
and,  together  with  the  scanty  support  granted  to  them  by  their  nearest  relations,  eke  out  a 
miserable  subsistence.  “ I cannot  conceive,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  " anything  more 
deplorable,  more  heart-rending,  and  in  a Christian  country  more  to  be  reprehended,  than 
the  condition  of  some  of  those  poor  creatures,  who,  bowed  down  to  tiio  ground  by  old  age 
and  infirmity,  toil  from  the  door  of  one  sympathizing  neighbour  to  another,  by  their  appear- 
ance, I might  almost  say,  extracting  charity  from  those  whose  means  do  not  allow  them  to 
satisfy  even  their  own  wants ; yet  I know  these  old  people  would  rather  die  than  have  it 
said  that  they  entailed  disgrace  on  their  families,  by  becoming  regular  beggars;  aud  what 
a contrast  does  it  present  to  the  condition  of  habitual  mendicants,  whose  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence is  gone,  and  who  contrive  without  much  trouble  to  collect  more  than  they  require  for 
their  own  subsistence.”  And  Mr.  Vandeleur  adds,  "To  such  a class  of  persons,  to  their 
comforts  and  their  wants,  peculiar  attention  ought  to  be  paid.  What  possible  abuse  can 
there  be  in  making  the  affluent  do  that  which  is  almost  exclusively  left  to  the  poor?” 
M'Donnell  says,  “ The  rich  do  not  know  anything  about  the  poor ; the  gentlemen  who  own 
property  live  away,  and  leave  it  all  to  us  poor  people.”  There  are  not  more  than  six 
assisted  by  the  church  collections.  The  sums  collected  at  the  roman-catholic  chapel  are 
devoted  to  paying  the  debt  incurred  in  erecting  it.  A little  after  50  is  the  age  at  which 
they  begin  to  break,  and  generally  about  60,  the  two-acre  cottiers,  who  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous  class,  " throw  down  the  spade.”  The  weavers,  of  whom  there  are  but  few,  owing 
to  their  hard-working  habits,  and  the  bad  ventilation  of  their  houses,  may  be  said  to  be  in- 
capable of  any  great  exertion  after  55.  " And  I think,”  observes  Curry,  “ the  son  takes 
the  place  of  the  father  about  that  time  in  the  field.”  Almost  all  the  weavers  in  this  part  of 
the  country  have  small  holdings,  and  cannot  earn  more  than  ^d.  a day  even  if  they  bad 
full  employment;  yet  as  this  is  the  lot  of  but  very  few,  their  chief  dependence  is  on  agri- 
culture. 

The  old  people  generally  reserve  some  part  of  the  farm  or  holding,  together  with  a cabin,  for 
their  own  use  ; but  sometimes  they  have  transferred  the  entire  to  their  children,  and  then  they 
take  up  their  abode  with  the  last  married  child,  who  is  supposed  to  have  less  to  do  for  him- 


* A mountainous  tract  of  grazing  ground  in  the  north  of  the  county  of  Clare. 
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self,  owing  to  his  having  no  children,  when  such  a determination  is  come  to  by  the  old 
parent.  “This  is  a bad  practice,”  observes  Curtil,  “ for  they  often  quarrel,  and  twice  I 
have  known  the  old  father  to  be  bundled  out  of  the  house  by  the  daughter-in-law,  who  has 
much  influence  over  the  son,  and  frequently  finds  the  old  man  in  the  way.”  The  support, 
however,  invariably  devolves  on  the  children,  and  many  instances  are  known  here  where 
such  support  presses  very  heavily  on  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  M ‘Mahon 
“ supports  an  old  father  78  years  of  age,  and  many  a time  I am  hard  pressed  to  get  him 
tobacco,  and  a rag  to  cover  his  nakedness  ; as  for  the  food,  he  always  shares  whatever  is 
going  with  us,  and  that,  thank  God,  we  are  able  to  give  him.”  As  an  illustration  of  the 
difficulty  felt  by  the  younger  branches  in  supporting  their  aged  parents,  Philip  O’Brien 
says,  he  has  “ two  sons,  willing  as  any  in  the  parish,  to  support  him ; they  have  each  six 
children,  though  they  are  both  still  very  young,  and  if  they  could  get  eight  months  regular 
employment  in  the  course  of  the  year,  at  8d.  a day,  they  would  be  as  happy  as  princes, 
and  make  me  as  comfortable  as  I could  wish.  I am  now  70  years  old,  and  would  still 
handle  a spade  as  well  as  any  one,  and  do  easy  work;  but  the  neighbours  have  too  many 
friends  of  their  own  to  look  after,  and  will  not  employ  me  at  half  wages,  because  I am  con- 
sidered past  labour.  I live  generally  with  the  youngest  boy,  who  has  an  acre  of  muck 
ground  (con-acre),  and  even  with  this,  for  it  is  bad  land,  he  is  obliged  to  buy  provisions  from 
the  beggars ; and  last  summer,  in  July,  for  three  days  we  had  but  three  scanty  meals.  As 
for  clothes,  this  coat  which  I have  on  has  lasted  me  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  when  one 
of  the  arms  had  worn  off,  one  of  the  water  guards  seeing  me  going  about  on  a cold  winter’s 
day,  said  it  was  a shame  that  a poor  old  Irishman  should  not  be  as  well  off  as  a pio-,  and 
bought  me  some  baize,  with  which  one  of  the  good  neighbours  mended  it.  As  for  shoes, 
I have  had  none  to  wear  for  the  last  two  years,  and  last  winter  twice  I cut  my  foot  so  badly 
that  the  doctor  told  me  if  it  did  not  heal  soon,  there  would  be  danger  oF  the  leg  being 
taken  off.” 

His  sons,  two  able-bodied  handsome  young  men,  dressed  like  their  father,  in  rags, 
approached  the  Assistant  Commissioners  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and,  in  a tone  of  voice 
that  carried  conviction  to  the  heart,  said,  “ that  if  things  did  not  get  better  they  must  cer- 
tainly turn  him  out.” — “ Yes,”  exclaimed  the  father,  “ I know  well,  my  boys,  that  a poor 
old  man  like  me  is  a great  burthen,  and  I shall  have  nothing  to  do  for  it  next  coming  summer 
but  to  go  and  travel.”  Upon  being  asked,  if  there  was  a poorhouse  for  the  aged  and  infirm, 
whether  he  would  go  in, — “ to  be  sure  I would,”  he  answered,  “ what  else  can  I do?  and 
is  it  not  better  I should  hide  my  face  than  bring  disgrace  on  my  family,  and  let  all  the 
world  know  what  Philip  O’Brien  was  come  to  at  last?”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  stated  “ that 
this  was  not  a rare  case  in  this  part  of  the  country;  you  may  travel,”  he  adds,  “ through 
this  parish,  and  you  will  find  20  as  bad  as  poor  O’Brien’s.” 

When  old  persons  have  no  relations,  they  go  about  among  the  neighbours  and  get  a meal 
here  and  there ; and  this  is  not  called  begging,  they  are  termed  askers ; but  it  often  happens 
that  by  degrees  they  degenerate  into  regular  mendicants,  and  go  into  some  strange  parish. 
When  M'Donnell  was  asked  if  the  young  labourers  subscribed  for  the  old,  he  replied, 
“ I am  sure  every  labourer  in  this  parish  would  do  so  if  he  had  8d.  a day  regular,  if  it  was 
proposed  to  him  by  the  priest ; for  how  else  are  we  to  know  what  it  is  for  that  we  are  to  sub- 
scribe ? he  is  our  only  friend,  and  to  him  we  must  look  for  every  kind  of  advice.”  When  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  asked  him  whether  a gentleman  who  showed  an  interest  in  his 
tenantry,  and  lived  amongst  them,  would  not  be  able  to  carry  such  a plan  into  effect, — “ to 
be  sure  he  would;  and  why  not?  we  would  be  willing  to  do  anything  for  those  to  whom 
we  belong,  who  could  come  and  live  among  us  and  treat  us  like  free-born  men.”  When 
young  men  are  without  work  in  summer,  and  their  potatoes  exhausted,  they  are  often  with- 
out proper  subsistence  themselves,  and  of  course  the  old  people  depending  on  them  are 
subject  to  great  privations.  “ I know,”  says  Murphy,  an  old  beggar-man,  not  less  by 
appearance  than  80  years  old,  “ I am  now  much  better  off  than  ever  l was  with  my  family ; 
often  in  summer,  when  I was  with  them,  it  was  as  much  as  they  could  do  to  give  me  a meal 
a day;  now  I can  always  get  as  much  as  I want  to  eat,  and  can  make,  by  selling  potatoes, 
enough  to  spend  3d.  in  tobacco*.” 

Very  few  have  emigrated  from  this  parish,  and  no  instances  are  yet  known  of  persons  send- 
ing remittances  here.  “ The  loss  of  the  ships  from  Limerick  last  year  has  panic-struck 
many  who  were  speaking  about  bettering  themselves  in  America.” 

There  is  no  subscription  fund  among  the  gentry.  “ It  would  be  a rare  thing,”  observes 
Shillogh,  “ to  see  the  rich  doing  anything  for  the  poor  in  this  country ; and  what  can  the 
gentleman  who  has  almost  all  the  parish  know  about  it?  he  has  no  house  here,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  remember  when  we  saw  his  face.” 

On  the  average,  7Z.  a year  is  collected  at  the  church,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  given 
by  the  strangers  who  come  to  Kilkee  during  the  bathing  season.  It  is  divided  amongst  some 
ot  the  poorest  and  most  infirm  people  with  large  families,  and  sometimes  among  women 
with  children  who  are  passing  through  as  beggars.  Even  this  small  sum  thus  distributed 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  token  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq." 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilferugh. 
Village  of  Kilkee. 
Bar.  Moyarta. 


The  Assistant  Commissioners  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  it  has  appeared  in  their  various  exami- 
nations, that  the  order  of  things  is  so  reversed,  and  that  the  condition  of  every  description  of  labourer 
Is  80  inferior  to  that  of  the  regular  beggar,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  say  more  than  that  a direct  premium 
is  held  out,  in  this  part  of  die  country,  for  mendicancy,  and  that  it  is  only. astonishing  that,  every  man  ''•* 
has  not  long  since  thrown  down  his  spade  and  gone  to  beg. 
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is  supposed  to  cause  a great  influx  of  beggars  from  the  county  Kerry  ; and  this  circumstance 
gave  rise  to  a regulation  which  enforces  the  production  of  a certificate,  signed  by  respect- 
able persons,  that  they  are  proper  objects,  and  come  here  for  the  purpose  of  curing  their 
complaints. 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish ; and  Curtil  says,  “ none  hut  a very  unfeeling  man 
would  allow  his  aged  parent  to  be  taken  from  him  into  a poorhouse.” 

With  regard  to  saving  for  old  age,  it  was  considered  impossible  for  any  labourer  in  this 
parish,  even  supposing  him  to  get  8 cl.  a day  throughout  the  year,  and  to  have  a family  of 
three  or  four  children,  to  lay  by  anything.  M'Malion  says,  “ I am  a regular  labourer,  and 
have  no  land  except  half  an  acre  of  muck  land,  and  I think  I get  about  nine  months’ work 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  which  very  few  in  this  parish  get;  and  it  is  as  much  as  I can  do 
to  give  three  children  three  decent  meals;  and  in  summer  it  sometimes  goes  hard  with  us. 
No  man  here  ever  attempted  to  lay  up  anything;  but  if  we  had  10 d.,  and  regular  employ- 
ment, we  might  lay  by  some  little  trifle  for  old  age.” 

The  general  feeling  of  all  present  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  aged  poor; 
and  when  it  was  observed  that  the  general  practice  of  smoking  indicated  the  possession  of 
some  money  further  than  was  necessary  for  the  support  of  life,  Dr.  Regall  observed,  “ that 
as  things  are,  the  poor  ought  to  have  tobacco  to  assist  in  the  digestion  of  their  present  food  •” 
and  Mr.  Vandeleur  remarks,  “ I have  frequently  conversed  with  the  different  farmers  on  ray 
estates,  and  the  impression  on  my  mind  is,  they  would  strongly  favour  a provision  for  the 
infirm  poor,  if  they  did  not  imagine  that  a very  heavy  tax  would  ultimately  fall  on  their 
shoulders,  and  that  the  gentlemen  and  rich  people  would  be  exempted  from  bearing  their 
just  proportion.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Killaloe  ^AMES  Burke,  small  shopkeeper. — Pat  Courneen,  weaver. — Mary  Courneen,  his  wife,  employed 

Bar  Tulla.  to  nurse  a deserted  child.— Pat  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres Pat  Door. an,  a resi- 

' dent  beggar. — Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres. — John  Gilmore,  innkeeper. -Pat 

Heiiir,  a mendicant. — Pat  M'Donnell,  labourer. — Captain  Martin,  j.  r. — Judy  Minaiian,  a 

town  beggar. — Mr.  O’Brien. Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish.— Dr.  Pur- 

don,  dispensary  surgeon.— Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker.— Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-catholic 
curate. — Widow  Slattery. — Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate. — ltcv.  Mr.  Vaugiiah, 
roman-catholic  priest. — And  many  others  at  various  times. 

It  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascertain  the  exact  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  population 
of  those  infirm  through  age,  who  are  destitute;  but  Daniel  Ryan,  a shoemaker,  being  di- 
rected to  count  in  six  houses  on  each  side  of  him  how  many  were  supporting  their  aged 
parents,  counted  five.  All  the  witnesses  agree  in  stating  that  the  instances  are  very  rare  of 
persons  allowing  their  parents  to  beg.  Fifteen  persons  are  supported  by  the  church  col- 
lections, but  none  supported  by  the  rich  exclusively.  Many  are  able  to  work  until  past  70; 
and  M'Donnell,  when  told  that  the  reason  he  was  not  able  to  get  work,  that  he  was  too 
old,  rejoined  sharply,  that  though  he  was  65,  he  was  as  well  able  to  work  as  any  man;  and 
Ryan  observed,  that  there  were  many  men  in  the  parish  over  Go  who  did  a full  day’s  work  as 
well  as  himself ; but  a man  would  not  be  readily  employed  after  55. 

Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  states,  that  it  is  quite  common  for  parents,  on  giving  up  their  land, 
to  provide,  by  a written  stipulation,  for  their  support  by  their  children.  Formerly,  a verbal 
contract  was  thought  sufficient,  but  it  gave  rise  to  so  many  quarrels,  that  more  caution  is 
used  now.  M‘ Donnell  states,  that  he  had  to  support  his  father  for  the  last  10  years  of  his 
life,  and  hard  enough  he  felt  it,  though  the  old  man  was  welcome  to  whatever  he  had. 
His  father  had  stipulated  for  nothing  but  snuff  and  clothes.  One  child  has  more  affection 
for  his  father  than  another,  and  with  him  the  father  stays.  Mr.  Vaughan  says  that 
quarrels  seldom  take  place ; and  Ryan  adds,  that  a man  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it  known 
that  he  grudged  his  father  his  support.  It  is  not  a general  practice  for  the  aged  to  go  about 
from  one  child  to  another.  Ryan’s  father  left  him  when  he  got  married,  and  went  to  reside 
with  his  younger  son,  who  was  not  so  well  able  to  support  him,  being  but  a journeyman  to 
his  elder  brother.  The  changes  to  which  the  poor  are  subject  must  of  course  be  felt  by  the 
aged  parents. 

If  they  be  not  so  fortunate  as  to  have  a kind  child  to  support  them,  they  have  no  other 
mode  of  existence  but  begging,  and  it  is  the  lot  of  many.  The  Assistant  Commissioners 
visited  the  cabin  of  the  widow  of  a pensioner,  and  found  in  it  a wretched  old  woman,  who 
stated  that  she  had  been  lodging  there  on  charity  for  the  last  seven  months ; she  was 
crouched  shivering  beside  a little  fire,  and  as  the  rain  was  falling  in  torrents,  she  said  she 
had  not  been  able  to  go  out  to  beg  that  day,  and  affirmed  that  she  had  not  broken  her  fast. 
M'Donnell  says,  " If  anything  would  drive  an  old  man  out  to  beg,  it  is  that  he  may  not  be 
a burthen  to  his  children.”  Very  few  from  this  district  have  emigrated  this  year;  the  many 
disasters  which  have  happened  to  passenger  vessels  have  not  failed  to  produce  a marked 
effect.  Of  those  who  have  gone  good  accounts  have  been  received,  and  many  have  sent 
remittances  to  their  relations.  IVIichael  Ryan  tells  of  a decent,  enlightened  young  man, 
Michael  Corbet,  who  went  out  a few  years  ago  to  New  York;  last  year  he  sent  home  1 0 /- 
to  his  mother,  and  besought  her  to  send  out  his  three  sisters ; they  did  go,  and  are  now 
doing  veiy  well.  Michael  Hickey  also,  who  had  been  a day-labourer,  and  though  a hard- 
working, yet  a distressed  man,  went  out  some  time  ago  to  Newfoundland : last  summer  he 
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sent  home  3 1.  to  his  family,  and  desired  them  to  scrape  together  whatever  they  could  and 
go  out  to  him. 

Some  old  people  beg,  but  seldom  the  parents  of  those  who  reside  in  the  parish.  The  dis- 
inclination to  beg  is  really  extraordinary  on  the  part  of  the  old  men.  Mr.  Ryan  pointed 
out  some  who  confessed  to  him  that  at  times  they  were  absolutely  starving,  and  have  never- 
theless said,  that  they  would  rather  lie  down  and  die  than  beg. 

On  the  part  of  the  great  absentee  landlords,  there  seems  to  be  a disgraceful  apathy 
towards  their  unfortunate  tenants.  The  kindness  of  the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick,  when 
he  was  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  is  spoken  of  with  great  praise,  and  still  the  members  of  his  family 
continue  their  aid  towards  various  poor  pensioners.  The  absentees  never  send  any  sub- 
scriptions for  any  purpose,  except  Mr.  Law ; the  burthen  falls  entirely  on. the  poor  occupying 
tenant  and  a few  benevolent  individuals  who  reside.  This  statement  was  derived  from  very 
many  witnesses,  in  all  ranks  of  life. 

There  are  13  persons  receiving  relief  from  the  church  collections ; of  these,  eight  are  widows, 
two  widowers,  one  is  blind,  and  the  other  two  are  very  destitute  women.  They  are  all  se- 
lected by  the  clergyman  of  the  establishment;  eight  are  catholics  and  five  protestants. 
Formerly  the  present  Bishop  of  Limerick  resided  here,  and  preached  frequently;  large  con- 
gregations attended,  and  the  collections  increased  greatly ; latterly,  owing  to  the  absence  of 
the'Bishop,  they  have  much  fallen  off.  The  persons  are  put  on  the  list,  not  at  any  particular 
a®e,  but  merely  according  to  the  poverty  of  their  circumstances.  Many  of  the  widows  were 
put  on  when  their  husbands  were  carried  off  by  the  cholera  ; it  is  considered  far  more  re- 
spectable than  begging  ; 26  l.  5 s.  was  collected  last  year.  There  is  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  decent  old  men  and  women  of  this  parish,  who  do  not  systematically  beg,  rarely 
obtain  more  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  life.  Clothes  they  find  particular  difficulty  in 
getting ; they  are  much  worse  off  than  the  professed  beggars.  Paddy  Doolan  says,  “ that 
he  never  ceased  working  as  long  as  he  was  able;  he  never  spared  his  hand  at  the  spade  till 
he  was  70  years  of  age.  He  owned  a small  cabin,  which  he  was  forced  to  sell,  reserving  for 
himself  oniy  as  much  as  he  could  lay  his  bed  on  ; he  is  now  without  any  earthly  support 
but  the  charity  of  his  neighbours.  He  has  a son  in  Dublin,  who  is  serving  his  time  to  a 
corkcutter,  and  he  hopes  to  get  something  from  him  when  he  is  out  of  his  time.”  Mr.  St. 
George  pointed  out  an  old  man  who  holds  a miserable  tenement,  but  is  totally  destitute  of 
any  means  of  subsistence. 

Mr.  St.  George  has  known  him  frequently  to  pass  the  day  without  breaking  his  fast,  and 
when  urged  to  let  his  house  in  lodgings  he  refused,  saying,  that  he  would  be  ashamed  to 
let  the  neighbours  see  his  distress.  This  man  has  a son  an  attorney,  in  good  circumstances  ; 
about  a year  ago  he  sent  his  father  an  order  for  5/.,  which  has  never  been  paid.  Mr.  St. 
George  says,  he  was  sure  the  order  was  given  on  a man  who  the  son  knew  would  not  pay. 
The  old  man  even  refused  to  go  on  the  Bishop’s  list.  As  to  the  possibility  of  laying  by  for 
the  wants  of  age,  Courneen  says,  “ It  may  have  been  possible  formerly,  when  wages  were 
high,  during  the  war,  and  work  abundant;  but  how  could  a man  do  so  out  of  10  d.  a day, 
and  that  only  sometimes  ? ” There  is  in  this  parish  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of 
some  provision  for  the  destitute  through  age ; at  the  same  time  much  stress  was  laid  on  the 
necessity  of  exercising  a rigorous  superintendence  in  whatever  system  might  be  deemed 
proper.  All  concurred  in  expressing  strong  disinclination  to  taking  any  part  in  the  manage- 
ment ; a disinclination  arising  from  the  odium  which  had  fallen  on  several  when  on  the 
committees  of  other  charities ; they  had  been  accused  of  partiality,  and  some  even  of  em- 
bezzlement, when  concerned  in  establishing  a soup  kitchen  last  year.  It  was  by  all  deemed 
necessary  that  persons  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  parish  should  be  employed  in  the 
management  of  any  public  fund.  Mr.  O’Brien  says,  “ It  is  my  decided  opinion  that  there 
should  be  some  provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  and  l think  that  any  tax  for  such  a pur- 
pose should  be  levied  on  income  and  not  solely  on  land ; if  altogether  laid  011  land,  you 
would  tax  the  industrious  poor  for  the  support  of  the  idle  poor.  A workhouse  should  be 
erected,  and  a discretionary  power  should  somewhere  exist  to  decide  whether  a person 
should  receive  relief  or  not  in  it.  From  my  own  experience  as  secretary  to  several  com- 
mittees, I think  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  finding  persons  fit  to  exercise  this  discretion, 
at  the  same  time  it  w'ould  be  necessary  to  compel  them  to  serve ; for  my  own  part,  I would 
rather  be  fined  than  serve.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  says,  " My  object  in  wishing  to  have 
a poor-law  is,  because  there  is  a great  deal  of  trickery,  and  because  the  farmers,  and  even 
I,  myself,  have  often  been  the  dupes  of  beggars  who  are  wandering  about,  and  of  whom 
we  know  nothing.  I should  suggest  the  appointing  of  one  man  from  each  townland,  and 
that  he  should  be  sworn  to  point  out  faithfully  only  those  in  his  district  whom  he  knew  to 
be  really  distressed  ; he  should  be  also  obliged  to  publish  the  names  of  those  whom  he  re- 
commended for  relief.  Government  should  select  a steady  officer  to  dispense  whatever 
funds  should  be  placed  at  their  disposal.”  Dr.  Purdon  says,  “ A workhouse  would  be  a 
self-corrector  of  abuses,  and  would  be  of  incalculable  use.  In  my  opinion,  a committee  would 
not  answer,  as  it  would  require  too  great  an  exertion  on  the  part  of  each  individual.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  St.  George  and  Mr.  Clonnell  agree  in  saying  that  there  should  be  some  provision 
for  the  old  and  infirm,  and  that  it  could  not  be  better  attained  than  by  the  establishment 
of  a workhouse.  Mr.  Parker  “ is  as  willing  as  any  to  contribute  his  share  towards  the  sup- 
port of  the  poor,  but  he  would  be  cautious  at  this  moment  to  afford  relief  to  any  but  the 
impotent,  as  he  has  had  ample  opportunities  of  tracing  a noble  spirit  of  independence  in 
the  peasantry,  and  he  would  not  wish  to  run  the  risk  of  destroying  this  by  opening  any 
path  to  acquiring  a livelihood  without  exertion,  particularly  as  the  improvement  ot  this 
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part  of  the  country  has  received  a decided  impetus  of  late  in  the  navigation  of  the  Shan 
which  promises  to  be  attended  with  the  happiest  results.”  Mr.  Duncan,  the  chief  const  ^ 
who  has  had  opportunities  of  seeing  many  parts  of  the  country,  and  whose  opinion  ontr’ 
point  is  of  importance,  remarks,  “ that  from  the  number  of  aged  and  infirm  persons  o-  • 
about  the  country,  whom  he  knows  to  have  no  support,  and  the  frequent  and  gross  imn  ^ 
tions  which  are  now  practised  on  the  community,  he  thinks  a poor-law  desirable  I 
so  many  instances  of  persons  going  about  that  are  well  able  to  work,  that  I am  quite  H°W 
something  is  necessary.”  ^ sure 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Kilmana- 
heen. 

Bar.  Corcomroe. 


Austin  Carrig,  one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Instruction 
Thomas  Curran,  dyer  and  pawnbroker.— James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper.— Lawrence 

Doherty,  labourer. — John  Donoghue,  a cottier,  holding  five  acres. Doctor  Finucane  dis 

pensary  surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer. — James  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres— Thomas 
Lysaght,  labourer. — Austin  M'Cartiiy,  a cottier  holding  two  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally  p p 
— Patrick  M'Namara,  weaver.— Michael  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector  — 
John  Malone,  a cottier  holding  four  acres.— John  Mouissy,  weaver.— James  Mulqueny,  farmer 
of  five  acres.— John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer— Patrick  Quinn,  baker.— Widow  Roche 
widow  of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans— Matthias  Tiiynne,  shopkeeper— Rev.  Arch- 
dean  Whitty,  protestant  rector,  and  justice  of  the  peace— Mechanics,  labourers  and  others 
besides  the  above,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


It  is  thought  that  there  are  about  50  destitute  poor  persons  infirm  through  age  in  this 
parish.  Of  this  number,  probably  about  30  may  be  considered  regular  and  habitual  beggars  • 
the  others  are  assisted  privately  by  their  neighbours  and  friends,  and  they  thus  avoid  the 
shame  which  is  attached  to  the  term  “ beggar.”  The  rich  or  wealthy  class  are  very  few  in 
number  in  this  quarter,  and  it  could  not  be  discovered  that  they  assisted  at  all  in  relieving 
the  wants  of  the  impotent  poor,  for  there,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  they  seem  to  be  the  only 
class  exempted  from  bearing  some  share  in  a heavy  system  of  voluntary  taxatiou.  About 
eight  or  ten  of  the  above-mentioned  number  of  paupers  are  assisted  by  the  church  collec- 
tions, but  none  of  them,  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  average  Sunday  collections,  can  be 
supported  by  them.  The  age  at  which  the  poorer  classes  were  considered  incapable  of  sup- 
porting themselves  by  labour  was,  between  55  and  60 ; and,  according  to  several  witnesses, 
there  was  a material  difference  to  be  observed  between  tlie  labouring  and  the  agricultural 
classes;  for,  while  the  comfortable  farmer  or  cottier  tenant  will  work  a good  day,  con- 
siderably beyond  the  age  of  60,  the  poor  labourer  is  quite  broken  down  and  harassed, 
and  is  seldom  able  to  do  even  light  work  after  58.  Dr.  Finucane  stated  that  this  great 
difference,  which  he  has  often  observed/was  mainly  attributed  to  bad  diet,  hard  work,  and, 
generally  speaking,  to  the  harsh  treatment  which  an  Irish  labourer  in  this  part  of  the 
country  is  sure  to  undergo.  This  undermines  his  constitution,  breaks  down  his  spirit,  and 
is  certainly  the  cause  of  his  not  being  able  to  hold  out  till  a much  later  period  of  life. 

Among  the  agricultural  population,  the  heads  of  families  decidedly  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  support  when  old.  The  holder  of  the  farm,  when  he  feels  that  he  is  getting  very 
oid,  will  sometimes  reserve  a portion  of  his  estate  to  support  himself,  but  more  frequently 
he  will  transfer  the  whole  of  his  property  without  reservation  to  his  son,  trusting  to  bis 
sense  of  honesty  for  his  support.  This  latter  course,  which  is  too  often  pursued,  has  been 
observed  to  turn  out  unfortunately  on  many  occasions;  for,  as  no  written  contract  is 
entered  into,  the  old  parent  is  consequently  depending  on  the  kindness  of  his  sou  for  his 
very  existence ; “ and,”  according  to  M'Carty,  “ it  is  no  uncommon  thing  novv-a-days  to 
see  the  poor  olcl  man  turned  out  when  he  is  getting  peevish  and  silly,  and  wishes  to  have 
tilings  which  the  children  could  well  afford  to  give  him  if  they  would  only  stint  themselves, 
as  some  or  us  poor  people  are  obliged  to  do.” 

When  both  the  father  and  mother  are  alive,  the  old  couple  like  to  have  a house  of  their 
own,  whicn  they  usually  reserve  to  themselves,  together  with  just  enough  of  land  to  grow 
potatoes  sufficient  for  their  own  consumption.  AH  the  witnesses  agreed  that  it  would  be 
much  better  and  safer  if  the  old' people  would  always  keep  something  for  themselves,  and 
not  give  up  their  land  entirely.  Where  there  is  no  property  in  question,  the  aged  parent 
generally  takes  up  his  abode  with  his  son  or  daughter,  and,  on  the  whole,  these  poor  people 
treat  their  parents  much  better,  and  scarcely  any  instances  were  known,  in  that  part  of  the 
country,  of  the  parents  of  labourers  being  obliged  to  beg  publicly ; in  fact,  the  poorer  the 
people  were  the  greater  seemed  to  be  the  anxiety  to  preserve  the  respectability  of  their 
families.  Ihe  support  of  the  aged  parents  presses  very  heavily  on  the  children;  and  many 
cannot  afford  the  little  indulgences  which  old  age  requires,  without  depriving  themselves  of 
absolute  necessaries.  According  to  Dogherty,  the  labourer  does  not  find  much  difficulty  m 
providing  his  parents  with  food,  for  whatever  is  going  in  the  house  he  is  most  welcome  to  it  > 
but  as  to  the  clothing  (which  poor  Dogherty  himself  could  not  afford  decent  enough  to  send 
his  own  children  to  school),  he  could  not  give  his  father  such  as  would  make  an  old  man  warm 
in  winter ; the  poor  old  man,  therefore,  keeps  almost  all  the  winter  at  home,  close  by  the  fire- 
side. with  several  old  sacks  thrown  over  him.  This  was  stated  to  be  the  case  with  many  old 
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_]e  belongin'5-  to  labourers ; and  several,  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  at  their 
own  dwellings,  acknowledged  that  the  reason  why  their  children  did  not  go  to  school  was, 
because  the  money  which  would  put  a rag  or  two  on  them  had  been  laid  out  in  buying 
a second-hand  coat  or  trowsers  for  their  old  and  impotent  parents.  With  regard  to  whether 
the  child  considered  himself  aggrieved  by  being  obliged  to  support  his  parents,  it  was 
observed  that  as  it  was  generally  the  most  affectionate  child  who  undertook  the  charge,  the 
feelino-  was  seldom  expressed;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  any  ill-will  of  the  kind  was 
seldom  if  ever,  created.  As  to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  would  confer  a claim  for 
support,  it  was  considered  that  parentage  was  the  limit,  for  uncles  or  aunts  are  seldom  sup- 
ported, as  their  relatives  are  generally  not  in  a condition  to  afford  them  even  sustenance ; 
the  consequence  is,  that  in  seasons  of  distress  they  are  often  forced  to  beg. 

The  a^ed,  who  are  without  any  relative  able  to  support  them,  are  fed  and  lodged  among 
the  neighbours  for  a short  time;  but  after  following  tnis  course  for  some  time,  the  people 
get  tirecl  of  them,  and  they  become  professed  beggars,  and  stroll  about  different  strange 
parts  of  the  country.  The  young  single  labourers  never  subscribe  to  support  this  class  of 
paupers;  but  when  they  are  without  work,  the  a^ed  are  left  without  provisions  at  all ; and 
several  instances  were  known  there  of  persons,  after  having  been  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
their  children  not  having  employment,  to  beg  for  a few  mouths,  afterwards  refusing  to  return 
to  their  relations,  on  account  of  the  increased  indulgences  they  were  able  to  procure  from 
the  people  by  means  of  mendicancy.  These  facts  would  naturally  lead  one  to  imagine  that 
there  must  be  a great  many  vagrants  similarly  situated,  persons  who  have  found  out,  after 
a short  trial,  the  superior  advantages  of  a vagrant  life  over  the  life  of  misery  they  must 
naturally  endure  when  at  home.  There  were  no  cases  known  here  of  persons  having 
received  any  money  from  friends  who  had  emigrated  to  the  colonies. 

The  decayed  poor  people  would  feel  ashamed  to  wander  about  the  country  with  wallets 
until  they  become  regular  professed  beggars,  when  in  all  probability  they  would  leave  their 
own  neighbourhood  and  roam  about  in  strange  places.  It  was  generally  agreed  also,  that 
though  the  greatest  disinclination  existed  to  commence  begging,  and  though  they  will 
endure  any  privation  before  they  will  resort  to  such  a practice,  yet,  when  once  commenced, 
it  generally  continues  ; and  this,  as  all  the  witnesses  asserted,  is  owing  to  the  life  of  a men- 
dicaut  being  by  far  the  pleasantest  and  most  profitable  source  of  employment  open  to  any 
poor  individual  there. 

The  gentry  of  this  district  never  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  poor ; the  whole  burthen 
is  thrown  upon  their  more  benevolent  neighbours.  The  gentlemen,  from  their  not  residing  on 
their  estates,  avoid  it  entirely,  and  are,  generally  speaking,  totally  unacquainted  with  the 
real  condition  of  the  poor  on  them.  They  are  not  considered  harsh  in  their  conduct;  but, 
as  Malone  said,  “ You  might  as  well  expect  to  get  palaces,  as  look  forward  to  any  support 
to  be  derived  from  gentlemen.”  There  was  no  instance  known  here  of  an  old  tenant  being 
supported  by  his  landlord,  or  being  allowed  to  hold  his  land  when  he  was  unable  to  pay  the 
rent  for  it;  for  if  a man  was  unable  to  make  up  his  rent,  he  must  quit  his  farm  and  go'beg; 
there  was  no  other  shift  for  him;  “ he  must  look  to  God  Almighty  or  to  his  neighbours.” 

The  collections  made  at  the  church,  which  amount,  on  an  average,  to  about  10Z.  a year, 
are  under  the  management  of  the  minister  of  the  parish,  and  are  distributed  to  a few  very 
indigent  families.  To  be  thus  supported, or  rather  assisted,  is  looked  upon  as  more  respect- 
able than  begging ; at  the  same  time,  it  is  regarded  more  as  a matter  of  gain ; and  frequent 
attempts  at  dissimulation  were  openly  resorted  to,  in  order  to  obtain  such  relief.  This  fund 
is  distributed  at  Christmas  and  Easter  ; 5 s.  is  the  largest  sura  given  away  at  one  time  to  any 
person  or  family.  Food  is  never  given  through  means  of  this  collection. 

There  are  no  almshouses  or  institutions  of  any  kind  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  in  this 
neighbourhood.  It  was  considered  utterly  impossible  that  a labourer  could  provide  against 
the  wants  of  age  out  of  the  earnings  of  his  youth.  Archdeacon  Whitty  observed  on  this 
subject,  that  there  were  no  less  than  five  of  his  old  labourers,  who  were  as  honest,  sober, 
industrious  and  hard-working  men  as  he  ever  knew,  who,  though  they  attempted,  to  his 
certain  knowledge,  to  save  at  intervals  a little  out  of  their  wages,  did  not  succeed,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  emergencies  which  invariably  occur  in  a labourer’s  life,  and  require  him  to 
spend  the  trifle  he  might  have  saved.  These  poor  men  are  now  solely  depending  on  the  aid 
they  receive  from  the  Archdeacon. 

The  general  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  destitute  and  infirm 
poor,  in  the  nature  of  baronial  workhouses,  where  they  might  be  provided  for  at  little 
expense,  and  where  the  temptations  to  idleness  held  out  by  the  relief  given  might  be  alto- 
gether avoided  by  discipline  and  salutary  regulations,  and  where  the  inmates  would  be 
under  the  eye  of  a watchful  guardian,  and  provided  simply  with  the  common  necessaries 
of  life.  A superintending  control  occasionally  inspecting  such  establishments,  and  reporting 
upon  them  to  the  public  or  to  Parliament,  would  be  a wholesome  and  salutary  check  on  any 
abuses  which  might  by  any  means  arise. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Brasil,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres. — Thomas  Carroll,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Cof*bt 
roman-catholic  curate. — M.  Collon,  weaver.— Major  Crkagh,  j.  p. — Mary  Fitzgerald  ' 
t beggarwoman. — Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon.— Widow  Grikkey,  widow  of  a labourer  — 

Mr.  Hackney,  steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald. — Martin  Halpin,  labourer,  occasionally  employed  — 
Mary  Halpin,  his  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket.— Michael  Keogii  and  James  Gearax 
small  farmers,  holding  about  12  acres  each. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullagii,  rector. — John  M'Namara 
labourer. — John  Molony,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Richard  Moloney,  a decayed  shoe- 
maker.— Henry  O’Brien,  esq. — Lucius  O’Brien,  esq.,  late  m.  p.  for  the  county  of  Clare  — 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  curate. — Patrick  Shields,  carpenter. 

Carroll,  the  labourer,  said  upon  this  subject,  “there  is  many  a man  in  this  parish 
working  well,  with  a hale  heart,  who  is  over  60  ; but  1 always  think,  and  I remember  well 
my  old  father  saying,  when  he  drew  nigh  his  Goth  year,  that  it  went  hard  with  him;  and  he 
often  thought  the  day  long,  and  that  the  sun  would  never  set.”  And  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien 
said,  “ that  he  took  it  as  a general  rule,  that  veiy  few  will  get  much  employed  after  58 years 
of  age.” 

Indviduals,  however,  look  forward  to  being  supported  by  their  children  long  previous  to 
that  age  at  which  support  becomes  necessary.  Many  allow  that  they  have  got  married  in 
the  hope  of  having  children  to  support  them  in  their  old  age.  The  performance  of  this,  a 
natural  duty,  is  often  rendered  more  obligatory  when  the.  parent  resigns  his  land  to  any  of 
his  offspring;,  which  he  generally  does  in  successive  portions  to  each  of  them  as  they  get 
married,  and  is  at  last  left  to  reside  with  the  youngest.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  thought  that 
this  support  is  viewed  by  the  children  more  as  an  act  of  duty  than  as  a matter  of  right.  It 
is  cheerfully  undertaken  by  all  who  are  able  to  afford  it;  and  many  paupers  were  pointed 
out  to  the.  Assistant  Commissioners  who  were  maintaining  their  parents.  The  parent  gene- 
rally remains  with  his  youngest  child,  who  inherits  his  cabin ; and  he  thus  continues  to 
enjoy  “his  own  bed  and  board,”  to  which  it  appears  great  attachment  is  felt.  The  other 
children  bear  their  share  of  the  burthen,  by  contributions  of  potatoes  or  other  food;  they 
rarely  give  money,  but  sometimes  clothes.  No  relationship  beyond  that  of  father  or  mother 
is  conceived  to  give  a claim,  and  few  persons  complain  of  the  assertion  of  such  a claim 
however  they  may  feel  it;  it  would  be  considered  disgraceful  to  refuse  to  acknowledge  it ;. 
but  some  have  privately  confessed  to  Mr.  Coffey  that  they  could  not  satisfy  it  without  the 
greatest  difficulty. 

The  condition  of  many  persons  in  Newmarket  is  such  that  they  can  afford  their  own 
children  and  themselves  a very  scanty  and  uncertain  maintenance ; in  such  cases  of  course 
the  parents  must  participate  in  the  common  lot.  Molony,  the  decayed  shoemaker,  has  his 
mother-in-law  residing  with  him.  The  old  woman  said  that  as  long  as  he  could  work  there 
was  no  better  warrant  for  giving  her  all  she  wanted.  He  is  now  sick  and  unable  to  earn 
anything ; and  many  a day  neither  he  nor  his  family  would  have  anything  to  eat  if  she  did 
not  go  out  to  beg  for  him. 

Molony,  who  was  present,  allowed  that  this  was  the  truth,  and  said,  though  he  could  not 
prevent  his  mother-in-law  from  begging,  yet  he  never  would  permit  the  mother  of  his 
children  to  do  so. 

Upon  this  point  the  Assistant  Commissioners  applied  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  and  he 
handed  them  a list,  containing  the  names  of  a vast  number  of  individuals,  who  he  repre- 
sented to  be  in  a destitute  condition ; but  the  precise  number  of  aged  who  are  without 
relatives  able  to  support  them  they  were  not  successful  in  procuring.  Nevertheless,  from 
the  aged  persons. whom  they  met  begging  in  Newmarket  and  its  vicinity,  they  can  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  they  were  most  numerous.  “ Indeed,”  observed  Halpin,  “ the 
people  here  nave  a pride  which  I perceive  nowhere  else;  they  will  sooner  starve  than  allow 
those  belonging  to  them  to  go  out  in  search  of  alms.”  The  young  labouring  men  do  not 
subscribe  to  support  the  aged  in  general,  because  many  of  them  are  themselves  supporting 
their  own  relatives.  “ But  I have  no  doubt,”  said  Carroll,  “ that  if  such  a thing  was  set 
a-going,  persons  unmarried,  like  myself,  would  assist  as  much  as  we  could and  Mr.  Coffey 
observed  that  there  vvas  nothing  in  the  world  that  the  young  men  would  not  do  for  the  old 
if  they  could  afford  it.  Whenever  he  knew  anything  of  a subscription  to  be  made,  the 
young  men  were  always  ready  to  come  forward  and  assist.  There  are  no  persons  more 
charitably  inclined  in  the  whole  district.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  been  any  great 
disposition  to  emigrate  in  this  part  of  the  country ; and  it  has  recenly  been  considerably 
checked  from  the  bad  news  received  concerning  the  ships  which  had  left  the  port  of 
Limerick.  A poor  man,  however,  of  the  name  of  John  King,  whose  sou  emigrated  to 
America  about  three  years  ago,  received  a remittance  of  15  /.  from  him,  which  he  very  judi- 
ciously applied  in  draining  and  reclaiming  a small  bog  farm,  which  he  held  at  a very  low 
rent.  His  efforts  were  successful,  for  he  is  now  a thriving,  though  a small  farmer,  and 
attributes  his  comfortable  condition  to  the  assistance  which°he  received  from  his  son;  but 
he  often  wishes  that  he  was  here  to  share  his  prosperity. 

M'Namara  observed  that  they  do  not  see  many  old  men  begging  belonging  to  this 
quarter  of  the  country ; but  he  had  no  doubt  that  if  they  would  do  so,  and  if  they  met  with 
but  the  average  success  of  beggars  in  that  neighbourhood,  they  would  be  better  off  than 
those  who  depend  upon  their  sons,  especially  if  those  sons  be  but  labouring  men.  As  old 
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men  seldom  beg  at  home,  and  as  they  do  not  give  up  labour  until  they  have  arrived  at  a Impotent 
time  of  life  when  they  are  badly  able  to  travel  to  any  distance,  the  unwillingness  to  beg  through  Age. 
is  asserted  on  all  hands  to  be  very  great  indeed.  " 

No  regular  and  systematic  relief  is  afforded  by  the  gentry  to  the  aged  and  infirm  on  their  Munster, 
estates;  but  at  the  same  time  much  desultory  aid  is  given  by  the  resident  landlords  and  their  County  Clare, 
families.  Many  poor  persons  bore  testimony  to  the  benevolent  disposition  of  Lady  O’Brien  Examinad^Tiak 
and  Mrs.  Studdart ; but  still,  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  no  general  assistance  has  been  P.  F^imston,  Esq/ 
offered  to  the  great  body  of  the  poor,  who  are  often  in  a state  of  destitution.  E-  B.  Moiloy,  Esq. 

As  to  the  point,  whether  persons  refuse  to  contribute,  Mr.  Coffey  stated,  that  some  years  p ' 

acr0  there  was  a great  dearth  of  provisions,  and  subscriptions  were  successfully  entered  into  Pa£;.?f  TotJjfin]oe, 
throughout  the  parish  for  procuring  meal  and  other  necessaries  for  the  poor ; that  he  applied  Kunasullagh, 
to  a barrister  who  at  that  time  drew  upwards  of  500 1.  a year  out  of  the  parish,  and  was  that  Grunin  ^ 

moment  receiving  his  rents  at  the  inn,  and  solicited  his  contribution,  but  that  he  met  with  _ ' 1 e' 

a refusal ; he  represented  to  the  gentleman  that  on  his  property,  which  was  leased  to  Major  Town  Meimarlcet- 
Creagh,  many  of  the  occupying  tenants  were  in  the  most  abject  distress.  “ That  is  nothing  on- Fergus. 

to  me,”  answered  he ; “ tell  Major  Creagh  to  get  rid  of  them ; I shall  not  give  them  anything.”  Bar*  Bunralty. 
Mr.  Coffey  could  not  get  any  other  answer.  " 

There  is  no  particular  age  for  putting  persons  upon  congregational  lists.  The  collections 
are  divided  amongst  those  who  are  the  greatest  objects,  ana  who  are  considered  the  most 
destitute.  It  is  considered  far  more  respectable  to  be  thus  supported  than  to  be  begging; 
and  it  is  regarded  as  a reward  for  those  who  are  destitute,  and  who  have  led  an  industrious 
and  respectable  life.  There  are  30  individuals  in  all  on  the  congregational  list  belonging  to 
the  church.  In  1833,  the  sum  of  29/.  was  collected,  and  distributed  as  follows  : 

Two  protestants  received  30  s.  each,  and  the  remainder  was  equally  divided  among  28 
roman-catholics. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  stated,  that  he  relies  principally  upon  Sir  A.  Fitzgerrald,  Lady 
O’Brien,  Mrs.  Studdart  and  Mrs.  Creagh  for  recommending  objects  worthy  to  be  placed 
upon  this  list.  Those  who  are  at  present  thus  assisted  are  all  either  widows  or  old  men 
unable  to  work. 

There  are  no  almshouses  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Coffey  observed,  that  as  to  these 
poor  persons  thus  relieved,  the  rent  of  their  cabins  absorbs  all  they  get,  and  it  is  as  much  as 
they  can  do  to  procure  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  all  the 
persons  present,  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible,  at  the  present  low  rate  of  wages,  for  any 
man  with  a moderate  sized  family,  working  as  hard  and  as  many  days  as  he  could,  to  save 
any  part  of  his  earnings.  “ I know  what  it  is,”  said  M'Namara,  “ for  a hard-working  man 
to  make  both  ends  of  the  week  meet.  When  I was  first  married,  I endeavoured  to  lay  by 
something,  and  though  I was  enabled  to  save  some  little  trifle  the  first  two  years,  I found  it 
could  not  last  long.  I had  soon  three  children,  and  sickness  overtook  me  one  day,  and  kept 
me  in  bed  three  weeks,  and  all  the  little  savings  I had  soon  went  in  supporting  the  wife  and 
children  during  that  time.”  It  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  there  were  few  men  who  could 
make  a little  money  go  so  far  as  M'Namara.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  most  independent 
labourers,  and  one  of  the  most  honest  men  in  that  part  of  the  country.  No  person  pre- 
sent could  remember  an  instance  of  any  poor  labourer  having  thus  saved  with  effect.  All 
agreed  in  saying  that  there  should  be  some  provision  for  the  impotent  poor ; and  the  majority 
agreed  that  no  danger  could  arise  out  of  any  such  provision.  Many  were  of  opinion  that 
something  like  the  Mendicity  in  Limerick  and  Ennis,  or  a workhouse  for  a district,  such  as 
a petty  session  district,  would  be  a desirable  and  economical  arrangement.  Several  opinions 
were  delivered  on  this  subject,  which  will  be  found  in  another  part  of  the  evidence. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Abraham  Abell,  officer  of  health.--Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslie,  County  Cork. 

rector — Mr,  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish;  appointed  by  the  officers  of  health.  

Examinations  taken  by 

Trir-n„  . . , , . . . , _ Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 

i here  are  a great  many  ot  the  distressed  who  are  impotent  through  age.  In  most  cases  John  Laior,  Esq. 

“^relatives  support  them  as  long  as  they  can  afford  it.  * 

The  support  of  destitute  persons  usually  devolves  on  the  nearest  relatives,  as  a matter  of  Parish£fo^/ Trinity, 
course.  or  Christ  Church. 

The  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  Census  Book  referred  to  in  the  evidence  Ciiv  »■  Coil. 
*rom  St.  Mary’s  Shandon  : 

, Christ  Church,  1,097  males,  i,6oo  females ; being  2,6g'7  in  1,011  rooms;  1,251  dis- 
lessed ; of  these,  400  (according  to  Mr.  Love)  were  in  extreme  destitution. 

*t.  Peter’s,  2,134  males,  2,898  females;  being  5,032  in  1,873  rooms;  1,932  distressed. 

|t.  Paul’s,  1,441  males,  1,944  females;  being  3,385  in  1,442  rooms;  462  distressed, 
di'tr  "j16'5  Shandon,  7,460  males,  8,639  females;  being  16,099  in  6,576  rooms;  5,189 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Finn  Barr,  3,149  males,  3,782  females ; being  6,931  residing  in  2,852 
looms  ; of  whom  3,274  are  marked  distressed,  and  1,858  in  great  distress,  and  destitute, 
f l P'cket’s-lane,  in  this  parish,  there  were  121  distressed  persons  residing  in  32  rooms, 
n the  house  No.  19  of  this  lane,  there  were  17  distressed  persons  in  four  rooms.  In  No.  12, 
lere  wet'e  10  persons  in  three  rooms.  In  No.  9,  there  were  16  distressed  living  in  three 
T00ms  > and  of  the  16,  14  had  no  bed  of  any  sort. 

°-5-  n In 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Exnminations  taken  b; 
Thomas  Marlin,  Esq, 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  H oly  Trinity 
or  Christ  Church. 
City  of  Cork. 


Par.  Innishannon. 
Bar.  Kinnulea. 
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In  Hospital-lane  there  were  291  distressed  in  84  rooms. 

In  Portney’s-lane,  this  parish,  there  were  J50  distressed  in  56  rooms.  In  the  house  N 
there  were  21  distressed  in  four  rooms.  In  No.  5,  there  were  28  distressed  in  eio-ht  roo° 
of  these,  14  had  no  bed.  In  No.  10,  there  were  ^distressed  in  five  rooms.  In  No.  17  th*3’ 
were  20  distressed  in  five  rooms;  of  these,  18  had  no  bed,  and  other  cases  in  this  1 16 
as  bad.  Iane 

In  Vandeleur’s-lane,  121  distressed  in  38  rooms.  In  No.  1,  there  were 36  distressed' 
seven  rooms ; of  these,  20  had  no  bed.  ln 

In  the  parish  of  St.  Anne’s  Shandon,  in  Porter’s-lane,  there  were  125  persons  distress  ri 
in  41  rooms,  all  of  whom  were  without  bed-clothes.  In  No.  8 there  were  15  distressed ' 
six  rooms.  In  No.  9,  there  were  2(3  distressed  in  seven  rooms.  In  No.  1 0/ there  were  « 
distressed  in  eight  rooms.  In  No.  15,  there  were  16  distressed  living  in  one  room  - fon, 
males  and  five  females  of  one  family,  and  four  males  and  three  females  of  another  all* with 
out  bed-clothes.  ’ n' 

In  Roman  Walk,  314  distressed,  being  in  94  rooms.  In  No.  5,  there  were  19  distressed 
in  six  rooms ; nine  without  bed-clothes.  In  No.  7,  there  were  32  distressed  in  eight  rooms- 
25  without  bed-clothes.  In  No.  9,  there  were  21  distressed  in  four  rooms  ; 18  without  bed- 
clothes. 

Some  other  cases  in  these  lanes  were  as  bad  as  those  stated,  and  some  other  lanes  were  as 
bad  as  they. 

The  amount  of  money  collected  at  the  church  from  16th  September  1833  to  14th  Sep- 
tember 1834,  was  262  /.  18  s.  6 i d.  v 

This  mode  of  receiving  charity  was  deemed  much  more  respectable  than  begging.  The 
number  of  out-pensioners  on  the  list  was  as  follows:  three  at  10 <7.  per  week;  four  at  u 
per  week ; one  at  is.  6 <2.  per  week ; two  at  2 s.  per  week ; one  at  2 s.  6 d.  per  week. 

The  sum  of  2 s.  6d.  per  week  is  given  to  individuals  independently  of  their  lodgings  in  the 
almshouses,  one  of  which  is  in  this  parish  : they  are  intended  solely  for  protestants.  The 
present  inmates  are  almost  all  widows.  The  number  they  are  capable  of  containing  is  38- 
the  actual  number  contained  is  37. 

The  greatest  anxiety  prevails  to  get  into  them.  There  are  always  a great  number  of  appli- 
cants whenever  a vacancy  occurs. 

They  are  under  no  regular  system  of  superintendence,  but  are  occasionally  visited  by  the 
rector  or  curate.  There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  persons  become  eligible  as  inmates. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible  (from  the  low  rate  of  wages)  that  the  labourer  could  lay  by 
from  the  earnings  of  his  youth  a fund  sufficient  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  his  family  in  their 
old  age. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Annell,  baker.— Benjamin  Bellew,  labourer. — Mr.  David  Butler,  fanner 

of  7 5 acres.— Mr.  Denis  Callaghan,  farmer  of  26  acres Rev.  William  More  Cros. 

thwaite,  curate. — Rev.  Michael  Field,  parish  priest  of  Leffinney  and  Knurkairly,  barony  of 
Innishannon — Mr.  Jeremiah  I-Iurly,  farmer  of  47  acres. — Mr.  John  Leary,  innkeeper.— Mr. 
Thomas  Leary,  formerly  overseer. — Denis  M'Cartiiy,  labourer,  formerly  farmer  and  overseer 
of  the  parish — Mr.  Eugene  M'Carthy. — Mr.  Johnstone  Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty 
sessions. — Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector. — William  Neal,  labourer. 

“ In  my  parish,”  said  Mr.  Field,  “ there  are  about  50;  in  the  Innishannon  division 
about  25.  A few  are  obliged  to  beg,  having  no  other  means  of  support;  and  a few  prefer 
begging  to  staying  with  tneir  relations  ; they  are  perhaps  better  fed  by  doing  so,  and  they 
get  a little  tobacco  occasionally,  which  they  could  not  easily  get  otherwise.  At  57  or  58 
years  of  age  they  decline,  and  are  not  equal  to  any  hard  work,  but  they  may  do  something, 
such  as  digging  potatoes,  up  to  65  or  70.  There  is  so  much  distress  among  them,  that  most 
of  them  are  worked  away  and  worn  out  before  their  time. 

If  their  relations  are  able  at  all  they  are  ready  and  anxious  to  maintain  the  old  people.  In 
some  cases,  however,  they  do  not.  “ I know'  an  old  man  out  of  employment  whose  children 

could  give  him  assistance,  and  they  do  not.” — (Mr.  Crosthwaite.') Notwithstanding  the 

readiness  of  support  to  the  old  people,  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  the  parish  allowed  is-  °r 
is.  6d.  a week  to  aged  and  infirm  persons,  the  labourers  would  make  the  fathers  and  mothers 
apply  for  it;  of  course,  persons  so  supported  must  be  subject  to  the  same  vicissitudes  which 
occur  to  those  who  support  them ; and  where,  as  is  often  the  case,  the  children  are  much 
distressed,  the  support  of  their  aged  relatives  must  press  very  severely  upon  them.  In  m0S'i 
cases,  however,  they  are  very  willing  to  bear  it,  and  in  many  they  would  be  ashamed  to  have 
it  known  it  was  a burthen  to  them.  There  is  sometimes,  however,  grumbling,  and  the  old 
father  or  mother  is  sometimes  obliged  to  leave  the  house.  The  daughter-in-law  is,  in  general, 
the  cause,  where  that  occurs. 

" In  my  parishes  I think  there  are  about  20  families  depending  on  the  charity  of  their 

neighbours ; of  those,  many  persons  are  infirm  and  aged.” — (Mr.  Field.) -Some  assistance 

is  received  in  money  from  the  colonies : within  the  last  six  months  I received  7 /.  or  8 1 tor 
a family  from  America. 

Those  that  are  not  ashamed  to  go  out  to  beg  are  in  most  cases  better  off  than  those  sup 
oorted  by  their  relations.  I met  an  old  woman  yesterday  who  does  not  beg;  she  had^no^ 
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clothes  enough  to  cover  her,  nor  shoes  on  her  feet ; she  lives  with  her  son,  who  has  a family 
of  eight  or  nine  children  himself,  and  he  vyould  think  it  a reproach  to  allow  her  to  beg.  1 

Whilst  the  support  of  the  poor  falls  chiefly  upon  the  farmers,  the  gentry  give  considerable 
assistance  to  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood ; there  are  not  three  who  are  not  very  liberal. 
Assistance  is  given  in  various  ways,  sometimes  in  money,  sometimes  to  a family  where  there 
is  a sick  person ; sometimes,  as  before  noted,  in  small  weekly  pensions.  Neal  says,  “ The 
gentry  are  very  good,  to  be  sure,  and  God’s  blessing  on  them  for  it;  but  sure,  if  I get  l d. 
a week  from  one,  and  l d.  a week  from  another,  it  will  not  go  here  or  there  in  the  support  of 
a family.” 

On  the  church  list  there  are  1 1 persons,  of  whom  six  are  widows  ; they  get  on  an  average 
gd.  a week;  they  are  all  protestants. 

There  is,  however,  a bequest  of  Mr.  Adderly,  a sum  of  5I.,  which  is  divided  at  Christmas 
between  the  most  distressed,  without  religious  distinction. 

There  are  occasional  collections  at  the  chapel  to  relieve  distressed  people;  they  amount 
to  from  10s.  to  20S.,  about  three  times  a month.  “ No  labouring  man  ever  did  such  a thine, 
that  I could  hear  of,  as  lay  by  for  old  age.” — (Neal.) 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lai  or,  Esq. 

Par.  Intiishannon. 
Bar.  Kinnalea. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


John  Bassett,  weaver.— Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer  holding  57  acres Mr.  Robert  Clark, 

farmer.— Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarice,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork.— Mr.  Robert  Edwards' 
tobacconist.— Mr.  Michael  Falvey,  churchwarden  of  1833.— Mr.  John  Fawcitt,  shopkeeper’ 
churchwarden  of  Ballymoodan  in  1833.— Mr.  William  Horneybrook,  farmer— Thomas  Howard, 
weaver.  Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregations. — Rev.  Arthur 
Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan.— John  Lindsay,  weaver— Mr.  Richard  James  Long,  church- 
warden of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year— Rev.  Daniel  M'Sweeney,  roman-catholic  rector. 

Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan — Robert  Philips,  weaver. — Cornelius  Quil- 

linan,  labourer.— Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer  holding  175  acres Mr.  Thomas  Tanner, 

farmer. — Mr.  Stewart  Tressilian,  churchwarden  of  the  present  year. 


Parish  Kilbrogan 
and  Ballymoodan. 
Bar.  Kinalmedky 
and  East  Car  bay, 
(East  Division.) 


It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  of  the  number  of  the  impotent 
through  age.  A great  many  of  them  are  obliged  to  beg  for  their  support,  and  they  often 
beg  to  support  their  children  or  grandchildren,  who  may  be  left  orphans  with  them.  There 
are  about  a dozen  old  women  here,  who  get  10  d.  a week  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Newman. 

It ^s  certainly  deemed  a duty  to  support  (if  destitute)  one’s  parents,  or  a sister’s  or  brother’s 
child,  and  the  poor  are  generally  most  willing  to  do  so ; but  many  cases  occur  where  thev 
are  not  able  to  do  it.  J 

A weaver  of  the  name  of  Howard,  on  being  asked  why  he  did  not  go  to  America  to  a 
brother  who  is  in  employment  there,  answered,  that  he  would  go,  only  that  his  old  father 
and  mother  have  no  one  to  depend  on  but  him;  his  brother  sent  home  Ql.  from  America, 
and  when  trade  was  good  there  was  a something  laid  by,  but  it  is  nearly  all  gone  now. 

Lindsay,  another  weaver,  states,  the  most  he  can  earn  is  5J.  a day,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week  he  often  wonders  how  he  and  his  family  have  got  through  it. 

In  some  instances  in  the  country,  the  destitute  poor,  who  have  no  relatives  able  to  support 
them,  may  be  supported  amongst  their  neighbours ; but  in  towns  they  are  always  oblio-ed  to 
beg  about  the  streets.  Several  receive  assistance  from  their  friends  in  the  colonieif  or  in 
Jcugland.  1 he  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  recollects  an  instance  of  a boy  who  stole  into  a vessel 
bound  for  America,  and  remained  concealed  until  she  had  got  a considerable  way  out  to  sea : 
to  America,  and  in  a short  time  sent  home  3 1.  to  his  father. 

Mr.  Swete,  agent  to  Lord  Bandon,  states,  that  he  allows  sums,  in  the  shape  of  pensions, 
to  a good  many  persons:  10  poor  widows,  is.  per  quarter,  being  yearly  2 Z;;  nine,  2s.  6d. 
per  month;  total,  13 1.  10  s. 

Eighteen  poor  persons,  three  at  1 s.  per  week,  and  14  at  3 s.  4 d.  and  7 s.  per  week,  and 
e at  9s.,  being  a total  of  166 1.  8s.  Pensions  to  three  other  persons;  one,  24 1.  per 
num  one  20/.,  and  one  of  18Z.  per  annum,  being  a total  of  - - £.  I 62  — - 

Another  person  gets,  per  annum  - - - - - - _ -184- 

A family  I iS  q 3 

Another  at -------  4a  3 ? 

£.  j 366  14  4 


disfD  a<^*t'on  to  these,  Lord  Bernard  gives  large  charities  to  poor  persons  who  make  their 
'ess  1<now»  to  him  by  presenting  petitions.  His  Lordship  causes  a considerable  quantity 
?t°  be  distributed  amongst  them  daily. 

?'  *wete  states,  that  he  pays  600/.  a year  in  charity  by  Lord  Bandon’s  order;  but  he  can 
amly  say  that  the  family  give  twice  as  much  besides, 
ch  f 1 1 U^e  °f  Devonshire,  who  is  the  great  absentee  proprietor,  subscribes  very  liberally  to 
on!i  e institutions ; to  the  school,  dispensary,  fever  hospital,  &c.,  he  sends  more  than 
•300 1.  a year. 

Th^  ^°°r  this  a much  more  respectable  way  of  obtaining  relief  than  by  begging. 
® number  on  the  church  list  in  the  parish  of  Ballymoodan  is  20,  most  of  them  women,  all 
1 1 2 protestants  ; 
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protestauts;  the  collections  are  divided  amongst  them  every  month,  about  3s.  or  3$  <5  j 
a month  each.  The  most  distressed  persons  are  selected.  d ' D<*‘ 

On  Kilbrogan  church  list  there  are  also  about  20,  most  of  them  women,  all  protestant- 
the  collections  are  divided  amongst  them  monthly.  Between  collections  and  bequests  f’ 
the  poor,  they  have  each  about  4 s.  or  4 s.  6 cl.  monthly.  The  most  distressed  are  selected  °f 
On  the  presbyterian  list  there  are  three  presbyterians,  two  men  and  one  woman  • thev 
about  3 s.  a month.  ’ “ “et 

Mr.  Hunter,  the  presbyterian  minister,  remarked,  that  the  general  opinion  is  in  favoi 
of  a provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ; and  that  it  is  not  a poor-law  that  is  wantinv  for  tl/ 
able-bodied,  but  some  mode  of  giving  them  employment. 

According  to  the  statement  of  Mr.  Clerke,  farmer,  the  farmers  are  decidedly  unfavourable 
to  anything  which  will  put  a new  tax  upon  them;  what  they  give  to  the  poor  people  at 
present  they  do  not  miss,  and  they  do  not  think  it  lessens  their  substance;  but  a regular 
tax  they  would  feel  and  will  object  to  ; they  cannot  pay  more  than  they  do  at  present. 

Mr.  Bullen,  Mr.  Tanner  and  Mr.  Clerke,  farmers,  say,  that  if  any  plan  could  he  brought 
about  by  which  farmers  should  pay  according  to  their  interest  in  their  farms,  there  is  scarcely 
a farmer  in  the  country  but  would  be  glad  to  agree  to  it.  ^ 


Persons  coho  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper.— Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.,  churchwarden John  Bennett 

esq.,  j.  p.— Jeremiah  Collins,  labourer — Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer. — Richard  Deasy,  esq, 

merchant— Dr.  Folliott.— Mr. Denis  Hurley,  farmer ofi 8 acres Mr.  John  Kingston, farmer 

of  65  acres. — Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  farmer  of  70  acres.— Mr.  James  Neal,  farmer  of  50  acres.- 
Mr.  Denis  Sexton,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  li..  vicar  ofKiicoe. 
— Rev.  C.  C.  Townsend,  rector — Rev.  D.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. — John  White,  la- 
bourer.— And  several  others. 

There  are  more  than  4 00  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  the  parish  who  are  dependant  on 
others  for  their  support.  Of  these,  a large  proportion  are  maintained  by  their  relatives ; but, 
according  to  the  estimate  of  Mr.  Walsh,  not  less  than  150  arc  either  entirely  or  in  part 
depending  on  begging. 

The  support  of  an  aged  parent  very  often  presses  heavily  on  a labourer,  who  with  diffi- 
culty can  make  out  a bare  subsistence  for  his  children  and  for  himself.  There  is,  however, 
in  many  a pride  which  enables  them  to  bear  any  possible  privations  rather  than  allow  their 
father  or  mother  to  beg.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a father  begs  about  the  neighbourhood 
when  he  wants  a coat  or  a pair  of  shoes,  or  some  luxury,  such  as  tobacco,  which  his  child 
cannot  afford  him,  and  which  he  cannot  obtain  otherwise  than  by  mendicancy.  It  is  con- 
sidered that  those  who  descend  to  this  step  are  much  better  off  than  those  whom  shame 
prevents  from  availing  themselves  of  such  a resource.  Mr.  Walsh  observes,  that  " the 
duty  of  supporting  aged  parents  is  looked  on  as  a sacred  one,  and  that  the  obligation  to 
perlorm  it  is  felt  very  strongly.  He  has  never  heard  complaints  of  the  pressure  of  the 
burthen.  Ihe  practice  of  going  about  from  one  child  to  another  is  not  common,  as  the 
old  people  generally  prefer  to  remain  altogether  with  one. 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  by  the  gentry  for  the  support  of  those  who  may  have 
been  rendered  destitute  by  old  age ; nevertheless,  the  gentry  are  represented  as  being  very 
charitable.  Some  individuals  of  the  richer  classes  have  pensioners,  to  whom  they  give 
fixed  allowances;  and  others  distribute  articles  of  clothing  to  the  necessitous.  O11  a pri- 
vate list  of  Mr.  Deasy’s  there  are  53  persons,  of  whom  22  arc  sick,  or  disabled,  generally 
paralytic  or  cripples,  and  of  the  rest,  several  are  widows. 

With  respect  to  the  state  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  a legal  provision  for  the  infirm 
through  age,  it  is  said  that  “ the  gentry  have  a great  horror  of  a poor-law,  even  for  the  aged 
and  infirm ; they  fear  that  it  would  be  the  beginning  of  a system  like  that  which  exists  ia 
England.  Many,  however,  would  be  in  favour  of  a poor-law  so  modified  as  to  provide 
relief  only  tor  the  sick,  aged  and  infirm ; on  all  sides  there  would  be  the  greatest  objections 
to  extending  assistance  to  the  able-bodied.”  The  farmers  say,  “ if  there  be  a poor-law  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  we  will  be  taxed  both  ways;  first,  we  must  pay  the  money  for  them, 
and  then  we  shall  have  to  maintain  all  the  other  people  that  get  charity  at  present.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Daniel  Anglows,  labourer— Owen  Bowkeii,  labourer.— Roger  Green  Davis,  esq.— Mr- 
Maurice  Doyle,  farmer — Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Garde,  protes- 
tant curate.— Nicholas  Grattan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon.— John  Higgins,  labourer.- 
Miciiael  Lawton,  labourer— Mr.  Timothy  Leahy,  farmer— Mr.  William  Mackey,  farraer.- 
Mr.  Philip  Nist,  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  roman-catholic  rector— Edward  Walsh, 
labourer.— And  several  others,  of  all  classes. 

The  witnesses  stated  that  in  the  village  of  Killeagh  there  were  nine  old  and  infirm 
widows,  begging  0r  getting  assistance  from  neighbours;  of  these,  five  had  grown-up 
children,  who  were  unable,  from  extreme  poverty,  to  support  them ; 1 1 old  widows,  some 
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of  whom  were  even  in  a worse  condition  than  those  last  mentioned,  were  supported  by  Impotent 
children  or  other  relations.  through  Age. 

The  obligation  to  support  aged  parents  is  very  strongly  felt.  Children  have  been  frequently  

known  to  submit  to  the  severest  privations  to  prevent  parents  from  suffering  the  shame  of  ^ Munster , 
heooing.  The  witnesses  mentioned  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  for  years  working  ~ 

fo  °a  farmer  at  4 d.  a day,  in  order  to  support  an  old  father  and  an  old  mother,  both  being 
utterly  helpless  through  infirmity,  not  able  “ even  to  wash  or  hang  down  (i.  e.  put  on  the 
fire)  a pot  of  potatoes.”  This  woman  is  near  40  ; she  might  have  been  married,  but  she 
refused  to  do  anything  that  might  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  support  her  parents ; she  is 
content  to  devote  her  life  to  them  ; she  would  not  let  them  go  into  a poorhouse ; she  will 
not  leave  them  until  she  buries  them. 

Other  cases  were  mentioned  of  women  making  the  greatest  exertions,  begging  when  other 
tilings  failed,  to  support  parents  and  near  relations  who  were  helpless. 

The  following  case  is  an  illustration  of  the  condition  of  a class  who  live  partly  by 
working  and  partly  by  begging : 

James  Landers,  aged  58,  has  a wife  and  two  children  ; one,-  23  years  old,  has  a natural 
evil,  and  is  not  able  to  work ; the  other  is  a child  of  three  years  old.  Landers  is  in  bad 
health  and  scarcely  able  to  work,  but  he  has  been  obliged  to  do  it ; he  worked  since  last 
Christmas. 

At  harvest,  six  days  at  1 s.;  digging  potatoes,  three  weeks,  at  4 s.  per  week,  or  8 d.  per 
day;  thrashing,  four  days,  at  4 d.  per  100;  on  each  of  two  days  he  thrashed  200  ; this  was 
considered  a great  deal  for  a man  in  his  state  of  body.  He  said,  “ Only  for  the  state  my 

son  is  in,  I could  not  do  that  same ; I could  not  have  the  heart  to  hold  out.  I have  no 

garden ; my  wife  goes  about  the  country,  (that  is,  she  begs.)  Mr.  Hall  gives  me  a house 
for  God’s  sake  (for  charity.)” 

Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a farmer,  says  that  Landers  has  worked  for  him  for  3 d.  and  1 hd.  a day. 

Being  asked  whether  he  would  go  into  a poorhouse,  Landers  says,  “ If  my  family  was 
taken  in  and  I got  beef  to  eat,  I would  go  in,  but  I would  not  like  to  be  confined  there  at 

all,  if  I could  help  it.  I use  6 d.  worth  of  snuff  in  the  week ; I could  not  give  up  the 

snuff ; I would  rather  go  beg.” 

With  respect  to  the  assistance  afforded  to  the  poor  by  residents  or  by  absentees,  Rev.  Mr. 

Garde  states,  that  a few  poor  persons  receive  a regular  weekly  allowance  of  2 d.  or  3 d.  from 
some  of  the  resident  gentry. 

Sir  Arthur  Brooke,  the  great  absentee  proprietor  of  this  parish,  subscribes  10  guineas  a 
year  to  the  dispensary,  and  about  two  years  ago  sent  5 1.  to  the  roman-catholic  clergyman  to 
be  divided  amongst  the  most  distressed  persons. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Garde  states,  that  the  church  collections  amount  to  about  ao  s.  per  month ; 
the  money  is  distributed  amongst  a dozen  poor  people.  A small  part  is  reserved  to  form  a 
fund  for  affording  relief  in  cases  of  sickness.  Of  those  who  receive  the  regular  weekly 
allowance,  some  are  widows,  some  are  persons  who  beg,  but  most  of  them  would  not  beg ; 
all  are  roman-catholics. 


Persotis  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Connor,  weaver. — Daly,  esq. — Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican. — Philip  Flinn, 

labourer — William  Fox,  carpenter. — Joseph  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  d.  l. — Mr.  James  Parish  Liscarrol. 

Hartstonge,  farmer. — Cornelius  Leahy,  labourer Timothy  Leary,  labourer. — Maurice  Bar.  Orrery  and 

Leeny,  blacksmith. — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer. — Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  Kilmore. 

rector. — Mr.  W'illiam  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  farmer. — 

And  several  others. 

There  were  enumerated  43  aged  and  infirm  persons  in  the  town  of  Liscarrol,  who  were 
dependant  on  either  their  friends  or  on  the  public  for  support.  The  town  contained,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  of  1831,  666  inhabitants. 

The  maintenance  of  distressed  aged  persons  generally  falls  on  the  nearest  relatives,  if 
there  be  any  able  to  bear  the  burthen.  It  is  regarded  as  a matter  of  duty;  but  with  respect 
to  the  degree  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to  give  a claim,  there  is  no  rule,  except  the  bene- 
volence or  affection  of  the  persons  concerned.  The  following  cases,  taken  without  selection, 
are  fair  illustrations  of  the  class  under  consideration  : — David  O’Brien  says  he  is  about  Go 
years  old  ; he  has  a wife  and  seven  children,  five  males  and  two  females ; his  two  eldest 
sons  are  married,  and  one  of  them  is  gone  to  London,  but  has  never  sent  him  a penny, 
although  he  has  a bastard,  a child  of  his,  to  take  care  of.  He  is  not  on  terms  with  his  other 
married  son.  His  third  son  is  about  18  years  of  age  and  able  to  work,  but  all  he  can  do  is 
only  to  pay  the  rent  of  half  an  acre  of  garden.  He  (the  father)  pays  2 1.  10  s.  for  a house 
and  garden ; he  has  no  means  of  paying  the  rent  besides  the  labour  of  the  little  boy,  his 
third  son,  who  is  willing  enough  to  support  him  and  his  mother,  but  he  is  so  badly  clothed 
that  he  cannot  come  to  the  examination  to-day.  It  is  a very  hard  and  disheartening  struggle 
which  he  and  his  wife  have  had,  and  they  would  be  very  apt  to  go  into  a house  of  industry. 

They  ought  to  be  glad  to  go  into  such  a place  and  get  a maintenance,  instead  of  being  half 
starved  outside.  The  old  man  says,  that  neither  he  nor  his  wife  begs,  but  that  they  get 
assistance  privately  from  their  friends,  and  that  they  could  not  have  held  their  cabin  so  long- 
otherwise. 

James  Flinn,  aged  about  70;  has  a wife  and  three  children,  of  whom  one  is  married,  the 
0.5.  1 1 3 other 
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other  two  are  paralysed  and  cripples.  He  was  employed  off  and  on  (i.e.  occasionally')  unR 
about  six  months  ago,  breaking  stones,  sometimes  for  5 d.  a day,  but  often  not  getting  eve'1 
4 d.,  as  he  was  not  able  to  do  a full  man’s  work.  He  has  nothing  for  fire  but  potato  stales  and 
what  fuel  he  can  collect,  going  about  at  slack  time  when  there  was  no  work  on  the  roads 
account  of  the  stones  not  having  been  drawn  from  the  quarry ; he  used,  sooner  than  be  idle 
to  pull  them  out  of  the  quarry  where  they  were  loose,  and  break  them  for  >jd.  a ton.  Has  no 
garden  ,•  pays  25 s.  a year  fora  hut,  and  is  able  to  collect  about  6s.  or  7 s.  worth  of  manure 
His  married  daughter’s  husband  is  not  able  to  support  himself,  and  the  daughter  can  giye* 
the  father  no  assistance.  The  old  woman  (his  wife)  goes  out  carding  wool  at  farmers’ 
houses ; it  is  not  the  value  of  her  labour  she  gets,  but  ten  times  its  value ; it  is  only  an  apo- 
logy (excuse)  to  keep  them  from  being  common  beggars.  Between  scratching  and  scraninp- 
he  considers  it  not  bad  if  they  can  pull  out  one  meal  a day ; they  would  be  glad  to  go  into 
a workhouse. 

John  Condon,  aged  about  70,  and  wife,  is  subject  to  sore  eyes ; earns  a little  by  thatching 
but  cannot  do  spade-work.  He  has  two  sons  married,  and  a daughter  a widow ; he  lives  with 
one  of  his  sons  and  daughter.  He  supports  himself  by  going  about  the  country,  doino- 
what  little  jobs  he  can.  His  daughter  begs  both  publicly  and  privately,  and  the  most  they 
can  do  is  to  live.  He  would  be  glad  to  go  into  a house  of  industry.  His  son  would  support 
him  if  he  could,  but  he  finds  it  hard  to  maintain  himself  and  a young  family,  increaaino-  fast 
upon  him.  0 

Darby  Dahill  is  over  60 ; has  a wife  and  eight  children;  one  of  his  daughters  is  married 
and  another  is  at  service ; his  other  daughter  sometimes  digs  potatoes,  and  at  other  times 
tries  to  sell  a little  milk ; his  wife  takes  care  of  his  house.  He  has  a sister-in-law,  a widow 
who  is  very  kind  to  him ; she  gives  him  a house  and  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  garden  for 
which  he  does  occasional  jobs  for  her.  He  struggles  to  manure  another  quarter  of  an  acre 
for  which  he  pays  about  10  s.  or  1 5s.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife  would  like  to  go  into  a house 
of  industry. 

Timothy  Noonan  says  he  is  65,  and  that  he  has  a wife,  a married  daughter  and  three  sons, 
of  whom  one  is  able  to  work  ; he  has  a cabin  rent-free,  but  he  gets  no  assistance  from  his’ 
neighbours.  He  has  good  friends  (meaning  friends  who  are  well  off),  although  they  do 
nothing  for  him.  He  would  not  go  into  a house  of  industry,  although  he  is  terribly  tom 
down  with  an  asthma;  the  pride  of  his  friends  would  not  let  him,  and  his  own  spirit  is  too 
great ; he  would  sooner  lie  down  and  starve  in  a corner. 

Timothy  M'Auliffe,  75,  and  wife,  asthmatic  and  old  ; has  a soil  and  daughter  not  married; 
the  son  is  his  chief  support,  but  he  gets  assistance  from  his  friends,  occasionally  milk,  pota- 
toes and  clothes.  llis  son  has  only  catch-work  (i.  e.  occasional  work). 

Edward  Dooney,  crippled,  about  70 ; his  wife  very  old.  He  has  three  sons  and  two 
daughters  ; one  son  is  married;  the  children  support  him  ; he  gets  very  little,  if  any,  assist- 
ance from  friends ; he  is  not  well  befriended  in  the  country  (that  is,  he  has  but  few  friends). 
He  told  fox  he  would  be  glad  that  death  came  and  took  him  out  of  his  troubles.  John 
Flinn  knows  that  he  often  worked  a whole  day  for  4 d.  He  would  be  glad  to  go  into  a house 
of  industry,  where  he  would  get  enough  to  eat  and  a good  place  to  sleep  in.  At  these  words 
of  the  old  man,  a labourer  exclaimed,  “ The  want  of  the  bed  and  the  want  of  the  night 
covering  is  what  is  killing  every  man  in  Ireland.  Every  hard  labourer  gets  the  rheumatism, 
aud  every  old  man  has  some  disease  or  is  crippled.” 

Maurice  Lillis,  over  60;  has  a son  and  a daughter  married,  and  a daughter  unmarried  ; 
all  three  live  in  Charleville.  He  gets  his  living  by  cobbling  shoes,  but  it  is  a small  share  of 
employment  that  he  gets ; he  has  no  house  of  his  own ; gets  his  lodging  up  and  down  among 
the  neighbours,  and  is  often  obliged  10  sit  up  in  a chair  when  there  is  no  bed  for  him.  He 
does  not  beg.  He  would  be  right  glad  to  go  into  a house  of  industry. 

Timothy  M'Cartliy,  over  60  ; is  bedridden,  has  a chronic  disease  ; lives  with  his  brother, 
who  is  unhealthy,  and  with  his  sister ; his  sister  is  a widow.  He  was  sent  to  the  county 
mnimary,  and  was  sent  out  of  it  as  incurable  : there  was  a very  poor  welcome  for  him  when 
ne  came  homeland  no  wonder,  as  it  is  a hard  thing  for  poor  people  to  be  finding  necessaries 
for  a man  in  sickness,  particularly  when  the  person  that  all  depends  on  is  unhealthy.  It 
would  be  a great  thing  for  him  to  get  into  a house  of  industry. 

Owen  Connell,  over  60 ; has  a wife  and  three  sons  and  three  daughters ; one  son  is  a 
soldier,  who  has  never  sent  home  anything ; the  other  two  are  under  12  years  of  age.  One 
daughter  is  married,  but  notable  to  give  any  assistance  ; the  others  are  still  young.  He  goes 
about  for  a meal  of  victuals  among  the  neighbours,  or  else  he  is  perhaps  called  iu  to  eat 
somethmg.  The  house  he  lives  in  lias  not  been  in  repair  these  10  years.  The  rain  comes  iu 
be  dr'6  ^ an^t  lin&  a ^eavy  shower,  and  there  is  not  a spot  in  it  you  could  stand  in  and 

John  Farrant  was  formerly  a revenue  officer,  is  now  80  years  of  age,  and  has  not  a house 
of  his  own  ; he  lives  with  his  niece.  His  friends  contribute  to  support  him,  and  he  depends 
entirely  on  their  charity;  sometimes  he  gets  cast  clothes.  He  would  he  glad  to  go  into  a 
house  of  industry.  B 

Robin  M'Namara,  aged  70 ; had  been  a stonecutter ; a helpless  feeble  old  man.  His  wife, 
a delicate  sickly  woman,  has  six  sons  and  two  daughters ; two  of  the  sons  are  married,  but 
neither  of  them  is  able  to  give  him  any  assistance.  One  of  his  unmarried  sons  is  dumb, 
. t is  able  to  work ; his  family  is  getting  down  every  day.  They  had  some  money  laid  by  i 
since  the  old  man  was  unable  to  work  they  were  living  on  that!  his  clothes  show  that  he  was 
going  down;  his  savings  will  be  soon  all  expended;  he  was  a very  clean  (economical)  little 
man  and  never  drank.  One  of  his  married  sons  would  take  him  sooner  than  let  him  go  beg, 
or  go  into  a house  of  industry. 

Patrick 
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Patrick  Ford,  at  60,  blind;  worked  very  well  while  he  had  his  sight;  depends  now  on  a 
sister  and  on  his  niece,  who  work  at  needlework.  They  are  very  badly  able  to  maintain 
themselves,  but  he  has  no  other  friends  in  the  neighbourhood ; would  be  very  glad  to  get 
into  a house  of  industry. 

There  is  no  church  in  the  parish  of  Liscarrol,  but  the  collections  made  in  the  church  of 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kilbrinn,  amounting  to  about  15  s.  a month,  are  distributed  to 
ei»ht  widows  and  two  orphans,  none  of  whom  are  protestants.  The  orphans  live  in  the 
house  of  a labouring  man,  who  receives  their  allowance. 

Speaking  of  a poor-rate,  Mr.  Freeman  says,  “ I should  be  favourable  to  a provision  for 
the  aged  and  infirm,  and  I do  not  think  that  I have  ever  heard  a gentleman  say  anything 
against  it,  although  there  is  a strong  objection  to  a general  poor-rate.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Ashe,  esq.,  J.  p. — Denis  Collins,  smith. — Patrick  Connell, labourer. — Charles  Dalv, 
labourer. — R.  Hodges  Eyre,  esq.,  Macroom  Castle. — Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  apothecary. — William 
Furlong,  esq.,  m.  d.,  dispensary  physician. — Mr.  William  Good,  farmer. — Rev.  William 
Hallaran,  rector. — Mr.  William  Hanahan,  shopkeeper,  vintner. — Mr.  James  Kelleher, 
farmer. — Rev.  Robert  Kirkiiopfer,  rector  of  Clondrohid  parish. — Mr.  Denis  Leniiian,  farmer. 

John  M'Cartiiy,  esq.,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Timothy 

Reardon,  shopkeeper. — Thomas  Siiinkwin,  labourer. — Daniel  Sweeny,  labourer. — Thomas 
Taylor,  labourer. — Rev.  James  Walsii,  parish  priest. — Mr.  James  Welply,  shopkeeper. — 
Mr.  Peter  Williams,  postmaster. — And  several  others  of  all  classes. 

Pat  Connell,  an  old  labourer,  gives  the  following  evidence:  “ I am  74  years  old ; 
I am  not  able  to  work,  except  a little  for  myself;  I am  not  able  to  earn  hire.  At  60,  1 think 
I could  work  with  other  men,  but  I was  not  put  to  my  best.  They  make  an  allowance  foi- 
an  old  man.  I have  one  son,  about  30  years  of  age,  and  four  daughters,  all  grown  up.  It 
is  the  son  that  is  supporting  myself,  and  the  unhealthy  mother,  and  the  four  daughters. 
He  never  grumbles  ; he  is  only  sorry  that  the  support  he  can  give  is  so  poor.  From  the 
time  I was  20  years  old  till  I was  50,  I had  a farm,  and  paid  42  Z.  a year  rent.  I had  no 
lease,  and  after  30  years  I was  turned  out.  It  was  an  agent  that  came  in  and  squeezed  me 
with  the  rent,  and  auctioned  my  cattle.  I was  broke,  and  was  obliged  to  bind  myself  as  a 
labouring  man  to  a farmer.  My  son  was  young  then  and  could  do  nothing ; when  he 
grew  up  he  took  my  place  with  the  farmer.  We  gather  a little  manure  every  year,  enough 
to  cover  about  a quarter  of  an  acre,  or  a quarter  and  a half.  I have  to  pay  at  the  rate  of 
1 Z.  an  acre  for  that.  I took  besides  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  manured  ground,  at  6 Z.  an  acre. 
There  were  three  years  (not  one  after  another),  that  after  earthing  and  sowing  I was  not  able 
to  redeem  it.  Every  year  of  them  I lost  five  or  six  days  of  a man  (my  son),  and  five  firkins 
of  seed  potato,  that  cost  u.  a firkin.  My  daughters  can  earn  a little  in  saving  hay  or 
picking  potatoes  ; they  do  not  spin  ; they  have  nothing  to  spin.  My  son  is  not  married  ; 
he  is  not  living  with  a farmer  now,  but  takes  a day’s  work  where  he  can  get  it  best;  he  is 
working  most  of  the  year  either  for  hire  or  for  himself.  He  took  half  an  acre  of  rough 
ground  last  Lady-day  ; he  is  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  40  s.  an  acre  for  it.  It  took  him  13  days 
to  grafif  (i.  c.  taking  out  the  roots  of  furze).  He  is  only  to  have  this  year’s  crop  out  of  it. 
He  spent  14  days  making  turf  for  himself.  Himself  and  another  had  to  pay  10  s.  for  the 
part  of  the  bog  that  was  between  them  ; it  is  very  dear.  The  hog  is  about  a mile  from  us. 
The  turf  is  there  yet ; it  will  take  four  or  five  days  more  to  save  it;  there  is  about  nine  or  icr 
load  of  it.  If  we  had  it  home  it  would  do  us  till  the  1st  of  February,*  not  more.  It  would 
take  a horse  three  days  to  bring  it  home ; that  would  cost  7 s.  6 d.,  2 s.  6 d.  a day  ; there  is 
no  other  way  to  get  it  home.  My  daughter  may  carry  home  a kishane  of  it  a day  ; we  want 
it  badly.  During  part  of  the  summer  my  son  was  employed  breaking  stones  on  the  road 
at  2 d.  a load  ; he  earned  8 d.  a day  by  very  hard  work.  He  was  sick  for  a month  this  year  ;• 
he  complained  of  his  heart ; he  did  not  lie  down,  but  he  was  not  able  to  do  a day’s  work.. 
We  got  what  medicine  we  wanted  from  the  dispensary.  For  a fortnight  after  the  sickness 
went  he  was  very  weak.” 

Collins,  who  knows  Connell’s  family,  says,  “ he  spent  part  of  that  fortnight  graffing  the 
bit  of  ground  he  had.  I was  at  the  house  one  night  when  he  staid  out  longer  than  usual ; 
his  sister  and  I went  out  to  look  for  him ; he  told  us  that  he  had  to  stop  three  or  four  times 
on  the  road  from  weakness.” 

Connell  being  pressed  to  say  how  he  lives  during  the  present  year,  gives  the  following 
account:  “ The  potatoes  that  we  dug  this  time  last  year  lasted  us  until  about  the  21st  of 
March.  Then  I got  a barrel  of  potatoes  on  time;  22  s.  was  the  market  price;  I am  to 
pay  30s.  for  them;  it  is  due  since  Michaelmas.  I bought  a little  pig  about  May,  on  time, 
and  promised  to  pay  9 s.  for  it  at  May  next.  If  I had  money  I could  get  it  for  4 s.  I would 
not  get  more  than  5 s.  for  it  now;  there  is  no  price  for  pigs  this  season.  If  the  price  rises 
at  all,  I will  get  12  s.  or  13  s.  for  it  next  May.  The  barrel  of  potatoes  was  out  m June  or 
the  latter  end  of  May.  Then  I took  a bag  of  wheat  on  time ; the  market  price  was  1 Z.  4s. 

I was 


0.5. 


* Witness  spoke  on  the  13th  November. 
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I was  to  pay  1 Z.  7 s.  at  Michaelmas;  I owe  that  too.  We  had  the  wheat  ground  a d 
made  into  cakes  with  the  bran  in  it,  with  warm  water.  We  thought  too  little  ot'it-  we  hi 
to  separate  the  bran  from  it.  It  lasted  us  until  about  the  6th  of  July.  From  that  till  tl 
28th  we  lived  on  my  son’s  wages;  he  was  breaking  stones  then;  we  had  about  a wei 
and  a half  of  potatoes  a day  among  the  seven  of  us.  I could  not  hold  out  on  that  a 
longer  than  the  three  weeks;  if  I did,  I would  not  be  able  to  walk  or  stir.  We  du»  nJ 
own  potatoes  on  the  28th  ; they  were  very  small,  thin  in  the  ground,  and  wet  in  the  usin^ 
eating  them  did  me  no  harm.  I was  hungry,  and  a hungry  meal  would  do  no  harm  to  an  - 
one.  Other  people  dug  theirs  10  days  sooner.  It  is  on  them  we  lived  since.  Since  the 
24th  of  June  we  drank  only  10  quarts  of  milk  among  the  seven  of  us.  We  never  made  applj 
cation  to  any  one;  the  family  I have  is  above  that.  I owe  now  1 1.  10s.  for  the  barrel  of 
potatoes,  x l.  7 s.  for  the  bag  of  wheat,  and  I will  owe  before  the  season  is  out,  1 1.  for  the 
half  acre  my  son  took,  9s.  for  the  pig,  and  7 s.  6 el.  for  a quarter  and  a half  of  ground  we 
manured  ourselves.  The  only  means  of  getting  the  money  is  out  of  my  son’s  and  daughter’ll 
hire,  and  the  price  of  the  pig.  I do  not  know  whether  I will  be  able  to  pay  it  or  not,  unles- 
God  Almighty  gives  us  some  help.”  The  nature  of  a house  of  industry  being  described  to 
this  witness,  lie  says,  “ I would  be  willing  myself  to  go  in  there,  but  I do  not  know  whether 
my  son  would  like  to  let  me  in  or  not.” 

Dr.  M‘ Gar  thy  said,  “at  from  55  to  60  they  are  generally  unequal  to  any  kind  of  work 
requiring  much  streugth;  their  lives  are  shortened,  and  their  bodies  rendered  less  able  to 
endure  toil  by  bad  and  insufficient  food,  and  premature  old  age  is  unquestionably  brouo-ht 
on.”  He  added,  “ a great,  I might  say  the  greater  part  of  the  diseases  of  last  summer  were 
brought  on  by  the  same  cause.” 

Collins  says,  “ No  man  of  60  would  work  with  a lot  of  men  in  a field  ; he  gets  short- 
breathed  and  would  not  be  able  to  speak  to  you.  Men  are  worked  too  hard  to  be  strong  in 
their  old  days.  I see  little  children,  10  or  n years  of  age,  put  to  carry  loads;  that  is  what 
keeps  them  down  and  shortens  their  life.” 

The  support  of  aged  persons  is  in  general  very  willingly  borne  by  the  younger  branches 
of  the  family,  although  it  often  presses  severely  on  their  scanty  means.  The  cases  owen 
under  the  head  of  widows,  sufficiently  illustrate  this  point.  In'  the  townland  of  Cavry-a- 
liulla,  which  was  particularly  examined  into,  the  only  case  of  aged  persons  not  widows, 
which  the  witnesses  could  i-ecollect,  are  the  following  : 

Sheedy  and  wife,  old  and  unable  to  work,  have  two  sons  and  four  daughters;  the  sons 
are  married;  both  parents  live  with  one  of  the  sons,  the  others  give  assistance ; they  send 
potatoes;  the  old  people  never  beg;  the  children  are  hardly  able 'to  support  them,  but  they 
do  it.  Collins  says,  “ A child  is  willing  to  support  his  old  father  and  mother,  to  be  sure, 
unless  he  is  an  old  man  that  would  have  some  bad  breed  in  him  ; a man  is  often  pinched  to 
support  them  along  with  a family,  but  what  matter  for  that '!  if  he  would  not  be  content  to 
share  what  he  has  with  them  that  have  so  good  a right  to  it,  he  would  not  deserve  to  have 
anything.” 

The  aged,  who  have  no  relatives  to  assist  them,  arc  supported  chiefly  by  their  neighbours. 
Collins  says,  “ I see  old  people,  old  women  particularly,  going  up  and  down  within  a mile 
or  two,  and  not  stirring  beyond  that;  the  relatives  of  some  of  them  are  dead ; others,  I do 
not  know  whether  they  have  them  or  not;  in  some  other  place  they  do  not  ask  a night’s 
lodging,  but  walk  into  a house,  may  be,  and  sit  down,  and  they  would  not  be  turned  out.” 

There  is  no  subscription  by  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  lor  the  support  of  the  poor. 
Robert  Spencer,  gate-keeper  to  Mr.  Hodges  Eyre,  says  that  the  sum  of  x 1.  2 s.  6d.  is 
distributed  weekly  by  that  gentleman  among  xg  poor  persons. 

The  church  collections  are  about  7 s.  6 el.  a week  on  an  average;  they  are  distributed 
regularly  between  about  xo  poor  persons,  protestants,  men  and  women ; they  are  generally 
housekeepers,  none  of  them  regular  beggars.  This  mode  of  support  is  considered  much 
more  respectable  than  begging ; the  allowance  is  always  given  in  the  shape  of  money. 
There  is  no  almshouse. — (Rev.  Mr.  Halloran.) 

The  wages  of  labourers  are  seldom  more  than  barely  sufficient  to  provide  them  with  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  and  are  quite  too  small  to  admit  of  them  making  provision 
against  the  wants  of  age.  Mr.  Hodges  Eyre  says,  “ I have  often  wished  to  establish 
some  fund  for  affording  relief  to  the  resident  poor,  but  I found  few  ready  to  countenance  or 
assist  in  anything  of  the  kind.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Timothy  Callinan,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Collins. Thomas  Fitzgerald,  labourer. 

— Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  dispensary  surgeon.— Miciiael  Galway,  esq.— James  Hayes,  farmer  of  65 
acres. — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.,  j.  p.  Cahirmore.— Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.— Nicholas 
Lombard,  beggar — Daniel  Mahony,  farmer  of  45  acres.— Mr.  John  Mahony,  shopkeeper.- 
Mr.  Kane  Mahony — John  Eugene  Macarthy,  esq.,  under-agent  to  Lord  Carbery— Bev- 
Jeremiah  Maloney,  p.  p.— John  Menaiian,  labourer.-— Richard  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  John 
Wolfe,  farmer.— Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate And  several  others. 

According  to  a statement  made  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Molony,  there  are  in  the  parish  of 
Ross  Carberynot  less  than  too  persons  who  are  entirely  dependant  for  their  daily  main- 
tenance upon  the  charitable  donations  of  their  neighbours ; the  same  gentleman  adds  tlw 


levy. 

Bar.  East  Carhery, 
(West  Division.) 
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there  are  nearly  200  individuals  who  stand  in  need  of,  and  receive,  partial  assistance  from 
the  benevolent.  There  are  thus  300  persons,  without  including-  children,  more  or  less  sup- 
ported by  and  a burthen  on  the  community,  and  of  these,  by  far  the  greater  proportion  are 
infirm  through  age  or  other  causes. 

The  support  of  aged  parents  when  past  their  labour  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon 
their  children,  who  being  in  many  instances  with  difficulty  able  to  procure  an  adequate  : 
subsistence  for  themselves  and  families,  feel  very  severely  the  pressure  which  is  imposed 
upon  them.  The  weight  of  the  support  of  parents  of  persons  among  the  poorer  classes  is 
not  unfrequently  a cause  of  great  suffering  and  very  great  privation.  It  sometimes  happens 
that  the  old  people  become  so  far  aware  of  this,  that  of  their  own  accord  they  go  about  the 
neighbourhood  and  endeavour  to  aid  their  children’s  exertions  by  soliciting  alms.  They  „ 
who  adopt  this  course  are  considered  to  be  better  off,  and  to  have  in  general  a larger  share  rw * n-  • ■' Vt 
of  the  necessaries  of  life  than  those  who  continue  to  draw  their  entire  maintenance  from  ' UlvIS,on-> 
the  scanty  pittance  of  their  impoverished  children.  Mr.  M'Carthy  mentioned  a few-  cases 
which  had  come  to  Ins  knowledge,  in  which  parents  had  been  ill  treated  by  their  children  • 
but  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Wood  and  also  by  the.Rev.  Mr.  Molony,  the  parish  priest  of  Ross 
Carbery,  that  in  a majority  of  cases  the  burthen  of  supporting  aged  and  infirm  parents  was 
cheerfully  and  readily  borne  by  their  children.  1 

The  following  statement  of  Mr.  M'Cartlry  is  illustrative  of  the  willingness  and  anxiety  even 
of  the  old  and  decrepid  to  avail  themselves  of  opportunities  of  earning  an  independent  liveli- 
hood by  manual  labour.  In  the  year  1833, m consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  unusual  distress. 

Lord  Carbery  who  at  all  times  gives  a great  deal  in  charity,  was  anxious  to  extend  present  re- 
lief to  those  whose  circumstances  indicated  the  greatest  want  of  it.  According  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Lord  Carbery,  he  (Mr.  M Carthy)  employed  some  labourers  to  cut  away  about  200 
perches  of  a hill.  In  order  to  ascertain  who  most  needed  assistance,  he  made  application  to 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Molony  previous  to  putting  any  one  on  the  list  of  employed.  The  work  gave 
occupation  to  about  16  or  18  persons  every  week.  Some  of  these  were  able-bodied,  and 
others  by  no  means  deserved  that  name.  The  number  of  applicants  so  much  exceeded  the 
number  of  those  who  could  be  engaged,  that  it  was  determined,  as  an  expedient,  to  employ 
different  sets  on  a tern  ate  weeks,  retaining  permanently  only  those  who  had  large  families. 

Of  the  old  men  who  were  emp  oyed  in  this  manner,  some  were  hardly  able  to  stand  : scats 
were  procured  for  them,  and  they  continued  to  break  stones  as  well  as  they  could,  getting 
l d:  f°r  ea.ch  box  barrow  full ; some  could  only  earn  2d.  in  the  day,  others  3d.,  4d.  or  r.d° 
but  all  evinced  the  greatest  desire  to  be  allowed  to  labour  at  any  wages  whatsoever.  One 
man  had  not  been  at  work  for  two  years,  and  during  that  period  he  had  suffered  from  a 
disease  in  his  band,  winch  bad  at  last  become  nearly  useless  to  him.  Mr.  M'Carthy  pre- 
™ Gd  fT- t0,  Pu*  0,1  a,  S1°ve  and  exert  h'mself  to  break  stones.  He  did  so,  and  with 
success,  for  his  hand  gradually  grew  pliable,  and  be  expressed  the  liveliest  gratitude  and 
delight  at  having  recovered  the  power  of  working  for  himself,  and  of  having  therebv  some 


prospect  of  independence. 


twE  & ‘ m ? w '°  WErS.-p.rescIlt  at  tbe  investigation,  a large  number  expressed 

S? T'h  'i  the  es.tabllsl>“e“t  of  a legal  provision  for  tbe  impotent  through  age 
tb.  M,  m.fUmi‘les-  Tlle  nonhiMUts  of  the  landlords  on  this  point  may  be  gathered  from 
were  asked”®  SiT  ? "hlch  we  macle  ^ Mr-  Hunger-ford,  of  Cahirmore!  Tile  farmers 
Dionortireinf  , T r'.,lf  “ were  s0 arranged  that  the  landed  proprietors  should  bear  their 
f In  tax  fw  the  snpp°rt  of  the  destitute  they  (the  farmers)  would  prefer  the  oon- 
? ” V,  r present  voluntary  contributions  to  paying  a definite  but  smaller  amount 
“ l“y; , 14  *?s, at  °n?e  replied  by  some,  that  “ if  such  an  arrangement  could  be  effected, 
SriZ-drCei  V f tax”  UP°"  tIlis  Mr-  Hmigerford,  himself  a landed 

LTSrU'  "ty  sh<mi ld  4be farmers  be  desirous  for  a poor-law?  for  although  the 
““  "”V  ,>>«  lesa  amount  of  their  present  voluntary  contributions, 

m even  dara”  f ’?ate''er  tbat  ■“  nourse  of  a very  few  years  it  may  not  be  doubled, 
cattle  sod  "hen  ™ce  th«y  have  Pat  into  “y  man's  hand  the  power  of  driving  their 

what  er«. n'r  Pr°P.e/ly  effects  for  over  so  small  a sum,  how  can  they  calculate 
’ v Sits  that  small  sum,  if  not  forthcoming  at  the  proper  time,  may  entail  upon  them  ? 


Obligation  on  the  part  of  the  landlord  to  pay  a part,  why  should  that 
surnass  t0  ^ tena"t»  wb<?se  proportion  of  the  impost  may  soon  increase  to  or  even 

lord  ”°W  C°ntnbutes  in  the  narae  of  God?  ^d,  moreover,. who  has  the  land- 

and  the  °r  any  tax  that  may  be  imposed  upon  him,  except  his  land 

remlVSS  Hnngerford^goes  on  to  say,  “ I should  not  have  taken  this  ap- 


naroilfltr  -L  - „ , BV..V.U5UMUUIUW*,  l SUOU1Q  not  . 

arise  Iron!  thf  case’  dld  1 Perceive  the  probability  of  any  good  likely  to 

merelv  ™ 1"stltutlon  °C  a system  of  poor-laws.  For  what  is  a poor-law  to  do?  'It  is 
4w“pel  °r  J?°  indlvlduaIs. t0  lab°ur,  according  to  their  ability,  in  a workhouse, 
much  n vp fo  J- wou  !d i mU CrL  ra  tl  e r continue  to  receive  their  food  as  at  present,  and  would, 
to  thprn  l + the,V  bbe^ty  to  any  additional  quantity  of  better  diet  that  can  be  given 
in  . but  01ieJnch>  .adds  Mn  Hungerford,  “ of  the  wedge  of  a poor-law  be  driven 

destrovinoei-i,'D1rSSllre  fr°m  wi,tb°ut’  will  soon  send  it  home,  to  the  extent  of  ruining  ancl 
destroying  the  few  comforts  which  taxation  has  left  us.” 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Skull. 
Bar.  West  Carbery, 
(West  Division.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Barry,  parish  priest — Rev.  John  Barry,  catholic  curate — John  Brooks,  farmet 
pays  1 L to  s.  per  annum  rent. — Bartholomew  Brown,  labourer. — Bartholomew  Donovan,  far. 

mer,  pays  30 1.  per  annum  rent.— Mr.  Alexander  English,  churchwarden  last  year James 

Levis,  farmer,  pays  33/.  per  annum  rent.— Cornelius  Mahony,  labourer — Patrick  Mahony 
farmer,  pays  10 1.  per  annum  rent.— James  Mahony,  quarry  man  and  labourer — John  Murphy' 
quarryman  and  labourer.— Richard  Salter,  farmer,  pays  14.Z.  per  annum  rent — William 
Shannon,  farmer, pays  36/.  per  annum  rent. — Mr.  James  Swanton,  merchant. — James  Swanton, 

esq.— Thomas  Swanton,  esq. Sweetman,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon.— Daniel  Sullivan, 

quarryman  and  labourer.— John  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer.— Rev.  John  Triphook, 
protestant  curate. — Timothy  Tuomy,  labourer. 


The  following  cases  mentioned  by  the  witnesses  serve  to  illustrate  the  condition  of  the 
impotent  through  age. 

1st  St  2d.  David  Barry  and  his  wife  are  old  and  not  able  to  work ; they  have  two 
daughters,  one  of  whom  is  married,  the  other  is  sometimes  at  service ; they  have  one  son, 
a labouring  man,  with  whom  they  live.  The  son  has  not  regular  employment.  The  married 
daughter  lives  with  her  husband,  but  can  do  nothing  for  them.  They  do  not  beg  or  receive 
any  assistance  from  the  neighbours.  The  son  has  near  half  an  acre  of  ground.  His  potatoes 
were  crossed  this  year  (that  is,  he  was  prevented  from  digging  them  until  he  paid  the 
rent). 

3d.  Andrew  Cribly  is  an  old  deaf  man,  unable  to  work.  His  wife  died  of  the  cholera. 
He  has  one  daughter  married,  and  another  at  service.  About  two  months  ago  he  had  a 
house,  but  he  owed  about  3 4 s.  for  rent,  and  his  little  furniture  was  seized  for  it.  Murphy 
says,  " I see  him  now  in  a poor  man’s  house  that  lets  him  stop  with  liirr._;  he  gets  a bit 

wherever  he  can.  We  do  not  know  that  the  daughters  give  him  any  assistance ; the  mar- 
ried daughter’s  husband,  may  be,  would  not  do  it,  and  the  other  daughter  may  not  have 

enough  for  herself.  The  poor  old  man  is  in  a very  miserable  way.” 

4th  & 5th.  Mahony  and  his  wife  are  old  and  unable  to  work ; they  are  supported 
by  their  son.  It  is  bard  enough  with  him  ; he  holds  five  or  six  acres  of  coarse  laud,  for 
which  he  pays  6 l.  10s.,  and  has  a wife  and  two  children;  but  the  old  people  do  not  beg. 

6th.  Widow  Kingston’s  husband  is  dead  about  14  years;  she  lias  two  daughters  and 
two  sons ; she  has  a hit  of  a cabin  now  from  her  sister,  who  is  married  to  a farmer.  One  of 
her  sons  is  married  ; he  could  give  no  assistance  ; lie  wants  it  himself.  The  other  son  is  at 
service  now  and  then.  One  of  the  daughters  is  gone  to  America,  and  was  not  heard  of 
since  she  went.  The  other  daughter  is  at  service,  hut  can  do  nothing  for  her;  she  is 
affected  by  some  disease  of  the  head.  She  used  to  go  among  the  neighbours  and  get 
potatoes  until  a few  days  ago,  when  she  got  a fall  getting  over  some  ditch,  which  hurt  her 
back  and  sprained  her  hand,  so  that  she  cannot  use  it.  She  is  not  able  to  go  about  now; 
the  neighbours  will  send  her  something;  “ if  they  did  not,  she  would  die.”  Still  she  is  in 
great  distress;  the  neighbours  cannot  know  exactly  when  she  wants  anything,  and  she  is 
not  able  to  go  about  and  tell  them. 

7th.  Widow  Cunningham’s  husband  is  dead  20  years ; she  lives  with  her  two  sons, 
-who  are  both  at  work ; she  does  not  ask  or  get  assistance. 

8th.  Widow  Harrington’s  husband  was  a smith,  and  died  two  years  ago  of  cholera;  she  has 
two  daughters  and' a son.  The  son  supports  her,  and  it  sweats  and  pinches  him  to  do  it. 
When  Ins  father  died  he  was  a young  and  not  a perfect  hand  at  the  business,  but  the  cus- 
tomers stopped  with  him  and  encouraged  him  to  keep  up.  She  does  not  beg  or  get  assistance 
from  any  one.  , 

gth,  Widow  Leary’s  husband  is  dead  two  years;  she  has  two  daughters  and  a son;  the 
son  is  married,  and  is  a cooper.  She  lives  with  the  son;  she  does  not  beg  or  get  assistance 
from  the  neighbours.  . , 

10th.  Widow  Condon’s  husband  is  dead  15  years;  she  has  a daughter  at  service,  an 
another  married.  She  has  a son  married  too ; but  receives  no  assistance  from  any  of  them, 
they  all  find  it  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  support  themselves.  She  gets  about  30*. a ye^ 
from  Mr.  Barry  for  taking  care  of  the  chapel.  She  buys  and  sells  fruit ; she  is  obliged 
pay  13  s.  a year  for  her  house  (a  miserable  cabin);  it  must  be  paid  to  the  day,  or  keepers 
would  be  put  on  it;  there  were  keepers  on  it  this  year.  She  does  not  beg  about;  she  ge 
assistance  from  the  neighbours.  , 

1 1 th.  Widow  Donovan’s  husband  is  dead  10  or  12  years ; she  has  a son  married,  and  t 
daughters  married  to  labourers.  The  husband  of  one  of  them  is  in  England  since  last  May, 
trying  to  earn  something ; he  did  not  send  home  a penny  piece  yet ; she  lives  with  that _ 
wife.  The  others  give  no  assistance.  She  minds  the  child  for  the  daughter.  The  daug  i 
lives  jobbing  up  and  down  wherever  she  can  get  anything  to  do,  sparing  from  ^ersi. 
give  to  the  mother;  many  a long  day  she  spent  starving  on  half  a dozen  of  potatoes.  j 
do  not  beg,  and  they  are  the  worse  off  for  it.  , , _ 

12th  & 13th.  Kate  Driscol  and  Mary  Hoolaghan.  Both  their  husbands  are  dead  a & 
time.  Neither  of  them  has  any  family.  They  live  together  in  a little  cabin  that  there  m 
room  in  for  four  sheep  ; you  would  scarcely  put  a pig  in  it  ; they  have  to  pay  4 s.  ren  0 
They  live  by  going  about  among  the  neighbours  and  getting  charity.  They  have  a co  P^ 
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of  hens  that  lay  eggs,  and  that  is  the  way  they  pay  the  rent.  Mr.  Barry  says,  there  are  a 
great  many  living  in  the  parish  in  a similar  way. 

14th.  WidowS  wanton’s  husband  is  dead  one  year;  she  lias  a daughter  and  two  sons  married, 
and  another  son  bound  to  a shoemaker;  she  receives  no  assistance  from  the  children;  she 
sells  a little  huckstery;  she  has  her  room  rent-free;  the  house  formerly  belonged  to  her  hus- 
band. She  does  not  beg,  but  she  gets  assistance  from  her  friends. 

15th.  Widow  Field’s  husband  died  two  years  ago  of  cholera;  she  has  one  son  on  board 
a man-of-war,  and  another  at  home  married ; she  has  a daughter  in  America  these  three 
years,  and  one  married  at  home  ; she  gets  no  assistance  from  any  of  them ; she  sells  apples 
out  of  a little  orchard  ; she  does  not  beg  or  get  any  assistance  from  the  neighbours. 

16th.  Widow  Cowhigg’s  husband  is  dead  four  years;  she  has  five  sons;  one  of  them  went 
to  America  this  year ; she  has  four  at  home,  three  of  whom  are  able  to  work  and  support 
her;  she  does  not  beg  or  get  assistance.  1 r 

17th.  Widow  Mahony’s  husband  is  dead  12  years ; she  has  two  sons  ; each  is  married  and 
has  a large  family  ; she  lives  mostly  with  one  of  them,  and  goes  a week  or  so  to  the  other- 
she  does  not  beg  or  get  any  other  assistance. 

18th.  Widow  Driscol’s  husband  is  dead  two  years  ; she  has  six  daughters,  four  of  whom 
are  married ; she  has  a bit  of  ground  of  her  own,  and  is  able  to  support  herself. 

19th.  Widow  Goggin’s  husband  is  dead  20  years  ; she  has  a cabin  rent-free  ; a friend 
gave  her  the  ground,  and  the  neighbours  built  it.  She  has  no  family,  and  is  supported  by 
going  about  among  the  neighbours.  J 

20th.  Widow  Connell  s husband  is  10  years  dead  ; she  has  two  daughters  married,  but 
not  able  to  assist  her.  A son  that  has  employment  supports  her;  she  does  not  beg  or  get 
assistance  from  the  neighbours. 

21st.  Widow  Nehane’s  husband  is  dead  eight  or  nine  years  ; she  is  a midwife;  she  lives 
with  a son  who  is  married,  and  assists  him  as  much  as  he  assists  her. 

22d.  Widow  Collins’s  husband  died  14  or  15  years  ago;  she  has  three  sons,  all  married, 
and  lives  with  the  eldest ; she  likes  his  wife  better  than  any  of  the  others. 

23d.  Widow  Harley’s  husband  has  been  13  years  dead;  she  has  three  daughters  and  two 
little  boys;  two  of  her  daughters  are  in  service,  but  they  cannot  give  her  any  assistance; 
she  begs  about.  It  is  a wretched  little  cabin  she  has;  if  a heavy  shower  of  rain  came  you 
could  not  stop  within  it. 

24th.  Widow  Sullivan  is  near  100  years  old;  she  has  one  daughter  at  service,  who  assists 
her,  and  another  married,  who  can  do  nothing  for  her,  having  a large  family  herself, 
a house  full  of  little  girls,  and  not  able  to  support  them ; she  gets  assistance  from  the 
neighbours. 

25th.  Widow  Sullivan  lives  with  an  unmarried  son,  who  supports  her;  her  husband  has 
been  dead  16  years;  she  gets  no  assistance  from  the  neighbours. 

2 6th.  Widow  Sullivan’s  husband  has  been  dead  four  years ; she  has  two  daughters 
married;  two  of  her  sons  went  to  America  last  May;  she  has  one  son  at  home,  a joiner,  who 
supports  her ; she  does  not  beg  or  get  assistance  from  the  neighbours. 

Roycraft,  an  old  and  infirm  man,  says,  “ I was  able  to  work  until  about  three  years 
ago,  when  God  took  away  my  eyesight,  and  I could  do  nothing  since  that  time.  My  son 
supports  me  ; he  has  his  wife  and  three  children  and  his  mother  to  support  besides;  he  is 
willing  to  do  it  all  as  far  as  he  can  ; I do  not  find  him  different  from  what  he  was  when  I was 
earning  for  him,  but  he  cannot  clothe  me ; it  was  a friend  that  gave  me  this  coat  on  me.” 

Mr.  Barry  says,  “ the  old  father  sometimes  begs,  where  the  son  is  willing  to  support  him; 
he  may  want  a pinch  of  snuff  or  a bit  of  tobacco,  which  he  cannot  get  any  other  way.” 

Mahony  being  asked  whether  the  support  of  parents  often  presses  heavilv  on  children, 
says,  “ To  be  sure  it  does,  but  old  people  take  very  little ; well,  when  there  is  a little  out  of 
a little,  it  shortens  it ; there  is  always  mouths  enough  for  what  is  of  it.” 

An  old  woman  going  about  gets  lodging  from  the  neighbours,  and  fire  to  boil  her  supper. 

A labourer  being  asked  are  her  potatoes  boiled  along  with  those  belonging  to  the  family, 
says,  “ No,  never ; they  let  her  do  hers  on  the  fire  after  their  own  are  done.”  Being  asked, 
is  such  a person  a trouble  ? He  says,  “ Certainly  ; any  one  about  the  house  would  be  a 
trouble,  but  some  one  must  put  up  with  it,  or  how  could  she  live  ?” 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esql 
J oliu  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Shill. 
Bar.  West  Carhery , 
(West  Division.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Egan,  curate. — Mr.  Edward  Malony,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society. — Very  Rev.  — — — - — 

Theobald  Matthew,  provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Order. — Rev.  O’Connor,  Par.  St.  Finn  Barr. 

rotnan-catholic  curate — Mr.  Richard  O.  Kelly,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society. — Robert  City  of  Cork. 

Ronaire  Pearce,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle.  — — 

1 ^'PERE  ar®  a great  many  in  the  parish  infirm  through  age,  most  of  whom  are  supported 
their  relations,  very  few  by  begging. 

the  younger  branches  feel  it  a duty  to  support  the  old,  and  though  it  often  presses 
heavily’  it  very  seldom  produces  ill  feeling. 

the  largest  sum  collected  at  any  house  of  worship  amounts  to  from  1 1.  5 s.  to  2 l.  5s., 

'ru  1S  P^tributed  ; to  receive  this  is  considered  more  respectable  than  begging. 

There  is  one  almshouse,  intended  solely  for  protestant  females,  in  which  nothing  is  given 
but  lodging  and  the  weekly  allowance.  There  is  a great  reluctance  among  relations  to  let 
them  go  in,  while  they  can  afford  them  any  support  outside. 

°-5-  k k 2 There 

f 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examination!)  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  JUilor,  Esq. 


There  is  a species  of  labourer,  who  comes  in  from  the  country  at  the  age  of  about  22  or 
23,  who  has  regular  work  at  8 s.  a week,  out  of  which  he  can  and  does  save ; this  class  is 
much  better  than  the  city  labourer.  Tradesmen  could  save,  but  they  seldom  do;  many  of 
them  drink. 

With  respect  to  a provision  for  the  infirm  through  age,  and  the  sick.it  was  considered  bv 
the  witnesses  present  the  feeling  of  the  city  is  nearly  unanimous  in  favour  of  it.  The  house 
of  industry  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  city. 


Persons  xoho  attended  the  Examination. 

— - Mrs.  Colemam,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 

Parish  St.  Mary's,  curate.— Mr.  Edward  James  Downey,  clerk  of  the  chapel  for  23  years. — Mr.  R.  Howell, 

Shundon.  woolcomber. — Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  sick  poor  society.— Mr.  Johx 

City  of  Cork.  Nagle,  son  of  a tradesman.— Mr.  James  Nolan,  foreman  maltster — Dr.  Quarry,  rector  of  the 
~ parish. — Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  presbyterian  congregation. 

In  this  parish  the  number  of  persons  destitute  from  age  is  very  great,  and  consists  of 
persons  reduced  in  circumstances,  whose  support  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  on  the 
nearest  relatives.  In  the  case  of  parents  or  brothers,  people  would  cry  “ shame  ” on  a man 
who  would  allow  a near  relative  to  go  into  the  house  of  industry.  There  were,  however, 
some  cases  of  their  being  deserted  by  their  relations  when  the  latter  were  barely  able  to 
support  themselves.  Occasionally  one  child  feels  aggrieved  at  bearing  exclusively  the 
parent’s  support,  and  then  they  go  about  from  one  to  another. 

As  the  support  of  the  parents  often  presses  very  sorely  on  the  children,  and  as  they  are 
of  course  obliged  to  bear  all  the  changes  of  circumstances,  it  must  often  happen  that  they 
suffer  great  misery ; in  some  cases,  too,  it  may  lead  to  ill  feeling,  but  they  are  the  exceptions; 
in  the  main,  they  are  kind  to  one  another. 

There  are  some  instances  in  the  parish  of  those  who  emigrated  having  sent  home  remit- 
tances to  their  relations ; one  man  came  home  and  left  50  guineas  among  his  relations,  and 
then  went  out  to  earn  more. 

A great  many  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  collecting  food,  and  they  some- 
times live  better  than  those  who  live  with  their  relatives ; yet  the  disinclination  to  beg  is 
very  great,  and  they  suffer  much  before  they  resort  to  it. 

The  gentry  subscribe  for  the  support  of  institutions,  yet,  as  before  stated,  they  do  not 
give  much,  compared  with  the  middle  class ; in  some  few  instances  they  support  pensioners; 
a great  many  of  them,  however,  entirely  refuse  contributions.  This  has  been  done  so 
striking  as  to  excite  great  indignation.  It  has  been  proposed  at  a public  meeting  to  publish 
the  names  of  the  defaulters.  Those  who  do  not  reside  on  their  own  estates  do  not  in  general 
send  any  subscriptions.  Lord  Cork  subscribes  for  the  support  of  the  poor  of  the  whole 
city.  The  only  collection  is  at  the  church  on  Sunday,  amounting  to  1,5  s.  or  20  s. 

It  was  considered  impossible  for  labourers  or  tradesmen,  generally,  looking  to  the  state  of 
wages  in  the  parish,  to  lay  by  a provision  for  age;  perhaps  they  might  if  in  constant  em- 
ployment, and  if  members  of  a benefit  society.  In  answer  to  the  question.  Was  the  general 
opinion  of  the  parish  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  aged  poor?  the  roman-catholic  curate 
said,  “ So  far,  I think  it  would  be  favourable.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Pa  risk  St.  Multoze, 
Town  of  Kinsale. 
liar.  Kinsale. 


Mr.  Michael  Cakogan,  boatman. — Edward  Daly,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  resident. — Jeremiah 
M‘Daniel,  esq.,  burgess  of  the  corporation. — Mr.  Daniel  Demtsey,  boatman. — Mr.  George 
Dawson,  boatman. — Edward  Heard,  sovereign  of  Kinsale. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurly,  shop- 
keeper.— Rev.  Justin  Holey  M'Namara,  parish  priest. — Henry  Thomas  King  Nason,  esq., 
foundling  offices  collector — James  Sandys,  esq.- Mr.  John  Sullivan,  pawnbroker.— Rev. 
Maurice  Walshe,  catholic  curate. 


There  are  great  numbers  of  the  impotent  through  age  who  are  chiefly  supported  by 
their  relations ; many  are  supported  by  their  neighbours ; and  witness  says,  “ It  has  often 
puzzled  me  to  think  how  poor  people  are  supported.”  When  asked,  they  have  answered, 
“ By  God  and  their  neighbours.”  The  charity  of  the  poor  to  each  other  is  wonderfully  great; 
when  fish  is  not  scarce,  the  old  and  infirm  fishermeu  have  some  given  them  by  those  who 
go  out. 

The  younger  branches  take  their  aged  and  infirm  relations  (when  these  are  no  longer  able 
to  support  themselves)  and  keep  them  (as  they  do  their  wives)  “ for  better,  for  worse,”  and 
share  freely  whatever  they  may  have  with  them. 

It  frequently  presses  heavily  on  the  younger  branches.  Witness  tells  of  having  met  an 
old  man  begging,  whose  son  lie  knew  to  be  a labourer,  and  on  asking  the  son  why  he  let 
his  father  beg,  he  said,  " I cannot  help  it;  I would  be  glad  enough  to  support  him  1 
f could,  but  I am  not  able  ; when  I have  a good  meal  I always  tell  him,  and  he  gets  a share 
om;  but,  that  is  but  little,  and  sure  he  must  beg  when  I cannot  give  him  enough.”  Those 
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who  are  considered  to  have  a claim  for  support,  are  a parent,  brother,  or  brother’s  child,  and 
their  support  thus  becoming  a burthen  rarely  leads  to  any  ill  feeling. 

Those  aged  persons  who  nave  no  relatives  to  support  them  are  mostly  supported  by  their 
neighbours,  who  will  often  stint  themselves  in  order  to  relieve  them. 

They  feel  a strong  sense  of  duty  to  do  so  ; they  think  that  the  potatoes  they  have  are  God’s, 
and  that  when  one  of  his  creatures  is  in  distress,  he  has  as  good  a right  to  a share  of  them 
as  themselves. 

There  are  a few  instances  of  their  receiving  pecuniary  assistance  from  relatives  who  have 
emigrated  to  America,  but  these  are  very  rare. 

Witness  gives  one  instance  of  an  old  woman  who  receives  3 1.  every  Christmas  from  her 
son. 

In  most  instances,  they  who  go  about  collecting  alms  are  more  comfortably  off  than  those 
who  are  ashamed  to  beg,  and  go  to  live  with  their  poor  relatives. 

There  are  no  instances  of  the  aged  or  infirm  being  regularly  supported  by  the  gentry,  or 
by  money  collected  at  the  chapel. 

There  is  one  almshouse  for  protestants,  containing  at  present  16,  where  1 s.  a week  is 
given,  in  addition  to  lodging. 

Masons,  carpenters  and  fishermen  (which  last  denomination  earn  about  8 s.  a week)  might 
provide  against  the  wants  of  age,  but  labourers  could  not  do  so,  nor  could  fishermen  in  most 
cases  lay  by  enough. 

The  general  opinion  is  in  favour  of  poor-laws,  to  the  extent  of  providing  for  the  aged  and 
infirm  ; but  most  people  are  afraid  that  a commencement  made  in  that  way  would  end  as  the 
English  poor-law. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Conenev,  shoemaker  and  publican. — Mr.  William  Connell,  farmer — Rev.  John  Roger- 
soN  Cotter,  rector. — Daniel  Crowley,  labourer. — Edward  Farmer,  grocer,  and  clerk  to 
petty  sessions. — James  Gibbons,  esq.— John  M'Kenvedy,  labourer — Jonas  Maurice  Sealy, 
esq.,  j.  p Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  dispensary  surgeon. 

There  are  not  many  aged  persons  in  the  parish, considering  the  population;  generally 
speaking,  it  happens  that  from  a want  of  accommodation,  as  of  firing  and  bed-clothes,  from 
damp  cabins  and  insufficient  food,  labouring  people  do  not  live  to  be  old.  Most  of  those 
who. live  to  be  aged  are  supported  by  begging,  or  by  charity  given  without  begging;  many 
of  course  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  but  none  by  the  gentry ; their  chief  support  is 
among  their  neighbours.  The  age  at  which  they  become  unable  to  work  is  about  70,  but 
some  work  even  after  that  age.  Michael  Coveney  says,  “ I am  over  80,  and  1 would  work 
a little  still  if  I got  it  to  do.” 

It  becomes  a matter  of  duty  with  the  children  to  support  the  old  people,  and  as  far  as 
their  means  permit,  they  perform  the  duty.  Children  often  stint  themselves  to  give  a little 
to  the  father  and  mother.  Coveney  says,  “ My  son  is  a labouring  man;  he  has  six 
children  of  his  own  to  support,  and  his  wife  and  myself;  and  he  supports  two  orphans  of  one 
of  his  brothers  besides : he  has  11  in  family,  and  very  hard  it  is  for  him  to  put  a bit  in  their 
mouth.” 

Mr.  Cotter  bore  testimony  to  the  truth  of  Coveney’s  statement.  It  often  happens,  he 
further  observed,  that  the  relatives  are  not  able  to  support  themselves,  and  then  every  mem- 
ber of  the  family  is  obliged  to  do  with  an  insufficient  quantity  of  food.  The  scanty  wages 
of  the  labourer  are  often  not  enough  to  support  his  family,  and  of  course  the  support  of  his 
aged  relatives  must  press  heavily  on  him;  yet,  though  they  sometimes  speak  of  the  pressure 
ot  this  burthen,  they  bear  it  willingly  enough.  There  is  in  this  neighbourhood  a woman 
who  had  been  turned  out  of  doors  by  her  son,  and  the  whole  parish  is  crying  out  against 
him  as  an  unnatural  villain. 

Those  who  live  by  charity  without  begging  are  assisted  now  and  then  with  food  by  their 
poor  neighbours.  Several  have  friends  in  the  colonies  or  in  England,  from  whom  they  have 
received  remittances.  Mr.  Gibbon  states,  “Many  remittances  have  passed  through  my 
hands.  One  case  occurs  to  me.  A poor  man  has  two  daughters  in  England,  who  send 
him  through  my  hands  2 l or  3/.  in  the  year.  Sometimes  the  husbands  send  money  to  the 
wives  from  England.  A poor  woman  lives  just  near  me,  to  whom  her  husband  sent  1 1. 
within  the  last  three  weeks.” 

Some  few  go  about  among  the  neighbours  with  wallets,  collecting  food,  but  most  of  them 
go  off  where  they  are  not  known,  as  there  is  a strong  disinclination  to  begging. 

The  support  given  to  the  poor  by  the  gentry  does  not  amount  to  “ a fraction,”  except  for 
the  dispensary,  and  one-half  of  the  landed  proprietors  do  not  even  subscribe  to  this.  There 
are  indeed  extremely  few  resident  gentry.  It  would  be  impossible  for  a labourer  to  lay  up 
in  youth  for  the  wants  of  age.  And  on  the  subject  of  a legal  provision,  Mr.  Cotter  states, 
" The  landlords  would  be  quite  against  anything  in  the  shape  of  a poor-law ; but  the  farmers 
would  be  glad  enough  of  it,  if  the  funds  were  not  to  come  entirely  out  of  their  pockets.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  a great  relief  to  them.  The  relief  of  beggars  is  at  present  a very 
heavy  tax.  I have  heard  the  farmers,  as  well  as  people  of  the  labouring  classes,  often 
contrasting  this  country  with  England,  and  saying,  what  a noble  thing  it  was  that  no  person 
there  was  in  want,  of  a meal.” 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  lUartin,  Esq. 
John  Lulor,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Multoze. 
Town  of  Kinsale. 
Bar.  Kinsale. 


Parish  Templetrine. 
Bar.  Courceys. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Coik. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  . 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Tractor. 
Bar.  Kinnu.vri. 


APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer.— Rev.  Thomas  O’Connor,  parish  priest 
Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer. 

The  number  impotent  through  age  in  the  parish  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  with 

a particular  examination  for  the  purpose,  but  certainly  there  are  very  manv  and 
them  with  children  very  young  and  wretched.  me 

Mr.  Donovan  showed  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  at  a very  short  distance  from  V 
house,  a cabin  belonging  to  a poor  woman  who  had  eight  children;  her  husband 
a cripple.  Nothing  could  be  more  wretched  than  the  appearance  of  the  place.  A I nf 
_ straw  in  a coiner,  which  seemed  to  have  been  lain  on  for  months,  was  their  oniy  bed  • 
light  but  by  the  door ; no  chimney.  It  was  far  inferior  to  a pig-stye.  ' ’ no 

They  must  be  long  accustomed  to  such  scenes  who  could  come  out  of  this  dwelling-  wi tb 
out  a feeling  of  sadness  for  such  a condition  of  human  beings.  ° ta' 

Their  relations  always  support  them  to  the  utmost  of  their  power,  although  they  are  often 
miserably  poor;  and  of  course  all  the  vicissitudes  of  circumstances  to  which  these  are 
exposed  must  befal  those  who  are  supported  by  them.  Squabbles  sometimes  arise  between 
them,  as  there  will  between  relations  under  any  circumstances ; but  after  all,  there  is  the 
greatest  kindness  to  the  old  people.  There  was  not  a case  known  where  the  old  neonle 
were  obliged  to  go  away  to  beg.  Few  are  supported  by  the  richer  classes.  F P 

There  is  a great  dislike  to  begging  among  them ; when  any  one  takes  to  it  a stain  is 
hxed  on  the  family ; yet  sometimes  the  old  beg  when  the  children  are  very  poor,  thouo-h  thev 
are  willing  to  give  them  the  same  support  they  have  themselves.  Sometimes  however 
the  old  people  think  they  can  do  better  by  going  about  among  the  neighbours.  The  priest 
mentioned  the  following  case,  of  late  occurrence : The  father  of  a labouring  man  went 
about  begging  while  his  son  was  willing  to  keep  him.  The  priest  asked  himwhy  lie  did 
not  stay  at  home;  and  he  replied,  “ Sure,  it  is  better  for  me  to  do  what  I am  doing; -I  would 
get  a meal  of  potatoes,  to  be  sure  ; but  what  would  I do  for  a rag  of  clothes  to  cover  me  or 
a shoe  to  put  under  my  foot?”  ’ 

There  is  no  almshouse  for  the  destitute  in  the  parish. 

Looking  to  the  state  of  wages,  it  would  not  be  possible  to  lay  by  in  youth  for  old  age 
except  in  a few  cases,  where  the  pig  and  the  acre  of  potatoes  might  enable  them  to  lay  bv 
a little;  but  generally  speaking,  a labourer  with  three  or  four  children  depending;  011  his 
wretched  earnings,  is  put  to  his  utmost  to  provide  them  subsistence. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish,  it  was  remarked,  would  probably  be  favourable  to  a 
provision  for  the  aged  poor,  if  there  was  a fair  valuation  of  the  lands,  and  an  assessment 
made  accordingly. 

K,He'r  Matthew  Howgan,  roman-catholic  rector  of  the  parishes  of  Gorryclovne  ail 
Wlntechurch,  made  the  following  statement : 

"I  established  a sort  of  poor-law  about  the  year  1818  in  the  parish  of  Whitechurch.  The 
tanner  agreed  to  pay  into  my  hands,  3 4 d.  per  acre.  A treasurer  and  secretary  were  ap- 
pointed, and  in  every  ploughland  a decent  farmer  to  superintend  the  distribution.  Our 

0 ject  was  to  support  the  poor  of  the  parish  alone.  They  consisted  of  about  nine  or  ten 
old  people,  and  we  distributed  them  about  among  the  cottiers,  giving  is.  Gd.  a week  for 
the  maintenance  of  each.  They  were  very  well  off,  and  liked  their  situation.  They  had  a 
clean  straw  bed,  and  got  three  meals  a day,  potatoes  and  buttermilk  generally,  and  some- 
times a salt  herring  and  boiled  onions.  The  labourers  with  whom  they  were  put  were  very 

« and  wfr®  anxious  to  have  them,  because  is.  Gd.  a week 'was  a great  object. 

1 his  was  a much  better  plan  than  building  a poorhouse,  because  the  money  that  would 
be  requisite  for  the  latter  would  be  sufficient  to  maintain  all  the  poor,  and  because,  if  such 
neighbours ^ ^U1  tleY  w0ldd  not  S°  in  there;  they  would  prefer  staying  among  the 

This  system  continued  nearly  a year  and  a half,  and  during  that  time  the  number  of 
strange  beggars  was  greatly  lessened,  because  the  farmers  altogether  discouraged  them;  but 

1 was  obliged  to  leave  the  parish  for  some  months,  and  it  fefl  away  in  my  absence ; when 
1 returned,  the  farmers  offered  me  10  d.  an  acre  if  I would  renew  it,  but  I refused,  because 
none  ot  the  other  parishes  would  co-operate,  although  they  saw  what  might  be  done.” 


County  Kerry. 

Examinntions  taken  by 
G.  0.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D Q.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Cahir. 
Bar.  Iverogh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  curate  of  Cahir,  ICillenaule  and  Glenbargh.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
of  Cahn- and  Killanane — Mr.  Hoare,  shopkeeper— Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

Females  form  the  majority  of  those  persons  in  this  parish  who  may  be  looked  upon  as 
impotent  through  age.  Men  become  unequal  to  any  violent  and  continued  exertion  after 
00  years,  but  there  still  remain  some  occupations  for  which  they  are  adapted,  such  as  the 
superintend, ng  of  a small  farm,  attending  cattle,  &c. 

When  at  last  they  become  totally  incapable  of  work,  their  support  is  almost  always 
undertaken  by  their  children,  who  perform  this  duty  with  cheerfulness  so  long  as  they  (the 
children)  remain  unmarried.  It  often  happens,  however,  after  marriage  the  burthen  of 
a parents  maintenance  becomes  a cause  of  quarrel  between  husband  and  wife,  and  hence 
tne  aged  father  or  mother  finds  it  necessary  to  change  their  abode  occasionally,  and  to  go 

about 
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about  from  the  house  of  one  child  to  that  of  another,  spending  some  time  with  each  in 

^Iifscarce  seasons  the  parents  sometimes  resort  to  begging,  whilst  perhaps  the  younger 
members  of  their  family  are  far  from  being  reduced  to  such  an  extremity.  Old  people,  it 
is  observed,  have  not  so  much  pride  as  the  young,  and  they  know  that  their  age  gives  them 
a better  claim  on  the  charitable.  When  they  have  become  mendicants,  they  are  quite  as 
■well  off  as  to  food  and  lodging  as  those  who  are  obliged  to  earn  their  daily  bread  by 
labour. 

When  cholera  was  raging  here,  and  when,  from  other  causes,  distress  was  general  among 
the  labouring  population,  the  absentee  proprietors,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  sent  a 
sum  of  20 1.  to  be  applied  to  the  relief  of  those  who  stood  most  in  need  of  it.  Mr.  Hoar  states 
that  there  never  has  been  any  regular  subscription  by  the  upper  classes,  and  that  they  in  no 
way  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  destitute.  In  this  parish  there  are  not  any  almshouses 
or  any  other  asylum  for  the  aged. 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  bv 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Lsq. 

Parish  Cahir. 
Bar.  Iveragk, 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Dingle. — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  apothecary. — Mr.  Lauren- 
son,  chief  constable  of  Corkaguinny. — Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  roman-catholic  curate,  in  a line  of 
14  miles  in  length  along  the  southern  coast. 


Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Cor/caguhiey. 


The  paupers  of  this  class  in  general  are  supported  by  their  relations ; some  of  them 
have  recourse  to  begging,  but  the  majority  of  them  depend  upon  their  children  for  support. 

As  to  the  relative  ages  at  which  the  poorer  classes  become  incapable  of  efficient  labour, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  stated,  that  some  persons  live  to  a great  age  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood : 30  years  ago,  he  remembered  having  met  three  persons  in  the  course  of  half  an 
hour’s  ride,  one  of  whom  was  119  years  old,  another  113  years,  and  another  of  108  years 
of  age,  who  was  spinning  with  a distaff.  The  first  had  a half  idiot  son  who  begged  for  him. 
The  man  who  was  1 13  years  old  said  that  he  could  dig  the  potatoes  as  well  as  ever,  if  his 
sio-ht  was  not  so  bad.  The  labourers  generally  work  well  to  65  in  that  quarter,  and  some- 
times to  70.  A man  mowing  for  him  one  day  told  him  that  he  was  110  years  old  (bul  whe- 
ther it  was  true  or  not,  he  could  not  say),  and  mowing  was  very  hard  work ; he  was  a thick- 
set square  man. 

The  support  of  the  aged  was  a great  burthen  upon  the  young  branches  of  the  family. 
Many  of  the  fishermen  go  out  from  that  neighbourhood  to  Newfoundland,  and  afterwards 
often  remit  home  money  to  their  families.  The  gentry  of  that  district  never  contribute  10 
support  the  poor;  in  fact,  they  do  nothing  except  subscribe  to  the  dispensary. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  

Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Kenmare  and  Morsert. — John  Hickson,  esq.,  j.  p.,  agent  to  the  Parish  Kenmare. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe.  Bar.  Glanerought. 

The  infirm  through  age  are  in  general  supported  by  their  children  and  relations.  Very 
few  old  persons  in  this  parish  are  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  begging,  as  they  retain  pos- 
session of  their  strength,  and  are  able  to  bear  a part  in  agricultural  labour,  until  they  are 
near  70,  and  do  not  begin  to  feel  the  inroads  of  old  age  until  they  have  passed  that  period. 

It  is  thought  that  the  maintenance  of  a parent  never  pressed  very  severely  on  a child.  The 
daughter-in-law  or  the  son-in-law,  however,  not  unfrequently  complains  of  it  as  a burthen, 
and  in  order  to  escape,  or  at  least  to  give  less  reason  for  dissatisfaction  arising  from  such  a 
source,  the  aged  parents  of  the  labouring  classes  make  a practice  of  going  about  from  one 
married  child  to  another,  and  remaining  a short  time  in  the  house  of  each,  instead  of  taking 
up  their  fixed  abode  with  any  one  in  particular.  There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  district,  and 
the  only  aid,  other  than  that  derived  from  their  own  families,  and  from  mendicancy,  which 
is  afforded  to  the  aged,  is  in  the  parish  of  Templenoe,  where  the  landlord  sometimes  gives 
the  grass  of  a cow,  or  a cabin  with  a potato  garden,  to  a worn-out  labourer  or  tenant. 

It  was  thought  by  the  witnesses,  that  inasmuch  as  the  children  on  getting  married  always 
separate  from  tneir  parents,  a legal  provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  might  not  be  in  a con- 
dition to  maintain  themselves,  would  not  have  the  effect  of  checking  the  early  marriages 
which  arise,  from  the  desire  of  individuals  to  have  an  offspring  to  whom  they  might  turn  for 
support  in  the  decline  of  their  life. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund.— Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  — _ 

priest  of  Killarney  and  part  of  Aghadoe. — Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarney  and  Kilcum-  Parish  Killarney. 
min. — Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle  Island Mr.  David  Murphy,  linen-draper.  3afi  jtfa„0„ifiy. 

Amongst  the  poorer  portions  of  the  agricultural  population,  those  aged  persons  who  have  — 1 

uo  children  to  support  them  have  no  other  resource  open  to  them  than  mendicancy,  there 
being  no  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  aged.  It  more  frequently  happens,  however,  that 
they  have  some  child  with  whom  they  reside,  and  to  whom  they  have  given  up  their  property 
°-5-  k k 4 as 
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as  an  equivalent  for  their  support ; in  some  cases  taking  the  precaution  of  reserving  some  part 
of  it  expressly  for  themselves.  The  dependant  condition  in  which  a parent  is  placed  unH  * 
these  circumstances,  is  found  to  be  not  without  many  annoyances,  and  disagreements  fra! 
quently  ensue  between  the  old  people  and  the  son  or  daughter-in-law ; to  escape  these  the" 
occasionally  remove  from  the  house  of  one  child  to  that  of  another,  or  else  endeavour  to 
procure  some  assistance  from  more  distant  relations.  There  are,  nevertheless,  some  instances 
in  the  parish  where  a union  of  families  has  continued  amidst  the  greatest  harmouy  and  good 
feeling.  One  is  mentioned,  where  a widower  and  a widow,  each  with  a family,  married 
and  had  offspring  from  their  union,  and  where  all  the  children  are  still  on  the  best  terms  ' 

It  is  stated  that  the  gentry  subscribe  amply  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  on  occasion  of  public 
or  extensive  distress,  and  that  relief,  in  a limited  degree,  is  afforded  from  the  charitable  fund 
which  is  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  priest. 

The  sums  collected  at  the  church  are  chiefly  employed  in  paying  for  the  lodgings  of  the 
protestant  poor.  The  average  weekly  collection  is  about  1 L,  and  if  there  be  any  surplus 
after  its  principal  destination  has  been  fulfilled,  it  is  distributed  amongst  other  destitute 
persons,  such  as  old  widows,  labourers,  tradesmen  and  their  children. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  stated  in  the  course  of  his  evidence,  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan 
the  parish  priest  of  Kilcummin,  had  induced  the  farmers  of  his  parish  to  confine  their  charitv 
to  their  own  poor,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others.  They  continue  to  act  upon  his  advice  and 
at  present  they  relieve  no  strangers.  The  land  is,  for  the  most  part,  divided  into  large  farms 
the  occupiers  of  which  give  a good  deal  of  employment,  and  in  consequence  there  are  but 
few  destitute  individuals  in  the  parish.  The  system  is,  however,  considered,  mischievous  by 
many,  as  by  it  the  inhabitants  of  Kilcummin  bear  no  part  of  the  common  burthen  of  pau- 
perism. The  following  extracts  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan’s  replies  to  the  queries  circulated 
by  the  Commissioners,  will  more  fully  explain  the  plan  upon  which  he  has  acted.  “ I have 
established  a system  of  poor-laws  in  my  parish,  whereby  every  pauper,  and  even  every 
labourer,  according  to  his  wants,  is  supplied  with  a sufficiency  of  food,  and  this  by  the 
voluntary  contributions  of  the  farmers.  Having  first  excluded  vagrants  and  door  beggars 
from  the  parish,  1 called  on  those  who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  alms,  to  contribute  so 
much,  or  as  much  as  they  pleased,  towards  the  support  of  their  own  poor,  so  as  that  the 
latter  might  be  enabled  to  remain  at  home  in  their  cabins,  to  have  their  women  employed, 
and  their  children  kept  at  school.  All  this  was  adopted  at  a most  critical  period,  just  before 
cholera  appeared  either  in  Killamey  or  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Had  not  the  exclusion 
taken  place  at  that  time,  half  of  our  population  would  have  been  swept  off  for  the  want  of 
an  hospital,  physicians  and  other  necessaries ; but,  God  be  praised ! we  had  not  more  than 
one  or  two  cases  of  cholera.  The  farmers  give  potatoes  according  to  their  abilities,  which  are 
distributed  by  a committee  of  12,  who  give  the  poor  once  a month  tickets  or  billets  on  the 
farmers  for  two  or  more  pecks  of  potatoes,  as  tire  case  may  be.  There,  is  besides  a sub- 
committee, say  one  out  of  every  four,  to  report  the  acting  committee  if  any  pauper  be 
neglected,  or  i f the  funds  of  the  charity  be  in  any  manner  misapplied.  Had  we  a storehouse 
or  depot  to  contain  the  quantity  of  provisions  given,  much  trouble  would  be  saved  both  to 
the  committee  and  to  the  donors.  Besides  the  voluntary  contributions  of  potatoes,  there 
have  been  charity  boxes  placed  at  every  door  of  the  chapel,  into  which  the  well-disposed 
may  drop  some  small  change ; but  they  are  not  productive,  owing  to  the  dulness  of  the 
farmers.  Were  this  system  so  far  compulsory,  as  that  the  committee  were  empowered  to 
compel  residents  and  the  wealthy  to  contribute  according  to  their  means,  and  as  the  neces- 
sities of  the  poor  might  require,  its  results  might  be  permanent  and  effective.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper. — Captain  Hewson, 
magistrate. — Rev.  Mr.  Maiiony,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galey,  in  Iraghticonnor  Barony, 
and  part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  number  of  destitute  persons  and  infirm  through  age,  and  the 
proportion  of  those  who  support  themselves  by  begging,  and  those  who  support  themselves 
by  their  relations,  it  was  stated  that  there  were  great  numbers  of  aged  poor  persons  of  this 
class ; that  they  were  principally  supported  by  begging,  but  that  some  were  supported  by 
their  friends;  they  frequented  both  the  towns  and  the  country. 

They  sometimes  go  about  from  one  relation  to  another,  occasionally  to  very  distant  rela- 
tions, by  whom  they  are  in  general  very  kindly  treated  : their  lives  are  wretched  in  the 
extreme,  and  they  are  only  driven  to  beggary  by  the  poverty  of  their  relations,  who  would, 
.support  them  if  they  could. 

There  are  no  almshouses  whatsoever  in  that  part  of  the  country. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

H.  J.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery,  parish  priest  of  Tralee 
Union. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan,  parish  priest  of  Ardfert,  Kilmoily  in  Clanmaurice,  and  B 
linahaglish,  in  Trughenaekmy. 

With  regard  to  the  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age,  it  was  observed 
that  xhany  of  them  were  maintained  by  their  children,  others  of  them  depended  on  begging* 
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but  that  in  general  their  relations  were  very  kind  to  them.  It  was  also  stated  that  there  were 
not  many  of  such  class  past  their  work,  and  that  those  who  were  so  were  supported  by  their 
families.  In  general  the  men  reduced  to  this  state  die  young,  so  that  the  principal  number 
consists  of  old  women  who  have  not  experienced  so  much  hardship  as  the  men  in  similar 
circumstances.  In  the  county  of  Kerry,  the  age  at  which  the  poorer  classes  were  considered 
to  be  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  was  about  60.  The  support  of  the  aged 
by  the  labouring  classes  was  stated  to  be  most  burthensome  to  the  younger  branches  of  the 
different  poor  families  upon  whom  it  exclusively  fell,  and  whose  means  were  often  inadequate 
to  their  own  necessary  wants,  for  the  gentry  come  forward  only  in  times  of  peculiar 


distress. 

There  is  a private  almshouse  in  the  town  of  Tralee,  founded  and  endowed  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Ennery  himself : it  accommodates  36  aged  and  impotent  poor  persons,  and  is  not  limited 
to  any  religious  persuasion  exclusively.  There  is  a great  anxiety  expressed  by  the  poor 
people  themselves  to  get  into  it,  though  nothing  is  given  them  but  their  lodging.  It  is  under 
Mr.  M'Ennery ’s  personal  inspection.  The  conditions  requisite  for  admission  are,  good  cha- 
racter and  a residence  in  the  parish  for  seven  years.  There  is  no  limitation  as  to  age,  nor  is 
there  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to  allow  their  relatives  to  enter  this 
establishment.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  always  the  greatest  anxiety  evinced  to  procure 
admittance  for  them.  The  general  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the 
infirm  through  age,  except  with  the  landlords ; but  the  farmers  would  be  glad  to  have  a rate, 
provided  the  landlords  were  made  to  contribute  their  proportion  to  it. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Askeaton  and  Ballytun. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  infirm  and  aged  are  supported  by  their  relations;  in  the  10th 
case,  the  party  subsists  by  begging,  and  is  exposed  to  great  misery  and  privation.  The 
poorer  classes  usually  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  at  about  60  years  old,  yet 
it  depends  on  their  health,  as  they  may  afterwards  be  employed  at  light  labour,  such  as 
digging  potatoes. 

The  support  of  the  destitute  persons  usually  devolves  on  their  children  or  nephews,  and 
they  go  occasionally  from  one  married  child  to  another ; but  old  persons  are  seldom  main- 
tained by  distant  relations ; and  it  rarely  occurs  that  aged  persons,  who  have  friends  who 
emigrated  to  the  colonies,  receive  remittances  from  them. 

Persons  supported  by  their  relations  are  much  better  off  than  those  who  have  to  depend  on 
casual  alms,  as  they  have  a fixed  residence  and  their  own  fireside,  and  are  not  condemned  to 
wander  about  the  country  in  all  weathers. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  do  not  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  aged  or  infirm. 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  aged  and  destitute. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Morris,  sub-agent  to  Lord  Charleville. — Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  rector  of  Chapel  Russell.— 
And  a farmer  resident  in  Kilcornan. 

Aged  and  infirm  persons  are  supported  by  the  members  of  their  family.  It  is  considered 

a great  disgrace  to  leave  an  aged  relation  in  want. — (Mr.  Morris.) In  this  parish  there 

are  four  or  five  aged  persons  dependant  on  their  children,  but  who  do  little  for  them,  being 
themselves  poor ; they  get  assistance  from  the.  neighbours.  After  about  60  years  of  age, 
the  poorer  classes  usually  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves. 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  aged  or  destitute. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle — Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

—Rev.  John  LocKe,  rector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygea John  Pearce,  esq.,  surgeon  and 

physician  to  the  dispensary. — Mr.  Percy,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  upwards  of  13  J years. 

Mr.  Coll  stated,  that  the  number  of  persons  impotent  through  age  in  this  parish 
amounted  to  about  16  or  17.  As  to  how  they  were  supported,  he  said  that  some  of  them  live 
as  a kind  of  dependent  or  servant  with  their  friends  or  neighbours,  nearly  as  poor  as  them- 
> they  can  give  a little  value,  however,  in  return,  such  as  taking  care  of  the  house  or 
relat‘leU'  ^ometimes  too  they  beg,  but  the  majority  of  such  persons  are  supported  by  their 

■^n  times  of  distress,  the  gentry  in  the  neighbourhood  subscribe  handsomely,  and  provisions 
Pu^™ased  with  these  sums  are  distributed  and  sold  at  a reduced  price. 

a*so  st&ted,  that  Lord  Devon  gives  clothing  occasionally,  and  “ score  ground” 
on  cheap  terms,  and  subscribes  to  the  dispensary. 

0,5-  l l Mr.  Furlong 
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Parish  Nevxaslte. 
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Mr.  Furlong  observed  that  it  was  indispensable  for  the  safety  of  the  country  that  tiler 
should  be  a legal  provision  for  those  unable  to  work;  no  person,  however  poor,  would  <r 
into  a public  institution  except  from  necessity.  The  staff  of  charitable  institutions  woufl 
be  very  expensive,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  manage  them  by  unpaid  officers. 

The  money  ought  to  be  raised  off  the  country  at  large.  It  is  also  desirable  that  there 
should  be  a power  of  providing  coffins  for  the  poor  by  presentments  to  the  grand  jury. 

There  is  much  that  is  disheartening  in  the  manner  in  which  public  and  charitable  insti- 
tutions are  now  conducted.  People  subscribe  as  a personal  favour  to  the  applicant  and" 
not  from  an  approbation  of  the  charity  itself.  They  are  wanting  in  public  spirit;  they  will 
not  attend  at  meetings,  or  take  an  active  part  in  the  management;  although  all  admit  the 
benefit  arising  from  the  Fever  Hospital,  yet  he  found  it  impossible  to  collect  a 2 s.  6 d.  sub 
scription  towards  its  support. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

The  Rev.  M.  Griffith,  protestant  curate — The  Rev.  D.  IIogan,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Mulcahy 
shopkeeper. — William  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

Old  persons  are  supported  by  their  relations  or  by  begging.  In  general  they  are  well 
treated  by  their  relations.  This  sometimes  presses  severely  on  the  children.  They  become 
past  their  labour  at  about  65,  though  there  are  some  who  work  older.  They  sometimes  go 
from  one  relation  to  another,  and  some  few  get  remittances  from  the  army. 

It  does  not  occur  that  any  have  friends  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  from  whom  they  receive 
remittances. 

They  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food,  but  never  beg  if  they  have  relations  to  sup- 
port them.  Their  disinclination  to  beg  is  very  great,  and  they  suffer  great  privation  before 
they  resort  to  such  a practice. 

The  begging  is  chiefly  from  the  poor  people,  as  the  gently  do  not  give  much;  but  some- 
times there  are  subscriptions  among  the  gentry  in  summer.  Absentees  do  not  always 
subscribe. 

There  are  collections  made  at  the  chapel  for  specific  cases,  but  no  general  poor-box. 
There  are  11  persons  in  the  church  list,  all  except  one  protestants,  and  all  old  women, 
chiefly  widows.  Each  gets  about  2 s.  a month ; and  sacrament  money  is  given  to  the  sick, 
about  3 s.  a month. 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  destitute  aged. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Shanagolden,  Robcrtstown,  and  Ballyhargill. 

Many  aged  and  infirm,  who  are  supported  by  relations,  are  too  old  to  beg.  Those  who 
resort  to  that  mode  of  living  are  worse  off ; and  it  is  considered  the  very  last  resource  of 
old  or  young : besides,  to  be  seen  begging  is  looked  upon  as  a great  disgrace,  which  extends 
even  to  their  offspring  and  relations,  so  much  so,  that  if  two  old  women  quarrel,  they  call 
each  other  the  “ breed  of  beggars,”  or  the  “ seed  of  beggars.” 

The  gentry  make  no  regular  subscriptions,  but  in  seasons  of  scarcity  they  give  assistance. 

There  are  no  almshouses  in  .this  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Francis  Branigan,  gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  Dr.  Connf.lly,  parish  priest. — Walter  Cuilm, 

tradesman. —Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker Dr.  Leach,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Mandeviue, 

protestant  clergyman. — Michael  Mullen,  weaver. — William  O’Donnel,  esq. — Dr.  O'Siiea, 
m.d. — James  Prendergast,  esq. — James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr. 
Sands,  rector  of  Carrick — And  others  present  at  different  times. 

The  majority  of  those  of  the  poorer  classes  who  are  impotent  through  age,  beg.  The 
children  do  the  best  for  their  parents  where  they  are  able,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  they 
are  not  able.  They  get  scarcely  anything  from  the  gentry. 

The  period  of  life  at  which  the  labouring  classes  become  incapable  of  supporting  them- 
selves, depends  on  their  health  and  constitution,  and  species  of  labour  required  of  them- 
They  work  until  between  50  and  60  years  of  age.  It  sometimes  happens  that  a mao  gives 
up  his  farm  to  his  soil  or  son-in-law,  and  is  supported  by  them.  Sometimes  other  relations 
besides  the  children  assist,  if  their  circumstances  are  good,  or  they  are  good-natured. 

Dr.  Connelly  thinks  that  the  children  and  relations  do  not  feel  the  support  of  their  age 
and  infirm  relatives  a severe  burthen  to  them.  He  knows  of  110  case  where  the  support-  0 
the  parents  has  led  to  dissentions  among  the  children.  Sometimes  the  old  people  will  g 
from  one  relation  to  another ; they  naturally  look  for  the  warmest  corner,  and  choose 
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best  place.  Some  children  are  anxious  to  have  their  parents  with  them,  and  would  not  give 
them  up  for  any  consideration. 

Sometimes  their  friends  who  have  emigrated  to  the  colonies  send  for  them,  and  frequently 
make  remittances. 

A vast  number  of  the  aged  and  infirm  go  about  with  bags  collecting  potatoes,  but  those 
who  live  with  their  relations  have  not  the  labour  or  the  shame  of  begging,  exposed  occasion- 
ally to  rebuffs,  nor  have  they  the  trouble  of  going  out  in  all  weathers.  The  general  feeling 
is  that  they  are  unwilling  to  beg,  but  not  so  unwilling  as  the  young.  They  have  less  feel- 
ing of  shame,  and  are  more  iikely  to  get  relief.  A stout  young  man  out  of  work  will 
always  have  a mother  or  sister,  or  some  female  belonging  to  him,  and  will  beg  by  deputy. 

The  poor  receive  no  assistance  from  the  gentry  except  in  case  of  death.  The  absentees 
do  nothing  for  the  poor  except  at  these  times. 

There  is  in  Carrick  a poorhouse  for  25  old  men  and  15  old  women,  who  have  fuel  and 
lodging  gratis.  Some  of  them  get  a weekly  allowance  of  2 s.  6d.,  some  is.  3d.,  and  some 
nothing;  it  is  managed  by  trustees  ; no  superintendent  resides  in  the  house.  Most  of  the 
inmates  have  been  residents  of  Carrick  all  their  lives,  are  generally  old  persons,  who  (as 
well  as  their  relations  for  them)  are  most  anxious  for  admission. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a labourer  to  save  anything  for  old  age.  No  labourer  has  ever  put 
up  anything ; if  he  is  a day  at  work,  may  be  he  is  four  days  idle.  If  he  is  in  constant 
employment,  this  lowers  the  rate  of  his  wages. 

All  the  witnesses  laughed  when  asked  if  a labourer  had  ever  put  money  in  a savings’ 
bank,  as  they  say  no  labourer  can  save  a farthing.  A man  with  a family  cannot  save  6d. 
a week  with  the  highest  wages  at  the  present  time.  They  get  3s.  a week  and  their  diet,  for 
digging  potatoes.  The  general  impression  is,  that  something  ought  to  be  clone  for  the  aged 
poor.  It  would  be  impossible  to  have  a house  large  enough  to  contain  all  the  old  destitute 
persons.  Many  would  be  disinclined  to  enter  it ; some  of"  those  who  now  beg,  would  prefer 
to  have  “ their  fling,”  to  have  their  pleasure,  but  there  are  many  who  would  be  proud  to  go 
into  a poorhouse  ; they  are  very  anxious  to  get  into  the  small  one  that  exists. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Allown ey,  actuary  for  the  savings’  bank. — Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manfacturer. — 

Dr.  Delany,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  rector  of  Roscrea.— Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.,  chief 

constable  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Siiaughnessey,  parish  priest. — Hon.  Mr.  Pretty,  j.p. 

The  effects  of  age  soon  make  themselves  felt  among  the  poor  in  this  county.  Scanty 
diet,  and  small,  uncomfortable  and  damp  habitations  render  a labourer  unfit  for  work  at  the 
age  of  60.  It  is  common  for  the  lower  orders  to  share  their  sleeping  apartment  at  night 
with  their  domestic  animals,  their  pigs,  their  cows  and  horses,  8tc.,  and  frequently  the 
parents  and  three  or  four  children  seek  their  rest,  stretched  upon  the  same  bedstead.  Old 
persons  past  their  labour  are  dependant  for  their  daily  support  on  their  neighbours  and  rela- 
tions ; they  derive  but  little  assistance  from  the  gentry,  who  do  not  even  in  times  of  general 
distress  contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  that  degree  which  might  he  expected  from 
the  wealthy.  The  church  collections  are  mainly  limited  to  those  widows  and  infirm  indivi- 
duals who  are  of  the  protestaut  religion.  There  are  very  few  instances  known  where  labour- 
ing men  have  been  able  to  lay  by  anything  out  of  their  earnings ; but  where  such  economy 
has  been  practised,  and  where  they  have  left  any  property  after  their  death,  the  dissentions 
among  those  who  laid  claim  to  it,  and  the  disputes  arising  from  the  will,  have  operated  as 
if  a calamity  had  befallen  the  family  of  the  deceased.  The  general  feeling  among  the  wit- 
nesses who  were  examined  was  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm,  but  they 
expressed  themselves  in  very  strong  terms  against  the  propriety  of  extending  aid  to  the  able- 
bodied,  except  under  peculiar  circumstances.  The  following  opinions  are  given  in  the 
words  of  individuals  who  may  be  considered  to  represent  very  different  interests.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Higgin  says,  “The  general  opinion  is  against  the  English  poor-law,  but  in  favour  of 
a compulsory  maintenance  in  almshouses  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  This  would  not  only 
provide  for  the  destitute  aged,  but  relieve  the  large  portion  of  the  community  who  now 
support  them.” — “ It  would,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  “ be  a most  desirable 
thing  to  have  a poor-law  providing  for  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  for  able-bodied  persons 
with  many  children,  whose  income  might  be  inadequate  to  their  support.  These  should 
be  relieved  in  their  own  habitations  and  not  in  a public  institution.  The  principal  end 
gained  would  be  to  make  the  rich  proprietors  contribute  their  share.  The  people  would 
readily  lend  their  assistance  to  put  down  vagrancy,  if  there  were  a poor-law.” 

Dr.  Delany  thinks  that  there  ought  to  be  a legal  provision  for  the  infirm  through  bodily 
defect,  sickness  or  age,  but  not  for  the  able-bodied  when  out  of  employment.  Mr.  Crotty 
would  wish  to  see  a poor-rate  for  the  old  and  sick,  and  for  children  whose  parents  could  not 
support  them,  also  for  persons  out  of  employment;  he  would  give  an  allowance  in  propor- 
tion to  the  number  of  children,  and  always  in  their  own  houses.  “ I am  in  favour,”  observed 
the  Hon.  Mr.  Pretty,  “ of  a poor-law,  but  not  of  the  English  system.  The  accounts  of 
the  English  poor-laws  have  much  frightened,  the  Irish  landlords;  a provision  for  those 
unable  to  support  themselves  through  infirmity  or  sickness  would  be  sufficient,  without 
including  those  who  were  merely  out  of  employment.” 

°-6-  L L 2 
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Impotent 
■jtihougii  Age. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  ^Tipperary.  ^ev-  Mr.  Baldwin,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school.  _ 

Benjamin  B.  Bradsiiaw,  esq.,  j.  v. — William  Ciiaytor,  esq.,  mayor  of  Clonmel Mr 

I^nmnations  tdcen'bjr  Grdb,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Racket,  proprietor  of  Tipperary  Free  Press.— Mr.  Hodges' 

d!  G*.  LuW^Esq?'  attorney.— David  Malconson,  proprietor  of  factories.—  Meagher,  shoemaker.  J 

— — Mr.  O’Connor,  foreman  of  the  Clonmel  Advertiser. — Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  protestant  clergy- 

Parish  St.  Mary’s,  man. — Thomas  Walsh,  labourer And  many  others  present  at  different  times. 

Clonmel. 

Bar.  and  Of  a,  Some  of  the  aged  and  infirm  poor  are  admitted  into  the  House  of  Industry  and  Mendicity 

(East  Barony.)  others  are  supported  by  the  bounty  of  the  farmers.  Some  say  the  majority  are  supported  bv 
relations  ; one  or  two  say  the  majority  beg.  About  one  in  1 00,  past  their  labour,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  gentry.  Mr.  O’Connor  mentions  a case  of  an  aged  couple  turned  adrift  bv 
the  landlord.  A labourer  becomes  unable  to  work  at  about  Go  ; and  when  lie  is  not  strong 
enough  to  work  at  hard  labour,  he  generally  goes  about  the  houses  where  he  is  employed 
and  gets  a meal  for  charity.  At  about  60  his  heart  is  broken ; he  cannot  carry  heavy  loads 
any  longer. 

When  the  eldest  son  gets  married,  the  father  gives  up  the  land  on  the  express  condition 
that  he  is  to  be  supported.  In  many  cases  the  children  turn  out  the  father;  the  quarrel 
begins  mostly  between  the  father-in-law  and  the  daughter-in-law.  A case  occurred  six.  or 
eight  months  ago  at  petty  sessions  ; a mother  gave  up  her  farm  to  her  son  and  his  wife  for 
30 1. ; when  he  got  it  he  turned  out  his  mother  and  refused  to  pay  her  ; she  summoned  him 
to  the  sessions,  and  he  was  obliged  to  pay  the  30/.  or  let  bis  mother  live  in  the  house;  in 
consequence  she  is  now  living  with  him.  When  this  was  heard,  every  body  execrated  the 
son  for  his  treatment  of  his  mother.  The  support  of  their  aged  relations  presses  severely  on 
a great  many.  Many  well  able  to  support  their  parents  allow  them  to  languish  in  a work- 
house  in  their  old  days.  Edward  Mackey  knew  one  brother  to  turn  out  another,  though 
well  able  to  maintain  him,  and  he  would  be  of  some  use  to  him  as  lie  had  a farm.  Meagher 
knows  a tradesman  earning  25.  6(7.  a day,  who  allowed  his  father  to  pass  five  years  in  a work- 
house  and  die  there.  The  old  people  go  from  one  child  to  another,  and  of  course  their  con- 
dition varies  with  that  of  their  family. 

In  19  cases  out  of  20,  those  who  go  to  America  or  Newfoundland  send  remittances,  or 
send  for  their  friends. 

Old  people  go  about  witli  a bag  and  blanket,  and  sleep  where  they  happen  to  be  at  night; 
they  sell  a little  potatoes,  and  try  to  provide  a pair  of  shoes  against  bad  weather. 

Mr.  O’Connor  knows  men  of  religious  feelings,  who  go  round  to  the  farmers  teaching 
them  prayers,  and  get  something  in  return. 

It  is  very  uncommon  for  the  landlord  to  give  any  support  to  the  old  ; it  is  a thing  not 
dreamt  of  in  this  country.  It  is  the  gentry  in  town,  such  as  merchants,  that  support  the 
mendicity  institution.  Absentees  give  nothing. 

There  is  a collection  at  the  chapel-gate  for  poor  children,  and  also  gs.  a week  for  nine 
old  women  in  the  poorhouse.  A few  poor  protestants  are  relieved  from  the  church,  3s.  6 d. 
to  5s.  a week. 

A catholic  poorhouse  is  attached  to  the  old  chapel  for  nine  old  widows,  who  have  the 
allowance  above  mentioned.  The  parish  priest  sends  broken  meat  also.  There  would  be 
four  or  five  candidates  for  a vacancy  ; no  age  is  fixed. 

It  is  not  possible  for  a labourer  with  two  or  three  children  to  save  anything.  If  a man 
saves  a few  shillings  in  harvest  time,  he  loses  it  in  the  idle  season.  There  are  examples  of 
persons  putting  money  in  the  savings’  bank.  When  there  are  two  or  three  persons  of  a family 
earning  wages  at  a mill,  one  may  put  money  in  the  savings’  bank;  but  when  only  one  in 
a family  is  employed,  he  cannot  possibly  do  so.  Meagher  mentions  a temperance  society, 
consisting  at  one  time  of  370  persons;  they  paid  6 d.  or  is.  a week;  they  got  it  back  at 
Christmas  with  interest.  Many  labourers  ran  into  debt  from  inability  to  make  the  weekly 
payment.  This  irregularity  is  not  owing  to  extravagance  or  intemperance;  very  few  were 
expelled  for  drinking.  No  one,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  society,  could  taste  ardent 
spirits,  axcept  as  a medicine. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinaiioiis  taliou  by 
C.  W.  Borrolt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


Parish  A/ioghill. 
ar.  Lower  Toome. 


R.  Arnold — S.  Arnold.— Mr.  James  Christie,  churchwarden.— Mr.  E.  Craig. — Messrs.  Ewart, 
Logan,  &c.  &c.  including  several  of  the  police. — Rev.  J.  Johnston,  late  curate  of  Ahogbill* 
Captain  Kennett,  officer  of  police. — Rev.  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  rector. — Rev.  John  Krelah, 
parish  priest.— Rev.  Mr.  Harke  Lee,  Moravian  agent. — G.  Logan. — Rev.  T.  Mallalien,  of 
Gracehill. — A.  M ‘Manus,  esq.,  magistrate. — Dr.  Miller,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — H.  O’Hara, 
esq.,  magistrate.— James  O’Herritt. — W.  Quillan. — Mr.  James  Smytii,  merchant. 

The  number  of  persons  destitute  or  infirm  through  age  iu  this  parish  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, nor  is  the  proportion  who  beg  known;  but  many  have  recourse  to  that  mode  0 
living.  A great  number  are  supported  by  their  relations,  who  are  very  willing  to  assis^ 
them,  as  far  as  their  limited  means  will  allow.  None  are  altogether  supported  by  congreg^ 
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tional  collections,  although  many  are  aided  by  these  means.  There  are  but  few  of  the  richer 
classes  in  the  parish ; hut  many  of  the  poor  are  supported  by  the  contributions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. The  age  at  which  the  labouring  class  cease  to  be  able  to  support  themselves'by 
labour,  varies  according  to  their  constitution  and  habits  of  life,  some  being  strong  at  70, 
others’ worn  out  at  40  years  of  age. 

The  children,  as  a matter  of  duty,  support  their  parents,  who,  on  their  parts,  feel  they  have 
a ri*rht  to  that  support,  especially  when  the  farm  is  held  under  an  old  lease,  and  at  a low 
renf.  This  maintenance  of  the  aged  often  falls  heavily  on  the  young.  The  parent  generally 
remains  with  one  child,  if  able  to  maintain  him.  Their  relatives  can  seldom  afford  them 
proper  sustenance ; and  they  necessarily  experience  the  vicissitudes  common  to  the  younger 
branches,  who  are  often  themselves  almost  destitute.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is 
thought  to  give  a claim  to  support  extends  only  to  that  of  parent  and  child.  In  many 
instances  the  aged  poor  have  received  remittances  from  their  friends  who  have  emigrated  to 
the  colonies. 

Some  go  about  with  wallets  begging  ; but  the  disinclination  to  beg  is  very  great. 

The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  for  their  support;  the  absentees  contribute  nothing. 

Congregational  collections  are  usually  given  to  the  aged  destitute.  This  mode  of  support 
is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  The  number  on  the  list  is  very  small,  and  the 
relief  very  trifling,  not  generally  exceeding  12  s.  yearly.  The  largest  collection  is  that  in  the 
parish  church,  amounting  to  about  4s.  6 a.  weekly.  Food  is  not  a convenient  mode  of  dis- 
pensing these  collections,  and  therefore  is  never  given. 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  this  neighbourhood,  except  that  at  Gracehill,  where  10  widows 
of  the  Moravian  brethren  only  are  admitted.  Great  anxiety  exists  to  get  into  it.  Small 
assistance,  in  food,  fuel  and  clothing,  is  given,  in  addition  to  lodging;  but  these  additional 
charities  are  generally  provided  for  them,  partly  by  their  relatives,  partly  by  charitable 
visitors,  and  partly  by  a bequest  of  a Mr.  Grey,  of  41  l.  a year,  to  be  appropriated  to  these 
purposes.  The  almshouses  are  managed  by  a curator  and  the  Moravian  Society.  The 
inmates,  though  generally  so,  are  not  necessarily  residents  of  the  parish.  There  is  no  fixed 
age  at  which  they  become  eligible  for  admission.  Work  is  provided  according  to  their 
strength.  An  instance  was  mentioned  where  the  son  of  a widow  in  the  almshouse,  after 
acquiring,  by  industry,  sufficient  means,  took  his  mother  to  his  own  home,  where  she  now 
resides.  It  would  not,  in  general,  be  possible  for  the  poor  to  save  in  youth  against  the 
wants  of  age;  many,  however,  could -save  who  do  not  do  so,  though  there  is  the  inducement 
of  a savings’  bank  in  Gracehill.  This  is  attributed  by  some  to  their  applying  their  money  to 
the  support  of  their  aged  relatives,  and  by  others  to  their  expensive  habits  of  dress. 

All  are  anxious  to  assess  themselves  annually  for  the  support  of  the  aged,  provided  they 
are  enabled  to  guard  against  imposition,  by  having  in  themselves  the  power  of  choosing  the 
objects  to  be  relieved,  and  deciding  on  the  amount  necessary  for  each,  and  by  appointing 
annually  unpaid  overseers  to  inspect  and  regulate  the  parochial  fund  and  its  distribution, 
'jjjere  is  a general  inclination  towards  almshouses  for  the  aged. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Bruce. — Dr.  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — Rev.  James  Carby,  presbyterian  minister. 
— Mr.  S.  Clarice.— G.  S.  Clarke,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  M.  Crauford. — Rev.  Daniel  Cural, 
parish  priest. — Mr.  M.  Dickie. — Mr.  M.  Gibson.-  Rev.  William  Greene,  protestant  vicar. — 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ledlie,  publican.— Dr.  M‘Master,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Rev.  Robert  Magill, 
presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  &c.  &c.  and  many  of  the 
paupers. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  in  the  parish  is  80,  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  entire  population  as  one  to  67.  The  age  at  which  they  become  unable  to  work 
depends  on  circumstances;  and  no  fixed  period  can  be  named,  some  being  able  to  work  at 
70  years  and  upwards. 

Their  support  generally  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon  the  nearest  relatives. 

If  the  head  of  a family  has  a cheap  farm,  he  feels  a right  to  be  supported,  when  old,  by 
the  members  of  his  family  who  occupy  it.  A child  feels  aggrieved  when  he  has  to  bear  the 
exclusive  support  of  his  aged  parent.  Children  are  seldom  able  to  afford  proper  sustenance 
to  the  aged ; and  their  support  presses  severely  on  them,  sometimes  leading  to  bad  feeling. 
Sometimes  they  go  from  one  child  to  another,  and  stop  a week  or  a month  with  each.  The 
ch  id  C^iee  re^at*ons^'P  is  felt  to  give  a claim  to  support  is  that  of  parent  and 

When  they  have  been  good  characters,  and  consequently  have  obtained  the  respect  of 
their  neighbours,  they  are  (when  their  relatives  are  not  able  to  do  it)  supported  by  going 
one  day  to  one  neighbour,  and  another  day  share  the  meal  of  another.  Those  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  are  often  badly  off,  when  the  young  men  are  out  of  employment, 
come  of  them  have  friends  in  the  colonies,  from  whom  they  occasionally  receive  remittances. 

>-ome  of  them  beg  about  the  neighbourhood;  they  are  worse  off  than  those  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children. 

Among  the  poor  in  this  neighbourhood  there  is  a great  disinclination  to  beg. 

The  gentry  subscribe  to  the  mendicity  institution,  but  not  for  the  aged  in  particular ; even 
to  this  many  refuse  to  contribute.  Absentees  give  very  little. 

°-5-  1L3  Persons 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrclt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Antrim. 
Bar.  Upper  Antrim. 


Persons  are  put  on  the  poor  list,  not  on  account  of  their  age,  but  those  are  selected  1 
seem  generally  the  most  incapable  of  supporting  themselves.  w^° 

This  mode  of  relief  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  The  sum  of  ios.  w ti 
is  given  by  the  established  church  to  ihe  mendicity.  In  Mr.  Kearney’s  conm-esati 
5s.  6 d.  is  collected  weekly;  GZ.  10s.  of  this  was  given  last  year  to  the  mendicity0  Tl”’ 
other  congregations  do  not  contribute  to  this  institution,  nor  are  the  particulars  concern'  8 
their  collections  ascertained.  nino 

No  certain  age  can  be  named  at  which  they  become  unable  to  support  themselves  It ' 
thought  that  a discretionary  power  should  be  vested  in  some  committee  of  persons  well 
acquainted  with  localities,  to  choose  and  decide  whether  the  objects  are  fit  and  deservin  * 
or  otherwise,  and  to  admit  or  reject  accordingly.  ' ° 

The  claims  of  the  aged  to  support  are  generally  admitted  and  fix  von  red ; and  the  unanimou 
opinion  is,  that  nothing  harsh  should  be  enacted  against  them,  but  that  moderate  provision 
should  be  made  for  them  in  workhouses  not  far  from  their  old  neighbours  and  frientk 
where  employment  could  be  given  and  required  to  be  performed,  suited  to  their  a^e  »ni 
strength.  0 a 

In  general,  relief  at  home  is  given  here,  but  it  is  thought  in  the  majority  of  cases  it  would 
be  better  to  have  a workhouse,  under  the  superintendence  of  unpaid  committees  and 
managers  annually  chosen,  and  having  control  over  certain  inferior  officers  in  the  work 
house. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

,,  Mr.  J.  Gumming,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Denvir,  parish  priest.--Rev.  J.  Dunseatii,  prntestant  curate, 

ans  a ymoney.  — The  Very  Itev.  Dean  Green.— Mr.  II.  Hamilton,  farmer. — Mr.  VV.  Hopkins,  farmer.— 

ar.  pper  in  ucc.  George  Hutchinson,  esq.,  j.  p. — Dr.  Moore. — Charles  O'Hara,  esq.,  j.  p. Mr.  W.  Oaa. 

shopkeeper. — Mr.  S.  Perry,  farmer.— Surgeon  Reynolds.— Mr.  R.  Rowan,  farmer Surgeon 

Taylor.— Mr.  B.  Thompson,  farmer.— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper.— Dr.  Thompson.— 

Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper. — Police,  labourers,  &c. 

There  was  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  number  of  impotent  through  age  in  this  parish. 
The  majority  of  this  class  receive  assistance  of  some  kind  from  their  relations.  Many  of 
those  who  are  not  wholly  supported  (hus,  beg ; those  also  who  are  assisted  by  the  mendicity 
allowances,  beg  in  the  adjoining  country  parishes.  The  collections  of  the  established  church 
and  presbyterian  meeting-house  are  given  to  the  mendicity,  and  through  it  the  aged,  iu 
common  with  the  rest  of  the  poor,  are  relieved.  The  roman-catholic  chapel  has  contracted 
a debt  for  necessary  repairs,  which  it  is  endeavouring  to  repay  by  its  congregational  collec- 
tions. Very  few  are  supported  by  their  neighbours.  There  is  not  one  case  known  in  which 
an  aged  person  is  supported  by  any  of  the  richer  classes. 

The  heads  of  the  families  feel  a right  to  support  from  their  children  ; but  an  old  man,  who 
has  a lease  of  his  farm,  never  gives  it  up  to  his  children  without  an  express  reservation  for 
his  own  support.  Children,  but* more  particularly  those  who  are  unmarried,  evince  a strong 
desire  to  support  their  parents,  and  many  do  so  with  the  wages  they  earn  by  service.  Aclaim 
to  support  seldom  extends  beyond  the  relationship  of  parent  and  child.  The  entire  support 
frequently  falls  upon  one  child,  sometimes  on  one  whose  means  arc  often  inadequate  to  his 
own  wants.  When  a child  bears  exclusively  the  support  of  the  parent,  it  is  the  one  who  is 
the  most  affectionate,  and  not  the  best  off,  of  the  family;  hence  the  expression  of  ill-will  is 
very  much  kept  back  by  the  kind  feelings  of  the  individual.  The  feeling,  however,  on  the 
part  of  the  child,  that  it  is  aggrieved  by  being  made  solely  to  support  the  parent,  exists 
universally,  although  it  does  not  proceed  to  reproaches  or  violences.  Parents  do  not  often 
go  from  one  child  to  another,  they  more  commonly  live  alone,  or  with  a chosen  one  of  their 
children,  the  rest  contributing  to  their  support,  or  not,  according  to  their  feelings  of  duty. 
I heir  children  are  very  seldom  in  a condition  to  give  them  proper  sustenance,  and  the  vicis- 
situdes common  to  their  children  (through  want  of  work,  low  wages,  &c.)  equally  attach  to 
the  aged. 

Those  who  beg  are  better  off  than  those  who  are  altogether  supported  by  their  children. 
The  most  indigent  part  of  the  community  are  the  poor  housekeepers,  who  are  ashamed  to 
beg.  1 here  is  a very  great  disinclination  to  beg  among  those  who  have  known  better  days, 
and  who  are  in  general  the  most  fit  objects  of  public  commiseration. 

The  gentry  assist  the  poor  only  through  the  mendicity;  and  even  in  this  way  many  refuse 
to  do  so,  which  gives  rise  to  great  complaints.  In  many  instances,  those  who  subscribe  to 
the  mendicity  are  the  best  able,  the  value  of  the  donations  being  by  no  means  proportional 
to  the  property  of  the  donors.  In  this  parish  there  is  no  complaint  in  particular  against  the 
absentees. 

It  is  stated  that  a scarcity  of  labouroften  occurs ; and  as  the  wages  of  a labourer  are  never 
more  than  is.  a day,  and  generally  only  10 d.  without,  and  8d.  with  diet,  it  is  considered 
impossible  for  a labourer  under  these  circumstances  to  lay  by  a provision  out  of  his  earnings 
sufficient  for  the  wants  of  age;  there  is  no  instance  known  of  this  having  been  even 
attempted. 

The  general  opinion  here  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  destitute  aged.  The  time  at 
which  a man  becomes  unable  to  support  himself  by  labour  cannot  be  accurately  stated,  some 
■individuals  being  strong  enough  to  work  at  70,  whilst  others  become  infirm  as  early  as  40 
years  of  age. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hugh  Anderson,  esq — Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of 
dispensary.— Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  presbyterian  minister.  —Mr.  R.  IIuey,  farmer.— Mr.  S.  John- 

ston,  farmer.— Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  W.  M'Mullen,  grocer James 

Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  James  Morewood,  rector  of  Duniuce. — Rev.  James 

O'Hara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick — Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper. — W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer. 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker.— Several  of  the  police.  See.  &c. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  in  this  parish  are  about  100,  and  all 
beg  more  or  less.  About  50  are  partially  supported  by  their  relatives,  and  about  40  receive 
some  assistance  from  collections  made  at  places  of  worship ; all  are  assisted  by  neighbours, 
but  few  are  supported  by  the  rich.  Some  of  the  poor  are  past  their  labour  at  40,  outers  not 
till  after  70. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  that  they  have  a right  to  their  support  when  aged,  as  proper 
possessors  of  the  land  occupied  by  the  family.  The  younger  branches  usually  admit  this 
right,  and  the  support  of  the  old  frequently  devolves,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon  the  nearest 
relatives,  sometimes  pressing  heavily  upon  the  younger  branches  of  the  family;  and  in  some 
cases  children  feel  aggrieved  when  bearing  exclusively  the  burthen  of  the  parent’s  sup- 
port. A feeling  of  ill-vvill  is  thus  created.  The  aged  do  not  generally  go  from  one  child  to 
another.  A contribution  is  made  by  all  to  enable  one  to  support  them  ; their  relatives  are 
not  usually  in  a condition  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance  ; and  the  vicissitudes  to  which 
the  younger  are  exposed  from  want  of  work,  &c.  must  equally  affect  the  old. 

There  are  about  30  aged  without  relations  who  are  common  beggars  ; no  single  labourers 
subscribe  for  the  support  of  these,  but  dances  are  often  held,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  ap- 
plied to  the  support  of  such  objects.  The  aged  are  generally  without  provisions  when  the 
young  are  out  of  work.  Some  have  friends  in  the  colonies  from  whom  they  receive  money. 

About  30  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  collecting  food.  Those  who  are  not 
ashamed  to  have  recourse  to  mendicancy  are  better  off  than  those  supported  by  their  young 
relatives.  There  is,  however,  a great  reluctance  to  beg. 

None  of  the  neighbouring  gentry  subscribe  regularly  for  their  support,  and  those  who  do 
not  reside  on  their  estates,  contribute  nothing. 

General  destitution  is  alone  looked  to  as  cause  for  putting  a person  on  a congregational 
list,  and  to  be  thus  relieved  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  There  are  about  40 
on  the  church  list.  From  is.  to  2 s.  6 d.  quarterly  is  given  by  the  established  parish  church 
to  each  individual ; the  amount  of  the  collection  averages  about  6 s.  weekly.  It  is  not  con- 
venient for  congregations  to  give  food ; this  mode  of  relief  is  not  therefore  resorted  to. 

There  are  no  almshouses.  The  people  are  opposed  to  what  they  call  “ English  poor-laws.” 
As  before  stated,  it  depends  on  constitution  at  what  age  the  labouring  class  become  fit 
objects  for  parochial  relief. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Daniel' Blair,  merchant. — William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  pro- 
testant  curate. — Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim. — Admiral  Dawson. 

Mr.  Samuel  Erskine. — Rev.  Mr.  Flintek,  independent  minister. — Dr.  Forsyth,  physician  to 

the  dispensary  .—Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest.— Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyterian  minister 

Mr.  Price.— Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  county  Antrim  gaol.— Mr.  George  Spear,  trea- 
surer to  the  mendicity. — William  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  William  Stewart,  sur- 
geon. 

™THiEt-1Um^er  of  the  destitute  through  age  in  the  parish  is  120,  bearing  a proportion  to  the 
population  of  one  to  70.  ” 

tli  Jh?y  Ti  aH  1 8UPPorted  by  mendicity,  but  before  the  establishment  of  that  institution 
ney  lived  by  begging.  Many  are  supported  by  the  mendicity  whose  children  are  well  able 
m«5Up?<U?  them,\.  ?°  c0llgregational  collections  are  given  to  the  poor,  excepting  those 
ae  at  the  established  church  and  the  presbyterian  meeting-house.  But  the  covenanters 
uppor  their  own  poor,  and  have  only  three  on  their  books.  This  circumstance,  however, 
' as  attributed  by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  to  the  rigid  discipline  of  the  body  opera- 
* nS  m producing  industry  and  good  conduct.  The  feeling  of  its  being  a matter  of  duty  to 
support  an  aged  parent  is  stated  not  to  be  as  strong  as  it  ought  to  be  in  Carrickfergus.  The 
wTd  1 °f  the  Parent  towards  its  offspring  is  more  powerful  than  that  of  the  offspring  to- 
_ 1 s the  parent.  Desertion,  and  the  refusal  to  relieve,  would  be  more  likely  to  happen  on 
ie  pai  t of  the  latter  than  on  that  of  the  former.  The  parents  feel  a right  to  be  supported 
y heir  children,  as  occupying  the  land  of  which  they  are  the  owners.  When  one  child 
uses  to  support  its  parent,  the  burthen  often  devolves  altogether  on  the  others.  A child] 
reels  aggrieved  when  bearing  exclusively  the  entire  weight  of  the  parent’s  support.  Gene- 
a y speaking,  their  relatives  are  not  in  such  circumstances  as  to  be  able  to  give  proper 
us  enance  to  them.  In  some  cases,  where  the  support  of  the  parent  falls  on  one  whose 
l l 4 means 
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means  are  not  equal  to  it,  ill  feeling  arises.  An  aged  person  does  not  expect  sunnort 
right  from  any  but  his  child.  None  of  the  aged  in  this  town  are  supported  by  rekf18  a 
but  by  the  mendicity  and  their  own  immediate  offspring.  There  are  no  regular  subscrinf’ 
raised  by  the  young  for  them.  After  the  death  of  the  father  of  a family,  or  in  a casf 
unusually  long  sickness,  friends  have  been  known  to  go  round  the  country  collecting  ^ 1 


Examinations  taken  by  and  money  for  their  poor  neighbours.  Some  persons  who  have  emigrated  have  sent' 

C.  W.  Eorrett,  Esq.  +''  *- u,~  *l * “■  il * - 1 ■ ' 

James  Peebles,  Esq. 


to  their  parents  to  enable  them  to  go  out  to  them.  Aged  strange  beggars  go  about  collect! 
ing  food  in  bags,  that  are  on  the  whole  worse  off  than  those  who  remain  with  their  children 
The  gains  of  those  who  subsist  on  charity  are  very  uncertain ; at  one  time  tW  en' 


Parish  Carrie/:-  V‘e  $au,s  U1  muse  wuo  SUDS15C  on  charity  are  very  uncertain;  at  one  time  they  have 
fergus  abundance,  and  at  another  time  they  are  pinched  with  want.  There  is  a disinclination 
t J cn  * •' , the  Part  the  h°me  population  to  receive  charitable  aid,  unless  it  be  impossible  fm-  u,°a 
ferfuTrid'  t0  ?°  on  w.ithout  iL  This  observation  is  not  intended  to  apply  to  the  strange  be^ars ^ who 
•h  °u  ' disinclination  to  beg  is  not  supposed  to  be  very  great. 

~ Some  of  the  gentry  assist  the  aged  poor  by  subscribing  towards  their  support  ■ others 

do  not.  Absentees  contribute  nothing;  many  having  properties,  and  who  contribute  to 
charities,  while  resident  withdraw  their  subscriptions  immediately  on  their  leaving  the 
country.  5 ne 

The  established  church  and  presbyterian  meeting-house  give  their  congregational  collec- 
tions to  the  mendicity.  The  covenanters,  who  support  their  own  poor,  collect  about  5s  a 
week.  There  are  three  houses  belonging  to  the  mendicity,  appropriated  to  the  reception’ of 
women,  and  capable  of  containing  only  13,  which  is  the  actual  number  now  resident  therein. 
There  is  no  distinction  made  on  account  of  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  applicant  for 
admission.  The  desire  to  get  in  was  not  at  first  very  great.  Food  and  fuel,  too-ether  with 
wheels  and  flax  for  spinning,  are  provided.  They  are  managed  by  a committee  of  the  men- 
dicity. The  necessary  qualifications  for  admission  are,  seven  years  residence  in  the  parish 
old  age,  and  inability  to  obtain  relief  from  other  sources.  Nothing  more  than  the  bare’ 
necessaries  of  life  is  given  in  these  houses.  There  is  a great  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
labourers  to  allow  their  relatives  to  go  into  them.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  labourer  to 
make  provision  for  old  age;  his  wages  would  not  admit  it,  after  supporting  him;  and  it  is 
very  rarely  attempted. 

The  maintenance  of  the  aged  in  public  asylums  or  institutions  is  greatly  desired  in  this 
parish. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Dmmaul  Mr’  Adams>  coach  proprietor.— Mr.  John  Brown,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Bryson,  gentleman.— 

including  Town  of  ^r‘  ^'OLE»  c^ei'k  °f  Petty  sessions. — Mr.  Cooper,  innkeeper. Courtn Y,es(].,  undcr-agent 

Randalstovm.  of  Earl  O’Neil. — Mr.  Thomas  Courtny,  boot-maker. — Mr.  James  Craig,  manufacturer.— 

Bar.  Upper  Toome.  Rev- Curoe,  parish  priest.— Rev.  Samuel  Heatly,  vicar. — Mr.  Henderson,  farmer.- 

— — ^r-  M'Auley,  innkeeper. — Dr.  M‘Keon,  apothecary,  &c. — Rev.  Thomas  Reid,  seceding 

minister. — Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer. — Dr.  IIeeson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Mr. 
Thomas  Swan,  grocer. 

1 h e population  of  the  parish  is  9,737 : of  these,  there  are  150  destitute  and  infirm  through 
age,  of  whom  about  15  are  supported  by  begging,  the  remaining  135  by  relations,  and  by 
their  old  neighbours.  Very  few  of  them  are  maintained,  but  some  are  aided  by  collections 
made  at  places  of  public  worship.  The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  their  support,  and 
always  receive  it  from  the  younger  branches  of  the  family,  if  they  be  able  to  afford  it.  The 
child  feels  aggrieved  by  having  to  bear  the  support  of  the  parent,  if  unaided  by  the  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  consequently  the  aged  parent  sometimes  goes  from  one  child  to  another. 
Their  relatives  are  seldom  in  such  a condition  as  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance.  The  aged 
parent  is  sometimes  wholly  dependant  on  a branch  of  the  family  whose  means  are  inade- 
quate to  Ins  own  support,  and  consequently  is  subjected  to  many  privations.  They  do  not 
feel  they  have  a right  to  be  supported  by  any  collateral  relation,  the  claim  not  extending 
beyond  the  degree  of  relationship  of  parent  and  child.  They  sometimes  go  about  among 
their  neighbours,  and  get  a meal  from  one  and  lodging  from  another.  When  of  good  cha- 
racter, in  some  peculiar  cases,  collections  of  meal,  money,  &c.  are  made  for  their  benefit. 
They  are  generally  left  without  provisions  when  the  young  are  not  out  of  employment. 
Many  of  them  have  friends  in  some  of  the  British  colonies,  from  whom  they  receive  remit- 
tances. Those  who  depend  on  alms  for  their  support  are  worse  off  than  those  who  live  with 
their  children.  There  is  a great  disinclination  to  beg,  and  they  suffer  great  privation  before 
they  resort  to  it.  None  of  the  resident  gentry  assist  or  support  the  class  of  poor  under  con- 
sideration. Earl  O’Neill  gives  42 1.  per  annum  for  the  poor  in  general,  which  sum  is  distri- 
buted by  his  agent  among  44  persons,  the  largest  sum  paid  to  any  individual  being  30s' 
yearly.  The  congregational  collections  are  distributed  arnontr  the  most  distressed,  without 
any  reference  to  age.  It  is  deemed  more  respectable  to  be  relieved  by  such  collections  than 
to  beg.  The  number  on  the  poor  list  of  the  established  church  is  five,  at  6d.  to  1 each 
weekly.  Rev.  Mr.  Reed’s  seceding  congregation  has  none  now.  Rev.  Mr.  Jamison's  pres- 
byterian congregation  distributes  monthly  from  1 s.  to  3s.  4 d.  to  each  of  14  individuals.  The 
roman-catholic  congregation  gives  a*.  weekly  among  ’five  persons.  The  allowance  is  always 
given  in  money,  as  being  more  convenient.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  the  lower  classes  save  any 
thing ; they  all  live  up  to,  if  not  beyond  their  means.  Few  o‘f  the  labourers  could  save ; the 
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mechanics  might,  but  do  not,  and  generally  have  destitute  families,  who  feel  distress  more 
on  account  of  their  former  comforts.  The  general  opinion  is  favourable  to  a provision  for 
the  infirm,  provided  under  judicious  and  cautious  management.  Almshouses  or  workhouses 
are  considered  advisable  as  receptacles  for  some  of  the  destitute  and  impotent  through  ao-e 
but  the  majority,  it  is  thought,  would  be  better  provided  for  by  their  nearest  relatives’ 
particularly  by  their  children  at  their  own  homes,  with  some  small  pecuniary  aid.  The 
sum  required  for  this  purpose  would  be  less  than  that  required  for  their  entire  support  in  a 
general  establishment. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  N.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister.— Rev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  cuate— Mr.  John 

Howe,  cotton  manufacturer.— Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer Rev.  William 

Langhridge,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  William  M‘Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden.— 
Mr.  James  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecary.— Mr.  John  Septon,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— And 
several  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with,  by  Assistant  Commissioners. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained, 
hut  is  stated  to  be  about  30.  In  this  populous  union,  containing  7,000  inhabitants  there 
are  only  50  residents  who  support  themselves  by  begging;  but  it  is  not  known  how’  many 
are  supported  by  their  relations  ; none  are  altogether  supported  by  collections  made  at  places 
of  worship,  or  by  their  neighbours,  or  the  richer  classes.  The  age  at  which  the  poor  become 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  depends  on  many  circumstances,  constitutional 
and  otherwise,  but  this  generally  happens  at  about  60. 

The  support  of  destitute  persons  usually  falls,  as  a matter  of  duty,  upon  the  nearest  rela- 
tives;  and  the  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  their  support  when  aged,  as  proper  possessors 
of  the  farm  occupied  by  the  family.  It  is  also  usual  for  the  younger  branches  to  support  the 
old;  sometimes,  however,  a child  feels  aggrieved  when  having,  exclusively,  the  burthen  of  a 
parents  support;  they  therefore  go  occasionally  from  one  married  child  to  another;  but 
generally  all  contribute  something.  It  seldom  occurs  that  the  relatives  are  not  in  a condi- 
tmn  to  assist  the  aged  but  being  thus  supported,  the  vicissitudes  common  to  the  youno- 
people,  want  of  work  &c.,  equally  attach  to  the  old.  The  support  of  the  aged  frequently 
presses  severely  on  the  younger  branches,  whose  means  are  often  inadequate  to  their  own 
support  and  leads  sometimes  to  ill  feeling.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to  give 
a claim  does  not  extend  beyond  that  between  father  and  child. 

The  aged  who  are  without  relatives  sometimes  live  amongst  their  neighbours,  going  to 
share  the  meal  of  one  to-day,  with  another  the  next  day,  and  lodging  with  a third.  There 
is  no  subscription  among  the  young  single  labouring  men  for  the  support  of  the  aged,  and 
when  the  young  men  are  without  work,  the  aged  are  left  without  provisions.  Some  have 
inends  in  the  colonies,  from  whom  they  receive  remittances. 

Some  few  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets,  collecting  food,  but  these  are  not  so 
wen  ott  as  persons  who  have  young  relatives  to  support  them  ; besides,  the  disinclination  to 
g is  very  strong,  and  they  will  endure  great  privation  before  they  resort  to  it. 

The  gentry  do  not  contribute  to  their  support,  and  some  contribute  very  little  to  any 
V?  s,ubscnPtion  but  in  tinies  of  great  scarcity.  The  sole  landlord,  the- 
irarquis  ot  Hertford,  has  at  various  times  sent  large  donations. 

.JJ?6  ,I?llectl0ns  in  ,the  established  church  and  presbyterian  meeting-houses  are  distributed 
among  the  most  needy  neighbours,  which  mode  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging. 
namP]JS?n  sum  S,ven  bY  any  congregation  is  that  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Langhridge! 

°S-’  WeZkly:  -F-0od  1S  not  Slven>  beinS  “convenient ; and  the  sum  each  individual, 
receives  varies,  but  it  is  in  general  too  small  to  be  sufficient  for  entire  support. 

lawll^,!  no  almshouses  here.  Considering  the  rate  of  wages,  it  is  scarcely  possible  for 
verv  .’m  t0  .Provide  against  the  wants  of  age,  but  mechanics  might;  both,  however,  are 
o-Pnpr^P*ri?V-  e"t;  allhough  there  are  some  instances  of  the  contrary  among  mechanics;  in- 
provision t]?eir  wlYea  and  children  spend  their  earnings.  The  opinion  here  is  favourable  to  a 
tw  n ° if  ,,  ,nfirm  through  age,  but  great  caution  is  considered  necessary.  Some  think 
advant™  allo™nc®  t0  their  families  to  assist  in  the  support  of  the  aged  would  be  very 
spIvcc  JPi-l8.'..  F ie  t,me  °f  at  which  the  lower  orders  cease  to  be  able  to  support  them- 


othera  l*^  'S  Uf1Cf.rta’n’.  many  being  capable  of  work  at  a very  advanced  period,  whilst 

bp  vpcfa/i  ■ 6ar  161'i  i discretionary  power  of  deciding  on  fit  objects  for  parochial  relief  should 
ve  vested  in  some  body  of  gentlemen. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 
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Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Kirkin- 
riola  and  Ballyclug, 
including  Town  of 
Ballymena. 
Bar.  Lower  Toome 
and  Lower  Antrim. 


Parish  of  Larne, 
part  of  Villages  of 
Invermore  and 
Inverhey. 
Baronies  of  Upper 
Glenarm  and  Lower 
Belfast. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Black,  surgeon. —Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Henry  Cumming,  rector  ofBallycW 
— George  Dugan,  shopkeeper. — William  Geiian,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 
estate. — Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister. — Rev.  Bernard  M'Aui.y,  parish  priest  — 
Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper. — John  Patrick,  surgeon. — Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  pres. 
byterian  minister. — John  Ross,  surgeon. — llev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister  — 

John  Tellet,  shopkeeper John  Watson,  shopkeeper. — John  Wilson,  farmer. — Dr.  Young— 

Together  with  a large  number  of  farmers,  labourers,  police,  &c. 

There  are  about  120  destitute  through  age  in  this  parish,  bearing  a proportion  to  the 
population  of  somewhat  less  than  one  in  60.  Very  few  are  supported  by  their  relatives- 
many  have  relations  who  might  support  them,  but  throw  them  on  the  mendicity  and  the 
alms  of  the  charitable  for  a maintenance,  merely  affording  them  lodging.  Twenty  aged 
persons  are  pensioners  on  Mr.  Adair’s  liberality.  Mr.  Adair  is  the  principal  proprietor  of 
the  parish.  The  age  at  which  they  cease  to  work  depends  altogether  on  circumstances. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  be  supported,  when  in  want,  by  their  youngerrela- 
tives ; but  if  a man  holds  a farm,  he  will  not  give  it  up  to  his  children  till  his  death.  The 
desire  on  the  part  of  the  children  to  support  their  parents,  is  not  as  strong  as  the  clergy 
would  wish  it  to  be.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to  carry  with  it  the  duty  of 
supporting  the  aged,  very  seldom  extends  beyond  that  of  parent  and  child,  and  even  the 
child  feels  aggrieved  by  having  to  bear,  exclusively,  the  entire  burthen.  Females  rather  than 
males,  and  the  unmarried  rather  than  the  married,  support  their  parents ; the  burthen  fre- 
quently presses  severely  on  them.  Unmarried  daughters  have  often  been  known  to  support 
their  parents  from  the  wages  obtained  in  service.  The  child  that  bears  the  support  of  the 
parent  is  always  the  most  affectionate,  and  this  circumstance  represses  complaint.  They 
are  not  known  to  go  from  one  child  to  another,  when  a parent  is  supported  by  all  the 
children  collectively ; the  parent  lives  with  oue,  and  the  rest  bring  contributions  of  money 
or  food  to  the  house.  The  children  are  seldom  in  a condition  to  afford  their  parents  a com- 
fortable maintenance.  When  a single  child  supports  a parent,  it  is  a general  observation 
that  it  is  not  the  one  who  is  best  off  in  the  family ; frequently  the  reverse.  Scarcely  any  of 
the  aged  are  supported  by  their  neighbours,  but  sometimes  assistance  is  asked  of  a poor 
neighbour  or  acquaintance  by  an  individual  who  would  be  ashamed  to  beg  publicly.  About 
one  half,  however,  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  living,  and  are  much  better  off  than  those 
who  depend  on  their  children.  A disinclination  to  beg  has  been  observed  to  prevail  in  the 
minds  of  the  most  deserving  poor,  since  the  establishment  of  the  mendicity.  Begging 
formerly  was  the  only  resource  in  case  of  accident,  old  age  or  sickness  ; no  disgrace  was 
considered  to  be  entailed  by  it,  and  the  custom  drew  many  into  the  practice  who  otherwise 
would  not  have  followed  it.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  mendicity,  the  disposition  to 
beg  has  increased ; and  exertions  are  stated  to  be  made  to  obtain  allowances  from  that  in- 
stitution for  their  parents,  by  families  who  are  able  and  ought  to  support  them  without 
such  aid.  The  gentry  subscribe  towards  their  support  only  through  the  mendicity.  Many 
refuse  to  subscribe  to  that.  There  arc  great  complaints  against  the  system  of  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, which  acts  as  a bounty  to  the  uncharitable.  No  peculiar  complaint  is  made 
against  absentees. 

Destitution,  not  age,  is  the  generally  admitted  claim  of  persons  applying  to  be  put  on 
the  poor-list;  a preference  being  given  in  cases  of  sickness  : it  is  considered  more  respect- 
able to  be  assisted  by  this  means  than  to  beg.  The  collections  in  the  meeting-house  are 
given  to  the  mendicity,  with  the  exception  of  a small  sum  which  is  reserved  by  the  clergy 
for  their  own  distribution.  There  are  12  aged  persons  on  the  established  church  list,  which 
distributes  its  own  congregational  collections  ; from  these  sources  relief  is  also  given  occa- 
sionally to  sick  poor.  The  roman-catholic  chapel  is  in  debt.  Eighteen  pence  is  the  largest 
sum  given  weekly  to  any  person ; 1 1.  annually  is  the  average  assistance  afforded.  None  of 
the  class  of  poor  in  question  can  be  said  to  receive  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  ot  life* 
except  perhaps  those  who  beg.  No  labourer  could  lay  up  from  the  earnings  of  youth  for 
the  wants  of  old  age,  the  usual  wages  here  being  but  8 d.  with,  and  10 if.  without  diet. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is,  that  the  impotent  through  age  should  be  provided 
for  in  an  institution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexandr,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Atkinson,  treasurer  of  the  Mendicity.— Archi- 
bald Barclie,  esq. — Dr.  Blair. — R.  Burke,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Clougiiy,  seceding  minister. 
Solomon  Darcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace— Mr.  Garch,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  S.  Guynne,  protest- 
ant  rector— Dr.  Kirkpatrick.— Malcolm  M'Neill,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian 

minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister Mr.  Robinson,  farmer. — Mr.  Simpson.— 

Mr.  Smiley. — Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  about  50  impotent  through  age  in  the  parish,  being  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
60  to  the  entire  population.  About  one-third  of  these  60  are  supported  by  begging; _tne 
remaining  two-thirds  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  assisted  by  the  allowances  made  irotn 
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the  mendicity.  Their  neighbours  sometimes  give  some  assistance  towards  their  support. 
None  are  supported  by  the  richer  classes. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right  to  support  from  their  children ; and  the  support  of 
a parent  is  never  felt  or  represented  as  a burthen.  Their  children  are  rarely  in  a condition 
to  afford  proper  maintenance;  still  they  support  them,  suffering  much  privation,  and  bring- 
ing much  upon  their  parents.  A child  esteems  it  to  be  his  duty,  and  looks  in  turn  for 
a support  from  his  family,  when  he  is  himself  advanced  in  life. 

The  relationship  of  parent  and  child  is  the  only  one  which  gives  a claim  to  support. 
Those  who  have  not  relations  able  to  support  them  are  put  on  the  congregational  poor  lists, 
or  relieved  by  the  mendicity. 

One  instance  of  labourers  subscribing  for  the  support  of  others  in  distress  is  said  to  have 
occurred  lately.  Nine  or  10  workmen  in  the  employment  of  Mr.  Barclie,  a linen  bleacher, 
subscribed  from  6 d.  to  10  d.  a week  each,  to  maintain  a fellow-workman  in  sickness.  The 
sick  man  obtained  more  than  his  wages  amounted  to  when  he  was  able  to  work.  Children 
have  often  sent  money  to  their  parents  from  America,  but  generally  to  enable  them  to  go  out 
to  them. 

Those  who  beg  go  about  the  place  with  wallets,  and  are  worse  off  than  those  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children.  Where  a man  has  been  known  as  an  independent  person,  he  feels 
a great  disinclination  to  commence  begging. 

The  gentry  subscribe  nothing  towards  their  support,  except  through  the  mendicity.  Very 
many  refuse  to  contribute  even  to  this,  and  those  are  generally  the  best  able  to  do  it.  The 
absentees  wholly  avoid  the  burthen.  The  claim  of  relief  from  the  congregational  collections 
is  destitution,  not  age. 

The  average  amount  of  the  collections  made  in  the  parish  church  is  15 1.  in  the  year,  of 
which  12  /.  is  contributed  to  the  mendicity;  the  remainder  (which  last  year  was  as  much  as 
3/.  15  s.)  is  distributed  among  the  infirm. 

The  average  amount  of  collections  made  in  the  first  presbyterian  congregation  is  from 
13  s.  to  15s.  weekly,  or  from  35 1.  to  48 1.  in  the  year.  Out  of  this  a yearly  donation  of  12  l. 
is  made  to  the  mendicity ; and  the  rest  is  distributed  among  the  impotent  poor  of  the 
congregation. 

The  average  in  the  second  presbyterian  congregation  is  26?.  yearly,  besides  6/.  collected  at 
evening  lecture,  which  is  appropriated  to  the  congregational  school  expenses.  £.  9 of  the  26 1. 
is  given  to  the  mendicity,  3 1.  to  the  meritorious  poor  of  all  religious  persuasions,  and  the  rest 
to  the  poor  of  the  congregation.  The  largest  weekly  sum  given  to  each  person  by  any  con- 
gregation is  1 s.  6d.  There  are  no  almshouses.  It  is  not  possible  for  a labourer  to  save  for 
the  wants  of  old  age.  A labourer  in  constant  employment  cannot  make  more  than  15 1.  in 
the  year,  out  of  which  he  probably  pays  4 1.  10s.  for  a cottage  and  garden;  and  few  or  no 
labourers  are  employed  more  than  eight  months  in  the  year.  The  general  opinion  of  the 
parish  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  infirm  through  age. 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Janies  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  of  Lame , 
part  of  Villages  of 
Intermore  and 
Inverbey. 
Baronies  of  Upper 
Glenarm  and  Lower 
Belfast. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Charles  Black,  farmer. — Rev.  Marcus  Falloon,  rector. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  woollen- 
draper. — William  Haughton,  esq. — Mr.  D.  M'Allister,  publican. — Mr.  D.  M'Allister, 


Pariah  Layde. 

woollen-draper — Mr.  James  M'Auley,  publican. — Dr.  M‘Donald,  dispensary  surgeon — Alex-  Bar.  Lower  Glc- 
ander  M'Donnell,  esq. — Rev.  John  M'Kenna,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c.  narm. 


The  number  of  persons  in  the  parish  destitute  through  age,  is  not  known.  The  majority 
of  them  are  supported  by  their  relations,  aided  by  their  neighbours.  There  is  no  certain 
time  of  life  at  which  it  may  be  said  they  become  impotent.  Their  support  usually  devolves, 
as  a matter  of  duty,  upon  the  nearest  relations.  The  younger  branches  of  the  family  gene- 
rally support  the  aged  ; and  the  aged  feel  a right  to  it,  as  being  the  proper  possessors  of  the 
iarm  occupied  by  the  family. 

If  the  support  of  the  parent  falls  exclusively  on  one  child,  that  child  often  feels  aggrieved, 
they  sometimes  go  from  one  child  to  another.  Their  relatives  are  not  generally  in  a condi- 
Hon  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance.  Their  support  often  presses  severely  on  their  chil- 
dren, whose  means  are  frequently  inadequate  to  their  own  wants.  In  such  cases,  all  the 
Vicissitudes  common  to  the  young  equally  attach  to  the  aged. 

lhe  people  here  are  very  well  inclined  to  support  their  relations,  and  even  if  not  a rela- 
tion, being  of  the  same  name  gives  a claim  to  support.  Many  receive  remittances  from 
‘{ends  in  the  colonies.  Not  many  of  the  aged  have  recourse  to  mendicancy ; great  disin- 
®,n na*1OH  exists  to  do  so,  though  those  who  beg  are  better  off,  as  long  as  they  can  travel, 
those  who  live  with  their  children. 

there  are  no  regular  subscriptions  for  their  assistance;  there  are  some  casual  ones. 
lr.  Fumey  is  the  only  person  of  the  richer  class  known  to  support  any  of  the  infirm. 
Absentees  give  nothing  towards  their  relief. 

Being  relieved  from  a congregational  poor-box  is  not  considered  so  degrading  as  common 
begging.  ]n  making  out  the  poor  list,  general  incapacity  is  looked  to  more  than  age;  there 
are»  however,  about  20  impotent  through  age  on  the  parish  church  list,  who  receive  from 
ls-  to  2 s.  6d.  each  monthly;  12s.  is  the  largest  sum  collected  in  the  parish  church,  and 
fis-is  about  the  average  collection  weekly.  In  the  roman-catholic  chapel  it  varies  from 
os.  to  17s.,  of  this  3s.  weekly  are  usually  distributed  among  their  own  poor.  There  are 
0>5*  MM2  no 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrctt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


no  almshouses,  and  if  there  were,  there  appears  a disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  labour 
to  allow  their  relations  to  go  into  them.  ers 

The  rate  of  wages  for  labourers  here  in  summer  is  about  1 s.  per  day  without,  or  iod 
with  diet ; in  winter,  only  10 d.  without,  or  8 d.  with  diet;  and  in  the  country  parts  wok 
cannot  be  always  obtained.  It  is  thought  that  no  saving  generally  can  be  made  by  them 
particularly  if  they  have  families.  ' 

There  is  a strong  dislike  to  any  legal  provision  ; but  many  would  willingly  subscribe  if  th 
management  was  committed  to  a parochial  committee. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Henderson  Black,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society.— Rev. 
R.  Bridge,  protestant  curate. — William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down.— Mr.  Robert 
M'Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society. — William  Coulson,  esq.,  diaper  manu- 
facturer.— Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  present  churchwarden. — Mr.  John  Gillburn,  grocer  and 
huckster. — Rev.  A.  Henderson,  presbyterian  minister. — Edward  Johnston,  esq.,  magistrate  — 

William  Montgomery,  farmer, Ballinderry. — John  Mooney,  publican  and  farmer Mr.  Francis 

O’Flaherty,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  John  Read,  late  churchwarden. — ltev.  H.  Smith 
roman-catholic  clergyman. — The  very  Rev.  James  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross. — Mr.  James  Ward 
secretary  to  charitable  society. — Thomas  Withered,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — With  many 
others  in  conversation. 

The  proportion  of  beggars  is  very  few.  There  are  none  entirely  supported  by  the  col- 
lections made  in  houses  of  worship.  The  feelings  of  relations  here  extends  to  a remote 
degree  of  relationship  in  point  of  claim  to  assistance. 

Many  of  the  aged  without  relatives  are  supported  by  their  neighbours,  going  one  day 
to  share  the  meal  of  one,  the  next  of  another,  and  receiving  lodging  of  a third. 

There  are  no  regular  subscriptions  for  their  support,  but  collections  are  sometimes  made 
in  cases  of  sickness,  generally  of  meal  and  money,  and  the  neighbours  usually  assist.  Many 
have  friends  in  the  colonies,  from  whom  they  receive  remittances. 

Sometimes  the  aged  and  infirm  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  collecting  food, 
and  sometimes  others  do  so  for  them. 

Those  who  depend  on  alms  are  not  worse  off  than  those  who  have  young  relations  to 
support  them,  if  regularly  or  carefully  supplied,  but  in  general  they  are  unwilling  and 
ashamed  to  beg. 

In  the  town  there  are  persons  who  regularly  subscribe  for  their  support,  but  in  the  country 
it  is  more  common  to  give  to  the  individuals  in  want.  There  are  some  few  who  refuse 
to  contribute.  It  would  be  desirable  if  there  were  some  means  of  compelling  these  to 
contribute. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  contributes  liberally ; he  is  the  only  landlord  of  the  town. 

The  contributions  in  the  presbyterian  congregation  are  divided  among  those  of  their  own 
members  most  iu  want,  being  about  12  persons,  without  any  reference  to  age. 

The  collection  in  the  established  church  is  chiefly  given  to  the  charitable  society,  and  a 
small  part  of  it  to  a few  householders  by  the  ministers. 

There  are  no  collections  for  the  poor  in  the  congregations  of  the  methodists,  quakers 
or  roman-catholics.  This  mode  of  obtaining  relief  is  deemed  more  respectable  than 
begging. 

The  presbyterian  congregation  subscribe  about  50  l.  yearly.  It  would  be  impossible  for 
any  congregation  to  supply  food. 

There  is  an  almshouse  for  widows  only,  without  religious  distinction,  capable  of  contain- 
ing about  eight.  The  actual  number  it  contained  (at  the  time  of  visiting)  was  five.  There 
is  no  anxiety  expressed  to  get  into  it.  Food,  fuel  or  clothing  are  not  supplied,  except  by 
the  charitable  society,  which  affords  food  to  some  of  them.  The  almshouse  was  built  by 
a legacy  from  the  late  Mr.  James  Williamson,  and  is  managed  by  the  ministers  and  church- 
wardens of  the  parish.  The  inmates  must  have  been  old  resident  householders.  The  length 
of  time  is  not  specified ; and  there  is  no  particular  age  at  which  a person  becomes  eligible- 
It  does  not  happen  that  persons  able  to  work  by  any  of  the  foregoing  measures  obtain  more 
than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to 
allow  their  relations  to  enter  almshouses  as  at  present  managed.  In  some  instances  they 
might  have  been  able  while  young  to  provide  against  the  wants  of  old  age,  but  not  the  majo- 
rity of  them.  Such  instances  have  been  seldom  known. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  infirm  through  age- 
Any  measure  of  this  nature  would  be  very  well  received,  provided  no  right  should  be  con- 
ferred on  the  poor  of  demanding  support.  A discretionary  power,  similar  to  that  now  vested 
in  the  charitable  society  of  this  town,  with  respect  to  the  control  and  management  of  the 
funds  and  the  objects  relieved,  we  would  highly  approve  of.  As  far  as  the  funds  of  this 
society  extend,  it  gives  general  satisfaction  to  both  rich  and  poor.  A person,  young  or  old, 
might  properly  be  entitled  to  relief,  as  no  certain  age  can  be  named  entitling  any  person- 
Some  are  strong,  and  able  to  work  at  a very  advanced  age. 


Bar.  Upper  Massa- 
reene. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

-Dr  Boyd. Rev.  Mr.  Cheery,  rector. — Mr.  William  Hill,  shopkeeper — Dr.  Knox. — Rev. 

Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Samuel  M'Allister,  shopkeeper.— Charles 

M'Gildowney,  esq.,  J.  p. — Alexander  M'Neill,  j.  p — Alexander  Miller,  esq — Dr.  O’Neil. 

Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer. 

The  number  of  infirm  persons,  old  and  destitute,  is  stated  to  be  very  large.  One  third  of 
them  support  themselves  by  begging,  the  rest  are  supported  principally  by  their  relations, 
and  some  few  by  their  neighbours,  none  by  the  richer  classes. 

The  younger  branches  of  the  family  usually  support  the  old,  which,  if  they  be  relations, 
is  considered  a matter  of  duty.  This  is  a great  burthen  upon  them,  As  they  have  frequently 
insufficient  provision  for  their  own  wants.  A child  is  seldom  burthened  with  the  entire  sup- 
port of  an  aged  parent,  unless  he  be  better  off  than  the  rest,  and  then  he  voluntarily  under- 
takes the  duty.  If,  however,  the  other  members  of  the  family,  when  equally  well  able  to  do 
so,  refused  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  parent,  the  child  on  whom  it  fell  would  un- 
doubtedly feel  aggrieved.  Married  children  are  less  inclined  to  contribute  to  the  support 
of  a parent  than  unmarried;  hence  the  burthen  usually  devolves  on  a daughter  who  goes 
out  to  service,  and  sends  all  her  wages  to  her  father,  or  upon  a son  who,  abstaining  from 
marriage,  works  for  the  support  of  his  parents.  Parentage  gives  the  only  certain  claim. 

The  degrees  of  kindred  conferring  a title  to  assistance  and  maintenance  are  regarded 
according  to  the  conscience  of  the  contributor.  The  aged  sometimes  go  from  one  married 
child  to  another.  At  other  times,  assistance  is  given  to  the  child  who  undertakes  ilie  sup- 
port of  the  parent. 

The  condition  of  the  aged,  who  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  is  not  very  comfortable, 
but  as  good  as  that  of  the  small  farmers. 

Some,  who  are  regular  beggars,  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  bags  collecting  food; 
they  are  better  off  than  those  supported  by  relations.  Even  the  infirm  and  aged  poor  do  not, 
except  from  necessity,  resort  to  mendicancy. 

The  gentry  are  not  known  to  contribute  to  their  support.  Absentees  never  give. 

The  congregational  list  is  limited  to  those  who  are  least  capable  of  supporting  themselves; 
this  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  The  established  church  alone  gives  its 
congregational  collections  to  the  poor  without  religious  distinction. 

The  collections  of  other  places  of  worship  are  appropriated  to  different  purposes,  such  as 
building,  See.  There  is  a church  in  the  parish  of  Ramoan,  and  a chapel  of  ease  in  the  town 
of  Ballycastle,  and  the  collections  made  in  them  are  put  together,  bv  which  from  40  to  50 
.poor  are  relieved.  The  largest  sum  collected  at  one  time,  during  the  last  year,  was  15  s. 
in  both  church  and  chapel  of  ease,  the  smallest  7s.  Food  is  never  given,  and  the  largest 
sum  allowed  to  one  individual  is  is.  6d. 

There  are  20  almshouses  for  the  reception  of  20  poor  men,  who  have  been  employed  in  the 
colliery  and  salt  works  of  Ballycastle ; they  were  built  and  endowed  by  Mr.  Hugh  Boyd, 
who  appropriated  to  this  purpose  one  of  two  portions  of  land  on  his  estate,  the  first  being  set 
apart  for  the  support  of  the  church  in  Ballycastle,  the  other  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
men  in  the  almshouses. 

The  charity  is  confined  to  poor  old  men  of  the  above  description,  without  religious  dis- 
tinction. The  number  of  20  is  complete.  Very  great  anxiety  is  shown  to  get  into  them. 
■The  estate,  under  the  present  lease,  allows  each  poor  man  from  4/.  to  5I.  a year,  which 
would  be  doubled  on  the  expiration  of  the  lease ; each  one  has,  moreover,  one-twentieth  of 
an  Irish  acre  for  a garden.  The  selection  of  the  individual  (provided  they  agree  with  the 
description  given  above)  is  vested  in  the  immediate  proprietor  of  the  town  of  Ballycastle. 
The  management  of  the  funds  is  left  altogether  in  the  hands  of  the  Primate,  the  Bishop  of 
Down  and  Connor,  and  the  chancellor  of  the  cathedral  of  Connor.  None  of  those  in  the 
almshouses  obtain  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life.  On  their  first  establishment  a great 
prejudice  existed  against  them,  and  some,  who  had  been  appointed,  left  them  ; now  the  very 
contrary  feeling  prevails.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  men,  in  the  rank  of  life  of  those 
alluded  to,  to  have  saved  from  the  earnings  of  youth  for  the  wants  of  age. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  infirm  aged. 


Pei'sons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Brinnie,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector. — Mr.  Robert  Elder, 
schoolmaster. — Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  presbyterian  minister. — 
Patrick  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Paul  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Edward 
Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Michael  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — John  M'Culloch, 
-farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Joan  M'Kinley,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Rev.  P.  M'Mullen,  parish 

priest Mr.  John  M.  Waters,  late  churchwarden. — John  Scott,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Mr. 

James  Smyth,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbyterian  minister. 

The  population  of  the  parish  is  7,482 ; and  it  was  stated  that  the  number  of  aged  poor  in 
it  did  not  exceed  20 ; of  these,  eight  are  assisted  from  the  congregational  collections,  and  also 
0.5.  MM3  procure 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster , 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Botiett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Ramoan, 
including  Town  of 
Ballycastle. 
Bar.  Carey. 


Parish  Resharhin. 
Bar.  Kilconway. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  liy 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Resharlcin. 
Bar.  KUcomoay. 


Par.  Tichnacraven. 
Town  of  Qlenarm. 
Bar.  Lower  Glen- 
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procure  something  by  begging ; some  of  the  rest  are  supported  by  their  neighbours  a f 
by  the  richer  classes,  but  the  greater  number  by  their  relatives.  The  age  at  which  th  ^ 
become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  depends  on  various  circumstances.  ^ 

Aged  persons  expect  to  be  supported,  and  generally  are,  by  their  families.  They  usuall 
remain  with  one  child,  and  sometimes  the  others  contribute  to  their  support,  but  the  unma/ 
lied  children  are  considered  to  be  the  proper  (and  usually  are)  the  support  of  aged  parents" 
Few  are  able  to  afford  proper  sustenance  to  their  destitute  parents,  who  are  liable  to  all  the 
privations  attendant  on  the  non-employment,  low  wages,  See.  of  the  children ; five  or  six 
instances  of  the  aged  sharing  in  such  privations  were  mentioned  as  known  to  the  witnesses 
' The  support  of  the  parents  often  presses  severely  on  the  children,  but  they  are  willino-  to 
beav  it,  therefore  do  not  feel  their  burthen. 

A case  was  stated  of  a nephew  who  paid  for  his  aunt’s  support  in  her  son’s  house. 

Those  who  beg  are  much  better  off  than  those  who  are  supported  by  their  relatives  - yet 
there  is  a great  disinclination  to  beg,  and  great  privations  will  be  borne  before  they  resort 
to  it. 

Thomas  Brinie,  esq.,  a resident  laud  proprietor,  who  has  a small  estate,  is  the  only  gen- 
tleman who  has  taken  persons  impotent  through  age  under  his  charge  by  way  of  pensioners 
The  owners  of  the  parish  are  nearly  all  absentees,  and  give  nothing  to  any  of  the  poor  of  the 
place.  The  aged  are  not  the  peculiar  objects  of  the  congregational  collections,  which  are 
very  trifling,  but  are,  in  common  with  the  other  poor,  relieved  by  them.  This  mode  of  relief 
is  considered  to  be  more  respectable  than  begging.  There  are  eight  on  the  church  lists  who 
also  beg,  and  likewise  receive  some  little  from  the  roman-catholic  chapel  collections'  and 
are  aided  by  a small  voluntary  assessment  made  annually  by  the  vestry;  but  the  whole 
amount  received  by  any  individual  from  all  these  sources  together  (except  beorrjna-  frora 
house  to  house)  does  not  exceed  30  s.  per  annum. 

The  witnesses  were  divided  in  their  opinions  as  to  whether  a labouring  man  could  save 
from  his  earnings  a provision  against  the  wants  of  age.  It  is  stated  that  some  few  have 
done  so,  and  that  the  majority  of  the  few  native  beggars  have  been  reduced  by  their  mis- 
conduct, either  drinking,  idling,  or  both. 

The  opinion  of  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers  is  strongly  against  a legal  provision ; they 
say  it  would  destroy  the  mutual  claim  of  support  between  parent  and  child  ; but  the  opinion 
of  the  gentry  and  clergy  is  in  favour  of  it. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  E xammation. 

Rev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector.— Mr.  George  Hallaran. — Mr.  Hanna,  clerk  to  Seneschal  of  the  manor. 

— D.  M'Aulay — Rev.  George  M'Caughley,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  James  M‘Faul, 

grocer.— Mr.  William  Martin,  farmer. — Rev.  Alexander  Montgomery,  presbyterian  minisler. 

— Captain  Servante,  r.  n — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  impotent  through  age  is  45,  being  in  proportion  to  the  whole  population  as 
one  to  80. 

The  number  supported  by  begging  is  very  small ; the  majority  are  supported  by  their 
relations,  with  the  assistance  of  the  congregational  collections. 

The  heads  of  families  feel  a right,  as  the  real  possessors  of  the  land  held  by  the  family,  to 
a support,  which  they  receive  as  far  as  the  younger  branches  of  the  family  are  able  to  afford 
it.  They  very  often  go  from  one  married  child  to  another ; for  a child  feels  the  entire  burthen 
of  a parent’s  support  too  oppressive,  but  still  they  are  willing  to  support  their  aged  parent 
as  far  as  their  slender  means  will  allow.  The  parent  thus  supported  is  subject  to  the  same 
privations  as  the  child,  such  as  those  consequent  on  low  wages,  want  of  work,  high  price  of 
iood,  &c.  A child  is  the  only  relative  from  whom  they  claim  support.  In  general  they 
apply  to  be  put  on  the  parish  books,  and  so  get  1 s.  or  1 s.  6 d.  a week  ; this  is  insufficient  to 
maintain  them,  and  such  as  are  without  relatives  are  compelled  to  make  up  a sufficiency  by 
begging'-  Seamen  and  soldiers  often  send  assistance  to  their  parents.  The  aged  are  not 
unwilling  to  beg,  and  often  go  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  collecting  food,  by 
doing  which,  they  are  better  off  than  they  would  be  by  stopping-  with  their  relatives.  The 
gentry,  resident  or  absentee,  do  nothing  for  them,  either  by  general  subscription  or  pensioning 
them. 

Destitution,  not  age,  is  the  only  claim  on  the  parish  collections ; those  who  receive  assistance 
from  the  parish,  beg  also.  There  is  no  almshouse.  There  is  a bequest  of  180/.,  the  interest 
of  which,  in  the  3 J per  cent,  funds,  is  distributed  yearly  among  the  destitute,  without 
reference  to  any  religious  distinctions. 

A disinclination  to  allow  their  relatives  to  go  into  almshouses  is  believed  to  exist  very 
generally  among  the  labourers,  but  especially  against  houses  of  industry  and  unendowed 
poorbouses,  where  they  would  be  obliged  to  work.  The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  in 
favour  of  a provision  for  the  infirm  through  age. 

It  is  not  considered  possible  for  a man  to  provide  against  the  wants  of  age  from  the- 
earnings  of  youth. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev  William  Battersby,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  J.  Boyle,  a small  farmer.— Mr.  John  Burns, 
farmer  and  whitesmith.— Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper. — Mr.  Samuel  Dinimore, 

farmer. Mr.  Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer.— Mr. 

Thomas  Harper,  farmer.— Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy. — William  Hogan,  labourer. — 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer. — Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer. — Mr.  David  M'Elvory,  petty 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate.— Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest. — Francis 
Magurty,  labourer. — Rev.  Samuel  Maiiaffy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church. — 
Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish. — Mr.  William  Moffitt,  farmer. — 
Mr. Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer. — Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer. — James  Rankin,  m.  d., 
surgeon  of  dispensary. — Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Bernard  Roden,  farmer. 

Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard.— Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector. — 

Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer. — William  Stewart,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Hornhead. — Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, farmer. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  the  destitute  and  infirm  through  age.  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Ghee  pledges  himself  that  there  are  from  250  to  300  persons  of  this  class  in  the 
parish,  including  those  living  with  their  relations,  who  are  often  scarcely  able  to  support 
them.  There  are  47  roman-catholics  and  22  protestants  on  the  poor  list,  relieved  at  the 
church. 

There  are  not  more  than  six  protestants,  out  of  a population  of  about  1 ,000,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  begging,  and  not  one  presbyterian.  The  labouring  classes  are  supposed  to  become 
incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  at  about  65  or  70  years  of  age. 

The  instances  are  very  rare  of  the  infirm  not  being  supported  by  their  relatives,  and  where 
they  do  occur  it  arises  from  some  family  dispute,  and  not  from  any  unwillingness  to  do  so. 
The  poor  never  complain  of  the  support  of  their  parents  while  they  have  a meal  to  share 
with  them,  though  it  often  gives  them  enough  to  do  to  support  their  own  children.  The 
great  poverty  of  the  relatives  with  whom  they  are  living  often  compels  the  old  to  go  and 
beg.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is  considered  to  give  a claim  for  support  does  not 
extend  beyond  that  of  parents. 

The  aged  who  are  without  relatives  able  to  support  them  are,  for  a short  time,  fed  and 
lodged  amongst  their  neighbours ; this  is  the  first  stage  of  mendicancy,  during  which  they 
are  called  genteel  beggars,  but  they  soon  tire  out  their  friends  and  become  professed  beg- 
gars. When  the  young  labourers  are  out  of  employment  their  aged  relations  are  obliged  to 
beg.  There  are  several  instances  of  remittances  from  those  who  have  emigrated  to  the 
colonies  to  their  poor  relations  at  home. 

Christopher  King,  farmer,  says,  “ I have  two  sons  and  two  daughters  in  America;  two 
went  about  13  years  ago;  they  had  lived  with  me.  I was  a small  farmer,  and  they  were 
obliged  to  go  in  consequence  of  the  land  being  too  high ; they  now  send  me  from  America 
as  much  as  pays  my  rent  every  year  regularly.  I get  at  the  least  15  /.  every  year  from  them, 
and  I may  consider  myself  rent-free.  I hold  22  acres,  the  rent  of  which  is  15 1.  2 s.” 

Samuel  Dikenson  also  gives  the  following  instance : “ One  of  my  children,  a married 
man,  with  his  children,  went  to  America  about  three  years  ago.  He  left  his  wife  and  family 
behind  fora  year  and  a half,  and  then  sent  for  them;  they  are  all  with  him  now,  living  at 
New  York,  where  he  pays  450  dollars  a year  for  a house ; he  sends  me  as  much  as  (with 
the  assistance  I get  from  my  other  son,  who  lives  in  Derry,  and  a married  daughter,  who 
also  assist  me)  is  sufficient  for  my  support;  he  is  in  business  in  America.  Our  misfortunes 
were  caused  by  having  a rent  put  upon  our  land  which  we  could  not  bear,  it  being  raised 
from  50  l.  to  124  l. : all  was  sold,  and  we  were  ruined,  but  now  I am  supported  by  my  two 
sons.” 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a subscription  fund  amongst  the  gentry  for  supporting  the 
infirm  through  age. 

The  most  destitute  persons  in  the  parish  are  generally  put  on  the  congregational  poor-list, 
without  any  reference  to  their  age  ; the  relief  is  confined  to  poor  housekeepers,  mendicants 
being  invariably  excluded ; 5s.  is  about  the  average  amount  of  the  weekly  subscription  at 
the  church. 

None  is  made  in  the  roman-catholic  chapel.  Each  protestant  got  7 s.  6d.,  and  each 
roman- catholic  3s.  9 d.  last  year,  there  being  double  the  number  of  roman-catholics  on  the 
lists.  It  was  always  distributed  on  Easter  Monday,  that  period  being  selected  because  it  is 
the  approach  of  seed  time,  when  the  poor  want  it  to  purchase  seed. 

There  is  no  almshouse  in  the  parish,  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  labourers  would 
allow  their  relations  to  enter  them  or  not. 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  it  is  the  opinion  of  Francis  M'Gurly,  labourer,  “ that  no 
labourer  or  farmer  can  save  a penny  as  a provision  against  the  wants  of  age.” 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  appears  to  be  m favour  of  a provision  for  the  infirm 
poor  who  have  no  relations  able  to  support  them.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart 
says,  “ I think  every  person  in  the  parish  would  be  well-disposed  to  support  the  infirm, 
whether  from  age  or  affliction,  and  whose  friends  are  not  able  to  support  them.”  And  J. 
Boyle,  a small  farmer,  thinks  with  him,  that  those  who  are  real  objects  of  distress  from  age 
or  infirmity,  and  whose  friends  cannot  support  them,  should  have  something  done  for  them; 
hut  the  farmers  of  this  country  could  not  bear  taxation  of  any  kind,  being  themselves  almost 
as  poor  as  the  beggars. 

0.5.  . M M 4 


Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster , 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  P.  Jolinston,  Esq. 
J.  E.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonderkor- 
Ttey,  including  Town 
of  Dwnfanaghy. 
Bar.  Kilmacrcnan. 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
I’,  b'.  Johnston,  Esq. 

J.  it.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonleigh, 
or  Lifford. 

Bar.  Raphoe. 


Mr.  Irvin  Aiken,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  farmer. — Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church 

warden. — Rev.  William  Browne,  roman-catholic  curate Rev.  E.  M.  Clerics,  curate  a d~ 

inspector  of  Lifford  gaol. — Mr.  Andrew  Clerice,  of  ForthalJ,  a gentleman  farmer Uev  j0 

Crocket,  protestant  clergyman,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish. — John  Greer,  esq.,  m.d  dig 
sary  physician,  Lifford. — Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister.  —Captain  Humphrey 
— Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh. — Mr.  W.  M‘Clintocii  Spencer,  secretary  to  grand 
jury  of  county  Donegal.— Rev.  Arthur  M‘Hugii,  parish  priest.—  Mr.  James  Maiiaffy,  a farmer 
— Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner.— Mr.  Joseph  Siiarkky,  late  churchwarden  a 
carpenter. 


It  is  not  possible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  from  age.  About  on 
receive  money  monthly  from  congregational  collections  ; they  are  generally  old  and  impotent 
The  poor  usually  become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour  at  about  the 
of  60  or  70;  formerly,  much  oldeV  persons  maintained  themselves  by  spinning. 

It  is  invariably  considered  a duty  for  relations  to  support  the  old.  “ if  you  were  to  collect 
all  the  destitute  persons  in  the  parish  you  would  find  that  they  were  so,  because  they  had 
no  relatives.”  The  heads  of  families  when  old  or  infirm  consider  that,  as  proper  possessors 
of  the  farm,  they  have  the  strongest  right  to  support,  and  this  right  is  usually  recognized 
by  the  younger  branches.  Unless  in  cases  of  extreme  poverty,  the  child  does  not  feel  aggrieved 
by  the  burthen  of  the  parent’s  support.  The  old  generally  remain  with  one  relation,  who  is 
often  not  in  a condition  to  afford  them  proper  sustenance,  and  on  whom  their  support  presses 
severely.  The  degree  of  relationship  which  is  felt  to  give  a claim  extends  as  far  as  uncles 
and  aunts. 

It  is  not  customary  for  the  aged  to  live  with  their  neighbours  alternately  : remittances  are 
frequently  made  to  them  from  friends  in  the  colonies. 

Those  who  have  no  children  to  support  them  go  abroad  with  wallets,  collecting  food. 
They  are  not  encouraged  if  they  have  relations  to  maintain  them.  The  disinclination  to- 
beg  is  in  all  cases  very  great. 

The  gentry  do  not  subscribe  for  them ; many  move  of  that  class  than  of  the  poorer  with- 
hold relief.  Absentees  sometimes  contribute  to  dispensaries ; seldom  in  any  other  way. 

Ti) e most  destitute  are  chosen  for  the  congregational  list;  this  is  deemed  more  respectable 
than  begging. 

There  is  no  almshouse  nor  any  similar  institution.  It  was  considered  scarcely  possible, 
at  least  an  instance  never  was  known  to  the  witnesses  present,  that  a labouring  man  should 
save  in  his  youth  for  old  age.  In  this  quarter  there  seemed  to  be  a general  objection  to  a 
system  of  forced  assessment  for  the  poor;  but  the  feeling  among  most  of  the  intelligent 
persons  seemed  to  he  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  old  and  infirm ; and  the  hostility  to 
the  name  of  poor-laws  appeared  to  have  arisen  from  the  unfavourable  opinion  which  they 
entertain  of  the  English  system. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Cnmoatt, 
including  Town  of 
Letlerkenny. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


John  Boyd,  esq.,  ic.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  r. — James  Cochrane,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  county  Donegal. — John  Devenny,  a working  mason.— Mary  Devenny,  his  daughter.— 
Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit  merchant. — I-Iannaii  Gallagher,  widow,  a poor  house- 
keeper.— Rev.  Mr.  Gamble,  dissenting  minister Rev.  Mr.  Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Letterkenny. — Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden. — Kitty  Hagarthy,  widow,  a poor 
beggarwoman.— Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  dissenting  minister.— Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roraan-catholic  bishop. — Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letter- 
kenny.— Susan  M’Lafferty,  a blind  beggarwoman. — Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Cas- 
tlerea,  j.  p — Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merchant.— 
Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  farmer.— John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.p.— 
Rev.  Mr.  Spratt,  presbyterian  minister.— Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  J.  *•— 
John  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Rock  Hill,  j.  p. — George  Strain,  an  old  mendicant. — William  Wray. 
esq.,  of  the  Park,  j.  p. 


There  are  between  30  and  40  infirm  and  destitute  persons  on  the  parish  poor  list;  0 
these,  six  are  wholly  bedridden  ; this  is  supposed  to  be  about  half  the  number  of  persons  0 
this  class  in  the  parish.  It  is  quite  impossible  to  say  how  many  persons  there  are  who  are 
in  a veiy  destitute  condition,  and  yet  who  have  never  been  mendicants.  , 

George  Strainer,  an  old  man,  says,  “ I am  75  years  of  age ; I dealt  in  small  wares,  an 
had  many  ways  of  living.  I have  two  daughters  in  India,  who  never  send  me  any  help. 
I have  two  sons,  one  a servant  and  another  married,  a labourer;  I live  with  him;  when  t 
has  means  I never  want  them,  but  be  is  often  out  of  work,  and  as  badly  off  as  rnyselr ; 
then  go  out  and  gather  a few  potatoes  frqm  the  neighbours;  I cannot  go  very  far;  I get  °s' 
a year  from  the  church ; my  other  son  gives  me  some  little  help  when  he  can  spare  it.  ^ 
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am  obliged  to  look  for  a trifle  sometimes,  I never  refuse  to  give  a help  to  those  that  want  it 
when  I have  it.  I have  a swelling  on  my  head ; the  doctor  at  the  dispensary  is  very  kind  to 
me,  but  it  cannot  be  reduced.” 

An  old  woman,  of  the  name  Betty  Gilmore,  gives  the  following  account  of  herself : 

“ I am  79  years  old ; I lived  with  my  son  before  he  went  to  St.  John’s,  which  is  six  years 
a<yo.  I had  a hut  of  my  own,  for  which  l paid  x l.  5s.  a year  to  a farmer  named  Carr;  I 
had  a little  wee  bit  of  garden  and  turf  along  with  it,  and  the  neighbours  used  to  till  it  for 
me.  The  son  sent  me  6 /.  a year  after  he  went  away ; 1 owed  Carr  4 1.  for  rent,  which  I paid 
him,  and  I made  myself  comfortable  with  the  other  2 /.;  but  the  landlord  would  not  allow 
any  of  the  cottiers  to  cut  a bit  of  turf,  and  the  cold  brought  me  out.  First  I used  to  sell 
little  matters,  and  when  all  was  out  I was  obliged  to  gather  a few  potatoes  and  a grain  of 
meal,  as  many  better  than  me  had  done  before.” 

Susan  M'Lafferty,  an  old  blind  beggar-woman,  says,  “ I have  been  1 7 years  blind ; I 
never  was  married ; I lived  with  my  brother,  a comfortable  farmer,  but  he  died,  and  an 
unco  bad  man  married  his  widow,  and  put  me  out  on  the  road.  I have  been  4 i years  going 
about;  I get  id.  or  3d.. of  a helping  day  in  town,  but  the  poor  never  refuse  me  a grain  of 
meal  or  some  potatoes.  It  would  be  too  late  now  for  the  likes  of  me  to  go  into  a poor- 
house.” 

Kitty  Heagarty,  widow',  a poor  beggar-woman,  says,  “ I am  67  years  old,  and  a widow 
20  years.  My  four  children  are  all  hard  set  to  support  themselves,  they  cannot  help  me; 
two  are  sweeps,  and  two  others  are  servant  girls.  I do  not  know  that  I would  like  to  go  into 
a poorhouse.”  The  degree  of  relationship  which  gives  the  destitute  poor  a claim  for  support 
on  their  relatives,  rarely  extends  beyond  parents. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall  states,  that  Mr.  Boyd’s  daughters  are  remarked  for  their  kindness  to 
the  poor  ; and  the  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan  shares  freely  what  he  has  with  them.  Their 
subscriptions  to  the  dispensary  seem  to  be  the  only  contributions  which  the  absentee  land- 
lords give  towards  relieving  the  poor  on  their  estates. 

There  is  no  particular  age  at  which  the  impotent  poor  are  put  on  the  church  list ; those 
who  are  most  often  relieved  are  those  who  do  not  go  about ; there  are  from  30  to  40  on  the 
church  list  in  this  parish.  In  the  church  there  is  20/.  collected  annually  for  the  poor,  which 
affords  from  3d.  to  6 d.  weekly  to  each  poor  person  on  the  list.  There  are  no  almshouses 
here  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  aged. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  country,  it  may  be  said  to  be  quite  impossible  (generally 
speaking)  for  the  labourers  to  do  more  than  maintain  themselves.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr. 
M'Gittigan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  age  at  which  the  infirm  poor  should  commence  to  be  pro- 
vided for  must  depend  upon  constitution,  general  state  of  health  and  other  circumstances. 
Some  can  work,  and  do  endeavour  to  work  hard  at  very  advanced  ages,  whilst  others  break 
down  much  earlier ; perhaps  70  would  be  very  near  a fair  average. 


PersoJis  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Joan  Baird,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county. — Catherine  C’arolin. — Francis  Clark,  painter. — Mr.  Dillon,  innkeeper. — Mr.  A. 
Diver,  post  master. — Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killinard. — Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector. 
— M.  W.  Love,  farmer. — James  M'Clarky,  labourer. — M.  M'Corscadan,  grocer. — Patrick 
M‘Diarmid,  cottier. — Anthony  M‘Donnell,  esq — Mr.  W.  M'Donagii,  merchant. — Rev.  Mr. 
M‘Habferty,  roman-catholic  clergyman. — Anne  Maguire. — Mr.  W.  Markin,  shopkeeper. — 
Patrick  Mullins,  labourer — Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Sheehan,  labourer. — : 
Dr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles. — M.  Tail,  farmer. — Rev.  J.  Thompson,  parish 
minister — And  others,  mendicants. 

It  is  thought  that  the  labourers  become  incapable  of  a full  day’s  work  at  about  60  years 
of  age. 

William  Love,  a labourer,  said,  he  would  consider  it  a matter  of  duty  to  support  his  des- 
titute father,  mother,  sisters  or  brother.  The  heads  of  families  decidedly  feel  a right  to  that 
support,  and  the  younger  branches  always  do  support  the  old  ; that  is,  they  all  do  it  as  well 
as  they  can. 

Mr.  Brooke,  the  high  sheriff,  stated,  that  the  relief  given  by  the  few  resident  gentry  must 
be  very  inconsiderable,  even  supposing  what  he  believed  to  be  the  case,  that  they  did  as 
much  as  they  could ; but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  this  country,  where  the  great  ma- 
jonty  of  the  proprietors  are  absentees,  the  burthen  of  supporting  wandering  mendicants 
alls  chiefly  on  a class  of  persons  not  far  removed  in  circumstances  from  the  poor  themselves, 
namely,  the  small  farmers.  The  relief  given  by  the  gentry  is  often  confined  to  the  resident 
poor,  but  the  farmer  gives  indiscriminately  to  strangersj  who  are  generally  the  most  numerous, 
and  the  most  troublesome ; and  it  is  extremely  hard  that  those  persons  Vhose  absence  from 
their  estates  may  be  considered  the  most  immediate  cause  of  pauperism,  should  be  wholly- 
excluded  from  the  annoyance  and  burthen  of  the  poor.  It  was  his  opinion  that  they  must 
have  some  provision,  without  resorting  to  the  small  farmers  at  all ; he  would  put  it  on  pro- 
pnetors,  not  excluding  the  holders  of  perpetuities  and  of  fixed  interests  in  lands,  and  making 
absentees- pay  double.  Upon  the  question,  whether  those  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates 
send  their  subscriptions,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  rector  of  Killimaid,  said,  “ While  the 
°-5-  n n cholera- 
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cholera  remained  in  my  parish  it  attacked  every  estate  in  it  except  my  own  and  Mr  B 
while  our  pockets  felt  the  burthen  of  the  whole.  Seven  funerals  occurred  in'  0 r°°f, 
while  neither  of  the  principal  absentee  proprietors  even  condescended  to  answer  mvWt 
Mr.  Hamilton  supported  the  sick  upon  his  own  property,  but  the  whole  expense  of  %,Retters‘ 
and  28  deaths  fell  on  Mr.  Brooke  and  myself,  except  ,50 1.  from  Government.  I had  f C*^es 
7 1.  myself  towards  the  relief  of  Lord  Arran’s  tenants,  and  I wrote  to  him  tin,  r ll7e 
on”  rPK  a Ti  o.r  ivr,.  i,„  r a ........  1. _ .1  i nad  done 


refused  to  contribute  when  called  upon.  ° ° ,an  never 

There  are  no  almshouses  in  this  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  ao-ed.  The  Re  M 
M'Hafferty,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  thought  that  the  people  would  not  object  to  soiup  iVir' 
vision  for  the  poor,  if  they  were  not  too  severely  taxed  themselves.  M‘  Diarmid,  a cottier  s d™' 
would  be  much  better  if  the  poor  creatures  were  supported  by  some  kind  of  provision  ^1 ^ 
to  be  obliged,  as  they  are  now,  to  go  about  begging  and  perishing  in  the  cold  • iftheven  Id 
get  some  kind  of  warmth  and  meat,  it  would  be  a great  thing  for  them.  ’The  Rev  M 
Thompson,  the  rector,  was  of  opinion,  that  if  a general  poor-law  were  introduced  thev  would 
have  to  provide  for  a great  many  more  than  are  going  about  at  present.  Mr.  Brooke  th 


high  sheriff,  said,  “ upon  this  point  I think  a provision  for  the  poor  might  bo  acc'omnb-K^ 
without  making  the  farmers  pay  at  all.  I would-make  the  landlords  in  each  parish  suonnrj 
the  poor  in  it ; it  would,  however,  be  done  much  cheaper  in  a house,  if  it  were  once  erected 
Absentees,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  pay  a double  share  of  any  such  tax,  and  I would  of  rm.rci 
not  excent  those  wlrn  hitiffl  npi-nuf-nitioa  ” wul!,e 


not  except  those  who  have  perpetuities. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Homan  thought  that  Mr.  Brooke’s  plan  of  a workhouse  was  a sroorl 
one,  but  he  would  stake  his  existence  there  would  not  be  found  10  persons  willing  to 
go  into  it.  Mr.  Corscaden,  a merchant,  observed,  that  he  was  in  favour  of  a provision  for 
the  destitute  and  infirm ; he  thought,  however,  the  farmers  would  object  to  such  a provision 
and  therefore  conceive  that  the  tax  should  be  laid  upon  the  shopkeepers  and  landlords  - he 
could  say  for  himself,  as  a merchant,  that  he  would  willingly  contribute. 

A farmer  present  observed,  they  would  support  the  poor  as  they  were  always  supported- 
he  was  afraid  of  more  taxes.  lF  > 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Fahan, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Town  of  Uuncrana, 
Bar.  Ennishatoeit. 


Samuel  Bell,  farmer.— Thomas  Boldrick,  churchwarden,  tanner. —Joseph  Cochrane,  shopkeepe 
and  churchwarden — James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant,  Bandanna. —Captain  Darley,  j.  v.,  Bun- 

crana — Jeremiah  Devlin,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Bimcrana.— The  Rev Doherty, 

roman-catholic  clergyman  of  Clonmany  parish— The  Rev Doherty,  roman-catholic  cler- 

gyman  of  Fahan— Con  Doherty,  farmer,  and  collector  of  county  cess— Patrick  Doherty, 
county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper;  Buncrana — Patrick  Doherty,  Long  Barrack,  farmer— 
Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house — Doctor  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary— 
1 atrick  Farmer,  grocer,  Buncrana— The  Rev.  William  Hawkh.iaw,  rector  of  Upper  Fahan. 

I atrick  Kerr,  innkeeper,  Bandana.— The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  clergyman  of 
Dysertegny  parish— John  Langhrey,  farmer— Mr.  M'Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-kouse.- 
William M'Grath,  farmer — The  Rev.  Edward  Maginn,  roman-catholic  priest— Charles  Nor- 
man,  esq.,  j.  r , 1-ahan.  Constantine  0 Donnell,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. —Dominick  O’Dos- 
nell,  Cock-hill,  farmer— Patrick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  farmer,  Buncrana. -The  Rev. 
VVilliam  O Donnell,  parish  priest  of  Clonmany  parish— The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector 
ot  Dower  Fahan— Several  other  farmers  and  traders  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

„ . JV5  d,?oult  to  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  impotent  through  age  who  are  in  tie 
worst;’,,  i™!"0  "T  s"PP°rt«a  altogether  by  the  collections  made  at  places  of  pel* 
vidual  ^ ^ 1 sevelad  are  tested  ; 6 d.  a week  is  the  sum  generally  given  to  each  iadi- 

inAtltey  theThbot.  P6ri°d  W,1“  P°°rel'  Cl“SSeS  be00me  i»^pable  of  support- 

Severaldtftlrt!ie  K’  are  jI"rariabI,y  supported  by  their  relatives,  if  they  can  possibly  do  s». 
Ilfs  tnf n fre<lueliay  u'ub  together  to  assist  the  one  upon  whom  the  burthen 

Snmprimpe  wliPi-,0 11  rGU  are,?ot  a^e  to  support  them,  the  parents  usually  become  beggars. 
£ .3  it™.  T P.“0r-  he  y°“nSet  htuuches  complain  of  the  burthen  of  supporting 
favourhfe  Jd  “J ' T The  P»«4.  mort  cases,  remain  with  one 

have  tocu  r»dd'nrh  f T “ot  “ a ooad'‘'°u  to  aiford  them  proper  sustenance.  Instances 
to  ?a?rvTd  ?iwfrP  f hrm£  be“  a“I0l,s  t0  omgtote,  but  not  having  means  sufficient 
° ptouts,  have  remained  at  home  upon  a small  pittance.  The  claim  on  the 

who  hwhen  hi;  Vi'/  P''OVIS10“',  however,  does  not  usually  extend  beyond  father  or  mother, 
scant/provistons  h ldre“  “™  emPloym™t,  are  necessarily  obliged  to  do  with  *7 

andreddXTnetoaffingPO0rfr0mrektiTe5Wh0  iaVe  emierated  “e  of  frequent  ocenrreuee, 

neres«hv1toOSI'Cat:.i?iS'I'?li?atio"0nthePart  of  ‘he  poor  to  beg,  and  nothing  but  absolute 

necessity  induces  them  to  have  recourse  to  it.  r b “ 

the  poora^plportfheapoor.SCr'PtIOaS  ''a‘Sed  am0ns  the  S6“try  fo1’  th“  sWl  °f  the  iad‘sent 
Several; 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 


Examinations  taken  by 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  ?’!•  J°'mst0">  Es1- 

J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Charles  Boyle,  farmer. — Tite  Rev.  Daniel  Coyle,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  Inniskeel.— The  Parish  Inniskeel, 

Rev.  Daniel  Early,  parish  priest,  Inniskeel.— Anthony  Gallagher,  farmer.— Mr.  Alexander  Lower. 

Hill,  farmer.— Daniel  M'Divett,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Patrick  M‘Swine,  farmer. Bar-  Bamuteh  and 

Robert  Russell,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Conyngham.  Boylagh. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Early  thought  that  there  were  not  more  than  40  persons  impotent  through 
age  in  the  parish  who  are  supported  or  assisted  by  their  relations  and  friends.  The  number 
of  those  relieved  by  collections  at  places  of  worship  is  not  fixed,  but  as  many  are  assisted  as 
the  funds  will  admit  of.  The  poorer  classes  generally  become  incapable  of  much  work  after 
60  years  of  age. 

Patrick  M'Swine,  a small  farmer,  said,  “ For  fear  it  would  be  cast  up  to  me,  1 would  sup- 
port my  sister,  my  mother,  my  father,  or  even  my  uncle.”  The  heads  of  families  generally 
feel  a right  to  their  support  when  aged ; and  this  right  is  admitted  by  the  younger  branches, 
who  usually  support  them,  with  one  or  two  exceptions  of  persons  who  have  bad  tempers, 
and  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  otherwise  be  willing  to  maintain  them.  Charles 
Boyle  said,  “ Unless  they  disagreed,  I never  heard  them  say  that  their  fathers  or  mothers 
were  a great  trouble  to  them ; I consider  that  they  ought  to  support  them  willingly.  I should 
think,  however,  that  a more  distant  relation  than  a father  or  mother,  brother  or  sister,  should 
seldom  have  a claim.  I consider  it  far  more  respectable  that  they  should  live  with  their 
relatives  than  go  about  begging ; they  are  also  more  comfortable,  and  there  is  a feeling  of 
pride  in  being  supported  by  relatives,  which  no  man  knows  who  does  not  experience  it.” 

Old  age  and  infirmity  constitute  the  grounds  of  being  placed  on  a congregational  list;  this 
mode  is  considered  more  respectable  than  begging.  Small  sums  are  given  to  prevent  per- 
sons, if  possible,  from  falling  into  the  lowest  state  of  destitution ; but  food  is  never  given  on 
these  occasions. 

There  are  no  institutions  whatever,  in  the  nature  of  almshouses,  in  the  parish.  A farm 
labourer  in  this  part  of  tlie  country  gets  about  6 /.  a year,  exclusive  of  his  diet  and  lodging  ; 
and  Mr.  Russell  stated  that  he  knew’  several  cases  of  persons  who,  from  their  savings  as 
labourers,  and  from  their  industry,  are  now  independent  farmers. 

The  following  were  the  sentiments  of  the  different  parties  present,  upon  the  propriety  of 
a provision  for  the  infirm  and  destitute  : The  Rev.  Mr.  Early  thought  that  there  should  be 
a provision  for  the  infirm  and  destitute,  to  be  levied  from  the  landlords  who  hold  estates  ; 
he  thought,  however,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  get  a local  committee  to  act  impartially, 

owing  to  the  people  of  the  parish  being  so  much  linked  together.  Hill  said,  on  this 

point,  “ I think  there  should  be  a provision  for  the  strictly  destitute.  I should  be  much 
more  willing  to  contribute  to  such  an  object  than  to  a dispensary;  at  the  same  time,  I think 
that  if  care  be  not  taken,  several  persons  who  are  now  supporting  their  aged  relatives  would 
discontinue  to  do  so.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Boyle  was  of  opinion  that  there  should  be  a provision 
for  the  really  destitute  and  impotent;  such  would  not  be  very  heavy,  and  might  with  justice 
be  levied  from  the  landlords. 

Mr.  Russell  said,  “ I do  not  think  there  are  many  beggars  in  this  parish,  and  fewer  still 
m the  Rosses.  There  are  no  strange  beggars,  and  scarcely  any  of  our  own.  I am  of 
opinion  therefore,  that  the  best  system  which  could  be  adopted  would  be  a workhouse  for 
the  really  destitute  and  infirm  poor;  and  I do  not  think  there  would  be  one  family  out  of 
10,  who  now  support  their  aged  relatives,  willing  to  allow  them  to  go  to  such  an  institution.” 


Several  of  the  non-resident  proprietors  subscribe  to  the  dispensary,  which  is  the  only 
charitable  institution  of  any  kind  in  these  two  parishes. 

The  collections  made  at  places  of  public  worship  are  distributed  amongst  the  most  desti- 
tute, without  any  distinction  of  sect.  There  are  no  almshouses  in  the  barony  of  Ennishowen. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  W.  Allingham,  merchant— Mr.  Bammy,  attorney,  BuMin.-Mr.  Wiiliam  Ban,  publican-  " ~~  " 

Doctor  Crawford,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary.— S.  Crawford,  esq.,  attorney.— The  Rev.  Pa£'  K}lbarron  an“ 
ohn  Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarron.— M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.  p— Rev.  John  Dunbar,  curate  including  Town  of 
or  Innismacsaint.— William  Erskine,  merchant.— Captain  Charles  Fergusson,  j.  p.—  Ballyshannon. 
ATRICK  Gorrigle,  a small  farmer — The  Rev.  George  Griffith,  curate  of  Kilbarron.— Mr-  Bar.  Tyrhugh. 

Rwin,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballyshannon  Mendicity.— 

B eV j D’  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron — Mr.  P.  Kelly,  brewer.— Mr.  J.  Kerrison, 

un  oran,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — Rev.  Francis  M'Donnell,  parish  priest,  Innismacsaint. — 

I.’  ‘ * Gowan,  merchant. — Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  bangbeggar  to  the  Mendicity  of  Innishannon. 

' r-  ■ Moriarthy,  publican. — Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron. — Mr. 

^ohn  Scott,  stamp  distributor.— Doctor  J.  Sheil—  Simon  Sheil,  esq.  Wardtown.— The  Rev. 
v.  Nesbit  Tredennick,  rector  of  Kilbarron. 

thrrf  R‘,  ^RW1N»  Herk  of  petty  sessions,  said,  that  the  number  of  persons  destitute  or  infirm 
S age,  then  on  the  mendicity  list,  was  about  60.  They  were  all  maintained  by  beg- 
'5‘  N N 2 ging, 
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ging,  and  by  the  little  help  afforded  them  by  the  mendicity,  which  does  no  more  than 
their  lodgings,  and  keep  them  in  tobacco  ; but  there  are  doubtless  as  many  more  who  ^ 
as  great  objects,  and  who  live  with  their  children,  and  are  ashamed  to  beg.  Some  of  tl  ^ 
break  down  very  early ; he  thought  after  70  there  was  very  little  good  in  them.  l8ln 

The  instances  are  very  rare  indeed  where  there  is  not  a strong  disposition,  on  the  na  t 
the  young,  to  maintain  their  aged  parents,  and  sometimes  even  relations  in  a more  rem  t 
degree.  This  is  the  case  with  many  who  are  very  poor  themselves,  and  it  must  n , 
heavily  upon  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M ‘Donnell  remarked,  however,  that  this  support  of  dT 
aged  frequently  led  to  an  ill  feeling.  The  daughters-in-law  complain  very  much,  more  Da* 
ticularly  if  the  old  people  are  cross,  and  expect  little  comforts,  such  as  tobacco,  which  th 
cannot  well  afford  them;  but  after  all,  those  who  have  no  children  or  near  relatives  arc 
truly  destitute,  having  no  resources  but  mendicancy.  Mr.  Irwin  said  there  were  numerous 
instances  of  remittances  being  received  from  friends  and  relatives  who  had  emigrated,  either 
to  the  colonies  or  the  United  States  of  America. 

Those  who  live  with  their  children  are  certainly  much  better  off  than  those  who  depend 
upon  mendicancy.  ^ 

Mr.  Kerrigan,  the  Bandoran  innkeeper,  remarked,  that  there  was  little  known  of  the 
charity  given  by  the  rich,  though  he  supposed  they  did  their  part;  but  they  certainly  did  it 
very  privately. 

The  congregational  list  includes  poor  housekeepers  of  the  parish  of  all  ao-es;  but  the 
relief  afforded  through  it  is  given  exclusively  to  the  protestants  of  the  parish  of  Kilbarron 
In  Innismacsaint  all  are  catholics  but  one ; and  no  distinction  is  ever  made.  Last  Easter 
the  numbers  on  the  list  were  48  in  Innismacsaint,  and  35  in  Kilbarron.  The  sura  given 
averages  about  20s.  a week  in  Kilbarron.  In  summer  it  varies  from  5s.  to  15s.  a week  in 
Bandoran;  but  in  winter  it  is  very  trifling  there.  The  sum  given  to  each  individual  varies 
from  2 s.  to  4 s.  in  Innismacsaint.  In  Kilbarron  it  is  distributed  monthly,  and  varies  from 
1 s.  6 d.  to  2 s.  6 d.  each  person. 

There  are  no  almshouses  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  general  opinion  of  the  parish  upon  the  propriety  of  a provision  for  the  infirm 
through  a«je,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  said,  that  on  that  question  the  most  perfect  unanimity  pre- 
vailed. All  thought  that  those  who  have,  from  age  or  infirmity,  reached  that  period  or  state 
(and  it  varies  according  to  circumstances)  when  they  cannot  maintain  themselves,  and  who 
have  not  persons  able  to  support  them,  should  be  considered  objects  for  public  relief.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Tredennick  fully  concurred  in  that  opinion,  but  would  not  be  inclined  to  carry  it 
farther;  lie  thought  that  a town  of  a certain  population  should  have  a power  of  taxino-itself 
for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm.  What  is  understood  by  poor-laws  generally,  according 
to  the  English  system,  he  considered  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  country. 
Mr.  Kelly  further  remarked,  that  his  former  observations  did  not  by  any  means  apply 
solely  to  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  for  their  number  being  comparatively  small,  the 
burthen  would,  by  an  equal  distribution,  be  light,  and  not  liable  to  the  objections  to  which 
he  alluded  in  his  remarks  on  a general  provision  for  the  poor. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Kilhglitee and  ^octor  Andrews,  Killybegs. — Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  Corscaddan,  farmer. 

Killy  begs.  — Nicholas  M'Donagii,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  police Itev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest 

Bar.  Bannagh.  °f  Killybegs  and  Killaglitec. — Mr.  A.  Graham,  churchwarden,  Killybegs. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton, 

„ farmer. — John  Johnson,  labourer. — Andrew  Lyons,  labourer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  Owen 

M'Clooky,  foreman  and  bailiff  on  Mr.  Wm.  Murray’s  estate.— Mr.  W.  M‘ Entire,  baker.— 
Mr.  J.  M'Laugiilin,  farmer,  Killybegs.— Mr.  R.  McMullen,  shoemaker. — Mr.  J.  Magkath, 
farmer.— Mr.  Hugh  M‘Briasty,  farmer.— Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs.— Mr.  P. 
Mclranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray’s  estate,  Killybegs. — Mr.  E.  Muruin,  publican. — Rev.  G. 
Stewart,  rector  of  Killybegs. -Itev.  Charles  Walsii,  curate  of  Killaghtee.— Mr.  J.  Watson, 
farmer,  Largysallagh. 

The  number  at  present  known  of  those  impotent  through  old  age  in  this  parish  does  not 
exceed  eight.  They  are  all  occasionally  supported  from  the  weekly  collections  made  at 
places  of  worship,  but  they  are  chiefly  assisted  by  their  neighbours.  On  the  sea  coast 
the  poorer  classes  generally  break  down  before  the  age  of  70. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  v.  i\,  stated  that  there  was  a general  disposition  among  the 
poorest  class  to  support  their  aged  relations,  who  scarcely  ever  have  to  complain  of  the 
want  of  necessaries.  They  generally  live  with  the  youngest  married  son,  who  is  often  in  a 
very  struggling  condition;  but  the  claim  of  the  parents  is  scarcely  ever  rejected.  The 
younger  branches  of  families  do  not  complain  of  this  claim  when  the  old  persons  are  satis- 
fied with  mere  necessaries;  but  old  age  brings  many  wants  along  with  it  which  young 
people  do  not  feel,  and  are  therefore  unwilling  to  supply ; thus  a bad  feeling  between  the 
parties  is  sometimes  created. 

The  poor  people  often  maintain  an  old  uncle  or  aunt,  but  the  claim  of  right  seldom  goes 
further  than  parents.  * 

The  aged  who  are  without  relatives  to  support  them  are  generally  obliged  to  become  men- 
dicants. They  commence  by  going  about  among  their  friends  to  pass  some  time;  occasion 
ally  making  a mendicant  journey,  but  it  generally  ends  in  their  becoming  professed  beggar^ 
0 
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It  is  not  the  custom  for  single  labouring  men  to  subscribe  from  their  wages  to  support  the 
aoed.  Two  old  persons  in  this  parish  have,  within  the  last  two  months,  received  remittances 
from  relatives  who  emigrated  to  the  colonies. 

In  this  parish,  if  the  old  people  who  have  relatives  to  support  them  once  took  up  the  trade 
of  going  about  the  neighbourhood  with  wallets  on  their  backs  collecting  food,  they  would 
notbe  allowed  to  come  back  again,  such  a practice  being  considered  a great  degradation, 
and  the  children  who  maintain  them  being  perhaps  as  much  influenced  by  a sense  of  shame 
as  of  duty-  It  is,  however,  believed,  that  if  there  did  not  exist  this  strong  reluctance  to 
begging,  and  unwillingness  to  adopt  such  a course  of  life,  that  many  old  persons  would  be 
much  better  off  by  becoming  mendicants  than  they  are  by  living  with  their  poor  friends  or 
relations. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  never  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  poor;  in  fact, 
there  are  scarcely  any  resident  gentry  in  the  parish  at  all ; and,  with  the  exception  of  what 
has  been  stated  of  the  chief  proprietor,  those  who  do  not  reside  on  their  estates  never  send 
subscriptions,  but  wholly  avoid  the  burthen;  he,  however,  and  another  absentee  landlord, 
have  always  been  most  liberal  to  the  poor. 

Old  age  of  course  gives  the  strongest  claim  to  be  put  on  the  congregational  list,  particu- 
larly when  accompanied  by  other  circumstances,  rendering  the  parties  greater  objects  of 
•compassion.  This  mode  of  relief  is  much'  less  humiliating  to  poor  householders  who  do  not 
beg,  but  who  are  not  the  less  objects  of  commiseration.  The  collections  for  the  poor  on 
the  congregational  list  in.  this  parish  varies  from  5s.  to  7 s.  6d.  a week  ; 1/.,  however,  has 
been  sometimes  given  at  Easter  to  some  poor  families,  but  the  amount  in  general  varies  from 
that  sum  down  to  2$.  6 d.  A sum  of  5 1.  Irish  is  given  by  Mr.  Murray,  both  in  Killaghtee 
and  Killybegs,  which  is  thrown  into  the  general  fund  at  each  place. 

There  is  no  almshouse,  nor  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  any  part  of  this  country. 

The  following  opinions  were  given  as  to  the  propriety  of  a regular  provision  for  those 
infirm  through  old  age.  Dr.  Andrews  said,  he  thought  there  should  be  some  asylum  for 
such  a class  of  persons;  for  although  the  people  are  very  charitable,  he  knew  some  various 
instances  where  such  persons  were  suffering  great  misery.  Mr.  M'Briarty,  a farmer,  stated, 
that  if  the  support  of  such  an  institution  came  from  any  other  source  than  the  poor  farmers, 
he  thought  it  would  be  very  useful ; but  the  people  themselves  could  not  bear  it,  nor  would 
they  on  that  account  like  any  tax  for  the  purpose. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  was  of  opinion,  that  provided  abuses  and  imposition  could  be  guarded 
against,  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have  some  provision  for  that  class  who  are  infirm 
through  old  age,  and  who  are  really  destitute,  and  have  no  person  to  support  them.  Rev. 
Mr.  Drummond  thought  that  those  who  outlive  those  who  should  support  them,  and  who 
are  really  in  a state  of  friendless  destitution,  should  have  some  asylum  where  they  could 
obtain  relief.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  also  thought  it  a great  hardship,  in  a Christian  country, 
to  see  persons  who  are  real  objects,  and  in  a state  of  utter  destitution,  without  some  source 
of  relief;  but  remarked,  that  any  such  arrangement  should  be  guarded  effectually  against 
imposition,  and  should  be  extended  only  to  those  who  are  in  such  a state  as  to  have  no  other 
resource. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  David  Babincton,  curate  of  Lower  Moville. — Mr.  John  Bar.ii,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— 
James  Campbell,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer. — Mr.  Samuel  Carmichael,  an  extensive  farmer. — 
Mr.  John  Eakin,  farmer. — Rev.  Charles  Galwey,  rector  of  Lower  Moville. — John  Irwine,  esq., 
m.  d.,  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary. — Mr.  Edward  Larkey,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — Hugh 
Lyle,  esq.,  j.  p.,  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry.— Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  Castle  Carey,  agent  to  Sir 
A.  Chichester,  baronet.— Rev.  William  M'Cafferty,  parish  priest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Moville. 

— Mr.  John  M'Devitt,  shopkeeper  and  farmer — Rev. M'Donagii,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Upper  and  Lower  Moville. — Rev.  Simon  M'Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Moville. — Rev.  Stewart  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville. — Mr.  Neil  O’Doherty,  shopkeeper 
and  farmer,  Moville. — Mr.  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Staples,  rector  of  Upper 
Moville,  j.  r. 


The  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  cannot  be  ascertained.  According 
■to  Dr.  Irwine  and  Rev.  Mr.  Marks,  the  poorer  classes  usually  become  incapable  at  60  of 
supporting  themselves  by  their  labour. 

Among  the  small  farmers,  the  practice  is  to  give  the  old  persons  what  is  called  “ a free- 
dom,” (i.  e.  a house  and  a small  patch  of  ground.)  The  feeling  of  filial  affection  is  very 
strong ; a child  sometimes  complains  of  bearing,  exclusively,  the  burthen  of  the  parents* 
•support,  and  when  extremely  poor  has  very  good  reason.  The  parents  generally  keep  to  one 
place,  living  entirely  with  one  child,  who  is  very  seldom  in  a condition  to  support  them ; 
they  are  consequently,  as  well  as  the  young,  subject  to  the  vicissitudes  attending  want  of 
work,  low  wages,  &c.  The  support  of  the  aged  often  presses  with  peculiar  severity  upon 
the  younger  branches.  There  are  cases  of  young  persons  being  prevented  from  leaving  their 
own  poor  districts  to  earn  their  bread,  from  an  unwillingness  to  leave  their  poor  relatives 
behind  ; this  fact,  however,  leads  to  good  will  rather  than  the  contrary.  Parents  are  the 
•only  relatives  who  are  considered  as  strictly  entitled  to  support. 

°-6‘  N n 3 The 
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The  aged  without  relatives  are  not  in  the  habit  of  living  alternately  with  their  f 
but  the  single  men  never  subscribe  for  their  support.  In  many  instances,  friends  whk® *' 
emigrated  to  the  colonies,  send  home  some  assistance,  as  the  poor  Irish  labourer  raJl  bave 
forgets  his  friends.  reiy  ever 

The  aged  mail  may  have  better  food  as  a mendicant,  but  in  most  respects  is  bett  ■ 
living  with  his  children;  nothing  but  extreme  poverty  induces  him  to  have  rennnrf* °ff 
begging.  course  to 

The  gentry  do  not  regularly  subscribe  for  the  support  of  the  aged  poor.  It  is  admin 
that  though  there  are  instances  of  great  benevolence  among  the  few  resident  eentrv” 
that  the  poor  are  the  best  friends  to  the  poor.  Most  of  the  absentee  proprietors  are  ^ 
tnbutors  to  the  dispensary,  and  are  ready  to  contribute  whenever  called  upon  on  any  sn^i 
. occasion  for  a collection,  as  in  case  of  a fund  for  the  relief  of  the  widows  and  omWf 
persons  who  were  drowned.  1 ins  ot 

The  most  destitute,  without  the  smallest  distinction  of  sect,  arc  always  those  put  on  th 
congregational  list,  and  this  is  thought  more  respectable  than  begdug ; the  number  #? 
list  is  at  present  from  eight  to  ten,  but  the  fund  is  only  from  6 1.  “to  7 l.  per  annum  T1 
largest  sum  given  by  any  congregation  weekly  cannot  be  ascertained  ; no  relief  is  dven  hv 
them  in  food;  the  amount  to  each  individual  is  regulated  by  circumstances.  0 ^ 

There  are  no  almshouses  for  the  destitute  aged.  A provident  mechanic  might  nerW 
provide  for  the  wants  of  age  by  the  savings  of  youth,  but  a labourer  certainly  not  • manv 
of  the  former  have  done  so,  but  very  few  of  the  latter.  The  general  opinion  of  this’ parish 
is  certainly  favourable  to  some  judicious  and  well-regulated  arrangement  for  a provision  for 
the  aged  and  infirm ; but  as  the  circumstances  of  different  estates  vary  much  and  as  the 
benevolent  exertions  of  a good  landlord  have  generally  the  effect  of  diminishing  povertv  if 
is  thought  that  each  estate  should  be  obliged  to  maintain  its  own  poor.  The  only  persons 
who  have  expressed  themselves  averse  to  such  a change  acknowledge  that  their  <neat 
apprehension  arises  from  the  fear  of  jobbing,  and  from  the  fear  that  the  fund  would  be 
collected  from  the  occupiers  of  land,  who  are  already  in  a great  state  of  distress, 
vanish  Umversal  Cry  is’  throw  [t  UP0Q  a11  kinds  of  property,  and  the  objections  at  once 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Strunorlar  and 
Ballyhophay. 
Bar.  Raphoc. 


Parish  Stranorlar,  Andrew  Allen,  farmer — James  Armstrong,  farmer.— John  Batten,  shopkeeper Jobs 

including  Towns  of  Cociiran,  esq.,  j.  3?.,  Edimnore.— Mr.  Cochran,  gentleman,  cider  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 

Robt.  Corcaddin,  farmer — Dr.  Davis,  surgeon,  dispensary  of  Stranorlar.— -Rev.  Mr.  Derinnet, 

roman-catholic  curate  of  Stranorlar. — Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  parish  priest,  Stranorlar D.  Doherty, 

farmer — Wm.  Fenwick,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Raphoe. — Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer. — Mr.  Greer,  inn- 
keeper and  churchwarden. — Mr . Gunning,  sen.— Mr.  Gunning,  jun.  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar— 

Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer— James  Johnston,  esq.,  j.  John  Kean,  farmer Edward  Kbah, 

farmer.  Mr.  Robert  Kilpatrick,  farmer,  Longbill. -Daniel  Lynch,  shopkcepcr—Mr.  E. 
M‘Loughlin,  farmer. — Mr.  M'Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar. — Ralph  M‘Keni.ey,  farmer.— 
Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper.— Robert  Rolleston,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Smith,  farmer— Mr. 
Speer,  gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon — Mr.  Spencer,  farmer,  Mullindrait Rev.  J.  Steel, pres- 

byterian minister,  Stranorlar—  H.  Stewart,  jun.  Trycallon — Adam  Tait,  farmer— Mr.  William 
Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  Kilcordan.-Mr.  W.  Walker,  land-agent,  Drumboe—CoRMACK 
and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 

Mr.  Grier  said,  after  going  through  the  census  with  Mr.  Fullerton,  the  number  of 
destitute  aged  appeared  to  be  about  60  in  a population  of  6,128.  They  derive  occasional 
assistance  from  begging  from  their  relations,  and  from  collections  made  at  places  of  public 
worship.  I he  age  at  which  the  lower  orders  are  past  their  labour  is  about  60;  it  varies 
according  to  constitution. 

The  relations  are  in  general  well  disposed  to  support  the  sick  poor,  but  their  children 
SOme  ,c,ases  refused  to  assist,  and  have  allowed  their  parents  to  beg;  the  younger 
blanches  usually  support  the  old.  When  a child  has  the  ability,  there  is  rarely  any  disin- 
chnation  to  assist  the  parents,  who  sometimes  go  from  one  married  child  to  another,  and 
often  help  themselves  a little  on  the  way  by  begging,  still  living  with  their  children,  and 
pei haps  contributing  somewhat  to  their  support.  Mr.  Grier  remarked,  that  there  were 
cases  when  the  age  and  destitution  of  the  parent  become  a source  of  occasional  assistance 
to  tne  child  in  supporting  him  : lie  also  knew  a case  where  a sister  processed  her  brother 
^0  fwalf  enan,C,e  t ie  mother>  alleging  that  he  had  a right  to  support  her;  his  answer 
was,  that  he  would,  if  she  came  to  him.  fail’ 

There  is  the  greatest  commiseration  for  the  aged;  they  are  never  refused  a meal 
wherever  they  go  ; but  the  young  men  never  subscribe  for  their  support.  When  they  are 
without  work,  the  aged  are  driven  to  mendicancy.  There  are  innumerable  instances  of  their 
receiving  money  from  the.  colonies.  “ If  it  were  not,”  said  Mr.  Grier,  “ for  remittances 
from  the  colonies  and  America,  I do  not  know  what  the  poor  of  this  country  would  do. 

within  four  months  one  house,  Abraham  Bell  & Co.,  of  New  York,  have 
remitted  to  the  three  counties  of  Donegal,  Tyrone  and  Derry,  fully  30,000 1”  He  himself 
paid,  within  the  last  two  months,  200 1.  remitted  from  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Allen  kne w 

ir  three' 
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three  cases  of  labourers,  within  the  last  month,  having  sent  their  parents  in  this  county 
10  /.  each.  The  old  people  frequently  go  about  with  wallets  collecting  food ; and  it  has 
been  observed,  that  the  disinclination  to  beg  is  not  so  great  among  them  as  among  younger 

^Those  who  are  least  able  to  maintain  themselves  are  generally  the  persons  put  on  congre- 
gational lists;  this  is  considered  more  respectable  than  begging  and  therefore  mostly 
reserved  for  poor  housekeepers.  About  30  at  present  are  on  the  church  list,  where  the 
collection  averages  5Z.  weekly  ; no  food  is  given  by  congregations  ; each  individual  on  the 
list  "ets  is.  6rf.  per  month. 

There  are  no  almshouses. 

To  provide  against  the  wants  of  age  is  scarcely  possible  in  the  present  times.  Mr.  John- 
son “ had  no  doubt  that  a provision  for  the  aged  would  meet  the  perfect  approbation  of  the 
parish  where  he  lived,  provided  it  was  judiciously  arranged,  and  the  full  and  complete  con- 
trol confined  to  the  contributors  of  the  tax.  There  are  perhaps  some  remote  districts  where 
it  would  be  difficult  to  find  machinery  to  work  such  a plan  ; but  he  thinks  that  in  no  case 
would  it  be  at  all  desirable  that  the  great  interfered  in  such  management ; if  they  did  so,  it 
would  be  to  a great  disadvantage,  and  probably  at  a most  ruinous  expense  ; he  knew  such 
misappropriation  of  the  public  funds  in  other  public  concerns  managed  by  great  officers, 
that  he  should  never  wish  to  see  the  principle  adopted  in  the  case  of  poor-laws.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Black,  farmer — Mr.  James  Caldwel,  churchwarden. — Dr.  Carson. — Rev.  Mr.  Dogherty, 
roman-catholic  priest. — Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gribben,  shopkeeper. — 

Mr.  James  Gribben,  churchwarden. — Rev.  E.  Harvey,  rector  of  Coleraine. — Dr.  Huston 

Samuel  Knox,  esq.,  mayor  of  Coleraine. — Dr.  Lever. — Hugh  Lyle,  esq.— Mr.  William 
Mark,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  protestant  curate  of  Coleraine — Mr.  John  M'Kee, 
churchwarden. — Dr.  M‘Neal,  dispensary  surgeon. — Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  roman-catholic  curate. — 
Rev.  Mr.  Silleto,  rector  of  Killowen. — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  farmer. 

Very  few  are  supported  entirely  by  their  relations.  The  old  receive  a weekly  allowance 
from  the  mendicity,  which  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  and  their  relations  supply  the 
rest  of  their  maintenance.  Any  person  observed  begging  in  town  is  put  off  the  books  of 
the  mendicity  ; begging  in  the  country  is  not  prohibited ; and  some  few  make  up  an  addi- 
tion to  the  allowances  of  the  mendicity  (which  arc  very  confined  in  their  amount)  by  so  doing. 
The  collections  made  at  places  of  public  worship  are  principally  given  to  the  sick.  Some 
old  servants  are  supported  by  the  richer  classes,  but  they  are  not  more  than  two  or  three  in 
number. 

It  is  a common  custom  in  the  neighbourhood  for  the  landlord  or  agent  of  an  estate  to 
arrange  so  that  when  an  old  man  gives  up  a farm  to  a son  or  sons,  a living  for  himself 
should  be  reserved  out  of  it.  The  younger  branches  of  the  family  support  the  old  when 
and  as  far  as  they  are  able.  The  support  of  destitute  persons  usually  devolves,  as  a matter 
of  duty,  upon  the  nearest  relations.  In  country  parts  the  affection  towards  the  parent  is 
said  to  be  greater  than  in  towns.  The  landlord  or  agent  too  exercises  a control  over  the 
parties,  and  obliges  a man  to  maintain  his  aged  parent.  In  the  town  equal  affection  does 
not  exist : an  instance  was  even  known  of  one  individual  who  was  considered  rich,  and 
was  known  to  have  some  hundreds  of  pounds,  who  refused  to  maintain  his  parent,  and 
endeavoured  to  throw  him  on  the  mendicity  association.  The  support  of  the  aged  presses 
severely  on  the  younger  branches  of  the  family.  Unmarried  children  more  often  support 
an  aged  parent  than  married.  Many  of  the  former  sent  to  the  parent  the  greater  part  of 
their  wages.  When  a married  child  supports  its  parent,  if  the  latter  be  the  relation  of  the 
wife,  the  husband  is  annoyed,  and  if  of  the  husband,  the  wife  feels  so.  Parentage  is  felt  to 
give  a claim.  The  parent  lives  with  one  child,  and  the  rest  contribute,  or  the  parent  lives 
alone,  and  all  send  contributions.  Many  old  people  live  by  collecting  manure.  When 
supported  by  their  younger  relatives,  the  vicissitudes  common  to  them-equally  attach  to  the 
aged. 

Aged  people,  who  are  ashamed  to  beg  publicly,  solicit  food  of  their  neighbours  and  ac- 
quaintances, and  are  supported  by  those  who  have  known  them  in  better  times ; hut  it  is  not 
known  whether  the  young,  single,  labouring  men  subscribe  from  their  wages  for  the  support 
of  the  aged.  It  is  very  common  for  the  aged  poor  to  have  friends  in  the  colonies  from 
whom  they  receive  money. 

They  go  about  the  country  collecting  food ; they  generally  take  the  same  rounds.  The 
mendicity  association  has  tended  very  much  to  put  down  begging. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  subscribe  for  their  support  through  the  mendicity  only. 
It  is  much  complained  of  that  many  refuse  to  contribute,  and  thus  throw  the  whole  burthen 
on  their  more  benevolent  neighbours.  Those  who  have  least  subscribe  in  general  the  most. 
Absentees  give  little.  . ^ ' 

Sickness  is  regarded  as  the  first  claim  on  the  congregational  poor  lists,  and-rt  is  deemed 
more  respectable  to  be  thus  supported  than  by  begging-.  In  the  parish  of  Killowan  from 
SO  to  60  are  thus  relieved.  In  Coleraine  no  lists  areTcept ; most  of  the  collections  in  church 
and  meeting-houses  are  given  to  the  mendicity.  The  largest  sum  given  by  the  congrega- 
tion in  Killowan  is  from  6d.  to  is.;  from  3 d.  to  6 d.  in  Coleraine.  Food  is  never  given  by 
congregations. 

0.5.  n n 4 There 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 


Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 


Par.  Coleraine  and 
Kil/owen. 
Bar.  Coleraine. 


There  is  a mendicity  built  and  repaired  by  the  Beresford  family;  it  is  not  ■ , 
solely  for  any  sex  or  religious  persuasion  ; it  is  capable  of  containing  40*  it  is 

* -p  inuort  the  institnlinn.  At  firaf-  on  ;nrl  tilled  for 


want  of  funds  to  support  the  institution.  At  first,  an  indisposition  to  enter  it v“ 1UC 

common,  and  even  lately  some  poor  have  voluntarily  left  it.  More  anxiety  how*, W3S  ver>' 
in  is  displayed  than  formerly.  The  deserving  poor  are  glad  of  the  institution  • fS’ t0  ?et 
serving-  prefer  the  more  profitable  trade  of  begging.  Thirty-five  shillin<>s  a weL.i  ,,Unde- 
T ■ tV  main^ain  the  30  inmates ; but  the  Sunday’s  maintenance  is  supplied!  in  addition  iT*?4 

3 Peebles’ Es<1*  charitable  individuals  of  the  town.  The  institution  belongs  to  the  Marquis  0fw'(yfte 
A nominal  rent  only  is  paid  for  the  house.  Subscribers  of  a guinea  and  unvvardfh  ‘ 
vote ; all  such  have  equal  power.  Relief  is  confined  to  such  poor  as  have  rPI;J  I6.4' 
Coleraine  seven  years  previously  to  1 825,  when  the  mendicity  was  established  Thn 
are  unable  to  work  do  not,  by  any  of  the  foregoing  measures,  obtain  more  than  Tv  0 
necessaries  of  life.  Those  who  are  able  to  work  in  the  mendicity  are  allowed  half  J *1  -® 
earnings,  to  purchase  tea  or  tobacco,  &c.  All  luxuries  arc  denied,  unless  thevfean 
cured  m this  way , which  regulation  forms  the  principal  objection  with  tile 
pooty  who  have  preferred  begging  to  entering  the  institution.  There  is  no  partionh,  52 
ol  shame  in  labourers  to  allow  their  relations  to  enter  the  almshouse.  Two-third.  ,,?  A 6 
certainly  could  not  have  provided  for  the  wants  of  age  by  the  earnings  of  their  youth  5 
the  attempts  are  rare,  as  the  probability  of  success  is  small.  The  feneral  opiLn  of  £ 
parish  is  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  poor  in  institutions.  p 1 he 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Dnmachose, 
including  Town  of 
Nextlovm  Lima- 
vaddy. 

Bar.  Kenaught. 


David  Catiier,  esq.,  j.  r. — Mr.  Cole,  grocer — Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon.— Mr.  Doherty 
grocer.  Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent. — Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers. — Robert  Henry' 
court-keeper.  Mr.  Hunter,  grocer— Mr.  Lane,  solicitor.— Marcus  M'Causland,  esq  j t 
— -Samites  M'Coy,  small  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  M'Doxoiicn,  romnu-catholic  curate.— Mr.  M lom 

hnendraper.— Mr.  O’Hagan,  schoolmaster — Rev.  Mr.  Olmiert,  rector Mr.  O’Neil,  baker-' 

Rev.  Mr.  Pouter,  Presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Proctor,  grocer— Rev.  Mr.  Steer,  prenbyleiiii 
minister. — Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  farmer. 


The  number  of  aged  destitute  persons  is  about  go,  the  population  being  5,000.  About 
10  01  15  are  only  able  to  go  out  and  beg;  many  more  arc  begged  for  by  others.  Few  or 
none  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  but  many  are  aided;  about  10  only  are  supported  in 
11s  way.  None  are  entirely  supported,  but  many  aided  by  congregational  collections.  The 
?Th,!,s  ' a?d  that  °f  thc  largest  presbyterian  congregation,  contain  from  50  to  60  names 
each ; that  of  a smaller  one  from  10  to  12.  The  weekly  collections  at  the  roman-catholic 
cnapel  are  applied  to  repair  the  building,  but  on  every  second  or  third  Sunday  a collection, 
. ,aSinS  l0ra  5s'  *°  ias  been  made  for  some  poor  individuals  of  the  congregation;  at 
east  ao  are  supported  by  their  relatives,  but  none  by  thc  rich.  Mr.  Outliers thought  four 
hr,  f,Ve'.^  wfre  above  60  years  of  age;  he  had  many  about  30,  two  more  than 

IJ  , rs'  ^ Causland  employs  from  20  to  30  labourers,  and  has  one  above  70,  and 
two  above  60  years  of  age.  ' 

1 ^ ^ j 81 G *n  Sencr{d  supported  by  the  young  of  their  own  family ; they  arc  much  oftener 
ntrl,p0'v  stra?6®rs:  Their  support  is  often  considered  a burthen,  especially  by  those 
f aJe  arn|hes  of  their  own;  but  this  feeling  arises  not  from  want  of  inclination  but 
loi  Want  of  means.  Messrs.  Steir  and  Olphert  said,  it  is  not  as  common  as  it  ought  to  be 
f “T1 1 1 6 i°  dri,,tbe  suPP0l  t oP  the  destitute  falls  oftenest  upon  those  not  connected  with 
by  blood-  Tbe  younger  are  scarcely  able  to  support  the  old.  " None,”  said  Mr. 
»ri._  V -i  1 C°uld  p?  Sp  bat  those  of  a griping  disposition,  and  those  are  never  willing.” 
D-Pnpr.il  d+i  y °?enJeel  mteraall.y  tlle  burthen  of  the  support  of  its  parent;  but  as  it  is 
feldni  « the  m°jfc  a^ecl.'°nate  oblId  who  undertakes  it,  and  not  the  best  off,  the  feeling  is 
“Ffssed;  ill  will  therefore  is  never  produced.  The  degree  of  relationship  which 
sii nnnrtor)  Parentag«  only.  Tvvo.uncles  and  one  aunt  were  known  to  have  been  thus 

Smllv thVvors  m Seneral.  but  most  affectionate  of  their  children,  the  aged 
Kvpi  inni-I  'Jhe  ?itber  cblld[en  sometimes  giving  a little  assistance.  Mr.  Olphert  has 
beino-  nftpn  tm”  ?ine  °b‘  d m a/amdy  support  the  parent;  the  younger  branches 

n ° . .1  , ,se  v®f  ia  *be  greatest  distress,  are  of  course  unable  to  give  suitable  suste- 

Thl*’  *0>  observed  Mr.  Porter,  “are  often  obliged  to  have  recoume  to 
begging.  The  aged  suffer  equally,  if  not  more  than  their  children. 

bv Zr’ wefrth°Ut.  lat,VeS.’  and.w,ho  havc  been  in  better  circumstances,  are  supported 
“fr? m IS  IT  neighbour  to  neighbour.  " They  get  a morsel,”  said  Mr.  M‘£-v 
sunnm-t  nf A S°m  any  oue-  The  single  labourers  never  subscribe  for  the 

r ; vsed<  t!10U>r!!, there  18  a.  savings’  bank  in  the  town.  Unless  the  children  have 
tithonf  nLivn!n  WT’Ch  hey  may  1,ve  when  0ut  of  work«  the  aged  must  frequently  be 
the  co“on?es  1 £ M J"®  aT*8f  am°Unt,  ot'  about  Z>°1  is  sent  yearly  to  this  parish  from. 
A hntrctiparl  nf^fl^  ^ S i J1218  known  7^  and  others  10Z.  sent  over  in  orders  on  Liverpool. 
k / ■ MrM  of  flaxseed  lias  been  frequently  sent,  the  average  value  of  which  is  from  si  to 
nar’t  of  u ll7  19/'  ff*  J°  a labourin&  ®au  who  was  not  a pauper.  The  greater 

I-  el Inr  r y 18  Wi1ed  t0  tabe  over  the  famiIy  to  those  who  have  emigrated, 
beiffafs  arpbSrt  T!  y’  , not  decayed  persons,  carry  wallets  to  collect  food.  Common 
Joe^gars  are  much  better  off  than  the  old,  who  live  with  relations,  or  even  than  labourers; 

yet' 
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yet  notwithstanding  there  is  a very  great  disinclination  to  commence  begging;  but  when 
once  begun  it  is  generally  continued.  ° 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  from  the  gentry ; but  a fund  was  established  in  November 
1832,  amounting  to  nearly  144/.,  from  which  clothes  are  given  to  the  poor  on  their  finding 
security  for  the  payment  of  the  full  value,  by  instalments  of  id.  per  week  on  every  is  • 
367.  is  the  average  value  of  the  articles  given.  Last  year,  from  the  shop  being  closed  owing  ■ 
to  cholera,  it  was  only  about  20/.  No  article  given  out  exceeds  in  value  13s.  If  the  whole 
sum  be  paid  at  once  there  is  a reduction  made  of  id.  in  each  is.  If  the  gentry  support 
the  old  at  all,  it  is  from  a common  subscription  fund,  there  being  no  pensioners.  Complaint 
is  made  that  contributions  of  this  kind  are  in  the  inverse  proportion  to  the  means  of  the 
donors.  IN o relief  whatever  is  given  by  absentees. 

Those  of  the  protestant  congregational  list  are  generally  about  60,  some  about  80  years 
old,  and  only  one  or  two  young  females  about  20.  Poor  respectable  housekeepers  are  pre- 
ferred, and  destitution  is  the  only  claim.  Those  on  the  presbyterian  list  are  all  above  40  • 
those  supported  m this  way  are  more  modest  and  respectable,  and  would  be  ashamed  to  bee*  " 
There  are  trom  50  to  60  on  the  protestant  list,  as  many  on  large  presbyterian  lists,  and  from 
10  to  12  on  a smaller  one.  From  the  established  church  collections  they  give  from  ”s  to 
35.  quarterly  (the  weekly  collection  being  from  6s.  to  12s.)  to  each  individual.  From  'the 
larger  presbyterian  collection,  which  amounts  to  i5s.  or  16s.  weekly,  from  1 s.  to  a 5.  a week 
is  given  to  each  person.  Mr.  Porter’s  collection  amounts  to  from  2 s.  to  4 s.,  the  sum  o-iven 
to  each  being  is.  per  quarter.  Food  is  not  generally  given,  but  Mr.  Steer  sometimes  pavs 
money  into  a hucksters  shop,  to  the  account  of  a poor  person,  whose  character  rendem  it 
likely  that  money  might  be  badly  laid  out.  Clothes,  shoes,  hats  and  blankets  have  been 
frequently  given  him ; 3.5  ™,r  of  shoes  were  given  by  him  in  one  year.  There  is  no  alms- 
house.  None  except  regular  beggars  can  obtain  more  than  bare  necessaries.  Wacms  are 
about  4s.  0 a.  a week  for  constant  employment;  for  this  a labourer  can  only  obtain  bare 
necessaries.  None  of  them  have  money  in  the  savings’  bank,  though  if  possible  it  was  the 
opinion  of  all  that  they  would  endeavour  to  lay  by.  Mr.  Cather  remarked,  that  parents  of 
two  or  three  grown-up  children  might  perhaps  save  something,  children’s  wages  being  from 
3d.  to  4 d.  a day.  Labourers  are  better  off  in  the  country  than  in  towns.  Mr.  Proctor 
knew  a labourer  who  with  Ins  wife,  was  better  off  than  most  mechanics.  The  opinion  of 
the  parish  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  supporting  those  completely  impotent  from  a°c 
especially  it  the  assistance  was  given  to  them  in  their  own  houses.  r ' 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Doherty,  wandering  beggar — ltev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  clergyman. — John  Irwanj  - 

farmer  50  acres. King,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Kyle,  collector  of  county  cess  — 

Michael  M'Closkey,  farmer  22  acres.— Michael  M'Closkey,  farmer  1 2 acres.-Mr.  Mitchell, 
churchwarden — Henry  Morrison,  grocer.— Andrew  Mullen,  small  farmer  seven  or  eight 

acres— James  O’Hagan,  Farmer  16  acres. O’Kane,  woollen  draper. -Andrew  Quigley,  • 

farmer  11  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  protestant  rector. — Michael  Ross,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer 

Bryan  M'Tague,  and  several  other  labourers. 

N‘  B"  ~Tlle  small  farmers  in  this  district  all  labour  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  both  classes. 

*i  P°PuLlatlon  of  above  8,000  there  are  in  this  union  probably  150  persons  who  are 
^ T1.  ag^’  ?f  whom  at  least  5°  support  themselves  by  begging ; about  80  are 
nn  U 1 • 1 >r  re‘atlons--  who  are  in  most  cases  very  hard  pushed  in  doino-  so.  They 

top=  a jtay  in,Tt  ie  house  and  not  look  for  anything  if  they  were  sure  of  two  meals  of  pota- 
aZ  fr^y'  * °ne  are,.suP.Ported,  but  many  are  aided  by  congregational  collections.  There 
tlmco  „ 1 °i  20  aPP  lca1tJOus  weekly  at  the  chapel,  where  the  collection  is  appropriated  to 
AbZt  Wh°  are  UnJabLIe  \°  JS°  out‘  From  to  30  are  incapable  of  a day’s  work. 
rrn°are  s“PP°rted  by  their  ™ghb<>ars,  and  very  few  by  the  richer  classes,  perhaps 
thorn*  if  1,  7bereare1  few  working  above  60  years;  they  generally  fail  from  601065, 
fh  “ We  fed  and  clothed  during  their  lives,  they  would  then  be  strong.  After  that 
JE  Jfey  v6  n0t?  \n  general»  able  for  a full  day’s  labour,  and  get  only  6d.  or  8d.  a day  as 
Th  iJ°U,n°  labourers  are  preferred  even  at  higher  prices. 
lodtrinrr°  +R10  g've  “P  tbe'r  farms  to  their  children  generally  bargain  with  them  for  their 
e grass  of  a cow,  and  a bushel  of  meal  at  certain  periods.  Quarrels,  however, 
fompo  Ti6S  fk  Place ,with  the  daughter-in-law,  and  frequently  the  destitution  of  the  child 
old  K,  * • tather  t0  beS-  The  younger  branches  of  the  family,  if  at  all  able,  support  the 
relaH  ln  many  cases  cannot  do  so.  It  is  not  looked  on  as  a duty  to  support  any  aged 
clairn'T  e^fePt  u parent ; yet  all  would  assist  the  old  if  they  possessed  the  power.  Now  the 
thp  p ° . nssistance  of  a relative  does  not  extend  beyond  the  first  degree,  but  would  if 
ieen?  °f  glv'ng  it  were  increased.  The  parents  generally  remain  with  the  child  who 
trad  ejT’  who,  in  this  district,  is  commonly  the  eldest;  the  younger  branches  go  to 
or  ?e  dauSbters  t0  service  ; all  their  service  money  being  often  paid  to  the  father 

them  1 6r’  1 e rent  wbose  Iantb  in  many  cases,  is  thus  defrayed;  the  unmarried  being 
ficipnSe  VGf  fSS  emban  assed,  can  afford  to  give  more.  They  sometimes  have  not  even  a suf- 
20  «>nCy  • od  f°r  themselves,  and  cannot  of  course  give  it  to  the  parents,  who  must  under- 
*■  q ve,y  Privation,  increased  in  magnitude,  to  which  the  younger  branches  are  subject.  The 
’5'  o o young 
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Impotent 
through  Age. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Par.  Dungiven  and 
Banagher. 

Bar.  Kenaught. 


young  who  are  to  earn  more  must  get  food  to  support  them  under  their  labour,  but  still  th 
willingly  divide  with  the  aged  whatever  they  have.  ey 

The  old  people  stay  a few  days  with  one  and  then  with  another  of  those  whom  old  a 
quaintance  has  attached  to  them.  Mr.  Ross  knew  seven  or  eight  instances  in  a verv  sm'li 
district  where  they  were  kept  in  neighbours'  houses  during  the  winter.  These  are,  inuMi 
cases,  persons  who  had  once  been  comfortable  in  their  circumstances.  The  single'men  tg 
not  in  the  habit  of  subscribing  to  their  support,  but  one  or  two  neighbours  go  about  and 
collect  for  them  when  very  badly  off.  They  usually  carry  with  them  a bag,  and  get  from  a 
couple  of  score  to  half  a hundred  or  a hundred  of  potatoes  in  a day.  They  often  collect  to 
the  value  of  from  10s.  to  15  s.  They  now  get  much  less  than  formerly,  but  the  farmere 
always  divide  with  them  even  more  than  they  are  able.  The  aged  who  do  not  beo-  depend 
entirely  on  the  employment  of  the  young,  and  when  it  fail's  are  left  totally  destitute 
£.  10.  was  sent  some  days  since  to  a labourer  here  from  his  sou  in  America,  who  .is  alabour- 
ing  man.  Two  brothers,  a weaver  and  a shoemaker,  who  have  been  three  years  in  America 
sent  first  50 /.  and  afterwards  10 1.  to  their  parents,  and  lately  paid  for  the  passage  of  an- 
other brother;  the  larger  sum  was  to  pay  off'  a bond  debt  on  the  farm  here.  A labouring 
man  (Scott,  who  has  been  seven  years  trafficking  in  America,  and  has  just  returned.)  has  sent 
over  altogether  at  least  100/.  Many  Irishmen  make  money  there  by  contracting  for  the 
public  roads.  Five  or  six  remittances  have  passed  through  Mr.  Ross’s  hands  in  the  last 
year.  Considerably  above  100/.  a year  conies  into  the  parish  in  this  way;  the  greater 
part  is  intended  to  pay  the  passage  over  of  some  of  the  relations  here. 

From  12  to  20  or  upwards  call  with  bags  at  a farmer’s  house  in  the  day;  those  whom 
Mr.  King  relieves  are  old  and  infirm  ; the  more  sturdy  will  not  wait  any  length  of  time  to 
get  2 d.  from  him.  In  one  district  of  the  parish  alone  there  are  nearly  40  professional 
beggars. 

Those  who  go  to  beg  are  much  worse  oft’  than  those  who  keep  in  the  houses  of  relatives. 
A beggar  woman  in  the  village  is  now  maintaining  her  son  and  his  wife;  the  old  beggar  can 
often  buy  tea  when  the  housekeepers  have  not  potatoes  ; the  latter  are  frequently  half 
starved  ; still,  however,  they  will  endure  any  privation  rather  than  beg. 

The  resident  gentry,  when  asked,  usually  subscribe,  but  the  absentees  never  do  anything 
towards  their  support.  “The  agents,  however,”  said  M'Closky,  “ give  sometimes  a little  to 
those  whom  they  have  first  ruined  by  rack-rents.” 

There  are  very  few  pensioners,  and  no  subscription -fund  raised  among  the  better  classes. 
They  give  to  the  neighbours  who  beg  for  the  poor,  and  there  are  very  few  residents  who  refuse 
to  contribute  something,  but  the  non-residents  wholly  avoid  it. 

The  list  of  the  roman-catholic  chapel  is  confined  to  those  who,  from  age  or  infirmity,  are 
unable  to  go  out.  The  collection  in  it  is  made  once  every  fortnight;  or  three  weeks,  and 
generally  averages  from  12s.  to  15s.  There  are  usually  from  12  to  20  applicants;  2s. Gd. 
is  the  highest  sum  given  to  each  person,  the  average  being  about  1 ,s.  They  sometimes  get 
clothing,  but  never  food.  None  but  roman-catholics  have  applied. 

The  presbyterian  collection  amounts  to  about  4 s.  weekly,  from  which  10  or  12  persons  are 
assisted  each  month,  receiving  from  1 s.  to  2 s.  6 a.  each.  On  the  protestant  church  list,  in 
part  of  Banagher  palish,  there  arc  35  persons,  who  are  generally  above  50  years  of  age. 
The  collection  averages  10/.  yearly;  and  relief  is  given  half-yearly,  in  sums  varying  from 
3 s.  to  8 s.,  to  each  person.  The  list,  or  collection  of  eight  of  the  poorest  townlands  in  the 
half  parish  of  Banagher,  could  not  be  ascertained,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  clergyman, 
On  the  church  list  in  Dungiven  are  48  persons,  very  few  of  them  under  40  years  of  age; 
they  are  generally  widows,  or  old  and  infirm  men.  The  largest  sum  collected  in  a year  was 
20 1.  a year,  but  this  was  under  peculiar  circumstances;  the  average  each  Sunday  is  from 
3 s.  to  4 s.  Orders  for  food  or  clothes  are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  given,  only  in  cases  where 
any  distrust  is  entertained  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  money  would  be  laid  out;  but  the 
applicants  in  general  say  they  are  in  debt,  and  would  prefer  the  money. 

None  of  these  lists  are  limited  to  a particular  persuasion. 

There  are  no  almshouses. 

None  except  regular  beggars  obtain  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  Last  year, 
when  cholera  was  feared,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Nowlan  were  appointed  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  poor ; they  found  the  misery  very  great  and  general.  One  woman,  who  had 
got  a blanket  from  Mr.  Ogibly,  had  been  obliged  to  convert  it,  first  into  a gown,  and  then 
into  a petticoat ; this  was  her  only  clothing  by  day  and  night.  The  poor  in  general  had  no 
bed  clothing.  The  labourers  would  much  rather  support  the  aged  at  their  own  houses,  « 
they  had  any  assistance  to  enable  them  to  do  so,  than  allow  them  to  go  into  almshouses. 

A single  man  with  5 s.  a week  might  lay  by  something;  and  if  the  labourer  had  three  or 
four  children,  who  could  get  3d!,  each  a day,  he  might  save  a little,  perhaps  \ l.  a year;  but 
from  this  they  generally  have  to  support  their  old  parents,  while  they  are  themselves  nearly 
naked.  Very  few  indeed,  if  any,  have  been  known  to  save  anything ; if  they  ever  got  1 «• m 
the  savings’  bank,  they  would  become  cautious ; if  not,  they  are  rarely  thrifty.  ., 

The  general  opinion  was  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  infirm  and  aged.  They  woo 
wish  to  assess  themselves  in  each  parish,  and  to  have  the  power  of  compelling  the  unwilling 
to  pay.  A still  more  popular  plan,  however,  would  be  to  tax  the  head  landlords  general  y 
throughout  the  country ; and  the  money  thus  collected  to  be  laid  out,  first,  in  proviamD 
employment  for  the  able-bodied,  and  afterwards  in  a provision  for  the  infirm  and  aged. 

Employment  is  considered  the  great  want.  If  a labouring  man  had  that  constantly.® 
5s-  & week,  he  would  very  rarely,  if  ever,  trouble  the  parislAvith  his  old  or  impotent  re 
tions.  Many  would  tax  the  absentees  higher  than  the  residents.  ..  :n 

If  this  tax  could  not  be  obtained,  a general  property  tax,  which  should  be  laid  on^ 
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higher  proportions  on  the  gentry  and  clergy  than  on  the  other  classes,  would  be  the  next 
object  of  desire. 

Rev.  Air.  Ross  would  agree  to  a tax  of  any  kind,  if  fairly  levied,  to  be  applied  to  provide 
for  the  old  and  infirm,  but  not  to  one  which  should  provide  labour. 

The  Government  valuation  would  in  any  case  be  considered  a fair  measure  of  the  assess- 
ment. If  the  assessment  lay  with  the  parish,  or  rather,  if  they  controlled  its  distribution, 
the  jealousy  of  the  tax-payers  would  prevent  any  mismanagement  of  its  application. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Airl — James  Anderson. — J.  Barclay,  shopkeeper — James  Chambers. — Alexander 
Clarke,  esq. — J.  Drips. — W. Forrester,  esq.,  j. p. — Mr. Henry,  apothecary. — J.  M'Cleland, 
shopkeeper — H.  M‘ Henry,  schoolmaster — P.  M'Kenna — Rev.  Spencer  Knox,  rector  of 
Maghera  and  Tubbermore. — A.  Miller. — S.  Moore,  grocer. — Mr.  Orr. — T.  Pettigrew 
shopkeeper.— D.  Scullion — James  Smith — A.  Wilson.— E.  Wilson. — Rev.  Air.  Vesey, 
protestant  curate. — Four  of  the  police,  and  several  labourers. 

The  number  of  destitute  persons  infirm  through  age  in  this  parish  could  not  be  accurately 
ascertained,  but  was  computed  by  Mr.  Knox  at  150,  the  population  being  1,400.  About 
60  beg,  and  perhaps  90  are  supported  by  their  relations,  with  the  assistance  of  their  neigh- 
bours. in  most  cases.  None  are  altogether  supported  by  congregational  collections ; there  are 
20  on  the  list  of  the  parish  church,  who  receive  small  aids ; none  are  entirely  supported  by 
the  richer  classes.  No  particular  age  can  be  pointed  out  at  which  the  working  classes 
become  incapable  of  supporting  themselves  by  labour;  it  varies  according  to  circumstances, 
many  being  strong  at  70. 

The  old  among  the  agricultural  population  are  as  a matter  of  right  supported  by  the 
younger  branches  of  the  family;  this  is  confined,  however,  to  the' children,  and  often  presses 
upon  them  very  severely,  so  that  disagreement  is  occasionally  the  consequence.  The  aged 
generally  live  with  an  unmarried  child,  and  very  few  of  the  lower  classes  can  afford  them 
proper  sustenance. 

The  aged  without  relatives  are  usually  beggars;  the  young  labourers  do  not  subscribe  for 
their  support.  When  the  young  are  out  of  employment,  great  inconvenience  is  felt  among 
the  cottiers  in  supporting  the  old.  A few  receive  money  from  friends  in  the  colonies. 

Many  go  about  with  wallets,  collecting  food,  and  they  are  much  better  fed  than  those  who 
depend  on  relatives ; still  there  is  a great  unwillingness  to  beg. 

None  of  the  gentry  subscribe  to  any  regular  fund,  but  many  of  the  residents  are  very 
charitable;  against  them  no  complaints  are  made;  but  the  absentees  contribute  nothing. 
The  general  opinion  appears  to  be,  that  that  duty  belongs  to  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  only.3 

Destitution  alone,  from  whatever  cause  arising,  gives  a claim  on  the  congregational  col- 
lections: this  is  deemed  more  respectable  than  begging.  There  are  20  on  the* church  list, 
10  on  the  presbyterian,  and  no  regular  list  in  the  roman-catholic  chapel.  The  largest  sum 
given  to  each  is  5 s.  quarterly  by  the  parish  church,  and  6 d.  monthly  by  the  presbyterian. 
There  is  no  almshouse. 

None  can,  by  any  resource,  obtain  more  than  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  There  is  not, 
generally,  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the  labourers  to  allow  their  relations  to  enter 
almshouses. 

Few  labourers  have  ever  been  known  to  lay  by  anything ; indeed,  they  cannot  do  so,  the 
highest  wages  being  is.  per  day,  and  employment  at  that  rate  very  uncertain ; they  are 
often  unemployed  in  winter  and  wet  days. 

The  general  opinion  of  the  parish  is  in  favour  of  affording  a shelter  to  the  infirm  through 
age  in  an  asylum,  on  a moderate  scale. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Archer,  farmer — G.  W.  Blathwaite,  esq.,  3.  p Mr.  John  Boyd,  farmer.— Mr. 

Archibald  Bradley,  farmer. — Mr.  Allan  Browne,  shopkeeper Josiah  Bryan,  esq. — 

Mr.  Duncan,  shopkeeper. — Doctor  Evans — Captain  Graves,  j.  p. — Mr.  Henry. — Mr.  Ed- 
ward Hull,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Little,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Nevin,  p.  p.— Doctor  Shannon. — 
Mr.  Thomas  Shannon,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Shingley,  farmer. — Andrew  Spotswood,  j.  p. 

Rev.  S.  Twigg,  curate. — Rev.  T.  J.  Vesey,  rector. — Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister. 
— Police,  labourers,  &c. 

There  are  about  150  aged  destitute  persons  in  this  parish,  not  quite  a fortieth  of  the 
wiole  population;  about  50  beg;  fully  100  are  assisted  and  supported  in  different  ways ; 
ana  about  60  who  beg  receive  assistance  also  from  relatives  ; extremely  few  are  supported 
y their  neighbours,  and  none  by  the  richer  classes.  About  four  in  20  labourers  are  above 
00JeFs  °M,  and  they  usually  become  incapable  of  working  when  between  40  and  70. 

Before  the  son  is  allowed  to  take  the  farm  which  belonged  to  his  old  father,  a bargain  is 
generally  made  by  the  landlord  or  bis  agent,  that  the  latter  shall  be  supported  from  the 
arm.  It  is  common  too  for  the  children  to  pay  the  rent  of  a cabin  and  potato  garden  for 
1 *jlr  ,Parent>  towards  whom  their  affection  is  generally  strong.  The  duty  of  supporting  the 
oicl  does  not  influence  any  but  the  children,  on  whom  it  frequently  presses  very  severely. 

I ™ost  affectionate  (not  the  child  who  is  best  off)  supports  the  parent.  It  is  general'ly 
aiso  the  unmarried  child,  and  the  parents  prefer  living  with  them,  and  seldom  go  from  one 
0-5'  002  child 
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C.  W.  Borrctt.Esq. 

’ :a  Peebles,  Esq. 


child  to  another.  The  pressure  on  the  child  from  supporting  the  parent  frequently  1 1 
ill-will  and  quarrels.  The  parent  in  general  fares  iu  the  same  way  as  the  child,  though  h&  k° 
is  to  labour  must  get  more  sustenance.  Both  suffer  when  work  is  scarce  and  provision,) 
None  of  the  aged  are  supported  by  their  neighbours,  or  by  subscriptions  from  the  vn 
labourers,  but  remittances  from  the  colonies  are  often  made  to  a considerable  amount  y°UD“ 
of  /)l.,  10  L and  15/.,  generally  to  bring  over  some  of  the  family.  ’ some 

The  regular  mendicant  is  much  better  off  than  the  poor  housekeeper,  and  the  latt 
often  reduced  to  one  bad  meal  in  the  day,  while  the  former  can  spend  money  in  ext"  *S 
p-ance.  The  disinclination  to  beg  is  therefore  not  so  great  as  it  oucdit  to  be.  rava' 


Blankets  and  clothing  are  generally  given  every  winter  from  a subscription  amontr  tl> 
ligher  classes.  A clothing  society  has  been  formed,  with  a capital  of  35/.,  frora  whicS  n 
to  800  persons  in  the  year  receive  assistance.  The  price  of  the  article  is  paid  by  weekT 
instalments  of  1 d.  in  the  shilling.  The  present  tax  on  benevolence  is  generally  proportionate 


to  the  poverty,  not  to  the  wealth  of  the  giver.  The  absentees  contribute  nothina.*^ 
Sickness  is  the  chief  claim  to  relief  from  the  congregational  poor  list;  relief  from  th‘ 
source  is  deemed  much  more  respectable  than  that  derived  from  begging.  There  are  40  on 
the  church  list,  and  20  on  the  presbyterian.  Many  arc  relieved  from0 the  roman-catholic 
chapel,  but  no  regular  list  of  these  is  kept : 3s.  half-yearly  is  the  maximum  given  to  those 
on  the  church  list,  and  1 s.  6d.  weekly  to  those  on  the  presbyterian.  Food  is  never  o-iven  bv 
congregations.  a J 

There  are  no  almshouses. 

Those  who  beg  obtain  inore  than  the  necessaries  of  life;  the  others  can  barely  support 
themselves  ; still  there  is  a great  disinclination  to  beg.  A labourer  could  not  lay  by  anv- 
tlnng ; in  the  town  they  are  less  sober  in  general  than  in  the  country,  probably  from  associat- 
ing with  servants  and  stable-boys  of  intemperate  habits.  The  general  opinion  of  the  parish 
was  favourable  to  a provision  for  the  infirm  through  age. 


Par.  Templemorc, 
including  City  of 
Londonderry. 
Barony, 

City  and  Liberty  of 
Londonderry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Alexander,  farmer  of  130  acres.— Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Institution. 
— Rev.  A.  Boyd,  curate  in  cathedral — John  Dennis,  shoemaker.— Hannah  Derlin,  gives 
lodging  to  beggars.— John  Deumott,  small  farmer  and  labourer.— John  Dogherty,  farmer, 

seven  acres — Gallagher,  bangbeggar. — Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer.— Rev. 

George  Hay,  presbyterian  minister.— John  Keeler,  publican.— Thomas  Lyons,  decayed 
farmer.— Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  guardian  of  deserted  children.— Rev.  William  M‘Clure,  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster — Jane  M'Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Lough- 

lin,  roman  catholic  bishop  of  Derry. — Martin,  mason. — James  Murray,  working 

tailor. — Rev.  O’Kane,  roman-catholic  curate.— Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer.— 

Ramsay’,  merchant. — Dr.  Regan. — Kitty  Rourice,  wife  of  a labourer,  obliged  to 

beg. — Ross  Smith,  esquire.— Christopher  Walsh,  labourer. 


The  number  of  destitute  old  persons  here  is  very  large,  amounting  probably  to  700. 
(population  nearly  20,000),  other  witnesses  said  one  in  20.  The  greater  number  of  those 
visited  by  the  Commissioners  were  in  the  greatest  state  of  poverty,  receiving  very  little  assist- 
ance in  any  way  from  others,  and  being  utterly  unable  to  make  anything  for  themselves.  We 
visited  a woman  85  years  of  age,  supporting  a crippled  daughter  of  40,  who  got  the  allow- 
ance of  one  person  from  the  mendicity.  This  did  not  nearly  support  them,  and  she  had  no 
other  resource  but  spinning,  and  no  relatives.  An  old  shoemaker,  who  could  make  two  pair 
of  women’s  shoes  in  a week,  at  1 s.  6 d.  a pair  profit,  could  not  get  work,  and  had  no  other 
means  of  support,  except  1 s.  a week  from  the  churchwardens,  all  which  he  laid  up  for  his 
rent : this  man  was  comparatively  well  off.  The  greater  number  having  no  resource  but 
begging,  to  which  at  least  100  are  obliged  to  resort,  few  are  supported  by  their  relations. 
All  the  old  persons  agreed  that  very  little  was  obtained  from  their  connexions,  and  that  even 
children  were  not  ready  to  afford  relief  to  their  aged  or  impotent  parents.  This  arises  partly 
from  want  oi  filial  affection,  and  partly  from  inability  to  assist  them.  The  clergy  said  that 
filial  affection  was  not  very  strong.  Some  supposed  half  were  supported  by  relations.  "I 
have  two  or  three  children,”  said  Browne,  “and  they  cannot  assist  me.”  About  70  Per_ 
sons,  who  were  once  comfortable,  are  supported  by  their  neighbours,  who  are  often  kinder 
than  their  children.  The  number  supported  by  the  rich  is  not  known.  Mr.  Knox  had 
some  pensioners.  The  poor  generally  fail  after  60,  being  heart-broken  in  their  youth. 
Kourke  s husband,  though  aged  but  40,  was  quite  unable,  from  misery  and  bad  food,  for 
a full  day’s  work.  “ They  fail,”  said  Browne,  “from  50  upwards;  the  cold  gets  into  their 
bones.  ’ All  agreed  they  could  seldom  labour  after  50. 

The  old  people,  on  resigning  their  land  to  the  young,  think  they  have  a right  to  support, 
and  generally  bargain  for  a freedom  of  provisions,  &c.,  and  sometimes  sue  before  the  assist- 
ant barristers  for  breach  of  the  agreement;  the  magistrates,  however,  or  gentry,  generally 
settle  such  matters.  Filial  affection  is  not  strong  here.  Thomas  Lyons,  who  from  bad 
times  had  to  give  up  his  farm,  had  three  married  children,  none  of  whom  would  help  him- 
All  agreed  Derry  was  a bad  place  to  bring  up  children  in  ; they  did  not  do  as  they  ought 
for  their  parents.  Owens  said  his  family  would  never  let  him  want  as  long  as  they  had 
anything  to  give.  Their  own  support  presses  very  heavy  on  the  young,  yet  much  less  than 
that  of  the  old,  who  cannot  help  themselves.  The  child  who  gets  the  land  in  the  country 
is  generally  considered  bound  to  support  his  parents;  in  town,  the  children  divide  it  between 
them,  who  are  usually  in  trade  or  at  service.  Little  ill-feeling  is  produced.  They  say  they 
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bad  heart.  The  relationship  which  is  considered  to  entitle  to  support,  does  not  Impotent 
^bevond  the  first  degree.  Uncles  and  aunts  may  take  care  of  themselves,  said  Gal-  through  Age. 

extern  ^ erajjy  stay  with  the  child  holding  the  land,  who  in  the  country  is  

a= 16  'n„  *hp  eldest  Browne  says,  occasionally  in  turn  with  them  ; sometimes  three  days,  Ulster, 

FTseldom  so  long.  The  relations  are  themselves  often  reduced  to  a meal  a day  of  dry  Co-  Londonderry, 
potatoes,  and  cannot  afford  better  to  the  old,  especially  when  they  are  out  of  work,  and  all  Eiaminalions  (akcn  by 
hut  driven  to  begging  themselves.  C.  W.  Borreit,  Esq. 

Those  who  were  once  comfortable  go  from  one  neighbour  to  another,  but  stay  longer  than  James  Peebles,  Esq. 
one  or  two  ni°  hts.  In  the  generality  of  cases,  a meal  of  potatoes  once  in  the  month  is  - 

sufficient  to  give  those  who  thus  go  about  The  single  labourers  never  subscribe  ™r-  ^tmyiemore, 
t tk  fppoir  hen  the  young  are* without  work,  the°old  suffer  excessively.  One  rf 

woman  who  had  scrofula  in  the  leg,  and  was  supported  by  the  mother  begging,  received 
10Z  for  herself,  and  10/.  for  her  mother,  from  a married  sister  in  America,  who  from  ill-  f 

health  was  unable  to  send  more.  A man  living  near  her  received  10  /.  from  Uvo  daughters  tity  anci  i.mcrty  ot 
out  there  also,  and  some  money  to  bring  out  others  of  the  family. 

Sums  varying  from  10/.  to  20 1.  have,  to  the  knowledge  of  witnesses,  been  sent  over;  “ 
in  fact  no  calculation  can  be  made  of  the  large  sums  sent  to  the  residents  of  Derry  from 
friends  abroad. 

The  destitute  old  o-enerally  go  about  the  country  with  bags,  and  collect  potatoes,  meal,  &c. 

Those  who  beg  are  better  off’  than  those  supported  by  relations,  but  endure  more  suffering 
from  weather,  &c. 

They  will  in  general  half  starve  before  they  beg,  and  take  one  meal  m preference  to 
doino-  so;  "going  out”  is  the  last  extremity;  they  do  not  wish  their  distress  to  be 
known.  , 

There  is  no  regular  subscription  for  their  support ; some  tew  get  their  cabins  rent-free. 

Owens  had  his  cabin  thus  rent-free,  who  had  worked  with  one  man  44  years;  but  many  pro- 
prietors are  not  so  generous.  “ They  very  seldom  give  more  than  pay  for  what  you  do,” 
said  Browne.  " I wrought  for  one  man  for  20  years,  and  would  just  get  a handful  of  potatoes 
from  him,  like  any  other  beggar.  I lived  too  22  years  in  one  house,  and  my  landlord  never 
gave  me  a 6 d.,  nor  have  I called  on  him  since  I began  to  beg.”  Absentees  (with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  London  companies)  never  afford  any  assistance. 

Those  on  the  congregational  lists,  as  well  as  those  in  the  mendicity,  are  generally  old, 
as  being  more  destitute  than  others ; but  there  is  no  particular  age  which  entitles  to  support, 
general  destitution  only  being  considered  : this  is  looked  upon  as  a much  more  respectable 
mode  of  obtaining  relief  than  begging.  Many  are  on  the  presbyterian  list,  especially  who 
would  not  beg.  Mr.  Hay’s  congregation  had  two  lists;  on  one  ot  which  were  44  persons, 
who  obtained  1 1.  quarterly ; on  the  other  23,  who  got  as.  GrZ.  quarterly.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction of  religious  persuasion;  but  decayed  roomkeepers  are  preferred,  generally  those 
who  are  old  and  are  of  good  characters,  and  a good  recommendation,  signed  by  three  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation,  is  required.  The  list  formerly  contained  200,  but  owing  to  the 
large  number,  they  were  but  scantily  relieved.  The  collection  is  about  224-.  a week,  and  it 
is  believed  that  tiie  sums  given  are  generally  well  employed.  Mr.  Boyd’s  congregational 
collection  formerly  amounted  to  150 1.  annually.  There  are  two  lists ; those  on  the  general 
list  receive  relief  twice  a year,  at  Easter  and  Christmas,  varying  according  to  the  collections ; 
there  are  70  on  this  list,  mostly  aged  females;  but  there  is  no  religious  distinction  ; 26 
roman-catholics.  The  congregation  sometimes  recommend  persons  of  weak  mind.  On  the 
weekly  list  are  24,  all  belonging  to  the  church  of  England,  and  “ old  residents ;”  they  receive 
from  Qd.  to  l s.  6 d.  each ; the  sick  arc  put  on  the  list  for  a short  time,  some  from  three  to 
six  weeks.  The  roman-catholic  collections,  amounting  annually  to  about  1 6 1.,  are  made 
three  times  a year  for  persons  in  great  distress;  character  is  always  considered.  There  is 
a fund,  denominated  “ Stanley’s  fund,”  which  gives  30s.  a year  to  30  decayed  housekeepers  ; 
it  is  paid  at  November ; and  in  no  case  has  a pensioner  on  it  been  removed  from  ill  conduct ; 
residence  only  is  required,  and  there  are  many  applicants  for  vacancies.  The  Spinning 
Fund  has  a grant  of  20 1.  a year  from  the  Irish  Secretary,  and  receives  3/.  annually  Irom  the 
hisses  Knox;  it  is  thus  supported,  but  it  is  now  declining.  It  gives  employment  to  400 
old  spinuers,  fully  half  the  number  unable  to  leave  the  house.  They  give  security  for  the 
flax  provided,  and  receive  2 A iZ.  a hank  for  spinning  it;  they  could  not  themselves  make 
more  than  1 \d. ; the  proceeds  therefore  do  not  meet  the  expenses.  The  fund  last  year 
amounted  to  264 1.  it  was  found  necessary,  from  the  number  of  applicants,  to  limit  the 
assistance  to  the  city  and  liberties  of  Derry.  It  is  managed  by  a lady,  named  Mrs.  Chitham. 

There  is  no  almshouse  except  the  mendicity.  Those  who  are  unable  to  work  cannot  pos- 
sibly obtain  more  by  any  or  every  resource  than  mere  necessaries.  The  number  of  appli- 
cants to  all  is  so  numerous,  that  many  fail  of  obtaining  relief ; they  would  prefer  3d.  in  their 
own  houses  to  6d.  in  an  institution.  " I would  rather,”  said  Owens,  “ have  half  the  com- 
forts and  stay  with  my  family.”  In  this,  Browne  agreed.  “ There  is  a great  disinclination 
to  institutions,”  said  Mr.  Alexander;  “ they  do  not  understand  them.”  They  always  prefer 
their  liberty,  and  their  relations  like  that  they  should  have  it.  A single  man  with  an  in- 
dustrious family  might  lay  by  something,  but  a man  with  a young  family  can  barely  sup- 
nni-l  tl,„™  T J 1 anf  r,n  n d mOtLei  tO 


port  them.  Lyons,  when  earning  is.  4 d.  a day,  with  three  children  and  an  old  mother  to 

.snrmnrf  1,-J  l-:.i  • S . \ * A It  oil  Inmr  nnr.P  ; he  IS  85  years 

r a house, 
1 meat,  he 

3id  save  10  /.  above  his  rent°at  that  time^  with  the  produce  of  his  wife’s  spinning  joined  to 


•support,  had  laid  up  something,  but  was  obliged  to  spend  it  all  long  since; 
old.  Brown  has  a wife  and  eight  young  children  ; he  paid  four  guineas  a year  for  a house, 
garden,  a cow’s  grass,  and  3 J roods  of  ground;  yet  on  io<Z.  aday,  and  his  own  meat,  he 


Jis  own  labour  ; he  was  wortFiosTa  week  : on  the  10  /.  saved,  he  reared  his  young  family. 
The  witnesses  all  agreed  that  the  labourers  all  would  save,  if  their  earnings  permitted  them, 
0.*;.  b « o o and 
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Impotent  and  that  if  secure  of  5 s.  a week,  he  would  never  allow  his ’family  to  boo-.  JVIr  A1 
Tiinouou  Act.  thought  the  general  feeling  was  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  old  and  infirm  but  M ^ 
~ was  a great  fear  of  jobbing  and  the  English  system.  All  agreed  that,  if  n*,.u  l..-  , tlere 
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relief.  Under  the  present  system,  I have  often  done  so,  and  therefore  believe  that^the 
poor-rate,  if  levied,  must  be  in  a short  time  double  or  treble  its  first  amount.  In 
Scotland,  the  system  has  proved  decidedly  injurious,  although  there  is  not  the  same 
power  of  compulsion.”  The  other  objections  made  wore  as  follows:  that  if  a parochial 
assessment  were  made,  it  must  be  unjust,  because  some  parishes  could  not  support  their 
own  poor,  while  other  more  wealthy  parishes  would  be  taxed  to  a much  less  amount.  If 
however  a general  assessment  were  made,  there  would  be  no  accurate  discrimination  in 
selecting  objects,  for  all  would  be  less  sparing  of  a general  fund,  and  no  one  would  take  on 
himself  the  part  of  selector;  while  by  any  general'  tux  the  industrious  parish,  which  had 
raised  itself  from  pauperism,  would  be  unfairly  taxed  to  relieve  the  indolent  and  idle. 
Dr.  Rogan  was,  however,  the  only  witness  (of  those  separately  examined)  who  did  not 
believe  the  good  of  a poor-law  properly  constituted  to  outweigh  its  evils.  “ The  only  poor- 
law,”  said  he,  “ to  which  I would'agree  would  be,  to  push  to  the  utmost  the  present  chari- 
ties, by  which  in  each  county  relief  is  afforded,  and  to  extend  them  as  far  as  possible.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  lunatic  asylum:  we  can  accommodate  150,  while  800  require  aid:  then 
again,  how  is  a man  who  breaks  his  leg  in  Moncymore,  31  miles  off,  to  get  here  to  the 
county  infirmary?  it  would  be  most  useful  and  by  110  means  expensive  to  add  an  hospital 
ward  to  each  dispensary.  These  arc  modes  of  relief  which,  without  danger,  you  may  extend 
as  far  as  possible,  because  no  one  will  get  a broken  leg  or  become  insane  in  order  to  have  a 
claim  on  them  ; but  in  poverty  it  is  so  easy  to  drop  a step,  that  I would  not  hold  out  any 
/ inducement  to  do  so.”  M r.  Hay  said,  “ I and  all  here  would  agree  in  the  extension  of  the 

charitable  institutions,  and  would  strongly  desire  such  an  extension  ; but  I would  certainly 
afford  relief  to  the  impotent  and  infirm,  and  to  them  only ; to  the  poor,  generally,  I would 
give,  as  far  as  the  means  of  the  fund  permitted,  every  facility  to  employment,  but  never 
give  them  a right  to  demand  it.”  The  great  danger  of  giving  employment  is  said  to  be, 
that  when  it  ceases,  as  it  must  necessarily  do,  the  labourer  is  thrown  back  upon  society 
after  having  been  accustomed  to  greater  comforts.  I believe,  with  Sir  William  Temple, 
that  if  you  once  accustom  them  to  activity,  the  habits  of  industry  thus  acquired  continue 
with  them,  and  would  lead  them,  when  driven  from  employment  elsewhere,  to  expend  their 
labour  on  their  own  farms.  Our  present  small  farmers  would,  I am  sure,  be  led  in  this  way 
to  improve  and  extend  their  system  of  cultivation,  and  our  labourers  would  follow  their 
example,  and  endeavour  to  become  farmers.  It  may  be  said  that  in  any  system  which  afforded 
employment  there  would  be  jobbing  and  partiality.  If  this  were  guarded  against,  as  it 
might  be,  I would  take  my  chance  of  remedying  the  possible  evil,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
certain  good.  In  this  opinion  almost  all  concurred.  Mr.  M'Clain  said,  “ I have  some  fear 
0 interfering  with  private  charity,  but  I think  a power  of  compulsion  absolutely  necessary, 
as  many  refused  to  contribute  who  are  more  able  to  do  so  than  our  present  subscribers.” 
x r.  K.  smith  was  in  favour  of  both  a general  and  a partial  assessment:  the  general  one  so 
light  as  not  to  affect  the  partial;  the  partial  one  so  heavy  as  not  to  be  influenced  by  the 
general.  Ihe  general  I would  apply  to  the  poor  districts,  the  partial  one  to  each  parish  se- 
parately ; then  those  among  whom  employment  was  general  would  assist  those  who  had  none, 
while  they  would  also  reap  the  benefit  of  the  paucity  of  their  own  paupers.  The  more 
minute  you  make  the  assessment  aud  the  administration  of  it,  the  better.  All  agreed  in  this 
remark,  as  well  as  recommending,  in  a system  of  employment,  piecework  as  the  surest  way 
ot  economising  labour  and  prevent  jobbing,  and  while  the  wages  should  be  a degree  lower 
than  the  ordinary  ones-of  the  country,  Mr.  Smith  would  wislfto  see  something  on  the  plan 
ot  our  mendicity  m each  parish.  “ I would  assess  every  landholder  in  proportion  to  Jus 
beneficial  interest,  so  that  if  his  lands  were  set  at  a rack  rent,  lie  should  pay  all  the  tax;” 
anci  added,  he  and  others  would  wish  a per  centage  on  value  to  be  levied  according  to  the 
Ordnance  survey.  Dr.  M‘L.  said  poor-laws  are  greatly  wanted-  many  die  of  starvation, 
not  immediately,  but  gradually.  In  towns  the  burthen  of  the  poor  falls  generally  on  the 
merchants,  whom  a general  taxation  would  relieve.  I would  lighten  the  tax  on  the  occupying 
tenant,  but  not  take  it  completely  off  him.  The  gentry  would  not  ugree  to  that.  The  first 
infirm  poor‘laws  ou§llt  to  be>  t0  provide  employment,  and  then  to  assist  the  aged  and 

If  their  relations  had  employment  they  would  never  allow  them  to  beg ; all  abhor  it,  and 
are  driven  to  it  by  want  and  misery. 


to  assess  itself,  it  would  be  only  to  provide  for  the  old,  infirm  and  sick,  and  not  to  Were 
employment;  they  thought,  even  for  this,  a compulsory  power  absolutely  necessary  an 
would  prefer  a tax  on  the  head  landlord,  which  would  provide  employment  for  the  W 
bodied  out  of  work,  as  well  as  for  the  sick  and  old ; but  knowing  that  the  landlord  6" 
a Member  of  Parliament,  they  did  not  think  lie  would  tax  himself,  and  therefore  tho  "hr 
that  though  his  land  at  present  was  set  at  exorbitantly  high  rents,  lie  would  either  la  th 
burthen  immediately  on  the  occupying  tenants,  who  are  unable  to  bear  it,  or  add  to  his  re  t 
as  the  leases  dropped.  Any  system  of  employment  would  be  most  desirable,  and  die  n"  S 
would,  if  they  had  work,  willingly  support  their  own  sick  and  aged.  Mr.  Colouho 
would  raise  the  tax  as  county  cess,  but  would  make  employment  the  principal  obieT 
Dr.  Rogan  believed  that  u legal  provision  was  decidedly  injurious  to  social  feelino-. 
is,”  said  lie,  “possible  perhaps,  but  very  improbable,  that  if  a legal  provision  were  made 
equal  caution  would  be  experienced  in  selecting  suitable  objects  for  relief;  a public  fund  is 
thought  inexhaustible.  It  is  experience  that  leads  me  to  this  conclusion.  I feel  that  if 
I had  been  distributing  a general  fund,  in  no  case  that  I remember  would  I ’ 
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SICK  POOR. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Boroughes,  labourer Joseph  Botiierill,  servant  to  Mr.  St.  George. — John  Burke,  esq. 

—Rev  J.  Fitzgerald,  roman-catholic  rector. — Dr.  Hartnett. —Dr.  Kelly — James  Lynch, 
labourer— Rev.  J.  Mara,  protestant  rector. — John  O’Flagiierty,  esq. — John  Ryan,  labourer. 

r j jyjA jjsergh  St.  George,  esq.,  Headford  Castle — Mr.  C.  Jamieson. — Lawrence  Toole, 

carman.— Rev.  J.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  families  of  the  sick;  the  dispensary 
doctor  generally  states  the  case  to  the  landlord,  if  they  are  in  distress,  and  procures  relief.— 

(St  George.) Collections  are  sometimes  made,  to  which  all  classes  contribute.  Mr.  St. 

Georo-e  takes  care  of  all  that  get  sick  in  town. — (King.) -There  is  a loan  fund  principally 

to  assist  the  poor  tradesmen  and  shopkeepers  of  the  town ; it  was  established  within  the  last 
vear  and  appears  to  go  on  well.  Small  sums,  from  one  to  five  pounds,  and  sometimes 
eio-ht  are  lent  out  without  interest,  payable  by  instalments  (weekly)  of  one  shilling  in  the 
pound ; whiskey  dealers  are  excluded,  and  the  funds  confined  as  much  as  possible  to  house- 
holders ; two  securities  are  required  for  the  repayment.  It  is  generally  tolerably  easy  to 
obtain  persons  to  attend  the  sick ; the  family  is  sometimes  initiated  into  habits  of  beg- 
ging, by  being  obliged  to  ask  relief  during  the  visitation  of  sickness,  but  I do  not  think  it 
o-enerally  has  that  effect. 

° I think  a labourer,  if  constantly  employed,  could  lay  by  what  would  support  his  family, 
and  provide  for  him  during  his  illness ; a cottier  tenant  and  small  farmer  could  do  the  same. 
I think  providing  food,  fuel,  See.  for  those  who  from  sickness  would  be  unable  to  procure  it 
themselves,  would  be  an  excellent  system,  and  one  which  would  not  be  likely  to  beget  a 
habit  of  idleness ; hut  it  would  require  proper  control,  or  the  dispensaries  would  make  it 
a job.  Sickness  often  destroys  the  few  comforts  which  a labourer  possesses,  and  renders 
him  reckless;  therefore,  I think  it  should  undoubtedly  be  provided  against.  Refusing- 
relief  to  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  nourishment  for  themselves,  leaves  them  much 

longer  unable  to  render  any  assistance  to  himself  or  to  others. — {St.  George.) Having 

ma3e  inquiries,  the  assistant  commissioners  found  that  the  dispensary  surgeon  was  in  high 
estimation  among  all  classes. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  Burke,  esq.  J.  i\,  Damesfield. — Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder. — Patrick  Fox, 
formerly  brazier,  now  a labourer. — Mr.  John  Gerragiity,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Joyce,  labourer. 
— Redmund  Kelly,  mason. — Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector. — Anthony  Martin, 
esq.,  j.  r.,  Currariva. — John  M‘Donogii,  housekeeper. — M.  M'Donogh,  labourer. — Richard 
M'Donogii,  farmer. — Denis  M'Giiatii,  formerly  shopkeeper,  now  a butcher. — Mr.  John  M'Kew, 
under-agent  to  Mr.  Martin. — Capt.  O’Fi.aiierty,  j.  r.,  Lemoufield. — George  O’Flaiierty,  esq., 
Lemonfield. — John  Sweeney,  carpenter. — Rev.  John  Wilson,  protestant  vicar. 

There  is  no  fund  upon  which  the  poor  can  draw  for  assistance  when  in  sickness,  except 
the  kindness  of  their  neighbours.  They  help  each  other  with  a willing  heart ; but  there 
would  be  little  use  in  applying  to  the  landlords;  “You  would  not  get  the  worth  of  a four- 

penny  nail  from  them.” — {Walshs “ My  wife  is  now,  and  has  been  for  a long  time  ill ; 

and  1 am  obliged  to  buy  milk  and  bread  for  the  support  of  my  youngest  child,  who  is  an  infant, 
in  consequence  of  the  mother  being-  unable  to  afford  it  natural  subsistence.5  — Sweeney. 

“ When  a man  falls  sick,  he  cannot  expect  to  get  loans.  The  cow  must  be  sold,  or  the  pig ; and 
the  price  often  goes  to  pay  the  rent,  or  if  not,  he  is  sent  adrift  on  the  world,  and  many  a 
one  never  recovers  a fit  of’  sickness.55 — {Walsh.) In  most  instances  the  poor  are  con- 

siderate for  one  another  in  sickness,  and  attend  each  other,  excepting  when  the  disease  is 

said  to  be  fever  or  cholera,  of  both  which  they  have  a great  dread. — (Saseeney .)- “ I have 

more  than  once  been  obliged  to  place  the  bodies  of  those  who  died  of  cholera  in  the  coffin 
with  my  own  hands.55 — (Dr.  Kirwan.) “ I have  known  in  several  instances  that  a sub- 

scription to  the  dispensary  has  been  made  a clause  in  the  leases  to  ten  ant  st  from  a landlord, 
who  for  three  years  after  it  was  established,  himself  subscribed  nothing.” — (Dr.  Kirwan.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Burke. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer.— Rev.  Francis  Cogiilan,  catholic  rector.  Mr.  J. 
Donnellan,  farmer.— Thomas  Egan,  nurseryman.— Rev.  Mr.  Keating,  late  catholic  rector.— 

Major  Kelly,  Longford  Lodge William  Killeen,  weaver. — George  Kirkaldy,  esq., 

Heron  Brook.— Mr.  Edward  Loverty,  farmer.— Thomas  Lowry,  farmer.— Francis  Madden, 
mason.— John  Mara,  farmer. -Michael  Monaghan,  esq.— Patrick  Moran,  householder.— 
Brien  O’Hara,  nurseryman. — Michael  Walsii. 

. There  is  no  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  who  either  have  become  destitute  through  continued 

sicltness,  or  are  labourine;  under  disease.  “Where  would  it  come  from?  There  are  some- 
times small  collections  made  at  the  chapel  for  the  sick.  They  are  not  made  for  every  person 
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Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
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Parish  Heailford. 
Bar.  Clare. 


Par.  Kilcummin. 
Bar.  Moycidlen. 


Par.  Killimorc. 
Bar.  Longford. 
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who  is  ill  and  unable  to  support  himself ; a man  must  have  interest  with  the  nrie«t 
will  be  no  collection  made  for  him.  The  chief  support  of  the  sick  is  derived  from  ti  °r  there 

live  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.— {Egan.) There  was  a collection  ma  1 wl'° 

’ " 11  ” She  i°  - - t 48 


y v.i<uw»y.  , , o ' — »> 

chapel  a week  ago  for  a widow  woman,  who  is  lying  in  the  fev 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  X.  WCullagli,  Esq. 

Par.  KiUimurc. 
Bar.  Longford. 


not  known  by  any  one  here ; she  and  her  three  children  were  beggino-  hero  a?d 

hAfmva  aho  in\  When  she  got  sick,  there  was  a hut  made  by  the  villagers,  into  wlLT^ 
She  is  in  it  still.  The  collection  amounted  t,o  5 s. — ( O’ Ham.) “ \ye  ^ slle 


before  she  got  ill. 
was  put.  ‘-1 
loan  fund 


free  school ; no  dispensary ; no  employment  at  public  works.  Nothin-  1 
poverty.”  ( Madden.)- — If  the  disease  is  not  contagious,  they  are  attended  by  their  frLrf 
if  they  have  any;  or  if  not,  by  their  neighbours;  but  if  the  disease  be  contamnn«*  ' 
are  either  put  out  into  a hut,  or  the  family  leaves  the  house.  A woman  might 
attend  her  husband  or  children,  but  no  more  distant  relative  would.  Anv  nounshm-Lr 
neighbours  have  to  give  them  is  left  at  the  door,  and  the  creatures  crawl  out  and  take  it  in 

{Campbell.) Many  die  from  want  of  care  and  nourishment;  they  suffer  from  bad  W 

and  bad  clothing,  and  are  exposed  to  the  cold  and  wet  without  any  thing  better  than  a nnff 
and  sometimes  a drop  of  milk;  they  often  must  eat  a cold  dry  potatoe,  or  fast— (Sn  \ 
——Cottiers  and  labourers  are  generally  obliged  to  beg  after  a fit  of  sickness  Th 
fee!  d a sort  of  degradation.  They  sell  all  they  have,  and  hardly  leave  themselves  I 
blanket  to  take  with  them  before  they  have  recourse  to  this  unfortunate  alternative  ~(kn„r,  \ 
— -When  a man  s children  are  crying  on  each  side  of  him  through  hunger  and  lJ 'll 

nothing  to  give  them  lie  must  let  them  beg.-(,0'Hara.) There  are  no  Societies  hmd 

m this  neighbourhood  for  relieving  the  sick ; we  know  of  no  landlords  sending  anv  relief  i! 
them,  nor  any  of  their  families,  witli  the  single  exception  of  one  lady  in  the  neighbourhood  ~ 

{Burlte) “I  know  a man  who  from  comfort  was  brought  down  to  want  by  sickness 

When  he  and  lus  wife  had  sold  almost  every  thing  they  were  possessed  of  for  food  S 
eaten  the  cow  (don  t suppose  by  that,  that  they  know  what  it  was  to  taste  meat  - no’tW 
eat  their  cow  when  they  turned  the  price  of  her  into  potatocs)-then  the  wife  went  to 
Loughrea  between  day  and  dark  to  sell  the  bed,  the  last  comfort  they  had  left.”-(Gim»- 
bell.)  It  is  hard  to  guess  how  much  poverty  is  really  round  and  about  us ; for  there  is 
a secret  and  innate  pride  among  the  people,  that  they  would  use  any  means  to  hide  their 
wants  from  each  other;  and  the  better  a man  is  known  the  greater  his  dread  is  of  exposing 
Jus  misery  - lie  would  rather  ask  of  a stranger  than  his  neighbour,  and  sooner  tell  his  nrf 
bour  than  lus  friend*.  — Lgan.  0 


Parish  Omagh. 
Bar.  Balhjnaldnch. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Burke,  mason Carr,  innkeeper.— John  Corbat,  builder Mr.  Thomas 

Cunnis,  Beleck.— John-  d’Arcy,  Esq.  Clifden  Castle— Mr.  J.  Du  an,  farmer Martin  Evans, 

m.d— Rev.  Peter  Fitzmaurice,  catholic  rector Flynn,  not  resident  in  the  parish.- 

Jones,  esq.— Joyce— John  Kerry,  mason— Patrick  Liddan,  butcher.— Thomas 

Martin,  esq.  m.p.  Ballynahinch— Anthony  Murrin,  freeholder. O’Brien— Charles 

Rowe,  esq — Rev.  J.  Thomas,  protestant  rector  of  Omny — Constantine  Turly,  collector  of 
cess — Michael  White,  weaver. 

That  the  extent  of  disease,  and  the  consequences  attendant  thereon,  might  the  more 
accurately  be  ascertained,  we  selected  the  townland  of  Clifden  as  bein<-  best  known  by  the 
witnesses  present,  who  enumerated  all  the  persons  who  were  ill  for  the  few  last  months,  and 
he  state  of  each  family  during  their  illness.  The  following  is  the  evidence  given  on  the 
subject,  lhe  population  of  the  townland  is  about  1,400. 

Thomas  Connelly  was  a butcher;  had  six  children;  about  four  months  ago  lie  took  a 
ever  and  died,  after  a few  days’  illness ; his  wife  and  four  children  were  attacked  with  the 
disease,  and  during  six  or  eight  weeks  some  one  of  the  family  was  ill ; there  were  two  col- 
ections made  for  their  support ; to  these  collections  the  labourers  and  tradesmen  subscribed 
a good  deal,  more  111  proportion  to  their  means  than  the  rich ; they  got  soup,  milk,  and  some- 
TVNiti if  me“fro!n  *>><=  neighbours,  during  their  illness.— (Chiion.) 
rat.  M Manus  was  ill  for  fifteen  days  with  a bowel  complaint ; during  his  illness  he  was 
supported  by  Ins  neighbours;  he  died  of  the  complaint  about  six  weeks  ago. — ( White.) 

Mrs  As  burn  was  ill  of  fever  about  five  weeks  ago,  and  is  now  quite  recovered;  four  of 
er  children  had  it ; one  of  them  died  about  three  weeks  ago;  her  husband  is  a shoemaker; 
he  was  not  ill,  and  attended  the  family  all  through— (.Men.) 

lhe  witnesses  differed  as  to  whether  he  received  any  assistance  during  his  family’s  illness 
or  not;  the  general  opinion  was  that  he  did  not. 

“ I was  ill  about  six  weeks  in  June  and  July  last,  and  was  obliged  to  get  part  of  the  price  of 
weaving  some  yam  that  was  in  my  house  in  advance ; when  I got  well,  I had  only  a little 
to  receive  from  each  job,  and  I have  not  paid  it  all  up  yet ; it  will  lav  a drag  on  me  till  May 
next.  — {White.)  J J b 

Very  few  are  so  well  off  when  ill— (My.) Unless  a tradesman  is  able  to  give  a pledge, 

he  will  very  seidom  be  able  to  get  any  thing  on  credit  during  his  illness;  the  people  are 
alraid  he  might  die,  and  that  they  would  never  be  paid. — {Corbat.) 


The  word  friend  is  frequently  used  instead  of  relative. 
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The  day  before  yesterday  a woman  from  this  town  was  coming  from  Galway,  and  took  ill 
on  the  road ; the  people  thought  she  had  cholera,  and  refused  to  let  her  into  their  houses  ; 
her  daughter  was  with  her  all  night;  she  lay  by  the  side  of  a ditch,  and  died  in  the  morning. 
There  is  no  loan  fund  from  which  the  poor  may  receive  assistance  when  ill ; they  are  left 
dependent  either  on  their  own  little  means,  if  they  have  any,  or  else  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. — {Mullen.) 

ft  invariably  happens,  when  a tradesman  dies,  that  his  family  (if  he  has  one)  are  obliged 
to  be" ; for  a tradesman  always  lives  up  to  his  means. — {Corbat.) If  he  got  constant  em- 

ployment, he  might  save  something ; but  they  always  spend  whatever  they  earn,  living  in 

h0pe._ {Kelly.) Tailors  and  shoemakers,  who  have  constant  work,  never  lay  up  any 

thin"  and  their  families  are  forced  to  beg  as  well  as  the  labourers’  families. — {White.) 

A^tradesman’s  son,  if  able  to  work,  generally  supports  the  rest  of  the  family. — ( Tully.) 

In  country  places  the  grown  boys  assist  the  mother  better  than  the  town’s  boys ; on  an 
avera"e,  one-half  of  them  leave  the  mother  to  shift  for  herself  and  the  young  ones. — {Corbat.) 

“ I think  bad  education  and  bad  example  cause  the  misconduct  of  the  children  more 

than  any  crossness  of  the  mother.  I have  often  known  a family  to  go  between  begging  and 
struggling  for  many  years  while  the  children  were  young,  and  when  the  children  grew  up 
the  parent  was  supported  by  them.” — {Kelly.) 

In  the  country,  the  sick  do  not  get  half  enough  of  nourishment ; the  people  there  have 
not  what  is  fit  for  them.  In  the  town  they  are  much  better  off ; they  sometimes  get  a bit  of 

meat,  and  sometimes  a drop  of  broth  or  a jug  of  tea,  from  some  of  the  ladies. — {White.) 

The  real  natives  of  Connemara  are  greatly  afraid  of  disease ; they  got  a great  scalding  be- 
fore from  disease,  that  the  terror  of  it  will  never  leave  them. — ( White.) The  new  settlers 

are  not  so  much  afraid ; but  they  all  make  small  huts  to  put  the  sick  in,  if  there  was  only 
one  sick  in  the  house ; they  put  none  into  the  huts  except  those  who  have  fever. — ( Tully.) 

The  cottier  is  something  better  off  when  he  or  his  family  gets  ill  than  a labourer  or 

tradesman ; for  the  cottier  generally  has  some  provisions  in,  but  the  tradesman  or  labourer  has 
nothing  but  as  he  buys  from  day  to  day.  A labourer  having  five  children,  and  getting  con- 
stant work  at  8 d.  per  day,  would  not  be*  able  to  save  a week’s  support.  He  might  live  on 

it,  but  he  would  be  half-starved . — {Corbat.) “It  would  shock  you  to  see  a labourer’s 

family  when  they  get  ill.” — {Kelly.) When  illness  causes  a man  to  ask  relief,  he  returns 

to  his  industry  as  soon  as  he  recovers. 

There  is  a dispensary  here  ; the  doctor  is  “ a very  tender,  agreeable  man  ; he  would  get 
up  at  midnight  to  see  a poor  person.” — ( Tully.) 


Sick  Poor. 

Connaught, 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.T.  M'Cullagli,  Esqo 

Parish  Omny. 
Bar.  Ballynahinch. 


Evidence  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  written  by  himself. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sick  poor;  but  there  is  for  medicine  " 1 " 1 111 

and  medical  advice.  They  are  objects  of  charity,  and  are  often,  to  a certain  extent,  relieved  Parish  Tuam. 
by  the  alms  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and  by  some  of  the  family  having  recourse  to  begging.  Town  of  Tuam. 

There  are  loan  funds,  managed  by  the  lenders  from  their  own  funds,  or  from  borrowers  in  gar  dare 

Connaught  who  get  to  lend  from  trustees,  the  funds  of  which  came  from  England,  limited  of ‘ 

course  by  the  quantity  of  funds  ; but  none  are  excepted  who  can  find  security,  and  are  be- 
lieved to  require  this  aid  for  any  reasonable  purpose.  The  people  are  more  fearful  of  con- 
tagion since  the  appearance  of  cholera ; but  still  it  is  difficult  to  keep  them  from  wakes  and 
funerals.  Much  was  done  to  prevent  their  attending  wakes  during  the  visitations  of  cholera, 
but  it  in  a great  measure  failed.  In  ordinary  fever,  the  patients  are  not  left  without  attend- 
ance. A neighbour  often  receives  the  children  during  the  illness  of  the  parent.  I do  not 
lunk  that  being  obliged  to  ask  alms,  during  sickness,  brings  to  professional  beggary ; but 
1 certainly  encourages  them  to  beg  in  another  way. 

, . . a Hbourer  has  nothing  but  his  wages  to  depend  on,  he  cannot  provide,  for  himself  during 
is  1 mess.  Whether  a cottier  tenant  or  farmer  can  do  it  or  not,  depends  upon  the  rent  he 
pays  tor  his  land.  There  are  no  clubs  in  this  place  from  which  the  poor  are  afforded  aid 
urmg  sickness ; in  other  towns  there  are  some  for  tradesmen  and  mechanics, 
eff  ro  ^ mg  food,  fuel,  &c.  for  the  labouring  classes  during  their  illness  could  not  have  the 
TOrtKM  Pro  ”cinS  idleness  or  improvidence,  for  there  is  little  for  them  to  do ; but  it  would 
P „.a  _ y *e^d  to  pretence  of  sickness,  with  a view  to  the  prolongation  of  these  benefits. 
m'fvC  f 6SS  1S  exPensive  > if  leads  to  the  sale  of  cow  and  pig  and  household  furniture ; extre- 
the  11  wretch?dness  leads  on  to  recklessness,  and,  what  is  worse,  to  poverty.  The  longer 
can  * feSS  c<?ntmues,  the  longer  the  person  is  rendered  incapable  of  useful  exertion  ; but  I 
of  em  ™lat  **  ren<*ers  them  useless,  for  they  often  are  useless,  when  in  health,  for  want 
r.„ki-  pl,°yment-  a man  had  the  means  of  earning,  his  illness  would  be  a loss  to  the- 
public, but  not .otherwise. 

- n_am  sure  dispensaries  confer  great  benefit  upon  the  poor ; but  they  are  capable  of  great 
cern  °Zen]eni'  There  should  be  in  Dublin  a Central  Board  of  Health,  and  the  whole  eon- 
• ’ n . > medicines,  physicians,  &c.  &e.  lodged  there,  from  whence  should  radiate  officers- 
pection.  The  same  rule  should  obtain  in  the  case  of  fever  and  county  hospitals. 
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Sick  Poor. 

Connaught, 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagb,  Esq. 

Par.  Tuam, 
Town  of  Tuam, 


Evidence  of  Dr.  M'Hale,  It.  C.  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  written  by  himself. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  those  of  the  poor  who,  through  sick 
ness,  have  become  destitute.  Their  case  is  pitiable : no  medicine,  no  assistance  of  phvs‘~ 
cian,  no  dispensaries:  the  exceptions  are  rare.  The  wealthier  classes  rather  discount' 
benefit  or  friendly  societies  or  clubs  among  the  labouring  classes,  than  contribute  to  & 
relief  of  the  poor.  As  for  medical  relief,  it  is  among  the  other  provisions  found  in  Wejj. 
regulated  societies,  but  unknown  here ; one  of  the  things  inaccessible  to  our  peasantry. 


Bar.  Clare. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Par.  Aughavale. 
Bar.  Mur  risk. 


Mr.  William  Birmingham,  woollen-draper. — Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  rector  of  this 
parish,  and  dean  of  Dunmore. — George  Clendenning,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Collins,  a gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  press. — Richard  Gibbons,  small  former  of  12  acres. — Mr.  Large, 
clerk  of  petty  sessions,  and  churchwarden. — Matthew  M‘Donnell,  esq.,  magistrate. — Robert 
W.  M‘1lvea,  esq.,  magistrate. — William  M'Miler,  small  farmer  of  12  acres. — Edward 
M'Nally,  weaver.— John  Reegan,  labourer. — Tiiomas  Reilly,  labourer.— Mr.  George 
Woods,  general  merchant. — Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 


There  was,  some  time  ago,  a dispensary  in  this  town,  which  gave  medicine  and  advice 
to  the  poor  gratis ; it  was  supported  by  private  contributions,  which  have  since  dropped  off, 
and  the  charity  consequently  ceased.  Mr.  Large  says,  “ The  poor  are  very  ready  to  assist, 
and  attend  one  another  gratuitously,  except  in  cases  of  fever,  and  more  particularly  cholera; 
they  shun  the  neighboumood  of  cholera,  and  persons  attacked  with  this  disease  constantly 
die  without  any  help.” — Mr.  Nally  says,  “ In  cases  of  ordinary  sickness  the  neighbours  are 
very  ready  to  assist  one  another  with  food  and  any  nourishment  they  may  have ; but  if  the 
sickness  last  any  length  of  time,  the  family  are  always  obliged  to  beg,  and  I know  many 
now  begging  who  began  in  that  way,  and  never  could  get  a hold  on  any  kind  of  industry 
since.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Town  of  Bullina  and 
Ardnarce. 

Bar.  Tyraxcley. 


Robert  Armstrong,  esq. — Edward  Atkinson,  merchant  and  churchwarden. — James  BrowsEj 
labourer. — William  Caldwell,  esq.,  chief  of  police — Thady  Carnan,  labourer — Patrick 
Cooper,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Costello,  parish  priest — Mr.  Martin  Culkeen,  classical  teacher. 

Develin,  esq.,  m.d. — John  Dupfey,  labourer — Jordan  Fitzstefiien,  broken  down.- 

Catiierine  Flynn,  beggar. — Owen  Gallagher,  broken  down. — Mary  IIanly,  beggar.— 

William  Hanley,  labourer Hugh,  esq.,  m.d.— Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer.— Widow 

Kilboy,  labourer’s  widow.— James  Loftus,  labourer — Stephen  Loftus,  esq. — Mr.  John 
Moyles,  farmer,  and  owner  of  a number  of  labourers’  cabins. — Patrick  M'Namara,  labourer.— 
• Thomas  O’Hara,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Versciioyle,  protestant  rector. — Dominick  Waldron, 
labourer. 


Mr.  Develin  says,  “ There  is  a dispensary  in  this  town,  wnich  is  supported  altogether 
by  voluntary  subscriptions.  It  supplies  the  poor  with  medicine  and  medical  advice  gratis; 
but-clothes,  bedding,  bed  clothes  and  a cheap  wholesome  sort  of  food  are  much  more 
requisite  to  their  health  than  either  medicine  or  advice ; with  these  they  cannot  support 
themselves,  nor  is  there  any  fund  to  supply  them ; the  medical  man  who  is  called  on  to 
attend  them  is  frequently  obliged  to  afford  them  some  relief  of  this  sort  out  of  his  own 
pocket,  but  prudence  much  oftener  warns  him  to  resist  the  impulse.  Fever  is  just  now 
beginning  to  prevail  about  this  town.  There  is  no  hospital  to  which  the  patients  can 
removed  ; they  are  left  in  their  own  cabins,  which  are  badly  ventilated  and  in  a wretched 
state  of  dirt.  Their  pig,  if  they  have  one,  occupies  a part  of  the  same  room  with  them, 
and  often  has  a better  bed  than  themselves ; they  have  no  other  house  to  keep  it,  and  it  is 
their  great  dependence  for  paying  their  rent,  or  by  the  sale  of  it  supplying  them  ,with  to 
during  the  scarce  season  of  the  year.  Their  clothes  are  in  the  filthiest  condition,  and  their 
poverty  is  so  great  that  they  cannot  buy  soap  to  wash  them.  Whey,  barley  water,  sc.» 
which  are  generally  considered  necessary  for  fever  patients,  they  are  utterly  unable  to  Pr0" 
cure ; and  from  the  want  of  sufficient  clothing  either  by  day  or  night,  and  the  food  t ey 
are  obliged  to  subsist  on  when  recovering,  they  are  subject  to  complaints  that  at  the  0 
of  40  inflict  on  them  all  the  infirmities  of  GO.  Their  neighbours  are  afraid  to  aPE.r°^j 
them  while  they  are  ill,  and  being  unable  to  hire  attendance,  the  members  of  the  m J 
are  obliged  to  attend  one  another,  and  it  often  happens  that  the  person  who  is  atten  ^ 
the  others  is  himself  labouring  under  the  disease.  They  have  no  means  of  removing  ^ 
children  from  the  reach  of  the  contagion  ; they  remain  in  the  cabin  in  almost  certain^ 
pectation  of  catching  the  infection.  I have  seen  the  mother  and  all  the  children  y ‘.^iave 
having  no  person  to  attend  them  but  the  father,  who  was  himself  so  ill  that  he  shou 
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, -n  |3ecii  1 Lave  known  in  one  family  the  mother,  the  three  daughters  (one  of  them 
arried  pregnant)  and  the  son  to  be  all  lying  ill  of  fever  at  the  same  time ; their  only 
attendant  was  the  father,  an  old  man  above  80  years  of  age,  who  sat  up  watching  them 
• jlt  after  ni°'ht.  The  only  bed  that  was  raised  from  the  ground  was  given  to  the  son, 
who  was  looked  to  as  the  future  support  of  the  family  ; the  mother  and  daughters  lay  two 
and  two  in  straw  beds  spread  on  the  damp  floor  of  the  cabin,  one  beside  the  fire,  the  other 
beside  the  door,  which  was  not  nearly  large  enough  to  fill  the  entrance,  and  was  of  course 
almost  useless  for  excluding  the  air;  outside  the  door  stood  the  stagnant  pool,  sending 
forth  the  most  unwholesome  exhalations ; there  was  no  person  to  remove  it.  They  were 
unable  to  procure  themselves  the  nourishment  proper  for  their  condition ; in  fact,  they  were 
destitute  of  any  food  but  that  with  which  their  poor  neighbour  supplied  them,  potatoes, 
and  occasionally  milk,  which  they  left  at  their  door,  being  afraid  to  enter  the  cabin ; of 
course  the  old  man  was  unable  to  afford  them  sufficient  attendance.  I found  him  one  day 
kneelin°-  toward  the  bed,  crying  over  one  of  his  daughters  that  was  dying,  while  another 
■was  crawling  along  the  floor  to  reach  some  relief  to  the  third,  who  was  lying  with  her  in 
the  same  bed.  Four  died  altogether  out  of  this  family,  two  before  I saw  them,  and  two 
afterwards.  This  is  one  case  out  of  many  that  I could  mention  scarcely  less  deplorable. 
The  principal  relief  afforded  to  such  cases,  besides  the  assistance  supplied  by  poor  neigh- 
bours, is  derived  from  occasional  collections  made  among  the  wealthier  inhabitants  of  the 
town ; but  this  is  totally  inadequate  to  the  number  or  necessity  of  the  cases.” 

Thouo-h  the  poor  are  not  known  to  die  immediately  of  starvation,  death  constantly  ensues 
from  complaints  induced  by  insufficient  or  unwholesome  food ; their  common  kitchen  to 
their  potatoes  is  hot  water  poured  over  a salt  herring ; each  one  of  the  family  dips  his 
potato  into  this,  and  so  eats  it. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Cox,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish. — Martin  Deveran,  labourer  and  holder  of 
half  an  acre — John  Doyli:,  land-surveyor. — Tiiomas  Gai.lac.hhh,  labourer. — John  Girbons, 
labourer. — Mr.  Gillespie,  under-agent  to  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. — Mr.  Hamilton, 
farmer. — Frank  Horan,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish. — Michael  Hoiian,  holds 
three  acres. — Rev.  W.  Hughes,  parish  priest. — Widow  McCoy,  widow  of  a small  landholder  and 
labourer. — Nancy  Moran,  wife  to  a small  landholder  and  labourer. — Mary  Nugent,  an  old 
beggar-woman. — Captain  O’Donnell,  magistrate. — Captain  Stewart,  magistrate. — Rev.  Mr. 
Stoney,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  protestant  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish. 


The  examination  was  held  in  a public  room,  which  was  crowded  during  a greater  part  of 
the  time  it  lasted. 

There  is  no  dispensary  in  this  parish,  nor  within  any  distance  that  could  render  it  avail- 
able to  the  inhabitants ; there  is  no  fund  nor  regular  subscription  of  any  sort,  out  of  which 
the  wants  of  the  sick  poor  can  be.  supplied,  and  all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  they  do  not 
themselves  possess  the  means  of  making  any  provision.  All  that  can  be  stated  generally 
of  want  and  distress,  has  been  stated  by  the  several  witnesses  as  applying  to  tlie  condition 
of  the  poor  under  such  circumstances ; we  thought  that  a distinct  idea  of  what  they 
meant  by  “ want  and  distress,”  would  be  best  conveyed  by  selecting  a particular  case,  and 
examining  it  in  its  details ; we  have  accordingly  examined  Michael  Horan,  whose  family  is 
at  this  moment  suffering  under  such  a calamity,  and  whose  case  is  at  present  not  uncommon 
in  this  parish ; he  holds  three  acres  at  a fair  rate  as  rents  rate  in  the  country,  and  his  condi- 
tion may  therefore  be  taken  as  nearly  the  average  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish ; 

‘‘T?/10  C°W  *lor  ofdler  cflttle ; evidence  is  as  follows : 

1 l jtcen  weeks  ago  fever  broke  out  in  my  family,  consisting  of  my  wife  and  eight  children.. 
* . a-  no  means  of  removing  them  that  were  in  healtli  out  of  reach  of  the  contagion ; no 
neighbour  would  take  any  of  them.  I could  not  expect  any  one  to  take  fever  into  his 
ouse ; the  sickness  did  not  leave  my  cabin ; ever  since  it  has  gone  the  round  of  us ; as  one 
recovered  another  took  sick  ; three  of  us  are  lying  at  present.  I had  no  means  to  procure 
either  medicine  or  the  advice  of  a doctor.  I went  to  the  apothecary  to  ask  him  what 
nourishment  I should  give  them.  He  told  me  whey  and  toast,  but  I had  no  means  of  pro- 
curing them.  In  the  middle  of  their  sickness,  when  one  of  them  would  not  eat  a penny- 
^or~\ ln  ^llee  days>  I could  give  them  toast.  But  once  they  could  eat  any  thing,  they 
should  eat  the  potatoes,  or  die  there.  I had  110  whey  for  them  but  what  the  neighbours  ' 
fought  us ; not  a third  nor  a fourth  of  what  they  could  use.  The  chief  drink  I gave  them 
was  water  and  sugar.  The  wife  used  to  sell  the  eggs  to  buy  the  sugar.  And  when  the 
arvest  came,  I thought  our  potatoes  were  not  half  enough  for  ns,  and  I knew  I would 
want  them  again  when  I could  not  buy  them.  I used  to  cany  six  stone  of  them  a mile  into 
own  on  my  back,  and  sell  them  for  9 d.  The  whole  family  sick,  and  all  lay  in  one  room ;. 
we  had  no  second. 

,,  that  were  not  yet  down  lay  at  one  end  of  the  cabin ; the  sick  lay  in  one  bed  at  the 

. ei‘  j e ^ad  kut  one  blanket  and  a sheet  for  the  whole  family.  We  cut  the  blanket  in 
cPvered  the  sick  with  one-half,  while  the  healthy  lay  under  the  other.  No  part 
of  i family  kad  any  other  bed  than  straw  or  rushes.  Since  harvest  we  have  had  plenty 
straw,  but  when  it  was  scarce  in  summer  we  had  no  bed  but  the  rushes  we  cut  in  the 
°'5-  p p 2 fields. 


Appendix  (A.) 

Sick  Poor. 

C/iiiiiu  light , 
Comity  ftluyo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Town  of  Ballina  and 
Ardnarce. 

Bar.  Tyraidey, 


Parish  Burrishoole. 
Bar.  Burrishoole. 
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Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 


fields,  and  often  lay  on  them  the  same  day  we  cut  them.  Though  I asked  it  I co  u 

no  credit  for  any  article  I wanted,  nor  for  money.  The  people  of  my  own  village  had  > 

to  give  me ; they  were  too  poor  themselves.  We  have  had  enough  of  potatoes  * ■ 
harvest,  but  during  the  summer  we  lived  on  half  diet.”  When  we  asked  him  how  h SWCe 
Bxaminat!uii.  taken  l»v  cm*d„t]1?  “ W diet”  on  which  Ilis  family  lived,  he  was  evidently  reluctant  to  td f t 

John  Spencer,  Esq.  one  ot  his  neighbours,  who  was  present,  exclaimed,  “ Tell  the  truth ; how  decent  he  is  •’  1, 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  should  you  be  ashamed  to  tell  how  they  lived  ? his  wife  supported  those  six;  she  b’Jn 

L , for  the  rest  of  them.”  Many  present  were  acquainted  with  the  particulars  of’ tiik  ,.,65Sed 

Parish  Burns/ioole.  S(,ated.  This  same  man’s  family  was  attacked  by  fever  three  years  ago,  when  it  went  the  r & 3 
Bar.  Burrishoolc.  of  them  all,  in  the  same  manner,  and  carried  off  three  of  them.  Rev.  Mr.  Huo-hes  rem°  t 

— that  fever  is  common  in  this  parish,  caused  by  the  scarcity  and  unwholesomeness  of  fo  1 

insufficiency  of  clothing,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  total  want  of  night  coverino-  • • 

therefore,  most  common  where  poverty  is  greatest,  and  the  family  largest.  Mr.  rfamilfIS’ 
says  the  cabins  are  generally  such,  that  one  could  not  sit  in  one  of  them  during  a show? 
and  he  knows  numberless  instances  of  families  unable  to  procure  straw,  cutting  rushes  7 ’ 
beds,  and  still  move,  that  for  want  of  bed-clothes  lie  in  the  clothes  they  wear  by  da^ 
Doyle  says,  that,  independent  of  rain  from  the  roof,  the  cabins  cannot  but  be  damp  from 
their  situation,  as  the  most  valueless,  that  is,  swampy  piece  of  land  is  always  selected  to 
build  them  on,  for  fear  of  wasting  any  that  might  be  profitable.  Mr.  Huo-hes  mentions 
a case  on  which  he  was  called  to  attend  to  administer  the  rites  of  religion  about  thrpf* 
months  ago.  The  family  had  been  attacked  by  fever ; he  found  the  father  and  four  out  3 
five  children  sick,  and  all  together  on  one  bed  of  moist  rotten  straw,  nothino-  else  under 
them  ; their  sole  covering  was  a single  fold  of  what  is  called  a “ poverty  blanket”*  which 
he  was  assured  had  been  the  only  one  they  had  used  for  eight  years.  Their  only  attendant 
was  the  fifth  child,  a girl  11  years  old.  No  person  would  come  into  the  house.  Their 
neighbours  used  to  leave  some  potatoes,  and  occasionally  some  milk  within  a few  yards  of 
the  door,  which  when  they  retired  the  child  took  in.  This  was  their  only  support  • medical 
attendance  was  quite  out  of  the  question.  In  this  condition,  the  children  recovered  ■ the 
lather  died.  Their  uncle,  a man  having  eight  in  his  own  family,  and  supportino- them  in 
great  poverty,  took  the  children  into  his  own  house,  and  now  gives  them  “ a side  of  the 
toe  and  a place  for  their  bed,”  while  they  beg  through  the  parish  for  food.  Such  is  generally 
the  late  ot  a family  of  orphans,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stoney,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Rev.  Mr. 
Hughes,  and  all  the  other  witnesses  agree,  that  the  two  cases  above  mentioned  may  be  taken 
to  represent  the  condition  of  a very  large  proportion  of  the  parishioners  when  afflicted  by 
sickness  ot  a contagious  nature. 

,,  witnesses  have  mentioned  four  or  five  such  cases  at  present  in  the  parish,  and  am-ee 
that  a description  of  one  is  a description  of  all.  Two  of  the  families  have  between  them 
14  members,  most  of  them  at  this  moment  sick.  Fever  occurs  chiefly  amono-  the  very 
poorer  classes,  from  the  causes  enumerated  by  Mr.  Hughes.  They  have  no  attendance  but 
trom  their  own  family ; no  means  of  procuring  medicine  or  other  food  than  potatoes,  except 
what  is  derived  m common  with  other  cases  of  distress,  from  an  occasional  collection  at  the 
roman  catholic  chapel,  some  casual  assistance  from  the  church  collection,  from  the  clergy- 
men privately,  or  the  very  few  gentry  that  reside.  But  those  resources,  from  the  nume- 
ious  demands  made  on  them,  are  inadequate  to  afford  any  very  perceptible  relief,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  the  above  cases  may  stand  as  a general  description  of  their  condition. 

u,  011  W1f les  *°  add>  there  are  other  cases  of  common  occurrence,  worse  if 
possible;  they  are  those  of  strange  families,  beggars,  who  have  no  houses  in  the  parish; 
a nut  is  erected  for  them  by  the  way  side.  Those  that  are,  for  the  time,  in  health,  attend 
onthesmk,  and  take  in  whatever  is  left  outside  by  neighbours  charitably  disposed.  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  known  families  as  they  sink  one  after  another  under  the  disease,  unable  to 
leave  such  a hut  for  four  months,  and  has  himself  known,  he  thinks,  two  cases  of  persons 
dying  by  the  road  side,  unsheltered,  before  such  a hut  could  be  erected  for  them. 


Parish  Cnng. 
Bar.  Kilmuin. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— Blake,  esq.  police-officer — Francis  Burke,  esq — Mr.  Butler,  large  farmer— Willluc 

Butx.br,  landholder,  10  acres.-Rev.  Mr.  Crampton,  protestant  rector  and  magistrate. 

Ell  wood,  esq.  magistrate— Mr.  John  Elwood,  shopkeeper— John  Finn,  esq.  magistrate  and 
resident  proprietor— Thomas  Hopkins,  labourer— Michael  Hynes,  butcha-.— Walter  JLnnings, 
labourer— Mr.  M'Donnell,  large  farmer— Peter  Molowney,  weaver— Anthony  O’Bkies, 
stone-cutter — Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector. 


A Dispensary  has  been  lately  established  in  this  parish;  it  at  present  affords  medicine,  and, 
wheie  such  is  required,  out-door  attendance  to  the  sick  poor.  Mr.  Finn  hopes  that  it  will 
soon  be  enabled  to  supply  a better  sort  of  food  to  those  who  are  unable  to  procure  it  for 
themselves,  and,  111  case  of  contagious  diseases,  a nurse-tender. 

..  e effectiveness  seems  to  be  at  present  impeded  by  the  fear  that  persons  connected  with 
it  would  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  religious  opinions  of  any  patients  that  might  apply 
r?J.  ,1Kev‘  .Ml/  Waldron,  junior,  fears  that  such  attempts  have  been  made,  and  says,  m 
ndmg  through  the  parish  some  days  ago,  he  met  a woman  who  mistook  him  for  the  surgeon, 
and  toid  him  she  would  have  applied  at  the  dispensary  if  she  did  not  fear  an  interference 
with  her  religion.  Mr.  Finn,  who  has  been  active  in  establishing  the  institution,  says,  that 

* Half  wool  half  tow. 
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uch  attempt  has  been  made,  and  hopes  the  poor  will  soon  understand  that  they  need  not 
f°r  it  as  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  poor  when  they  fall  sick  of  a contagious  disease. 

^Hvnes  mentions  the  case  of  a widow.  “ She  was  last  week  seized  with  a fever  : she  lived 
‘ a cabin  by  the  road-side  ; she  had  no  one  to  attend  her  but  her  child,  a weak  little  girl. 
Her  own  brother,  passing  by  with  a crib  of  turf,  was  afraid  to  go  in  to  her,  but  threw  a few 
sods  to  the  child.  The  charity  of  the  neighbours  was  supplying  them  with  food.  She 
lived  some  distance  from  me,  and  I cannot  say  whether  she  be  dead  or  alive  now.” 

Neither  Mr.  Finn  nor  any  other  of  the  witnesses  were  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  case 
until  mentioned  by  Hynes.  None  of  them  lived  in  that  part  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Butler  says, 
u wjien  the  poor  get  sick,  their  neighbours,  if  they  have  it,  will  give  them  milk  and  food 
while  they  live,  and  a sheet  and  coffin  when  they  die.”  Being  asked,  would  they  not  make 
application  to  their  landlord  ? he  says,  “ the  landlord  may  be  an  absentee,  or  if  he  resides 
in  the  countiy,  may  not  reside  in  the  neighbourhood ; they  might  die  before  they  could 
find  him.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Barns,  cottier,  holds  2 J acres. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — James  Frehill, 
cottier,  holds  1 acre. — James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic 

rector. Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary. — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds 

1 J acres. — Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres.— Roger  M'Donogh,  cottier, 
holds  2 J acres. — Pat  M'Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — William  M'Evily,  farmer, 
5 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

There  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  the  sick  poor,  not  even  a dispensary.  Mr. 
■Gibbons  has  known  several  instances  of  the  poor  contracting  lingering  diseases  for  want  of 
medicines,  which  they  were  unable  to  purchase.  M'Evily  says,  “ when  sickness  comes  on 
the  poor  man,  he  can  send  for  no  doctor,  but  must  lie  under  it  until  it  pleases  God  to  relieve 
him.”  The  poor  are  well  disposed  to  assist  the  poor  when  they  are  sick.  Mr.  Gibbons 
says,  “ they  will  deny  themselves  comforts,  that  they  may  afford  them  to  their  sick 
neighbours.” 

There  is  a great  dread  of  contagious  diseases.  In  such  cases,  if  the  person  afflicted  have 
any  of  his  family  able  to  attend  him,  or  can  purchase  the  care  of  a nurse-tender,  his  neigh- 
bours do  not  unnecessarily  expose  themselves  ; hut  when  no  other  attendance  can  be  procured, 
M'Evily  and  Cox  have  both  known  neighbours  to  endanger  their  lives  in  their  personal  care 
of  the  sick.  Some  of  the  neighbours  give  the  children  an  empty  house,  a barn  or  such,  in 
•order  to  remove  them  from  the  influence  of  the  contagion.  The  children  sometimes  beg  dur- 
ing the  parent’s  illness,  but  it  has  not  been  observed  to  initiate  them  into  mendicant  habits. 

The  earnings  of  the  poorer  classes  are  totally  inadequate  to  making  provision  for  a time  of 
sickness.  M'Evily  says,  “ not  one  in  ten  of  the  small  farmers  in  this  parish  can  make  such.” 
Mr.  Gibbons  has  known  small  farmers  of  three  or  four  acres  (they  are  called  fanners)  to  owe 
the  apothecaries  small  sums  of  from  5 s.  to  10  s.  for  medicines  for  years,  and,  as  he  believes, 
from  inability  to  pay  them. 


Persons  who  attended  the  .Examination. 

Edward  Burke,  farmer  of  13  acres. — Brien  Deane,  cooper  and  small  farmer. — Edmund  Dickson, 
mendicant — James  Donohoe,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham,  the  principal  proprietor  in  the  parish. — 
Widow  Early — William  Feargus,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Everard. — Dominick  Frekill,  labourer. — 
Widow  Geragoty — Martin  Hoban,  labourer. — Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary  magistrate. — Pat 
Lavelle,  labourer — Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Wm.  Meredith,  chief  constable  of 
police. — Captain  Nugent,  magistrate. — Mr.  O’Brien,  parish  schoolmaster. — Frank  O’Donnell, 
labourer,  impotent  from  age. — Hugh  O’Mally,  cottier. — Widow  Reilly. 

There  is  a dispensary  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  which  medicine  and  attendance  in-door 
and  out-door  are  supplied  gratis,  on  tickets  given  by  subscribers. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  people  place  no  confidence  in  the  dispensary  medicines ; but  the  wit- 
nesses cannot  state  any  other  ground  on  which  this  distrust  is  founded  than  prejudice.  Mr. 
Lyons  has  often  offered  tickets  on  the  dispensary  to  sick  persons,  and  they  have  been 
-refused.  There  is  no  fund  for  supplying  the  sick  poor  with  food,  clothes  and  other  requi- 
sites, which  are  considered  more  necessary  to  their  recovery  than  medicine  or  medical 
a™e  > ^ud  by  reference  to  the  evidence  from  this  parish,  under  the  head  of  “ Able-bodied  out 
of  Work’,’  it  will  be  seen,  that  even  strong  and  healthy  labourers  and  small  landholders 
are  unable  to  supply  a sufficiency  of  the  coarsest  description  of  either  food  or  clothing  to 
themselves  and  families.  The  poor  are  very  ready  to  help  one  another  in  cases  of  sickness; 
but  their  circumstances  are  inadequate  to  afford  relief  approaching  to  the  extent  required. 
Fever  is  very  common  in  this  parish,  and  most  of  the  labourers’  families  can  describe, 
their  own  experience,  the  condition  of  a poor  man’s  family,  when  fever  has  broken  out 

O’Malley  says,  « It  was  in  my  own  family  last  year ; no  person  would  take  my  children 
to  his  cabin ; so  I was  obliged  to  keep  them  in  the  house  with  the  fever,  at  all  risks ; my 
0.5.  p p 3 wife 
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Sick  Poor. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Cong. 
Bar.  Kilmain. 


Par.  Kilgeever. 
Bar.  Murrish. 


Par.  Kihvore  Ends. 
Half-Bar.  Erris. 
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Sick  Poor. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 
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wife  and  two  of  my  children  were  seized  with  it.  The  healthy  of  the  family  att  ,1  j 
sick,  the  very  neighbours  would  not  enter  the  door;  we  had  not  even  enough  of  nt* 
our  own,  but  the  neighbours  brought  us  potatoes ; some  on  credit,  to  be  afterwards^8  °f 
m work ; some  in  charity.  They  sometimes  brought  milk,  but  the  sick  often  had  ^aid/or 
drink  than  water;  my  childi®n  never  begged;  the  neighbours  brought  what 
give  us  to  the  door,  without  being  sent  for.”  to 

Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ Fever  is  very  prevalent  here  at  particular  seasons  of  thevear-  * ■ 
caused  by  want  of  both  day  and  night  covering,  and  insufficient  and  unwholesome  fo  d ” U 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Co.  Roscommon.  Thomas  Bradshaw,  labourer. — Morgan  Crofton,  esq.  j.  1*. Rev.  M.  Devine  r 

of  the  parish — Captain  Duckwouth,  j.  e._ John  Bamaian,  inntoper.  - Be, ' 
Hacketi,  protestant  vicar  of  the  parish—Tlie  Viscount  Loiiton,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  coonfe 
Owes  Luoyd,  esq.  J.  p.-Johh  Mangiian,  road  inspector— loHN  Mulhall,  eso. 
merchant. — hi.  O Brien,  labourer — John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  p.  ® 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.T.  M'Culiagli,  Esq. 


Parish  Boyle. 
Bar.  Boyle. 


There  is  no  certain  fund  to  give  assistance  to  the  sick  poor,  but  they  are  seldom  or  up™ 
allowed  to  want  any  little  comforts  which  the  neighbourhood  affords.  The  very  dooppJ 
contribute  a small  portion  of  milk,  or  turf,  &c.  &c.  The  Boyle  Charitable  Loon  Fund 
instituted  in  1824  ; the  original  capital,  270 1.  Up  to  December S, ^15,403  W 

ed’  amouf  "S  t0  31f971-  tIn  the  kst  W 8(il  Emilies  were  alsistedTiS 
loans,  to  the  amount  of  3,800/.;  133  borrowers  received  one  loan  each  ; 447  received  loan* 
twice ; -81  three  tunes.  The  sums  lent  out,  average  75/.  per  week  ; 741  personsat  nrespm 
ihhdSi  fh  ' +Cr5ft°n  Said  ?e  tho1uS,!t ,the  institution  had  done  incalculable  gbod  k 
nom-i  5 1 tendency  was  to  establish  habits  of  punctuality  and  good  faith  amoiw  the 

pooler  classes  on  its  first  establishment : some  part  of  the  capital  was  given  by  the  Loudon 
t™V  ft*  **  tlle  relief  of  «“  B*  peas®, try/and  a rLZ  fed  t£“ 

it  was  English  money,  the  payment  would  not  be  enforced / The  rule,  llowevSr  (that  when 

“ .“*"*»  to  W*»  hmWmeuCl^  melt  " “ 

(Meultv  lms  orif  was  enforced,  and  after  two  or  three  instances,  no 

Uie  ST  o obtaining  prompt  payment.  The  securities  are  often  neighbours  of 

th™  to  ,rfeV  th£Tr  ft  T1  1"tl0n  m lifc’  and  “ * **  w dishonourable  to  allow 
times  fefeh  1 fe  FTft"  1*7  k,'°Wn  *“  3tmt  *»«««*'«•  m their  food,  and  in  soaree 
ng  t0JfeeP  "P  ‘ ore<1“-  A man,  who  is  once  a definite,, 

ora  hn,Z  ,1  “““‘T*  “Sana  Many  are,  by  means  of  this  fund,  enabled  to  keep  a cow 

theVwSlv  °t?'T  of-  The  people  admit  that,  having  to  nfake  up 

children  nmltfT  V 7 tbem  *°  work,  and  to  contrive  means  of  employment  for  their 
«>oy  would  never  havo  thought  k Alms-asling 
contmuL  rn  ford  1 "ft  fe't  t0  Pe“dleant  habits.  The  children  may,  if  the  father 
everTeen  b^/hug””11^  weekS}  ^ mt0  'dl™ess;  but  tile  wife  stays  at  homef  and  is  hardly 

visfons'^r^tho11.*8^  '"^""inable  difficulties  in  the  management  of  any  plan  for  giving  pro- 
oeorie’s  eonditfo?  or  convalescent  The  surgeon  could  not  know  the  true  state  of  the 
wouW  L Si  d aoyreBP°“s*le  “'onagers  selected  from  those  who  paid  the  to 
relief,  without  dofeSS “posMve  efe  h”1”™1  *°  l£  'raPosadge  to  fail  in  any  scheme  of 

well  d[*o  e7? 0.7  a,r  fa‘d.  Mr.  Crofton, vei-y  much  mismanaged.  Those  who  are 
destitute  T,  BLn  medical  relief,  often  receive  aid  from  the  dispensaries,  as  well  as  the 
are  50/  ' P s not  far  distant  from  this  place,  the  subscriptions  to  the  dispensary 
i the feenfe 11 tfe  ? r,ea“tmml;  °f  ‘he  grand  ju^y  as  much  more.  Of  this  fund  J 
medicines!”  ^ ’ 2j  ' tbe  apothecary’s,  and  the  remaining  fourth  is  all  that  is  left  for 

moreSlyfetS”  0,1  ‘1,e  disPens“y  Ilat.”  said  O'Brien,  “ and  could  not  have  bee. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par,  Kil/ceevan. 
Ba  r.  Ballintohhcr. 


Rev.  fir.  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Kilkeevan— Rev.  John  Boyd,  catholic  curate  of  Kite- 
van.—FEANCIS  Clancy,  farmer— Cox  Cotton,  small  fai-mer.—jAMns  Coulon,  potter- 
Mr  iHOMAs  D.LLON,  shopkeeper— James  Gaieney,  working  mason— Capt.  GaAY,  Dole- 
held.— John  Kelly,  labourer— Her.  Petes.  M'Deemott,  eatirolic  curate  of  Kilkeewm.- 
Iiiomas  M'Ghath,  esq.,  j.  r.  Castlerea— O'Connoe  Don,  Clonaliee._Mr.  Geoege  Vaugh»«. 
farmer — V illiam  R.  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea — Owen  Young,  esq.,  Harristown. 


labmfeti  a Publlc.fmld  for  s'cki  Lord  Mountsandford  allows  foil  wages  to  any 

in  thfo  mo  J d 1gcldent  on.hls  eatates-  ■ Kelly  said  he  was  nine  weeks  ill,  an!  supported 

few  mTL  el'-  Gaffu<iy  mentions,—”  a fellow-labourer  of  mine  has  been  ill  for  the  lest  sir 
Ithillife  mf.  we-rei  f ’Ienre0f  “S  wo*mg  together,  and  when  he  took  sick,  we  all  subscribed 
0 , is  might  do  the  poor  fellow  for  one  week,  and  he  got  a dispensary  ticket;  but; 
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Id  become  of  him  God  knows,  if  the  neighbours  lia,d  not  done  the  rest.”  There  is 
what  worn  narish : 500 /.  was  borrowed  from  the  trustees  on  the  first  of  February, 

a loan  tuna  in  ine  p t > T ,0„,*  Ur.,.-™,™..,  aw«i  U 


Sick  Poor. 


Connaught, 
Co.  Roscommon. 


_ Total  number  of 

outstanding  ou  a”fvanceci  during  the  year  2,602/.  10s.  A boy  who  began  by  a loan  — 

SV/m  rchased  an  ass,  with  which  he  brought  turf  to  the  town  in  panniers : after  some  Exailliriations  la!ie„  b 
■ l a small  cart.  His  mdustiy  procured  him  a largeWoan,  which  enabled  him  to  Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
time  lie  g ^ ^d  cavt : he  is  now  earning  3 s.  4 d.  a day,  and  has  fully  paid  up  the  loan  W.  T.  M'Culiagh,  E^. 

purcuase  , The  p00r  are  willing  to  attend  each  other  in  sickness,  except  in  cases  „ — — 

“ . gome  instances,  however,  happened  of  death  from  neglect.— Kelly  told  the  follow-  Par*  KMecvan. 

ol  ie'e  , ^Qut  a ear  ag0  my  wife  lost  an  infant,  two  mouths  old  ; nearly  at  the  same  Bar.  Ballintobbcr. 

ing  case  • ^ next-door  neighbour  was  seized  with  a fever  of  the  typhus  kind.  An  infant,  — * 

•Thorn  must  have  perished,  had  not  my  wife  taken  the  child,  and  nourished  it  at  her  own 
ireast  ” ’ When  sickness  comes  on,  the  family  do  not  beg  publicly ; shame  is  not  lost ; and 
the  shame  is  the  grand  thing.  ...... 

The  dispensary  surgeons  are  invariably  kind. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Byrne,  esq Rev.  Patrick  Conniff,  catholic  curate. — Thomas  Coniton,  labourer. — — 

Mr.  James  Elliott,  miller. — Mr.  John  Finnern,  general  shopkeeper. — Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Parish  KtUenvoy  & 

catholic  rector. Matthew  Kelly,  weaver. — Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  fimner. — Thomas  Kenny,  atmna - 

labourer.— John  E.  Mapotiier,  esq — James  Rattigan,  beggar.  Bar.  Athlone. 

There  is  not  any  certain  fund  for  affording;  assistance  to  poor  families  who  (through  con- 
tinued sickness)  have  become  destitute.  Sickness  increases  the  debt ; for  when  even  in 
constant  work,  they  have  nothing  to  spare.  Coniton  says,  that  he  himself  is  in  debt ; and 
that  if  bad  health  came  on  now  as  it  did  before,  his  family  must  look  to  others  for  help. 

But  the  moment  that  health  returned,  he  would  prevent  their  continuing  to  beg. 

There  was  a loan  fund  established  here  six  or  seven  years  since ; and  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Rev.  P.  Moncreif  and  Mr.  Finneru,  that  the  loan  fund  was  injurious  to  the  interests  of 
the  community,  for  these  reasons : First,  because  the  rate  of  interest  (being  a kind  of  coin- 
pound  incalculable  interest)  is  enormously  high ; 2dly,  because  it  obliges  those  who  receive 
it  to  expend  a large  portion  of  their  time,  and  some  expense,  in  getting  and  repaying  the 
several  sums,  as  the  borrower,  with  his  two  bailmen,  are  frequently  obliged  to  be  in  attend- 
ance for  a day,  sometimes  two,  before  they  can  procure  the  smallest  loan ; and  then  the 
borrower  is  obliged  to  attend  and  pay  in  an  instalment  once  a week ; and  3dly,  because 
many  small  farmers  are  necessitated  to  sell  the  produce  of  their  crops  (disadvantageously  in 
most  cases)  to  meet  the  several  instalments,  and  consequently  their  little  properties  dwindle 
away  by  piece-meal,  and  nothing  is  left  in  their  hands.  The  borrowers  themselves  feel  the 
disadvantageous  and  bad  effects  of  this  fund,  but  are  driven  to  take  it  in  order  to  meet  the 
pressing  demands  of  their  landlords.  _ . 

Thomas  Kelly  (speaking  from  his  own  experience)  says,  “ That  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
the  labourer  (after  supporting  his  wife  and  family)  to  lay  by  any  fund  as  a provision  for  a time 
of  sickness : he  has  a wife  and  five  children.  In  the  harvest  season  he  can,  for  about  a 
week,  obtain  Is.  3d.  per  day ; but  that  he  many  a day  works  for  4 d.,  and  thinks  it  impossible 
to  lay  up  any  thing  out  of  that : 6 c/.  a day  would  be  fair  wages  all  the  year  round.  In  some 
few  instances  the  small  farmers  may  lay  by  a little  fund,  as  a pi’ovision  for  them  during 
sickness.  There  are  no  friendly  societies  or  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  contributing  to 
which  the  poor  can  insure  a maintenance  during  sickness. 

The  surgeons  are  kind  to  them,  and  the  poor  are  greatly  amended  by  the  dispensaries. 


Persons  who  attended  tlue  Examination. 


Rev.J.  Anderson,  protestant  rector  of  Moore. — Michael  Callanan,  smith. — William  Clements, 
weaver. — Bryam  Conolly,  labourer.— Patrick  Dolan,  labourer. — Patrick  Flynn,  mason. 
Thomas  Harrison,  dyer.  —Mr.  John  Kelly,  farmer. — Patrick  Kelly,  small  farmer.  John 
Kilkenny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  St.  George’s  estate.— Alexander  Lowrie,  chief  constable  of  police, 
Ballydaniel— Rev.  J.  M'Aveely,  catholic  rector  of  Moore.— Mr.  James  Miller,  shopkeeper.— 
J.  M'Namara,  weaver. — Patrick  Mitchell,  beggar. — William  Murray,  miller. — Thomas 


Power,  esq.  j.  p.,  Falty. — Laurence  Watson,  farmer  and  appraiser. 

There  is  no  fund  for  providing  for  those  whom  sickness  has  impoverished.  The  sick  are 
much  pitied ; they  have  food  often  sent  to  them  without  ever  asking  for  it.  Sometimes, 
when  the  head  of  a large  family  is  long  sick,  they  are  badly  off  for  food.  “ I know  one 
man  whose  family,  though  after  last  Christmas  he  was  sick  and  unable  to  work  for  several 
weeks,  never  wanted  two  meals  a day,  and  they  never  asked  any  one  for  alms  ; but  1 should 
not  be  disposed  to  say  that  there  were  many  so  fortunate.”  There  is  a poor  cripple,  resident 
many  years  in  the  parish,  who  is  never  allowed  to  want  for  food  or  clothing  ; she  18  n0  a ® 
to  leave  her  cabin  to  seek  relief,  so  that  were  people  less  charitable  and  Christian,  she  would. 

be  dead  long  ago.— (C onolly.) Those  who  have  relations  arealways  well  taken  care  ol,  1 hose 

who  have  none,  the  neighbours  look  after.  When  a stranger  is  taken  ill,  the  plan  is  this  . 
half  a dozen  men  raise  a hut  aeainst  the  sheltered  side  of  a ditch,  and  put  the  sick  person 
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Parish  Moore. 
Bar.  Moycarnon. 
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Connaught. 

Co.  Iloscoinmon. 

Examination  taken  by 
Francis  Digaens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cnllagb,  Esq. 
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children;  but  they  never  let  the  sick  man  want  for  any  little  comfort  th„„  „ 

Those  that  will  not  go  in,  leave  what  they  bring  at  the  door,  and  there  is  alravs  g“ l""- 

W,d°L  . T.T!  E ™t_and  attend  the  poor  creature.  Some  2 * 


treated  in  this  way ; but  many  more  recover, 
i . . alcer 

„ y^ls. 

I had  once  sickness  in  my  house  for  nearly  nine  months;  it  was  fever  th.i  1 j 
bed,  and  it  attacked,  one  after  another  all  «v,r  ei«;m tu n e at  *a>d  me  on 


F\  " v > “‘any  more  recover. 

“?  man’  Ia8?  I"21*1''  '™s  ta|e“  care  of  for  six  weeks  in  this  way,  and  rose  no  at  «,  . 

that  time  as  well  as  ever  he  vMs.  J UP  end  of 


my  bed,  and  it  attacked,  one  after  another,  all  my  children,  ^one^thein  died  5*  “e  °n 
ness  ; all  the  neighbours  were  very  kind  to  us.  it  first  we  were“bhged™ 
afterwards  our  only  cow,  and  then  Kelly’s  father  nave  us  a hundred  weight!!/  P,‘g’ and 
- credit,  though  he  could  be  m no  hopes  of  ever  being  paid.  I have  since  however™^  T" 
to  pay  him.  The  neighbours  furnished  us  constantly  with  milk  and  other  thinS 
always  sent  us  enough  ; of  all  who,  within  my  own  recollection,  have  been  S-T?  °? 
same  circumstances,  I never  knew  any  who  were  near  so  fortunate  In  geneml  the  fci? 
a family  who  gets  a severe  attack  of  sickness,  never  recovers  from  it,  thafL  Tot 
but  the  want  it  brings  with  it.  He  may  struggle  on  afterwards,  hut  the  skknlflT'T' 

away  with  all  h'ssnbstanee.”-(M<tCn™0ro.) There  is  no  dispensary  in the”ar L T " 

within  such  a distance  as  can  he  resorted  to  by  the  poor.  1 y 1 1 tile  pansli,  nor  any 


P ersons  who  attended,  the  Examination. 


County.  Sligo.  Rev.  James  Callaghan,  catholic  curate.— Patrick  Cuinan,  labourer.— Mr.  Hugh  Gray  f 
Examination!  when  by  - Rct.  James  M'Huoii,  parish  priest.-Rev.  Geouoii  Tbohustoh  Maustiu,  parish  LaT 
“e“IKS  °C<™’  farmer  James  Eon™,  weaver.-Rev.  Wile, am  Tyumen,  parish 


Parish  Achonry. 
Barony  Leney. 


„D, »•  Powell  says,  Generally  speaking,  the  poor,  when  sick,  are  used  by  each  other  with 
great  kindness  and  attention.  I have  known  hut  two  instances  of  desertion  by  near  relations 
l a rVaf  “?  ePldem!cs  i one  was  a poor  woman,  abandoned  by  bar Se, 

earn  ofh^b^'aft IS  ^ 1 *«*  US 

"No  other  chanty  would  do  so  much  good,  for  a small  sum,  as  a sick  fund  I never  sa» 
vearfT  aot"alIJ  d,c  of  waIrt’  bl,t  1 9“ite  sure  that  many  scores  of  sick  perish  even 
yeai  for  want  of  pioper  sustenance.  Our  diseases  themselves  are  evidently  caused  by  col 

to  eat  f S(SdZrf°dneH  T‘e rT ”? rT"‘"S  lh  “PPotHe  on  recovering  finds  nothm 
to  eat,  a little  food  would,  restore  lam,  hut  ho  sinks  for  want  of  it.  Amongst  about  100 

sumorion  * W h.d^T  dr°Psy  in  P^ons  dndor  25  ijars  of  age,  5 rases  of  com 

sk  nTSih  T 7 -TT “?  fr?m  Want  °f  Pr°Pel'  “““Aliment,  and  8 of  diseases  of  the 

SKin,  winch  1 impute  exclusively  to  the  same  cause.” 


Town  of  Jiallymoat. 
Barony  Corran. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mto,v  C%°"'  sl»Ptel’er— Cummaxne,  widow. — Ja mis  Daw,  labourer.-Ho.iET 

labourer Itev.  Jons  Gauuat,  vicar.  _ BA.raoiont 

- Pw  T M agent  Martin  Keek,  small  f«rmer.-Dr.  LonGHKll,  dispensary  sarpe...- 
Chauues  M.emo,  farmer.— B.  Maannai,  labourer.-Itev.  It.  O'ICeah,  Jarisl  prieLtom. 
Oau,  farmer.— Michael  Price,  labourer. 

wh^become^stiftite^v  wL™  r no/u.“dfor  affording  assistance  to  the  families  of  those 
tected  from  nhncp  ^ g-continued  illness ; and  if  such  an  institution  could  be  pro- 
diseals  „?tt  be  n°  1“^?.ab<>“t  the  immense  good  it  would  do.  % 

quality  of  their  food  ^ OfT-.  ^ Care  ®trjki?gty  sh°w  the  miserable  scantiness  and  bad 
mdSon  ™d ° . A T ^‘number  of  7(1  on  the  books,  25  consist  of  dyspepsia, 

^fmav  beToicl  ‘2L "IT  °*  tlle  5t??aab>  arisi”g  feom  this  cause  exclusively;  tie 
I have  at^ tin's  time  see  n acorbutlc  “uses,  which  are  seldom  fewer  than  10.  Of  consumption 

insufficient  clothing  by  day  and 
SLW  eon  ml,  .Fat,!T  ” ■”fla”““ato'7  catalrh,  mostly  from  simill  causes?  Of 
tl  leers  ofj T„d "ZT ,7?>  or  at»“‘  b i“  the  100,  wten  the  patients  aremiet 
I neSLdlhe  otmZ,  f.°  1 hlm  one  per  cent,  more/  Onlylastweck 

sioned  solelv  bv  tjie  lnno-  ee  opfdiog  on  a girl  of  17,  whose  disease  was  in  my  opinion  occa- 
I tanned  a man  and  iT  “tlnu.e?  .want  of  a diet  sufficiently  nutritive ; and  some  time  since 
I scSelvknow  bo  Jo  a of  mthm*le  W,  under  similar  circumstances;  indeed 
noor  of  this  Meicrli  fimn-l,  A Vef  an^  ade9u.ate  notion  of  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  sick 
S2of  the  Wneb?t  1 h ' In  CaBCS  wl,ch  1 haTe  a“eoded  as  a midwife  that  required  the 
use  of  the  forceps,  it  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  the  door  of  some 
£?iTa  Ldw’  °^laTsit  with  a little  straw,  <*«* 

ofel  able  T nnidj  H f™“  ««  «oor.  And  the  only  covering  which  they  m- 

Ata  ofa  newPhT,dtf  ^ a d “ f 80  coarse  and  r“?8'ad  » a»  *“  raaP  a”d 

1 a new'born  mfant-  A very  short  time  since  I was  called  to  attend  a young  married 
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in  labour,  at  a cabin  to  which  I was  told  the  neighbours  had  removed  her  from 
W h vel  of  too  wretched  a description  to  expect  that  any  medical  man  would  enter  it.  I found 
tl ' Comparatively  comfortable  house  covered  with  sods  of  turf,  through  which  we  could 
lainly  see  the  sky  over  head,  my  own  seat  being  a creel  (a  sort  of  basket),  with  a short 
P.  nj/ igjd  across  it;  but  this  is  the  best  seat  I can  often  get  in  cabins  where  every  exertion 
P ma(je  t0  accommodate  1 the  doctor.’  I am  at  the  present  time  attending  the  family  of 
1SDOor  labourer,  of  the  name  of  John  Denison,  whose  sole  means  of  subsistence  are  derived 
fom  the  produce  of  one  acre  of  indifferent  rocky  ground,  for  which  (with  the  hovel  they  live 
' 'i  he  pays  a rent  of  1 /.  8 s.  Gd.,  and  certainly  has  not  more  than  an  average  of  Is.  Gd. 
aweek  wages  ; he  has  a wife  and  eight  children,  and  every  one  of  the  latter  are  now  sick  in 
scarlet  fever.”  


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  James  Barber,  land  agent. — Dr.  Coulter,  dis- 
pensary surgeon. John  Fenny,  labourer. — Michael  Fenny,  labourer. — William  P.  Fenny, 

farmer.— Mr.  P.  M‘ Tucker,  farmer. — James  Miillen,  labourer. — Rev.  Michael  O'Cal- 
laghan, p.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Sympson,  farmer. 

There  is  no  relief  provided  for  the  poor  of  the  working  classes  in  a time  of  sickness, 
except  medicine.  They  are  most  willing  to  attend  each  other  in  all  contagious  diseases, 
fever  particularly.  The  sick  may  be  left  to  the  attendance  of  a child,  a daughter  especially, 
or  to  the  nearest  relative,  and  there  never  is  an  instance  known  of  their  being  otherwise  than 
carefully  treated  by  some  one. 

The  necessity  of  seeking  alms  during  a time  of  sickness  frequently  initiates  the  family  of 
a labourer  into  habits  of  mendicancy ; but  it  is  only  where  the  sickness  is  of  long  con- 
tinuance. 

John  Fenny,  labourer,  says,  “ It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  cottier  tenant  to  lay  by  any 
thing  out  of  his  earnings  for  a time  of  sickness,  nor  will  he  be  able  to  pay  his  rents  this 
year,  the  prices  are  so  low.” 

William  Barber  says,  “ Opulent  families  occasionally  give  clothing.  In  this  house  they 
are  making  up  fifty  suits  of  clothes  for  women,  and  nine  or  ten  for  men,  to  be  distributed  at 
Christmas  to  the  poorer  tenants  of  Sir  Robert  Gore  Booth.” 

Dr.  Coulter  thinks  that  giving  assistance  by  donations  of  food,  fuel,  &c.,  to  those  of  the 
working  classes  who  had  obtained  a certificate  at  the  dispensaiy  of  their  being  unfit  to  work, 
would  not  lead  to  idleness,  as  the  surgeon  would  feel  his  own  character  to  be  concerned  in 
seeing  a benefaction  of  this  kind  justly  appropriated. 

And  the  destitution  caused  by  the  want  of  such  relief  often  produces  a total  wreck  of  the 
little  property  and  scanty  resources  of  the  cottier,  which  is  but  rarely  surmounted  for  many 
years,  if  ever. 

The  want  of  assistance  in  sickness  unquestionably  keeps  the  working  classes  for  a longer 
time  useless  to  the  community  than  they  would  be  had  they  those  necessary  comforts. 
“ I have  often  given  a poor  man  bark  and  other  tonic  medicines  where  a loaf  of  far  less  cost 
would  have  done  him  much  more  good.  But  no  small  proportion  of  our  commonest,  and 
eventually  the  most  fatal  diseases,*  are  caused  by  the  insufficient  nutriment  of  convalescents. 
Dropsies,  both  anasarca  and  ascited,  are  very  prevalent  in  this  district,  and  amongst  this 
class  of  patients ; so  are  scrofulous  diseases  and  scurvy,  all  which  are  imputable  to  the  same 
predisposing  causes.  The  benefits  which  may  be  insured  by  the  more  wholesome  and  suffi- 
cient diet  of  the  sick  and  convalescent  are  incalculable.” — {Dr.  Coulter.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Grove,  rector,  j.  v. — Dr.  Homan,  dispensary  surgeon — Hyleas,  esq.  j.  p. — 

James  Magee,  parish  clerk  and  farmer. — John  Mullowney,  blacksmith. — John  Tenpenny 
farmer — Rev. White,  parish  priest,  &c.  Ac. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  affording  assistance  to  the  families  of  those  who,  by  continued 
illness,  have  become  destitute.  Dr.  Homan  said,  “ None,  whatever,  though  I have  often, 
and  strongly,  represented  the  great  advantages  of  some  such  institution,  scarcely  any  thing, 
indeed,  would  do  so  much  good.  In  an  institution  of  that  kind,  occasional  instances  of 
abuse1  may  occur,  but  certainly  far  too  seldom  to  deserve  the  least  comparison  with  the  good ; 
such  assistance  of  the  sick  poor  would  do.  A large  proportion  of  the  cases  that  come  under 
my  care  in  the  dispensary,  are  produced  by  insufficient  nourishment,  clothing  and  shelter ; of 
the  present  number  (from  80  to  100)  daily  in  attendance,  I have  not  less  than  fifteen  in  pul- 
monary consumption ; dropsy  I have  known  to  run  through  whole  families ; I am  persuaded 
may  say  three  cases  of  this  disease  in  every  hundred  occur  from  the  age  of  two  to  fifteen 
years,  and  as  many  as  four  in  the  hundred  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  forty.  Scorbutic, 
and  other  cutaneous  diseases,  are  also  very  prevalent,  and  arise  chiefly  from  the  scanty  and 
unwholesome  food,  and  exposure  to  wet  and  cold  which  the  mass  of  the  lower  classes 
are  condemned  to.” 

M 

In  this  neighbourhood  the  most  obstinate  prejudices  still  prevail  against  vaccination,  amongst  the 
poorer  classes  ; great  numbers  of  whom  continue  to  perpetuate ‘the  small  pox  by  inoculation,  which  is 
usually  performed  by  quacks,  and  illiterate  persons,  in  their  own  station. 

°-5-  Q Q 


Sick  Poor. 

Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Flynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  Bally  moat. 
Barony  Corran. 


Parish  Drumcliffe. 
Barony  Carbery. 


Par.  Kilmacshalgan. 
Bar.  Tyreraglt. 
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Town  of  Sligo. 


Connaught.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Sligo.  „ 

llev.  M.  Armstrong. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  bishop  of  Elphin Rev  J n 

Examinations  taken  by  vie,  parish  priest— R.  Feenery,  labourer — John  Haute,  shopkeeper Frav7  V 

J™  O^JnfS,.  hbourer.-jAMis  Kbhnt,  esq,  M.  n.  dispensary-Jonn  Mahtin,  esq.,  p_j„0  B,,™"''’ 
labourer. — William  Stopford,  farmer.  Tr> 

“77  ”77“  , Thebe  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  the  families  of  those  who,  bv  sicknew  k 

Town  of  Sligo.  become  destitute.  Dr.  Kenny  said,  “ The  want  of  any  such  resource  almost  daily  h 

1 .arony  Carbery.  the  cause  of  an  amount  of  wretchedness,  not  easily  conceived ; the  loss  of  a sino-Ie# 

labour  by  the  husband,  will  very  frequently  cause  the  sale  of  some  necessary  article  of  mT 

mg  or  furniture,  and  a week’s  illness  will  certainly  send  a very  laro-e  portion  of  both  tti 
pawn  office,  from  which  they  are  veiy  rarely,  if  ever  redeemed ; the  want  of  these  artl  f 
clothing  must,  of  course,  cause  most  severe  illness  to  the  entire  family,  and  is  the  min?  , 
reason  why  dropsies  and  consumptions  are  so  prevalent.  The  families  of  those  so  affeS  ” 
Rev.  Mr  Dunlevie  and  N.  Stopford  concurred  in  saying,  “ are  supported  partly  by  beoi 
and  partly  by  the  alms  of  their  poor  neighbours,  who  are  often  known,  unasked  to 
with  the  sick  their  own  insufficient  means  of  subsistence.”  With  regard  to  the  willing? 
of  the  poor  to  attend  them  sick  of  contagious  diseases,  Dr.  Kenny  says,  they  have  a 
dread  of  fever  and  small-pox ; in  these  diseases  the  poor  are  mostly,  in  the  first  instS? 
left  to  the  care  of  their  nearest  relations,  but  when  such  do  not  exist,  neighbours,  and 
strangers,  cheerfully  undertake  the  duties  of  nurse.  I never  knew  a sick  person  not  beW 
during  the  most  alarming  visitations  of  the  cholera,  suffered  to  want  the  prompt  andclieerfid 
performance  of  every  land  office  to  the  very  last.  He  further  says,  the  difficulty  is  to  n 
ffifextiourSasM  ne,§hbours  from  the  bed_side  of  the  sick  even  in  the  most  threatening  and 

In  this  district  it  is  considered  impossible  for  the  labourer  or  cottier  tenants  to  lavuD  anv 
tiling- as  a provision  against  sickness.  The  destitution  caused  bv  a short  illness  is  verV  3 
quently  the  cause  of  destroying  the  few  comforts  of  the  labourer,  and  rendering  him  reckless. 

. Kenny  said.  Nothing  short  of  some  rare  and  fortunate  circumstance  can,  in  most  cases 
hntif  IS0!  ??,ly  ? retnZe  the  consequences  of  even  one  illness  of  the  husband,  though 
but  of  moderate  duration.  The  withholding  relief  from  those  who  are  ill,  and  uaable  to  mo- 
te A™?™8  for  themselves,  continues  them  in  n situation  in  which  they  must  be  useless 
Tf  ?ndk  to  tlle  community,  much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  lie,  and  tie 
S wbich  the^  receive,  on!y  in  the  shape  of  medicine,  is  frequently  the  mil  apmrn 
Drlsf  . e#“-T”  °,n  “‘,S  S^ect  Dr ' Ke"”y  SVS-  “ we  have  daily  prooft. 

SZfnrfST \Pf  bci"S'  P^'PMuaUy  induced  by  scanty  a5d  irn- 

S of  ? fref  happens  that  people  are  kept  for  a long  time  in  a lingering 

sSSlflv  hf,  Ty’  i"lh<t  7.,  “ Tda7te  “nd  ‘omporary  supply  of  wholesome  food,  migft 
be  lets  mvf  est.ored  heal1!'  a"d  usefulness  ; in  such  cases  the  most  costly  tonics  will  ofcn 
De  less  invigorating  thau  a single  and  plain  meal.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Countv'cariow  EeV'  impropriate  curate  of  Agbade,  and  vicar  of  Ballin.-Itov.  Mr. Kiksela, 

CountyjCarlow.  r.  of  Ball.„_Mr.  M.c.a.l  Lmtou,  miller  and  farmer.-Mr.  Thomas  Tommsou,  farm.,. 
Examinations  taken  by  m 

T.‘C,nSl':,  E,a  nrovTdTfn,-8^^  whence  to  draw  assistance  for  the  poor  during  sickness.  To 

T.ltug.  Vaughan,  Esq.  p. ' =Mam,tres  their  famthes  betake  themselves  to  bogging,  and  whilst  they  am 

Parish  Jgharlc  and  disoositinn  tom  .1^’  ° tie  emergencies  of  the  occasion,  they  receive  the  seeds  of  a 

bJL.  ™„p„™  ohiMr nend,c“toy.  “ afterwards  difficult  to  remove.  In  the  meantime  the 

Barony  &r4. 

“ burn  ^S;nthitriere  lab0  can  save  any  thing  ^ the  day  of  distress,  yet  this  is  per- 
Power.of  the  small  farmer,  though  with  difficulty,  if  he  pay  his  rentpunc- 
foot  rtvp  a , J°  c]ubs  or  benefit  societies  m the  district,  and  if  they  were  even  set  on 
woAin?  cTassef  W&geS  WOuld  not  allow  of  “tensive  contributions  to  them  among  the 

w Jlf  l™t  jSeffe:7 1 “mad  d*4  ‘kink  that  any  evils  would  be  found  to  result  from  a system 

w»rierHfeddhff  d/Ue1,  f°°4  md  °ther  *°  Poor  persons,  whose  Inability  to  work 

I?ni™  o„dlXa  dlsP,ensary. surgeon  or  other  competent  authority:  means,  they  are  of 
EJo'tf  be  demed  <°r  preventing  imposition  and  checking  the  tendency  to 

h f At  P?saut>  the  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  is  often  the  cause  of 
SPS  ti*  few  comforts  possessed  by  tire  labourer,  and  thus  rendering  him  reckless, 
wlulst  it  perpetuates  a condition  m which  he  ceases  tn  Re  noafiri  +r.  vs,.  pnmmirnitv. 


ha«Tao  poond  “conmem  T<m°’  wk“  ““  deP“d  <**«ly  °»  *y  “»"r'  “* 
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1 feeiino-  -was  decidedly  against  the  system,  and  that  from  want  of  due  confidence  in 
if”  medical  attendants,  many  poor  persons  had  declined  taking  the  medicines  prescribed  for 
them  and  in  addition,  that  great  difficulty  existed  in  urgent  cases  of  procuring  the  immediate 
assistance  required.  


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut  Jvmes  Battersby,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Blood,  presbyterian 

leravmaii- Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury.— Mr.  E.  Butleii,  magistrate. — 

Mr  By rn e,  it  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer — Mr.  John  Coffee,  maltster  and 
brewer —Thomas  Cox,  esq.  distiller  and  merchant.— Rev.  Michael  Dwyer,  r.  c.  curate — 
Mr  Samuel  Hauc.iiton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper. — Mr.  T.  Hauohton,  magistrate. — 

AbaM  Jackson,  esq. Stan  by  Johnson,  baker. — Robert  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the  employ  of 

Mr  Coffee,  brewer. Robert  Lawlor,  grocer.— Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenterand  builder. — 

Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  apothecary. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  r.  c.  bishop.— Mr.  Meade 
Nesbitt  Stone,  physician,— Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  support  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  parish.  They  drag  out  a miser- 
able existence  by  alms  among  the  neighbours.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dwyer  states  his  knowledge^ 
of  many  instances,  one  this  day;  a woman  recently  confined,  there  was  not  an  article  of 
furniture  in  the  room,  nor  had  she  money  to  purchase  a morsel  of  food.  Another  instance 
of  a labourer,  Thomas  Kelly,  an  honest  industrious  man,  who  earned  seven  shillings  a week; 
sometime  ago  he  lost  his  sight  by  a blast  at  a quarry,  and  is  now  reduced  to  beggary,  with 
his  three  clnldren.  Another  instance  was  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hanghton ; a man  of  the  name 
of  Crowley,  a native  of  Carlow,  who  left  it  thirty  years  ago  in  the  capacity  of  a servant,  and 
served  with  Captain  Denman  in  his  travels  in  Africa,  where  his  sight  became  impaired,  so  as 
to  induce  him  to  return  to  his  native  place,  where  he  found  his  relations  all  dead  and  gone; 
he  has  no  resource  but  begging,  and  is  quite  blind,  and  sixty  years  old.  There  is  not  now 
any  loan-  fund  in  the  parish  ; there  was  one  some  years  ago.  It  was  not  found  to  be  bene- 
ficial in  its  operations.  It  was  confined  to  the  working  classes. 

The  poor  are  most  willing  to  assist  the  sick,  except  in  cases  of  cholera,  of  which  they  have 
a great  horror;  but  they  remove  and  support  the  children  of  the  sick.  The  system  ot  alms- 
asking  during  sickness  was  not  considered  as  leading  families  into  habits  of  mendicancy. 
It  is  quite  impossible  that  the  wages  of  a labourer  would  enable  him  to  lay  up  for  a time  of 
sickness  any  adequate  provision ; neither  can  the  cottier  tenant  nor  the  small  farmer  do  so, 
though  the  one  has  the  advantage  over  the  labourer  of  having  a house,  and  the  other  also  a 
bit  of  ground.  There  are  three  clubs  in  the  town  for  the  relief  and  support  of  sick  persons, 
to  which  a labourer  in  constant  employment  may  subscribe,  the  subscription  being  about  3 d. 
per  week.  There  are  about  twelve  persons  of  the  wealthier  classes  in  town  who  contribute 
to  these  societies. 

It  was  considered  that  there  would  be  danger  of  encouraging  idleness  in  such  persons  if 
food  and  fuel  were  indiscriminately  given  to  them ; but  there  would  be  no  evil  if  the  relief 
were  vested  in  a poor  committee,  selected  by  the  rate-payers  of  the  parish,  of  which  the 
dispensary  surgeon  might  be  one. 

The  destitution  caused  by  illness  is  often  the  means  of  ruin  to  the  labourer,  and  thus  the 
source  of  recklessness.  Mr.  Haughton  says,  “ I know  an  instance  of  a labourer  lately  taken 
into  my  service  ; I gave  him  a cottage  rent  free,  but  he  had  not  an  article  of  furniture,  it 
being  all  pawned  to  purchase  food  during  his  illness.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Arthur  Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate. — Philip  Bagnall,  esq.,  j.  p.  Duuleckny. — 
Hon.  and  Rev.  Dean  Bernard,  rector  of  Wells,  West  Idrone. — Mr.  Patrick  Boulger,  farmer, 
Kilcarrick. — Robert  Bunbuuy,  shoemaker. — Mr.  William  Corrigan,  postmaster. — James 
Davis,  millwright  and  carpenter.— Mr.  Dowling,  brewer  and  grocer. — John  Hanahan, 
labourer.— Lieut.  Hugh  Hawkshaw,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Keiioe,  parish  priest, 
Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone.— Mr.  Richard  Keiioe,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Little,  draper. — 
Thomas  Litton,  esq.  Bagnalstown. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahon,  catholic  curate  of-  Wells,  West  Idrone. — 
John  Magee,  brewer  and  farmer,  Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone. — Mr.  Patrick  Moran,  grocer 

and  merchant,  Leighlin. William  O’Neill,  esq. — Mr.  Terence  O’Neill,  innkeeper  and  farmer, 

Leighlin. — Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Phelan,  roman-catholic  coadjutor. — Colonel  Rociifort,  magistrate, 

Ciagrenan. — Rev.  Samuel  Roberts,  parish  priest,  Leighlin. — Singleton,  esq.,  farmer  and 

merchant. — Mr.  Patrick  Tierney,  grocer  and  farmer. — Mr.  Henry  Watson,  general  merchant, 
Leighlin. 

Messrs.  Singleton  and  Magee  say,  “ That  both  their  own  relatives  and  the  neighbours  do- 
all  in  their  power  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  sick  poor.” 

Mr.  Singleton  knows  instances  where  a child  has  been  taken  ill  of  fever,  and  lest  the 
others  should  be  afflicted  with  the  disease,  the  neighbours  have  taken  and  supported  them 
0.5.  qq  2 while 
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while  the  fever  lasted  ; two  or  three  such  instances  have  occurred  amongst  his  own  workmen 
whose  children  were  removed  and  supported  by  the  neighbours.  n' 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahon  says,  “ I have,  within  the  last  six  weeks,  been  professionally 
attending  the  family  of  a labourer  out  of  employment,  seven  of  whose  children  were  wJ 
ill  of  fever,  five  of  them  in  one  bed.  The  apartment  was  only  eight  feet  by  six,  and  their 
only  bed  consisted  of  some  straw  scattered  on  the  floor,  with  scarcely  any  covering.” 
Colonel  Rochfort  thinks  it  would  be  impossible  for  a labourer,  who  is  under  a middleman 
to  lay  by  any  thing  for  a time  of  sickness,  but  living  immediately  under  a resident  landlord' 
they  might  do  so ; the  general  opinion  however  is,  that  it  would  be  impossible,  under  anv' 
circumstances,  at  the  present  rate  of  wages.  J 

All  agree  in  opinion  that  it  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  give  relief  to  the  sick  poor  of 
the  working  classes,  on  showing  a certificate  of  inability  to  work  from  the  dispensary 
surgeon,  if  there  could  be  a satisfactory  proof  of  its  proper  application.  1 ■> 

The  destitution  caused  by  a fit  of  sickness  often  drives  the  labourer  and  his  family  to 
beggary  and  recklessness. 

The  want  of  relief  in  sickness  frequently  continues  the  labourer  in  a state  which  renders 
him  useless  to  society,  and  it  may  be  in  this  view  considered  a loss  to  the  public  to  withhold 
some  regular  mode  of  provision. 

Mr.  Moran  observes,  “ that  many  came  from  a distance  where  other  dispensaries  are 
established,  and  from  that  circumstance  I think  the  medical  man  is  held  in  very  high  estima- 
tion.” Mr.  O’Neill  also  has  heard  good  opinions  expressed  of  him  by  the  working  classes. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  James  Byrne, farmer. — Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  farmer, — Robert  DoYNE,esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Jons 
Finn,  farmer. — Mr.  Galavin,  farmer — Lieutenant  Ho  on  Hawsiiaw,  catholic  curate— Rev. 

Mr.  Kavenagh,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mullins. — Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  farmer Rev.  James 

Saunders,  vicar  of  Clarngoose. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsii,  parish  priest  of  Borns. — Mr.  George 
Whitney,  brewer  and  farmer. — John  Wilcocks,  esq.  surgeon. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  those  of  this  poor,  who,  through  con- 
tinued sickness,  have  become  destitute.  Some  years  ago  Mr.  Kavenagh,  the  wealthy  pro- 
prietor of  Bonis,  gave  a sum  of  GO l.  towards  the  formation  of  a fund  for  the  aid  of  the 
industrious  classes,  the  management  of  which  was  entrusted  to  the  protestant  clergyman ; 
and  Mr.  Sanders  observes,  that  this  money  has  been  productive  of  much  benefit;  but 
unfortunately  it  is  not  available  to  the  sick  poor.  The  lower  order  arc  not  very  willing  to 
attend  cases  of  contagious  disease ; but  where  their  services  are  called  for,  by  peculiar  dis- 
tress, they  are  not  long  withheld : an  instance  is  mentioned  by  Lieut.  Hawkshaw,  C.  C., 
where  a stranger  travelling  through  the  parish  was  attacked  by  fever  and  subsequently  by 
cholera,  and  was  carefully  attended  throughout  his  illness  by  poor  persons,  who  had 
accidentally  become  acquainted  with  his  condition.  Those  who  are  sick  are  chiefly  maintained 
by  their  neighbours,  with  occasional  aid  from  Mr.  Kavenagh,  given  through  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Saunders.  There  is  a dispensary  at  Borris  (chiefly  supported  by  Mr.  Kavenagh)  which 
supplies  them  with  advice  and  medicine,  and  a little  food  is  sometimes  given,  out  of  the 
money  collected  at  the  church  on  sacrament  Sundays. 

The  low  rate  of  wages  renders  it  next  to  impossible  for  the  labouring  man  to  lay  by  as 
much  during  health  as  would  suffice  against  the  day  of  sickness.  It  requires  much  exertion 
and  economy  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  enable  them  to  contribute  1 s.  a month 
to  a friendly  society,  which  has  been  established  for  some  time.  • In  this  society,  the  pay- 
ment of  Is.  monthly  ensures  to  the  member,  when  sick,  a pension  of  1 s.  a day;  an  extra 
shilling  is  paid  on  the  death  of  each  member,  and  out  of  the  fund  thus  collected  his  funeral 
expenses  are  defrayed,  and  the  surplus,  if  any,  is  handed  over  to  his  widow  or  family.  At 
the  commencement,  the  wealthier  classes  gave  several  donations  to  this  society,  but  none  of 
them  continue  to  be  annual  subscribers. 

Ihe  witnesses  do  not  hesitate  to  admit  the  propriety  of  supplying  those  whom  disease  has 
rendered  destitute,  with  food,  fuel  and  other  necessaries  which  their  condition  requires,  and 
which  they  are  unable  to  procure  for  themselves ; and  they  see  no  reason  to  fear  that  idle" 
ness  or  improvidence  could  thereby  be  encouraged,  provided  the  management  and  distribu- 
tion of  such  relief  were  not  entrusted  to  the  dispensary  surgeon,  or  anv  other  individual 
alone.  3 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders  describes  the  wretchedness  which  is  often  produced  by  protracted 
illness,  to  be  of  the  most  appalling  kind.  “ I found,”  says  he,  “ not  long  since,  a labourer 
in  the  most  abject  poverty,  without  a blanket  or  any  covering.  He  was  lying  on  a wad  of 
straw,  and  to  my  knowledge  his  destitution  was  caused  by  protracted  disease.  If  I had  not 
discovered  the  poor  creature,  I firmly  believe  he  must  have  perished.” 

Dr.  Wilcocks  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders  are  of  opinion  that,  by  refusing  relief  to  the  poor 
when  afflicted  with  disease,  a much  greater  loss  is  eventually  sustained  by  the  public  than 
jf  timely  aid  had  been  given  sufficiently  early,  to  cut  short  their  malady;  aB  it  is,  a man 
remains  useless  to  himself  and  to  society  a much  longer  time  than  he  otherwise  would. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

. cARXEtt. Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow. — Robert  Doyne,  esq.,  j.  p. — 

Idr  Dwyer,  farmer. Major  Eustace,  j.  p — Mr.  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer — 

Reverend  Beresford  Johnston,  rector.— James  Keeley,  mason.— Patrick  M‘Anaby,  la- 

ko(jrer Lawrence  Murphy,  carpenter. — Mr.  Lawrence  Murpiiy,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — 

James  Neil,  labourer.— Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  p.,  administrator. — Mr.  John  Nolan» 
farmer.— John  Payne,  esq.  m.d. — Mr.  Michael  Roaciie. — Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer. — 
Captain  Whelan,  J.p- 


Sick  Poor. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.'Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Tullo-w. 
Bar.  Rnthvilly. 


There  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  the  destitute  poor,  neither  is  there  any  loan 
fund  • one  was  opened  for  about  two  years  some  five  or  six  years  ago,  but  was  soon  closed, 
not  being  found  to  answer.  The  poor  are  not  willing  to  attend  the  sick  of  contagious  dis- 
eases, nor  do  they  remove  or  support  the  children. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  stated  a case  of  a strolling  beggar,  who,  he  said,  in  passing  through 
the  parish,  was  seized  with  sickness ; she  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  her  two  children  were 
exposed  on  the  public  road,  and  no  person  could  be  found  to  take  charge  of  them ; the  woman, 
died  and  the  children  were  supported  by  the  chapel  fund  ; one  child  is  still  so  provided,  and 
the  other  has  been  placed  in  the  St.  Bridget  Orphan  Asylum.  They  generally  get  some  sup- 
port from  their  poor  neighbours,  but  not  sufficient  for  their  wants.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan 
knew  an  instance  where  a sick  woman  was  taken  into  the  cabin  of  her  neighbour,  and  the 
-only  assistance  that  could  be  given  her  was  a wad  of  straw  on  the  floor  and  a drink  of  water. 
Mr.  N.  gave  her  a few  halfpence  to  buy  milk.  She  died,  and  was  buried  by  charity.  Alms- 
asking  during  sickness  does  not  frequently  initiate  the  family  into  mendicant  habits. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  labourer  out  of  his  wages  to  provide  against  sickness,  neither  could 
the  cottier  tenant  or  small  farmer.  Dr.  Payne  knew  several  cases  where  small  fanners 
could  not  buy  the  requisites  in  sickness,  neither  milk,  whey,  gruel,  or  any  thing  but  dry 
potatoes ; ancl  in  one  of  these  cases  the  life  of  the  patient  was  lost  by  such  privations.  There 
is  only  one  benefit  society,  which  is  exclusively  confined  to  mechanics,  with  very  few  sub- 
scribers. The  subscription  being  1 s.  per  month,  the  average  wages  of  the  working  classes 
would  not  permit  them  to  become  subscribers.  The  wealthy  never  contribute  through  such 
societies. 

By  a legal  provision,  there  might  he  a danger  of  encouraging,  idleness,  if  left  to  the  opinion 
of  one  person,  but  not  otherwise,  as  to  the  question  whether  a person  was  in  reality  incap- 
able of  work ; but  the  case  might  with  safety  be  referred  to  a sick  poor  committee. 

Such  destitution,  if  not  relieved,  frequently  renders  the  labourer  reckless.  Murphy,  the 
■carpenter,  observed,  that  two  or  three  days  per  week  being  the  average  of  employment,  and 
2 s.  6 d.  per  day  the  rate  of  wages  for  mechanics,  a week’s  sickness  leaves  the  mechanic 
destitute  and  reckless,  which  was  corroborated  by  all  present. 

The  refusal  of  relief  continues  them  in  a condition  perfectly  useless  to  society. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bayne,  publican  and  farmer— Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan. — Edward  Marks,  labourer.—  County  Kildare. 

Patrick  Mulvaney,  tillage  farmer.— J.  H.  Nangle,  esq.,  J.  r.,  resident  country  gentleman.—  

Rev.  Eugene  O’Reily,  catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector.  Union  of  Cr.dams- 

town , including 

The  sick  poor  are  badly  supported  by  their  poor  neighbours ; the  children  become  idle  n^^k^^Ureenu 
'beggars.  The  poor  are,  certainly,  always  ready  to  assist  each  other  as  far  as  they  can ; they  Mylersfoun  and  ’ 
have  frequently  removed  and  supported  the  children  of  persons  affected  by  fever.  Nurney. 

Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  thinks  that  small  farmers,  when  the  rent  is  moderate,  provide  against  Bar.  Cat  hen/. 

■sickness.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany  think  they  cannot  make  any  provision.  1 

All  concur  in  thinking  no  evil  would  arise  from  a provision,  and  that  it  would  he  most 
desirable. 

James  Marks  says,  “ Sickness  often  puts  the  labourer  in  despair.”  The  want  of  food, 
clothes  and  bedding  prolongs  the  illness  of  the  poor,  and  often  brings  on  a relapse  and 
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Sick  Poor. 

Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Castle - 
derrnot. 

Bar.  Kilkca  and 
Moone. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Arciihold,  esq.,  magistrate. — Buy  ax  Boulder,  labourer — Mr.  John  Corcoran  farm 
— Tiiomas  Doran,  labourer. — Rev,  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castledermot  and  Ti  ' 
lin. — Mr.  John  Dunne,  farmer. — Rev.  11.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castledermot —B^0" 
Arch  bold  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castledermot. — John  Hutchinson,  farmer. — Mr.  Sylvesti* 
Kelly,  farmer. — Michael  Keogh,  farmer — Mr.  Thomas  MacDonald,  farmer.— Mr  J 
Mac  Donald, farmer. — Mr. Patrick  Mac. rath,  farmer. — Mr.  Daniel  M'Lougiilin,  farmer 
Rev.  Edward  Murphy,  catholic  curate. — Mr.  John  Murphy, farmer. — John  Murphy,  farmw 
— Charles  Neal,  farmer — George  Payne,  esq — James  Payne. — Mr.  Edward  Sccur 
(who  took  the  census  of  this  parish). — Michael  Styles,  farmer. 


When  the  protracted  illness  of  a labourer  has  reduced  his  family  to  destitution  tliev  have 
no  other  means  o relieving  their  distress  than  begging,  or  appealing  to  the  benevolence  of 
their  neighbours.  The  clergy  also  give  them  some  assistance,  and  it  is  stated  that  the  relief 
thus  collected  is  generally  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  their  condition.  The  poor  show  a 
good  deal  of  alarm  at  the  appearance  of  infectious  distempers,  and  although  they  are  not 
generally  willing  to  attend  those  who  labour  under  such  disorders,  they  exhibit  much  kind- 
ness in  removing  and  supporting  their  children  until  all  danger  has  subsided. 

The  wages  of  the  labourer,  after  providing  for  the  subsistence  of  himself  and  his  family,  do 
not  admit  of  his  laying  by  any  thing  against  the  day  of  sickness.  Kelly  observes,  “ Though 
they  have  not  enough  for  the  day  that’s  going  over  them,  they  divide  any  thing  the  Almighty 
God  sends  them.”  “ There  is  a great  many  of  them,”  adds  Styles,  “ that  are  worse  off  than 
them  that,  walks  the  roads,  having  heavy  rents  to  pay,  and  nothing  to  make  them  of." 
Neither  are  the  profits  of  the  cottiers,  or  of  the  small  farmer,  such  as  to  enable  them  to  save 
any  thing.  Speaking  of  his  own  condition,  Styles  remarks,  “ I am  under  6 1.  lfis.  for  six 
acres  of  bad  ground.  I could  swear  that  all  that  grew  on  it  this  season  would  not  fetch  4k 
of  the  money.  I know  I will  be  turned  out  of  it,  and  there  is  nothing  for  me  then  but  to  take 
the  road,  God  help  me  ! for  the  poor  man  has  little  friends  or  friendship.” 

If  any  fund  were  instituted  for  affording  aid  to  the  sick  poor  in  the  shape  of  food,  fuel, 
clothing,  See.,  the  witnesses  would  apprehend  much  danger  from  fraud  and  deceit,  if  the 
administration  of  relief  were  confided  to  any  one  person ; and  they  suggest  that,  to  obviate 
this  inconvenience,  as  also  the  probability  of  encouraging  improvidence,  the  best  mode  would 
be  to  entrust  the  consideration  of  all  claims  to  a committee. 

One  of  the  worst  effects  produced  in  the  labourer  by  poverty,  which  often  results  from  an 
illness  of  even  short  duration,  is,  that  after  his  few  comforts  have  been  destroyed,  his 
condition  becomes  so  very  miserable  that  be  is  rendered  perfectly  indifferent  and  reckless, 
it.  should  be  recollected  that  the  refusal  of  relief  to  those  who  arc  sick  and  unable  to  procure 
the  necessary  supplies  for  themselves  continues  them  in  a condition  in  which  they  must  be 
useless,  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to  the  community)  much  longer  than  they  would  other- 
wise be. — Omnes. 


f Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

■■  ■ - Christopher  Adams,  labourer. — Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police. — Tiiomas  Brennan, 

Union  of  Kilcock.  labourer.— Mr.  James  Byrne,  miller — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  protestant  rector.— John  Clark, 
Bar.  Ikeathj  and  labourer.— Mr.  Martin  Conneton,  farmer.— Peter  Corrigan,  labourer.— Mr.  Patrick  Cos- 
Oughtcrany.  grave,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — Michael  Costello,  labourer.— Mr.  Patrick  Cullen, farmer.— 

— . , Tiiomas  M'Dermott,  labourer. — Michael  Feagan,  labourer.— Mr.  John  Gilligan,  farmer.— 

Mr.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster.— John  Gorman  labourer. — Mr.  John  Hackett,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  Patrick  Haligan,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest.— Edwakd 
Holson,  labourer. — Mr.  Ambrose  Hughes,  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Irving,  labourer.'— Mr. 
Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper. — Tiiomas  Kearney,  esq.,  j.  v Mr.  Patrick  Lube,  shop- 

keeper.— Mr.  James  Magrath,  shopkeeper— Mr.  James  Mangan,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer.— Michael  Kevin,  labourer — Mr.  James  O’Siiaughnessy,  innkeeper.— Mr. 

• John  Power,  farmer.  — John  Ratigan,  labourer.  — Mr.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper.- 
lMr.  James  Reilly,  schoolmaster  of  National  school. — Mr.  Tiiomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper.- 
Patrick  Smith,  labouier.— Mr.  Richard  Wade,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  farmer. 

There  is  no  fund  of  any  description  in  this  parish  for  the  relief  of  the  sick ; but  if  they  are 
very  poor  and  distressed,  the  priest  will  appoint  two  persons  to  go  round  and  make  a collection 
of  a penny  or  tvvo-pence  each,  and  sometimes  10  s.  will  be  collected  altogether.  The  poor 
here  are  not  willing  to  attend  each  other  in  sickness.  Mr.  Rochfort  says,  “ there  is  notone 
in  fifty  that  would  go  near  the  sick.”  The  fact  of  asking  alms  during  sickness  is  found  often 
to  have  the  effect  of  initiating  families  in  begging ; and  Mr.  Goodwin  says,  “ when  they  once 
get  a habit  of  it,  it  is  very  hard  to  break  them  of  it.”  . , 

No  labourer  would  lay  by  for  the  time  of  sickness  by  any  frugality,  when  there  is  n° 
on  an  average  more  than  two  days’  work  in  the  week,  at  lOcf.  a day ; neither  could  a cottier 
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JO  years.  Mr.  Goodwin  observes,  <e  His  only  resource  is  to  sell  his  cow  or 
one.” 

; no  danger  of  producing  idleness  or  improvidence  by  giving  food  and  fuel 
satisfactory  proof  were  given  of  real  sickness. 

A short  illness  is  often  ruin  to  the  labourer.  Mr.  Rochfort  observes,  “ His  children 
"•  and  he  destitute,  often  have  I heard  them  exclaim,  ‘ they  were  tired  of  life,  and  did 
not  care  how  soon  death  took  them.’  ” He  further  goes  on  to  relate  : “ Persons  have  been 
known  in  this  town  to  creep  about  begging  a night  or  two  before  their  death.  I myself  took 
K lodging  for  a poor  sick  man,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  in  it  he  died.”— Mr.  Riley  mentions 
Mother  case : “Two  months  ago  I saw  an  old  woman,  SO  years  of  age,  going  over  the  bridge  to 
beo-  her  breakfast,  and  when  she  got  to  the  top,  she  stopped  to  rest  herself;  and  when  I came 
®to  her  she  was  dead  ! On  remarking  what  a horrible  thing  for  a person  to  die  on  the  road 
side,  a poor  person  near  said,  ‘ It  was  as  good  a place  as  her  hut,  only  it  had  a sort  of  a 

r°The  general  opinion  is  very  favourable  to  the  dispensary,  and  all  speak  highly  of  the 
surgeon’s  ability  and  attention. 


do  so  for  the  last ! 
his  pig,  if te  I'M 
There  would  bi 
to  sick,  provided 


Sick  Poor. 

Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Mug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  KUcock. 
Bar.  Iheathy  and 
Oughterany. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Burgh. — Mr.  James  Byrne. — John  Clarke,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police. — 

William  Corcoran,  labourer. — Simon  Cullen,  labourer — Mr.  Patrick  Currie John  Parishes  Naas  and 

Currin,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  p.  p. — Mr.  Pat  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer. — Mr.  Osberstom. 

Richard  Finamore.— Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick.— James  Flanagan,  labourer. — William  P.  ^ar-  North  Naas. 
Gahagan,  m.d.— Michael  Gaul,  labourer.— William  Goodwin,  esq.— Mr.  Thomas  Hardy.  — — — — — 
—Mr.  Edward  Haydon.— Robert  Hayes,  m.  d.,  churchwarden.— Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  roman- 
catholic  curate. — Mr.  Owen  Lalor. — Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Lyons,  esq. — 

John  Magratii,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres.— Mr.  Felix  Miuna,  huckster William 

Murphy,  mendicant. — Andrew  Neal,  labourer. — Edward  Neal,  labourer. —Rev.  Edward 
George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas — John  Rutherford,  esq. — John  Stanley,  labourer. — Major 
Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  Police. — Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres.  —Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tracy. — Mr.  William  Wilson. — Patrick  Walsii,  dispensary  doctor. 

There  is  no  fund  here  to  give  aid  to  the  poor  when  sickness  brings  destitution  on  them ; 
their  only  assistance  is  from  neighbours,  who  cannot  give  them  any  help  adequate  to  their 
wants  ; and  an  evil  consequence  of  this  system  of  charity  is,  that  it  often  brings  a habit  of 
mendicancy  into  families.  Cholera  is  the  only  disease  that  prevents  the  poor  from  attending 
on  one  another,  the  horror  of  it  is  so  great.  Dr.  Walsh  gives  the  following  description  of  the 
state  of  the  sick  : “ In  many  instances  where  I have  been  called  in  by  a dispensary  order, 
the  state  of  misery  I find  them  inis  beyond  description.  I have  frequently  found  them  lying 
on  the  bare  ground,  and  without  any  covering,  straw  being  considered  a luxury  which  the 
pig,  if  they  have  one,  only  enjoys,  it  being  their  means  to  pay  the  rent,  and  of  course,  if  by 
bad  feeding  or  bedding  it  does  not  thrive,  out  they  must  go.  In  many  instances,  when  I 
deemed  it  necessary  to  order  the  patient  gruel,  they  told  me  I might  as  well  order  them 
claret,  because  they  had  neither  the  materials  nor  turf  to  boil  them.  It  is  my  decided  and 
deliberate  opinion,  that  many  persons  have  actually  died  from  the  want  of  the  very  necessaries 
of  life.” 

This  state  of  misery  was  corroborated  by  the  personal  observation  of  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners on  visiting  the  habitations  of  the  poor,  accompanied  by  the  Hev.  Mr.  Parker,  P.  C. 

The  first  cabin  entered  was  that  of  a woman  who  was  labouring  under  the  disease  of  water  on 
the  chest ; she  appeared  as  if  she  had  but  a very  short  time  to  live,  and  stated,  “ I have  only 
this  morning  been  able  to  rise  from  that  bed  of  straw.  I felt  a sort  of  knowing  about  my 
heart,  and  thought  if  I could  manage  to  eat  a bit,  it  would  do  me  good;  the  only  thing  I 
had  was  these  few  potatoes,  (pointing  to  some  on  the  ground  between  her  and  a little  girl, 
who  had  a few  days  before  recovered  from  the  small-pox.)  1 You  see,  sir,’  she  continued, 
they  are  rotten,  the  most  of  them,  and  all  are  wet ; I tried  and  find  I can’t  eat  them ; and 
eT®  I was  well,  I think  it  would  be  the  same  thing.’  ” 

This  woman  appeared  the  picture  of  the  most  abject  poverty.  Mr.  Parker  stated,  she  was 
very  decent ; the  bedstead  and  straw  that  she  ana  her  little  child  slept  on,  together  with  a 
bit  of  serge,  which  was  their  only  bed  covering,  were  clean. 

“ was.tbe  opinion  of  all  present  at  the  examination  that  the  wages  of  a labourer  would  not 
enable  him  to  lay  by  any  provision  against  a time  of  sickness ; not  even  can  a small  farmer 
do.s°>  after  paying  rent  and  supporting  his  family.  There  are  two  friendly  societies  in  the 
neighbourhood,  one  for  tradesmen  and  the  other  for  labourers ; hut  from  the  rate  of  wages 
very  few  labourers  are  able  to  subscribe. 

It  seemed  #o  witnesses  that  there  would  not  he  any  danger  of  encouraging  idleness  or  im- 
destitufi06’  ^ anc*-  were  giyen  to  the  sick  poor,  provided  proof  were  given  of  their 

, The  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  is  often  the  cause  of  destroying  all  the  comforts  of 
be  labourer,  and  rendering  him  reckless.  Mr.  Tracy  says,  “ I know  many  instances,  and 
?ne  ™ ^particular,  a tenant  of  my  father’s,  who,  together  with  his  wife;  were  both  in  fever ; 
e died  by  her  side,  which  she  did  not  discover  for  some  time,  and  is  now  in  abject 
poverty,  suffering  under  a paralytic  stroke.” 

0,5-  qq  4 
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Sick  Poor. 


°r  inquiring 


Leinster , 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  Wtiitc. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Par.  Ralhangan. 
Bar.  Ophaly,  West. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  protestant  rector.— Rev.  Mr.  Brenan,  parish  priest.— Michael  B 
labourer. — Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer.— Dr.  William  Godfrey  Dyas. Peter  Ennis  i***' 


s,  farmer. 
'itzgeraid, 


—Mr.  J omn  Fagan,  huckster. — Mr.  John  Farrell,  baker  and  farmer. — Robert  Fi 

esq.  j.  p.— Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman-catholic  curate Dr.  James  Fitzsimons 

William  Flood,  farmer.— Mr.  William  Gardener,  huckster.— William  Gore  lab  * D~~ 

small  farmer.— Patrick  Gorman,  mason.— Right  honourable  Lord  Herberton  —Mr  j™"8 
Hynes,  farmer.— Owen  Kavanagii,  labourer, — William  Kavanagh,  farmer.— Mr  T ** 

Kelly,  large  farmer.— Joseph  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican.— Pat  Lee,  farmer Mr  j°MA* 

McKenna,  parochial  Schoolmaster.— Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher Mr.  Michael  Mylod 

and  innkeeper.— George  Pim,  esq.,  j.  p.— John  Pim,  esq.,  j.  p— Edward  J.  Townsend 
constable  of  police.  ’ 16 

Dr.  Dyas  says,  “ there  is  not  any  fund  for  relieving  the  sick  poor  of  the  workino-  CW 
The  masters  or  employers  usually  assist  their  labourers  in  their  sickness  hut  not  sufiki  t 
for  their  emergencies.  I constantly  find  the  want  of  proper  nourishment,  in  addition  to 


Rev.  Mr.  Bourne  says,  “ many  who  are  employed  by  fanners  apply  to  me  for  assiatance 
during  illness,  and  on  referring  them  to  their  masters,  their  constant  replies  were  hh 
masters  say,  they  have  nothing  to  do  with  us.’  The  poor  are  not  willing  to  attend  eack’otim 
m contagions  diseases,  though  they  will  take  the  children  and  support  them  during  lb. 
sickness  of  the  parents.”  s e 

Dr.  Dyas  observes,  “ an  epidemic  fever  broke  out  last  August,  at  Fimahoe,  nine  miles 
hence,  and  in  three  weeks  it  reached  Rathangan ; the  people  were  panic-struck,  and  I found 
the  greatest  difficulty  in  procuring  nurses.” 

In  most  cases,  the  labouring  classes  are  unable  to  support  themselves  during  their  illness. 

Dr.  ritzsimon  states,  “ I attended  a patient  some  few  nights  since,  on  the  hill  of  Graiwe 
and  found  her  lymg  on  some  straw,  scattered  in  the  ditch ; it  could  not  be  called  a hut’ 
because  it  had  only  two  sides,  the  back  of  the  ditch  forming  one,  and  some  straw  and  fa 
tied  together  formed  the  other ; this  was  removable,  and  changed  to  whatever  side  the  wind 
blew  from.” 

On  asking  why  they  had  not  something  to  prevent  the  patient  from  getting  wet,  in  case  it 
should  rain;  the  mother  replied,  “we  dare  not  doit;  because,  after  we  were  turned  out  of 
our  holding, we  had  to  take  to  the  common  and  built  there;  but  in  some  time  the  bailiffs, 
with  the  police  came  and  knocked  it  down , and  said  we  had  no  right  to  the  ground." 
Mr.  lownsend  states,  I know  an  instance,  the  other  night,  of  my  police  havino-  gone  out 
to  execute  a warrant  against  a man  for  Whitefootism,  and,  on  entering  the  house,  they 
found  twelve  children  and  four  women  lying  on  some  straw,  scattered  on  a wet  floor,  with 
no  covering  but  a tarpaulin  thrown  over  the  Hi  persons.” 

There  would  be  no  danger  of  encouraging  idleness  or  improvidence,  by  assisting,  the  sick 
poor  of  the  working  classes,  if  satisfactory  proof  were  given  of  the  incapacity  of  the  patient 
to  labour ; but  the  certificate  alone  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  would  not,  in  the  opinion  of 
all  the  witnesses  present,  be  sufficient. 

Doctor  Dyas  says,  “ the  want  of  the  necessary  comforts  in  sickness  frequently  brings  on 
destitution,  and  thus  renders  the  labourer  reckless.”  1 J 

. SoctOT  Ktzsimon  also  agrees  with  him  in  saying,  “ that  at  the  hog  of  Allen,  immediately 
m the  neighbourhood  of  Rathangan,  the  destitution  of  the  poor,  after  a short  illness,  is 
beyond  description ; they  are  so  far  removed  from  opulent  people,  that  all  relief  from  them, 
is  withheld  and  hopeless.” 

Mr.  Townsend  remarks,  “ my  opinion  is,  that  many  are  driven  to  become  the  ready  in- 
struments of  political  excesses  in  the  hands  of  the  disaffected;”  and  this  opinion  was  con- 
nrmecl  by  the  concurrence  of  all  present. 

The  refusing  relief  to  the  working  classes,  while  sick,  most  tend  to  continue  them  in  a 
state  useless  to  society. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Longford.  John  Casey,  cottier.— Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer,  10  acres.— Captain  Graham,  magistrate.- 

Mr.  Johnston,  an  extensive  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can,  parish  priest Rev.  Mr.  M‘Guiat, 

rector.— Rev.  Mr.  Moffet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish  and  a magistrate,  residing 
m the  town  of  Ballymahon — Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant.— Michael  Rouhks, 
labourer. 


Pknminiitioiis  mken  by 
Jolm  Spencer,  Esq. 

Al.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

I’ar.  Abbeyshrule , 
including  Town  of 
Ballymahon. 
Bar.  Rathclinc. 


Considerable  apprehension  is  entertained  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  danger  of  attend- 
ing on  persons  labouring  under  infectious  disorders.  The  children  of  such  persons  are,  in 
consequence  of  the  same  terror,  seldom  withdrawn  from  the  sphere  of  contagion  ; at  the  same 
tune,  their  neighbours  are  not  slow  in  providing  them  with  such  things  as  meal  or  milk  as  it 
is  in  their  power  to  bestow.  The  destitution  to  which  sickness,  in  many  cases,  reduces  a 
labourer  is  such,  that,  in  order  to  alleviate  it,  his  wife  or  children  are  frequently  compelled 
a to 
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to  have  recourse  to  a kirid  of  private  begging  among  their  neighbours : this  mendicancy  is  how- 
1 -er  only  temporary,  and  ceases  with  the  illness  which  gave  rise  to  it.  It  is  unanimously  stated 
f tlie  Witnesses,  to  be  quite  out  of  the  power  of  the  labourer  to  provide  against  the  misery  in 
which  disease  almost  necessarily  involves  him,  by  any  economy  adopted  during  the  period  of 
health  • a small  farmer  may  do  so,  but  neither  the  labourer  nor  the  cottier  can  ; however, 
the  latter  may  generally  borrow,  or  in  some  instances  obtain  aid  gratuitously  from  his  em- 
ployer. There  are  neither  benefit  societies  or  friendly  clubs  in  this  parish.  The  witnesses 
were  asked,  whether  they  could  foresee  any  danger  of  fraud,  from  the  encouraging  of  idle- 
ness or  improvidence,  by  supplying  the  destitute  poor  with  food,  clothes,  &c.,  if  it  were  ascer- 
tained by  the  certificate  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  that  their  circumstances  required  such 
aid ; they  asserted,  that  they  could  not  contemplate  any  injurious  effects  likely  to  arise  from 
such  a mode  of  relief. 

John  Carry,  speaking  of  the  value  attached,  in  the  estimation  of  the  labouring  classes,  to 
the  dispensary  which  has  been  established  for  this  neighbourhood,  says,  that  “ the  people 
are  very  anxious  to  obtain  tickets  for  it;  but  they  think  that  they  could  obtain  better  medi- 
cines elsewhere,  if  they  had  money  to  pay  for  them.” 


Sick  Pooh. 

Leinster, 
County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer.  Esq. 

M. Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Par.  Ahbajshrule, 
including  Town  of 
Balli/mahon. 
Bar.  Rathcliue. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  O'Beirne,  p.  p. — Laughlin  M‘Can,  clerk  ofpetty  sessions. — Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  rector 
and  j.  p. — Mr.  Farrell,  considerable  farmer. — Mr.  Gregg,  considerable  farmer. — John  Hig-  Parish  Cloonguish, 
gins,  labourer.— John  Keefe,  labourer.  including  Town  of 

, Newtownforbcs. 

There  is  no  fixed  or  loan  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick ; there  is  a great  dread  of  contagious  Bar-  Longford. 

diseases ; when  one  breaks  out  in  the  family  of  a working  man,  if  it  occurs  near  a town,  a 

collection  is  made  for  them  : in  the  country,  one  of  the  family  usually  attends  the  sick ; the 
neighbours  send  milk,  meal  or  any  nourishment  they  can  afford  ; and  if  the  family  hold 
land,  till  it  until  they  recover,  and  sometimes  take  care  of  the  children.  The  family  often 
apply  to  the  neighbours,  employer  or  landlord  for  assistance.  This  is  not  considered  begging, 
but  may  initiate  into  the  practice. 

The  wages  of  the  labourers  do  not  enable  them  to  reserve  even  the  smallest  trifle ; nor  do 
the  earnings  of  the  cottier  tenant  or  small  farmer  in  general ; this,  however,  is  in  proportion 
to  their  rent.  There  are  no  benefit  or  friendly  clubs  which  might  afford  assistance  to 
contributors. 

A provision  for  the  poor  might  have  a bad  effect,  by  making  them  acquainted  with  comforts 
which  they  never  knew  before.  Dr.  C.,  however,  has  known  instances  of  good  effected, 
when  labourers  once  induced  to  clean  and  whitewash  their  cabins  have  never  abandoned  the 
practice. 

There  is  no  dispensary  nearer  than  Longford,  three  miles  off.  “ If  I had  money,”  said 
Keefe,  “ I would  rather  apply  to  the  apothecary.  I believe  I would  receive  more  attention 
and  better  medicine  from  one  that  got  my  money  than  from  one  that  gained  nothing 
by  me.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Peter  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer. KERWAN,esq.  m.d Patrick  Maguire,  — 

day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden. — Thomas  Moxham,  farmer  and  proprietor  Town  Granurd. 

of  cabins  in  the  town  occupied  by  labourers. — Mr.  John  Murtagh,  cloth  merchant. — Rev.  Mr.  Bar.  Granard. 
Robinson,  rector  and  j.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  p. Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p.  . - 

There  is  no  fixed  or  loan  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor.  There  is  a great  dread 
of  contagion;  those  members  of  a family  who  are  ill,  are  attended  by  the  others.  The 
neighbours  are  ready  to  supply  them  with  food  and  nourishment,  as  far  as  they  can  afford 
it,  but  seldom  remove  their  children.  In  the  country,  the  wife  and  children  usually  go  about 
to  the  farmers  in  their  neighbourhood,  stating  their  distress,  and  obtaining  relief.  If  the 
wile  is  sick,  the  husband  is  ready  to  do  so  ; but  such  relief  is  never  looked  on  as  alms,  but 
rather  as  a neighbourly  assistance.  Whether  the  relief  obtained  is  adequate  to  their  wants 
depends  on  the  condition  of  their  immediate  neighbours,  or  the  vicinity  of  some  benevolent 
gentleman.  In  town,  similar  applications  are  made  to  those  of  the  wealthier  classes  with 
whom  they  are  acquainted. 

the  wages  of  the  labourer  do  not  admit  of  his  making  a provision  for  sickness, 
he  sick  cannot  now  provide  food,  fuel,  &c.  for  themselves,  nor  did  Mr.  S.  think  that 
Fifing  such  for  them  would  produce  improvidence. 

b , ourer>”  S£dd  Mr.  S.,  “ has  no  comforts  to  be  destroyed,  unless  he  be  fortunate 
ough  tobe  able  to  get  into  debt,  he  can  rise  from  sickness  nothing  worse  than  he  lay 
a°lT^  h There  is  no  fever  hospital  in  the  town ; when  the  poor  get  ill,  they  are  put  into 
ut,  where  the  air  which  recovers  them  from  the  fever  generally  leaves  them  afflicted  with 
^nuatism  for  life,  and  drives  them  to  beg. 

Sah  j *,imes  °f  attendance  in  the  dispensary  are  from  10  to  2 o’clock  on  Wednesday  and 
^ urday.  “ If  I had  the  money,”  said  Maguire,  “ I would  rather  pay  a doctor ; I consider 
etu  Pay  a man  he  would  give  me  better  medicine.” 
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Sick  Poor, 

Leinster, 
County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 

M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 


Pei' sons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Burke,  farmer,  who  holds  twenty  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself 
Mr.  O’Fehrall,  p.p. — Christopher  Geeiian,  day  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Powell  Drnt  *' 
curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Price,  Wesleyan  clergyman. — Michael  Shan  ley,  schoolmaster  su  * 
and  occasionally  labourer  for  hire. — Valentine  Skipton,  esq.  j.  p. — Robert  Wilson 
landlord.  ’ e 


Parish  Killashec. 
Bar.  Moydow. 


There  is  not  in  the  parish  any  certain  fund  nor  any  loan  fund  for  relieving  the  desHt 
sick ; with  regard  to  the  terror  of  the  poor  to  attend  the  diseased  of  contagious  complaint 
the  following  account  was  given  by  the  priest : — “ They  feel  a great  dread  of  contagion' 
diseases  ; when  a poor  man  is  seized  with  such  a disease,  the  friends  generally  desert  him  j 
person,  but  hire  a nurse-tender,  who  may  be  had  in  the  parish  for  0 d.  a day  and  niott-  'if 
the  man  be  sick,  so  as  that  the  family  can  neither  earn  or  borrow,  the  wife  atteuds  him  and 
the  neighbours  are  most  willing  to  assist  him ; in  cases  of  ordinary  sickness,  the  lower  class 
have  the  strongest  sympathy  for  one  another. 

Before  the  Commission  visited  the  parish,  a labourer,  named  Bannon,  having  no  relative  in 
the  parish,  met  with  a fracture  of  the  hip  bone  ; after  lying  for  some  time  in  his  own  honse 
where  his  neighbours  supported  him,  a farmer  named  Flanigan,  holding  sixteen  acres  having 
no  connexion  with  Bannon  but  that  of  neighbourhood,  had  him  removed  to  his  own  house 
and  attended  as  if  he  had  been  a member  of  his  own  family,  for  fifteen  days,  at  the  end  of 
which  Bannon  died. 

In  cases  of  a labourer’s  sickness,  the  family  do  not  beg;  they  may  ask  something  of  a 
neighbour,  but  that  is  not  considered  begging.  4 

Some  small  farmers  may  lay  by  a little  against  a time  of  disease,  but  there  is  no  club  or 
society  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  contributing  to  which  the  poor  may  insure  a maintenance 
during  sickness. 

The  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  &c.  to  the  working  classes  does  not  seem  likely  to  produce 
improvidence,  if  given  when  the  dispensary  surgeon  had  declared  them  incapable  of  working; 
the  only  way  it  could  effect  them  would  be,  to  prevent  them  laying  by,  but  that  they  do  not 
do  at  present,  so  that  such  a system  could  not  make  them  idle. 

No  doubt  the  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  has  often  destroyed  the  labourer’s 
comforts  ; but  witnesses  cannot  say  it  renders  him  reckless. 

The  following  is  the  account  of  medical  relief  and  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  as  given  by 
Michael  Shanly,  of  the  labouring  class  : “ He  has  one  bottle  for  every  complaint.” 

“ When  we  go  to  him,  Sir,  ’tis  what  he  says,  * What  do  you  want ; tell,  tell,  give  him 
such  a thing ; lie  off,  be  off.”  Geelan,  the  labourer,  spoke  thus  of  him : “ I walked  eight 
miles  to  see  him,  and  he  gave  me  a dose  of  salts ; that  is  what  he  gives  every  one.  If  I 
were  sick  again,  I would  go  to  Mrs.  Price.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Union  of  ^r"  ^AIlBnY>  general  merchant. — Mr.  Dwyer,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Ganby,  baker,  grocer  and 

Templemichacl  and  sPint  dealer. — Rev.  Mr.  Hudson. — Mr.  Keenagh,  baker Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  presbyterian 

Ballymacarmic.  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Donogiioe,  r.  c.  clergyman. — Mr.  Williams,  town  serjeant  and  under 

Bar.  Ardagh.  agent  to  Lord  Longford. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor,  nor  any  loan  fund ; the  fear 
of  contagion  is  very  great ; they  are  even  afraid  to  take  the  children  of  the  sick  person  to 
their  own  houses,  believing  that  among  individuals  of  the  same  family  disease  spreads  by 
sympathy  rather  than  contact.  In  towns  such  cases  are  relieved  by  subscriptions  among  the 
wealthy  for  that  purpose  ; in  the  country,  the  farmers  leave  some  nourishment  at  the  door, 
which  some  of  the  family,  perhaps  themselves  labouring  under  the  disease,  take  in  after  they 
are  gone. 

These  neighbours  have  been  known  in  many  cases  to  take  charge  of  the  children  after  the 
death  of  the  parents;  the  children  occasionally  beg  while  the  parent  is  sick,  not  howe?er 
until  every  thing  in  the  house  is  first  disposed  of.  They  are  necessarily  initiated  into  the 
habit  by  doing  so.  Rev.  Mr.  K.  believed  that  one  labourer  in  twelve  spends  in  drink  what 
would  be  a provision  against  sickness.  Mr.  Williams  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  wages  to 
from  five  to  thirty  labourers  in  the  week,  and  had  opportunities  of  knowing  how  they  dis- 
posed of  their  wages ; he  believed  that  labourers  very  rarely  taste  drink  at  their  own  cost, 
but  often  at  that  of  others  (as  small  fanners  at  market),  and  that  thus  they  get  the  character 
of  drinking  their  wages.  Rev.  Mr.  O’D.  did  not  believe  they  could  lay  by  any  money 
without  almost  starving  their  families ; the  cottier  may  in  some  rare  instances  lay  by ; { e 
small  farmers  generally  can.  There  are  no  societies  or  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood  by 
contributing  to  which  the  poor  could  insure  a provision  for  sickness.  , . 

Rev.  Mr.  O’D.  and  Mr.  W.  thought  that  there  were  so  few  cases  where  a labourer  c°“ 
lay  by,  that  a provision  for  illness  would  do  good  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  Reverend  Mr. 
thought  it  would  create  objects  for  itself. 

The  destitution  caused  by  illness  has  not  been  observed  to  render  the  labourer  reckless- 
Rev.  Mr.  O D.,  Rev.  Mr.K.  aud  Mr.  G.  believed  that  the  labouring  class  trusted  the  s 1 
the  dispensary  surgeon,  but  not  the  genuineness  of  his  medicines,  and  that  they  often  P 
ferred  paying  elsewhere  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Williams  distributed  tickets  for  Lord  Longtora 
Dispensary,  and  knew  of  no  such  distrust. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


■Francis 

Farrell, 


Thomas  Blackhall,  miller  and  farmer.— Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer.. 

Dames  eSq.  j.  p. Hogh  Donoghoe,  labourer.— Pat.  Downey,  farmer.— Pat. 

1 bourer Bev.  Michael  Flanagan,  p.  p.  of  Cadamstown. — Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  r.  of 

Clonard ' Mr  Pat.  Gorman,  farmer. — Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer. — Mr.  P.  Grady, 

hoDkeeper.— Denis  Hanagan,  labourer.— John  Hevey,  esq.  large  holder  of  land.— Mr.  Thomas 

Hopkins,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Garrett  Jackson,  labourer — Thomas  Keever,  farmer 

Mr  Senior  Kernan,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  Monks,  labourer. — Matthew  Mooney,  gaoler. — 

Matthew  Murray,  carpenter — Edward  Murray,  gaoler. — John  H.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  p 

Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  vicar.— Mr.  Ch.  O’Neill,  shopkeeper  and  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer, 
protestant  rector  of  Castle  Carbery. — Mr.  Michael  Rickard,  farmer. — Mr.  John  Roche,  shop- 

jjggpgj.. James  H.  Rorke,  esq.  j.  p. — Robert  Rynd,  esq.  j.  p. — Serjeant  Senior,  police. — 

Mr.  George  Von  Freight,  chief  constable. — Anthony  Walsh,  labourer. 


Leinster , 
County  Meath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Clonard 
and  KUlyon. 
Barony 

Upper  lloyfenragh. 


There  is  no  fund  whatever  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor  in  this  parish ; but  all  the  sick 
depend  on  the  neighbours,  to  whom  the  family  apply,  and  seldom  get  sufficient  to  meet  the 
-wants  cf  the  sick.  The  poor  here  are  not  willing  to  attend  one  another  in  sickness.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Flood  states,  “ I have  often  known  of  whole  families  in  fever,  and  not  a soul  would 
hand  them  a glass  of  water and  Mr.  Hevey  says,  “ there  are  but  one  or  two  brave  persons 
in  the  town  who  would  volunteer ; the  neighbours  generally  leave  a drink  of  water  or  milk  at 
the  door  and  let  them  scramble  to  the  door  to  reach  it.”  Pat.  Farrell  observes,  **  Aye,  and 
many  have  been  disabled  for  life  by  getting  out  of  bed  for  it.”  Alms-asking,  during  preva- 
lence of  sickness,  it  is  stated,  certainly  in  some  cases  initiated  the  family  into  mendicant 
habits. 

Against  any  emergency,  it  is  quite  impossible  either  for  cottier  or  labourer  to  save.  John 
Donoghoe  says,  “We  are  weeks  and  months  idle  about  the  town,  and  not  earning  one  penny 
and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  states,  “ Donoghoe  is  an  excellent  character,  and  always  willing  to 
work ; but  the  poor  man  declares,  “ I have  never  earned  a sixpence  since  last  Hallow’d  Eve, 
now  six  weeks ;”  and  on  being  asked  how  he  lived,  “ On  a dry  potatoe,  and  not  a tail  of  an 
onion  or  drink  of  butter-milk  once  a week.” 

A provision  for  the  sick  could  not  be  the  least  evil  to  society ; all  that  would  he  wanted 
would  be  proof  of  sickness  and  poverty. 

The  destitution  caused  by  illness  is  continually  destroying  the  few  comforts  of  the  labourer, 
and  thus  rendering  him  reckless. 

There  is  at  present  a great  loss  from  absence  of  a provision  for  the  sick,  and  there  need  be 
no  fear  of  improvidence  if  a proper  provision  were  made  for  the  sick. 

There  is  a dispensary  in  Clonard,  and  the  medical  man  is  in  good  repute. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Gerald  Beere.— Doctor  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon.— William  Cox,  labourer. — Mr.  Wm.  County  Westmeath* 

Curries — Rev.  M.  Mullen,  p.  p. — Patrick  Murtagh,  labourer. — Henry  O’Connor,  esq. — . “ 

T ’ Examinations  taken  by 

JAMES  West,  esq.  J.  I>.  Thomas  Osl.cr,  Esq. 

Janies  O'Flynn,  Esq. 

The  only  fund  in  existence  here  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  is  a loan  fund  of  small  “ 7.7"  . 

capital,  got  up  by  private  subscription,  and  managed  by  a lady;  it  has  proved  extremely  ^'xubrim.  ° 
useful.  A sum  not  above  5 1.  is  lent  to  each,  and  a note  given,  with  two  securities.  The  money  p^gisL 

is  paid  back  by  instalments,  and  losses  have  been  very  rare.  The  poor  assist  and  attend  on  0 

one  another  in  sickness,  and  do  not  consider  it  as  charity,  or  begging,  as  each  in  his  turn  • 
may  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  it. 

Witnesses  said  it  would  be  impossible,  in  the  present  state  of  wages,  for  a labourer  to  lay 
up  any  provision  against  sickness ; even  cottiers  can  but  seldom  do  so : they  are  a little 
better  off  than  the  mere  labourer. 

It  was  considered  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  encouraging  idleness  by  giving  food, 
mel  and  clothing  to  those  unable  to  work,  from  sickness.  Many  persons  are  kept  a long 
time  in  fevers  and  * agues  by  the  inability  of  their  families  to  procure  for  them  proper  food. 

In  the  autumn,  when  diarrhoea  is  so  prevalent,  the  potato  is  most  injurious.  Dr.  Cotter  states, 

* There  is  a man  living  close  by ; he  has  lain  for  six  weeks  in  fever,  and  still  continues  so 
I ordered  him  medicines,  which  are  quite  useless.  Could  I order  him  some  beef  for  dinner, 
and  a glass  of  porter  every  day,  he  would  soon  be  at  his  work  again.” 

Tlie  dispensary  of  this  district  is  in  good  repute  with  the  people. 


0.5. 
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Sick  Poor. 

Leinster.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Parish  B enmocn. 
Bar.  Kilkenny, 

„ P West. 


William  Conlon.— Rev.  T.  Caulfield,  rector — Michael  Finney,  beggar.— PAX  q 
—Rev.  J.  Kearney,  p.  p.-Peggy  Kiernon,  beggar,  with  three  children,  her  husban/h ' ^ 
with  three  more  in  another  part  of  the  country — Mr.  Charles  Lennon,  farmer.—Mr  p®2'"8 

Lenon,  farmer.— John  Miars,  labourer.— John  Monreal,  miller.— Thomas  Stubbs  E HIL'P 

of  Cork,  residing  here.  ’ C‘S(1' J-p< 


There  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  poor  families,  who,  through 
become  destitute.  s 0Kness>  may 

The  small  farmers  may,  in  some  fortunate  circumstances,  such  as  having  a small  Wi 
if  his  ground  is  cheap,  provide  for  a time  of  sickness  ; but,  in  most  cases,  he  cannot  do  * 
A farmer  with  less  than  10  acres,  at  a moderate  rent,  could  not  provide  for  a 1;™°'  r 
sickness. — J.  M.  Miller.  P ae  t01  a tune  of 


Rev.  John  Kearney,  p.  p says,  “ There  certainly  would  not  be  any  danger  of  enconmvW 
idleness  or  improvidence,  if  fuel,  food,  &c.  was  given  to  those  of  the  working  classes  whnh! 
received  a certificate  from  the  dispensary  surgeon,  declaring  them  to  be  incapable  ofworV 
provided  it  was  strictly  administered  under  the  direction  of  the  clergy.”  1 
J.  Monveal,  miller,  says,  “ the  dispensary  doctor  is  in  general  attentive,  but  could  nnt 
got  to  attend  at  night,  or  any  sudden  call.  He  has  a certain  hour  appointed,  and  will  not 
have  any  one  after.”  rr  ’ 111 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Castletown 
Dtlvin. 

Bar.  Delvin. 


Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  p.  p.— Lawrence  Lloyd  Henry,  Esq.  j.  p. — Mr.  Michael  Hope, 
farmer — Rev.  Robert  A.  Martin,  protestant  curate — Mr.  James  Seery,  farmer.— Robert 
Morgan  Tighe,  esq.  j.  p.— The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county. 


There  is  no  fund  of 
sickness. 


any  kind  to  provide  for  the  poor  who  have  become  destitute  from 


The  poor  are  cautious  in  attending  the  sick  of  contagious  diseases,  except  in  cases  of 
relations,  when  they  never  feel  any  hesitation.  The  sick  poor  are  often  supported  by  the  alms 
oi  their  neighbours,  or  by  part  of  their  family  begging.  This  system  frequently  initiates  the 
family  into  mendicant  habits. 

All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  the  wages  of  the  labourer  would  certainly  liot  enable  him  to 
lay  by  for  sickness.  Very  industrious  persons,  if  cottier  tenants  or  small  farmers,  may,  under 
some  circumstances,  save  a little,  but  not  with  a young  family.  Lord  W.  stated  that  “the 
mode  of  culture  was  so  bad,  and  religious  as  well  as  political  prejudices  operated  so  strongly 
to  thwart  the  wishes  of  proprietors,  to  introduce  better  modes  of  cultivation,  that  the  Insh 
poor  can  rarely  lay  by  any  thing.  If  a scientific  steward  is  brought  from  England  Or  Scot- 
land lie  is  often  harassed,  injured  and  driven  away,  or  otherwise  disposed  of.” 

.there  are  no  clubs  or  societies  in  the  neighbourhood,  by  subscribing  to  which  the  poor 
could  insure  a provision  for  sickness. 

The  two  witnesses  present,  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Hope,  did  not  think  that  there  would  be 
any  danger  of  encouraging  idleness  or  improvidence,  if  food,  fuel,  See.  were  given  to  those  of 
e working  classes  who  had  received  the  certificate  of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  declaring  them 
to  be  incapable  of  working. 

Lord  W.  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  the  question  was  one  which  it  was  unfair  to  expect 
the  proprietor  to  answer,  unless  the  law  of  landlord  and  tenant  were  put  on  such  a footing, 
that,  practically  speaking,  he  could  anticipate  and  prevent  the  minute  subdivision  of  the 
land  which  would  (if  this  question  were  decided  in  the  affirmative)  have  to  pay  the  tax,  to 
pui chase  the  food,  fuel,  &c.  so  contemplated.  “A  poor-law,”  he  added,  « can  in  no  shape 
helevied  m Ireland  without  an  atrocious  violation  of  the  rights  of  property.” 
x>  V16  ,d^stltutl0n  caused  by  a short  illness  is  often  the  cause  of  destroying  the  few  comforts 
of  the  labourer,  and  thereby  rendering  him  reckless. 

. }f.rd  hoped  that  “ the  Commissioners  would  consider  whether  the  excess  of  pauperism 
m this  agricultural  country  was  not  owing  completely  to  the  injurious  subdivision  of  land  in 
all  its  modes  and  manners  ; and  whether  any  thing  less  than  the  anticipation  and  prevention 
ot  that  can  remedy  the  evil,  and  whether,  upon  any  principle  of  justice,  one  shilling  can  be 
compulsorily  laid  as  a tax  upon  the  country,  until  that  is  done.  The  law,  at  present,  is 
a mockery ; it  pretends  to  remedy  the  breach  of  contracts  by  remedies  and  penalties,  to  be 
put  m _ force  after  the  evil  is  committed ; and  this  in  a country  where,  beyond  all  example, 
pauperism  is  pressing  upon  property,  and  upon  the  successful  results  of  industry.  While 
things  remain  so,  the  relief  of  pauperism  must  be  left  to  spontaneous  charity.” 

Ihe  dispensary  is  well  attended  to. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Burke,  p.  p.— Rev.  Adolphus  Drought,  Protestant  curate — William  Fagan, 

farmer. Mr.  Simon  Fagan,  farmer.— Thomas  Halpin,  farmer.— Captain  Pakenham,  j.  p. — 

William  Dutton  Pollard,  esq.  j.  p. — Nicholas  Rieve,  farmer. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  in  the  parish  for  the  poor  and  their  families,  in  case  of  sickness, 
nor  any  loan  fond ; they  are  assisted  by  their  neighbours,  and  borrow  also  ; there  is  not  in 
general  much  reluctance  among  the  poor  to  attend  those  sick  of  contagious  diseases. 

® It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a labourer  to  lay  by,  in  health,  for  the  time  of  sickness;  not  even 
the  cottier  tenants  can  do  so. 

With  a strict  watch  kept  on  them,  Mr.  Burke,  the  priest,  did  not  think  that  any  evils 
could  arise  from  giving  the  sick  poor  fuel,  food,  &c. 

The  destitution  caused  by  illness  appeared  to  Mr.  Drought  to  be  the  means  frequently  of 
making  the  labourer  reckless ; but  Mr.  Burke  did  not  think  any  thing  had  that  effect,  except 
he  was  turned  out  of  his  house  ; this  has  the  most  galling  effect,  for  then  his  family  must 
certainly  be  wanderers  and  beggars. 

It  was  the  universal  opinion  of  the  gentry  and  farmers,  that  men  recovering  from  fits  of 
illness  were  very  frequently  obliged,  by  necessity,  to  go  to  work  before  their  strength  was 
sufficiently  restored;  that  their  constitutions  are  broken  down  thereby,  and  their  lives 
shortened,  and  their  children  thus  left  destitute  beggars  on  the  community. 

The  dispensary  surgeons  are  in  general  attentive. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.JAMEs  Alexander,  rector — Rev.  John  Curran,  p.p. — George  M.T. Drought,  esq.  police 
magistrate. — Matthew  Keeffe,  farmer. — David  Moore,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Purdon,  esq. 

There  is  no  fund  whatsoever  for  affording  relief  m any  shape,  except  medicine  to  the 
poor  and  their  families,  who  by  continued  illness  have  become  destitute.  There  is  no  loan 
fond,  and  the  families  of  such  are  supported  by  their  neighbours. 

In  some  very  rare  instances  it  may  be  possible,  with  industry  and  skill,  for  a cottier 
tenant  to  save  something,  but  a labourer  cannot  save  any  thing. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Charles  Arabin,  esq.  j.  p. — Dr.  Bewley,  physician,  &c. — Cuthbert  Clibborn,  esq.  J.  p. — 
Daniel  Clufpy,  labourer. — Joseph  Morton  Daly,  esq. — Mr.  George  Dixon,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Egan,  landholder. — Mr.  Barney  Farrell,  farmer. — Patrick  Kenneby,  labourer. — Hugh 
Lanigan,  farmer. — Rev.  Patrick  Lee,  parish  priest. — Mr.  John  Lowe,  farmer. — Mr.  Edward 
Meares,  farmer. — Patrick  Mulvanny,  labourer. — Rev.  W.  O’Brien,  r.  c.  curate. — Rev. 
Arthur  Rolleston,  protestant  rector. — Mr.  Charles  Sweeney,  farmer. 


There  is  a loan  fond,  but  of  the  most  private  description,  being  supported  almost  exclu- 
sively by  a lady  and  her  family ; it  has  existed  about  three  years.  The  sum  so  employed 
paries  from  150/.  to  200  /.,  and  a loan  of  from  1 /.  to  5/.  is  granted  to  each  individual.  It 
as  been  very  useful.  No  loss  has  been  hitherto  sustained  by  the  benevolent  lenders,  and 
ut  one  or  two  instances  have  occurred  of  any  occasion  for  applying  to  the  sureties. 

AT  ^'seases  the  P00r  are  chiefly  attended  by  their  immediate  relatives ; but 

r.  (J  Brien  says,  that  where  such  do  not  exist,  no  difficulty  is  found  in  obtaining;  the  good 

•offices  of  others. 

Pat.  Mullowney,  labourer,  says,  “ In  the  end  of  June  last,  I got  sick  by  over  working 
myselt  at  hay-making,  and  was  unable  to  work  till  about  a month  since  I had  planted  half 
rood  of  potatoes,  at  a rent  of  17  s.  I was  keeping  a pig,  to  pay  my  rent,  but  was  obliged 
.8~  14  when  I got  sick,  for  18  s.  as  it  was  not  fat.  If  I could  have  kept  it  till  now,  I could 
°e  1 1.  1 Os.  for  it.  When  that  money  was  out,  my  wife,  my  two  children  and  myself,  lived 
very  week  upon  eight  quarts  of  meal,  which  we  were  allowed  by  the  gentlemen ; all  the 
'J nners  aad  gentlemen  agreed  that  42  quarts  were  barely  sufficient  to  support  his  family 
a a week ; all  the  time  I was  sick,  we  had  but  one  meal  a day,  and  two  or  three  times 
week  we  had  nothing  but  xoeeds (he  was  emaciated  to  a frightful  degree,  and  his  face  was 
,,  §reen*sh  yellow,  which  the  farmers  said  was  invariably  the  consequence  of  living  on 
prassagh,”  or  wild  mustard) ; “ we  at  times  got  some  milk  from  the  neighbours,  and 
a bage,  and  often  we  had  not  in  the  day  an  entire  meal  of  any  thing.”  “ I protest  to  God 
v ™ew  y°ur  illness,”  said  Mr.  Egan,  his  employer,  “ for  a short  time.”  “ No,  Sir, 
.you  did  not.  I did  not  let  you  know.  I did  not  think  I had  any  claim  on  you ; I was  only 
ew  days  in  your  employment,  and  I kept  our  misery  to  ourselves  ; it  was  bad  enough  to 
0,fo  r r 3 bear 
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Sick  Poor. 
Leinster. 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’ Flynn,  Esq. 

Par.  Castlepollard. 
Bar.  Demifore. 


Par.  KUlucan. 
Bar.  FarbiU. 


Town  of  Moat. 
Bar.  Clonlonan. 
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Sick  Poor.  bear  it,  without  telling  it.  We  begged  from  no  one  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rolleston  and  f 

*7 friends  and  neighbours.  I have  been  able  to  work  about  a month,  and  have  got  in 

Leinster,  time  but  12  days’  work,  six  at  S d.  and  six  at  6 d.  I would  not  be  permitted  to  dig  mv  j,  « 

County  \\  estmeath.  rooc\  Gf  potatoes,  as  I cannot  pay  the  rent,  not  even  a single  meal  of  them.  If  I could  h ^ 

awtoSTm- b,  k,eI,t  ™y P's tm 1 “>>W s?!l  V"11’ a"d relleo".', “y  r**”*-  i h?ve  110  !>°pe  toh 

Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  able  to  get  over  the  winter,  unless  I can  earn  something  by  potato  digging,  which  will  la  t 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq.  about,  three  weeks ; I can  then  get  10  d.  per  day,  without  food,  and  may  be  able  to  pay  u 

I will  ‘ get  time’  perhaps  for  the  remaining  7 s.  I will  pay  it  by  degrees,  and  din-  th 

town  of  Moat,  potatoes  according  as  1 pay.  I owe  1 1.  5s.  (id.  for  a room  nine  feet  square;  bow  I am  f 

liar,  tlonlonan.  pay  that  I do  not  know,  under  heaven  ; my  whole  furniture,  clothes,  &e.  arc  not  worth  10  s° 

•” — — “ “ it  was  wonderful  to  me,”  said  Hugh  Lanigaii,  “ how  he  tells  you  his  poverty  in  0pen 

court;  his  creditors  will  be  certain  to  seize  on  all  liis  things,  and  sell  them;  you  would 
have  many  more  such  miserable  stories,  if  the  people  were  not  afraid  to  have  their  povertv 
known.”  * 

The  farmers  and  gentry  all  agreed  that  this  must  invariably  be  the  fate  of  every  unassisted 
labourer  who  fell  sick  and  had  nothing  but  his  labour  to  depend  on. 

“ If  God  took  me  away  in  my  sickness,  my  wife  and  children  should  beg  for  ever  after- 
that  they  shall  not  do,  at  all  events,  while  I live.” — ( Patrick  Mullowneg.) 


Persons  who  attend  the  Examination 

“ “ William  Beattie,  farmer. — John  Boylon,  labourer. — John  Bracken,  farmer  and  road  coin 

Town  of  Mullingar.  tractor. — Rev.  Michael  Browne,  rector. — James  Doherty,  cooper Mr.  Edward  Fielding 

Bar, Moyashel  and  r , T,  ,,  ^ , . ..  ’ , 1 _ “»• 

Magherademan.  governor  ot  gaol.— Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  minister. — Michael  Glin,  labourer.— John 
M'Garry,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  James  M‘Laughlin,  catholic  curate Mr.  Mort  Mahon,  shop- 
keeper.— Richard  Mears,  turnkey. — Mr.  William  Middleton,  apothecary.— George 
Reeves,  shop-keeper. — James  Ring,  farmer— Peter  Wallion,  shopkeeper.— Robert  Walsh,. 
cotton  weaver  and  lab.ourer. 

At  times  of  particular  distress,  and  when  the  price  of  provisions  is  above  the  people's 
means,  a voluntary  subscription  is  entered  into,  and  meal  and  potatoes  arc  sold,  at  about 
naif  the  market  price,  to  those  who  can  pay  ; to  others,  for  less,  and  to  some  few,  given  for 
nothing.  The  last  time,  meal  was  sold  at  2s.  and  Is.  4d.  a stone,  when  it  was  4s.  in  the 
market,  lo  a family  of  six  was  given,  at  that  price,  two  stone  in  the  week;  employment 
was  also  given,  breaking  stones,  at  6 d.  per  day. 

The  labourer  never  can  lay  by  to  provide  against  a time  of  sickness,  and  the  cottier 
scarcely  ever.  They  cannot  pay  the  rent  this  year,  wheat  being  but  13*.  a barrel,  and  the 
prices  of  other  grain  in  proportion. 

Under  proper  management,  a provision  would  be  most  salutary,  while  the  want  of  it  is  the 
cause  of  recklessness  and  ruin  to  the  labourer. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Jl fultifarnham. 
Bar.  Corkanree. 


Rev.  Charles  Browne,  m.  a.,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  protestant  clergyman. — Owen  Daly,  esq.  magis- 
trate.— James  Dowling,  i>.  p. — Mr.  James  Flanagan,  farmer. — Mr.  George  Gibson,  farmer. 
— Mr.  Denis  Kane,  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  farmer. — Sir  IIenry  Percy  Nugent,  hart, 
magistrate — Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate. 


The  fear  of  contagion  does  not  prevent  the  poor  from  attending  the  sick,  who  we 
supported  by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  their  relatives  and  neighbours. 

Sir  Percy  Nugent  did  not  think,  that  providing  the  sick  with  food  would  encourage  idle- 
ness, but  the  gift  of  fuel  might  be  injurious,  as  it  is  so  plenty  in  this  district,  that  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  whether  they  possessed  any. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Wexford.  _ 

Rev.  John  Booker,  Killuran  parsonage.— Mr.  John  Dalton,  farmer,  Foulker  Mill.-— Mr.  Jo*K 

Kxnniinutiui.!  taken  by  Lett,  farmer,  Kilgevin.— Rev.  Charles  D.  Ogle,  Clonmore  Cottaire.— Rev.  John  W.  Stokes, 

w"rm5S&X  °"E“C  Bridse- 

Pars.  HorcHna,  There  is  no  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have  been  rendered  destitute  through  f0' 
Cwnmorc,  Jnhvlm  tracted  sickness.  Tliepoorare  always  willing  to  attend  the  sick  of  contagious  diseases.  wre 
and  Ki llunn.  is  much  more  fear  amongst  the  wealthier  classes.  In  those  seasons  of  affliction  they  m 

Bar.  S/iemtilter.  supported  hy  their  neighbours ; few  are  driven  to  beg.  A labourer  in  constant  work, 
subsisting  himself  and  family,  might  perhaps  lay  by  a crown  or  10s.  to  meet  an  emergency. 
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T tt  observes,  “ that  servants  could  often  do  so.”  According  to  the  present  state  of 
Mr.  Let  t^e  cottier  tenants  or  small  fanners  could  not. 

Pn“?‘  re£ar(l  to  giving  food,  fuel,  &c.  to  those  of  the  working  classes  who  have  received 
rf^ficate  from  tne  dispensary  surgeon,  expressive  of  their  incapability  to  work,  Mr.  Stokes, 
exceriencc,  can  say,  that  such  a system  works  remarkably  well. 
n°W'tnesses  present  do  not  think  the  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  is  often  the  means 
f as\ine:  the  few  comforts  of  the  labourer,  and  thus  rendering  him  reckless. 

“J!  dispensary  surgeons  are  popular,  and  willing  to  attend  the  poor  at  all  hours;  but  the 
pie  do  not  think  the  benefit  of  the  dispensary  is  commensurate  with  the  expense. 


Sick  Poor. 

Leinster, 
Count}'  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Digsrens,  Esq. 
W.T.  M'Ctillagb,  Esq. 

Pars.  H ore  tom, 
Clonmore,  Ardcolon, 
and  Killuren. 
Bar.  Shelmulier. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


RichaudBolton, esq. town  of  Gorey.— John  P.BROWNHiGG,esq.Barnadowen.— Rev.  T.O’Moore,  Pars.  Kilcormack, 
Leskinfere  Glebe,  Camolin. — Captain  Owen,  Millmount.— Major  Owen,  Woodlands.  Gorcy,  Clough 

and  Leskinfere. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  affording  relief  to  such  of  the  poor  and  their  families  as.  Bar.  Gorey- 

throuoh  lono-  sickness,  have  become  destitute.  There  is  a loan  fund  incorporated  by  Act  of  

Parliament  ° money  is  lent  at  5 1.  per  cent.,  and  borrowed  from  private  persons,  for  which  the 
bank  pays  6l.  per  cent.  The  present  amount  is  400 1.  out  at  interest.  Within  the  last  year 
and  a half,  loans  have  been  granted  to  the  amount  of  2,000 1.,  at  a rate  of  from  40 1.  to  50/. 
a week  lent  to  labourers,  shoemakers,  farmers,  carpenters,  butchers,  hucksters,^  dealers, 
weavers'  masons,  tailors,  coopers,  blacksmiths,  fishermen,  nailors,  carriers,  &c.  The  loan 
fund  never  suffers  any  loss  from  defalcations.  The  capital  pays  12  per  cent.  Major  Owen 
says,  “ I know  of  no  institution  so  likely  to  benefit  the  country.  I think  it  would,  if  properly 
extended  and  managed,  do  every  thing  that  poor  laws  could  effect,  and  a great  deal  more.’ 

The  poor  are  not  afraid  of  contagion,  and  are  very  kind  to  the  sick.  The  sick  poor  are,  to 
a great  extent,  supported  by  the  charity  of  their  poor  neighbours,  or  by  such  parts  of  the 
family  as  collect  by  begging.  The  asking  of  alms  during  sickness  is  not  known  to  be 
the  means  of  leading  the  family  into  mendicant  habits. 

The  wages  of  the  labourer,  after  subsisting  himself  and  family,  will  not  afford  Ins  laying 
by  a provision  for  himself  in  time  of  sickness ; but  the  cottier  tenant,  or  the  small  farmer, 
after  paying  his  rent  and  subsisting  his  family,  might  do  so  if  lie  practised  frugality.  There 
is  one  benefit  society  among  the  shoemakers,  by  subscribing  to  which  the  poor  can  insure 
a maintenance  during  sickness,  and  the  wealthier  classes  sometimes  contribute,  through  the 
medium  of  such  societies. 

If  food,  fuel,  &c.  were  given  to  such  of  the  working  classes  as  had  received  the  certificate 
of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  declaring  their  inability  to  work,  far  from  doing  harm,  it  might  be 
attended  with  very  beneficial  effects. 

The  distress  caused  by  a short  illness  oftener  destroys  the  few  comforts  of  the  labourer 
than  it  renders  him  reckless. 

The  dispensaiy  surgeons  are  constantly  complained  of  by  the  people. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Devereux,  esq.,  merchant,  Wexford. — Rev.  William  Hicicev,  rector  of  Kilcoman.— 
Rev.  George  Murphy,  roman- catholic  curate,  Wexford.  — J.  E.  Rebmond,  esq.,  banker, 
Wexford. — Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.,  m.  p.,  Belmount. — Mr.  John  Walsh,  general  agent, 
Wexford. 

There  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  the  destitute  poor  who  are  sick,  with  the 
exception  of  a loan  fund,  supported  by  public  subscription,  and  managed  by  a committee  of 
females  of  the  higher  classes.  They  are  generally  very  willing  to  assist  each  other  in  sickness ; 
and  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  it  was  found  very  difficult  to  keep  the  houses  of  the 
sick  free  from  visitors  and  friends. 

Alms  asking,  during  sickness,  sometimes  initiates  the  family  into  mendicant  habits. 

The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  generally  not  admit  of  liis  laying  by  for  sickness,  nor  will 
Pr°fits  of  the  cottier’s  tenant,  or  small  farmer. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  benefit  societies  in  the  town  of  W exford,  among  different  trades ; 
none  for  the  agricultural  labourers.  The  subscription  to  one  of  them  is  1 s.  per  month ; this 
contains  from  60  to  70  members.  Some  of  the  wealthier  classes  are  members  of  these 

societies. 

If  a provision  were  made  for  the  sick  poor,  Mr.  Walker  feared  there  would  be  impositions. 

Hickey  thought  not.  . , . 

The  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  is  frequently  the  cause  of  destroying  the  tew 
comforts  of  the  labourer,  and  of  thereby  rendering  him  reckless.  - , , 

fhe  dispensaries  are  in  general  mismanaged : the  people  like  the  institutions,  bu  e 
surgeons  are  not  always  as  kind  to  the  people  as  they  ought  to  be. 


Par.  Mngl/tss, 
Mulrankm  and 
Rathmacnec. 
Bar.  Forth  and 


r r 
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Sick  Poor. 
Leinster. 

County  Wexford. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Bar.  Scarewalsh. 


Edward  Cookman,  esq.— Rev.  Michael  Fenwick.— John  Nixon  Nunn,  esq— Rev  <? 
Examinotionstakcn  by  Hichams— Mr.  Patrick  White,  corn  merchant.  ‘ ’ °“M0S 

WK®.  is  1,0‘ “J  th*  p?*1  any  ceitfdn  fend  for  the  rick  poor,  nor  any  loan  fond  Tl 

• Slck  “®  supported  entirely  by  their  neighbours,  who  are  most  willing  to  attend  S'  Tlle 

Par.  Monart.  f contagious  diseases.  After  all,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  small  amount  of  raise  W ’ ■®?en 

from  mendicancy.  miscniet  arising 

_ The  labourer  could  not  possibly  provide  for  the  hour  of  sickness  upon  his  wanes  . v . ..” 
small  farmer  and  cottier  tenant  can  and  sometimes  do.  There  is  a society*?*!  1 lhe 
Enmscorthy,  to  which  numbers  of  the  richer  classes  contribute ; it  is  named  Sle  M 
Society;  it  consists  of  about  100  members;  each  member  paysioi  ner  month  . .a  “^l? 
receive  per  week  for  the  first  six  weeks,  6 s.  a week  fbrfte  nex^aii 
afterwards.  When  a member  dies,  Ins  widow  receives  Is.  IS d.  from  each  of  th.’  d,4i- 
and  1 1.  ns.  from  the  stock-purse.  01  t le  niembers 

The  giving  to  the  siok  food,  fuel,  &c.  may  be  abused,  yet  food  and  fuel  have  b™  i 
to  be  refused  by  persons  as  soon  as  they  were  able  to  earn.  been  kuoffn 

reckl‘eesf.e5titUti0"  CaU5ed  by  ‘11,'eSS’  °fte“  deStl'°yS  ,lle  labonrere’  comforts,  and  renders  him 
to  vUftb7rightrie  5 “ Iiked’  “'e  P°°r  Cau"°‘  0btai“  relief  is  it  the  practice 


Parishes  Old  Ross, 
Rosstroit  and 
Clonmore. 

Bar.  Bantry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Bum*,  roman-catholic  curate-Jo, m Bs,«ciL„  Duaus,  esn -Willow  R 

In  most  cases  the  poor  are  wiflhig  to  attendnn^hfl  • • commencement  V20  loans.. 

em!7enie'“Srsica^i;fto  laid  by  a little  store  against 

so^  Witnesses  thought  that  a provision  for  the  siAwasfmf  XlyTo  hfSeT  “ ““ 

made  againstlhe  1>0pular'  “*  110  wel1  founded  complaints  have  been 


Persons  to  ho  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Jen,  CHAKiws.-Mr.  William  Gooplsok,  farmer.-Mr.  Thomas  SuAnnow.  farmer.- 
Mr.  Edward  Webster,  farmer  and  miller. 


Parish 

'Temple shannon. 

Town  of  rp  . 

E»nisyh.  Qf  4 ™ -s  “J™** r “y  Mod  in  this  parish,  whereby  the  poor  may  be  assisted  time 

Bar.  BaUagUem.  Alld  ft  tll  necessitv  of  w !Pendmg  0I>.  ‘ken  neighbours  for  some  trifling  relief.. 
the  habits,  ^Si?  h‘  brought  families  fnto  all 

dis^Xm^^  ‘^nd  each  other  in  cases  of  contagious 

sickness,  but  the  labourer  cannot  do  sn  pv!>  be  abe  to  niake  a small  provision  against 

circumstances  have  saved  a few  pounds  S°hh  Sn?aH  J0?011  of  land > manyin  theSfr 

by  subscribing  to  which  the  labourers  con  nW  ghboU1r  i°od  there  exists  a friendly  club, 
fund  many  of  the  wealthier  classes  enntriW  so“e  rekcf  m tlmes  of  sickness;  to  this 
a trifling  degree.  SS6S  contnbute>  and  ™ this  manner  benefit  the  poor  in 

to  ririt  at  f%h”ieS  are  liked’  bu‘ the  P°or  « “btain  relief  easily.  It  is  not  the  practice 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Blake. — William  Glasscot,  esq. — John  Rossiter,  farmer. — John  Usher,  esq. 

In  this  parish  there  is  no  fund  of  any  description  for  the  relief  the  poor  when  attacked 
bv  sickness,  but  their  relations  and  friends  assist  them,  as  much  as  lies  in  their  power ; yet 
is  the  family  of  the  sick  person  often  driven  to  begging,  and  thus  becomes  initiated  in  men- 
dicant habits. 

The  wao-es  of  a labourer  could  not  at  all  enable  him  to  make  any  provision  against  sick- 
ness andlt  is  only  by  great  frugality  that  one  or  two  cottiers  or  small  farmers  could  do  so ; 
in  general  it  could  not  be  done,  even  by  them. 

f{  a provision  were  made  for  the  sick,  there  would  be  some  danger  of  encouraging  idle- 
ness ana  improvidence,  and  such  a system  should  be  closely  watched,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
the  absence  of  such  a provision  often  proves  the  cause  of  destroying  the  few  comforts  of  the 
labourer,  and  thus  rendering  him  reckless. 

The  working  people  like  the  dispensaries ; the  surgeons  behave  kindly  to  them. 


Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Dipgens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq. 


Parishes  Tinlem 
and  Whitechurch. 
Bar.  Shelboume. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Patrick  M'Dermott,  farmer. — M.  Gillogiiy,  weaver. — John  Finn,  tailor. — John  Heiiir, 
carpenter. — Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper. — John  Hynes,  corn  dealer,  and  occupier  of 
200  acres — John  Hynes,  junior,  farmer. — Patrick  Norton,  serjeant  of  police. — Peter 
O'Locgiilin,  labourer. — Tiiaddeus  Salmon,  farmer. — Thomas  Scanlan,  farmer. — William 
Scanlan,  schoolmaster. 

The  sick  poor  of  these  parishes  are  totally  unprovided  for.  From  their  landlords  they  do 
not  even  obtain  the  questionable  assistance  of  a dispensary  to  supply  them  with  medicine. 

Any  other  relief  in  that  quarter  is  not  even  looked  for,  from  the  experience  they  have  had 
of  late  years.  Mr.  Hynes  said,  that  a collection  of  30s.  was  made  last  harvest  among  the 
farmers  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  and  those  who  had  been  the  greatest  sufferers  by  cholera  j 
these  30s.  were  the  only  sums  spent  upon  the  poor  since  the  receipt  of  the  subscriptions  from 
England  in  the  year  1822.  When  a case  of  particular  distress  occurs,  the  roman  catholic 
clergyman  makes  it  the  subject  of  an  appeal  at  the  chapel,  and  in  this  manner  he  sometimes 
gets  4 s.  but  never  more  than  9 s.,  which  he  gives  to  the  family  at  intervals.  This,  however, 
will  not  support  a family  which  is  deprived  of  the  exertions  of  its  head,  and  in  many  cases 
the  members  of  it  have  no  alternative  but  temporary  mendicancy  in  order  to  avoid  starvation. 
Hehir  observed,  that  the  neighbours  may  send  as  much  milk  and  perhaps  meal  to  these 
poor  people  as  will  make  a drink  for  the  sick  man,  but  never  enough  for  his  family,  who 
are  obliged  to  shift  for  themselves.  There  is  no  loan  fund  of  any  kind  in  that  parish.  As 
to  the  feelings  of  the  poor  upon  the  subject  of  infection,  it  was  stated,  that  though  they  are 
not  devoid  of  fear  with  respect  to  contagious  diseases,  yet  those  who  have  relations  are  never 
l d,t°gether  without  attendance ; strangers,  however,  such  as  farm  servants,  who  are  often 
the  children  of  mendicants,  when  attacked  with  fever,  have  nothing  to  expect  but  to  be 
placed  in  a hovel  built  of  sods  for  the  purpose  with  water  within  their  reach,  but  with  no 
friend  to  help  them  to  it. — ( Hynes .) 

The  annual  amount  of  wages  which  a man  earns  (C  d.  a day  for  five  or  six  months  in  the 
year)  would  not,  even  if  paid  in  money,  which  is  rarely  the  case,  enable  him  to,  save  any 
thing  to  meet  the  chance  of  illness.  The  assistant  commissioners  entered,  without  selection, 
a house,  in  which  a woman  was  lying  sick ; she  was  alone  in  her  cabin,  and  though  evidently 
abouring  under  the  effects  of  an  unfavourable  confinement,  was  endeavouring  to  nurse  her 
# j 5 sa'd  that  her  husband  not  being  able  to  get  any  con-acre,  could  not  provide  more 
an  food  for  the  day ; and  that  when  her  labour  approached,  she  had  nothing  but  5 s.,  which 
e had  borrowed  among  her  friends;  2s.  6d.  of  that  was  gone  to  the  priest  for  churching 
sh^Wi  1 .rema^er  to  the  midwife  who  attended  her.  All  the  time  that  she  was  sick, 
VO  notTn§  kut  potatoes  to  eat  and  water  to  drink,  and  her  child  has  a rupture  from 
1 birth,  and  no  doctor  has  ever  seen  either  her  or  it.  There  was  only  a broken  door  without 
toV°v.l°  k j 1U*  *n  this  woman  lay,  and  her  husband  had  plaited  a mat  of  rushes, 

ich  he  had  suspended  from  the  roof  by  her  bed-side,  to  intercept  the  keen  blast.  It  was 
e opinion  of  Mr.  Hynes,  who  was  perfectly  qualified  to  judge,  from  the  success  of  his 
wn  judicious  operations  in  agriculture,  that  no  man  under  the  system  of  tillage  at  present 
Pursued  by  the  poor,  could  save  for  sickness  or  any  other  contingency,  if  he  held  less  than 
acres  of  ground ; and  that  even  such  a man  must  be  near  the  sea-shore  for  the  advantage 
sea-manure ; the  holders  of  less  than  that  are  but  a step  above  the  labourers, 
r 1®  parish  is  not  only  without  a dispensary,  but  is  not  even  included  in  the  district 
a dispensary.  The  nearest  institution  of  the  kind  is  at  Kilfinora,  16  miles  distant.  The 
he  a th0Ugllt  ^lat  ^ would  be  most  desirable  that  some  relief  in  food  and  fuel  should 

_ ? L ended  to  the  sick  poor  ; but  as  there  was  no  surgeon  nor  any  person  of  leisure  m the 
ft  1S  1 db su?er3ntehd  the  distribution  of  such  assistance,  they  were  unable  to  suggest  how 
W+K  ^0ne’  ^hout  danger  of  deceit  and  encouragement  to  idleness, 
rend * • re£?T<*  to  ^ effects  of  a short  illness  upon  the  comforts  of  the  labourer,  thereby 
or , enn§  “im  reckless,  it  was  observed  by  Mr.  Hynes,  that  sickness  at  all  times  adds  more 
ess  permanently  to  the  misery  of  the  lower  and  labouring  classes ; but  that  here,  where 
'**  s s there 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Exnminationa  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloj,  Esq. 

Parishes  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Burren. 
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Munster, 
County  Clare, 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Jolmston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parishes  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Tiurrcn. 


there  is  employment  merely  during  part  of  the  year,  the  season  in  which  there  is  p-a, 
most  disease,  unfortunately  coincides  with  that  in  which  there  is  the  greatest  cha  ^ r 
finding  work,  viz.  autumn  and  until  potato  digging  lias  terminated  in  November  ^Ti, 
consequence  was,  that  many  see  their  only  chance  of  earning  a few  shillings  pass  bv  tl 
out  being  able  to  take  advantage  of  it,  and  after  having  recovered  slowly,  they  are  rend  1 
reckless  and  dispirited,  finding  their  situation  sd  much  more  destitute  than  it  had  be 
Mr.  Hynes  remarked,  that  a veiy  small  outlay,  as  much  in  many  cases  as  would  rend*1 
unnecessary  the  premature  sale  of  the  poor  man’s  pig  to  provide  for  the  pressing  wants  6f 
illness,  would  prevent  that  worst  of  changes  in  a man  depending  on  his  labour  n'amel 
from  cheerful  industry  to  hopeless  indifference,  and  that  at  the  same  time  there  would  he  o’ 
danger  of  encouraging  improvidence,  because  here  lie  has  no  means  of  saving  whilst  in 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bourke,  baker. — M.  Caiitll,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres * John  Carrig 

Pai.  Kildysart.  labourer. — Anthony  Curry,  process-server. — Rev.  Michael  Dynon,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Bar.  Clondcralavi.  Kildysart. — The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart. — Dr.  Geary  dis- 

pensary  physician.- — Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer,  witli  about  12  acres. — Dennis  Hurly 

shopkeeper. — * John  Kinnaiian,  labourer. — Patrick  M'Care,  weaver Mark  M'Maiios 

grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart. — Mr.  M'Namara,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer Patrick 

M'Maiion,  farmer,  steward  to  Bindon  Scott,  esq. — Michael  Myers,  a small  publican  and 

labourer. — “Michael  O’Brien,  labourer. — James  O’Dea,  broker  in  the  village Daniel 

O’Grady,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer. — Michael  O’Siiaugnessy,  victualler Henry 

Ross  Lewin,  esq.,  j.  p. — Serjeant  Scott,  police  serjeant. — The  Rev.  P.  Siieeiiy,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  Kildysart. 

In  sickness  there  exists  no  certain  source  from  whence  the  poor  can  draw  any  assistance 
farther  than  that  afforded  in  the  shape  of  medicine  at  the  dispensary.  The  sick  man,  his' 
wife  and  family  are  often  plunged  in  the  most  extreme  destitution,  and  find  but  an  uncertain 
support  from  the  charity  of  their  poor  neighbours.  There  is  no  loan  fund,  by  contributing 
to  which,  during  health,  the  labourer  or  cottier  could  secure  to  himself  any  relief  in  the  day 
of  need.  The  poor  invariably  show  much  kindness  to  those  of  their  own  condition  who 
labour  under  disease ; and  though  they  are  to  a certain  degree  impressed  with  a salutary 
dread  of  infectious  diseases,  it  never  has  happened  that  they  have  refused  to  attend  their 
own  relations  under  such  circumstances.  Some  charitable  person  is  generally  found  willing 
! to  take  charge  of  the  children  until  the  health  of  the  parents  is  re-established,  or  else  in 

some  cases,  the  sick  person  is  removed  to  an  out-house,  where  lie  is  attended  by  some  one 
member  of  his  family,  while  the  rest  are  retained  without  the  sphere  of  contagion;  some- 
times, however,  neither  of  these  things  arc  done,  and  the  worst  consequences  ensue  from  the 
want  of  due  separation. 

“ I got  a sick  call  last  week,”  said  Mr.  Sheeliy,  “ and  on  arriving,  I found  a family  of 
five  persons  lying  down  in  fever,  who  had  successively  taken  the  infection.  They  were 
huddled  together  on  some  straw  opposite  the  door  of  a hovel  not  eight  feet  square,  and  the 
only  person  to  attend  them  was  the  grandmother,  a woman  of  00  years  of  age.  Of  these 
five,  two  are  since  dead.” 

A collection  of  about  9 s.  was  made  at  the  chapel  for  this  poor  family,  and  it  is  for  such 
cases  that  appeals  are  generally  made  to  roman  catholic  congregations.  It  seldom  occurs 
that  the  children  of  the  sick  person  resort  to  begging  during  his  sickness ; what  little  he 
wants,  and  that  is  chiefly  meal  and  milk  to  make  gruel  and  whey,  is  freely  brought  to  his 
house.  The  points  on  which  his  wretchedness  is  most  strikingly  apparent,  are,  want  of 
sufficient  space  and  of  bedding,  and  of  sufficient  ventilation.  His  children,  as  before 
mentioned,  are  often  taken  care  of  by  the  benevolent.  “ Last  spring,”  said  Hurley,  “ when 
Curry  was  in  gaol,  his  wife  fell  sick  and  died ; but  his  five  children  found  a home  in  the 
cabin  of  a poor  labouring  man,  who  kept  them  for  three  months,  and  who  could  ill-afford 
it  with  his  own  large  family.”  Mr.  O’Grady  observed,  that  acts  like  that  were  of  daily 
occurrence,  and  that  they  were  looked  upon  as  matters  of  course,  and  as  not  deserving  of 
any  particular  degree  of  approbation ; people  expect  that  the  same  would  be  doue  for  them 
in  their  turn. 

1 hough  the  holder  of  two  or  three  acres  may  possibly  be  able  to  save  something  for  sick- 
ness, the  mere  day  labourer  certainly  cannot,  “ and  in  point  of  fact,”  said  Dr.  Geary, 

“ sickness  almost  always  finds  each  of  them  without  any  funds  at  all,  and  leaves  them  less 
able  than  ever  to  acquire  any.  What  they  chiefly  want  is  a better  house  to  lie  in,  and  not 
money  to  buy  any  thing;  and  that  is  only  to  be  had  by  erecting  hospitals  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  As  matters  are,  many  a man  has  died  before  he  could  be  conveyed  to 
Ennis.”  There  are  no  benefit  societies  of  any  kind  in  the  neighbourhood. 

As  to  the  effects  of  giving  food,  fuel,  &c.  on  receipt  of  the  dispensary  physician’s  cer- 
tificate, the  general  opinion  was,  that  though  there  might  be  many  who  would  seek  improj 

in 


* These  three  men  have  no  land  attached  to  their  cabins ; they  take  « muck  ground”  (con-acre), 
for  which  they  pay  from  5I.  to  SI.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 


iy  participate  in  suen  renei,  yet  a sumcient  check  for  such  attempts  cornu  ue 
the  discretion  of  a committee  acquainted  with  the  circumstances  of  the  parish,  and 
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lided  bv  the  recommendation  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  j and  that  even  if  imposition  was 
pr  successful,  the  benefit  arising  from  the  application  of  the  succour  where  it  was  needed, 
6 ould  more  tlian  counterbalance  any  evils  of  the  kind.  It  is  at  the  period  of  conva- 
Wence  that  food,  clothing,  &c.  are  in  general  most  wanted,  and  then  there  would  be  less 
danger  of  fraud,  for  there  would  be  more  time  for  inquiring. 

Maior  Ross  Lewin  observed,  that  besides  the  physical  and  often  permanent  evils 
accruin'1,  to  the  poor  man  from  the  inefficient  aid  given  to  him  during  and  after  his  sick- 
ness there  are  moral  evils,  which  are  hardly  less  pernicious  m their  effect.  The  rent  of 
con-acre  is  chiefly  paid  by  labour  in  this  district;  and  when  the  sick  man  is  unable  to 
devote  his  time  at  the  period  when  it  is  required  of  him,  he  commences  the  accumulation  of 
arrears  and  of  debt,  that  breaks  down  his  spirit  of  industry,  until  by  degrees  he  is  rendered 
reckless  and  careless  of  the  mea»  s of  discharging  them.  He  thus  falls  into  a condition  in  which 
society  is  a greater  loser,  by  his  diminished  usefulness  than  it  would  have  been  by  having 
at  first  supplied  him  with  what  would  have  contributed  to  his  speedy  recovery.  It  is  also  to 
be  remembered,  that  improvidence  would  not  have  been  encouraged,  since  we  have  supposed 
him  to  have  been  unable  to  have  saved  any  thing  for  himself. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Andrew  -Clancy,  farmer,  with  ioo  acres — Dr.  Costolloe,  of  the  dispensary. — Rev.  Andrew 
Davoren,  protestant  rector — Michael  Heiixr,  innkeeper. — John  Keane,  a farmer  of  seven  acres. 
— Mathias  Kearny,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  P.  M'Guane,  r.  c.  c. — John  Maguire,  black- 
smith.—Daniel  M'Knight,  weaver. — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith. — P.  G.  Morony,  esq.,  j.  p. 
— Mr.  Morony,  post  master. — Michael  Murrough,  farmer  of  1 1 acres. — Patrick  Murrough, 
land  surveyor,  and  a farmer  holding  10  acres. — John  Owens,  grocer. 

When  a peer  man  falls  sick  there  is  no  source  whence  he  can  derive  any  assistance, 
except  the  dispensary  ; tlieie,  however,  he  will  get  only  medicine,  but  when  his  disease  or 
his  convalescence  is  protracted,  when  his  credit  is  exhausted,  because  he  can  no  longer  pay 
by  the  labour  of  his  hands,  for  what  he  would  desire  to  borrow,  then  his  wretchedness  and 
destitution  are  extreme  ; and  Mr.  Davoren  considered  such  to  he  the  period  fullest  of  misery 
to  the  labourer.  His  neighbours  certainly  evince  a deal  of  kind  feeling  towards  him,  and 
frequently  send  small  contributions  of  milk  and  meal,  but  not  sufficient  for  the  wants  of 
his  family,  who  depend  for  then-  subsistence  upon  his  daily  exertions.  The  consequence  is, 
that  they  are  frequently  compelled  to  have  recourse  to  begging,  and  whilst  the  sick  mau 
suffers  from  the  loss  of  their  care  and  attention,  while  seeking  for  alms,  it  has  more  than 
once  occurred,  that  those  who  have  taken  up  mendicancy,  under  such  circumstances,  have 
been  but  too  willing-  to  recur  to  it  afterwards  without  experiencing  similar  necessity.  There 
is  no  loan  fund  of  any  kind  in  the  parish,  nor  have  the  upper  classes  adopted  any  systematic 
mode  of  raising  the  poor  from  the  state  of  distress  into  which  disease  so  often  plunges  them. 
—(Qr.  Costelloe.) It  seldom,  if  ever,  happens,  that  an  individual  labouring  under  an  infec- 

tious distemper,  is  left  without  the  attendance  of  at  least  some  member  of  his  own  family, 
“ ^d  it  was  much  to  be  desired,”  said  the  doctor,  “ that  a greater  degree  of  apprehension 
should  exist  among  the  lower  orders  in  such  cases ; it  is  difficult  to  prevent  them  intruding 
into  the  very  room  where  fever  is,”  and  he  has  known  the  disease  to  be  disseminated  in  this 
manner. 

The  county  infirmary  at  Emiis,  a distance  of  17  miles,  is  but  little  assistance  in  checking 
infection,  and  some  patients  would  expire  before  they  could  be  carried  so  far.  Sometimes 
there  is  sufficient  precaution  taken  to  remove  the  children  of  a diseased  parent  to  an  out- 
house or  ham,  and  sometimes  their  friends  will  undertake  the  care  of  them,  until  the  patient 
is  somewhat  recovered,  but  such  things  are  not  to  be  expected  in  the  hovels  of  the  extremely 
poor,  and  in  these,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  themselves  saw  three  persons  in  typhus 
fever,  lying  on  the  same  litter  of  damp,  and  decomposing  straw,  without  bed-clothes  or  any 
other  covering  than  their  ordinary  ragged  body  clothes.  Mr.  Kenny  observed  on  this  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  out  of  the  . question  that  a mere  labourer  could  lay  by  any  thing,  out  of  his 
wages,  on  which  he  could  expect  to  depend  when  labouring  under  an  infirmity.  When 
a high  rent  for  a house  and  for  con-acre,  is  chiefly  paid  in  labour,  whatever  money  passes 
hrough  his  hands  in  the  course  of  a year,  is  not  more  than  enough  tp  purchase  clothes,  and 
a few  other  necessaries.  Of  late  years,  even  the  holder  of  a small  farm,  has  been  equally 
incapable  of  saving ; for  under  the  bad  system  of  tillage,  they  look  to  con-acre  alone,  as  the 
means  of  paying  their  rents,  and  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  effect  that 

° 6Ver  exPectin£  to  lay  by  any  thing. — ( Clancy  and  Mr.  Maguire.) No 

such  thing  as  a benefit  society  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  nor  has  any  opportunity  of 
conomismg  been  ever  given  to  the  poor,  by  the  establishment  of  a savings  bank.  The  coi- 
etions  made  on  about  every  third  Sunday,  at  the  roman  catholic  chapel,  are,  generally, 
or  cases  of  peculiar  distress  from  sickness,  and  whatever  may  he  thus  collected  is  given  to 
e tamily ; Mr.  Maguire  said  that  above  9 s.  would  be  considered  a good  collection. 

1 incapacity  of  the  working  classes  to  save  any  thing  against  the  day  of 
e > Mr.  Kenny  ana  several  others  observed,  that  improvidence  of  course  could  not  be 
vn  get1,  §ivi“g  them  food  and  fuel  when  sick ; they  have  reason,  however,  to  think 
• nat  idleness  might,  and  from  what  they  observed  in  the  year  1822,  when  meal  was  sent  in 
“ge  quantities  from  England  to  relieve  the  urgent  distress  then  existing,  they  would  fear 
°-5*  , s s 2 much 


Sick  Poor. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Kildysart. 
Bar.  Clondcralaw. 


Par,  Kilfarboy, 
(including  Town  of 
Miltown  Malbay. ) 
Bar.  Ibrichane. 
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Sick  Pooh. 

Munster , 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Kilfarboy, 
(including  Town  of 
Miltovm  Malbay.) 
Bar.  Ibrickanc. 


Par.  Kilferagh. 
Bar.  Moyarta. 


3x6  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS/^  inquiring 

maeli  more  from  attempts  at  imposition  by  those  who  were  not  in  circumstance 
gratuitous  aid ; but  still  they  would  not  hesitate  to  rely  on  the  prudence  and  vi 
the  dispensary  surgeon,  for  the  due  disposal  of  such  relief  as  that  alluded  to  of 

telloe  observed,  that  even  if  fraud  were  sometimes  successful,  or  if  occasional!  ^ . 0s' 
procured  what  was  intended  for  the  industrious,  in  a state  of  destitution  vet  thP  ldler 
would  be  always  greater,  were  timely  assistance  would,  in  many  cases,  have  m-evcnL^001? 
and,  in  most  cases,  a protracted  and  slow  recovery,  which  is  often  rendered  so  nnt 
original  virulence  of  the  disease,  but  by  the  total  want  of  every  thine  calculated  *7  7 the 
it.  As  matters  are,  the  destitution  caused  by  sickness  is  not  merely  temporary  Ci!?*® 
been  observed  that  when  a man  on  recovering,  finds  himself  in  arrear,  and  in  debt  £ • 
hkely  to  revert  to  Ins  previous  industry;  for  he  is  dispirited,  and  rendered  in  some 
reckless,  by  this  consideration,  that  his  condition  cannot  easily  be  made  worse  r 

The  country  people  spoke  well  of  the  attending  physician,  but  all  inquiries  noon  tV 
head  were  generally  answered,  by  stating  that  they  wanted  something  more  than  32, 
any  thing  that  the  doctor  could  do  for  them.  P ^Slc> 0r 


Perons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

■ Rev.  Michael  Cojivh,  roman-catholic  rcctor.—Rev.  Dakibi.  Ciinay,  roman-catholic  curate- 
Simon  Curry,  nador — John  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres— John  Daly,  able-bodied 
beggarman.— Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding— George  Fitzgerald  ecn 
gentleman  farmer— Thomas  Foley,  small  farmer— Thomas  Healy,  beggarman— PAt’r,5 

Heiiir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer William  M'Donneli 

labourer— Joshua  M'Enerny,  middling  farmer— James  M!Maiion,  labourer Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 

ray, protestant  curate— Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician— Thomas  Studdert,  esq.  j.P._ 
Patrick  Shillagii,  middling  farmer — Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esq.,  j.  p— And  several 
others,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 

1 ‘'Xfo^f07le/00r  Wllen  Si0k’  a?d  tlley  are  °fte"  “■*>«  to  procure  a drnk 
li  lh  v ■ f dlBPenBary  are  so  low,”  observed  Mr.  Murray  and  Ur  Rvall 
that  they  are  quite  insufficient  to  buy  the  medicine  required;  when  tile  Boor  are  attacked 
with  sickness,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  borrow  money  from  some  kind  individual  bat 
“ T1“  m°mmt  “ disease  “ rumoured  to  be  u“^ 
Hive  mflk  and  St  Ky  T'8!''58"'  ou‘sld,i  the  door’  aad  “cording  to  their  m L»  tte, 

a women  in^.bo^  t “1  ’'’hatevi!r  els,s  they  have  i “d  frequently  it  happens  whi 

" ■ ass,sta?c<i  of  mstruments,  lier  noigliboure  wifi  alemble  and 
Roscrea  or  iSfinslT  111  1 S f“r' r 1 °bf f“  Sreato  reluctance  to  beg  here,  than  ia 

he4  “ * J]lete  1 formerly  practised;  and  what  makes  disease  so  bad 

w-«  of  ventilation,  of  good  clothing,  and  of  attention  to  the 
C0nt2ri7  dLosZ  n p ]T“h  re?ar?  t0  ;he  P°01'  ““ending-  on  each  other,  hi  cases  of 
fr7Ta.it  of  at3a“  e Sysaneh  cSes  W“  ““  wI,0re  thc  V0”  would  h"e  diel 

a lm7fwheren^reS  **  rece,nt  -case : ^ .stranger,  a short  time  ago,  got  a typhus  fever,  in 

forS  in  a W V yl"&  ”,d  ,beme  bat  a was  put  out;  and  a fiat  being  built 

I d 77d  tfil  iWaS,C°"Teyed  th?V  ,sfi°r“y  after,  I was  called  in  to  attend  he?,  and 
uletelv  double  th  8 1 a.  00r’wa7;  w uc  l 4 could  not  enter  without  bending  myself  com- 
Sme  stew  whtob  ‘ , B““  I ever  witnessed.  In  a comer  lay  the  patient  on 
3oTr  iStT  Jra,e'd  to  cover  the  floori  that  was  literally  nothing,  but  the 
when  I ^j^roufaed,  sunk  under  my  feet,  an  J formed  a puddle 
witliout  anv  attemin  “arras  the  condition  I found  the  poor  woman  in  on  the  second  day, 
whateoever-negleeted  by  .11,  and  apparently  in  the  last  stage  if 
and  we  both  ao-reed  tn  to  do>  I consulted  with  a respectable  individual  in  the  parish, 
days  notwithstanding  +b  sum  for  a nurse  tender ; we  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  two 

cVndneSS  0f.  t]>e  Parish  PM,  she  died.  A coffin  was  raised  by 
seemed  to  produce’™  16  interred.  Her  case  was  forgotten  by  all,  and 

quenev  of  cases  whteE  Y ftraolrdinary  sensation,  which  I can  only  attribute  to  the  fie- 
prise  and  horrifv  even  tb  °U^  PeidiaPs  n°t  quite  so  melancholy,  are  yet  calculated  to  sur- 
are  daJywitnesses  of  the  forlorn  condition  of  the  poor, 

worst  and°  most  nnSbnl  Sa^S  ^.e  ®,e^erend  Mr-  Comyn,  “ do  not  give  him  more  than  the 
SotnST  ^ 0?  Potatoes;  and  therefore  it  is  quite  impo.sible  for 
they  can  thev  will°  a observes,  It  is  not  owing  to  improvidence  they  do  not  save;  if 
a pLe  out  of  th^hLlTl’-  'Th°  was  attacked  with  the  cholera,  told  his  wife  to  fetch 
ouPt  and  said  off  hlsiloufe  i * contained -27  sovereigns,  three  of  which  he  took 

Wamoman  wfed  v*a**  ^ t***’  °ne  for  the  priest, °and  one  for  Biddy/ (an  old 

tiie^se  riches  hil  rbi  w?  1Ved  S°me,  t!“e  on  llis  house>  for  God’s  sake).  Though  lie  possessed 
to  you,  they  would  eavetf  ftey  had  I10thi,1S  lo  rover  them  1 and  llliB  wil1 

1 attend rfnm  Dr.  Ryall  observes,  « Out  of  40  cases,  which 

whom  I could  o-ivJ  Jn  & jCh/°  n°?  subscribe  a penny;  and  there  is  not  a single  person  on 
R is  the  In  a?°/derforaglassof  wine  in  convalescence.’’  , f 

be  anv  dSaTS  °f  ^ the  ®entl®“en  Present,  as  well  as  of  Dr.  Ryall,  that  there  would  not 
any  danger  of  encouraging  idleness,  if  the  sick  were  supplied  with  food  and  clothing 
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P II  has  known  individuals  to  come  into  the  cholera  hospital  to  partake  of  the  food  ; $ICK  PooR- 
d *1  t would  be  their  avidity  to  avail  themselves  of  food  and  clothing,  so  that  none  but  ' ~ 

a mescal  man  could  discriminate  the  proper  objects.  . County  Ctere. 

Relapses  in  this  part  of  tire  country,  are  not  very  frequent ; and  when  a poor  person  is  

• k the  o-eneral  kindness  and  attention  to  the  family  is  conspicuous,  so  that  they  will  fre-  Examinations  taken  by 
S1  Jfi,r  collect  and  dig:  the  sick  person’s  potatoes.  P-  F.  Joimston,  Esq. 

« 1 perSons  spole  favourably  of  the  kindness  of  Dr.  Ryall;  all  the  better  class  of  El  B*  Woll°y,  Esq. 
formers  anS  gentlemen  agreed  in  thinking  the  relief  afforded  by  this  as  well  as  by  several  Par.  Ka~r 
ther  dispensaries  extremely  limited,  not  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  medical  officer,  but  p 
° used  by  the  regulations  according  to  which  it  is  conducted ; and  it  is  therefore  observed  Bar-  Moyarta. 

b Dr  Ryall,  that  it  would  be  far-  more  useful  to  have  Baronial  Medical  Institutions,  calcu- 

jated  to  give  more  general  relief. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

.ames  Burke,  small  shopkeeper. — Pat  Courneen,  weaver. — Mary  Courneen,  his  wife,  employed 
to  nurse  a deserted  child. — Pat  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres. — Pat  Doolan,  a resi- 
dent beggar. Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres. — John  Gilmore,  innkeeper — Pat 

Hehir,  a mendicant. — Pat  M‘Donnell,  labourer. — Captain  Martin,  j.p.— Judy  Minahan, 

a town  beggar. Mr.  O’Brien, Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish. — Dr.  Pur- 

don,  dispensary  surgeon. — Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker. — Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-catholic 

curate Widow  Slattery. — Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate — Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan, 

roman-catholic  priest. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  sick,  but  frequently  a collection  is  made  by  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish,  and  the  sum  realized  has  rarely  exceeded  from  2 s.  Gd.  to  5 s.  We 
consider,  says  Mr.  Ryan,  5 s.  an  uncommon  good  day’s  work ; and  I always  find  that  the 
poorest  person  will  give  his  little  mite  on  such  an  occasion ; and  I often  hear  them  say, 
“ 1 may  be  in  the  same  way  to-morrow,  and  I ought  to  give,  whatever  it  may  cost  me 
he  adds,  “ I always  find  them  anxious  to  come  to  the  house  of  sickness,  though  I tell  them 
to  keep  away.  Yet  they  are  sure  to  go.  There  is  no  loan  fund.”  “ I am,  however,  sure,  ’ 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan,  “ it  would  succeed  admirably  under  good  regulations.  In 
another  parish  where  I lived,  I tried  the  plan  most  successfully ; many  tradesmen  were 
greatly  assisted,  and  on  the  whole  I found  it  to  succeed  to  an  extent  which  could  not  be 
expected.  The  young  were  much  more  punctual  in  paying  the  sums  which  I lent  than  the 
old,  to  whom  I would  not  lend  G d.”  “ The  poor,”  says  Mr.  Ryan,  “ are  most  willing  to 
attend  one  another  in  sickness ; the  fright  which  attended  cholera  has  worn  away,  and  now 
they  think  no  more  of  it  than  of  fever.  The  other  night  I could  not  get  into  the  house  of  a 
man  who  was  dying  of  cholera,  there  was  such  a crowd.”  Dr.  Purdon  says,  “ The  families 
of  the  sick  wish  to  stay  together,  but  when  the  children  are  removed,  they  are  treated  with 
the  greatest  care,  until  the  sick  person  shall  have  recovered.” 

Jane  Malony  says,  “ her  husband  has  now  been  lying  sick  for  the  last  three  weeks;  he 
holds  two  acres,  and  her  father  and  another  live  on  him.  When  he  took  to  his  bed  he  had 
only  5 s.  which  were  due  to  him  for  his  week’s  wages.  She  gave  him  coffee  and  bread  this 
morning  for  his  breakfast  because  he  was  sick,  but  she  cannot  do  that  any  more,  and  all 
they  will  have  to  live  on  will  be  the  potatoes  in  the  ground.”  Mary  Doyle,  a woman 
labouring  under  a dropsical  disease,  says,  “ that  she  has  had  five  children  in  fever  this  year, 
and  that  what  hilt  her  was  sitting  up  at  night ; in  the  meantime  her  husband  was  allowed 
to  sleep  in  the  Bishop’s  cow-house  while  working  for  them.”  . 

Mr.  Ryan  says,  “ If  such  a fund  were  established,  which  would  be  most  desirable, 
I would  be  willing  to  entrust  it  to  the  dispensary  surgeon ; but  when  I was  engaged  in  the 
management  of  a fund  for  the  distribution  of  food,  I found  the  greatest  precautions  were 
necessary,  as  those  who  did  not  want  wished  to  get  what  was  meant  for  the  destitute.” 
Mr.  Martin  observes,  “ That  a medical  man,  superintending  a dispensary,  would  not  give  a 
certificate,  except  in  a proper  case.”  Dr.  Purdon  says,  “ I think  it  would  be  perfectly 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  a medical  attendant  to  point  out  who  were  in  need  of 
nourishment ; at  the  same  time  the  delay  which  would  arise  from  an  application  to  a com- 
mittee would  frequently  render  the  relief  useless.” 

Dr.  Purdon  says,  “ I have  seen  them  bowed  to  the  last  degree,  and  they  will  not  allow 
themselves  to  be  reckless ; it  really  surprises  me  how  the  poor  creatures  bear  up  against  the 
greatest  distress  caused  by  illness ; there  is  a pride  among  them  which  makes  them  scorn 
therepr°ach  of  being  a beggar.  . , 

The  people  express  much  confidence  in  Dr.  Purdon.  The  doctor  says,  “ I am  sure  it  any 
lady  setup  a dispensary,  I should  have  little  to  do  here.  They  have  a reluctance  to  take 
medicines  from  a medical  man ; but  when  they  see  me  take  great  care,  and  spend  much  time 
m making  up  a prescription,  they  are  ready  enough  to  take  it ; if  I would  give,  castor  oil 
I would  become  a universal  favourite.”  Mr.  Vaughan  says,  “ At  one  time  the  people  were 
unwilling  to  go  to  the  dispensary,  and  in  order  to  induce  them  to  go  there,  I used  to  go  myse  t 
every  public  day  to  have  a sore  leg  dressed  before  them  all  by  the  doctor.  This  had  ft  goo 
enect,  and  they  all  soon  followed  my  example.” 


0>5*  s s 3 


Par.  KiUaloe. 
Bar.  Tulla. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Austin  Carrig,  one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commissioners  for  the  public  instru  • 
Thomas  Curran,  dyer  and  pawnbroker.— James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper.— j!!Ctl0n'~~ 

Doherty,  labourer — John  Donoghue,  a cottier  holding  five  acres. Dr.  Finucane  j-WRESce 

surgeon — John  Higgins,  labourer. — James  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres. Thomas 

labourer.— Austin  McCarthy,  a cottier  holding  two  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Nally  r P__pSAGHT’ 
M'Namara,  weaver — Mr.  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector.— John  ft/181** 
a cottier  holding  four  acres.— John  Morrissy,  weaver.— James  Mulqueny,  farmer  of  fi  *‘Um> 
—John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer — Patrick  Quinn,  baker.— Widow  Rovrrk 
of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans.— Matthias  Tiiynne,  shopkeeper— Rev 
Whitty,  protestant  rector  and  justice  of  the  peace.— Mechanics,  labourers  and  others  b T 
the  above,  were  examined  by  die  Assistant  Commissioners.  ’ esldes 

There  is  no  fund  whatever  in  this  parish  for  the  support  of  the  sick  poor  Theva  • 
consequence  frequently  obliged  to  send  their  children  to  beg  about  from  their 
pawn  the  last  farthing’s  worth  of  their  bedding  and  wearing  apparel,  and  to  o-et  into  fUi 
unwillingly  for  their  small  portion  of  muck  ground  or  con-acre.  There  is  no  loan  Ld„f 
any  kind ; but  here,  as  well  as  elsewhere,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  a o-reatanrL 
on  the  part  of  the  people  to  see  some  such  fund  or  plan  established  throughout  the  co  3 
It  was  generally  admitted  that  the  poor  were  unwilling  to  attend  the  sick  in  contS 
diseases ; and,  on  inquiry  if  the  temporary  seeking  for  alms  during  sickness  did  not  initial 
that  effect  “t°  mendlCant  habits’  ifc  was  stated  that  k had  llot  been  observed  to  produce 

Thewagesofakbouring  man  would  never  admit  his  laying  by  enough  to  provide  for 
himself  and  his  family  durmg  sickness ; and  as  there  were  no  benefit  societies  of  anv  kind 
m the  neighbourhood,  the  poor  had  no  means  of  ensuring  a maintenance  for  themselves  or 
their  families  during  that  period.  or 

reSard  the  effect  that  destitution  after  sickness  has  upon  the  labourer,  Archdeacon 
W nitty  observed,  It  cannot  be  said  that  any  instances  are  on  record  of  his  becoming  reck- 
less, m consequence  of  a short  illness  having  destroyed  liis  few  comforts : but  at  the  same 
time  the  nuserv  which  the  poor  labourer  has  to  contend  with,  on  recovering  from  severe 
illness,  his  clothes  pawned,  even  his  very  implements  of  husbandry  sometimes  sold,  is  truly 
surprising,  and  the  patience  and  resignation  of  these  poor  creatures  under  such  melancholy 
circumstances  makes  me  often  think  that  there  is  something  superhuman  in  the  Irish 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Tomjinloe , 
Kilnasidlagh, 
Kilmalcary  and 
Drumlinc. 
Town  of 
Nevmiarlcet-on- 
Fergus. 

Bar.  Bunratty. 


James  Brasil,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres — Thomas  Carroll,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Coffey, 

roman-  catholic  curate.— M.  Collon,  weaver.— Major  Creagh,  j.  p Mary  Fitzgerald,  a 

beggarwoman.— Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon — Widow  Griffey,  widow  of  a labourer.- 
Mr.  Hackney,  steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald. — Martin  Halpin,  labourer,  occasionally  employed.— 
Mary  Halpin,  his  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket.— Michael  Keogii  and  James  Gearav, 
small  farmers,  holding  about  12  acres  each.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullagii,  rector.— John  M‘Namara, 
labourer — John  Molony,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions — Richard  Moloney,  a decayed  shoe- 
maker.—Henry  O’Brien,  esq.— Lucius  O’Brien,  esq.,  late  m.  f.  for  the  county  of  Clare.- 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  roman- catholic  curate — Patrick  Shields,  carpenter. 


T?ERE  1S,  no  certam  fund  to  which  the  sick  poor  can  apply  in  case  of  distress. 
M Namara  observed,  that  they  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  casual  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  in  extreme  cases  are  assisted  by  collections  made  at  the  chapels  by  the  priest; 
nevertheless  they  seldom  want  those  things  which  may  be  considered  absolutely  necessary, 
as  they  are  looked  upon  as  specially  entitled  to  commiseration.  “ Last  summer,”  said  he, 
1 was  taken  sick  of  a fever  whilst  my  wife  was  gone  to  see  her  friends  in  Kerry;  I lay  on 
my  bed,  and  my  children  were  too  young  to  mind  me ; I had  kind  neighbours,  however, 
and  never  was  1 a day  without  some  of  them  coming  to  prepare  a drink  for  me,  and  to 
reach  if.  to  me,  until  my  wife  returned.”  There  is  no  loan  fund  whatsoever  for  affording 
relier  on  sickness.  The  poor  are  always  willing  to  attend  those  who  labour  under  fever, 
and  even  anxious  to  be  admitted  into  the  room  of  the  patient,  and  Dr.  Fraser  said  he  found 
considerable  difficulty  m keeping  them  out  of  the  sphere  of  contagion.  While  thus  blind 
to  their  own  danger,  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  they  show  a great  readiness  to  withdraw 
the  children  of  the  sick  person  from  the  risk  to  which  they  readily  expose  themselves; 
these  are  often  taken  away  by  some  neighbour,  and  watched  over  until  the  parent  is  re- 
stored to  health.  Though  the  pressure  of  poverty  is  doubly  felt  during  sickness,  yet  people 
are  very  much  averse  to  permitting  any  of  their  family  to  have  recourse  to  begging  during 
that  period,  as  it  might  be  used  as  a taunt  to  them  afterwards. 

Sixpence  or  perhaps  eight-pence  a day  would  not  allow  the  labourer  to  lay  by  much  for 
such  an  emergency.  The  wages  of  the  mechanic  are  also  very  low ; and  Richard  Molony, 

a poor 
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man  whose  house  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  induced  to  enter  from  its  ap- 
a France  of  unusual  wretchedness,  gave  the  following  account  of  himself : “ I am  40  years 
P!  ' ” said  he,  “ and  was  engaged  for  upwards  of  14  or  15  years  in  the  shoemaking 

b ainess-  I earned  7 s.  or  8 s.  a week,  and  would  have  laid  by  something  if  I knew  what 
to  do  with  it,  but  I never  heard  of  savings’  banks  or  friendly  societies.  I am  now  seven 
ears  out  of  employment,  and  have  nothing  but  charity  to  trust  to  live  upon.  I was  one 
X o0in<r  to  Ennis,  when  I felt  a something  strike  me  in  the  ham,  and  since  then  the 
vealoiess5 has  been  increasing  every  day  as  first  as  it  can,  and  I am  sure  I could  not  now  go  a 
mile  or  even  walk  down  the  street  to  look  after  some  work.”  Dr.  Frazer  remarked,  that  this 
poor  man’s  lower  extremities  were  completely  paralysed,  and  that  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  undertaking  any  employment.  His  appearance  betokened  too  clearly  his  helpless  con- 
dition though° from  his  energetic  manner  it  was  quite  clear  that  that  spirit  of  independence 
which  is  generally  to  be  met  with  among  the  more  distressed  clasess  of  people  whom  they 
had  on  different  occasions  encountered,  would  not  suffer  him  to  degrade  himself  or  his 
family  by  publicly  seeking  relief.  Malony  said,  “ I am  frequently  obliged  to  put  myself 
on  one  meal  a day,  and  I must  wait  until  a good  neighbour  would  give  me  some  kitchen, 
because  from  my  sickness  I cannot  eat  cold  potatoes.  There  was  ne’er  a ‘ pratie  ’ in  the 
pot  this  morning  when  two  or  three  of  the  acquaintances  came  in  to  see  how  I was  getting 
on.  During  the  last  year  my  wife  has  only  been  able  to  get  7s.  (id.  in  money,  and  I am 
afraid  of  letting  the  young  children  out  when  she  is  away  for  fear  of  their  getting  bad 
manners,  and  being  tempted  from  their  poverty  to  look  among  their  neighbours  for  some- 
thinc  to  eat.”  In  answer  to  several  questions  put  to  him  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners, 
he  said  he  had  half-a-quarter  of  ground  of  dung  potatoes  (ground  rent-free,  which  the 
tenant  for  the  time  must  manure  himself),  which  his  wife  got  tilled  by  the  boys  in  the 
vicinity  of  Newmarket ; it  will  not  grow  as  much  as  he  will  require,  and  therefore  he  is 
often  obliged  to  buy  from  the  beggars  in  small  quantities ; and  sometimes  when  a poor 
creature  asked  him  for  alms,  he  must  share  what  he  had  with  them  for  the  honour  of  God. 
He  further  told  them,  that  a collection  had  been  made  for  him  by  the  priest,  which  enabled 
him  to  go  to  the  salt  water,  from  which  he  however  derived  no  benefit ; a little  warmth  did 
him  most  good,  but  even  that  was  not  always  to  be  had  without  difficulty ; “ and  if,  per- 
chance,” said  he,  “ I am  short  taken  with  regard  to  that,  the  widow  Griffey  (a  beggar 
woman,  who  lodged  in  the  house  free  of  expense)  would  be  the  only  warrant  to  me  for 
a bit  of  turf.”  The  Assistant  Commissioners  imderstood  from  several  individuals  that  the 
case  of  this  poor  man  would  give  a fair  insight  into  the  miseries  endured  by  the  sick,  and 
the  frequent  extraordinary  shifts  and  expedients  they  are  obliged  to  resort  to  to  procure 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  “ sufficient  to  keep  body  and  soul  together.”  The  cottier 
tenants,  from  their  possessing  three  to  four  acres  of  land  in  this  part  of  the  country,  are 
enabled  on  the  whole  to  enjoy  a superior  degree  of  comfort,  and  when  sick  from  their  means 
not  being  so  limited  as  those  of  the  mechanic  or  the  labourer,  they  are  enabled  with  greater 
facility  to  procure  the  little  things  which  they  may  require.  There  are  no  benefit  or  friendly 
societies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  O’Brien  stated  that  he  would  be  quite  satisfied  to  trust  the  disposal  of  any  relief 
which  might  be  provided  for  the  sick  poor  to  the  direction  of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  aided 
by  the  committee,  by  individuals  whose  duty  it  might  be  to  check  the  expenditure ; there 
.could  not  be  any  danger  of  imposition  if  the  surgeon’s  certificate  was  produced.  At  the 
present  rate  of  wages,  said  Dr.  Frazer,  improvidence  could  not  be  encouraged,  because  it 
is  next  to  impossible  to  save,  and  even  if  it  could  it  would  be  more  economical  to  administer 
at  once  to  the  wants  of  the  poor  man  in  sickness,  than  by  withholding  assistance  to  continue 
him  in  a condition  in  which  he  is  sure  to  remain  useless  to  the  community  and  to  himself. 
As  matters  are  at  present,  the  distress  which  is  accumulated  by  a protracted  convalescence 
and  the  sinking  of  the  heart  which  is  caused  by  the  successive  disappearance  of  every  article 
of  comfort  and  of  furniture  in  order  to  supply  pressing  and  immediate  necessities,  are  more 
directly  injurious  than  the  original  disease  itself,  which  might  have  been  cut  short  at  the 
begiiming  by  a judicious  supply  of  proper  regimen  and  of  fuel,  &c.  Poor  Molony,  whose 
case  is  detailed  above,  when  questioned  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  dispensary  surgeon  to 
him,  said  that  he  had  been  going  to  him  for  the  last  four  years  for  the  same  complaint,  and 
that  though  he  had  not  been  able  to  cure  him,  yet  he  had  always  been  kind  and  attentive, 
and  williug  to  listen  to  what  he  said. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Abraham  Abell,  officer  of  health. — Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslie, 
rector. — M.  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish ; appointed  by  the  officers  of  health. 

Previously  to  the  appearance  of  the  cholera  there  was  a large  sum  assessed  by  the 
vestry  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  with  a view  to  keep  off  the  disease,  by  rendering  their 
condition  more  comfortable. 

Iu  November  1831  there  was  assessed  500/.,  of  which,  at  Easter  1832  there  remained 
330/.;  at  Easter  1833,  200/.;  at  Easter  1834,  200/. 

hive  officers  of  health  were  appointed  to  superintend  the  distribution,  and  by  them  an 
overseer  (Mr.  Geo.  Love)  was  appointed. 

°.  5.  s s 4 The 


Sick  Poor, 

Munster, 
County  Clare, 

Examinations  taken  by 
I*.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Pars.  2'onifinloe. 
Kilnusullagh, 
Kihnalcari •/  and 
JDrumhne. 
Town  of 
Newmarlcct-on 
Fergus. 

Bar.  Bunratty. 


County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Ksq. 

Par.  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church, 
in  the  City  of  Cork 
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Sicic  Poor, 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church, 
in  City  of  Cork. 
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The  relief  afforded  was  not  in  the  shape  of  money ; clean  straw  was  ei™„ 
were  without  bedding,  and  blankets  were  given  to  some  of  the  most  destitute  1 tl0se  ffl10 
lo  provide  food  a soup  boiler  was  erected,  and  rations,  consisting  of  h’.-  a 
were  given  to  persons  who  were  ascertained  to  be  really  in  distress.  ° lead  and  soup, 
It  was  endeavoured  to  confine  this  relief  (as  much  as  possible)  to  the  vvr.1  j . 
the  widows  and  orphans,  of  which  class  there  was  a great  number  in  the  n -a?d  mSm'. 
found  however,  to  extend  relief  to  some  unemployed  labourers  who  were  in  „ . m‘ 
and  also  to  some  tradesmen.  oreat  distress, 

There  were  likewise  female  servants  out  of  place,  who  were  in  the  trreatest  A'.t 
to  whom  relief  was  given.  ° esc  aistress,  and 

It  was  endeavoured  m ail  cases  to  stop  the  relief  the  instant  the  person  ceased  . 
absolute  want  of  it.  “Some  people  when  they  got  employment  cine  and  told  H? 
honourably,  thanked  us  for  the  benefit  they  had  received,  and  said  thev  d!d  not  iL,  ,°f  4 
longer.  J want  it  any 

On  examination  the  parish  was  found  to  contain  some  tradesmen  in  n mn,i  • , 

condition,  who  had  been  reduced  entirely  by  ill  health  ; being  (through  sieknessftlim™1 8 
of  employment,  they  were  obliged  to  send  to  the  pawn  office,  until  at  last  tlwv  ‘ 

almost  totally  destitute.  1 ast  tney  “ad  become 


Persons  ioIlo  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Innishannon. 
Bar.  Kinnalea. 


Mr.  Patrick  J.  Annell,  baker.— Benjamin  Bf.llew,  labourer.— Mr.  David  Butler  farmer  f 
75  acres — Mr.  Denis  Callaghan,  farmer  of  26  acres. — Rev.  Michael  Field,  p.  p 0f  Lefinnv 
and  Knurkairly,  barony  of  Innishannon— Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurley,  farmer  of  47  acres— Mr  JoJ 
Leary,  innkeeper— Mr.  Thomas  Leary,  foundling  overseer— Denis  M‘Cartiiy  labourer 
formerly  farmer  and  overseer  of  the  parish— Mr.  Eugene  M‘Cartiiy— Mr.  Johnstok 
Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions — Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector— Rev.  William  More 
Crostiiv/aite,  curate— William  Neal,  labourer. 

When  a poor  person  is  sick,  there  is  in  general  a collection  made,  or  some  of  the  family 
g°about  and  get  a little  assistance  from  the  gentry  of  the  town.  J 

When  the  husband  is  sick,  his  wife  or  daughters  will  get  something  at  the  °-entlemen's 
at  alf”— Wea/ 1SpeUSary  SlU'geon  behaves  very  kindly  J there  is  no  fault  to  be  found  with  him 


Parishes  Kilbrogan 
and  Ballymoodan. 
Bars.  Kinnalmcaky 
and  East  Carhcry, 
(East  Division.) 


Persons  toho  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Bassett,  weaver. Belciier,  m.  d— Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer,  holding  57  acres- 

Mr.  Robert  Clark,  farmer— Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork.-Mr. 
Kobert  Edwards,  tobacconist— Mr.  Michael  Falvky,  churchwarden  of  1833— Mr.  John 
Fawcett,  shopkeeper,  churchwarden  of  Ballymoodan  in  1833— Tiiomas  JIawaud,  weaver.-Mr. 

illiam  Horney-brook,  farmer. — Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  con- 
gregation.  Rev.  Arthur  Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan. — John  Lindsay,  weaver. — Mr.  Richard 

James  Long,  churchwarden  of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year Rev.  Daniel  M‘Sweeney,  r.  c* 

rector.  Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan Robert  PuiLirs,  weaver. — Cornelius 

Quillinan,  labourer — Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer,  holding  175  acres. — Mr.  Tiiomas  Tanner, 
farmer— Mr.  Stewart  Tresillian,  churchwarden  of  the  present  year. 

Cornelius  Quillinan  states,  the  only  way  the  poor  man  has  of  obtaining  the  neces- 
sary relief  in  sickness  is  for  his  wife  to  take  out  and  pawn  the  blanket  off  his  bed  to  give 
mm  a drink,  and  that  he  has  often  known  it  to  be  done ; this  is  before  she  goes  to  beg.  When 
every  tiling  is  gone,  and  there  is  nothing  else  for  it,  they  are  supported  by  the  alms  which 
part  of  the  family  will  collect  from  the  neighbours;  sometimes  two  neighbours  will  go 
a„  ou  ,.°  , ?e  gentlemen  and  shopkeepers  of  the  town,  and  get  a little  subscription;  witness 
■ x iat  he  never  knew  any  one  become  a regular  beggar  on  this  account,  and  the  reason 
is,  that  it  does  not  break  down  the  pride  to  ask  for  alms  in  a case  of  sickness. 

lere  tnere  are  two  labouring  men  in  one  family,  a father  and  son,  who  have  constant 
employment,  they  may  lay  by  something;  but  where  a man  has  a whole  family  depending 
on  him,  he  cannot  do  it. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  says,  “Besides  the  liability  to  imposition,  which  such  an  arrange- 
ment as  the  giving  food,  fuel,  &c.  to  the  necessitous  sick,  would  have,  I fear  that  if  people 
were  assured  of  having  such  comforts  provided  for  them,  in  case  of  their  receiving  a dis- 
pensary surgeon  s certificate  that  they  were  unable  to  work,  it  would  very  much  relax 
exertion. 

Doctor  Belcher  is  of  opinion  that  something  of  the  kind  is  indispensably  necessary,  and 
that  m such  a town  as  Bandon  it  might  be  very  well  managed.  , 

• iiu  P°0r  peoPle  Slve  the  medical  men  credit  for  great  kindness  and  readiness  to  come  ana 
visit  tiiem,  whenever  they  are  wanted. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper. — Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.  churchwarden. — John  Bennett 

eSq  T p. Jeremiah  Collins,  labourer. — Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer. — Richard  Deasy,  esq. 

Merchant. — Dr-  Folliott. — Mr.  Denis  Hurley,  farmer  of  18  acres. — Mr.  John  Kingston 
farmer  of  65  acres.— Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  farmer  of  70  acres— Mr.  James  Neal— Mr.  Denis 

Sexton,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  ll.  d.,  vicar  of  Kilcoe Rev. 

C-  C.  Townsend,  rector. — Rev.  David  W alsii,  r.  c.  rector. — John  White,  labourer,  and 
several  others. 

There  is  a society  called,  “ The  Clonakilty  House  of  Industry  and  Benevolent  Society,” 
of  which  the  objects  are,  to  give  relief  to  the  sick  poor,  in  money ; to  furnish  clothes  or 
bed  clothing  to  distressed  persons,  who  have  been  ascertained  to  stand  in  great  need  of  such 
assistance,  at  half-price ; and  to  give  them,  without  any  payment,  in  cases  of  peculiar 
destitution. 

It  was  originally  intended  to  establish  a House  of  Industry,  but  the  society  has  not  been 
able  to  raise  sufficient  funds  for  that  purpose.  The  printed  reports  of  the  affairs  of  the 
society  for  the  last  three  years,  were  procured,  from  which  it  appears,  that 

In  the  year  ending  21  Jan.  1832,  the  Receipts  were  - £.154  14  8 

118  7 11 

109  13  4 

- £.154  7 8 

99  14  6£ 

97  9 3 

The  affairs  of  the  society  are  managed  by  a committee  of  gentlemen,  and  relief  is  given 
only  to  those  persons  whom  the  dispensary  surgeon  knows  to  require  it.  Clothing  at  half 
price  is  given,  during  the  winter  and  spring  months,  as  it  is  considered  that  the  want  of  it 
is  not  so  much  felt  at  other  periods  of  the  year.  The  mode  of  distribution  is  as  follows : — 
The  town  is  divided  into  10  districts,  each  of  which  is  intrusted  to  the  charge  of  a lady,  who 
undertakes  to  visit  the  residences  of  the  most  necessitous.  Where  she  finds  a great  want  of 
clothes,  and  no  means  whatever  to  purchase  any,  she  recommends  that  the  article  or  articles 
most  wanted,  be  given  gratuitously.  Where  she  deems  it  possible  for  the  people  to  make 
any  exertion  for  themselves,  she  encourages  them  to  lay  by  a little,  in  order  that  they  may 
procure  articles  at  half  price.  Sometimes  several  weeks  elapse  before  they  can  procure  the 
necessary  money,  in  sums  of  1 d.  and  2 d.  Each  lady  is  entitled  to  get  weekly,  for  her 
district,  10  s.  worth  of  clothing,  at  half  cost. 

The  checks  upon  imposition  arc,  first,  The  personal  inspection  by  the  lady  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  person  to  be  relieved ; and  secondly,  The  knowledge  possessed  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  committee  of  the  distressed  people  of  the  town.  It  is  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
committee  to  give  or  refuse  relief  to  any  individual  recommended ; those  checks  have  been 
found  effectual.  Scarcely  any  instances  of  fraud  have  been  discovered,  and  the  society  is 
admitted  on  all  hands  to  have  been  of  immense  benefit  to  the  town.  That  portion  of  its 
funds  which  has  been  expended  in  relieving  the  sick,  is  considered  to  have  produced 
peculiarly  good  effects.  The  society  is  not  marked  by  any  sectarian  character,  as  persons 
of  opposite  religious  opinions  are  to  be  found  amongst  its  members. 

Relief  was  afforded  last  year  to  799  individuals;  of  these  129  were  Protestants,  and  670 
Roman  Catholics. 

On  some  occasions  aid  has  been  extended  to  street  beggars ; but  this  has  not  been  done 
to  any  great  extent. 


1833 

„ „ 1834 

The  Expenditure,  in  the  same  tune,  was — 
1832 

„ „ 1833 

„ „ 1834 
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Sick  Poor. 

Munster. 
County  Cork. 

■Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Kilgariffe, 
including 

Town  of  Clonakilty. 

Baronies  Ibane 
and  JBarryroc  and 
East  Carbery 
(East  Division.; 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Daniel  Anglows,  labourer. — Owen  Bowkeu,  labourer. — Roger  Green  Davis,  esq. — Mr.  _ 

aurice  Doyle,  farmer — Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Garde,  protes-  Parish  Killeagh. 

tant  curate — Nicholas  Grattan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer Bar.  Imokilly. 

ichael  Lawton,  labourer — Mr.  Timothy  Leahy,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Mackey,  farmer. — — ~ 

. ' Philip  Rist,  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  roman-catholic  rector. — Edward  Walsh, 
a ourer — And  several  others,  of  all  classes. 

evpnf+vC1iNc"  an<^  ac^v^c_e  are  afforded  at  the  dispensary.  There  is  a collection  at  the  chapel 
amonw  the  generally  amounts  to  about  ten  shillings.  It  is  distributed  chiefly 

which*]11  !abourer> Fired  with  a farmer,  falls  sick,  his  family  live  on  the  stock  of  potatoes 
causd  h if  anci  *F®  is  sold  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  the  account  with  the  farmer, 
what  • , , labourer  being  unable  to  work;  when  a labourer,  not  so  hired,  falls  sick, 
it  evei  Rothes  and  furniture  he  has  must  be  sent  to  the  nearest  pawn-office,  and  his  wife 
opes  about  among  the  neighbours.” 

tan  d‘  S^ress  which  is  produced  by  sickness  is  in  many  cases  almost  incredible.  Mr.  Grdt- 
hadJ  h Spensfy  sur£eoP>  Fas  visited  families  of  farmers,  holding  20  or  30  acres  of  land,  who 

een  reduced  by  sickness  to  the  most  shocking  destitution. 

t t Being 
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Jor  inquiring 

Sick  Poor.  Being  unable  to  do  more  in  ordinary  circumstances  than  provide  a harp 
Munster  °fteiJ.  c*ePrives  a family  of  the  commonest  necessaries ; in  the  words  of  a lat!!!?P0rt'  sickness 
cJSvSL  ' ^tnesB  takes  the  bed  from  under  a man,  and  strips  his  famil/ . > b“’J 

. •Llle  .°PIIUon  is  general,  that  some  provision  for  the  sick,  in  addition  to  the  ed- 

Examinations  taken  by  is  requisite.  Mr.  Grattan,  says,  that  proper  food  is  much  more  wanting  .1  Pensary  fiind, 
JolmTa£,aE5q.Esq'  many  Sick  CaS6S’  and  that  ilhiess  is  frequently  prolonged  by  want  of  proper  nou£eaT  ® 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Liseanol.  John  Connor,  weaver. Daly,  esq.-Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican  -Pmr„  D 

Bar.  Orrery  and  labourer— Wiumi  Fox,  carpenter.-JosEPH  Deane  Freeman,  esq  D r M r ' 

Kilmore.  Harstonoe,  farmer.— Cornelius  Leahy,  labourer.-Ti moth Y Leary.  ’ kl™, ™ 

- — Leeny,  blacksmith — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer.— Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien  AUrice 

rector—Mr.  Wmn.  Sham,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions— Mr.  Dahiel  SuiL.vT?',tl* 
And  several  others.  VA1>>  ,arn>er.— 

Collections  are  sometimes  made  for  eases  of  sickness,  or  for  funeral  expense*  l,„t  * 
stmts  collected  rarely  exceed  10s.  or  12s.,  and  distress  is  so  universal  thK  ’ of' 
endless  to  form  collections  for  each  particular  case.  8-1  tlat  ]t  WOu,d  ba 

There  may  be  about  a dozen  funeral  collections  in  tile  year,  and  it  is  stited  „ 
the  poorest  man  is  always  found  ready  to  give  bis  halfpenny.”  Private  charity  is L "? 
source  to  which  the  poor  can  look  for  assistance,  when  afflicted  with  sicknjs  is  5f 
inhabitants  of  the  town  are  much  better  off  than  those  of  tile  country  both  beem*.*4' 
distress  becomes  more  generally  known,  and  because  it  Is  easier  to  rend  relief  to  it 
The  dread  of  contagion  operates  sometimes  so  strongly  as  to  overpower  the  natrnS  S' 
ness  of  the  peasantry  towards  those  who  labour  nndlr  disease,  anil  the  latter  Se£ 

rioSy„fTPm  ™ff«much  for  want  of  attendance ; a ciKStS 

tioned  of  two  poor  women,  who  came  to  Liscarrol  with  children  ; one  was  sick  of?£U 
and  after  much  difficulty  it  was  permitted  that  she  should  be  laid  down  in  an  out-ho™  m 
hK  8lMuld  take  >>C'  away  the  next  morning.  No  one  CoS’  ° 

thelJOOr  WOm“-  “d  P"‘  1,1  to  her  on  apanLTtX 

There  is  no  dispensary  here,  and  the  inhabitants  are  obliged  to  go  for  advice  and  medicine 
to  Buttervont,  which  is  five  miles  distant.  Dr.  John  M'Fadzen,  physician  to  the  But  erXi 
iSdeoS’  st8tes,..«“‘  the  prevision  for  the  relief  of  sickness  amongst  the  poo, S* 

o™onfisS^PeX3  tyf  want  of  proper  food  ; I visited  a labourer  this  day  whoS 
possessed  3 he  Hs  S-adually  sold  or  pawned  ever/ thing  he 

HSS  rLd  S y tIlr°T‘1  °"  lhe  ol“"%  of  his  neighbours.  If  he  were  in 

£ * • ft  nece,s.sal.y  nourishment  at  home,  he  would  readily  recover  • as  it  is  he 

IS  m a most  miserable  condition,  and  the  result  is  yer/  doubtful  " * ’ 

family  of  X%ab™‘riUe  *7  “"y  considerable  time,  it  must  unfailingly  reduce  almost  any 
ElrtSTB  <5  T*  p,t0'1  of  trretchedness.  If  its  members  have 

Se  he  dav  /b^l  * Ted  ? y,  hln&  tI,e  “°"<™y  ™11  only  postpone,  for  a short 
Dn  f 7vmust  0Tmtaally  »PPaa'  ‘o  the  benevolence  of  those  about  them, 

whose  hnnpstv  e v,  • °?  e y,oun°  man>  an  honest  and  well  conducted  labourer,  by 

mffl  he  wi  b?l  y 1lm,faml  y Te  tlle„most  “tifortable  that  I am  acquainted  with 

s“hms  dSnid  $ w w,  111  ‘7-  • He  PPPtinnecl  ill  for  a long  time,  all  hi*  little 

Ja^offiorP^fs  f?  and  f""“™  ™re.  rtftoi-  the  other]  sent  to  the 

the  most  IiodpIpsh  nr,*1  s §av®  ”m.  some  assistance,  but  at  length  he  became  plunged  in 
reea^fn/.”  P 11113  13  “0t  ‘ hut  J instance  of  what  is°daily 


■ Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Macnom.  RiMAitu  Ashe,  es,  ,p— Denis  Collins,  smith._PATn.cK  Connell,  labourer. -Chabiss 
Bar .tv,sm,„l.rn,.  Iabourer._R.  Hedges  Eyue,  Es,„  Macroom  Castle-Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  aporhecry- 

, es<h>  dispensary  physician— Mr.  Wielia m Goon,  farmer.-Rev.  Wn- 

TTVU  firmer  aN’ ractor‘  - V William  Ha  v i n an , shopkeeper,  vintner.— Mr.  James  KrU.r- 

iier  tamer.— Rev.  Eobeut  KinKHorPEii,  rector  of  Clondrobid  parish— Mr.  Denis  Leiihah, 

farmen  John  M Cautht,  esq,,  m.  n— Rev.  Mr.  Muiu.ax,  roman  catholic  enrate— Mr.  Turn- 
tiix  lliAimoN,  shopkeeper— Thomas  Shinkwin,  labourer.— Daniel  Sweeney,  laboarer.- 
Ti.omas  TAVLOmlabonrer-Rev.  James  Walsh,  parish  priest._Mr.  James  Welply,  shop- 
keeper. Mr.  1 BTEn  Williams,  postmaster— And  several  others  of  all  classes. 

imLTalStneS’.ToS10'1!01  for  giving  relief  (fxeept  medical)  to  poor  people  suffering 

times  nt  ]Pnct  nne  * Cj°,  ectl?ns  are  made  for  cases  of  particular  distress ; and  some- 

funds’-  hut  tW  =n  fortnight,  assistance  is  given  by  the  catholic  clergymen,  out  of  the  chapel 
funds , but  these  sources  are  much  too  limited  to  give  effectual  relief.  Dr.  M'Carthy  says, 

“ There 
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{t  Th  • are  at  least  two  or  three  cases  in  each  week  which  would  require  assistance.”  Rev. 
\T  Murray  savs  “ It  is  usual  for  the  people  of  a house,  where  we  attend  a case  of  sickness, 
;V1^-  a gniap  contribution,  and  this  is  done  whenever  they  can  at  all  afford  it.  It  will 
(/  -^'an  idea  of  the  distress  which  exists,  when  I say  that,  although  I attended  only  a portion 
^f'the  sick  in  the  parish,  I met  with  a case,  at  least  once  a fortnight,  in  which,  instead  of 
Linkable  t0  pive  any  thing,  they  expect  some  assistance  from  me.” 

There  is  no  charitable  loan  fund  in  the  parish,  nor  any  benefit  or  friendly  society. 

The  poor  <*et  medicine  without  cost  from  the  dispensary ; but  it  often  happens  that  sickness 
is  proloiwedb  and  they  are  kept  in  a situation  in  which  they  are  unable  to  do  anything  for 
themselves,  for  want  of  necessary  food  and  clothing.  Dr.  Furlong  says,  “ In  hundreds  of 
instances  they  want  food  more  than  medicine.”  lie  also  says,  “ I have  been  frequently 
prevented  from  living  active  medicines  by  their  not  having  a sufficiency  of  food ; I have  also 
been  prevented  From  giving  medicine,  laudanum  particularly,  by  knowing  how  badly  they  were 
protected  against  the  cold.”  Dr.  McCarthy  has  been  frequently  influenced  in  the  same  way. 
"if  a fund3  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  providing  the  necessary  food  and  comforts  for  the 
sick  poor,  it  might  be  safely  and  beneficially  distributed  under  the  superintendence  of  a local 
committee.  Even  medicine  is  not  conveniently  supplied  to  several  parts  of  the  district ; there 
is  but  one  dispensary  for  a space  of  twenty-five  miles  in  length  and  sixteen  in  breadth,  com- 
prising seven  parishes.  Very  few  shopkeepers  subscribe  to  the  dispensary,  and  many  of  the 
sentry  hold  back  ; the  possessors  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  landed  property  give  nothing. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Timothy  Callinan,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Collins. — Thomas  Fitzgerald,  la- 
bourer.— Dr.  FrrzoiBBON,  dispensary  surgeon. — Michael  Galway,  esq. — James  Hayes,  farmer 
of  65  acres. — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.,  j.  r.,  Cahirmore. — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq. — 
Nicholas  Lombard,  beggar. — Daniel  Maiiosy,  farmer  of  45  acres. — Mr.  John  Maiiony, 
shopkeeper. — Mr.  Kane  Maiiony. — John  Eugene  Macartiiy,  esq.,  under  agent  to  Lord  Car- 
bery.— Rev.  Jeremiah  Maloney,  p.  p. — John  Menaiian,  labourer. — Richard  Smith,  esq.  j.  p. 
Mr.  John  Wolfe,  farmer. — Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate. — And  several  others. 

There  does  not  exist  a regular  provision  of  a nature  adequate  to  the  relief  of  the  poor 
when  afflicted  with  sickness.  The  aid  afforded  by  the  dispensary  is  limited  to  the  giving 
of  advice  and  medicine  ; for  that  additional  nourishment  and  clothing,  which  illness  renders 
necessary,  and  which  should  he  deemed  indispensable,  the  labouring  class  are  entirely  de- 
pendent on  the  charity  of  individuals.  In  cases  of  very  great  and  unusual  destitution,  a 
subscription  is  sometimes  collected ; but  cases  of  distress  are  of  daily  occurrence,  in  which 
there  are  no  means  of  obtaining  the  ordinary  necessaries  of  life  for  the  patient : Dr.  Fitz- 
gibbon  is  of  opinion,  that  the  instances  are  not  few  in  which  wholesome  nourishment  is  much 
more  wanting,  and  would  be  productive  of  far  more  benefit  than  medicine.  He  is  disposed 
to  attribute  much  of  the  disease  which  is  at  all  times  prevalent  to  the  use  of  bad  food,  and  to 
the  miserable  state  of  the  poor  as  to  proper  bedding  and  bed  clothes.  He  has  often  found 
sick  persons  lying  only  with  a little  bad  straw  between  them  and  the  damp  earthen  floor 
of  their  cabin,  endeavouring  to  supply  the  total  deficiency  of  bed  clothes  by  covering 
themselves  with  their  ordinary  clothes.  When  sickness  has  continued  for  any  length  of  time 
in  a poor  family,  adds  Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  their  resources  become  gradually  exhausted,  and  in 
the  end  the  most  industrious  are  reduced  to  a condition  of  misery  out  of  which  they  are 
unable  to  raise  themselves  for  a long  time. 

The  fines  inflicted  by  the  magistrates  of  the  Ross  Carbery  petty  sessions,  are  not  applied 
to  the  relief  of  the  destitute  within  the  district.  They  are  sent  to  the  account  of  the  County 
Infirmary  at  Mallow ; the  distance,  however,  to  that  town  is  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  this  parish  very  rarely  participate  in  the  benefits  of  its  hospital.  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  states, 
“ that  at  one  time  a portion  of  these  fines  were  handed  over  to  him,  to  be  applied,  at  his  dis- 
cretion, in  relieving  the  most  distressed  persons  suffering  under  disease,  and  the  results  of 
this  aid  were  most  beneficial.”  Dr.  Fitzgibbon  coincides  in  opinion  with  the  magistrates, 
that  it  would  be  desirable  that  the  fines  alluded  to  were  made  legally  applicable  to  these 
purposes. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

He v.  James  Barry,  parish  priest. — Rev.  John  Barry,  catholic  curate. — John  Brooks,  fanner, 
Pays  1 /.  10s.  per  annum  rent. — Bartholomew  Brown,  labourer. — Bartholomew  Donovan, 
farmer,  pays  30/.  per  annum  rent. — Mr.  Alexander  English,  churchwarden  last  year. — 
James  Levis,  farmer,  pays  33 1.  per  annum  rent. — Cornelius  Mahoney,  labourer.  Patrick 
Maiiony,  farmer,  pays  10/.  per  annum  rent.— James  Maiiony,  quarryman  and  labourer.— John 
Murphy,  quarryman  and  labourer. — Richard  Salter,  farmer,  pays  14L  per  annum  rent. 
William  Shannon,  farmer,  pays  36/.  per  annum  rent — Mr.  James  Swavton,  merchant. 

James  Swanton,  esq.. — Thomas  Swanton,  esq. Sweetman,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon 

Daniel  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer.— John  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer. 
Rev.  John  Triphook,  protestant  curate. — Timothy  Tuomy,  labourer. 

There  is  no  fund  or  institution  for  giving- assistance  to  the  sick  poor,  except  the  dispen- 
sary,  where  they  can  get  advice  and  medicine  .without  charge.  There  is  no  subscription  for 
TT2  fhe 
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Sick  Poor. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Mucroom. 
Bar.  West  Muskeny. 


Parish  Boss  Car- 
bery. 

Bar.  East  Carbery 
(West  Division.) 


Parish  Skull. 
Bar.  West  Carter 
(West  Division.) 
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Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 


Bar.  West  Carbery , 
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the  purpose  of  giving  them  any  other  assistance.  Mr.  Barry  says,  “ I could 
make  a collection  for  a case  of  sickness  or  distress ; the  occasions  for  doino-  0t  ventlu'e  to 
endless,  and  the  whole  population  of  the  parish  are  so  poor,  that  even  if  w«  S°  be 
any  thing,  it  would  be  only  robbing  some  to  relieve  others,  where  all  1 C°1Iect 
Murphy  says,  “ If  you  did  go  about,  it  is  to  me  and  the  like  of  me  you  should  <;'Stl'essed” 
what  could  we  give  you,  when  we  are  scarcely  able  to  live  ourselves.”  COme’  ^ 

When  a labourer  falls  sick,  his  wife  and  children  must  go  out  amoncr  the  nni  hh 
get  what  assistance  they  can  from  them.  Somebody  having  observed  that  ■ °Urs  to 
sickness  the  farmers  sometimes  send  whatever  they  can  to  the  sick  house  • T>  CaS6S  ^ 
farmer,  said,'  " There  are  hundreds  that  would  die  before  a shilling’s  worth  would  i°n0Tan» a 
them;  people  are  too  much  taxed,  and  strained  and  troubled  themselves  too  mnnht  SeD-to 
- what  others  are  suffering  if  they  don’t  come  to  tell  it.”  At  this  several  labourer*  ;n?ff“Und 
parts  of  the  room,  cried  out  in  a breath,  “ That’s  the  truth  you’re  tellino-  ” ’ U a“erent 

It  would  be  impossible  for  labourers,  and  for  most  of  the  farmers,  to  make  anv  • • 
against  sickness.  If  they  can  provide  clothing  in  addition  to  food  for  their  &r*iUOV2l0a 
are  well  off.  Mr.  Sweetman  says,  “ Their  great  dependence,  during  sickness  is  nn  aP 
neighbours,  and  a great  deal  of  potatoes,  &c.  is  given  in  that  wav  ; tliev  also  o-m 
from  afew  charitable  indhidnjfin  the  reapectable  class;  but  aflSarc  veftoSS 
I find  perpetually  the  want  of  some  means  of  giving  proper  nourishment  to  people  snS 
under  sickness.  I went  to  visit  a case  yesterday,  of  an  old  woman,  about  75,  that  has  a si? 
leg ; her  husband  is  about  80  ; they  had  scarcely  a potato  in  the  house  or  a vestige  to  coS 
them.  She  could  not  stir,  and  the  old  man  w as  obliged  to  crawl  out  to  try  to  «et  what  2 
support  them.  I think  if  I had  been  able  to  order  her  comfortable  nourishment,  she  would 
be  well  in  a fortnight ; as  it  is,  she  will  not  be  so  probably  for  six  months.”  The  same 
witness  says,  There  were  2,400  persons  this  year  who  received  medicine  from  this  and  the 
Skull  dispensary,  of  winch  tins  is  a branch.  In  one  half  of  those  cases  I am  sure  that  tC 
cures  would  have  been  a great  deal  quicker,  and  more  complete,  if  there  had  been  any  wav 
of  giving  them  proper  nourishment.”  y 

Mr.  Barry  says,  « The  state  of  some  of  the  sick  is  beyond  any  thing  wretched.  I have 
met  cases,  where  being  unable  to  procure  straw,  they  had  a sort  of  hard  knotted  fem  for 
bedding;  and  I have  frequently  found  this  as  well  as  grass,  wet,  under  them.”  Sullivan 
says.  There  is  a man  near  me  that  got  a fall  last  summer,  and  hurt  his  limbs,  so  that  he 
could  not  work,  and  his  family  suffered  great  distress ; they  were  ashamed  to  ask  assistance: 
but  I saw  them  turned  yellow  with  hunger;  the  children,  two  little  creatures,  one  eight  and 
the  other  five  years  old,  used  to  come  out  and  be  striving  to  stick  potatoes  for  the  neigh- 
bours ; they  us  n t to  be  able  to  do  it,  poor  things,  but  the  neighbours  used  to  take  compassion 
on  them,  and  gave  them  something,  the  same  as  if  they  earned  it.”  Respecting  absentees, 
Mi . bweetman  says,  there  is  property  m the  parish  to  the  amount  of  6,000 1 a year,  belonging 
to  absentees.  The  entire  amount  subscribed  by  them  to  the  dispensary,  the  only  charity  in 
the  pansli,  is  3 1 Many  of  their  tenants  are  relieved  daily  at  the  dispensary. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Par.  St.  Finn  Barr.  Egan>  curate — Mr.  Edward  Malory,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society.— Very  Rev. 

City  of  Cork  Theobald  Matthew,  provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  order. — Rev. O'Connor,  roman 

__  catholic  curate.  Mr.  Richahd  O’Kelly,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society. — Robert  Ronaire 

Pearce,  Esq.  editor  of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle. 


There  is  no  certain  fund  for  the  sick,  but  there  is  a society  which  gives  assistance  in  this 
and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  following  statement  was  given  of  its  operations 

Society  of  St.  J oseph.  Patron,— Very  Rev.  Theobald  Matthew. 

Statement  of  Expenditure,  Deaths,  Recoveries,  Persons  remaining  on  the  Books,  Sec.,  from 
1st  January  1831  to  1st  January  1834. 


YEARS 

Expended. 

Dead. 

Recovered. 

On  Books. 

■ Total  visited  this 
Year. 

1831 

£.  S.  d. 

410  10  - 

68 

210 

120 

398 

1832 

521  8 - 

100 

220 

156 

476 

1833 

425  4 - 

85 

170 

130 

385 

1834 

420  5 - 

54 

198 

140 

392 

January  1st  1834. 


The  object  of  the  society  is  to  visit  and  relieve  the  sick  poor,  and  at  the  same 
give  them  religious  instruction.  Every  case  is  visited  by  one  or  two  members  of  the  \ rA. 
The  weekly  allowance  was  from  10 d. ■or  is,  to  2s.  or  2s.  6d.,  being  generally  about  is-  ^ 
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, There  was  no  deception  detected;  if  there  was  reason  to  suspect  any,  the  case 
01  1S' 'ted  at  some  unexpected  time  in  the  course  of  the  week,  and  in  scarcely  any  instance 
wa®  I1  founcl  that  the  distress  was  not  real.  Among  those  relieved  by  the  society,  a great 
Wa&  were  tradesmen  out  of  employment.  In  many  cases  their  tools  had  been  pawned, 
released  by  the  society.  The  fund  of  the  society  arose  chiefly  from  the  produce  of 
adnirial  ground  established  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mathew. 

The  poor  are  very  willing  to  attend  each  other  in  sickness  ; when  the  cholera  appeared 
firtf  there  was  some  reluctance,  but  it  soon  wore  away.  „ . 

There  would  be  some  danger  of  the  articles  given  being  sold  by  the  friends  of  the  sick 
man  • instances  were  known  of  this  nature. 

Sickness  causes  to  the  tradesman  such  destitution,  that  he  sometimes  becomes  reckless, 
and  ruined ; often  they  are  obliged  to  send  their  dress  and  tools  to  the  pawn  office. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mrs.  Coleman,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.— Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 
curate.— Mr.  Edward  James  Downey,  clerk  of  the  chapel  for  23  years.— Mr.  R.  Howell, 

woolcomber. Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  Sick  Poor  society — Mr.  John 

Nagle  son  of  a tradesman.— Mr.  James  Nolan,  foreman  maltster.— Rev.  Dr.  Quarry,  rector  of 
the  parish.— Rev.  Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 

As  a mean  for  relieving  the  wants  of  those  destitute  by  sickness,  there  is  a society  in  the 
parish  called  “ The  Poor  Sick  Society.”  The  object  is,  by  collecting  1 d.  a week  subscrip- 
tion to  provide  a fund  for  the  sick  poor;  and  by  visiting  the  houses  to  discover  fit  objects 
for  relief.  The  society  gets  charities  also  from  individuals.  About  half  the  funds  of  the 
society  are  distributed  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity.  The  account  of  the  state  of  the  funds  is  as 
follows : — 

From  25  November  1832  to  24  November  1833  : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Penny  subscriptions  - --  --  --  75  43 

Donations  at  Christmas  - - - - - " 1117- 


£.  87  1 3 


The  number  of  persons  on  the  books  varies  from  48  to  58. 

In  the  case  of  sickness,  even  contagious,  it  is  surprising  to  see  the  willingness  of  the  poor 
to  attend ; they  are  willing  to  go  in  tlie  way  of  infection  ; and,  as  a way  of  providing  m case 
of  sickness,  the  wives  and  daughters  are  frequently  sent  out  to  beg,  as  it  is  quite  out  or  the 
power  of  the  labouring  class  to  make  provision  in  health  for  the  hour  of  sickness.  I here 
exists  in  the  parish  a society,  by  contributing  to  which,  members  who  fall  sick  are  provided 
for';  it  is  called  “ St.  Mary’s  Mortality  Society,”  and  consists  of  tradesmen  and  labourers,  who, 
in  case  of  constant  employment,  might  be  able  to  subscribe;  but  not  more  than  half  the 
labourers  have  regular  employment,  so  that  many  fall  off  from  the  society,  being  unable  to 
pay  the  subscription.  , „ , „ . . , 

It  was  considered  by  those  examined,  that  if  food,  fuel,  &c.,  were  given  to  the  sick  poor, 
it  would  have  a tendency  to  promote  idleness  and  improvidence;  it  would  be  sold  111  many 
cases.  This  statement  is  coMrmed  by  the  following  feet : when  blankets  were  given  out 
before  the  cholera,  they  were,  in  many  instances,  pledged  ; many  were  marked,  and  found  at 
the  pawnbrokers. 

The  labourer’s  sickness  always  leads  to  tlie  destitution  of  Ins  family,  and  it  is  lug  lly 
probable  renders  him  reckless.  The  conduct  of  the  dispensary  surgeons  was  considered 


kind  in  general  by  the  lower  classes  in  the  parish.  , , , - ,,  • , 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  being  anxious  to  know  the  actual  state  of  the  sick  pool, 
went  round  with  the  visitors  of  the  Sick  Poor  society.  The  entire  number  of  cases  which 
fell  under  the  observation  of  one  or  other  of  the  assistant  commissioners,  was  about  40. 

The  following  are  not  selected,  but  taken  nearly  in  the  order  in  which  they  occurred,  ihe 
conversations  are  given  verbatim,  notes  of  them  having  been  taken  at  the  time. 

1.  In  a small  room,  two  women  lying  coiled  up  in  comers,  a mother  and  daughter ; a little 
straw  under,  and  single  covering  over  each  of  them.  A young  woman  attending  them,  a 
daughter,  said  she  had  just  recovered  from  fever.  She  snowed  a few  miserable  black  we 
potatoes  in  a saucepan,  and  said  they  had  nothing  else  to  eat.  So  struck  were  the  Assistan 
Commissioners  by  the  evident  misery,  that  they  did  not  think  of  asking  questions. 

2.  A very  small  room  in  a cabin ; an  old  woman  sitting  in  a comer,  palsied  and  blind , her 
husband,  an  old  man,  sitting  on  a bench;  nothing  in  the  room,  but  a little  straw ; be  g 
addressed,  she  said,  “ I’m  very  badly  off;  I can’t  stir  a step,  without  somebody  to  help  me. 
Pm  a prisoner  here;  my  husband  has  nothing  to  do  now;  1 11  just  tell  the  ru , 

a handful  of  briars,  and  sold  them  to  get  something  to  eat.  The  husband  tvus s as  e 
“How  do  you  support  yourself?  ” “ I do  as  well  as  I can,  one  way  or  ano  . 
you  pay  /oar  reut?”  “ Sure,  I owe  9S.  for  this  place,  and  I do,*  know ^ow  IU  £7* 
at  all.” — “ Would  you  let  your  wife  go  to  the  house  of  industry  . forced  to  be<>- 

from  me  ? Why,  then  I wouldn’t,  as  long  as  I could  do  any  thing;  if 
’ hours.”  (He  said  this 
“Sure  they  wouldn’t 


£om  rue  ' Why,  then  I wouldn't,  as  long  as  1 coum  ao  ^ -5 , “ ; & witf1 

from  the  neighbours.”  (He  said  this  with  tears  m his  eyes.)—  But  if  Y^  ^Lvi  nut  us 
your  wife?”  “Sure  they  wouldn’t  leave  her  in  the  same  place  with  me,  they  d jut  us 
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Sick  Poor. 

Munster. 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lnlor,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Mary's 
Shandon. 
City  of  Cork. 
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asunder.” — “ And  is  that  the  reason?  you’d  be  treated  well  there?”  “It  ;s*i 
Sir,  and  she  shan’t  go,  as  long  as  I can  get  a bit  for  her.”  ' le  reas°n, 

3.  A small  room;  a man,  Terence  Sullivan,  lying  on  a bed,  said  “he  was  dead  • 
limbs.”  A neighbour  attends  him  sometimes,  and  shakes  his  straw;  he  gets  a 7 
from  the  sick  poor  society,  and  pays  Gd.  of  it  for  his  rent;  has  only  2 d.  for  hints  If 
a son  a labouring  man,  badly  able  to  support  himself,  and  with  a wife  that  wouU  ’>*  i 
him  do  much  for  the  old  father,  if  he  were  able;  lie  brings  home  an  odd  meal  • a cl  'tv 
woman  in  the  neighbourhood  sends  him  a bit  of  breakfast;  “ he  wouldn’t  po  to  e 
of  industry.” — “ Why  so?”  “ Why,  because  I’m  afeared  * I couldn’t  make  mv  soul  + l°USe 
as  I can  here.” — “The  priest  attends  there  regularly?”  “Well,  may  be  lie  do  I t t 
couldn't  go  there  at  all.”— “ But  the  society  won’t  be  able  to  give  vou  1 

longer.”  “ Well,  God  is  good,  I’d  rather  take  my  chance,  and  'stay  amono-  neicuL^ 
than  go  there.”  ° ^ours, 


4.  A very  small  room  ; a young  woman  lying  on  a bed;  she  has  swellings  in  her  W 
and  pains  all  over  her ; her  father  is  a labourer,  and  being  handy, J;  gets  somethin^  t H 
mending  shoes.  Does  not  like  to  go  to  the  house  of  industry  without  her  cloak  \vhi°l 
in  pawn  for  5 s.  “I  was  there,  and  came  home  on  account  of  a duty  § I had  to  do  “ W 
you  badly  used  when  you  were  there?”  “ Yes,  there  is  very  bad  usage  there  there  is  lit? 
to  eat  or  drink,  and  bad  beds,  and  you  see  ’em  all  tuming||  for  lucre.  I’d  ’rather  stav  t 
home  if  I could.”  J at 


5.  An  old  woman,  a beggar,  her  sister  lying  in  a corner,  a half  idiot;  she  pays  for  th 

room.  “ I would  not  go  to  the  house  of  industry.”— “ Why  ? ” “I  would  not  °o  there  at  all 
at  all ; I would  not  have  my  liberty,  and  I’d  rather  stay  among  God  and  the  neighbours  and 
Christians,  and  take  my  chance  to  get  a hit  of  vittles  from  them.”— “ But  you’d  he  better 
off  there  than  here,  you’d  have  something  better  to  eat.”  “ I woudn’t  go  there  if  I was 
sure  of  getting  that  box  full  of  good  vittles  every  day.”  ’ 5 

6.  An  old  woman,  sick  and  bed-ridden,  her  daughter,  a poor  widow,  attending  her.  She 

wouldn’t  go  to  the  “ poor  house,”  at  all.  She  hasn’t  long  to  live,  and  where  would  be  the  use’ 
Daughter  was  asked  “would  you  let  her  go  there?”  “No,  Sir,  we  wouldn’t  let  her  o0 
among  strangers,  while  we  can  do  any  thing  for  her;  I’d  rather  go  beg  about  the  streets 
than  let  her  go  there.  ’ 

7.  A woman  sick,  lying  on  a bed  in  a small  room;  nobody  belonging  to  her.  A poor 
family  that  has  the  room,  give  her  « the  corner  for  God’s  sake.”— “ Would  you  go  to  the 
house  of  industry?”  “ Ily’ah ! ^ no,  sure  there  would  be  nobody  to  bury  me  out  of  it  - I 
wouldn  tgo  there  at  all.”— “ You’d  be  better  off  there  than  here,  with  enough  to  eat’” 
‘ Hy  ah  what  matter,  if  I had  any  thing  at  all  to  keep  me,  I’d  be  better  contented  to  stay 
here,  and  die  among  the  neighbours.” 


8.  A young  woman  sick,  and  almost  blind,  in  a small  room;  her  aunt  supporting  her  by 
begging,  but  she’s  lying  in  bed  sick  now ; a poor  family  owning  the  room  giving  them 
the  corner,  for  charity.  “ Would  you  go  to  the  house  of  industry  ? ” “ Hy’ah ! no.  Sir,  I 
ne«e™naS  111  S,u,ch  a Place’  amonS  strangers,  and  I’d  rather  stay  among  the  neighbours.” 
— Why  wouldn  t you  go  there,  you’d  be  better  off?”  “ Why,  I’d  like  to  be  able  to  go  out 
to  mass,  it  s the  only  comfort  now.”— “ But  the  priest  would  attend  you  there,  and  you’d 
hear  mass  t ‘Well,  Sir,  I wouldn’t  like  to  go  there.”— “ Why  so?  ” “ Why,  if  you  must 
know  it  (she  said  this  with  tears)  there  is  a little  creature  of  a sister  I have,  and  she’s  at 
semce,  and  she  has  no  body  to  look  after,  or  care  about  her  but  me,  and  if  I went  to  the 
poor-house, ^ and  she  was  out  of  place,  what  would  she  do?  slic’d  have  no  place  to  come 
to.  Yes,  said  the  woman  who  owns  the  room,  “ that  is  the  reason  she  would  not  go 
there. 

These  people  were  once  in  comfortable  circumstances. 


9.  An  old  woman,  Nelly  Mullins,  supported  by  her  daughter.  Daughter  does  a little 
plain  work  sometimes;  her  husband  is  no  help  to  her;  she  was  obliged  to  leave  him : he 
took  to  drinking.  She  was  asked,  “ Would  you  let  your  mother  go  to  the  house  of  industry  if 
we  could  get  her  there  ? “ Hy’ah  ! no,  Sir,  she  has  not  long  to  live,  God  help  her,  and 

sure  we  wouldn  t let  her  go  there.”— “ But  she’d  be  better  off.”  “I  don’t  know,  bull 
wouldn  t let  her  go  there ; if  I was  obliged  to  beg  on  the  streets  I’d  rather  do  it.” 


10.  A small  garret ; two  women  lying  in  corners ; the  woman  on  the  society’s  list,  whom 
we  came  to  see,  was  gone  out  to  get  a halfpenny  worth  of  milk.  One  of  the  women  said  that 
tins  person  ought  to  be  very  glad  to  go  to  the  house  of  industry  ; she  has  nobody  belonging 
to  her ; if  she  was  able  to  be  up  one  day  m the  week,  she  was  down  six  more.  We  waited 
a short  time,  but  did  not  see  her. 


11.  Margaret  Crowley.  Chief  dependence  on  her  aunt,  who  begs;  they  get  a corner  for 
charity  from  a poor  family ; she  wouldn’t  go  to  the  house  of  industry.  “ I’d  like  to  be 
among  the  neighbours;  I never  was  in  any  sort  of  a strange  place:  I wouldn’t  like  to  be 

there, 


Afraid.  + Insure  eternal  salvation.  } Ingenious. 

§ A leligious  vow  to  perform.  ||  Becoming  Protestants. 

If  An  exclamation  common  amongst  the  peasantry  in  Munster. 
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+1  -p  where  there  would  be  nobody  but  strangers  to  do  a hands  turn.” — “ Well,  but  if  you 
were  well  treated,  and  your  aunt  went  with  you?”  “Well,  I suppose  I would  go.”  She  said 
this  reluctantly. 

o Ellen  Callaghan,  an  old  woman,  has  the  jaundice ; says  she  is  all  sore  inside  ; has 
c . ~ ciiii<Jren  ; her  son,  a young  man,  lay  in  a corner  sleeping,  after  being  up  the  night 
before  watching  coals  on  the  quay  to  earn  8 d.  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  room.  She  was  askea 
‘f  her  son  would  go  there  ? “If  he’d  like  it  himself;  I wouldn’t  begrudge  him  to  go  there.” 
—“Would  you  cro  there ? You’d  be  well  treated.”  “No,  Sir,  I’d  rather  have  my  liberty ; 
’tis  sweeter  than  good  living.” — “ But  the  society  won’t  be  able  to  give  you  any  more  assist- 
ance.” “ Well,  God  is  good,  I’d  rather  go  begging  on  the  streets  than  go  there.” 

14  Timothy  Lacy,  an  old  man,  described  himself  as  having  an  asthma,  the  gravel  and 
pains  in  his  limbs ; he  speaks  well,  and  seems  to  have  been  in  better  circumstances.  “ Have 
vou  any  daughter,  or  any  one  to  attend  you  ? ” “I  have  a daughter  married,  but  she’s 
poorly  of  herself,  and  of  no  assistance  to  me ; she  often  comes  to  see  me  ; I have  a sister  who 
o-oes  about  the  country  selling  little  things,  and  from  what  little  she  can  earn  she  gives  me 
a little,  poor  thing.” — “ Would  you  go  into  the  house  of  industry?  ” “ I wouldn’t  be  let  in 

there  because  I would  be  disturbing  them  with  the  cough.” — “ Oh  ! that  would  be  no  ob- 
jection.” “ Well,  Sir,  I’d  go  in  there  then.” 

15.  A young  girl  sick ; no  brother  or  father ; mother  out  begging.  They  have  a comer  of 
a garret  for  charity,  from  a poor  woman  who  has  two  little  children  herself.  “ Would  you 
like  to  go  to  the  house  of  industry  ?”  “ No,  Sir,  unless  my  mother  would  be  with  me.” — “ Well, 
if  she  <mes  along  with  you?”  “No,  Sir,  she  wouldn’t  be  left  with  me;  I’d  be  kept  in  a 
ward  away  from  her.” 

16.  P.  O’Sullivan,  56  years  of  age,  a carpenter ; a cripple  for  six  years  ; his  thighs  broken ; 
he  could  earn  a pound  a week  when  he  was  in  work ; his  wife  blind. 

17.  James  Tobin,  79,  a cotton  weaver,  “dead  in  his  limbs;”  confined  four  months; 
until  seven  or  eight  years  ago  he  could  earn  24s.  or  25s.  per  week  at  his  trade ; his  son,  a 
better  workman,  can  only  earn  3 s.  now. 

18.  A man  sick  in  a room ; seven  months  sick  ; in  the  slaughtering  season  could  earn 
from  two  to  three  pounds  per  week  ; would  not  go  to  the  house  of  industry  ; thinks  he  is 
nearly  well,  and  the  season  is  just  coming  on  when  he  can  earn  enough,  if  he  is  up. 

19.  Michael  Chilly,  aged  21,  a cripple,  which  he  has  been  ever  since  he  was  nine  years  of 
age;  became  so  from  being  neglected  ; he  was  in  a garret,  where  he  is  confined  to  his  bed,  but 
is  attended  by  his  mother;  is  able  to  read,  and  we  found  him  with  a book  in  his  hand;  he 
is  supported  altogether  by  charity. 


Per  inns  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Michael  Cadog  an,  boatman. — Edward  Daly,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  resident. — Jeremiah 
M'Daniell,  esq.,  burgess  of  the  corporation. — Mr.  Daniel  Dempsey,  boatman.  Mr.  George 
Dawson,  boatman.— Edward  Heard,  sovereign  of  Kinsale. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurly,  shop- 
keeper.— Rev.  Justin  Holey  M'Namara,  parish  priest. — Henry  Thomas  King  Nason,  esq., 
foundling  offices  collector. — James  Sandys,  esq. — Mr.  John  Sullivan,  pawnbroker.  Rev. 
Maurice  Walshe,  catholic  curate. 

The  sick  poor  obtain  medical  advice  and  medicine  gratis,  at  the  dispensaries,  but  there  is 
no  fond  for  affording  them  any  other  relief;  there  is,  however,  a fund  for  assisting  persons  in 
a small  line  of  business.  , . , , . 

The  poor  willingly  assist  each  other  when  afflicted  with  any  contagious  disease ; and  though 
frightened  when  the  cholera  first  made  its  appearance,  they  used  afterwards  come  and  flock 
into  the  houses  where  the  inmates  were  afflicted  with  it. 

They  are  chiefly  supported  by  their  neighbours,  and  by  sending  what  they  possess  to  the 
pawn  office.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  to  which  sickness  reduces  the  labourer  m some 
cases,  the  parish  priest  gives  the  following  instance : “ There  was  a man  who  through  weak- 
ness of  body  was  thrown  out  of  employment;  he  was  obliged  to  beg ; he  got  into  a most 
emaciated  state,  and  was  one  of  the  most  wretched  objects  I ever  beheld:  he  remained  m 
this  state  for  twelve  months,  and  did  not  seem  as  if  he  could  live  a month.  _ At  length  he  was 
relieved,  and  is  now  working.  Sometimes,  the  being  compelled  (through  sickness)  to  ask  for 
alms,  initiates  them  into  habits  of  mendicancy.”  , , . - 

There  are  no  friendly  or  benefit  clubs  by  contribution  to  which  the  poor  may  obtain  relief. 
An  attempt  was  made,  some  time  ago,  to  get  up  a subscription-fund  amongst  the  fishermen, 
hut,  though  able,  they  would  not  subscribe  ; but  there  is  a practice  amongst  them  which  acts 
like  a benefit  society ; when  a fisherman  is  sick)  his  fellow  boatmen  do  his  duty,  ana  give 
him  his  regular  share,  as  if  he  had  gone  out.  . , 

The  only  assistance  afforded  to  the  sick  poor,  besides  what  they  receive  at  the  dispensary 
and  fever  hospitals,  is  by  the  Sick  Room  Keepers’  Society,  of  which  society  the  para h priest 
says,  “ I assert,  that  one  of  its  chief  objects  is  proselytism ; assistance  . as  e 
from  a sick  person  who  refused  to  hear  the  religious  instruction  of  the  visitor. 

In  opposition  to  this,  Mr.  King  Nason  states,  that  the  object  of  the  society  is  to  relieve 
Stress ; « of  course  the  visitors  fouceive  it  to  be  their  first  duty  to  read  the  word  of  God  fm 
O.5.  1 T 4 eV6  y 


Sick  Pooh. 

Mvnster. 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  I.alor,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Mary’s, 
Shandon. 

City  of  Cork. 


Parish  St.  Midtoze. 
Town  of  Kinsale. 
Barony  Kinsale. 
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Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq, 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Multoze. 
Town  of  Kinsale. 
Barony  Kinsale. 
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every  poor  suffering  creature,  but  if  it  is  objected  to,  they  do  not  persist-  and  th 
refuse  or  withdraw  relief  on  account  of  refusal  to  hear  them.”  ’ ‘ ney  do  not 

There  would  be  danger  of  their  selling  food,  fuel,  See.,  if  given  as  a relief  to  th 
brought  certificates  from  the  dispensary  surgeon  declaring  them  to  be  incapable  of  °Se, 'v*10 
The  general  feeling  among  the  poor  people  is,  that  thc'medical  men  behave  vervlSi  1 *' 
The  roman  catholic  curate,  the  Rev.  M r.  Walshe,  says,  “ The  misery  to  which  tli  ’ 
are  sometimes  reduced  is  frightful ; last  Christmas  I was  called  out  to  visit  a noo  • ^°°r 

found  him  lying  with  no  covering  but  a piece  of  an  old  torn  carpet ; the  straw  under  V 1 
was  almost  turned  into  dirt;  there  were  five  or  six  children  about  him ; they  did  not  he  b 
were  actually  starving ; this  poor  man  had  been  thrown  out  of  work  tlnouo  h & but 

persons  who  heard  of  the  case,  relieved  him.”  ° ’ Some 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  having  requested  Mr.  King  Nason  to  procure  them  inf 
mationon  certain  points  in  the  management  of  the  society,  that  gentleman  applied  to  S 

lady  who  acts  as  secretary,  and  received  from  her  the  following  reply : 11  “e 

“ 1 fintl  1 cannot  furnish  the  particulars  you  require  for  the  Commissioners.  I have  uolisf 
to  refer  to  beyond  this  year,  and  many  of  those  who  were  relieved,  were  recommended  hv 
physicians,  and  we  seldom  do  more  than  enter  their  names,  aiul  by  whom  recommended  so 
that  we  cannot  tell  always  what  their  employment  or  occupation  is;  and  the  relief  is' in 
proportion  to  our  resources,  and  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each ; they  never  eive 
money,  except  to  pay  rent ; and  the  relief  allowed  is  in  coals,  bread,  meal,  or  groceries  bv  an 
order  or  ticket  for  each  article : some  receive  a weekly  supply  of  all  those  things,  amounti™ 
to  the  value  of  from  1 s.  to  1 s.  6 d.  ° 0 

“ The  three  Reports  I send  will  show  what  our  resources  have  been ; we  have  received  for 
this  year  but  62/.,  which  is  just  expended,  and  we  must  either  soon  call  on  the  public  or 
cease  our  operations.  We  have  about  forty-six  on  our  list  at  present.— H.  D iclienson  ” ’ 


Third  Annual  Report  of  the  Sick  Room-Keepers’  Society  of  Kinsale , 
ending  July  31, 1831. 


Receipts  : 

£.  s.  d 

Balance  on  hands,  July  31,  1830  4 18  3 

Subscriptions  and  donations  - 30  17  6 
Admittance  to  bazaar  - c 1 - 

Sale  of  work  - - - - 38  18  10 

£.86  15  7 


Expenditure  : 


Blankets  and  coverlets  - 

Clothing  - 

Coals 

Materials  for  work  - 
Printing  reports,  account  books, T 
expense  of  bazaar  - -J 
Groceries  for  poor  - 
Bread  - 

Meal  ----- 
Potatoes  - - - - 

Cash  for  rent  and  straw  - 


£.  s.  d. 

4 1(5  8 

5 18  10 
22  12  5 

2 17  9 
1 14  4 
16  !)  - 
9-4 
9 15  10 
- 15  - 
12  15  5 


£.86  1*5  7 


“ Anna  Hussey,  Treasurer.  Hester  Dickinson,  Secretary.” 

“ once  more  giving  an  account  of  their  stewardship,  the  committee  of  this  society  feel 
that  they  have  much  cause  for  thankfulness  to  the  Divine  Giver  of  all  Good,  for  being 
permitted  to  continue  their  labours  for  their  suffering  fellow-creatures.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible accurately  to  state  the  number  who  have  been  relieved  in  the  past  year,  it  has  consi- 
derably exceeded  any  former  year ; and  so  numerous  were  the  applications,  that  the  visitors 
were  compelled  to  confine  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sick  poor;  to  relieve  all 
the  indigent  was  utterly  out  of  their  power.  They  have  adhered  to  the  rale  of  not  giving 
money,  except  for  rent  or  straw,  and  by  personal  inspection,  when  possible,  endeavour  to  guard 
against  imposition. 

“ About  thirty  pensioners  are  on  the  lists  of  the  visitors,  and  the  funds  are  exhausted ; how- 
ever, they  do  not  despond,  as  they  cannot  but  revert  to  a passage  in  their  last  report,  which 
contained  an  earnest  solicitation  to  the  friends  of  the  society,  to  give  a more  permanent  sta- 
bility to  the  funds,  by  an  increase  of  regular  subscribers.  This  appeal,  they  are  happy  to 
acknowledge,  has  not  been  made  in  vain ; the  subscriptions  having  nearly  trebled  any  former 
amount,  and  they  trust  that  this  increase  has  arisen,  not  merely  from  the  benevolent  feeling 
for  which  the  inhabitants  of  Kinsale  have  been  always  distinguished,  but  also  from  a decided 
approval  of  the  plan  of  this  society,  and  they  hope  that  in  the  next  vear  the  increase  will  be 
still  greater.  • 

“ But  while  they  gratefully  acknowledge  the  support  of  their  friends,  they  would  give  the 
glory  to  that  Being  ‘ from  whom  alone  proceedeth  every  good  and  perfect  gift/  and  ‘ w>ta 
whom  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  turning.’  To  His  blessing  they  commit  the 
future  progress  of  this  cause,  convinced  that  if  they  labour  in  faith,  He  can  incline  the  hearts 
of  His  people,  and  that  they  will  give  * not  grudgingly,  or  of  necessity,  for  God  loveth  a 
cheerful  giver.’  ” 

“ Fourth 
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into  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND. 
“ Fourth  Annual  Report,  ending  November  21,  1832. 
Receipts  : 

Subscriptions  and  donations 


£.  s. 
85  15 


Charity  sermon 
Sale  of  work  - 


28  10  7 
5 1 10i 


Expenditure  : ^ 

Coals  - - - 3G 

Blankets  and  rugs  - -6 

Clothing  - - - - 15 

Bread  -----  7 

Groceries  - - - - 13 

Meal  - - 14 

Potatoes  2 

Printing  reports  and  advertising!  . 

sermon  - - - -J 

Rent,  straw,  &c.  for  pensioners  21 


£.  119  7 7J 


Anna  Hussey,  Treasurer.  Hester  Dickinson,  Secretary.” 


“ Amount  collected  by  Mrs.  Rye  and  Mrs.  Hussey  for  Cholera  Patients  - £.14  5 - 

£.  s.  d. 

Paid  for  clothing  - - - - - 1014 

blankets  - 438 

14  5 - 


“ The  committee  of  this  society  have  been  induced,  from  various  causes,  to  defer  publishing 
their  report  at  the  usual  period,  the  month  of  August,  and  have  now  therefore  to  furnish  an 
account  of  receipts  and  expenditure  for  sixteen  months.  They  feel  truly  thankful  for  the  en- 
couragement they  have  experienced  from  a liberal  public,  their  subscriptions  having  been 
increased  to  nearly  double  the  amount  of  any  former  year,  and  they  have  been  most  gene- 
rously assisted  by  donations  both  in  money  and  clothing.  They  have  endeavoured  to  fulfil 
the  trust  reposed  in  them  with  fidelity  and  zeal : and  they  have  now  only  to  request,  that  if 
their  labours  are  approved  of,  they  may  continue  to  receive  the  same  support  they  have 
hitherto  been  favoured  with,  merely  remarking,  that  the  claims  of  a society  which  proposes  to 
relieve  the  sick  and  needy  of  all  classes  and  jjersuasiom,  cannot  be  limited,  and  that  a small 
sum  will  not  be  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  numerous  applicants,  which  the  sad  and 
trying  circumstances  of  the  past  summer  must  have  increased  ten  fold. 

“ About  fifty  persons  are  on  the  lists  of  the  visitors  at  present,  many  of  whom  will  require 
weekly  assistance  during  their  lives,  and  as  recommendations  from  medical  gentlemen  are 
always  attended  to,  the  number  is  often  much  greater.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  must 
depend  on  public  liberality ; and  the  committee  conclude  this  address  by  humbly  suggesting 
the  important  question  of  the  Apostle,  to  the  hearts  and  consciences  of  all  to  whom  it  can 
apply,  ‘ Whoso  hath  this  world’s  good,  and  seeth  his  brother  in  need,  and  shutteth  up  his 
compassion  from  him ; how  dwelleth  the  love  of  God  in  him  ? ’ ” 


“ Fifth  Annual  Report,  ending  December  1833. 


Receipts  : 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Expenditure  : 

£. 

s. 

d. 

Subscriptions 

- 30 

3 

a 

Coals  - - - - - 

Meal  ----- 

41 

1G 

3 

18 

2£ 

4i 

Donations  - 

- 54 

13 

Groceries  - 

12 

2 

- 

Rent,  straw,  &c. 

9 

10 

H 

Charity  sermon 

- 25 

17 

10 

Clothing  - 

Bread  ----- 

9 

6 

8 

11 

7 

G 

Coverlets  _ - - - 

5 

5 

- 

Printing  reports,  notices,  &c.  - 

- 

19 

10 

Balance  - - 

8 

15 

3J 

£.  110  14 


7 


£.  110  14 


7 


“ Anna  Hussey,  Treasurer.  Hester  Dickinson,  Secretary.” 

In  presenting  their  report  for  the  past  year,  the  committee  of  this  society  have  not  much 
0 relate  concerning  it,  that  is  not  already  well  known  to  the  public  ; more  than  140  persons 
ave  been  relieved  by  it  in  various  ways,  and  from  50  to  60  are  now  receiving  weekly  assist- 
o-  A11  name  of  those  poor  creatures  they  would  gratefully  acknowledge  the  liberality 
.1  triends  of  the  society,  while  at  the  same  time  they  must  state,  that  a much  larger  sum 
an  they  have  received,  would  be  insufficient  to  meet  all  the  demands  which  are  daily 
butrtw^ ’1  n°r  cou^  th-e  small  balance  which  appears  in  the  report  have  been  left  on  hands, 
t that  a bequest  by  the  late  Mrs.  Webb  was  only  just  received  as  the  accounts  were  closing, 
e committee  therefore  entreat  their  friends  to  continue  their  benefactions ; and  they  invite 
°*5*  u u those 


Sick  Poo  it. 

Munster. 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Mvltoze. 
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Sick  Poor. 

Munster , 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lnlor,  Esq. 


those  who  have  hitherto  withheld  their  mite,  to  inquire  what  is  the  design  of  the  soci  f 
ascertain  not  only  the  claims  of  the  poor,  but  also  to  investigate  minutely  into  the  disDo^l 
the  funds,  and  they  will  be  convinced  that  the  sole  aim  of  the  visitors  is  to  discham  th 
trust  committed  to  them  conscientiously  and  impartially:  and  they. fearlessly  commit  the°f  t 
progress  of  this  cause  to  the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  of  whom  is  the  origin  from 
is  the  increase,  and  to  whom  be  the  glory  of  every  good  and  perfect  work.”  B ’ om 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Templetrine. 
Barony  Courceys. 


William  Coneney,  shoemaker  and  publican. — Mr.  William  Connell,  farmer. — Daniel  Crow 
ley,  labourer. — Edward  Farmer,  grocer  and  clerk  to  petty  sessions. — James  Gibbons 
John  M'Kennedy,  labourer — Jonas  Maurice  Sealy,  esq.,  j.  r. — Rev.  John  Rooeuson Co 
ter,  rector. — Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  dispensary  surgeon. 


The  sick  poor  get  medicine  and  advice  gratis  by  means  of  the  dispensary;  but  there  are 
no  regular  means  of  providing  them  with  proper  food  or  firing,  which  are  often  essentia! 
No  sick  person,  nevertheless,  ever  requires  attendance  but  some  one  will  not  be  found  readv 
to  give  it.  In  case  of  sickness  the  wife  or  daughter  will  go  round  to  the  farmers  and  tell  her 
distress,  and  they,  as  well  as  the  poor  neighbours,  assist  them ; but  this  is  not  considered 
begging.  “ Whenever,”  (said  Mr.  Wood,  surgeon)  “ I write  a ticket  for  meal  or  milk  or 
wine,  as  necessary  for  a sick  person,  the  wife  or  daughter  will  invariably  get  it  from  some  of 
the  gentry  or  farmers.” 

“Whether  the  feeling  of  recklessness  exists,”  said  Mr.  Cotter,  “ I cannot  say,  but  I have 
known  several  families  reduced  to  the  most  deplorable  state  of  wretchedness  by  the  sickness 
of  the  head  of  the  family.  Much  of  this  sickness  is  caused  by  the  want  of  accommodation.” 

“ A labouring  man  coming  home  in  his  wet  clothes  is  often  obliged  to  lie  in  them  for  want 
of  bed-clothes.  Before  theRochfort  charity  was  distributed  there  was  scarcely  one  of  the 
labourer’s  cabins  in  which  there  was  any  thing  like  a sufficiency  of  bedclothes.  As  to 
lodging,  also,  they  are  miserably  off.  A few  sticks  placed  against  a mud  wall,  and  covered 
with  furze  or  clods,  have  sometimes  formed  the  only  protection  of  a man  in  a fever.  I have 
often  been  obliged  to  crawl  upon  my  hands  and  knees  into  such  a hut  to  see  an  uufortunate 
person  in  sickness.  About  four  or  five  months  ago  I was  applied  to  for  relief  for  a young 
girl  who  was  lying  sick.  I went  to  the  house  immediately,  and  of  course  my  visit  was  unex- 
pected ; I found  the  girl,  about  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age,  lying  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin, 
with  about  as  much  straw  under  her  as  I could  take  up  with  one  hand ; an  old  rug  was  the 
only  thing  like  bedclothes  she  had,  and  it  was  too  short  to  cover  her;  she  was  obliged  to 
hold  the  lower’end  of  it  with  her  feet  against  a stone,  that  she  might  he  able  to  draw  if  up  to 
her  neck.” 

The  dispensary  surgeons  are  invariably  kind  to  the  sick,  and  willing  to  go  out  whenever 
there  is  necessity. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Tract  on. 
Bar.  Kerrycurrihy. 


Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer.— Rev.  Thomas  O'Connor,  parish  priest. — 

Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer. 

xx7rHE  S*Ck  °et  no  Aguiar  assistance  than  medicine  and  advice  gratis  at  the  dispensary. 
When  a poor  man  is  sick,  his  wife  is  obliged  to  go  to  some  rich  farmer’s  houses,  where  they 
generally  get  something. 

The  poor  are  willing  enough  to  attend  the  sick  in  fever ; but  when  the  cholera  appeared, 
scarcely  any  could  be  got  to  go  near  a house  where  there  was  a death,  or  near  the  relatives  of 
a person  who  died  of  it.  Mr.  Pand  stated  an  instance  where  a poor  labouring  man  and  his 
wife  died  of  the  cholera,  and  left  two  young  children ; nobody  would  go  near  them  for  a long 
time,  they  were  so  much  afraid,  and  the  poor  little  things  were  near  perishing  in  the  cold  ana 
wet ; when  some  of  his  labourers,  by  getting  a little  warm  coffee  and  bread  for  them,  saved 
then'  lives. 

It  was  thought  much  better  to  relieve  them  by  an  hospital  than  to  incur  the  danger  of 
encouraging  idleness  and  improvidence  by  giving  them  food,  fuel  & c. 

uiere  are  certain  times  at  which  assistance  is  given  at  the  dispensary ; but  the  surgeon  or 
a physician  will  not  attend  a poor  man  without  being  paid  for  it. 


County  Kerry.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

3ftc!,fi!rh,aT  by  Rev'  Mr-  Chute>  curat.e  of  Cahir>  Killenaule  and  Glenbargh.-Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq.  °f  Cahir  and  Killanane. — Mr.  Hoare,  shopkeeper. Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

Parish  Cahir.  There  is  no  certain  assistance  available  to  the  sick  poor,  except  what  is  derived  from 
Barony  Jveragh.  dispensary  in  the  shape  of  medicine.  When  a labourer  falls  sick  he  becomes  entire  y 
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, + fnr  liis  maintenance  on  the  charity  of  his  neighbours,  and  on  the  exertions  of 
dependen  , who  go  about  soliciting  alms  and  food  for  him. 

Tl,  ° of  a stranger  labouring  under  a disease  is  peculiarly  deplorable.  If  his  complaint 
The  cas  .»  ^ „eatest  indisposition  to  approach  him ; and  should  it  prove 

W'  s he  is  at  last  totally  deserted,  and  left  to  nature  or  to  chance.  “ Not  long  ago,” 


tedious,  he  is  ^i.‘agujpvan^  « j was  called  to  see  a vagrant  who  has  been  taken  ill  of  a 
„ boiise  where  she  had  been  received  through  charity.  Before  I arrived,  she  had 
fevei  i , Iaw  sherl.  at.  a distance  from  anv  human  beiiisr.  When 

i left 
pless, 

and  there  was  no°fire  in  the  hut ; the  neighbours  were  afraid  to  go  near  her,  and  it  was  with 


iT  n removed  to  a wretched  low  shed,  at  a distance  from  any  human  being. 

Ttered  this  place,  I found,  attempting  to  suck  her  bosom,  a little  child  who  had  h 
1 her  notwithstanding  the  evident  danger  of  infection ; the  mother  was  perfectly  helpless, 
" , ,i  ’ rtn  fire  in  the  hut:  the  neighbours  were  afraid  to  go  near  her,  and  it  was  with 


much  difficulty  that  I was  able  to  procure  a nurse-tender.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Dingle.— Mr.  Fitzgerald,  apothecary  .—Mr.  Laurenson, 
chief  constable  of  Corkaguinny.— Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  roman-catholic  curate,  in  a line  of  14  miles 
in  length  along  the  southern  coast. 

Collections  were  frequently  made  for  individual  cases  of  sick  persons,  or  for  coffins  for 
them  when  dead ; but  there  was  no  general  provision  for  them  but  charity.  Mr.  Goodman 
considered  it  impossible  for  the  labourer  to  provide  for  his  family  in  case  of  sickness,  unless 
he  had  a garden  to  depend  on  besides  his  labour. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rectorof  Kenmare  and  Mossirt.— John  Hickson,  esq.  j.p.  agent  to  the  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish’  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe. 

A labourer  ill  sickness  is  left  entirely  to  his  own  resources,  or,  in  the  absence  of  these,  he 
is  thrown  on  the  charity  of  his  neighbours;  whatever  be  liis  circumstances,  his  wife  and 
children  do  not  go  out  to  beg ; they  stay  at  home  and  attend  him. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund.— Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish 
priest  of  Ivillarney  and  part  of  Agliadoe  -Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarney  and  Kilcummm.— 
Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle.  Island.— Mr.  David  Murphy,  linen-draper. 

If  the  head  of  the  family,  amongst  the  labouring  poor,  fall  sick,  his  wife  and  children  must, 
after  having  pawned  their  clothes  and  furniture,  inevitably  beg,  if  they  have  no  other  means 
at  their  disposal.  There  exists  a loan  fund,  of  which  Mr.  Connor,  the  manager  and  secretary, 
furnished  the  following  particulars  : “ The  Killarney  Loan  Fund  was  established  in  lb30, 
and  consists  of  300 1.  which  was  borrowed  from  the  London  society,  on  the  securi  y o le 
Catholic  Bishop  Dr.  Egan,  and  of  Mr.  John  O’Connell.  This  money  ts  lent  to  trades- 
people,  labourers,  smallfarmers  and  dealers,  at  five  per  cent,  interest,  m sums  or  from  . 0 . 

The  payment  is  required  to  be  made  in  instalments  of  one-tenth  each,  the  first  to  take  place 
at  the  expiration  of  three  months,  and  then  one  every  succeeding  month  until  the  whole  debt 
he  repaid  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  security  for  the  sum  lent  consists  of  a joint  note 
passed  by  the  borrower,  and  two  sureties. 1 . , , . , , . e 

“ The  interest  is  added  to  the  sum  lent,  and  the  whole  is  divided  into  ten  equal  parts  for 
repayment.  About  30  Z.  or  40  Z.  may  be  considered  as  bad  debts  ; they  all  took  place  in  the 
time  of  my  predecessor.  Applications  are  made  to  me  personally,  and  as  1 have  the  entire 
control  of  the  fund,  to  which  I was  appointed  by  the  Bishop,  I am  very  particular 'in .the 
sureties  I accept;  and  if  I do  not  know  the  parties,  I make  the  requisite  inquiries  as  to  their 
solvency.  When  first  I came  to  the  office,  there  were  but  10  Z.  in  hand,  and  1 was  obliged  to 
summon  many  persons  to  the  quarter  sessions ; but  as  fast  as  the  money  came  in,  1 distri- 
buted it  in  fresh  loans.  These  have  been  of  great  service,  and  many  poor  families  have  been 
enabled  to  live  by  them.  Others  make  a bad  use  of  what  lias  been  lent  to  them ; but  I am 
beginning  to  be  acquainted  with  such  people,  and  I refuse  to  advance  any  t mg  0 • 

There  is  no  distinction  as  to  religion,  and  I frequently  receive  recommendations  from  p - 
able  persons.  The  principal  loans  have  been  to  labourers,  whose  wives  carry  onso“e  small 
trade  in  the  town,  and  to  mechanics,  who  would  not  otherwise  have  ha  e . e-mail 
chasing  the  materials  necessary  for  their  art.  Not  a few  cottier  tenan  s uersons 

sums  to  enable  them  to  buy  provisions,  until  their  potato  crop  is  fit  for  • _ , P , 

are  much  more  punctual  in  their  repayments  than  those  in  better  circums  a , 

whole,  instalments  have  been  pretty  regularly  paid  since  I came  into  office. 


Sick  Poor. 

Munster. 
Countj'  Kerry. 

C.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lubf,  Esq. 

Parish  Cahir. 
Barony  Jveragh. 


Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corkaguinny. 


Parish  Kenmare. 
Bar.  Glanerouglit. 


Parish  Killarney. 
Bar.  Magonihy. 
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Sick  Poor. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

L.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 

Parish  Listowel. 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor, 
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for  inquiring 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police.— Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper.— Captain  H 
magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  Mahon r,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galey,  in  Iraghticonnor  B EW3°N’ 
part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  Barony  of  Clanmaurice.  arony , and 


As  to  the  mode  m which  the  poor  are  provided  for  in  case  of  sickness,  it  was  stated  .u 
sometimes  they  have  small  savings,  on  which  they  subsist ; at  other  times  they  amilv  tn  tl  ■ 
friends,  or  are  forced  to  beg;  but  in  either  case  their  wretchedness  on  tliese  occlsb? 


Parishes  Tralee  and 
Ardfert. 
Baronies  Clan- 
maurice and  Trughe- 
nackmy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

H.  I BimKM,  Esq . sub-inspector  of  police.-Rev:  Mr.  M'Eotert,  parish  priest  of  Tralee  IK™ 
^ughensekmj  ' ****  KiI”°ily’  " Ch"m»«rice  and  BallinahoglUh.”' 

Thb  wives  of  sick  persons  frequently  go  about  and  beg  privately,  and  they  are  in 
dicScy.by  elr  "eighb0UK-  was  c<msidered  tw  tills  system  led  to  habits  of  met 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County-Limerick.  Eev.  Michael  Fitzgesaus,  parish  priest  of  the  Union  of  Askeaton  and  Baltytun. 

Ut‘d  miXtm  thrluSt  coX,Snd  k”  affTdi"S  rsiste"c;  ‘°. poor  and  their  families  who, 
v V,  „ through  continued  sickness,  have  become  destitute,  nor  is  there  any  loan  fimd  sunnnrted  • 
Bar.  W tWHo.  but  sometimes  there  are  collections  made  at  the  chapel  for  specific  sick  pci™  The’ 

defl  to  th^aiS  °"  °f  46  P°“  18  Ve‘y  *"“* ; 1,1  sick‘iess  pn»«te  charity  comes  a goal 


Parishes  Chapel 
Russell  and  Kilcor- 
nan. 

Bar.  Kenry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Mourns,  sub-agent  to  Lord  CharlevUle.-ltov.  Mr.  Wanna,  rector  of  Chapel  tall-And  a 
farmer  resident  ir.  Kilcornan. 

af.s0™tlme.s  relioved  by  tile  gentry,  when  tin*  cases  are  made  known, and 
- 2S  S mfhe  m;S“S'ed  V Mf-  Waller.  The  principal  is  3201.  to  which 

mmev.  tol  if  laVe  b“n  To6'  ,Phe,Ioans  are  madc  to  small  tradesmen  and  dealeis,  in 
TSUS  *ab?“rers-  f W00‘-  flax>.  blankets,  and,  in  times  of  threatened  scarcity,  ia  potatoes 
and  Mr  4 n som“  loaila  to  ! tat  the  shopkeepers  cried  out  against  this, 

iS"  wtasf"ced  tod“lst-  The  maximum  is  SO.,.,  the  minimum  Os.  repayable  by 
°S  V'  « he,  p0T'-  Th<s  tamers  and  labourers'  wives  spin  (vool  to 
in  I he  nei  l / ^ coarse  stuff  for  the  women’s  clothing.  It  is  woven 

fi4e4™d?hook°"rll00d'  tabscr.ptions  for  tire  sick  are  often  made  among  the  gentry, 
farmers  and  shopkeepers ; among  the  latter,  chiefly  in  small  sums. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— — Rev.  Dr.  Coil,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle—AirnsD  Fonioso,  esq.  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Deron.- 
Pansli  N*,ca« le  Rev  John  Looks,  rector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygen.-Jom,  Pales,  esq.  surgeon  and  physician 

Bar.  Upper  Cwelb.  to  the  dispense, y„Mr.  Prater,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  for  upwards  of  13  years  and  a half. 

■roHf rrn  e!hfo  ,*^1?“  ?f  a.,family  seldom  has  the  fever  now ; formerly,  if  a child 
dSease^  le“not spread  ' femily;  b“‘  now- tI,e  cMd  ia  tak“  **»  hospital,  and  the 

mltorfion  ton  wf,  5*  medical,  attendant  for  money  during  sickness.  There  is  a chapel 
ft  i hanf  toll  r the  ySrn’  wI“5'!  ranes  fl'om  15»-  to  30s.,  and  in  almost  every  instance 
it  is  kept  for  tile  sick  poor  of  the  parish.  No  Protestant  is  relieved  by  it;  but  there  is  in  fact 
sifc118  ft18*™0*10]1  ?ad?>  by  ‘his  collection,  including  contributions  from  cleigymen, 
fc  -S  f “I ly  g“*7  m neighbourhood,  and  the  shopkeepers,  trades- 
tnen,  &c.  in  the  town,  the  poor  are  supported  during  illness. 
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Sick  Poor. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

M Griffith,  protestant  curate.— The  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  parish  priest.— Mr.  Mhlcahy, 
The  Rev.  i • shopkeeper.— William  Smith,  esq.,  J.  r.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

• l-  noor  live  on  their  potatoes,  and  often  neighbours  give  assistance.  There  are  no 
chimin' ^neighbourhood,  by  contributing  to  which  the  poor  can  insure  a maintenance 
during  sickness. 

Th  • are  several  dispensary  surgeons,  who  take  in  rotation,  and  behave  kindly  to  the  poor, 
as  weleamed  from  a labourer  of  whom  we  inquired. 


Munster. 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations  taken  by 
(J.  C.  Lewis,  F.3<[. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Rathkealc . 
Bar.  Lower  Cornelia. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Kev.  Dr.  Collins,  purist  priest  of  the  union  of  ShanagoMen,  Bobertstown,  and  BalljhargiU.  parishes  0f  Sham- 

golden,  Robertstown 

There  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  those  of  the  poor  and  their  families,  who,  and  BaUifhargill. 
through  continued  sickness,  have  become  destitute  ; but  collections  are  made  at  the  chapels,  Bar  Lomr  Conello_ 
when  particular  individuals  are  sick,  and  the  neighbours  also  give  assistance.  


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Francis  Branigan,  gentleman  farmer.— Rev.  Dr.  Connelly,  parisli  priest.— Walter  Cullen,  County  Tipperary. 

tradesman. Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker. — Dr.  Leacii,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville,  _ . 

protestant  clergyman.— Michael  Mullen,  weaver.— William  O’Donnel,  esq.— Dr.  O’Shea,  Parish  Carrick. 

M.D.— James  Prendergast,  esq— James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate.— Rev.  Mr.  Bar.  If  a and  Offu, 

Sands,  rector  of  Carrick. — And  others  present  at  different  times.  '‘‘b  ‘ 

The  poor,  while  in  cholera  or  fever,  are  supported  by  the  hospitals ; but  in  other  diseases 
the  friends  do  the  best  they  can  for  them,  by  begging  about.  They  also  pawn  their  things, 
and  it  scarcely  ever  happens  that  they  release  them  before  they  are  canted.  There  are  now 
three  pawn  offices  in  Carrick,  at  one  time  there  were  five. 

There  is,  in  Carrick,  a society  in  which  the  members  pay  10  s.  entrance  and  10  d.  a month. 

The  husband  at  the  death  of  his  wife,  or  the  wife  at  the  deatli  of  her  husband,  gets  burial 
money  from  the  club  ; and  in  sickness  the  members  get  7 s.  a week  for  six  months,  and 
3s.  6 a.  a week  for  the  second  six  months. 

It  would  be  a good  plan  to  give  assistance  to  the  poor,  when  sick,  in  the  shape  of  food, 
fuel,  &c.,  if  there  was  a committee  to  assist  the  dispensary  surgeon.  Deception  might  take 
place  in  some  instances,  but  not  extensively. 

If  the  labourer  of  the  family  is  long  sick  they  are  completely  upset.  Many  families  were 
driven  to  begging  by  the  fever,  and  have  continued  begging  ever  since.  Mr.  Prendergast 
knows  a carpenter,  a brogue-maker  and  a shoemaker,  wiio  have  begged  ever  since  tlie  time 
when  fever  prevailed.  Since  the  establishment  of  a fever  hospital,  fever  does  not  spread  so 
much  as  formerly. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Allowney,  actuary  for  the  savings’  bank. — Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manufacturer. — 
Dr.  Del  Any,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  rector  of  Roscrea. — Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.,  chief  con- 
stable of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaugiinessey,  parish  priest. — Hon.  Mr.  Pretty,  j.  p. 


Parish  Roscrea. 
Bar.  Ikerrin. 


Inquiries  were  made  into  the  consequences  of  refusing  relief  to  the  poor  when  in  a state 
of  sickness,  and it  was  endeavoured  to  ascertain  whether  the  loss  to  the  community  and  to  the 
individual,  from  a convalescence  protracted  through  the  refusal  of  adequate  reliefj  was  not 
greater  than  would  have  been  at  the  commencement  of  his  disease  the  expense  of  supplying 
nim  with  such  aid  as  would,  perhaps,  have  cut  it  short  altogether.  The  witnesses  allowed 
that,  after  sickness,  the  poor  often  waste  away  merely  from  the  want  of  food  ; but  they  ex- 
pressed much  apprehension  that  any  plan  for  the  giving  of  nourishment,  fuel,  or  other 
necessaries  to  the  sick  poor,  simply  on  the  recommendation  of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  would 
be  open  to  a great  deal  of  abuse,  and  be  the  cause  of  much  fraud  and  imposition. 
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Sick  Poor.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Munster , 

County  Tipperary. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 

Pariah  St.  Mary’s 
Clonmel. 

Bar.  Iffa  and  Off  a, 
(East.) 


Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  roman-catliolic  clergyman. — Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school 
Benjamin  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.,  j.  f. — William  Cii  a ytor,  esq.,  mayor  of  Clonmel.— Mr  G 
merchant. — Mr.  John  Hackkt,  proprietor  of  Tipperary  Free  Press. — Mr.  Hodges  attii  B’ 

David  Malconson,  proprietor  of  factories. Meagher,  shoemaker. Mr.  O'P  ^ 

foreman  of  the  Clonmel  Advertiser. — Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  protestant  clergyman Tirojr  ^ 

Walsh,  labourer. — And  litany  others  present  at  different  times. 

The  sick  poor  are  provided  for  by  subscriptions  ; the  catholic  clergymen  go  round  to  th 
houses  and  solicit  donations ; sometimes  collections  arc  made  in  chapel  for  particular  case 6 
neighbours  also  assist.  People  go  to  the  shopkeepers  constantly  to  ask  aid  for  the  sick  • wi S ’ 
beg  for  their  sick  husbands.  A person  present  says  lie  has  gone  round  beggino- wlien 
wile  was  down.  This  mode  of  alms-asking  does  not  last  long  ; they  return  to  industry  whpS 
sickness  is  over.  3 n 

It  is  very  hard  for  a poor  man  to  lay  by  any  thing  when  lie  lias  a family ; however,  if  he 
had  a little  land  and  was  industrious  and  frugal,  and  kept  away  from  the  whiskey  shop  he 
might  lay  by  something ; hut  this  is  very  rare.  Rents  are  very  high.  There  is  one  mechanic 
society  with  about  50  members ; they  pay  Is.  a week,  and  in  sickness  receive  9s.  a week 
If  a member  dies,  his  widow  receives  a shilling  a man  from  the  members,  and  he  is  buried 
from  the  fund.  No  person  is  a member  who  does  not  earn  15  s.  a week. 

The  labourers  could  not  afford  to  belong  to  a society ; they  could  not  pay  l s.  a week. 

Dr.  Phelan  thinks  if  they  got  fire,  food,  &c.,  that  deception  might  prevail ; but  it  would 
he  obviated  if  there  was  a committee  to  assist  the  medical  man.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
increase  the  number  of  medical  men.  Dr.  Baldwin  thinks  it  would  work  well  for  the  dis- 
tressed poor.  Mr.  O’Connor  thinks  the  advantages  of  a provision  would  overbalance  the 
evil ; many  men  die  for  want  of  proper  sustenance.  Labourers  and  tradesmen  pawn  all  their 
clothes,  even  the  small  articles  of  furniture,  and  they  never  are  brought  back ; often  it  hap- 
pens that  a fit  of  sickness  beggars  and  drives  a family  out  on  the  world. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Ulster , 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Janies  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Ahoghill. 
Bar.  Lower  Toome. 


R.  Arnold. — S.  Arnold. — Mr.  James  .Christie,  churchwarden. — Mr.  li.  Craig. —Messrs. 

Ewart,  Logan,  &c.  &c.,  including  several  of  the  police —Rev.  J.  Johnston,  late  curate  of 

Ahogill. — Captain  Kennett,  officer  of  police — Rev.  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,- rector.— Rev.  Jons 

Kuelan,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  Harick  Lee,  Moravian  agent.— G.  Logan. — Rev.  T.  Maui- 

lien,  of  Gracehill — A.  M'Manus,  esq.,  magistrate.— Dr.  Miller,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— H. 

0 II ar a,  esq.,  magistrate. — James  O’Herritt.— W.  Quillan. — Mr.  James  Smyth,  merchant. 

There  is  no  fixed,  nor  any  loan  fund,  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor.  The  poor  wil- 
lingly attend  their  relatives,  but  not  strangers ; they  do  not  often  remove,  and  support  the 
children.  The  neighbours  sometimes  obtain  assistance  for  the  sick  by  begging. 

The  labourer  could  not  generally  lay  by  for  sickness ; the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  are 
still  worse  off,  owing  to  the  high  rents,  &c.,  to  which  they  are  subject.  There  are  no  benefit 
or  friendly  societies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

A power  of  providing  comforts  for  the  sick  was  thought  to  be  useful  if  entrusted  to  a com- 
mittee, hut  not  to  an  individual. 

The  labourer  is  frequently  rendered  reckless  by  the  destitution  caused  by  illness. 

The  management  of  the  dispensary  here  is  much  praised,  the  distance  (twenty  miles)  from 
a surgical  hospital,  and  the  want  of  a fever  hospital  much  lamented. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Antrim  Dr'  BRUCE-~Dr-  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  James  Carby,  presbyterian  minister. 
Bar  Antrim  Upner  ^r*  ^ Clarke. — G.  S.  Clarke,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  M.  Crauford. — Rev.  Dasiei. 

Half.’  PP  CuiiAL,  parish  priest.— Mr.  M.  Dickie — Mr.  M.  Gibson— Rev.  William  Greene,  protestant 
■—  vicar.  Mr.  J.  E.  Ledlie,  publican — Dr.  M'Master,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Rev.  Robert 

M a gill,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  &c.  &c.  and  many  of  the 
paupers. 

There  is  no  special  fund  for  the  support  of  persons  who  have  become  destitute  through 
continued  sickness.  The  Mendicity  Society  extends -relief  to  all  classes  of  the  destitute. 
The  poor  are  willing  to  attend  their  own  relations  when  sick  of  contagious  diseases,  but  they 
would  not  attend  others.  It  is  not  usual  to  remove  the  children  from  the  sick  person’s  house, 
but  it  is  sometimes  done.  Sick  persons  are  sometimes  supported  by  the  bounty  of  their 
neighbours,  and  sometimes  by  alms  collected  by  the  other  members  of  the  family;  what  iff 
by  these  means  procured  is  not  generally  equal  to  the  emergencies  of  their  condition.  Being 
obliged  to  ask  alms  during  sickness  is  not  known  to  initiate  the  family  into  mendicant 
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The  waves  of  the  labourer  being  1 s.  a day  without,  and  8 d.  with  diet,  it  is  considered  that 
•'hose  who  have  families  camiot  save  any  thing  as  a provision  during  illness.  In  some 
instances  savings  might  be  made ; but  the  strong  temptation  to  spend  which  is  held  out  by 
the  o-reat  number  of  whisky  shops  prevents  it.  It  is  thought  that  cottiers  cannot  save ; they 

V=very  high  rents,  from  2,1.  to  3 1.  for  houses  with  gardens,  and  from  1 1.  10s.  to  'll.  without 
gardens,  in  the  country.  From  3 l.  10s.  to  4 1.  is  paid  for  a house  in  the  town,  and  from 
gd.  to  15  d.  weekly  for  lodgings.  . 

The  dispensary  here  affords  general  satisfaction,  but  it  is  thought  that  dispensaries  are  not 
sufficient  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  poor,  there  being  here  no  hospital  either  for  fever  or 
surgical  cases ; that  there  are  many  cases  where  weaving-,  &c.,  must  cease  at  home  to  prevent 
noise  or  to  afford  attendance,  and  that  hospitals  for  districts,  consisting  of  several  parishes, 
under  careful  and  constant  inspection,  would  be  very  desirable ; they  would  not,  nor  would 
the  surgeon,  wish  in  general  much  discretionary  power  to  supply  nourishment,  such  power 
has  been  given  in  cases  of  cholera,  but  generally  is  subject  to  abuse  ; it  would  be  useful  if 
vested  in  a parish  committee.  Here  the  people  make  more  applications  to  the  dispensary 
than  when  first  established,  but  the  majority,  through  pride,  prefer  paying. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  J.  Cummin g,  farmer.— ltev.  Mr.  Denvir,  palish  priest.— Rev.  J.  Dunseatii,  protestant  curate. 

— The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Green. — Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  farmer. — Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  farmer. 

George  Hutchinson,  esq.,  j.  p. — Dr.  Moore. — Charles  O'Hara,  esq.,  j.  Mr.  W.  Orr, 

shopkeeper.— Mr.  S.  Perry,  farmer.— Surgeon  Reynolds — Mr.  R.  Rowan,  farmer Surgeon 

Taylor.— Mr.  B.  Thompson,  farmer.— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper.— Dr.  Thompson. — 

Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper. — Police,  labourers,  &c. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  relief  of  those  poor  families  who  through  sickness  have  become 
destitute.  It  is  common  in  such  cases  for  two  respectable  neighbours  to  go  round  to  make 
collections ; contributions  are  made  in  food  and  money  often  amounting  to  the  value  of 
2 1.  or  3 1. 

There  exists  a great  unwillingness  among  the  poor  to  nurse  their  sick  neighbours  in  cases 
of  contagious  diseases.  Children  are  never  removed  from  the  house ; being  obliged  to  beg 
during  the  parent’s  illness,  has  frequently  the  effect  of  initiating  the  family  into  mendicant 
habits. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  labourer,  after  supporting  himself  and  family,  to  lay  by  from 
his  wages  as  will  provide  for  him  during  sickness.  The  cottier  tenants  and  small  farmers 
are  often  worse  off  than  the  labourers ; there  is  no  loan  fund  or  benefit  society  from  which 
they  might  obtain  relief. 

It  is  considered  desirable  that  a power  to  provide  food  and  fuel  for  the  indigent  sick  should 
be  vested  in  a parish  committee. 

The  medical  practitioners  would  not  be  willing  to  have  the  control  of  it  vested  in  them- 
selves. Recklessness  is  very  rarely  observed  to  be  produced  in  the  labourer  by  sickness, 
though  by  it  his  few  comforts  are  often  destroyed. 

It  constantly  happens  that  a man  continues  to  work  who  has  been  attacked  by  sickness, 
seeing  he  has  no  relief  to  look  for  from  any  other  source,  and  he  thereby  increases  the 
disease,  and  often  disables  himself  for  life. 

There  are  no  complaints  respecting  the  management  of,  or  attendance  at  the  dispensary, 
except  that  recommendations  are  too  easily  procured,  and  many  who  obtain  gratuitous 
assistance  are  well  able  to  pay  for  medical  attendance.  The  district  of  the  dispensary, 
extending  for  nearly  four  miles  round  the  town,  is  considered  too  large  for  one  physician. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Hugh  Anderson,  esq. — Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of 
dispensary.— Rev.  Hugh  Hamilc,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Huey,  farmer. — Mr.  S.  John- 
ston, farmer. — Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  W.  M‘ Mullen,  grocer. — James 
Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate — Rev.  James  Morewood,  rector  of  Dunluce — Rev.  James 
OHara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick. — Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper. — W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer. — 
Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker.— Several  of  the  police,  &c.  &c. 


There  is  no  certain  fund  to  assist  the  poor  who,  through  sickness,  have  become  destitute ; 
co  lections  are  occasionally  made  for  this  purpose  through  the  country,  but  they  are 
uncertain.  Great  difficulty  exists  in  procuring  attendants  on  those  sick  of  contadous 
lseases,  as  the  wages  of  nurses  are  very  high,  and  there  is  no  hospital  for  such  within  thirty 
es.  It  is  not  known  whether  alms  asking  during  sickness  leads  to  subesquent  men- 
lcancy,  but  destitution  is  frequently  the  result  of  continued  sickness. 
urom  the  low  wages  they  cannot  provide  for  themselves,  and  generally  the  small  farmers 
un  cottiers  are  worse  off  than  the  labourers,  and,  therefore,  cannot  provide  for  their  families 
Jn  c^se  °f  sickness.  There  is  a loan  fund,  out  of  which  money  is  lent,  by  obtaining  two 
^et‘es  f°r  the  repayment  of  the  same,  to  which  the  wealthier  classes  are  the  only  con- 
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Sick  poor. 
Ulster. 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrctt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 
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Bars.  Carey  and 
Loner  Dunluce. 
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Ulster , 

Count}'  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq, 

Parish  Billy, 
Bar.  Lower  Dunluce. 
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A power  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  giving  assistance  to  those  who  have  v 
certificate  of  inability  to  work,,  would  be  considered  desirable,  but  the  disnp  a cl,sPeusary 
would  not  wish  such  a responsibility  to  be  vested  in  himself  alone.  e»sary  surged 

When  destitution  from  illness  takes  place,  it  frequently  renders  the  labourer 
It  frequently  occurs  that  the  insufficiency  of  the  relief  which  he  is  able  to  , , ess‘ 
continues  him  in  a condition  useless  to  society  and  to  himself  much  longer  tlv»n  k 01% 
would  have  been.  ° n ne  °therwise 

The  management  of  the  dispensary  here  appears  to  give  satisfaction  but  th.  j-.. 
from  the  nearest  fever  or  surgical  hospital  is  thirty  miles,  and  this  is  a great  incoave°!aS“ 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Carrick- 
fergus. 

Town  of  Carrick- 
fergus. 


Mr.  Daniel  Blaik,  merchant.— William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  C vuter 
testant  curate.— Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim.— Admiral  DAwf° 

— Mr.  Samuel  Euskine.— Rev.  Mr.  Flinter,  independent  minister Dr.  Forsythe  physi 

to  the  dispensary.— Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest— Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyteriaWLTr 
—Mr.  Price.— Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  the  county  Antrim  gaol— Mr.  George  Spear 
treasurer  of  the  mendicity.— William  Stewart,  esq.  magistrate— Mr.  William  Stew^' 
surgeon.  ‘ ‘ RT' 


There  is  a benefit  club  or  friendly  society  in  Carrickfergus,  the  subscription  to  which  i- 
1 s.  a week;  it  allows  4 s.  a week  to  sick  members,  and  Hi.  10  s.  after  the  death  of  a member 
and  l l.  10s.  after  the  death  of  the  wife  of  a member,  and  10s.  after  the  death  of  the  child 
ot  a member.  This  society  complained  very  much  of  the  expense  they  were  compelled  bv 
the  legislature  to  incur  in  procuring  the  Attorney  General’s  approbation  of  their  laws  and 
bavins?  them  registered  with  the  clerk  of  the  peace;  the  expense  was,  in  their  case,  five  Guineas 
which  they  considered  a tax  upon  charity.  There  is  a great  difficulty  of  obtaining  nurses’ 
to  attend  the  sick,  m cases  of  infectious  diseases.  The  poor  do  not  like  to  attend  any  but 
their  poor  relations.  The  children  are  seldom  removed  from  the  sick  parent’s  house 
instances  have  often  happened  of  a temporary  sickness  which  has  attacked  the  father 
having  reduced  his  family  to  beggary.  It  is  considered  that  a labourer,  cottier  tenant,  o? 
small  farmer,  can  make  no  provision  against  the  want  produced  by  sickness,  from  his  waves 
or  profits.  The  wealthier  classes  of  residents  are  the  principal  supporters  of  the  friendly 
society,  there  is  no  danger  of  improvidence  being  encouraged  by  the  relief  afforded  to  the 
members  m case  of  sickness;  and  the  committee  was  stated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses 
to  be  the  most  desirable  organ  for  its  distribution.  The  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness 
has  been  known  to  render  a labourer  reckless,  by  destroying  his  few  comforts. 

I he  surgeon  of  the  dispensary  stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  working  class,  and  is 
greatly  praised  by  them.  Great  complaints  were  made  of  the  distance  of  the  county  infirmary, 
ancl  of  the  total  want  of  a fever  hospital.  It  was  thought  that  a parish  committee  ought 
to  have  power  to  give  food,  fuel,  clothing  and  other  necessaries  to  the  sick  poor;  and  that 
the  tunds  for  providing  such  necessaries  ought  to  he  raised  by  parochial  assessment. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Drumaul, 
including  Town  of 
Randalstown. 
Bar.  Upper  Toame. 


r.  Adams,  coach  proprietor. — Mr.  John  Brown,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Bryson,  gentleman.— Mr. 

Cole,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Cooper,  innkeeper. Courtny,  esq.,  under  agent  of 

Earl  O Neill.  Mr.  Thomas  Courtny,  bootmaker. — Mr.  James  Craig,  manufacturer.— Rev. 
- Curoe,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Samuel  Heatly,  vicar. — Mr.  Henderson,  farmer.— Mr. 

M'Auley,  innkeeper— Doctor  M‘Keon,  apothecary,  & Rev.  Thomas  Reid,  seceding  minister. 

—Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer— Doctor  Reesov,  surgeon  of  dispensary— Mr.  Thomas 
Swan,  grocer. 


There  is  no  loan  or  other  fund  from  which  assistance  is  given  to  the  sick  poor.  They 
are  frequently  supported  by  the  charity  of  their  neighbours,  and  by  alms  collected  by 
members  of  their  families.  Their  relations  are  willing  to  attend  them  during  their  illness, 
and  sometimes  remove  and  support  their  cliildren.  It  is  not  considered  that  alms  asking, 
durmo;  sickness,  initiates  a family  into  mendicant  habits.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  a labourer 
to  make  a provision  agamst  sickness.  It  is  thought  that  giving  food,  foel,  &c.  to  all  who 
receive  a certificate  of  inability  to  work,  from  the  dispensary  surgeon,  would  encourage 
idleness,  the  witnesses  would  not  entrust  the  power  of  ordering  food,  &c.  to  any  individual, 
ifiey  fear  it  would  be  made  a great  source  of  fraud.  Such  recommendations  are  now  some- 
times given,  and  relief  received,  from  persons  who  have  some  knowledge  of  the  case.  Reck- 
lessness is  often  the  consequence  of  the  destitution  entailed  on  the  labourer  by  illness.  The 
refusal  ot  relief  to  those  who  are  ill,  and  unable  to.  procure  the  necessary  nourishment, 
frequently  prolongs  their  illness,  and,  in  the  end,  entails  a greater  burden  on  the  community- 
ifie  dispensary  here  is  not  held  m high  estimation;  many  have  withdrawn  their  sub- 
scriptions ; both  the  protestant  and  roman  catholic  rectors  have  ceased  to  be  connected 
with  it. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev  N A lkxander,  presbyterian  minister — Rev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  John 
How>'  cotton  manufacturer.— Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer. — Rev.  William 
Lvnghridge,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  William  M'Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden.  — 
Mr  James  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  John  Sefton,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — And 
several  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  the  sick  poor,  nor  any  loan  fund ; but 
the  poor  are  willing  to  attend  the  sick  in  contagious  diseases,  but  do  not  generally  interfere 
in  removing  and  supporting  the  children  of  such,  except  the  case  of  relatives.  Sometimes 
collections  of  provisions,  &c,  are  made,  but  this  is  very  uncertain.  Almsgiving,  during 
sickness,  has  not  been  found  to  have  the  effect  of  initiating  the  family  into  mendicant 

^The  former  observations  as  to  the  ability  of  a labourer  to  lay  by  part  of  his  earnings,  to 
provide  against  emergency,  also  applies  here.  There  are  no  friendly  societies  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, by  contributing  to  which  the  poor  can  ensure  a maintenance  during  sickness. 

It  is  not  considered  that  it  would  be  prudent  to  give  food,  fuel,  &c.  to  those  of  the  working 
classes  who  had  received  a dispensary  certificate  of  the  surgeon,  declaring  them  to  be 
incapable  of  working,  as,  no  matter  how  honourable  the  individual,  he  might  be  easily 
imposed  on. 

The  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  is  not  often  the  cause  of  destroying  the  comforts 
of  the  labourer,  and  rendering  him  reckless. 

The  poor  who  are  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  themselves,  in  cases  of 
illness,  remain  in  a condition,  in  which  they  must  be  useless  to  the  community  and  them- 
selves, much  longer  than  they  otherwise  would  be,  as  there  is  no  dispensary,  excepting  the 
one  at  Cramlin ; and  that,  and  the  residence  of  a subscriber,  is  so  distant  from  many  places, 
that  it  is  of  little  use,  except  when  the  patient  happens  to  be  near  the  residence  of  a sub- 
scriber or  the  surgeon. 

There  is  no  particular  complaint  with  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor  by  the 
surgeon,  or  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  relief,  &c. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Black,  surgeon. — Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Henry  Cumming,  rector  of  Ballyclug. 
— George  Dugan,  shopkeeper. — William  Gehan,  esq.,  magistrate  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 
estate — Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister.—  Rev.  Bernard  M'Auley,  parish  priest. — 
Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper.— John  Patrick,  surgeon — Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  pres- 
byterinn  minister.  — John  Ross,  surgeon. — Rev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister. 
— John  Tellet,  shopkeeper. — John  Watson,  shopkeeper.  — John  Wilson,  farmer.  — Dr. 
Young.- -Together  with  a large  number  of  farmers,  labourers,  police,  &c. 

There  is  no  fund  for  affording  assistance  to  families  who  have  become  destitute  through 
sickness.  The  respectable  neighbours  generally  go  round  and  collect  subscriptions  for 
a sick  family.  This  is  done  at  the  commencement  of  the  sickness,  and  it  is  common  to 
collect  as  much  as  2 1.  on  these  occasions;  if  the  sickness  lasts  long,  begging  and  the  men- 
dicity allowances  (there  given  more  largely)  are  the  only  resources  of  the  family,  thus 
introducing  mendicant  habits,  which,  though  afterwards  partially  laid  aside,  are  never 
eradicated  or  forgotten.  The  relations  are  frequently  kind  in  attending  ; but,  in  consequence 
of  the  children  not  being  removed,  contagion  seldom  leaves  a house  till  it  lias  visited  all  the 
inmates.  & fa 

Tlie  wages  of  a labourer  would  not  admit  of  his  laying  up  any  provision  against  sickness, 
tli 6r  ?uPPordntj  himself  and  family.  The  cottier  tenants  and  small  farmers  are  worse  off 
the  labouring  population.  There  is  no  loan  fund  or  benefit  society  in  the  parish. 

It  6 Pans.llioners  w°tdd  prefer  to  have  the  distribution  of  food,  fuel,  &c.  in  case  of  sickness, 
together  in  their  own  hands ; they  have  found  that  the  readiness  with  which  allowances 
ave  been  given  by  the  mendicity  to  sick  poor,  has  tempted  families  to  feign  a longer  con- 
nuance  of  sickness  than  was  really  the  case ; they  would  retain  the  power  altogether  in  the 
an  s of  rate-payers  of  the  parish,  as  the  best  means  of  preventing  imposition. 
rend31}/1168  destihfti°n  caused  by  illness  destroys  the  few  comforts  of  the  labourer,  and 
hav  61  s “p11  reckless ; and  sometimes  sickness  has  been  a lesson  to  a family,  by  which  they 
e profited.  Relapses,  the  crippling  of  limbs,  and  even  the  loss  of  life,  are  the  frequent 

consequences  of  the  refusal  of  relief  to  the  sick  poor. 

kind  616  1Sp  disPensary  Ballymena ; but  the  want  of  it  has  been  less  felt  from  the 

to  thDeSS  l medical  practitioners  in  the  town,  who  never  refuse  medicine  or  attendance 

able  t S1°k  P?01'  ^ was  *he  observation  of  one  of  the  clergy  present  that  those  who  were 
and  ft  *01  a doc*or  never  had  more  than  one ; but  the  poor  had  always  more  than  one, 
nractft'611  la<^  ^em  ; they  were  never  denied  advice,  and  frequently  went  from  one  medical 
„„  j°ne.r  5°  another ; and  changed  their  advice  without  any  reason.  Still  it  was  the 
to  rpra  • °Pmion;  that  the  tax  on  the  medical  practitioners  is  such  as  the  public  had  no  right 
quire ; they  were  therefore  anxious  that  a dispensary  should  be  established,  and  that 
XX  the 


Sick  Poor. 
Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examination!,  taken  by 
C.  W . Barrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  denary. 
Bar.  Upper  Mttssa- 
reene. 


Parishes  of  Kirkin- 
riola  and  Ballyclug, 
including  Town  of 
Ballymena. 
Baronies  of 
Lower  'J'oomc  and 
Lower  Antrim. 
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Sick  Poor. 
Ulster , 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Barrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


Parish  of  Larne, 
part  of  Villages  of 
Invermore  and 
Itmcrbey. 

Baronies  of  Upper 
Glenarm  and 
Lower  Belfast. 
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the  surgeon  of  it  should  he  well  paid.  Some  objected,  that  dispensaries  are  oft 
jobs,  being  the  cheapest  mode  that  gentlemen  had  for  physicking  their  servants  and1 
facturers,  their  artisans.  All  were  more  unanimous  in  their  wish  to  have  a fever  t,ma?u' 
established,  with  a ward  for  the  reception  of  accidents.  hospital 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

• Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister — Mr.  A tkinson,  treasurer  of  the  mendicity Archi 

bald  Barclie,  esq. — Dr.  Blair.— U.  Burke,  esq— Rev. Mr.  M'Clouohv,  seceding  minister 
Solomon  D arcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace.— Mr.  Garcii,  shopkeeper — Rev.  S.Gwvnne,  protested 
rector.— Dr.  Kirkpatrick.— Malcolm  M'Neill,  esq. — Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian 
minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister — Mr.  Robinson,  farmer. — Mr.  Simpson— 
Mr.  Smiley. — Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  a benefit  society,  each  member  of  which  pays  1 d.  a week,  and  is  allowed  Is  6d 
or  1 s.  8 d.  a week  during  illness.  The  relations  and  friends  of  the  sick  do  not  remove  the 
children  from  the  house,  nor  are  they  very  willing  to  attend  the  patient ; by  the  children  being 
left  in  the  house,  the  disease  often  runs  through  the  whole  family.  In  many  instances  the 
family  is  obliged  to  beg ; and  being  “ reduced  by  sickness  ” is  often  given  by  beggars  as  the 
cause  which  first  drove  them  to  beggary. 

The  wages  of  a labourer  or  the  profits  of  a cottier  or  small  former  would  not  enable  either 
of  them  to  lay  up  a provision  against  the  time  of  sickness. 

The  better  orders  often  put  the  names  of  poor  individuals  on  the  benefit  society  list,  and 
pay  the  weekly  subscription  for  them. 

The  witnesses  wished  that  a power  of  ordering  relief  in  food  or  fuel,  to  be  defrayed  by 
parish  funds,  should  rest  with  the  parish ; they  would  be  unwilling  to  trust  such  a power  in 
the  hands  of  a surgeon  of  a dispensary.  The  medical  practitioners  testified  the  great  want  of 
these  articles  among  the  poor,  and  that  medicine  was  often  sent  to  houses  where  sustenance 
was  the  thing  wanted. 

The  destitution  caused  by  short  illness  often  deprives  the  labourer  of  all  the  trifling  com- 
forts he  previously  possessed,  and  renders  him  reckless. 

The  surgeon  of  the  dispensary  is  held  in  very  good  estimation  by  the  working  classes;  a 
complaint  was  made  of  the  too  great  facility  of  obtaining  medical  relief;  a master-manufac- 
turer or  a landlord  subscribed,  in  order  the  ouc  to  physic  his  operatives,  and  the  other  his 
tenantry  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  If  a poor  man  complained  of  the  hardness  of  the 
times,  or  a poor  widow  of  the  number  of  her  children,  whatever  the  grievance  or  sufferance 
may  be,  the  universal  cure  was  a letter  to  the  dispensary.  The  dispensary  doctor  does  not 
attend  women  in  lying-in,  and  this  is  thought  a hardship  on  the  poor,  as  such  is  the  principal 
time  when  medicine  is  required ; at  other  times  food  is  said  to  he  the  best  cure. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— — Mr.  Charles  Black,  farmer. — Rev.  Marcus  Balloon,  rector. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  woollen- 

Parish  Layde.  draper — William  Haughton,  esq Mr.  D.  M‘Allister,  publican. — Mr.  D.  M'Allisteii, 

Barony  woollen-draper. — Mr.  James  M'Auley,  publican Dr.  M'Donald,  dispensary  surgeon.— Alex- 

Lower  Glenarm.  ander  M ‘Donnell,  esq. — Rev.  John  M‘Kenna,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  but  sometimes  collections  for  such  pur- 
pose are  made  through  the  country,  often  amounting  to  15  s.  The  children  are  never 
removed  from  the  house  where  the  parent  is  ill.  The  poor  are  not  willing  to  attend  the  sick, 
except  near  relations.  It  is  not  considered  that  being  obliged  to  depend  on  the  bounty  o 
others  during  illness  leads  to  mendicancy. 

It  is  thought  that  no  saving  can  be  made  by  labourers,  particularly  if  they  have  families. 
Cottiers  and  small  farmers’  profits  are  too  trifling  to  allow  of  any  savings  being  made  ; they 
are  stated  to  be  generally  much  worse  off  than  labourers.  There  is  no'  friendly  society  or 
loan  fund  from  which  relief  might  be  obtained. 

A discretionary  power  of  ordering  food,  fuel,  See.  to  the  indigent  sick  if  placed  in  a com- 
mittee appointed  annually  by  the  parish  would  he  very  desirable,  much  more  so  than  if  vest 
in  the  dispensary  surgeon,  as  such  power  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  any  single  mdivi 
would  be  liable  to  abuse.  The  destitution  caused  by  illness  often  renders  the  a, 
reckless,  by  destroying  his  few  comforts ; several  instances  were  stated  of  persons  havujjj 
been  greatly  retarded  in  their  recovery,  inconsequence  of  not  being  afforded  proper  i » 
and  of  their  families  being  obliged  to  suffer  great  hardships  and  inconveniences  in  atten  & 
on  and  administering  to  their  pressing  wants.  , 

The  dispensary  gives  general  satisfaction,  but  the  distance  of  the  county  infirimpy  a“  ^ at 
absence  of  any  hospital  for  contagious  diseases  are  greatly  complained  of.  There 
present  in  the  parish  six  cases  of  fever  in  one  cabin. 
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Sick  Pooh. 


R k esq  magistrate.— Mr.  Edwaud  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society.— 
Henderson  ’ rotestant  curate — William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down.— Mr. 

Rev'K‘  m<Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society.— William  CouLsoN,esq.  diaper 
Robert  gAMUEL  Gamble,  present  churchwarden.— Mr.  John  Gillburn,  grocer  and 

manu  ac  ^ Henderson,  presbyterian  minister. — Edward  Johnston,  esq.  magistrate — 

U'C  Tu  Montgomery, farmer,  Ballinderry.— John  Mooney, publican  and  farmer.— Mi-.Francis 
<17  LI  Y clerk  of  petty  sessions — Mr.  John  Read,  late  churchwarden.  —Rev.  H.  Smith, 
° FLA  catholic  clergyman.— The  very  Rev.  James  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross.— Mr.  James  Ward, 
secretary  of  charitable  society.— Thomas  Withered,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — With  many 
others  in  conversation. 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W . Borictt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Lisburn. 
Barony 

Upper  Massarcene. 


There  is  a ladies’  society  for  clothing  the  poor,  and  the  charitable  society  relieves  some. 

Th  e is  no  loan  fund;  nurses  are  employed  in  the  fever  hospitals;  the  poor  would  in 
<r  end  attend  their  sick  relatives ; alms-asking  during  the  sickness  of  the  head  of  the 
family  frequently  initiates  the  family  into  mendicant  habits. 

The  wao  es  of  the  labourer  might,  by  prudence,  admit  of  his  laying  by  as  much  as  would 
rovide  for  him  during  sickness  after  subsisting  himself  and  family ; but  the  excessive 

imber  of  public-houses,  andt  he  inducements  and  temptations  to  drink,  are  a great,  hindrance 
to  savin"'  The  curriers,  shoemakers  and  other  mechanics  have  instituted  societies,  the 
contributors  to  which  insure  a maintenance  for  themselves  during  sickness,  but  the  societies 
are  very  limited  in  their  operations ; there  are  none  such  among  the  labourers. 

It  is  considered  that  the  giving  food,  fuel,  &c.  to  such  persons  as  the  dispensary  surgeon 
might  certify  as  being  incapable  of  working,  would  not  be  a useful  measure,  and  we  would 
not  be  willing  to  intrust  any  individual  with  such  power. 

The  destitution  caused  by  a short  illness  is  not,  generally  speaking,  the  cause  of  destroying 
the  few  comforts  of  the  labourer,  and  does  not  render  him  reckless. 

The  dispensary  is  connected  with  the  infirmary,  where  the  surgeons  attend  two  days  in 
each  week,  and  there  is  a daily  attendance,  at  eleven  o’clock,  for  urgent  cases;  to  obtain 
relief,  a ticket  from  a subscriber  is  required,  and  can  be  easily  obtained. 

The  attention  in  this  department  appears  to  give  general  satisfaction  to  the  poor. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Boyd.— Rev.  Mr.  Creery,  rector. — Mr.  William  Hill,  shopkeeper. — Dr.  Knox. — Rev.  _ 

Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister.  — Mr.  Samuel  M'Allister,  shopkeeper.— Charles  Romoaw^ 

M ‘Gil downey,  esq.,  j.p.—  Alexander  M ‘Neill,  esq.  j.  i*. — Alexander  Miller,  esq.  Dr.  ^aUpcaUlc.  °' 
O’Neill. — Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer.  Kar_ 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor;  their  neighbours  collect  alms  for  a - 
sick  family,  and  18  s.  or  ll.  has  been  obtained  in  this  way  by  a few  hours’  begging.  The 
destitution  of  a sick  family  has  been  increased  on  some  occasions  by  the  father  being- 
obliged  to  leave  his  work  and  remain  at  home  to  attend  to  them.  Collections  made  at  the 
commencement  of  the  illness  last  but  a short  time;  .such  of  the  family  as  are  not  confined  by 
illness  are  obliged  to  go  out  and  beg,  and  habits  of  mendicancy  are  introduced  into  families 
before  known  as  most  industrious  and  independent.  There  is  no  loan  fund.  The  poor  are 
unwilling  to  attend  in  cases  of  contagious  disease ; they  do  not  remove  the  children,  and  thus 
all  members  of  the  family  become  in  general  infected. 

A labourer  cannot  lay  by  for  sickness,  nor  can  a cottier  or  small  farmer.  Cottiers  are 
indeed  worse  off  than  labourers,  owing  to  the  extremely  high  rent  at  which  land  is  set.  There 
are  no  benefit  or  friendly  societies  in  the  neighbourhood. 

The  physicians  of  the  town  would  prefer  vesting  in  the  hands  of  a committee  of  the 
panshioners  a power  of  granting  food,  fuel,  See.  to  the  sick ; and  they  are  of  opinion  that  such 
a power  should  be  given. 

, destitution,  caused  by  illness,  frequently  renders  the  labourer  reckless.  After  rising  from 
the  bed  of  sickness,  weak  in  health  and  without  food,  with  all  his  little  property  pawned  and 
fus  family  beggars,  the  poor  man  commonly  falls  into  a morbid  state  of  mind,  and  either 
smks  altogether  or  becomes  desperate  and  drunken.  Relapses  in  sickness  are  common, 
which  a timely  supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life  would  have  effectually  prevented,  and  thus 
e public  in  the  end  are  losers  by  the  want  of  a provision  for  the  sick. 

The  dispensary  surgeons  are  well  spoken  of. 
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Sick  Poor. 


inquiring 


U Uter, 
County  Antrim. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Examinations  taken  bj  Thomas  Brinnie,  esq.  magistrate. — Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector—  M.-  n 

schoolmaster— Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer Rev.  Mr.  Hamit  t™  t °BEllT  ElI)Ea, 


C.  W.  Borrctt.Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Resharkin. 
Bar.  Kilconway. 


.... 4, I..ugisi.iuuc.— sxcv.  vt  ill i am  uickson,  rector Mr  R0rp 

schoolmaster— Mr.  Ronani-  Geier,  ftrmer—Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton  presbrte  ' ” ' 
Patrick  Harry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Paul  Hekry,  farmer  and  shoot™, 

Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Michael  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper  -Jon," i, 
fanner  and  shopkeeper— Jour  M'Kirley,  farmer  and  shopkccper—Rev  jp  ™ C°U°“’ 
priest— Mr.  Jons  M'Waters,  late  churchwarden— jour  Scott,  fnrmei  and  shoUlrLl”’  i“i4 
James  Smyth,  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbjtermn  minister.  P*eeper._ u,. 

There  is  no  fund  for  tile  relief  of  tile  sick  poor ; collections  are  frequently  mad.  f .1 
among  their  neighbours,  but  these  are  very  uncertain  in  their  amount.’  5b?«S±I’ti» 
to  attend  their  own  relatives,  even  m cases  where  the  disease  is  contagious  Ti " 
to  remove  the  children  from  the  infected  house.  ■ b 11 15  not  usual 

. .LT"gmn  the  bounty  of  their  neighbours  during  sickness,  has  not  been  observed  tnh, 
had  the  effect  of  initiating  a family  into  mendicant  habits.  R 0 Bave 

. °°nside™e  *!“  wi*g“  of  tte  labourer,  it  is  not  thought  that  lie  can  save  anv  thine  ■ 
sickness;  tile  witnesses  were  divided  in  their  opinions  on  this  subject,  thougf/in  JcCr* 
tncts  where  he  rates  of  wages  were  the  same,  the  unanimous  opiuioi 
to  a married  labourer,  quite  impracticable.  v nS  was> 

Among  tile  cottiers  and  small  farmers  there  were  very  general  complaints  of  hid, 
for  poor  land  and  great  fear  lest  any  new  rate  or  tax  should  he  impo3 Z Om  I v£ 
thm  the™  not.  ,sufflclellt  c“P,tal  to.  employ  labourers,  whence  it  was  reasonably 
that  they  could  not  make  any  savings.  There  is  no  loan  fond  or  friendly  societv  fm  ! , 
assistance  might  be  obtainei  In  tins  parish  there  is  no  dispensmy,  S dm  £ 
in^thfSpeiS  m’  “'mera  anCl  peepers  tlnn!  othemise ; the  JXto 


Par.  Ticknmcraven, 
Town  of  Glenarm. 
Barony  Lower 
Glenarm. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector— Mr.  Georoe  Hallaear-M,.  Hakra,  dork  to  seneschal  of  .ha—. 

!*  Tt/f  UI^-  ev-  George  M‘Caugiilf.y,  presbyterian  minister Mr.  James  M'Faoi, 

n (,  r‘  ILI,IAM  ART1N’  farmer- — Kcv.  A.  Montgomery,  presbvterian  minister.— 
Captam  Servante,  n.  n — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

" indlnoScr«mo?„UiS  *“!'  wh‘Sh  reIief  is  S‘Ten  t0  ^ ™k  poor.  There  is  at  first  a great 
the  whole  fmiilv  nft  16  "!5.lePeiK'ent  P00r  to  beg;  and  while  the  parent  is  lying  on  a sick  bed, 
t^e  of  LS  f f 8'rCat  before  they  consent  to  bccomelnitiated  in  the 

.we. 'il  sicklless  generally  lasts  long  enough  in  contagious  disease,  which  visits 


trade  nf  Wmn  I k +U  .s , ers  8'reat  privations  before  they  consent  to  become  initiated  in  the 
manv  members  fn  ’■  sickness  generally  lasts  long  enough  in  contagious  disease,  which  visits 
Fevers  have  from,.,  +1  Same  " y concessively  to  lay  a foundation  for  Jiabits  of  mendicancy. 

f“milies-  “nd  “>e  almost  certainty  of  this hap- 
Tve,‘  dlscaae  ,s  introduced  into  a house,  renders  tile  noor  verv  unwilling  to  as 


nening  whpnevptwT1  '''  ,ou£h  whole  families,  and  the  almost  certainty  of  this  hi 

house,  renders  the  poor  very  unwilling  to 

house  where  then™  contagious  illness.  Tile  children  are  never  removed  from  L_ 

house  where  the  parent  is  .11,  nor  is  there  any  hospital  to  which  the  sick  can  be  removed. 

an^StWZeSd.f.r.e  !abcrarer  are  n°‘  S'hth  as  to  allow  a saving  to  he  made  as  a nrorahm 
Surer  dest,tatl0n  occasioned  by  illness.  The  small  fottier  is  worse  off  &m  the 

if  WMildcl-  be  Ociiger  of  encouraging  idleness  or  improvidence, 

the  mediil  fotadam  *“*  Were  aPowed  to  ba  Biren  a'a  ■mSiglit  sick  by  the  clergyman, 

have  fatSfo  wf. S’  a;0”mitt5e  of  the  parish;  the  parisl,  howevey  would  wish  to 
miess  oto  a“  t^s  expended.  The  destitution  caused  h, 

conse£encefof°notf< fre<llf?q.tly  haPPa>s  that  the  patient  is  retarded  in  his  recovery  in 
frequently  nroduees  d..th  a want  of  proper  sustenance  occasions  a relapse,  and  thus 

frequently  pioduces  death,  and  throws  widows  and  orphans  on  the  alms  of  the  public. 

tim^ymXafSr80175  many  P00r  *n  Glenarm  have  been  crippled  for  life  for  want  of 
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Sick  Poor. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  Ulster, 

• County  Donegal. 

w„,,ni  Battersby,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  J.  Bern.];,  a small  farmer — Mr.  John  Burns,  . 

iiev.  WlLi-*"-1  • 1 . . , - - „ Examinations  taken  by 

former  and  whitesmith— Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper.— Mr.  Samuel  Dinimoug,  p.  f.  Johnston,  E.qf 
farmer.— Mr.  Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper.  — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr.  J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 
Thomas  Harper, farmer.— Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy.— William  Hogan,  labourer.  p&r  cj^rhork 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer.— Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer.— Mr.  David  M'Elvory,  petty  incjutij1)g  Town  of 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate.— Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest.— Francis  Dunfanaghy. 
Magurty,  labourer.— Rev.  Samuel  Mahaffy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church — Rar.  Xilmacrenan. 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish. — Mr.  William  Moffitt,  . 

farmer. Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer. — Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer. — James 

Rankin,  m.d.,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister — Mr.  Bernard 
Roden,  farmer. — Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard — Rev.  Charles 
Stewart, rector.— Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer — William  Stewart,  esq.,  j.  r.,  Hornliead — 

Mr.  John  Wilkinson,  farmer. 


There  is  no  public  fund  of  any  description  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor ; the  relatives 
always  attend  them,  and  the  Rev.  Jos.  Magee  says,  “the  only  fault  I find  with  them  in 
such  cases  is,  that  they  are  too  fond  of  crowding  into  the  houses  of  the  sick  to  give  assistance ; 
they  generally  remove  the  children  to  some  of  the  barns,  and  even  the  poorest  neighbours  do 
their  best  to  assist  their  families.” 

Mr.  Stewart  says,  “ I give  my  labourers  8 d.  per  day  and  10  d.  in  summer,  and  employ- 
ment all  the  year  round ; I give  them  grass  for  a horse,  and  pay  all  their  taxes ; they  all 
occupy  small  portions  of  land,  from  four  to  five  acres  ; every  one  of  them  can  keep  a couple 
of  cows,  and  have  potatoes  enough  for  the  year ; this  quantity  of  land  does  not  include 
their  grazing  land  ; their  situation  is  much  better  than  that  of  the  cottier  tenants,  who  have 
no  land ; their  rent  is  according  to  the  value  of  the  land,  except  that  the  payment  of  taxes 
by  me  is  estimated  in  fixing  it.  The  ordinary  wages  given  to  fanners’  servants,  is  5 1.  a year 
and  victuals.” 

William  Harper,  farmer,  says,  on  the  subject  of  wages,  “ that  the  occasional  wages  of 
labourers,  taken  as  wanted,  is  6 d.  a day  in  winter,  8 d.  in  spring  and  harvest,  and  their 
victuals.”  Mr.  Harper  occupies  about  45  acres  of  land,  and  generally  keeps  one  labourer 
with  a family,  who  occupies  a house,  for  which  he  pays  2 1. ; he  keeps  a cow,  for  which 
Mr.  Harper  provides  grazing ; gets  as  much  potato  ground  as  his  manure  will  suffice  for, 
rent-free  (about  a rood) ; it  must  be  animal  manure,  which  is  very  scarce. 

Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  says,  “ that  the  giving  food,  fuel,  &c.  to  those  of  the  working  classes 
who  had  received  the  certificate  of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  declaring  them  incapable  of  work- 
ing, could  not  encourage  idleness,  would  be  most  desirable,  and  might  tend  to  reduce  the 
expenses  of  the  dispensary.”  F.  M'Guirly,  labourer,  says,  “ I hear  there  are  places  where 
the  poor  have  collections  to  support  themselves  in  cases  of  sickness.  I am  one  of  the 
poorest  labourers  in  the  parish,  and  I would  willingly  give,  according  to  my  means,  a help 
for  such  a plan.” 

Dr.  Rankin  has  observed  many  instances  where  the  patients  would  have  been  materially 
relieved,  had  they  got  such  relief  as  food,  raiment  and  more  comfortable  lodging.  The 
withholding  of  such  relief  from  the  sick  is  often  the  cause  of  ultimately  bringing  a greater 
burden  on  the  parish,  as  there  is  nothing  so  calculated  to  break  down  a family  as  sickness, 
without  the  means  of  getting  regular  relief.  The  dispensary  surgeon  here  is  held  in  high 
estimation.  Francis  M'Guirly,  labourer,  says,  “ Dr.  Rankin  is  a man  that  will  relieve  the 
poor  in  any  way  he  can.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Iwan  Aiken,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  farmer. — Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church-  “ ? 

warden. — Rev.  William  Browne,  roman -catholic  curate — Rev.  E.  M.  Clerks,  curate,  and  Parish 
inspector  of  Lifford  gaol. — Mr.  Andrew  Clerke,  of  Porthall,  a gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  John  01 
Crocket,  protestant  clergyman,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish. — Mr.  John  Greer,  m.  d.,  dis-  ar’  aP  oe' 
pensary  physician,  Lifford. — Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister. — Captain  Humphrey,  — — — — — 
j.p.— Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh. — Mr.  W.  M'Clintocii  Spencer,  secretary  to 
grand  jury  of  county  Donegal.— Rev.  Arthur  M’Hugh,  parish  priest. — Mr.  James  Mahaffy, 
a farmer. — Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner.— Mr.  Joseph  Sharky,  late  church- 
warden, a carpenter. 

There  is  no  fixed  or  loan  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor;  they  are  attended,  in 
cases  of  contagious  disease,  by  their  own  relations,  and  even  strangers,  in  similar  circum- 
stances receive  kind  attention  ; they  are  assisted  both  by  their  poor  neighbours  and  by  what 
the  family  can  collect  by  begging,  but  still  are,  during  illness,  in  a most  deplorable  state. 

^™-s~asking,  during  sickness,  certainly  initiates  the  family  into  mendicant  habits. 

The  labourer  can  scarcely  ever  ‘provide  for  sickness ; nor  has  the  cottier  or  small  farmers 
any  profit  after  payment  of  rent,  which  might  enable  him  to  do  so.  There  are  no  benefit  or 
friendly  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood. 

0. 5.  " X X 3 A provision 
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Sicic  Poor. 
Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonleiga 
or  Lifford. 

Bar.  Raphoe. 


APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

A provision  for  the  sick  would  be  most  desirable  if  accompanied  bv  restriefimio  * 
its  abuse.  Food  and  little  comforts,  after  sickness,  are  more  useful  than  medicine  «TfVent 
system  of  poor  laws,”  said  Captain  Humphries,  “ were  to  come  upon  us  tlu,  L i ,aa7 
tolerable  would  be  an  almshouse  for  the  sick  and  aged.”  ’ onv  “ing 

Illness  is  the  most  direct  and  unavoidable  cause  of  destitution  and  mendicancv 
The  absence  of  sources  of  relief  for  the  sick  poor  must  certainly  be  the  cause  of  tl  • • 
a great  burden  on  the  community ; inasmuch  as  those  who,  through  sickness  were 
become  mendicants,  are  apt  to  continue  the  practice,  when  the  degradation  a,ram  ' d to 
beggary  has  once  been  produced.  on>panying 

There  was  a univerral  expression  of  perfect  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  «l1nM:  * 
dent  of  the  Lifford  Dispensary;  but  Captain  Humphries  said,  “ they  would  rather 
thing  that  my  wife  gave  than  go  to  any  dispensary ; half  the  money  laid  out  in  disne,,  My 
would  do  more  good  if  laid  out  in  medicines  and  judiciously  administered  bv  neriT  if 
understood  the  common  diseases  of  the  country,  and  who  also  gave  them  "warn  dS  , 
other  comforts,  such  as  broth  and  gruel.”  b waim  dlmks  and 

« I have  heard  poor  people,”  (said  Condy  O’Mailley,  a working  man,1)  « often  mn.ni.: 
that  they  never  get  any  but  the  cheap  medicines,  such  as  salts  and  senna.  I haJe  fc 

',antod  O“toroi'  “nd  was  rrfUscd  * top 


Parish  Con-wall, 
including  Town  of 
Letterkenny. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Both,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  r— James  Cochuank,  esq.,  dork  sf 
the  peace,  county  Donegal— John  Devenny,  a working  maion— Many  Devenny,  his  daaeh- 
ter— Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit-merchant— Hannaii  Gallagher,  widow  a Door 

housekeeper— Eev.Mr.GAM”L«,  dissenting  minister  .—Kov.Mr.M'GmaLY.romaii-catholiccml. 

_ ot  Detterkenny.  Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden— Kitty  Heoahthy  widow  a 
poor  beggar-woman— Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  disseniiug  minister'- 
Right  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Gittioan,  roman-catholic  bishop— Susan  M'Lafferty,  a blind  bamur 
woman-FNANCis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Castle  Rea,  a.n.-Mr.  Alexander  Monn,  shook™ 
-Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letterkenny— Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merclianL 
PD  iuwT Bamsay, farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Spratt,  presbyterian  minister— John  Stewaui, esq. 

t,P-AL“rM“  “““““  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  j.  p— George  Strain,  an  old 
mendicant.— William  Wray,  esq.,  of  the  Park,  j.  r. 

fleldBWomorlw  hi °f  0117  V'K  f prese‘^  for  afcdi‘«  reIirf  to  d>»  sick  poor  ; Mr.  Mans- 

no  longer  kept  up ; the  sub- 

friends  “T5  aPPreh?nBi»"s  of  <li»ease.  but  tbey  are  never  deserted  by  tkeir 

matatab,  tE.h  bee‘'  h110™’  Wl'erc  a wllol°  was  “ ‘over,  and  no  member  able  to 

bera?od,r,™dSo°f“npIK1T1’  gra?ta",d  ““oM,  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture,  have  lately 
bi  invS  n«  „ i - y T'  tI"lt  aiasma11  farmers  or  labourers  could  not  be  likely  to  lay 
oy  any  thmg  as  a provision  for  a time  of  want.  1 

inclotW  noTJ;?ueiitcl.u?.i  W there  is  a ladies'  association  for  administering  a loan  find 
givinuontfloYMb  “UOai1Sfdym-teIllIed  to  promote  industry  among  tile  females,  by 
fold  fo iiooi  imoi  P S’ “d  ■ art?Ies  *°  be  made  “P  dotting ; these  are  afterward 
sold  to  poor  pel  sons,  and  payment  is  taken  from  them  in  small  instalments. 


SAVINGS’  BANK  of  Letterkenny. 

Amount  of  Deposits  for  the  year  ending  20th  November  1833, 
with  the  Number  of  Depositors. 


26  - - whose  respective  balances,  on  20th  Nov.  1833,0 
including  interest,  did  not  exceed  £.20  each  -f 
23  - - Above  £.  20,  and  not  exceeding  - 50  - 

4 " R ~ 50 ’ and  not  exceeding  - 100  - 

l - - Above  - 15O,  and  not  exceeding  - 200  - 

Funds  of  the  Ladies’  Association  _ 


9* 


6 i 
4J 


1,348  3 3 l 


or  M?'“tabuto  — t principally  female  servants  and  mechanics : not  a single  small  tenet 
fbofe  20”  “gSt  fte  Sma11  depositors  i there  are  a few  farmers  among  the  depositors  of 


.Pr'  roman  catholic  bishop,  is  of  opinion,  that  it  would  ■ 

should  be  provided  with  food,  fuel,  See.,  when  proved  to 

snrav>i-in5c  oortlCoot.  . 1J a I„ a nnwftf 


bP  ,m7hll!e+SlrabIi  ^ th®. sick  P00°  snouia  be  provided  with  food,  fuel,  See.,  when  provea  10 
aY  a.  dispensary  surgeon’s  certificate ; but  would  not  leave  such  a power 
m the  doctor  s hands,  without  some  proper  check 

“ Mr 
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...»  /]ie  continues),  “ objects  to  this  idea,  on  the  principle  that  all  the  evils  of  Sick  Poor. 

“ Mr-  .vpcssive  population,  and  that  any  thing  calculated  to  increase  that  evil  is  — 

Ireland  arise  fi  family  is  often  in  a great  state  of  destitution,  and  brought  to  the  Ulster, 

objectionable.  sickness  of  °ie  member  of  it . a little  relief,  given  during  a CountyDonegah 

lowest  of  tfie  Sreatest  importance  possible.  A glass  of  port  wine  or  some  other  Exilul-inati(llls  taUcn  by 

time  ot  sicKiie » , often  clo  more  than  all  the  medicine  in  the  dispensary.  I have  often  i\  f.  Joluwton.  Esq. 
little  comfort ,.  ngaries  ave  not  managed  as  well  as  they  might,  and  look  very  like  jobs,  as  J- R-  Barry,  Esq. 
?°USl\lmauvof  those  who  most  require  relief  unrelieved,  because  they  know  not  to  whom  CoW/ 

- 6for  ^commendations,  and  that  an  alteration  m tire  system  is  very  necessary,  even  includi  Town  of 
*n  "Tmlv  ’ 1 provided  there  was  a corresponding  benefit  arising  LettcrJcenmi. 


tol^he1 expensrwore  much  increase.), 
to  the  poor.” 

t M'Kinn  a poor  woman,  says,  “ Doctor  Coote  is  very  good  to  the  poor;  I see  d his 
tried  well  to-day,  but  lie  bears  it  all and  George  Strain,  a poor  man,  says,  “ the 
D t C in  troth  is  a rare  good  man ; it  ayn’t  alone  physic  that  he  gives  to  the  poor.” 


Lettcrkenmj. 
Bar.  Kilmucren 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Baird,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county.— Catherine  Carolin— Francis  Clark,  painter — Mr.  Dillon,  inn-keeper.— Mr.  A. 
Diver,  postmaster.— Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killimard.— Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector. 
_M.  W.  Love,  farmer. — James  M'Clarky,  labourer. — M.  M'Corscaden,  grocer.— Patrick 
M'Diarmid,  cottier.— Anthony  M ‘Don null,  esq.— Mr.  W.  M'Donagh,  merchant— Rev.  Mr. 
M'Hafferty,  roman-catholic  clergyman— Anne  Maguire— Mr.  W.  Markin,  shopkeeper.— 
Patrick  Mullins,  labourer.— Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon— John  Sheehan,  labourer. 
—Dr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles. — Mr.  Tait,  farmer— Rev.  .1.  Thompson, 
parish  minister. — And  others,  mendicants. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  support  of  the  sick  poor  in  the  parish.  The  medical  gentleman 
present,  stated,  that  there  was  no  loan  fund,  but  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  meeting, 
that  nothing  would  be  more  salutary  and  desirable  than  a general  system  of  loan  funds;  it 
WOuld  ‘five  the  labourer  and  the  small  tradesman  an  opportunity  of  raising  occasionally 
a smalffand,  whereon  many  a man  might  set  up,  and  lead  an  industrious  and  comfortable 
life.  Moreover  the  evil  effects  of  the  present  credit  system,  which  is  carried  on  to  too  great 
an  extent,  would  receive,  in  all  human  probability,  a death  blow,  or  at  least  be  materially 
improved,  an  event  which  most  of  the  gentlemen  present  contemplated  with  considerable 
satisfaction.  In  cases  of  contagious  diseases,  the  physician  stated,  that  the  only  difficulty 
he  found,  was  to  keep  the  neighbours  away ; the  people  are  most  docile,  and,  when  they 
are  told  it  would  be  a good  thing  to  separate  the  poor  children  from  their  sick  parents,  they 
vie  with  one  another  to  ta.ke  charge  of  them,  and  be  kind  to  them. 

Mr.  Tait,  a farmer,  observed,  that  when  a person  is  not  able  to  get  on  at  all,  one  of  his 
friends  will  endeavour  to  collect  little  things  amongst  the  neighbours  for  him  ; but  that  he 
never  knew  a person  become  a beggar  because  he  had  got  help,  while  sick,  from  his  friends. 

John  Sheehan,  the  labourer,  said,  “ It  may,  by  chance,  happen  that  the  labourer  may 
have  something  out  of  his  wages,  but  no  labourer  in  Donegal  could  provide  for  the  stormy 
day. . I wish  there  was  some  benefit  society  here,  and  I would  try  and  make  something  to 
put  into  it.  I should  like  such  a thing  well.  Many  a man  has  suffered  much,  and  it  was 
a miracle  that  he  got  up  again  in  the  world;  and,  although  such  things  might  make  one  of 
us  reckless,  I agree  with  the  priest  that  we  ought  to  be  more  wise  than  that.” 

Mr.  Brookes  remarked,  on  this  subject,  “ I have  the  best  possible  means  to  know  that, 
although  the  relief  received  by  the  poor  from  medical  attendance  and  medicine  is  certainly 
valuable  in  many  cases,  yet  where  there  is  a greater  want  of  food  than  of  physic,  the  efforts 
of  the  medical-  man  are  wholly  unavailing,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  those  comforts. 
The  poor  generally  prefer  getting  medicine  and  advice  from  private  families,  from  the  very 
obvious  reason  that  it  is  generally  accompanied  with  more  useful  relief.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  of  several  poor  labourers  and  others,  how  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  medical  attendant,  and  whether  confidence  was  reposed  in  his  medical 
skill.  The  answer  they  received  convinced  them  that,  though,  as  they  expressed  themselves, 
•“  foolish  people  ” might  not  be  quite  satisfied,  yet  they,  as  well  as  all  their  friends,  thought 
Mm  a kind  and  humane  man,  ready  at  all  times  to  assist  them  as  much  as  he  could,  and 
deserving  of  God’s  blessing. 


Parishes  of  Donegal 
and  Killymard. 
Town  of  Donegal. 
Baronies  of  Ban- 
nagh  and  Tyrhvgh. 
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Sick  Poor. 
Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Julinston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Fa/ian, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Town  of  Buticrana. 
Bar.  Ennishowen. 
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jor  inquiring 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Bell,  farmer.— Thomas  Boldrick,  churchwarden,  tanner j0SrPir  rn 

keeper  and  churchwarden.— James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant,  Bandanna  P CH*AHe>  shop. 
J.  p.,  Buncrana.  Jeremiaoii  Devh.y,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Buncrana  "tT"  PA“ttr> 

Doherty,  it. c.  c.  of  Fahan.-The  Itcv. Doherty  r.c.c.  of  Cion  The  Rev 

IIERTY,  farmer,  and  collector  of  county  cess.— Patrick  Doherty  j on"yRPansh'~C°N  Do- 
Patrick  Doherty,  county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper,  Buncrana—Mr  ® "arrack.  farmer... 
rent  agent,  Glen  House.-Dr.  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  di.spensary.-PAX‘RICK  F^El  D°H£R**, 
Buncrana.— The  Rev.  William  Hawkshaw,  rector  of  IWr  FeI.en  Jp?. 
keeper,  Baod.mn.-The  Hey.  Mr.  Saiv,  it.c.c.  of  Dyscrtoguy  parish  _j0"l 
mer  Mr.  M'Dohekiv,  rent  agent,  Glen  Hoiise.-WttnintfM.G,l'..r,,  r L‘1"0""SI'f‘r- 
Edward  Magikk,  it.  c.  priest — Chahlis  Norman,  c«n.,  j. ’,n'“'“"'~The8tv, 
O’Donnell,  p.  r.  of  Clonmnnny  parish— Dominick  O'DonneL  Coclt  Bin  v"’'  'V'UU“ 
kick  O'Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  fanner,  Buncrana— Constantine  0’H»‘  armer— !'«• 
Petty  Sessions— The  Hey.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector  of  Lower  ‘u  **  * 

and  traders  appeared  at  tiic  meeting  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  ' “ " 

Drt.  Ev.vNs  says,  there  is  no  fund  for  affording-  assistance  to  those  who  , I i ■ , 
may  become  destitute.  c WUo>  tllr°ugh  sickness, 

The  poorer  classes  invariably  eyincc  the  greatest  kindness  to  all  their  sink . . 

feeling  more  general  than  anxiety  to  attend  the  sick  ; the  only  diffiiX,  ft  , * * 
keep  their  relatives  and  friends  away  from  persons  afflicted  witf  viS  JnSom 
I.  fact,  no  words  can  possibly  describe  the  feelings  of  affection  mailt ^stedw 
class  under  such  emergencies,  towards  one  another.  Sometimes  alms  askhin  ft  * l*!* 
of  sickness,  m, hates  a finely  into  habits  of  mendicancy,  but  itU  o f ye^l’otSf1' 
The  rate  of  wages  generally  given  to  the  labouring  classes  will  not  admit  of  .1,  ■ 
any  thing  at  all  for  a time  of  emergency.  It  is  thought  that  if  hW.,%,  i , S™S 
were  established,  and  properly  reaulated  in  tile  neioblviih-h/wl1  ’ ^L  le^t  c.^s  or  societies 
having  tegular  employed, 

■^r‘  Evans  thinks  such  relief  for  the  sick  poor  as  fuel  fond  ft™  ui.  n 1 
control  of  a committee,  distinct  from  that  of  the*  dispensary-  andtlnt’tl ’ ould,  b®  imderthe 
comforts  during  sickness  frequently  ralqccs  tile  litlLrer  to  dostitodon  "* 

We  have  spoken  to  several  of  the  working  classes  on  the  suliict  r , r,  , 

were  extremely  grateful  to  Dr.  Evans  who  bvall  „,nfc  h,lbJfcct  oi  medicd  relief,  who 

frequently  goes  out  to  attend  them  at  great  cLsmces  ' ‘ 1U°St  atteutive  to  the  P00r>  and 


Parish  Innisktcl, 
Lower. 

Bar.  of  Bannagh 
and  Boylagh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  JSxaminalitm. 

CEaklv  C«“.  laaiskuel — The  He,.  Daniel. 

Daniel  M’Divett  ,1 . , NT',0NV  Gamaohm,  farmer— Mr.  Auouna  Him,  tab 
Russell,  esq.,  agent  to  Lort^Conyugham.  S“'0M— P*T1““  fa™er-S„,s,T 

though  their  neiidlbours^^ex^ed’^T*80.^,  -'0r  1'eIlev'nS  tile  sick  poor  and  their  families, 
knew  many  fSb,  rX™l  W l S‘y  a“<a't‘™.to  Daniel 'M’Divett  said,  that  he 

by  any  po«iS^bkyI,W>HwtStin,^M1?  ''T  tllis  1>ilrt  of  the  country>  coulli  not 

Mr.  Rusself stated  ttIiafat^dre1iiiHnbdt0  ft?1  I)rov'(''ng  for  the  necessitous  sick, 

often,  with  great  caution  P-iven  -wr"  and  ,^ouut  Charles  dispensaries,  the  physicians  have 
he  did  not  think  that  anxfimWv  ^ f0Ule  nourishment  to  sick  persons;  and 

dispensing  nourishment  in  man  ^ 1 ° d }’?su^  from  giving  a medical  man  the  power  of 
control  of  a committee.  ’ s w leie  a dispensary  ticket  had  been  obtained,  subject  to  the 

clothing  to  maint^n^thei^sick^rfdat^11*'  ^ ,°ften  known  poor  people  to  have  sold  their 
Mr  Sr;ii  “ A T ; , relatl0ns’  sooner  tlla*  get  help  or  relief  from  their  neighbours, 

eagle,  with  his'winos  spread  ntuf' fl'om  Killibegs  to  Ardni,  he  is  like  a flying 
very  little  benefit  from  him.  ’ * lC  lmks  lfc  t0°  lon&  tllat  lle  stoPB>  so  that  tlie  poor  have 


“*«<i  <0  subscribe  to  the  Killibegs  dispenaur, 
that  he  did  not  think  thev^deriv^?  P {“  hl|  c°unty  derived  from  it.  Mr.  Russell  remarked, 
superintendent  comps  nnfw-li  ' +ian^  ^10m  the  dispensary,  situated  as  it  is.  The 

never  visits  the  people  at  their  n * ^ WGe^  ton^rc*ra>  for  this  parish,  28  miles  in  length ; he 
village  of  Glentee/-  flj  tfie,'j.ow1n  houses.  There  is  no  dispensary  in  the  parish,  or  at  the 
places  the  sick  of  Enishppl  ^ 1 * m.an  attends  at  Ardra,  a distance  of  five  miles,  to  which 

P tne  sick  of  finished  must  repair,  if  they  require  medical  relief. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Air  W Allingham,  merchant. — Mr.  Bartley,  attorney,  Dublin.— Mr.  William  Bell,  publican. 
1 -Is  Crawford,  esq.,  attorney.— Doctor  Crawford,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary. — TheRev.JoiiN 
Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarron.—M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.  r — Rev.  John  Dunbar,  curate  of 

Innismacsaint. Wiliaam  Erskine,  merchant.— Captain  Charles  Fergusson,  j.  p. — Patrick 

Gorrigle,  a small  farmer. — The  Rev.  Gf.orge  Griffith,  curate  of  Kilbarron. — Mr.  Irwin, 
clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballyshannon  mendicity. — Rev:  D. 
Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron — Mr.  P.  Kelly,  brewer. — Mr.  J.  Kerrison,  Bundoran, 
innkeeper  and  farmer. — Rev.  F.  M ‘Donnell,  parish-priest  of  Innismacsaint — Mr.  J.  M‘Gowan, 
merchant.— Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  “ bangbeggar”  to  the  mendicity  of  Innishannon.— Mr.  J.  Mo- 
ri \rthy,  publican. — Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  roman -catholic  curate,  Kilbarron. — Mr.  John  Scott, 
stamp  distributor. — Doctor  J.  Siieii,.— Simon  Sheil,  esq.,  Wardtown.— The  Rev.  G.  Nesbit 
Tredennick,  rector  of  Kilbarron. 

There  is  no  provision  for  them,  except  the  dispensary,  and  a society  of  ladies,  called, 
“ The  Sick  and  Indigent  Room-keepers’  Society,”  in  Ballyshannon,  who  administer  both 
temporal  and  spiritual  comfort  to  the  sick.  There  is  no  loan  or  other  fund  whatsoever. 

The  medical  attendant  said,  that  the  poor  are  always  willing  to  attend  each  other,  when 
sick,  except  in  cases  of  cholera. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  McDonnell  stated,  that  in  cases  of  sickness,  some  members  of  the  family  go 
round,  and  are  considered  to  have  a peculiarly  strong  claim  for  relief. 

As  to  savings  by  labourers,  Mr.  Irwin  stated  it  as  a general  principle,  that  they  may  be 
considered  out  of  the  question,  except  perhaps  with  a few,  who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have 
constant  employment ; but  among  the  small  farmers,  there  may  be  some  instances  of  a little 
accumulation  of  capital ; and  though  their  situation  is  certainly  much  less  destitute  than  that 
of  persons  without  any  land,  they  are  still  miserably  off;  and,  if  one  were  to  judge  by 
appearances,  quite  as  much  so  as  they  possibly  could  be  without  land.  But  there  are  many 
cases  where  the  tenant’s  right  in  a bit  of  land  is  to  be  sold ; when  persons,  not  supposed  to 
have  a guinea,  will  produce  fifty  or  sixty  pounds. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Tredennick  observed,  that,  under  proper  regulations,  he  knew  of  nothing 
that  would  be  more  calculated  to  give  relief  to  the  poor,  than  the  establishment  of  suitable 
arrangements  for  preventing  the  spread  of  disease,  and  all  its  consequences. 

The  medical  attendant  stated,  that  he  had  known  extreme  destitution  produced  by 
illness,  but  most  especially  by  the  want  of  necessary  nourishment  during  the  sickness  and 
recovery. 

He  also  observed,  that  scarcely  a beggar  was  to  be  seen  who  did  not  assign  some  chronic 
affection,  produced  by  neglected  disease,  as  the  cause  of  his  pauperism. 

M'Gowan,  the  “ Bang  beggar,”  observed,  that  the  medical  attendant  did  his  best  for  the 
poor  creatures ; but  it  is  often  they  go  to  him,  when  a belly  full  of  victuals  would  do  them 
more  good  than  salts. 


Persons  xoho  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Andrews,  Killybegs. — Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  Corscadden,  farmer. 
— Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest  of  Killybegs  and  Killaghtee — Mr.  A.  Graham,  church- 
warden, Killybegs. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  farmer. — John  Johnson,  labourer — Andrew  Lyons, 
labourer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  Hugh  M'Briasty,  farmer. — Mr.  Owen  M'Clooky,  foreman  and 
bailiff  on  Mr.  William  Murray’s  estate. — Mr.  W.  M'Entire,  baker — Mr.  J.  M‘Loughi.in, 
farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  M'Mullen,  shoemaker Nicholas  M'Donagh,  esq.,  chief  con- 

stable of  police. — Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs — Mr.  J.  Magratii,  farmer.— 
Mr.  P . Mulranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray’s  estate,  Killybegs. — Mr.  E.  Murrin,  publican. — 
Rev.  G.  Stewart,  rector  of  Killybegs. — Rev.  Charles  Walsh,  curate  of  Killaghtee, — 
Mr.  J.  Watson,  farmer,  Largysallagh. 

There  is  no  provision  whatsoever  for  the  sick  poor ; their  situation  under  such  circum- 
stances is  truly  deplorable  ; and  it  may  be  said,  without  exaggeration,  that  of  the  mendicants 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  more  than  three-fourths  have  become  so,  from  the  effects  of 
sickness,  without  relief,  during  convalescence ; this  was  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Andrews,  as  well- 
°‘  ahthe  others  present.  There  is  no  loan  fund  in  the  parish,  not  even  a pawnbroker’s 
shop.  Dr.  Andrews  stated,  “ I have  generally  observed  so  great  a fear  of  contagion  pre- 
vaihnrr,  that  the  poor  have  the  greatest  unwillingness  to  attend  persons  ill,  in  such  cases; 
and  i have  many  times  been  obliged  myself  to  attend  those  who  were  in  a state  of  extreme 
institution ; but  this  reluctance  extends  only  to  cases  of  fevers  and  cholera,  for  in  all  other 
iseases  they  are  remarkably  kind ; but  fever  has  very  much  prevailed,  and  has  generally 
hension°” UCtiVe  °f  S°  much  destitution  that  is  looked  upon  with  the  greatest  appre- 

Jk®  Tddow  Patten’s  three  children,  of  nine,  five  and  three  years  of  age,  all  go  round  begging, 
and  bring  home  as  much  as  supports  the  family.  She  is  bed-ridden,  and  the  humane 
“ghbours  sometimes  call  and  assist  her,  so  that  she  never  wants  food,  such  as  it  is.  This 
°'5-  y y must. 


Sick  Poor. 
Ulster. 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parishes  of 
Kilbarron  and 
Innismacsaint, 
including  Town  of 
Ballyshannon. 
Bar.  Tyrhugh. 


Parishes  Killaghtee 
and  Killybegs. 
Bar.  Batmagh. 
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Sick  Poor. 
Ulster. 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parishes  Killaghtee 
and  Killy  begs. 
Bar.  Bannagh, 


must,  however,  give  very  bad  habits  to  the  young  children,  though  the  poor  thin,,  jm 
appear  ill-behaved.  F tinngs  did  not 

The  wages  of  the  labourers  in  this  country  would  enable  them  to  get  on  vei  v n c 
was  constant  employment,  but  it  is  not  to  be  counted  on,  and  they  therefore  e-mn  “ there 
any  thing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond  stated,  that,  fortunately,  they  had  Lif  sa.fe 
tenants ; so  that,  as  the  profits  of  that  class  of  persons  never  enable  them  to  lav  1 KW  C°-t'er 
after  subsisting  their  families,  the  most  that  they  can  hope  for,  is  to  stnitwleo 
miserable  existence ; anti  he  was  sorry  to  say,  that  the  situation  of  the  small  a 

very  much  better;  they  seldom  have  leases  of  their  holdings;  they  have  no  sJi?  WaSnot 
culture,  so  that  while  other  countries  are  improving,  our’s  is  stationary.  The  Rm«n  ^ aSn' 
tisfioH  AnblM+inA. «.  „,nni,  u.  ...  ...:n  . ,•  e MUal1  tanuei  is 


satisfied  with  cultivating  as  much  of  his  ground  aslvill  give  Ibi^tiThis  Vaniilv  S' l,fai'mer  is 
• • ' ' ent;  if  the  crop  |rows,  it  is  allVU;  but  the 

n.  more  destitute  even  than  if  lie  lmd  i.,.wi  . r....  i. . . at’  makes 


- towards  paying  the  rent;  (tu  wt;u  ( 

a certain  beggar  of  him,  more  destitute  even  than  if  he  had  no  land  for  lie*  1^  7T 
to  provide  food,  but  rent.  There  are  no  benefit  or  friendly  societies  in  this  ^ 

country.  ' * ier  ot  the 


country. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  stilted,  that  if  there  were  funds  sufficient  to  afford  relief 
food  or  fuel,  to  those  who  received  ccrtilicates  from  the  dispensary  phvsioiaiw  j i ■ 
them  incapable  of  work,  there  could  be  no  doubt  but  that  such  relief  wouVbe  most  dSj* 
but  even  that  degree  of  relief  would  require  extreme  caution,  and 
administration,  m order  to  prevent  abuses.  Mr.  M-Bmrty  said,  there  were  many  1 
where  all  the  little  necessary  clothing  and  food  of  a family  Were  sold  for  the  support  o?£ 
Sick  by  those  who  wished  to  avoid  seeking  for  relief  from  their  neighbours  P * “ 

The  dispensary  doctors  are  hold  in  much  estimation.  The  poor  widow  Patten,  however 
said  Indeed,  your  honor  the  doctor  did  not  come  nigh  mo  this  mouth,  and  what  hS 
me  did  me  very  little  good;  but  I do  not  blame  the  gentleman,  for  physic  can  do  me™ 
service ; it  is  a little  nourishment  I want,  in  this  bed.”  1 3 me  no 

by  D,-A"drem- ihe  rcsidmt 

“ thave  resided  m this  country  nearly  eight  yearn,  and  am  familiar  with  the  state  of  the 
e»e«Pf  m ?!  ?lroaf‘  5f  Tyrhugli,  Boylagh  and  Bannagh.  They  suffer  severely  in  memr 
cases  from  a total  want  of  diet  and  clothing,  especially  bed  clothes.  Indeed,  I Le  seel 

TZtJtbiZl  V b"’  °f(PT"S  T?°Ut  “7  bod  clothes  «*  alt-  1 ™>ld  propose  connecting 
I b 1 bllnT*'f  al'1  w“drob«  m‘h  every  dispensary,  and,  had  ray  means  pennitti 
L*™?  have  PeHfhed  a plan  in  detai  to  that  effect.  To  this  establishment  tire  patienfc 
„ : fP'  rfspgttlbl“  medlca  mail  should  have  access,  as  numerous  persons  arc  attended  by 
Sufi-  p,actl  lonere’  wbom  «»  parties  may  prefer  to  the  dispensary  surgeon ; and  it  not 
the?  are'111?  hal’pen3  tbat  E“*'e»‘s  never  use  the  dispensary  medicines,  from  a belief  that 
should bi that  SUlh!,0,,t  attentT  is  “*  !?■>«■*  to  their  case.  The  diet  and  clothing 
the  ?uh?r,?,?r?d  u T°  ^ **"*  thB  8lU'K“'1 ’ a,ul  'Vore  weekly  visitors,  from 
put  u?r  tt  ?‘,d  rET  <bT*n^>  *"*  atto“U™  w°W  ho  given,  and  a cheek 
snwmn  Of?  r Sl  1 “’1“  , .<*»«•  *°  attanil  the  proposed  institution.  Every 

oS  rich  STT*  '?'?  “ th“  ceutre  of  I*  district,  and  not  attend  more  tZ 

m ,,o  ,'o«  „ ‘'fporrom-y  includes  four  parishes,  and  it  is  impossible  for  nay  one  man  to 

fn  the  sSk  ? ftendanCB'  B1c,l>1:0  th(!  surgeon  resided  here,  the  whole  burthen  of  attendanee 
a fewhnors  ° *?*■*  tor  * fa  the  week,  as  ho  only  attended  for 

a fee  or  cpPm.;t  *?n  dys-  midwifery  cases  no  one  will  attend  or  even  leave  home,  without 
aifcris  relirf  S Sys?lf,i  °“d  ?. 18  ofayfa  » few  desperate  eases  that  the  dispense 
tire  mo  rei  ?v 0 ntbo,  ”»*““>»  «*■»%  given  at  dispensaries  might  be  saved,  J 
tea  a?d  ,d?e  ^ de‘f-r«'  d“*’  bai'loy’  oa‘mea1’  *>»,  potato,  starch,  sugar,  and  occasionally 
reauTsffe  f till?  1 * “ T wotdd ,be  ™qoired,  but  poultry  anil  beef  or  mutton  would  be 
E a stork  }’I°r  6UC'  a parisI!  as  tllis’  101  or  13i  would  suffice  for  a yoar;  and, 
orlO^^Pblfoflfbl1111®  Wrf  Paocored)  ’*  might  be  kept  in  repair,  or  kept  complete  for  81. 
prescriptions  T .!  o’  n a?ut  8 ‘ m’ght  be  saved  by  the  adoption  of  cheap  but  efficient 
fo.  meEe  ■ ond  b,  fl,‘  ° dlsp<;us”‘e8  are  fainted  by  many  who  could  well  afford  to  pay 
loi  medicine  , and  m this  way  the  funds  are  injured.”  . 


Parishes  of  Upper 
and  Lower  Moville. 
Bar.  Ennishowen. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

7:  ™ abington>  curate  of  Lower  Moville — Mr.  John  Barr,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— 

' ' ,r““1-eS’-S“tlemanfarmer._Mr.SAMu,!,.CAas,ioI,Ar,,,anextenSivefam.er.-Mr. 

AK1N’  “"f'  _Rev-  Chaiilvs  Galwev,  rector  of  Lower  Moville.—  Johu  Irwixe,  esq., 
. .,  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary  —Mr.  En  waud  Laiikkv,  shopkeeper  and  farmer—HiBi 
E,  esq.,  j.  n.,  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry.— Mr.  MiArtmuu,  Castle  Carey,  agent  to  Sir 
A.  Chichester,  baronet— Rev.  Waum  M‘Caivirtv,  parish  priest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Movilli. 

Mr.  John  M Devitt  shopkeeper  andfarmer.-Rev M'D.moon,  roman-catholic  corsle 

M rrn  ower  oville.  Rev.  Simon  M'Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Moville  Rev.  Stiwaht  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville.— Mr.  Niai.O'DoiisnTY,  shopkeeper 
MoviUe™.?.110'"^ He— Mr.  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer.-Rev.  John  Stak.es,  rector  ofUpper 

deMhure3™™1" MCeMa‘a  “‘I”*  loan  or  any  “‘her  description,  to  relieve  the  sick  and 

Em  J wb?  is  “ - f Arthnr  h"S  bcen  ,n  the  hab“  of  lend  ing  small  sums  to  Sir  A.  Chicheste* 
sh*?re  “ r?  F“nct:la!ly  'ep“d  ‘hem,  and  derived  great  benefit  therefrom,  lhe 

h aie  generally  attended  by  their  own  relatives,  whose  kindly  feelings  generally 
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fl  ' fear  of  contagion ; they  are  supported  both  by  the  alms  of  their  poor  neighbours,  and 
™eir  jiat  tjie  remainder  of  the  family  get  by  begging,  and  often,  where  sickness,  by  the 
benevolence  of  the  few  respectable  families  who  live  in  the  parish. 

° It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  labourer  to  lay  up  any  store  for  a time  of  sickness,  as  he  can 
lv  when  in  health  and  employment,  barely  support  himself ; the  same  is  the  case  with  the 
small  farmer.  There  are  no  friendly  clubs  of  any  kind,  by  contributing  to  which 
th  poor  man  might  secure  to  himself  a maintenance  during  sickness.  While  all  agree  in 
thinking-  it  most  desirable  that  such  comforts  as  food  and  fuel,  which  are  even  more  essential 
than  medicine,  should  be  given,  both  during  and  after  sickness,  to  those  poor  who  have 
received  the  dispensary  surgeon’s  certificate,  declaring  them  unable  to  work,  while  all  admit 
that  there  is  not  a better  or  more  respectable  man  than  the  present  surgeon  of  the  dispensary 
at  Moville,  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  privilege  given  to  any  single  individual,  without 
check  or  restraint,  would  be  liable  to  abuses,  and  might  lead  to  great  evils,  but,  under 
judicious  arrangements,  it  is  thought  that  there  could  be  no  mode  of  relief  better  calculated 
to  prevent  destitution,  and  all  its  consequences. 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Leer  stated,  that  he  knew  several  cases  where  a little  relief,  after  a long  fit 
of  sickness  would  have  saved  a whole  family  from  great  distress,  and  from  acquiring  habits 
of  begging. 

We  nave  inquired  in  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and  from  the  poorest  persons  whom 
we  could  find  in  the  parish,  as  to  the  character  of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  and  did  not  meet 
a single  individual  who  did  not  express  gratitude  to  Dr.  Irving. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Andrew  Allen,  farmer. — James  Armstrong,  farmer John  Batten,  shopkeeper. — John 

Cochran,  esq.  j.  v.  Edinmore. — Mr.  Cockran,  gentleman,  elder  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 

Robert  Coucaddin,  farmer. — Dr.  Davis,  dispensary  surgeon,  Stranorlar. — Rev.  Mr.  Derin- 

ney,  roman  catholic  curate  of  Stranorlar — David  Doherty,  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Doherty, 
p.  p.  Stranorlar. — William  Fenwick,  esq.  j.  p.  Raphoe. — Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Greer,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden. — Mr.  Gunning,  senior. — Mr.  Gunning,  junior,  shop- 
keeper, Stranorlar. — Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer. — James  Johnston,  esq.  j.  r. — Edward 

Kean,  farmer John  Kean,  farmer. — Mr.  Robert  Kilpatrick,  farmer,  Longhill. — Daniel 

Lynch,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  E.  M'Lougiilin,  farmer. — Mr.  M‘Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar- 
—Ralph  M‘Kenlky,  farmer. — Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Rolleston,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  Smith,  farmer. — Mr.  Speer,  gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon. — Mr.  Spencer, 
farmer,  Mullindrait. — Rev.  J.  Steel,  presbyterian  minister,  Stranorlar. — Henry  Stewart,  junior, 

Trycallen. — Adam  Tait,  farmer Mr.  W.  Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  Kilcordan. — Mr.  W. 

Walker,  land  agent,  Drumboc. — Cormack  and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 

There  is  no  certain  fund,  either  loan  or  of  any  other  kind,  to  relieve  the  destitute  sick. 
Except  at  the  time  of  cholera,  the  poor  have  always  been  willing  to  attend  to  their  relatives. 
If  they  have  any  families,  some  of  them  go  out  to  beg  for  the  support  of  the  others,  and 
very  often,  in  bad  cases,  some  benevolent  persons  go  round  to  the  respectable  inhabitants, 
and  make  a collection  for  them. 

Labourers  in  constant  employment  may  save,  but  they  seldom  do,  as  it  is  not  possible  for 
the  generality  of  them  to  do  so.  Mr.  Stewart  said,  that  cottiers  were  persons  who  held  only 
houses  and  small  gardens,  and  how  they  lived  lie  could  not  comprehend  ; indeed  he  supposed 
mostly  by  plunder.  The  holders  of  from  4 to  10  acres  are  here  considered  small  fanners. 
The  cottiers  certainly  could  not,  though  the  others  might  sometimes  save,  for  their  situation 
is  infinitely  more  comfortable.  There  are  no  friendly  or  benefit  clubs  in  the  neighbourhood, 
to  assist  sick  contributors  to  it. 

Messrs.  Hunt,  Greer,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  thought  such  relief  as  food,  fuel,  &c. 
distributed  to  the  sick  poor,  would  be  most  desirable,  and,  under  proper  checks,  could  not 
be  abused. 

Dr.  Davies  said,  that  nothing  was  more  calculated  to  prolong  illness  than  the  want  of  some 
resource  in  cases  of  extreme  destitution ; recovery  is  retarded,  and,  perhaps,  the  expense  very 
often  increased  in  the  necessity  for  more  medicines. 

Mr.  Stewart  “ opposed  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Davies  to  the  dispensary,  because  he  wished 
tor  a person  of  greater  experience ; but  he  is  a subscriber,  and  frequently  sends  patients  to 
the  dispensary,  and  never  heard  any  complaints  made  against  him  for  want  of  attention,  See.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Alexander,  rector. — Alexander  Baird,  farmer,  33  acres. — John  Bishop,  farmer,  30 
acres — Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  presbyterian  minister, — Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister. — John 

Fullerton,  dispensary  surgeon Daniel  Gilmouii,  farmer,  33  acres. — James  Glass,  farmer, 

4°  acres. — John  Henry,  farmer,  ifij  acres. — Thomas  Maclean,  labourer. — Barney  Mooney, 
farmer  and  under  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’ company. — Daniel  Moore,  farmer,  100  acres.— 

Alexander  Our,  esq.  j.  p. , — Oseland,  esq.  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  company — 

Rev.  Mr.  Rolleston,  curate. — John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 

There  is  no  fixed  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  except  that  by  which  the  dispensary 
supported.  Two  neighbours  generally  go  about  and  collect  for  them,  obtaining  in  money 
5.  Y Y 2 or 


Sick  Poor- 
Ulster. 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  E.  Johnston,  Esq, 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Upper 
and  Lower  MoviUe. 
Bar.  Ennishowcn. 


Par.  Stranorlar, 
including  Towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Ballylophay. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 


County 

Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 


Par.  Anghadowey. 
Bar.  Coleraine , 
Half  Barony. 
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Sick  Poor. 

Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  b' 
C.  W.  Eorrett,  Esq. " 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Augliadorcey. 
Bar.  Coleraine, 
Half  Barony. 


Parishes  of  Cole- 
raine and  Kil/owen. 
Bar.  City  and  Li- 
berties of  Coleraine. 
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or  value  from  15  s.  to  20  s. ; 4 1.  had  been  lately  obtained  with  ease  in  one  dav.  Mr  Tf 
often  undertaken  a task  of  this  kind,  and  was  never  disappointed  ; a second  and  r0WDe  V* 

"s  scarcely  eve 
lbours  are  ah 
lick.  Mr.  Br. 
rsons  then  wi 
take  the:  cliil 

from  unwillingness  to  do  so,  but  because  the  parent  will  not  part  with  them'  ' Tfie  child  ^ 


ri uocwuj  --  -vn-uenaa 

application  succeeds  equally  well,  but  the  latter  is  scuAiiy  N™" 

ill,  would  send  out  his  children  to  beg;  his  neighbours  are  always  readv  tn  . 
office.  Every  willingness  is  shown  to  attend  the  sick.  Mr.  Browne  mentioned  Jw*6  tlle 
„ were  easily  obtained  in  cholera,  and  that  many  persons  then  willin-dv  pvnnso,i  ,’i,  ■ ,.nurses 
order  to  attend  the  sick.  The  neighbours  seldom  take  the  children  of  the  sick  pers 1VeSin 

part  with  them.  tKebj”01 


are  sometimes,  but  rarely,  sent  to  relations. 

Dr.  Fullerton  said,  “ he  had  never  known  an  instance  where  the  smallest  nm™;,  u , 
been  made  for  sickness  by  any  of  the  working  classes.”  The  other  witnesses  agreed 
• and  said  it  would  be  impossible  that  they  could  make  any  such  provision  whil«  ’ 
agreed  that  the  smaller  cottiers  and  small  farmers  were  still  worse  off  owino-  to  tli 
rents,  and  the  decreased  value  of  produce.  There  are  no  benefit  societies  from  winch  X? 
could  obtain  assistance,  nor  any  loan  fund.  Except  in  cholera,  said  Dr  F neither  y 
fuel  is  required,  but  day  clothing  is  much  wanted ; but  their  lints  are  so’ small  anrltP 
inmates  are  so  closely  packed,  that  they  require  fewer  bed-clothes.  Amonu  the  r^T 
classes,  it  was  stated,  that  three  or  four,  or  four  or  five  persons  (some  of  them 
rally  dept  in  the  same  bull.  Mr.  Orr  said,  that  a grown-Sp  l.roZ 

did  so.  I think  that  day  clothing  and  bedding  are  more  required  by  the  pool  than  faj 
borne  comforts,  besides  medicine,  might  be  distributed  in  sickness  amonsr  them  unn,  Vli‘ 
production  of  a surgeon’s  certificate ; but  I would  not  place  tlie  distribution  alWfJr  in 
the  surgeons  hands.  All  cases  must  he  carefully  inquired  into,  as  the  applicants  wouS 
probably  be  very  numerous.  No  case  was  known  where  the  labourer  was  rendered  altogether 
reckless  by  destitution ; sorrow  of  mind  lias  sometimes  produced  drunkenness  but  thi* 
sorrow  has  been  attributable  to  other  causes  besides  destitution. 

Dr.  -Fullerton  said,  “I  believe  the  want  of  clothing  to  be  the  great  cause  of  relapse  in 
fever.  Dyspepsia  and  rheumatism  are  the  two  prevailing  diseases,  and  both  are  attributable 
principally  to  bad  clothing.  The  distribution  of  clothing,  blankets,  See.  in  sickness  would 
be  a saving  in  the  end  to  the  community,  and  would  be  the  most  useful  mode  of  renderincr 
assistance  to  the  poor.  ° 

No  complaint  was  made  against  the  management  of  the  dispensary.  The  poor  esteem 
the  drugs  to  be  as  good  as  they  could  purchase  with  their  own  money,  and  the  attention  of 
the  surgeon  to  the  sick  was  much  commended. 


Persons  teho  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Black,  farmer— Mr.  James  Caldwell,  churchwarden— Dr.  Carson— Rev.  Mr.  Dogherty, 
roman  catholic  priest— Mr.  D.  Dunlov,  shopkeeper—  Mr.  Edward  Giubben,  shopkceper—Mr. 
James  Giubben,  churchwarden— Rev.  E.  Harvey,  rector  of  Coleraine.— Dr.  Huston.-Samuel 
Knox,  esq.  mayor  of  Coleraine— Dr.  Lever— Hue,  uLyce,  esq— Rev.  Mr.  McCormack,  protestant 
curate  of  Coleraine— Mr.  John  M‘Kkk,  churchwarden— Dr.  M‘Nkal,  dispensary  surgeon- 

Rev.  Mr.  Magill,  roman  catholic  curate — Mr.  Wileia m Mark,  shopkeeper Rev.  Mr.  Silleto, 

recLor  of  Killowen. — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  farmer. 


riiEKE  is  no  certain  fund  for  providing  for  the  sick  poor.  In  cases  of  illness,  tw 
respectable  collectors  go  round  to  solicit  charity  for  a family,  and  as  much  as  2 /.  or  3 1.  has 
been  known  to  be  collected  m this  manner.  There  is  no  loan  fund  for  cases  of  sickness  in 
particular.  A 1 — A--J  — ■1-  ... 


The  wages  of  the  labourer,  after  subsisting  himself  and  family,  will  not  admit  of  his  laying 
by  as  much  as  will  provide  for  him  during  sickness ; the  cottier  and  small  farmer  are  often 
much  worse  off  than  the  labourer.  There  are  no  friendly  societies  or  clubs  in  the  neigh- 
our  mod,  by  contributing  to  which  the  poor  can  ensure  a maintenance  during  sickness. 
Certificates,  by  which  food  and  clothing  could  be  obtained  in  sickness,  by  application  at 
some  institution,  are  much  required,  and  the  want  of  them  is  endeavoured  to  he  supplied  by 
small  allowances  from  the  Mendicity.  Medical  practitioners  preferred  that  the  gift  of  such 
certificates  should  rest  with  a parish  committee,  and  not  with  themselves. 

Many  instances  were  known  to  the  medical  gentlemen,  in  which  the  refusal  of  relief  to 
those  who  were  unable  to  procure  the  necessary  supplies  for  themselves,  had  prolonged  their 
sickness,  frequently  caused  a relapse,  and  thus  continued  them  in  a condition  in  which  they 
must  be  useless  to  themselves  ana  the  community. 

There  are  no  complaints  of  the  dispensary  surgeon,  but  the  district  of  the  dispensary  is 
considered  too  large,  the  pay  of  the  attendant  surgeon  too  small,  and  an  hospital  is  stated  Jo 
much  needed  for  the  reception  of  fever  cases,  accidents,  &c. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


-Rev.  Mr.  Bim- 


- farmer  of  8 acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Brown  low,  rector  of  Upper  Cumber.— 1 

presbyterian  minister.-It.  ClKFMU,  farmer  of  30  acres— Mr.  Cum,  agent  to  die 
Fishmongers’  company. 

—Rev.  Mr.  Hayden, 


,y._j.  Cristie,  farmer,  of  21  acres.— Edward  Devine,  shoemaker.— James 
tv  "farmer  of  50  acres. — Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  farmer  of  30  acres. — J amks  Dunn,  farmer  of 

Devi.  , ^ .Griffith,  clerk.— Mr.  Handcock,  farmer  of  27  acres.— 

iqo  aCre^owec  Cumber. — Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  roman  catholic  rector — Mr.  Hunton,  church- 
rector  °_JamesM<Ci0SKFjY}  farmer  of  8 acres.— Tiiomas  M'Gwigan,  carpenter.— John  MTvoh, 

7**  er  of  8 acres. Adam  Miller,  labourer. — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar. — Charles 

Morkison,  farmer  of  8 acres.— William  Mullen,  labourer.— Edward  O’Neil,  labourer.— 
James  Smith,  fanner  of  25  acres. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  assistance  of  the  sick  poor,  but  collections  are  frequently  made 
for  them  among  their  neighbours.  M'Closkoy  said,  « I have  collected  nearly  3 /.  for  an  old 
rodent  in  the  parish,  who  was  ill,  hut  15  s.  is  the  usual  average  of  such  collections.  About 
three  are  generally  made  in  the  year,  but  not  more  than  one  for  the  same  family.  If 
the  collection  is  not  sufficiently  large,  the  family  is  obliged  to  beg.  There  is  a clothing  fund, 
from  which  assistance  is  given  to  the  poor,  and  the  money  is  repaid  by  weekly  instalments 
of  a penny  in  the  shilling.”  Mr.  Dunn  said,  “ I have  often  given  a recommendation 
to  the1  clothino-  fund,  and  become  security  for  the  repayment  of  the  money,  and  was  never 
vet  deceived.”0  No  sick  family  is  ever  left  without  attendance  by  their  neighbours ; but 
is  the  children  are  not  removed,  contagion  frequently  spreads  through  the.  whole  family. 
Even  those  who  from  illness  have  been  reduced  to  beg,  either  personally  or  by  their  children, 

usually  return  to  industry  when  they  have  recovered. 

The  wages  of  the  labourer  will  not  admit  of  Ins  laying  by  any  thing,  so  that,  when  sickness 
attacks  a family,  they  have,  very  rarely,  any  thing  to  provide  for  the  necessary  expenses. 
The  cottiers  and  small  farmers  - are  as  badly,  if  not  worse  off  than  the  labourer,  and  110 
resources  are  open  to  any  of  them  by  which  they  can  obtain  assistance  in  illness.  Food, 
fuel  and  clothing  were  said  to  be  often  more  required  tliau  medicine,  and  it  was  the  general 
opinion  that  funds  should  be  provided  from  parochial  assessment,  from  which  such  assistance 
should  be  afforded,  on  the  production  of  a certificate  from  the  medical  attendant.  I he  poor 
endure  the  utmost  privations  with  patience,  but  in  the  end  are  often  broken  down  by  the 
calamities  to  which  they  are  exposed.  “ I had  20  l”  said  Miller,  “ when  I married  but.  my 
wife  was  sick  for  five  or  six  years,  and  the  money  all  went,  and  then,  when  I grew  old,  1 was 
forced  to  beg.”  . , , • • 

There  is  a dispensary  in  Lower  Cumber,  for  which  there  is  no  difficulty  m obtaining 
certificates.  The  attendance  of  the  surgeon,  and  the  medicines,  were  praised.  The  delay  m 
the  cure  of  the  sick  poor,  and  the  relapses  to  sickness,  occasioned  by  the  want  of  necessary 
or  proper  food,  is  a loss  to  the  public,  inasmuch  as  the  family  suffering  from  this  cause  must 
generally  be.  maintained  out  of  the  public  purse. 


Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrcll,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  Upper  Cumber. 
Bar.  Ti/rJceeran. 


— Mi-.O’Neili 
-Rev.  Mr.  Steen 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

David  Gather,  esq.  j.  p. — Mr.  Cole,  grocer. — Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon — Mr.  Doherty f 
grocer.— Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent. — Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers.  Robert 
Henry,  court-keeper. — Mr.  Hunter,  grocer. — Mr.  Lane,  solicitor. — Marcus  M'Causland, 
esq.  j.  p._ Samuel  M‘Coy,  small  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Donagh,  roman  catholic  curate.- 
Mr.MooDY,  linen-draper. — Mr.  O'Hagan,  schoolmaster. — Rev.  M.Olpiiert,  rector.- 
baker. — Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Proctor,  grocer, 
presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  farmer. 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  poor,  but  there  remains  at  present 
a small  sum  from  one  raised  during  the  time  of  cholera.  Two  respectable  neighbours 
generally  beg  for  the  sick,  the  amount  raised  depending,  in  a great  degree,  on  their  character 
and  influence.  From  6l.  to  7 1.  was  lately  raised  in  this  way ; the  amount  is  sometimes  as 
low  as  10 s.,  but  generally  averages  30s.  Mr.  Porter  knew  30 1.  raised  principally  among 
the  gentry;  but  this  was  for  a decayed  family.  So  many  as  two  or  three  collections,  but 
not  more,  have  been  made  for  the  same  family.  There  is  no  loan  fund  of  any  kind,  lhe 
poor  often  object  to  attend  in  contagious  diseases,  although,  during  the  cholera,  nurses  were 
easily  procured  in  the  village ; they  never  removed  or  support  the  children.  One  gentleman 
took  two  children  from  a family  in  a fever,  but  this  was  a very  uncommon  instance.  Fever, 
therefore,  when  it  once  breaks  out,  spreads  through  all  the  inmates  of  the  cottage.  e 
family,  though  often  assisted  in  sickness,  generally  returns  to  industry,  but  the  children  are 
sometimes  tainted  with  the  laziness  of  mendicancy.  Th 

A labourer  cannot  in  general  save,  or  at  least  has  very  rarely  been  known  to  do  so.  ine 
wages,  for  constant  employment,  are  from  8 d.  to  10  d.  without  diet.  Henry  Greer  das  10  a. 
? day,  constant  work,  a wife  and  four  children,  and  cannot  save  any  thing,  thou  h wet 
inclined  to  do  so.  The  cottier  tenants  and  small  fanners  are  as  badly,  if  not  worse  oft,  than 
the  labourer.  ■■  My  servant,”  said  Tail,  “has  more  at  the  year  .end  than  I have.  Ihere 
®e  no  benefit  or  friendly  societies,  but  a neighbour  very  seldom  refuses  assistance,  when 
0. 5.  y y 3 reauy 


Par.  Drumachosc , 
including  Town  of 
Newtown  Lima- 
vaddy. 

Bar.  Kenaught. 
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really  required.  O’Neil  had  assisted  a man,  his  wife  and  six  children,  in  his  h 
because  he  was  a namesake  ; they  are  all  now  respectable,  industrious  and  comf  ?P/,s‘mply 
Food,  fuel  and  small  comforts,  are  ever  more  necessary  than  medicine,  it  being  th  • . 
of  the  dispensary  surgeon  that  most  illnesses  were  continued,  if  not  nrodmw?  i °Pm’°a 
proper  sustenance  and  clothing.  ’ ^ Want  of 

The  labourer  is  frequently  rendered  reckless  and  improvident,  from  the  convicti  o 
care  of  his  could  provide  against  illness  or  want  of  e niployment.  **  Ulat  no 

Employment,  they  say,  is  all  they  want;  they  would  then  never  trouble  any  one  with  a • 
sick  or  aged,  and  would,  it  is  believed,  as  a class,  be  provident.  Under  the  present 
stances  the  public  frequently  lose  much  labour,  which  a little  timely  assistance  m'  l??1' 
secured.  ” ^gWhave 

Complaints  are  made  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  tickets  on  the  dispensary  and  f 
quality  of  the  medicines ; the  poor  trust  more  to  purchased  medicines,  and  would  phc  °f  ^ 
confidence  in  the  dispensary  if  they  contributed  some  trifle  t.o  it  themselves  The o & T™ 

' has  only  30  subscribers.  Dr.  Dill  remarked,  the  medicine  has  not  a fair  chance"1'6  a 
cottages  of  the  poor,  from  the  want  of  food,  and  exposure  to  cold  and  wet.  111  “e 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  of  Dun- 
given  and  Banagher. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


Doherty,  wandering  beggar.— Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  clergyman. John  Irwis 

fanner,  50  acres King,  esq.  gentleman  farmer— Mr.  Kyle,  collector  of  county  cess  - 

Michael  M‘Closkey,  farmer,  13  acres— Michael  M'Closkky,  farmer,  32  acres—  Bryas 
M‘Tague — Mr.  Mitchell,  churchwarden. — Henry  Morrisson,  grocer. — Andrew  Mullen 
small  farmer,  7 or  8 acres.— James  OTIagan,  farmer,  lG  acres. O'Kane,  woollen  draper! 

Andrew  Quigley,  farmer,  n acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  protestant  rector. — Michael  Ross  esq. 
gentleman  farmer. — And  several  other  labourers.* 

There  is  no  certain  fund  for  the  relief  of  the  sick,  nor  is  there  a loan  fund  ; some  of  their 
neighbours  go  about  begging  for  the  sick  family.  The  collection  varies  in  amount,  according 
to  their  character,  the  average  being  10s.  A preference  is  given  to  the  sick  on  the  con^ 
gational  lists  ; but  many,  notwithstanding  assistance  in  both  these  ways,  must  allow  their 
tammes  to  beg.  There  is  a great  terror  of  contagious  diseases,  yet  the  sick  are  never  left 
without  nurses,  Their  neighbours  assist  them,  even  sooner  than  their  relatives,  but  do  not 
generally  remove  the  children  : hence  the  greater  part  of  the.  family  often  take  the  disease- 
and  lately,  of  nine  m a family  who  took  the  typhus  fever,  six  died.  The  sickness  of  the' 
rather,  no  doubt,  initiates  the.  children  in  bad  habits  ; but  when  he  recovers,  he  prevents  their 
begging,  and  forces  them  to  return  to  industry.  r 

The  labourer  cannot,  after  supporting  himself  and  family,  Jay  by  any  tiling  for  the  time  of 
sickness;  and  the  cottier  tenants  and  small  farmers  are  often  worse  off  than  the  common 
labourers,  being-  burthened  with  rents  and  tithes,  while  the  other,  especially  if  a single  man, 
alienee0"1  ^ ^ a wee^  ^'ol  a house  and  a share  of  the  firing,  may  live  in  comparative 

Theie  are  no  clubs  or  friendly  societies  in  the  country,  by  subscribing  to  which  the  poor 
would  secure  to  themselves  a maintenance  during  their  sickness.  Such  establishments  would 
be  very  desirable;  and  if  food,  fuel,  &c.  were  given  at  the  expense  of  the  parish,  all  who 
pai  would  be  careful  that  none  but  those  really  ill  should  receive  assistance,  and  no  deception- 
to  any  extent  would  take  place. 

The  labourer  is  very  seldom  acquainted  with  comforts  of  any  kind,  and  spends,  by  sickness, 
whatever  little  he  may  have  saved:  when  liis  health  is  re-established,  lie,  however,  almost 
mvanably  returns  to  industry. 

The  community,  no  doubt,  lose  much  valuable  labour  by  the  want  of  the  means  of 
affording  proper  food  and  clothing  for  the  labourer  when  convalescent. 

, y settled  m®ans  of  relief  for  the  sick  poor  is  the  dispensary  established  by  the 
C°mplny'  , congregations  do  much,  and  incases  of  extreme  necessity  two 
neighbours  go  about  and  make  a collection  for  the  sufferers. 

, , i1®  liad  cc,llected  for  others  in  this  way  two  or  three  score  of  meal  and  four 

r,  - e,s  °|  .P0  at;ceib  value  about  9s.  The  quantity  collected  varies  according  to  the  season. 

n^^tSem  coU?cf  three  times  for  the  same  person  (still  continuing  sick),  and  get 
PbfJi  the  tlurd  1 a® the  first.  In  such  instances  they  vary  their  calls,  if  possible. 

, ■~fadIeJ  s%s>  , Ire  bad  collected  himself  12s.  in  the  town;  very  few  beg  themselves  or 
f -7”  wi (Sa‘d  M;  lbe  neighbours  do  it  for  them;  but  sometimes  sickness  drives 
Whexn.  asf ed  rvbether,  if  he  was  very  long  sick,  his  wife  and  family  might  not 
be  obliged  to  go  out  m the  end  ?”—  ° 

He  said  " may  be  they  might,  but  I’m  sure  they  would  live  on  half  a meal  a day  first  before, 
xney  ci  go  out  any  where.  I know  a woman  begging  elsewhere  that  was  brought  up  in  the. 
th°aliStliatS’,neXt  t0  mySG  f’  and  1 dldn,t  let  her  Hriirk  I knew  her.  Wc  have  more  delicacy, 

saying  that  the  quantity  collected  by  two  neighbours  begging  for  another. 

There. 


All  agree  in 
depends  very  much 


p . 1 j uj  mu  uuiguuuuis  uugymg 

1 their  own  character  and  on  that  of  the  distressed  person. 


oka  sraa|l  fi*rmei's  in  this  district  all  labour  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  the.  wants, 
qpd  feelings  of  both  classes. 
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m ' no  loan  fund ; Mr.  Holmes  tried  some  experiments  in  this  way,  but  they  were 
There  is  j,iTn  „ fa;r  criterion,  since  having  the  power  of  paying  himself  he  neglected 

^ntherprecautions,  and  frequently  forgot  the  transaction. 

au  oiuci  y g jlowever  of  the  benefits  such  an  institution  might  produce,  he  said  “ A man 
t^me  in  April  last,  laid  down  his  rent,  and  said,  ‘You  have  now  got  all  my  money ; 
came  to  ^ ^ j jiave  g0t  no  seed  com  or  flax ; if  you’ll  lend  me  5 L to  get  a hogshead 
■n-hat  am  j,q  ablc  pay  yOU  when  the  crop  comes  in.’  ‘ What  will  you  do  for  the 
01  V aid  1.  ‘ I would  borrow  that  from  my  neighbours,  sir ; I have  a good  character.’ 
not  lend  you  5Z.,’  said  I ; ‘but  I will  2 V Three  weeks  ago  the  man  paid  me  the  2 1. 
1 ,cau.  ir  vear’s  rent ; he  said  lie  had  made  it  and  more  out  of  the  flax,  and  thanked  me  for 
and  j!jm  from  ruin/  Had  I not  lent  him  it  the  land  must  have  remained  either  partially  or 
fTTl”  uncultivated.  A widow,  about  the  same  time,  borrowed  1 Z.  from  me,  and  the  other 
d paid  it  to  me  along  with  half  a year’s  rent.  The  money  in  this  case  was  also  made  by 
fl  • " I have  frequently  lent  money  for  cows,  and  found  it  most  useful.”  “ Such  a fund,” 
fta'd  Mr  W.  “would  he  of  the  greatest  advantage;  I would  give  100 1.  myself  if  I was 
broperly  joined  in  it;  it  secures  the  punctual  payment  of  the  landlord  and  clergyman,  and 
it  is  therefore  their  own  interest  to  promote  it.” 

Mr.  Holmes  said  “ he  had  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  if  such  a fund  were  set  agoing  by 
Government  the  company  would  subscribe  liberally ; lie  believed  it  would  be  most  useful.” 
Bradley,  with  all  others,  spoke  loudly  in  favour  of  it,  and  said,  “ If  I had  10  Z.  now  (and 
I could  give  good  security  for  it),  I would  build  an  oven ; that  would  cost  me  30  s.;  I have 
the  apparatus ; then  there  would  be  8 Z.  10  s.  for  flour,  which  would  buy  five  bags.  The 
averao-e  rate  of  profit  for  baking  is  5 s.  a bag ; I would  take  and  sell  the  five  bags  in  about 
four  weeks  or  may  be  less  ; that  would  be  12s.  (id.  a week  for  it  at  the  lowest  calculation  ; 
then  take  from  that  5 s.  a week  and  my  diet,  which  I could  get  now  without  the  10  /.,  and  you 
will  leave  me  a good  deal  the  better.” 

Deducting  therefore  7s.  (id.  from  12s.  (id.  a week  you  will  leave  Bradley  a gamer  of  13 1. 
a year  by  a loan  of  10 1,  at  the  end  of  which  he  might  have  paid  his  10  Z.,  be  richer  by  the 
value  of  his  oven,  and  have  somewhat  more  than  his  original  capital  to  commence  trading  on. 

Bradley  says,  “ a loan  fund  would  be  the  best  thing  ever  was  established ; but  I am  afraid 
it  will  be  long  coming.  It  would  be  bad  food  to  give  your  family,  to  tell  them  that  they 
would  get  their  dinner  when  the  loan  fund  came.” 

There  is  a great  terror  of  contagious  diseases ; two  cases  of  cholera  occurred  in  the  parish, 
and  it  was  found  difficult  to  get  nurses ; two  women,  however,  volunteered  their  service 
gratis;  but  they  never  object  in  fever. — ( Mr.  IVaddy  and  Mr.  Holmes.) 

* Irwin  said,  “ The  people  in  general  do  not,  that  ever  I knew,  take  the  children  of  the  sick 
poor  and  support  them;  they  arc  afraid  of  the  fever  themselves.  Many  a one  would  give 
them  a plate  full  of  meal  that  would  not  take  a child  to  keep.” 

Mr.  Holmes  says,  “ None  of  the  working  classes  here  can  lay  by  any  thing  out  of  then- 
wages  for  a time  of  want ; almost  all  labourers  here  hold  either  a little  land  or  get  the  use 
of  a small  part  from  a farmer,  on  condition  of  manuring  it,  which  is  generally  done  from  the 
hog.  A labourer  who  has  not  this  advantage  could  not  subsist,  and  therefore  all  observa- 
tions made  with  respect  to  inability  to  save  on  the  part  of  the  cottier,  apply  still  more 
strongly  to  the  labourer.  We  have  on  this  estate  12,000  farmers  and  870  or  880  cottiers; 
two  cases  have  occurred  where  the  cottiers  have  been  able  to  buy  the  holding  of  the 
farmer  when  from  circumstances  it  became  vacant,  and  afterwards  to  provide  in  some  degree 
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Ulster. 
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Londonderry. 
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C.  W.  Borrctt,  Esq. 
Jos.  Pollock,  Esq. 

Parishes  of  Dun- 
given  and  Bauagher. 
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for  his  children.”  . 

M'Cann  and  others  explained,  that  in  these  cases  the  money  was  made  by  trafficking, 
generally  in  meal,  “ laying  it  in  cheap  and  selling  it  dear.” 

Mr.  Holmes  then  added,  “ In  the  one  or  two  cases  which  I have  known,  where  the  out- 
going tenant  could  not  afford  the  rent,  and  where  the  cottier  offered  it,  there  has  always 
been  some  resource  besides  labour.  The  cottiers  are  in  general  very  wretched  ; they  pay 
their  rent  in  labour  or  in  money,  or  in  both,  but  generally  in  labour.  I have  known  a 
Cottier  occupy  two-tliirds  of  a farm  of  sixteen  acres,  the  tenant  residing  like  a gentleman 
(as  he  calls  it)  on  the  remaining  third  ; the  cottier  almost  invariably  pays  the  whole  rent, 
and  in  many  cases  most  punctually,  and  the  tenant  nothing.  When  I asked  him  how  a 
farm  of  eight  acres  would  be  laid  out?  ‘A farmer  holding  eight  acres,’  said  Mr.  Holmes, 
‘ would  probably  lay  one  acre  and  a half  in  potatoes  ; he  would  keep  two  cows  and  a horse ; 
three  acres  of  worn-out  corn  land  would  be  laid  out  for  grazing,  three  acres  of  corn  and  an 
acre  of  flax;  his  potatoes  keep  him  from  the  market;,  his  corn  he  keeps  for  his  own  use  if 
he  cau,  which  is  but  seldom ; Iris  half  acre  of  flax  would  pay  his  half-year’s  rent ; eight 
pecks  of  seed  would  sow  it,  average  cost,  lZ.  10  s. ; the  produce  of  the  eight  pecks  would  be 
about  15  s.  a peck,  or  6 Z.,  leaving  a profit  of  4 Z.  .10  s.  to  meet  his  half-year’s  rent  for  eight 
acres ; his  two  cows,  after  giving  him  a little  sweet  milk,  would  give  him  two  firkins  of 
butter,  average  weight  72  lbs.  a firkin,  which  at  the  average  price  of  7 d.  per  lb.  would  produce 
four  guineas  and  a half,  or  a little  above;  his  second  half-year’s  rent,  his  weaving,  and  his 
wife’s  spimiing,  therefore  is  to  be  set  down  as  his  only  actual  income  in  addition  to  his  corn. 
Nothing  in  this  calculation  is  allowed  for  labour,  as  that  is  generally  done  by  the  farmer 
himself,  assisted  by  his  family.  It  follows  therefore  from  this  calculation,  said  Mr. 
Holmes,  who  was  borne  out  in  all  his  statements  by  the  other  witnesses,  “that  & tanner 
holding  eight  acres  could  barely  support  himself,  and  even  to  do  that  he  must  not  be  idle. 

A ten  acre  farmer  is  decidedly  the  best  off  here;  for  twenty  acres  he  has  generally  to  pay 
100  Z.  to  purchase  the  “ goodwill,”  as  it  is  termed,  of  the  last  tenant,  about  5 Z.,  generally,  an 
care ; he  frequently  borrows  either  half  or  the  whole  of  this  at  high  interest,  and  comes  in 

0.5.  y v 4 without 
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without  a half-penny  of  capital.  Far,  therefore,  from  being  able  to  lav  h,  r 
sickness,  he  can  with  the  utmost  difficulty  support  himself.  ^ *or  a time  of 

When  the  question  was  put  whether  providing  food,  fuel  &e  for  the  • 1 
labouring  classes,  on  procuring  from  the  dispensary  surgeon  a certificate' of  Ik ■ P.00r  of  the 
work  would  tend' to  encourage  idleness;  Mr.  Holmes  said,  “it  would  ‘"aldlity  ;Q 

to  prevent  imposition ; I would  sell  my  certificate  to  a neighbour  and  so  0„  y “ f0!sil>1' 

“ When  it  is  a public  fund,”  said  Bradley,  “tile  neonlo  do  not 
applied  for  blankets  that  did  not  want  them  at  all.”  Mr.  Holmes  tlioughtZrefy 

All  agreed  that  food  was  often,  especially  after  sickness,  more  necessary  tlmlphysM 

Mr.  Holmes  had  known  many  very  respectable  tenants  utterly  thrown  back  in  «■  i 
want  of  proper  food  ; “ attendance,  too,  in  illness  is  most  necessary  ” "*»•  «* 

by  sickness,  who  if  they  had  a little  assistance  given  them  in  time,  would  hSi*™*  « 
useful  members  of  society.  Many  are  thus  thrown  ns  a heavv  burd.u,  f .1  B“od  “d 
the  landlord.  A shilling  in  time  would  save  them  a pound  in  the  end  ie  publ“  ” 

Some  peculiar  circumstances  appeared  to  exist  which  prevented  our  receiving  _» 
the  subject  of  the  medical  relief  afforded  here.  None  of  the  witnesses  ^ 

speak  with  regai-d  to  it ; they  said  the  medicine  was  good ; but  that  the  poo?  alwavsTf  ?, 
buying  medicine,  which  they  expected  to  be  better;  they  prefer  too  tlm  Sti^™1 
and  there  is  some  truth  in  what  they  say,  “ for  when  there  is  such  •.  ■'  attendance, 

two  men  they  cannot  attend  to  them.”— (Rev.  Mr.  M‘Cammon.)  * °10US  press  al)out 

O Regan  was  one  of  the  two  men  appointed  to  give  certificates  for  the  town  land  i„  «i*  i 
he  lived ; he  had  given  twenty-three  and  his  colleague  six;  he  said  no  comnainl 
made;  and  mentioned  that  before  the  dispensary  was  established  a 1!,?? 4fre 
children,  while  travelling  were  attacked  with  fever  near  his  house.  “ We  bother 
said  he,  and  the  four  of  them  were  in  the  fever  at  once  T tm,,i,„i  a S let^> 

mid  put  her  in  the  coffin;  it  was  but  little' itaSJd  ^ a dre ^ 

wSiwl7h?Lied"LrerdiCiM  ^ n°  dOC*°r  — htSS 

attdS^ 

7Ie7ng  tSteW,Sed  attmd  gmtis  f Kttngive..:  ?nZ‘ .£#■ 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  of  Mag/, era, 
Town  of  Maghera. 
Barony  of 
Lough  insholin. 


C“'1"-  es1— >•  Diuiun.— W«.  Fuiibsteu,  csq.lfto.  tnm, 
S°  h T °.  “agI,,ra  “4  Tubbermore-J.  ITCmu,,,  shopkecper.-H. 
sh  ™ T'n  a “"-f  grocer — Mr!  Onn.-T.  tamm, 

- fZm ‘ "71 D-^tei..-.lA„K,ss»,TH._A.^ Wi,,.,„H._E.W.LSo».-Hev.  Mr.  Vtsav, 
testant  curate — Four  ol  the  Police  and  several  Labourers. 

thmZounrth?^/””^  sick  poor,  w collections  arc  occasionally  made  for 

no  loan  funa  7 ! they  are  very  uncertain  in  amount;  them  is 

of  sick  persons  hpintr  iof;M  k i1G  vCH’  ^ not  Grangers,  and  therefore  cases  have  occurred 
otto  oC  B md  a d,tcl1 ; tat  auch  ™ vary  commonly  put  into  a barn  or 

habits?3  n°*  beeU  observed  kere  lhat  alms-asking  in  sickness  has  initiated  into  mendicant 

farmers  are'ofen^ree 7 if'  a'!l  Por  sickness,  and  it  is  generally  said  that  the  small 

larmeis  are  often  woise  off  than  tie  labourers.  There  are  no  benefit  or  I friendly  societies. 

of  fiInZSS"SunS3T  °f  giving  W fcel-  fc-  to  those  who  had  received  a certificate 
guards  dispensary  surgeon  would  be  veiy  desirable,  and  might  be  safe  under  proper 

by  illness^ and^dtemomm  7'^'  homer  are  often  rendered  reckless  by  tile  destitution  caused 
wliich  Zv  m otlv  ‘f  a co?slderable  loser  by  their  continL.ee  in  a coadition  in 

toofflSl  ' ‘°  ““*?■  occasioned  more  by  the  want  of  wholesome  food 

This  dispensary  seems  to  give  satisfaction,  but  is  not  very  warmly  spoken  of. 


* See  Evidence  on  this  point  at  the 


end  of  Vagranc*. 
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Sick  Poor. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr  John  Archer,  farmer. Mr.  John  Boyd,  farmer. — Mr.  Archibald  Bradley,  farmer.  — Josiah 

Brun  esq— Mr.  Allan  Browne,  shopkeeper— G.  W.  Blathwaite,  esq.  j.  r. — Mr.  Duncan, 
1 keeper.— Doctor  Evans. — Captain  Graves,  j.  r. — Mr.  Henry.— Mr.  Edward  Hull,  sliop- 

, ^ jjr  Little,  farmer. — llev.  Mr.  Nevin,  parish  priest. — Dr.  Shannon — Mr.  Thomas 

Shannon  farmer. Mr.  William  Shingley,  farmer. — Andrew  Sro’rswooD,  esq.  j.  r.— Rev. 

S Twigg  curate. Rev.  T.  S.  Vesky,  rector. — Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister. — Police, 

Labourers,  &c. 


Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.W.  Borrctt,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Maghcrnfelt. 
Barony  of 
Loughinshtlin , 


There  is  no  certain  fund  for  assisting  the  poor  and  their  families  who  have  become  desti- 
tute through  long  sickuess.  When  a family  falls  into  sickness,  two  respectable  neighbours 
o-o  round  and  make  collections  for  them.  About  2 cwt.  of  meal,  or  1 1.  is  generally  collected 
fn  this  manner ; these  collections  are  made  more  than  once  if  the  sickness  lasts  long  in  the 
family.  It  is  however,  necessary  in  most  cases  for  the  members  of  the  family  to  beg, 
especially  if  they  are  unable  to  borrow.  There  is  no  loan  fund.  The  poor  are  very  much 
afraid  of  contagion,  and  will  not  even  go  near  the  door  of  a house  visited  by  it ; they  do  not 
remove  the  children.  Contagion  generally  attacks  all  the  inmates.  Last  December,  a poor 
woman,  who  was  ill  of  fever,  lay  for  three  nights  undev  a hedge  for  want  of  a house ; the 
neighbours  were  afraid  to  remove  her.  The  labourer  cannot  lay  by  any  thing  for  sickness, 
and  the  small  farmers  and  cottiers  are  even  worse  off. 

The  parish  would  wish  to  be  able  to  assist  the  sick  by  assessment.  The  medical  gentlemen 
would  prefer  that  the  power  of  giving  relief  in  food,  clothing  or  other  necessaries  should  rest 
with  the  parish  after  they  had  furnished  the  parish  committee  with  a certificate  of  the  ill 
health  of  the  applicant. 

Dr.  Evans  has  frequently  known  a respectable  family  reduced  to  begging  and  ruined  by 
sickness.  He  tapped  a woman  the  other  day  who  had  not  a loaf  of  bread.  He  had  known 
men  return  to  industry  after  recovering  from  a severe  attack,  and  others  fall  into  low  spirits 
and  become  desperate  from  destitution.  The  poor  want  food  oftener  than  medicine.  Relapses 
continually  occur  for  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; after  recovery  from  sickness  a poor  man 
requires  attention  and  a sufficiency  of  good  diet ; yet  he  is  then  in  general  most  destitute. 

The  funds  of  the  dispensary  are  not  half  equal  to  the  demands  on  it ; the  district  extends 
in  a radius  of  nearly  four  miles  all  round  the  town.  A fever  hospital  is  much  wanted,  with  a 
ward  for  accidents. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Templemore, 
including  City  of 
Londonderry. 
Barony, 

City  and  Liberties 
of  Londonderry. 


The  dispensary  and  county  infirmary  are  the  only  certain  means  of  relief  open  to  the  sick 
poor ; but  the  Londonderry  Ladies’  Society,  supported  by  contributions  of  a penny  a week 
from  persons  of  all  ranks,  affords  assistance  to  a great  number  of  sick  and  indigent  room- 
keepers,  who  get  meal  and  soup,  and  clothing  in  autumn ; they  receive  half  a stone  of  meal 
each,  half  a pound  of  soap  and  a bottle  (a  large  bundle)  of  straw  ; no  beggar  is  relieved. 
The  ladies  visit  wherever  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  Applicants  are  assisted  weekly,  and  when 
sick,  oftener.  The  income  of  the  society  in  1833,  was  195/.  7s.  1 d.  The  number  relieved 
jsnot  known  ; persons  who  pay  8/.  or  10/.  a-year  rent  freely  contribute  a penny  a week, 
the  sick  are  also  relieved  from  the  congregational  collections ; one  person  only  of  those 
■had  an  allowance  from  the  Mendicity  of  three-pence  a week  for  her  mother  and  three-pence 
™ herself,  this  went  for  rent ; she  had  hurt  her  leg  and  could  not  work ; her  mother  (a  very 
old  woman)  had  hurt  herself  when  gathering  potatoes,  and  was  confined  to  bed;  the 
miserable  hut  they  lived  in  was  so  smoky  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  see  the  bed ; the 
practice  of  two  neighbours  going  round  and  begging  for  a sick  family  is  not  known  here, 
except  iu  the  mendicity  collections.  The  loan  fund  is  managed  by  a committee  of  nine  or 
en  clergymen  of  all  persuasions  and  some  laymen ; they  have  lost  very  little  from  small 
0. 5.  zz  debts, 


Robert  Alexander,  farmer  of  130 acres. — Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  mendicity  institution. — 
Rev.  A.  Boyd,  curate  in  cathedral. — John  Denis,  shoemaker — Hannah  Derlin,  gives  lodging 
to  beggars— John  Dermott,  small  farmer  and  labourer.— John  Dogherty,  farmer  of  seven 

acres. Gallagher,  bangbeggar.— Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer— Rev.  George 

Hay,  presbyterian  minister John  Keeler,  publican — Thomas  Lyons,  decayed  farmer. — 

Mr.  M'Arthur,  guardian  of  deserted  children.— Rev.  Wm.  M'Clure,  moderator  of  the  synod 

of  Ulster— Jane  M'Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children lit.  Rev.  Dr.  M‘Loughi.in,  roman-catholic 

bishop  of  Derry. Martin,  mason. — James  Murry,  working  tailor. — Rev.  O’Kane,  roman- 

catholic  curate.— Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer. Ramsay,  merchant. — Dr.  Regan. 

— Kitty  Rorke,  wife  of  labourer,  obliged  to  beg. — Ross  Smith,  esq.— Christopher  Walsh, 
labourer. 
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debts,  (coming  very  unceremoniously  down  on  the  securities),  but  a considerable 
swindler  clerk  ; the  sums  lent  were  originally  not  to  exceed  ft/.,  or  be  less  th  SUU;  a 
owing  to  the  number  of  applicants,*  2/.  is  the  highest  sum  now  given;  it  was  0rV  n but 
tended  for  tradesmen;  one  solvent  security  is  required  for  repayment  bv  woeil,,-  '“'J’ , v 'n- 
of  a shilling ; no  interest  is  charged.  Mr.  Hay  said,  there  were  different  SS? 


Ulster. 

County 

Londonderry. 


C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 


Examination*  taken  by  i 1 am  opposed  to  it,  as  ’ leading  people  to' anticipate  thcjTel^S'md8!?  ib 

~ ” "f  independence,  while  the  sum  lent  is  in  general  badly  disposed  of  On  ruimn= 

> received  the  loan,  has  not  returned  on  it ; thus  it  ts  taken  up  by  one  set,  anvm! 
of  whom  if  you  now  refused,  you  would  leave  him  worse  off  than  when  lie  auy 


-r  i • J applicant  too  loses  at  least  one  day  m asking  the  committee  lor  the  loan,  another  in  ’ U e 


Londonderry. 

Barony, 


Baronv  f6  know  if  js  Sranted>  aad  a tlurd  in  paying  it ; the  loan  is  often'  badly  applied1!  nJ* 

City  and  Liberties  ^0W?  Pai?  at  011ce  to  ?e  huckstcr>  who  had  given  credit  upon  the  expectation  of  a6 
loan  before  the  maa  was  five  reunites  out  of  the  n»,  and  the  recoremfffr“tt 

■___  pays  himself,  by  sending  a man  here  who  is  in  his  debt.  “ If  I had  5 1.  now  ” sai  lny 

mott,  “ I could  save  3 /.  in  the  next  three  mouths  by  butter  and  milk,  besides  pavSkff 
debt;  a man,”  he  added,  “ who  could  borrow  S Z.  whenever  he  wanted  it  need  never 
a livelihood.”  No  measure  would  be  more  popular  than  a loan  fund  in  each  parish  T 
poor  are  very  willing  to  attend  the  sick,  even  in  contagious  diseases,  but  seldom  removi  £ 
children.  In  the  times  of  the  cholera,  they  were  taken  to  an  asylum  for  drat  DJ“ 
When  Roiu-ke  was  sick  for  nine  weeks  the  children  had  to  beg  ; mendicancy  in 
was  formerly  more  common  than  now,  as  all  persons  now  begging  are  taken  uu  • ft.  Z! 
duce  was  common  m the  country.  1 ’ i"0- 

Servants  here  are  by  far  the  most  provident  class,  and  tailors  the  worst;  carpenters  or  sW 
makers  might  perhaps  lay  by  a little;  the  cottiers  could  not,  nor  could  a labourer  however 
industrious,  as  small  holdings  set  very  high.  The  shoemakers  have  a society,  to  which 
they  subscribe  weekly  three-pence ; from  this  they  assist  the  sick  or  unemployed  of  their 
own  trade,  10  s.  being  sometimes  given  to  send  away  an  unemployed  man  in  search  of  work 
1 hey  lately  gave  lZ.  to  bury  a shoemaker.  There  was  once  a general  benefit  society  of 
which  several  gentlemen  became  members,  in  order  to  advise  them  bow  to  lay  out  its  wo- 
ceeds.  Mr.  Hay  gave  12  s.  a year;  it  gave  assistance  in  eases  of  sickness,  accidents,  &c. 
and  lasted  20  years,  having  been  dissolved  only  two  years  ago  ; the  causes  of  its  dissolution 
were  the  too  great  liberality  m its  expenditure,  the  immense  number  of  applications  irre- 
gularity m paying  subscriptions,  and  a suspicion  of  the  objects  of  the  honorary  members, 
who  paid  more  than  others,  and  finally,  from  the  trades’  muons.  The  coopers  gave  2d.  a 
week,  but  what  the  others  gave  is  not  known.  M..  rr.,.,  ..!•* — 1...1  j.*..1 ?•  > 


• Hay  often  attended  the  meetings,  when 


hi  n “nemTS  Tre  1)rest'ld:  tllc,y  cllo«c  » chairman,  and  were  most  orderly,  as  well  as 
ligbly  intelligent  anti  respectable;  tfiey  pulled  well  together,  anil  no  distinction  of  Pm- 
testant  or  Catholic  was  ever  heard  of. 

All  «.gieed  that  any  system  which  would  afford  food  and  clothing  to  persons  recovering 
born  sickness,  would  be  a valuable  extension  of  the  present  mode  of  relief,  and  not  likely  to 
nntl  ti  JC  | ° fra,ldl‘i  • F,ood’  said  Dr.  Rogan,  “ is  often  more  necessary  than  medicine, 
infirn!.,-PUb  lC  1,\thecnd’1,c  &•***!  for  many  a man  is  thrown  hack  upon  the 

to  labour’ ”C  menc  lcd7>  whom  a little  assistance  would  nave  perfectly  recovered  and  restored 

Mr.  Hay  knew  that  the  labourer  was  often  driven  to  beggary  and  destitution  by  sickness. 

The  medical  attendant  of  the  dispensary  here  is  very  well  liked,  and  no  complaint  is  made 
medicine ; the  attendance,  however,  from  the  number  of  applicants  is  sometimes 
oriorattendmplamed°f’  tilree  disPen6ai7  days  in  the  week,  on  wliich  upwards 

See  Question,  No.  9,  in  the  Supplement;  also,  the  Addenda. 
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Appendix  (A.) 


ABLE-BODIED  OUT  OF  WORK. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Connaught , 
County  Galway. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  Examinations  taken  by 

Francis  Diggcns,  Esq. 

John  Borocghes,  labourer.— Joseph  Botheiull,  steward  to  Mr.  St.  George— John  Burke,  w-'1-M'CulluSh-E=iq- 
esq.,  Oure.— Chr.  Fancison,  merchant. — Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  roman-catholic  curate. — Dr.  Parish  Headford. 
Hartnett.— Dr.  Kelly— James  Lynch,  postmaster— Rev.  J.  Mara,  protestant  rector. — gar  Clare. 

John  O’Flaherty,  esq.— John  Payne,  labourer — R.  J.  Mansergii  St.  George,  esq.,  Head-  ' 

ford  Castle.— Laurence  Toole,  carman. — Rev.  P.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 


There  are,  in  my  part  of  the  union  (which  is  about  a third  of  it),  400  persons  not  able  to 
get  constant  employment ; none  of  them  get  regular  work ; each  of  them  would  be  employed 
•three  months  at  their  own  work,  sowing  their  con-acre  and  tilling  their  little  plots  ; during 
the  remaining  nine  there  is  scarcely  anything  for  them  to  earn:  there  are  very  few 
employers  in  that  district.  They  are  not  able  to  eat  an  egg;  they  must  sell  it,  and  try  to 
pay  for  the  con-acre  by  their  price,  that  of  their  little  pig,  and  sometimes  a little  flax ; by 
this  means  they  support  themselves  in  half  starvation.  I have  known  a hundred  instances 
of  persons  not  having  more  than  one  meal  a day  during  the  month  of  July  last ; for  the 
two  previous  months  they  used  great  economy,  trying  to  make  their  provisions  last ; they 
used  two  very  moderate  meals  a day. — ( Walsh.) 

I knew  many  to  be  eating  cabbage  and  salt,  without  as  much  as  one  potatoe  ; but  when 
they  saw  any  one  coming  in,  they  would  feel  ashamed  and  strive  to  screen  it. — ( King .) 

There  are  nine  or  ten  families  in  my  village  whom  I know  to  be  without  half  enough 

to  eat  during  the  summer ; I do  not  mean  one  summer  in  particular,  but  every  summer. — 

O’Flaherty. They  would  sooner  beg  than  steal ; no  man  would  steal  but  a drunkard, 

or  a man  given  to  vicious  habits. — ( King .) 

Many  are  never  employed  during  the  winter  months;  I would  say  from  November 

until  March. — (St.  George.) There  is  no  work  at  all  from  December  until  February; 

I,  and  half  of  those  who,  like  me,  have  no  land,  are  without  any  means  of  earning  for  four 

months  in  the  year. — (Burns.) At  that  season  of  the  year  they  generally  have  a supply 

of  potatoes,  and,  I believe,  their  meals  are  the  same  as  at  any  other  season,  except  that 
during  hard  work,  such  as  harvest  and  turf-cutting,  they  generally  use  eggs,  milk,  &c. 

which  they  cannot  procure  when  out  of  employment. — (St.  George.) There  are  many 

who  do  not  know  what  a supply  means;  the  wife  must  collect  for  them;  she  will  be 

gathering  for  me  now  until  spring. — (Burns.) Many  are  snug  enough  in  winter  who 

must  walk  out  in  summer. — ( Toole.) One  half  of  the  people  have  not  even  enough  of 

potatoes  in  summer. — (Mr.  Burke.) 1 think  one  half  of  the  landholders  and  labourers 

are  supported  by  the  other  half,  during  the  scanty  season. — (Burns.) 

They  do  not  beg  in  tlieir  own  parishes,  except  in  very  few  instances. — (St.  George.)- 

They  do  not  beg  shamelessly,  but  you  would  see  them  thick  enough  among  the 

neighbours. — (Toole.) Those  who  depend  upon  their  labour  for  support,  set  con-acre,  and 

shift  to  pay  the  rent  of  them  by  a little  pig,  and  sometimes  they  pay  part  of  it  in  work ; 
they  depend  on  it  from  December  until  February ; the  work  then  comes  in.  In  summer 
they  depend  chiefly  on  the  neighbours  ; for  in  the  scarce  months  there  is  very  little  work  ; 
any  work  they  get  then  is  generally  paid  in  potatoes.  Want  often  causes  them  to  dig  their 
potatoes  in  July  ; where  they  would  get  two  stone  then,  they  would  get  six  stone  if  not  dug 
until  they  would  be  ripe.  If  their  landlords  gave  them  help,  that  would  enable  them  to 
allow  the  potatoes  to  ripen  ; there  would  be  less  poverty  the  next  year : what  is  put  astray 
by  digging  unripe  potatoes  for  two  months,  would  support  the  same  number  in  family  for 
four  months,  if  allowed  to  ripen;  about  24s.  would  save  a family  from  being  obliged  to  dig 

too  early  in  the  season. — (King.) 1 think  they  lose  three  months’  provisions  by  digging 

their  potatoes  before  they  are  ripe. — (Lynch.) They  are  often  obliged  to  do  with  one 

meal  a day,  and  one  dinner  would  be  better  than  six  such  meals.  I think  a dinner  of  bread 
and  beef,  with  a pint  of  beer,  would  be  better  than  six  of  them,  but  six  would  keep  the  life 
m them  longer. — (King.) 

“The  men  are  ashamed  to  beg,  and  they  go  about  with  a hook  in  their  hand,  or  a spade 
on  their  shoulder,  asking  for  work.  When  they  stop  at  a man’s  house,  they  get  a meal ; 
sometimes  they  continue  in  this  way  for  14  or  15  days,  and  sometimes  three  weeks  ; their 
wives  and  children  beg ; they  generally  forage  about  the  place  where  he  is,  but  do  not 
ftavel  together.  When  once  they  go  out  to  beg,  they  do  not  feel  so  much  ashamed  to 

do  it  again.” — (King.) “ Some  charitable  people  send  relief  to  their  neighbours  when 

they  know  them  to  be  in  want,  without  their  asking  for  it  at  all.”— (Burhe.) “ When 

empty , they  go  to  their  neighbours  for  assistance ; most  of  them  would  rather  take  it  for 
thanks  than  promise  to  return  it ; the  times  are  so  bad  that  it  is  a bite  on  them  to  pay  any- 

thing/ • ( Toole.) “There  is  no  want  of  industry  among  them;  many  would  work  at 

4 a.  per  day  for  a great  part  of  the  year.” — (St.  George.) “ Many  do  work  with  the 

tanners  for  4 d.  a day,  and  their  diet;  the  gentry  never  give  such  low  wages.” — (Walsh.) 
' “ They  would  rather  work  with  another  person  for  money  wages,  though  they  were 

ow,  than  labour  to  improve  their  own  land;  their  poverty  is  so  great  that  they  cannot 
anord  to  remain  any  time  without  the  produce  of  their  labour,  even  though  it  would  amount 

to  double  the  immediate  produce.”— (O’ Flaherty.) “ The  common  houses  in  this  town 

°-S-  z z 2 pay 
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Connaught , 
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Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.T.M'Cullagh,  Esq. 

Parish  Hcacford. 
Bar.  Clare. 
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pay  about  l l.  a year,  and  I offered  5 s.  to  any  person  who  would  make  a mod  « • 

1 . - - - £,  and  I had  but  one  applicant.”  6 “ 8oor  ">  ^ 


house  j it  might  be  done  for  3 s.  G d.,  unu  l miu  out  one  applicant.”  “ ***  *us 

“ 1,n?v“  kmw  an  instance  of  a person  committing  a crime  tor  the  mimosa  of  a • 
ported  by  being  sent  to  gaol;  nor  do  I believe  it  is  ever  thought  of  here  ■ TI  JG1!!f  sap- 
many,  who  had  been  committed  to  gaol  for  short  periods,  for  small  offences  e kaowQ 
mucli  improved,  and  become  much  better  members  of  society,  after  havintr  fell  m - “orae 
mence  of  confinement.  It  would  bo  difficult  to  say  that  any  would  starve  ,i1"Convt' 
viate  then  hunger  by  committing  an  illegal  act,  ball  know  that  they  would  rath™  if? 
almost  any  privation  than  go  to  prison  ; they  dread  the  confinement  ; dislike  the  tan”?  to 
and  are  annoyed  by  the  regularity  of  a goof.  More  than  one  instance  of  a pe™  IS* 
to  relieve  himself  from  hunger,  never  came  to  my  knowledge  ; ho  was  a count?  ?,? *8 
man,  whose  family  had  the  typhus  fever,  and  no  means  of  procuring  either  ,3 1 Maj0 
provision ; lie  stole  a sheep,  and  sold  it,  to  provide  for  them  i seemg  it  was  Eta  ” 
drove  Inn,  to  it  the  owner  of  the  sheep  forgave  him,  having  had  the  sleep  returns! ST* 
T th  h £ Tth0Ut1?  Potation,  supplying  his  wants;  this  occurred  abiut  two  y™  " 
I think  the  demoralization  would  he  about  equal  in  extent,  though  varying  in  detlita  T 
the  two  systems  of  giving  and  withholding  subsistence.”— («.  Georoe)  6 “ ‘ ^ 

“ A !?“  wh“  beal  s a good  character,  and  is  no  drunkard,  will  get  credit  tat  1,.  . 

pay  well  for  it ; when  the  market  price  of  meal  is  10s„  he  must bfgetttog fa* 
time,  pay  lGs. ; last  year  I paid  1(1  s.  a hundred  for  meal,  which  was  green  to  lie  onE? 
when  meal  was  only  10s.  for  ready  money.”— {King  ) ‘ e on  cre“i 

JL  » ““jould  prefer  paying  the  man  who  relieved  him  when  in  distress,  to  paying  hi. 

rent.  (0  Flaherty.) I do  not  think  the  labourer  is  often  long;  in  a state  of  pmlwL-b 

ment,  but  certainly,  where  it  does  continue,  he  becomes  reckless.  The  landowners  do" 
mvanably,  employ  more  men  than  they  actually  require,  from  a desire  to  relieve  £& 

I have  known  from  50  to  100  employed  when  10  or  12  would  have  been  suffimW  fn 
0f  l fr-  absentee  we 

the  landloids  who  live  m other  parts  of  Ireland,  and  have  estates  here,  employ  none' 
“"give  m'a,1S  COmm°“  ibr  k”dl°‘-ds  dth“  advanejmoney 

nndeEEf.empkEnt°f  ??-ge“‘,7?enei'allySot  ad ■ or  ,ul  POT  <%  all  tlie  year  round  • 
mica  onhnaiy  circumstances,  tins  will  admit  of  their  laying  by  money  ; and  many  of  then! 

ftrmei?na?EEbteftaf  “““f  *”“?  “f  mm  of  Those  who  work for  small 

sECta  1?  t V S } . 1 S S“n?  tbat  the  "larkot  admitB  of>  generally  about  id,  tan 
(SdoL^ef  S'  S'Tp0rt  “"“selves  «™  during  a temporary  want  of  work.”- 

th“  LSvTtta  ab?“rer- Wf,°  Was  ahk  to  !ay a”ytIlin?  H that  was  wo*  speaking  of; 

the  greatest  privation,  anti  are  supported  by  pledging  mid 
of  Mta?Sa  fa  El  7 f e“,P1oyme'>t;  Paymg-  They  arc  often  glad  to  have  L stone 
(O’ Flaherty ) y’  w leu  tbl’ee  would  be  nothing  over  a reasonable  allowance.”— 

generiHviH  coastaat  recurrence  of  destitution  here,  and  the  prices  of  provisions  are 
generally  very  low,  so  that  the  labourers  are  not  rendered  reckless  tl,ereby.”-V  ftorye.) 

as  ffi  they  hj thr™ ta°( 0nmK  meal  a day>  a,ld  wore  as  ,re11  lell”“i 

collect1  maiTy  lrere.  without  any  reference  to  their  state,  as  soon  as  they  can 

Essnrv  E V f y , ?y,tl',“  P‘icst;  1 Ifavo  often  known  them  borrow  the V 
ESslre  „„.^irp0Se:  th“.,k  th0Se  who  ha™  bcm  always  accustomed  to  comparative 

commits  are  generally  more  cautious  and  provident  concerning  marriage.”— (Si.  Omjt.) 


_______________  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Kilcrcest,  Robe if A R R ETT’  ^rtner-  Patrick  Cassidy,  schoolmaster. — John  Coy,  small  farmer.— 
Bars,  Dunkellin  o KCY’  eS<l'7~  lr'  ^ICIrAUD  Gloster, shopkeeper. — Michael  Grady,  mason.— Johs 

and  Loughrea.  ' > weaver,  i artin  Kenny,  labourer — John  Lally,  nailer. — Peter  Leonard, 

rES  Ma^Tighe>  baker— Michael  Maiion,  farmer— Rev.  Patrick  Mullens, 
rarn^“"  qSCE  °’LouGHtIN’  beggar— William  Rogers,  esq.  Caramina— John  Shares, 
smallfomer  ' i>HAUGHNESSY»  es1 — J°HN  Shaughnessy,  small  farmer— Michael  Smyth, 

parish^ "during  IhtaTl'  deficieacy  of  work,  for  nearly  three  months  of  every  year,  in  this 
manv  da?  wW  h ' ? Ty  feW  °f  tbe  lahourers  can  get  any  employment ; there  are 

men?  oTthe  weather1*  ~ "J  a man  Tld  n0t  w»rk<  ka  would  be7  prevented  by  the  incle- 
1 am  a road-contraotor,  and  employ  a meat  many;  inmyom 
S-«Uy  • me  men  TV  daT’  both  winter  and  sbmmfr ; I sometimes  employ 
there  Is  nfantv  at  St  T"  “cI'  day  ™ld  not  do  me  ; during  the  other  nine  months 
fdaVto  ,n£»  « W0'i’  a"di 110  m,a“  ”“d  be  idlc  I 1 am  oftm  obliged  to  give  lOi  or  1* 
« I IV  hit  V to  rrk.;  sa-  18  the  sta»d“d  of  wages.” — (lticharcl  hotter.) 
glad^ to^ :“e/e“ldl(!’a>ItlmgIiy  the  fire,  and  would  not  get  ml  a day;  I would  be 
” In  th e ? ? £ a day’  '7  g°‘ i4'  bnt  whore  is  the  man  to  give  it  ?”-(/<*>  «— 
the  co,?J  V S h“e  18  Tch  ,”!°re  work  for  ‘“Wets  than  in  the  country  places,  for  m 
“I  could  L fyma"  h,s  owa  work,  except  the  gentlemen .”_(#.  Crody.)-- 
I nav  JL  i,  ‘jeglment  lor  you  of  able-bodied  men,  who  do  not  get  six  months  work, 
P y y y labour,  and  get  no  work,  except  on  odd  day’s  from  any  one  else.^  (J°  ‘ 
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„ Those  who  live  near  the  landlord’s  house  generally  work  their  rent.” — (P.  Cas- 

■°?\  “ Work  in  my  trade  is  very  slack ; we  could  not  grumble  at  the  prices,  if  we  got 

suty->.  (lo  . tJie  weavers  here  are  generally  at  work ; but  each  of  us  spend  six  days  at 
enough  f ^ an(p  j wjp  tell  you  why:  if  I have  a piece  in  the  loom,  and  no  other  work 
Whh  use  I will  not  finish  it  off,  because  it  would  leave  my  loom  empty,  and  I would  be 
™™£lv  without  work;  it  is  thought  a great  disgrace  for  a tradesman  to  be  unemployed, 

1 it  iniures  him  in  many  ways,  it  would  be  the  means  of  keeping  more  work  from  him.  Francis  D_ 

A tradesman  would  think  it  a disgrace  to  work  at  anything  except  his  own  business;  he  W.T.M‘CuUagii,Esq. 

A r, , he  asked  to  do  any  other  work  ; he  would  be  thought  insufficient;  a man  in  full  

work  would  earn  from  is.  to  2s.  a day,  but  the  work  is  not  in  it;  and  if  any  of  us  who  are 
able  to  buv  yarn,  bought  it,  we  might  be  long  enough  striving  to  sell  it  when  woven.  Half 
the  weavers  in  the  parish  do  not  earn  Is.  a dav.  Thirty  years  ago,  there  were  as  many 
weavers  as  houses  m Kilcreest;  many  houses  had  four  looms;  there  are  now  only  10  - 
weavers.  From  March  till  August  trade  is  middling,  many  a man  at  that  time  will  be  glad 
to  hire  a'  journeyman  to  help  to  pay  off  the  debts  he  contracted  at  other  times  ; some  keep  two 
looms  for  that  purpose,  and  that  they  may  rear  their  sons  to  the  trade.  Many  a poor  child 
is  injured  by  it,  and  kept  afterwards  in  poverty  all  his  life.  The  father  puts  him  to  his  own 
trade  that  he  might  assist  in  rearing  the  rest  of  the  family.  If  the  father  was  able  to  pay 
fees,  and  put  him  to  another  trade,  he  would  be  well  off,  but  might  do  nothing  for  the 
family.” — {Griffith.') 

u T|ie  labourers  are  supported,  during  the  slack  season,  chiefly  by  con-acre ; they  pay  10 l. 
an  acre  for  it  • there  is  some  to  be  had  for  8 1,  but  there  are  two  chances  to  one  that  he  will 
throw  it  up  to  the  landlord,  the  crop  may  be  so  bad,  and  be  content  to  lose  his  time,  seed 
and  labour.” — {John  Sharpe.)  . 

“There  is  not  general  employment  in  this  country  during  halt  the  year;  there  is  no 
employment  given  to  the  labourers  except  by  some  few,  by  one  or  two  gentlemen.” — 

^ “ They''  can  see  the  cow  come  to  their  door,  but  they  cannot  get  the  comfort  of  a bit  of 
butter  for  three  months  in  the  year.” — {Cassidy.) 

« Many  men,  during  last  July,  had  to  live  on  one  scanty  meal  in  the  24  hours.” — Griffith. 

“ If  they  eat  either  the  little  pig  or  the  butter,  they  must  go  naked.”— {Kenny.) 

“ They  must  keep  the  pig  to  pay  for  the  con-acre ; one-fourth  of  them  do  not  pay  their  con- 
acre rent  in  labour,  they  must  pay  in  ready  money ; the  farmers  sometimes  take  work,  but 
the  landlords  never  do.” — {Mic/uiel  Kane.) 

“ In  the  scarce  time  they  often  work  for  (id.  a day,  and  many  spend  another  day 
looking  for  their  hire;  and  when  potatoes  are  3d.  or  4rZ.  a stone,  that  will  go  a short  way  in 
supporting  a family.” — {Griffin.) 

“ Many  were  obliged  to  pledge  their  clothes  in  the  pawn-office  at  Loughrea  last  July, 
and  were  not  able  to  go  to  mass  for  want  of  them.” — {James  M‘Tiyhe.) 

“ I wanted  a labouring  man  for  a day  last  year,  and  his  wife  had  to  come  the  night  before 

for  the  price  of  his  breakfast,  or  he  could  not  work.” — {Cassidy.) “ I walked  most  part 

of  Ireland,  and  I think  they  are  prouder  and  higher  spirited  here,  than  in  any  part  I have 
been  In;  and  more  disinclined  to  beg.” — {Griffin.) “ I have  known  the  wives  and  chil- 

dren of  unemployed  labourers  to  be  obliged  to  beg  for  an  entire  month ; if  they  had  not 
done  so,  they  should  steal  or  starve.  The  labourer  himself  did  not  beg,  he  would  be 
ashamed.” — {M.  Kenny.) 

u There  is  no  loan  fund  in  this  neighbourhood ; in  the  lower  part  of  the  county  the 

Archbishop  has  one  established.” — {Cassidy.) “ Before  now  the  landlords  used  to  give 

provisions  on  credit  to  their  tenants,  but  now  they  do  not.” — {Griffin.) “ Every  man 

here  would  rather  half  starve  than  go  to  gaol.” — {Griffin.) 

“ When  a man  is  out  of  provisions,  if  he  can  procure  solvent  security  he  will  get  potatoes 
on  credit,  by  promising  to  pay  4 d.,  when,  if  he  had  ready  money,  he  would  get  them  for 
1 or  2d.  a stone;  mat  is  the  way  the  poor  of  this  place  live.” — {Griffin.) 

“They  would  promise  anything  rather  than  starve.” — {Shanyhnessy.)  “They  may 

say,  when  in  want,  that  they  will  rob  and  steal,  but  they  will  not  do  it  after.” — {Kenny.) 

“I  am  employed  throughout  the  year  at  t id.  a day;  I am  a ploughman;  only  for  that, 

I would  not  get  move  than  6 d.,  part  of  the  year ; being  a ploughman,  I am  often  employed 
when  there  is  no  work  for  labourers ; I do  not  know  any  man  in  this  place  who  is  so  con- 
stantly at  work  as  I am.  I have  a wife  and  three  children ; I support  my  mother-in-law ; 

I am  not  able  to  save  anything.” — {Kenny.) “ Many  men  go  to  England  from  this  place. 

This  year  about  40  went  to  Leinster ; they  go  for  the  purpose  of  earning  something  to  bring 
to  help  them  at  home : the  night  they  come  home,  there  may  be  half  a dozen  watching  them, 
each  expecting  to  get  part  of  what  is  due  to  him ; one  for  con-acre,  another  for  house-rent,  and 

another  for  provisions  given  on  credit,  and  so  on.” — ( Cassidy.) “ The  greater  portion  of 

the  people  are  always  in  debt;  there  is  not  one  in  20,  who,  if  he  paid  his  debts,  would  have 

the  price  of  his  supper.” — (Cow.) “ Starvation  does  not  cause  disturbance  or  outrage  ; 

when  a man  is  turned  out  of  his  holding,  and  another  put  in  instead  of  him,  revenge  and 

■sickness  of  heart  cause  crime.”— {Kenny.) “ When  every  thing  a man  has  is  canted 

from  him,  he  is  put  out ; a hungry  belly  makes  a man  think  of  things  he  ought  not,  and  do 
what  otherwise  he  would  not.” — {Griffin.)  , , , 

I knew  of  many  patato-pits  being  opened,  and  a stone,  or  from  that  to  three,  taken  out 

— (.Shauannessy.) “I  saw  many  that  were  opened,  and  never  saw  one  from 

'*'*  more  than  two  or  three  stones  were  taken.”-(Itf«fc».) ‘ I believe  the  general 

quantity  taken  from  the  pit  is  from  four  to  six  stones;  I am  sure  that  nothing  but  sheer 
want  would  cause  them  to  do  it.  They  often  dig  them  out  of  the  earth  in  small  quantities, 

0.5.  z z 3 pernaps 
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perhaps  not  more  than  a stone  and  half,  and  that  at  night  too,  when  I am 

nothing  short  of  starvation  could  drive  them  to  it.” — (Mullens.) “ Th  £°llvuiced  that 

creatures  are  ashamed  to  beg,  and  unless  it  is  sent  to  them  by  their  ueio-lib  aCt 's  the 
do  something  for  it ; if  they  were  half  starving  they  would  scarcely  b ^ must 

“ Help  is  often  sent  from  one  neighbour’s  house  to  another,  where  he  know  — 

TiuhT...  tak.n  by  "Mm™*  waiting  to  be.  asked  for  it ; last  year  I was  paying  5 d.  a stone  for  " *H 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  I sent  a basket  of  them  to  one,  whom  I knew  to  be  in  distress  • and  T °/at0es>  and 

w.  T.  M'Cnllagii,  Esq.  rity  to  do  that,  than  to  give  them  to  a beggar  who  would  not  be  ashamed  In  nil  ^0re  cfia' 

p„r- . «...  . , one.” — (Griffin.) “ Numbers  of  this  class  would  go  to  America  if  tW  „ * from 

,)  n * I™.  ' *Jey  would  not  say  they  would  like  to  go,  because  it  would  disoblige  the^fntlen^ 

Bars.  Dunhelhn  they  would  almost  all  like  to  go,  there  is  such  a report  here  of  the  diet  k 1 emeni  hut 

and  Loughrca.  beyond.”—  ( Griffin.) “ They  would  be  industrious,  if  it  was  in  their  mww . !e?  S0  c2ever 

10 d.  a day,  you  would  get  300  men  willing  to  take  it:  ad...  without  diet ’ o°U ™ere<i 

wages  given.” — (D’Araj.)  ’ 18  tile  general 

“ I think  Kilcreest,  relatively  speaking,  is  not  worse  off,  than  any  of  fhP  i„k  • 
parishes  ; I know  this  county  these  30  years.” — ( Gloster .)  J laoouring 

“ I think  this  parish  is  better  off  than  the  surrounding ; the  appearance  of  fl,0  •, 
the  houses  in  the  others  may  be  somewhat  better,  but  1 think,  if  examined  cWl„  T*  0 
the  whole,  this  parish  is  the  best  off.” — (Griffin.)  0,1 

“Tenants  find  it  very  diflicult  to  make  up  the  rents  now;  my  tenants  are  com™™*  i 
comfortable ; they  hold  from  seven  to  twenty  acres  each,  with  the  exception  of  four  tW  r 
whom  hold  only  half  an  acre  each,  and  the  other  about  two  acres  and  a half  • twT 
pay  their  rent  regularly  or  well ; they  pay  much  worse  than  they  used  ; I think  it  w 1' 
to  the  low  price  of  produce.” — (Rogers.)  0WU1a 

“ Of  a market-day  you  would  see  20  or  30  families  passing  through  this  villas  j.nln„ 
from  one  market  to  another  collecting  potatoes.” — (Gloster.)  ^ ’ °on° 

“ If  % ’markets  get  a sudden  rise,  instead  of  being  a benefit  to  the  poor,  they  ate  il,™ 
worse  off  than  ever.  I do  not  call  the  man  who  has  grain  to  sell  poor  ; by  the  poor  man 
I mean  the  man  who  depends  on  a quarter  or  half  an  acre  of  con-acro  potatoes  for  food 
his  family ; I call  him  poor  when  lie  must  pay  10 l.  an  acre  for  that,  and  be  walking  about 
idle  when  be  should  be  labouring.  — {Griffin.)  a aooot 

“ Mechanics  and  tradesmen  are  much  better  off  than  the  labourers  ; but  they  too  so™. 
trnies  see  want.  The  county  of  Mayo  would  give  beggars  to  the  whole  nation.”- (.Bmtfi 
1 have  been  often  ill  the  county  of  Mayo,  and  I know  that  many  of  its  inhabitants 
£°  beg,  and  leave  their  land  tilled  after  them,  and  sometimes  their  cows.”— (Cassidy) 
——  file  poor  of  this  county  go  to  other  counties,  so  that  there  is  a regular  exdianea.  ” 
UJ  Araj.)- — “ There  is  a small  farm  (10  acres)  in  this  neighbourhood,  set  at  4?  lot 
,“““rc;..“ei'6  “ a c°“ler  “I  t‘  who  pays  el.  for  a quarter  of  an  acre,  with  a small 

house  oil  it.  —(Kenny.) ■ Must  I not,  to-morrow,  if  turned  out  of  my  holding,  go  to 

bog,  though  I can  live  very  middling  as  long  as  1 am  loft  in  it  ?”— 


- - J very  middling  as  long  as  1 am  left  in  it?”— (»t7i«.  WJ' Tie 

general  food  of  the  peasant  is  dry  potatoes ; lie  sometimes  may  have  a herring  or  a drop  of 
milk ; it  is  a melancholy  truth  that  they  can  rear  the  pig,  but  they  cannot  eat  the  bacon"- 
lL.ai.si ay.)  Nothing  would  cause  a man  or  his  family  to  go  out  of  his  cabin  butkunier. 
Ihe  time  was,  when,  if  a man  wanted  the  making  of  a cart,  ho  need  but  go  to  his  lanital 
anti  ask  it ; and  now,  if  a mail  is  known  to  cut  the  tliorn  ho  will  lie  filled  for  it ; firing  is 
very  scarce  here;  we  must  go  three  miles  for  turf.”— {Griffin.) 


Persons  wJw  attended  t/ic  Examination. 

,7  Patrick  Burke,  esq.  j.  e.  Damesfield — Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder Patrick  Fox,  foe 

1 ansJi  K.kammm.  merlybraa.r.nowalabourer— Mr.JOHN Geramity,  shopkeeper— Peter  Joyce,  labo»rer.-to- 

ar,  Moycullen.  mono  Killy,  mason — Key.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector Anthony  Martin,  esq.  I.  h 

Curran va— John  M'Donooh,  housekeeper.— M.  M'Donooii,  labourers— Richard  IPDoirasa, 
larmer.— Dennis  M'Grath,  formerly  shopkeeper,  now  a butcher.— Mr.  John  M'Kew,  aai«- 
agent  to  Mr.  Martin— Captain  O’Flaherty,  j.p.  Leroonfeld— George  O' Flaherty,  esq,  I» 
monneld.  John  Sweeney,  earpenter—ReY.  John  Wilson,  protestant  vicar. 


V nf5er  who  are  supported  by  charity  hi  summer  must  altogether  depend  upon  fc 
potato  crop;  during  the  last  summer  150  families  were  entirely 
3P”™”  ^ *“  Bmtuit.es  of  their  equals,  or  by  the  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  genhy, 
and  none  came  to  me  but  those  who  were  in  the  height  of  distress— (J*.  M'Donogl) — 
ill  *1  “ ‘l0t  a5“a?  the  of  Outerard  who  does  not  know  every  other  man’s  means ; cm 

tell  three  months  before  when  each  ofhis  neighbours  will  be  out  of  provisions.— (Dr.  Btmx) 
the  , 1 ““  “if4—1  tIlat  therB  must  b6  a scarcity  of  food  next  season,  from  the  fallow  ?f 

tte  potato  ®qp  that  is  now  gathering  in— (T.  Cottinsham.) The  usual  mode  of  gm»gB 

imJildd  i f ‘he  people  lend  freely  to  each  other,  and  give  besides.-(Ctorta)-— ■ 
individual  will  not  ask  relief  from  his  landlord,  except  provisions  upon  credit.  1 do  net 
■m.  f af  lstan“  bems  6™>  by  the  gentry  in  any  otliei  way-(Captain  O’Flakrt!/.)  ■ 
— 7*  i 'c  want  of  provisions  and  the  want  of  work  fall  together  upon  tile  people  at  any 
ar jPen°S’  ,tlley,f  boose  a village  speaker,  who  can  tell  their  story  better  than  they  them- 
serves,  and  a whole  village  comes  together.  The  landlord  very  frequently  gives  what  they 
ask ; an  accurate  account  is  kept  of  the  food  they  get,  this  account  is  never  allowed  to  » 
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th  any  account  for  rent,  but  always  forms  a distinct  and  prior  claim ; the  people 
jnixed  up  i . ma]ce  p0od  their  payments,  and  on  money  so  lent  I do  not  think  the 

t!iei  jose  anything. — (Captain  O’ Flaherty.) A man,  named  Rutledge,  came  to 

landlords  aQ(i  (old  that  he  had  neither  work  nor  food.  I had  given  him  seed 

me  last  ^ ^ beginning  of  the  season,  to  sow  some  40  s.  worth  of  land  that  lie  had  himself 
money  j know  him  to  be  an  industrious  man  of  regular  habits  and  good  character. 
Wllpnhe "spoke  to  me  about  his  distress,  it  was  nothing,  I may  say,  that  I had  to  spare; 

T - ' living  at  the  time  on  food  bought  on  credit,  and  my  agreement  was,  that  I should  pay 
- "aS  „v  tke  potatoes  I got,  the  highest  price  the  market  might  rise  to  during  the  time 
lThad'them  on  trust ; I lent  Rutledge  six  or  seven  stone  of  potatoes  to  be  paid  back  in  kind, 

if  crave  him  the  day’s  food  to  relieve  his  actual  want.— (J.  M‘Donogh.) The  people 

endeavour  to  be  punctual  in  their  payments  of  loans,  for  they  probably  will  have  to  borrow 
the  following  year,  but  when  they  obtain  such  assistance  from  me,  the  claim  of  rent  precedes 
mine  and  out  of  upwards  of  20  instances,  I have  not,  nor  cannot  hope  to  be  repaid  by 

half-a-dozen. (Dr.  Kirwan.) “ For  my  part,  I think  there  are  many  who  wish  for  a war, 

that  the  people  might  either  earn  or  fight ; we  think  we  will  get  better,  but  every  year  we 
are  °-ettin°-  worse.  The  people  that  have  land  are  crying.  I had  a holding,  of  30  s. 
worth  which  did  not  contain  more  than  two  arable  acres  (I  had  oats  and  potatoes  from  them), 
besides  wild  pasture.  This  was  good  for  nothing  to  me ; there  was  no  sort  of  cattle  fed  upon 
it  while  I held  it,  except  grouse  ; so  I gave  it  up.  I was  formerly  a brazier ; for  four  years 
I lived  by  my  trade,  in  Galway ; working  hard  early  and  late;  many  a night  I wore  a penny 
candle  working,  for  1 had  plenty  to  do;  I began  the  world  with  about  10Z.  in  tools  and 
stuff.  At  the  end  of  the  first  year  l was  well  off ; at  the  end  of  the  second  it  was  half 
gone ; and  then  from  that  out,  the  poverty  came  on  me  like  the  flood  of  a mountain,  big 
at  the*  first  and  small  at  the  last.  From  the  time  the  first  stone  is  taken  out  of  the  wall  it 
beo-ins  to  tumble  and  break  down.  I was  getting  worse  the  third  year,  still  struggling  on ; 
hut  I was  never  bit  off  till  the  end  of  the  fourth  year.  M y family  and  myself  were  shook  out, 
and  we  had  enough  to  do  to  get  out  of  Gallway.  A day’s  work  the  first  year  was  worth  5s. ; 
I was  in  a balance  the  second,  between  slack  work  and  the  profits  of  the  first;  but  after  that 
employment  fell  away,  and  the  wages  fell  from  5 s.  to  Is.  6d. ; I was  forced  then  often  to 
leave  some  of  my  work  in  pledge  for  a dinner,  or  the  price  of  it,  with  a neighbour,  and  then 
some  of  my  tools  in  pledge  for  the  price  of  the  stuff ; then  my  own  coat  and  my  wife’s 
cloak  were  pawned,  for  no  one  will  give  credit  to  a poor  man,  and  people  begin  to  close  in 
upon  him  when  he  goes  out  of  work.  I managed  to  keep  a dinner  to  my  family  to  the 
last.  I came  to  this  neighbourhood  to  look  for  work,  and  by  different  means  have  been 
able  to  find  a support  for  my  family.  But  I am  often  greatly  stinted,  many  a time  I have 
been  forced  to  fast  on  one  meal,  or  it  may  be  that  I would  not  taste  that  one  when  we  had 
it,  but  gave  it  to  the  little  children;  and  I sometimes  have  been  three  days,  one  after 
another,  when  we  had  not  enough  for  one  day.  Of  late,  I generally  succeed  in  getting 
employment;  to-day  I was  drawing  potatoes.” — (Fox.) “It  is  useless  to  advise  peo- 

ple, when  others  do  not  employ  them,  to  employ  themselves,  and  thereby  improve  their 
lands.  The  common  reply  to  my  suggestions  Co  them  on  this  head  is,  ‘ if  we  showed  that 
we  were  getting  better,  so  much  would  be  immediately  added  to  the  rent.’  They  will  not 
even  help  to  mend  the  bye-roads  that  lead  to  their  own  dwellings ; they  say  if  they  did,  the 
agent  would  drive  his  gig  up  to  their  door  and  raise  the  rent.” — (Dr.  Kirwan.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Burke. — Patrick  Campbell,  labourer. — Rev.  Francis  Cogiilan,  catholic  rector. — Mr. 
John  Donnellan,  farmer. — Thomas  Egan, nurseryman. — Rev.  Michael  Keating, late  catholic 
rector. — Major  Kelly,  Longford  Lodge. — William  Killeen,  weaver. — George  Kilkaldy, 
esq.,  Heronbrook. — Mr.  Edward  Laverty,  farmer. — Thomas  Lowry,  farmer. — Francis-Mad- 
den,  mason. — John  Mara,  farmer. — Michael  Monaghan,  esq. — Patrick  Moran,  house, 
bolder. — Brien  O’Hara,  nurseryman.— Michael  Walsh. 

“ From  September  till  March  there  is  little  or  no  employment  for  labourers  or  outside 
tradesmen ; during  these  months  all  the  labourers  are  idle,  with  the  exception  of  servant 

„°JS-  Inside  tradesmen  get  much  less  work  in  winter  than  in  summer.” — (Madden.) 

•Inside  tradesmen  have  not  on  an  average  employment  for  six  months  in  the  year.”- — (Egan.) 
- * This  is  the  worst  part  of  the  year  for  our  trade.  The  small  farmers  are  the  principal 
employers,  and  their  poverty,  from  the  depression  of  the  times  and  the  high  rent,  leaves 
them  unable  to  employ  tradesmen  until  the  harvest,  when  they  generally  have  a trifle  of 
jnoney  in  their  hands.  The  labourers  too  would  give  employment,  but  they  cannot  afford 

* > *?ecause  they  are  unemployed  themselves.” — (Killeen.) “ By  taking  an  average  of  the 

pansh,  I would  say  there  are  from  600  to  800  able-bodied  men  who  do  not  get  three  months 

f'tb  a daY>  *n  the  year.” — (Egan.) “The  witness  then  entered  into  a calculation 

all  tvf  num^er  of  men  who  had  constant  employment,  and  averaged  the  number  to  whom 
p ? . days’  employment  given,  would  give  constant  work,  and  agreed  that  all  the 
ork.  which  was  done  by  hired  labourers  could  not  give  constant  employment  to,  at  the 
ignest  calculation,  more  than  100  men.  When  first  the  number  100  was  mentioned  as 
res1u*t  0*:  ^ie  enumeration,  some  of  the  witnesses  present,  who  did  not  join  in  making 
e calculation,  scouted  the  idea  of  there  being  so  little  employment,  but  on  the  names  of 
zz4  the 
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Francis* Diggens^Esq?  acre  °f  potatoes  with  the  plough)  when  it  would 'require  aliout  45  to  48  meiT;  ““ 

W.T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq.  spade.” — (Laver  ty.) “ There  is  no  such  thing  in  this  parish  as  wages  «iven  bv  tl  * 

farmers ; they  swap  their  labour,  and  give  day  for  day  one  to  another;  they  cannot 
give  money,  and  there  is  so  little  employment  to  be  had  that  they  set  no  value  & 1 to 
labour.  The  man  who  has  a horse  will  give  him  to  plough  or  harrow  to  the  man  i 

. not,  and  get  work  in  return.”— {Egan.) There  is  only  one  farmer  in  the  parish  JZx  n 

80  acres:  there  are  three  who  hold  40.  four  who  linlrl  :io  in  liAMInn-  on  i.  IV  0 holds 
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the  employers,  the  number  constantly  employed  by  each,  and  the  number  to  wh 
them  gave  occasional  employment,  being  mentioned,  they  agreed,  and  said  that°"f  eac^  ot 
not  over  the  mark,  it  was  not  under  it.  ’ 1 100  was 

^fice  given 
iperj 


“ I would  employ  a great  many  more  than  I tlo,  but  the  high  rent,  and  the  small 


y Galway,  for  the  produce,  causes  me  to  use  the  plough  instead  of  the  spade,  as  being  muclT'l?  ^ 
toTt.k.„b,  I »lw«y.  w and  take  out  potatoes  with  a plough;  eight  men  wotld  tale  5 


Parish  Kiltimore. 
Bar.  Longford. 


80  acres ; there  are  three  who  hold  40,  four  who  hold  30,  10  holding  20  30  holdino-  in 
holding  5 to  10,  1 50  holding  5,  about  200,  2 to  5,  about  200  from  2 acres  down  and 
300  families  depending  on  con-acre  (all  the  witnesses  present  joined  in  this  calculation!  T? 
20-acre  men,  do  not,  on  an  average,  give  more  than  from  10  to  20  days’  work  in  the  ^ 


each;  men  holding  from  5 to  10  acres  never  employ  the  con-acre  men;  all  the  labourer^ 
con-acre  men;  they  depend  on  con-acre  for  their  support ; they  generally  pav  the 

rearing  a pig,  which  is  fed  with  the  skins  of  the  potatoes.”— (Ejal) ‘‘  You  couwS  -nS 

men  to-morrow  willing  to  work  for  any  wages  you  would  offer;  they  would  go  to  wnrl- 
without  asking  what  you  would  give  them,  and  be  satisfied  with  half-pay ; this  would  Z 
be  the  case,  if  there  was  a sufficiency  of  employment  for  two-thirds  of  the  labourers  • tlJ 
labourers  are  not  employed  one-fourth  of  their  time.  1 counted  100  men  going  from’ this 
neighbourhood  in  one  group  to  look  for  employment,  and  I saw  some  of  the  very  same  mm 
standing  m the  market-place  at  Nenagh,  offering  to  go  with  the  farmers  at  anyways  wU 

they  were  picking  the  best  from  among  them."— (Mcmaglmn.) « I have  known  its  to 

-work  for  4ii.  a day  —(Kittaldy.) When  out  of  work  the  quantity  of  food  is  certainly 

much  diminished,  the  decrease  is  greater  and  more  general  in  the  summer  months-  but  the 
quality  is  not  changed,  it  could  not  be  worse ; for  50  miles  round  this  place,  every  grain  of 
wheat  and  oats,  and  every  pig  is  sent  to  foreign  markets;  meal  or  flour  they  do  not  know 
the  taste  of;  some  of  them  kill  their  pigs,  hoping  to  get  a better  price  by  doing  so,  and 

cannot  eat  even  the  entrails.  The  very  egg  must  go  out  for  the  rent. — (MonaJm.) 

During  the  winter  months  they  live  on  the  produce  of  the  con-acre,  in  summer  when  unem- 
ployed they  live  on  cabbage  and  green  herbs,  with  a few  potatoes;  they  live  for  three  days 
on  tlie  quantity  of  potatoes  which  they  would,  if  they  could  afford  it,  use  in  on e.— (Madden.) 

lb,s  1S  “ic  casc  cvei'y  summer ; there  were  200  families  in  this  parish  so  last  summer.- 
(JZyan.)  those  who  have  a plot  of  early  potatoes  dig  them  before  they  are  half  grown; 
they  often  have  them  dug  out  when  they  ought  to  he  beginning ; eating  these  unripe  potatoes 
causes  sickness ; many  men  are  put  to  their  graves  by  this  had  food  ; they  are  pounded  with 
salt  and  vegetables,  to  form  a substantial  body,  otherwise  they  could  not  be  eaten,  they  are 

so  wet  and  tasteless;  they  are  as  soft  as  mushrooms . — ( Campbell. ) They  dig  in  one 

month  what  would  support  them  for  two  if  allowed  to  mature.— (liyan.) -If  there  was 

any  means  of  getting  the  loan  of  money  at  this  season,  a very  small  sum  would  keep  a family 
ii-om  ruining  themselves  by  digging  the  unripe  potatoes.  A man  might  get  credit,  but  it 
comes  easier  to  him  to  waste  two  months’  food,  when  he  has  it,  in  supporting  his  family 
r one,  than  to  promise  two  prices  for  one  month’s  food,  when  he  cannot  tell  will  lie  ever 
have  the  means  of  paying  it. -(Campbell.) 

i l r iand  the!r.  ^am^les  are  ofteu  reduced  to  beggary ; a man  first  is  broken  in  his 
holding  by  promising  too  high  a rent ; when  gale  day  conies,  he  is  not  able  to  pay  it,  and 
, , 118  8 ? . ’ Produce,  &.c.  are  canted  ; he  then  is  ejected,  and  if  he  lias  anything  left,  he 
takes  a skirt  of  a bog,  at  a low  rent,  which  is  fit  to  give  middling  crops.  The  rent  being 
- ’ ,le  ,1Snunabe, to  pay  it,  and  all  he  had  is  spent  in  reclaiming  the  hog;  lie  is  now 
1 , ? 0 ~te  an°ther  piece,  so  he  must  turn  labourer,  and  when  employment  is  scarce,  he 
must  turn  beggar.  There  were  50  ejectments  served  in  this  neighbourhood  this  last  month; 
To  Pj1  P®rsons  holding  from  10  acres  to  two;  some  of  them 'll  ave  10  children,  and  what 
l said  before  must  be  the  fate  of  the  most  of  them ; those  who  have  no  capital  will  hare 

must  turn  laboui'ei's  at  once. — (Egan.) When  first  driven  to 

os  Y>  ley  feel  ashamed  to  beg  in  their  own  parish,  where  every  person  knows  them,  and 
f rem°ve  10  or  15  miles  from  home.  The  men  do  not  generally  beg-,  and  as  soon  as 

c P ymen  cau  be  procured,  the  wife  and  family  come  back ; nothing  but  continued  want 
JL ,E!tiyiipennW0Urd  C^U8e  a laboarer’s  family  to  continue  begging;  they  are  often  many 
wlrpn  it  ia  *• a owanc®  before  their  spirit  is  broken  down ; but,  accustomed  to  it  as  they  are, 

t0°  loif  tbey  must  yield. — (Moran.) 1 never  knew  a case  of  poverty 

?tUtl0n  ™ ,e  ,first  instance ; they  are  generally  first  seduced  by  a promise  of 
effect  —(Moran  ^r°miSe  Jei“S'  broben>  they  become  reckless,  and  then  money  has  the 

°<teU  SteaI  tlut’.  Potatoes  and  cabbage,  when  in  great  want ; I have  caught  persons 
tW  0V')n'  * did  not  prosecute  them;  common Iiumanity  prevented  me, for  1 knew 

that  it  was  want  caused  them  to  do  \t.~-(Eyan.) 1 think  there  is  more  evil  caused  by 

i i S d‘i  SU,?P°rt  tclthe  destitute,  than  there  would  be  by  giving  it.  I do  not  thmk 
it  would  produce  idleness,  for  in  places  where  there  are  poor  schools,  those  who  are  able  to 
pay  will  not  send  their  children  to  them.-(Momn.) 

nn!L'dZa^Can  pr°CUre  8'0od  security,  he  will  get  provisions  on  credit;  they  give  promissory 
A * Payment  >'  tbey  frequently  promise  twice  the  market  price.— (Egan.)- 

A poor  creature,  in  want  of  food,  would  promise  anythinR  rutlrer  than  starve;  theyalmj* 
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v it  if  they  can  scrape  it  together  in  any  way  ; if  they  did  not -pay  they  would  get  a bad 
*me  and  no  person  would  be  inclined  to  give  them  credit  the' next  season  ; it  is  generally 

n*id  before  the  landlord’s  rent. — {Moran.) Those  who  give  provisions  on  credit,  always 

P,  roe  double  the  market  price.  Many  make  it  a trade  to  buy  meal  when  cheap,  and  give 
c * ■ ” — "n11  ’*N  — ricw.ni, 7„  \ 1 have  known  many  to 
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it  out  “ on  time”  (as  they  call  it)  when  it  is  scarce.— {Killtaldy.)- 

ceii  for  ready-money,  knowing  that  they  would  have  a better  market  by  talcing  „ , . . 

advantage  of  the  people’s  poveity  and  selling  on  credit.— Some  of  Mr!  M‘Dm-  “’i  f 

mott’s  tenants  gave  meal  out  “ on  time  while  he  was  from  home,  and  when  the  persons  W.T.M'Cullugh.Esq. 
who  °ot  it  were  going  to  pay,  M r.  M'Dermott  would  not  let  them  give  more  than  a trifle 

above=the  market  price,  though  they  promised  double  that. — {Madden.) Mr.  O’Flaherty, 

of  Cullen,  and  Mr.  M'Dermott,  of  Ramore,  gave  out  meal  last  year  at  market  price. — 

{Moran.) They  get  deeper  and  deeper  in  debt  every  year,  till  at  last  they  owe  so  much  «. 

that  no  person  will  give  them  credit,  when  the  scarce  months  come,  and  they  must  beg. — 

t Madden.) The  tradesmen  are  always  In  debt ; they  first  get,  and  then  earn  and  pay; 

they  have  the  calf  eat  in  the  cow’s  belly. — {Campbell.) 

Mr.  M'Dermott  often  gives  employment  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress,  when  he 
does  not  require  the  work  to  be  done  ; he  is  the  only  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood  who 
does  so  ; many  of  them,  so  far  from  employing  men  when  they  do  not  require  them,  would 
not  give  a man  a month’s  time  for  his  rent  if  they  saw  him  in  distress,  they  would  turn  him 
out  on  the  world.  It  is  not  six  months  ago  since  I saw  a neighbour  of  my  own  sitting  with 
his  family  round  his  hearth  ; the  potatoes  were  upon  the  fire;  but  before  they  were  fit  tor  his 
children  to  eat,  I saw  his  fire  quenched  and  the  half-boiled  potatoes  put  out  upon  the  road. 

I know  that  he  was  willing  to  pay  the  rent,  but  really  he  was  not  able ; he  was  a decent  and 
hard-working  man ; he  was  an  honest  man,  but  he  was  a poor  man. — {Span.) 

No  labourer  can,  from  his  wages,  provide  against  the  want  of  employment ; his  wages  are 
barely  sufficient  to  support  him  and  his  family  for  the  day ; they  are  often  two  days  that 

they  cannot  afford  to  buy  a halfpenny  worth  of  tobacco. — {Madden.) What  can  a man 

who  has  a wife  and  children,  or  a father  or  mother,  to  support,  save  from  6 d.  a day  ? — 

{Moran.) Sixpence  a day  is  the  wages  given  for  six  mouths  of  the  year,  and  8 d.  the 

other  six. — {Kilkaldy.) Continual  want,  and  having  no  prospect  of  improvement, 

produces  recklessness  and  discontent. — {Moran.) It  would  be  an  ease  to  one-half  of 

them  to  be  transported  ; if  they  were  transported  they  would  have  good  clothing  and 

enough  to  eat.— ( Campbell.) Even  when  work  is  plenty  the  labourers  do  not  always  have 

kitchen,  they  are  sometimes  fed  by  the  employer,  then  they  get  kitchen,  but  when  working 
for  the  landlord  a herring  is  a luxury  ; the  farmers  feed  their  labourers,  gentlemen  do  not. — 

{Egan.) If  there  was  plenty  of  employment  there  would  be  no  “ Terrys,”  but  the  people 

here  have  nothing  in  plenty  but  hunger  and  ease. 


Poisons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Burke,  mason.' Carr,  innkeeper. — John  Corbat,  builder. — Mr.  Thomas  Cunnis,  

Beleck.— John  D’Arcy,  esq.,  Clifden  Castle. — Mr.  J.  Duan,  farmer. — Martin  Evans,  m.  n. — Parish  Omny. 

Itev.  Peter  FitzMaurick,  catholic  rector. Flynn,  not  resident  in  the  parish. par-  Ballynahinch- 

Jones,  esq. Joyce.— John  Kelly,  mason. — Patrick  Liddan,  butcher. — Thomas  Mar- ~ 

tin,  esq.,  m.  p.,  Ballynahinch. — Anthony  Mullin,  freeholder. O’Brien. — Charles  Rowe, 

esq. — Rev.  J.  Thomas,  protestant  rector  of  Omny. — Constantine  Tully,  collector  of  cess 

Michael  White,  weaver. 

“ In  one  house  there  are  three  men  sitting  idle  this  minute,  John  Folan,  John  Burke  and 
his  son ; not  a hand’s  turn  they  worked  these  five  days,  and  the  work  they  got  then  was 
given  either  through  interest  or  charity.  Burke  has  seven  in  family,  and  I knew  them  last 

June  to  live  on  one  stone  of  potatoes  for  24  hours. — {Kelly.) That  often  happens  to 

them ; and  there  are  hundreds  in  the  same  way.” — {Lulden.) “ They  live  next  door  to  me, 

and  I have  known  them  to  have  only  three  pints  of  meal  to  support  nature  during  an  entire 

day;  and  that  not  once  nor  twice,  but  often.” — {White.) “ During  the  months  of 

December,  January  and  February,  and  the  first  part  of  March,  every  labourer  is  out  of 
employment ; during  these  months  a man  might  get  one  day’s  work  in  the  week,  but  never 

more  than  two;  and  very  few  can  get  that  same.”— {Mullen.) There  are  about  50  of  this 

class  in  the  town  of  Clifden  ; provisions  are  plenty  at  this  season,  and  if  they  have  a little 

pig  to  sell,  the  price  of  it  would  go  very  far. — {Kelly.) At  this  time  they  are  generally  in 

a state  of  want,  and  strive  to  live  when  they  have  not  half  enough  to  eat ; for  one  meal  they 
eat  in  comfort  they  eat  two  in  want ; when  one  stone  of  potatoes  would  do  them,  they  must 
oe  satisfied  with  three-fourths  of  a stone.  Men  have  been  at  work  with  me,  who  called  for 
alt  tlieir  day’s  hire  to  purchase  food  to  enable  them  to  work  on.  I saw  one  man,  who  was 
cutting  turf  for  myself,  obliged  to  give  up  working,  being  ashamed  to  tell  that  he  was 
ungry,  till  he  was  struck  through  weakness.  “ I know  they  exist,  but  they  draw  their 
breath  and  that  is  all.”— {Corbat.) 

f M ®ePtember  and  October  they  all  will  get  constant  employment,  and  from  the  latter  end 
ot  March  till  the  beginning  of  July,  there  is  constant  work  during  these  months.  During 
e spring  and  harvest,  and  turf  cutting  seasons,  very  few  are  out  of  employment. — {Corbat.) 
they  often  are  forced,  through  want  of  employment,  to  beg  privately,  and  sometimes  pub- 
lcy  > ,they  are  so  shy,  that  they  have  often  come  to  my  own  door,  and  though  really  in  want, 
and  wishing  to  get  something,  they  stood  looking  in  without  asking,  being  ashamed  to  call 
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for  relief;  but  when,  offered  it,  they  took  it  with  the  greatest  thankfulness  and  alt 
ledged  that  they  came  with  the  intent  of  asking,  but  were  ashamed. — ■(  O'  wLv,  \ ti  °^~ 
all  through  want  of  work;  three  days’  work,  at  ad.  a day,  would  keep  a family  of  'SlS 
from  such  want  as  this:  there  is  not  a labourer  in  the  parish  (except  an  odd  one  wh^r11 
constant  work  with  a farmer,)  that  would  not  be  glad  to  get  three  days’  work,  at  Gd  ad*113 

from  this  till  the  middle  of  March. — {Burke.) -If  all  the  work  that  is  to  be  done  in  tf’ 

parish  from  this  till  March  were  fairly  divided,  each  labourer  would  not  o-et  a dav  u 
week. — {Kelly.)  b ™ 

I never  knew  an  instance  of  a person  committing  a crime,  for  the  purpose  of  beintr  s 

to  gaol  and  supported ; want  never  causes  them  to  steal. — ( Corbat.) 'When  the  mr  t 

is  prowling  about  for  bread,  the  daughters  arc  much  exposed ; they  have  nothin"  to  emnl 
’ them,  but  going  about  from  house  to  house,  hearing  nothing  good. — (O’ Brien.)°  ° ^ 

I knew  men,  from  want  of  employment,  in  the  early  season,  when  there  was  no  General  wa  t- 
of  provisions,  to  be  obliged  to  dig  their  potatoes  before  they  were  half  ripe. — ( O’Brien ) 

Those  that  are  known  get  credit  by  advancing  id.  in  the  stone  of  potatoes,  and  4s  in 
the  hundred  of  meal ; sometimes  they  are  obliged  to  promise  twice  the  market-micp  ■ w 
this  is  very  seldom. — ( White.)  ’ 

The  wages  of  a labourer  are  not  more  than  enough  for  actual  support.  No  matter  how 
industrious  and  well  educated,  a man  can  seldom,  if  ever,  lay  by  anything  to  provide  ao-aiust 
the  idle  time.  I have  a man,  named  ICeely,  in  my  own  employment  for  the  las?  nine 
months ; I give  him  8 d.  a day,  and  his  wife  endeavours  to  earn  something  by  kuittino- 
stockings,  and  yet  I know  that  the  first  week’s  want  of  work  will  break  him  down  ao-ain.— 

( Corhat .) The  frequent  recurrence  of  want,  breaks  down  a man’s  spirit;  the  more  hope 

of  improvement  the  more  a man  will  exert  himself ; but  still  the  man  without  a jacket  will 

work  like  a slave.— {Corbat.) The  man  who  lives  on  credit  from  year  to  year,  is  kept  in 

debt  for  life ; and  if  he  is  an  honest  man,  it  keeps  him  always  uneasy,  aud  heartless  and 

often  from  his  sleep. — {White.) Neither  the  gentry  nor  farmers  ever  employ  workmen 

when  they  do  not  really  want  them,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  distress.— {White) 

The  poor  generally  many  earlier  in  life  than  the  other  classes. — {Corhat.) -I  believe 

some  beg  who  are  able  to  work,  but  I never  knew  any  one  to  be  reduced  to  bewgarv  by 
idleness. — {Mullin.) 

I was  broken  10  years  ago,  and  my  wife  begged  for  three-quarters  of  a year,  and  sup- 
ported me;  I sometimes  got  a little  journey  work;  I then  hired  a loom  for  25  s.  a year; 
I have  now  one  of  my  own,  which  I bought,  and  since  that,  my  wife  or  family  never 

begged. — ( White.) Such  eases  often  happen,  I know  them. — {Aiullin.) -I  am  now  in 

debt  2 1.  9.?.,  and  if  my  landlord  was  hard,  and  pressed  on  me  immediately,  I should 

almost  beg. — {Corhat.) 1 am  sure,  if  we  paid  them  in  ready  money,  that  they  would 

work  more  for  us ; I would  get  enough  of  them  at  8 d.  a day  ; il  l had  ready  money,  I would 
prefer  paying  them  so.  I have  often  known  them,  through  want  of  money,  to  be  obliged  to 
sell  their  potatoes,  knowing  well  that  they  should  buy  them  back  at  twice  the  price  they 
got  for  them. — (Mr.  Martin.) — —I  never  knew  any  die.  of  starvation;  but  during  a dear 
summer,  in  the  year  1822,  upwards  of  50  persons  died  of  disorders  brought  on  by  huuger. 
In  an  ordinary  summer  there  are  many  glad  to  get  cabbage  and  salt,  without  even  a 
potato. — ( White.)— — In  some  yeai’s  it  would  be  a feast  to  them;  in  the  bad  summer  I would 
not  know  100  men  in  the  parish,  if  I met  them  accidentally,  on  account  of  the  colour  they 

had. — {Kelly.) In  the  year  1822  I do  not  think  there  was  one  stone  of  potatoes  for  sale 

m the  barony,  and  there  was  not  another  man’s  sheep  or  goat  killed  by  those  who  were 
starving. — ( Mullin.) 

There  was  more  employment  for  men  10  years  ago  than  there  is  now;  wool  is  so  much 
dearer  now  that  there  is  much  less  spun  for  the  people’s  own  use,  and  consequently  less 
weaving  t&  be  done ; wool  is  twice  the  price  it  was,  and  there  are  fewer  sheep ; it  is  more 
advantageous  to  those  who  have  wool,  to  sell  it,  and  purchase  coarse  cloth,  than  to  get  it 
manufactured.  It  is  not  those  that  would  manufacture  for  themselves  that  have  the  sheep. 

{Corhat.) When  the  poor  are  in  distress  they  borrow  more  from  each  other  than  from 

their  landlords. — (Mr.  Martin.) 

I think  a poor-house  would  be  a very  good  thing. — {Kelly.) The  house  would  require 

to  be  very  large,  many  would  force  themselves  into  it,  who  were  in  no  real  want. — ( Corbat .) 

-——They  would  sooner  die  by  the  road-side. — {Tally.) They  would  deserve  to  die  so.— 

{Kelly.) In  the  year  1822  there  were  5,000  people  in  this  district  glad  to  get  a naggin 

of  broth,  and  if  you  ask  them  now  to  go  into  the  poor-house,  they  would  refuse,  because 

they  are  not  hungry. — {Kelly.) 1 think  that  any  person  in  want  of  food  and  clothing 

would  be  glad  to  get  leave  to  go  in.— {White.) A young  man  ought  not  be  let  in,  two 

days  work  in  the  week  would  support  him;  he  would  work  there  for  his  support,  and 

might  he  not  work  as  well  outside  for  the  public {Corbat.) 1 think  each  landlord 

ought  to  support  his  own  poor.— (Mr.  D'Arcy.) They  would  not  go  in  unless  they  were 

starving;  when  in  that  state  they  would  grasp  at  anything. — (Mr.  Martin.) They  would 

not  work  as  much  in  the  poor-house  as  they  would  for  me.— {Corhat.) -I  would  suffer 

a great,  deal  of  hunger  and  hardship  before  I would  separate  from  my  wife. — (White.)-  " 
Any  man  able  to  get  three  days’ work  in  the  week,  at  ad.  a day,  would  not  go  in.— -{Corbat.) 
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Evidence  of  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  written  by  himself. 

Thebe  are  some  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  labourers  in  many  cases  are  out  of 
lovment.  If  a labourer  has  land,  he  is  not  reduced  to  fewer  meals  at  this  period  ; but 
themeals  of  those  who  have  not,  and  are  out  of  employment,  when  buying  at  the  close  of 
the  summer,  must  be  more  scanty.  This  is  the  season  for  “ spalpeens.”  Potatoes,  in  or  out 
of  employment,  are  their  constant  food.  There  is  no  fund  for  their  relief,  when  thus  unem- 

summer,  when  the  man  goes  from  home  in  search  of  employment,  the  wife  and 
children  generally  beg  for  a time  each  year ; the  children  of  “ spalpeens”  are  habituated  to 
beggary.  Whether  women  and  girls  become  prostitutes,  when  employment  fails,  or  not, 
depends  entirely  on  the  temptation  held  out  to  them ; if  a person  above  their  own  condition 
will  °ive  money,  or  money’s  worth,  for  present  relief,  flesh  and  blood,  or  rather  the  cravings 
of  nature,  must  prevail.  But  I do  not  observe  that  when  girls  are  debauched  by  their  own 
equals,  it  is  accomplished  by  the  hope  of  gain  ; therefore,  if  there  is  no  .temptation  by  the 
rich,  prostitution  will  not  occur  in  consequence  of  poverty.  There  are  some  instances  of 
women  with  families  being  deserted  by  their  husbands,  but  not  many  among  the  labouring 
classes.  . „ . . 

I have  never  known  any  persons  to  commit  crimes  for  the  purpose  or  being  sent  to  gaol, 
except  in  the  case  of  poor  diseased  prostitutes  : persons  who  are  sent  to  gaol  are  not  made 
worse  by  the  prison  discipline  of  the  present  day.  With  all  our  poverty  there  are  no 
instances  of  people  dying,  in  ordinary  seasons,  of  actual  starvation. 

I do  not  know  many  instances  of  people  stealing  to  relieve  themselves  from  present  want, 
I question  whether  I recollect  one. 

They  generally  get  provisions  on  credit,  and  upon  very  dear  terms,  materially  above  the 
market  price;  owing  to  the  credit,  both  in  town  and  country,  being  given  by  hucksters,  or 
« scullogues,”  i.  e.  fanners  who  have  saved.  I have  not  observed  that  labourers  are  in 
a reckless  state,  the  harvest  months  give  them  tolerable  employment,  and  wages  (compa- 
ratively speaking)  which  enable  them  to  pay  their  debts  ; payment  is  often  made  in  work. 

Resident  gentlemen  sometimes  employ  more  labourers  than  they  actually  require,  for  the 
puipose  of  relieving  the  distress  : farmers  or  absentee  proprietors  do  not.  In  speaking  of 
the  labourer’s  ability  of  making  provision  for  want  of  employment,  the  word  sufficient  is 
inapplicable. 

li  the  labourer  has  a piece  of  land  he  raises  potatoes  himself;  upon  the  small  potatoes 
and  potato  skins  he  rears  a pig.  Then  con-acre  is  oftentimes  made  available,  which  (if  it 
does  nothing  else)  gives  employment;  and  although  the  individual  may  not  have  work  for 
hire,  yet  (if  industrious)  he  and  his  household  will  not  starve.  I do  not  say  that  this  state 
should  net  be  ameliorated  greatly ; I say  it  should  be  so  by  work  and  allocation  on  wastes ; 
this  is  practicable,  for,  by  relieving  the  over-populated  places,  you  raise  the  price  of  labour, 
and  lower  the  price  of  land,  especially  con-acre.  I observe  that  their  condition  generally 
makes  them  ready  and  willing  instruments  in  the  hands  of  mischievous,  turbulent  and 
wicked  men.  The  poor  Irish  housekeepers  are  prone  to  early  marriages ; but  where  there  is 
neither  house  nor  home,  nor  any  provision,  but  two  hands  and  two  feet,  they  do  not  usually 
marry.  They  do  not  know  any  comforts,  but  it  is  not  difficult  in  ordinary  years  to  raise 
sufficient  food  for  bare  maintenance;  marriage  is  an  indulgence,  and  the  temptation,  no 
wonder  that  they  should  yield  to  it.  They  cannot  be  called  reckless,  if  by  recklessness  is 
meant  utter  indifference  to  all  consequences.  If  they  become  members  of  unlawful  combi- 
nations, it  is  with  the  hope  of  bettering  themselves  ; and  so  on  through  the  catalogue  of  crime. 

1 would  now  conclude  by  saying  that  the  Irish,  if  left  unagitated,  are  a patient  and 
enduring  race;  good  government,  good  landlords,  and  constant  work  and  wages,  would  take 
them  from  under  the  cantharides  of  the  quack  politicians,  who  make  the  most  of  them,  and 
would  render  them  useful  subjects. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Wobk. 

Connaught, 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq. 

Parish  Tuam. 
Town  Tuam. 
Bar.  Clare. 


Evidence  of  Dr.  M‘Hale,  R.  C.  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  as  written  by  himself.  — 

J Parish  Tuam. 

In  reply  to  the  question,  whether,  when  work  fails  the  family,  the  females  are  ever  driven  Town  of  Tuam. 
to  prostitution  ? — Seldom  or  ever,  except  where  hard-hearted,  wealthy  profligates,  availing  Bar.  Clare. 

themselves  of  their  poverty,  contrive,  after  much  importunity,  to  rob  them  of  their  virtue  and  — 

bring  them  to  misfortune. 

Numbers  would  rather  starve  than  expose  themselves  to  the  shame  of.  a prison,  a feeling, 
however,  which  increasing  distress  is  wearing  away.  Some  few  instances  are  known  of  per- 
sons having  been  guilty  of  robberies  with  a view  to  relieving  themselves  from  want. 

The  poor  are  frequently  in  the  habit  of  obtaining  provisions  on  credit ; I should  rather  say 
at  the  rate  of  the  most  unchristian  usury;  not  only  provisions,  but  the  seed  necessary  for 
the  soil.  It  is  a common  practice  with  many  landlords  in  this  province,  and  with  the  agents 
of  others,  to  seize  the  crops  of  their  tenantry,  or  to  force  them  to  sell  them  in  the  winter 
season,  in  order  to  buy  those  crops  themselves,  and  then  when  the  spring  comes  round  to 
sell  them  at  double  price,  the  very  grain  which  the  tenantry  were  obliged  to  send  to  their 

This  practice  continues  from  year  to  year,  so  that  besides  the  rack-rent  of  the  land,  the 
landlord  or  his  agent  contrives  to  extort  an  usurious  profit  of  cent,  per  cent,  upon  the  crops 
which  are  reared  bv  the  labour  of  the  wretched  tenant, 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work* 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Joint  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish.  Aughavalc. 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  William  Birmingham,  woollen-draper. — Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  rector  of  this 
parish  and  dean  of  Dunmore. — George  Clendenning,  esq.,  magistrate.— Mr.  Collies,  a gen 
tleman  connected  with  the  press — Richard  Gibbons,  small  farmer  of  12  acres.— Mr.  Largs 

clerk  of  petty  sessions  and  churchwarden.— Matthew  M'Donneli.,  esq.  magistrate -Robert 

W.  MTlvea,  esq.,  magistrate. — William  M'Milek,  small  farmer  of  12  acres.— Edward 
M'Nally,  weaver. — John  Rescan,  labourer. — Thomas  Reilly,  labourer. — Mr.  George 
Woods,  general  merchant.— Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 

The  ordinary  wages  here  is  8 d.  a day,  the  labourer  feeding-  liimsclf.  Mr.  MTlrea  savs 
“ The  bulk  of  the  labourers  are  unemployed  for  two-thirds  of  the  year;  they  generally 
plant  * con-acre’  potatoes,  which  last  them  during  the  winter ; but  many,  after  they  have 
planted  the  potatoes,  not  finding  employment,  are  unable  to  redeem  them,  and  are  obliged 
to  leave  them  for  the  rent.  When  the  labourer  is  unemployed,  and  his  stock  of  provisions 
exhausted,  his  wife  and  family  beg;*  they  submit  to  great  privations  before  they  beo-;  it  is 
quite  common  with  them  to  be  reduced  to  a meal  a day.”  Mr.  Scott  says,  “ I had 
a contract  for  roads,  on  which  I employed  46  men  at  0 d.  a day;  27  of  the  46  had  comeat 
least  12  miles  to  the  work,  many  of  them  a greater  distance,  and  used  to  return  once 
a week  to  see  their  families.  I lodged  in  the  same  house  with  some  of  them,  and  was 
constantly  present  at  the  meals  of  all,  except  one  man ; I never  saw  any  of  them  have  any 
sort  of  kitchen  with  their  potatoes.  Reily  says,  “ 1 am  counted  a good  labourer,  and 
while  there  is  employment  to  be  had,  for  any  fair  proportion  of  the  labourers,  1 am  seldom 
idle  on  the  whole  year  ; I am  idle  for  about  three  months  on  an  average.  In  the  beginning 
of  this  summer  I was  idle  for  about  three  weeks,  one  day  after  another;  I had  no  provision; 
I sold  every  article  in  my  house  rather  than  let  my  wife  out;  you  may  be  sure  we  eat  the 
price  of  them  but  sparingly  ; at  last  I sold  the  pot  I had  to  boil  my  potatoes,  and  I walked 
out  of  the  door  myself,  and  my  wife  and  my  six  children ; we  went  off  where  we  were  not 
known,  and  begged.  I never  told  what  we  were  doing  away  before,  though  my  neighbours 
might  make  a very  near  guess  to  it;  but  it  ought  to  be  no  shame  to  any  one  to  say  he 
begged  his  bit  when  he  wanted  it ; it  is  honcster  for  me  to  have  that  to  tell  than  that 
I robbed  that  gentleman;  and  if  I had  not  done  the  one,  I must  have  done  the  other.  A great 
many  labourers  did  as  I did  ; I met  my  own  neighbours  on  my  way.  1 am  but  a week  at 
home  (October) ; my  wife  and  family  have  not  come  yet ; there  was  no  food  before  them, 
and  1 came  to  try  if  I could  have  something  earned  for  them  before  they  would  come.” 
Mr.  MTlrea  says,  “ Reily ’s  story  is  not  strange;  it  may  surprise  you;  to  us  it  is  common 
place.”  It  has  not  been  known  that  any  of  the  labouring  classes  have  committed  petty 
offences,  in  order  to  secure,  themselves  the  food  and  shelter  of  a prison.  Regan  (labourer) 
says,  “ They  would  prefer  begging,  as  they  always  have  this  alternative ; no  man  will 
starve,  or  go  to  a prison  for  food,  while  begging  is  open  to  him.  If  lie  beg,  though  one 
man  refuse,  another  will  give  to  him.”  Reily  says,  “The  mere  labourer  can  seldom  get 
provisions  on  credit ; hunger  would  too  often  make  him  forget  to  pay  for  them.  A person 
holding  some  land,  or  a labourer,  who  can  find  a person  of  substance  having  reliance  on  his 
honesty,  and  willing  to  join  him  in  a promissory  note,  can  get  provisions  on  credit,  but  at 
an  exorbitant  advance  of  price.  1 have  known  a man  buying  meal  in  the  market  in  July  for 
10  s.  3 cZ.  a hundred,  sell  it  on  credit  for  16  ».,  to  be  paid  in  the  middle  of  September. 
1 here  is  no  attempt  made  among  farmers,  or  the  gentry,  to  establish  any  system  of  general 
employment ; in  answer  to  a question,  whether  any  of  the  farmers  or  gentry,  individually, 
employ  more  labourers  than  they  require,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  distress?  Mr. 
MTlrea  says,  “ I know  no  instance  at  present,  but  believe  that  when  Lord  Sligo  resided 
here,  he  employed  many  with  that  intention.”  Reily  says,  “ I know  no  man  to  do  it,  but 
one  Ned  Burns,  a lime-burner,  that  labours  with  his  workmen  himself;  he  kept  12  men 
employed  last  summer,  giving  them  work  in  turns,  to  divide  the  benefit  among  them.  He 
gave  them  8 d.  a day,  though  if  he  askecl  them  they  would  gladly  have  worked  lor  their 
mere  food;  and  he  gave  them  50 s.  among  them  besides,  winch  he  never  deducted  from 
their  wages.”  Mr.  MTlrea  says:  “The  wages  of  a labourer  cannot  support  himself  and 
a large  family  well,  even  for  the  day  he  is  employed  ; of  course  it  is  utterly  impossible  for 
him  to  make  any  provision  for  want  of  work,  or  any  other  contingency.’5  In  answer  to 
a question,  whether  labourers  do  not  expend  in  drink  what  would  prove  a considerable 
relief  to  them  when  out  of  employment?  Mr.  MTlrea  answers,  “ It  is  quite  a mistake  to 
suppose,  that  labourers  drink ; mechanics  do  drink,  but  labourers  cannot,  they  have  not  the 
means.”  This  is  confirmed  by  the  other  witnesses. 

I he  witnesses  are  of  opinion,  that  marriages  take  place  earlier  among  the  very  poor 
classes,  than  among  those  removed  above  them,  in  point  of  comfort.”  M'Nally,  accounting 
for  it,  says,  “If  a man  is  very  poor,  he  expects  nothing  but  poverty  with  a wife,  and  his 
choice  is  soon  made ; but  if  he  has  any  kind  of  opulence,  or  even  expects  to  have  it,  e 
takes  his  time,  and  looks  about  him  for  a wife  that  will  add  to  it. 


* By  a reference  to  head  of  “ Vagrancy”  of  this  parish,  it  will  be  seen  that  a large  proportion  of  ■ 
beggars  consists  of  the  wives  and  children  of  unemployed  labourers,  or  persons  who  cannot  fine  si 
cient  employment  for  their  labour  to  entitle  them  to  that  name  011  this  account,  much  of  the  inform  - 
tion  detailed  under  that  head,  would  come  with  equal  propriety  under  the  present. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Armstrong,  esq. Edward  Atkinson,  merchant  and  churchwarden. — James  Browne, 

Robert  - Caldwell,  esq.,  chief  of  police.— Tiiady  Carnan,  labourer.— Patrick 

r °Ur  labourer. Rev.  Mr.  Costello,  parish  priest.— Mr.  Martin  Culkeen,  classical 

’ Devlin,  esq.,  m.  d John  Duffey,  labourer. — Jordan  Pitzstf.fhen,  broken 

teac  J_Catherine  Plinn,  beggar. — Owen  Gallagher,  broken  down. — Mary  Hanly, 

°W°  r —William  Hanley,  labourer. Hugh,  esq.,  m.d — Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer.— 

Widow  Kilboy,  labourer’s  widow.— James  Lottos,  labourer.— Stephen  Loftus,  esq— Mr. 
John  Moyles,  farmer,  and  owner  of  a number  of  labourers’  cabins.— Patrick  M'Namara, 
labourer.— Thomas  O’Hara,  labourer — Rev.  Mr.  Versciioyle,  protestant  rector.— Dominick 
Waldron,  labourer. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Town  of  Ballina. 
Bar.  Tyraidey. 


Mr  Atkinson  says,  “ I give  lOcZ.  a day  to  the  labourers  I employ  in  my  stores; 
labourers  in  stores  are  paid  higher  wages  than  ordinary  labourers,  their  work  being  heavier 
and  their  hours  much  longer.”  Carnan  says,  “ The  common  wages  in  the  town  is  Gd.  or 
8d  a day.”  Mr.  Costello  says,  “ In  the  country,  near  the  town,  I have  known  labourers 
work  for  4d.  a day;  I have  seen  labourers  cutting  the  harvest  at  4 \d.  a day;  I have 
been  paying  10 d.  a day  to  labourers  when  others  were  begging  me  to  employ  them  at  Gd., 
and  I have  paid  Gd.  when  others  offered  for  Ad."  Mr.  Verschoyle  says,  “I  live  in  the 
country  near  the  town,  I pay  my  labourers  Gd.,  but  I fear  (such  is  the  competition)  that  if 
I wished,  I might  have  their  labour  at  a much  lower  rate.”  Carnan  says,  “ The  man  that 
has  the  best  wages  and  employment  cannot  count  them  his  own,  there  are  so  many  relatives 
and  neio-hbouvs  that  he  must  help  out  of  his  earnings,  and  he  loses  by  strangers  too.  A man 
comes  to  lodge  in  the  house  with  him,  agreeing  to  pay  a certain  part  of  the  rent,  and  will  be 
concerned  in  buying  the  load  of  turf  and  other  things  with  him.  The  man  lias  no  employ- 
ment, but  the  other  will  trust  him  until  he  gets  it.  Then  when  this  week  and  last  week, 
and  may  be  the  week  before,  are  unpaid  for,  he  is  glad  to  let  him  away  with  the  debt,  rent 
and  all,  and  get  another  that  will  help  him  to  meet  the  landlord ; many  a way  the  pool- 
man  is  distressed  by  the  want  of  employment  for  his  neighbours.” 

Mr.  Armstrong,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in  building  a bridge  in  this  town,  across  the 
Moy,  at  which  he  employs  a great  number  of  labourers,  says,  “ I have  constant  solicitations 
from  labourers,  anxious  to  be  employed ; I must  refuse  them,  unless  I choose  to  turn  off 
others  to  make  way  for  them,  and  I am  confident  the  applications  would  be  much  more 
numerous,  but  persons  understood  there  is  no  use  in  making  them.  I give  Gd.  and  10 d. 
a day  to  the  labourers  I employ,  but  if  I allowed  them  to  bid  against  one  another,  I have 
no  doubt  I could  procure  labourers  for  Gd.”  Mr.  Loftus  says,  “ There  were  100  labourers 
standing  on  the  street  this  morning  seeking  employment,  and  you  would  not  miss  out  of 
them  all  that  obtained  it,  scarcely  a dozen.”  . . 

All  the  witnesses  agree  that  in  the  towns  of  Eallina  and  Ardnaree  (which  are  joined  by 
a bridge  across  the  Moy)  there  arc  between  700  and  800  labourers ; that  about  half  of 
these,  being  more  or  less  connected  with  regular  employers,  are  employed  on  an  average  for 
nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year,  that  the  other  half  are  not  employed  on  an  average  above 
three  months  of  the  year.*  . 

Carnan  says,  “The  seasons  of  best  employment  are  summer  and  winter.  I he  distress 
is  not  so  great  in  winter  as  in  summer,  because  many  of  the  labourers,  having  planted 
con-acre  potatoes,  and  paid  the  rent  with  their  harvest  wages,  have  a stock  of  provisions 
that  last  them  for  the  winter,  and  because  potatoes  arc  much  cheaper  then  than  in  summer. 

For  both  these  reasons  cases  of  extreme  distress  are  less  common  in  winter,  and  fewer  of 
the  labourers’  families  are  driven  to  beg  than  in  summer ; great  numbers,  however,  beg  even 
in  winter.  O’Hara  says,  “A  great  many  of  my  neighbours  are  now  (November)  unem- 
ployed, some  have  a stock  of  con-acre  potatoes,  and  live  on  them,  those  who  have  not,  live 
on  what  their  wives  and  families  procure  by  begging,  through  the  town  and  the  country  about 
it;  the  men  do  not  beg  publicly  themselves,  particularly  at  home,  ancl  even  when  they 
leave  home  they  seldom  beg  themselves,  but  let  the  families  apply,  while  they  keep  near 
them,  loitering  along  the  road.”  „ * 

Carnan  says,  “ When  the  labourers  are  idle  in  winter,  many  of  them  make  a practice  ot 
re-digging  the  potato  grounds,  for  any  potatoes  that  may  chance  to  have  escaped  notice  m 
the  first  digging.  5Tis  a poor  resource,  but  it  shows  what  they  are  obliged  to  do  for  food, 
when  they  will  go  two  and  three  miles  into  the  country,  and,  after  spending  their  whole  day, 
bring  home  perhaps  one  stone  of  potatoes,  that  may  perhaps  be  worth  1 \ d.  or  2d.:  many 
farmers  prevent  them  from  this,  as  it  very  injurious  t.o  the  land;  and  there  is  another  harm 
rising  out  of  it,  dishonesty;  for  the  distressed  man,  when  he  is  digging  potatoes  for  an 
employer,  will  leave  potatoes  in  the  ground,  that  he  may  dig  them  out  for  himself  again. 

In  summer  the  distress  is  greatest,  want  of  employment  and  dearness  of  provisions^com- 


* This  fact  of  so  large  a proportion  of  the  labourers  being  destitute  of  employment,  was  most  unani- 
mously agreed  in  by  all  the  witnesses,  and  other  persons  present ; some  stating  it  as  ot  their  own 
observation  and  knowledge,  the  rest  assenting  to  it  on  their  authority,  as  being  persons  who  had  the 
best  means  of  being  informed  on  the  subject. 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


Connaught,  potatoes;  sometimes  cabbage  boiled  on  plain  water,  and  chopped  with  salt • tliVvl tBe,r 
County  Mayo.  afford  butter,  nor  any  other  dressing  but  salt ; a labourer  seldom  can  get  milk.” 

fc.n.to.l^'.atahy  “»»(  “ Tlley  “”?*  g*  «“■  tIlc  “e.St  «•*  oi!.t,,e!  P**"!  *»  «W>  «■»  U He  fi 
John  Spencer,  Esq.  employment  must  live  mostly  on  wet  lumpers ; though  God  lorbid  we  should  be  veflectin 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  on  our  food,  we  would  be  well  content  if  we  had  enough  of  them.”  In  summer  some  of  tl° 

unemployed  labourers,  either  remaining  at  home  or  going  to  some  distant  part  of  tlf 

Town  of  BaUvia.  country,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  any  employment  that  may  offer,  are  supported  hv  th 
Bar.  Tyrawley.  begging  of  their  families;  many  go  to  England  in  search  of  work,  by  which  means  if  su  * 
- ■■  cessful,  they  earn  a small  sum,  which,  on  their  return,  they  expend  in  purchasing  a supply  0f 

potatoes  for  the  winter,  or  paying  the  rent  of  their  eon-acre  potatoes,  if  they  have  planted 
any. 

Carnan  says,  “ Their  families  are  mostly  left  to  beg  at  home,  they  very  commonly  bee 
their  way  themselves.  I have  known  several  persons  leave  home  vvitlx  as  little  as  3s  or 
4s.;  they  accounted  for  it  in  this  manner,  that  in  consequence  of  the  opposition  between 
the  steam-boats,  they  would  get  across  for  is.  (id.  or  *2.v.,  and  that  when  they  get  30  miles 
from  home  they  would  get  their  food  and  their  bed  by  begging.  When  they  leave  home 
and  their  people  they  are  ashamed  of  nothing,  because  of  their  misery.  I am  told  Irish- 
men, when  they  leave  home,  are  a shame  to  their  country  for  barefacedness.  Some  of  these 
labourers  leave  a part  of  their  children  with  relatives,  and  may  be  able  to  leave  a few 
potatoes  with  the  mother  and  the  other  children ; as  long  as  these  last,  they  strive  to  keep 
in  the  house,  though  in  misery  and  hunger,  rather  than  beg,  and  when  they  are  afterwards 
obliged  to  turn  out,  they  live  better  than  when  they  kept  the  house ; any  one  wanting  two 
meals  running,  must  turn  out  rather  than  want  a third.  But  people  are  beginning  not  to 
think  as  much  of  begging  now  as  they  used  ; when  a man  sees  his  neighbour  go  out  and  be 
relieved,  he  says,  ‘ The  next  time  1 want,  I’ll  go  out  myself.’  Some  labourers,  having 
partial  employment,  remain  at  home  during  this  season,  and,  endeavouring  to  live  without 
begging,  suffer  the  greatest  privations.”  Browne  says,  “ When  a labourer  has  but  little 
employment,  he  and  his  family  must  often  live  on  but  one  meal  a day  and  work  on  it; 
I have  myself  worked  from  six  o’clock  to  six  o’clock,  without  a meal  at  all,  until  I got  ray 
day’s  wages  to  buy  me  one,  in  the  evening.”  Carnan  says,  “ ’Tia  a common  thing  amonn- 
labourers  to  work  on  one  meal  in  the  day ; I have  known  men  work  eight  or  ten  days 
running,  and  during  that  time  live  on  one  meal  a clay,  not  tasting  food  from  the  hours  they 
eat  that  meal  on  one  day,  until  their  wives  would  bring  the  potatoes  to  the  field  at  the  same 
hour  the  next  day ; I believe  that,  except  that  meal,  not  a bit  of  food  entered  their  lip 
within  the  2-1  hours;  I have  known  them,  when  the  other  labourers  were  eating  their  break- 
fasts, to  be  so  decent  as  to  walk  away  to  the  other  end  of  the  field,  and  I know  that  when 
they  went  home  in  the  evening  they  had  not  the  means  of  procuring  a second  meal,  or  part 
of  a meal ; perhaps  the  potatoes  of  the  one  meal  were  unpaid  for,  until  they  got  their  wages 
for  that  day’s  work.  But  it  is  a folly  for  us  to  talk,  wc  are  not  able  to  describe  to  you  the 
wretchedness  wo  see.  I knew  a man  to  be  working  in  the  field,  and  when  meal-time  came,, 
to  have  no  meal  to  eat,  but  to  go  into  a cabbage  garden  that  was  near  and  eat  the  cabbage 
stalks,  and  when  the  time  of  returning  to  his  work  came,  to  mount  work  again  without  any 
other  food.  The  way  I came  to  know  this  case  was  this : I.  was  near  the  garden,  when 
I heard  the  owner  of  it  in  loud  words  scolding  this  man  for  breaking  his  cabbages ; I saw 
the  man  was  ashamed,  for  he  hung  his  head  and  walked  quietly  away,  without  answering 
or  giving  any  explanation.  I thought  there  was  something  more  than  common  in  if,  so 
I went  up  to  the  man  and  asked  him,  ‘What  made  him  break  so  many  of  the  cabbages?’  He 
said,  ‘ He  was  in  hunger,  and  could  not  help  it.’  I asked  him,  ‘ Had  he  no  other  means  of 
relieving  it  but  that?’  ‘ No,’  said  he,  ‘ I have  no  other  kind  of  food,  since  the  day  before 
yesterday,  when  my  wife  went  to  seek  relief  from  some  of  her  friends  ; she  has  not  returned 
yet.5  I asked  him  to  come  home  with  me,  and  I would  relieve  him ; he  could  not  come 
then,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  work ; but  I took  care  to  watch  him  at  dinner-hour  and 
bring  him  home,  lest  he  should  not  come  of  himself.  I think  it  a greater  charity  to  relieve 
such  a man,  than  to  relieve  the  beggar;  if  I refuse  a beggar,  some  one  else  will  give 
to  him.”  bb  * 


billing  to  produce  it,  in  that  season ; even  the  employed  labourers,  who  have  long  fa.  r 
are  then  stinted  in  their  meals,  which  at  all  seasons  are  of  the  poorest  and  coarsest  Erf’ 
food.  Carnan  says,  “ Some  seasons  they  have  herrings  (generally  salted)  withft’ 
potatoes;  sometimes  cabbage  boiled  on  plain  water,  and  chopped  with  salt-  tiu»,  „ e,r 


Browne  says,  “ Many  labourers  out  of  employment  are  obliged  in  the  scarce  season  to 
live  on  cabbage,  boiled  on  plain  water,  not  having  even  a potato  to  eat  with  it.  If  they 
can  get  a pint  of  meal  (and  they  often  cannot)  they  make  gruel  of  it,  and  pour  it  over  the 
cabbage ; the  cabbage  dressed  in  this  way  is  easier  to  eat,  and  not  so  apt  to  sicken  them. 
It  never  has  been  my  own  case  to  live  in  this  manner,  but  I have  seen  it  with  people  living 
m the  same  house  with  me ; and  when  they  could  not  get  the  cabbage,  they  have  used  the 
‘ prassagh’  that  grows  wild  in  the  corn  fields.” 

The  town  labourers  can  seldom  procure  provisions  on  credit,  not  being  able  to  afford 
adequate  security  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  incurred;  when  they  do  obtain  them,  the 
advance  of  price  is  very  great.  Duffy  got  meal  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  when  it  was 
selling  for  12  s.  per  cwt.,  ready-money,  agreeing  to  pay  1 1.  the  following  harvest.  Browne 
has  undertaken  to  pay  1 1.  5 s.,  on  obtaining  credit,  when  meal  was  selling  at  18  s.  Urea 
numbers  of  labourers  who  seek  credit  on  such  terms,  failing  to  obtain  it,  are  obliged  to  beg; 
and  says  Duffy,  “ often  to  plunder ; and  such  business  as  that  has  often  brought  an 
honest  man  to  transportation.  Many  a mischief  is  done  in  poverty  and  distress,  that  w°u‘a 
not  be  done  but  for  them.  When  I am  hungry,  and  want  a meal,  I will  go  out  at  nlS,  ' 
and  do  what  I would  never  do  if  hunger  did  not  drive  me.  When  a man  is  hungry*  ^ 
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1 me  goes  off  him ; many  a mischief  is  done  to  the  gentlemen  of  the  country  that  they  must 
verlool  when  they  know  the  poverty  of  the  people;  and  the  poor  man’s  potatoes  and  cabbage 
suffer  too  • and  if  I saw  my  own  suffering,  I would  take  my  eyes  off  the  man  when  I knew 
, j distress.”  Cooper  says,  “ When  a man  has  nothing  to  eat,  and  nothing  to  do  but  to 
sit  bv  the  fire  (if  he  has  one)  and  think  of  his  misery,  many  strange  thoughts  will  be 
® nine  through  his  head,  and  it  is  hard  for  him  to  keep  them  out.”  Mr.  Costello,  Mr. 
Verschoyle,  Mr.  Caldwell,  See.  say,  “It  is  a common  practice  here  to  root  potatoes  from 
the  ridge;  or  the  pit  and  out-offices,  where  potatoes  were  stored,  have  frequently  been  broken 
open  by  night  ancl  plundered.” 

'O’Hara  says,  “The  labourers  are  not  able  to  clothe  their  families;  very  seldom  they 
ever  buy  any  clothes  for  their  children ; you  scarcely  ever  see  a labourer’s  child  wearing 
clothes  that  were  made  for  himself;  they  mostly  wrap  a piece  of  an  old  sheet,  or  an 
old  blanket  about  them,  or  they  depend  upon  getting  some  article  of  cast  clothing  from  the 
gentlemen  or  shopkeepers  of  the  town  that  employ  the  fathers.  They  are  most  of  them  more 
than  half  naked.  ’ 

Pat.  M'Namara,  labourer,  says,  1 have  a wife  and  four  young  children.  I am 
employed  generally  for  one  half  the  year,  my  wages  varying  from  5 d.  to  8 d.  a day. 
There  is  one  gentleman  who  always  employs  me  when  he  has  any  work  to  be  done.  He  has 
never  given  me  more  than  six  months’  employment  any  year ; he  now  gives  me  much  less, 
as  he  is  giving  up  the  farming.  I plant  con-acre  potatoes  ; this  year’s  crop  is  now  exhausted. 
My  con-acre  crop  has  never  lasted  me  more  than  three  months.  My  wages,  even  with  the 
help  of  the  con-acre,  are  not  sufficient  to  support  me  siuce  I lost  my  land  in  the  country, 
and  came  as  a labourer  to  town,  10  years  ago.  No  one  year  has  my  earning  kept  me  up, 
hut  my  wife  has  begged  to  support  me  and  the  children.  I went  one  season,  four  years 
ago,  to  England,  and  left  my  wife  and  children  to  support  themselves,  begging  at  home. 

I brought  two  guineas  and  a half  home  with  me  ; I spent  it  in  buying  potatoes  and  some 
clothes  for  my  family.  I also  brought  home  some  clothes  I got  in  England  for  nothing. 
The  only  clothes  I have  got  since  are  an  old  coat  and  an  old  trousers,  given  me  by  tlie 
gentleman  that  employed  me.  Neither  my  wife  nor  my  children  have  got  any  clothes 
since,  but  as  the  same  gentleman’s  wife  and  daughters  have  given  them  old  clothes.  Their 
clothes  are  now  all  rags ; when  they  go  out  to  beg,  they  wrap  a sheet  about  them,  or 
a piece  of  au  old  carpet  that  my  wife  got  somewhere  when  she  was  begging ; she  does  not 
use  the  blanket  so  ; it  is  scarce  enough  to  have  it  dry  for  the  family,  when  they  come  in  at 
night  from  begging ; little  as  it  is,  we  were  obliged  to  cut  it  in  two,  to  divide  it  among  the 
family.  For  the  last  10  weeks  I had  but  four  days’  employment;  I was  engaged  a short 
part  of  that  time  in  digging  my  own  con-acre  potatoes,  and  when  I stood  on  the  street  to 
look  for  work,  persons  wanting  labourers  either  hired  those  they  were  used  to  hire,  or 
thinking  that  I still  had  employment  with  the  gentleman  I have  mentioned,  hired  those  that 
they  thought  wanted  employment  more  than  me.”  Mr.  Irvin  here  remarks,  “ There  are 
so  many  labourers  to  choose  from,  that  employment  is  got  here  by  interest  and  acquaintance, 
and  when  a workman  is  losing  one  employer,  he  finds  it  very  difficult  to  get  into  the  employ- 
ment of  another.  During  the  early  part  of  the  summer  I had  employment  for  two  or  three  or 
four  days  in  the  week.  This  was  not  sufficient  to  give  us  enough  of  potatoes  even  for  the  time, 
but  we  were  obliged  to  live  on  it,  my  wife  now  and  then  helping  it  by  begging.  For  six 
weeks  of  midsummer  I had  not  more  than  six  days’  work  during  all  that  time.  I was 
walking  in  and  out  of  my  house  idle,  except  that  I sometimes  fiddled  at  my  con-acre 
potatoes,  weeding  and  moulding  them.  If  I could  have  got  other  employment,  that  would 
have  made  me  set  about  this  in  earnest ; I could  have  finished  in  a week.  I got  up  most 
mornings  not  knowing  where  the  food  of  the  day  was  to  come  from,  but  hoping  that  my 
wife  would  bring  in  something  from  begging.  She  did  not  beg  every  day ; I had  friends  and 
neighbours  that  occasionally  helped  me  with  potatoes,  and  every  time  I got  relief  of  that 
sort,  or  was  employed,  I kept  her  within  while  it  lasted.  I was  ashamed  that  she  should  he 
se*rn  “egging  always,  particularly  when  my  neighbours  knew  I had  been  relieved,  or  got 
a day  s work.  When  we  had  no  other  means  of  living,  she  was  able  to  keep  the  family  up 
ny  her  begging  solely ; but  we  live  by  stinting  every  meal,  and  making  the  potatoes  we 
ought  to  eat  at  one  serve  for  two ; 2 £ stone  each  day  would  be  scarce  enough  for  my 
amdy ; my  wife  would  gather  one  stone,  or  1 J stone  by  begging,  in  summer ; very  seldom 
S * in  ,egged  *n  whiter,  hut  when  she  has,  she  has  gathered  two  or  three  stone. 
u * bold  my  cabin  rent-free ; my  employer  has  given  it  to  me  for  watching  his  garden. 

I could  not  count  for  you  all  in  my  neighbourhood  that  are  living  like  me ; it  would 
require  a good  clerk  to  reckon  them.” 

James  Loftus,  labourer,  says  : “ I have  a wife  aud  three  children ; I did  hold  five  acres  of 
ancl,  but  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent,  and  lost  them  four  years  ago ; I then  turned  labourer, 
an  used  to  get  employment  for  about  three  months  of  the  year,  mostly  in  spring  aud 
arvest,  at  from  5c?.  to  Qd.  a day;  my  wife  and  children  used  to  beg  for  themselves,  and 
e in  summer  and  often  in  winter ; I lived  in  the  country  part  of  this  parish  until  last  spring, 
I lwi  * Cart!e  to  see  what  I could  do  in  the  town  ; I did  not  better  myself  by  the  change ; 
I si  1 it  ,aU  my  furniture,  consisting  of  a dresser  and  a pot,  for  7 s.,  to  support  me; 

hat?111  • 6m  .cause  we  had  nothing  to  eat.  I was  hoping  for  employment  every  day,  and 
to  n?  “Mention  begging  until  I spent  the  last  of  the  price  of  them ; I then  determined 
g0J my  family ; I had  but  three-halfpence,  leaving  this  place ; it  was  the  first 
us  % +7egged  myself  > *■  did  not  beg  any  until  I got  10  miles  from  home.  We  took  with 
tjf  au  the  bed-clothes  we  had,  a single  fold  of  a blanket  and  a sheet;  I sometimes  carried 
weath°n  hut  oftener  they  were  the  only  shelter  xny  wife  and  children  had  from  the 

atuer.  While  we  were  begging  I thought  of  going  to  England  to  seek  for  work  ; I had 
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no  means  of  getting  across  but  begging,  and  it  set  me  hard.  I was  10  weeks  b a • 

I.  despaired  of  ever  collecting  the  2s.  tlr.it  1 paid  for  my  own  and  my  family’s  dm  ^ ani^ 
for  one  gentleman  that  gave  me  (id.  of  it.  I passed  over  to  Scotland  from  Donao?°j  V 
a bullock-boot;  these  boats  take  passengers  for  little  or  nothing,  but  no  one  wo  M 
them  but  a desperate  man  or  a beggar-man.  Wc  begged  in  Scotland  and  Endai/°  ® 
were  there  a quarter  of  a year,  and  I got  but  three  weeks’  work;  we  were  passed  Ut*’  "e 
Ireland  for  nothing,  and  when  we  came  to  this  side  I had  but  5 ,s\  in  my  pocket  - th  ^ 
us  a very  short  time  ; we  begged  our  way  back  again  to  this  town.  At  first  wcokt ' , 
for  charity,  but  when  I got  a few  day  !'  i”y  *i'L  i Si 

four  days  work  altogether  since  I came  home,  seven  weeks  ago. — (Carnan  exnl  ?°  • 
gettiug  so  little  employment,  by  saying  “ lie  is  a stranger,  and0while  I or  anv  mantlS 
known  stood  beside  him,  he  would  not  he  employed.”)  J t lat  *s 

Mr.  Loftus  says,  “ The  town  labourers  will  not  admit  the  country  labourers  if  po<=sibl 
digging  the  potatoes  many  of  us  employers  would  prefer  employing  the  strangers  as  tliev 6 1 
dig  them  more  honestly,  not  covering  the  potatoes  as  the  town  labourers  cfo  with  the  mu 
who  expect  to  re-dig  the  ground  at  their  leisure;  this  being  one  of  their  expedients  f0°Ud’ 
curing  food  when  unemployed  in  the  winter.”  Aiui  Loftus' himself  goes  on  to  say  « Wh^°i 
appeared  among  the  labourers  on  the  street,  they  used  to  pelt  me  with  cabbage  stumn  i 
drive  me  away,  and  to  keep  to  themselves  the  little  employment  that  is  to  be  had.  Mvlif 
begs  through  llie  streets  to  support  us.  There  are  so  many  beggars  in  tlie  town  that  k 
cannot  pick  up  enough  for  the  family.  I have  not  begged  myself  since  I came  back  excent 
that,  when  I have  no  food,  I may  go  through  the  neighbours’  houses.  We  must  leave  tb 
town,  but  do  not  know  where  we  will  turn  to. 


“ We  have  carried  the  half  blanket  and  sheet  all  through,  and  the  whole  family  has  no  otlier 
night-covering  than  them,  aud  an  outside  frieze  coat;  I know  many  families  have  less.  (M 
Loftus  says:  “ The  quilts  in  common  use  among  the  labourers,  and  which  in  some  cases  are 
their  sole  covering  by  night,  are  thin  cotton  articles,  so  poor  as  to  be  sold  new  for  15  d.)  I have 
not  got  a new  article  of  clothes  since  I got  a coat  two  years  ago ; a farmer  in  Eno-land  threw 
me  this  old  pair  of  trousers ; I have  no  stockings,  but  I have  shoes ; my  father  is  a cobbler  and 
fixed  up  this  pair  that  some  one  was  throwing  away.”  (Though  wretchedly  clad,  Loftus  was 
clad  more  comfortably  than  most  of  his  class  in  the  room.)  Rev.  Mr.  Costello  says,  “ Aareat 
part  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  town  consists  of  persons,  like  Loftus,  who  wander 
with  then-  families  from  one  town  to  another  in  search  of  employment;  if  you  visit  some 
of  the  lanes  of  this  town  now,  where  you  may  find  300  families  of  labourers,  and  visit  them 
again  after  six  months,  though  you  will  find  the  same  number  of  families,  you  will  scarcely 
find  3 00  of  the  same;  they  live  crowded  in  wretched  hovels;  you  may  see  four  families 
living  m a cabin,  consisting  of  a single  room  10  feet  by  12  or  11,  not  affording  more  room 
than  is  actually  occupied  by  their  beds  at  night.  Curium  says,  “ If  you  were  goino-  amon? 
them  for  20  years  you  would  not  know  their  faces,  they  come  and  go  so  fast.  Those  that 
aie  broken  in  the  country  flock  into  the  town  to  look  for  work,  and  when  they  do  not  find 
!j  1Gi<?  t ley  Pass  on  *°  some  other  town,  anywhere  they  have  a hope  of  wages,  and  when 
icy  do  not  get  wages  they  beg.  The  town  labourers  give  them  very  little  encouragement, 
and  would  strive  to  keep  them  away  if  they  could ; but  when  they  find  no  work  in  the 
country  they  will  stand  their  chance  of  any  trifle  in  the.  town  ; a spring-well,  if  it  were  all 
ink^  would  not  write  for  you  all  the  miseries  they  suffer.” 

I at  Cooper,  labourer,  says,  “ I have  a wife  and  six  children;  about  12  years  ago  I held 
wo  acres  of  land,  but  was  broken,  and  was  obliged  to  give  it  up  from  that  time  to  this. 

have  been  straying  about  as  a labourer  from  one  place  to  another,  and  the  family  is  grow- 
ing on  me,  and  1 am  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day.  When  first  I lost  the  laud,  fwent 
o live  m a village  where  I had  some  friends,  hoping  to  get  some  means  of  living  among 
. em’  llieY  gj'-ve  me  a cabin,  and  I worked  among  them  for  potatoes,  getting  more  of 
lem  than  my  labour  was  worth  to  them,  that  did  not  require  it,  but  that  they  wished  to 
assist  me  m my  want.  But  they  soon  grew  tired  of  keeping  me,  and  I quitted  the  village 
wi  i my  family.  God  knows  all  the  places  I went  to  afterwards,  taking  my  wife  and  family 
along  with  me,  sometimes  begging  and  sometimes  working ; if  I got  the  work  I never  would 
heg.  Four  years  ago  we  came  to  live  in  this  town,  and,  if  we  have  any  home,  it  lias  been 
our  home  since.  I took  a cabin  at  4 d.  a week.  I could  not  take  it  by  the  year.  I would 
not  encounter  the  year’s  rent.  I would  rather  pay  by  the  week,  as  I can  afford  it,  and  leave 
t ie  cabin  when  I can  pay  no  longer.  I have  not  been  able  to  stand  the  whole  year  in  it 
since  1 came  here.  There  is  not  a town  between  this  and  Donaghadee  I have  not  travelled 
with  my  family,  in  the  summer  time  begging  or  working  when  1 could  find  work.  Our  chil- 
dren are  young ; some  of  them  could  walk  with  us ; ofthose  that  could  not  stand  the  walk- 
ing, my  wife  carried  some  and  I carried  others.  While  we  were  begging  I used  to  keep  at 
a distance  from  my  wife,  ashamed  to  be  seen,  and  meet  her  in  the  evening.  This  summer 

1 went  to  ling-land.  I had  no  notion  of  going  there  when  I left  home.  I left  home  with 

2 s.  6 d.  m my  pocket,  and  that  went  a short  way  on  us.  The  thought  of  going  there  took 
me  on  the  way.  I met  person’s  that  were  taking  bullocks  to  Scotland.  They  chanced  to 
want  a driver,  and  they  took  me  over  with  them  free.  My  wife  and  children  came  with  me, 
but  they  did  not  pretend  to  belong-  to  me.  They  pretended  to  be  a widow  and  orphans,  and 
got  their  passage  in  charity.  I was  in  the  same  boat  with  them,  but  they  did  not  let  on  to 
know  me.  I had  no  money  to  pay  for  their  passage,  and  I thought  it  too  much  for  my 
services  to  ask  the  owners  of  the  bullocks  to  take  them  over  for  my  sake.  In  Scotland 
again,  we  separated  every  day,  I to  look  for  work,  and  they  to  beg,  and  we  met  every 
evening.  We  were  better  off'  begging  in  Ireland  than  in  Scotland;  we  got  better  food  and 
more  of  it  m Scotland,  but  we  could  get  no  lodging.  I and  iny  wife  and  children  slept  tnree 
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. , n ajr>  and  had  nothing  to  cover  us  all  but  one  blanket.  One  night  surely 
nights  ’J1  P id  he  the  death  of  us.  Towards  evening  we  applied  at  a farmer’s  to  let  us 
I thought  1 ca|  t_jlouse;  hut  he  refused  us,  and  his  wife  came  out  and  drove  us  away,  and  we 
sleep  , wjiat  comfort  we  could  under  a stone  wall.  There  was  a turf  stack  near 

were  ob  lg  ^ coupj  not  say  who  it  belonged  to,  but  we  kindled  a fire  of  it,  and  lay  down, 
wlieie  w un(jei.  t]ie  sheltery  side  of  the  wall,  but  before  morning  the  wind  changed, 

aSdTt  beo-an  to  rain,  and  before  the  day  broke  our  blanket  was  as  wet  as  if  it  was  dragged 
a.na  . a°rjver  • we  would  have  perished  that  night  if  I had  not  the  luck  to  have  lighted  the  fire. 
ThTembers  were  alive  in  the  morning;  I went  to  the  stack  again,  and  I changed  the  fire 
t tl  other  side  of  the  wall,  and,  as  God  would  have  it,  the  day  cleared,  and  we  were  able 
t drv  our  clothes,  or  some  one  of  the  weak  children  must  surely  have  died  of  that  night’s 
1°'  s-  my  wife,  too,  was  large  in  the  family  way,  and  within  two  months  of  her  time, 
/thought  it  very  hard  indeed  that  we  would  not  be  let  sleep  in  a cart-house,  but  they  say 
in  theScountry  that  some  Irishmen  did  not  behave  very  honestly  there ; at  any  rate,  that 
ni»ht  disheartened  the  family,  but  we  all  travelled  on  a little  farther,  till  we  heard  accounts 
that  the  farther  we  went  the  worse  we  should  be ; my  wife  and  children  turned  back  soon 
after  but  I went  on,  thinking  it  would  be  better  for  me  to  die  on  the  way  than  go  back 
worse  than  I came,  and  hoping  to  earn  something  to  help  us  for  the  winter  at  home.  They 
made  me  a promise  that  they  would  support  themselves  backward  and  forward  begging 
through  the  country,  and  that  they  would  meet  me  faithfully  at  Portpatrick,  in  a month 
from  that  day.  While  we  were  all  together  the  family  supported  me  by  what  they  begged, 
without  my  applying  myself;  when  I parted  from  them,  I was  obliged  to  ask  for  my  own 
bit  and  sure  enough  I would  have  fared  but  badly,  as  I was  a new  hand  at  it,  but  that 
I met  an  old  hand  at  begging  (it  was  his  20th  season)  that  knew  how  to  tell  his  story,  and 
was  able  to  support  himself  and  myself ; I went  on  towards  York,  but  I was  too  late  for  the 
harvest,  as  I had  been  encumbered  in  travelling  by  the  family.  From  the  day  I landed  till 
I left  Scotland  again,  there  were  altogether  about  five  weeks,  and  I got  but  seven  days’ 
work,  at  3s.  a day;  I met  the  family  at  Portpatrick,  and  passed  over  in  a steamer;  I paid 
4s.  for  our  passage,  and  had  but  Os.  when  I landed  again  in  Ireland.  We  faced  straight 
home  to  overtake  the  potato  harvest,  and  I had  4 s.  of  the  Gs.  when  I was  back  here  in 
Ballina.  I had  no  provisions  before  me  when  I came  home,  but  I got  a few  days’  chance 
work  at  digging  the  potatoes ; that  has  supported  us  without  begging  since.  I never  had 
any  regular  employment  since  I came  to  this  town,  though  I often  looked  for  it;  there  are 
so  mauy  looking  for  it,  that  employment  goes  here  by  votes  and  interest,  and  faction ; 

I mean  by  faction,  having  friends  that  will  speak  for  one  ; my  family  never  begged  a bit 
here ; they  would  live,  and  often  did  live,  on  a meal  a day,  rather  than  beg  in  the  town. 
I have  now  in  my  house  about  three  days’  consumption  ol  potatoes  ; the  Lord  may  send  me 
some  relief,  in  the  shape  of  work,  before  they  are  out ; if  not,  I and  my  wife  and  children 
must  go  and  roam  through  the  country  again.” 

Waldron  says,  “ The  poor  are  willing  to  work,  but  there  is  no  one  to  employ  them ; men 
are  of  no  value  at  all  here,  and  there  is  no  regard  for  them ; many  of  them  have  so  much 
hunger  in  their  faces,  that  no  one  would  give  them  their  food  for  all  the  work  they  could  do. 
They  are  under  a compliment  for  life  to  every  man,  and  under  the  lash  of  the  world.” 

William  Hanley  says,  “ I am  a labourer,  and  have  a wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest 
a girl  14  years  old  ; I worked  yesterday  for  5 il.  and  my  breakfast ; little  as  that  is,  I wish 
I could  earn  it  every  day.  I have  no  work  to-day,  and  how  am  I to  live,  but  on  others. 
My  wife*  is  out  now  begging,  striving  to  gather  a prog  for  myself  and  the  children,  and 
when  she  brings  in  that  lock  of  potatoes  to-night,  I cannot  buy  as  much  as  a halfpenny 
herring  to  eat  with  them.  I have  not  a stitch  of  clothes,  but  what  I wear  now,  shivering  and 
famishing  as  you  see  me,  yet  when  I can  get  that  5 d.  a day  I am  glad  to  stand  out  in  the 
cold  wind  and  rain,  every  blast  and  dash  of  it  driving  to  the  heart  of  me.  We  live  in 
a deserted  house  (one  of  the  houses  which  Carnan  speaks  ol);  the  thatch  is  all  melted  off 
it ; nothing  remains  but  the  scraws  ; you  can  see  the  light  through  every  part  of  the  roof;  it 
is  not  much  more  shelter  to  us  than  if  we  lay  down  by  a high  wall ; we  have  to  shift  our  bed 
from  one  side  to  the  other,  as  the  wind  changes ; and  if  it  was  not  in  that  state,  I would 
not  be  left  there,  for  sure  I can  pay  no  rent ; our  bed  is  but  a 1 shake  down’  of  straw,  as  we 
have  but  one  blanket,  not  four  pounds  weight,  among  us  all,  and  even  that  my  wife  has 
round  her  when  she  is  begging,  and  I must  often  ask  of  a man  as  poor  as  myself  to  lend  or 
give  me  a few  turf  to  dry  it  when  she  brings  it  in  wet  (several  labourers  present  say  they 
have  often  sent  him  a few  turf).  I am  often  without  a fire  in  my  house  in  winter,  and  if 
I went  to  the  pawnbroker’s  and  offered  to  pledge  the  coat  on  my  back,  I would  not  get  1 d. 
on  it ; we  had  not  one  spark  of  fire  in  our  cabin  last  night  (this  was  November),  and  1 was 
at  day-dawn  this  morning,  to  purchase  a load  of  turf  out  of  the  5 d.  that  I received  as 
ray  day’s  hire,  late  yesterday  evening ; and  there  we  were  about  the  fire-place  to-day, 
I striving  to  spare  the  sods,  and  the  children  driving  and  pulling  one  another  to  see  who 
would  get  nearest  the  coals.  When  we  have  no  fire  of  our  own,  the  children  must  tiy  to  get 
a warming  at  a neighbour’s  fire.  I came  to  this  town  from  Westport  14  years^  ago ; 
I came  because  I could  not  live  without  begging,  and  I was  ashamed  to  beg  at  home. 

John  Duffy  says,  “ I am  a labourer,  and  for  some  years  past  have  had  pretty  regular 
employment  with  a Mr.  Jones,  but  he  is  now  giving  up  his  business,  and  cannot  give  me 
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She  has  been  examined  ; her  evidence  appears  under  the  head  of  “ Vagrancy  for  this  parish. 
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or  his  other  labourers  as  much  work  as  he  used ; so  I never  was  so  badly  off  as  I 
this  moment.  I have  neither  a stock  of  potatoes  for  the  winter,  nor  any  prospect 
employed.  My  wife  or  family  never  begged  yet.  I may  fast  a night  or  two,  rather 
shame  myself  by  begging,  or  interfere  with  that  man’s  property  or  that ; but,  whatev  . 

I am  to  get  it,  while  any  man  has  it,  we  must  not  starve,  and  God  knows  I have  often  tv  W8j 
to  him  of  late  to  throw  work  in  my  way,  that  I might  not  do  anything  I ought  not  to/’’ 
(“Do  you  expect  that  you  will  be  obliged  to  beg  this  winter?”)  ‘‘You 'know  Ic  Q°’ 
starve,  but  I do  not  like  to  talk  of  begging.  I am  a lusty  able  workman,  and  wnnld  aun°L 
for  2 d.  a day  rather  than  beg,  or  be  idle.”  Wor^ 

Carnan  remarks,  “He  has  had  fair  employment  hitherto,  that  saved  his  pride  andk 
him  from  begging  ; his  spirit  is  not  broken  by  his  poverty  yet ; but  when  the  employment ' 
gone,  he  must  sink  as  low  as  the  rest.”  ^ B 

Mr.  Costello  says,  “ No  general  terms  can  so  accurately  describe  the  condition  0f  th 
unemployed  labourers,  as  the  statements  made  by  these  men,  of  their  own  condition  ■ v 6 
may  take  these  cases  as  an  epitome  of  the  history  of  one-half  of  the  labourers  of  this  tom” 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Dr.  M'liugh,  Mr.  Caldwell,  c.  <:.,  Mr.  Moyles  (who  as  an  owner  of  cabins 
rented  by  labourers,  is  intimately  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  a great  number  of  that 
class,)  express  themselves,  with  the  concurrence  of  all  present,  to  the  same  effect,  that  these 
men  fairly  represent  the  condition  of  one-half  of  the  labourers  of  the  town. 

The  witnesses  agree  that,  among  the  labourers,  poverty  forms  no  prevention  to  marriage 
which  is  contracted  with  the  most  reckless  indifference  to  the  means  of  providing  for  a 
family.  The  labourers  say,  that  the  poorer  the  man  is,  the  earlier  he  marries.  Waldron, 
who  states  that  he  has  observed  this  to  be  the  case  among  his  fellow-labourers  beine 
asked  how  he  would  account  for  it,  says,  ° 

“ The  young  man  says,  1 1 am  here  under  the  lash  of  my  father,  and  there  are  seven  or 
eight  children  on  the  floor  with  me,  and  I am  starving  along  with  them,  and  striving  to  earn 
for  them,  and  it  is  little  use  to  strive,  we  are  in  misery  together ; so  I will  take  up  with  some 
girl,  and  I will  have  a house  of  my  own,  and  we  will  live  for  ourselves.  The  lono'er  I am 
waiting,  the  worse  I am  getting.’  Another  man  has  a grown  up  daughter,  and  a long 
family  besides,  so  he  will  think  with  himself,  I must  shift  for  the  weak  ones,  I will  try  and  get 
some  one  else  to  do  for  her,  and  the  sooner  the  better.  1 can  get  no  good  by  waiting;  so 
she  is  as  anxious  herself  as  her  father  is,  and  he  will  do  anything  rather  than  let  her  turn  out 
perhaps  oil  the  streets ; so  he  will  promise  1/.  with  her  when  he  cannot  give  a penny; 
and  once  she  is  off  his  hands,  let  her  husband  shift  to  support  her  then.  The  young  man 
knows  veiy  well  he  has  little  chance  of  ever  seeing  what  is  promised  him,  but  all  he  wants 
is  an  excuse  to  get  married,  and  when  both  sides  are  so  well  agreed  there  is  little  trouble  in 
settling  it,  so  they  marry  without  any  fear  of  being  worse  off  than  before  ; for  when  he  lias 
no  work,  if  he  is  ashamed  to  beg  himself,  the  wife  and  the  children  will  beg  and  support 
him  ; or,  if  lie  chooses  to  take  a fling  out  of  the  country  to  some  other  part  of  Ireland,  or 
to  the  English  harvest,  they  will  support  themselves  by  begging  till  lit:  comes  back.” 

Mr.  Armstrong  (the  other  witnesses  concurring  in  opinion)  says,  “ I have  observed  that 
the  condition  of  the  labourers  has  been  deteriorating  for  several  years,  the  competition  for 
employment  having  increased  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  demand  for  labour;  the 
causes  of  this  increase  are  to  be  sought  for  in  the  circumstances  of  the  country  labourers, 
who  crowd  into  the  town,  and  by  their  competition  reduce  the  town  labourer  to  their  own 
level.  The  decline  of  the  linen  trade  has  done  much  towards  this  deterioration,  great  num- 
bers of  weavers  having  abandoned  their  trade  and  become  labourers.”  Carnan  says,  “A 
very  plain  sign  that  the  labourers  are  growing  worse,  is,  the  number  of  cabins  that  used  to 
be  occupied  by  weavers  and  labourers  that  are  now  lying  waste  in  the  town ; the  old  occu- 
piers have  left  the  town,  ashamed  to  expose  their  poverty  at  home,  and  though  a much 
greater  number  have  come  in  from  other  places,  they  cannot  afford  to  take  a whole  cabin, 
but  take  a comer  of  a cabin  from  some  person  that  is  glad  to  have  them  to  help  them  in  pay- 
ing the  rent.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Johx  Cox,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish.— Martin  D ever  an,  labourer,  and  holder 
of  half  an  acre.— John  Doyle,  land  surveyor.— Thomas  Gallagher,  labourer.— John  Gibbons, 
labourer. — Mr.  Gillespie,  under-agent  to  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. — Mr.  Hamil- 
ton, farmer. — Frank  Horan,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish Michael  Horan, 

holds  three  acres.— Rev.  W.  Hughes,  parish  priest.— Widow  M‘Coy,  widow  of  a small  landholder 
and  labourer.— Nancy  Moran,  wife  to  a small  landholder  and  labourer. — Mji ry  Nugent,  an 
old  beggar  woman. — Captain  O'Donnell,  magistrate. — Captain  Stewart,  magistrate. 

Mr.  Stoney,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  protestant  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish. 

The  examinations  were  held  in  a public  room,  which  was  crowded  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
time  they  lasted. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  consulted  with  persons  of  all  classes  likely  to  be  informed  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  states  as  the  result,  that  there  are  about  70  labourers  in  the  parish,  comprised  m 
about  50  families,  who  have  no  holding  of  land  whatever,  and  whose  labour  is  the  only  means 
of  earning  a subsistence  for  themselves  and  families ; but  the  cultivated  land  of  the  parish1® 
occupied  in  divisions  varying  from  half  an  acre  to  10  acres,  above  which  there  are  few  hoi  - 
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' a three  or  four  acres  being  very  common.  The  great  body  of  these  holders  work  for 
lu*%vheu  they  can  find  employment,  and  the  smaller  holders  of  1 g acres,  are  scarcely  in 
16  circumstances  of  their  condition  to  be  distinguished  from  the  mere  labourer  ;*  but 
Mr^  Hughes,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  witnesses,  says,  “ Considering  that  spring 
and  harvest  are  the  only  seasons  in  which  there  is  any  demand  for  labour,  and  that  numbers 
are  even  then  seeking  employment  who  cannot  find  it ; an  average  labourer,  having  no  pre- 
ference of  work,  cannot  calculate  on  more  than  25  days  in  spring,  and  20  in  harvest,  at  ad. 
ner  dav-  His  work  at  any  other  season  is  scarcely  worth  account ; he  often  works  then  for 
his  mere  food.”  Cox  says,  “ In  winter  or  summer  I could  easily  get  20  at  a day’s  notice,  to 
work  for  their  food.”  When  their  stock  of  potatoes  fails  them,  the  general  rale  is,  that  the 
wives  and  families  beg  in  a remote  part  of  the  country ; strangers,  similarly  circumstanced, 
eominff  into  this  parish ; so  that  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  there  is  nearly  an  exchange  of 
paupers  between  parishes.  The  men  generally  remain  at  home,  and  never  beg,  at  least 
publicly.  They  mostly  have  neighbours  or  friends,  who  assist  them  occasionally  with  pota- 
toes, sometimes  by  giving  them  to  take  home  with  them,  oftener  by  inviting  to  partake  of 
their  own  meal.  When  potatoes  are  plenty  in  the  country  I do  not  think  they  suffer  much 
from  hunger.  They  walk  in  freely  at  meal  time,  or  are  invited  to  come.  The  villagers  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  each  others  circumstances,  that  they  know  who  in  the  village  are  in 
distress,  and  often  anticipate  the  delicacy  that  would  prevent  them  from  asking  assistance ; 
when  potatoes  are  scarce,  which  is  of  frequent  occurrence,  many,  who  in  ordinary  seasons 
extend  relief  to  others,  need  help  themselves ; and  those  who  have  a surplus  of  provisions, 
are  tempted,  by  the  high  price  and  the  numerous  little  wants  of  their  families,  to  sell  them ; 
in  such  seasons,  persons  who  have  no  provisions  of  their  own  (unless  they  go  to  beg  in  other 
parts  of  the  country)  must  undergo  dreadful  privations.  It  is  a mystery  to  me  how  they 

contrive 


* In  order  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  proportion  these  very  small  holders  bear  to  the  other  classes, 
the  witnesses  have  selected  three  villages,  which  they  agree  present  a fair  specimen  of  the  state  of 
sub-division  in  the  parish.  Lecarrow  is  an  instance  of  the  largest  division ; the  other  two  are  instances 
of  the  opposite  extreme.  Mr.  Hughes  has  read  to  us,  from  his  census  of  the  parish,  the  following  list 
of  the  rents  paid  by  each  holder.  Mr.  Gillespie,  under-agent  on  the  estate  on  which  they  are  situated, 
and  other  competent  witnesses,  confirm  its  correctness,  and  agree  with  Mr.  Hughes  in  stating  the 
average  rate  of  rent  in  each.  This  affords  a ready  mode  of  computing  the  size  of  the  several  divisions, 
and,  compared  with  other  parts  of  the  evidence,  the  proportion  to  the  whole  population  of  persons 
occasionally  reduced  to  a state  of  destitution  for  want  of  employment. 

Lecarrow. — The  average  rent  in  this  village  is  l Z.  2 s.  per  acre.  The  rents  paid  by  the  several  holders 
12  months  ago  (when  Mr.  Hughes’  census  was  made)  were, 


£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

17  - - 

3 5- 

4 - - 

4 - - 

4 7<> 

2 - - 

10  - - 

817 

8 1 - 

6 10  - 

4 - - 

3 - - 

5 10  - 

3 5- 

4 - - 

7 - - 

4 12  6 

4 - - 

6 - - 

4 - - 

3 5- 

10  - - 

4 10  - 

8 - - 

3 5- 
411  6 

U 

6 10  - 

412  6 

23  - - 

Molranny. — The  second  village  mentioned,  is  Molranny.  It  is  situated  near  the  coast,  and  the 
inhabitants  fish  a little,  but  as  they  have  not  capital  to  procure  proper  nets  or  boats,  what  they  gain  by 
fishing  is  not  worth  taking  into  account  as  a part  of  their  support;  formerly  they  often  paid  their  rents 
by  a night’s  fishing,  but  they  are  now  reduced  to  be  wholly  dependant  on  their  land.  The  rent  is 
averaged  at  30  s.  for  the  good  arable  acre;  some  ground  of  inferior  quality.  The  rents  of  the  several 
holdings  are  as  follow: 


£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s. 

1 12  7 £ 

1 12  7 

1 6 - 

1 6 - 

1 12  j 

1 6 - 

3 30  - 

1 12  7 

1 12 

1 6 - 

I 12  - 

2127 

3 18  10 

1 12  7 

3 12  - 

1 6 - 

3 18  10 

2127 

1 6 3 

- 12  - 

3 18  10 

1 10  - 

1 6 3 

1 12  7 

3 t8  io 

163 

1 6 3 

- 12  - 

1127 

163 

- 13  1 

167 

3 18  10 
1 12  7 

1127 

1 6 - 

1 10  - 

holdings  are, 


5.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

£.  s.  d. 

7 5 

2 - - 

12- 

l 7 

4 5- 

9 2 10 

1 10  - 

1 - - 

5 ; 

3 * 3 

5 3 * 

2 6 

Able-bodied 
out  or  W ork. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Burrkhoole. 
Bar.  Burnshoole. 
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Able-bodied 


inquiring 


contrive  to  exist  at  all.  Heveran  belongs  to  this  class,  and  an  inquiry  into  !,;= 

OUT  OF  Work,  case  may  enable  you  to  form  the  best  general  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  tliev  li  padlcular 
,,  Heveran  says,  “ I am  .a  labourer ; I have  a wife  and  six  children,  too  vniuJ^ 

1 llold  a cabin  and  lialf  au  acre  of  ground,  the  rent  of  which  * 1 expect  to  L,  h t0  Wor^ 
CountyMayo.  a pig  and  by  my  lubour.  This  sup^ies  rae  with  potatoes  for  a ^ «*** 

Examinations  taken  by  and  children  always  beg  ill  summer,  and  l must  often  let  them  beg  in  winter  8 fW  ** 
John  Spencer,  Esq.  ago  I was  in  the  habit  ot  going  to  England  for  the  harvest;  I had  no  land  then  r" 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  to  sell  my  pig  to  make  up  the  means,  and  let  the  wife  and  children  shift  about 'th  id 
t,  • , • , , f°r  themselves,  until  I came  home  to  them.  It  would  require  about  l Z tn  tnl-*  „ 0 

country  to  England,  if  he  bogged  none  on  the 

Bar.  Burrtshoole.  from  this  place  can  gather  so  much;  they  beg  on  the  road,  but  would  not  have  S v 8° 

that  they  do  so.  When  I was  in  the  habit  of  going  there,  I used  generally  have  4/0!°-? 

home  with  rae,  having  spent  IB  or  20  weeks  there.  As  I had  no  land,  I had  tn  Wf 
that  a little  store  of  potatoes  to  keep  the  family  from  begging  durin<r  the  winter  - anf  j.0D1 
I would  strive  to  give  my  wife  and  three  or  four  of  the  children  every  one  their  share!?? 
a shirt  or  a cotton  gown,  and  get  a pair  of  shoes  for  myself,  I would  find  it  was  nothin* ( 
all  my  wants ; it  would  melt  away  from  me,  and  1 would  scarcely  see  the  good  it  iff 
Latterly  I have  not  gone  to  England  ; 1 could  not  scrape  enough  together  to  take  me  tW 
My  pig,  when  I have  one,  and  whatever  wages  I can  earn,  go  to  make  up  the  rent  of  n 
cabin  and  half  an  acre.  While  my  family  are  away  begging  in  summer,  I stay  at  home 
myself.  I get  an  odd  day  s work  that  keeps  life  in  me,  and  fust  many  a day.  Last  summer 
I believe  I would  have  starved  if  a shopkeeper,  that  occasionally  employed  me  hatUn! 
given  me  from  time  to  tune  1 Z.  in  advance  for  the  wages  I was  to  earn  in  harvest  • and  in 
this  maimer  I eat  during  the  summer  what  I depended  on  to  pay  for  my  little  holding  and 
now  my  potatoes  may  be  seized  for  the  rent.  I have  not  even  a pig  to  help  me-  I°could 
1 ve  reared  one  if  I had  it;  but  I had  not  the  means  of  buying  one  all  summer/  I could 
have  got  a small  pig  for  2 s.  G d.,  but  how  was  I to  get  2 &-.  0 d.  ? The  pound  [ tell  you  of 
that  kept  me  from  starving,  I got  shilling  by  shilling  as  1 eat  it ; I never  beo-o-ed+  myself 
though  I confess  hunger  has  driven  me  to  ask  a meal  from  a friend.  If  I Tit  upon  the 
right  time,  and  went  in  when  the  potatoes  were  boiled,  if  the  man  of  the  house  were 
a decent  % man,  he  would  ask  me  to  sit  clown,  and  take  part  of  them.  But  I might  <r0  to 
nve  houses  and  not  find  them  boiled,  and  the  poor  man  that  would  be  buying  potatoes°and 
not  have  enough  for  Ins  own  family,  would  not  pretend  to  see  me.  A man  would  rather  die 
than  be  going  from  house  to  house  in  that  way.”  In  reference  to  Mr.  Hughes,  witness 
remarks,  Mr.  Hughes  and  the  other  gentlemen  did  not  know  the  shame  and  the  difficulty 
the  poor  man  finds  when  lie  has  to  ask  another  for  his  meal,  like  the  poor  man  himself  that 
is  obliged  to  look  for  it.  As  to  clothes,  I go  half  naked  ; my  knees  were  out  through  mv 
breeches  until  I got  this  patch  of  corduroy  from  my  employer  for  charity;  when  another 
part  is  gone,  I will  strive  to  make  out  another  patch ; a shred  of  an  old  coat  as  likely  as 
any  to  stitch  on  that  again  and  so  on,  anything  to  keep  it  hanging  together.” 

A 11  the  witnesses  agreed  that  Heveran  is  an  honest,  sober  man,  and  an  able  workman 
( is  appearance  evinces  the  latter),  and  that  his  condition  is,  perhaps,  better  than  that  of 
many  labourers,  as  his  plot  of  ground  affords  him  a resource  which  many  of  them  are  with- 
out.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  reckon  him  among  the  70,  who  have  no  holding.  In  them,  he 
speaks  of  haying  no  land  at  all.  Nancy  Moran  says,  “ My  husband  holds  an  acre  and 
a rood  ot  and,  for  which  he  pays  1 Z.  10  6-.  rent.  This  and  his  labour  arc  his  only  means  of 
living,  and  we  must  now  give  up  the  land,  as  we  have  fallen  two  years  into  arrear.  My 
husband,  1 am  sure,  does  not  get  three  months’  work  at  OcZ.  a day,  through  the  whole  year; 
he  has  often  worked  m the  idle  season  for  his  food.  We  have  four  children ; he  can  neither 
clothe  nor  teed  us,  but  in  famishing  and  starvation  ; you  need  not  ask  about  my  clothes, 
you  see  them  (she  wore  a cloak  that  was  nothing  more  than  a parcel  of  shattered  woollen 
rags,  stitched  to  one  another,  and  scarcely  sound  enough  to  hold  together ; she  said  she  was 
ashamed  to  open  it,  she  would  not  expose  herself  in  public) ; I have  not  purchased  an 
ar  ic  e 0 c ohes  since  I was  married,  fourteen  years  ago,  not  so  much  as  a cap ; I got 
a few  cast-off  things  for  chanty;  the  only  new  thing  was  a shift  a lady  gave  me  12 
months  ago ; my  husband  has  as  little  clothes  as  myself,  and  mostly  got  m the  same 
T™61’  +Chl  d/e?,  wer,e  all>  *may  say>  naked,  until  my  husband’s  employer,  out  of 
chanty,  clad  two  of  them  last  week;  the  rest  I call  naked  still,  for  their  only  covering  is 
some  coarse  canvass  we  got  out  of  old  rice  bags,  not  made  into  clothes,  but  twisted  round 
them;  it  would  not  bear  a stitch,  it  was  rotted  away  before  we  got  it;  not  the  breadth  of 
your  hand  without  a hole  in  it.  There  is  a free-school  near  enough  to  us,  and  I would  be 
anxious  to  send  my  children  to  it ; it  would  teach  them  somethin!  that  would  be  of  use  to 
them  though  I cannot  say  how;  but  if  they  could  read  and  write,  they  might  one  day  or 
other  nejter  their  condition,  but  I could  not  send  them  to  a public  school  in  nakedness;  we 
cannot  thatch  our  cabin,  and  it  lets  the  water  through  in  wet  weather;  hardly  a beast  could 
ive  m it;  it  is  a wonder  how  we  were  alive  in  it,  during  the  last  rains;  we  have  neither 
bedstead  nor  bedding,  sheet  nor  blanket ; we  lie  on  the  ground,  on  straw ; our  only  cover- 


« think  of 

,v  ' r j.11  kuniug  iana  ana  promising  a rent,  mev  never 
l ow  they  aie  to  pay  it;  their  only  thought  is  to  get  the  land,  and  thus  secure  themselves  from  starva- 
tion tor  a time. 

t That  is,  he  never  carried  a bag,  collecting  alms  from  door  to  door. 

I me  worn  decent  among  the  peasantry  includes  the  ideas  both  of  liberality  and  of  comfort. 
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• ,ame  sort  of  canvass  that  the  children  have  round  them  by  day,  and  very  little  of 
mg  is ; the • under  it>  on  one  bed.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  my  husband  was  a long 

it ; all  crou  »he  i auncLiCe,  from  cold  and  poverty,  he  took  it ; and  I had  but  a wisp  of 

tune  W undef  him,  and  a wisp  to  shake  over  him.  Though  we  have  land,  we  have 

straw  to  i , : „(•  nnntort  nhnvp  n month’s  ennsnmntion  of  uotatoes  : we  c< 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


Connaught, 
County  Mayo- 


Bar.  Burriskoole. 


(the  beginning  of  winter)  above  a month’s  consumption  of  potatoes  ; we  could  not  

to  eat  last  spring,  much  less  get  seed  enough  ; during  last  winter,  potatoes  were  ,.k„ 

geu  enoug  we  jiad  not  enough  ; my  friends  used  to  give  us  a few  stone  now  and  John  Spencer,  Esq. 

pretty  pien  y,^  ^ often  I and  my  children  felt  hunger ; persons  that  have  not  means  M-  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

must  want,  though  potatoes  be  ever  so  plenty.  In  summer  it  was  harder  again  to  get  them  ; Burrk,mle, 

r d lv  knows  how  we  rubbed  through  last  summer,  often  we  went  to  bed,  when  we 
+1  ht  L would  never  leave  it,  from  weakness  and  hunger,  and  with  the  cold  and  famisli- 
• 10Uff  t was  going  through  us ; I have  often  sat  up  afraid  to  stretch  myself,  I would  think  - 

■fgI  trot  stiffened,  I would  not  have  the  strength  to  rise  again.  We  often  fasted  for  24 
hours’  or  lived  on  one  quart  of  meal,  or  green  cabbage  boiled,  without  either  meal  or 
uotatoes  and  often  one  stone  of  potatoes  has  been  the  food  of  tlie  entire  family  for  two 
f jiole  d ’ s<  j never  begged ; I would  rather  fast  than  shame  my  people  that  were  well 
Tff  and  decent  when  times  were  better,  though  they  are  poor  to-day  and  badly  able  to 

k^aptain  O’Donnell  says,  “ I am  confident  she  has  not  stated  a word  to  you  that  is  not 
fact  - and  I am  of  opinion  that,  in  general,  persons  holding  as  small  a quantity  of  land  as 
her  husband,  cannot  be  in  a much  better  condition ; even  persons  holding  more  land  are 
in  such  poverty,  that  they  must  often  eat  the  potatoes  they  intended  for  seed ; and  those 
that  struggle  to  plant  them,  spend  their  time  at  their  own  work  in  the  only  seasons  they 
could  earn  wages.” 

The  general  f 

witnesses,  is  pol  , 

abundantly,  and  requires  less  manure  than  other  descriptions.  Doyle  says,  It  it  were 
not  for  the  plentiful  produce  of  this  potato,  the  scarcity  of  the  summer  that  has  just  passed 
would  have  been  starvation ; the  poverty  of  the  people  is  bringing  it  into  general  use;  it  is 
of  a soft  watery  quality,  and  is  both  unwholesome  and  unpalatable  food  ; pigs  do  not  thrive 
on  it,  though  it  gives  milk  to  the  cows,  as  it  approaches  the  nature  of  a turnip.”  Mr.  Stoney, 

Mr.  Hughes,  Captain  Stewart,  See.  agree,  “ That  in  ordinary  seasons  there  is  one-fifth  of  the 
population  who  have  not  a sufficiency  of  even  this  food ; and  years  of  scarcity  are  so  fre- 
quent, that  they  must  enter  largely  into  any  calculation  of  the  general  condition  of  the 
people  of  this  parish.  The  famine  that  prevailed  here  in  1831,  is  already  notorious  over  the 
empire;  this  summer  of  1834  has  been  one  of  great  scarcity.”  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ In  the 
year  1831  a cargo  of  potatoes  arrived  in  this  port ; on  opening  the  hatches,  the  stench  pro- 
ceeding from  them  was  so  great,  and  evinced  such  a state  of  decay,  that  they  were  thrown 
overboard  as  unfit  for  use.  The  people  crowded  to  the  beach,  and  plunged  up  to  their 
middle  in  the  water  to  gather  them,  and  the  rottenness  might  be  seen  oozing  through  the 
bags  in  which  they  carried  them  away;  numbers  were  taken  sick  from  using  them,  and 
I have  been  told  that  many  even  of  the  fowl  that  eat  them  died.  This  was  mere  hunger  ; 
it  occurred  in  the  year  1831,  and  I cannot  give  you  a better  idea  of  the  want  that  prevailed 
here  this  year  (when  it  was  not  heard  of  beyond  the  parish,)  than  by  telling  you,  that  I am 
confident  that  numbers  would  have  been  glad  to  have  had  the  same  opportunity  ot  procuring 
such  food  again.  This  year,  1834,  therefore  may  be  stated  as  another  year  of  scarcity ; and 
the  witnesses  are  all  anxious  to  impress  upon  us,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  next  year  will  be  even  one  of  greater  distress  than  the  present.  In  summer,  cabbage 
.(often  in  its  green  state)  boiled  in  plain  water  and  chopped  with  salt,  is  commonly  used  to 
eke  out  the  failing  stock  of  potatoes,  and,  in  very  many  instances,  is  the  sole  substitute  tor 
them.”  John  Cornfield  (a  small  farmer)  says,  “ I knew,  last  summer  (1834),  m my  village, 
a family  of  nine  to  be  trusting  to  eight  + stone  of  potatoes  in  the  week  ; and  it  is  not  ot  one 
family,  or  one  village,  I womd  speak ; but  I am  confident  I knew  60  families  in  the  same 
state.”  Gibbons  says,  “ They  plant  the  cabbage  early  in  the  year,  that  they  may  have  it 
to  drag  out  life  in  the  summer ; and  what  with  eating  it  green,  and  having  little  ot  the 
potatoes  to  eat  with  it,  they  bring  many  disorders  on  themselves.”  Gibbons  goes  on  to  say, 

“ I lived  myself  a good  part  of  last  summer  on  1 poreens’  (small  potatoes,  from  which  the 
large  ones  have  been  picked),  and  green  cabbage  : 12  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  week  would 
be  a very  moderate  allowance  for  my  family ; I was  many  weeks  that  I had  not  more  than 
three  or  four  for  them.  They  should  endeavour  to  divide  them  among  them,  and  the  big 
children  should  hold  back  to  hold  up  the  young  ones.  I have  earned  of  wages  all  this 
’ J T * ; but  I fear 


season  (harvest)  but  the  price  of  a breeches,  and  you  see  I want  it  badly ; but  I fear 
I cannot  get  it,  for  I have  nothing  for  the  rent  (he  holds  half  an  acre  from  another  tenant), 
so  I have  a mind  to  give  it  to  my  landlord,  and  sow  myself  a few  hundred  of  potatoes.  I be 
potatoes  I had  reserved  for  seed  last  spring,  I was  obliged  to  eat,  and  I begged  afterwards 
lor  the  seed  I planted.  My  daughter  is  now  and  then  hired  for  a quarter  of  a year  with 
some  of  the  move  comfortable  farmers,  and  this  helps  me  to  pay  the  rent  J.  Mr.  ami  on 


* See  Mr.  Hughes’  evidence  above. 

+ If  not  stinted,  they  would  consume  upwards  of  three  stone  in  the  day.  . , nn 

t Doyle  says,  Jirlsare  commonly  hired  by  the  more  comfortable  farmers,  for  a single  quar ter  on 
some  occasion  of  hurry,  and  sent  back  to  their  families  when  potatoes  become  dear  and  their  support 
expensive. 
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says,  “ I have  gone  into  the  house  of  a farmer,  holding-  three  * acres,  on  a Sun  1 
and  found  the  family  seated  round  a meal  of  green  cabbage,  having  no  otli  %m<fn‘ng 
same  family,  eight  in  number,  had  not  two  yards  square  of  a blanket  to  cover  rtii  ° i’,"* 


Parish  Burrishoole. 
Bar.  Burrishoole. 


and  found  the  family  seated  round  a meal  of  green  cabbage,  having  no  otli 

same  family,  eight  in  number,  had  not  two  yards  square  of  a blanket  to  cover  th  * t’  tlle 

Connaught , seen  them,  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  digging  the  wild  potato-stalks  tn  ^ have 

County  Mayo.  young,  but  the  old  potato  that  the  stalk  was  growing  from.”  at’  n°t  the 

r . ~ , , Thomas  Gallaher,  labourer,  says,  “ I live  a mile  from  the  town  and  T i,„. 

Examinations  taken  by  *1,  . , , , , . J1,  «na  1 Have  onmo 

John  Spencer, Esq/  thie,e  or  four  mornings  every  week  for  the  last  three  weeks,  when  one  would  thinX 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  ought  to  be  some  work  for  me  (being  the  season  of  digging  potatoes),  and  in  that  t'  K t 6 

but  three  days’  work  at  (id.  I am  supporting  my  mother,' who  is  bedridden  • I 1 =ot 

and  again,  to  procure  her  some  milk  with  her  potatoes,  but  she  must  mostly  eat  5°* 
The  rest  of  my  family  have  not.  used  6d.  worth  of  milk  with  their  potatoes^  for  theTt  - 
months.  My  wife  used  to  help  me  by  weaving ; she  has  no  work  now,  and  has 
means  of  purchasing  yam  to  make  work  for  herself  I can  last  in  the  house  no 
1 and  my  wife  and  two  children  must  go  out  on  the  charity  of  the  world,  and  Heaven  k^’ 
if  I could  get  but  4d.  a day,  I would  never  beg.f  1 am  in  debt  for  my  rent  too  andT'^ 
give  up  my  loom  to  pay  lor  that ; I know  the  law  gives  my  landlord  no  right  to  seize  it  It 

1 owe  it  to  him  and  lie  must  have  it,  as  he  is  but  a labourer  as  poor  as  myself  that  ha  1 i 
three  cabins  on  his  acre  of  ground,  and  sets  them;  lie  has  eight  children ’ that  have  t 

2 s.  <5  d.  worth  of  clothes  among  them,  and  he  has  not  as  much  potatoes  as  will  carry  £ 

through  hall  the  year.  He  will  soon  have  my  own  story  to  tell.”  y mi 

Those  who  can  afford  any  reasonable  security  for  the  payment  endeavour  to  relieve  the 
temporary  distress  by  borrowing  provisions,  generally  at  a very  exorbitant  rate  of  inters 
Mr.  Hamilton  lias  known  an  instance  (but  cannot  believe  it  to  be 


a common  one)  where 


a.  person  undertook  to  pay,  in  a few  months,  i )d.  per  stone  for  potatoes,  that  were  at  thp 
time  selling  for  4 Id.;  if  it  be  attempted  to  recover  the  amount  by  law,  the  barrister  strike’ 
off  what  he  deems  an  overcharge  ; but  the  borrowers  very  seldom  take  advantage  of  this" 
Mr.  Hughes  says,  " What  they  once  promise  they  feel  bound  to  perform.”  Mr  Hamilton 
says,  “ They  must  also  feel,  that  in  taking  advantage  of  the  law  they  would  be  cutting  off 
a future  resource  against  starvation.  I have  obseived  the  greatest  anxiety  to  repay  in  foil 
whatever  they  undertake.”  It  is  the  general  impression,  among  the  witnesses,  that  great 
numbers  would  gladly  embrace  an  offer  of  being  conveyed  to  America  free  of  expense  But 
Mr. Money  says,  “ It  would  be  much  better  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  a distance  of  a few 
hundred  yards  to  the  reclaimable  mountain  land  of  which  this  parish  principally  consists.” 
(bee  above,  Mr.  Hughes’  evidence.)  1 1 J 

Mr.  Hughes  has  obseived  no  remarkable  distinction  betwen  different  classes  in  his  parish 
as  regards  the  age  at  which  they  many,  except,  that  perhaps  the  very  poorest  must  wait 
longer  than  others  before  they  can  make  up  the  marriage  fees.  Persons  more  advanced  in 
lite,  often  assign  it  as  their  motive  for  marrying  in  their  impoverished  circumstances,  that 
they  may  have  children  to  take  care  of  them  in  their  old  age.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Rev. 
Mi-.  Hughes,  Captain  Stewart,  Mr.  Gillespie,  and  several  other  of  the  witnesses,  desire  to 
mention  the  prevalence  of  illicit  distillation,  as  one  of  the  less  immediate  effects  of  the 
people,  and  the  absence  of  all  modes  of  profitable  industry.  They  say,  that  while  they 
are  in  that  condition,  that  they  find  it  difficult  to  pay  their  rents,  though  they  commonly 
live  throughout  the  year  on  potatoes  and  salt.  It  must  ho  naturally  expected,  that  they  will 
run  any  risk  to  make  something  of  their  crop  beyond  the  present  depressed  prices  or  corn. 

This 


T1  llt0n* says’  “N°  persons  are  harder  workers,  in  spring  and  harvest,  than  these  small 
1t  l’  u ™ust  accuse  them  of  indolence  at  other  seasons,  when  they  might  perform  many  agri- 
that  would  materially  benefit  their  crops;  at  all  seasons  of  the  year  they  are  very 
tlipir  mun  1 ,0n  11  »ekinU,0Th  n‘ore  anxious  to  work  for  wages  for  others  than  to  work  in  improving 

not  nnZJtnnH.-n  ° dlngS‘  -Mr'  says’  “ This  is  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  of  these  persons 

a superior  method  to  that  which  they  now  pursue  ; they  are  not  sensible  of  tbead- 
hSSnriit  d Til  fr0m  an  ln,Proved  system  and  increased  labour;”  and  one  of  these  small 
: If  we  improve  our  bolding  this  year,  we  cannot  be  always  sure  that  we  will 

or  fnrmor . i ^“S1-168  ,de.slres  to.  illustrate  the  poverty  of  the  general  run  of  the  small  holders 

servimr  cPP/  iiLwu  tliat  11 1,Si-theIr  Practlce  40  sell  their  oats  in  harvest  to  meet  the  rent,  without  re- 
oriee  at  wbiol,  n ' 1 th,e1y.ar1e  ot  lged  purchase  on  credit  in  spring-  at  a very  great  advance  from  the 
seTd  in  this  A Ik  VeSt>  landlord  is  SenGiall.y  the  person  who  supplies  them  with 

“S  d he  f‘Ce  18  pa,d’  Wlth  the  rent- in  harvest.  He  says,  “ They  are  scarcely  ever 

«]ly-g0.Ln  ?T  year„to  year  risinS  a little  from  their  difficulties  in  the  good  year,  bat 

• ' p in  the  bad  year.  Mr.  Gillespie  explains  that  this  practice  does  not  indicate  so 


wbTrhSlrrli15;  °f  damage  is  avoided,  but  knows  that  these  tenants“generally  have  not  the  money, 
apply  tp  ,he  p"rch“e  »f  “ed  in  « »bii6ed  10  *pply  ■ 

+ this  statel”“  of  Gallnlier’s,  may  seem  to  convoy  some  ides  of  d» 

iiSr  f“r  "b“r  ,n  lh,s  P"™1.  wbeii  he  stated  his  condition,  and  that  he  would  probably  * 
TV!  T58"7!  Capl“,n  who  was  present,  desired  him  to  np*  » 

8„7d’  ou.,d  hu  d'rected  to  give  him  work  at  the  ordinary  wages.  The  offer  was  accepted  with 

all  the  gratitude  with  winch  alms  are  commonly  received,  and  though  there  were  but  12  persons  in  the 
7n,en.™d  0,d  men  (H’e  proceedings  being  nearly  closed),  five  applications  wem 
nnthni  f y "!Tde  f<’r  a S,milar  faVOur  5 tbree  nien  for  themselves,  and  two  mothers  for  their  sons,  each 
putl  ng  forward  some  ground  on  which  they  should  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  applicants,  or  en- 
deavouring m show  that  they  had  at  least  equal  claims  with  the  person  who  had  been  already  so 
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■ illicit  distillation ; the  risk  of  seizure  certainly  renders  it  a 


Able-bodied 
oex  o?  Work. 


This  chance . ^ .^^e^soeculation,  generally  terminating  in  the  ruin  of  the  person  engaged 
gambling  ana  P ‘ t .30verty  the  slightest  chance  of  an  additional  profit,  however 
m it.  But  |ltmost  avidity.  Although  the  effect  of  such  distillation  is  to 

small,  is  gras?  . nce  t]iey  do  not  believe  it  is  engaged  in  m order  to  indulge  in 

lead  to  ha  ^ ^ thg  hope  0f  making  a precarious  profit,  and  that  if  the  peoplejiad  any  Exam-mations  takcn  by 
these  naoi  am„inumftnt  the  nractic 


Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 


small,  is.^f.pi^tempemice,  they  do  not  believe  it  is  engaged  in  in  order  to  indulge 

t0\  rtc  but  in  the1  hope  of  making  a precarious  profit,  and  that  if  the  people  had  a _ UJ 

3 habit , i vnient  the  practice  would  cease.  Rev.  Mr.  Stoney  and  Mr.  Hamilton  John  Spencer,  Esq. 

mode  of  profitot  e ej  Pl  y witnesL,  they  believe  the  pursuit  to  be  congenial  to  the  habits  M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

MS,-  -■"«*  to  ‘S  M ■*** 

of  the  peop  > common  when  gram  was  double  its  present  price,  as  it  is  now,  winch 

V Baying,  that  in  ctnseqnetce  of  the  high  price  of 
oae.t  nrofits  n distillation  were  proportionally  greater,  that  the  people  never  had 
sPul,ts’ „t^>!infi  never  were  in  a condition  to  remove  them  above  the  temptation.  ■ •• 


Mr. 


Tnd’ Mrf HaSlton"Wribute  to  the  practice,  as  leading  to  habits  of  intemperance, 

,,  .Z  ,.iot  and  bloodshed  and  other  crimes  committed  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr  Wilson,  Captain  Stewart,  &c.  go  the  full  length  with  the  other  gentlemen  in  con- 
, . J Hpnlorincv  the  practice.  Mr.  Hughes  adds,  that  it  initiates  into  habits  of  mtem- 

demni  .P  ^ “oung  are  led  to  drink,  who  would  never  have  commenced  if  they  had 

not  the  whiskey  in  the  house  with  them.  ....  , 

Thev  attribute  to  it  the  very  worst  consequences,  but  adhere  to  their  original  opinion,  and 
.lp-ire L state  it  as  one  of  the  evils  induced  and  continued  by  the  poverty  of  the  people. 

T,  Rev  Mr.  Hughes  has  given  us  the  following  statement,  as  elucidating  the  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish  ; and  although  not  strictly  in  the  line  of  your  inquiry,  ought 

U°The  mode^e  adopted  in  collecting  his  information,  as  far  as  numbers  are  concerned,  was 
thi*-  He  apportioned  the  entire  parish  by  districts,  and  appointed  to  each  two  men  of  good 
character  and  perfect  local  knowledge,  to  ascertain  the  several  points  set  forth  m tins  state- 
ment Mr.  Iiuohes  is  confident  that  the  information  may  be  relied  on  as  accurate,  both 
from  its  accordance  with  his  own  knowledge  of  the  parish  and  Ins  having  made  it  under- 
stood by  the  persons  deputed  to  collect  it,  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  verify  it  on  oath. 

This  return  was  made  for  1833.  The  total  population  of  the  parish,  according  to  Mr. 
Hue-lies’  census,  is  10,553  * ; the  number  of  families  is  2,041 : they  may  be  said  to  be  all 
small  landholders,  the  number  that  attempt  to  live  merely  by  labour  being  very  mconsi- 

deifthis  parish  the  possession  of  a cow  is  the  very  first  ingredient  in  the  poor  man’s  idea 
of  the  lowest  degree  of  comfort ; without  it,  lie  may  be  said  not  to  take  milk  throughout  the 
year;  vet  there  are  917  families,  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  population,  who  have  no  cow. 

J (J,.  J .1.  *1.„*  ll.ra  +li l-nii n-hnnf  flip  WAV  Oil  HOtat 

salt, 
even 

are  obliged  to  grow  for 
potatoes  grow  plentifully  on  impoverished  soils.  . n 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  other  families  have  milk  with  their  potatoes  at  ail 
times,  or  in  sufficient  quantity ; a great  number  of  them  use  little  of  their  own  milk ; most 
of  them  have  it  only  for  a part  of  the  year,  their  c.ow  being  dry  for  the  remainder;  and  i\lr. 
Hughes  does  not  believe  that  there  are  a dozen  families  in  the  parish,  exclusive  ot  the 
clergymen,  gentry,  and  shopkeepers  of  Newport,  who  have  as  much  as  they  would  consume, 
were  the  supply  unlimited,  at  each  meal.  ,, 

Of  men  and  women  of  the  age  of  15  and  upwards  %,  wanting  clothes,  there  are  3,931 ; the 
proportions  of  males  and  females  being  nearly  equal.  . r 

In  the  whole  parish  there  are  400  feather-beds,  so  that  supposing  three  persons  to  lie 
on  each  bed  of  the  population  of  10,553,  9,553  lie  at  the  best  on  straw;  from  a similar 
calculation  of  the  number  of  bedsteads,  it  appears  that  7,070  are  sleeping  on  the  floors  ot 
damp  cabins.  . , ,. 

There  is  one  village  of  45  families,  comprising  20G  souls,  having  only  39  blankets  ; lb  ot 
these  families,  being  84  persons,  having  but  7 h blankets  among  them,  that  is  one  blanket  to 
every  12  persons ; these  blankets  are  generally  nothing  better  than  spent  worn-out  rags.  any 

have  no  blankets  at  all,  but  sleep  on  the  floor,  having  no  covering  but  the  rags  they  wear  py 
day.  The  villages  generally,  though  in  a state  of  great  destitution,  are  not  so  bad  as  this; 
but  many  are  not  much  better.  . . , 

The  only  persons  who  are  permanently  employed  in  the  parish,  are  weavers  who  have  some 
small  capital,  with  which  they  buy  yam  and  sell  it,  when  woven  into  linen.  1 .lie  number 
employed  at  the  time  of  this  return,  were  243.§  One  boy  of  14  or  15  years  ot  age  could 
attend  a weaver,  with  this  attendance,  taking  into  account  a day  spent  at  market,  to  which 
he  must  go  seven  miles,  and  some  delay  which  weavers  having  little  capital  experience  in 


* This  is  less  by  above  1,000  than  the  Official  Return  of  1831.  Mr.  Hughes  does  not  ffiink  the 
population  has  diminished  since,  nor  can  lie  account  for  the  difference,  but  he  believes  1 
the  more  correct. 

t This  conclusion  is  agreed  in  by  all  the  witnesses.  «rantino- 

i Every  man  wanting  shoes,  stockings,  trousers,  coat,  waistcoat,  shirt  or  a , or 
shoes,  stockings,  cloak,  cap,  &c.,  being  considered  such. 

§ There  are  fewer  now,  for  since  that  time  the  trade  has  been  further  depressed. 
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Examinations  taken  liy 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Bvrrishoole. 
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purchasing  the  yarn,  he  requires  a fortnight  to  produce  each  web,  the  average 
which,  having  consulted  with  weavers,  Mr.  Hughes  estimates  at  4s.  (id.  • thus  vi  jT- 
the  12  working  days,  something  less  than  4 £ d.  a day  to  be  divided  between  the  wp  d*n°  011 
his  attendant.*  The  weaver  generally  finds  attendance  in  his  own  own  family  verand 
Except  weaving,  the  agricultural  employment  of  spring  and  harvest  is  the  onlv 
ment  in  this  parish ; deducting  then  2,500  for  the  probable  number  of  children  too  0y' 
labour,  486  being  the  number  of  weavers  and  their  attendants,  having  constant l° 
ment ; 439  the  actual  number,  as  ascertained,  of  persons  who  do  not  work  from  ^ 
infirmity ; about  10  smiths,  20  tailors,  and  20  shoemakers,  generally  employed^  of 
remainder  from  the  whole  population,  being  7,078  persons  capable  of  labour,  have  no 5 tl 
employment  than  agriculture ; this,  even  in  spring  and  harvest,  cannot  afford  emplovm  °t 
all  that  seek  it  ; and  it  is  presumed,  in  this  country,  all  its  operations  might  be  dispatch  d 
five  months,  three  of  spring  and  two  of  harvest.  Thus,  without  making  any  allowandf 
persons  unemployed  in  spring  or  harvest,  it  appears  that  7,07»f  persons  of  ao-es  capabl  ( 
labour,  are  without  employment  seven  months  in  the  year.  ‘ e 0 

The  total  number  of  acres  in  the  parish,  from  a computation  of  its  mean  length  and  breidri. 
Mr.  Hughes  concludes  to  be  at  least  40,000  ; 10,000  may  be  pasture  or  arable,  and  l5ono 
may  be  considered  irreclaimable,  the  remaining  15,000  is  all  reclaimable  mountain  and  b ° 
having  almost  throughout  it,  within  from  two  to  four  feet  of  the  surface,  limestone  and  oth^ 
gravel,  found  useful  in  reclaiming  such  lands  from  the  unevenness  of  its  surface;  itafforf 
in  all  parts  a great  facility  of  draining,  and  reclaimable  mountain  and  bo«-  is  found  to  bp 
the  very  best  tillage  land.  On  the  estate  of  Lord  Sligo,  Mr.  Hughes  has°seen  the  eio-hth 
successive  crop  of  oats  on  a spot  of  reclaimed  mountain,  he  never  saw  better.  On  the  estate 
of  Sir  Richard  O’Donnell,  in  this  parish,  there  is  a mountain  farm  of  00  acres  taken 
25  years  ago  at  the  rent  of  Is.  per  acre,  which  has  for  several  years  been  let  to’  under- 
tenants at  from  1 /.  to  1 1.  5 s.  an  acre  ; most  of  the  waste  lands  of  the  parish  are  of  equal 
capabilities.  “ Thus,”  says  Mr.  Hughes,  “ the  parish  abounds  with  lands  that  are  waste 
for  want  of  labour  to  cultivate  them,  and  abounds  with  labourers  that  are  hungry  and  naked 
for  want  of  land  on  which  they  may  employ  themselves.” 

By  Mr.  Hughes’s  exertions,  10  National  Schools  have  been  established  in  the  parish -he 
gives  us  the  attendance  on  eight  of  them,  together  with  the  number  of  children  that  belong 
to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated,;}:  and  would  attend,  hut  are  prevented  by  the 
want  of  clothes. 


JN  timber 

of  Children  in 
the  District, 
between  5 anti  15 
Ycursof  Age. 

Number 
attending  the 
School. 

Derry  - to  have 

180 

Letterlough  — 

Rusturk  - 

Carracowley  - 

342 

Dunetrusk  - 

Treenbeg  - — 

Malrany  - 

Newport  - — 

1,294 

117 

Total  - - - 

3,011 

300 

Besides  these  schools,  there  are  only  two  others  in  the  parish,  the  attendance  on  which 
may  average  30  each.  Thus  of  3,011  children,  428  only  are  in  attendance;  though  there 
is  not  one  that  has  not  a free-school  within  a convenient  distance,  a mile  at  most,  the  rest 
being  prevented,  not  by  want  of  shoes,  stockings,  cap,  or  bonnet,  which  are  here  scarcely 
thought  of,  as  a part  of  a boy’s  or  girl’s  dress,  but  by  want  of  sufficient  clothing  to  cover  their 
nakedness,  and  suffer  them  to  assemble  without  shocking  decency.  Mr.  Hughes  constantly 
urges  the  parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools ; he  knows  that  they  are  not  only 
willing,  but  anxious  to  have  them  educated ; and,  except  for  a few  hurried  weeks  in  spring 
and  harvest  when  they  can  help  in  some  light  farm  work,  they  have  no  inducement  what- 
f/rTr t0  *eeP  at  home.  He  receives  .for  answer,  what  he  sees  himself  to  be  true, 
W e cannot  send  them  naked.” 

Mr.  Hughes  has  ascertained  the  total  rental,  as  paid  by  the  occupying  tenants  of  the 
parish,  to  be  6,972  l. ; the  amount  leaving  the  parish,  paid  either  to  absentee  landlords  or 
mortgagees,  4,790  /. ; the  amount  paid  to  residents  of  the  parish,  2,170 1. 


* This  calculation  of  profits  was  canvassed  in  a very  full  room  and  agreed  to  by  all  present,  including 
many  weavers.  Mr.  Hamilton,  who  used  himself  to  employ  weavers,  when  the  business  yielded  better 

profits;  Rev.  Mr.  Storey,  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  Captain  O’Donnell,  and  several  other  competent  witnesses. 

T This  of  course  includes  many  too  young  to  perform  the  work  of  fully  grown  persons,  but  ot  ages 
that  find  employment  in  other  places. 

t The  population  live  mostly  in  villages,  which  affords  a great  facility  of  assigning  different  persons 
to  particular  districts.  © 
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Able-bodied 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  out  of  Work. 

j3LAke,  esq.,  police  officer — Francis  Burke,  esq.— Mr.  Butler,  large  farmer.— William  Connaught, 

Butler  landholder,  10  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Crampton,  protestant  rector,  and  magistrate. — County  Mayo. 

JJL'el’wood,  esq.,  magistrate.  Mr.  John  Elwooo,  sliopkeepor—JoHM  Finn,  esq.,  magistrate  b 

and  resident  proprietor.— Thomas  HorKiNs,  labourer. — Michael  Hynes,  butcher. — Walter  John  Spencer, Esq. 

Jennings  labourer. Mr.  M'Donnell,  large  farmer. — Peter  Molowney,  weaver. — Anthony  M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

O’Bri'en,  stone-cutter. — Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector.  ParirfTCoffg. 

Labourers’  wages  in  this  parish  average  ad.  a day.  Hopkins  says,  “ When  I held  ^ar-  KUmain. 

h If  an  acre  of  land,  which  my  landlord  has  since  required  for  some  other  purpose  and  

taken  up  I had  ad.,  without  food,  allowed  in  my  rent  every  day ; my  landlord  called  on  me 
for  an  occasional  day’s  work  ; I get  G d.  and  my  food ; even  at  this  wages  we  cannot  get 
sly  months’  work  through  the  whole  year  *,  and  such  as  we  get  is  often  badly  paid  us  ; 
sometimes  the  man  that  hires  three  or  four  of  us  is  not  able  to  pay  us  until  a debt  comes 
in  to  himself,  and  we  must  wait  for  it ; often  he  is  careless  to  pay  us,  until  it  comes  per- 
fectly easy  to  him.  I have  had  seven  payments  made  to  me  of  G d.,  and  spent  as  much 
time’lookmg  for  it  as  I would  be  earning  it,  or  worse  ; I have  lost  my  shame  in  calling  for 
it  • I know  1 could  summon  my  employer  before  the  magistrates,  and  compel  him  to  pay  me, 
but  if  I did  I would  lose  move  than  I would  gain,  he  would  not  call  on  me  for  seven  years  again. 

I depend  for  support  on  the  con-acre;  the  pig  pays  the  rent  for  me ; this  and  the  bit  of  land  I can 
eatlier  manure  for,  which  I get  for  that  year  for  nothing,  as  the  owner  has  the  benefit  of  the 
manure  for  the  next  crop,  supply  me  with  potatoes,  and  in  a good  season  would  give  me 
enouo-h  throughout  the  year ; when  they  fall  short,  I must  depend  on  what  earnings  I can 
pick  up  throughout  the  summer.  My 'earnings  throughout  the  winter  do  not  much  help  to 
pay  the  rent  of  the  con-acre  ; they  have  enough  to  do  if  they  buy  a bit  of  tobacco,  and 
a sole  for  my  shoe,  and  a few  rags  of  clothes,  and  pay  the  taxes  of  my  con-acre,  and  the 
rent  of  my  cabin.”  , . , 

The  labourers  pay  from  14  s.  to  1 1.  5 s.  a year  for  their  cabins,  according  as  they  have 
a plot  attached  to  them  or  not.  The  landlord  undertakes  to  keep  them  thatched,  but  Rev. 

Mr.  Wald  on  says,  “ They  seldom  fulfil  this  engagement ; the  poor  man  must  often  thatch 
his  cabin  with  his  own  straw  or  potato-stalks,  and  very  rarely  one  of  them  is  found  dry.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Waldron  says,  “ The  potatoes  generally  planted  by  the  poorer  class  are  what 
are  here  called  ‘ lumpers,’  which  yield  a more  plentiful  crop,  and  require  less  manure,  but 
are  a soft  watery  description,  and  very  unwholesome  food.” 

In  many  instances  the  labourer  is  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  con-acre,  in  which  case 
the  crop  is  auctioned,  and  the  labourer  of  course  left  wholly  dependant  on  casual  employ- 
ment. The  witnesses  mention  several  instances  in  which  the  crop  being  insufficient  to 
satisfy  the  demand  of  the  landlord,  the  labourer  has  been  processed  and  decreed  for  the 
balance. 

Mr.  John  Elwood  (shopkeeper)  says,  he  has  been  for  several  years  receiving  con-acre 
rents  to  the  amount  of  400  l.  and  500  /.  a year,  and  after  auctioning  the  crop,  has  been 
obliged,  as  agent  for  another,  to  process  for  the  balance;  he  has  done  it  frequently ; his 
words  are,  “ a thousand  times  I have  done  it  f.” 

In  the  little  village  of  Cong  alone,  there  are  nearly  100  families  having  no  land  nor  employ- 
ment sufficient  to  support  them,  who  principally  depend  for  subsistence  on  the  con-acre 
potatoes  which  they  plant ; when  there  is  any  failure  of  this  crop,  or  when  they  are  unable 
to  “ redeem  it”  (pay  the  rent,  without  which  they  cannot  take  the  crop  away),  the  greatest 
distress  ensues.  It  is  agreed,  that  it  seldom  drives  them  or  their  families  to  beg  publicly,  at 
least  at  home ; but  Hopkins  says,  “ they  are  worse  off  than  if  they  begged ; hut  1 would  rather 
make  three  parts  of  a meal  or  fast  two  days,  than  see  my  wife  and  children  go  to  another 

man’s 


* Mr.  Finn  stated  that  he  had  been  on  the  previous  day  conversing  witli  a farmer,  who  told  him  it 
was  by  “coaxing”  he  could  get  men  to  work  with  him,  though  he  offered  them  6d.  per  day  and 
their  food.  Mr.  Finn  could  not  say  what  excuse  they  now  offered,  and  said  he  did  not  mean  to  draw 
any  inference  from  the  fact,  but  thought  it  proper  that  it  should  be  mentioned.  On  Mr.  Finn  stating 
this  fact,  Hopkins  said,  “ livery  poor  man  here  must  strive  to  live  by  having  con-acre,  and  has  work 
to  do  for  himself  at  the  same  time  that  the  farmer  has  work  to  offer  him,  is  he  to  leave  that  work  to 
get  three  or  four  days  at  6 c/.?  I would  not  go  myself  if  he  offered  me  10  ft.  a day,  and  beef  and  mutton 
besides.  Would  the  man  that  strives  to  get  me  for  6 d.  at  the  season,  give  me  2 tl.  next  February  ? ' 
Mr.  Mullens,  farmer  and  land-agent,  who  was  present  when  Mr.  Finn  made  the  statement,  and  corro- 
borated it  by  saying  that  he  himself  was  one  of  the  farmers  that  found  such  difficulty  in  procuring 
labourers,  says,  “ that  such  always  happened  at  a hurried  season  of  the  year.”  Never  when  the  la- 
bourer was  not  likely  to  be  employed  for  himself.  All  the  other  witnesses  agree  in  the  justness  of  Hop- 
kins’s explanation. 

. t Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  jun.,  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Butler,  agree  that  any  indulgence  shown  to  the  poor 
Js  shown  mostly  by  the  middlemen  and  smaller  proprietor,  to  whom  they  have  free  recourse,  and  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  being  personally  acquainted  with  their  poverty.  Mr.  Butler  says,  ‘ 1 have  lost 
more  by  my  dealings  with  the  poor,  than  any  of  the  large  proprietors  of  the  parish.  I bey  can  exact 
the  last  penny  by  their  agents,  we  cannot,  as  we  know  and  see  their  deplorable  condition.  Molowney 
remarks  that  this  rule  is  not  without  its  exceptions.  “ There  are  farmers^  in  your  parish,  he  says, 
that  would  not  give  the  poor  man  his  con-acre  crop  if  he  wanted  but  half  a crown  of  his  rent. 

0.5.  3 c 
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Able-bodied  man’s  door.  I and  some  of  my  neighbours  suffered  that,  and  I mav  lawfully  „ 

out  or  Work,  worse  off  than  if  we  begged.”  Persons  in  this  condition  constantly  receive  ' 


Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 


Parish  Cong. 
Bar.  Kiimatn. 


.1  ( . v ottj  We  were 

from  their  poor  neighbours,  particularly  when  the  distress  is  confincd^to  the*  ind^'T^i  re^ 
have  lost  their  crop  from  inability  to  pay  the  rent.  The  nature  of  this  distre-  jW^° 

manner  in  which  relief  is  administered  by  the  neighbours,  may  lie  understood  fro  SS\  . tbe 

Examinations  taken  by  story : He  was  married  to  an  industrious  woman,  a dress-maker,  who  he  sav^'p 
’ hn  Spencer.  Esq.  a shilling  a day.  When  she  died,  he  was  reduced  to  depend,  like  the  rest  $ t eam 
Wi  son  Gray,  Esq.  his  labour  and  his  con-acre ; being  unable  to  pay  the  rent  of  his  last  year’s  co  S ° aSS* 011 
crop  was  seized  and  auctioned,  to  satisfy  the  demand ; he  says,  “ I was  left  JiVf1*!’  the 
visions ; if  my  children  dropt  dead,  I would  not  got  a potato  of  them  as  I had 
rent ; I was  left  to  depend  altogether  on  my  chance  earnings.  If  I had  three  or  f i tbe 

“ work  one  week,  I might  not  have  a clay  the  next;  1 should  make  some  shift  to  kZr 
Often  I had  a meal  one  day  and  had  not  a bit  the  next,  and  many  of  my  sort  had  mv  stor P Til’ 
I never  asked  anything  of  my  neighbours,  but  they  were  kind  to  me  of  thenxselvZ 
next  door  neighbour,  on  my  right  or  left,  would  guess  and  know  my  distress  and  ? 
known  to  others,  and  the  Lord  would  inspire  them  to  help  me.  If  they  thowdifW 
themselves  that  I was  going  to  bed  fasting,  they  would  come  in  and  give  me  a nC 
potatoes;  they  would  leave  it  with  myself  or  my  children,  discreetly,  and  sav  noth' 
about  it.  I have  done  it  in  my  time  for  others  ; though  I am  a shabby,  poor  fellow  toS 
when  my  wife  lived  I was  decent,  and  fit  to  appear  before  a congregation.  y’ 

bour  ”liad  Plenty  °f  P°tatoeS’  often  a bit  of  meat>  aud  was  able  an!  willing  to  help  a neigh- 

The  rent  of  the  con-acre  is  usually  paid  by  means  of  a pig.  Molowney  says,  « Some  of 
my  neighbours,  who  cannot  buy  a pig  to  rear  for  the  rent,  fly  off  to  Leinster  to  earn  it  the 
moment  they  have  planted  their  potatoes;  some  take  their  families  with  them.  They  must 
beg ; and  I have  seen  four  or  six  in  family  leave  home,  and  have  hut  one  fold  of  a blanket 
to  take  with  them  to  cover  them  all.”  * 

“ tIie  families  that  are  left  at  home,  some  have  early  potatoes  to  support  them  others 
must  beg.  I know  that  these  labourers  beg  their  way  to  Leinster,  and  their  way  home  - if 
they  did  not,  they  would  have  but  little  of  their  wages.  Some  of  my  neighbours  have  been 
out  since  August;  if  they  do  not  bring  home  the  rent,  they  have  no  other  means  of  support 
but  to  follow  on  the  beggary  at  home  for  the  winter,  and  the  person  they  will  ask  relief 
from  is  the  neighbour  that  holds  a little  land,  and  is  almost  as  poor  as  themselves.” 
Malowney  has  known  labourers  who  were  uuablc  to  redeem  their  con-acre,  and  were 
thus  left  without  a stock  for  the  succeeding  year,  to  work  the  ensuing  spring  with  farmers 
for  potatoes,  and  to  eat  one  part  of  them  while  they  planted  the  other:  he  says,  “They  fast 
all  the  summer.  When  questioned  what  he  means  by  “ fasting,”  lie  savs,  “ I count  it  equal 
to  fasting  when  a man  and  his  wife  and  four  children  had  to  live  on  a quart  of  meal  or 
a stone  of  potatoes  for  21  hours,  and  I have  known  them  live  on  that.” 

Hynes  says,  “ They  must  often  beg  either  here  or  elsewhere ; they  would  do  anything  rather 
an  beg ; and  before  a man  would  take  to  that,  you  would  see  by  his  countenance  that  he 
was  almost  oft.  If  you  were  taking  your  notes  hero  In  summer,  you  would  ask  us  no  questions; 
you  could  tell  by  the  lankness  of  a man’s  jaws  how  much  food  lie  had  in  his  house.” 
nopjcius  says,  Before  a man  would  beg  he  would  sell  every  article  of  furniture  first,  and 
mf.ny  a man  has  cut  his  blanket  in  two,  and  sold  one  half  for  food.  I sold  many  a little 
article  from  my  own  cabin  last  summer,  and  did  not  get  half  a supply  from  them.”  Butler 
says,  You  would  see  the  labourer  in  summer  eating  boiled  cabbage  and  a little  meal 
shaken  through  it,  without  a potato  to  eat  along  with  it ; may  be  the  woman  spent  two  days 
spinning  a pound  of  flax,  and  went  another  day  five  miles  to  the  market  of  Balliuasloe  to 
sell  it,  and  had  by  it  but  the  2 cl  that  bought  the  meal;  many  a shift  they  make,  all 
trugghng  to  hold  a grip  of  life.”  Hopkins  says,  “ You  would  eat  the  boiled  cabbage 

5ongU\vithitr’,et  W16n  **  SmaUest  child  in  the  bouse  would  eat  aI1  the  Pofcatoes  they Iiave 
No  person  can  procure  provision  or  credit  that  has  not  some  visible  means  of  repaying 
them.  Those  who  get  credit  are  mostly  small  landholders. 

The 


verv  “?  reganIed  blankets,  he  did  not  think  the  poor  of  their  parish  could  be 

ffivenhim  u md  "ot,  onS  slncc  supplied  a great  number  with  them  from  some  money 

given  him  for  that  purpose  by  an  English  gentleman. 

JW*  COuld  not  tel1  how  many  of  these  blankets  had  since  been  eaten. 
Mi . Finn  asserted  that  it  might  have  been  the  case. 

« Ll'IVTT t0  °.tber  P"*  °ftbe  inquiry,  Mr.  Finn  expressed  his  doubts  as  to  the  existence  of  much 
?a,|1S  V , The  Aislsfnt  Commissioners  asked  him,  would  ho  not  call  it  misery  that 
ronlH^  nr  ' l?,  °L  abou™s  ^uld  be  obliged  to  live  in  the  manner  described  above.  Hesaidbe 
SU,cllAand  asked;  would  not  the  men  in  such  distress  come  to  him,  could  he  refuse 
th  J ilrlf  f I ? 'ta  ? ?n  p.utt,"s  Mr-  Fin“’s  question  to  Hopkins,  he  answered,  “ Suppose  a man  got 
I6!™”  ,and  for  ^ery  day  m the  week,  which  every  one  here  knows  he  cannot  get  for  half  the  days, 
m 'r-gGS  °f  a,da7 d0  for  him  aild  family, and  potatoes  4d.  per  stone,  as  they  were  this 
"™e,r ? , *}r.  Flnn  explained  that  the  labourer  in  this  country,  except  in  summer,  did  not  pay  out  bis 
Stwi,  ?he  TeVVed  tbem’  buthad  i;iid  111  a stock  of  con-acre  potatoes,  which  lasted  him 
ava^nhlai  wint,ei’  and  ?(len  tbroueh  the  summer;  that  part  of  his  winter  wages,  therefore,  mqtbtjj 
available  to  purchase  food  m summer.  Hopkins  said,  “ That  is  gone  Ion  * since,  sir:  what  paid  the 
ren.  of  the  con-acre,  and  the  rent  of  the  cabin,  and  purchased  bis  clothes  ?” 
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The  provisions  they  get  are  generally  potatoes ; tire  common  agreement  is  to  pay  2 d.  or 
l J a stone  advance  of  the  present  price  (potatoes  rating  at  2 \d.  and  3 i d.),  or  the  highest 
rice  they  rise  to  before  they  are  paid  for.  Mr.  Blake  says,  “ They  endeavour  to  pay  for 
the*e  provisions  by  selling  their  cattle,  often  by  giving  their  labour  in  lieu  of  money;  I have 
known  them  to  be  processed  for  the  price  of  them,  and  the  law  expenses  to  exceed  the 
orioinal  debt,  though  of  all  debts  that  is  the  debt  they  are  most  anxious  to  pay,  in  order  to 
keep  up  their  credit.”  Butler  being  asked  whether  he  had  known  landholders  to  sell  their 
cattle  in  order  to  pay  such  debts,  answers,  “ Not  only  their  cattle  but  their  clothes.” 
Molowuey  says,  that  in  the  mountains  of  this  parish,  when  the  potatoes  fail  them,  they 
bleed  the  cattle  and  eat  the  boiled  blood,  sometimes  mixed  with  meal,  but  oftener  without 
it  ■ he  has  himself  known  the  same  beast  to  have  been  bled  three  times  in  one  season ; they 
never  bleed  their  cattle  for  this  purpose  when  they  can  procure  any  other  food ; he  says, 
“ The  mere  labourers  would  not  get  a potato  on  credit ; they  would  gladly  take  credit  on 
any  terms  if  they  could  get  it ; they  would  promise  anything  before  they  would  beg,  what 
some  are  obliged  to  do,  and  to  leave  their  own  place  in  shame.  They  take  one  journey  by 
ni<dit  before  they  begin,  that  they  may  save  the  exposure.” 

3Jt  is  very  common  among  those  labourers  who  go  to  England  for  the  harvest,  to  beg  their 
wav  to  Dublin.  Hopkins,  who  has  himself  worked  in  England,  says,  “ A man  determined  to 
pay  his  way,  should  have  at  least  1 1.  leaving  home ; he  might  travel  to  Dublin  (about  120 
miles)  on  7 s.;  5 s.  would  pay  his  passage,  and  he  ought  to  have  the  other  8 s.  beyond  to 
carry  him  to  a place  where  he  would  find  work  ; those  that  are  not  able  to  get  so  much  or 
near  it,  must  beg  one  way  or  other  on  the  road.  Those  that  determine  on  going  are  think- 
ing and  providing  for  it,  perhaps  for  12  months  before,  and  many  beg  from  their  neighbours 
at  home  to  make  up  a little  money  for  it.  I sold  my  pig  myself,  to  enable  me  to  go.  I 
thought  little  of  my  pig  when  I had  the  good  English  wages  before  me.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Crampton  says  that  it  is  common  with  labourers  going  to  work  to  England, 
to  apply  to  the  gentry  of  the  neighbourhood  for  assistance  in  making  up  the  sum  necessary 
for  their  expenses. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  that  a labourer  can  make  no  reserve  for  any  purpose;  being- 
asked,  “ Did  not  a labourer  spend  or  drink  what  if  laid  up  at  the  end  of  the  year  would 
amount  to  a sum  considerable  to  him  ?” 

Hopkins  answers,  “The  tradesman  may  drink,  the  labourer  cannot,  we  have  not  that 
much  pleasure  in  life.” 

Molowney  says,  “ A farmer  when  he  takes  his  sack  of  oats  to  market,  may  lake  a 
drink,  but  that  and  a pound  of  meat  at  Christmas  is  all  the  comfort  he  has  in  the  year.” 
Being  asked  what  class  of  the  people  were  observed  to  marry  earliest, 

Hynes  answers,  “The  poorer  the  man  the  sooner  he  will  marry;  if  he  has  anything  he  will 
look  before  him,  and  expect  money  with  a wife.”  To  the  question,  “ Does  he  not  dread  the 
burthen  of  a family,  for  whose  support  he  has  made  no  provision?”  He  answers, — 

“ They  never  think  of  it,  he  fancies  himself  rich  when  he  has  a large  family ; the  only 
comfort  he  has  is  to  be  looking  at  his  children  when  he  comes  home.”  Mr.  Butler  has  made 
the  same  observation,  and  says,  “ They  are  anxious  to  make  any  change  in  their  condition. 
A young  man  will  marry  a servant  for  the  few  shillings  of  wages  she  may  have  saved;  as 
a drowning  man  will  catch  at  a straw.”*' 


Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 

Connaught , 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Cong. 
Bar.  Kiltnuin. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Barns,  cottier,  holds  2 f acies. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — James  F reiiill,  

cottier,  holds  l acre.— James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic  Parish  Kilgcever. 
rector. — Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds  j$ar>  j furmk. 

*4  acres. — Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres. — Roger  M'Donogh,  . 

cottier,  holds  2 § acres. — Pat  M'Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — William  M'Evily 
farmer,  5 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Marquis  of 
Sligo,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

In  the  whole  of  this  parish,  containing  a population  of  above  11,000,  there  is  no  class  of 
independent  labourers,  no  employers  of  labour.  The  land  is  cut  up  into  so  many  small 
holdings,  that  Mr.  Reid  says,  “There  are  scarcely  a dozen  fanners  in  the  whole  parish  . 
occupying  as  much  as  3 0 acres  of  good  arable  land.”  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  a man 
can  scarcely  procure  30  days’  labour  through  the  entire  year,  that  no  man  can  support  him- 
selt  without  land,  and  that  any  man  with  a family,  holding  less  than  two  acres  at  a mode- 
nel ohb  ^ mUSt’  at  one  t’me  or  ot^er  ^e  year,  apply  for  support  to  the  charity  of  the 

fhe  nominal  rate  of  wages  is  G d.  and  8 d.  without  food ; persons  well  able  to  pay  for  it, 
as  “e  clergymen  of  the  parish,  will  not  get  a day’s  labour  for  less  ; but  Mr.  Gibbons  sa-ys, 


, regret  that  Mr.  Finn,  who  gave  us  his  most  zealous  assistance  in  eliciting  the  truth  on 
0 er  parts  of  the  inquiry,  and  most  readily  yielded  his  own  impressions  when  contravened  by  com- 
petent authority  (as  by  the  labourers  respecting  their  own  condition),  was  not  present  during  our 
ln^Stlgatl0n  ot  tbis  Part  of  the  subject ; but  we  append  in  the  form  of  notes  many  of  his  observations 
Dla  e on  the  parts  of  the  inquiry,  but  more  properly  belonging  to  this. 

°'5j  3 C 2 
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Able-bodied 
out  op  Work. 

Connaught, 
County  Mayo. 


‘ ^or  “y  person  that  need  not  be  ashamed  to  make  a bargain  with  them  +1 
for  much  lower  wages.  I knew  a man  having  a cabin,  four  miles  distant  comem  W'l  Work 
last  spring  in  this  little  town  for  2 d.  a day  and  his  food,  he  was  a o00d  lT  and  w°* 
reproached  his  employer  with  taking  his  labour  at  so  low  a price  lie  |1Ancf„  ?frer  > Mien  I 
another  to  work  for  1 cl.,  and  I believe  he  could.”  ’ le  c°uld  get 

Examinations  taken  by  >s  much  more  common  to  exchange  labour  than  to  hire  it,  the  farmers  hm.  n 

who  labour  themselves.  The  witnesses  all  agreed,  that  distress  has  ranidk-  a Perso»s 
years  among  the  small  holders.  1 } ,nc»eased  of  late 

Parish  Kilgeerer 
Bar.  Murrisk . 


.v-jiuiauicu  ms  employer  witn  taxing  nis  laoour  f 

another  to  work  for  1 cl.,  and  I believe  he  could."  — “'“ugei 

— a “ KMM*  more  common  to  exchange  labour  than  to  hire  it,  the  farmers  hm„„ 

J.ta  Bpencr,  Xq.  who  labour  themselves.  The  witnesses  all  agreed,  that  distress  has  ranirlh, fers°ns 

T.  Vi il.oii  Gr.y,  Esq,  years  among  the  small  holders.  css  iius  rapidly  mcreasetf  of  |lle 

M'Donald  says,  “The  women  can  now  give  as  no  help,  there  is  no  om„i„ 
them.  There  is  no  price  now  for  our  corn,  while  our  rents  arc  kept  un  as  lifer  1464  fw 
when  a lease  drops,  are  even  raised.”  Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons  says,  “ It  is  nuitem!!?  “V' 
them  to  sell  all  their  oats  to  meet  the  rent  in  harvest,  when  tiro  prices  are  lowest  .f™"14 
able  to  reserve  even  seed  which  they  buy  in  spring  at  double  the  price  at  which  th„  l! 
it,  and  often  upon  credit ; I have  myself  lent  them  money  to  pay  an  arrear  of 7 . 
purchase  seed  for  their  ground  ; tile  only  means  they  had  of  repiyiL  mo  was  uS  or 
over  a portion  of  their  farm,  which  1 allowed  then,  to  redeem,  ‘dedufting’the  wfciT 
mternied'ate  tune ; there  arc  two  of  these  persons  present  in  the  room.”  ° 1 f t,le 

McDonnell  says,  “A  neighbour  of  mine,  holding  three  acres  of  land  W],P„  tk  . , 
will,  a distress  for  an  arrear  of  rent,  sold  a rood  of  his  ground  for  five  years^r  ? 
er  annum11”1'1  ready  m011cJr'  alltl  now  rcllted  k from  ‘be  person  to  whom  he  sold  it.  Iti?, 
Mr.  Gibbons  says,  “ I know  holders,  paving:  ill.,  4 1.  and  f> / mnt  tn  kn  .1 

from  eS>  aH  t0  be  °|bliSed’  WhCn  ?°ing  t0  ,“a?ket*  t0  bo,row  !l  cokt  from  one  man,  ? tSL°re 
from  another,  and  a waistcoat  from  a third ; the  person  that  looks  decent  in  thP  Ufl 

M%r  r“  a,teSSal;lt>”  him  at  home,  in  S own Z 

ttaiSStf  wStpI”5  d“y>  1 ^ myCOat  ‘°  a n°islll)our  *** 

Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons  says,  “ When  I go  to  a village  to  hold  a station,  one  man  comes  and 
confesses  to  me,  and  when  he  lias  done,  goes  out  and  lends  his  coat  to  liis  neighbour  that 
thei“  J wo?6  m “ “ 4 6 Ve,'y  W°me“  d°  *"  Bame-  a“d  cllanSc  not  °nly  tliefr  cloak,  it 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing  answers,  Rev.  Mr.  Porter  observes,  Say  what  voa  »il! 
you  cannot  too  highly  colour  the  distress  that  prevails.”  ^ ^ ’ 

to  toe  Sfactiii  % 1?  % ’“j***  of  0ahir>  '*8  families ; mentioned  b,  name, 

SZ  £53”^,/*  bott'  ‘h?,  » Iamdl«s  Hurt  are  obliged  to  apply,  atone 

Rower  M n f ye,"'i  ,e  c lanty  <*  neighbours  for  support.  P 1 
James  ? T'V,°  “f  Moonecu,  containing  37  famfa. 

‘‘There  are  iinv  mor.  I " v,ll“St!  Carramone,  containing  71  families,  and  adds, 
them  hide  A ere  pLiity  ” a55“ “““  «****>  «**>  » *taa-  **  *•»**• 

snr  of  ssr* 30  families ; al1  tliose — » 

familieT^he^vi llUVC  bcen  namctl>  with  flic  exception  of  some  widows’ 
a™  one’  to  emote  fl  y’>.  TQ,ere  ar  r T”  "M»  «•  W‘>b“S  *>  mm  their  bread,  if  they  had 
ornate  charity  o • S ■ ,1“  of  tbcs?  boS  throughout  tile  year,  seme  live  of,  the 

a few  o-e t oocLo  ' ‘'“‘Sl-tours  or  relations,  for  four,  three  or  two  months  of  the  year, 
nefehblurs  o,?dfe°'  t,le  y««  1 it  is  common  with  these  last,  wlii  the 

5k  SofLS  fl  6 P“oto'r’  t0  WbT  *»  assistance  from  ridge  to  ridge,  Uea  they 
a stock  of  noloto?  ' Vl  fi™  a ;lv  st°nc.  Most  of  the  families  named  endeavour  to  have 
holding  of  pthri  ow„  asls  tWilroueh  fl‘f  winter,  which  they  have  either  from  a small 
from  tlfeir  neirrlvl  01  ?onJac.re’  t K;  rent  being  paid  by  a pig.  Tile  relief  they  receive 

an7£ ^a5“rmotw!atlOM’ 15  ^ ^ “f  P"‘ato“ 

to  dre7neiwhhourfJ  i,  h11811?  -°p  tbeiu  endeavour  to  live  a part  of  the  year,  without  applying 
years  rent  fee  « i T a P“e  of  barrai  mountain,  whfeh  they  getfHrS 

anTci™  f d ,m  recla,med*  'out  at  a bulk  price  that  may  bo  equal  to  10s.  or  15.. 

the^eonditlori  offh.  ....  ^7  7fe  y'ba§e®  nlay  be.  taken,  on  the  whole,  as  fair  instances  of 
comparatively  comfort  'l  t " r "'  afit  (Renown)  is  a favourable  instance,  as  it  is  considered 

compaiatively comfortable;  Carramone  is  the  reverse.” 

40.  ■ Thn°veCf  In o ; 1 ,1 ...  30  a b:'h°m'(:r ; 1 rent  an  acre  and  a half  near  the  little  town,  at 
from’mv  npiwhho  f n'  ^ad  am  unable  to  support  them,  without  either  getting  assistance 
b°n'°Wi,lg  ft°m  a ,Vi“d-  who”  neithe®  of  £ can  have 

two  men.”  3 S‘°Ut’  abl°  'aboureri  as  ae  0^01  witnesses  say,  ••  He  would  work  as  much  as 

n felt  “Dti!  s,,mma''i  when  the  potatoes  run  out;  if  the  season 
at  all  scarce,  the  small  holders  are  then  reduced  r„  ’ 


aCRr.r!  “7 ar?.  *r  K.incei  •»  *»  ****  ««««.  ’ 

but  one  siihsfoiu  ’l  ’f  knew  a family  tills  last  summer  (1(134)  to  have,  during  three  days, 
7 the  strand.”  potatoes,”  he  says,  ■■  They  kept  life  in  them  by  picking  shellfish 

tovSd  "f 1 ^sbb0ur  »f  ™inn  was  reduced  to  great  distress  this  summer;  be  was 

home  T 5,1  fT,'-y  ° °f  tIle  P”lsh  t0  b“B.  wlfle  himself  strove  to  struggle  on  a 
mme , I knew  him  to  live  on  one  meal  for  two  days  : 1 tell  you,  as  he  told  me,  and  1 cannot 

disbelieve 
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d'  b Heve  him  his  case  is  too  common ; besides,  I have  reason  to  believe  the  same  man  lived 

°n/e5tl  i'Vailu'e^of  their  potatoes  these  small  holders  are  obliged  to  borrow  meal  at  a great 
*n  1 f price  • it  is  borrowed  in  summer,  the  price  to  be  paid  at  Christmas.  M'Donogh 
advance^  ^ selling  in  summer  at  12s.  per  cwt.,  when  borrowers  pass  their  notes  pay- 
hf"at  Christmas  for  17s.  Henry  Malley,  a cottier,  names  four  neighbours  of  his,  who,  at 
3b  earlier  part  of  this  summer,  when  meal  was  selling  at  10s.,  undertook  to  pay  18s.  certain, 
311  th  highest  price  it  might  reach  in  the  mean  time,  at  Christmas ; he  says,  “ They  would. 
OT  ise  anv  price  rather  than  want  it:”  when  at  this  advance  of  price,  many  who  cannot 
trive  security  for  re-payment  are  unable  to  procure  it.  M'Donnell  says,  “ Latterly,  the 
= an  fanner  cannot  afford  to  keep  over  the  meal,  it  is  difficult  to  get  it  at  any  rate ; I kuow 
tjiat  vvouid  have  promised  30  s.  this  summer,  but  could  not  get  the  meal.  Their  last 
resource  is,  either  to  beg  (Burns  and  Gallagher  mention  several  instances  of  this)  or  to  dig 
their  potatoes  before  they  are  half  ripe  ; sometimes  they  go  the  best-looking  stalks  on  the 
ridee  and  root  out  the  young  potatoes  with  their  fingers,  then  turn  back  the  mould  that 
they  may  injure  the  growth  as  little  as  possible.”  There  were  several  small  farmers  and 
cottiers  in  the  room,  scarcely  one  of  whom  was  not  pressing  on  us  some  instance  of  his  own 
neighbours  who  would  gladly  have  promised  80s.  for  the  meal,  but  could  give  no  security 
for  its  re-payment.  One"  of  them,  Michael  Sweeney,  says,  “ A neighbour  of  mine  was  dis- 
tressed for  provisions  this  year ; he  tried  to  borrow  meal,  and  he  offered  to  pass  his  note  for 
any  price,  but  was  poor,  and  could  give  no  security  but  his  own ; at  length  the  priest  gave 
his  word  for  him  to  the  miller,  but  when  lie  went  to  the  miller  the  meal  was  gone : I know 
that  for  two  days  he  had  not  as  much  food  as  he  ought  to  eat  at  a meal.  When  he  was 
disappointed  of  the  meal,  a neighbour  lent  him  a shilling ; it  was  only  last  week  he  was 
able  to  pay  that  shilling,  by  cutting  the  grass  from  the  sides  of  his  potato  furrow  and 
selling  it  for  hay  ; when  the  shilling  was. out,  he  tried  the  potatoes;  I was  with  him  when 
he  was  di«<ring  them,  and  I declare  to  you  they  were  scarcely  as  big  as  hazle-nuts ; it  was 
only  hunger  could  see  them  on  the  stalks.  1 do  not  think  his  case  was  singular  at  all,  for 
I know  there  were  people  in  the  parish  had  a better  right  to  be  in  want  than  he.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  though  he  cannot  vouch  for  each  particular  case,  says,  “ That  from 
what  he  knows  of  the  distress  that  prevailed  before  the  new  crop  of  potatoes  came  in,  he 
believes  them  all  to  be  perfectly  credible ; and  wishes  to  add,  in  order  to  show  that  this 
distress  does  not  prevail  for  want  of  resources  in  the  parish,  that  as  much  potatoes  were  sent 
in  from  it,  for  sale  to  Westport,  in  this  as  any  ordinary  summer.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  though  not  present  at  this  day’s  examination,  told  us  yesterday  in 
connexion  with  this  subject,  that  the  greatest  anxiety  prevails  among  his  people  to  learn 
whether  any  changes  are  in  progress  that  are  likely  to  better  their  condition ; in  the  words 
of  one  of  themselves,  “ Is  the  Government  doing  anything  for  us,  or  will  wc  better  off  next 
year  than  we  are  this  ?”  They  always  apply  to  him,  as  he  gets  the  only  newspaper  that 
comes  into  the  parish.  “ When  I can  tell  them  the  Government  is  thinking  of  them,”  he 
says,  “ I send  them  away  happy  and  contented  : this  inquiry  has  given  them  great  hopes. 
God  grant  that  they  may  be  not  disappointed  !” 


Peisons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Edward  BuitKE.farmer  of  i3acres. — Biuen  Deane,  cooper  andsmall  farmer. — Edmund  Dickson, 
mendicant. — Widow  Early. — William  Fe a ilous,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Evorard. — Dominick  Frehill, 

labourer — Widow  Geragiity Martin  Hoean,  labourer. — Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary 

magistrate — Pat  Lavelle,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Wm.  Meredith, 
chief  constable  of  police. — Captain  Nugent,  magistrate. — Mr.  O'Brien,  parish  schoolmaster. — 
Frank  O’Donnell,  labourer,  impotent  from  age.— James  O’Donoiior,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham, 
file  principal  proprietor  in  the  parish. — Hugh  O’Mally,  cottier. — Widow  Reilly. 

In  answer  to  a question  regarding  the  labourers,  the  witnesses  tell  us  there  are  none  in 
this  parish. 

On  further  inquiry  it  appears,  that  the  demand  for  labour  is  so  insignificant  that  there  is 
no  class  who  are  called  labourers ; because  no  class  can  subsist  altogether  on  their  hired 
labour.  But  though  the  fanning  of  land  is  the  only  means  by  which  a subsistence  can  be 
earned,  it  appears  that  a considerable  proportion  of'  the  population  of  this  parish  hold  no 
portion  of  land  (however  small);  and  in  the  absence  of  almost  any  demand  for  their  labour, 
ca“  ®cai-cely  be  said  to  possess  any  visible  means  of  existence. 

These  persons  paying  no  rent  for  the  spot  of  ground  on  which  they  build  their  cabins, 
or  the  coarse  mountain-land  on  which  they  plant  a few  months’  consumption  of  potatoes,  are 
called  by  a burlesque  name  of  “ freeholders.” 

reargus  (bailiff  to  the  property  of  which  he  speaks)  says,  “ On  Mr.  Everard  s estate  there 
are  hving  altogether  under  200  families ; f>0  or  80  of  these  are  * freeholders'  having  no 
noldiugs  °f  their  own,  but  trespassing  on  this  man  and  that.  The  men  are  as  able  and 
willing  to  work  as  any  men  in  the  country,  but  there  is  no  work  for  them,  and  they  must  be 
trespassers  on  their  neighbours.  . , 

rp,  ■ . ey  ta^e  a few  ridges  of  ground  for  the  season  from  a holder,  and  pay  him  in  labour, 

llus  gives  them  potatoes,  but  often  not  as  much  as  they  would  consume  in  two  months ; 
uey  must  then  turn  out  and  beg  at  home  until  summer  comes,  and  they  are  believed  to 
steal  nearly  as  much  as  they  beo-.  The  tenants  make  great  complaints  of  them,  that  they 
0.5.  J D 3 c 3 steal 
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steal  their  cabbage  and  potatoes,  and  that  their  pigs  (for  some  of  them  have  nig*  \ 
their  ground.  I have  orders  from  Mr.  Everard  to  clear  them  off.  We  cannot  look  t°0t 
becomes  of  them  afterwards;  but  we  see  that  when  they  are  cleared  out  ofone vill  ° k* 
go  and  settle  down  in  another.”  ua°e’ 

By  a census  of  his  parish  made  two  years  ago  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  it  appeared  tl, 
the  1,048  families  then  constituting  the  whole  population  of  the  parish,  371  belo>  d ^ 


this  class.  1 ’ u "“Vto 

son  Gray,  Esq.  Some  of  these  “ freeholders”  are  ejected  tenants,  others  never  held  land.  Thev 

„ . settle  in  some  village  where  they  have  relations  who  permit  them  to  build  Uiemselvav  * 

upon  their  ground,  and  who  will  be  more  ready  than  strangers  to  assist  them  on  occa  ■ ms 
pressing  distress.  Very  little  of  their  subsistence  is  derived  from  their  hired  labour  008  °* 
The  witnesses  are  of  opinion,  that  one  of  these  men  having  no  more  than  ordinary  a 1 

’ **  ""'"h  Uian  20  da,s  jJJ 


Par.  Kilmore  Orris. 
Half  Bar.  Erris. 


tages,  could  not  count  on  c 


_ . mploymcnt  in  his  own  parish  for  11  . . ^ 

year,  at  money  wages  of  6 d.  or  « d.  a day.  Besides  this  employment  they  get  occasion^ 
work  from  the  poorer  farmers,  for  which  they  arc  paid  in  potatoes,  the  quantity  a-jveQ  k • 
almost  discretionary  with  the  giver;  hut  this  mode  of  employment  seems  to  be  regarded^ 
the  witnesses  as  little  more  than  a profitable  mode  of  dispensing  the  charitable  assista  ^ 
which,  under  any  circumstances,  would  he  afforded  to  persons  in  so  distressed  a conditio 
Captain  Ireland  says,  “ If  they  were  paid  in  money  at  the  end  of  each  week,  I am  con 
fident  these  men  would  not  only  engage  to  work  for  4 d.  a day,  but  would  feel’ grateful  for 
being  employed.  They  are  constantly  forcing  themselves  on  me,  and  making  interest  with 
my  servant  to  have  them  employed,  offering  to  work  at  that  rate.” 

Deane  says,  “ There  are  five  men  in  my  village,  who  go  a distance  of  50  miles  into 
Tyrawley  to  seek  employment  in  the  season  of  potato  digging,  expecting  to  work  for  3d 
a day  and  their  food.” 

Burke  says,  “ An  able  man  that  lives  near  me  went  there  this  season  and  came  back 
having  got  but  two  days’  work  at  4 d.  a clay.”  ’ 

These  “ freeholders”  obtain  from  the  poor  farmers,  in  return  for  a few  days’  labour,  a small 
piece  of  their  worst  land  for  the  season. 

This  manured  with  sea-wreck,  and  planted  with  potatoes,  yields  them  a supply  of  pro- 
visions for  from  two  to  six  months,  affording  at  the  same  time  to  the  farmer  who  has  mven 
his  land,  the  benefit  of  a corn  crop,  for  which  the  ground  is  thus  prepared  for  the  succeeding 
year.  When  this  supply  is  not  sufficient  to  last  until  spring,  it  is  eked  out  (necessarily  with 
great  privations)  by  the  charity  of  relatives  or  neighbours,  aided  by  occasional  employment 
of  the  nature  above  stated.  Their  great  object  is  to  remain  at  home  until  spriiw,  iu  order 
to  plant  potatoes  to  afford  them  a similar  supply  for  the  ensuing  winter.  I3y° the  time 
spring  arrives  they  are  generally  destitute  of  all  visible  means  of  existence;  but  having 
once  planted  their  potatoes,  are  free  to  seek  a subsistence  wherever  and  however  they  may 
devise.  Some  remain  at  home,  undergoing  great  privations  ; far  the  greater  number  leave 
home,  taking  their  families  with  them,  and  do  not  return  until  the  potatoes  are  fit  to  be  dug. 
1 liese  sometimes  accompany  their  families,  carrying  their  spades  on  their  shoulders,  seeking 
employment ; and  if  unsuccessful  in  this,  live  on  what  their  families  hog.  Sometimes  they 
separate  from  their  family,  going  in  seach  of  work,  generally  to  some  part  of  Ireland,  less 
frequently  to  England.  This  class,  being  so  destitute  as  to  be  unable  to  procure  the 
necessary  expenses,  fewer  of  them  than  of  the  small  landholders  go  to  seek  employment  in 
England.  Ihe  labourers  present  think  15  s.  or  1 l.  almost  indispensable  to  one  leaving  this 
pace  (the  extreme  west  of  Ireland,)  for  that  purpose ; some  of  them  however  do  go. 
Burke  says,  (pointing  to  him,)  “ There  is  one  of  them  that  goes,  and  the  signs  are  011  him, 
le  lias  the  uniform  home  on  him;”  (lie  was  comfortably  clothed,  and  thus  presented 
a contrast  to  every  other  person  of  his  class  in  the  room.) 

Jrat.  Lavelle,  the  person  alluded  to,  gave  the  following  account  of  himself:  “ I have 
a wite  and  five  children.  Some  years  ago  I held  land,  but  being  unable  to  pay  the  rent, 
tost  it.  1 now  live  m a cabin  that  I built  for  myself  by  the  way  side,  on  Mrs.  Nash’s 
ground ; 1 had  no  leave  to  build  it ; the  leave  was  not  worth  asking.  During  the  winter 
suppoit  my  iamily  by  potatoes,  which  I have  planted  on  some  coarse  mountain-land  that 
get  rent-tree  for  the  season;  hitherto  I have  got  this  land  from  a gentleman  that  I was 
ame  to  oblige  in  turn,  by  killing  game,  &c. ; not  every  one  could  get  it  so  ; but  the  gentle- 
man has  now  left  the  country,  and  I must  look  for  it  as  others  do  next  year.  These  potatoes 
nave  generally  lasted  me  six  months  of  the  year ; when  they  were  out,  finding  no  employment 
fj  10me>  aye  gone  to  seek  it  in  England  or  Scotland,  leaving  my  family  at  home,  where 
tney  must  beg  it  they  do  not  choose  to  starve.  It  requires  nearly  X l.  to  hear  my  expenses ; 
1 make  many  shifts  to  raise  it.  This  year  I had  a son  at  service,  who  gave  it  to  me ; last 
year  1 borrowed  part  of  it  from  a neighbour,  to  be  paid  when  1 would  return,  the  rest  1 had 
T !, ,-  7 ' VYh,1<f  1 am  eating  my  potatoes  in  the  winter,  I eat  them  sparingly,  when 

I tain k tnat  1 must  make  that  up  for  the  summer.  I undergo  great  hardships  in  going  to 
England ; nothing  but  the  want  of  something  to  do  at  home  drives  me  there.  I would 
engage  to  work  at  home  every  working-day  in  the  year  for  8 L,  without  food  or  support  ot 
any  kind,  and  never  think  of  going  to  England.” 

Dominick  Frelnll,  who  is  also  one  of  the  class  called  “freeholders,”  affords  an  instance  of 
tiieir  general  condition,  and  more  particularly  of  the  privations  suffered  by  those  who  remain 
at  home  during  summer.  He  says,  « I am  a labourer.  I have  no  holding  of  land,  and 
never  had  one.  I have  a wife  and  five  children.  My  hired  labour  would  scarcely  do  any- 
mg  towards  supporting  me.  A neighbour  gives  me  a piece  of  coarse  mountain-land  for 
the  season ; I give  them  three  or  four  days’  work  in  return  for  it,  and  for  three  or  four  days 
more  1 may  get  as  much  ^potatoes  as  will  plant  it.  The  neighbours  have  often  given  me 
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ce  for  nothing.  The  return  from  this  crop  may  last  me,  some  years,  three 
this  assistan  ^ sjx  months,  but  little  as  it  is,  I must  often  sell  pavt  to  buy  something 
months,  sonlwj^eQ  j ’am  naked.  When  these  potatoes  are  out,  I have  little  dependence  but 
to  cover  me  ^ ^ ^ neighbours.  There  is  little  employment  to  be  had  ; a neighbour 
on  the  go^  tQ  jiejp  iljm>  an(j  gives  me  for  my  work  a few  stone  of  potatoes.  I oftener 
“5  hi  this  way  than  for  money.  The  neighbours,  that  had  potatoes  to  spare,  have  often  Examinatl0ns  token  b 
• a few  stone  on  credit,  until  I would  be  able  to  repay  them  in  work,  and  when  jolm  Spencer,  Esq. 

given  me  children  wanting,  have  sometimes  given  them,  without  asking  payment  M-  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 

they  iav  potatoes  are  scarce  in  summer,  and  few  of  the  neighbours  have  them  to  I5  ' _ . 

Je  Msioften lire  without  them.  My  wife  then  goes  through  the  fields  and  gathers  :E„„. 

Sl3ar  t|)e  gVeen  weeds  and  boils  them.  We  sometimes  have  a small  share  of  potatoes  to  eat  iJar-  ®rt ts- 

S°ththem  lnit  we  have  often  lived  three  or  four  days  without  a potato,  on  the  weeds  alone.  - — — — — 

I have’  not  had  a shoe  or  stocking  these  seven  years.  It  is  easy  to  count  all  the  shoes  I 
e er  bought;  two  or  three  pair,  1 believe ; I have  not  bought  a new  coat  for  four  years,  nor 
trousers  for  five.  I was  three  weeks  in  the  house,  I could  not  go  out  for  want  of  clothes, 
and  you  see  (showing  us  his  clothes)  whether  I am  fit  to  go  out  now  either,  for  the  cold  or 
for  the  shame.  My  sister’s  son  gave  me  these  old  breeches  ; I have  no  hat  of  my  own,  good 
or  bad  • I borrowed  that  old  hat  to  come  to  you  to-day.”  (Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ Yet  there  is 
not  in  the  parish  a better  workman.”)  “ I pay  no  rent  for  my  cabin ; I got  leave  from  the 
tenants  to  build  it  for  myself  on  a bit  of  the  waste  land  ; I have  one  pair  of  blankets,  the 
whole  family  (seven  in  number)  lie  under  them  on  one  bed,  lying  heads  and  points;  they 
are  worn  and  spent  now,  and  are  the  only  pair  I have  had  since  I was  married,  17  years 
ao-o  • I °et  a bed  of  straw  from  any  neighbour  I am  threshing  for.” 

°Martin  Hobau  affords  an  instance  of  the  miserable  shifts  by  which  an  able-bodied 
labourer,  having  no  stock  of  potatoes,  and  unwilling,  as  he  says,  “ to  beg  outright,”  is 
obliged  to  live  at  home  during  the  winter. 

He  held  a small  division  of  land  up  to  last  year,  and  being  asked  how  he  now  supports 
himself,  answers,  “ Here  is  all  my  support  (pulling  a roll  of  pins  from  his  pocket) ; when 
I o-et  a few  days’  wages  I buy  these,  and  afterwards  exchange  them  for  potatoes  through 
the  villages ; it  is  just  a decent  way  of  begging ; a man  is  ashamed  to  beg  outright,  and 
must  have  some  pretence,  and  I take  this  when  I can  make  up  the  money  for  the  pins,  but 
for  three  parts  of  my  time  I cannot  do  so,  and  must  beg.  My  wife  and  five  children  beg 
most  of  their  time;  they  are  not  begging  now  ; I have  had  three  or  four  days’ work  each 
week  since  the  potatoes  have  been  digging ; I have  as  much  potatoes  as  may  last  me  for 
a fortnight ; while  they  last  she  shall  not  go  out ; when  they  are  gone  she  must  beg  ; 1 may 
not  get  a day’s  work  this  month  again  ; I pay  5.v.  a year  for  a part  of  a cabin ; I have  not 
worn  a shoe  these  five  years,  nor  within  the  same  time  have  I got  any  article  of  clothes,  but 
one  second-hand  jacket,  for  which  I paid  3s.” 

Deane  says,  “The  support  of  these  ' freeholders’  presses  very  heavily  on  the  villagers,  and 
as  much  from  what  they  take  without  leave,  as  from  what  they  get  in  charity.  Among 
others,  it  is  a very  common  complaint  against  them,  that  they  do  not  cut  turf  themselves, 
but  steal  it  from  their  neighbours ; people  set  this  down  as  idleness  against  them,  as  they 
have  nothing  else  to  do  in  summer,  and  the  bog  is  plenty.”  Burke  says,  “ They  cannot 
cut  it ; most  of  them  are  away  begging,  when  the  turf  should  be  cut  in  summer,  and  sueh  as 
stay  at  home  are  not  always  able  to  cut  it  at  that  season,' when  provisions  are  scarce,  as  they 
have  little  of  them  to  get ; I have  seen  them  in  summer  lying  in  the  ditches  with  weakness, 
and  I have  seen  them  on  the  bog,  when  they  could  not  throw  the  third  sod  without  resting 
from  mere  hunger  and  weakness.”  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ The  habit  of  pilfering  potatoes 
and  cabbage,  and  even  plucking  wool  from  the  backs  of  the  sheep  in  the  fields,  is  common; 
but  it  is  induced  by  destitution ; a constant  struggle  is  proceeding  between  honesty  on  the 
one  side,  and  hunger  and  nakedness  on  the  other ; the  former  must  often  yield,  hut  'it  not 
unfrequently  triumphs  in  a manner  that,  considering  the  temptations  with  which  it  contends, 
does  credit  to  human  nature.” 

There  is  another  class  of  labourers  besides  these  “ freeholders,”  persons  renting  small 
divisions  of  land,  insufficient  to  afford  them  an  adequate  subsistence;  they  are  a more 
respectable,  though  it  appears  from  the  evidence,  they  can  scarcely  be  called  a more 
“ comfortable”  class.  Their  destitution  arises,  like  that  of  the  “ freeholders,’  from  want  of 
employment  for  their  labour,  but  is  in  some  degree  mitigated  by  the  miserable  resource 
which  their  land  supplies.  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ Divisions  so  small  as  an  acre,  or  half  an 
acre,  are  very  common.”  Burke  and  O’Donohoe  say,  “ Much  more  common  than  any 
other;  15s.  to  30s.  rent  is  the  most  common  run  of  the  parish.”  In  answer  to  an  inquiry 
regarding  the  comparative  condition  of  this  class,  and  those  who  are  called  “ freeholders,  ’ 

Burke  says,  “ For  some  parts  of  the  year  I would  say  these  landholders  are  in  the  worst  con- 
chtion.  In  this  way : in  the  summer,  when  provisions  are  scarce,  the  ‘ freeholders’  leave 
the  country  with  their  families  and  beg,  and  escape  the  hunger  that  fails  on  those  that 
struggle  on  at  home.  No  man  is  so  desolate  as  the  man  that  sticks  to  the  house 
at  home.”  Mr.  Lyons  concurs  with  Burke’s  observations,  and  says,  “ These  land- 
holders very  seldom  beg ; they  rank  with  the  villagers ; they  take  great  pride  in  being 
landholders,  and  are  so  unwilling  to  lose  caste,  that  they  will  submit  to  any  privation  short  of 
absolute  starvation  rather  than  beg.”  O’Donohoe  says,  “ There  are  numbers  of  them  that 
fare  worse,  and  are  worse  contented  than  those  that  beg  from  them.  They  are  next  door  to 
beggars  themselves,  and  one  day  often  makes  them  beggars.  It  is  customary  here  among 
landlords,  when  the  rent  is  not  paid,  to  make  seizure  of  the  provisions  m harvest.  It  it  can 
be  found  above  ground  or  under  ground,  the  landlords  will  have  their  own ; the  pool  may  go 
on  the  world.”  6 
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On  our  inquiring  of  the  witnesses  whether  there  was  any  person  in  the  room  1 
furnish  a fair  illustration  of  the  condition  of  this  class,  Deane  says  “ I am  o f ! Wou^ 
myself,  and  you  need  not  pass  me.”  Brien  Deane  says,  “ I hold  land  for  which  I C'a8s 
a year;  I am  also  a cooper;  1 may  be  employed  for  three  months  of  the  vear  r^3°s> 
2 s.  every  day  I am  employed,  and  am  therefore  better  oft’  than  most  people  that  ^ eani 
the  same  rent  as  myself,  i have  been  in  this  parish  these  10  years,  and  my  trade  areun^er 
worse  every  year.  The  people  are  in  that  poverty  that  they  cannot  afford  to 
There  are  many  cannot  afford  even  to  repair  their  wooden  vessels ; once  they  ar  H me' 
they  throw  them  out  on  the  dunghill,  and  use  their  one  pot  for  every  thino-  ■ tliev  car  ama=e^ 
water  from  the  well  in  it,  they  wash  the  potatoes  in  it,  and  they  boil  them  in  it  - and"1™6 
roast  their  potatoes,  not  having  even  a pot  to  boil  them.  1 have'a  wife  and  six  clf’ldi-p 
potatoes  I grow  on  my  own  ground  are  not  sufficient  for  us;  when  my  own  potato^  *7 
my  trade  generally  enables  me  to  go  to  the  market,  but  there  are  times  when  1 
pressed  to  make  out  enough  in  any  way,  we  must  then  live  on  a shorter  allowance-  or  f r 
be  working  a day  at  a fanner’s  that  has  the  provisions,  1 take  one  or  two  of  the ’child  1 
along  with  me,  and  they  get  their  food ; anything  to  pass  over  the  distress.”  hi  an.  ° 
to  the  question,  “Does  your  family  generally  use  milk  with  their  potatoes'?”  iT 
continues,  “Milk,  sir  ! I declare  solemnly  before  my  neighbours  here,  that  know' whether 
speak  the  truth,  for  eight  weeks  that  I have  been  lying  on  my  bed,  having  blister  after  blfoV 
on  me,  1 did  not  drink  a quart  of  milk,  but  eat  potatoes  and  salt  herring,  and  had  liodiS 
but  cold  water.  A great  many  of  us  would  pray  to  the  Almighty  to  take  us  off-  it  would 
be  better  for  us  than  to  live  on  m our  poverty  and  need.”  Mr.  Lyons,  “ He  speaks  reasonabl  ■ 
and  his  class  is  numerous;  even  in  sickness,  as  he  tells  you,  their  food  is  potatoes  and  salt 
herrings,  and  then-  only  drink,  water.  In  their  condition,  it  is  almost  loving  life  too  much 
not  to  pray  to  be  released  from  it.”  Deane  being  asked  if  such  be  his  condition  “What 

dlftorenop  his +.lfwd<a  ef-tc  botmoon  him  mvl  ±I.„ 1 1.  . ’■  . 1 


, c P - -----  ----- j-  y iePs  him  in  the  house  always, 

while  others  are  obliged  to  beg  ; and  may  be  his  children  are  not  so  naked  as  other  men’s” 
Deane  goes  on  to  say,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  other  witnesses,  “ These  very  small 
holders  seldom  have  a sufficiency  of  potatoes  throughout  the  year;  during  summer  a 
great  part  of  them  live  on  half  allowance  of  potatoes;  they  make  shift  to  adclto  them  by 
picking  shell-fish  along  the  shore,  and  I have  known  many  of  them  to  live  for  days  on  shell- 
fish without  potatoes,  and  it  has  brought  many  of  the  young  ones  to  their  grave.”  Mr.  Lyons 
says,  “ Tins,  and  other  unwholesome  food,  which  they  are  compelled  to  use  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  makes  dysentery  very  common  amongst  them.  This  disease  is  so  prevalent  in  this 
parish,  that  when  called  on  to  attend  the  sick,  though  uninformed  of  the  particular  nature 
of  the  attack,  I always  take  with  me  tile  medicines  proper  for  this  complaint.” 

Hugh  O Malley  also  belongs  to  this  class  of  small  landholders,  and  has  no  other  support 
than  his  work  as  a common  labourer;  he  may  perhaps  he  a better  instance  of  their  general 
condition  than  Deane. 


© says,  1 I have  a wife  and  four  children  ; I hold  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land,  for 
which  I pay  1 /.  a year,  taken  from  me  in  labour.  This  generally  gives  me  and  my  family 
potatoes  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year ; my  principal  support  besides  this  is  making 
looms,  and  selling-  them  to  the  housekeepers  for  potatoes.  I go  to  a mountain  10  miles 
distant  for  the  heath;  this  takes  me  one  day;  I spend  another  day  making  them,  and  a third 
hawking  them;  if  any  one  offered  me  money  for  them,  I would  gladly  sell  them  all  for  is, 
1 would  think  myself  well  off  if  I could  employ  myself  throughout  the  year  in  this  manner, 
ut  there  is  not  sufficient  demand  for  the  brooms  ; I cannot  resort  to  this  mode  of  living 
more  than  once  a month.  I get  an  occasional  day’s  work ; I have  often  taken  3d.  a day 
ra  her  than  sit  idle.  My  wife  may  earn  1 A d.  on  a day  she  is  employed  to  spin ; but  if  she 
is  employed  one  day,  she  may  not  be  employed  for  a month  again;  she  has  been  sickly  with 
liie  cluruig  the  last  seven  years,  but  can  do  a little  at  spinning  when  she  is  left  by  the  fire-, 
and  he  cold  kept  from  her.”  (Mr.  Lyous  says  her  complaint  is  one  of  those  that  are  common 
here,  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  food  used  by  the  poor,  which  is  such  that  I am  confident 
it  a person  used  to  wholesome  diet  were  reduced  to  subsist  on  it,  he  would  not  be  alive  in  a 
month.)  During  the  past  summer  I had  not  enough,  nor  anything  like  enough  of  potatoes 
or  myself  and  family ; we  lived  principally  on  herbs  gathered  in  the  fields  and  shell-fish 
from  the  shores,  and  we  would  not  have  lived  it  through  but  father  John  (Mr.  Lyons)  helped 
us  with  a hundred  weight  of  meal.”  (Burke  says,  « When  the  potatoes  begin  to  run  short 
with  them,  they  use  them  very  sparingly,  and  live  for  three  days  on  the  proper  consumption 
°t  one  day;  they  help  them  out  by  boiling  a large  quantity  of  cabbage,  or  wild  barrage 
gathered  ra  the  fields,  with  a small  quantity  of  potatoes.”)'  “ Bad  as  I was  last  summer, 
1 will  be  worse  next;  my  potato  crop  has  failed  this  year;  the  cause  was,  that  I had  no 
money  to  buy  proper  seed,  nor  no  means  of  earning  it,  and  was  obliged  to  use  the  refuse  ot 
what  others  planted,  paying  for  it  by  labour.  My  crop  used  to  last  until  May,  now  lam 
bare  in  November.  I had  a small  patch  of  barley,  which  I sold,  and  have  bought  a months 
consumption  of  potatoes ; I do  not  expect  any  employment  to  support  me  when  these  are 
consumed,  and  1 do  not  know  how  I am  to  live  afterwards,  but  to  go  upon  God.”  (BnJ® 
here  remarked,  “ It  is  a miracle  they  ate  alive  at  all,”  and  Malley  goes  on.)  “ Only  for  the 
good  neighbours,  these  that  have  a little  support  to  spare,  and  God  will  remember  i 0 
them,  we  would  not  be  alive  at  all.  My  family  never  begged  but  twice;  once  for  three 
weeks,  and  again  for  a month;  but  I will  not  be  able  to  keep  them  from  it  tins  winter- 
1 will  hold  the  laud  on  still  though  they  be  begging,  for  my  rent  is  paid,  though  I coum 
not  have  paid  a halfpenny  of  it,  if  it  was  not  taken  from  me  in  labour.  I have 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Wobk. 


Connaught1, 
County  Mayo. 


, ..s  si,ice  • I was  married,  23  years  ago ; I am  sure  I have  not  bought  more 

shoes  for  y | without  shoes.  I have  had  no  stockings  but  such  as  you 

than  three  paw  * that  a neighbour  gives  me  when  he  has  worn  out  the  feet  of  them, 

see,  the  legs  o ° f fivc  veavs . this  is  an  old  one  a neighbour  gave  me  six  months 

I have  not  got  * but  rags/ There  is  a son  of  mine  (putting  forward  a half-naked  boy, 
ago  ijaatiBB*  * ^ WQre  a trousers,  he  never  had  one ; this  is  a borrowed  coat 

about  11  or  l y ,g  coat  all  ragSj  dangling  and  trailing  about  him) ; you  see  he  has 

he  h^on  hm  J.  hjm  but  his  sbirt;  that  shirt  is  the  only  stitch  of  clothing  he  has  of  M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 
nothing  eise  ° , j must  keep  close  to  the  house,  unless  he  runs  from  one  house  . 

bS  °W,n  ™ t lT  «ts  a borrowed  coat,  or  a sheet  to  roll  about  him,  he  may  ran  from  &"*- 

to  another,  o ‘ h „ children  are  not  so  naked  as  he  is ; they  are  older,  and  can  Halt  Bar.  Err,,. 

offJnllv  something  to  clothe  themselves.  We  lie  on  straw  that  we  get  from  some  — 

°CXom  m charity : we  do  not  change  it ; we  do  not  part  with  it  all,  but  as  it  wastes  away 
S?i5SS»  a wisp  to  add  to  it.”  (O’Donohoe  says,  “ When  persons  of  Ins  sort 

^nnotmocure  straw,  they  pull  the  rushes  that  grow  on  the  sand-banks  by  the  roots  and 
shake^ the  sand  from  them  and  spread  them  as  a bed  for  themselves  just  as  they  would 
Ster  nigs  ” Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ Their  beds  are  in  such  a state  from  filth  and  vermin,  that  to 
smyone  accustomed  to  cleanliness,  it  is  purgatory  to  approach  them.”)  “A1  the  bed-clothes 
we  have  is  the  single  fold  of  a blanket  and  a sheet ; my  wife  and  I use  the  blanket,  the 
children  all  lie  on  one  bed,  and  have  no  covering  but  the  sheet. 

“ There  are  numbers  in  the  parish  as  badly  or  worse  oft  than  lam. 

Mr  Lvons  says,  “That  man  is  as  fair  a sample  of  his  class  as  could  be  produced  to  you, 
or  rather  a favourable  sample,  as  lie  is  an  honest  fellow  and  well  known,  and  liked  amongst  . 
his  neighbours.”  O’Donohoe  says,  “That  is  true;  he  is  generous  about  Ins  brooms,  he 
throwstwo  or  three  of  them  to  a housekeeper  without  pressing  a bargain,  and  when  she  sees 
him  in  want  at  another  time,  she  does  not  hesitate  to  give  him  100  or  200  potatoes. 

Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ I told  you  that  by  the  census  I made  two  years  ago,  that  of  the  1,048 
families  composing  the  entire  population,  there  were  370  belonging  to  the  class  we  know  by 
no  other  name  than  ‘freeholders;’  I think  about  one-half  of  the  remainder  are  holders  of 
land  of  no  greater  value  than  from  10  s.  to  1 1.  10  s.  a year.  . . , ■ 

This  (the  small  landholders)  is  the  class  that  most  commonly  goes  to  seek  employment  m 
England.  Men  having  wives  and  children  often  go,  but  young  unmarried  men  go  more  fre- 
quently. Burke  says,  “ Tlie  men  who  have  families  must  go  too.  1 hey  go  to  earn  the  rent, 
and  save  their  provisions  from  the  landlord.  All  the  landlord  has  to  look  to  for  his  rent  is 
the  crop,  and  he  must  take  care  of  himself,  though  he  send  them  to  beg  the  world.  I knew 
a man  sell  the  quilt  off  his  bed  to  enable  him  to  go  to  England,  that  lie  might  earn  his  rent 
and  keep  the  provisions  for  his  family.  The  pig  is  commonly  sold  for  that  purpose.  I lie 
wife  and  children  often  beg  while  the  husband  is  away.”  . , , 

It  is  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses,  most  decidedly  and  unanimously  expressed,  that  no 
man  who  could  procure  sufficient  employment  at  <i  d.  a day  would  leave  this  parish  to  seek 
work  at  the  English  harvest.  Captain  Ireland  says,  “ Persons  who  do  go  are  exposed  to 
such  hardships,  that  when  they  come  home  they  are  commonly  seized  with  sickness,  supposed 
to  be  caused  by  the  cold  they  are  exposed  to  after  the  heat  of  hard  work,  lying  as  ley  gsne 
rally  lie  there  in  out-offices.”  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “They  are  not  only  exposed  to  cold  and  fa- 
tigue, but  frequently  to  hunger  and  disappointment  of  the  employment  which  they  seek,  in 
the  year  1831,  I met  that  man  (pointing  to  a man  named  Gibbons)  in  Liverpool  lying  on  tne 
steps  of  a hall  door,  pale  and  exhausted,  evidently  from  hunger;  he  had  gone  to  seek  work 
in  England,  and  being  disappointed,  had  not  the  means  of  paying  for  his  passage  o re  an  . 

I paid  their  passage  from  funds  which  I possessed,  applicable  to  that  purpose,  for  lnm  and 
130  others,  who  were  similarly  circumstanced.”  Gibbons  himself  says,  1 was  six  w 
away,  and,  as  Mr.  Lyons  says,  I was  notable  from  wliat  I earned  to  pay  my  passage  back  to 
Ireland ; from  the  hardships  I suffered,  I never  went  there  since,  nor  do  I thn.k  1 eve1™1  • 

As  regards  the  clothing  of  the  labourers,  the  witnesses  say  you  may  take  Hoban,  U lviauy 
and  Frehill  as  specimens  ; they  are  without  shoes  or  stockings,  and  their  other  clothes  are 
mere  rags,  leaving  them  everywhere  open  to  the  weather.  Frehill  declares  that  io  ras  o 
hat,  that  the  shapeless  piece  of  felt  he  holds  in  his  hand  is  actually  borrowed  to  come  to  us  to- 
day, and  that  he  has  been  three  weeks  unable  to  work  for  want  of  some  covering  agam»t  tne 
cold.— (See  his  evidence.)  O’Brien  says,  “We  have  told  you  that  the  beggars  are  naked, 
hut  it  is  not  the  beggars  merely,  but  the  persons  that  relieve  the  beggars  that  are  naked  ; tne 
old  clothes  that  I wear  on  week-days  I lend  to  my  neighbours,  decent  people,  to  go  o mass 
on  Sundays.”  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ When  I hold  a station  (religious  meetings,  Held  tor  tne 
purpose  of  confession),  persons  commonly  request  of  me  to  let  them  go  early,  as  t ey  mus 
lend  the  clothes  they  wear  to  neighbours,  that  they  may  come  in  turns.  And  w en  wo 
have  come  to  me  with  their  persons  naked,  a sense  of  decency,  as  much  as  charity,  lias  com- 
pelled me  to  give  them  the  nrice  of  a handkerchief.”  Captain  Ireland  says,  man  g 
in  the  next  house  to  mine  b 


pelled  me  to  give  them  the  price  of  a handkerchief.”  Captain  Ireland  says,  ".“*“** 
m the  next  house  to  mine  has  been  lying  ill  for  18  months ; he  held  a small  division  oi  lana, 
and  his  wife  and  children  worked  hard  and  tilled  it  that  they  might  II0V°se-F0S3eJ!!f,?iji„ 
while  he  was  lying  ill.  He  is  now  sufficiently  recovered  to  go  out,  but  the  wife  and  cmioien 
being  miserably  clad  could  not  forbear  using  liis  clothes  during  his  illness.  ’ J , r 
worn  them  out  and  are  unable  to  replace  them,  and  she  has  been  begging  o y ^ 

any  article  that  will  enable  him  to  leave  bis  bed.  No  man  that  has  a he^t  can  liv  , 
lie  has  a family  he  cannot  afford  it;  his  means  are  dragged  out  of  him,  w , ma(je 

“S  how  or  where  they  are  gone.”  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ According  to  the  censf 'vl;'C^able  to 
two  years  ago,  there  were  tlien  in  this  parish  751  men  who  had  no  shoes,  an^  were  undb  e 
procure  them ; and  there  were,  out  of  a population  of  9,000,  3,136  persons,  male  and  temam, 
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38G  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiri 

who  within  five  years  had  not  purchased  any  important  article  of  clothing  n t 
&c.  ° a coat,  a gown, 


LUC  wuoie  population  oi  tne  parisn,  shu  nave  two  blankets  each  l m,  V 
blanket  each,  299  families  have  no  blankets  at  all.  You  may  well  be  sumrisod  f i • uuc 
surprised  myself,  although  many  years  resident  as  parish  priest.  Until  I mnrli*  tr  thlB;  il 
I had  no  idea  that  there  were  families  in  the  parish  who  lay  without  a blanket  jensus> 
when,  on  inquiring  how  many  blankets  they  had,  I was  told  by  some  nerS  ?i  Ta 
none,  I could  scarcely  believe  they  meant  more  than  that  they  had  not  a * ey  13,1 

hut  I ascertained  that  they  were  literally  destitute  of  any.  This  may  serve  to  sl^?3'’’ 
little  the  poverty  of  the  people  of  this  district  can  he  understood  by  persons  r 

a distance,  when  I,  their  parish  priest,  living  among  them,  was  unacquainted  wi,lg  * * 
its  forms,  until  1 had  made  tlie  most  scrutinizing  personal  inquiry.  Tlx^  eon  e ln  n ?f 
their  poverty  even  from  me.”  Burke  rays,  '-Were  are  fill*  about  SaTS ^ * 
bed-clothes ; some  of  them  often  come  to  get  a hod  in  my  house  for  the  audit  ill 
it  to  he  common  when  a large  family  lias  hot  one  blanket  among  them,  that  th’ev shlu 
to  bed  by  turns,  one  part  rising  to  make  way  for  the  others.  1 f wo  wore  telling  Vu  £ 
poverty  ol  this  country  far  a week,  we  would  have  forgotten  part  of  it  after  all  ” 1 “ 

Mr.  Meredith,  chief  constable,  says,  « Last  summer  some  disturbance  prevailed  in  (IS. 
pans  , ol  persons  v, siting  the  rouses  of  farmers  at  night,  to  compel  them  to  sellpototT 
which  they  were  supposed  fa  he  holding  over  far  the  purpose  of  realizing  higher  piS  n’ 
the  performance  of  n.y  duty,  as  chief  constable  of  police,  I had  to  i*ke  search  £ 
offenders.  Unt,  the  night  that  I made  that  search,  I know  nothing  of  the  destitution  ,** 
prevailed,  and  which  prompted  to  these  outrages.  In  about  15  liaises  which  I £2? 
with  one  exception,  I found  no  proviso™,  hut  a few  stones  of  potatoes  carefully  preserved 
in  a corner  of  the  same  box  m which  the  inmates  kept  their  milk  and  their  Sendai  clXi 
Then  having  milk  and  a change  of  clothing  showed  that  they  by  no  means  bdon/ed  to  the 
iowest  class  even  ol  landholders.  In  one  instance,  as  we  were  groping  for  the  dS£ 
mini  called  my  attention  to  a handle  of  weeds  winch  was  stopping  what  appeal' ef  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a breach  m the  cabin  wall ; on  removing  the  wind!  wo  foaid  this  to  be 

thol°iily  ent,™lce>  aad  j*>e  wetjds  tke  only  moans  of  closing  it.  Tile  opening  was  so  small 
that  the  policeman  liad  to  take  off  lus  appointments  in  order  to  creep  in.  I found  the 

to  X Mm  fmnXd  ’ f TT  1 1™* T T* lyiuR  °"  il  misorabl“  stmw-bed ; I had 
to  take  him  horn  bed,  from  beside  las  wile,  who  was  at  the  time  pregnant,  to  be  perhaps 

TlreSfcmted„f°l  °ffrnce  10  wI!lch  !*““  cvid<!,lt  ‘ll,:  of  starvation  had  prompted  hif 

the  scene  of  misery  I witnessed  on  this  occasion,  and  others  which  I saw  in  the  count  of 
the  m$a’  1 sll!lU  ■"»  forget.  My  duty,  of  course,  compelled  me  to  take 

Sahfad  me  fabf°r  6 F“pel'  autil™:lhc"-  but  destitution  of  wind,  I ™s  an  eye-witness, 
enabled  me  to  make  such  representations  as  ultimately  procured  their  release.” 

‘ir,Sh  “ w;ta“scs  d,fc  as  to  whether  the  cultivation  has  extended  of  late  mm  con- 
lreSnd  nnd  ? S “ ,“'s  d,s.tdct I ,al1  (ia‘d“d'"g  Mr.  Lyons,  Captain  Nugent,  Captsi 
class  ol-’ th™Ij  °i  D°TC*  ! a„rMldenl.  hunl-owner.)  agree  that  the  condition  of  tile  poorest 
timntht  of  £ pl  has  d°cultidly  deteriorated.  Marriages  are  contracted  without  any  fa» 
on  «?,  . lfabf  JT*  Plm  “!I,,b  fot  » 6ulllly-  Captain  Nugent  says,  « They  many  here 
who  aw.  If™?1  0l;Tf,°‘  b?"S  alll°  to  support  themselves?’  Mo  Lyons  says,  “ Those 
with  corn  I'  a uom  oitable  and  somewhat  educated,  wait  longer;  hut  persons  unacquainted 
rnoLhFj V T m}  r?el  t le  want  of  wll!lt  they  ravor  knew.  They  marry  if  they  bare 
Fre  fl  „ fnV08  t0'Ia,St  tt™  » J»"  “ Aye,”  said  many  present,  « oi  half  a yea, •' 
fte  more Td.nlaT1,  a,  7‘,c’  “,"d  was  ‘ho  foal  hi  the  more’s  belly  as  a fortune; 

i .il  e.  ?;t-  and  !om  ‘hat  day  to  this,  f never  got  as  much  as  a noggin  to  bold 
BuS  “ by  .myw\fe-  yet  1 ■*«*  was  sorry  for  taking  her  since.”  “ Oh,”  ssid 

the  moniise  Of  i°fi  a/0al  T “ calf ‘W'M  a fine  thing ; l have  known  them  marry  on 
•Herr  f '!““b  fefT  the  ewe  was  tuPI,od  a‘  all,  and  lose  it  as  he  lost  the  foal.” 

The  desire  fa??™  ad™MlnS  Ptorisions  to  labourers  on  credit. 

If  r:„,  ,gT“n  * °M™Mally  very  great  among  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish, 

to  (bl  ow  Imn  ■ I.  ceTbo  bas  emigrated  be  heard  of  as  thriving,  the  greatest  anxiety  prevails 
for  a lonp-  time  °'t,  0r  tw0  unfavourable  accounts  arrive,  the  subject  is  not  thought  of 
their  nwn  vPon,  g 1 ' rr£ lls  aPP1(rs  to  persons  who  can  have  any  hope  of  emigrating  from 
present  awree  ft  ft  Ti“  j™6'?  Iabourers  cannot  think  of  this  fall  of  this  class  who  are 
Xe  ftrnfsM  wM,  fT  hll'd5  °f  Sle,la*MurcrB  of  tho  Pa™l>  would  g‘adly  emigrate  if  they 
off  in  X h “ft™-  Barke  “ye-  “ Their  iSea  is  this  : they  tiuld  not  be  worse 

Oil  m any  part  of  the  world  than  they  are  here.” 

them^plvptfn^Q6?^  amCT  ^i16  w'tn^sses>  ^iat  great  numbers  of  the  labourei-s  would  avail 
it  who  rnn?d  «, ? SUch  existed  in  the  parish,  but  uo  person  would  enter 
^H6lf  7!?1  any  dVee  comfort  outside.  Burke  says,  "From 
“IwonlrtTi  W°?.d  -bf  full’and  ^ should  he  a very  large  one  too.”  Hoban  says, 
sepmS  fro^  tLTf  f°r  one  ^ of  the  year,  even  though  I = 


seoarXl  frnm  r WIH\mX  fa.mily  for  one  half  of  the  year,  even  though  I were 

not  i,!h  ; I ,W0Uld  Sub,1^lt  t0  tbe  ^Paration,  provided  I were  certain  they  were 

akeT3i  2 m°r?  ti!an  but  I woaW  do  anything  to  live  out  of  it.  I would 

potatoes  t • L rmy  ,back  f!1/  carry  stones  in  it  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  if  I could  earn 
5 ; ° 28 J' " “y.  fil“dy,  and  if  I could  add  a drop  of  milk  to  them,  I would  be  as  happy 
hardsbin  ” y 1Q  tbe  kin^d°m-  I would  think  my  separation  from  my  wife  a grea 


On  our  road  from  Erris  (the  place  where  the  examinations  were  taken),  we  had  occasion 
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into  a farmer’s  house  by  the  way  side,  when  we  met  a man  named  Michael  M'Cue, 
to  g°  1 ^ ^ keavy  load  of  wattles  on  his  back.  Our  attention  was  attracted  by  the  wretched- 
carrying^  arance . and  Gn  inquiry  into  his  circumstances,  we  thought  them  sufficiently 
nfSSf  -ative  of  the  consequences  entailed  on  the  labourers  by  the  want  of  employment,  and 
the  General  desire  to  follow  any  mode  of  industry  in  preference  to  begging,  to  deserve 
insertion  in  our  report. 

M 'Cue’s  case,  as  stated  by  himself,  is  as  follows : 

“ Two  years  ago  I lived  in  the  county  of  Roscommon,  where  I held  one  acre  of  land  ; 

cabin  was  burned,  and  not  being  able  to  rebuild  it,  I was  obliged  to  give  up  the 
land  and  beg  with  my  wile  and  three  children.  I was  ashamed  to  beg  at  home,  so 
I came  into  Erris,  where  my  brother-in-law  is  living,  and  I hoped  that  in  time  I might 
get  a piece  of  land,  as  it  is  so  plenty,  (Erris  consists  principally  of  waste  lands) ; after 
I had  begged  for  a while,  I got  a piece  of  wild  mountain,  which  I was  to  have  free  for  two 
years,  f got  it  about  November,  without  a shed  on  it.  I and  my  family  were  still  begging; 
it  was  the  season  of  potato  digging,  and  I went  out  into  Tyrawley  until  I earned  sufficient 
to  pay  two  men  for  four  days  in  helping  me  to  raise  a cabin,  which  we  have  lived  in  since. 
We  lie  upon  straw ; we  have  no  bed-clothes,  but  throw  over  us  by  night  the  clothes  we 
wear  by  day.  We  continued  to  beg  during  the  first  winter  and  spring.  Of  the  potatoes 
my  wife  and  children  begged  during  the  spring,  we  eat  one  part  and  planted  the  other  on 
the  piece  of  mountain.  We  still  lived  by  begging  until  the  potatoes  were  fit  to  dig;  they 
were  sufficient  to  support  myself  and  family  in  our  cabin  without  begging  until  near 
summer.  We  begged  again  during  the  summer,  until  our  second  crop  of  potatoes  were 
fit  to  dig;  between  the  bad  ground  and  bad  seed,  our  crop  turned  out  a failure,  and  we  have 
not  now  a potato  left.  I do  not  know  how  I am  to  get  through  the  winter  without 
begoinf.  I am  well  able  to  work,  but  there  is  no  employment  to  be  had.  My  wife  and 
children  are  begging  at  home  now,  and  we  must  soon  give  up  the  cabin  and  the  land,  as  we 
have  got  notice  to  pay  30  s.  rent,  now  that  it  is  partially  reclaimed  ; we  cannot  do  this,  and 
must  quit.  I was  to  have  gone  out  and  begged  with  my  family  the  next  morning,  when 
my-  brother-in-law  lent  me  2 s.  and  advised  me  to  go  to  Crossmolina  for  a back-load  of 
wattles,  for  making  flails,  and  to  carry  them  to  Erris,  and  sell  them  for  potatoes.  We  will 
use  all  the  potatoes  I get  for  them,  and  my  brother-in-law,  who  has  a small  farm  of 
mountain  land,  will  allow  me  to  repay  him  the  2 s.  in  work  next  summer.  I will  have 
travelled,  when  1 get  home,  about  GO  miles  for  these  wattles.  I paid  the  2 s.  for  them,  and 
if  any  one  offered  me  money  for  them  when  L get  home,  I would  give  them  for  3 s.  I have 
been  three  days  on  the  road.  When  I was  leaving  home  I had  no  money  with  me  beside 
the  2 s.,  but  3 d.  which  I got  for  three  back-load  of  turf,  which  I carried  into  the  town  of 
Belmullet.  I intended  that  to  pay  for  my  lodging  and  potatoes  for  the  first  night; 

I expected  to  reach  home  on  the  second  night,  and  thought  1 might  get  a potato  in  some 
house  by  the  way.  I left  Crossmolina  without  eating  anything  in  the  morning ; I came 
halfway  without  breaking  my  fast,  and  found  that  from  weakness  I would  not  be  able  to 
reach  home  that  night.  It  is  a wild  country,  and  I do  not  know  what  would  have  become 
of  me,  if  I had  not  met  a man  that  knew  me  formerly,  who  took  me  to  his  house  for  the 
night ; when  I entered  the  house  I fainted  from  hunger,  for  I had  not  tasted  food  from  the 
night  before ; he  lodged  me  and  gave  me  food  ; I left  him  this  morning.  I am  now  within 
six  miles  of  home.  I came  in  here  to  warm  myself,  and  in  hopes  of  getting  a few 
potatoes. 

“ When  we  have  eaten  the  few  potatoes  I get  for  these  wattles,  I know  no  means  that  will 
enable  us  to  live  without  begging.  If  any  one  took  me  into  his  house,  I would  be  glad  to 
work  for  him  all  the  winter,  if  he  but  gave  me  my  food  and  kept  me  from  begging.  1 would 
let  the  family  beg  for  themselves.  My  two  next-door  neighbours  would  do  quite  as  much 
to  earn  Is.  as  I have  done.” 

We  may  here  mention,  that  desiring  to  authenticate,  as  far  as  possible,  any  evidence  we 
might  report,  and  finding  that  the  house  at  which  M'Cue  said  he  was  lodged  lay  in  our 
road,  we  afterwards  called  as  we  passed,  and  found  the  statement  he  made  us,  to  coincide 
exactly  witli  the  facts  which  occurred,  and  the  account  he  gave  of  himself  there.  The 
woman  of  the  house,  Mrs.  Hastings,  said,  “ On  that  spot  he  dropped,  as  he  entered  the 
house;  when  he  came  to  himself,  he  told  us  he  had  not  eaten  a bit  that  day.  We  gave  him 
food  and  lodging,  as  he  seemed  a decent  poor  creature ; he  had  nothing  to  give  us  for  them, 
but  offered  us  some  of  the  wattles  he  was  carrying ; of  course  we  would  not  take  them.” 
ivnn6  a*S°  ^n1u'rec^  °f  John  M'Donnell,  the  farmer,  at  whose  house  we  met  him  (he, 
■M'Donnell,  being  present  at  the  statement,  and  appearing  to  be  a trust-worthy  person,) 
whether  he  thought  we  might  rely  on  the  facts  he  had  stated  as  true.  M'Donnell  answered, 

1 cannot  be  certain  that  he  has  not  added  something  when  he  sees  you  taking  notes  of 
what  he  says,  but  if  he  told  the  same  to  myself,  I would  never  doubt  him,  because  I know 

. ^ase  to  be  a very  common  one.  There  is  a man  of  the  name  of  Swift,  from  the  same 
neighbourhood  with  M'Cue,  a cousin  of  my  wife,  that  was  stopping  with  me  for  a few 
weeks,  a short  time  ago,  and  has  just  as  bad  a story  to  tell  as  M'Cue  has  told  you.  I will 
tell  you  how  that  man  is  striving  to  live  this  year.  He  has  a wife  and  four  children ; he 
rented  for  one  season  a few  ridges  of  potato  ground,  which  he  planted,  and  was  to  pay  the 
rent  before  he  would  take  away  the  crop.  Coming  on  the  season  for  digging  them,  he 
could  find  no  employment  where  he  lives  (in  Erris),  that  would  enable  him  to  release  the 
praatoes,  though  the  whole  rent  was  ' only  5 s.  Gd.,  so  he  left  his  wife  and  children  with 
a friend,  that  took  compassion  on  them,  and  set  out  for  Tyrawley  (a  district  about  35  miles 
distant),  to  try  and  scrape  so  much  together.  My  house  was  six  miles  on  the  way  for  him, 
so  he  stopped  with  me  the  first  night;  he  left  home  without  a halfpenny  in  his  pocket,  nor 
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I believe  able  to  get  it,  though  he  were  to  die  for  want  of  it,  but  just  with  the 
of  falling  into  some  houses,  where  he  might  get  his  lodging  and  a share  of  their  l i?11 
nothing.  He  first  went  to  a place  about  30  miles  distant,  but  they  had  so  many  ha^H 
home  there  that  he  could  not  get  above  3cZ.  a day;  he  then  came  back,  aud  broiTlitv 
wife  and  family  to  my  place.  While  lie  was  remaining  with  me,  he  heard  a nnu  r 
labourers  getting  4 \ d.  a day  in  another  part  of  the  couutry,  about  40  miles  distant  • h”] 
his  wife  and  family  with  me  and  set  out  for  the  place  ; after  five  weeks  he  returned  6 j 
brought  just  the  5s.  6 cl.,  the  rent  of  the  potatoes  with  him.  He  was  not  able  to  lea’  ^ 
for  three  days,  he  hurried  so  much,  and  treated  himself  so  badly  on  the  road,  loath  to6  ^ 
with  a halfpenny  of  the  rent,  and  lie  behaved  well  to  have  it  home  with  him,  and  to»t 
home  as  soon  as  he  did ; if  he  had  been  much  later,  he  would  never  have  eaten  a potato  of  the 
for  they  were  canted  (auctioned)  for  the  rent  the  day  before  he  arrived,  but  he  mauaeedtn 
redeem  them  from  the  man  that  bought  them.  I saw  him  since,  and  he  was  planning  i]° 
me  how  he  would  live  for  the  winter.  He  said,  the  potatoes  would  be  sufficient  for  a T f 
of  the  family  for  a few  months.  He  will  send  liis  wife  and  the  strong  children  to  beo-  aw 
from  home,  in  Tyrawley ; he  will  keep  the  weak  ones  at  home  with  himself  while  hi 
potatoes  last,  and  he  is  earning  a little  to  add  to  them  for  seed  for  next  year.  Then  i 
spring,  when  he  has  his  potatoes  planted,  he  will  wander  about,  earning  and  begging  ^ 
they  come  across  him,  till  the  potatoes  and  the  winter  come  in  again.  oS 

“ He  spent  a fortnight  with  myself  of  late,  helping  me  to  build  this  house.  He  is  a gener- 
ous poor  fellow,  and  would  not  charge  me  for  his  labour,  as  he  had  no  earning  to  get  at 
home,  but  I promised  to  give  him  a basket  of  potatoes  in  spring,  when  he  will  want  them 
for  seed. 

“ I am  told  he  is  earning  something  at  home  now ; he  is  threshing  oats,  and  is  paid  in 
straw,  with  part  of  which  he  will  thatch  his  cabin,  the  rest  will  make  manure,  that  will  help 
his  potato  crop  next  year.”  ^ 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Bradshaw,  labourer.— Morgan  Crofton,  esq.  j.r.— Rev.  M.  Devine,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  the  parish — Capt.  Duckworth,  j.  i- — John  Foreman,  innkeeper.— Rev.  Tiiohas 
Hackett,  protestant  vicar  of  the  parish — The  Viscount  I.orton,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 
— Owen  Lloyd,  esq.  j.  p. — John  Maugiian,  road  inspector. — John  Mulhall,  esq.  general 
merchant. — M.  O’Brien,  labourer.— John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  r. 

In  the  town  and  suburbs  of  Boyle,  there  arc  188  resident  labourers,  out  of  whom  only 
11  are  in  constant  employment.  The  labourers  arc  frequently,  during  the  summer  months, 
reduced  to  one  meal  a day,  and  “that,”  said  O’Brien,  “ of  dry  potatoes  and  no  milk.” 
When  the  husbands  go  to  England  for  work,  the  wives  and  families  go  into  some  distant 
part  of  the  country  to  beg ; from  one  to  two  dozen  families  do  so.  The  rising  population  is 
thus  habituated  to  mendicancy.  In  some  rare  instances  the  women  and  girls  are  driven  to 
prostitution;  women  with  families  are  never  abandoned  by  their  husbands  owing  to  distress ; 
there  are,  in  a few  cases,  other  motives  which  may  produce  this  result, 

Mr.  Lloycl  stated,  that  he  once  saw  a man  cutting  a large  hole  in  the  side  of  the  road, 
which  he  said  he  was  doing  to  obtain  manure.  “ If  you  persist,  I shall  he  compelled  to 
send  you  to  gaol.”  “ Indeed  then,  your  honour,  I should  be  extremely  obliged  to  you  if  you 
would.”  It  is  not  uncommon,  said  Mr.  Crofton,  to  hear  the  poor  jesting  upon  their  having 
such  a last  resort,  but  the  instances  where  it  is  put  in  practice  are  exceedingly  rare. 

P otato  pits,  in  scarce  seasons,  have  been  known  to  be  broken  open,  but  dishonesty  is  not 
fairly  chargeable  upon  any  class  of  the  poor,  except  the  hardened  beggars ; starvation  is, 
generally  speaking,  not  heard  of. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Kilkeevan Rev.  John  Boyd,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkee- 

van.— Francis  Clancy,  farmer.— Cox  Cotton,  small  farmer. — James  Coulon,  potter.— 
Mr.  Thomas  Dillon,  shopkeeper.— James  Gaffney,  working  mason.— Capt.  Gray,  Dale- 
field.— John  Kelly,  labourer.— Rev.  Peter  M'Dermott,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkeevan.- 
Thomas  M'Grath,  esq.,  j.  p.  Castlerea.— O’Connor  Don,  Clonalice.— Mr.  George  Vaughak 
armer.  illiam  R.  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea — Owen  Young,  esq.,  I-Iarristown. 

“ Last  January  I was  several  weeks  out  of  work,  my  wife  and  three  children  were 
i educed  to  a stone  of  potatoes  a day,  without  anything  else  ; when  they  sat  down  to  these 
meals,  I used  to  leave  the  house;  I could  not  take  from  them  the  little  food  they  had,  and 
more  than  _ once  I passed  the  day  without  tasting  food  ; I got  out  of  their  sight  at  last. 
‘Malo  mon,  qvam  fodari.’ ’’—(Gaffney.) 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Wornc. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Connaught, 

Co.  Roscommon. 


yrne  esq Rev.  Patrick  Conniff,  catholic  curate. — Thomas  Coniton,  labourer. — 

TY  s Elliott,  miller.— Mr.  John  Finn ern,  general  shopkeeper. — Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald, 
Mr'  ic  rector  _Matthew Kelly,  weaver.— Mr.  MicnAEL  Kelly, farmer. — Thomas  Kenny, 
labourer. John  E.  Mafother,  esq.— James  Rattigan,  beggar. 

K 'ey  savs  “ I am  not  ollt  wor^  at  Pvesent  5 but  we  are  out  °f  work  all  the  year 
th  ugh  for  aR  the  good  lt  does  us‘”  During  tlle  periods  when  they  are  out  of  work,  they 
* . ggij  *]ie  ego-  to 'buy  the  salt. 

There  are  no  instances  in  this  parish  of  women  being  abandoned  by  their  husbands. 
There  are  five  months  in  the  year,  May,  June,  November,  December,  and  January,  during 
which  there  is  no  work  at  all ; hundreds  would  be  glad  to  work  at  those  periods  for  5d.  a 

^Credh^a  most  common  and  a most  ruinous  system.  Every  advantage  is  taken  of  the 
wants  and  necessities  of  the  poor  man ; and  when  the  potatoes  are  out  in  summer,  and  his 
wife  and  children  look  in  his  face  for  food,  he  will  promise  anything  to  whoever  will  give  him 
trust  Coniton  mentions  his  own  case : “ In  last  J une  I got  one  cwt.  of  meal ; I promised  to 
nay  16s.  at  October  for  it.  The  price  of  the  best  meal  in  the  market  at  the  time  was  8 s.  6 d. 
a cwt.  I know  twenty  men  in  my  own  parish  who  bought  at  the  same  rate.” 

To  the  question,  Could  a labouring  man  lay  by  against  the  time  of  scarcity  of  work  ? 

Mr  Elliot  answered,  “ From  an  extensive  experience,  I feel  perfectly  confident  in  saying, 
that  waffes  or  profits  of  the  immense  majority  of  the  agricultural  population  are  wholly 
inadequate  for  the  supply  of  their  present  wants,  and  consequently  insufficient  for  any  pur- 
pose of  saving.  A respectable  man  in  my  own  neighbourhood  has  a horse  and  two  cows, 
h - ■’  ’ of  the  people,  ‘has  not  a coat  to  his  hack;’  and  he  is  a man, 

of  heads  of  families  in  the  district,  considered  well  to  do,  and  a 

that  he  was  reared  a weaver;  has  a loom  still,  hut  can  obtain  hardly 
any  work.  . . . , 

“ About  18  years  ago  could  earn  2 s.  or  2 s.  6 d.  a day,  every  day  in  the  year,  by 
weaving  linen  or  woollens : I had  those  wages  for  five  or  six  years.  From  that  to  this 
it  went  down  ahead.  Knows  men  who  formerly  had  looms  in  the  parish  ; there  are  now 
about  25,  and  they  are  all  of  them  old  men  who  can  turn  their  hands  to  nothing  else.  Eight- 
pence  is  the  most  I have  been  able  to  turn  any  day  these  ten  years.  No  flannels  or  friezes 
made  now  at  all,  since  the  rise  of  the  price  of  wool  during  the  last  two  years ; very  little 
linen  made  now  for  sale  out  of  the  parish.  If  it  was  not  for  what  is  wove  for  private  people, 
the  looms  that  are  yet  in  it  might  go,  like  the  rest,  for  firing.  There  is  no  flax  sown  in  this 
neighbourhood  now,  except  what  is  necessary  for  home  use.  Thinks  there  may  he  three 
months’  work  still  for  the  25  weavers,  at  8 d.  a day ; but  they  are  fallen  short  of  their  speed, 
and  each  requires  the  assistance  of  a man  or  boy,  and  you  must  take  his  share  out  of  the  poor 
old  man’s  wages.  The  linen  season  is  from  May  till  August.  The  time  was  when  1 never 
wanted  milk  for  myself  or  my  family ; I have  not  been  able  to  have  it,  except  once  or  twice, 
since  last  May  twelvemonth,  and  I know  that  the  third  cow  is  not  in  many  a village  now. 


and,  to  use  tne  pnvase 
compared  with  hundreds 
hard-working  fellow.” 
Matthew  Kelly  stated 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Dingens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M-Cullngb,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Killenvoy 
and  Camma. 
Bar.  Athlone. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  J.  Anderson,  protestant  rector  of  Moore Michael  Callanan,  smith.— William  Clements, 

weaver.-BnYAN  Conolly,  labourer Patrick  Dolan,  labourer. -Patrick  Flynn,  mason — Parish  Moore. 

Thomas  Harrison,  dyer. — Mr.  John  Kelly,  farmer. — Patrick  Kelly,  small  farmer — John  Bar.  Moycarnon. 

Kilkenny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  St.  George's  estate. — Alexander  Lowrie,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  — 

police,  Ballydaniel Rev.  J.  M'Aveely,  catholic  rector  of  Moore.— J.  M'Namara,  weaver. 

Mr.  James  Miller,  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Mitchell,  beggar. — William  Murray,  miller.— 

Thomas  Power,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Falty Laurence  Watson,  farmer  and  appraiser. 


A carpenter  who  lives  in  a neighbouring  parish,  and  is  a fair  specimen  of  a considerable 
class,  formerly  had  full  work  without  leaving  his  house  to  look  for  it ; now  can  get  little  or 
no  work  to  do.  Through  the  decline  of  business,  he  has  not  got  six  weeks’  work,  putting 
all  the  odd  days  together,  since  November  last.  It  is  Friday  now,  instead  of  Christmas- 
dav.  He  had  meat  twice  a week  then  ; he  does  have  none  now : a sup  of  milk  would,  in 
Jese  times,  be  doing  well'.  The  decent  family  who  are  in  real  misery,  and  suffering  hard 
from  privation,  feel  a spirit  in  themselves  that  keeps  them  from  asking  charity,  lhe  beggar 
goes  to  every  one ; hut  the  poor  housekeeper  will  not  go  to  any  one  but  the  kind,  and  this 
is  a thinly-peopled  part  of  the  country.  My  wife  has  sent  during  the  last  year  assistance 
(chiefly  meal  and  potatoes)  to  widows  and  the  families  of  con-acre  men,  none  of  wliom  ever 
asked  me  for  help,  and  none  of  whom,  I believe,  could,  during  the  scarce  time  ot  the  year, 
Jiave  prolonged  existence  without  relief. 
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Able-bodied  There  are  only  two  instances  recollected  of  men  deserting  their  wives  and  f r 
odt  of  Work.  was  a labourer,  and  the  other  a tradesman : both  went  to  America.  am"es  > one 

Connaught , Poverty  drives  persons  into  many  crimes  which  they  otherwise  would  nAt  i 

Co.  Roscommon,  guilty  of.  lave  been 

Examinations  taken  by  When  they  purchase  meal  and  are  given  long  credit,  they  generally  engage  to  pav  o 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  more  than  the  market  price  at  the  time.  Being  continually  in  debt  makes  \ mul  r ji 
W.  T.M'Cullagli,  Esq.  it  beats  down  his  spirit,  and  would  cause  him  gladly  to  embrace  the  opportunity  f-’ 
Parish  Moore.  “lto  tlie  institution  for  tlle  parish.— (Murray.) -Patrick  Mitchell,  a beggarman  f!? 


them.  1 sometimes  give  tape  and  pins  in  exchange;  but  I can  never  obtain  asm  1? 
what  I collect  in  a day  as  would  buy  myself  alone  enough  of  food  to  keep  the  life  in 
wife  begs,  and  the  people  seldom  refuse  when  they  see  the  poor  object  that  she  leads6  h 
with  her.  We  get  more  one  day  than  we  would  get  another;  sometimes,  of  a wet  da3  °Ut 
would  get  little  or  nothing,  and  other  days  we  get  a stone  of  potatoes : may  he  we  would 
not  get  2 d.  in  a whole  fortnight.  It  is  only  when  a man  is  coming  home  from  a <rood  market 
that  he  would  chance  to  give  a trifle  of  money  to  a poor  person.  When  we°<r0  be?  al " 
gentleman’s  house,  it  is  always  the  wife  that  asks  relief  and  the  answer  is  frequently  ( G 
from  the  door,  woman  ! what  do  you  want  here  ? why  do  you  annoy  us  in  this  manner  r Th 
farmers  are  kindlier  by  far;  it  is  the  humble  sort,  that  live  on  the  road-side,  that  are  reallv 
good  to  us ; but  half  the  gentry,  God  help  them  ! have  no  Christianity  in  them  at  all.  ^ 


“ My  father  was  a pensioner ; while  he  lived,  we  had  a sort  of  comfort.  After  my  father 
died,  I married,  that  I might  have  somebody  near  me  to  hand  me  a cup  of  cold  water  when 
I would  be  in  sickness  or  grief : my  wife  left  her  service  to  marry  me.  Neither  of  us  had 
either  land  or  money,  so  we  were  forced  to  shift  about  from  place  to  place,  I selling  racrs  and 
she  begging.  When  the  wife’s  mother  died,  we  took  charge  of  the  sister;  and  the  people 
compassionate  her  so  much,  that  she  helps  the  family  to  live  and  take  care  of  her.”  ” ^ 


As  an  illustration  of  the  want  of  accurate  information  amongst  the  poor  classes  upou 
subjects  the  most  intimately  connected  with  their  wants,  and  as  an  instance  of  the  numberless 
vexations  and  disappointments  every  effort  they  make  to  relieve  themselves  is  attended  with 
the  following  observation  is  given: — “ In  the  month  of  July  1033,  I passed  on  the  road’ 
upwards  of  200  men,  going  from  the  county  of  Mayo  to  England  for  harvest  work.  When 
I was  returning  from  Athlone  in  the  evening,  I met  the  people  again ; they  were  engaged  in 
debating  whether  they  should  proceed  on  their  journey  or  return  home.  In  a short°  time 
they  unanimously  determined  to  go  back,  in  consequence  of  some  vague  report  that  had  been 
carried  by  a few  ignorant  men,  who  probably  believed  all  they  told,  that  the  cholera  was 
depopulating  England,  and  that  it  would  be  madness  to  venture  onwards.  For  my  part,. 
I did  not  give  full  credit  to  the  story  at  tlie  time,  and  I suppose  they  think  now  that  they 
were  misinformed ; but  there  was  no  way  for  the  mistake  to  be  corrected  then.  We  never 
see  as  much  as  a newspaper  here,  except  an  old  one  that  may  be  obtained  from  the  servants 
of  the  gentry,  and  there  are  only  a few  of  those  in  the  neighbourhood.” — ( T.  Macnamara .) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Sligo.  Rev- J AMES  Callaghan,  catholic  curate.— Patrick  Cuinan,  labourer Mr.  Hugh  Gray,  farmer. 

—Rev.  James  M'Hugii,  parish  priest. — Rev.  George  Thornton  Maustin,  parish  curate.— 

^^MtiOsler<'an  b5  Mr‘  DeNIS  °’Connou>  far»uer — James  Robinson,  weaver.— Rev.  William  Tyndall,  parish 
James  O’Flynn,'  3?sq.  priest. 

Parish  Aclwnry.  Hugh  Gray,  farmer,  says,  “ The  periods  of  the  year  at  which  a portion  of  the  labourers 
Bar.  Leney.  are  without  work,  are  from  December  to  March;  in  June,  July,  and  part  of  August.  For 

■ six  months  the  labourers  do  not  get  more  than  three  days’  work  in  the  week,  and  during 

the  remaining  six  months  they  get  scarcely  any  employment.  Every  man  has  a plot  ot 
ground,  or  con-acre.  Some  get  as  much  ground  as  they  can  manure;  but  they  have  no 
mode  of  getting  manure  but  by  purchasing  the  sea-weed  from  those  poor  people  who  rent 
the  right  of  collecting  it  with  their  farms : they  pay  1 1 10  s.  for  as  much  as  will  manure 
half  an  acre.” 

The  poorer  people  are,  the  earlier  they  many ; generally,  they  are  from  20  to  22,  and 
often  younger.  Those  who  have  anything  will  not  marry  without  some  fortune  equal  to 
their  own  means:  often  people  go  to  be  married  and  have  not  the  marriage-money.  A great 
cause  of  early  marriages  amongst  the  farmers  is,  that  when  a man  gets  in  arrear  he  will  gwe 
up  the  farm  to  his  son,  if  he  can  get  a girl  in  marriage  who  has  saved  a few  pounds,  and  tnu& 
he  will  get  out  of  the  temporary  difficulty. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

P Coogan,  shopkeeper. — Bridget  Cummayne,  widow. — James  Davy,  labourer. — Robert 
1 King  Duke,  esq.  — John  Finn,  labourer. — Rev.  John  Gahrat,  vicar.— Bartholomew  M'Kit- 
trick  land  agent. — Martin  Keen,  small  farmer. — Dr.  Longheed,  dispensary  surgeon. — 
Charles  Milmo,  farmer.— B.  Morissey,  labourer. — Rev.  R.  O’Kean,  parish  priest.— Robert 
Orr,  farmer. — Michael  Price,  labourer. 

The  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  labourers  are  almost  entirely  unemployed,  are  June 
and  Julv,  the  time  between  sowing  and  reaping- ; and  December,  January  and  February, 
from  the  digging  of  the  potatoes  to  the  beginning  of  the  spring  work.  John  Scanlan  says, 
u i iive  in  avillage  in  which  there  are  19  farmers.  There  are  23  families  besides,  who  have 
no  ground,  and  are  depending  on  the  wages  they  can  get  from  us.  We  cannot  give  them 
more  than* four  weeks  work  in  the  year ; they  strive  to  have  some  con-acre  besides.” 

To  the  question,  whether  when  out  of  work  they  subsisted  by  begging  ? lie  answered, 
« it  is  a general  custom,  every  man  must  at  some  time  expect  it.”  John  Scanlan  said, 
« i have  a brother  who  lived  next  door  to  me ; lie  had  seven  in  family  besides  himself  and 
wife-  he  left  the  place,  as  he  was  loath  to  beg  in  his  own  country  ; lie  is  now  at  work  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  and  his  family  are  begging.”  Dr.  Longheed  said,  “ I knew 
that  man.”  Another  man  said,  “ I was  last  winter  at  work  till  Christmas  for  (id.  a day, 
without  meat  or  drink.  I took  sick  then  of  a pleurisy,  from  hard  work  and  cold.  I was 
seven  weeks,  and  I did  not  do  a turn  of  work.  I am  rejected  upon  that  work  now,  though 
I am  well,  as  they  do  not  think  me  strong  enough,  and  there  are  many  stronger  men  to  be 
had.  I had  a son  22  years  old,  he  died  last  September ; he  got  sick  while  turning  out  clay 
in  a basket  on  his  back  to  manure  a hog;  but  that  we  are  all  doing.”  And  Dr.  Longheed 
adds,  “ I attended  that  man,  and  am  sure  he  died  of  hardship,  bad  food  and  cold.  I knew 
he  could  not  live  the  moment  I saw  him,  as  liis  frame  was  worn  out  with  exhaustion.”  Mr. 
Cogan  says,  “ Turning  out  clay  on  men’s  backs  is  a general  thing  here  ; not  that  the  bog  is 
too  soft,  but  because  they  have  neither  horses  nor  asses  to  do  it  with.”  The  same  man  fur- 
ther states,  “ I have  about  20  perches  of  land  and  a house  for  3 1.  a year.  I had  a lock  of 
oats  on  it  this  year,  which  produced  23s.”  What  did  you  do  with  the  money  ? “ I buried 
my  son  with  it.  I have  a rood  and  17  perches  of  eon-acre ; for  it  I am  to  pay  3 1.  2s.  I will 
not  get  the  potatoes  out  of  it  till  I can  pay  the  money.  I have  a daughter  at  service.  I ex- 
pect to  get  1 1.  from  her,  and  may  be  earn  something  myself.  I will  get  as  much  of  the 
potatoes  to  live  on  during  the  winter  as  I can  pay  for,  and  would  perhaps  get  some  one  to 
join  me  in  a note,  and  will  thus  perhaps  get  the  entire.  I will  pay  the  whole  by  next 
spring  work  if  I can ; if  not,  I must  leave  some  unpaid.  We  paid  the  con-acre  rent  last 
year  by  labour,  and  I was  so  supported  while  I was  sick  ; but  my  boy  is  now  dead,  and  I 
have  no  help.  I would  be  glad  to  work  for  my  food  rather  than  be  idle.” 

Some  get  credit  when  their  own  provisions  are  run  out.  James  Davy  says,  “ If  a man 
can  get  a sufficient  mark  to  join  him  in  a note,  they  will  give  him  credit ; if  not,  he  may 
starve.  If  the  meal  is  in  the  market  10s.  a cwt.,  they  charge  15s.  I paid  8s.  advance  for 
three  months'  credit.” 

The  most  destitute  are  the  most  reckless  in  contracting  marriages.  Dr.  Longheed  says, 
“ Certainly  they  are ; to  my  own  knowledge  very  young  couples  in  this  neighbourhood 
often  marry,  under  a belief  that  nothing  can  render  their  situation  worse.  I frequently  attempt 
to  show  them  the  folly  of  their  conduct ; but  their  general  answer  is,  either  that  they  trust 
m God,  or  that  they  can  but  go  out ; by  which  they  mean,  that  they  can  but  beg.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Barber,  land  agent. — Dr.  Coulter, 
dispensary  surgeon. — John  Fenny,  labourer. — Michael  Fenny,  labourer — William  P. 
Fenny,  farmer. — Mr.  P.  M'Tucker,  farmer. — James  Mullen,  labourer. — Rev.  Michael 
0 Callaghan,  p.  p — Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Sympson,  farmer. 

From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  1st  of  March,  two-thirds  of  tlie  labouring  classes  get 
do  lung  to  do ; and  from  the  middle  of  July  to  the  middle  of  August,  there  is  very  little  em- 
P oyment.  Putting  all  the  days  together  that  the  generality  of  the  labourers  get  work,  they 
ould  not  make  five  months. — (M.  Fenny,  labourer.) 

Q general,  the  working  classes  do  not  at  first  beg  publicly,  but  go  among  their  neigh- 
borrow,  pledge  their  clothes,  and  get  credit.  They  often  go  to  America,  and  either 
MulUn] 'b1  ^am^ies'  or  sen<*  money  to  support  them  out  of  their  earnings. — ( James 

it  "tf111  ^ab°.urer)  says,  “ I am  a weaver,  and  had  some  ground  ; I was  turned  out  of 

, lough  no  more  in  arrear  than  many  who  remained ; but  my  landlord  wished  to  enlarge 
eio-llf  fSS  anC^  an<^  demesne.  My  house  -was  thrown  down,  and  1 am  now  living  in  a house 
Wort  ee*\scluare>  which  I built  for  an  ass.  I am  not  strong  enough  to  do  heavy  out-door 
k,  and  got  but  9 s.  by  my  trade  since  May  last.  When  I was  turned  out  I had  34 
3 d .4  perches 


Able-bodied 
out  op  Work. 

Connaught, 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
'£ homas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Elynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  Ballymoat. 
Bar.  Corran. 


Parish  Dnimcliffe. 
Bar.  Carboy. 

— * 
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Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
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perches  of  ground  for  11s.  rent.  I got  l /.  for  my  house,  and  3 l*  for  t]1a 
last  year.  1 have  eight  in  family,  none  of  whom  can  earn  anything  • manufed  soil 
2 in  the  ass’s  stable,  which  1 have  got  notice  to  quit.  The  hon«  LrfV11  W 
t the  1st  of  November.  I have  potatoes  enough  to  do  me  until  aft™-  ol  be  tllro»n 
know  what  to  do  after  that.  If  God  does  not  give  me  some  heir,  , [ °hl'lst»ias.  I 

LK v“f  J^"rr  r °;ii-  ms  th«  ««*  7 A* 


last  year.  1 have  eight  in  family,  none  of  whom  can  earn  anything-  manured  soil  of 
with  mein  the  ass’s  stable,  which  1 have  got  notice  to  quit.  The  hou*» 
down  at  the  1st  of  November.  I have  potatoes  enough  to  do  me  until  A,  . thrown 
do  not  know  \ 

It  hat  to  go  ai.u  uCg.  mere  lire  over  auu  put  out,  aim  tiic  most  of  theniS™  oeY' jT“"S  I0r 
I am ; many  of  them  have  put  up  sheds  in  the  old  walls,  and  live  there  bad v offas 

“ The,  e are  no  instances  of  the  poor  committing  outrages  to  save  themselves  fFnm  * . 
as  starvation  never  occurs  except  in  seasons  wlien  there  is  a total  faihn-A  „f?iS  arvinS> 
crop,  hut  at  all  other  times  the  beggar  can  get  enough  of  food  for  his  support  * ”e  ^ 
file  poor  householders,  who  are  too  proud  to  beg,  are  invariably  considered  ti,a 
- wretched  class.” — (P.  Fenny,  farmer.)  3 lbiaerea  the  most 

Ws  Mullen,  labourer,  says,  '•  I got  credit  for  potatoes  for  Is.  a peck,  when  ft., 
sold  for  Am  the  market;  tTiejr  arc  often  as  much  more  as  tiro  maiLt  price  kE? 
one-fourth.  It  is  also  usual  to  givecrcdit,  on  condition  of  paying  the  highest nri..«  5 
cle  may  rise  to  during  that  season.”  5 1 uce  l“e  arts 

There  are  some  instances,  but  they  arc  very  rare,  of  proprietors  of  estates  who  i. 
tres-"’’  Cmp0y  morc  tllllu  11  sufficient  number  of  labourers,  with  the  view  of  relierir^fc 

John  Fenny  labourer,  soys,  “ It  is  quite  impossible  for  the  working  man  or  cottiers,  . 
o laybyanytlungout  of  their  earnings  for  a time  of  sickness  or  warn,  riCSK* 
lay  by  for  scarce  seasons,  is  by  stinting  themselves  in  food.”  e some 

The  most  destitute  of  tile  lower  classes  are  always  tiro  first  to  marry.  Those  „h„ 
more  comfortable  will  not  many  without  a fortune.  When  marrying,  they  do 

that  waf  aUPP°,ted  by  theit  c,lildre“  in  tll0il'  old  aSe’  bat  thU  the/maybe  a hSjt 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Ktlmacshalgan. 
Bar.  Tyreraght. 


Rev.  William  Grove,  rector,  j.  v. — Dr.  Homan,  dispensary  surgeon. — Hyleas,  esq.,j,?. 

—James  Magee,  parish  clerk  and  farmer.—JoiiN  Mullownev,  blacksmith.— John  Tenpeksy 
farmer.— Rev. White,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 


Tiie .periods  of  the  year  at  which  almost  the  entire  of  the  labourers  are  out  of  work,  tit 
June,  July,  and  part  of  August,  and  December,  January  and  February;  “ and  in  fact.” 
j Pe?Ple  saic*»  “ tnere  is  not  a single  month  in  the  year  of  constant  work,  as  every  man 
does  his  own  work  himself,  in  order  to  avoid  employing  any  one.”  One  man  said,  “ I could 
get  100  men  this  day  to  work  for  me  at  4 d.  a day  and  food and  Mr.  Hyleas  said,  " I could 
get  500.”  j > 

Wlien  out  of  work,  their  families  subsist  by  begging,  and  at  some  seasons  live  on  weeds; 
but  no  one  present  could  remember  more  than  three  years  of  this  distress. 

there  are  not  many  instances  of  persons  being  driven  to  commit  robberies  to  relieve 
tiiemsclves  from  destitution.  Some  years  ago,  at  a time  of  very  great  distress,  there  were 
robberies  of  provisions,  and  certainly  from  hunger  solely. 

t invariably  happens  that  the  most  destitute  marry  earliest.  Those  who  have  any  pro- 
perty are  more  cautious,  and,  as  the  people  said,  “ they  mind  themselves,  and  will  not  marry 
without  a fortune.” 

Farmers  boys  often  marry  at  18,  and  have  no  more  than  the  marriage-money,  and  often 
borrow  even  that.  The  roman-catholic  clergyman  said,  “ I often  speak  to  them  about  the 
foolishness  of  marrying,  and  they  say  they  cannot  be  worse  than  they  are,  and  threaten  to 
go  to  a tackem  ;’  when  it  comes  to  that,  nothing  will  deter  them.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Town  of  Sligo.  ReV'  M'  ARMSTI(0NG--R'ght  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  bishop  of  Elphin.-Rev.  J.  Donle- 
Bar.  Carleru.  7“’  par,sh  l)riefit’“R-  Feenery,  labourer.— John  Haute,  shopkeeper.-  Frank  Kennit, 

-abourer — James  Kenny,  esq.,  m.  d.  dispensary John  Martin,  esq.,  m.  p.— James  Rappekty, 

labourer.— William  Stopford,  farmer. 

A great  number  are  out  of  employment  from  December  to  March ; this,  in  the  county, 
is  not  the  worst  time,  as  the  greater  number  have  a stock  of  potatoes ; but  labourers  in  the 
town  are  then  very  wretched.  Mr.  Martin,  m.  p.,  said,  « The  want  of  employment  in  the 
town  is  caused  m some  measure  by  the  great  influx  of  persons  from  the  country.”  Of  the 
state  of  the  labourers  during  the  unemployed  season,  R.  Henry  said,  “ During  the  winter 
quarter,  half  the  labourers  get  very  little  work ; I get  then  about  two  days  in  the  week ; but 


* Oil  subsequent  inquiry,  it  appears  that  the  land  thus  cleared  was  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  » 
newly  erected  m insion,  and  that  the  money  which  the  witness  states  he  received  was  paid  to  1 
a compensation  for  removal. 
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three  weeks  I got  only  three  days,  at  Is.  a day.  We  often  have  but  one  meal, 
for  the  last  . . wjt^  -whatever  we  can  get ; last  summer  I did  not  taste  food  some  weeks 

and  must  be  c ^ ^meg  ,>  jje  furtber  says,  “ I have  a wife  and  three  children ; from  November 


I did  not  taste  food  some  weeks 

1 five  times.  " He  further  says,  “ I have  a wife  and  three  children ; from  November 

oftenerthan  j caught  cold  while  working  in  a store;  I pledged  every  piece  of 

to  August ^ j‘ancj  every  piece  of  furniture;  when  all  was  expended,  my  sister  assisted 
clothing  1 a » went  our  friends  and  neighbours,  who  used  to  give  U3  a basket  of  } 
ind  my>  ;,„,v  on]y  a wisp  of  straw  to  lie  on.”  There  seems  to  be  no  forethought 
of  in  the  contracting  of  marriages  amongst  the  most  destitute.  James 


potatoes , ^ ^ 

whatsoevei  nia^  ^ married  at  19,  and  had  not  6 d. ; even  the  marriage-money,  that  my 
Ratierty  ’ aye  us>»  Those  who  have  something  are  much  more  careful ; for  if  a man 
wire  s Pe0P. . ^ !ie  wll|  looking  for  a fortune  to  match  “ what  lie  has  himself.”  There  was 
lffference  of  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  an  advantage  for  a man  to  marry  early  or  not ; 
f,  "„„ter  number  seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  early  marriages,  even  without  any  provision 
! V made  for  the  burthen  of  a family.  Frank  Kennet  said,  “ I was  employed  when 
T married  but  had  nothing  spared ; what  I earned  in  the  day,  I spait  at  night.  At  the  time 
1 J “l  |ine’n  tracie  a wife  was  of  great  service,  because  then  a woman  could  earn  more  than  a 
° but  since  then,  marriage  is  poverty.”  Here  a number  of  persons  said,  “ They  never 
’ case  in  which  a careful  man  and  woman  could  not  be  better  off  married  than  single  ; 

■ t]  e country  children  can  be  useful  to  a man.”  Rev.  Mr.  Armstrong  said,  “ A wife  is  of 
oreat  use  to  a man ; she  will  prepare  his  food,  make  his  shirt,  stockings,  &c.;  if  he  liave  not 
a wife  he  must  have  some  one  else  to  do  those  things.”  And  Dr.  Kenny  said,  “ I think  early 
marriaoes  are  most  useful  here ; a man  looks  forward  to  he  supported  in  age  by  his  family,  and 
thus  oSeti  says,  ‘ If  God  give  os  a family,  they  will  support  us  when  we  are  beyond  wort.’ 
If  a man  marry  at  the  age  of  35,  he  will  be  broken  down  and  unable  to  work  betore  Ins  children 
can  be  grown  enough  to  support  him,  as  a boy  seldom  gets  more  than  half  a man’s  hire 
till  18  •'but  when  a man  marries  young,  his  children  will  be  able  to  support  him  before  he  is 
beyond  his  labour.” 


Pci-sons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Geoiige  Dawson,  impropriate  curate  of  Aghade,  and  vicar  of  Ballin.— Rev.  Wm.  Kinsela, 
parish  priest  of  Ballin.— Mr.  Michael  Lbnon,  miller  and  farmer — Mr.  Thomas  Tomlinson, 
fanner. 

From  December  to  February,  and  during  the  months  of  June  and  July,  there  ceases  to  be 
any  employment,  even  for  the  able-bodied  and  willing  labourer ; at  those  periods  he  is  often 
reduced  to  a single  meal  in  the  course  of  the  day.  Some  are  enabled  to  meet  the  difficulty 
better  who  possess  a small  portion  of  ground,  and  have  contrived  to  reserve  a supply  ot 
potatoes.  There  exists  no  fund  to  which  they  can  have  recourse. 

Begging  they  appeal  to  with  the  greatest  reluctance,  and  always  in  secret ; yet  they  have 
hardly  any  other  alternative : as  their  distress  is  to  a certain  degree  but  temporary,  it  rarely 
has  the  effect  of  inducing  prostitution  in  the  women  of  their  families.  1 here  are  one  two 
instances,  however,  where  men,  under  the  pressure  of  distress,  have  abandoned  their  famines, 
and  not  since  been  heard  of.  Their  families  now  are  confirmed  mendicants. 


The  petty  robberies  of'  potatoes  which  frequently  are  committed,  arise  altogether  frorn 
destitution  and  want,  not  from  immoral  feeling,  and  never  to  procure  their  being  sent  to 
piison  for  food.  Outrages  against  the  person,  caused  by  starvation,  are  unknown. 

Formerly  those  who  were  out  of  work  found  persons  who  supplied  them  on  credit  with 
food  and  other  necessaries,  and  made  large  profits  from  the  high  prices  at  winch  they  sold 
each  article,  always  higher  than  the  market  price.  At  present  the  difficulty  ot  piocui  ing 
employment  is  so  great,  that  even  this  dubious  advantage  no  longer  exists.  Few  are  so  or- 
tunate  as  to  have  work  four  days  in  the  week,  at  Qd.  or  10  d.  a day,  without  diet,  or  Ga.  a 
day,  with  two  meals  of  potatoes. 


Nothing  but  the  general  prevalence  of  great  scarcity  and  distress  lias  ever  moved  the  gentry 
to  employ  more  labourers  than  they  stood  in  need  of;  through  charitable  motives,  such  a 
thing  has  never  occurred  on  absentee  property.  Mr.  Lenon  has  occasionally  done  so  at 
a positive  loss  to  himself.  No  kind  of  labour-rate  has  ever  been  m operation.  J lie  poorer 
a person  is,  the  earlier  is  he  observed  to  marry.  Mr.  Lenon  knows  a young  coup  e,  eac  i 
under  20  years  of  age,  who  got  married  about  two  months  ago,  though  totally  destitute  ot 
an  abode  or  any  means  of  subsistence.  Mr.  Kinsela  considers  that  the  proneness  to  marry 
is  in  proportion  to  the  destitution  of  the  parties,  as  they  feel  that  no  step  can  plunge  them 
much  deeper  in  misery  and  want;  they  are,  therefore,  reckless  of  whatever  consequenc 
they  may  bring  on  themselves  or  their  offspring.  This  opimon  is  much  confirmed  by  the 
decidedly  greater  caution  and  hesitation  evinced  by  those  whose  circumstances  are  easy  pre 
wous  to  their  entering  into  the  marriage  state;  they  feel  that  they  have  w , , 

their  own  wants,  and  If  they  possess  no  more,  they  are  slow  and  unwilling  to  diminish 

falls  to  their  share. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Connaught, 
County  bligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomus  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Flynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  Sligo. 
Bar.  Carhery. 


Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  While. 

X.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Aghade 
and  Ballin. 
Bar.  Forth. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Leinster, 
County  Callow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Carlow. 
Bar.  Carlow. 


Captain  J ames  Battersea-,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Blood 


Presbyterian 


clergyman. — Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury. — Mr.  E.  Butler  * • 

Michael  Byrne,  11  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer Mr.  John  Coffee 

brewer. — Thomas  Cox,  esq.,  distiller  and  merchant. — Rev.  Michael  Dwyer  - ' er  an<* 


a.  c.  curate-Mr, 
■Adar 


Samuel  Haugiiton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper.— Mr.  T.  Haugiiton,  magistrate* 
Jackson,  esq.—  Stanby  Johnson,  baker.— Robert  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the  employ  of  Mr  C ff 
brewer.— Robert  Lawlor,  grocer. — Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenter  and  builder  \ 
Francis  Montgomery,  apothecary.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  r.  c.  bishop.— Mr.  Meade N * ^ 
Stone,  physician Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish.  1 ESBIn 


The  seasons  -when  the  labourers  are  out  of  employment  are,  the  mouth  of  December  H 
from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  August.  There  is  never  more  than  one-third  of  A 
labourers  in  constant  employment,  and  in  the  unemployed  season  there  are  at  least  500  t 
of  work,  many  of  whom  do  not  get  two  days  of  it  in  the  month.  Dr.  Nolan  says,  “ I 
an  able-bodied  labourer  who  for  six  weeks  was  confined  from  want  of  clothes  though  th  ^ 
was  work  to  be  had  at  the  time,  during  which  period  every  article  of  clothing  he  had  was 
pawned.”  Lynch  says,  “ I think  the  able-bodied  never  resort  to  begging  wlien  thev  can 
get  food  ; as  an  instance,  I had  some  employed  last  week  up  to  the  armpits  in  water  -thev 
were  so  anxious  to  work,  that  my  feelings  would  not  allow  me  to  discharge  them,  though 
I had  no  work  for  them  ; I desired  another  person  to  discharge  them.”  A labourer  of  to 
years  of  age  can  scarcely  get  a day’s  work.  During  these  periods  they  have  sometimes  only 
one  meal  a day.  Byrne  says,  “ I know  a man  of  the  name  of  Lawrence  Brennan  who  for 
six  weeks  past  has  but  one  meal  a day,  and  scarcely  that  same,  and  this  is  very  common. 
In  the  mean  time  the  wife  and  children  are  obliged  to  beg;  they  must  either  do  that  or 
worse.”  Byrne  and  Kenna  state,  “ Every  morning  during  the  half  hour  we  are  at  our  break- 
fasts, there  are  five  or  six  persons  at  our  door  looking  for  food.”  By  these  means  whole 
families  have  become  mendicants,  and  continued  so  for  life,  except  in  a few  cases  where  the 
boys  enlisted,  there  being  an  objection  to  employ  them  when  known  to  beg  for  any  length 
of  time.  In  this  parish  there  are  no  instances  of  the  husband  deserting  the  family  on  account 
of  destitution;  but  in  an  adjoining  parish  one  instance  was  told  by  Byrne  to  have  occurred: 
a man  deserted  his  family,  a wife  and  four  children,  about  four  years  ago ; he  could  not  <*et 
employment,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  them  starving  around  him  ; he  had  been  industrious; 
the  family  became  beggars. 


They  do  not  commit  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  where  they  would  get 
food;  they  prefer  begging.  But  Mr.  Butler  states,  he  has  hoard  a woman  exclaim  from  the 
dock,  when  acquitted,  “ she  would  rather  go  back  to  prison,  as  she  had  no  means  of 
support.” 


Mr.  Jackson  knows  instances  of  four  females  coming  out  of  prison  who  were  sheltered, 
and  work  provided  for  them  by  a society  of  ladies ; but  one  by  one  they  left  it,  and  the 
patronesses  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  establishment.  The  poor  have  been  known  to  attack 
bakers’  shops,  and  boats  with  provisions,  in  times  of  great  scarcity  and  distress. 

Half  the  petty  thefts  are  from  distress.  “ Many,”  says  Mr.  Butler,  “ have  been  brought 
before  me,  as  a magistrate,  under  such  circumstances.  Tt  is  to  us  all  a matter  of  wonder 
how  they  bear  their  situation  with  half  the  patience  they  do.”  Kenna  states,  there  were 
five  stone  of  potatoes  stolen  from  him  to-day;  five  barrels  of  potatoes  have  been  takeu  from 
the  same  cause  in  one  night ; and  Kenna  observes,  “ My  cow  has  been  often  milked  in  the 
night  to  rear  the  children.” 

Byrue  and  Kenna  say,  “ If,  under  such  circumstances,  they  took  half  what  we  possess  ia 
the  world,  we  would  not  prosecute.”  They  have  not  committed  outrages,  though  left  most 
destitute.  All  the  witnesses  agreed,  that  without  doubt  the  amount  of  evil  thus  created  and 
propagated  was  greater  than  any  that  would  arise  from  giving  them  a direct  support. 

They  get  credit  in  town  from  hucksters,  and  from  millers  and  farmers  in  the  country,  fre- 
quently at  an  advance  of  50  per  cent,  on  oatmeal,  thus  being  kept  in  debt  and  rendered  reck- 
less. “We  have  known,”  says  Kenna  and  Byrne,  “ five  or  six  under  such  circumstances 
sent  to  gaol,  their  wives  and  children  begging,  and  themselves,  when  liberated,  destitute  and 
reckless.” 


There  never  was  a labour-rate  in  operation  in  the  parish.  Mr.  Butler  knew  one  instance 
of  a landed  proprietor  employing  more  labourers  than  he  required  actually  ; but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Lynch,  Byrne  and  Kenna  say,  if  the  landed  proprietors  had  one  more  than  they  wantea, 
they  would  discharge  him;  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  a labourer’s  wages  will  not  ename 
him  to  lay  up  a provision  for  the  time  when  work  is  not  to  be  had. 

The  poorest'  class  marries  earliest.  If  they  waited  for  means  to  support  a family  thjjT 
could  never  many ; the  more  wretched  they  are,  the  more  inclined  to  marry ; even  the  begga 
intermarry  among  themselves. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate.— Philip  Bagnall,  esq.,  j.  r.  Dunleckny— 
Rev.  Arthur  Bernard,  rector  of  Wells,  West  Idrone.— Mr.  Patrick  Boui.ger,  farmer, 

Hon.  and  Rev.  ert  BuNbury,  shoemaker.— Mr.  William  Corrigan,  postmaster.— James 
KUcarrick.—  ^ carpenter.— Mr.  Dowling,  brewer  and  grocer.— Michael  Han aii an, 
Davis,  tnvrig  ^GI[  Hawkshaw,  chief  constable  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe,  parish  priest, 
labourer.  P-  Wegt  Idrone._Mr.  Richard  Keiioe,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Little, 
_Thomas  Litt0N)  esq.,  Bagnalstown.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Maiion,  catholic  curate  of  Wells, 
draper.  « Magee,  brewer  and  farmer,  Leiglilin,  barony  of  West  Idrone.— M r.  Patrick 

West  Idrone.  o , , T Wtttt.m  n'Mr.rr  ccn  Mr.  TpKF.wr.F.  O’N-p.Tr.T.  inn- 

Morai  _ 

keeper  and  f 


• arocer  and  merchant,  Leigblin.— William  O'Neill,  esq.-Mr.  Terence  O'Neill,  inn-  , 
M°BA  id  fanner,  Leigblin.— Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Phelan,  roman-catholic  coadjutor.— Colonel 
RnniroRT  magistrate,  Clagrenan.— Rev.  Samuel  Roberts,  parish  priest,  Leigblin. Sin- 

gleton esq.,  farmer  and  merchant.— Mr.  Patrick  Tierney,  grocer  and  farmer— Mr.  Henry 
Watson,  general  merchant,  Leiglilm. 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Leinster , 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Dunlccliny 
and  Wells. 

Bar.  East  and  West 
Idrone. 


Ik  December,  February,  March,  June  anti  July,  a portion  of  tile  working  clauses  ore  out 
of  emelovment  in  the  parish  of  Wells. 

The  Ser  Mr.  Kehoe  states,  “ Fifty  men  applied  to  me  last  summer  for  characters  and 
recommendations  to  obtain  work,  only  10  of  whom  were,  successful;  their  wages  were  10  A 
per  diem ; and  flies'  were  forced  to  wnlk  five  miles  each  mommg  to  their  work,  and  the  same 

jEta  ^serves,  “ I have  known  several  cases  of  labourers,  when  out  of  employ- 
ment who,  with  their  families,  were  reduced  to  one  scanty  meal  of  potatoes  and  salt  in  the 
24  hours." 


ThSev.  Mr.  Kehoe,  Rev.  Mr.  M'Mahon  and  Mr.  Dowling,  all  agree,  “ that  at  parti- 
cular  seasons  of  scarcity,  when  the  poorer  classes  arc  obliged  to  cat  this  weed,  their  skin  is 
observed  to  assume  a yellow  colour,  resembling  that  of  the  weed.”  . . , 

When  the  labourers  are  for  a time  out  of  employment,  their  wives  and  families  beg  for  food, 
and  often  the  females  are  driven  to  prostitution  by  their  poverty.  John  Iloman  says, 

« I know  a dozen  instances  of  girls  who  were  thus  driven  to  prostitution.” 

Messrs.  O’Neill,  Dowling,  &c.,  say,  “ they  know  many  instances  of  labourers  out  of 
employment  threatening  to  commit  trifling  offences,  that  they  may  be  sent  to  gaol,  if  they 
could  not  procure  some  food  for  their  wives  and  families.” 

All  agree  in  thinking  that  it  would  he  much  better  for  the  morals  of  the  working  classes, 
that  there  should  he  some  regular  relief  for  them  when  sick  or  out  of  employment. 

Formerly,  the  working  classes  used  to  get  credit  for  provisions,  when  out  of  work ; but 
latterly  they  do  not,  from  the  dread  of  tlieiv  being  unable  to  pay  for  them. 

John  Homan  says,  “ he  has  known  several  instances  where  notes  of  hand  have  been  given 
for  lZ.,  when  the  market  price  was  15  s.”  , . 

Mr.  Dowling  observes,  that  the  labourers  think  themselves  a wretched  neglected  class. 

The  inclination  for  early  marriages  is  in  proportion  to  their  wretchedness  amongst  the 
working  classes;  the  poorer  the  grade,  the  earlier  they  marry ; the  more  comfortable  are  less 
prone  to  marry  early. 

In  elucidation,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe  states,  “ that  in  Old  Leigblin,  the  poorest  district  m 
his  union,  the  greatest  number  of  marriages  take  place ; that  in  many  instances  they  had  not  a 
pair  of  blankets,  a skillet  to  boil  potatoes  in,  or  beyond  one  meal  in  reserve  for  the  following 
morning.  In  one  instance  the  bridegroom  told  him  he  had  only  2 A d.  to  buy  his  wedding 
feast,  consisting  of  potatoes  and  a few  herrings.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  James  Byrne,  fanner. — Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  farmer. — Robert  Doyne,  esq.,  j.  r. — Mr.  John  parjsj1 
Finn,  farmer — Mr.  Galavin,  farmer, — Captain  Hugh  Hawkshaw,  constable  of  police — Rev. 

Mr.  Kavenagh,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mullins. — Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  farmer. — Rev.  James  

Saunders,  vicar  of  Clenagoose. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  parish  priest  of  Borris. — Mr.  George 
Whitney,  brewer  and  farmer. — John  Wilcocics,  esq;,  surgeon. 

There  are  two  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  great  body  of  the  labourers  of  the  parish 
®.nea-rlJ  altogether  thrown  out  of  employment : viz.  from  the  1st  of  December  until  the 
20th  of  February ; and  in  summer  from  the  1st  of  July  till  the  1 5th  of  August.  “At  these 
unes,  says  Mr.  Galavin,  “ were  it  not  for  the  assistance  of  their  friends  and  neighbours, 
ney  would  often  he  reduced  to  one  meal  a day : even  this  degree  of  want  is  endured  by 
some;”  and  Dr.  Wilcocks  lias  known  three  or  four  instances  of  it.  There  exists  no  fund 
o which  they  can  appeal  for  assistance,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  in  many  instances  their 
°-5-  rr  3 e 2 ™ves 
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wives  and  children  have  recourse  to  begging  in  order  to  find  subsistence  Tk. 
m their  own  neighbourhood,  but  always  at  a distance  ; whilst  people  in  never  be* 

resort  to  St.  Mullins  from  other  places.  Prostitution,  however  has  nnt  Clrcurnstanees 

observed  as  a result  of  a state  of  destitution ; nor  have  men  been  known  titUe  been 
families,  though  suffering  under  the  most  extreme  want.  “ A man  ” observe  n tlle'r 
“ 'y110  left  his  wife  and  four  children  in  the  adjoining  barony  of  Bonis  mA  ,„i  WllcocI«, 
to  have  absconded  altogether,  returned  lately,  after  an  absence  of  two  month.  thouSllt 
it  appears,  he  had  been  successful  in  finding  employment  elsewhere.”  ’ dunng  which, 

No  one  has  ever  been  known  to  have  committed  a crime  for  the  mere  n,,,™,  , , . 
sent  to  gaol  for  subsistence;  but  instances  are  not  wanting  where  srreat  dwh-L  i ° ,beiDS 
poor  people  to  steal  potatoes  and  other  provisions.  Dr.  Wilcocks  is ’induced  Sm  w? 
has  heard,  to  think  the  practice  very  frequent;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Saunders  sh.  be 

at  the  present  moment  a man  in  my  employment  who  robbed  me  of  potato^  /’  1 T* 
years  ago,  when  labouring  under  sheer  privation,  for  which  reason  I did  not  prosecult  ™ 
Outrages  on  the  person,  however,  have  never  been  traced  to  necessity  P nun. 

When  labourers  are  out  of  employment,  they  very  frequently  supplv  their  j- 
wants  by  gettmg  provisions  on  credit,  which  tl.oy  obtain  by  binding  theSe£  to  nS* 
for  hem  than  the  market  price  at  the  time  of  the  transaction.  The  usual  different  ITrf 
in  the  stone  of  potatoes,  and  about  2 s.  0 d.  m the  cwt.  of  meal.  In  the  count™ i sl 
of  potatoes  are  generally  the  masters  of  the  labourers;  but  meal  it  is  customarv  o 0™“ 
from  the  hucksters  on  tile  security  of  their  employers.  The  debt  in  which  the  working 
must  necessarily  involve  himself  under  these  circumstances  is  not  so  ruinous  as  SfS 

SEo  so^  “ Pi&  WliCl1  Um  to hi  hut &£ 

Mr.  Kavenagli  is  the  only  gentleman  who  employs  more  men  than  he  requires,  tWk . 
desue  of  relieving  distress;  this  he  does  to  the  extent  of  nearly  twenty  woidcmen.  A labmr- 
rate  has  never  been  m operation.  The  ordinary  rate  of  wages  in  the  parish  is  lOd.  a dav 
without  diet,  or  6 d.  a day  with  two  meals  of  potatoes;  in  harvest  time,  and  when  potatoes 
are  being  dug,  8 d.,  also  with  diet.  The  average  number  of  days,  according  to  Mr.  Whitney 
that  a man  is  employed  during  the  week,  does  not  exceed  four.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add 
that  from  these  moderate  earnings  no  man  who  has  a family  can  lay  by  anything.  ^ ' 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Tu/low.  CaPtain_  uter.— Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow.— Robert  Doyne,  esq.  j.  p.- 

,Bar.  Rathvillv.  t,  *’  " armer‘  Major  Eustace,  j.p. — Mr.  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer.— 

Reverend  Beresford  Johnston,  rector.— James  Keeley,  mason. —Patrick  MAnalt, 

labourer.  Lawrence  Murphy,  carpenter.-Mr.  Lawrence  Murphy,  innkeeper  and  farmer.- 
James  Neil,  labourer. -Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.p.,  administrator.— Mr.  John  Nolan, 

farmer.— John  Payne,  esq.  m.d.  Mr.  Michael  Roache Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer.- 

Captam  Whelan,  j.  p. 


From  April  till  August,  and  from  November  till  March,  the  able-bodied  labourers  are 
generally  out  of  work,  during  which  time  they  have  very  often  but  one  meal  of  potatoes  in 
the  day.  Mr.  Lawlor  found  a woman  pulling  weeds  in  his  field,  and  she  declared  her  family 
consisted  of  five  persons,  and  that  they  had  only  weeds  to  live  upon  for  the  three  or  four 
days  previous.  ‘ This  occurred,”  continued  Mr.  Lawlor,  “last  July,  when  there  was  a 
scarcity.  This  weed,  which  resembles  Scotch  kale,  and  boiled  nettles,  are  frequently  used 
m time  of  distress  as  food.”  There  is  no  regular  fund  to  relieve  them. 

When  out  of  work,  their  wives  and  children  beg.  James  Neil  knew  two,  and  Patrick 
m Anally  ten  families  doing  so  at  this  moment,  who  would  not  beg  “ if  they  could  keep  life 
ogether  in  any  other  way.”  A large  portion  of  the  rising  population  is  not  habituated  to 
mendicancy;  but  the  women  and  girls  are  frequently  driven  to  prostitution.  There  are 
numerous  instances  of  husbands  deserting  their  families.  James  Keely,  mason,  stated,  that 
about  a month  ago  my  son-m-lavv,  who  was  a blacksmith,  finding  himself  without  employ- 
ment  for  five  weeks,  deserted  his  wife  and  three  children,  who  returned  to  me  for  support.” 
IN  one  have  committed  offences  for  the  sake  of  being  supported  in  gaol;  but  many  declare 
err  disposition  to  do  so  to  obtain  food,  which  they  would  rather  do  than  starve. 

Many  are  gui  ty  of  small  thefts,  chiefly  of  taking  potatoes  by  night  out  of  the  pits. 
Mr.  L.  Murphy  has  had  his  cows  milked  three  or  four  times  this  summer,  as  he  believes, 
rom  mere  distress ; and  he  also  lost  in  one  night  two  barrels  of  potatoes.  The  destitute 
iiave  not  been  guilty  of  outrages  upon  person  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  starvation. 
Unquestionably,  society  suffers  more  by  the  demoralization  thus  created  than  it  would  by 
dnectly  supporting  them.  The  custom  of  giving  credit  has  almost  entirely  ceased,  from  the 
great  uncertainty  of  employment  and  the  improbability  of  payment.  The  prices  thus  charged 
are  materially  above  the  market.  Dr.  Payne  gave  an  instance  where  the  labourer  applied  to 
his  master  to  pass  Ins  note  of  hand  as  guarantee  for  the  payment  of  some  meal;  Ins  family 
were  starving,  and  no  work  to  be  had.  Previous  to  consentin'1',  he  discovered  the  huckster 
terms  to  be  50  per  cent,  above  the  market  price.  As  not  more  than  2 s.  credit  is  ever  given, 
the  labourer  does  not  become  reckless  from  debt;  but  although  he  may  escape,  the  cottier 
tenants  and  little  farmers  suffer  greatly  from  such  charges.  No 
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da!  yi  w o-enerallv  three  days  in  the  week,  it  would  be  impossible 

only  lasting  o of  work<  Rcv.  Mr.  Nolan  stated  there  were  al 

provision  a#  of  wjlom  are  unemployed  half  the  year ; the  remainder,  at  least  twc  thirds  . 
® tourers'  during  the  last  five  years  have  increased  certainly  not  less  than  two-fifths.  ' 
°*  “ ... . « ’ WM  driven  out  of  his  he* 


into  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND. 

, „ or  farmers  employ  more  labourers  than  they  require.  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan 

•i!Tl  5s summer  upon  a good  many  fanners  to  do  so,  being  a time  of  distress ; but 
prevailed  laT ' ctantly  did  it.  No  labour-rate  has  ever  been  in  operation,  the  average  rate  of 
they  very  re  ^ witk  tw0  mea]s  0f  potatoes  per  day,  or  fid.  without;  and  employment 

jn.hr  wao-es  o h - . •’  1 '•  -1J  : :ble  for  him  to  make  any 

2 above  1,000  labourers 
inder,  at  least  twc  thirds 

^ not  less  than  two-fifths. 

£J 11  Mandlv  stated°he  was  driven  out  of  his  holding  of  2 A acres'close  to  the  town,  which 
Pat.  of  six  ersons  for  14  ye.u.s;  ]le  Was  obliged  to  become  a common 

suppoite  can  j-ow  onl  procm.e  three  days’  work  in  the  week  at  (id.,  with  diet,  per  day. 
i?b°UMr  Nolan  knew  42  families  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  in  the  Queen’s  County,  ■ 
of  whom  ]iad  combined  to  murder  the  landlord  and  his  agent,  who  were  to  pass  by  that 

...  xTr_  went  to  the  wood  where  they  were  hid,  and  persuaded  them  to  give  up 

»■  ' or  they  certainly  would  have  committed  the  murders.  The  reverend  gentleman 

ipntioned  another  precisely  similar  case,  in  which  he  prevented  a man,  who  was  rendered 
desnerate  from  shooting  'his  landlord : the  labourers  constantly,  by  destitution,  become 
rprkless.  3 The  young  tradesmen  generally  marry  earlier  than  others.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan 
Stated  in  the  union  of  parishes  most  of  the  marriages  are  contracted  in  the  poorest  one.  The 
0nle  who  have  but  little  knowledge  of  comfort,  are  reckless  in  contracting  marriages,  and 
tinveau  inclination  to  do  so  in  proportion  to  their  wretchedness ; those,  on  the  contrary,  who 
are  accustomed  to  comfort,  are  less  prone.  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  stated,  “ There  are  six  m one  street 
who  are  afraid  of  thus  decreasing  their  comforts ; and  I know  others  in  the  extreme  of 
misery  contracting  marriages  within  the  last  month.”  The  clergy  encourage  marriages,  m 
case  of  previous  connexion. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bayne,'  publican  and  farmer. — Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan,  n.g. — Edward  Marks,  la- 
bourer.—Patrick  Mtjlvaney,  tillage  farmer. — J.  I-I.  Nangle,  esq.  j.  r-,  resident  country  gen- 
tleman.— Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Eugene  O’Reilly,  catholic  curate. 

There  is  seldom  full  employment  for  the  able-bodied  labourers  of  the  parish.  During 
the  winter  and  spring  the  meals  of  the  unemployed  are  scanty.  Messrs.  Boyne  and  Mul- 
vaney  say  there  are  four  months  during  which  the  labourers  arc  unemployed. 

The  wives  and  children  are  sometimes  obliged  to  beg,  when  the  men  are  out  of  work ; but 
those  who  only  ask  occasional  relief  from  the  neighbours  seldom  become  beggars. 

They  steal  potatoes  when  in  great  distress ; and  in  the  neighbouring  parishes  outrages 
have  been  committed  by  plundering  boats  and  provision-carts.  Society  suffers  much  more 
from  such  outrages  and  constant  pilfering  than  it  would  by  a tax.  All  concur  that  if  a small 
tax  would  prevent  the  evil,  it  would  be  desirable ; but  opinions  were  divided  as  to  the  effects 
of  the  tax.  . 

Labourers  obtain  credit  from  hucksters  and  provision-dealers  at  an  enormous  price,  usually 
25  per  cent,  above  ready-money  price.  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “ Labourers  constantly  employed 
by  farmers  obtain  an  advance  of  provisions,  for  which  they  afterwards  pay  in  labour.  1 he 
labourers  are  most  punctual  in  their  payments.”  James  Marks  says,  “ The  labourers  are 
always  in  debt;  they  call  it  ‘ working  for  the  dead  horse.’  ” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Robert  Archbold,  esq.  magistrate. — Bryan  Boulger,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Corcoran,  farmer. 
Thomas  Doran,  labourer. — Rev.  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castledermot  and  Timolin. 
Mr.  John  Dunne,  farmer Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castledermot.— Rev.  Arch- 

bold Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castledermot.— John  Hutchinson,  farmer— Mr.  Sylvester  Kelly, 
farmer.— Michael  Keogh,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Mac  Donald,  farmer— Mr.  James  Mac 
Donald,  farmer. — Mr.  Patrick  Maguatii,  farmer. — Mr.  Daniel  M'Lougiilin,  farmer.  Rev. 
Edward  Murphy,  catholic  curate. — Mr.  John  Murphy,  farmer. — John  Murphy,  farmer. 
Charles  Real,  farmer. — George  Payne,  esq. — James  Payne. — Mr.  Edward  Scully  (who 
took  the  census  of  this  parish)— Michael  Styles,  farmer. 


There  is  no  fund  for  assisting  the  able-bodied  who  may  be  out  of  work.  A large  pio- 
portion  of  labouring  men  are  unable  to  find  employment  in  summer,  and  again  from  the 
1st  of  November  to  the  21st  of  March ; during  this  interval  not  only  working  men  but 
several  small  farmers  are  compelled  to  reduce  the  number  of  their  daily  meals,  and  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  the  poor  at  those  periods  to  live  on  one  meal  in  the  24 -flours,  ana 
that  partly  composed  of  refuse  weeds.  John  Doran,  himself  a labourer,  on  emg  as  e 
how  the  labourers  live  when  not  employed,  stated,  “ Sometimes  we  have  a bit,  and  some- 
times I have  been  fasting  for  the  length  of  a day,  and  well  inclined  to  earn  something  at 
the  same  time;  and  many  is  the  time  I have  come  home  after  an  odd  day  s work,  hungry 
and  wet,  after  being  up  to  my  knees  in  the  gripe  of  a ditch,  and  had  not  a bit  to  eat,  or  a 

-o.fi.  * 3 |e3  sPark 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Leinster , 
County  Carlow. 

ixamirintions  taken  by 
Japtuin  While. 

I*.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Tulloxn. 
Bar.  Itathvilly. 


County  Kildare. 

Union  Cadamstown, 
including 
BaUynadrirnna, 
Carrick , Kilreeny, 
Mylemtown  and 
Nurncy. 

Bar.  Carbery. 


Union  Castledermot . 
Bar.  of  Kilkca  and 
Moone. 
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OUT  OF  W'OIUC. 

Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

TJaianCustledermot. 
Bar.  of  Kilkea  and 
Moojie. 
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spark  of  five  to  dry  my  wet  rags  at.” — “ I knew,”  says  Styles,  “ a young  man  1 
who  did  not  taste  food  for  24  hours,  until  a friend  brought  him  some  bread  He  ,,SUmraer. 
work,  and  was  too  proud  to  ask  a meal’s  victuals  from  any  one;  for  when'onceC°U  d not§et 
to  begging,  he  is  fairly  broke  down,  and  does  but  little  good  afterwards.”  Th  * ta^es 
do  not  beg,  yet  necessity  forced  them,  in  many  instances,  to  permit  their  wives°and  n men 
to  do  so.  At  no  time  have  any  of  them  been  known  to  commit  an  offence  for  tl  c 11  ^ren 
' ' ' ' ' ' 


of  being  sent  to  gaol;  nor  have  any  outrai 
starvation. 


i been  traced  to  those  who 


Sometimes  when  labourers  are  out  of  work,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  t 
have  recourse  to  a farmer,  who  advances  to  them  a certain  quantity  of  either  meal 
toes  on  credit.  For  this  accommodation  a very  high  price  is  usually  paid  • an  aA°T  ^°ta' 
2 s.  Gd.  a barrel  on  potatoes,  and  2s.  c d.  or  3 s.  a cwt.  on  meal,  being  alvvavs  Pvn 


the  market  price  by  the  lender.  The  constant  exertions  of  the’  labourer V am wr!  °Vi,er 
discharging  this  debt.  “Jf  he  does^iiot,”  as  Kelly  and  Styles  observe,  “ the  next  time  nf 

This  p 


distress  no  one  will  trust  him,  and  he  is  forced  to  beg  among  the  farmers.”  mis 
leads  to  frequent  processes  at  the  quarter  sessions.  ° practice 

Nothing  approaching  to  the  nature  of  a labour-rate  has  ever  been  in  operation  in  th» 
parishes.  None  of  those  who  occupy  land  in  them,  of  whatever  rank  in  life  emnlov  m 
labourers  at  any  time  than  they  require.  Kelly  and  Styles  say,  that  « were  it  hot  ? 
Messrs.  Robert  and  James  Archbold,  half  the  country  might  starve.”  The  wages  of  lab  ” 
are  10  d.  a day,  and  work  is  not  to  be  had  during  more  than  half  the  year.  Kelly  state 
that  “ if  a man  has  anything  of  a family,  lie  cannot  exist,  unless  his  wife  and  children  tab 
to  the  road.”  (He  speaks  of  labourers  who  have  no  ground.)  By  the  constant  recurrence 
or  rather  by  the  permanence  of  destitution,  resulting  from  want  of  employment  and  other 
causes,  the  ideas  and  modes  of  thinking  of  the  working  man  are  radically  and  mostiniuri 
ously  affected  ; he  becomes  in  time  perfectly  reckless.  « Many  is  the  time,  I have  heard  a 
man  say,”  remark  both  Kelly  and  Styles,  “ that  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  that,  except  for 
the  sin  of  it,  he  would  wish  that  he  was  out  of  the  world.”  Marriages  are  observed  to  be 
not  only  more  premature,  but  much  more  frequent  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  popula 
bon,  and  in  proportion  to  their  wretchedness,  and  to  their  conviction  of  the  impossibility  of 
increasing  their  misery,  may  be  said  to  be  their  inclination  to  improvident  matches  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  states,  that  « in  parts  of  his  parish,  which  are  the  poorest,  eight  times 
more  marriages  take  place  than  111  the  others.”  He  recollects  three  or  four  instances  where 
the  couple  had  to  get  their  nuptial  dinner  from  their  employer.  Others  of  the  witnesses 
observe,  that  the  poorer  a man  is,  the  more  likely  he  is  soon  to  get  a wife,  while  those  that 
are  rich  arc  harder  to  lie  pleased.  They  add,  that  those  that  arc 'in  middling  circumstances 
never  marry  so  soon  as  those  who  are  distressed. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Un'  f Tl  Christopher  Adams,  labourer.— Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police. — Thomas  Brennan, 
B ni°fJ7-  fj C0C  ,1  dourer. — Mr.  James  Byrne,  miller — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  protestant  rector. — John  Clark, 

*r'(foghterm!/  211  labourer.— Mr.  Martin  Conneton,  farmer.— Peter  Corrigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Cos- 

a grave,  shopkeeper  and  fanner. — Michael  Costello,  labourer.  — Mr.  Patrick  Cullen,  farmer. 

— Thomas  M'Dermott,  labourer. — Michael  Feagan,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Gilligan,  farmer 
— Mr.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster. — John  Gormon,  labourer. — Mr.  John  Hackett,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  Patrick  Haligan,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest. — Edward 
Holson,  labourer.  — Mr.  Ambrose  Hughes,  shopkeeper.  — Patrick  Irving,  labourer. — Mr. 
Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper — Thomas  Kearney,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Patrick  Lube,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  James  Magratii,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  James  Manga  n,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer. — Michael  Nevin,  labourer.— Mr.  James  O’Siiaugiinessy,  innkeeper.— Mr- 
John  Power,  farmer. — John  Ratigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  James  Reilly,  schoolmaster  of  National  School.— Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper. 
— Patrick  Smith,  labourer.—  Mr.  Richard  Wade,  farmer. Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  farmer. 

From  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  from  the  middle  of  May  to 
July,  are  the  periods  when  the  labourers  for  the  most  part  are  out  of  work.  Christopher 
Adams  observes,  “We  do  not  get  four  months’  work  in  the  entire  year.  Average  10 d. 
a day  without  diet.”  The  want  of  work  is  attributed  to  laud  being  laid  down  in  pasture.  At 
these  seasons  they  often  have  not  one  good  meal  in  the  day.  They  are  obliged  to  live  on  a 
weed  called  “ pressagh.”  And  Mr.  Hughes  states,  “ When  the  children  of  these  poor 
people  come  to  my  shop  for  a grain  of  pepper  to  make  it  palatable,  I have  told  them  it 
would  be  their  destruction.  They  have  asked,  ‘ What  can  we  do?  can  we  starve?  and  it 
this  would  kill  us,  we  would  be  dead  long  since,  because  many  is  the  time  we  have  been 
obliged  to  put  up  with  worse.’  ” M'Dermott  says,  “ they  are  often  reduced  to  one  meal ; 
and  it  they  have  not  got  a good  beggar  woman  out,  they  won’t  have  one  itself.”  Adams  re- 
marks, “ Can  any  hardship  he  greater  than  to  get  up  in  the  morning,  as  I have  done,  hear 
your  children  crying  for  food,  and  not  having  any  to  give  them,  to  look  at  myself,  a man 
able  and  willing  to  work,  obliged  to  send  the  eldest  of  my  children  out  to  beg  food  to  teea 
the  young  ones  ?” 

3 b There 
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. ,,„v  instances  where  persons  lia»e  committed  any  offences  for  tile 

There  have  not  Been  J order  t0  „0l  f00d  and  shelter  there.  And  Mr.  Hughes  states, 
purpose  of  being  sent  S L winIjows  in  Kilcock,  not  a soul  would  send  them  to  gaol, 

‘‘  If  they  were  to 'break  md  distl.eSB,»  And  he  further  adds  “ there  is  no  act  to 

destitute^ staving  people  may  not  be  driven,  naturally  thinking  that  any  change 

must  be  for  the  better • anything.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ they  would  rather  go  beg  it 

The  poor  tare ^ *Ji>  iuglr  they  are  not  guilty  of  any  outrages  on  person,  but 
ftom  the  f«“  j‘  d unon  the  neighbours,  yet  during  tile  month  of  July  1030,  a tune 
thf  canal  boats  were  stopped  and  robbed  of  provisions ; and  in  order  to 
of  great  *S«KS, nt they  out  away  the  embankments  of  the  canal,  and  caused  a loss  of  pro- 
create  employ  j 000 Z.  or  4,000 l. ; so  that  in  every  way  society  must  suffer  from  the  _ 

perty  to  the  amouu  _ > 

degradation  0 fahourer  will  not  get  credit.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ Not  that  rve  doubt 
J rtactafi  lta«kiiow  they  would  not  be  able  to  pay.”  Smith  observes,  “When  we 
tk™.Pn“T  ’ . mov  vet  some;  but  when  we  are  thrown  out  of  work,  our  credit  stops. 

« H, 2s  states  “ I knew  those  men  who  are  employed  on  the  country  roads  pay  a 
St  demote fa  provisions  than  the  price  of  the  day;  for  mstauee,  I knew  a man  pay 
17s.  a cwt.  for  meal,  when  I was  paying  only  11s. 

Tl  . crenhv  and  farmers  sometimes  employ  more  labourers  than  they  absolutely  require, 

, TUone  folix  men  each.  Those  holding  over  100  acres  of  land  will  employ  four  men  more 
“ 2 ™ii”  This  practice  lasts  about  two  months  in  summer.  Tins  custom  1ms  held 
than  they  letpiiie  P of  extreme  distress  occurred,  when  the  labourers 

5S  for  advice;  a meeting  of  the  landholders  took  place  who  cou- 
fd  in  take  amertam  number  each,  according  to  the  number  of  acres  they  held ; bv  sucli 
mots  ™t2,erawere  employed  at  Is.  jJ  diem  and  saved  from  all  but  starvation,  or 
the  commission  of  outrages  consequent  upon  extreme  destitution. 

nesion,  the  clergy,  from  motives  of  morality,  always  recommend  mamage. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  W OIUC. 

' Leinster, 
County  Kildare, 

Examinations  taken  1* 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Kilcock. 
Bar.  Ikcalhij  and 
O ugkter any. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Bubgii.— Mr.  James  Byrne.— John  Clarke,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police—  parigh  and 
Simon  Cullen,  labourer.— William  Corcoran,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Currie.— John  Osherstovm. 
Currin,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  p.  r.— Mr.  Pat  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer— Mr.  Bar.  NorthNaas. 

Richard  Finamore Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick.— James  Flanagan,  labourer.— William  . 

Gahagan,  m.  d.— Michael  Gaul,  labourer.— William  Goodwin,  esq— Mr.  Thomas  Hardy. 

-Mr.  Edward  Hay  don.— Robert  IIayes,  m.  d.,  churchwarden.— lftv.  Mr.  Hume,  roman- 
catholic  curate.— Mr.  Owen  Lalor.— Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper.— Peter  Lyons,  esq. 

Johm  Magrath,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres.— Mr.  Felix  Mirna,  huckster.-WiLLiAM 
Murphy,  mendicant.— Andrew  Neal,  labourer.-EDWARD  Neal,  labourer.— Rev.  Edward 
George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas. — John  Rutherford,  esq.— John  Stanley,  labourer.— tajor 
Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  police.— Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres.  Mr.  il 
liam  Tracy.— Mr.  William  Wilson.— Patrick  Walsh,  dispensary  doctor. 


From  the  1st  of  November  to  the  middle  of  April,  and  the  months  of  June,  July  and 
August,  are  the  periods  when  labourers  are  without  employment,  during  which  time  iey  ar 
reduced  to  fewer  meals,  and  sometimes  obliged  to  eat  the  “ pressagh  weed,  lhe  ey.  • 
Parker  states,  “ During  the  month  of  August  last,  employment  was  .so  scarce,  ana  provisions 
so  dear,  that  in  order  to  prevent  actual  starvation,  I made  a subscription  to  buy  mea  , anc 
on  making  an  investigation,  I fouud  there  were  317  families  of  labourers,  amounting  in  a 
to  1,600  persons,  out  of  employment,  who  would  have  died,  but  for  the  relief  they  then 
received.” 

The  lack  of  employment  here  is  attributed  by  Captain  Connor,  and  all  concur  in  his  views, 
to  the  following  causes : 


1st.  The  ground  that  was  formerly  cultivated  is  now  turned  to  grazing. 

2d.  The  introduction  of  the  Scotch  plough,  that  is  in  very  general  use  here,  which  witn 
two  horses  does  as  much  work  as  20  men  can  do.  . » _*„n!tnrn] 

3d.  The  very  high  rents  extracted  from  the  fanners,  and  the  very  low  pnee  o g , 

produce,  render  them  unable  to  employ  the  requisite  number  of  labourers  to  g 

properly. 

John  Stanley  states,  “ We  can  get  no  employment  at  all  in  winter ; the  P°tat°^r® 
a11  set  with  the  plough,  and  dug  with  it;  and  when  the  young  men  are  idle,  how  can  it 
expected  the  old  ones  will  get  work  ? ” William 

°5.  3 E 4 
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AliLE-UODlED 

out  of  Work. 

Leinster, 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Naas  and 
Osberstovn. 
Bar.  North  Naas. 


William  Corcoran  adds  to  Stanley's  statement,  “ And  we  are  often  obliged  t 
c pressagh’  when  the  blossom  is  on  it  (that  is,  when  it  is  thought  most  unwh°ieat 
I declare  to  my  God,  I know  several  men  who  never  tasted  food  for  40  hours.5’  ° esome)* 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  observes,  that  it  was  during  this  period  he  gave  out  meal- 
order  to  relieve,  he  intended  to  give  it  at  half  price  ; but  if  a halfpenny  would  mi,  1 ‘u 
pottle,  they  had  it  not.  1 C lase  1 

Andrew  Neill,  a labourer,  states,  “ I myself  fasted  for  24  hours  last  summer  in  0 j 
relieve  a man  of  the  name  of  Kempton,  a labourer,  who  had  a wife  and  seven  ch'IH  t0 
[ knew  them  not  to  have  anything  but  five  or  six  potatoes  from  one  day  to  another  ■ I th 
it  bad  to  see  the  children  wanting,  and  I did  without  it  myself  to  give  it  to  them.5’  °U°ht 
When  labourers  are  out  of  employment,  their  wives  and  families  are  driven  to  beo-pin 
go  collecting  weeds  or  anything  to  keep  life  together;  sometimes  the  women  ofttaia 
are  even  driven  to  prostitution ; and  families  are  occasionally  abandoned  by  men  out  ofwt 
who  cannot  bear  to  see  them  starve.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Parker  states,  that  there  are  more  c 
firmed  desperate  beggars  in  this  town  than  in  any  town  in  Ireland.  The  way  he  accouT 
for  it  is  tins  : it  is  a great  thoroughfare  for  coaches ; besides,  the  Connaught  labourers  comina 
through  to  cut  the  harvest,  and  working  so  much  under  the  wages  of  common  labourers’ 
create  a surplus,  and  are  the  means  of  throwing  out  of  employment  a great  number  of  th’ 
resident  labourers,  whose  wives  and  children  are  of  course  obliged  to  beg  for  their  support 
Mr.  Hardy  states,  “ During  the  cholera  I was  going  along  the  road,  and  saw  a woman  lyin? 
in  a ditch,  with  six  children  round  her ; I gave  her  a drink  of  water  and  had  her  removed  to 
the  fever  hospital,  where  she  died  in  three  days ; this  woman  I knew  had  been  abandoned 
by  her  husband,  he  not  being  able  to  get  work,  and  not  having  the  heart  to  see  his  family 
famishing.”  ^ 


It  is  a matter  of  frequent  occurrence  to  find  able-bodied  persons  committing  triflino-  offences 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol,  and  getting  food  and  shelter  there,  and  of  course  must 
mix  with  the  worst  characters,  and  suffer  by  contamination  with  their  vices. 

Captain  Connor  states,  “ During  season  of  great  want,  when  any  provisions  are  stolen 
the  magistrates  direct  the  police  to_  go  to,  the  houses  of  those  labourers  whose  destitution  is 
well  known,  and  the  provisions,  if  not  discovered  within  the  house,  are  always  secreted 
near  it.”  J 


Pat  Byrne,  now  a labourer,  formerly  a farmer  of  GO  acres,  says,  “ I have  often  stolen 
potatoes  from  my  mother,  in  order  to  give  them  to  men  whose  families  I knew  to  be 
starving.” 

Mr.  Louton  states,  “ I consider  the  want  of  employment,  and  consequent  distress,  to  be 
productive  of  most  serious  evils  to  society ; on  a market-day  I see  the  children  of  men  whom 
I knew  to  be  decent  and  industrious,  cribbing  a potato  from  one,  and  straw  from  another, 
and  so  on ; they  are  driven  to  it  by  misery.” 

Tile  labourers  used  formerly  to  get  credit  from  the  farmers  for  provisions ; but  credit  is  now 
very  limited,  because  employment  is  so  precarious;  when  it  does  take  place,  however,  the 
provisions  are  always  given  at  a price  far  higher  than  the  market  price. 

More  labourers  than  are  absolutely  wanted  are  never  employed  by  any  one  here,  nor  has 
a labour-rate  ever  been  in  operation  m this  parish.  It  was  deemed  utterly  impossible  for 
alabourer,  all  circumstances  considered,  to  lay  by  any  provision  for  a time  of  non-employment. 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  states,  “ I know  a man  of  the  name  of  Grogan,  who  works  in  harvest  for 
me  ; I know  him  to  beg  in  winter  and  other  times,  when  he  can  get  no  work.” 

Mr.  Lalor,  on  remarking  that  labourers  when  out  of  employment  generally  have  a garden 
of  potatoes  to  live  upon,  was  replied  to  by  Mr.  Finamore,  who  remarked,  “ The  garden  of 
potatoes  would  not  pay  its  rent,  not  to  say  anything  of  the  labour  expended  on  it.”  Patrick 
Byrne,  being  asked  the  cause  of  his  downfall,  states,  “ My  first  'take’  was  1 1.  8 s.  per  acre, 
and  when  my  lease  was  out,  my  landlord  raised  my  second  take  to  2 1.  os.  6d.;  I should 
either  promise  to  pay  it  or  quit  at  once.  As  I was  loath  to  leave  the  place  I was  born  and 
reared  in,  I strove  to  stay  and  keep  the  roof  over  my  poor  mother’s  head ; however,  with  all 
our  industry  and  hard  work,  what  was  not  in  the  land  could  not  be  taken  out  of  it ; we  could 
not  pay  the  rent,  so  of  course  we  were  put  out.  The  old  woman,  however,  went  to  the  land- 
lord, and  told  him  he  got  all  the  produce  that  came  off  the  land ; that  he  knew  very  well  he 
got  the  very  com,  after  it  was  cut,  drawn  away  by  his  own  carts  and  horses ; that  the  cows 
we  reared  went  to  pay  the  rent ; all  would  not  do ; and  the  only  answer  she  got  was,  that  the 
ground  was  his,  and  the  money  hers,  and  as  she  could  not  pay  the  rent  he  fixed  on  it,  she 
should  go  somewhere  else.  She  is  now  70  years  of  age,  sir,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  her  depending 
on  my  labour,  particularly  when  I can  scarcely  get  any.” 

It  is  not  remarked  that  one  class  marries  sooner  than  another ; but  it  is  supposed  that  the 
poorer  they  are,  the  more  inclined  to  marry ; those  who  have  anything  being  very  careful  of 
it.  The  clergy  always  encourage  marriage,  in  cases  of  previous  connexion. 
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Able-bodied 

out  oe  Work. 

Persons  who  attended  the.  Examination.  Inkster 

_ _ ...  »»  _ County  Kildare. 

Rev  Mr  Bourne,  protestant  rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Bren  an,  parish  priest. — Michael  Byrne,  

labourer.— Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer.  —Dr.  W illia m Godfrey  Dyas.— Peter  Ennis,  farmer.  Examinations  token  ly 
—Mr.  John  Fagan,  huckster — Mr.  John  Farrell,  baker  and  farmer — Robert  Fitzgerald,  T^Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

j P.—Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman  catholic  curate. — Dr.  James  Fitzsimons,  m.  d.  

—William  Flood,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Gardener,  huckster. — William  Gore,  labourer  Parish  Rathangan. 
and  small  farmer.— Patrick  Gorman,  mason. — Right  Hon.  Lord  Herberton — Mr.  James  Bar.  Ophaly,  West. 
Hynes  farmer.-  Owen  Kavanagh,  labourer. — William  Kavanagh,  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  " ■ ■■■  - 

Keily,  large  farmer Joseph  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican — Pat  Lee,  farmef.— Mr.  James 

M'Kenn a,  parochial  schoolmaster. — Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher — Mr.  Michael  Mylod,  farmer 
and  innkeeper.— George  Pim,  esq.,  J.  p — John  Pim,  esq.,  j.  p. — Edward  S.  Townsend,  esq., 
chief  constable  of  police. 

The  periods  of  the  year  when  the  labourers  are  out  of  work  are  from  1st  December  to  the 
end  of  March,  as  well  as  from  the  middle  of  May  to  the  middle  of  July,  during  which  time 
they  are  often  reduced  to  one  meal.  Byrne  states,  “ We  might  be  employed  in  the  morning, 
and  broke  in  two  hours,  if  there  was  sign  of  rain ; and  if  you  are  not  noted  as  a good 
labourer  in  the  busiest  season  of  the  year,  you  may  be  left  in  the  streets  for  a month 
together,  without  any  one  asking  what  brought  you  there ; and  I know  many  labourers 
who,  except  for  the  ‘ pressagh’  that  grows  in  the  field,  would  be  lost  entirely.  Mr.  George 
Pim  states,  “ Last  spring  there  was  a meeting  of  the  inhabitants  to  relieve  the  poor,  and 
several  unemployed  labourers  came  forward  and  stated  they  had  not  tasted  food  for  24  hours  ; 
and  I am  sure,  in  such  periods,  many  get  up  in  the  morning  not  knowing  where  to  look  for 
a potato  during  the  day.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne:  “ About  the  year  1826  upwards  of  50  families  were  turned  out 
of  their  small  holdings  and  driven  to  live  by  the  roadside  in  miserable  huts.  The  husbands 
of  10  or  12  women  abandoned  them;  they  were  all  young  men,  and  supposed  to  have 
embarked  for  America.”  Dr.  Fitzsimon  states,  “ I have  this  day  attended  an  unfortunate 
female  who  has  three  children,  one  of  whom  was  by  her  first  marriage;  last  spring  her 
present  husband  abandoned  her,  first  having  disposed  of  every  article  he  possessed  to  defray 
his  passage,  as  is  supposed,  to  America.” 

There  are  many  instances  of  their  being  driven  to  begging,  but  it  i9  agreed  on  all  hands 
they  would  he  next  to  starving  before  they  would  ao  so.  Mr.  Townsend  remarks, 

“ I remember  the  time  when  a labouring  man  would  as  soon  be  accused  of  a capital  crime 
as  of  begging ; but  now,  from  want  of  employment,  they  think  nothing  of  it.” 

They  seldom  can  get  credit.  Gorman  says,  “ ’Faith,  we  would  not  get  it;  there  is  little 
chance  of  paying  it  back.”  Whenever  they  do  get  credit,  it  is  at  an  advance  of  from  40  to 
50  per  cent.,  ana  this,  beyond  a doubt,  keeps  them  in  debt;  “ from  which,”  Mr.  Townsend 
says,  “ it  must  be  a very  fortuitous  circumstance  that  can  set  him  free.  I was  present, 
some  time  ago,  when  a farmer  was  settling  his  accounts  with  his  labourers,  13  in  number, 
and  there  was  not  one  that  was  not  in  debt  to  him,  incurred  in  summer  for  provisions  given 
by  him,  and  they  seemed  very  well  pleased  at  it,  as  it  ensured  them  work  during  the 
winter.”  Wm.  Gore  says,  “ Last  summer  one  man  whom  I knew,  neither  himself  nor  his 
family  tasted  food  for  24  hours,  and  I knew  him  the  next  day  obliged  to  give  his  note  for  a 
guinea  for  16s.  worth  of  meal.  Mr.  Fagan  and  Mr.  Malone  state,  “ It  is  a general  custom 
to  give  the  labourers  their  day’s  wages  at  breakfast-hour,  because  it  is  well  known,  if  they 
do  not,  they  will  be  weak  and  not  able  to  work  the  day  out,  as  they  have  no  means  of  getting 
their  breakfasts.”  Mr.  Malone  states,  “ I was  this  morning  obliged  to  employ  two  men 
whom  1 saw  going  home  dejected  from  the  market  square,  (where  they  wait  for  employ- 
ment,) because  1 knew,  if  I did  not,  they  could  not  get  their  breakfasts.”  When  asked  if  the 
labourers  could  lay  by  for  the  time  of  non-employment,  Kavanagh  says,  “ How  could  their 
wages  do  that?  Now  the  potatoes  are  dug  out,  may  be  1 would  not  get  a day’s  work  to  the 
middle  of  March;  and  sure,  except  the  fanners  were  kind  to  us,  what  would  become  of  us?' 
thank  God,  they  are  very  generous !” 

The  Rev.  Mr;  Brennan  states,  “ It  would  make  your  blood  run  cold  to  hear  the  tales  of 
woe  and  misery  that  are  told  me  in  my  confessional ; that  the.  hardships  the  poor  bear  are 
beyond  endurance.”  Here  the  reverend  gentleman  got  excited  at  the  recollection  of  some 
01  these  scenes,  and -remarked,  “ They  attribute  all  the  midnight  murders  and  assassinations 
ui  this  country  to  political  causes;  but,  sir,  1 tell  you,  and  am  ready  to  swear,  if  necessary,, 
hat  poverty  and  destitution  aie  at  the  root.  One  instance,  sir.  I’ll  tell  you,  that  of  a decent 
?a™.er  s wife,  her  children,  kindly  reared  and  respectably  brought  up,  driven  out  of  their 
bolding,  without  a roof  to  put  their  heads  under : some  one  built  them  a wretched  hut  by  the' 
roadside,  which  covered  them  for  45  nights.  Her  son,  a young  man,  came  to  me  when  he 
eaid  it,  and  in  a state  bordering  on  distraction  said  to  me,  ‘ What  am  I told,  sir  ? am  I to 
ive  and  see  those  things?’  ” Mr.  Brennan  further  states,  “that  in  the  month  of  July  many 
abourers,  who  were  out  of  employment,  were  thrown  into  such  a state  of  destitution,  that 
ey  became  quite  reckless,  and  asked  my  advice  how  they  were  to  act,  saying  they  could 
uo  bear  up  under  such  misery,  and  weie  determined  Dot  to  submit  to  it  any  longer. 

urason’s  wages  are  2s.  G d.  per  day;  but  Gorman  states,  “I  was  13  weeks  without 
emp  oyment,  and  often  went  to  bed  without  any  meal  in  the  day  at  all ; and  so  much  did  it 
°-5-  2 F work 
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work  upon  my  mind,  that  I fell  sick.”  (This  was  corroborated  by  the  curate  an  1 r 
surgeon,  who  were  present.)  “ I often  did  not  care  if  the  ground  opened  and  dlSPf.Usary 
me,  and  that’s  move  than  any  one  heard  out  of  my  mouth  before.  I would  UnSWa  °Wei 
to  any  part  of  the  land  that  I would  get  employment;  but  this  moment  I dorrt  k°  ^ tum 
or  where  to  turn  for  employment,  and  often,  if  a penny  would  get  a dinner  for wliat 
children,  I could  not  get  it.  From  the  fair  anxiety  of  mind,  many  is  the  night  I ^ W“e  an^ 
a wink,  thinking  on  my  destitution ; and  often,  from  weakness,  my  wife  is  not  ahl  ^ 
the  spot  she  sits  in.  What,  is  to  become  of  us,  I do  not  know*  !”  e to  leave 

Mr.  M'Kenna  remarks,  " I am  schoolmaster  of  the  Male  National  School  • th 
number  of  pupils  is  40  per  day.  My  salary  from  public  grant  is  only  10/.  per  anm^f 
remainder  of  my  support  depending  on  the  weekly  collections  of  id.  each  from  the  n ^ 
of  the  children ; but  such  has  been  the  distress  and  poverty  of  the  people  that  d 
last  10  months  I have  only  received  <)s.  (id.  among  them  all;  and  I declare  most  sol?  1 
that  last  Sunday  my  wife,  myself,  and  my  two  children,  dined  off  the  mere  drv  nTt 
Who  can  wonder  at  ignorant  people  in  such  a state  joining  Whitcboys,  or  other  such  ill,  1 
associations  ? and  but  lor  the  education  I have  been  fortunate  enough  to  receive  mvmi  ' 
might  have  driven  me  to  such  acts.”  ' ’ * lsenes 

AH  agreed  that,  although  one  class  does  not  marry  earlier  than  another,  the  reckless 
the  most  inclined  to  contract  early  and  improvident  marriages.  816 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Longford.  John  Casey,  cottier. — Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer  (10  acres) Captain  Graham,  magistrate. 

Examinations'  taken  b,  -Mr>  Jo»HST<"''  « 'Kte"sire  &™«r— ltev.  Mr.  M-Cax,  parish  priest—Hev.  Mr. 

John.  Spencer,  Esq.  rector.— Rev.  Mr.  Moppet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish,  and  a magistrate  residing  ia 

Wilson  Gray,  Esq.  the  town  of  Ballymahon— Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant Michael  Rousie, 

Parish  Abbcyshrulc,  dourer, 
including  Town  of 

Ballymahon.  According  to  the  evidence  given  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cann,  Capt.  Graham,  and  Mr. 

Bar.  Rathcline.  Rooney> ^ere  is  110t  employment  for  a fourth  part  of  the  labourers  belonging  to  the  parish 

between  the  months  of  September  and  March,  and  again  during  the  interval  between  the 

1st  of  J une  and  the  middle  or  latter  end  of  August.  M ichael  Rourkc  details  as  follows  the 
circumstances  of  his  own  mode  of  life,  as  well  as  of  the  greater  number  of  his  fellow- 
labourers: — “ In  winter  we.  have  a stock  of  con-acre  potatoes,  the  rent  of  which  we  are 
enabled  to  pay  by  the  sale  of  our  pig  at  Christmas.  Some  labourers  belonging  to  the  town 
endeavour  to  help  out  their  stock  by  bartering  herrings  for  potatoes  throughout  the  country. 
In  spring  the  con-acre  potatoes  begin  to  run  out,  and  though  there  is  then  a demand  for 
labour,  the  working  man  must  in  general  pay  away  his  wages  for  food  just  as  quick  as  he 
gets  them.  By  the  time  the  summer  comes  the  con-acre  potatoes  are  usually  exhausted, 
and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  employment  to  be  had.  Some  lew  who  are  kuowntobe 
honest  men  and  good  labourers,  by  getting  another  person  to  joiu  them  in  a promissory 
note,  obtain  meal  on  credit  at  an  interest  of  from  30  to  40  per  cent.,  to  be  paid  for  by  their 
harvest  wages.  It  depends  entirely  on  the  heart  of  the  man  that  sells  it  whether  he 
contents  himself  with  a certain  advance  on  the  price,  or  whether  he  also  stipulates  for  the 
advantage  of  any  rise  that  may  take  place  in  the  article  before  the  time  for  paying  for  it. 
I have  known  the  price  to  have  doubled  between  the  day  on  which  the  meal  was  delivered 
and  that  on  which  it  was  paid  for,  and  the  labourer  had  to  pay  the  double  price  in  conse- 
quence of  such  stipulation.”  Upon  this  statement  being  made  by  liourke,  James  Magrath, 
a labourer  who  was  standing  by  listening,  observed,  “ I got  meal  on  credit  last  July,  when 
it  was  selling  at  10 s.  the  cwt.  My  bargain  was  to  pay  ids.  (id.  at  Christmas,  without  any 
regard  to  a rise  or  fall  in  prices.  I have  no  blame  to  the  person  selling  it  at  so  exorbitant  a 
profit  ; if  he  gains  largely  by  one,  lie  loses  by  another.”  Magrath  was  asked  whether,  with 
the  aid  of  such  credit,  a labourer  could  afford  himself  a sufficiency  of  food.  His  answer 
was,  “ You  know  we  will  not  eat  plenty,  nor  half  plenty,  when  we  are  paying  such  prices; 
and,  moreover,  he  is  a favoured  man  that  can  get  credit;  not  one-fourth  of  the  labourers 
can  obtain  it;  so  that  we  are  often  obliged  to  dig  our  potatoes  long  before  they  are  half- 
grown.”  Being  further  asked  what  those  do  who  cannot  get  credit,  he  replied,  “ I’ll  tell 
you  what  they  do  ; they  go  through  the  fields  and  gather  the  wild  weeds.  They  boil  them 
with  salt,  and  they  live  on  them  without  even  a potato  to  eat  along  with  them.  I could 
tell  you  the  names  of  those  who  have  done  so  this  summer.”  Others  of  the  witnesses,  vis. 
Mr.  Rooney,  Capt.  Graham,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M*Cann,  say,  “ Wc  know  what  he  (Magrath) 
states  to  be  a fact.  We  cannot  say  what  number  of  labourers  get  provisions  on  credit  this 
summer,  but  we  know  that  nine-tenths  of  them  would  have  gladly  taken  them  on  the  terms 
just  mentioned.”  There  has  been  somewhat  more  than  ordinary  distress  this  last  summer, 
in  consequence  of  the  dearth  of  provisions.  Potatoes  rose  to  4J  d.  a stone;  but  they  may; 
even  in  ordinary  summers,  be  rated  at  3 \d.  If  they  were  bought  at  1 4 d.  at  Christmas  and 
kept  over  for  sale,  from  the  loss  of  weight  and  difficulty  of  keeping  them,  they  could  non* 


• Every  one  present  states  that  this  man  was  never  seen  drunk,  and  all  agreed  in  giving  himaa 
excellent  character. 
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r i njpr  q A There  is  no  regular  fund  out  of  which  the  periodical  distress  that 
Xscribcd  can  be  in  the  least  relieved. 

has  been  u ircumstances,  labourers  are  in  summer  frequently  driven  to  mendicancy  as 
f “ from  impending  starvation.  They  seldom  beg  at  home,  they  go  to  distant  places 
a reiuge  1 ^ jikej  to  be  reC0gnised,  and  there  endeavour  to  subsist  on  charity  while 

where  tney  continues.  In  connexion  with  his  general  observations  upon  the  dis-  3 

the  seaso  ^ labouring.  population  are  so  peculiarly  subject,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cann 
. . 1 e bas  known  at  least  forty  instances  where  persons  of  the  richer  classes  have 
ad!wmired  to  take  advantage  of  the  great  poverty  of  young  females,  and  have  tempted 
A W the  offers  of  money  to  yield  to  their  purposes.  In  only  three  cases  have  such  prac- 
*•  been  successful.  Another  effect  of  the  pressure  of  misery  is,  that  it  sometimes  hap- 
, that  a married  man,  driven  to  despair  by  his  hopeless  condition,  takes  the  extreme  step 
JJ  deserting  his  family,  and  absconding  to  America,  leaving  his  wife  and  children  with  veiy 
slender  means  of  subsistence.  The  individuals  who  have  acted  thus  are  in  some  measure  " 
excused  by  the  witnesses,  who  state  that  they  always  leave  their  homes  with  the  fixed  in- 
tention of  sending  for  their  families  whenever  they  shall  have  acquired  the  means  to  do  so. 

“ I heard  at  one  time,”  says  Mr.  Rooney,  " that  a labourer,  who  had  a wife  and  six  child- 
ren had  determined  to  go  to  America,  leaving  them  at  home'  until  he  had  earned  the  means 
of  taking  them  out.  I succeeded  several  times  in  dissuading  him  from  his  design ; at  length 
he  stole  away  without  acquainting  me,  and  his  wife  and  family  were  forced  to  beg.  ^ Two 
vears  after  I was  surprised  to  see  him  entering  my  shop,  well  dressed.  * Well,  sir,’  said 
he  * had  I taken  your’s  and  my  priest’s  advice,  I had  been  hopelessly  struggling  with 
poverty  still  • I can  now  make  my  family  independent,  and  I am  come  to  take  them  back  to 
America.’  He  did,”  continues  Mr.  Rooney,  “ take  them  out  with  him,  together  with  some 
of  his  nephews  and  nieces.”  The  witnesses  represent  the  general  eagerness  for  emigrating 
to  be  so  great,  that  a family  often  sells  its  only  cow  to  enable  one  of  the  members  to  go  out, 
in  order  that,  after  a time,  he  may  furnish  the  means  of  emigration  to  the  rest. 

An  instance  has  never  been  known  of  a labourer,  under  the  pressure  of  want,  committing 
any  crime  with  a view  to  being  sent  to  gaol,  in  order  to  enjoy  a sufficiency  of  food  while 
tliere.  It  has  however  happened,  that  potatoes  have  been  rooted  up  in  the  early  season,  it 

is  supposed  by  individuals  in  a state  of  destitution. 

A regular  labour-rate  lias  never  been  in  operation;  but  in  times  of  peculiar  distress,  addi- 
tional employment  has  been  devised  for  the  poor  by  the  resident  proprietors  and  by  many 
extensive  farmers.  The  witnesses  do  not  know  this  expedient  to  have  been  adopted  on 
the  estate  of  an  absentee,  with  the  single  exception  of,  according  to  one  witness,  the  estate 
of  Lady  Ross.  . . . 

Tliere  is  but  one  opinion  as  to  the  possibility  of  a labourer  laying  by  anything  out  ot  his 
wages,  as  a provision  for  the  time,  when  he  knows  he  will  be  unable  to  earn  anything. 
Such  a saving  is  stated  to  be  quite  out  of  the  question  with  the  existing  rate  of  wages. 
Michael  Rourke,  on  being  asked  whether  a labourer  does  not  often  drink  as  much  as  would 
make  some  provision  against  a want  of  work,  replied,  “ Labourers  do  not  drink,  nor  can- 
not ; for  myself,  I would  feel  it  sorely  if  I drank  to  the  value  of  6 d.  out  of  my  quarter  3 
wages.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cann  was  not  able  to  draw  any  distinction  as  to  the  greater  or  less  pre- 
valence of  early  or  improvident  matches  among  the  labouring  classes  and  those  immedi- 
ately above  them. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Cloovguish, 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne,  p.  p. — Laugiilin  M‘Can,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Rev.  Dr.  Crawford,  rect  including  Town  of 
and  j.  p. — Mr.  Farrell,  considerable  farmer.— Mr.  Gregg,  considerable  farmer.— John  Hig-  Neictowiiforbes 
onrs,  labourer. — John  Keefe,  labourer.  Bar-  Longford. 

Winter,  and  June  and  July  are  the  seasons  when  a portion  of  the  labourers  ai'e  out  of 
work.  A labourer  in  the  country  always  plants  some  con-acre  potatoes,  the  rent  of  which 
he  is  enabled  to  pay  by  rearing  a pig,  which  he  sells  at  Christmas.  This  supplies  a suffi- 
cient stock  for  the  winter,  and  he  never  considers  himself  in  distress  while  he  has  enough  of 
potatoes.  In  summer  both  potatoes  and  work  are  scarce;  this  is  the  season  of  distress, 
when  it  is  quite  common  for  labourers  to  be  stinted  both  in  the  number  and  quantity  of 
ffieir  meals.  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien  knew  this  summer  two  families  of  labourers  to  remain  in 
bed  all  day,  as  they  said,  “ to  stifle  the  hunger.”  They  told  me  that  several  of  their  neigh- 
bours.  did  the  same.  Keeffe  said,  “ I have  no  regular  employer,  and  have  frequently  been 
distressed  in  the  summer  months,  and  reduced  in  the  number  of  my  meals  ; this  constantly 
happens  among  my  fellow-labourers.  My  brother  has  a large  family,  and  was  obliged  this 
?“umer  to  eat  the  potatoes  he  had  prepared  for  seed ; he  must  suffer  for  it  next  winter.. 

My  children  may  occasionally  go  to  a neighbour’s  house  looking  for  a meal  when  I have  not 
had  it  to  give  them,  but  not  to  my  knowledge,  I would  not  permit  them.  There  have 
been  some  summers  that  the  labourers  were  not  stinted  in  food ; they  certainly  were  not  one 
m “ree-  There  are  some  employers  in  the  parish  that  give  constant  work  to  their  labourers, 
and  never  see  them  want,  as  they  either  advance  them  money  or  give  them  provisions  for 
D . There  is  no  fund  from  which  they  can  receive  assistance.  ,,  , 

Ihe  wives  and  children  do  not  beg.  « If  I were  to  fast  for  a week,  and  starve  at  the  end 
I would  not  let  one  of  my  fa— ly  beg.” — {Keefe.) None  have  been  known^be 
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driven  to  mendicancy,  prostitution,  or  abandonment  of  their  families  by  destitute 
toes  are  often  stolen  under  such  circumstances.  “ Several  persons/’  said  the  P °ota' 
O’Brien,  « have  privately  given  me  money  to  be  paid  to  persons  from  whom  thev  h d ’ ^ 
provisions,  when  they  and  their  families  were  threatened  with  starvation.  I 1,  i]  Stolea 
moment  4s.  Gd.  given  me  for  that  purpose.”  Injury  to  morals  may  result  either  fiJ  at 
vision  or  the  contrary.  i0m  a Pr°- 

Those  who  are  without  wort  obtain  credit,  and  are  generally  charged  at  an  ad 
f>0  per  cent,  on  the  market  price.  This  is  paid  whether  provisions  rise  or  fall  • but  th*  ^ 
a stipulation  besides,  that  if,  up  to  the  time  of  payment,  provisions  rise  higher  th  8 
highest  price  will  be  paid.  “ in  this  way,”  said  Keeffe,  “ I was  once  obliged  touav? 
for  a hundred  of  meal,  that  at  the  time  1 received  it,  might  he  • purchased  m the  market 

“ I myself,”  said  Dr.  Crawford,  “ employ  more  labourers  than  I require ; but  the  nr 
tice  is  not  general.  I do  not  know  an  agent  or  any  absentee  estate  authorized  to  do  nj? 
labour-rate  has  ever  been  in  operation.  The  wages  of  a labouring  population  could  n°t 
possibly  enable  them  to  provide  against  a want  of  work.”— “ I have  observed  ” said  M 
O’Brien,  “ that  small  farmers  are  more  cautious  in  contracting  marriages  than  labourer^ 
they  wait  until  they  can  get  a fortune  with  the  wife,  and  themselves  expect  somethin^ 
from  their  father.  The  labourer  is  more  precipitate,  he  is  readily  matched,  as  he  seeks 
no  fortune,  and  his  parent  lias  less  power  to  enforce  providence,  as  he  can’  hold  out  „n 
expectations.  When  the  female’s  character  has  suffered,  the  clergy  always  encouraw. 
marriage.”  J °e 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

7"  “ T*  Mr-  Peteb  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer. Kirwan,  esq.  m.d Patrick  Maotoe’ 

own  of  G rarnrd.  day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden.— Thomas  RIoxiiam,  farmer,  and  proprietor 

bar.  Granard.  0f  cabins  in  the  town,  occupied  by  labourers— Mr.  John  Murtagii,  cloth-merchant— Rer. 

Mr.  Robinson,  rector,  and  j.  p — Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  p. Thompson,  esq.,  j.p. 

A great  portion  of  the  labourers  are  without  work  in  winter,  and  during  June  and  Jnlv. 
The  summer  wages  are  10 d.  a day  without  food  ; the  winter  wages,  Gd.  to  Gd.  Those  who 
are  engaged  by  a constant  employer  receive  6<Z.  for  the  winter  half,  and  Gd.  for  the  sum- 
mer ; but  many  persons  offer  their  work  at  lower  wages,  and  cannot  get  them.  The  wit- 
nesses had  all  seen  several  hundred  men  in  the  months  of  October  and  November,  when 
potatoes  are  dug,  stand  in  the  street,  .offering  their  services  for  Gd.  a day  with  food,  and  at 
least  100  go  away  unemployed.  In  winter  the  extremity  of  distress  is  prevented  from  fol- 
lowing want  of  employment  by  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  and  by  the  labourer  having  a 
stock  of  con-acre  potatoes,  which  lasts  during  the  winter.  A dear  summer  produces  the 
greatest  misery.  In  no  summer  has  the  labourer  a sufficiency  of  dry  potatoes.  This  sum- 
mer the  potatoes  rose  to  4cZ.  and  4i,d.  a stone  (the  average  summer  price  being  3d.),  the 
consequence  was,  that  not  only  wore  the  labourers  stinted  in  their  food,  hut  they  were  un- 
able to  get  seed  for  the  con-acre  which  they  had  engaged,  and  on  which  they  depend  for 
keeping  them  out  of  the  potato  market  in  winter,  when  there  is  no  demand  for  labour, 
lhere  is  a field  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  containing  eight  acres.  It 
was  all  engaged  for  labourers  for  con-acre,  and  actually  scored  out;  but  those  who  had  seed 
were  obliged  to  eat  it;  those  who  had  not  could  not  procure  it.  The  sods  turned  up  to  mark 
the  divisions  were  laid  down  again,  and  the  field  is  still  in  grass.  Wages  were  at  that  time 
10  a.  a day,  a stone  of  potatoes  4 Jd.  A stone  of  potatoes  is  a fair  allowance  for  one  meal 
for  three  men.  (“  They  would  require  more,”  said  Maguire,  “ when  they  had  no  other  nourish- 
ment,  as  milk,  with  them;  nothing  but  salt.”)  Mr.  Moxharn  had  at  that  time,  (and  he 
added,  “ 1 speak  considerately,”)  four  or  five  applicants  for  one  he  could  employ.  “ In  the 
winter,  said  Maguire,  “ the  labourers  have  always  a sufficiency  of  potatoes,  but  as  milk  is 
scarce  then,  they  have  nothing  to  take  with  them  but  salt.  The  con-acre  keeps  them  from 
the  market  in  winter ; but  in  summer  they  must  depend  011  their  wages.  They  must  go  to 
the  market  every  Monday ; in  the  latter  end  of  the  week  they  feel  the  hunger,  for  the  child- 
ren  that  feel  want  on  Saturday  and  Sunday,  will  not  be  kept  from  the  potatoes,  but  will  be 
robbing  one  on  Monday.” 

It  is  uncommon  for  the  wife  and  children  to  beg  in  the  neighbourhood  ; when  they  beg 
they  go  to  a distance.  None  of  the  witnesses  believed  they  were  ever  in  this  way  habituated 
to  mendicancy,  or  driven  to  prostitution,  or  that  the  husband  ever  abandoned  his  wife  and 
family. 

Potatoes  and  turf  are  commonly  stolen  in  summer,  and  it  is  attributed  to  persons  in  want. 

“ T,ie  man  that  gives  credit,”  said  Maguire,  “ must  look  sharp  to  see  how  he  will  be 
paid,  and  he  will  be  very  shy  in  giving  it  to  a man  that  has  nothing  but  his  labour.”  The 
credit  price  in  the  country  is  materially  above  the  money  price,  but  not  in  the  town. 

Mr.  Sheridan  knew  one  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who,  to  relieve  distress,  em- 
ployed  more  labourers  than  he  required,  but  the  practice  is  not  common. 

There  arc,  however,  several  employers  in  the  town  who  do  so  on  occasions  of  extra- 
dinary  distress ; hut  this  never  occurs  on  an  absentee  estate.  There  has  never  been  a 
labour-rate  established.  The  labourer  could  not  possibly  provide  against  a want  of  work. 
He  marries  earlier  than  the  small  farmer,  as  he  has  little  difficulty  in  settling  the  prelimin- 
aries of  the  contract. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


farmer,  who  holds  20  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself.— Rev.  Mr. 
Thomas  Bdbke*  _ _ciiiustopher  Geeiian,  day-labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Powell,  protestant  curate.— 
O’Ferrall,  f.  p-  0 ..  ~ - — 1 — - 


Leinster, 
County  Longford. 


- p E Wesleyan  clergyman.— Michael  Siianley,  schoolmaster,  surveyor,  and  t — 

Rev.  Mr.  J hire.— Valentine  Skipton,  esq.,  j.  p.— Robert  Wilson,  middle  landlord. 


sionally  labourer 

T e season  when  labourers  are  out  of  work  is  winter,  and  the  months  of  June  and  July 


Examinations  tnkc-n  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 


1HE,  nf  living  then  is  thus  given  by  witnesses : 
the  mode  01 1 t|>oWeii  proteBtant  curate,  stated,  « Provisions  were  dearer  this  summer. 
I retail  meal  ■ the  labourers  often  bought  of  me ; I am  certain  many  of  them  had  not  one 


Parish  Killashce- 
Bar.  Moyduui. 


I retail  me  , j ]iave  known  a family  of  three  or  four  live  on  a pint  of  meal, 

substanja  fnr  a jav  . 1 have  known  three  in  family  live  on  a stone  of  potatoes  for 


•d  with  cabbage,  for  a day  ; I have  known  three  in  family  live  on  a stone  . 
nftvv0  days;  such  instances  were  common.  A stone  of  potatoes  ought 


a space 


to  give  a meal 


oi  two  da^s  5^“^  stated,  that  in  winter  tile  labourer  was  not  so  badly  off,  as  it 


toibarmen. 

wns  usual  to  srow  some  com^acre  potatoes.  -,1,00  - , 

Tk.fcmiliei  of  labourers  out  of  work  do  not  beg  in  the  neighbourhood.  Some  rare  instances 
w occurred  in  the  parish  of  labourers  taking  their  families  to  distant  parts  of  the  country ; 
it  was  suspected  they  went  to  beg.  In  the  parish  no  instances  have  been  known  of  the 
women  an5  girls  being  driven  to  prostitution  where  work  fails  the  family. 

■Sie  renlv of  the  priest  to  the  query,  Are  there  any  instances  of  women  having  families 
brink  abandoned  by  their  husbands  1 was  thus : “ In  15  yearn’  experience  I knew  but  one 
instance  in  this  parish  ; a labourer  went  off,  bis  family  knew  not  whither  ; it  was  reported  he 
went  with  some  strange  woman ; lie  returned  111  a few  months.”  . 

No  cases  took  place  of  labourers  or  their  families  committing  offences  for  the  purpose 


°^There  has  been  no  instance  of  any  person  committing  theft  with  a view  to  relief  from  a state 


°^With  regard  to  the  circumstances  of  credit  that  the  labourer  is  placed  in,  the  following 
account  was  agreed  on  by  all : As  the  labourer  ill  the  country  does  not  purchase  from  day 
L 5 J — 1 I..,,  koine,  o fnw  rlnva  mil  of  work  : he  eenerallv 


to  dav  his  mode  of  living  is  but  little  affected  by  being  a few  days  out  of  work ; he  generally 
plants  some  potatoes ; as  this  stock  holds  or  runs  out  before  summer,  he  is  seldom  obliged 


Hants  some  pouuueo , «o  wu  bwwd.  --  - - , • i ■ 

o borrow  before  then  ; but  it  is  frequently  exhausted  before  the  new  potatoes  come  in,  during 
the  dear  season,  when  labour  is  scarce,  and  then  he  is  forced  to  borrow,  which  lie  effects  on 


these  terms : he  obtains  from  a dealer  a certain  quantity  of  meal,  the  price  of  which  he  is  to 
pay  at  Christmas,  that  price  is  to  be  2s.  in  advance  of  whatever  meal  rose  to  between  the 


times  of  sale  and  of  payment.  As  the  same  cause  which  drives  the  labourer  to  borrow, 
namely,  the  scarcity  of  potatoes,  causes  an  increased  demand  for  meal,  the  price  is  always  on 
the  rise  at  the  time  he  buys,  so  that  lie  has  to  pay  more  by  40  or  60,  or  perhaps  100  per 


cent.,  than  if  he  had  had  ready  money.  . , 

This  statement  was  confirmed  by  Geelan’s  account  of  his  own  case : 1 was  obliged  to 

borrow  meal  at  the  early  part  of  this  season,  I could  then  get  it  for  8s. ; it  rose  afterwards  o 
15s. ; so  I will  have  to  pay  17  s.  per  cent,  at  Christmas.” 


Ge'elan  further  stated,1  when  asked  if  the  necessary  result  of  such  a system  must  not  be  to 
keep  a labourer  constantly  in  debt,  and,  therefore,  reckless,  “ I owe  half  a year  s rent  ioi 
r - • • - J - w , h i j-i.*  T „roS  married,  la  years 


my  cabin,  and  money  for  meal ; I have  generally  been  in  debt  since  I \ 

r.  Wilson  corroborated,  by  stating,  “ I am  in  the  habit  of  employing  15  labourers,  and 
r their  condition  ; I do  not  believe  more  than  three  are  out  of  debt,  and  I am  no  sure  o 


Mr. 

know 

more 


than  one.”  The  gentlemen  and  farmers  have  not  been  in  the  custom  of  employing 
more  labourers  than  they  require  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress ; Mr.  Wilson  said  tney 
could  not  afford  it ; nor  is  there  any  system  of  co-operation  among  the  gentlemen  an  t le 
farmers  to  provide  employment  for  the  poor.  . , , 

The  wages  of  the  working  classes,  considering  the  various  demands,  were  not  considered 
as  by  any  means  admitting  the  possibility  of  the  labourer  laying  by  for  a time  when  he  could 
get  no  work.  . , 

The  witnesses  had  not  observed  whether  one  class  marries  earlier  than  another. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Carbry,  general  merchant.— Mr.  Dwyer,  churchwarden.— Mr.  Ganby,  baker,  grocer  an  ( 

spirit  dealer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hudson— Mr.  Keenagh,  baker.— Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  presbytermn 
minister.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Donogiioe,  roman-catholic  clergyman— Mr.  Williams,  town-serjeant  and  m, 

under  agent  to  Lord  Longford.  Bar 


Work  is  scarce  during  both  winter  and  summer.  In  winter,  the  general 
labourers  is  not  much  deteriorated,  potatoes  are  then  cheap ; and  thoug  ® o-ed 

has  ho  stock,  they  are  plenty  with  the  small  farmers,  and  the  wives  (who  are  ^emUy  engagea 
f traffic)  take  salt  herrings  out  to  the  country,  and  exchange  the smaU, 

former  frir  +nm  „v  „„i„Q  in  ■nnfnt.op.ft  : besides,  they  generally  have  a pig  to 


former  for  two  or  three  times  tlieir  value  in  potatoes  ; besides,  they  generally  b 
till  about  Christmas,  which  helps  them  through  the  winter.  Summer  is  the  season  ot^  _ 
0.5.  3 v 3 * 
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Aur.E-BODIED 
otjt  of  Work. 

Leinster, 

Count)'  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  Wilson  Gray,  Esq. 


tress ; there  is  no  summer  in  which  some  of  the  labourers  are  not  obliged  to  live 

on  a meal  a day,  and  that  often  very  scanty.  This  period  of  distress  lasts  f,.omOCCaS10ila% 

six  or  seven  weeks,  as  the  harvest  is  early  or  late.  The  labourer  is  genenllv  „a,mont'1 to 

acknowledging  that  he  is  reduced  to  this  state.  Both  Mr.  O’D- . and  Mr  ^ySlamedof 

seen  cases,  where  a dish  covered  over  with  a cloth  has  been  carried  out  to  him  in~tT~  ^a7e 
and  when  he  has  separated  himself  from  the  other  labourers,  as  if  to  eat,  in  order  to'6 
his  poverty;  they  added,  that  when  this  was  suspected,  the  ..tilers  have  seat  for 
divided  with  him  their  food.  , or  lllm  «< 


Union  of  Temple- 
michael  and  Rally - 
macormic. 

Bar.  Ardagh. 


The  wife  often  tells  their  distress  to  some  more  comfortable  neighbour,  to  obtain  ref  f 
children  arc  seen  loitering  about  farm-houses,  not  begging,  but  with  hunger  in  their  f 
evidently  waiting  to  be  asked.  This  has  not  the  effect  of  habituating  them  to  meu!jCe3’ ant^ 
nor  arc  the  women  or  gii-ls  ever  driven  by  their  distress  to  prostitution.  The  witnesses  k^’ 
of  no  instance  where  women  having  families  were  abandoned  by  their  husbands.  &S  new 
Some  idle  and  profligate  characters  have  committed  trifling  offences  in  order  to  be  t 
ported,  or  cured  in  prison  of  some  disease,  but  no  industrious  labourer.  rans' 

Rev.  Mr.  O’D stated,  that  in  scarce  seasons  potatoes  were  commonly  rooted  u ‘ 

the  fields,  but  he  believed  principally  by  children  to  relieve  hunger.  Mr.  G — . had  « 

hended  several  in  the  act,  and  never  knew  an  instance  where  the  intention  was  not  ratlieT 
sell  than  to  eat  them.  None  left  destitute  have  been  known  to  commit  ou trace  to  nrp  t 
starvation.  **  ‘ ent 


Those  who  arc  likely  to  get  work  soon,  and  are  known  to  he  honest,  can  obtain  meal  and 
potatoes  on  credit,  without  any  advance  in  the  price  ; if  likely  to  be  long  out  of  work  tlw 
may  perhaps  obtain  an  advance  from  some  011c  who  frequently  employs  them;  if  not’  the 
must  pawn  their  clothes  or  furniture,  or  sell  their  pig;  the  last  resource,  rather  than  resort  to 
which  they  will  almost  starve,  is  to  go  into  a distant  part  of  the  country  as  if  seeking  work, 
while  the  wife  and  children  beg.  When  credit  is  given,  the  price  in  the  town  is  not  usually 
above  the  money  price  at  the  time ; in  the  country  it  is.  * 

Lord  Longford  has,  for  each  of  the  last  two  years,  expended  from  00 1.  to  70  Z.  in  draining 
a deep  bog,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  labourers  in  the  idle  season ; no  similar  instance 
has  occurred.  A labour-rate  has  never  been  in  operation.  The  wages  of  the  labouring 
population  certainly  do  not  enable  them  to  provide  against  a want  of  work. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’D has  observed,  that  the  sons  ail'd  daughters  of  farmers  do  not  marry  so 

early  in  life  as  those  of  day-labourers ; the  cause  is,  that  the  poor  cannot  be  worse ; the 
rich  are  afraid  of  getting  into  poverty.  He  also  stated,  that  the  clergy  uniformly  recommend 
marriage  where  the  character  of  the  female  has  been  injured,  but  tluit  in  ordinary  cases  they 
are  opposed  to  early  marriages.  ’ 1 


County  Meath. 


Examinations  taken  by 
T.  Nug.  Vaughan,  Esq. 
Captain  White. 


Union  of  Clonard 
and  Killyon. 
Bar.  Upper  Moy- 
fenragh. 


Versons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Thomas  Blackall,  miller  and  farmer, — Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer.— Francis 
Dames,  esq.,  j.  v — Hugh  Donoghuh,  labourer — Patrick  Downey,  farmer— Patrick  Far- 
reel,  labourer.  Rev.  Michakt,  Flanagiian,  i\  p.  of  Coddamstown. — llcv.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  p. 
of  Clonard. — Mr.  Patrick  Gorman,  farmer — Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer.— Mr. 
Philip  Grady,  shopkeeper — Denis  IIanagan,  labourer. — Joiin  IIevey,  esq.,  large  holder  of 
land — Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Garrett  Jackson,  labourer.— Thomas 
Keever,  farmer. — Mr.  S.  Keunan,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  Monks,  labourer. — Matthew 
Mooney,  gaoler. — Matthew  Murray,  carpenter. — Edward  Murray,  gaoler. — John  H. 
Nangle,  esq.,  j.  p.— Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  vicar— Mr.  Christopher  O'Neill,  shopkeeper  and 
farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  vector  of  Castle  Carbery.— Mr.  Michael  Rickard, farmer. 

Mr.  John  Roche,  shopkeeper — James  H.  Rorice,  esq.,  j,  p. — Robert  IIynd,  esq.,  j.f.— 
Serjeant  Senior,  police. — Mr.  George  Von  Freight,  chief  constable. — Anthony  Walsh, 
labourer. 


The  only  periods  in  which  employment  is  to  be  calculated  on  are,  a month  in  spring, 
planting  potatoes,  a month  in  harvest,  and  a mouth  in  autumn,  digging  potatoes ; and  during 
other  times  the  labourers  are  often  without  one  meal  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  Hugh 
Donoghoe,  a labourer,  states,  “ During  the  unemployed  season,  I know  many  people  who 
cannot  take  food  for  24  hours;  and  if  it  was  not  for  an  odd  bit  the  Almighty  sends  from  a 
neighbour,  would  have  died  through  the  mere  dint  of  starvation.”  There  is  not  any  regular 
lund  out  of  which  they  receive  assistance. 

The  wife  and  children  of  the  unemployed  labourers  arc  mostly  driven  to  begging,  and. 
thus  are  initiated  into  mendicancy ; and  though  the  husband  docs  not  often  desert  them,  yet 
Mr.  Nanglc  remembers  two  or  three  cases  where  it  has  occurred. 

iiiero  are  many  instances  of  stealing  from  destitution.  Mr.  Flood  says,  “ I perfectly 
recollect  three  or  four  instances,  but  none  of  outrage  on  persons.” 

I hey  get  credit  for  provisions,  and  if  from  farmers  or  dealers,  they  generally  pay  from 
1 s.  Gd.  to  2 5.  more  than  market  price  for  a cwt. 

It  is  not  general  for  the  farmers  or  gentry  to  employ  more  labourers  than  they  want;  bat 
on  two  occasions  of  great  destitution  they  did  so,  averaging  two  labourers  additional  to 
every  100  acres,  and  this  gave  them  all  susteuance  for  10  weeks,  during  which  it  was  m 
operation.  Mr.  IIevey,  an  extensive  farmer  of  700  acres,  states,  “ During  the  scarce 

seasons 
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Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 


Leinster, 
County  Meath. 


T took  a number  of  labourers  into  my  employment,  and  reclaimed,  by  draining,  about 
seasons  i too  , . wjieu  it  was  discovered  by  the  landlord,  he  took  it  from  me  and 

20  acres  or  rana  > 

set  it  to  au°.t!1®rgd  perfectly  impossible  for  labourers,  considering  the  calls  upon  them  by 
, •!?  C-SntP  friends  and  relations,  to  make  a sufficient  provision  against  a want  of  work. 
freirn£n  savs  “ I cannot  tell  how  they  manage  to  live  at  all.”  The  effect  of  destitution  mK,„ 

Mr.  u ne  < j > tlie  labourer  *is  driven  to  distraction,  anxious  to  get  ardent  ,l\Nug.yanglian,  Esq. 

here.IS  iS„C";Smnorarv  relief  from  the  constant  thought  how  to  provide  for  the  day.  The  Cap.am  Wlutc. 
spirits,  0 y likewise  marry  earlier  than  others,  under  the  feeling  that  they  cannot  be 
Cse;  te  cTergy,  too,  encourage  it  to  prevent  bastardy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Gerald  Beere.-Dv.  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon.— William  Cox,  labourer. 

Curries.— Rev.  Michael  Mullen,  parish- priest.— Patrick  Murtagii,  labourer.— Henry 
O’Connor,  esq. — James  West,  esq.,  j.v. 


•Mr.  William  County  Westmeath. 


Examinations  taken  by 
'i'bos.  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Elynn,  Esq. 


Joke  and  July  in  summer,  and  January  and  February  m winter,  me  the  periods  when  Por  ,BMmcarrig 

khourers  are  without  employment,  and  111  summer  they  are  reduced  to  fewer  meals  ill  the  

Sac  The  want  of  employment  in  June  and  July  Is  to  the  last  degree  injurious  to  the 
lnhrnirer  because,  when  his  stock  of  potatoes  is  run  out,  he  is  obliged  to  dig  the  new  ones, 
though  at  that  time  scarcely  larger  than  marbles ; which  in  addition  to  being  the  very  worst  • 
food  cannot  of  course  give  him  a proper  return  to  meet  the  rent,  which  is  mostly  at  the  late 
R.nMno  if  „n,-xr  nnipli  his  Ktiick  for  the  ensuu 


Kilhrixy . 
Bar.  Moygish. 


; penou  oi  nuu-uuijm>yiucn<.  uj  -j  . — - p 

hours.  There  are  some,  but  veiy  few,  instances  of  men  abandoning  their  families  wiien 
labour  was  scarce,  and  they  did  not  wish  to  see  the  family  in  want. 

No  case  was  known  of  persons  committing  crimes  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol, 
and  there  obtaining  food  and  shelter;  yet  Mr.  Tuitc  says  he  can  m no  other  way  account 
for  the  areat  increase  of  petty  crimes : however,  he  knows  no  instance. 

Mr.  West,  j.  i\,  mentioned  that  a man  under  sentence  of  transportation  for  an  attack,  upon 
a poor  woman’s  house,  stated  to  him  that  he  was  induced  to  the  act  by  information  he 
received  that  there  was  a large  quantity  of  meal  in  the  bouse,  lie  being  m absolute  want. 

Labourers  out  of  work  get  credit  from  tlie  farmers,  otherwise  many  would  starve,  and  tlie 
provisions  thus  obtained  on  credit  are  often  at  prices  considerably  higher  than  the  ready 
money  price;  so  that  the  system  of  credit  has  a strong  tendency  to  keep  the  labourer  m debt 
and  difficulty,  which  not  unfroqucntly  produce  recklessness  and  misery,  as  it  would  be 
impossible  for  a man  to  lay  up  any  adequate  provision  against  the  time  of  non-employment. 
The  more  destitute  they  arc,  the  more  anxious  to  marry,  thinking  they  cannot  be  worse,  and 
seeing  no  chance  of  being  better.  The  clergy,  too,  encourage  marriages  m cases  ot  previous 
connexion,  and  otherwise  they  do  not  often  dissuade,  lest  immorality  may  be  the  consequence. 
To  the  question,  Can  a labouring  man  save  anything  as  a provision  for  Ins  age  or  infirmity  . 
the  labourers  present  at  tlie  examination  answered,  “ A labourer  thinks  lie  has  ma  e 
sufficient  provision  for  his  old  age  when  lie  has  reared  up  a family.  1 his  formerly  answered 
well  enough;  but  now  the  young  men,  as  soon  as  they  grow  up,  go  off  to  America,  an 
leave  the  old  to  beg.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Conlon.— Rev.  T.  Caulfield,  rector.— Michael  1’inney,  beggar.— Patrick  Geragiitv. 
-ltev.  J.  Kearney,  v.  v.— Peggy  Kiernon,  beggar,  with  three  children,  her  husband  begging 
with  three  more  in  another  part  of  the  country. — Mr.  Charles  Lennon,  farmer.  Mr.  Philip 
Lenon,  farmer. — John  Miaus,  labourer. —John  Monveal,  miller. — Thomas  Stubbs,  esq.,  j.  r.  o . 
Cork,  residing  here. 

J.  Monveal  says,  “ From  December  until  tlie  1st  of  April  is  the  period  at  which  a portion 
of  the  labourers  are  out  of  work.  Almost  every  labourer  lias  about  one  rood  of  gioun  01 
his  potatoes,  for  which  he  pays  1 /.  15s.:  this  will  produce  nine  barrels  of  potatoes,  eaci 
barrel  containing  42  stone.  A family  of  five  will  consume  three  stone  per  day ; at  that  rate, 
the  produce  will  support  them  until  the  1st  of  April,  when  employment  begins,  lhe  retuse 
of  their  meals,  with  ab  out  5 s.  worth  of  bran,  will  fatten  a pig,  which  cost  them  about  6 s.,  an 
which  when  fat  will  not  sell  for  more  now  than  2 1.,  which  is  Gs.  less  than  the  cost  o a pig 
and  the  rent  of  the  potato-ground : the  rent  of  the  cabin  is  1 1-  For  the  three  siimmei 
months,  about  half  the  number  of  labourers  are  employed  at  8 d.  per  day,  on  an  averag  . 
•The  potatoes  are  then,  on  an  average,  3J  d.  per  stone,  rising  at  times  to  6 a.;  so  tna  » Y 
consume  three  stone  per  day,  the  cost  of  potatoes  alone  will  be  10^-,  which,  no  in  6 
Sundays,  is  much  more  than  his  earnings,  and  leaving  no  provision  for  the  cabin-re  • y 
are  then  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to  one  stone  per  day,  and  makeup  the 
cabbage  (a  little  plot  of  which  he  got  with  the  cabin)  or  weeds,  &c.  They  will  not  J° 
to  beg,  because  they  have  a spirit  above  that.  I often  went  into  a labourer  s house,  and 
0-5-  3 f 4 lsaW 


Parish  Benowen. 
Bar.  Kilkenny, 
West. 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thus.  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 


I saw  the  children  crying ; the  father  was  there,  but  had  nothing  to  give  them  and 
get  no  work.” — (Monveal,  with  whom  all  concur.)  ’ cou“* 

The  most  destitute  classes  invariably  marry  the  earliest ; those  who  are  accustom  h 
comfort  will  not  marry  without  fortune.  a 

The  best  situation  for  a man  to  be  in  is  as  a farmer’s  boy;  but  they  get  tired  of  that 
wish  to  have  a house  of  their  own.  To  keep  one,  they  must  have  wives  to  take  car  f 
them,  particularly  to  assist  in  collecting  manure*for  the  con-acre : for  this  purpose  °f 
child  a man  has  over  10  is  an  advantage  to  him.  ’ very 


Parish  Castle torun 
Delvin. 

Bar.  Delvin. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Joseph  Fitzgerald,  p.  p. — Laurence  Lloyd  Henry,  esq.  j.  p. — Mr.  Michael  Hope,  farmer 

— Rev.  Robert  A.  Martin,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  James  Seery,  farmer Robert  Morqas 

Tigiie,  esq.,  j.  p. — The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county. 

All  labourers,  especially  those  residing  in  the  village  of  Castletown  Delvin,  which  is  the 
property  of  an  absentee,  are  a portion  of  the  year  without  wovk,  generally  from  November 
until  March,  or  later. 

They  must  necessarily  depend  upon  casual  employment  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor  • 
this,  however,  is  not  the  worst  season  of  the  year,  potatoes  being  then  plenty,  though  they 
are  sometimes  bad.  There  is  no  fund  to  afford  assistance.  J 

When  out  of  work  and  food,  the  wife  and  children  are  necessarily  obliged  to  be°-  about 
the  neighbourhood,  and  are  thus  habituated  to  mendicaucy.  The  women  and  o-irls  are 
perhaps,  in  a few  cases  driven  to  prostitution,  but  not  generally.  There  are  but  few  instances 
of  women  having  families  being  abandoned  by  their  husbands. 

Two  of  the  witnesses  thought  that  there  were  some  few,  but  very  rare  instances,  where 
able-bodied  persons  and  their  families  had  committed  trifling  offences  for  the  purpose  of 
being  sent  to  prison  to  obtain  food  and  shelter.  Mr.  Hope  thought  no  such  cases  had 
occurred,  but  had  heard  labourers  say  it  would  be  better  for  them  to  steal  a sheep  and  be 
transported,  being  supported  in  the  meantime  iu  gaol.  In  instances  such  as  the  above,  both 
they  and  their  children  must  be  greatly  demoralized.  Those  who  have  been  once  driven  to 
the  shelter  of  a prison,  seldom  return  to  industrious  habits. 

Persons  are  sometimes  guilty  of  robberies  to  relieve  themselves  from  destitution,  and 
some  cases  are  known  to  enable  them  to  emigrate  to  America : such  crimes  are,  however,, 
not  generally  committed  by  those  most  in  want.  Society  suffers  more  by  the  demoralization 
thus  created  than  it  would  by  affording  them  a direct  subsistence. 

Those  who  are  without  work  frequently  obtain  provisions  on  credit ; “ but  this,”  said 
Mr.  Hope,  “ is  not  so  much  the  case  as  formerly,  which  is  one  reason  of  the  increase  of 
vagrancy.”  The  price  charged  is  generally  about  a fourth  more  than  the  money-price  at 
the  time  when  the  credit  is  given ; the  labourer,  in  such  cases,  is  necessarily  kept  in  debt, 
and  rendered  reckless. 

All  the  witnesses,  except  Lord  W , did  not  believe  that  gentlemen  or  fanners  em- 
ployed more  labourers  than  they  required,  in  order  to  relieve  distress.  Lord  W said  that 

Mr.  R.  Fetherston,  lately  deceased,  did  so,  and  that  his  death,  therefore,  would  cause  an  irre- 
parable loss.  All  agreed  that  on  absentee  estates  there  were  no  instances  of  this  practice. 
A labour-rate  has  never  been  in  operation. 

The  labouring  classes  are  rendered  reckless  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  destitution. 
Those  who  have  a little  property  are  more  cautious  in  marrying  than  the  poor;  the  latter 

say  they  cannot  be  worse.  Lord  W attributes  the  improvident  marriages  in  Ireland 

to  the  habitual  interference  of  the  priests  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  roman-catholic 
population. 

In  cases  of  previous  connexion,  the  clergy  always  encourage  early  marriages ; but  the 

three  witnesses  agreed  that  in  no  other  case  did  they  do  so.  Lord  W , however,  never 

knew  of  an  instance  where  a roman-catholic  priest  dissuaded  from  any  marriage;  he 
remarked,  “ "W  bether  an  exuberant  population  are  to  be  employed  or  to  languish,  to  live  or 
starve,  the  priests  consider  numbers  as  their  boast  and  pride,  and  as  the  source  of  their  newly 
assumed  political  power ; and  thus  it  is  a struggle  between  proprietors  and  the  craft  of 
influences  foreign  to  industry,  and  favouring  the  never-failing  sources  of  distress  and 
poverty.  In  the  meantime  it  is  the  policy  of  the  law  to  side  with  the  fraudulent  sub-division 
of  land  and  bad  cultivation:  scarcity  and  periodically  recurring  famines  are  the  necessary 
consequences.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Castlepollurd. 
Bar.  Demi/ore. 


Rev.  John  Burke,  p.  p. — Rev.  Adolphus  Drought,  protestant  curate. — William  Fagan,  farmer. 
—Mr.  Simon  Fagan,  farmer.— Thomas  Halpin,  farmer.— Captain  Pakenham,  j.  p.— William 
Dutton  Pollard,  esq.,  j.  p.— -Nicohlas  Rieve,  farmer. 


During  a considerable  portion  of  winter,  and  in  midsummer,  many  of  the  labourers  are 
out  of  work,  and  although  in  winter  they  have  some  stock  of  potatoes,  in  summer  they _ a 
most  wretched.  Mr.  Fagan  stated  that  he  knew  a person  last  July  to  have  lived  on  tnre 
quarts  of  meal  for  11  days.  . 
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Thpv  are  driven  by  necessity  to  begging,  but  generally  go  to  a distance  for  that  purpose, 
d thus  their  children  are  habituated  in  great  numbers  to  mendicancy,  although  it  does 
t ften  occur  that  the  girls  are  driven  to  prostitution.  In  the  parish  there  are  five  in- 
duces of  women  having  families  being  abandoned  by  their  husbands. 

There  are  no  instances  of  their  going  to  gaol  to  obtain  food  and  shelter.  An  anxiety  to 
relieve  themselves  from  destitution  did  not  appear  to  be  the  cause  that  stimulates  to  robberies, 
though  they  are  often  driven  to  thefts. 

Thev  get  credit  from  the  farmers  generally  at  market  prices,  but  sometimes  at  one-fourth 
more  than  the  price,  and  thus  being  for  the  most  part  in  debt,  and  unable  to  extricate  them- 
selves they  necessarily  become  reckless. 

Farmers  and  gentlemen  also  often  employ  more  labourers  than  they  actually  require,  but 
never  on  absentees  estates.  # 

Considering  the  wages  of  working  people  m the  parish,  and  the  various  calls  to  be 
supplied,  it  was  degmed  impossible  for  them  to  lay  up  for  the  time  when  they  had  no 

W°Th'e  more  destitute,  and  therefore  the  move  reckless,  marry  younger  than  those  who  have 
comforts ; their  usual  language  is,  they  cannot  be  worse. 

In  cases  of  previous  connexion  only,  and  then  if  the  woman’s  character  is  otherwise  good, 
the  clergy  advise  marriage. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Alexander,  rector. — Rev.  John  Curran,  p.  p. — George  M.  T.  Drought,  esq.,  police 
magistrate.— Matthew  Keeffe,  farmer. — David  Moore,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Purdon,  esq. 

The  periods  of  the  year  during  which  a great  portion  of  the  labourers  are  unemployed, 
are,  the  winter,  and  from  May  to  July ; during  these  periods  they  very  frequently  suffer 
very  great  distress,  “ often  starving  on  one  meal  a day.”  Mr.  Purdon  said,  “ The  winter 
is  not  the  worst  time,  as  every  man  lias  a stock  of  potatoes,  which  generally  lasts  till 
May;”  but  from  that  time  until  July,  when  the  new  potatoes  come  in,  there  is  very  great 
distress. 

There  is  110  regular  fund  for  giving  relief.  In  some  instances,  when  the  labourers  are 
so  distressed,  their  families  beg  until  employment  recommences.  Instances  of  women  with 
children  being  deserted  by  their  husbands  are  extremely  rare.  Instances  have  been  known 
of  persons  having  committed  trifling  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  prison,  in 
order  that  they  may  obtain  food  and  shelter. 

Those  who  are  out  of  work  frequently  obtain  provisions  on  credit,  and  at  a price  mate- 
rially above  the  rate  of  the  market.  This  system,  Matthew  Keeffe  said,  is  very  injurious  to 
the  labourer,  but  he  cannot  do  without  it. 

Sometimes  in  very  scarce  seasons  the  gentry  employ  more  labourers  than  they  require, 
from  a desire  to  relieve  distress,  but  it  is  not  a custom  do  so. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  labouring  classes  to  make  any  provision  against  a want  of  work. 
There  is  often  a great  recklessness  observable  among  them,  particularly  with  regard  to  mar- 
riage. Those  who  are  most  destitute  marry  earliest,  to  which,  in  cases  of  previous  con- 
nexion, the  clergy  encourage  them,  but  in  no  other  case. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Arabin,  esq,,  j.  p — Dr.  Bewley,  'physician,  &c. — Cutiihert  Clibborn,  esq.,  j.  r — 
Daniel  Cluffy,  labourer. — Joseph  Morton  Daly,  esq. — Mr.  George  Dixon,  farmer. — Mr. 
Egan,  landholder. — Mr.  Barney  Farrell,  farmer. — Patrick  Kennedy,  labourer. — Hugh 
Lanigan,  farmer. — Rev.  Patrick  Lee,  parish  priest. — Mr.  John  Lowe,  farmer. — Mr.  Edward 
Meares,  farmer. — Patrick  Mulvanny,  labourer — Rev.  William  O’Brien,  roman-catholic 
curate — Rev.  Arthur  Rolleston,  protestant  rector. — Mr.  Charles  Sweeney,  farmer. 

^There  is  scarcely  any  employment  from  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of 
- *n  May  all  are  employed  in  planting  potatoes  either  for  themselves  or  the  farmers, 
sev  arveS*:  !jnany  are  unemployed,  as  all  then  work  for  hire.  A witness  said,  “ During  the 
• V,tn  months  from  March  to  November,  the  majority  get  on  an  average  not  two  days  work 
m the  week,  at  wages  averaging  (id.  per  day.” 

fields'  anC*  ■ t^ie  fa?’mers  said,  “ When  the  potatoes  are  dug  out,  they  go  over  the 
_•  ag^!f  an<^  °ut  with  their  hands  all  the  small  potatoes,  turning  up  the  ground  as 
^ HiTh  T ’ w^en  these  are  all  gone,  their  wives  must  beg  for  them.” 
suDDorf  ,niSan  says,  “ At  some  seasons  men  often  entreat  to  be  allowed  to  work  for  their 
exceDtf- T6  j * couid  produce  40  persons  who  made  no  stipulations  with  their  employers 
fivincri  °+k  ° ■ anytbing  else  they  may  wish  to  give  them;  this  year  I could  get  men 

i„n  Parisb,  not  strangers,  to  cut  mv  harvest  for  their  food  alone.  ■ I was  ashamed  to 

6di a day Md  *>"*  support- 

to  work! , enn.edy>  formerly  weaver,  now  a labourer,  says,  “ Three  years  ago  I was  very  glad 
Potato  v s at  6d.  a day  without  food ; I had  a wife  and  child..  I got  one  day  a single 
0 , ’ wtucn  I brought  home  to  my  child  to  keep  it  from  starving.  T was  at  one  time 
'a'  3 g hard 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Leinster, 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Eso. 
James  O'Fiynn.E^q. 

Par.  Castlepollard. 
Bar.  Demiforc. 


Parish  Kilivcan. 
Bar.  Farbitl. 


Town  of  Mnate. 
Bar.  Clonlonan. 
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Able-bodied  hard  at  work  and  48  hours  without  food,  except  one  potato,  and  I tried  to  ‘ hill  +1, 

out  or  Woiuc.  vvith  water.’  I could  get  nothiug,  as  I had  overdrawn  my  wanes  • none  of  16  r?er 

r~  begged  anything  then,  except  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Rolleston,  who5 gave  mv  amily 

County  Westmeath.  ^ mc  foo,d  1 .00uld, (,‘I0t  f*  ilt  stonaaclt  Had  closed  up  against  ft*'  it 

J spade  often  feu  from  my  hand  on  the  potato  ridge  from  weakness.  [ did  not  send  ■ 

;o  beg,  I would  starve  rather  than  do  so  in  our  own  country,  and  when  we  were  driven  to 't 


Examinations  taken  by  w- 

Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  we  went  to  the  Queen’s  County.’1 
James  O’FlynD,  Esq.  ™ ' ' 


The  labourers  often  get  credit,  in  most  instances  at  an  increase  of  from  ost 
cent.  " 10  4 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Town  of  Mullingar. 
Bar.  Moyashel  and 
Mag/i  evader  nan. 


William  Battie,  farmer.— John  Boylon,  labourer.— John  Bracken,  farmer  and  road  cont 

—Rev.  Michael  Browne,  rector.— James  Doherty,  cooper Mr.  Edward  FieldijT 

governor  of  gaol.— Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbytcrian  minister — Michael  Glin,  labourer.-JcT’ 
M ‘Garry,  shopkeeper— Rev.  James  MacLaugiilin,  c.  c.—  Richard  Mears,  turnkey -Ifr 
William  Middleton,  apothecary— Mr.  Mort  Mahon,  shopkeeper— George  Reeves^  L 
keeper.— James  Ring,  farmer.— Peter  Wallian,  shopkeeper, — Robert  Walsh,  cotton  weaver 
and  labourer. 


James  Doherty  says,  “ There  is  scarcely  any  employment  from  October  to  Mav  I am 
a cooper,  and  can  earn  at  the  best  but  Is.  (id.  a day  for  three  or  four  days  in  the  week 
from  May  to  October.  I may  have  that  one  week,  and  not  1 s.  the  next.  From  October  to 
May  I can  scarcely  earn  anything,  as  there  is  no  butter  made  then,  and  I cannot  sell  mv 
firkms.  I have  five  children,  the  eldest  a boy  of  18  years,  and  not  able  to  earn  anythin/ 
They  very  seldom  get  enough  to  eat,  but  we  arc  satisfied  with  whatever  we  can  o-et  * 1 woufd 
be  well  content  with  Is.  6 d.  a day,  and  would  rather  fast  half  the  day  than  “be  confined” 
Michael  Glynn  gives  the  following  statement : “ I often  have  not  worked  a simple  dav  in  the 
winter  quarter.  I did  not  get  one  day  last  winter,  and  spent  the  time  in  collect^  manure 
for  myself.  While  the  potatoes  last,  we  live  on  them ; when  they  are  out,  we  act  credit  ” 
The  following  evidence  was  given  by  Robert  Walsh,  weaver  and  labourer:  “ 

“ About  20  years  since  I could  earn  at  my  trade  5.9.  a day ; 15  years  ago  4s.,  and  10  years 
since  about  1 s.  6 d.  per  day.  I have  done  nothing  at  all  these  last,  three  years,  but  for  about 
two  months  last  winter,  when  I earned  0 d.  per  day.  I have  a wife  and  three  children  and 
now  live  mostly  by  going  among  the  neighbours  and  working  for  my  food.  If  I get  a day’s 
work  from  one,  should  the  next  day  come  wet,  lie  will  not  perhaps  turn  me  out  eutirely. 
JMy  wife  draws  water  through  the  town,  and  will  get  perhaps  a stone  or  half  a stone  of 
potatoes  to  bring  home  at  night  to  the  children.  I pay  4 d.  a week  rent  for  a house;  I have 
no  bed,  but  a little  straw,  and  the  roof  is  so  bad,  that  whenever  it  rains  hard  at  night  we  are 
obliged  to  get  up,  the  floor  and  bed  being  flooded.  I cannot  now  earn  more  than  6 d.  a week, 
do  what  I will.  I here  is  no  prospect  of  employment  until  March.  I do  not  know  how  to 
get  oil  till  then;  it  is  all  chance.  I am  six  weeks  on  the  church  books,  and  get  lOd.  a week. 
We  can  never  get  more  than  two  meals  a day  of  potatoes ; a man  may  cat  three,  and  be  poor 
enough.  During  the  last  summer  we  had  often  but  one  meal  a day;  we  could  never  get 
through,  but  that  my  wife’s  mother,  who  is  old,  and  not  ashamed  to  do  so,  went  to  beg 
through  the  country.  I would  sooner  starve  than  do  so  myself.  I never  did  beg  from  any 
one  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  who  often  gave  me  a couple  of  shillings.  I have  not  a second 
shirt,  and  have  had  this  coat  these  five  years,  and  do  not  know  how  to  get  another. 
1 got  some  weaving  to  do  last  winter,  but  on  New  Year’s-day  got  sick,  spitting  blood ; it  was 
brought  on  by  perspiring  at  my  work,  and  getting  cold  in  my  cold  house.  I lost  the  work, 
as  I was  three  months  sick ; it  would  have  continued  six  months.  There  is  nothing  doing 
now  m that  way.  I was  supported  in  my  illness  by  my  mother-in-law  begging,  and  got 
nothing  to  do  at  my  trade  since.  Dr.  Middleton  told  me  I could  be  very  well  if  I had  pro- 
per food  ; the  last  I had  was  a potato  and  bit  of  salt  herring.” 

George  Reeves  says,  “ I know  a man  who  used  to  go  into  the  country  to  cut  sticks  by  the 
way,  m order  that  he  may  he  put  into  gaol.”  Robert  Mears,  turnkey,  says,  " I knew  that 
™an  >.  usec*  *0  go  in  every  winter  for  his  support ; he  was  transported  since  for  felony.” 
I tie  Assistant  Commissioners  visited  the  county  gaol,  where  Mr.  Fielding,  the  governor, 
gave  us  the  names  of  25  individuals,-)-  mostly  young  persons,  and  of  both  sexes,  who  within  the 


This  remark  was  elicited  by  the  fact  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  having  observed  that  the 
witness  estimated  the  quantity  of  food  necessary  for  the  support  of  his  family  at  a sum  much  less  than 
ey  cou  conceive  to  be  sufficient.  On  being  pressed  on  this  point,  it  became  evident  that  be  abso- 
lutely did  not  know  how  much  food  his  family  (if  sufficiently  fed)  should  consume,  but,  through  long 
habit,  was  (as  he  said  himself)  “ satisfied  with  whatever  lie  could  get.”  A remark  made  at  a subse- 
quent conversation,  by  a respectable  individual,  well  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes, 
will  perfectly  illustrate  the  foregoing  obseivations ; “ You  are  not  to  consider  the  people  here  as  in- 
sufficiently fed,  because  they  consume  less  food  than  those  of  the  same  rank  in  England ; the  fact  is, 
they  are  accustomed  to  require  less." 

t + T1.‘t  "8  tl,e  of  these  persons  :_Patrick  Byrne,  John  O’Flyn,  Mathew  Lynch, 

James  Magltn,  Patrick  Monaghan,  John  I-Iorley,  James  Doherty,  James  Berne,  John  Walker,  fttrel 
Berne  Mtcliael  Coranch,  Robert  Mathews,  Anne  Lalor.  Elizabeth  Ward,  Bridget  Boiler,  Mery  BnM, 
Mary  Brogan,  Elizabeth  Medcalf,  Edward  C.aven,  Julio  Leonard,  Elizabeth  Barry,  Mary  Maxwell, 
Bridget  Fahey,  Mary  Muriagh,  paid  Mary  Qninn. 
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0 months  had  committed  minor  offences,  chiefly,  as  he  believed,  to  obtain  the  food 
I y[er  of  the  prison.  One  fine  lad  of  17  yearn  old  was  particularly  pointed  out  to 
aud  s,avin0.  been  committed  on  the  preceding  day  for  stealing  a fowl,  avowedly  with  that 
uS  as,])e  ]iaj  been  there  before  for  several  months) ; and  when  we  contrasted  the  plenty, 
deanliness  and  comfort  of  the  gaol  with  the  wretchedness  of  the  cabins,  we  could  not  be 

aStTohn1Bracken,  road  contractor,  says,  “ I employ  many  men  at  road  work.  I get  contracts 
f m the  grand  jury.  I am  paid  myself  but  three  times  a year,  and  never  till  the  work  is 
,°  1 pay  the  men  in  provision,  chiefly  meal,  which  I get  on  credit  myself,  2 s.  or  3 s. 

bove  the  market  price,  which  advance  I charge  to  the  men.  I give  them  10  cl.  a day,  but 
of  course  deducting  the  3 s.  a cwt.  additional  which  they  must  pay  for  meal,  it  is  much 
less  • they  prefer  potatoes,  but  are  obliged  to  take  meal,  as  it  is  easier  to  be  had  and  less 
liable  to  waste.”  Marriages  take  place  much  earlier  among  the  most  destitute  than  any  other 
class.  Rev.  Joseph  Gibson  said,  “ Those  who  have  nothing  are  by  far  the  least  cautious  in 
taking  on  themselves  the  burthen  of  a family ; they  often  marry  and  have  not  6 d.  the  next 
momma-  •”  and  the  answer  to  any  remonstrance  invariably  is,  “ We  cannot  be  worse.”  Those 
who  have  some  property  will  not  marry  without  a portion,  or  a woman  whose  careful  qualities 
are  considered  equal  to  one.  Persons  are  also  induced  to  marry  with  the  hope  of  having  a 
family  to  support  them  when  they  have  become  old  and  infirm  : as  was  said,  “ they  consider 
that  when  they  have  brought  up  a family,  they  have  made  a provision  for  their  old  age.” 
Formerly  it  was  a certain  provision,  but  now  the  difficulty  of  support  is  so  great  they  are 
often  obliged  to  beg.  


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Charles  Browne,  m.  a.,  Wilson’s  Hospital,  protestant  clergyman. — Owen  Daly,  esq.,  magis- 
trate.— James  Dowling,  r.  p — Mr.  James  Flanagan,  farmer. — Mr.  George  Gibson,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Denis  Kane,  farmer. — Mr.  Tiiomas  Moore,  farmer. — Sir  Henry  Percy  Nugent,  bart., 
magistrate — Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate. 

Mr.  Young  thought  that  half  the  labourers  were  unemployed  six  months  in  the  year ; 
Mr.  Gibson,  two  months ; Mr.  Dowling,  three  months.  They  are  not,  however,  reduced  to 
fewer  meals  in  the  day,  as  every  man  has  a store  of  potatoes. 

Their  wives  and  children  do  not  beg.  Neither  they  nor  their  families  have  committed 
offences  in  order  to  he  sent  to  prison,  nor  have,  they  been  guilty' of  stealing  to  relieve  them- 
selves from  want,  or  committed  outrages  on  person  or  property  for  that  purpose. 

Credit  is  given  to  those  who  are  out  of  work,  hut  for  tins  they  pay  very  deal-. 

Gentlemen  and  farmers,  at  seasons  of  particular  distress,  employ  more  labourers  than  they 
require.  On  one  occasion,  when,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Browne,  this  course  was  adopted, 
“ distress  was  entirely  banished  thereby.”  It  would  bo  impossible  for  the  labouring  popu- 
lation to  make  any  provision  against  want  of  work  ; by  the  destitution  to  which  they  are 
constantly  exposed,  they  must  necessarily  be  rendered  reckless.  This  feeling  leads  the 
most  destitute  to  marry  earlier  than  any  other  class,  since  they  cannot  suffer  more  by  any 
change  of  circumstances.  They  often  say,  “ they  could  not  be  worse.”  Those  who  are  better 
off  are  more  cautious  in  thus  connecting  themselves.  An  instance  was  given  where  a man 
with  some  little  property  refused  to  marry  a woman,  otherwise  unobjectionable,  because  she 
had  none.  The  clergy  always  encourage  early  marriages  in  cases  ot‘  previous  connexion. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  John  Booker,  Killuren  parsonage. — Mr.  John  Dalton,  farmer,  Foulke’s  Mill. — Mr.  John 
Lett,  farmer,  Kilgevin. — Rev.  Charles  D.  Ogle,  Clonmore  Cottage. — Rev.  John  N.  Stokes, 
Castlebridge,  protestant  curate. 

From  the  1st  of  June  till  the  middle  of  August  a portion  of  the  labourers  are  out  of  work, 
unng  which  period  they  are  reduced  to  two  scanty  meals  a day.  There  is  no  regular  fund 
for  their  assistance.  2 

When  out  of  work,  the  smaller  number  of  the  wives  and  children  beg  through  the  neigh - 
ournood;  and  when  they  once  begin  they  stick  to  it,  and  get  bad  habits.  Women  having 
before  316  never  ^^doned  by  their  husbands  through  distress,  if  not  inclined  to  do  so 

No  instance  is  known  of  able-bodied  persons  having  committed  trifling  offences  for  the 
ma^hSe  °*  sent  to  prison  in  order  to  obtain  food  and  shelter,  but  it  is  thought  such 
Wit  176  oc1du^rec*‘  ff  a man  had  not  a very  strong  mind,  it  must  do  a great  deal  of  harm. 

t“’nk  that  those  driven  to  a prison  do  not  often  return  to  industrious  habits,  and 
of  an  -,11  ^ave  them  before.  Persons  will  not  consent  to  starve,  when  by  the  commission 
n illegal  act  they  obtain  the  shelter  of  such  a place.  One  of  the  witnesses  does  not  think 
man  ought ; he  would  steal  a loaf  himself  rather. 

^ y e.instances  may  have  occurred  of  persons  having  been  guilty  of  robberies,  with  a view 
the  th?rnselves/rom  a state  of  destitution ; but  none  know  of  outrage  on  persons  for 

Mr  I)nU°Se  °I  Pleveut'ng  starvation ; nothing  but  real  hunger  would  induce  a man  to  do  so. 
• aiton  often  wonders  that  people  are  so  honest,  and  many  of  them  so  very  poor.  Those 
3s2  who 
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who  are  out  of  work  and  are  honest,  obtain  provisions  on  credit  till  they  are  ao-ain 
in  both  country  and  town,  chiefly  from  the  employers ; but  in  many  cases  it  would 
In  most  cases  they  are  not  charged  materially  above  the  money  prices ; but  whe*3 
got  from  hucksters,  they  are,  especially  in  summer ; under  such  circumstances  the*  lb  'tls 
is  constantly  in  difficulties,  with  little  hope  of  extricating  himself.  ’ abourer 

Some  gentlemen  may,  but  the  farmers  in  general  cannot  afford  to  employ  more  w l 
than  they  really  want,  from  a wish  to  alleviate  the  distressed.  There  is  no-7  such  tl  • men 
labour-rate  in  operation  here.  A man  who  gets  G d.  a day  and  his  diet  may  be  enabled^  1 
a sufficient  provision  against  a want  of  work ; but  a man  who  is  paid  entirely  in  moiiey^"113^ 
In  town  the  labouring  people  are  rendered  reckless  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  dJtit!?01, 
but  not  so  in  the  country.  Small  farmers  marry  earlier  than  other  classes  • the  cottie  10D’ 
not,  from  want  of  any  sufficiency  in  prospect.  ’ er  Can' 

A reckless  people,  or  those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  comfort,  seeino-  the  impossihTh, 
of  greater  misery,  are  careless  in  contracting  improvident  marriage.  a ^ DUlty 
They  commit  a kind  of  murder  in  that  way,  not  one  day  having  plenty  or  enough  of  an 
thing.  Those  who  are  well  off,  who  know  some  comfort,  calculate  more;  that  is  the  m 
who  has  from  20  to  30  acres.  The  clergy,  in  case  of  previous  connexion,  encourage  PJ!! 
marnage.  5 1 

The  rates  of  wages,  with  diet  Gd.,  and  10  d.  without;  a good  workman  may  reckon  on 

employment  at  such  rate  from  two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  year. 

In  many  instances,  where  he  has  not  land,  the  labourer’s  wife  and  children  are  often  forced 
to  beg,  from  his  inability  to  support  them  on  such  wages.  The  small  bits  of  land  are  set  at 
double  the  large  farms. 

The  largest  number  in  family  known  to  derive  their  entire  support  from  such  rate  with 
ordinary  prices  of  food  and  land,  five,  not  more ; their  food  consists  in  potatoes  and  butter 
milk,  of  which  they  seldom  get  enough ; their  children  are  very  often  so  destitute  of  clothing 
as  to  be  prevented  by  shame  from  going  out  of  doors.  ^ 

The  lowest  wages  on  which  a man  with  three  children  could  maintain  himself  throughout 
the  year,  without  land,  10  d.  per  day.  0 

The  usual  rent  charged  per  acre  to  the  cottier,  when  manured,  from  G l.  to  8 1,  without 


Parishes  Kilcor- 
mad r,  Gorey,  Clough 
and  Leskinfere. 
Bar.  Gorey. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Bolton,  esq.,  town  of  Gorey.— John  P.  Bhownrigg,  esq.,  Barnadowen Rev.  J.  0. 

Moore,  Leskinfere  Glebe,  Camolin. — Captain  Owen,  Millmount.— Major  Owen,  Woodlands. 

There  is  less  work  for  labourers  in  winter  than  in  summer,  but  they  are  not  therefore 
__  reduced  to  fewer  meals  in  the  day,  for  they  generally  have  a sufficiency  of  potatoes  from 
autumn  until  the  end  of  spring.  There  is  no  regular  fund  out  of  which  they  receive 
assistance. 

When  out  of  work  and  food,  the  wife  and  children  go  about  the  neighbourhood  to  beg, 
which  of  course  habituates  to  mendicancy  a large  portion  of  the  rising  population.  Women 
and  girls  are  not  often  driven  to  prostitution  on  the  failure  of  work  in  the  family.  Women 
having  families  are  very  seldom  abandoned  by  their  husbands. 

.An  instance  has  not  been  heard  of  able-bodied  persons  and  their  families  committing  minor 
offences,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  such  food  and  shelter  as  a prison  affords.  Persons  who 
have  been  once  driven  to  take  shelter  in  a prison,  in  many  instances  return  to  industrious 
habits.  It  does  not  seem  credible  that  any  such  case  can  arise,  where  a person  would  be 
placed  in  the  alternative  of  starving  or  of  committing  an  illegal  act  to  obtain  the  shelter  and 
food  of  a prison. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  known  persons  reduced  to  one  meal  a day  who  had  an  opportunity  of 
stealing  food,  yet  did  not  do  so.  Those  who  have  been  left  destitute  have  Dot  been  guilty 
07  °n  Per®°.n  ^01'  purpose  of  preventing  starvation. 

Ci edit  for  provisions  to  persons  out  of  work  for  a time  is  given  both  in  country  and  towD, 
and  generally  by  their  employers.  The  loan-fund  system  is  rapidly  doing  away  with  the 
custom  of  individuals  lending.  When  provisions  are  given  on  credit,  it  is  not  usual  to  sell 
them  materially  higher  than  the  money  price.  Usurious  charges  are  considered  shameful: 
they  are  scarcely  ever  made  except  to  those  who  are  employed  at  county  work,  who  can 
always  afford  it.  The  instances  are  not  manv  where  a labourer,  from  getting  credit,  is 
kept  so  constantly  in  debt,  and  with  so  little  hope  of  extricating  himself,  that  he  becomes 
reckless.  • 

The  gentry  occasionally  employ  more  labourers  than  they  actually  require,  in  order  to 
relieve  distress,  but  the  farmers  do  not.  There  never  has  been  here  a labour-rate  in  opera- 
tion. It  is  not  thought  that  the  wages  of  labourers,  considering  the  calls  upon  them  by  their 
destitute  relations  and  friends,  can  possibly  admit,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  of  their  laying 
by  a sufficient  provision  against  a want  of  work.  The  labouring  classes  do  not  become 
reckless  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  destitution  through  the  want  of  employment  or  hign 
prices  of  provisions.  The  cottiers  and  small  farmers  marry  earlier  than  the  other  classes. 
A reckless  people,  or  a people  who  have  little  knowledge  of  comfort,  and  seeing  the  possi- 
bility of  greater  misery,  are  reckless  in  contracting  improvident  marriages ; and  in  propor- 
tion to  the  wretchedness  of  the  working  classes  are  they  inclined  or  disinclined  to  early  or3  " 
riage,  for  those  who  have  been  always  well  off,  and  have  experienced  some  comfort,  aie 
undoubtedly  less  disposed  to  marriage  than  those  who  have  never  known  anything  0 ^ 
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1 dness  The  clergy  encourage  early  marriages  in  case  of  previous  connexion, 
extreme  wretcne  ^ ^ ^ with  diet,  and  without  diet,  from  i)d.  to  10  d.  in  the  country; 

The  rate  of  wage  ^ Jtowns  . an(j  from  the  beginning  of  August  till  the  beginning  of 

it  is  somewhat  o ^ work  at  such  prices.  Agricultural  employment  is  as  great  now 
May,  the,maj  Thev  are  not  frequently  obliged  to  send  a part  of  a large  family  to  beg  front 
as  formerly.  J tkem  011  such  wages,  for  nearly  all  can  get  employment  three  days  in 
inability  to  supp  ,g  ^ considerable  demand  for  female  labour.  Nine  is  the  largest  number 
the  week,  ana  known  t0  derive  their  support  from  such  wages ; their  only  food  is  potu- 
n family,  wit  ‘ ’haye  tw0  or  three  meals  a day.  The  children  are  not  frequently  so 


f 3 ’which  they  have  two  or  three  meals  a day. 

toes,  01  .J  as  to  be  prevented  by  shame  from  going  out  of  doors, 

destitute  0 ^ jowest  wages  upon  which  a man  could  support  himself,  a wife  and 

Tenpence  a y year  without  land.  From  0 l.  to  10 l.  per  acre  is  the  usual 


throughout  the  year  without  ... 

three  cnuui  , ^ tenant  wben  the  land  is  given  to  him  manured,  but  sometimes  it  is 

rent  chaige  of  ^ certain  quantity  of  manure  agreed  to  be  used  on  the  ground.  In  ' 
epe  1 house  is  not  supposed  to  bo  given  with  the  ground.  There  is  not  one  pawn- 
Snker  S.  district.  There  is  a savings’  bank  in  the  town  for  the  c ' 
hood.  The  deposits  for  the  last  half  year  amounted  to  9,441 l.  14  s. 


Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 

Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens.Esq. 
W.T.M'Cullagli,  Esq. 

Parishes  Kilcor- 
tnach,  G ora/,  Clough 
and  Lcskinfere. 
Bar.  Gorei/. 


Persons  ioho  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Devereux,  esq.,  merchant,  Wexford;— Rev.  William  Hickey,  rector  of  Kilcoman.— 

Rev.  George  Murphy,  roman-catholic  curate,  Wexford. — J.  E.  Redmond,  esq.,  banker,  Wex- 
ford.—Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.  m.  p.,  Belmount.— Mr.  John  Walsii,  general  agent,  Wexford. 

Winter  is  the  season  at  which  a portion  of  the  labourers  is  out  of  work ; they  are  not 
at  that  time  stinted  in  their  meals.  There  is  no  fund  from  which  they  could  receive  _ 

assistance^  beg  about  the  neighbourhood.  The  women  and  girls  are  not  driven  to 

prostitution,  nor  are  there  any  instances  where  women  having  families  are  abandoned  by 
their  husbands.  . 

No  instance  is  known  where  an  able-bodied  person  has  committed  a trifling  ottence  m 
order  to  obtain  support  in  prison  ; they  would  suffer  much  sooner  than  take  such  a course. 
Very  few  steal  to  relieve  themselves  from  destitution,  nor  arc  they  ever  guilty  of  outrages  on 
persons  to  obtain  relief.  . 

Those  who  are  without  work  get  provisions  on  credit  till  they  obtain  employment : they 
generally  get  an  advance  from,  their  employers.  I11  the  barony  of  Forth  there  are  lew  la- 
bourers who  are  not  occupiers  of  land.  The  prices  at  which  they  obtain  provision  are  from 
12  to  20  per  cent,  above  the  money  price  at  the  time  the  credit  is  given.  The  labourer  is 
thus  kept  in  debt,  and  rendered  reckless. 

Some  charitable  persons,  in  seasons  of  peculiar  distress,  employ  more  labourers  than  they 
require.  This  is  not  the  practice  on  absentee  estates.  No  labour-rate  has  ever  been  in 
operation.  The  wages  of  the  labouring  population  hardly  ever  enable  them  to  provide 
against  a want  of  work. 

The  poor  in  general  marry  earlier,  but  the  almost  destitute  are  not  so  likely  to  marry 
young  as  die  grade  somewhat  above  them.  There  is  little  prudential  consideration  on  this 
head.  The  very  lowest  marry  earlier,  as  if  their  condition  could  not  be  rendered  worse  by 
the  incumbrance  of  families.  The  clergy  always  encourage  early  marriage,  in  case  of  pre- 
vious connexion. 

The  rate  of  wages  in  the  country  is  10d. ; in  the  town,  Is.  2d.  A labourer  may  reckon  on 
employment  at  this  rate  for  nine  months  in  the  year.  On  such  wages  they  are  very  seldom 
obliged  to  send  a part  of  the  family  to  bog.  Six  is  the  largest  number  in  a family  which  is 
known  to  receive  their  entire  support  from  such  wages.  They  are  not  stinted  in  their  food. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  the  children  are  rarely  so  destitute  of  clothing  as  to  he  ashamed 
to  go  out  of  doors. 

The  land  in  the  hands  of  cottier  tenants  is  not  sufficient  to  give  them  food  and  pay  their 
rent.  They  generally  pay  the  rent  by  giving  their  labour  to  the  middle-men.  The  surplus 
labour  is  the  only  source  whence  they  can  look  for  clothing  and  food  for  at  least  one-third  of 
the  year.  The  lowest  wages  on  which,  without  land,  a man  could  support  himself,  a wife 
and  three  children,  is  20 1.  The  usual  rent  per  acre  charged  to  cottier  tenants  is  3/. 

There  are  five  pawnbrokers  in  Wexford. 


Parishes  Magi  ass, 
Mulrankin  and 
Rathwacnee. 
Bar.  of  Forth  and 
Burgy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Edward  Cookman,  esq.— Rev.  Michael  Fenwick. -John  Nixon  Nunn,  esq. -Rev.  Solomon 
Richards.— William  Patrick  White,  corn  merchant. 

From  June  to  August  the  labourer  is  out  of  employment,  during  which  time  he  is  reduced 
°rriWei  -mea*s’  and  receives  no  assistance  from  any  fund. 

the  wives  and  children  of  several  are  driven  to  begging;  and  thus  a large  portion  ol  the 
population  in  their  early  days  are  trained  to  mendicancy  ; the  women  too,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
■are  driven  to  prostitution,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  the  husbands  desert  their  wives. 

°'5'  SGI!  At 


Parish  Monart. 
Bar.  Scarcuialsh. 
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It  does  not  often  ocoui-  that  they  commit  minor  offences  for  the  nnrnos.  .t.  • 
gaol ; and  though  when  they  are  sent  to  prison  they  must  suffer  in  morals  o g !<alt° 
greatly  lessened  since  the  improvement  in  prison  discipline.  ’ ^et  “e  evils  are 

There  are  many  instances  of  stealing  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  themselv..  r 
but  none  of  outrage.  To  the  question  whether  society  would  not  be  improved  1,  - waut. 

a direct  subsistence  it  was  answered,  No,  the  evils  of  the  present  svstL  Dy  gf^gthem 
evils  of  a provision  would  he  general.  ^ le  Parhcular,  the 

They  get  credit  from  hucksters,  and  advance  of  wages  from  employes  until  tW  . 
although  ill  a great  majority  of  instances  a feeling  of  honour  ensures  the  gel 

a heavy  weight  round  the  neck  of  a struggling  man.  payment ; yet  ,t  ^ 

Neither  gentlemen  nor  farmers  employ  to  any  extent  more  labourers  than  tk. 
in  a smglo  instance  has  it  happened  on  the  estate  of  an  absentee.  No  lab™, Z T1’  “r 
been  in  operation  in  the  parish.  The  want  of  employment  and  dearness  of  o,™; ■ ““  f® 
drives  the  labourer  to  recklessness ; nor  would  it  lie  possible  for  him,  lookiim  m 
the  calls  on  him,  to  provide  against  the  want  of  work.  The  poorer  class  many  eSS* 
otheis ; there  seems  to  be  an  inclination  to  marry  miprovidently  in  proportion  Jo  tk?  411 
aiid  destitution.  In  case  of  previous  connexion,  the*  clergy  inLkKc^L' ™ ^ 
The  rate  of  wages  m town  is  1 ».  a day;  in  the  country,  from  (Id.  tow,/  wMpfoTT5'' 
equal  to  the  support  of  five  in  family ; this  lasts  for  two-thirds  of  the  year.  The Tuiilfl 
their  food  is  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  two  meals  a day ; very  often  the  children  “ 
without  any  clothing.  The  usual  rout  is  from  about  40  J.  to  60s.  an  acre  for  land^ft 

?“  Enmscolt’'5r  th®°  ls  bln:  °”e  pawnbroker,  nor  was  one  ever  known  till  within  the  kt 
ten  years.  There  is  a savings  bank  ; the  total  amount  of  deposits,  G,000 1.  13 


Par.  of  Old  Ross, 
Rosstroil  and 
Clonmore. 
Bar.  Bantry. 


Pei'sons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Brennan,  rowan-catholic  curate.— John  Berkeley  Deane,  esq.— William  R. 

Farmer,  esq.— Rev.  William  Flenxon.— Martin  Howlett,  m.d Rev.  Thomas  Harman 

Edward  Keogh,  esq.,  dep.-sovereign,  New  Ross.-Rev.  James  Morgan,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s!' 

. For  about  three  months  in  winter  the  labourers  in  this  parish  may  be  out  of  work  ■ for 
the  other  nine  months  of  tile  year  employment  is  to  be  had  at  f 0 d.  a day,  without  food  ’ 
S°~,  when  a labourer’s  family  is  very  large,  and  his  store  of  food  consumed,  lit 
T?  “d.  ? .arb  *?  beB  •!'<=  country,  and  thus  many  of  the  young  pojni.- 

? ‘j  h?b  S1  °.f  b“*  there  arc  no  instances  of  men.  from  rat  of 

employment,  abandoning  their  families. 

JS1*™  ?°  instances  of  men  committing-  depredations  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to 

tkf  ' ^ti0od  and  shclter  t iei;e ; yet  certainly  men  will  not  consent  to  starve,  though 
they  will  suffer  much  privation  before  they  commit  a breach  of  law.  In  this  district  it  has 
not  been  known  that  destitution  has  driven  any  persons  to  commit  either  thefts  or  outrages. 
prevails111'61'5  “ ^ C°Untly  g6t  Credit  from  thc  farmers>  but  i»  town  no  such  sjstem 

It  never  has  been  the  custom  here  to  employ  more  labourers  than  actually  required,  in 
order  to  relieve  them  when  work  is  scarce;  neither  would  it  be  possible  for  a labourer  to 
y y P10 vision  against  such  time,  as  the  witnesses  say  that  not  less  than  ls.  a day 

constantly  would  enable  a man  to  support  and  clothe  himself  and  family;  and  it  too  often 
Happens,  that  when  a family  is  very  large,  some  of  them  are  obliged  to  go  out  to  beg,  and 
o leis  aie  almost  destitute  of  clothing.  On  the  point  of  marriage,  it  did  not  seem  to  the 
witnesses  that  the  poorest  were  the  most  anxious  to  marry;  but  of  course  they  said  that 
lec  es.suess  and  poverty  brought  about  improvidence  in  this  matter,  as  in  everything  else, 
the  priest  encourages  marriage  in  cases  of  previous  connexion. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Temple-  ^ J°HN  Chartres~ Mv-  WlLLIAM  Goodison,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow,  farmer— 
shannon . Mr‘  ^DWARB  Webster,  farmer  and  miller. 

T0W^“  „ <5*  5en-ods  a^hi.ch  W01^  is  most  scarce  is  about  a month  in  summer  and  a month  in 

Bar  Bdllnvhkeev  5*  !•' ™£wh,ch  lntervals  the  labourers  are  reduced  to  fewer  meals,  as  there  is  no  fund 
^Ballaghkeev.  outof  which  they  can  receive  any  relief  until  employment  comes  round  again. 

When  the  labourers  are  out  of  work,  their  wives  and  children  are  often  obliged  to  beg; 
so  that  a large  number  of  the  rising  population  are  thus  initiated  in  habits  of  mendicancy. 

vv  nen  out  oi  work,  a man  of  good  character  gets  provision  on  credit,  generally  from  his 
employer;  and  whenever  he  is  charged  more  than  market  price,  it  is  considered  extortion; 
but  the  system  of  credit  keeps  the  labourer  constantly  in  debt,  and  never  permits  him  “ to 
raise  his  head  above  water.” 

The  system  of  employing  more  labourers  than  are  actually  required  does  not  exist  here 
at  all ; neither  could  the  wages  of  the  district  enable  a labourer  to  lay  by  a provision  against 
the  want  of  employment;  « so  that,”  says  Mr.  Sparrow,  “ they  must  be  both  destitute  and 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr  John  Blake.— William  Glasscot,  esq.— John  Rossitbr,  fanner — John  Usher,  esq. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


Leinster, 
County  Wexford. 


, . ■ r ti1PVP  ;s  full  employment  nearly  all  the  year  round  lor  the  labourers,  at  3Exnnun«uions  taken  by 

is.  in  summer,  and  from  id.  to  iUl  in  winter.  The  class  of  persons  F-ne.sD^ens.En. 

"f005 earliest  : 


earliest  are  the  farmers’  servants ; and  according  as  they  are  poorer  so  are  they 
Wh°  inclined  to  many.  The  clergymen,  too,  encourage  marriage  in  cases  of  previous 

connexion.  


Francis  Diggens.Esq. 
W.  T.  M'CuUagli,  Esq. 

Par.  Whitechurch 
and  Tintcnu 
Bar.  Shelbounie. 


Patrick  M'Dermott,  farm 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— M.  Gillogiiy,  weaver. — John  Finn,  tailor. — John  Heiiir, 


Munster, 


AT  nenter Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper — John  Hynes,  corn  dealer,  and  occupier  of  County  Clare. 

“0  acres. — John  Hyhes,  junior,  fnrmcr._PAT.uCK  Norton,  Serjeant  of  police— Pster  El„,in„~tdicll  b, 
O’Loughlin,  labourer.— Tiiaddeus  Salmon,  farmer. — Thomas  Scanlan,  farmer. — William  p.  f.  Johnston,  Esq. 
Scanlan,  schoolmaster. 


E.  B.  Moiloy,  Esq. 


The  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the  parish  are  altogether  without  employment  for  more 
than  half  the  year,  spring  and  harvest  being  the  only  periods  at  which  labour  is  in  demand ; 
the  latter  end  of  March  for  the  setting  of'  potatoes,  April,  May  and  June  in  spring,  and  ___ 
August,  September,  October,  and  part  of  November  in  autumn;  but  in  these  months  there  "" 
are  frequent  interruptions,  and  by  no  means  continued  employment  for  all.  Wages  are 
nominally  about  6d.  a day  for  the  short  days,  and  Id.  or  0 d.  for  the  long  ones,  and  never 
rise  beyond  1 0 d.  or  lid.,  even  in  harvest.  Mr.  Hynes  employs  several  men,  even  at  6 d., 
throughout  the  year ; and  tlieir  condition  is  considered  enviable  by  the  labourers  who  depend 
on  casual  employment ; for  it  is  calculated  that,  putting  the  setting  and  digging  of  potatoes, 
and  sowino-  and  reaping  altogether,  there  are  lew  persons  occupied  for  more  than  four 
months  in  the  year.  Of  the  unemployed  months,  July  is  by  far  the  severest  for  the  working- 
man. His  stock  of  con-acre  potatoes  is  then  nearly  exhausted,  and  the  price  of  potatoes  is 
then  at  the  highest ; and  if  the  number  of  his  meals  suffer  no  reduction,  they  become  more 
scanty,  and  he  is  obliged  to  do  without  the  addition  even  of  a little  milk.  Mr.  Hynes  thought 
that  the  labourer  was  at  all  times  under-fed ; for  while  he  allows  himself  but  two  full  meals 
at  home,  though  employed,  he  is  able  to  eat.  three  when  dieted  by  the  persons  for  whom  he 
works.  There  is  no  fund  of  any  kind  to  assist  the  working  man ; and  were  it  not  for  some 
con-acre,  and  what  he  gets  upon  credit,  he  must  starve.  “ As  it  is,”  said  Serjeant  Norton, 

“ it  is  a miracle  to  me,  who  am  accustomed  to  England,  how  the  most  of  them  live  at  all ; 
and  yet,”  said  he,  “ except  in  peculiarly  scare  seasons,  neither  their  wives  nor  children  are  to 
be  seen  begging ; at  least  openly.  They  may  go  to  a neighbour’s  to  borrow  a lock  of  pota- 
toes, but  nothing  more.”  The  women  and  girls  arc  never  known  to  be  driven  to  prostitution 
when  work  fails  the  rest  of  the  family,  nor  liave  there  been  any  instances  known  of  women 
being  abandoned,  with  their  families,  by  their  husbands. 

The  able-bodied  and  their  families  have  never  been  known  to  have  committed  any  offences 
for  the  pnipose  of  being  sent  to  gaol ; and  Serjeant  Norton  very  fairly  remarked,  that  there 
was  11  not  a bridewell  within  20  miles  to  tempt  them.” 

In  ordinary  seasons,  thefts  of  potatoes  are  not  common ; but  when  there  has  been  a failure 
in  the  crop,  Mr.  Hynes  has  been  obliged  to  house  both  his  turnips  and  his  potatoes ; and  he 
has  frequently  seen  people  stealing  the  leaves  of  mangel  wurael,  which  of  course  he  did  not 
prevent.  As  to  outrages  arising  from  destitution,  it  was  considered  that  those  which  charac- 
terize the  “ Terry  Alt  system”  were  almost  entirely  the  result  of  a dread  on  the  part  of  the 
labouring  population  of  impending  starvation;  for  their  object  seemed  in  most  cases  to  have 
been  attained,  when  they  had  sc  far  rendered  themselves  masters  of  pasture  ground  as  to  be 
enabled  to  turn  it  up  for  the  purpose  of  planting  potatoes ; and  much  jealousy  still  prevails 
towards  those  who  keep  their  land  extensively  in  grass. — ( Hynes.)  ' 

When  out  of  employment,  the  labourer  is  obliged  periodically  to  involve  himself  in  debt,  by 
taking  provisions  on  credit,  for  which  he  pays  in  all  instances  an  exorbitant  interest.  The 
us,ua~  persons  who  lend  on  these  occasions  are  middling  farmers ; but  none  refuse  to  do  so 
who  have  a surplus  of  potatoes ; and  it  is  seldom  that  an  offer  of  an  advance  of  less  than 
one-third  on  the  market  price  will  procure  a poor  man  this  kind  of  accommodation  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  three  or  four  months.  And  Scanlan  observed,  that  the  matter 
goes  much  farther  than  acquiring  the  potatoes  at  an  unfair  price ; for  as  the  labourer  has 
no  money  to  pay  for  them,  lie  is  obliged  to  give  his  labour  on  account,  and  is  often  allowed 
on  y at  the  rate  °f  4 d.  a day  for  it.  O’Loughlin,  the  labourer’s  wife,  showed  the  tally  or 
“£“Ched  stlck  on  which  she  kept  the  reckoning,  or  number  of  days  which  her  husband  had 
gwen  her  employer  for  a load  of  potatoes  borrowed  last  August.  Since  that  time,  she  assured 
that  had  not  received  the  value  of  a single  day’s  labour  in  money.  He  had  also 
g on  credit  a bonnuff  (a  young  pig)  in  September,  when  they  cost  for  cash  in  hand  only 
labn  ” • ?as  °totoged  to  pay  7 s.  ad.  for  it,  when  it  was  sold  to  him  in  that  way.  The 
s manner  becomes  insolvent  to  a degree  that  leaves  him  very  little  hope  01 
xmcatmg  himself  from  debt ; he  makes  little  exertion  to  free  himself,  and  he  is  ultimately 
rendered  perfectly  reckless. 

°* 5 • 3 © 4 There 


Parish  Abbey  and 
Ougktmanagk. 
Bar.  Barren. 
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Able-rodied 
out  of  Work. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  talon  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Burren. 


ORT/rom  the  COMMISSIONERS  for 


«<»  at,  , uwu  uu y piuii  „.iea  nere  in  me  nature  of  a labour  M+A 
landlords  in  the  slightest  degree  endeavoured  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  Uor,  have  the 
setting  them  at  work,  which  did  not  hold  out  a prospect  of  immediate  Drnfi^^Ployed>  bY 
ago,  in  the  summer,  when  potatoes  had  become  dear,  Mr.  Hynes  contrived  to  fiA  ,fe^  years 
tion  for  a few  men  in  addition  to  those  whom  he  would  otherwise  have  rem.i.wl  find°CCuPa- 
he  paid  but  5 d.  a day,  he  said  he  never  in  his  life  saw  people  so  gratefiAln!’  andthough 
selected  on  that  occasion.  63  as  ';10se  whom  he 

It  is  clear  from  the  evidence  detailed  above,  and  it  is  expressly  asserted  »_  tt  ■ 
that  it  is  not  m the  power  of  a labouring  mail  to  save  anything  as  a provision.™'  "I1®5*®, 
of  work,  or  any  other  contingency.  & n a£ainst  a want 

With  regard  to  the  proneness  of  the  labouring  classes  to  contract  earlv  ■ 
marriages,  and  the  causes  winch  lead  to  this  disposition,  Soanlan  remarked 
always  the  poorest  who  marry  the  earliest,  especially  poor  hoys  and  girls  who  'n!.**  \ * 
peoples  houses,  and  get  tired  of  working  for  strangeis,  and  wish  (/have t 
own.  Mr,  Hogan  has  known  the  parish  priest  demand  higher  fees  than  iLna  i*1® 
deter  indigent  persons  of  tins  class  from  marrying,  but  without  effect ; the  sum  U" 
was,  has  been  borrowed  or  procured  in  some  way  or  other.  The  som  of  fermenT!? T“ 
bee,,  accustomed  to  greater  comforts,  generally  remain  single  for  a much  longiSi® 
others,  and  will  not  marry  without  some  portion.  It  is,  however,  considered 
by  farmers  that  their  daughters  should  he  settled  when  young,  that  they  may™ 
from  the  dangers  and  schemes  to  which  their  fortunes  expose  them —(llSa7)  “”m 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Kildysart. 
Bar.  Clonderalaw. 


James  Bourke,  baker.— M.  Cahill,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres.— 'John  Caiuug 
labourer.— Anthony  Curry,  process-server.— Rev.  Michael  Dynon,  roman-catholic  curate  of 
Kildysart.  The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart.— Dr  Geary  dis 
pensary  physician.— Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer,  with  about  12  acres. — Dennis  Hour 
shopkeeper.— *John  Kinnahan,  labourer.— Patrick  M'Cabe,  weaver.— Mark  M‘ Mahon’ 
grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart.— Mr.  M'Namara,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer —Patrick 
M'Maiion,  farmer,  steward  to  Bindon  Scott,  esq.— Michael  Myers,  a small  publican  and 
labourer.  ‘Michael  O’Brien,  labourer.-jAMEs  O’Dea,  broker  in  the  village.-DAxm 
O’Grady,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer — Michael  O’Shaugnessy,  victualler. -Henry 
Ross  Lewis,  esq.,  j.  p.-Serjeant  Scott,  police  serjeant.— The  Rev.  P.  Siieehy,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  Kildysart. 


* 


Prom  the  month  of  November  till  the  month  of  March,  that  Is,  from  the  digging  of  (lie 
potatoes  m autumn,  and  the  setting  of  them  in  spring,  and  during  the  sowing  cfcom  then 
is  little  ot  no  employment  tor  the  labourer,  neither  are  there  any  improvements  in  progress 
which  could  afford  occupation  during  the  winter,  when  that  arising  from  husbandry  has 
ceased.  A few  men  earn  a small  pittance  by  a fatiguing  and  dangerous  voyage  up  the 
Shannon  to  Limerick  with  boat-loads  of  turf;  but  even  in.  this  way  they  cannot  obtain  more 
than  6 d.  a day.  Mr.  Sheehy  calculated  that  there  were  about  200  men  altogether  in  the 
parish  who,  haying  no  con-acre,  depended  entirely  on  labour;  of  these  nearly  100  in  the 
win  er  aie  totally  unable  to  find  it ; and  the  remainder  obtain  it  only  occasionally  from  large 
farmers,  or  from  the  few  gentlemen  who  reside  in  the  parish.  The  greater  number  of  labourers, 
however,  have  some  portion  of  con-acre;  but  as  the  rent  of  this  is  to  be  paid  in  labour, 
labour  may  be  looked  upon  as  nearly  their  sole  means  of  existence.  “ Our  only  resource,” 
said  Orinehan,  ‘ during  winter  is  to  do  with  a dry  potato,  sometimes  without  salt;  during 
that  time  we  look  to  the  muck  potatoes  (the  produce  of  the  con-acre).  I have  as  much 
potatoes  now  as  will  do  me  until  Christmas  ; after  that  I do  not  expect  more  than  one  day’s 
work  in  the  week,  and  if  that  does  not  do,  my  wife  must  go  out  and  ask  something  from 
the  fanners,  while  I stay  at  home  to  mind  the  children.  Last  Christmas  I had  saved  a 
pound,  from  being  employed  m a lighter,  which  was  better  work  than  at  the  spade;  but 
this  year  I have  not  a penny.  Winter  is  the  worst  time  for  the  labouring  man.”  This  poor 
man  hesitated  to  describe  the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  placed  ; and  another  labourer 
who  was  present  observed,  “ The  truth  is,  a man  is  ashamed  to  tell  before  his  neighbours 
half  the  misery  and  misfortune  he  goes  through  in  private.” 

„„  Mrl  S]Thy  Sa\d’  that  indiscriminate  beggary  had  not  been  observed  by  him  since  he 
came  to  the  parish,  even  at  the  periods  of  most  distress ; at  such  times  the  wife  will  per- 
naps  privately  go  to  such  individuals  as  she  is  best  known  to,  and  will  get  some  potatoes. 
tie  stated  positively  that  prostitution  never  had  been  traced  bv  him  to  temporary  destitution. 
However,  another  bad  consequence  has  been  known  to  arise  from  it,  that  of  husbands  quit- 
ting tiie  country  entirely,  and  leaving  their  families  to  struggle  on  as  well  as  they  could, 
borne  months  ago  one  James  Kelly  secretly  left  that  place,  an!  after  some  time  a letter  was 

received 


,*  These  three  men  have  no  land  attached  to  their  cabins : they  take  “ muck  ground,"  (con-acre)  for 
which  they  pay  from  5^.  to  8/.,  according  to  the  quality  of  the  land. 
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the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER 


‘fciMSES  IN  IRELAND. 


• j f om  him  from  America,  saying  that  lie  cou’Rt  not  hear  to  look  on  his  wife  and  cliil- 

S Vs  erery day  fOT  flie  want  °f  a moa1' 

* er  to  the  question  whether  offences  had  ever  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of 

-1?  ®n.  gaol,  Major  Ross  Lewin  answered,  that  as  a magistrate  he  had  never  reason  to 
ge«*|  that  any  such  thing  had  occurred.  There  is  no  bridewell  in  Kildysart,  and  the 
suspec  ^ ^gino-  at  considerable  distance,  the  people  are  in  general  unacquainted  with  the 
C°Uf  ^ nt  adoptecl  there,  which  is  certainly  superior  to  what  the  labourer  ever  enjoys  at 
]ie£l  It  is  very  unlikely,  however,  that  any  person  would  consent  to  starve  when,  by 
Horn  • an  jpgo-al  act,  lie  could  obtain  the  shelter  of  a prison : if  any  person  were  driven 

an°extremity,  it  would  have  been  cheaper  for  society  to  have  given  him  those  means 
of  subsistence  at  first  which  would  have  rendered  it  unnecessary  for  him  to  have  resorted  to 
such  a stratagem. 

Advantage  is  often  taken  of  a labourer  who  is  out  of  employment  to  charge  him  an 
exorbitant  price  for  the  potatoes  he  may  require  when  the  produce  of  his  con-acre  is 
exhausted.  Mr.  Sheeliy  said,  that  he  proclaims  the  practice  as  usurious,  but  that  the  persons 
who  hold  over  their  stock  till  the  eml  of  the  summer,  in  expectation  of  a rise  of  price,  do 
not  mind  him.  The  assistant  barrister  also  endeavours  to  check  the  system  by  applying  the 
closest  scrutiny  to  all  suits  arising  out  of  it,  but  hitherto  without  success.  John  Carrig,  a 
labourer  said,  “ If  I had  cash  last  July,  I could  have  got  potatoes  at  li  d.  a stone;  but  I 
had  none,  and  I was  afterwards  obliged  to  give  at  the  rate  of  21-  d.  The  only  way  I had  to 
pay  was  by  giving  work ; I was  allowed  8 d.  a day,  and  was  obliged  to  begin  immediately : 
this  we  call  getting  potatoes  against  time.”  The  people  are  well  aware  of  the  exorbitant 
interest  they  pay  for  a short  accommodation  of  this  kind,  and  have  not  recourse  to  it  until 
necessity  compels  them  to  do  so.  Hurley  said  that  they  will  often  pawn  their  clothes  and 
furniture  first,  and  even  sell  their  pig,  on  which  their  sole  dependance  lies  for  paying  their 
rent,  at  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  price  they  would  get  for  it  if  they  were  able  to  keep  it 
until  it  was  fat.  Carrig  described  the  effect  which  debt  thus  incurred  had  upon  him,  “ as  a 
weight  that  broke  down  his  spirits,  that  he  felt  he  was  giving  his  body’s  labour  for  nothing ; 
but  a man  would  do  anything  rather  than  starve.  All  the  time  he  was  working  out  the 
potatoes  he  got  last  July,  he  had  but  two  meals  a day,  and  my  children  should  have  the 
same ; if  they  had  not,  they  would  screech,  and  he  could  not  stand  that.” 

Ho  person  in  the  parish  ever  employs  more  labourers  than  he  requires,  and,  from  the  low 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  the  farmers  are  rather  inclined  to  dispense  with  some  of  then- 
present  workmen.  “ Perhaps,”  said  M'Namara,  “ Mr.  Scott  of  Cahircon  is  an  exception  to 
this  remark;  but  then  his  supernumerary  workmen  are  his  own  tenants,  who  pay  their  rents 
in  labour.”  Tire  ordinary  wages  of  the  country  are  ft  d.  a day  in  summer  and  (t  d.  a day  in 
winter,  and  in  both  seasons  without  diet,  and  no  man  gets  more  than  eight  months’  employ- 
ment in  the  year.  The  lowest  price  of  con-acre  ground  is  5 1.  an  acre,  and  the  smallest  cabin 
is  30s.  a year.  With  these  data,  therefore,  it.  is  unnecessary  to  say  that  it  would  he  next  to 
impossible  for  a labourer  to  save  anything.  The  low  rate  of  remuneration  for  labour,  and 
the  worse  than  indigent  condition  in  which  the  labouring  classes  usually  are,  tend  to  produce 
a conviction  in  them  that  nothing  can  make  them  worse  offj  and  render  them  in  the  end 
reckless,  or  at  least  indifferent  as  to  what  their  future  lot  may  be.  Mr.  Sheeliy  observed, 
that  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  early  and  improvident  marriages  of  the  peasantry, 
which  contribute  so  much  to  the  aggravation  of  poverty,  are  the  result  or  in  part  the  cause 
of  this  recklessness.  That  it  is  sometimes  the  cause  would  appear  from  the  fact,  that 
individuals  have  been  pointed  out  to  the.  Assistant  Commissioners  who  had  been  industrious 
and  had  saved  some  little  money  when  single,  and  who,  having  married  without  sufficient 
resources,  soon  squandered  their  savings,  are  now  notorious  for  their  idleness.  In  the 
agricultural  population  of  this  parish  there  are  not  very  distinct  classes.  There  are  few 
farms  over  12  acres,  and  the  sons  of  a man  holding  a larm  of  that  size  will,  by  the  division 
of  it  into  small  lots,  become  eventually  nothing  more  than  cottiers.  All  are  poor,  and  all  of 
them  but  too  prone  to  premature  matches,  but  decidedly  the  more  prone  in  proportion  to 
their  destitution.  As  for  the  labourer,  he  seems  to  think  he  never  can  get  married  early 
enough.  A fanner’s  son  will  wait  till  he  gets  a fortune,  or  till  he  settles  his  sisters;  but  with 
the  labourer,  an  acquaintance  begun  the  night  before  at  awake  or  a dance  is  sometimes 
consolidated  the  next  morning  into  matrimony.  “ Not  long  ago,”  said  he,  “ a girl  of  about 
1 vClme  <*°Wn  from  ^le  mountains  with  a young  lad  of  1 9 or  20,  and  wanted  me  to  marry  them, 
which  I refused ; and  the  very  next  night  the  mother  of  the  girl  came,  and  insisted  upon 
oemg  married  to  the  same  man  who  hail  proposed  to  be  the  bridegroom  of  her  own  daughter. 

complied,  and  the  mother  said  that  either  she  or  her  daughter  should  have  a husband,  in 
order  to  have  somebody  to  look  after  their  acre  of  ground.”  Mr.  O’Grady  observed,  that 
mere  was  reason  to  think  that  the  wish  to  have  children,  on  whom  they  could  depend  in 
meir  old  age,  was  an  inducement  to  marry  with  some,  but  not  so  much  with  the  young 
e>  j 0 often  give  themselves  time  to  make  such  calculations  as  with  those 

rauier  advanced  in  life.  He  has  heard  it  observed,  when  a destitute  unmarried  person  has 
oK,n  Seea  ,Sg‘nS>  “ What  a fool  she  was  not  to  have  got  married,  and  she  would  have  had 

mldren  to  keep  her  from  that  line  of  life,” 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  imparl 
Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  P.  Juhnston,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilfarboy, 
including  Town  of 
Miltoum  Malbay. 
Bar.  Ibrickanc. 


Andrew  Clancy,  farmer  with  100  acres.— Dr.  Costelloe,  of  the  dispensary Rev  a , 

Davoran,  protestant  rector.— Michael  Heiiir,  innkeeper.— John  Keane,  a farmer  of 
acres. — Mathias  Kearny,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  P.  M‘Guane,  roman-catholic 
John  Maguire,  blacksmith — Dan iel  M'Knigiit,  weaver — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith  -F  p" 
Morony,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  Morony,  postmaster. — Michael  Muruougii,  farmer  of  u 
Patrick  Murrougii,  land  surveyor,  and  a farmer  holding  10  acres. — John  Owens  grocer 

From  the  month  of  December  until  March  there  is  nearly  a total  cessatiou  of  a<n-'  1 
tural  labour.  It  was  attempted  to  ascertain  from  the  persons  present  the  number  of  h'n 
unemployed  during-  that  interval,  when  Kearny  exclaimed,  “ There  is  no  use  in  talking 
the  proportion  of  employed  to  the  unemployed.  I hold  some  hundred  acres  of  land  and! 
can  tell  you  that  there  are  absolutely  none  employed  at  that  time,  except  upon  their  own 
account.”  Again,  from  the  middle  of  J une  until  August,  it  is  calculated  that  a man  could 
not  procure  more  than  two  days’  work  in  the  week ; this  latter  season  is  by  far  the  worst 
for  the  labouring  man,  because  potatoes  have  then  become  scarce,  and  have  reached  their 
highest  price,  just  before  the  digging-  of  the  early  crop.  The  labourer  is  then  not  onlv  re- 
stricted in  the  number  of  his  daily  meals,  which  fall  from  three  to  two,  and  sometimes  even 
to  one,  but  impending  starvation  compels  him  not  unfrequently  to  anticipate  his  harvest 
and  to  dig  his  potatoes  when  they  are  not  only  unripe,  but  unwholesome.  There  is  no 
regular  fund  of  any  kind  for  the  relief  of  periodical  distress  recurring  from  these  causes  either 
arising  from  the  labourers’  own  contributions  to  benefit  societies  or  from  the  benevolence  of 
the  wealthier  classes. 


In  seasons  of  peculiar  scarcity  the  wives  and  children  of  many  labourers  have,  no  alterna- 
tive but  to  beg  about  the  neighbourhood.  Of  late  years,  however,  potatoes  have  been 
cheap  and  plentiful  even  in  summer;  but  still  as  wages  for  labour  are  witli  difficulty  pro- 
cured at  that  time,  the  effect  to  the  poor  man  is  the  same;  and  Murrogh  said  he  knew 
some  men  whose  wives  had  left  the  parish  of  Kilmurry  the  last  July  to  beg,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced, and  who  had  not  then  returned  (in  November).  There  were  no  instances  known  of 
the  wives  or  children  of  this  class  being  driven  to  prostitution,  nor  of  women  being  aban- 
doned by  their  husbands  from  distress. 

Mr.  Davoren  stated,  that  he  had  never  any  reason  to  suspect  that  they  or  their  families 
had  ever  committed  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol;  and  he  owned  that  he 
was  the  more  surprised  at  this  when  he  considered  the  contrast  between  the  diet  and  lodg- 
ing of  the  independent  labourer,  and  the  condition  of  the  prisoners  in  the  county  gaol.  Mr. 
Morony  observed,  that  one  could  hardly  expect  that  they  would  starve  sooner  man  seek  the 
shelter  of  the  gaol  by  these  means  ; but  still  many  did  die  of  starvation  in  1822,  who  were 
not  known  to  have  committed  any  illegal  act. 

Thefts  of  potatoes  from  the  pits  in  which  they  are  generally  stored  in  the  fields,  are  not 
unrrequent,  but  the  offenders  are  seldom  detected,  as  the  oftence  is  committed  silently,  and 
at  night;  however,  suspicion  rather  falls  on  the  evil-disposed.  There  were  no  cases  of  out- 
rages on  the  person,  arising  from  destitution. 

As  for  the  labourer  who  will  not  beg  by  means  of  his  wife,  or  apply  underhand  to  some 
friendly  neighbour,  there  is  no  mode  of  existence  for  him  when  he  is  out  of  work,  and  is  not 
so  fortunate  as  to  have  any  of  his  con-acre  potatoes  remaining,  but  to  borrow  potatoes  on 
credit  from  some  person  who  may  be  willing  to  trust  him. — ( Murrogh  and  Molony).  He  con- 
siders himself  lucky  it  lie  finds  such  a person,  though  the  interest  which  he  is  constrained 
to  pay  is  always  enormous,  and  rarely  less  than  100  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  lenders  are' 
more  generally  middle-sized  farmers  than  large  ones : farm  servants  also  who  have  been 
permitted  to  plant  a portion  of  their  master’s  ground,  are  enabled  to  speculate  in  this  man- 
ner, as  they  are  always  dieted  in  addition  to  their  wages,  and  being  generally  unmarried, 
can  dispose  of  all  their  produce.  Several  labourers  concurred  in  stating,  that  the  ordinary 
overcharge  for  potatoes  under  this  system  was  one  halfpenny ; that  is,  that  when  they  were 
, . f stone  m the  market,  they  were  charged  2 id.  by  the  lenders  for  three  months’  credit, 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  interest  mentioned  above.  Mr.  Maguane,  however,  observed,  that 
on  the  whole  this  system  was  losing  ground,  and  was  at  any  rate  not  so  extensive  there  as 
elsewhere,  m consequence  of  the  general  abundance  of  potatoes  produced  by  the  application 
of  sea  manure. 

It  has  never  been  attempted  to  alleviate  the  distresses  of  the  poor,  even  by  the  least  ex- 
pensive mode  of  giving  them  employment  when  it  was  not  absolutely  necessary.  And 
Clancy  observed,  that,  on  the  contrary,  every  one  endeavours  even  in  summer  to  do  with  as 
few  labourers  as  he  can.  It  was  admitted,  however,  on  all  hands,  that  at  the  present  amount 
of  employment,  and  the  ordinary  rate  of  wages,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the  la- 
bourer to  save  anything;  and  Mr.  Maguane  observed,  that  he  does  not  attribute  this  to 
improvidence,  for  formerly  when  wages  were  not  higher,  but  the  population  less,  and  there- 
fore a greater  facility  of  finding  employment,  a good  many  to  his  knowledge  had  placed 
their  little  savings  in  the  banks ; and  when  these  failed,  they  lost  everything,  and  their 
economy  became  a loss. 

With  regard  to  improvident  marriages,  it  appears  that  the  labouring  classes  many  earlier 
now  than  formerly,  and  that  their  recklessness  on  this  point  has  in  some  measure  kept  pa^ 
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• -k  increasing  destitution.  “ Of  all  people,”  said  Mr.  Maguane,  “ I know  none  so 
-with  tnen  m ag  farm  secants,  who  have  not  only  no  provision  for  themselves  or  their 
pi-cne  to  jjgjuo-  frequently  strangers  in  the  parish,  cannot  even  look  to  a house 

probable  ^ Kearny  observed,  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  a man  would 
to  shelter  ^ g0t  SOme  fortune,  however  small,  with  her;  “ but  now,”  said  he, 

not  take  ojnmon  thing” that  a couple  have  not  the  amount  of  the  clergyman’s  fees  between 

“u  1S”°  t t]ie  bridegroom  is  often  obliged  to  pass  his  note  for  that  sum.”  It  was  remarked, 
1 ^notwithstanding  the  increasing  difficulty  of  finding  the  money,  the  sum  now  charged 
f ^forming  the  ceremony  has  risen  considerably;  and  Crow,  the  old  beggarman,  said 
as  married  for  15  s.  many  years  ago,  while  Murrogh  stated  that  no  labouring  man 
1 1',  be  married  under  1 /.  8 s.  (5  d.,  and  that  he  knew  persons  who  had  not  worked 

W°f  that  debt  incurred  by  passing  a bill,  and  which  is  often  paid  in  labour,  for  12  months 
after  marriage.  He  said  that  lie  was  not  acquainted  with  any  labourer  past  the  age  of  40 
who  had  remained  a bachelor. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Exnmiiialiona  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  lisq. 

E.  11.  Mf.lloy,  Ksq. 

Parish  KilJ'urboy , 
including  Town  of 
Miltomi  Malbny. 
Bur.  Itmcknne. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Ttev.  Michael  Comyn,  roman-catholic  rector.— Rev.  Daniel  Cubby,  roman-catholic  curate.—  _ j'7/’.Wi 

Simon  Curry,  nailor.— JonN  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres.— John  Daly,  able-bodied 

beggarman. Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding. — George  Fitzgerald,  esq.  ^ ^ ^ ^la  ' 

gentleman  farmer TnoMAS  Foley,  small  farmer — Thomas  Healy,  beggarman.— Patrick  ai.^n/ym  n. 

Heiiir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer. — William  M‘ Donnell, 
labourer. John  Nearny,  middling  farmer.— James  M‘Maiion,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Mur- 
ray, protestant  curate.— Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician.— Thomas  Stodart,  esq.,  j.  p.— 

Patrick  Siiillagii,  middling  farmer.— Crofton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esq.,  j.p. — And  several 
others,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 

From  November  to  March  there  will  be  scarcely  anything  to  do  for  the  labourer,  except 
in  January,  when  he  will  be  employed  for  a short  time  in  sowing  wheat.  At  the  end  of 
March  and  the  beginning  of  April  potatoes  will  be  set,  and  then  he  will  have  some  little 
work.  From  May  to  September  he  will  every  now  and  thou  get  some  little  employment,  so 
as  to  enable  him  to  earn  a little.  The  new  roads  through  this  part  of  the  country  have  been 
of  some  use;  several  persons  have  been  engaged  in  them  temporarily,  who  expressed  them- 
selves very  thankful  for  the  7 ^d.  per  day  they  were  enabled  to  cam.  In  this  parish,  as  well 
as  in  many  adjoining  ones,  there  arc  but  few  labourers  solely  depending  on  their  daily  hire ; 
by  far  the  most  numerous  portion  have  a little  con-acre.  In  summer,  however,  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  reducing  their  meals  to  two,  whilst  at  other  times  they  can  barely  afford  them- 
selves three. 

The  people  in  this  district,  though  reduced  to  great  distress  at  times,  and  particularly  in 
1822,  were  never  known  to  commit  an  offence  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  gaol.  The  system 
of  discipline  at  the  Ennis  gaol  is  extremely  perfect,  and  holds  out  no  inducement  to  persons 
to  get  into  it.  All  concur  in  saying,  that  since  the  Terry  Alt  system  in  1830-31,  comparatively 
few  crimes  have  been  perpetrated  in  this  extensive  county,  which  is  now  considered  one  of 
the  most  peaceful  counties  in  Ireland. 

The  credit  system  does  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent  in  this  parish.  “ When  we  get 
potatoes  on  trust,  we  work  out  the  loan  of  them  by  labour  with  the  farmer’s,  who  are  very 
hard  on  us ; they  make  us  work  like  slaves,  and  this  we  must  do  to  keep  in  favour  with 

them.” — {M* Mahon.) M ‘Mahon  further  says,  “It  is  always  the  poorest  man  marries 

first,  because  he  knows  he  cannot  be  worse  off  by  it ; it  is  better  for  him  to  marry  early  than 
to  seduce  the  girls,  who  are  so  poor  and  wretched  that  this  would  often  happen.  Besides, 
we  poor  people  have  a strange  idea  that  it  is  a good  thing  to  have  children  as  soon  as 
possible,  in.  order  to  help  and  support  us  when  we  begin  to  grow  old.”  In  answer  to  the 
question  whether  labourers  become  old  and  disabled  before  other  people,  M‘ Mahon  replied, 

“We  are  worked  harder  and  worse  treated  than  the  slaves  in  the  colonies ; I understand 
they  are  taken  care  of  by  their  masters  when  they  are  sick  or  old.  When  we  are  sick,  we 
must  die  on  the  road,  if  the  neighbours  do  not  help  us.  When  we  are  old,  we  must  go  out 
to  beg,  if  the  young  ones  cannot  help  us,  and  that  will  soon  happen  with  us  all.  We  are 
getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and  the  landlords  are  kicking  us  out  of  every  little 
.“fing  we  have.  This  last  May  28  families  were  put  out,  and  next  May  I am  sure  there 
will  be  as  many  again  within  five  miles  of  Kilkea ; and  if  something  is  not  done  for  those 
who  are  turned  out  upon  the  world  without  a rag  on  their  backs,  God  knows  what  will 
happen  in  this  country ! When  we  suffer  all  these  hardships,  is  it  wonderful  our  spirits 
should  be  broken  down;  that  we  should  grow  grey,  and  give  up  the  spark  at  58  or  60  . If 
we  were  kindly  treated,  there  is  not  a man  amongst  us  that  could  not  work  till  he  was  70  or 
aSes  at  which  I see  many  of  the  farmers  doing  a good  deal  of  work.” 
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out  of  Work. 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Killaloe. 
Bar.  Tvlla. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Burke,  small  shopkeeper. — Pat  Courneen,  weaver. — Mary  Courneen,  his  wife 

to  nurse  a deserted  child. — Pat  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres Pat  Dool' 

dent  beggar. —Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres — John  Gilmore,  innkeeper  Jp°" 
Heiiir,  a mendicant. — Pat  M‘Donnell,  labourer.— Captain  Martin.  J.  p.— Judv  Mina  ~ ” 

town  beggar.— Mr.  O’Brien. Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish.-Dr”?’ 8 

don,  dispensary  surgeon.— Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker. -Rev.  Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-cathT 
curate. — Widow  Slattery. — Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate.— Rev.  Mr  Yau  °IC 
roman-catholic  priest. — And  many  others  at  various  times.  A'v’ 


O Brien  says,  “ At  all  times  of  the  year  a large  number  of  able-bodied  men  are  out  nf 
work  ; but  m summer  there  is  the  greatest  scarcity  of  employment,  the  poor  are  then  redurerl 
to  the  greatest  extremity,  and  are  obliged  to  put  up  with  just  as  much  food  as  will  keep  boHv 
and  soul  together ; many  is  the  man  who  thinks  himself  well  off  at  that  time  with  one  nieri 


Mr.  Parker  says  that  the  men  about  him  would  refuse  any  gratuitous  relief  but  that 
the  women  are  not  so  particular ; however,  both  sexes  are  annoyed  at  an  inquiry  into 
distress,  and  think  it  an  intrusion.  n 1 r 

Mr.  Martin,  a magistrate : “ Has  not  known  any  crimes  to  be  committed  for  the  purpose 
of  going  to  gaol ; but  when  persons  have  been  sentenced  at  petty  sessions  to  imprisonment 
he  has  heard  some  of  them  exclaim,  ‘ I do  not  mind  that,  there  is  good  food  and  locking 
there.’  He  thinks,  however,  that  this  was  in  bravado.”  0 3 

“ Credit  is  what  kills  us,”  says  M'Donnell : “ I paid  last  July  17s.  for  one  cwt.  of  meal 
when  thfe  market  price  was  13s.,  for  two  months  and  a half ’s  credit.  Mr.  Purdon  went 
security  for  us  with  a miller ; lie  has  our  blessing,  and  peace  be  to  his  soul.” 

PatCurtis,  two  yearsago,  gave  2 1.  a barrel  for  potatoes,  and  all  the  time  they  were  only  22  s.  in 
hand  in  the  market ; he  only  got  three  months’  credit ; he  was  processed  the  very  first  sessions 
and  paid.  The  practice  of  lending  on  exorbitant  interest  is  very  prevalent,  and  the  people  think 
it  an  advantage.  “ What  else  would  we  do  if  we  did  not  get  credit  ? we  would  starve.”  Yet, 
though  this  practice  does  not  make  them  reckless,  they  complain  that  they  feel  the  debt  like 
a weight  round  their  necks. 

The  gentry  or  farmers  do  not  employ  more  labourers  than  they  require;  but  in  1830,  a 
period  of  great  distress,  a small  portion  of  the  road  was  repaired,  and  paid  for  out  of 
a.  subscription  fund.  The  only  labourers  that  can  ever  save  are  the  farm  servants ; but  when 
they  many,  their  condition  soon  becomes  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  labourers.  The 
Assistant  Commissioners  directed  their  inquiries  towards  ascertaining  whether  the  poverty 
of  the  people  had  not  the  effect  of  making  them  reckless ; and  when  they  considered  the 
extreme  misery  of  the  people,  they  were  only  surprised  at  the  peace  and  order  which  pre- 
vailed m the  parish.  Some  years  ago,  the  peasantry  were  driven  to  desperation  by  want; 
and  never  looking  farther  than  to  a supply  of  potatoes,  they  became  impressed  with  the  idea 
that  their  privations  arose  from  the  land  being  kept  in  pasture  that  ought  to  be  let  out  to 
them  m con-acre ; many  outrages  ensued,  and  much  grass  land  was  broke  up  against  the  will 
of  the  proprietors ; but  after  some  time  the  pressure  of  destitution  passed  away,  and  the  pea- 
s an  try  are  again  completely  quiet.  With  regard  to  early  marriage,  the  answers  of  the  roman- 
catliolic  rector  were  not  a little  contrary  to  what  has  been  generally  stated  elsewhere.  He 
says,  that  early  marriages  are  not  confined  to  any  class  of  the  agricultural  population,  and 
that  farmers  m good  circumstances  are  as  prone  to  urge  the  early  settlement  of  their  children 
as  labourers  are  to  get  matches  for  themselves. 

Formerly  abduction,  if  not  common,  was  veiy  much  apprehended,  and  many  plans  were 
laid  to  get  possession  of  a girl  who  had  a fortune ; through  fear  of  this,  a farmer  was  anxious 
to  get  his  daughter  married  out  of  harm’s  way.  “ A labouring  couple  marries,”  says  Mr. 
a.ughan,  that  whatever  they  have  may  be  kept  together,  and  because  they  are  tired  of 
man’s  floor.”  There  were,  however,  many  mechanics  of  the  middle  period 
ot  me  who  had  remained  single,  and  who  say  that  they  would  be  glad  to  marry  if  they  could 
attora  it.  Mr.  O Bneu  remarks,  “ A man  is  considered  stale  at  30,  and  a woman  at  20.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Instruction — 
Austin  ^a*R^an  and  pawnbroker.— James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper. — Lawrence 

Thomas  j0IIN  Donogiiue,  a cottier,  holding  five  acres.— Doctor  Finucane,  dis- 

Doherty,  John  Higgins,  labourer. — .Tames  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres. — Thomas 

pensary  S“"ourer _austin  M'Carthy.  a cottier  holding  two  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally,  p.  p. 
Lysaght,  ^{NamaRAj  weaVer.— Michael  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector.— 
~ PAT\IaMNe,  a cottier  holding  four  acres.— John  Morissy,  weaver. — James  Mulqueny,  farmer 
JffiN  1 acres —John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer.— Patrick  Quinn,  baker.— Widow  Roche, 
° ‘dow  of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans.— Matthias  Thynne,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Arcli- 
dean"wHiTTY,  protestant  rector,  and  justice  of  the  peace. — Mechanics,  labourers  and  others, 
besides  the  above,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 

T ere  is  scarcely  any  employment  for  labourers  from  Christmas-day  until  St.  Patrick’s- 
1 - the  17th  of  March;  and  then  again  in  July  they  have  nothing  at  all  to  do.  When 
Sp*  • a labourer,  was  asked  what  he  generally  cat  during  these  months,  he  said,  “ I give 
- u mv  word  and  honour,  I was  working  the  whole  of  this  day  upon  a dry  potato,  which  I 
L d at  11  o’clock,  and  I had  nothing  more  until  I came  home,  when  it  was  duskish.”  And 
8 j)aiy;  his  employer,  being  appealed  to  upon  the  truth  of  this  man’s  statement,  he 
exclaimed,  “ Nothing  was  ever  more  true  than  what  lie  has  said ; and  I can  add,  that  I 
believe  a m-eat  many  labourers  in  the  town  of  Ennistymon  are  just  now  living  upon  exactly 
the  same'seale.”  Lysaght,  another  labourer,  said,  “ Frequently,  during  the  summer,  I can 
only  afford  two  meals  a day,  and  these  scanty  ones.  During  the  hard  long  days  of  last 
summer,  an  odd  day  on  and  off,  I was  working  for  an  estated  man  the  whole  day  upon  one 
pennyworth  of  bread  without  any  kitchen,  and  at  the  end  of  the  day  I would  get  10  d.  for  my 
hire;  potatoes  were  then  id.  a stone,  and  I had  seven,  besides  myself,  at  home.”  There  is  no 
fund' of  any  kind  out  of  which  the  labourer  might  receive  assistance  during  these  periodical 
seasons  of  scarcity,  and  of  want  of  employment. 

The  wives  and  children  of  those  out  of  employment  sometimes  go  away  about  the  beginning 
of  July,  and  remain  out  until  the  beginning  of  August;  and  this  they  must  sometimes  do, 
according  to  Higgins,  or  starve.  When  Finn  was  asked  whether,  under  such  circumstances, 
a certaiu°portion  of  the  population  must  not  become  habituated  to  mendicancy,  he  shavply 
replied,  “ Sure,  you  know  she  would  never  leave  the  little  family;  it  would  pinch  her  too 
much  to  the  heart.”  There  were  no  instances  known  there  of  women  with  families  being- 


abandoned  by  their  husbands,  nor  of  the  young  girls  being  driven  to  prostitution  from  want. 

Lysaght  said,  when  asked  whether  the  poor  were  ever  known  to  commit  thefts  in  order 
to  obtain  the  shelter  of  a gaol,  “ I know  there  are  many  who  would  stretch  themselves 
down  and  die  sooner  than  commit  a shilling’s  worth  of  crime  in  order  to  get  into  prison;” 
and  all  the  witnesses  agreed  that  they  had  never  known  an  individual  who  committed  an 
offence  for  that  purpose. 

The  system  of  obtaining  provisions  on  credit  is  not  so  prevalent  in  that  district  as  it  used 
to  be  formerly,  owing  to  the  numerous  cases  of  insolvency.  Such  is  the  distress  of  the 
labouring  population  in  that  of  part  of  the  country,  that,  no  labourer  is  ever  allowed  now  to 
take  his  potato  crop  off  the  ground  until  the  rent  is  paid,  or  good  security  given  for  it.  He 
never  would  be  permitted  to  do  so  on  his  own  responsibility.  This  observation  applies  more 
to  the  ordinary  class  of  labourers  than  to  those  who  arc  in  the  employment  of  limners  ancl 
landholders ; “ and  these,”  as  Mr.  Daly  said,  “ are  few  indeed.”  According  to  C-arrig 
also,  the  condition  of  the  working  and  labouring  population  was  so  had  that  worse  it  could 
not  be;  and  he  was  afraid  to  say  that  they  would  hazard  anything  to  better  it,  ancl  of 
course  they  are  always  open  to  excitement  and  temptation. 

There  was  no  labour-rate  ever  heard  of  in  that  part  of  the  country,  nor  was  such  a 
humane  feeling  ever  known  as  to  have  the  gentry  or  farmers  employ  more  labourers  than 
they  actually  required,  from  a desire  to  relieve  distress.  A man,  in  fact,  is  only  employed 
there  when  he  is  absolutely  wanted,  and  it  was  considered  utterly  impossible  that  labouring 
men  could  make  any  provision  against  a want  of  work,  when  the  calls  on  them  by  their 
destitute  friends  were  taken  into  consideration. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  one  class  are  inclined  to  marry  earlier  than  another, 
Mr.  James  Keane,  a fanner,  said,  “ The  women  always  want  to  get  married  because  they 
are  so  poor,  and  they  know  they  are  open  to  temptation.  I often  hear  the  people  say,  we 
must  get  this  poor  girl  married  soon,  to  get  her  out  of  harm’s  way.”  It  has  also  been  in- 
Yanably  remarked  there,  that  those  who  have  a few  comforts  marry  later  in  life  than  the 
generality  of  the  poor  people. 

In  illustration  of  the  great  anxiety  of  the  labouring  population  in  general  to  avail  them- 
selves of  work  whenever  employment  is  to  be  had,  Higgins,  the  labourer,  mentioned  an 
m eiesting  fact  to  the  Commissioners,  which  was  allowed  on  all  hands  to  be  correct.  “ In 
me  year  1822,  (a  period  fresh  in  the  recollections  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  country,)  when 
mey  were  making  a road  there,  the  overseer  worked  some  of  the  best  labourers  too  hard, 
ana  they  were  obliged  to  discontinue  working  for  the  day.  No  sooner,  however,  were  they 
aismissed  than  another  set  of  men,  who  had  long  been  watching  the  work,  offered  them- 
seives  with  the  greatest  joy,  and  willingly  accepted  so  small  a remuneration  as  2 d.  for  a 
? cr  or  half  a day ; and  even  had  they  been  turned  off,  there  were  plenty  more  standing- 
by  quite  ready  to  fall  into  the  gang.” 

5‘  3 h 3 
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Squiring 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  J.  Hastings  Allen,  protestant  curate  of  Corofin— Austen  Curten  car 

Davis,  weaver.— George  Dixon,  farmer  and  tithe  collector Michael  ^ rpe"ter''~  

John  Emerson,  slater.— George  Fitzpatrick,  innkeeper Tim  Fitz  '°AN’  carPenter-- 

William  Fitzoeiuld,  es(|.,  j.  p— Michael  Halloiiah,  labourer—  p"bli“»- 

—John  Hickey,  postmaster,  and  farmer  of  15  acres George  Hogan  labour  ^ WeaVer' 

farmer.- Charles  M-Namara,  farmer  of  eight  acres.-TnoM.vs  M'Mahw" JfcT,  HoGA*> 
Mautim,  weaver.  Michael  iltmiAHTV,  farmer,  bolding  15  acres. -James  Ho,  "JT  ~~ 
Jonir  ItExxy,  shopkeeper— Eev.  Mr.  Wai.su,  roman-catholic  rector.  ’ 

Fbom  December  to  March  the  greater  number  of  the  labourers  of  this  rarish  ai 
out  employment  • a little  work  may  sometimes  be  had  at  this  period  from  a Sll?  “"j 
the  mending  and  making  of  roads  will  occasionally  afford  a few  days'  employi™  ’ ml 
number  of  labourers,  who  are  happy  Indeed  to  get  0 d.  or  it  d.,  the 
roads  It  is  m June  or  July  that  the  labourer  has  to  suffer  most;  then  his  conE ?•* 
deed  deplorable ; no  work,  and  from  the  high  price  of  food,  he  can  scarcely Swfi 
soul  together.  “ In  July  we  must  keep  ourselves  on  dry  potatoes,  wiiut  MvSli - 
milk,  and  divide  flic  quantity  we  usually  eat  at  one  meal  into  tWo.”— tllaSS  * 
There  is  no  fund  to  assist  the  labourers  when  out  of  employment  or  when  food ? ST 
Ins  « and  the  provisions  he  can  get  on  credit  are  tL  only  resources  liSlft 

*b^r'  Fdsgerald  could  not  possibly  tell  bow  labourers  managed  at  those  periods  to  km, 
thmi  wives  and  ohtldren  from  begging;  but  true  it  is,  that  seldom  or  never  are  theyi 
in  this  pait  of  tile  country  to  become  beggare  during  tins  period,  neither  do  the  mvesor 
abscond'3  beCOme  Prostltutes>  1101  does  wont  ever  induce  a man  to  leave  his  family  and 

The  able-bodied  m this  parish  have  never  been  known  to  have  committed  any  offence  for 
tile  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol.  - ior 

The  credit  system  is  not  so  popular  as  it  used  to  he  formerly,  when  people  were  richer- 
they  could  always,  when  in  want,  procure  potatoes  on  credit,  'by  paying  a little  more  than 
the  kh™P"“ota‘  ”°W,?e  uSncuh«ral  classes  are  so  distressed  the  fanners  will  not  trust 
the  labourers.  Occasionally,  when  they  think  a man  solvent,  they  give  him  credit,  and 
charge  lnm  most  exorbitant  interest,  frequently  cent,  per  cent. 

. “! ler  gentlemen  nor  farmers  are  in  the  habit  here  of  employing  more  laboured  than  they 
actually  want.  About  five  years  ago,  when  great  local  distress  was  felt,  a committee  ms 
ormed  to  receive  subscriptions,  with  a view  to  gi  ve  employment : it  was  generally  found  that 
the  lestdents  came  forward  readily  enough  to  assist  this  laudable  object,  but  the  non-resi- 
dents  not  only  refused,  ill  one  or  two  instances,  but  actually  neglected  to  answer,  when 
wu  en  o.  It  would  not  be  possible  for  a labourer  to  layby  anything  out  of  his  waves  to 
puvme  agamst  non-employment;  his  wagos  arc  barely  sufficient  to  support  him.  It  is 
observed  here,  that  the  poorest  class  marry  earliest ; in  short,  the  more  wretched  their  condi- 
tion, the  more  anxious  they  are  to  many.  This  was  attributed  by  witnesses  to  their 
anxiety  to  have  children  to  support  them  in  their  old  age. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Pxamhmtion. 


Parishes  of  Tomfin- 
Coe,  Kilnasvllagh, 
Kilmulcori)  and 
Drumline. 
Town  of 
Netsmarlcet-on- 
Verges. 

Bar.  Bunratty. 


James  Brasil,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres.— TnoMAS  Carroll,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Comr, 
roman-catholic  curate.— M.  Collon,  weaver.— Major  Creagii,  j.  p.— Mary  Fitzgerald,  a 
beggar  woman.  Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon.— Widow  Griffey,  widow  of  a labourer.- 
Mr.  Hackney,  steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald. — Martin  Halpin,  labourer,  occasionally  employed.- 
.Ma-ry  Halpin,  lus  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket. -Michael  Keogii  and  James  Geabas, 
small  farmers,  holding  about  12  acres  each— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  rector.— John M'Namara, 
labourer — John  Molony,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Richard  Moloney,  a decayed  shoe- 
maker—Henry  O’Brien,  esq— Lucius  O’Brien,  esq.,  late  m.  p.  for  the  county  ofClare.- 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  curate— Patrick  Shields,  carpenter. 


Th  ose  who  are  not  farm  servants,  or  employed  at  gentlemen’s  places,  will  scarcely  get  an 
odd  day  b work  from  November  to  March  ; but  Halpin  observed,  that  it  was  in  July  that  it 
went  hardest  with  them : “ Then,  begad !”  said  he,  “ from  the  old  potatoes  being  out,  and 
the  new  ones  not  come  in,  we  are  put  to  it  hard,  and  the  work  is  not  to  be  found.  I know 
it  is  enough  to  drive  us  mad  j the  little  creatures  (the  children)  will  lie  down  and  cry,  while 
the  wife  will  hang  down  her  head  and  keep  sighing,  and  there  is  no  help  for  them;  one 
meal  is  as  much  as  we  can  give,  and  we  sometimes  think  the  day  too  long  to  live  for. 

1 here  is  no  regular  fund  to  afford  them  assistance. 

The  wife  and  children  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  sooner  die  than  go  out  to  begat 
any  time ; the  decent  people  will  strive  to  do  as  well  as  they  can,  and  stick  to  their  walls  to 
the  last.  “ I have  known  one  or  two,”  said  Carroll,  “ slink  away  to  the  kind  neighbours, 
where  they  will  be  helped,  and  then  they  will  only  get  as  much  as  will  keep  the  life  m 
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Mr  Coffey  observed,  “ these  are  the  periods  of  the  year  when  one  cannot 
ni.”  Th®~®v;]  e advantages  which  the  beggar  enjoys  over  the  more  independent  and 
be  struck  oy  1 , .je  tj1(J  one  e]ces  out  a miserable  subsistence,  the  other  will  be  found 
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Munster , 
County  Clave. 


Kilmaleanj  and 
Drumline. 
Town  of 
Newnarlcd-on- 
Fergus. 

Bar.  Bunratty. 


half-starved  laDOji  with  a certainty  of  procuring  as  much  as  he  may  require  for 

following  his  aa'  3 and  a 00(j  chance  of  getting  even  a good  deal  more,  which  he  can 
his  own  consump  > ^ class  of  pe0ple  from  whom  he  has  probably  received  some  EjtaminIuions  tnken  by 
and  does  aispo&c  tdg  ahuse,  among  many  other  things,  which  I do  not  approve  of,  p.  i\  Johnston,  Esq. 

share  of  the  cnan  y.  ^ tjiat  a st0p  should  be  altogether  put  to  mendicancy,  and  relief  E.B.  M°Hoy,  Esq, 
which  leads  me  vo  nbsolutelv  in  a destitute  condition.”  ,,  . , 

^Th^ett^Mr^O’Brien  said  tliat  though  distress  lmd  aometimea  been  extreme  iu  this  parish. 

The  Kev.i  ^ f0n0Wed  bv  one  of  the  worst  effects  which  have  resulted  from  it  else-  n,T,i 

vet  it  has  “eye  ^ WOmen  to  prostitution.  Ho  knew  of  no  such  consequence ; but  on 
where,  that  0 ^ carpenter,  on  this  point,  who  bad  been  longer  in  the  town  than  Mr. 

applying  to  ’ • consequenCe  of  the  eviction  of  tenants  at  Mahanish,  which  has 

0 Brien,  he  said,  war,  ^ * of  the  name  of  Moran  came  to  live  in  Newmarket ; one  of 

them  was  the  woman  who  was  afterwards  suspected  of  infanticide,  and  the  other  two  have 

bevr  ^nr  Crea° h ' otomrv ed,  that  he  had  no  reason  to  suspect  able-bodied  men  of  committing 
offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  gaol  for  support,  nor  has  he  known  robberies  com- 
mitted from  destitution  either.  . , . , , . , , . 

Thp  baneful  effect  of  borrowing  food  upon  usurious  interest  is  not  to  be  observed  m this 
mnrter  to  the  same  extent  that  lias  been  described  at  Killaloe.  The  potato  crop  is  pecu- 
Ihvl  v abundant  in  this  district,  from  causes  depending  on  the  fertility  of  the  soil ; and  though 
he  labourer  may  be  often  in  summer  obliged  to  buy  potatoes,  when  he  has  not  money  in 
hand  to  pav  for  them,  yet  from  there  being  more  of  the  commodity  m the  market,  be  is  less 
liable  to  be  made  pay  an  exorbitant  price.  The  persons  who  actually  take  this  unfair  advan- 
taae  of  the  poverty  of  the  lower  classes  arc  farmers  bolding  from  10  to  20  acres  ; and  upon 
inquiry  as  to  what  had  been  the  overcharge  this  year,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  could 
not  discover  that  a greater  advance  had  in  any  instance  been  demanded  than  about  Is.  m 

^Therefe  no  instance  of  labourers  being  employed  solely  to  alleviate  their  distress  by  those 
who  farm,  more  expressly  with  a view  to  profit.  Sir  E.  O’Brien,  who  has  an  extensive  cot- 
tier tenantry,  paying  their  rents  by  labour,  sometimes  employs  more  than  his  improvements 
require;  and  more  particularly,  lie  gives  work  to  several  old  men,  who  may  be  considered 
in  a great  measure  incapacitated  by  age.  A labour-rate,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word, 
has  never  been  in  operation  there. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien  thought  it  quite  impossible  for  a man  to  save  while  Ins  family  was 
young,  but  when  they  grow  up,  and  before  they  leave  him  or  get  married,  lie  may  perhaps 
do  soCto  a small  extent.  I11  order  to  estimate  the  power  of  a labourer  to  lay  by  money,  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  took  the  case  of  John  Clancy,  who  may  be  considered  rather  a for- 
tunate man,  as  he  is  employed  for  nine  months  in  the  year  at  a nursery.  He  has  a family 
of  five  persons ; he  pays  2 l.  a year  for  a small  cabin,  without  any  ground  whatever ; he  is 
obliged  to  take  every  year  half  an  acre  of  con-acre  potato  ground,  for  which  he  pays  at  least 
4/.  His  outgoings  therefore  for  rent  alone  arc  0 /.  To  meet  this,  he  has  six  months’  employ- 
ment at  8d.  a day,  equal  to  6l.  Is.  4 d. ; three  months  at  Gd.  a day,  equal  to  2 l.  5s.  7 \d. 

It  thus  appears  that  he  has  but  2 1.  Gs.  11  J d.  remaining  for  the  purchase  of  clothes,  furniture 
and  the  repair  of  his  house,  which  is  never  undertaken  by  the  landlords.  As  for  the  potato 
ground,  it  is  taken  for  a supply  of  food,  and  never  with  the  intention  of  disposing  of  any 
part  of  the  produce.  The  condition  of  this  man  is  better  than  the  average  of  labouring  men, 
which  required  no  further  comment.  I11  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Coffey,  the  lower  and  more 
destitute  classes  of  labourers  arc  the  most  prone  to  early  marriages  ; but  be  assigns  as  a 
reason,  the  desire  of  the  parents  to  put  their  daughters  out  of  harm's  way,  and  to  secure 
them  the  protection  of  a husband  in  the  event  of  tlicir  own  deaths.  But  when  we  find 
that  these  early  and  improvident  matches,  by  which  an  additional  degree  of  wretchedness 
is  entailed  both  on  the  husband  and  the  wife,  and  on  their  offspring,  are  more  especially 
peculiar  to  the  indigent  classes,  it  is  permitted,  without  straining  the  premises,  to  conclude, 
that  the  destitution  of  these  classes  has  in  some  manner  rendered  them  reckless  of  the  con- 
sequences of  their  precipitation. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Abraham  Abell,  officer  of  health. — Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry. — Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslie, 
rector — Mr.  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish;  appointed  by  the  officers  of  health. 


County  Cork. 


rp  1 nomas  murim, 

■i.here  are  almost  always  labourers  out  of  employment,  and  there  are  a great  many  whose  j0im  Lnior,  Esq. 
work  is  very  uncertain,  having  employment  one  week  and  not  the  next,  and  consequently  - 7 

rWv, are  °*teu  ‘n  the  greatest  distress.  Thus  reduced,  they  send  their  different  articles  of  ox.  °!L , , •/ 

last  tv^  an^  furniture  to  the  pawn-office,  always  hoping  to  be  able  to  release  them,  until  at  ^ 

hvth^E  themselves  of  every  thing,  and  have  no  way  left  of  getting  a single  meal  but 


1 ,,  r ''“eraser v 

Dythe  charity  of  others. 

^ Showing  statement  of  two  labourers,  Jeremiah  Lacy  and  Daniel.  Driscoll,  referred  to 
Tv,  v °Pahourers  out  of  employment  in  every  part  of  the  city : . 

he  highest  rate  of  wages  is  from  Os.  to  7 s.  per  week;  many  labourers  are  workragat 


0.5. 
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Munster, 
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Thomas  Martin,  Esq" 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church  in, 
City  of  Cork. 
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8 d.  and  10  d.  “They  are  obliged  to  work  for  that  much  bv  distress  • if  u,  , 

it,  they  would  be  idle.”  “ ’ eY  did  not  take 

Such  labourers  often  send  their  families  to  be  supported  in  the  house  of  ‘ d • 
season.  The  same  thing  is  also  done  by  labourers  out  of  employment.  j)j-  ji  j^0l‘a 
know  one  labouring  man  who  lived  in  the  next  house  to  me;  afterwards  haid  a t/'  ** 
do,  and  no  way  to  earn,  he  was  not  able  to  pay  his  lodging,  and  I let”  him  in’ 
myself.  lie  sent  his  wife  and  four  children  to  the  house  of  industry.  He  did*  f'f 
go  until  he  pledged  and  pawned  eveiy  thing  he  had.  She  staid  there  for  fourmort  ^ 
he  got  her  home  about  a month  ago.  He  is  not  a man  ™t0drinkatldl;hew2lS 
take  6 cl.  out  of  his  wages  of  a Saturday  night  for  himself.  Driscoll  adds  “ 01 1 "f  no 
of  work  that  Mr.  Goold  gives  me  through  compassion,  I should  send  mvown  / n 
the  house  of  industiy.  I know  another  man,  named  Conolly.  He  has  a wif & 
children.  He  got  no  employment  this  week,  except  about  two  hours  yesterday  * Tl  '0Dr 
he  got  for  that  was  3 d.  His  wife  jobs  for  a few  private  houses,  but  earns  veiy  little  1 ^ 
week,  and  G cl.  another.  I know  that  that  family  lived  on  one  meal  a day  duriuo-’th  I™*6 
week.  They  would  rather  do  that  than  have  any  of  them  go  into  the  house  of  indn-t 
though  they  would  get  more  than  one  meal  a day  there  ; they  like  to  keep  together 
they  have  anything  to  pawn.”  r ° 

There  is  very  great  objection  to  going  into  the  house  of  industiy,  from  its  beirw  fnn 
crowded.  Driscoll  says,  “ I was  told  by  those  that  were  there  that  they  are  a top  of  ™ 
another,  there  is  so  many  of  them.  For  all  that,  I would  sooner  let  my  children  o-0  iU  t],°ne 
than  go  beg;  they  would  have  better  covering  at  night  than  they  have  at  home-  marT 
a hard-working  man  has  but  poor  bed  covering.”  Being  asked  to  explain  what  lie  would 
consider  good  bed  covering,  he  said,  “ I call  a quilt,  blanket  and  sheet,  and  enough  of 
straw,  good  covering ; but  many  a one  is  lying  on  the  bare  boards,  and  that  is  where  poverty 
kills  us.”  r 3 


The  price  of  potatoes  varies  from  3d  per  weight  of  22 lbs.,  to  6 cl.  and  7 d.  Driscoll’s 
family,  a wife  and  four  young  children,  would  require  a weight  for  one  meal.  He  says  “ If 
I was  to  give  them  three  good  meals  without  milk,  it  would  cost  9 cl.  for  the  cheapest  kind 
of  potatoes.  I cannot  do  that  though  I have  good  wages,  Is.  a day.  I pay  Is.  a week  for 
two  rooms,  bed-room  and  kitchen,  very  small ; the  two  together  measure  about  1G  feet  by 
12.  I pay  3d  a peck  for  Newport  coal,  28 lb.  in  the  peck ; and  we  want  three  pecks  a 
week,  going  as  close  as  we  can ; they  cost  9 d Then  count  G d a day  for  potatoes,  though 
it  will  not  get  near  enough;  and  it  leaves  only  9 d a week,  if  I had  regular  employment, to 
get  clothes  for  us  all,  and  a sup  of  milk.”  The  calculation  is  as  follows : 


Lodging  per  week 
3 pecks  coal,  at  3d  - 

14  weights  of  potatoes  at  3 cl.,  being  two  weights  or  44  lbs.  pet- 
day  __________ 


s.  d. 
1 - 

- 9 
3 6 
5 3 


Wages  per  week 
Deduct 

Remains  for  clothes,  milk  and  other  expenses  - - - I - 9 


Three  pints  of  milk  cost  2d,  considered  better  than  one  pint  of  porter,  which  would  cost 
2 d.  His  expression  was,  “ I can  work  better  upon  a pint  of  milk  with  my  potatoes,  than 
upon  a pint  of  porter.” 

In  summer,  Driscol  said,  he  would  not  require  three  pecks  of  coal,  but  potatoes  would  be 
nearly  double  the  price,  and  summer  is  consequently  the  season  of  greatest  distress.  He 
says,  “ When  potatoes  got  up  very  high  this  summer,  I was  obliged  to  buy  flour;  half  a 
quarter  costs  3 cl.,  and  is  as  good  as  a weight  of  potatoes,  only  it  requires  more  drink.  1 
could  not  live  on  it  in  the  evening  without  milk  ; it  would  kill  an  ostrich.  When  a man 
eats  it  hot,  it  soaks  the  blood ; with  enough  of  milk  it  would  do,  but  it  would  want  two  penny- 
worth.” The  same  witness  says,  “ It  is  hard  to  tell  the  distress  of  labourers  in  Cork ; there 
is  oceans  of  them  that  cannot  get  employment ; farmers  turned  out,  and  labourers  that  can- 
not get  work  in  the  country  come  in  here,  and  they  are  dragoino-  the  bread  out  of  one  another  s 
mouths.  I was  out  of  employment  myself  for  two  months°  since  last  Christmas.  I had  no- 
thing laid  by.  A man  that  has  anything  of  a family  could  not  lay  by  out  of  6 s.  a.  week. 
During  the  two  months  I was  putting  what  I had  inside  outside  *,  and  often,  God  knows, 
not  tasting  more  th  an  one  meal  in  the  day.” 

Again  he  says,  “ We  must  buy  a little  of  every  thing  at  a time,  and  pay  more  font;  a 
halfpenny  for  a candle  that  you  would  get  14  of  them  for  6 cl. ; the  less  you  take  always,  tne 
deaier  it  is. 

« Beggars, 


* Seuding  his  clothes  and  furniture  to  the  pawn-office. 


s.  d. 
6 - 
5 3 
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1 for  tlie  shame  of  begging,  are  better  off  than  labourers ; they  always  get 
“ Beggars,  0 y tjemen>s  houses,  a bit  of  meat  or  cabbage.  Most  of  them  are  widows 
something  to  e ^5  jiaye  no  one  to  look  after  them ; they  would  rather  stay  about  the 
and  old  Pe0P  ’ jntQ  tjie  house  of  industry;  they  get  outside  all  that  they  could  get  in, 
streets  than  3 ^ & penny  now  and  then  besides  to  buy  snuff'  or  tobacco.  A decent 
enough  to  ea  , lej.  his  family  go  into  the  house  of  industry,  then  go  beg ; but  he 

labourer  wo  ^ a eat  deal  than  do  either ; ho  would  not  like,  if  he  got  into  good  cir- 
W°  tances  afterwards*  that  one  could  throw  in  his  face  that  his  family  were  beggars.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

'll  Patrick  J.  Annell,  baker. — Benjamin  Bellew,  labourer. — Mr.  David  Butler,  fanner 
of  75  acres.— Mr.  Denis  Callaghan,  farmer  of  2G  acres — Itev.  William  More  Cros- 

tjiwaite,  curate. Rev.  Michael  Field,  parish  priest  of  Leffinncy  and  Knurkairly,  barony  of 

Innishannon. Mr.  Jeremiah  IIurly,  farmer  of  47  acres.— Mr.  John  Leary,  innkeeper. — Mr. 

Thomas  Leaky,  formerly  overseer. — Denis  M‘Carthy,  labourer,  formerly  farmer  and  overseer 

of  the  parish. Mr.  Eugene  M'Carthy. — Mr.  Johnstone  Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty 

sessions.— Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector — William  Neal,  labourer. 

The  number  of  unemployed  labourers  has  been  increased  by  the  practice  of  throwing 
small  farms  into  large,  by  which  several  small  farmers  have  been  reduced  to  the  rank  of 
labourers.  Mr.  Field  says,  “ I know  10  or  12  on  one  ploughland.”  I have  known  several 
unemployed  persons  obliged  to  live  on  one  meal  a day  during  part  of  the  summer.  Neal 
savs  “ There  were  a great  many  last  summer  that  had  not  one  meal  of  potatoes  in  the  day, 
but  were  forced  to  go  out  and  pick  corn-kail  and  kedlock,  and  boil  it  in  a neighbour’s 
house.”  Mr.  M'Carty  and  Mr.  Field  say,  that  many  of  them  were  obliged  to  use  this 
miserable  food.  . 

The  wives  and  children  sometimes  go  among  their  neighbours  and  tell  their  distress,  and 
they  generally  get  some  relief ; but  while  they  arc  not  looked  upon  as  regular  beggars,  there 
are  many  who  would  suffer  great  distress  rather  than  do  this.  “ I was  often  in  great  distress, 
but  I had  a shame  to  tell  it  to  a neighbour ; I think  I would  suffer  anything  rather  than  go 
beg.” — (Neal.) 

“ Credit  is  dead  ; a man  out  of  employment  will  not  get  any.” — (Neal.) “ I can  tell 

you  that  I went  to  my  work  in  summer  without  eating  the  whole  day  until  next  morning,. 

and  it  is  not  once  or  twice  I did  it,  but  often.” — (Bellew.) “ You  say  you  went  to  work  ; 

if  you  were  at  work,  you  got  wages ; and  if  you  got  wages,  you  could  got  potatoes  ; how 
was  that?  I will  tell  you  how  it  was.  I have  seven  in  family  besides  myself  and  I got 
8 d.  wages,  and  that  0 d.  went  to  get  a weight  of  potatoes  for  my  family. — Did  you  ever 
live  upon  one  meal  a day  for  any  time  worth  talking  of?  I did,  often ; there  was  one 
summer  that  I worked  for  a fortnight  011  one  meal  a day ; I gave  the  wages  I got  every  day 

for  as  much  potatoes  as  gave  one  meal  to  us  all. — ( Bellew.) And  had  you  no  more  ? — 

No ; unless  my  wife  would  go  out  and  pick  a bit  of  corn-kail,  to  give  it  to  the  children, 
to  stop  their  mouths. — Is  there  any  nourishment  in  that  ? There  is  not ; but  you  know 

the  hunger  will  eat  anything.— (Bellew.) -Do  not  other  poor  people  thus  reduced  goto 

beg  ? — borne  of  them  do  go ; but  there  is  more  of  them  would  rather  die  than  do  it ; unless 
it  may  be  that  they  would  go  to  some  one  that  knows  them,  and  will  never  speak  of  it.” — 

(Bellew.) “ I have  known  cases  of  labourers  working  in  summer,  and  their  families  were 

living  on  one  meal  a day.” — (Callaghan.) 

Mr.  Field  observed,  a labouring  man  must  sometimes  be  able  to  lay  by ; lie  cannot  go  out 
to  America  without  having  collected  a little  money.  “ Lay  by ! I will  tell  you  the  way  he 
has  to  lay  by,  and  the  way  a man  going  out  to  America  has  to  lay  by  ; it  is,  to  sell  the  pit 
of  potatoes  he  has  against  the  winter,  and  every  tack  of  clothes  he  has  in  the  world,  but 
what  is  barely  enough  to  cover  him.” — (Neal.) This  poor  labourer  proceeded,  “ I think 

ale  without  families  are  sometimes  as  much  distressed  as  those  with  them.” — “ Do  you 
.,  that  when  a man  is  in  distress,  he  ever  says  to  himself,  ‘ I niay  as  well  have  a wife  to 
comfort  me,  it  cannot  make  me  worse?’  Yes,  sometimes.  I knew  a man  that  was  very 
aW*  *ie  “ar“ec*  Just  that  way,  and  he  is  not  a bit  worse  off'  now,  though  he  is  as 
ad.  Do  you  think  a man  ever  marries  because  he  says  to  himself,  ‘ I may  have  a son 
«>  support  me  when  I get  old  ?’  That  would  be  a good  reason.”— (-ZVenZ.) 

toe  witnesses  concurred  in  the  statement,  that  when  young  persons  have  any  means,  they 
are  cautious  and  look  out  for  suitable  matches  ; but  in  proportion  to  their  being  destitute  of 
means,  they  are  regardless  of  the  consequence  of  early  and  improvident  marriages.  It  was 
so  stated,  that  the  clergy  in  general,  unless  where  there  are  strong  reasons  to  the  contrary, 
nconrage  marriage,  when  previous  connexion  has  taken  place. 

them  ^ TT  people  ty'11?  on  9traw  that  was  all  broken  into  little  bits,  it  was  so  long  under 
four  v?  * yec°Hect  seeing  one  man  and  his  wife  lying  on  tlie  bare  floor,  and  their  three  or 
eitW  1 • ym§  neav  them-  I often  knew  labouring  men  to  come  in  in  wet  clothes,  and 

T bn  eep]n  , ra  at  night,  or  use  them  as  bed  cover i ng ,— ■*{  M‘  Carthj . ) 
shirf  Ve,i  , en  known  cases  where  a poor  man  would  go  out  in  a cold  morning  without  a 
he  toJaj  be  obliged  to  leave  off  work  aud  come  home ; and  when  asked  why  he  did  so>. 
say>  ‘ I could  not  stand  the  cold  any  longer.” — (Mr.  Hurley.) 


Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Marlin,  Esq. 
John  Lulor,  Esq. 


Parish  Innishannon. 
Bar.  ICinnalca. 
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Parish  Kilbrogan 
and  Ballymoodan. 
Bar.  Kinalmcaky 
and  East  Carbery, 
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including  Town  of 
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Baronies  Ibanc  and 
Barry  roe,  and  East 
Carbery,  (East  Di- 
vision.) 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


John  Bassett,  weaver.— Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer  holding  57  acres.— Mr.  Robert  C 
farmer. — Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork.— Mr.  Robert  Edw 
tobacconist. — Mr.  Michael  Falvey,  churchwarden  of  1833. — Mr.  John  Fawcitt  sh  1. AttDS> 

churchwarden  of  Ballymoodan  in  i 833.— Mr.  Willi  am  IIorneybuook,  farmer Thom  ts  How***’ 

weaver. — Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregations. Rev  a ^ 

Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan.— John  Lindsay,  weaver. — Mr.  Richard  James  Long  Church'1 
warden  of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year — Itcv.  Daniel  M'Sweexey,  roman-catholic  rector 

— Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan. — Robert  Philips,  weaver Cornelius  Gin 

linan,  labourer.— Mr.  George  Stanley,  fanner  holding  175  acres. Mr.  Thomas  T« 

farmer. — Mr.  Stewart  Tressilian,  churcli warden  of  the  present  year.  - • • ts, 


According  to  the  evidence  of  the  Rev.  W.  Newman,  emigration  has  taken  place  to  a 
considerable  extent  from  each  of  these  parishes,  and  there  are,  m consequence,  a much  less 
number  of  distressed  persons  than  there  otherwise  would  be.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-two 
persons  (not  weavers)  have  gone  to  America  from  the  parish  of  Kilbrogan  this  year-  at  least 
a third  of  these  were  of  the  poorest  class,  next  to  beggars.  If  passages  were  paid  by  Govern- 
ment, there  would  be  four  times  as  many. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  states  that  about  100  have  emigrated  from  the  parish  of  Ballymoodan  of 
whom  about  half  were  of  the  labouring  class;  and  that  but  for  this  emigration,  and  that  of 
the  weavers  to  England,  they  should  have  hundreds  starving. 

When  labourers  cannot  get  employment,  their  wives  must  sometimes  go  out  and  bee.  John 
Linsday  states  that  he  knows  several  cases  of  their  doing  so  now ; the  men  themselves  do  not 
go  out,  because  people  take  more  compassion  on  women  and  children. 

Cornelius  QuilUnan  says,  “ I have  eight  in  family  to  support,  and  I have  not  constant 
employment.  About  three  years  ago  there  were  seven  weeks  in  summer  that  we  had  only 
one  meal  a day  to  live  on,  and  God  knows  we  were  ashamed  to  beg ; there  were  others  that 
were  not  ashamed,  and  they  were  a great  deal  better  off.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Newman  states,  that  there  are  many  instances  of  men  going  to  America  in  the 
hope  of  being  able  to  earn  enough  there  to  send  for  their  wives  and  children ; and  in  almost 
every  case  that  he  has  known,  they  have  been  sooner  or  later  successful,  and  have  sent  home 
money  for  the  purpose.  Sometimes  the  woman  suffers  great  distress  before  she  hears  any 
account:  there  is  one  woman  near  him  at  present  whose  husband  is  gone  thither,  and  she  is 
obliged  to  beg  for  support  until  she  hears  from  him. 

It  was  remarked  of  the  weavers,  that  at  the  time  so  many  hundreds  of  them  were  suffering 
such  distress,  there  was  no  depreciation  committed  by  any  of  them. 

Cornelius  Quill inan  says,  that  the  town  labourers,  when  out  of  employment,  do  not  get 
credit,  but  that  at  Christmas  they  sell  whatever  little  rag  of  decent  clothes  they  and  their 
wives  have,  or  the  little  pig  (most  of  them  have  pigs),  and  they  get  potatoes  to  put  them 
through  a piece  of  the  winter,  and  that  is  the  last  shift  they  have  until  they  can  get  employ- 
ment. They  scarcely  ever  have  potato  gardens  of  their  own. 

When  asked  whether  the  wages  of  weavers  were  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  make  some 
provision  against  a time  of  want  of  employment,  Linsday,  a weaver,  answered,  “ Well  now 
begging  your  pardon,  I think  that’s  a veiy  foolish  question  ; did  you  ever  hear  of  a man 
with  a wife  and  children  (let  alone  other  relations)  putting  by  anything  out  of  5d.  a day  l 
When  men  are  in  such  distress  as  the  weavers  were  certainly,  they  would  as  soon  be  dead  as 
alive.  And  I often  heard  them  saying,  that  they  wished,  since  the  Government  had  taken 
away  their  trade  by  machinery,  that  they  had  also  seut  an  army  to  destroy  them.” 

Banclon  suffered  dreadfully  by  the  decline  of  her  manufactures,  hut  there  is  much  less  dis- 
tress at  present  than  there  was  about  three  or  four  years  ago,  in  consequence  of  the  immense 
numbers  of  weavers  and  their  families  who  have  emigrated  to  England  ; of  this  class  upwards 
of  GOO  went  off  in  1G30,  upwards  of  400  in  1831,  great  numbers  in  the  following  years,  and 
258  in  the  present  year  (1834). 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper — Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.,  churchwarden. — John  Bennett, 
esq.,  j.  p. — Jeremiah  Collins,  labourer. — Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer, — Richard  Deasy,  esq-j 
merchant. — Dr.  Folliott. — Mr.  Denis  Hurley,  farmer  of  18  acres. — Mr.  John  Kingston,  farmer 
of  65  acres.— Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  farmer  of  70  acres.— Mr.  James  Neal,  farmer  of  50  acres.— 

Mr.  Denis  Sexton,  farmer  of  20  acres Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  ll.  d.,  vicar  of  Kdcoe. 

—Rev.  C.  C.  Townsend,  rector— Rev.  D.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector — John  White,  a 
bourer. — And  several  others. 

The  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  months  of  June  and  July,  are  the  periods  at  wnioh 
there  is  least  employment  for  labourers ; and  at  those  seasons  large  numbers  suffer  tne 
est  distress.  There  is,  however,  no  part  of  the  year  at  which  there  are  not  many  pnemp  3 
One  of  the  labourers  present  (Deasy)  says,  “ There  is  seldom  a day  in  the  week  a 
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100  of  them  waiting  for  employment ; they  come  to  the  centre  of  the  bridge, 
do  not  see  near  i ^ er]mp9  10  of  them  taken.”  When  working  people  are  unable  to  find 
and  there  win  obliged  to  put  up  with  one  meal  in  the  day.  This  occurs  more 

employers,  ui  y July  vvhen  potatoes  have  become  dear,  and  the  poor  r 


r man  s own 


particularly  ^ sucll  circumstanees  they  have  but  few  resources  ; a man  con- 

stock  has  De®“  ate  if  jlc  ]iavc  one  0r  two  sons  of  an  age  fit  to  labour.  These  leave  him, 
himsei  try  in  search  of  occupation.  Many  go  in  this  manner  to  the  eastern 

“d  cXto  dig  potatoes  m for  thatlrind  of  work,  and  others  even 

paltSn.i,.muiitaes  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny  for  tire  same  purpose.  Mr.  Lucy  states,  that 
?rV»onaintt?witi?one  towuhmd  (300  acres),  for  which  at  least  20  persons  annually 
he  is  acq  „ „ T]ie  wifc  anq  children,”  observe  some  of  the  farmers,  “ are  oftea 
lT'Vte  bee  Sometimes  a hard  season  comes,  and  many  are  driven  to  ask  charity  for  a 
Tor  so  who  will  not  have  to  do  so  again  for,  may  he,  seven  years ; at  other  tunes  the 
Sloes  out  to  Mends  in  the  country,  and  gets  as  much  as  will  do  her  for  a week 

A labourer  sometimes  gets  potatoes  on  credit  from  a farmer,  on  the  agreement  that  he  is 
for  them  the  highest  price  to  which  tire  article  may  rise  during  the  season.  In  this 
ian/er  he  may  borrow,  when  potatoes  arc  4 d.  a weight,  and  ultimately  have  to  pay  6 J d. 


Able-bodied 
out  ov  Work. 

Munster, 

County  Cork 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Marlin,  Esq, 
John  Lulor,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilgariff'e, 
including  Town  of 
Clonakilty. 
Baronies  Ibanc  and 
Harryroe , and  East 
Carbery,  (East  Di- 
vision.) 


Labourers  are  iu  general  very  wretchedly  off  as  to  clothes.  Their  wages  are  hardly  suffi- 
cient to  purchase  food  for  themselves  and  family,  and  they  experience  the  greatest  difficulty 
in  putting  tooether  enough  to  enable  them  to  buy  clothes.  It  often  happens  that  a labour- 
ing man  cannot  work  in  winter  for  want  of  proper  clothing,  and  it  is  mentioned  that  there  are 
ercn  persons  who  cannot  quit  their  houses  from  the  same  reason.  “ As  to  bed-clothes,  m 
many  houses  the  inmates  have  nothing  to  cover  them  at  night  beyond  the  garments  which 
they  have  worn  by  day,  and  some  of  them  must  lie  down  in  their  day-clothes,  although  they 

should  be  dripping  with  wet.”— (Messrs.  I) easy  and  others.) “ 1 know,”  says  Mr.  Lucy, 

« one  man  with  his  family ; and  that  all  the  bed-covering  they  have  is  one  great  coat,  and 
whether  that  be  wet  or  dry,  they  must  use  it.” 


Persons  tolio  attended  the  Examination. 

Daniel  Anglows,  labourer.— Owen  Bowicer,  labourer.— Rooer  Green  Davis,  esq.— Mr. 

Maurice  Doyle,  farmer.— Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer.— Rev.  John  Garde,  protes-  Parish  Eilleagh. 
tant  curate.— Nicholas  Grattan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon.— John  Higgins,  labourer.  Bar.  Imohilly. 
Michael  Lawton,  labourer. — Mr.  Timothy  Leahy,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Mackey,  farmer.  ■ 

Mr.  Philip  Nist,  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  roman-catholic  rector— Edward  Walsh, 
labourer. — And  several  others,  of  all  classes. 

* The  want  of  employment  is  greatest  during  the  months  of  December,  January, 

February,  June  and  July.  A large  portion  of  the  labouring  population  suffer  the  most 
severe  distress  during  these  seasons  ; many  are  unable  to  procure  more  than  a single  meal  m 


* In  this  parish  the  Assistant  Commissioners  inquired  into  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourers 
generally,  and  although  much  of  the  information  collected  does  not  come  strictly  under  the  heat!  ot 
“ Able-bodied  out  of  Employment,"  yet  as  it  tends  in  a great  degree  to  elucidate  that  subject,  it  is  given 
in  the  following  note : t,  . 

. First,  It  is  necessary  to  make  a few  observations  respecting  the  farmers.  The  total  number  ot  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  parish,  exclusive  of  labourers,  who  hold  single  acres  from  farmers,  is  1 2 1.  U tese 
there  are  10  who  hold  quantities  not  exceeding  five  acres;  18  exceeding  five  and  not  exceeding  10  ; 
30  exceeding  10  and  not  exceeding  20 ; 48  exceeding  20  and  not  exceeding  50  ; seven  exceeding  50 
and  not  exceeding  80;  eight  exceeding  100.  , .. 

Of  the  small  holders,  those  who  are  able  to  have  a cow  are  considered  to  be  better  oft  than  laboureis, 
because  they  have  a supply  of  inilk ; but  many  of  them  aro  scarcely  less  distressed  than  it  they  were 
living  entirely  by  their  labour.  The  following  instance  may  be  considered  a fair  specimen  of  the  latter 
description. 

Anglum,  a labourer,  says,  “ There  is  Tom  Welsh  lives  near  me ; he  has  five  acres  of  poor  ground; 
his  crop  is  always  half  oats  and  half  potatoes  ; he  pays  about  1 1.  an  acre  rent ; he  pays  some  or  it  wnh 
work  ; he  has  two  sons,  one  15  years  old  and  the  other  13.  I think  he  is  as  badly  off  as  lam. 

. The  larger  holders  are  in  almost  all  cases  better  off  than  labourers ; but  it  is  stated  that  they  are  su  er- 
,DS  ve,7  great  distress,  and  that  the  condition  of  the  labourers  is  materially  influenced  thereby.  I hey 
complain  of  very  high  rents  and  very  low  prices.  It  is  stated  that  many  owe  long  arrears  to  itheir 
ndlord,  which  are  increasing  every  year.  Leahy,  a farmer  holding  IQ  acres,  at  1 l-  14  5-  1 a • P „ 
acre,  says,  “ I did  not  and  could  not  pay  up  any  year  for  a long  time,  but  it  is  hanging  over  • 
ea,  a farmer,  holding  27  acres,  at  1 L lOi.  per  acre,  says,  “ I am  paying  1 /•  an  acre  ou  0 , 

“ lo.nS  as  things  stay  as  they  are,  my  landlord  will  not  ask  me  for  any  more ; but  if  Junes  were  to 
nnend,  he  would  ask  for  the  entire.  My  land  is  valued  at  16  *.  If  I had  it  at  that,  I would  be  adherent 
Fitzgerald,  a farmer,  says,  “ When  we  are  so  strained  ourselves,  we  cannot  be  liberal  wit 
moeurers ; unless  the  rents  be  reduced,  there  is  no  use  in  trying  to  better  them  , • , t 

CO?  f'6  vrents  which  are  paid  cause  the  farmers  in  many  cases  to  be  unaWe.  from  w®nt,ot/aP^1’  . 
conduct  ordinary  operations.  Mr.  Davis  states,  that  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  leave  their  pot 
qU|  or  a l°nS  rime,  in  consequence  of  being  unable  to  pay  their  labourers.  gjjeaiiaft 
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the  day.  Mr.  Grattan  says,  “ Great  numbers  suffer  from  insufficient  food  • and  fr 
cause,  as  well  as  from  the  badness  of  the  food  which  they  are  generally  obliged  to  110111 
disease  arises.  They  also  suffer  greatly  from  want  of  clothes.  Begging  is  the  onl USei  ®nc*1 
of  many  persons  during  the  periods  of  distress  ; it  is,  however,  the  last  resource  to  ^ef°urce 
would  willingly  turn.  Some  would  endure  in  preference  anything  short  of  absolut  * ^ 
tion.  To  a question  on  this  point,  a labourer  replied,  “ If  my  wife  was  to  die  witV  i?' 
cabin,  she  would  rather  it  than  go  out  to  ask  chanty.”  ltQm 

No  instances  were  known  of  persons  committing  offences  to  obtain  the  shelter  and  frwi 
a prison.  Anglum  says,  “I  would  sooner  be  walking  about  half-starving  than  °°‘ 
gaol.  I would  not  shame  my  friends  and  relations.”  I f they  had  a difference  witha^° 
afterwards,  it  would  be  the  first  tiling  thrown  in  their  face,  that  one  belonp'ino-  tk  ^ °,Ce 
. not  live  honestly.  S "S  man  4J 

Mr.  Sheahan  mentions,  that  in  times  of  scarcity  labourers  have  worked  in  his  em  1 
ment  for  their  diet ; he  believes,  however,  that  if  they  had  any  food  to  live  upon  thev  ^ T 
prefer  remaining  idle  to  working  for  so  little.  ’ ^ vou  “ 

It  is  stated  that  farmers  are  sometimes  obliged  to' go  in  debt  for  seed  corn,  and  in 
cases  to  pay  25  per  cent,  higher  than  the  market  price.  ’ ™ 

It  is  considered  that  the  parish  contains  more  than  450  agricultural  labourers  ov 
16  vears  of  age.  In  1831  it  contained,  according  to  the  census,  383  over  20.  er 

They  may  be  divided  into  three  classes ; viz., 

1st.  Those  who  are  engaged  by  the  year  with  farmers,  and  who  get  houses  and  gardens 
in  return  for  their  labour.  ° 

2d.  Those  who  have  employment  throughout  the  year,  and  who  are  paid  in  money. 

3d.  Those  who  have  only  occasional  employment. 

1st.  Labourers  who  are  engaged  by  the  year  with  farmers,  and  who  get  houses  and  gardens 
in  return  for  their  labour.  5 

When  a farmer  holds  so  many  as  40  acres  of  land,  he  is  obliged  to  have  at  least  one  per- 
manent labourer,  unless  he  happens  to  have  two  or  three  grown  up  sons  willing  to  work. 

The  agreement  between  farmer  and  labourer  is  very  nearly  alike  in  all  cases'?  The  farmer 
allows  sometimes  6 Id.,  but  generally  0 cl.  a day  for  the  labour.  The  labourer  takes  from 
him  a cabin,  for  which  he  is  to  pay  from  26  s.  to  30s.  an  acre,  or  an  acre  and  quarter  of 
manured  ground,  generally  at  4 1 an  acre;  and  in  most  cases  the  grass  of  one  sheep,  for 
which  he  pays  10s.  Two  intelligent  persons  having  been  employed  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  labourers  regularly  hired  with  farmers,  stated  that  they  could  count  up  only  66, 
and  they  were  perfectly  certain  that  the  number  did  not  exceed  75.  Labourers  of  this  class 
are  considered  to  be  better  off  than  any  others ; however,  they  are  by  no  means  exempt  from 
scarcity  and  distress.  Mr.  Davis  observes,  “ The  bargain  between  a farmer  and  a labourer 
is  generally  a hard  one  on  the  latter ; I have  spoken  to  farmers  on  the  point,  aud  they  say 
that  the  prices  of  every  thing  are  so  low,  that  they  cannot  give  their  labourers  better  terms; 
the  labourer  must  accept  those  that  are  offered,  he  has  no  resource.” 

The  following  may  be  considered  a fair  example  of  the  condition  of  the  class : 

Daniel  Anglum,  a labourer  engaged  with  a farmer,  supporting  a wife  and  four  children, 
the  eldest  about  13 ; he  receives  from  the  farmer, 

£.  s.  d. 


A house,  at-  - - - - - _ _ j o — 

1 4 acres  manured  ground,  at  4Z.  per  acre  - - 5 - - 

Grass  of  one  sheep  - - - - - _ - io  - 


£.6  16  - 


No  other  advantages.  He  is  not  allowed  a privilege,  which  is  given  in  some  other  parishes, 
of  gathering  manure  off  the  farmer’s  ground.  He  diets  himself;  he  pays  the  above  amount, 
•6/.  165.,  with  his  labour,  at  the  rate  of  Q\d.  a day;  the  amount  is  made  up  in  251  working 
days.  He  states,  that  after  working  out  the  amount  last  year,  he  worked  for  another,  and 
earned  about  9s.  or  10s.  He  bought  a sheep  for  Is.  Gd.  last  spring  (twelvemonths) ; it  will 
sell  at  from  14s.  to  16s.  next  spring;  it  gave  a lamb  about  March,  which  sold  in  six  or  seven 
weeks  for  3s.  Anglum  got  wool  from  the  sheep  twice;  about  a pound,  a little  after  he 
bought  it,  and  about  three  pounds  the  second  time.  He  says,  “ My  wife  made  stockings  of 


Mr.  Sheahan  states,  that  many  persons,  having  nothing  to  look  to  but  the  possession  of  land  for  sub- 
sistence, are  induced  to  bid  inordinate  rents,  far  bevond  what  they  will  ever  be  enabled  to  pay.  The  des- 
perate competition  makes  men  ready  to  grasp  at  farms  on  any  terms,  and  landlords  who  are  frequently 
in  great  want  of  money,  are  blinded  to  their  own  interests  by  the  temptation  of  a large  offer.  Ibis 
system  is  injurious  to  all  parties.  Adventurers  take  fahns,  and  after  a single  season  disappear  without 
paying  any  rent;  those  who  remain  are  driven  into  overcropping.  They  make,  every  effort  to 
obtain  a sufficient  return  for  the  present  season;  permanent  improvement  is  lost  sight  of;  tnelau 
is  insufficiently  manured,  and  is  every  year  deteriorated ; hedges  and  fences  are  broken  down,  ana 
houses  suffered  to  fall  into  a state  of  dilapidation  from  an  inability  or  an  unwillingness  to  go 
•the  expense  of  repairs. 

The  distress  of  landlords  has  another  bad  effect  on  the  condition  of  the  farmers,  by  causing 
to  be  demanded  almost  immediately  after  they  fall  due,  which  obliges  the  farmer  to  se  his  cor 
at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  when  prices  are  lowest,  and  when  of  course  he  must  sell  ms  P 
duce  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms. 

© 
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three  pair  for  me,  one  pair  for  a little  boy,  and  one  pair  for  herself;  slie  dyed  and 
jt>  „ the  wool  and  knit  the  stockings  herself.” 

SPTTp  houeht  a pig  at  Christmas,  on  credit,  for  9 s. ; he  owes  for  it  yet ; he  sold  it  m June  for 
_ e tig  gays  « I did  not  pay  the  9 s.  then,  because  I wanted  to  buy  potatoes  for  my 

*' 5s:,  j Wgnt  to  the  woman  that  I bought  the  pig  from  and  offered  her  the  money,  but  

Ip  would  not  take  it  because  she  knew  that  my  family  wanted  it.  Though  I agreed  to  pay  Examinations  taken  by 

SUe  t opt  it  for  5s.  if  I had  ready  money.  I bought  another  pig  in  June,  for  4s.  cash;  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
0s ’’  j J^id  pay  7 s.  or  8 s. ; I expect  to  sell  it  at  Christmas.  It  would  not  be  worth  John  I,alor- 

“"like  now,  pigs  are  so  cheap.  I want  the  money,  if  I could  get  it,  to  pay  that  9s.  that  Parlst 

I nwe  to  release  some  clothes  that  I pawned  to  buy  potatoes,  to  put  shoes  on  my  feet,  to  ° 

IZ  ’me  clothes  on  the  children,  that  are  going  almost  stark  naked  about  the  country.”  Bai '•  Imokll.<J- 

V Beino-  asked  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  kill  the  pig  and  eat  it,  he  smiled,  and  said,  “ 

“ I live  with  a fanner  that  holds  40  acres  of  laud,  and  he  did  not  kill  a pig  these  three 

^The  food  of  Anglum’s  family  is  potatoes,  without  milk ; three  meals  a day,  except  when 
potatoes  o-et  scarce  in  summer;  the  ordinary  quantity  is  a weight  (21  pounds)  at  each  meal, 
but  in  summer  they  are  often  obliged  to  be  content  with  half  that  quantity,  or  a weight  and 
a half  for  the  whole  family  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

It  is  considered  that  when  a labourer  is  living  under  a farmer  that  has  good  land,  he  has 
a certainty  of  having  a sufficient  supply  of  potatoes  for  the  year  ; “ but  where  there  is  poor 
around,  a labourer  has  not  enough,  and  is  always  in  want  when  summer  comes  round. 

Slost  of  the  farmers  are  on  the  poor  side  of  the  line,  and  not  able  to  manure  their  ground.” 

Aiitrlnm  says,  “ My  potatoes  were  out  this  year  long  before  the  new  ones  came  in. 

I pledged  some  of  my  clothes,  sold  the  pig,  and  borrowed  from  my  friends  and  cousins. 

Only  that  I have  a strong  back  (a  great  number  of  friends),  I would  not  be  so  well  oft'  as  * 

I am.”  * 

The  anxiety  of  labourers  to  get  ground,  in  order  to  grow  a stock  of  potatoes  for  themselves, 
arises  from  the  great  variation  in  the  price  of  potatoes  which  takes  place  during  the  year.  If 
by  any  means  they  could  be  kept  at  a steady  moderate  price,  it  is  probable  that  the  practice 
of  taking  single  acres,  half  acres,  &c.  would  soon  be  given  up.  Butler,  a labourer  hired  with 
a farmer,  says,  “ If  potatoes  sold  for  3 d.  a weight  (23 lbs.), all  the  year  round,  I would  not 
set  a garden,  but  receive  my  wages  ; if  they  were  4 <2.  a weight,  a garden  would  be  better.” 

The  next  class  of  labourers  consists  of  those  who  have  employment  throughout  the  year, 
and  who  are  paid  in  money. 

There  are  125  labourers  of  this  description  in  the  parish,  80  of  them  arc  in  the  employ- 
ment of  Mr.  Davis.  In  consequence  of  so  many  getting  employment  from  him,  the  number 
of  this  class,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  number  of  labourers,  is  much  greater  than  usual. 

The  following  is  a specimen  of  the  condition  of  the  hired  labourer,  without  garden  : 

Michael  Dooley : I have  a wife  and  four  children ; the  eldest  girl  is  14,  the  eldest  boy  is 
12;  I am  hired  regular  with  Mr.  Neville,  nearly  three  years,  at  8 d.  a day,  4s.  a week. 

I pay  1/.  10 s.  rent  for  the  house  I have;  it  is  a good  one  (meaning  it  is  dry ; does  not  let 
in  the  wet.) 

Only  for  the  master  I have,  I could  not  stand  the  house. 

I was  notable  to  pay  up  the  rent  last  Lady-day ; I owed  15  s. ; I am  paying  Qd.  a week 
since  to  pay  the  rent  and  the  arrears. 

My  daughter  is  about  10  weeks  minding  cattle,  at  a shilling  a week;  only  for  that  help 
I could  not  keep  the  house. 

We  would  want  a barrel  of  potatoes  in  the  week,  nearly  two  weights  a day ; we  never  buy 
a barrel  at  a time,  generally  a firkin,  two  weights ; sometimes  a weight ; potatoes  are  seldom 
lessthan  3 id.  a firkin,  generally  ‘id. ; sufficient  of  potatoes  would  cost  from  Is.  9 d.  to  2s. 
a week;  last  summer,  part  of  the  time,  potatoes  were  Qd.  a weight;  it  would  take  a 
whole  day’s  wages  to  get  half  enough ; I could  not  buy  potatoes ; I was  obliged  to  get 
lewt.  of  flour  on  credit,  for  17s. ; if  I had  money  I could  get  it  for  10s.  (Mr.  Shea  thinks 
9s.);  my  master  was  security,  and  gave  the  money;  I am  paying  him  at  the  rate  of  2s. 
a week ; I am  clear  with  him  to-morrow ; it  was  to  enable  me  to  do  it  that  he  hired  my 
«e T&ir*  ’ * not  know  whether  he  will  keep  her  any  longer, 
it  is  coal  we  use  for  firing;  it  costs  from  10 d.  to  Is.  a week.  We  buy  by  the  stone  j 
sometimes  two  stones,  never  a barrel ; a stone  2d.,  two  stones  3 Jd.  The  children  some- 
imes  pick  up  a little  firing,  a brusna  ; not  off  Mr.  Neville’s  grounds.  My  master  gave  me 
the  last  peggen  of  milk  Idrank. 

Last  Lady-day  I owed  about  6 s.  for  tobacco  and  salt  and  light ; I owe  5 s.  now  for  the 
ame  thmgs  • I use  a penn’ worth  of  tobacco  every  day,  6d.  a week. 

waJk  six  miles  to  and  from  my  work  almost  every  day  ; it  is  a mile  away,  and  I go 
and  come  three  times.” 

baH  as^e<^  Aether  he  would  have  his  dinner  sent  to  him  ? he  says,  “ It  would  be  too 
he  w lj*  c-  Potat°es  in  a wet  ditch ; my  master  would  sooner  that  I be  a half-hour  late; 
nfton°U  ii  s°onev  l°se  the  time  it  would  take  me  to  go  home,  than  let  me  do  such  a thing.  He 
u at9  .«in?  ln  and  gave  me  my  dinner  himself, 
have  q ■ ? has  two  hens  that  lay  eggs  in  summer,  and  Susan  sometimes  eats  one.  We 

wife  “fee-quarters  of  a year  old;  she  would  sell  for  1 1.  now;  paid  14s.  for  her:  my 
Tears  Ti  14  frora  m7  master,  making  hay,  selling  milk ; that  is  all  her  earnings  for  two 
half  a E j ber  brother  bought  the  pig;  we  paid  him  by  degrees  last  summer.  Bought 
gave \ . wei§ht  of  bran  for  the  pig  for  2 s. ; did  not  pay  for  it  since,  nor  not  able  : we 

^ Dirf  P°;at°-8k“s,  but  the  bran  fattened  her.  . 

q . no*;  a pair  of  stockings  this  year,  nor  shoes,  nor  a breeches ; nor  a shirt  since 
3 i 3 Lady- 
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Lady-day,  when  my  sister  gave  me  two : no  assistance  from  any  other  relat" 
many  days  last  summer  that  I had  only  one  meal,  and  the  children  only  one  ^Tl  ^ 
days  that  if  I gave  a shilling  for  a weight  of  potatoes  in  the  town  I could  n t We  » 
12  or  13  days  one  meal,  not  two  days  together ; except  once,  I was  for  two  d ^eitt: 
another  trusting  to  one  meal  in  the  day.  Some  days 
, they  took  only  one.  I should  *,  to  keep  me  gomg  at  work;  if  1 did  not  do  tliat^l  W^ea 


rp.  great 
mere  were 


starve,  or  beg  outright.  I did  not  taste  a drop  of  whiskey  these  lo  weeks  ■ Uj* 
a glass  at  my  own  expense,  never  two : two  or  three  at  other  people’s  exnpnL  +vta^e 


t do  that  we  should* 
weeks ; I did  take 

weeks.”  - - r-p-  - expense,  this  io 

The  third  class  of  labourers  consists  of  those  who  have  only  occasional  i 
taking  the  number  of  the  first  class,  or  of  those  who  are  hired  regularly  with  farmp^^ 
- and  of  the  second  class,  or  of  those  who  are  hired  regularly,  but  are  paid  in  mone  75; 
it  will  appear,  that  out  of  the  450  labourers,  over  10,  who  are  stated  to  be  in  th  a 
200  have  constant  employment.  The  remaining  250  have  only  occasional  emplovmpJf  ’ 
From  some  statements  which  were  made  by  the  farmers,  a tolerably  accurate  notin  ’ 
be  formed  of  the  total  amount  of  occasional  employment  afforded  in  the  course  of  th  D ^ 
Mr.  Maurice  Doyle,  a fanner  holding  20s  acres,  employed,  in  addition  to  his'iS' 
labourers,  eomar 

2 men  for  one  week  - - - -q  . 

1 man  for  two  weeks  - - - - [ c“SSlnS  potatoes. 


The  total  amount  of  “ occasional”  employment  afforded  by  him  being  equal  to  die  kb 
of  one  man  for  four  weeks.  ° our 

Mr.  Edmond  Flinn,  a fanner  holding  187  acres,  gave  “ occasional”  employment  during 
the  year,  to  J ’ a 

2 men  for  four  weeks 
2 men  for  four  weeks 


digging  potatoes, 
reaping. 

Being  equal  to  one  man  for  1G  weeks. 


Mr.  William  Mackay,  a farmer  holding  113  acres,  gave  “ occasional”  employment,  during 
the  year,  to  J ^ 

1 man  for  twenty  weeks  - 
12  men  for  three  weeks 
15  men  for  two  weeks 


threshing, 
digging  potatoes, 
reaping. 

Being  equal  to  one  man  for  8G  weeks,  or  one  man  for  a year,  and  one  man  for  34  weeks. 

No  other  farmer  afforded  one  quarter  of  the  amount  of  “occasional”  employment  given 
by  Mr.  Mackay  ; he  seems  to  have  hired  men  for  every  agricultural  operation  which  required 
labour,  in  addition  to  that  of  his  regular  workmen.  The  other  farmers,  in  those  cases,  bor- 
rowed from  each  other  a sufficient  number  of  the  regularly  hired  labourers.  One  borrowed 
the  labourers  of  two  or  three  neighbours  for  a week,  and  lent  his  own  for  an  equal  period 
to  each  of  those  who  had  obliged  him.  This  proceeding  was  of  course  productive  of  much 
inconvenience ; but  the  farmers  stated  that  they  were  driven  to  it  by  high  rents  and  low 
prices,  which  rendered  them  unable  to  pay  the  wages  of  a sufficient  number  of  additioual 
labourers.  Mr.  Mackay  stated,  that  he  could  not  again  hire  additional  labourers  as  he  had 
done  during  the  past  year,  but  must  resort,  like  Ins  neighbours,  to  the  expedient  of  bor- 
rowing. From  what  has  been  said  it  will  appear,  that  considering  each  of  the  eight  farmers, 
holding  over  100  acres,  to  give  occasional  employment  equal  to  the  labour  of  one  man  for  a 
year,  the  amount  will  not  be  under  estimated,  and  therefore  the  entire  amount  of  such 
employment  afforded  by  those  farmers  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  labour  of  eight  men. 

The  smaller  holders  afford,  of  course,  a less  quantity  of  occasional  employment : 55,  hold- 
ing from  20  to  80  acres,  may  be  considered  to  give,  at  the  utmost,  occasional  employment 
equal  to  the  labour  of  28  men  (allowing  each,  on  an  average,  to  give  equal  to  the  labour  of 
one  man  for  six  months). 

Thirty  farmers,  holding  from  10  to  20  acres,  may  be  considered  to  give  occasional  employ- 
ment equal  to  the  labour  of  five  men  (allowing  each,  on  an  average,  to  give  equal  to  the 
labour  of  one  man  for  two  months). 

Farmers  holding  under  10  acres  give  no  employment. 

Calculating,  then,  that  eight  farmers,  holding  over  100  acres,  give  occasional  employment 
equal  to  the  labour  of  eight  men;  that  55,  holding  from  20  to  80,  give  equal  to  28  men; 
and  30,  holding  from  10  to  20,  give  equal  to  five  men;  it  will  appear  that  the  entire  amount 
of  occasional  employment  afforded  by  all  the  farmers  in  the  parish  is  not  more  than  equal 
to  the  labour  of  41  men.  It  was  considered  further,  that  the  entire  amount  of  occasional 
employment  afforded  by  persons  not  farmers,  was  not  equal  to  the  labour  of  19  men.  But 
setting  it  down  at  19,  it  will  appear,  the  entire  amount  of  occasional  employment  afforded 
in  the  parish  is  not  more  than  equal  to  the  labour  of  60  men.  In  other  words,  that  the  work 
of  60  men  is  divided  amongst  250 ; or  that  each  of  the  250  occasional  labourers  has,  on  an 
average,  less  than  three  months’  employment  in  the  year.  f 

All  the  elements  of  this  calculation  have  been  taken,  with  respect  to  the  amount  ot 
employment  afforded,  at  their  maximum ; the  want  of  employment,  therefore,  is  at  the  leas 
as  great  as  is  here  stated.  Notwithstanding,  however,  that  250  men  have  distribute^ 
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mnlovment  equal  to  tlie  yearly  labour  of  only  GO  men,  it  is  not  to  be  sup-  Able-bodied 

amongst  them  emp  ^y^ar  surpius  of  190  labourers ; or  that  the  agricultural  business  of  the  out  op  Woiik. 
posed  that  there  a , , A a much  iess  number  of  labourers  than  it  contains  at  present.  

parishes  could  be  cono  J employed;  but  during  the  winter  months  and  mid-  Mimfer, 

£ certam  occasional  labours  is  in  a stele  of  nerfect  idleness.  CouteyCork. 

su^er’ linl  no-  cases  may  be  considered  fair  illustrations  of  the  condition  of  occasional  Examinations  ^ b 
The  following  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 

labourer : -fe  alKi  two  small  children : “ I had  not  four  months’  employment ; John  Lalor,  Esq. 

r Suttarels  of  potatoes  in  July  from  Mr.  Mackay,  on  time ; I owe  him  only  i«.  now. 
t S tl  psliine  about  six  weeks,  earning  5s.  a week  the  most  part  of  the  time,  and  4s.  the 


[,  ’ a ns  Gd.  since  29tli  September  last,  and  he  is  threatening,  if  I do  not  pay  it 

!as  J5  to  cant  my  little  furniture  ; I do  not  know  how  I will  pay  it.” 

O ven  Bowler  wife  and  three  children,  eldest  six;  another  family  lives  m the  same  house 
since  Lady-day;’  Bowler  pays  for  lodging  17s. ; employment  since  that  time : 

From  one  person,  William  Riall,  4 weeks,  two  potatoes. 

From  T.  Seward  - - - ' 2 - potatoes. 

From  R.  Momson  - - - 3 - one  potato. 

And  at  G.  James’s  - - l 

In  eight  months  10  weeks  employment. 

Employed  until  last  Lady-day,  25tli  M arch.  Wife  obliged  to  go  beg ; no  garden ; manured  none 
mvself  - obliged  to  leave  the  manure  to  pay  part  of  the  rent  of  my  house,  30  s. ; the  manure 
was  worth  about  10  s.  I sold  a pig  in  the  middle  of  summer;  I paid  5s.  for  her  this  tune 
twelvemonth;  I sold  her  for  10s.  We  would  require  a weight  and  a half  of  potatoes  m the 
dav  at  the  least ; we  had  two  meals  of  a day,  but  sometimes  we  were  obliged  to  make  them 
out  of  a weight  of  potatoes.  About  Lady-day  I got  six  barrels  of  potatoes,  two  of  them  on 
time  at  4s.  6 d.  a barrel ; I owe  for  those  two  yet,  Os. ; the  wife  got  assistance  from  neigh- 
bours and  strangers.  Got  one  quarter  of  a hundred  weight  of  flour,  4s.  3 d.,  paid  for  that, 
two  stone ; one  quarter  of  a stone  in  one  meal,  for  a man,  wife  and  four  children,  the  very 
least  allowance ; rather  have  potatoes ; go  much  further ; easier  to  eat  them  dry. 

Ordinary  labourers  hired  with  farmers  receive  (id.  or  (I  A d.  per  day ; some  get  diet  m addi- 
tion during  harvest.  Labourers  paid  in  money  receive  3d.  a day;  occasional  labourer  Gd., 
frequently  and  in  harvest  Is.  a day.  Boys  of  16  get  id.  a day,  Mid  women  <S  d.  dur- 
ino-  harvest.  However  the  entire  amount  of  employment  for  women  and  children  is  incon- 
siderable. . . , 

Wages  are  lower  than  formerly ; the  quantity  of  employment,  compared  with  the  popu- 
lation, is  less ; there  is  less  demand  for  labour.  Many  farmers  are  driven  by  distress  to  work 
themselves,  and  make  their  sons  work,  who  would  formerly  have  employed  labourers.  Such 
persons  often  make  their  children  work,  who  would  otherwise  be  sent  to  school.  If  the  price 
of  produce  got  up,  or  rents  were  lowered,  a greater  number  of  labourers  would  be  employed. 
The  low  price  of  produce,  too,  has  caused  some  tillage  lands  to  be  converted  into  pasture, 
and  has  thereby  diminished  the  demand  for  labour.  , 

It  sometimes  happens  that  a poor  farmer  being  turned  out  of  his  holding,  and  obliged  to 
become  a labourer,  gets  a good  employer,  and  finds  his  condition  improved  by  the  change  ; 
but  in  general  the  condition  of  such  a man  is  much  worse  as  a labourer  Ilian  before. 

Very  few  labourers  are  able  to  have  sufficient  food  in  summer.  When  the  insufficiency  is 
great,  it  frequently  happens  that  the  labourer  becomes  a less  efficient  workman.  “ It  is  a 
common  complaint  of  farmers  that  labourers  idle  during  their  absence.  1 he  labourers  arc 
frequently  unable,  for  want  of  sufficient  food,  to  work  properly.  It  often  happens  that  a la- 
bourer, who  has  no  dinner  to  go  home  to,  conceals  himself  in  the  fields  while  his  fellows  go 
home,  wishing  to  prevent  them  from  knowing  his  distress.  Many  are  not  able,  from  want  of 
food,  to  do  the  work  of  men.” — (Rev.  Mr.  S/ieahan.) 

Combinations  amongst  labourers  have  not  existed  in  this  parish,  nor  have  any  violences 
taken  place  towards  strange  labourers.  , . 

“ I have  observed  that  when  a labourer,  having  a small  family,  obtains  a regular  employ- 
ment, with  a fixed  amount  of  wages,  his  family  exhibit  increased  cleanliness  and  respecta- 
*!%.  As  his  family  grows  larger,  without  being  yet  able  to  assist  him,  he  finds  it  more 
*°  ^ve-” — (Mr.  Sheahan.)  . , 

The  present  low  rate  of  wages  is  caused  by  the  great  competition  of  labourers.  1 ne  sup- 
ply of  labourers  being  greater  than  the  demand  for  labour,  the  labourer  is  forced  to  work  tor 
the  smallest  amount  of  wages  on  which  he  can  possibly  subsist.  He  knows  that  n le 
declines  working  for  wages  which  will  give  the  humblest  subsistence  to  his  family;  tie  wilt  not 
better  himself,  because  some  one  will  be  always  fornid  eager  to  accept  what  he  refuses.  — 
(Mr.  Sheahan.) 

It  was  agreed  by  all  that  if  a labourer  could  claim  public  work  at  5 s.  a week,  he  would 
not  compete  for  or  accept  wages  from  farmers  below  that  sum.  It  was  thought,  however, 
“at  a public  provision  in  a workhouse,  bringing  with  it  confinement  and  separation  of  iaxm- 

ms,  would  not  have  the  same  effect.  . e ,,  i ^ 

It  m difficult  to  say  what  would  be  the  effect  of  withdrawing  a portion  of  the  R-Wers^ 
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Ultimately  it  would  raise  wages.  Before  that  effect  could  be  brought  about 
would  be  ruined,  and  some  lands  thrown  out  of  cultivation.  ’ Some  *arwers 

At  present  it  is  common  for  labourers  to  marry  at  from  22  to  25.  A labourino- 
a tolerable  prospect  of  employment,  considers  it  quite  sufficient  to  justify  him 
and  incurring  the  increased  expense  of  a family.  With  some  a state  0f  de  t'f  ' 
a temptation  to  marriage,  inasmuch  as  no  change  can  make  them  worse  p Utlon  ‘s 
however,  a labourer  has  some  provision,  either  in  furniture  or  money  or  p-pte  re^uent?y> 


Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Killeagh. 
liar.  Imokilly. 


At  present  it  is  common  for  labourers  to  marry  at  from  22  to  25.  A labourino- 

’era  it  quite  sufficient  to  iustif,,  *lav>nS 

a family.  With  some 
to  change  can  make  th 

provision,  either  in  furniture  or  money,  or  Beta  .^~sr 
Ins  wife.  A dresser,  a bedstead,  or  a pig,  is  not  uncommonly  a marriage  portion  ^ 

A man  who  is  disposed  to  marry  is  seldom  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the  oovert 
circumstances,  unless  where  lie  is  unable  to  make  up  the  marriage-monev.  ^ eny  0 113 
Butler,  a labourer,  says,  “ A man  that  is  poor  marries  soonest.  A man  that  ha 
_ thing  has  the  least  liking  to  put  it  in  danger.  A man  that  has  monev  dro* 

to  marry  a girl  that  has  her  hands  empty.”  y oes  not  *Bh 

The  marriage-money  or  fee  to  the  clergyman  for  performing  the  ceremony  is  « 
be  generally  25a-.  or  30  s.,  and  never  less  than  20  s.  Several  marriages  are  delayed  f 
the  inability  of  the  parties  to  “ make  up  the  marriage-money.”  If  there  was  no  fee 
on  marriage,  it  is  thought  that  the  number  of  early  marriages  would  nett]. 

Butler  says,  “ Half  the  country  would  run  to  get  married  if  there  was  no^mrrif*' 
money.”  ‘“■unage- 

Poor  people  generally  give  something  to  the  priest  when  extreme  unction  is  administered 
Anglum  gives  the  following  account  of  the  expenses  attending  the  funeral  and  wake  nf 
a poor  farmer,  with  whom  he  was  a hired  labourer.  It  was  he  who  purchased  the 


One  pound  and  a half  of  tobacco,  at  2 s.  10  d.  - 

Six  or  seven  dozen  of  pipes,  about  2 d.  per  dozen  - 

Eight  or  nine  pounds  of  fish  (dried  hake)  for  strangers,  at  2 d.  - 

A hearse  - 

A coffin 

Three  pounds  of  mould  candles,  four  in  the  pound,  at  8 d. 

Three  pounds  of  small  candles,  at  Gd.  - 
Snuff 

Seven  yards  of  flannel,  (shroud)  at  Ad.  - 
Hat-band  - 
A quart  of  whiskey  - 


Total  - - 


£■  s.  d. 

- 

- 4 3 

- 

- 1 2 

- 

- 1 6 

- 

- 3 - 

■ 

- 16  6 

r 

- 1 G 

- 

- - 10 

- 

- 2 4 

- 

- - 9 

- 1 101 

- £. 

115  8 i 

About  half  a year  ago  a child  of  Auglum’s  died ; it  was  about  16  weeks  old ; it  was  waked 
burned  S 30(1  * ^ ^ second  niSht  a pound  of  mould  candles,  four  in  the  pound,  was 


Mould  candles  - - - - - . _ _ _ _ 8 

Tobacco  - or 

Snuff  _____________  7 

Three  or  four  dozen  of  pipes  - - _ _ _ ___8 

Coffin : gave  Is.  for  boards  and  2d.  for  nails,  and  a friend  made  it  - 12 

During  the  wake  the  house  was  crowded  with  people,  and  the  house  alongside  it. also 
• crowded.  They  got  no  whiskey  or  porter ; most  of  them  staid  up  the  whole  night ; they  ge- 
nerally begin  to  go  away  towards  morning.  Some  think  the  custom  of  smoking  at  wakes 
leads  a great  many  into  it  who  would  not  otherwise  have  commenced  it.  One  reason  for  this 
customer  using  tobacco  and  snuff  at  wakes  is  to  keep  the  people  from  falling  asleep  during 

Christening,  2s.  Gd.  Station:  a poor  man’s,  is.;  a farmer,  5 s.  to  10s;  petty  farmers  often 
give  no  more  than  labourers  ; another,  is.,  2s.  or  2s.  6d. 

Churching  and  christening,  2s.  6c7.  Godfather  and  godmother  sometimes  give  1 s.  each;  this 
is  optional.  If  there  is  any  man  particularly  comfortable,  and  there  are  very  few,  he  brings 
home  the  gossips  to  a little  supper. 

A system  of  hiring  land  exists  here  equivalent  to  what  is  called  “ con-acre”  in  other  parts 
of  the  country.  A labourer  who  is  regularly  hired  with  a farmer  receives  from  him  an  acre 
or  an  acre  and  a quarter  of  ground,  manured  and  fit  for  having  potatoes  sown  in  it.  For 
this  he  pays,  m general,  at  the  rate  of  47.  per  acre,  as  has  been  already  stated,  by  means  of 
A-  J1IS  labour-  De  seldom  gets  the  same  piece  of  ground  for  two  years  successively,  the  farmer 

generally  sowing  com  where  potatoes  were  grown  in  the  previous  year.  This  mode  of 
luring  land  has  been  already  spoken  of  in  the  statements  relative  to  labourers  regularly  hired 
with  farmers. 

Another  inode  of  hiring  small  quantities  of  land  for  a year  is  common  to  labourers  of 
eveiy  description.  It  is  made  use  of  to  a greater  or  less  extent  in  every  part  of  the  country, 
and  arises  from  the  difficulty  which  fanners  find  in  procuring  a sufficient  quantity  of  manure. 
When  a labourer’s  family  is  able  to  collect  a heap  of  manure,  any  farmer  will  “turn  itoot 
upon  as  much  of  his  land  as  it  will  cover,  and  permit  the  labourer  to  take  from  it  a crop 
potatoes.  Ihe  farmer  always  spreads  the  manure  very  thickly.  The  quantities  of  lana 
manured  in  this  way  by  labourers  vary  from  less  than  one-eighth  to  three-eighths  of 
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labourer  being  able  to  manure  half  an  acre.  It  does  not  appear  that  this  sys- 
scarcely  any  ^ productive  of  crime ; it  operates  however,  in  addition  to  various  other 
tem  is  m y J V at  tjie  iowest  possible  point.  The  labourer  having  this  resource,  can 
lower  rate  Sian  lie  could  without  it. 

the  mode  of  letting  larger  quantities  of  land  which  is  practised,  it  would  appear 
fth  worst  effects  follow  to  farmers  and  labourers,  and  in  many  instances  to  the  land- 

number  of  competitors  for  every  farm  makes  it  easy  for  a landlord  to  obtain  1 
°t  much  higher  than  the  value  of  the  land.  In  some  cases  the  landlord  suffers  by  an 
./venturer  disappearing  after  a year,  without  paying  anything.  An  honest  mail  who  has  to 
too  hi°'h  a rent  must,  besides  contenting  himself  with  the  smallest  profit,  procure  labour 
the  least  possible  expense,  and  often  perform  operations  by  himself  or  bis  children  which, 
if  lie  was  under  a moderate  rent,  would  have  been  performed  by  hired  labour.  The  great  - 
competition  among  labourers  for  employment,  reduces  the  price  of  labour  to  the  lowest 
nns'ible  limit  • and  hence  it  appears,  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the  produce  of  land 
is  ahvavs  divided,  the  profits  of  the  farmer  and  the  wages  of  the  labourer  are  each  at  the 
minimum,  while  the  rent  of  the  landlord  is  at  the  maximum  ; and  as  the  portion  which  goes 
to  the  farmer  is  composed  of  the  profits  of  his  capital,  and  the  wages  of  the  labour  which  he 
himself  or  his  family  performs,  it  appears  that  he  takes  to  himself  as  much  as  he  can  of 
that  portion  which  would  naturally  go  to  the  labourer,  in  order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to 
increase  to  the  utmost  that  part  which  goes  to  the  landlord.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  farmer,  says, 
a if  we  had  not  to  make  up  so  much  rent,  or  if  we  had  better  prices,  I and  my  son  would 
not  be  working  from  the  dawn  of  day,  as  we  do,  but  we  would  hire  others.” 

« Some  labourers’  wives  are  able  to  keep  two  or  three  hens,  but  the  most  they  can  make 
is  the  price  of  a pennyworth  of  tobacco  or  soap,  or  salt  or  candles,  or  a handkerchief.” — 
(Butler.) 

A labourer  sometimes  eats  an  egg  himself  in  summer.  Butler  says,  “ It  is  a great 
strengthening  when  we  have  hard  work  before  us,  and  not  enough  of  potatoes.” 

Anglum  has  often  sent  out  eggs  to  be  sold,  and  bought  a halfpenny-worth  of  potatoes  ; 
because  if  he  “ eat  the  egg,  it  would  be  all  to  himself,  but  a halfpenny-worth  of  potatoes 
could  be  divided.” 


Munster, 
County  Cork. 


No  labourer’s  wife  could  earn  enough,  by  the  management  of  fowls,  to  clothe  her  family. 
Bees  are  scarcely  ever  kept ; in  most  cases  it  would  be  impossible,  because  the  labourers 
so  frequently  change  their  residences. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain,  without  a very  long  investigation,  whether  rearing 
a pig  is  profitable  to  a labourer,  and  if  it  be,  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  profit.  In  many 
cases  it  certainly  appears  that  the  price  for  which  the  labourer  aclls  his  pig  is  not  enough 
to  cover  the  original  cost  and  the  cost  of  rearing. 

It  is  common  for  the  wives  of  labourers  to  spin  worsted  and  knit  stockings  for  their  own 
families,  but  it  seldom  happens  that  they  can  earn  anything  by  spinning  or  knitting. 

Generally  speaking,  no  portion  of  the  misery  and  destitution  of  labourers  is  attributable 
to  the  indolence  or  improvidence  of  their  wives. 

An  ordinary  cabin  is  about  20  feet  long  and  12  broad.  The  walls  are  built  of  stone  or 
of  mud.  It  is  sometimes  divided  by  a thin  partition  into  two  apartments  of  unequal  size ; 
it  never  contains  a second  story  ; it  is  covered  or  thatched  with  straw ; there  is  no  cieling 
or  plaster,  the  rafters  on  the  inside  being  seldom  covered  with  anything  but  soot. 

In  many  instances  the  condition  of  the  thatch  is  so  bad  that  the  rain  comes  through. 
When  the  house  belongs  to  a hired  labourer,  the  fanner  from  whom  lie  holds  it  ought,  by  the 
agreement,  to  keep  it  in  repair  ; but  if  lie  omits  to  perform  his  duty,  a labourer  does  not 
like  to  attempt  forcing  him,  lest  he  should  lose  his  situation.  Anglum  says,  “ The  rain  often 
comes  down  into  my  bed,  but  I expect  my  master  will  repair  the  thatch.” 

The  floor  is  simply  the  ground  upon  Which  the  cabin  is  built,  made  tolerably  level,  and 
left  uncovered ; it  is  frequently  very  damp  in  wet  seasons,  and  where  the  cabin  has  been 
bufit  in  a lovv  situation,  it  is  often  covered  with  water  after  heavy  rains. 

Every  cabin  has  a chimney ; it  is  made  generally  of  mud,  a frame  of  wicker-work  being 
erected  from  the  hearth  to  the  aperture  in  the  roof.  When  the  smoke  does  not  escape 
easiy » ^ >s  felt  to  be  very  unpleasant,  and  very  unhealthy.  Anglum,  whose  cabin  is  a little 
-oky,  says,  “ I would  pay  another  crown  a year  to  have  the  smoke  away.” 

Many  of  the  cabins  have  a pane  or  two  of  glass,  to  let  in  light ; some  have  only  a small 
square  aperture,  which  at  night,  or  in  cold  weather,  is  stuffed  with  straw.  The  door  is  hung 
on  iron  hinges,  and  fastened  with  a wooden  latch. 

most  every  cabin  has  a pig-sty,  but  very  few  have  a shed  for  fuel, 
the  cost  of  erecting  a cabin  is  variously  estimated.  A mud  cabin,  which  could  let  for 
s-  a year,  might  be  erected  for  6 /.  or  7 1.  A stone  cabin,  which  would  let  for  the  same 
sum,  might  be  built  for  10  l.  or  11 1. 

n ordinary  rent  is  25  s. ; in  many  instances,  however,  30  s.  are  paid. 

An  r kreen  Davis  says,  “ Residences  for  the  poor  are  the  greatest  want  in  this  country, 
y man  who  has  a room  or  cabin  to  let,  which  is  tolerably  dry,  may  get  almost  any  rent 
6iaSeS  it*  The  huts  that  labouring  people  live  in  are  often  such  that  they  have 
W aAce  t0  lie  in>  on  account  of  the  wet/ 
here  ’ w™. 's  the  usual  fuel  in  most  parts  of  the  country,  being  very  scarce  and  dear 
scarcihiCOf  r eTa^e  Tuant*ty  of  coal  is  used.  Much  privation  and  misery  arises  from  the 
abscli  t l *ue^  no  kbourer’s  family  being  able  to  burn  a greater  quantity  of  fuel  than  is 
ouantif  y necessary  to  boil  their  potatoes,  and  many  being  unable  to  procure  a sufficient 
The  ^ eveQ  ^or  that  purpose. 

pnee  of  coal  in  Killeagh  may  be  stated  at  from  3 s.  6 d.  to  4 j.  in  summer,  and  from 
*•  s K 4 *■  6 & 
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v,  per  barrel  of  five  cwt.  William  Walsh,  who  ban,.  „ , 

2J  cwt.,  for  which  he  pays  3*.  or  2 s.  (Id.,  lasts  lit  ? ’ftates. 
Iren  it  is  burned  oil  a hearth,  lie  thinks  tile  same  ,a  I f°r 


4 S.  G cl.  to  & s.  in  wintev 

that  half  a barrel,  or  L a j,„yo  ur  as.  yi a in  t 

a fortnight  in  winter,  when  it  is  burned  on  a heart'll,  lie  thinks  the’sanJ  , ^amily  f°r 
be  sufficient  for  three  weeks  if  it  was  burned  in  a orate  ; he  savs  it  won  Id  1 cluantlty  "'Quid 
but  he  is  not  able  to  purchase  a grate.  ’ a Sreat  saving, 

,j  , rt  was  considered  that  oil  ail  average  it  must  cost  a labourer’s  family  i ,1 
■ throughout  the  year,  to  procure  a sufficient  quantity  of  firing  for  nreroiriiK.  fl..;,  r P 
In  point  of  clothing,  the  state  of  a great  portion  of  the  lalnmnn.,'  class  is  , 

The  clothes,  or  rather  rags,  of  molly  labourers  arc  utterly  insufficimt  to  nroteiffo  "°1' 
the  cold.  The  strongest  desire  is  left  by  all  to  appear  in  decent  clothing  'at  the  clnif™ 
Sunday,  and  hence  many,  from  not  having  proper  clothes,  slay  at  Imme  from  ? ® 
- Sunday,  notwithstanding  that  the  obligation  to  attend  is  believed  to  be  most  so  e l 
Nothing  shows  more  clearly  the  poverty  of  the  lalmuring  class  than  th™  iv 
provide  proper  clothing  for  their  children.  Many  are  unable,  from  this  cause  fr^ia  b 
children  to  school,  thJU  very  anxious  to  do  "so.  An^.’d^BCSlS 
a mile  from  the  school-house,  cannot  go  for  want  of  clothing.  Butler  00111101  3 v 
children  for  the  same  reason.  Butler,  speaking  of  the  dress  of  children  genciXti? 

They  are  all  m mgs;  they  have  so  many  wings  and  flutters  ahout  them,  that  if  C,’ 
out  on  a windy  day,  a smart  blast  would  lioicc  (twist)  them  over  the  ditch  ” ■ 5“ 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  accurately  the  amount  of  the  yearly  exnendit,™ 
a labourer  s family  on  clothes.  The  following  is  a statement  of  tli/cw/of  eLhMderf 
dress  used  by  a labourer  : ue  01 

I £. 

Pair  of  breeches 
Coat  - 
Hat 

A pair  of  shoes 

Worsted  and  dye-stuff  for  three  pair  of  stockings 
Three  shirts  - - - - _ _ 

Waistcoat 


No  labourer  is  able  to  expend  so  much  as  1 Z.  14  s.  on  clothes  in  the  course  of  a year  ■ 
he  buys  a hat  m one  year,  a coat  in  the  next,  and  pair  of  breeches  in  the  next.  “ I did  not 

,rr7  ,a,  \at  t lese  12  years*” — {Butler.) “ 1 am  wearing  the  same  hat  these  six  years.”— 

{Walsh.)  J 

It  is  thought  that  the  use  of  shoes  and  stockings  is  increasing. 

Half  of  the  labourers  have  no  bedsteads,  but  lie  on  straw  spread  out  on  the  ground. 
■Bggens,  a labourer,  says,  “ I have  no  bedstead ; myself  and  wife  and  four  children  sleep 
together  on  one  bundle  of  straw.”  Other  labourers  state  that  this  is  common. 

■ -ve  no  l^jaakcts,  but  make  use  of  the  clothes  which  they  wear  during  the  day  for 

nignt-covenng.  The  usual  furniture  of  a cabin  consists  of  a dresser  or  large  wooden  frame, 
containing  three  or  four  shelves ; three  or  four  chairs,  entirely  wooden,  or  with  straw  seats ; a 
table,  one  or  two  metal  pots,  a trencher,  and  two  or  three  piggens,  (small  wooden  vessels) 
and  two  or  three  spoons  ; sometimes,  in  addition,  three  or  four  dishes  and  a few  plates  for 
ornament,  on  the  dresser. 

The  principal  food  of  the  peasantry  is  potatoes  ; meat  is  never  eaten,  except  perhaps  on 
Clmstmas-day.  Fish  or  eggs  are  very  little  used.  When  a labourer  has  a sufficient  stock 
ot  potatoes,  lus  family  eat  three  meals  a day.  During  the  scarce  season,  however,  or  when  a 
labourer  is  out  of  employment,  it  is  very  common  for  labourers’  families  to  live  on  two  small 
meals. 

It  was  considered  that  a weight  and  half  or  34  i lbs.  of  potatoes  in  a day  are  the  smallest 
quantity  upon  which  a man,  wife,  and  three  children  could  subsist.  White,  or  horse 
potatoes  are  commonly  used,  they  are  the  worst  sort,  being  soft  and  spongy  and  frequently 
wet ; they  are  grown  by  labourers  because  they  require  less  manure  than  any  other  description. 
1 he  potato  continues,  in  general,  to  be  fit  for  food  until  the  new  crop  comes  in.  New  potatoes 
are  fit  tor  consumption  in  the  beginning  of  September.  A great  portion  of  the  crop,  how- 
ever, is  dug  much  earlier,  from  the  distress  of  the  people  : the  stock  laid  up  from  the  pre- 
vious year  being  exhausted  with  many  families,  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  dig  the 
potatoes  in  J uly ; they  are  at  that  time  small  and  wet.  The  loss  of  digging  them  too  soon  is 
very  great  In  some  instances  ridges  of  potatoes  have  been  dug,  which,  if  permitted  to 
remain  for  two  months  longer,  would  have  produced  four  times  the  quantity. 

an  abundant  crop  of  potatoes  were  to  arise  in  any  one  year,  there  is  no  method  known 
by  which  the  surplus  could  be  preserved  until  the  ensuing  year.  The  potato  being  the 
principal  food  of  the  peasantry,  the  food  in  each  year  is  entirely  dependant  on  the  produc- 
tion of  that  year.  If  ever,  therefore,  the  crop  of  one  year  fails,  great  destitution  is  the  inevit- 
able result.  Wheat,  barley  or  oats  may  be  kept  for  several  years.  The  surplus  of  im 
abundant  harvest  of  corn  may  of  course  be  very  easily  kept  over,  so  as  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciencies of  a bad  year.  If  a substitution  of  corn  for  potato  food  were  possible,  the  chances 
ot  starvation  or  disease  now  occasionally  arising  from  the  deficiency  or  unsound  state  ottne 
potato  crop,  would  be  greatly  lessened,  if  not  altogether  removed.  , n__ 

Corn,  from  being  so  much  more  portable,  might  be  conveyed  with  much  less  expense 
rorn  one  place  to  another.  From  the  expense  and  difficulty  attendant  on  the  carriage 
potatoes,  it  has  frequently  happened  that  they  have  been  scarce  and’ dear  in  one  pag 
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...  , i _ve  ]3een  abundant  and  cheap  not  more  than  20  miles  distant.  It  was  stated,  Able-bodied 
•while  tney  n ^ sea-side,  having  no  potatoes  of  his  own  last  year,  went  to  a parish  where  out  of  Wohk 

that  a man  nea  bought  a load ; after  keeping  some  for  himself,  lie  went  to  another  

e to  besom,  an^  5 „ he  bou  ht  thenl  for  7rf.  aud 


Minister, 
County  Cork. 


prish  where  they  were  dearer  than  in  his  own,  and  sold  them; 

S0  pilftoef'iiolwithstoTidiiig  the  expense  of  carriage,  would  he  often  brought  from  parishes 
where  thCT ’are  abundant  and  cheap,  to  parishes  where  they  are  very  dear,  but  tor  a dread  T1 

. thpv  would  be  stopped  in  some  intermediate  parish  and  forcibly  compelled  to  be  sold;  j0im Luiar, 

*,  1 • i nnfotnfti  beino-  hisrh  in  such  a place,  but  not  sufficiently  so  to  remunerate  after  

SePvnPnseof  carriage.  "Potatoes  were  stopped  in  this  way  at  Castlcmartyr  a short  time  Parish  Killeagh'. 
to  Ime  people  staid  up  all  night  for  the  purpose  Bar.  Imokilli f. 

^Duriii0'  the  summer  many  labourers,  having  neither  potatoes  nor  money,  are  obliged  to  

use  flour  which  may  sometimes  be  got  on  credit.  Many  also,  who  are  receiving  regular 
es  are  obliged  to  use  flour,  from  the  impossibility  of  procuring  a small  quantity  of 
uotatoes  at  thatseason.  The  peasantry  would  prefer  corn  food  to  potatoes,  if  they  could  have 
a sufficient  quantity  of  milk.  However,  as  they  are  generally  obliged  to  do  without  any  milk, 
they  prefer  living  on  potatoes.  Mr.  Shea,  farmer,  says,  “ Last  summer  I could  not  get 
potatoes  for  six  weeks ; I was  obliged  to  get  flour.  I would  sooner  have  potatoes  that  were 
boiled  for  a week.”  Dooley,  a labourer,  says,  “ Last  summer  I was  obliged  to  use  flour.  I 
took  it  three  times  a day,  but  not  half  enough  of  it,  nor  any  one  in  my  house ; we  were 
obliged  to  spare  it,  to  prolong  it.  We  had  sometimes  a little  potatoes  along  with  it.  We 
bought  them  from  beggars.  We  would  rather  have  potatoes,  on  account  of  not  having  milk.” 

Ttie  peasantry  are  driven  to  live  on  the  cheapest  and  worst  food,  by  the  intense  competi- 
tion for  employment  which  forces  them  to  accept  the  smallest  wages  on  which  it  is  possible 
to  subsist ; and  as  long  as  this  unlimited  competition  remains,  it  is  impossible  that  corn  food 
can  be  introduced. 

Extensive  emigration  has  taken  place  here ; but  it  has  not  been  sufficient  to  check  the 
competition  for  labour  or  land,  so  as  to  raise  wages  or  lower  rents. 

From  the  statements  already  made,  a notion  may  be  formed  of  the  number  which  it  would 
be  necessary  to  withdraw  from  the  competition,  in  order  to  effect  cither  of  these  points.  The 
nearest  sea-port  (Youghal),  is  only  seven  miles  distant.  If  a free  passage  to  America  were 
offered,  great  numbers  would  accept  of  it. 

Almost  every  labourer  uses  a considerable  quantity  of  tobacco.  Anglum  uses  two  pen- 
nyworth in  the  week.  Butler  uses  four  pennyworth,  and  has  never  been  three  weeks  without 
it  for  10  or  12  years ; lie  says,  “ I could  not  do  without  it;  I would  be  content  to  live  for  two 
days  in  a week  on  one  meal  a day,  in  order  to  got  tobacco.” 

“ Why  is  it  so  necessary 

“ Because  the  only  pleasure  I have  in  the  world,  is  just  to  take  a smoke.  I would  rather 
have  a pennyworth  of  tobacco  than  three  eggs.”  * . 

Other  labourers  stated  that  they  used  three  pennyworth  in  the  week.  Anglum  says,  “ It 
is  very  useful ; some  have  hard  work,  some  have  the  colic ; it  serves  the  lungs  ; some  days 
we  do  lie  cold  and  shivering,  and  wc  get  a whiff  of  tobacco.”  Butler  says,  “ It  is  the  poor 
man’s  luxury.” 

Anglum : “ I got  a great  many  glasses  of  whiskey  since  Lady-day ; some  at  my  own 
expense,  some  at  others.  If  I was  travelling,  it  would  keep  up  my  courage  against  the 
road;  if  I was  going  to  a race,  or  a funeral,  or  in  company;  I would  not  care  about  it  if  I 
was  out  in  company.  I would  go  to  a race  to  divert  myself.  I went  to  20  funerals  since 
Lady-day,  some  of  them  on  Sunday.  Often  when  I would  come  down  to  Killeagh,  I would 
go  in  with  a boy,  or  ask  another  to  come  in  along  with  me.  It  would  be  better  to  keep  the 
money  for  a time  that  it  would  be  wanting ; but  if  a person  does  not  think  of  that?” 

E.  Wells  says,  “ If  you  had  three  or  four  glasses  in,  you  would  rather  give  money  for  three 
or  four  more,  than  do  anything  else  with  it ; you  would  think  nobody  poor  belonging  to  you. 

There  was  no  fighting  last  fair-day,  or  the  fair-day  before  the  last ; a fight  about  12  months 
ago  between  two  factions,  the  Colberts  and  the  Mountains,  they  are  fighting  these  20  years  ; 
no  man  ever  killed ; they  stopped  for  some  time,  collected  again  last  August  twelvemonth, 
and  had  a fight ; they  were  collecting  again  for  another  fight,  when  the  priest  excommuni- 
cated any  who  should  attempt  it,  and  it  was  put  a stop  to.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Johs  Connor,  weaver — Daly,  esq.— Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican.— Philip  Flinn,  ‘ ~~  " 

labourer — William  Fox,  carpenter. — Joseph  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  n.  l. — Mr.  James  ^an8^  ucarro. 
Hartstonge,  farmer.— Cornelius  Leaiiy,  labourer.— Timothy  Leary,  labourer— Maurice,  Bar^.^^  and 
LfcENY,  blacksmith — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer.— Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  im 

rector— Mr.  William  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions— Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  farmer— 

And  several  others. 

^cc™I»o  to  the  census  of  1831,  the  number  of  labourers  in  the  parish  of  Liscarrol 
■ > all  these  were  employed  in  agriculture  or  in  farming  operations  of  some  kind, 

Hartst  y te  assumed  that  their  numbers  have  not  declined  since.  Mr.  Sullivan  and  Mr. 
anstonge,  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  parish,  could  not  count  more  than  40  who 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 
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had  permanent  engagements  with  farmers  * They  are  quite  certain  that  the  numh 
who  have  yearly  engagements  does  not  exceed  50 ; and  they  think  that  the  minihfL1*6 
who  are  regularly  employed  by  gentlemen,  is  considerably  under  26.  To  prevent  a ^ 0 f. ^ 
of  error,  they  suppose  that  number,  and  they  set  down  the  number  of  the  reo-ularh  P°ss , lllty 
at  76  altogether.  The  remaining  240  get  work  only  from  time  to  time.  °Mr  H 6?P 
who  is  a more  extensive  employer  of  labourers  than  the  generality  of  farmers  artsftonSe> 
Assistant  Commissioners  the  following  estimate  of  the  amount  of  occasional  iJhl.I6  to,tile 
by  him  in  the  course  of  the  year : — r Paid  for 


Parish  Liscarrol. 
Bar.  Orrery  and 
Kilmorc. 


Harvest,  12  men  for  1 week  ; one  man  12  weeks. 

Potatoes  10  - 3 - - 30 

Turf  8 - 1 8 


50 


being 


* The  hired  labourer  gets  from  the  farmer  a cabin  and  half  an  acre  of  ground  manured  for 
potatoes;  tor  this  he  pays  by  his  labour  ; he  receives  no  wages,  but  at  the  end  of  the  year  a balaJ* 
is  struck,  and  he  very  often  finds  himself  in  debt  to  his  employer.  Many  labourers  of  this  descrih 
tion  suffer  m summer  almost  as  much  distress  as  the  man  who  is  only  employed  occasionally  Ifthl 

Stock  nf  nofntnp«  he  ovlimiatcd  Imfnrc  llin  non  .1 


stock  of  potatoes  be  exhausted  before  the  new  crop  comes  in,  they  must,  take  potatoes  on  credit  at 
a very  high  price,  from i some  farmer.  In  this  case  again,  the  only  mode  of  payment  is  by  labour 
When  the  labourer  s turf  is  fit  to  be  drawn  home,  he  gets  the  use  of  a car  and  horse  from  his  employer’ 
for  one  day,  and  for  this  he  must  give  the  work  of  five  or  six  days.  Every  labourer  rears  a pig  and 
the  wives  of  many  keep  two  or  three  hens.  The  profits  made  in  this  manner  afford  the  only  oppor 
tunny  of  purchasing  anything.  It  is  stated  by  the  witnesses,  that  two  articles  of  dress  are  very 
seldom  purchased  in  the  same  year;  a hat  is  bought  one  year,  and  a pair  of  shoes  the  next,  a coat  the 
next,  and  so  on.  A peasant’s  coat  or  hat  is  usually  made  to  last  for  several  years.  Women  some- 
times are  able  to  earn  a little  by  carrying  turf  on  their  backs  from  the  bog;  much  turf  is  also  saved 
by  women,  and  brought  into  town  by  girls  of  1301-  14.  One  of  the  witnesses  remarks,  “A  woman  will 
walk  three  miles  to  the  bog,  and  bring  a heavy  basket  of  turf  three  miles  into  town,  to  earn  3d.;  and 
she  could  not  make  more  than  two  such  journies  in  the  day.”  Few  of  the  poorer  classes  use  candles ; 
whenever  the  wife  can  procure  a little  lard  at  the  farmers’  houses,  they  have  recourse,  as  a substitute, 
to  rushlights;  but  in  general  they  arc  obliged  to  make  use  of  the  light  afforded  by  a scanty  fire. 

aome  labourers  were  questioned  as  to  the  reason  why  their  cabins  were  not  kept  in  neater  order, 
and  why  the  dung-heaps  were  in  some  instances  spread  over  the  entire  space  before  the  door,  instead 
of  being  collected  into  one  spot.  They  explained,  1st,  that  the  manure  which  a poor  man  could  collect 
was  one  ot  his  greatest  resources,  and  that  many  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  increased  and  enriched 
by  being  spread  out  before  the  door;  and  2d,  that  as  a labourer  lias  no  certainty  of  holding  his  cabin 
eyond.  a single  year,  he  does  not  take  any  trouble  to  make  improvements,  of  which  another  might 
fibjoy  t le  benefit.  Fox,  on  being  asked  whether  the  latter  cause  operated  extensively,  replied,  '•  Yes, 
now  two  or  three  that  are  tolerably  certain  of  holding  their  houses,  and  you  may  easily  see  they 
eep  them  differently  from  others.  One  of  them  has  whitewashed  and  put  a window  in  it,  and  has  a 
c ean  dry  floor,  and  has  besides  planted  some  young  trees  round  it  for  ornament  and  shelter,  and 
where  his  wife  can  spread  her  clothes  to  dry.  There  are  many  that  would  be  like  him  if  they  had 
a hold  of  their  houses.  Much  anxiety  is  displayed  on  the  part  of  the  people  to  obtain  education 
tor  their  children,  but  they  are  m many  instances  prevented  from  sending  them  to  school  by  the  want 
ot  sulhcient  clothing.  Fhnn  says  that  he  knew  a child  of  eight  years  old  who  lived  near  the  school; 
tor  two  months  he  had  nothing  to  cover  him  but  an  old  petticoat  of  his  mother’s,  and  during-  tliat  time 
he  never  went  to  school ; at  last  the  father  got  some  little  clothes  for  the  boy,  and  since  that  he  has 
gone  regularly.  With  respect  to  the  general  condition  of  the  peasantry  as  to  bed  clothing,  Smith,  a 
policeman,  says,  I have  frequently  been  in  cabins  at  night,  and  have  found  five  or  six  persoas  lying 
on  the  floor  without  any  other  covering  than  their  day  clothes."  It  was  stated  that  when  there  were 
I**;!  £thES’  , 7--ere  SeneralIy  in  a most  filthy  state ; and  when  it  was  observed  that  “ they  might 
easily  be  washed,  it  was  answered,  they  would  not  bear  washing,  they  were  so  tattered ; and  another 
hTr,w3V  ,W0U!4  take  f lonS  time  to  dry  a sheet  or  blanket,  and  having  no  change,  they  might 
be  obliged  to  do  without  them  for  a night  or  two.”  Many  of  the  cabins  which  were  visited  afforded 
knLVn7  lm,?erffc‘  she‘fer’  1and  admitted  rain  freely  through  the  roof.  Smith  says,  that  “ he  has 
th?Z*h X ,eS  bV7  'ged  to,crouch  under  the  hob  to  escape  the  rain  which  poured  in  upon  them 
ur  ,m,n  aS  the  obll'gation  of  hearing  mass  on  Sunday  is  considered,  it  is  bel.eved 
that  many  are  obliged  to  absent  themselves  from  it  from  a want  of  decent  clothing.  “ There  was  one 
! ’ serves  ^ ox,  stayed  away  last  Sunday  for  no  other  reason  than  that  he  had  not  a pair  of 

?n  “ f?™er’  menti°»»  that  men  at  work  for  himself  have  been  obliged  » 

to  schTol  by  thrimetSe!  " °"d  that  chiMren  *re  frequently  prevented  from  S«S 

I e.?3ri"S  "?■  PrTeSent  ‘‘."P  wW>  U,e  Past'  “ the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  that  there  is  so' 
fn  pl  J r 'HL‘8CP1°.  * '?“  fotrnctly.  when  much  land  was  under  tillage,  which  is  now  devoted 
; a1”  hu  "e!Hhb“nr“e  parish  of  Knockatemple,  on  the  contrary?!!  is  considered  that  the 
l°r.,I!bo"r  h“  ".creased.  This  increase  is  referred  to  the  opening  of  roads,  wh.chh.ve 
afforded  fccikt.es  for  tile  drawing  of  manure  to  lands  which  had  previously  been  uncultivated,  and  fM 
the  carrying  the  produce  of  such  fertilized  lands  to  markets.  The  sowing  and  the  spinning  of  ft* 
used  once  to  occupy  a large  number  of  females;  it  does  so  no  longer.  Fox  thinks  that  he  sees 
a greater  number  of  people  wearing  shoes  and  stockings  than  he  used,  but  ho  knows  people  coming- 
ncT  'n  a coat  that  they  would  have  been  ashamed  to  appear  in  four  years  ago.  Mr-  Free- 
man says,  that  within  his  recollection,  the  condition  of  all  classes  has  improved  except  that  ot  t 
labourers;  their  condition  is  certainly  not  better  than  it  was  formerly.  “ I know,”  observes  Fox, 
many  people  that  were  comfortably  situated  10  years  ago ; they  are  now  reduced. to  poverty,  alter 
pawning  everything  that  they  had.” 
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, equal  to  one  man  for  50  weeks,  or  less  than  one  year.  Admitting,  then,  Able- 
being  altogether  5^£anners  w]10  employ  regular  labourers,  also  give  occasional  employment  out  O] 
that  each  ot  tn  £ ne  man  throughout  the  year,  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  occasional 
to  the  am°im  is  0ffeved  in  the  parish  is  as  much  as  the  yearly  labour  of  48  men  (which 
“SjT^hes't  computation),  it  appears  that  occasional  employment  equal  to  the  yearly 


^wof^Tmemw  divided  atnong  240,  or,  in  other  words,  that  each  of  the  240  has  on  an  Exaininations  taliCn  b 
labour  or /u  than  four  months’  employment,  m the  year.  The  farmers  expressed  great  Thomas  Manin,  Esq. 
average  less  of  tlieir  own  calculations.  They  examined  them,  and  ultimately  John  Lalor.ilsq. 

s,ur?nSj +w  hoth  calculations  and  conclusions  were  perfectly  correct.  They  were  asked  . ~~T~  , 

declared  that  contrived  to  exist  with  so  small  an  amount  of  employment;  when  Parish  Lubarrol. 

to  God,  1 do  not  know  howthey  manage*  tojive  through-  Bar. 

pnnntrv”  The  periods  of  least  employment  are  the  winter  months,  from  the  ’ 

out  the  c jjgcember  to  March;  and  again  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of 
beginning  the  former  peri0a  almost  every  family  is  supplied  with  potatoes,  but  during 
♦h^tnnd  interval  the  scarcity  of  that  article  is  generally  so  great,  that  those  who  have  not 
fWpnds  to  relieve  them,  find  themselves  compelled  either  to  quit  their  homes  and  go  beg,  or 
5“  to  take  potatoes  on  credit  at  a ruinous  high  rate.  Connor,  a weaver,  says  that  he  took 
n harTel  in  May,  when  potatoes  were  at  13  s.,  and  that  he  had  to  pay  1 1 5 s.  for  it  m 
SpnWiber  Several  others  state  similar  facts.  Mr.  Sullivan  observes,  “ It  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a General  rule,  that  if  potatoes  are  1 1.  a barrel  in  May,  those  who  take  them  on 
eredit  mustpay  1 L 10  s.  or  1 /.  15  s.”  The  labourers  were  asked  why  they  consented  to  take 
them  at  that  price?  “We  must,”  said  Leary,  “ either  beg  or  starve,  or  give  whatever  they 
choose  to  ask  us.”  To  a question  as  to  the  state  of  the  labourers  who  were  thus  spoken  of, 

Fox  replied  that  they  were  “ in  great  distress.”  He  was  asked  what  he  understood  by  “ great 
distress?”  he  said,  “ I call  it  great  distress  for  a family  to  be  obliged  to  leave  their  house 
after  24  hours’  fasting,  and  to  have  to  ask  a bit  to  eat  from  strangers.”  He  adds,  that  he 
knows  that  many  people  in  the  village  lived  on  one  meal  a day  during  the  last  summer; 
many  however,  have  their  feelings  saved  from  the  pain  of  being  obliged  to  ask  assistance. 

“ For  ” continues  Fox,  “ one  neighbour  goes  about  and  tells  another  that  there  is  distress  m 
such  a house,  and  there  is  no  man  that  will  not  give  a share  of  liis  dinner  to  relieve  it.  He 
was  asked  how  the  distress  became  known  to  a man’s  neighbour  ? “ Neighbours,  said  He, 

“are  often  in  each  other’s  houses,  and  can  see  how  things  are  going  on,  and  sometimes  they 
seethe  man  slay  abroad  in  his  garden  at  meal  time,  which  is  very  often  the  case. 

A desperate  resource  with  some  poor  people,  is  to  dig  their  potatoes  before  they  are  ripe. 

It  is  stated  that  many  are  annually  driven  to  this  step ; and  that,  the  loss  sustained  from  the 
immaturity  of  the  roots  is  very  great.  Mr.  Browne,  a farmer,  knew  a case  where,  when 
the  roots  had  been  found  to  be  very  small,  the  stalks  had  been  separated,  and  potatoes 
grew  upon  them  a second  time.  Duggan  mentions  an  instance,  where  a ridge  of  late-se 
potatoes  was  dug  about  the  15th  of  August,  and  produced  two  bushels ; a corresponding 
ridge  was  dug  about  three  weeks  later,  and  produced  eight  bushels;  showing  that  the  anti- 
cipation, through  impending  starvation,  of  the  proper  period  of  digging,  had  caused  a loss 
of  three-fourths  in  the  first  ridge.  . . 

Of  labour  required  in  the  parish,  a good  deal  is  performed  by  men  who  come  m laige 
numbers  from  Kerry,  more  particularly  during  the  season  for  digging  potatoes. 

As  evidence  of  the  anxiety  of  the  peasantry  to  obtain  employment,  cases  were  quoted  to 
the  Assistant  Commissioners,  of  men  going  four  miles  in  the  morning  to  their  work,  tor  t a. 
a day,  and  having  their  dinner  of  potatoes  (necessarily,  from  the  distance,  com,)  biougi  o 
them  by  their  children;  of  women  going  two  miles  to  earn  Sd.  a day,  and  having  their 
dinner  brought  to  them  in  the  same  way.  It  was  said,  that  they  would  go  to  any  distance 
to  get  employment,  particularly  if  it  were  constant. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


'Richard  Ashe,  esq.,  Denis  Collins,  smith.— Patrick  Connell,  labourer. — Charles  Daly,  parisli  jjacrMmn 

labourer. — It.  Hodges  Eyre,  esq.,  Macroom  Castle. — Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  apothecary.  William  yyesi Mttskei ri/. 

Furlong,  esq.,  m.  d.,  dispensary  physician. — Mr.  William  Good,  farmer.— Rev.  William  

Hallaran,  rector.— Mr.  William  Hanaiian,  shopkeeper,  vintner. — Mr.  James  Kelleher, 
farmer. — Rev.  Robert  Kirkiioffeii,  rector  of  Clondrohid  parish. — Mr.  Denis  Leniiian,  farmer. 

—John  M'Cartiiy,  esq.,  m.  d. Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  roman-catholic  curate.— Mr.  Timothy 

Reardon,  shopkeeper Thomas  Siiinkwin,  labourer. — Daniel  Sweeny,  labourer.  Thomas 

Taylor,  labourer. — Rev.  James  Walsh,  parish  priest. — Mr.  James  Welply,  shopkeeper. 

Mr.  Petf.r  Williams,  postmaster. — And  several  others  of  all  classes. 


Mr.  Hodges  Eyre  says,  "The  wages  I give  are  10 d.  a day,  paid  daily,  and  I always  Arid 
enough  of  labourers.  Ifalabourer  lias  a wife' and  (oar  or  five  children,  Hi.  a day  is  very 
poor  provision  for  tliena.”  , , , , ...  ■ 

When  a labourer  is  out  of  employment,  the  wife  is  generally  obliged  to  beg ; but  that  is 
> poor  resource;  many,  after  begging  for  some  time,  discontinue  the  practice,  nwre  -y, 
a labourer,  whose  wife  does  not  beg  at  present,  but  did  so  formerly,  gives  the  Mowing 
evidence I am  a lime  labourer ; I was  brought  up  so  ; I can  get  very  little  employment 
taway;  I g0t  only  three  weeks' employment  since  last  Christmas ; IjB  eamv ng  10  s. 
‘ha  week ; I was  u/iast  ght  an<J  th‘e  Jight  before,  and  will  be  to-mght  and  to-momv 
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Ablu-bodsed 
OUT  OF  WoitK. 

Minister, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  La  lor.  Esq. 

Parish  Macroom. 
Bar.  JV estMusJcerry. 
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night.  I may  have  employment  at  it  next,  week,  but  I will  not  tile  week  . 

times  I work  as  a common  labourer.  My  wife  did  not  beg  this  year  but  «h  Uer'  At  other 
do  it  last  year ; she  never  went  out  while  I could  keep  her  at  home  -’she  srot  „Was,.  to 
she  was  begging,  she  made  no  money  of  it;  she’s  better  off  now’-  she  ho  ^ while 
dung,  which  herself  and  the  children  picked  up.  We  were  very  much  distrP«lV^0rtl1  of 
I owed  Mr.  Reardon  in  this  town  13a-.,  and  I was  working  it  out  with  him  « if  year- 
attending  a mason,  at  8 d.  a day;  while  I was  doing  that  iuy  wife  nawnerl  ,a  al30urer, 
bought  a crib  of  turf  and  sold  it  in  Kishawns,  by  whicli  she  made  soraethino-  ■ * iC  . e®> 
and  selling  the  turf  since  ; sometimes  she  makes  the  price  of  a weight  of  nnht  S ^ 1S , 

h°me|f!”eS  ^ P,'Ce  °f  half  a WC'°llt  ’ Bometimes  sIle  »uakes  only ‘what  little  turfshe  burns 

One  resource  for  the  able-bodied  out  of  employment  is,  to  go  to  the  counties  of  I im™  i , 
iipperary,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork;  in  the  harvest  aud  nn/7  ?and 
seasons  great  numbers  go  in  this  way,  particularly  of  young  unmarried  men  A W 
make  something  by  the  expedition, U many  cat  Ao\o  .Le  ti, an  support 
they  continue  out.  1 ^ cmseives  wlule 

Daniel  Keeffe,  a labourer,  says,  “My  brother  went  out  this  season  to  the  countrv  .1,  , 
Kauturk ; he  staid  away  about  a fortuight,  and  brougltt  home  Os.”  Rev  Mr  Me  “ 1 
“ Labourers  seldom  stay  out  so  short  a time  as  a fortnight,  many  stay  away'thrtt ZT’ 
I knew  a case  last  year  where  a man  brought  home  2 0s.  Sometimes  tw  s' 
C omnel  and  Kilkenny,  and  bring  home  nothing.  I know  the  country 
which  ,s  a place  of  great  resort  lor  these  people  ; sometimes  there  is  good^mploymeSX 
sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  any;  I have  known  labourers  tfiere,  when  the llS 
was  slack,  work  for  Id.  a day  and  their  diet,  sooner  than  return  home  ” * “ S 

Labourers,  going  in  this  way,  are  sometimes  attacked  and  severely  beaten  by  the  -a-, 
labourers  ; cases  of  tins  sort  occurred  lately.  Robberies  or  thefts,  in  consequent  of 
are  yery  seldom  committed.  Mr.  Walsh,  Mr.  Smith  (chief  constable  of  police)  and  the  lE 
S ^ W“lati0n  a"d  di6tr“S  Whhl  ^ 

,hJfb.0Urera  some‘imf,  s?‘  for  potatoes  from  the  farmers,  on  condition  of  navi,*  fa 
them  a sum  considerably  higher  than  the  market  price.  Collins  says,  “ They  buy  ELs 
too,  on  time  to  rear,  for  double  the  value.”  Being  asked  why  this' wm  so,  he  sat  “K 
have  not  a shilling  to  buy  the  bonnufl  »,  you  would  promise  them  twice  the  value  of  it  to 

“ The  thner®  of  U>e  » guidon.”  The  same  witness  am 

The  times  aie  getting  harder  every  day;  people  will  not  trust  one  as  they  used  to  it 

scSw  fhk  fS  keeptf  SUre  °f  ',l,at  lle  ha8>  t(J  B“‘  f'te  most  he  can.  tie  landlords’ 
be  lit?  M'mv  o’f  hey  WOl,U  “T  bum  "r*1"*  than  "Xhw  «wir  rents,  that  caeaet 
lord  over  Ml  V,  ell  7°  “T  ‘T  «*. wiU  pay ; 1 know  one  who  owes  his  land- 
b.  ,1°  . i w 6 lias  outside  his  skill  would  not  pay  lot.;  as  for  tire  farmers, may 

b T yr  ’e  labourers  more  than  tile  landlords  squeeze  them.”  ’ 

Banwka  Wml,  lUustl'ates"I1e  which  distressed  labourers  get  credit : Thomas 

that  1 w'  ' “4  ttac  <*44»n,  tile  eldest  son  seven  years  old;  states 

would  ..  ,.h  I ' T 1 1IS  ranptoycr  was  as  follows  ; He  was  to  work  every  day  the  farmer 
Tvt  ? ““P^r4’  toV  id-  * day  and  llis  dic‘  (‘wo  meals) ; he  was  not  to  charge 

SrShfffT1  ,llx  tbe  mowmg  season;  the  year  is  counted  from  the  25th  of  Maielr  to 
u ~l  ‘ , ’ to  worked  li)5  days,  21  of  these  days  he  was  mowing ; lie  had  a cabin 

of  too  lmr  f’  f0r  w‘f h !,e  7™  pty  30s- ; ‘he  farmer  to  give  him,  in  addition,  the  use 

acre  of  F to,  Ilome  >>“  tarf  ‘lie  hog.  He  took  a quarter  of  an 

HetookT»Zn.“d’  fp.r,wta  Chhewas  to  pay  U i5s,  being  at  the  rate  of  7 (.  peracre. 
he  ™s  to  nlv  to  i l,lucll,h(;  “’'Cted  with  tho  manure  he  had  collected  himself  (for  this 
vL7m,fotoyi  t , he,rateof  11  peracre.  When  tire  potatoes  of  the  previous 

at  tU  rate  of  J 1 took,Ilal‘1a  b"rcl  °ir  ‘™e,  that  is,  on  credit,  for  which  he  was  to  phy  10s, 

of  Mmch  test  /if1'  hT.1;  He  t0?k  al“  7s ■ worth  of  miIk!  at  “ fair  pflee.  On  the  25th 
ot  March  last,  the  end  of  the  year,  Ins  account  stood  thus  • 


Labourer : — D1 
Rent  of  cabin  - - - £.  l 10 

Rent  of  J acre  of  manured  land  l j 5 
Ditto  | acre  unmanured  - - 10 

Half  barrel  potatoes  - - - 10 

7 


Cl 


By  wages,  195  days,  at  4 d.  per,  £.  3 


Milk  - 


Deduct  wages  - ■ 
Due  to  Farmer 


7 - 


He  says,  “ I owed  him  If.  7s.;  I am  trying  to  work  that  off;  I did  not  take  any  manured 
iana  tins  year;  tor  that  reason  I will  be  obliged  to  take  twice,  three  times  as  much  potatoes 
on  time  next  year.  I do  not  know  how  I will  be  able  to  pay  for  them,  unless  I get  away 

1 J from 


* BonuufT,  a very  young  pig. 
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t jiave  now  to  one  who  will  be  move  kind  and  give  me  indulgence.” 
from  the  maste  ‘ , a har<l  one,  and  that  farmers  in  general  do  not  press  their 

Mr.  Hogan  thmks  m y 

labourers  so  tig  /'  -veS  t|ie  following  evidence:  “ I have  to  support  a wife  and  six 

Sonias Tayt  , .g  e®.ning  anything the  eldest  is  only  15.  Two  years  ago  I took 
children ; no"«  , mountain  ground  from  a gentleman  for  two  years,  which  never  was  tilled 
three  acres  oi  S ^ wag  to  iuive  the  two  crops ; he  was  to  give  me  20  barrels  of  lime  an  \ 
since  the  we  • ^ tQ  loug],  ]lc  did  not  do  either  ; I had  no  written  agreement  - 

ff0  to  law  with  him  ; when  a poor  man  gets  tangled  in  a 
{ dld"ug° the*  loose  1 L than  stand  up  about  it.  First  of  all, 

0ftS , a p5di  of  ditch  a day  is  hard  work ; tea  I ha 


Able-bodied 
OUT  OF  WoitlC. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lnlor,  Esq. 

Parish  Macroom. 


tn  law  with  him  ; when  a poor  man  gets  tangled  in  a gentleman’s  agreement, 

...  ,1  1 T7!.._c  -q?  j was  ty  ditch  it,  00 

ad  to  graft*  it ; it  took  20  Bar.  WestMvslcerry. 
he  tit : while  1 was  at  it  I drank  - 


the  acre /grading  is  the  hardest  work  : 


quart, 

I 

at  12  s. 


;UtJ,  if  nr  ask  it.  I spent  the  most  of  my  time  at  that  ground.  I got  12  barrels  of  potatoes 
f0^  ’ ■ they  were  wet,  and  so  light,  that  if  there  was  a wind  they  would  fly  to  tile  other 

w.  If  the  read:  if  potatoes  wore  id.  a weight,  1 should  get  1JA  for  them;  wo  cat  them 
S!Qe  Ires  l am  getting  nine  barrels  out  of  it  this  year,  hut  the  potatoes  are  better ; they 
L'verv  eodd  if  ! got  the  lime  that  I was  promised.”  The  witness  being  desired  to 
EX,  how  he  lived  during  the  present  year,  says,  “ Lost  25th  of  March  1 took  a corner, 
three  or  four  ropes*  from  a man  that  had  an  acre ; I wanted  to  build  a cabin  on  it ; I was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  gentlemen  about  to  get  sticks  to  roof  it ; I was  only  able  to  finish  it 
about  a month  ago ; while  I was  at  it,  myself  and  family  lived  in  a neighbour’s  house ; it  is 
covered  with  sods ; if  I thatched  it,  it  would  cost  me  another  1 /. ; though  I have  the  use 
of  it  only  so  long,  I must  pay  1 1.  for  it  next  Lady-day.  We  lived  this  year  on  them  had  po- 
tatoes I told  you  of,  and  on  some  I had  out  of  a quarter  and  a halt  of  ground  I manured 
mvself-  part  of  my  time  that  I was  not  working  on  the  land  or  building  the  little  house 
I went  gathering  furze  blossoms;  1 spent  about  15  days  at  it;  I sold  20  quarts  at  lid.  a 
uart  that  was  10s. ; our  potatoes  were  out  the  24th  of  June ; I got  half  a barrel  on  time; 
'to  pay  l/. ; 15s.  would  buy  them  in  the  market;  after  that  I got  half  a hag  of  wheat 
ai  i*s.  Icommenced  digging  potatoes  about  the  20Lh  July ; they  were  not  ripe,  but  I should 
root  them  out  if  I could  get  anything,  for  I had  no  more  credit.  1 have  two  little  pigs 
I bought  six  months  ago,  on  time ; 1 am  to  pay  10s.  for  the  two  ; with  money  l could  get 
them  for  half  that;  I think  I may  be  able  to  sell  them,  next  25tli  March,  for  18*.  or  3 3s. 
each.  I do  not  know  how  I shall  be  able  to  pay  all  1 owe  ; I took  so  much  on  me  because 
I thought  I should  get  the  lime  for  the  ground  I grafted,  and  he  able  to  sell  from  one  to  two 
barrels  of  potatoes  out  of  it,  and  1 thought  there  would  be  a better  price  for  the  pigs. 

The  wages  of  a labourer  would  not  be  more  than  sufficient  for  his  support,  even  if  he 
had  regular  employment ; where  he  has  not,  it  is  the  utmost  lie  can  do  to  exist.  Daly  says, 
“ I know  a labourer  that  lodges  in  the  same  house  with  me  ; he  is  not  long  married;  he  has 
one  child;  he  is  very  willing  to  work  if  he  could  get  it.,  hut  he  is  often  without  it;  he  is  m 
debt  7 s.  for  rent;  he  did  not  borrow  money,  because  he  had  no  credit  to  get  it.  Milk  is 
very  cheap  now ; you  would  get  four  quarts  for  1 d.,  but  1 know  that  man  and  his  wife  not  to 
taste  a drop  these  three  weeks,  because  they  had  not  1 d.  to  get  it.”  . , 

Early  marriages  are  more  common  among  farmers’  sons,  and  more  particularly  farmers 
daughters,  than  in  the  poorer  classes.  It  arises  from  their  haying  more  means,  and  m case 
of  the  daughters,  from  the  fathers  being  anxious  to  settle  them  in  the  world,  to  put.  them  out 
of  danger,  and  to  ensure  them  protection.  Mr.  Hedges  Eyre  says,  “I  believe  early  mw- 
riages  among  the  peasantry  to  he  a great  evil.  I do  not  know  the  cause,  but  I have  heard 
some  of  themselves  saying  that  their  riches  were  their  children.”  Collins,  a tradesman,  says, 
“ I often  and  often  heard  labouring  boys  say,  ‘A  wife  will  not  make  me  worse  than  I.  am, 
and  if  I have  children,  they  will,  may  be,  be  a help  to  me  in  my  old  days ;’  but  I never  knew 
any  one  to  many  j ust  for  that  reason.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Timothy  C allin  an,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Mr.  J eremiaii  Collins. — Tiiomas  Fitzgerald,  labourer.  ' 

— Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  dispensary  surgeon. — Michael  Galway,  esq. — James  Hayes,  farmer  of  65  Parioh  oss  ar  erj. 
acres. — Thom  as  Hungerford,  esq.,  j.  r.  Cnliirmorc.— ' Thomas  IIungerfoud,  esq.— Nicholas  Gzx.EastCarbery, 
Lombard,  beggar — Daniel  Mauony,  farmer  of  45  acres.  — Mr.  John  Maiiony,  shopkeeper.  { LSt:  ulbl0n' 
Mr.  Kane  Mahony — .John  Eugene  Macartiiy,  esq.,  undcr-agent  to  Lord  Carbery.  Rev.  - - 
Jeremiah  Maloney,  p.  p. — John  Menaiian,  labourer. — Richard  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  John 
Wolfe,  farmer — Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate. — And  several  others. 

The  months  of  January,  February  and  July  are  the  periods  of  the  year  at  which  the  greater 
number  of  the  labouring  population  of  this  parish  are  usually  unable  to  find  employment; 
u , even  during  the  remainder  of  the  year,  the  proportion  of  the  employed  to  the  unem- 
P oyed  is,  at  all  times,  very  inconsiderable.  Manv 


* About  the  tenth  part  of  an  acre. 
3 K 4 
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Many  persons  have  recently  emigrated  from  this  parish,  and  many  others  l1n  , 
prevented  from  following  the  same  course  by  the  want  of  means.  In  the  dearth  p y *3ee° 
tion  at  home  a part  of  the  labourers  have  recourse  to  the  expedient  of  goin°-  tt h occuPa' 
the  country  to  look  for  work  at  the  season  for  digging  potatoes,  viz.  at  the  °l  » nordl  of 
autumn;  and  it  was  stated  by  the  witnesses,  that  at  least  100  individuals  had  ?!ftpen<1  of 
y this  purpose  during  the  season  that  had  just  elapsed.  It  would  not  be  easv  t * Kossfor 
the  distress  which  is  endured  by  the  families  of  unemployed  labourers.  During  ° 6Xa"Serate 
of  the  year  they  are  obliged  to  subsist  on  a quantity  of  food  wholly  insufficient  frS  montils 
tenance  of  a state  of  health,  and  their  clothing  is  in  general  of  the  most  wrph-h»a  ,1  Ule.IQain' 
Thomas  Fitzgerald,  wlio  may  be  considered  to  represent  the  condition  of  his  A* Cliption- 
“ I am  walking  up  and  down  these  six  weeks  without  doing  anything  • I am  ah  1a  „ a 
to  work,  but  I cannot  get  employment;  I will  not  allow  my  wife  to’beo-  for  v in? 


sutler  anything  than  that ; we  would  rather  live  ( 


I have  worked  hard  upon  one  meal.”  After  this  man  had  spoken,  die  Rev  Mr 
served,  “ I have  known  his  family,  while  lie  was  perfectly  willing  to  work  to  be  i 
frightful  state  of  destitution,  his  wife  lying  sick,  with  scarcely  enoucli  to  r ’ 

that  evfirvthincr  that  pnnlrl  Iia  cant  nut  liorl  lmm.  niU.....  „«l.l  ....  1 


’•Mr.  Woodob- 
’ 1 ‘n  a most 


that  everything,  that  could  lie  sent  out 'had  been  either  sold  or  pawned^ 
adds  the  Rev.  kr  Wood  “ presented  a picture  of  the  most  Lrt-^di^ 

Mr.  Calhnan  mentioned  the  case  of  a man  who  had  come  to  him  one  summer  after 
pawned  lus  own,  Ins  wife  s and  his  children’s  clothes,  and,  in  a state  bordering  on  starii™5 
prayed  to  be  employed;  Mr.  Calhnan  did  employ  him;  potatoes  happened  to  be  very  5 
at  that  time  and  his  wages  barely  sufficed  to  give  lninself  and  his  children  one  meal  id? 
lie  nevertheless  continued  to  work  on  that  scanty  sustenance,  sometimes  receivimz  his  JS 
m addition  from  his  employer.  ° "Per 

Mention  has  been  already  made  of  the  condition  in  which  the  great  maioritv  of  H,  1. 
bourers  are  with  respect  to  clothing.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wood  alluded  to  the  subject  again  ,5 
observed  that  labourers  are  often  prevented  from  prosecuting  their  work  in  cold  weathn  b, 
the  insufficiency  of  'their  covering.  Thomas  Fitzgerald  says,  that  he  has  worked  fi 
Mr.  Wood  of  a winter  s day  in  trowsers  and  shirt,  having  nothing  else  to  put  on  bin 
A yvant  of  decent  raiment,  in  many  cases,  withholds  working  men  from  attending  public  .or- 
ship  at  mass  on  Sundays.  ° v ur 

Early ^and  improvident  matches  are  extremely  prevalent  in  this  district.  Mr.  Humrerford 
states,  that  it  would  be  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  where  individuals  have  mairied 
who  between  them  scarcely  possessed  the  marriage-money  or  the  ordinary  fees  that  m 
given  to  the  clergyman  for  performing  the  ceremony.”  The  same  witness  remarks,  thatpre- 
matuie  and  imprudent  matches  are  a great,  and,  in  his  opinion,  an  increasing  evil.  They  tale 
place  to  a very  great  extent  among  farmers’  servants,  who  form  connexions  with  young  women 
domesticated  in  the  same  house  as  their  fellow-servants.  Many  such  unions  are  also  con- 
tracted  at  fairs,  where  young  people  of  both  sexes  are  brought  together  and  drink,  and  then 
m the  heat  of  the  moment,  without  any  deliberation,  they  are  too  apt  to  contract  hasty  and 
injudicious  engagements.  J 

ti,  Mrj  <?ah.Vay  is ‘r!clined  t0  think  that  mIe  of  the  Roman-catholic  Church  which  interdicts 
the  celebration  ofthe  marriage  ceremony  during  the  period  of  Lent,  is  the  indirect  cause 
tnat  a great  many  unions  are  formed  which  would  not  otherwise  have  taken  place.  “If 
?Ka°U?  ii  i eXp  aU1S  Mr-  ?alwaY>  “ not  married  before  Shrove-Tuesday,  they  know  that 
y s l lave  to  await  the  expiration  of  seven  or  eight  weeks.  The  effect  of  this  is,  that  the 
n a^SS- y 0 deciding  before  the  arrival  of  a particular  period,  induces  the  formation  of  many 
e decisions,  which,  if  there  had  been  time  for  pause,  might  not  have  been  adopted  at 
V , , r‘  Lralway  states,  as  corroborating  his  view  of  the  matter,  that  “ nearly  three-fourths 

cedin  * Shrovetide*”  Which  ta^G  place  the  year>  occur  during  the  weeks  immediately  pre- 

layS  Ml\Mahony>  “ that  girls  are  so  often  married  young  is,  that  when  a 
man  and  Ins  wife  have  nothing  to  leave  their  daughter,  they  are  glad  to  have  an  opportunity 
nr,?rngifherjt0r®0mf  that  wiU  Protect  and  support  her,  and  prevent  her  bringing  shame 
on  herself  and  friends,  for  want  of  some  one  to  look  after  her.  I have,”  continues  Mr. 
irnnony  heard  both  men  and  women  say,  that  a stale  old  bachelor  that  has  no  one  but 
himself  to  support,  is  just  as  badly  off  as  people  that  have  a house  full  of  children;  but 
to  get  m m^d  ”°  aSS6l  t t lat  SUCh  considerations  are  thought  of  when  young  people  are  going. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


iriest ltev.  John  Barry,  catholic  curate John  Brooks,  farmer, 

artiiolomew  Brown,  labourer. — Bartholomew  Donovan,  far- 
~Mr.  Alexander  English,  churchwarden  last  year. — James 


R James  Barry,  parish  prie 

'ie  i npr  annum  rent. — Bartholomew  Brown,  labourer. — Bartholomew  Donovan,  far- 
pays  1 1 10  s- 

mer  pays  30  /•  per  annum  rent.- 
T evis  farmer,  pays  33  L per  annum  rent.— Cornelius  Maiiony,  labourer. — Patrick  Maiiony, 
* 'jays  10  l.  per  annum  rent. — James  Maiiony,  quarryman  and  labourer. — John  Murphy, 

a ’ ’ ’ s*T",r"  fnvmm,|  payS  14./.  per  annum  rent — William 

s Swanton,  merchant. — James  Swanton, 


farmer,  pays  10  o i»»  ’ 1 • 

Quarryman  mi  labourer— HiCHAMi  Sai.tmi,  farmer,  paj 
Umtraos,  farmer,  pays  36!.  per  annum  vent.— Mr.  James  Sw 


Shansos,  farmer,  pays 
esq.-THOMAS  Swanton , esq. 


quarryman 

protestant  curate— Timothy  Tuomy,  laltourer. 


- Sweet ma n,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon. — Daniel  Sullivan, 
and  labourer. — John  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer. — Rev.  John  Triphook, 


jjgte When  the  names  “ Maiiony"  and  “Sullivan"  occur,  the  persons  meant  are  “James 

Mahony"  and  “ Daniel  Sullivan." 

From  the  latter  end  of  May  to  tlic  beginning  of  August,  half  the  labourers  are  unem- 
ployed. In  the  months  of  December,  January  and  February,  there  is  very  little  employ- 
ment. Many  have  been  beard  to  say,  it  would  be  better  to  be  in  gaol  than  in  their  condition 
when  out  of  employment ; but  there  have  been  no  cases  known  of  persons  committing  crimes 
for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  there.  There  are  no  instances  of  labourers  being  able  to  save 
money.  , 

Many  of  tlie  labourers  of  this  parish  who  are  out  of  work,  go  to  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county,  and  to  the  counties  of  Limerick  and  Tipperary  to  procure  employment  in  getting  in 
the  harvest  and  digging  potatoes ; some  are  able  to  bring  borne  money,  and  some  return 
without  money,  being  able  to  do  no  more  than  subsist  while  out.  Regan,  a labourer,  says, 
“ I was  out  last  year,  near  Doneraile,  cutting  the  harvest ; I went  out  in  August,  and  staid 
13  weeks.  I brought  home  34s.;  I did  not  drink  a pint  of  whiskey  while  1 was  out.  On 
a Sunday,  when  I was  not  getting  my  diet  from  a farmer,  1 might  take  a pint  of  porter,  and 
id.  or  2d.  worth  of  bread.  I did  not  spend  it  on  myself,  because  it  was  for  nly  little  family 
I went  outto  earn  it.  I did  not  go  out  this  season,  because  J expected  to  get  employment 
at  the  mine.”  Sullivan  says,  “ 1 went  out  last,  season,  too,  and  staid  away  nine  weeks ; 
I brought  home  19  s.” 

Mr.  Barry  thinks  there  are  about  160  men  who  leave  this  parish  to  look  for  employment 
in  the  potato-digging  season.  Many  were  kept  at  home  this  season  by  the  hope  of  getting 
employment  at  the  mines.  I could  get  100  men  in  the  turn  of  a hand  to  work  for  8 a. 
a day  without  diet.  Donovan  says,  “ 1 know  a mail  living  near  me,  that  is  looking  for  employ- 
ment in  the  mine;  his  name  is  on  the  list,  and  be  is  going  every  day  to  see  if  he  will  De 
taken;  there  are  a great  many  others  applying  for  employment  there  just  as  bad.” 

Labourers  go  to  England  also  from  this  parish  sometimes.  Cornelius  Mahony  says, 
“There  was  a brother  of  mine  went  to  England  last  May;  be  owed  some  money  for 
potatoes  he  took  on  time,  and  he  went  to  see  if  be  could  earn  enough  to  pay  it;  if  he  cau 
make  up  enough  to  pay,  he  will  come  home  before  Christmas ; but  if  not,  he  will  stay.  I am 
afraid  we  will  not  see  him  at  Christmas.”  Sullivan  says,  “Two  neighbours  of  mine  went 
off  to  England  last  May;  one  of  them,  Daniel  Dnggane,  has  an  old  man,  a father,  a sister, 
and  a brother;  he  left  them  a little  garden,  set,  and  went  to  try,  would  he  get  as  much  as 
would  release  it ; he  did  not  bring  home  5s.  The  other  man’  Harvey,  has  a father  and 
mother  and  sister ; he  came  back  about  three  weeks  ago,  and  brought  a sovereign;  both 
of  the  men  had  enough  to  take  them  to  England,  but  I am  in  dread  it  was  low  enough  there 
with  them;  they  would  be  ashamed  to  tell  the  way  they  were  in.” 

Being  asked  how  they  got  home,  the  witness  says,  “ They  had  to  pay  for  the  steam  to 
Waterford,  and  they  came  from  that  here,  much  the  same  as  begging  ; they  would  go  into 
a farmer’s  house  and  ask  lodging,  and  it  would  not  be  refused.”  '’Mahony  says,  “ I was  in 
England  twice,  once  about  eight  years  ago,  and  I got  nothing  by  it  but  what  brought  me 
home  to  Cork;  another  man,  a comrade  I bad,  gave  me  what  brought  me  from  Cork  here. 
1 went  to  England  again,  about  three  years  ago,  and  before  I came  home  I sent  over  1 1. 
to  tree  a little  garden  I had.”  Barry  asked  the  reason  why  the  second  trip  turned  out  so 
differently  from  the  first.  The  witness  says,  “ I was  married,  and  had  a young  family 
e second  time.  When  I had  no  one  but  myself,  I would  spend  freer ; but  when  I had  them 
Th  °°k  t?’ 1 WOuld  content  to  want  it  in  many  ways  myself,  that  they  might  have  it.” 
Jne  number  who  go  to  England  is  less  than  it  was  formerly.  Early  marriages  are  very 
ommon  m this  parish.  Mr.  Barry  says,  “ I have  married  boys  of  10,  and  girls  of  14  or 
’ and  “aQy  bom  10  to  20 ; it  arises  in  part  from  the  facility  of  setting  up  an  cstablish- 
en  } and  jn  part  from  the  wretchedness  of  their  condition.  Where  a poor  servant-boy  is 
iui  a tanner,  lie  says,  “ I have  no  one  to  wash  for  me  or  do  anything ; I may  as  well 
m ® a Wl ..  to„k-eeP  Louse  ; we  will  he  able  to  make  put  life  some  way  or  other,  and  I do  no 
p i Q0W-  The  following  cases  mentioned  by  the  labourers  illustrate  this  remark  : John 
cotoTv’  a,s.en,ant-b°y  about  1G,  married  a girl  about  17 ; “lie  had  scarcely  as  much  as  could 
CQ..IJ  s.“un  > they  had  scarcely  bed-clothes  to  cover  them ; he  is  as  badly  off  now ; lie 
but™?  *,  worse”  Daly,  about  17,  married  a girl  about  16  years;  they  were  servants, 
i in  the  same  house ; " he  was  not  ed.  above  a beggar.”  Mr.  Barry  says,  “ I have  been 
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in  his  cabin,  and  he  had  not  4 d.  worth  of  anything  like  furniture  in  it  ” r 
about  17,  married  a girl  about  17  ; they  were  servants  in  the  same  housp  • _James  Helen' 
take  the  description  of  Daly’s  case  for  his,  he  was  hardly  able  to  cover  himZ?f  ^ay  alm°st 
about  17,  married  a girl  about  17  ; he  was  a poor  servant-boy ; she  was  vPranJ  ',  Fltzgerald, 
as  badly  off;  they  cannot  be  worse.  Sullivan  says,  “ When  Fitzp-prn Id  ’ they are 

last  Shrovetide,  Mr.  Barry  wanted  to  persuade  him  against  it,  but  he  would t0  !*e,marrie|l 
anything;  he  said  he  could  not  be  worse  than  lie  was.”  Murphy  savs  , en 

that  is  worst  off  that  marries  soonest  here;  the  man  that  has  somethino-  ‘S*  • man 
a hurry.  ’ Mr.  Barry  says,  “ I have  frequently  entreated  youn«r  persons  who  ?0t  ‘n  Such 
to  be  married,  to  desist,  and  not  to  bring  upon  themselves  the  weudit  of  a f*  -fme  me 
little  preparation;  but  I have  scarcely  ever  been  able  to  prevail.”  ° raUy  Wlta  so 

Mr.  Swanton  mentions  a case  which  occurred  about  five  or  six  years  a«-n  in  th 
which  shows  the  distress  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  want  of  f„Pl“  t ‘ T w,est’  aQd 
hved  near  each  other,  were  obliged  to  burn  their  chairs  and  bedsteads  to  bod  theh  1^° 
When  everything  consumable  was  gone,  they  were  obliged  to  live  toe'etheHn  ? toes- 
order  to  burn  the  thatch  and  rafters  of  the  other.  ^ oae  ^ouse> m 

Li  many  cabins  the  water  soaks  in  through  the  walls  and  through  the  thatch  wW, 

it  nuns.  Mr.  Swanton  says,  “ About  a twelvemonth  ago  I found  a labourer’s’  ftST'' 
a most  distressing  condition ; it  consisted  of  a mail,  his  wife  and  child  his  wifi?.  St 
and  two  young  lads,  in  all  six  poisons ; the  min  was  pouring  in  throm-h  the  roof  t d 
them  all  gathered  close  together  in  a comer,  where  the  thatch  was  more  sound  - thelS 
what  clothes  they  had  over  them ; during  the  whole  night  they  could  not  lie  down  » 1 W 

Rev.  John  Barry  says,  I had  to  attend  the  widow  Mallony  about  four  months  am  • <1. 
was  ill.  I observed  some  of  the  children  literally  naked,  and  some  of  them  little  better.” 


Peisons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


P arish  St.FinnBarr. 
City  of  CorJc. 


Rev.  John  Egan,  curate.- Mr.  Edwaiid  Malony,  member  of  the  Joseph™  Society—Ver.  Ik, 

Theobald  Matthew,  provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Order.— Rev  O’Covjoh. 

roman-catholic  curate._Mr.  R.CHAM  0.  Kelly,  member  of  the  Josepliian  Sodetv-S.,,,, 
Konaire  Pearce,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle. 

“The  greatest  dependence  of  the  poor  is  on  each  other,  and  those  immediately  above  then. 
r'rP1'  oilf  g‘v?  ,th™'  ™d  part  of  a single  room.  Many  pereons  relieved  bv 

unemployed  labourers  are  obliged  to  beg;  the  children m 
dSnetf3'  ,mt,ated  ‘n  thieving,  “»d  ‘ie  inevitable  result  is  to  roar  np  n body  of  mendicant!, 
distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 

Non.tan^ooour  0f  their  committing  trivial  offences  to  be  sent  to  gaol  for  subsistence, 
but  they  sometimes  commit  crimes  to  be  transported. 

fhe  labourer  sometimes  gets  credit,  but  not  to  any  great  amount ; the  huckster  will  not 
let  him  run  too  much  m his  debt. 

P;+iab°tRrerS  br°uSht„  UP  in  a city  in  general  marry  early.  The  confined  maimer  of  living  in 
es  , the  piactice  of  many  people,  of  different  sexes,  living  and  sleeping  in  the  same  room, 
are  the  causes  of  many  early  marriages.  r & 

The  habits  are  as  follow : two  or  three  families  occupy  one  room ; we  have  found  four 
tamilies  m a room,  in  one  corner  a woman  who  had  just  been  delivered,  lying  on  a little 
straw,  no  other  straw  m the  place. 

Jrhf  .fa.mily  of  t5e  tradesman  is  often  more  wretched  than  that  of  the  labourer;  trades- 
men drink  so  much.  Inspecting  the  houses,  we  found  the  most  squalid  misery  in  the  house 
or  a tradesman  earning  3 s.  6 d.  a day.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Pari&li  St.  Mary’s 
Shan  don. 

City  of  Cork. 


Mrs.  Colemam,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity.— Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 
curate— Mr.  Edward  James  Downey,  clerk  of  the  chapel  for  23  years— Mr.  R.  Howell, 
wool  comber.  Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  sick  poor  society.-Mr.JoHX 
Nagle,  son  of  a tradesman— Mr.  James  Nolan,  foreman  maltster— Dr.  Quarry,  rector  of  the 
parish.  Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 


fJi  th,  Par,f  are  seldom  more  than  half  the  labourers  employed;  how  then  is  the 
jannly  to  live?  when  a poor  man  has  but  two  days’  work  in  the  week,  what  can  he  do! 
booking  at  bare  walls,  and  having  nothing  to  eat,  his  wife  or  daughter  goes  out  to  get  what 
she  can,  often  striving  not  to  be  known  by  the  neighbours  to  do  it ; even  instances  have 
been  known  of  the  daughters  of  decent  fathers  driven  to  street  prostitution  by  poverty. 

caaea  “ave  come  within  the  knowledge  of  witnesses,  of  persons  committing  trifling 
otlences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  prison  to  obtain  food  and  shelter,  but  some  have 
committed  offences  to  be  transported,  in  order  to  go  to  their  friends,  not  from  extreme 
destitution.  Yet  there  are.instances  of  stealing  in  order  to  get  something  for  relief;  some- 
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on  see  the  children  ef  the  poor  stealing  hay  and  straw  from  the  carts  on  the  quay, 
erow  up  to  be  thieves  and  pickpockets. 

an“  °a[  with  labourers  out  of  work  to  obtain  provisions  on  credit ; many  small  shop- 

11  rs  grocers  and  hucksters  give  a great  deal  of  credit.  It  is  often  a benefit  to  them, 
J^fhev  generally  charge  a fair  price;  many,  however,  who  give  credit  suffer  by  it; 
and  contract  small  debts  with  them,  and  then  take  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act ; 
mfact"  tilings  of  this  sort  must  take  place,  it  being  impossible  to  lay  by  for  the  time  when 

^EarlVin^ages  were  stated  to  be  very  numerous  among  tradesmen  and  labourers,  the 
ogoerally  marrying  from  20  to  25  years  of  age,  and  the  women  from  18  to  22.  There 
111  j“ai|y  ]10uses  about  the  city  where  the  lower  classes  meet  to  drink  and  dance,  and  this 
ai  oduces  early  marriages,  and  connexions  of  an  improper  kind  too  frequently.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Michael  Cadogan,  boatman. — Edward  Daly,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  resident.— Jeremiah 

M'Dakiel,  esq.,  burgess  of  the  corporation.— Mr.  Daniel  Dempsey,  boatman Mr.  George 

Dawson,  boatman.— Edward  Heard,  sovereign  of  Kinsale.— Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurly,  shop- 
keeper.—Rev.  Justin  Holey  M'Namara,  parish  priest — Henry  Thomas  King  Nason,  esq., 
foundling  offices  collector.— James  Sandys,  esq.— Mr.  John  Sullivan,  pawnbroker.— Rev. 
Maurice  Walshs,  catholic  curate. 


In  the  winter  season  many  are  out  employment,  and  very  few  have  regular  employment 
throughout  the  year.  When  out  of  work,  they  are  reduced  to  few  and  very  scanty  meals 
for  their  subsistence.  On  this  subject  the  Rev.  J.  P.  M'Namara,  parish  priest,  says, 
“ But  few  have  regular  employment,  while  there  are  few  who  have  not  some  employment 
occasionally;  the  consequence  is,  that  though  there  are  not  many  destitute  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word,  there  is  an  immense  number  in  a most  wretched  condition ; they  have 
food,  hut  of  a bad  kind  and  quite  insufficient  in  quantity  ; many  of  them  are  reduced  to 
a single  meal  in  the  day.  The  labouring  classes  (particularly  in  the  country)  are  often 
obliged  to  eat  a sort  of  potatoes  which  I verily  believe  would  be  rank  poison  if  their  con- 
stitutions were  not  accustomed  to  it.  I am  sure  that  if  a body  of  English  peasants  were 
obliged  to  use  such  food  for  four  months,  nine  out  of  ten  would  not  survive  at  the  end 


There  is  sometimes  the  greatest  reluctance  amongst  the  labouring  classes  to  acknowledge 
the  degree  of  distress  to  which  they  are  reduced ; they  pledge  the  commonest  necessary 
articles  of  dress,  and  stint  themselves  in  tlieir  meals,  rather  than  make  their  misery  known. 

About  four  months  ago  there  was  an  attack  of  cholera  here.  It  was  found  that  some  of 
those  who  had  been  attacked  were  without  clothing,  and  in  particular  that  some  women 
who  died  were  without  chemises. 

Inquiries  were  immediately  made  at  the  cabins  of  the  different  poor,  in  order  to  supply 
a chemise  to  any  who  wanted  one ; not  one  would  admit  that  she  did,  and  yet  in  a short 
time  afterward  some  of  them  died,  and  were  found  to  be  without. 

Hucksters  sometimes  give  the  labourers  credit,  but  to  a very  small  extent ; they  are  not 
charged  more  than  about  a fair  price,  and  the  small  extent  of  the  credit  prevents  them 
from  being  in  debt. 

The  labourers  are  not  rendered  reckless  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  destitution ; they 
have  a great  deal  of  resignation,  attributing  their  condition  to  the  decrees  of  Providence. 

the  opinion  of  the  two  roman-catholic  clergyman  of  the  parish  is,  that  there  is  a great 
endency  on  the  part  of  the  working  classes  to  contract  early  marriages,  but  that  it  does 
not  arise  from  recklessness.  They  say,  “ We  have  frequently  reasoned  with  them,  and 
owed  them  that  they  are  bringing  on  themselves  the  burden  of  a family  without  any 
preparation.  When  they  persist,  and  are  bent  on  marriage,  of  course  we  cannot  refuse 
eve^t  ”rm  ceremony ’ we  muflt  preserve  them  as  much  from  vice  as  possible,  at  all 


thre  f ■M-.^mara,  in  continuation,  “ Commonly  a whole  family,  sometimes  two  or 
p • dmi  les>  *lve  one  room.  I have  found  eight  persons,  unconnected  with  each  other, 
2J(f  m a W r°0m’  more  tlian  once.  Three  beggars  sometimes  join  and  pay  2d.  or 
j>a  wee*c  to  have  a room  among  them ; six  to  a room  is  about  the  average  number, 
frnn,  *u°r  Pe,°P  , w*10  do  not  beg,  as  well  as  those  who  do,  sometimes  get  a corner  for  charity 

trom  those  that  have  but  one  room. 

l s.  o i ^ I?0ment  there  is  a poor  old  woman  employed  to  keep  the  chapel  clean,  at 
bov  wh  4 and  she  has  very  little  else  to  live  upon.  She  has  given  lodging  to  a poor 
wppkc  .?  jS  ?ear  y blind,  and  who  has  had  no  friends  to  assist  him  for  the  last  nine  or  ten 
The'  n • occasionally  gives  him  food  besides.” 
in  thro«a^leti!',^neSS  saya’  “ have  frequently  found  a room  inhabited  where  the  rain  came 
are  obliw  At  T^8  and  broken  roof.  There  are  a great  many  without  bed-clothes ; they 
There  » ij  !e  down  in  the  clothes  they  have  worn  all  day,  and  these  are  often  wet. 
he  on  a htrtt  &ny  re?u^  bedding,  they  do  not  think  of  providing  such  a thing;  they 
Dieppe  v.,  6 straw,  which  is  rarely  changed ; I have  sometimes  seen  it  so  broken  into 

With  Offings  as  to  be  almost  powder.” 

food  that  th  pe°  J rin  §eneral> i<:  requires  such  a struggle  to  obtain  a bare  sufficiency  of 
0.5  tney  are  delighted  when  they  can  accomplish  this  point,  and  very  often  do  not  provide 
3 l 2 for 
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for  anything  further.  On  this  account,  they  are  often  in  a most  miserable  state  f 
clothes;  the  children  of  tradesmen  are  often  without  shoes;  u I have  known  0I' 
tinues  the  parish  priest,  “ of  men  being  unable  to  get  work  ; of  women  beino-  Caff  con' 
places  as  servants  ; and  of  children  (particularly  those  of  widows)  beino-  , 10  aet 

school  for  want  of  clothes.”  ° e to  go  to 

Sometimes  women  in  the  country,  who  are  better  off  than  these,  are  unable 
mass  for  the  same  reasons ; I have  known  a case  where  there  was  but  one  cloak  t0 
four  or  five  females ; and  one  would  walk  off  a distance  of  three  or  four  miles  to  fi  bfWeen 
and  walk  back  to  give  her  cloak  to  another  to  go  to  the  second.  rst  mass> 

Fishermen. 

In  the  Hooker-Fishing  there  are  about  300  men  employed.  Although  their  l-i 
earnings  vary  greatly  throughout  the  year,  they  are  always  employed,  from  the  natofif 
the  agreement  between  them  and  the  boat-owners.  The  boat-owners  supply  the  boats  i 
agree  with  the  fishermen  by  the  year.  They  go  out  every  day,  unless  the  weather  is 
bad ; on  an  average  they  would  be  able  to  go  out  five  days  in  the  week.  Of  the  fi-h 
brought  in,  a certain  proportional  part  (varying  at  different  seasons  of  the  year ) is  given  f 
the  boat-owners,  the  remainder  is  the  property  of  the  men.  Very  few  weeks  occur  in  tli 
year,  during  which  the  earnings  of  the  fishermen  are  not  more  than  2s. ; and  very  few  al & 
occur  in  which  they  amount  to  25s.  or  20s.,  10,  11,  12.  ’ ^ aso 

On  an  average  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  fishermen  earn  Os.  a week ; io  between  is 
and  8s.  a week;  11  between  8s.  and  9s.  a week.  “ I kept  an  account  of  the  earainersof 
my  men,  and  taking  the  whole  year  round,  and  dividing  by  12,  I found  it  was  between  8s 
and  9s.” 

The  remainder  of  the  fishers,  who  go  out  in  inferior  boats,  earn,  on  an  average  from  4s 
to  5s.  ' ■ ° ’ 

A few  of  the  fishers  are  exceedingly  decent  and  comfortable,  but  by  far  the  greater 
number  of  them  lead  wretched  lives.  When  they  get  a large  payment,  they  go  at  once  to 
the  whiskey  shop  ; and  when  fish  is  scarce,  and  their  weekly  income  little,  they  are  some- 
times almost  starving,  pawning  their  very  jackets  to  get  food.  Their  earnings, 'at  the  very 
lowest  average,  are  7 s.  Cut.  a week  ; and  out  of  that,  they  could  very  easily  provide,  not 
only  for  scarce  seasons,  but  also  for  their  widows  and  orphans  ; but  they  make  no  provision 
for  anything.  Their  infatuation,  in  getting  drunk,  prevents  them  from  earning  near  so  much 
as  they  might. 

“ The  earnings  of  each  man  of  the  crew  of  one  of  my  boats  (the  William  the  Fourth)  for 
the  fortnight  before  Monday  last,  amount  to  55s.,  50s.  in  actual  money  and  about  os.  worth 
of  fish.”  That  is,  each  man  earned  27.s\  (id.  a week.  They  were  to  sail  again  on  Monday; 
the  boat  was  ready,  but  the  master  and  two  of  the  men  were  absent ; they  went  off  to  some 
dancing  house  in  Kinsale,  and  got  drunk  ; I was  obliged  to  get  strange  men ; they  went  out 
and  brought  in  3 l.  worth  of  fish  in  the  morning.” 

There  is  a custom  of  giving  a bottle  of  spirits,  or  the  price  of  one,  with  the  money,  for 
every  batch  of  fish  that  is  bought ; of  course  it  is  in  reality  part  of  the  price  of  the  fish; 
this  produces  a great  deal  of  drunkenness. 

At  present  there  is  not  one  of  them  out  of  employment,  that  I am  aware  of. 

The  Seiners  arc  another  description  of  fishermen;  there  are  about  120  ; they  fish  in  the 
harbour,  and  the  season  lasts  from  June  till  about  Christmas  or  January.  They  earn  4s.  or 
5 s.  a week,  and  have  almost  all  of  them  potato  gardens  ; many  of  them  work  as  labourers, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  their  wives  go  out  to  the  country  with  pins  and 
needles,  tobacco,  and  other  little  things,  and  get  more  than  their  value  in  potatoes,  in 
exchange. 

fhe  Drift-Net  fishing  employs  about  an  equal  number,  and  the  men  resemble  the  Seiners 
very  much  in  their  condition  and  habits. 

Immediately  before  the  fishing  season  commences,  the  Seiners  are  often  in  great  distress ; 
their  potatoes  are  out,  and  their  wives  and  children  obliged  to  go  out  to  the  country  to  beg; 
but  they  suffer  any  privation,  rather  than  beg ; they  go  to  the  country  with  tobacco,  and 
get  potatoes  in  return,  and  though  the  potatoes  are  often  given  from  charity,  they  are  not 
regular  beggars,  so  long  as  they  give  in  exchange. 


P arsons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Coneney,  shoemaker  and  publican. — Mr.  William  Connell,  farmer.— Rev.  John  Roger- 
son  Cotter,  rector. — Daniel  Crowley,  labourer. — Edward  Farmer,  grocer,  and  clerk  to 
petty  sessions.— James  Gibbons,  esq. -John  M'Kennedy,  labourer— Jonas  Maurice  Seal* 
esq.,  j.  p. — Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  dispensary  surgeon. 

During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  there  are  a great  many  of  the  labourers  who 
have  only  partial  employment.  About  30  labourers  go  to  England  in  May,  and  there 
remain  at  least  120,  who  have  not  regular  employment;  these  in  summer,  just  before  t * 
potatoes  are  out,  or  when  they  are  exhausted,  are  obliged  to  do  with  fewer  meals,  generally 
two ; sometimes  one  ; there  are  at  least  40  families  so  reduced  every  summer. 

Crowley  says,  “ I have  been  obliged  to  do  with  one  meal  myself  during  the  summer,  w en 
I was  out  of  work;  not  for  a whole  week  together;  I could  not  do  that;  but  for  *-wo  a° 

° sometimes 
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*1  ■ p davs  at  a time.”  There  is  no  regular  fund  to  meet  this  distress,  but  there  Able-bodied 

sometimes^  |r^  ^ year  ag0  to  the  poor  of  the  barony  by  Mr.  Roehfort.  It  has  been  out  of  Wohk. 

neariy  all ■ £ !f[‘b£r’houses  as  long  as  they  can,  and  pawn  their  clothes  to  buy  potatoes ; Munster, 

Ihey  sue  ^ ^ tQ  agjc  f01.  charity  they  do  not  go  round  as  common  beggars,  but  to  bounty  Cork. 
Souses  of  the  timers,  with  perhaps  a little  tobacco,  or  something  of  the  kind,  and  get  ^ take„  by 
, four  times  its  value  in  potatoes.  Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 

1 T1  sometimes  joke  about  the  superiority  of  the  condition  of  prisoners  to  their  own,  but  John  Lalor,  Esq. 

1 them  would  ever  think  of  committing  a crime  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  They  have  . ~ — • . 

D0  of  decency  which  prevents  them  from  this  : not  long  ago,  there  was  a man  sent  to  Parish  Templetnne. 
a spirit  o ^i  three  or  four  months ; he  went  in  thin  and  miserable,  and  came  out  fat  Bar.  Courcei/s. 

the  tread-  the  change  was  universally  remarked,  and  caused  much  merriment,  but  

Zrnem  induced  to  get  himself  edit  to  the  trend-mill  in  consequence. 

M-  Cotter  states,  “I  am  living  here  nearly  ll  years,  and  I never  knew  so  honest 
*le . firino-  is  exceedingly  scarce  in  this  district.  ‘J  have  had  some  furze  cut,  lying  out 
? P sort  of  thoroughfare,  and  forgotten  for  nearly  a month,  not  a single  bundle  was  stolen.” 

And  Mr.  Gibbons  corroborates  the  statement.  “ I frequently,”  said  he,  “ have  furze  out  all 
Vht  I scatter  it  over  a large  space  of  ground,  and  none  of  it  is  ever  stolen;  l think  any 
D1§  of  them  would  rather  go  supperless  to  bed  than  steal  it  to  boil  their  potatoes.” 


Some  persons  give  credit  to  their  labourers  when  they  are  out  of  work,  and  it  is  often 
very  injurious  to  those  who  take  it ; there  are  some  persons  in  the  barony,  though  not  in 
this  palish,  who  will  give  credit  for  10.9.  or  15.s.  worth,  and  force  nearly  double  the  value  of 
that  m labour  in  return:  in  such  cases  the  exertions  of  the  labourer  are  paralyzed,  and  he 
cannot  make  a sufficient  provision  for  winter.  For  a labourer  who  is  regularly  employed  by 
a farmer  through  the  whole  year,  and  has  a potato  garden  and  a pig,  and  whose  wife  and 
children  occasionally  get  something  to  do,  it  may  be  possible  to  make  provision  against 
contingencies;  but  for  more  than  one-half  of  the  labourers,  it  is  impossible.  It  is  not 
possible  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  feeling  which  is  created  in  their  minds  by  this 
unfortunate  destitution ; but  they  often  say,.  ‘ Happen  what  may,  vve  cannot  be  worse  off.’  ” 
Farmers  sons  in  general  marry  earlier  than  labourers ; but  of  the  labourers  themselves, 
those  who  are  best  off  are  certainly  most  cautious  in  contracting  marriages;  when  a labourer 
is  comfortable,  he  looks  about  for  a little  money  before  he  settles  himself;  the  poorer 
labourers  generally  marry  young,  from  20  to  25,  and  women  of  the  same  class,  from  1!)  to 
22  or  23 ; the  improvidence  of  some  of  them  in  contracting  marriages,  is  most  deplorable. 
Mr.  Cotter  says,  “In  visiting  the  cabins,  to  find  out  the  fittest  objects  for  the  Roehfort 
Charity,  I found  two  or  three  young  couples,  not  four  months  married,  who  had  no  bed- 
clothes ; yet  I do  not  think,  that  in  contracting  improvident  marriages,  the  labourer  is 
influenced  by  the  feeling  that  he  cannot  he  worse,  oil'  than  lie  is ; he  looks  rather  to  the 
society  and  positive  pleasure  of  a family,  and  it  should  he.  recollected  that  these  are  often 
the  only  comforts  of  the  poor  labourer  during  his  life.” 

Mr.  Rochfort’s  bequest  of  1,000/.  for  charitable  purposes,  was  about  a year  ago,  when,  in 
order  to  distribute  it,  we  visited  the  cabins  of  the  poor  to  ascertain  their  actual  state ; we 
found  numbers  lying  on  a little  straw  on  the  floor  of  their  cabin,  we  then  gave  out  about 
700  bedsteads  and  300  pair  of  blankets,  since  that  time  they  are  of  course  much  better  off. 
“ I feel  the  greatest  reluctance  (says  Dr.  Wood,)  in  ordering  medicine  which  requires 
patients  to  be  warm,  they  have  no  means  against  the  cold.” 


The  following  Statement  is  from  Mr.  Cotter: 

It  has  been  lately  said  that,  in  the  prosecution  of  public  works,  the  chief  difficulty  was  to 
obtain  a sufficient  supply  of  labourers.  From  this  many  would  think  that  there  were  no 
labourers  wanting  employment.  It  is  probable  that  this  is  not  the  case ; if  the  labourers  in 
that  district  are  situated  as  they  are  here,  the  difficulty  is  easily  explained.  They  have 
generally  to  walk  a great  distance  from  home  to  their  work  in  making  roads,  and  they  have 
no  way  of  getting  tlieir  meals  but  having  their  potatoes  sent  to  them.  This  is  often  very 
difficult,  and  when  it  is  done  occupies  tlieir  children  entirely,  and  they  get  the  potatoes  cold. 
The  wages  are  so  small  for  all  this  hard  work  and  privation,  that  any  sort  of  existence  near 
home  is  preferable,  and  they  have  often  told  me  so  ; they  have  said  that  the  wages  would 
scarcely  pay  for  the  wear  and  tear  of  tlieir  shoes  and  their  children’s  shoes. 

When  I came  from  Dublin,  about  the  middle  of  last  June,  I heard  that  there  was  a great 
deal  of  distress  in  the  parish  ; I got  oatmeal  boiled  into  porridge,  and  commenced  giving  out 
portions  of  it,  once  a day,  to  any  who  would  come  for  it  (about  a pint  to  each).  It  was  of 
su™  a description  that  no  one  would  come  for  it,  unless  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress. 

There  were  about  400  persons  who  took  this  relief,  Tible-bodicd  as  well  as  infirm  men, 
women  and  children.  There  were  probably  50  able-bodied  men ; many  of  these  poor  people 
o d me  that  they  had  notliiug  else  to  depend  upon.  . . „ 

l am  satisfied  that  many  of  the  labouring  class  suffer  permanently  in  health,  from  insuffi- 
cient food  and  want  of  necessary  accommodation ; I have  often  observed  smart  and  healthy 
ooking  young  women  becoming  pale  and  languid  and  old  looking,  within  three  or  four  years 
tter  getting  married,  and  I think  it  is  owing  to  damp  cabins  and  insufficient  protection 
against  cold ; their  clothing  is  vei-y  bad,  and  firing  is  scarce. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer.— Rev.  Thomas  O’Connor  parish 

Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer.  ' Pr*est.— 

Wh  1 le  they  can,  they  get  in  a stone  of  potatoes  to  serve  them  when  thev 
employment ; when  they  see  the  potatoes  nearly  at  an  end,  they  reduce  the  of 

number  of  their  meals,  to  make  the  provision  hold  out,  and  in  this  way  are  often  ft  d 
live  on  a single  meal.  Labourers  in  employment  take  three  meals  regularly  ■ even  to 
tember)  there  are  some  labourers  in  the  parish  living  on  their  potatoes  and  witW  ! i P‘ 
■ Begging  is  their  last  expedient,  but  they  are  sometimes  driven  to  it  4 ^ 

Labourers  used  to  get  credit  from  the  farmers;  but  they  do  not  now,  because  man*nf 
them  endeavoured  to  avoid  the  payment  of  their  debts.  manJ  °‘ 

The  desire  to  relieve  distress  does  not  induce  the  gentlemen  or  formers  in  the  naml  * 
employ  more  labourers  than  they  want;  and,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  labE  5 
wou  d be  utterly  impossible  for  them  to  lay  by,  in  working  season,  for  the  time  J “ 
employment.  Marriage,  among  labourers,  takes  place  at  about  25  in  men  and  20 
in  women.  ’ “ or 

Hitherto  the  country  lias  been  most  quiet;  but  there  will  be  more  labourers  out  ofemnU 
ment  shortly;  some  fanners  are  turning  from  tillage  to  feeding,  and  it  is  doubtful 12 
long  the  quietness  may  continue. 

The  following  account  was  given  by  two  fanners  examined,  of  the  accommodation  of  tli, 
poor  in  the  parish  generally.  tfle 

Men  and  women  are  sometimes  obliged  to  stay  within  for  want  of  sufficient  clothes  to 
appear  in ; poor  people  are  generally  obliged  to  lie  in  the  clothes  they  wear  during  the  dav 
When  then  houses  were  visited,  at  the  time  of  the  cholera,  many  were  found  without  bed- 
clothes. Blankets  were  given  to  about  100  of  the  most  distressed  families,  that  is,  a single 
blanket  to  a family;  numbers  of  them  are  obliged  to  lie  with  only  a sheet  to  cover  them 
and  in  their  wet  clothes,  that  they  have  worn  during  the  day.  They  get  clean  straw  about 
once  a year.  J ° 


County  Kerry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


ExsminBtjons  uken  by  Rev-  Mr-  Chute>  curate  of  Cuhir,  Killenaule  and  GIcnbargh.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
2;  G.  lH&J  of  Cahir  and  Danone.— Mr.  Hoard,  shopkeeper— Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

Parish  Cahir.  During  a considerable  portion  of  the  summer  months,  the  greater  part  of  the  labourers 
Bar.  Iveragl.  aie  procure  anY  employment;  and  at  this  period,  when  wages  are  not  to  be  had, 

— — ^ usually  happens  that  potatoes  have  reached  tluiir  highest  price ; with  both  these  circum- 

stances against  him,  there  is  no  source  whence  the  labourer  can  draw  any  assistance ; he 
ecomes  entirely  dependent  for  his  daily  subsistence  on  the  small  savings  which  he  may 
nave  made  from  his  earnings  during-  the  latter  months  of  the  year,  when  he  had  the  produce 
or  his  potato  crop  to  maintain  him  and  his  family.  An  able-bodied  man  is  never  to  be  seen 
egging;  he  will  endure  the  greatest  privations  before  lie  permits  his  wife  or  children 
o have  recourse  to  mendicancy,  which  is  at  all  times  the  last  resource  of  the  distressed 
peasantry. 

Thefts, committed  by  persons  in  a state  of  destitution  are  rarely  if  ever  heard  of;  "There 
may  be,  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  “ one  instance  of  it  in  5,000,  and  not  more.” 
in  the  months  of  June  and  July  the  poor  in  the  country  parts  of  the  parish  are  compelled, 
by  immediate  and  pressing  necessity,  to  take  provisions  on  credit,  as  there  is  then  no 
work  excepting  occasionally  at  making  fences.  “ At  this  period,”  observes  Mr.  Hoare, 
the  poor  ot  the  town,  though  equally  in  want,  cannot  procure  themselves  the  questionable 
advantage  ot  obtaining  food  on  trust ; but  still  they  suffer  an  immensity  before  they  will  go 
°>  * ,,  ar*y  ma™ages  are  universal ; the  usual  age  for  contracting  matrimony  being 

about  20  on  the  part  of  the  man,  and  from  16  to  20  on  that  of  the  woman,  but  more  fre- 
quently 17.  With  respect  to  the  effects  of  destitution  in  leading  to  improvident  and  prema- 
ture unions,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the  greater  number  of  such  connexions  take  place, 
not  so  much  among  the  extremely  poor  as  amongst  those  who  are  a little  further  removed 
from  want.  ° 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corkaguincy. 


Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Dingle— Mr.  Fitzgerald,  apothecary— Mr.  Laureh- 
son,  chief  constable  of  Corkaguiney — Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  roman-catholic  curate,  in  a limfof 
14  miles  in  length  along  the  southern  const. 


In  winter,  perhaps  100  men  of  this  class  are  out  of  employment  for  four  or  fi« 
months,  getting  a day's  work  only  occasionally.  They  live  on  potatoes  and  the  price  ° 
tile  pig,  and  sometimes  get  con-acre  for  25  s.  a quarter,  which  they  manure  themsexv  s. 
ish.  is  also  much  eaten  by  the  peasantry  in  this  neighbourhood ; and  some  of  them  g ^ 
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d fish  themselves,  while  others  purchase  it  at  a low  rate ; 2 d.  would  in  general  buy 
to  sea  an,  ^ laroer  than  a haddock),  which  is  generally  enough  to  make  a meal  for  three 
a “hake  (,  .oeg  .Bsometiracs  it  is  dearer,  and  sometimes  cheaper.  The  labourers  out  of 
BJen’ " 1 f0Y(.eft  to  beg  in  the  suimner.  Mr.  Goodman  stated  that  pilfering  was  not  con- 
'vi'k  us  a general  resource  for  poor  labourers  in  a hard  summer.  They  are  forced  to 
«teal  a sheep  from  the  mountain  sometimes,  but  what  is  called  pilfering  is  very  rare  in  that 

it'll  regard  to  the  system  of  credit,  the  labourers  who  arc  without  work  or  provisions, 
f-  uentlv^o  resort  to  it,  and  pay  sometimes  in- work,  or ’pass  their  notes  for  what  they 

trecl.  -L  \ anmp  nntatoes  in  the  nrescuce  of  a witness.  It  was  the  general  opinion 

the  farmers  would  be 


receive,  or  borrow  some  potatoes  in  the  present 
however  that  a saving’s  bank  would  be  of  no 


i witness.  It  \ 
i that  quarter,  i 


f id  to  put  deposits  into  it.  Ibv  fear  the  landlords  would  find  it  out.  Potatoes  obtained  • 
3 credit  in  this  manner,  arc  always  procured  upon  much  higher  terms  than  in  the  market. 
It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  present  that  labourers  when  in  employment  endeavour 
to  save®  much  ns  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Sullivan  remarked  with  regard  to  early  marriages,  that  all  the  peasantry  in  general 
marry  very  young.  The  labourers  however  earliest  of  any.  The  servant  hoys  do  so  in 
order  to  have  a person  to  attend  them,  anti  to  wash  their  clothes,  See. ; and  the  servant  girls 
in  order  to  have  a provision  for  their  old  age.  These  marriages  are  not  in  general  the  result 
ofinclination,  but  rather  prudential  arrangements  between  the  parties. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Kenmare  and  Morsert. — John  Hickson,  esq.,  j.  r.,  agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe. 

In  the  interval  between  December  and  March  there  is  very  little  employment  for  the  able- 
bodied  labourer.  In  the  summer  months  also,  a large  number  of  working  men  are  unable  to 
find  profitable  occupation  on  shore  ; and  consider  themselves  fortunate  if  they  can  piocuie 
themselves  a subsistence  by  fishing.  The  condition  however  of  the  peasantry,  on  the  whole, 
may  be  considered  as  having  improved ; the  men  now  never  go  barefooted  ; whereas, 
formerly  five  out  of  six  had  neither  shoes  nor  stockings. 

At  one  period  of  the  year  many  entire  families  leave  the.  country  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
begging,  and  of  others,  the  husbands  alone  remain,  either  to  attend  to  his  own  garden,  or 
to  worn  for  his  immediate  landlord,  who  is  generally  some  small  farmer,  the  number  of 
days  which  it  has  been  stipulated  that  lie  shall  he  allowed  to  count  as  part  payment  of  his 
rent.  In  this  case  the  eldest  daughter  sometimes  stays  with  her  father. 

Petty  thefts  are  not  uncommon  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  they 
increase  perceptibly  in  frequency.  Pits  of  potatoes  arc*,  then  often  fraudulently  opened,  and 
their  contents  removed;  gardens  are  plundered  of  fruit  and  vegetables  ; fish  are  stolen  from 
the  shore,  and  even  sheep  have  been  taken  from  the  mountains. 

Some  poor  people  who  have  no  other  means  of  existence,  get  potatoes  on  credit,  on  which 
they  endeavour  to  subsist  until  the  time  arrives  when  they  are  accustomed  to  leave  their 
homes  on  their  annual  tour  of  mendicancy  ; an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest  is  generally  exacted 
for  an  accommodation  of  this  kind ; a few  months  arc  “ indulged”  to  the  debtor,  at  the 
expiration  of  which,  he  is  compelled  to  pay  for  what  lie  has  borrowed,  in  most  cases  at. 
double  the  price  at  which  the  article  was  to  lie  had  in  the  market  at  the  time  of  contracting 
the  debt. 

The  labouring  classes  marry  very  early  in  thesis  parishes,  females  on  an  average  at  l(>  or 
17,  and  males  at  from  21  to  22.  “ I have  married  girls  of  12  and  1:5,”  observes  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  “ and  at  this  moment  there  is  a married  woman  m Templenoe,  who  has 
had  a child  at  the  age  of  14  : the  child  is  still  alive,  and  is  well  formed.”  It  lias  not.  been 
observed  that  any  particular  class  of  the  inhabitants  are  more  prone  to  premature  unions  than 
another.  The  witnesses  state,  all  are  nearly  of  the  same,  class,  and  that  a common  motive 
of  matrimony  is,  that  the  parties  may  have  children  before  they  grow  old,  amongst  whom 
they  may  divide  their  means,  if  they  have  any ; many  are  also  anxious  to  settle  their  children 
while  young,  in  order  to  withdraw  them  from  the  dauger  of  immorality. 

Emigration  to  some  extent  lias  recently  taken  place  from  Kenmare ; 30  or  40  labourers 
and  tradesmen,  of  a class  somewhat  above  the  lowest,  have  gone  to  the  colonies.  Many 
others  declare  that  want  of  means  alone  prevents  them  from  following  their  example. 

At  no  period  of  the  year,  not  even  in  harvest,  are  all  the  labourers  ot  the  parish  employed. 
"Ut  m December  and  January,  and  still  more  so  during  a part  of  the  summer,  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  labouring  men  are  completely  without  work.  The  witnesses  state  that,  on  an 
average,  a man,  not  permanently  engaged  in  the  service  of  some  individual,  is  not  employed 
lor  more  than  half  the  number  of  days  in  the  year.  In  general,  however,  a working  man  does 
not  depend  on  hire  for  his  subsistence,  his  con-acre  potatoes  last  him  until  about  April  or  May, 
when  those  are  exhausted  and  employment  is  not  to  be  had,  many  labourers  after  having 
Pledged  their  clothes  to  procure  food,  leave  the  parish  and  go  elsewhere  in  search  ot  woik. 
heir  wives  and  children  remain  behind,  and  either  apply  privately  for  aid  to  those  taimeis 
ear  whom  they  live,  and  to  whom  they  are  known,  or  else  beg  openly  about  the  neiDh- 
our  °°o-  In  some  cases  a disposition  to  beg  seems  to  be  inherited. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

MunsUr, 
County  Kerry. 

lixiinuiralions  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  ‘ 
1).  (j.Ltiltfc,  Esq. 

Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corlcuguiney. 


Parish  Kenmare. 
Bar.  Glanerought. 
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COMMISSIONERS /or  inquiring 


Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  ti.  Lubfe,  Esq. 

Parish  Killurncy. 
Bar.  Magonikg. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.- 

Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund. — Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor. Rev.  Mr.  Fitzma 

priest  of  Killarney  and  part  of  Aghadoe.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarnev  ^ 

min.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle  Island.— Mr.  David  Murpiiv,  linen-draper  ' CUm’ 

Til  e Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  has  h card  it  said  of  families  in  the  south : “ No  wond  er  tl»  A , 
ter  begs,  the  mother  was  a great  beggar  before  her.”  He  adds,  however  that  «?,!  !!?' 
poverty  was  the  original  cause  of  mendicancy.  ’ Q 01  “ese, 

The  system  of  giving  provisions  to  the  unemployed  poor  on  eredit,  and  exact™ , V i 
rate  ot  interest  for  the  accommodation,  has  never  become  common  in  this  parish  O’  , - 
a person  that  has  not  ready  money  is  obliged  to  promise  too  high  a price  for  a raw  o?,  • 
or  for  seed  oats,  but  this  is  only  to  farmers,  and  never  to  gentlemen  , aP‘S> 

The  ordinary  wages  of  the  place  are  8<I.  a day,  without  diet;  in'  harvest  someth™  „„ 
Those  who  have  constant  employment  at  lod.  or  Is.  a day  are  considered  much  SS 
than  any  mechanics.  oener  011 

Marriages  take  place  at  a very  early  age  among  the  labouring  population,  and  amount  the 
smaller  description  of  farmers.  M any  girls  are  married  at  15,  and  there  is  at  present  in 
parish  a woman  who  was  the  mother  of  a second  son  before  she  had  arrived  at  fli  ” 
1 he  witnesses  state  that  parents,  who  have  a grown-up  family,  and  who  have  but  sS 
means  to  support  them,  are  in  favour  of  these  premature  matches,  in  order  that  as  rnavo 
their  children  as  possible  maybe  thrown  upon  tlieir  own  resources,  and  in  the  case  of  dart 
ters  that  their  virtue  may  not  be  endangered,  and  that  the  burden  of  their  fortunes  my  be 
distributed  over  the  wider  surface.  A woman  m the  poorest  class  is  always  ready  to  mm- 
It  takes  her,  as  she  would  say,  “ out  of  the  people's  mouths  ; ” and  when  advanced  m 
years  she  has  one  motive,  in  addition  to  those  which  actuated  her  at  an  earlier  period  of  life 
she  wishes  to  have  children  to  support  her  in  her  old  age.  “ In  fact,"  observes  oneofths 
witnesses,  poverty  is  not  only  the  consequence  of  early  marriages,  but  still  more  freouently 
the  cause  of  them ; and  it  lias  occurred  m one  instance,  that  a woman  had  an  illegitimate, 
chdd  with  a vtew  (as  she  herself  stated)  of  having  somebody  to  look  after  her  when  shewn 
too  old  to  take  care  of  herself. 


Parish  Listowell. 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

■ Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police.— Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper.— Captain  Hewsok, 
magistrate — llev.  Mr.  Maiiony,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galcy,  in  Iraghticonnor  Barony,, 
and  part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice. 

j^un®»tion  for  the  able-bodied  labourer  is  very  inadequate,  consisting  only  of  from 
I,'  ,.  ’ a .y  > tliey  will,  however,  work  for  anything  sooner  than  be  idle.  It  is  very 

S? lKrS*0  §lV!  low  because  they  drag  out  the  labour,  and  do  as  little  as  possible; 

the  heart  does  not  go  with  the  hand. 

th  °f  Payment  is  owing  entirely  to  the  wantof  smart  farmers ; the  majority  of 

dnirc’°v  !iS  d0rly  W lat  tbey  cann°t  avoid.  The  labourer  gets,  on  an  average,  about 
and  * V 1 be  cP}U'se  °f  “le  year ; the  worst  periods  for  them  are  during  the  winter 
™tatn^™3Uartei'S'  P?nnS,the  winter  three  months,  they  live  upon  the  produce  of  their 
auarterorni  A °f  * lem  bave  1uarter  ground  than  gardens ; and,  in  general,  in  the 

manurp  S®y  W ,tvT°  CroPs-  The  rent  varies  from  5 1.  an  acre  downwards.  They 

manure  and  till  the  ground  themselves. 

work  duu<?  and  manJ  buy  potatoes  from  the  persons  for  whom  they 

the  farm  pro  ev®r  J'ff16  they  get  them  they  pay  the  summer  price  for  them.  Some  of 

pav  them  in  wo  v'S’  ^ut,  .jt  couId  not  be  said  exactly  that  any  of  the  gentry  do  it.  They  re- 
pay  them  in  work  sometimes,  and  sometimes  in  money. 

are  verybad!er  18  ®lway8  TCry  averse  to  beS>  nor  will  llis  wife  and  children  beg  unless  times 

worke?ndTino°fc  mfy/rom  tbat  Paiish  who  are  in  the  habit  of  going  eastward  in  search  of 
visions  with  X6  W1+°id°  S°’ m §Tra1’  do  not  take  families  with  them,  but  either  leave  pro- 
whioh  i«  W i *,  JIOmei, or  se,nd  remittances  to  them.  When  they  do  take  their  families, 

W There  w 1 7 they  s lut  UP  their  cabins  after  them.  7 

upwards  of  tii  rebbenes  m that  parish,  nor  had  there  been  a house  forcibly  entered  for 
distress^  * years*  The  only  cnmes  were  a little  potato  pilfering  in  times  of  great 

stated’  “That  the  gentry  were,  in  general,  very  hostile  to  ameliorating  the 
web  off1’’  ^ P°°r  at  their  own  exPense-  They  generally  say  that  ‘ the  poor  are  damn  d 

thpA<libS;ClaiSf  ? many  youil£  ’ <he  Poor  labourers  even  as  early  as  any  others.  Aj*j 
pari«hbdn  d -n  offann®  amonS  the  children,  that  system  is  very  neaidy  put  an  end  tom  that 
parish,  and,  in  general,  farmers  provide  for  their  children  now  without  dividing  the  land. 
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j t0  ,j0  formerly.  Some  of  them  are  bound  to  trades,  but  invariably  the  children 
as  they  us  worse  0ff  than  the  father ; they  descend  to  the  class  of  labourers.  In 

°f  cases  the  desire  of  avoiding  destitution  in  old  age  is  an  inducement  to  mar- 

na^h  R v Mr  Mahony  observed,  on  this  subject,  that  he  has  heard  the  observation  made, 
that  single  women  somewhat  advanced  in  life,  and  without  hope  of  marriage, will  have  ille- 
or  timate  children,  in  order  to  support  them  m their  old  age.  I here  are  a good  many  unmar-  g.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


Munster, 
County  Kerry. 


D.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 
Parish  Lislowcll. 


Sll'm  . above  30  years  of  age  among  the  labouring  classes.  The  difficulty  of  getting 
land  at  present  discourages  marriage ; there  is,  however,  a great  facility  of  building  cabins 

n6Mr ^Church,  apothecary  and  postmaster  of  Listowell,  states,  “ There  was  a great  many  Iraghticonnor. 

Grants  in  that  town,  who  were  able  to  work,  but  preferred  going  about  begging ; this  arose,  — 

va™  o-reat  degree,  from  the  bad  habits  in  which  they  were  reared.  Vagrancy,  however,  is 
notmereasing,  and  is  greatest  during  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July  ; it  is  not  so  great 
however  in  winter.”  there  were  many  cases  there  of  persons  who  go  about  in  search  of 
work  and  take  their  families  along  with  them.  There  was  a great  number  of  resident  beg- 
gars ’ some  of  whom  were  the  wives  of  labourers  whose  husbands  were  absent  working ; 
others  of  them  have  their  husbands  at  home. 

The  men  seldom  beg  in  this  neighbourhood,  though  able-bodied  strangers  occasionally 
do  • but  they  are  generally  single  men,  representing  themselves  to  be  poor  tradesmen.  A few 
of  this  class  are  impostors,  who,  the  moment  they  get  a few  halfpence,  go  and  drink  it ; they 
always  wish  to  get  money,  yet  still  they  never  refuse  provisions  ; they  generally  ask  for 
money  to  pay  for  their  lodgings.  Those  who  have  gardens  do  not  generally  beg,  at  least 
in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  tradespeople  of  the  town,  though  very  poor,  are  not  given  to 
begging. 

There  are  no  public  works,  no  road-making  going  on  in  this  neighbourhood,  at  present. 

Strange  beggars  mostly  come  from  the  west,  and  some  from  the  county  of  Limerick.  Many 
confirmed  beggars,  reared  from  their  infancy  to  it,  beg  from  mere  indolence  ; they  might 
make  about  4d.  a day  on  an  average.  The  shopkeepers  do  not  give  much  to  the  common 
mendicants,  but  they  are  very  charitable  to  the  poor  room-keepers ; they  give  money  to 
these,  but  only  common  potatoes  to  the  others;  they  give  about  as  much  as  10  s.  or  12s. 
each  in  the  year  to  poor  pensioners  of  this  class. 

The  beggars  in  this  quarter  rarely  resort  to  any  deception ; they  may  say  that  they  are  ill 
when  they  are  really  not  so,  but  they  arc  sometimes  abusive  when  refused,  and  often  utter 
a curse,  but  none  but  the  most  ignorant  arc  afraid  of  it. 

Strolling  beggars  are  not  in  the  habit  of  committing  depredations. 

Those  who  give  relief,  in  general  know  nothing  of  the  characters  of  those  to  whom  they 
give  it.  The  worst  description  of  beggars  are  the  strangers  who  flock  to  the  fairs ; some 
fanners  relieve  as  many  as  20  or  30  persons  in  the  course  of  the  day  with  provisions.  They 
generally  proportion  the  quantity  given,  to  the  number  of  the  family,  and  the  extent  of 
distress.  Even  the  poor  labourers  give  whatever  they  can  afford,  and  none  give  less  than 
half-a-dozen  of  potatoes  at  a time,  sometimes  a night's  lodging  also.  He  thought  that  the 
shopkeepers  were  even  more  annoyed  than  the  farmers  were,  and  he  would  willingly  give  an 
annual  sum  to  get  rid  of  the  beggars ; alms-giving,  in  his  opinion,  was  always  from 
a charitable  or  a religious  motive,  but  never  from  fear ; sometimes  it  might  be  from  impor- 
tunity. 

The  principal  beggars  about  the  town  were  old  and  impotent,  and  generally  reduced  from 
sickness ; an  able-bodied  man  would  not  get  relief  there ; there  were  many  old  persons  who 
lived  with  their  families  or  relatives,  and  begged  besides ; these  were  persons  whose  relatives 
were  in  general  very  poor.  It  was  considered  a disgrace  to  beg,  and  “ beggar”  was  a term 
of  reproach. 

There  was  no  employment  open  to  widows  with  young  children,  they  must  either  live 
with  their  relations,  or  be  reduced  to  beggary.  The  poor  labourers  often  give  a day’s  work 
to  this  class ; generally  on  a Sunday  or  holiday ; they  seldom  beg  openly,  but  go  about 
among  their  friends.  It  is  utterly  impossible  for  a father  to  provide  enough  by  his  labour 
for  a widow  and  family. 

There  is  no  fund  for  the  sick  poor,  and  what  chiefly  retards  their  recovery  is,  that  they 
cannot  provide  for  themselves';  some  of  the  gentry,  and  others  in  the  neighbourhood,  employ 
from  charity,  those  who  are  badly  able  to  work.  Those  who  are  out  of  work  sometimes  live 
on  one  meal  a day,  and  often  go  to  bed  supperless.  Mendicants  frequently  spread  disease, 

and  particularly  fever.  ri 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


H-  J.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery,  parish  priest  of  Tralee 
Union.— Rev.  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  parish  priest  of  Ardfert,  Kilmoily  in  Clanmaurice,  and  Bal-  ^hujtxaee 
hnahaglish,  in  Trughenackmy.  Bat  ClamZurice 

rn  „ _ . and  Trughenackmy. 

aw\?enods  tlie  year  at  which  there  is  least  employment,  are  from  the  1st . ot  June  to  __ 

numb  c August,  and  from  the  1st  of  December  to  the  1st  of  March.  The 

, 6r  j • a“ouvers  in  constant  employment  is  not  considerable,  including  those  who  are 

as  onnj  m com  stores  and  on  the  roads,  &c. ; many  of  them  near  the  town  get  as  much 

days’  work,  sometimes  in  the  course  of  the  year,  but  there  is  less  employment 
u,Si  o further 
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farther  off  in  the  country.  Since  tillage  had  increased,  and  consequentl 
diminished,  in  consequence  of  the  greater  demand  for  corn,  there  had  been  a o--^ 
sion  of  land,  which  had  increased  the  demand  for  labour  considerably  • du  ' ^ .d- 

times  of  the  year  the  labourers  depend  on  their  stock  of  potatoes,  or  on  the  njp' 

pigs,  and  if  these  resources  do  not  suffice,  their  wives  are  forced  to  beg  orto^  (”“e|r 
clothes  for  subsistence ; they  also  get  potatoes  on  credit,  and  pay  for  them  afte^"^'^ 
labour ; if  they  have  no  resources,  in  summer  particularly,  they  are  in  the  constant?' r ■ 
shutting  up  their  houses  and  going  begging.  There  is  very 'little  pilfering  nr  r 
the  neighbourhood.  ° ealms  in 

It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  present,  that  the  ordinary  extent  of  enrol 
would  not  support  a labourer,  even  on  potatoes,  if  he  had  a family  to  provide  h 
also  remarked  by  Mr.  M'Ennery,  that  the  poorer  the  individuals  were,  the  more  J • 
they  were  to  marry.  He  had  observed  the  same  disposition  in  France,  and  in  otlie  .UXl0US 
a-ies.  This  chiefly  arose  from  the  anxiety  to  have  children  to  support  them  in  tlleh'u' 
age  ; and  lie  often  heard  them  express  these  veiy  sentiments ; women  despairing  of  h ' 
married  often  get  bastard  children,  with  the  very  same  view.  It  was  his  opinion  that  1 
marriages  were  the  very  strongest  proof  of  the  poverty  of  the  country.  They  were  as  eal 
too,  among  the  farmers,  as  among  the  labourers,  and  the  poorer  the  parties  were  the  1- 
were  their  parents  consulted  on  these  occasions ; more  remain  uumarried  amono-  tf 
labourers  than  among  the  farmers,  for  the  labourers  often  do  so,  to  support  their  parents 'f 
alive,  rather  than  undergo  the  care  and  responsibility  of  a wife  and  children,  others  of  the 
think  that  the  expense  of  children  when  young  will  be  repaid  them,  when  they  advance  to 
manhood,  for  the  more  grown  their  children  are,  the  more  independent  the  fathers  become. 
A farmer  also  sometimes  marries  his  son  early  in  order  to  give  him  a portion  of  his  farm  and 
in  order  to  enable  him  to  get  himself  through  his  difficulties,  when  he  expects  not  to  be 
able  to  pay  his  own  rent.  r 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Valentia. 
Island  of  Valentia. 


ltev.  Mr.  Day,  rector  of  Valentia  Island. 

The  people  are  well  off,  as  compared  with  the  rest  of  the  community;  the  Kntolit  of 
Kerry  employs  many  at  the  slate  quarry;  in  harvest,  it  is  difficult  to  get  labourers”  they 
generally  have  ground  of  their  own ; there  is  but  little  score-ground  ; I have  let  con-acre  at 
2l.  10s.  an  acre,  finding  sand  and  sea-weed ; the  former  is  delivered  on  the  ground,  the 
sea-weed  is  cut  and  carried  by  themselves;  they  have  the  potato  crop  for  two  years.  The 
manure  costs  me  the  rent  I receive ; there  is  little  work  from  1st  November  to  1st  March, 
wages  are  then  6 d.  without  diet;  for  the  other  months  Hcf.  Their  stock  of  potatoes  is 
generally  exhausted  about  May;  the  quarry-men  buy  potatoes,  and  others  get  employment  in 
spring ; in  June  and  July,  those  who  do  not  work  in  the  quarry,  fish  ; the  quarry-men  are 
able  to  earn  10 d.  or  Is.  a day. 


County  Limerick. 

Union  of  Askcaton. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest  of  the  Union  of  Askeaton  and  Ballytun. 

There  is  now  more  employment  in  this  parish  than  there  used  to  be,  in  consequence  of 
surplus  hands  being  taken  away  by  emigration ; there  is  employment  at  most  times  of  the 
year,  except  during  the  winter,  for  those  without  land. 

Several  of  the  families  of  labourers  in  this  village  are  in  the  habit  of  begging.  In  general, 
the  gentlemen  are  anxious  to  give  employment,  provided  they  do  not  lose  by  it. 

All  marry  young ; the  labourers  the  youngest,  as  the  farmers  look  more  before  them. 

It  is  rare  to  find  an  old  maid  or  a bachelor  among  labourers,  but  it  is  very  common 
among  farmers,  especially  of  the  more  comfortable  description.  The  farmer  wishing  to  dis- 
pose  of  his  daughters  first,  keeps  his  sons  to  help  him.  The  farmers  marriages  are  marriages 
of  interest,  arranged  by  the  parents,  but  among  the  labourers  they  choose  their  own  wives. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

■ Morris,  sub-agent  to  Lord  Charleville.— Rev.  Mr,  Waller,  rector  of  Chapel  Russell.  - 

Parishes  Chapel  And  a farmer  resident  in  Kilcornan. 

Jhtssell  and  Kil- 
cornan. In  the  winter  season  there  is  little  employment.  The  labourers  are  never  dependant  on 

Bar.  Kcnry.  their  daily  hire,  but  trust  to  their  potatoes. 

— June,  July  aud  winter  are  the  periods  during  which  the  labourers  are  without  work;  in 

harvest  all  are  employed  in  digging  potatoes.  The  majority  of  fair  labourers  get  employment 
about  half  the  year,  and  many  are  in  constant  employment.  Their  food  at  times,  when  not 
employed,  is  very  scanty;  so  much  so  that  it  is  often  amazing  how  they  live  the  yea 
through,  and  liow  they  get  fuel,  &,c.  f 

Begging  is  the  last  shift,  and  is  very  seldom  resorted  to ; and  not  more  than  a tew 
instances  have  been  known  for  five  or  six  years.  ^ en? 
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. _ n0j.  much  pilfering ; in  great  scarcity  potatoes  will  be  taken,  but  this  occurs  very 
T'iere  There  is  a o-ood  deal  of  pilfering  of  potatoes  out  of  the  pits,  and  pilfering  of  turf 
r d vood  is  always  going  on,  but  it  does  not  increase  in  times  or  distress.  At  such  times 

^winners  or^entry  do  not  employ  more  labourers  than  they  actually  require. 

Mon-is’s  opinion  is  corroborative  of  the  foregoing  statement. 

■n  noorer  classes  marry  earliest.  It  is  a frequent  practice  for  a man  to  elope  with 
, e Ss  daughter,  and  not  to  marry  her  until  he  forces  her  parents  to  give  a larger  fortune 
fwSieir  means  would  justify,  in  order  to  save  her  character. 

T1  e labouring  classes  marry  earliest.  Marriages  have  often  taken  place  when  the  parties 
, J nothing  more  than  a guinea  to  give  the  priest.  They  say  they  many  in  order  to  have 
a place  of  their  own,  instead  of  working  for  another. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle — Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Devon. 

—Rev.  John  Locxe,  vector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygea. — John  Pearce,  esq.,  surgeon  and 

physician  to  the  dispensary.— Mr.  Percy,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  upwards  of  13  £ years. 

The  times  in  which  there  is  least  employment  are  Christmas  and  Midsummer ; when  the 
potatoes  are  dearest,  then  there  is  least  employment.  An  average  labourer  in  casual  employ- 
ment can  get  work  at  least  two-thirds  of  the  year,  if  he  is  willing  to  work  and  does  not 
absent  himself  for  tilling  his  potatoes ; there  is  a great  deal  for  county  works,  which  is  so 
managed  as  to  give  work  at  all  times ; there  is  sufficient  employment  for  all  the  natives, 
but  tlfe  strangers  come  and  settle  here,  and  they  generally  loose  their  obnoxiousness  if  they 
take  lodgings,  and  are  not  “ spalpeens.”  There  is  not  permanent  employment,  however,  for 
the  entire  population,  and  when  out  of  employ  they  have  only  to  live  on  their  potatoes ; what 
has  been  done  in  that  neighbourhood  is  an  effort. 

This  class  do  not  often  beg,  but  they  ask  relief  privately.  The  wives  and  children  some- 
times beg  about  the  neighbourhood,  but  the  men  themselves  never  do. 

Labourers  occasionally,  when  out  of  employ,  borrow  from  one  another ; sometimes  their 
employers  make  an  advance  to  them. 

The  farmers,  in  letting  land  to  labourers  (for  which  the  rent  is  paid  ill  labour),  set  the 
highest  possible  value  on  the  land,  and  the  lowest  possible  value  on  the  work. 

Lord  Devon  employs  a great  many  poor  labourers  there. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. . 

The  Rev.  M.  Griffith,  protestant  curate. — The  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Mulcaiiy, 
shopkeeper. — William  Smith,  esq.,  J.  v.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

There  are  particular  periods  of  the  year  at  which  a portion  of  the  labourers  are  without 
and  there  is  no  fund  out  of  which  they  receive  assistance. 

There  are  at  least  200  families  in  this  town  without  straw  to  lie  on,  and  without  any 
potato  ground,  and  as  they  get  little  employment  except  in  harvest,  it  is  a miracle  how  they 
“ve-  These  do  not  go  round,  they  go  only  to  a few  neighbours  whom  they  know,  and 
nothing  but  the  greatest  necessity  compels  them  to  beg;  sometimes  they  will  almost  starve 
before  they  communicate  their  want.  In  the  scarcity  of  1022,  5,000  persons  were  relieved 
W tt?  ^n*on  Rathkeal,  being  nearly  one-half  of  the  population, 
f nere  has  been  no  case  in  this  parish  of  able-bodied  persons  and  their  families  committing 
offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent  to  prison,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  food 
di-tr  elter"  «ay,  potatoes,  &c.,  is  always  going  on,  and  increases  in  times  of 

Potatoes  are  given  in  advance  by  those  who  employ  the  men,  and  they  afterwards  work 
°.  “le  sc°re.  Mr.  Smith  states,  “ I have  known  gentlemen  in  three  or  four  instances 
SVfto.  to  labourers  on  tick,  and  not  name  the  price  till,  July,  when  potatoes  are  at 
e “guest,  these  gentlemen  are  not  in  very  necessitous  circumstances;  the  general 
opinion  of  the  class  of  gentlemen  in  this  part  of  the  country  would  condemn  their  conduct.” 
'-ometimes  employment  is  given  in  order  to  relieve  the  labourers ; this  is  generally  done 
y residents,  but  no  labour-rate  is  known.  Considering  the  calls  upon  them  from  destitute 
work  S an<^  re^ons>  a labourer  could  not  save  sufficient  to  make  a provision  against  want  of 

Jarlv^iages  are  most  common  among  the  lowest,  who  have  no  ground ; marriages  are 
hv  th  between  the  parties  often  at  fairs,  hut  amongst  those  who  have  land,  they  are  arranged 
thp  h6  P^reuts'  The  farmers  marry  their  children  very  young,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  them  ; 
daughters  are  married  youngest. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Munster , 
County  Limerick. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 

Parishes  Chapel 
Russell  and  Kil- 
coman. 

Bar.  Kenry. 


Parish  Newcastle. 
Bar.  Upper  Conello. 


Parish  Rathlceale. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Shanagoldcn,  Robertstown  and 


Able-bodied 
out  07  Work. 


Munster , 

County  Limerick. 


inquiring 


Ballyhargiu, 


Examinations  taken 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esi 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 


During  December  and  January  there  is  little  employment.  “ Tw 
in  ^ constantly  employed  by  me  through  the  year,  are  more  comfortable  °,1men  wl'o  are 

il>  employment.”  " lll0se  >n  casual 

There  is  but  one  case  in  this  place  of  constant  begging,  in  a labourer’s  children  u 

Par.  Shanagolden  1S  dead  J and  except  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  occasional  begging  amono-  khnnw  ■ e nife 
and  Robertstown.  rare  occurrence.  00  a ueis  wives  is  0f 

Bar  Lower  Conello.  Robberies  by  persons  with  a view  to  relieve  themselves  from  a state  of  dearth*'  j 

happen ; there  is  not  much  pilfering,  and  it  does  not  increase  in  times  of  distress”’  d°  fl0t 

The  labourers  who  are  without  work  do  not  obtain  provisions  011  credit  'L\w  * 

again  inwork,  as  no  credit  would  be  given  them.  unui  they  are 

The  gentlemen  or  farmers  do  not  employ  more  labourers  than  they  require  t. ™ . j • 

to  relieve  distress  m this  neighbourhood.  J 4 ’ Ilom  a des|re 


It  is  the  very  poorest  classes  who  marry  youngest ; they  think  they  will  be  of 
to  each  other;  the  girls  also  wish  to  be  married,  so  as  to  have  their  iactore  outrfl^' 
way.  The  farmers  children  marry  older,  but  even  they  are  married  very  young- 
do  not  marry  with  the  same  avidity  as  the  poorer  sort,  for  among  farmers  tile  J 

arranged  by  their  parents,  while  among  the  labourers  they  originate  with  the  parties  4e” 


County  Tipperary.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Carrick.  pRA>ICIfi  Branigan,  gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  Dr.  Connelly,  parish  priest.— Walter  Chiles 
Bar.  Iffa  and  Ofa,  tradesman. -Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker.-Dr.  Leach,  m.  n.-Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville’ 
(East  Barony.)  protestant  clergyman.— Michael  Mullen,  weaver.— William  O’Donnel,  esq.-Dr.  O’Shea! 

— m.  d— James  Prendeiigast,  esq.— James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate.-Rev.  Mr’ 

Sands,  rector  of  Carrick — And  others  present  at  different  times. 


There  is  not  much  work  for  the  labouring  classes  from  May  to  August ; in  winter  there 
is  ploughing.  They  suffer  a great  deal  in  summer,  when  there  is  no  work  : their  stock  of 
potatoes  is  then  exhausted,  and  provisions  are  high.  The  men  are  at  that  time  ready  to 
work  tor  their  diet ; the  wives  and  children  spread  over  the  land  and  beg ; and  begins  is 
then  a bad  profession  as  the  people  have  little  to  give.  At  this  time  labourers  and  even 
tradesmen  can  scarcely  get  one  full  meal  in  the  24-  hours.  It  often  happens  that  a labourer 
then  goes  to  bed  supperless.  Besides  this,  they  will  often  collect  the  corakail  and  rape  and 
nettles,  and  eat  them ; the  latter  only  happens  in  a dear  summer,  such  as  this  year  (1834). 

coirupts  the  children  to  send  them  about  begging  ; they  meet  with  every  sort  of  bad 
cnaracter  and  vice,  it  the  parents  do  not  keep  them  under  their  correction.  They  separate 
m 01  er  to  get  more  alms,  and  thus  the  children  arc  removed  from  the  control  of  the  parents, 
in  reference  to  whether  persons  in  distress  relieve  themselves  by  pilfering,  it  was  stated  that 
petty  thefts  increase  in  summer,  as  of  fowl,  potatoes,  bundles  of  grass,  &c.  Turnips  and 
carrots  and  other  vegetables  are  also  stolen  out  of  gentlemen’s  demesnes  at  this  time. 

Labourers  often  get  meal  on  credit,  by  paying  double  for  it : and  whoever  they  are  working 
lor  will  go  bail  for  them ; they  are  seldom  in  debt,  as  they  cannot  get  credit. 

eveial  gentlemen  in  this  neighbourhood  employ  more  than  a sufficient  number  oflabourers 
m ? scarclty>  m order  to  assist  the  working  classes  in  their  distress. 

the  Inborn ers  cannot  save  anything  out  of  their  best  wa^es,  if  they  have  families;  single 

men  who  come  from  a distance  may  put  something  by. 

r marry,  at  .a  very  early  age,  the  men  generally  about  20,  and  the 
« a out  17;  the  parish  priest  knows  of  no  instance  of  a person  marrying  at  16. 
miLrry  ear  ler  9ian  farmers-  John  Walsh,  tradesman,  says,  “ The  poorer  they 
• nt  le  eai’iei  they  man7 » but  the  parish  priest  denies  this.  Others  say  that  early  mar- 
riages are  discountenanced  by  the  general  feeling  ; “ under  20  is  a wonder.”  There  are  few 
apphcations  to  the  parish  priest.  The  early  marriages  are  to  gratify  passion  and  to  sen* 
themselves,  and  enab  e them  to  live  better,  as  they  think  there  will  be  more  compassion  for 
them  if  they  are  married.  J 

linS‘lad  M.li11iinLSaySir He  knows  men  of  60  who  never  married,  and  they  are  not  a 
STy.W°rtIlv,etter  °ff  than  those  who  have  families.  If  that  a man  is  sick,  who  will 
Si  W+  °Ut  pay™,eat’  or  who  will  wash  or  cook  for  him  ?” 

Idleness  (that  is  want  of  labour,)  is  the  cause  of  early  marriages.  “ If  a man  had  employ- 
ment to  keep  the  devil  out  of  his  mind,  he  would  not  be  talking  to  women  in  the  town. 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


„ , nwNEY  actuary  for  the  savings’  bank.— Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manfacturer—  Munster, 

D Delany  *m.  d. Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  rector  of  Roscrea.— Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.,  chief  County  Tipperary. 

constable  of  police.-Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessey,  parish  priest— Hon.  Mr.  Pretty,  j.  p.  Examination  by 

G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  oreat  majority  of  labourers  arc  not  employed  constantly ; during  the  winter,  and  again  D- G' Lub6'  Estl' 
in  summer,  before  harvest  work  begins,  they  are  in  general  quite  idle ; at  these  periods,  they  parish  Rosm 
subsist  on  potatoes  which  they  have  themselves  sown,  and  for  the  ground  necessary  to  produce  „ - . 

ii  hirh  they  have  paid  an  acreable  rent.  There  is  no  want  of  industry  on  their  part  to  avail  ‘ ' 
themselves  of  any  employment  which  may  offer,  and  many  who  possess  asses  or  horses,  are 
enabled  to  earn  8 d.  or  10  d.  a day,  by  drawing  manure  or  turf-mould,  when  other  kinds  of 
labour  are  suspended.  Those  to  whom  this  or  some  other  resource  is  not  open,  endure  great 
privations,  and  are  reduced  to  very  scanty  food  in  seasons  of  extreme  distress,  which  are 
stated  to  occur  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  years,  and  whose  appearance  is  not  looked  upon 
as  anything  extraordinary,  or  out  of  the  common  course  of  events : the  poor  have  been  known 
to  live  on  “ prassagh,”  (a  yellow  weed),  or  on  unripe  cabbages  or  potatoes  ; even  in  ordinary 
seasons  no  small  number  of  labouring  men  are  compelled  to  allow  their  wives  and  children 
to  have  recourse  to  begging ; these  solicit  alms,  not  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  but  at 
a distance  from  their  homes ; they  provide  themselves  with  bags  to  carry  the  potatoes  which 
they  receive  from  the  farmers,  and  as  they  never  remain  absent  longer  than  a day,  they  do 
not  always  take  their  children.  The  stuff-weavers,  for  the  last  four  or  five  years,  have  been 
altogether  out  of  employment.  Many  have  gone  to  England,  but  several  have  remained  and 
are  in  treat  want,  as  there  is  not  any  agricultural  occupation  for  them.  On  the  point  of  the 
decay  of  manufactures  in  Roscrea,  Mr.  Crotty  said,  “ The  making  of  serges,  stuff’s,  and  coarse 
flannels,  has  declined  since  the  protecting  duty  was  removed.  Six  years  ago  1,000  persons, 
of  whom  GOO  or  700  were  women,  were  employed  by  me  in  Roscrea,  or  its  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood. The  females  spun  the  worsted,  and  men  combed  and  wove  the  wool ; the  latter 
earned  Is.  8 d.  a day  at  combing,  and  about  Is.  4 d.  at  weaving.  The  women  could  not 
make  more  than  1 A d.  a day ; but  even  this  small  sum  being  well  applied,  and  for  the  most 
part  to  their  own  clothing,  had  a marked  effect  on  their  appearance  in  general ; all  are  com- 
pletely destitute,  and  the  husbands  arc  wandering  about  looking  for  work,  but  being  men  of 
40  years  and  upwards  they  cannot  compete  with  young  labourers.” 

There  were  about  300  weavers  employed  in  lloscrea  and  its  neighbourhood  six  years  ago ; 
since  trade  has  fallen  off,  nearly  a third  of  them  have  gone  to  Leeds  and  Bradford,  and  none 
of  them  have  returned.  They  have  in  many  instances  written  to  their  friends,  expressing  them- 
selves contented  with  the  change  they  hud  made,  and  some  have  sent  remittances  of  money. 

There  are  still  remaining  in  Roscrea  about  200  weavers,  who  arc  nearly  all  in  a state  of 
destitution;  even  for  these  there  is  but  little  employment  at  their  trade,  and  they  are  only 
wanted  in  the  fields  at  hay-making.  They  are  as  correct  a body  of  men  as  can  be  met ; I use 
some  authority  over  them,  and  they  arc  chiefly  my  tenants,  but  recently  they  have  held 
their  houses  rent-free,  they  stand  higher  than  the  labouring  classes,  and  though  many  of 
them  are  forced  to  go  out  begging,  or  to  send  their  wives  and  children,  yet  their  pride  always 
makes  them  go  to  a distance  of  at  least  three  or  four  miles  from  town. 

The  practice  of  committing  offences  for  the  purpose  of  getting  into  gaol  may  be  said  to  be 
unknown. 

Mr.  Lawson,  catholic  clergyman,  was  unable  to  mention  more  than  one  positive  instance 
of  it : “A  man  was  taken  up  for  breaking  the  windows  of  a public-house,  and  attempting 
to  take  a bottle  from  it;  on  being  questioned,  he  said  he  was  a tailor,  that  he  had  gone 
from  Cork  to  Dublin,  and  bad  come  from  Dublin  to  Roscrea,  that  he  was  unable  to  get 
work,  was  starving,  and  was  only  anxious  to  get  into  gaol.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin  states,  that  there  is  a good  deal  of  pilfering  and  petty  thieving  in 
the  neigbourhood  of  the  town,  such  as  the  cutting  of  grass  and  milking  cows.  These 
offences,  however,  are  not  committed  so  much  by  persons  in  distress  as  by  idle  young  men, 
who  go  prowling  about  the  country,  who  spend  their  time  in  debauchery,  sleep  during  the 
day  and  awake  for  mischief  in  the  evening.  When  potatoes  are  scarce,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  season,  they  are  often  secretly  dug  up  at  night  before  they  are  ripe  ; and  in  winter  the 
pits  m which  they  are  stored  are  not  unfrequently  opened  and  plundered.  Under  the 
pressure  of  urgent  and  present  necessity,  it  has  been  known  that  individuals  of  the  labouring 
classes  have  sent  their  children  into  the  street,  and  have  instructed  them  to  purloin  potatoes, 

0r ' i mese  were  not  to  be  had,  anything  that  could  be  converted  into  food. 

difficulties  under  which  labourers  are  placed,  when  not  employed,  are  momentarily 
leviated  by  the  system  of  credit  through  which  they  obtain  provisions  from  the  small 
TmV0  be  Paid  for  at  some  future  period,  but  with  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest.  Some 
an  lords  are  in  the  habit  of  becoming  surety  to  a miller  for  their  tenants,  who  are  thus 
applied  with  meal  on  trust. 

there  are  few  landlords  who,  in  permitting  their  tenants  to  work  out  the  rent  of  their 
uowmgs,  allow  them  to  do  so  only  at  the  rate  of  4d.  a day  in  winter,  and  6 d.  in  summer; 

sse,  however,  are  the  lowest  rates,  and  not  very  common. 
tk>  • j1'^.la§es  are  universally  contracted  at  a very  early  age  among  the  peasantry ; the  usual 
twn  °I men  bemS  at  21,  and  for  women  at  19;  but  both  sexes  frequently  seek  partners 
be  f°r  j ree  years  so°uer.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  most  numerous  families  are  to 
labo  d’  firSt)  with  the  lower  order  of  farmers,  and  next  with  persons  who  are  mere 


tourers. 

0.5. 


In 
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Munster, 

County  Tipperary. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lub6,  Esq. 

Parish  Roscrea. 
Bar.  Herrin. 
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In  order  to  give  an  idea  of  how  destitute  the  condition  of  a labourer  must  1 
a state  of  want,  the  following  sketch  was  given  of  the  income  and  expenditure  f 's  In 

man,  depending  on  occasional  employment,  but  whose  lot  is  not,  under  ordi  & W0I'^na 
stances,  to  be  considered  unfavourable.  In  a majority  of  instances  he  lla  nary  Clrcum- 
children,  but  their  earnings,  if  any,  are  so  insignificant  that  they  are  not  1 l"®5  ?Q,i 
account.  into 

Income : 

Three  days’  employment  in  the  week,  at  10  d. 

Profit  of  a pig,  bought  at  10  s.,  sold  at  1 1.  10  s. 


Total  Annual  Income 


Expenditure : 

Rent  of  a cabin 

Leaving  to  be  expended  on  himself  and  family  in  clothes  and  food 


£-  s.  d. 

6 10  - 

1 - _ 

- £. 

7 10  - 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  tire  rent  is  generally  paid  out  of  wages,  and  very  often  in 
worked  out  lire  profits  derived  from  die  sale  of  the  pig  is  more  especially  apnronrC 
to  the  purchase  of  clothes.  What  remains  of  both  wages  and  profit  is  set  apart  to  W 
potatoes,  and  if  it  be  not  enough,  the  wife  must  make  it  up  by  begging.  y 


Number  of 
Depositors. 


ABSTRACT  from  the  Books  of  J Roscrea  Savings’  Bank. 
Furnished  by  Mr.  AUowney,  Actuary. 

Whose  respective  balances  on  the  20th  November  1833,  in- 
cluding interest,  not  exceeding  20 1.  each  - 
Ditto  above  20 1.,  not  exceeding  50  - 

Ditto  above  50 1.,  not  exceeding  100  l. 

Ditto  above  100/.,  not  exceeding  150  7.  - 


247  Depositors  - 


£. 


£.  s.  d. 

815  10  10  J 
2,981  14  8 
1,487  17  5 
116  10  11 i 


5,401  13  11 


Of  465  persons  who  made  deposits  during  the  last  four  years  and  three  months, 
1/5  - - - were  large  farmers. 

were  small  farmers, 
were  tradesmen, 
were  shopkeepers, 
were  servants, 
were  labourers, 
were  females, 
were  police. 

were  on  behalf  of  charitable  institutions. 


1(5 

142 


34 

35 


10 


x r.  Allowney  remarks,  that  several  labourers  with  gardens  of  two  or  three  acres,  and 
a considerable  number  of  farmers  holding  from  10  to  40& acres,  were  among  the  depositors. 

104.  i , fo^non1e  farmer,  but  the  former  must  be  in  constant  employment  to 

rrenAroi  ° &Z  by‘  Tradesmen  are  few,  in  comparison  with  the  other  classes,  and  in 
I v country  people  seem  to  value  the  advantages  of  the  savings’  bank  more  than 
and  t?Wn'  DePosits  are  usually  made  after  the  crops  have  been  reaped, 

DannSn™  between  September  and  Christmas,  when  the  corn  has  been  sold. 

grera?y  draw  °?C<i  a year’  for  the  most  part  about  the  time  when  their  rents  fell 
ZSJL  1 • been  reouyarly  increasing  iu  number  since  the  establishment  of  the  msh- 

a with  small  farmers  to  deposit  the  marriage  portion  of  their 
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into  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Baldwin,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school.  — 
Rev.  » r-  ^ Bradshaw,  esq.,  j.  p.— William  Chaytor,  esq.,  mayor  of  Clonmel.— Mr. 

rENJA'merchant.— Mr.  John  IIacket,  proprietor  of  Tipperary  Free  Press.— Mr.  Hodges, 

118  ’ David  Malconson,  proprietor  of  factories. — Meagher,  shoemaker 

M^OTonnor,  foreman  of  the  Clonmel  Advertiser.— Ilev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  protestant  clergy- 
Thomas  Walsh,  labourer And  many  others  present  at  different  times. 

T wn  labourers  are  chiefly  attendants  on  slaters,  masons,  See.  They  have  not  3 s. 

A<\  . 2 s.  on  an  average  from  November  to  April ; they  suffer  privations  at  such  times. 
ShTalian  says  he  has  often  known  his  comrade  spend  the  whole  day  without  work,  and 
* to  bed  without  supper,  and  get  work  the  next  day  and  work  till  two  o’clock  before  he 
Id  0.et  (j  d.  to  buy  food.  It  is  very  common  to  have  one  meal  a day;  when  everything 
is  pledged,  sometimes  they  borrow  articles  from  friends,  in  order  to  pledge  them.  John 
White  a pensioner  and  dealer,  says  he  has  lost  many  things  in  that  way.  When  they 
have  not  work,  they  live  regularly  on  one  meal  a day.  Only  now  and  then  it  happens  that 

a person  passes  an  entire  day  without  eating. 

A policeman  present  says  that  a labourer  told  him  last  summer,  he  passed  24  hours 
without  eating.  Half  of  the  labourers  in  town  have  no  potatoes;  the  country  labourers 
venerally  have  some  potatoes,  and  are  much  better  off  than  the  town  labourers. 

6 The  wives  and  children  go  round  in  the  unemployed  months. 

Meaoher  saw  a discharged  soldier  break  a window,  in  order  to  get  into  gaol  for  something 
to  eat.  ° About  two  years  ago  many  persons  committed  felonies  iu  order  to  be  transported. 
They  wish  for  emigration. 

Persons  in  great  want  often  steal  provisions,  but  never  without  great  necessity.  A person 
stated  that  he  knew  a man  last  August  to  steal  potatoes  for  his  family,  who  were  in  want. 

When  the  provisions  are  out  in  the  country,  the  richer  farmers  join  the  labourers  iu  an 
I.  0.  U.,  and  this  enables  them  to  get  meal  and  potatoes  at  a high  price,  6 s.  or  7 s.  a ewt. 
more  than  the  price. 

Sheahan  says,  if  a labourer  can  get  credit,  he  is  never  out  of  debt.  It  is  only  those 
with  ground  who  can  find  any  one  to  go  bail  for  them.  A man  without  ground  can  only 
live  by  begging,  till  he  gets  employment  again ; some  steal,  being  ashamed  to  beg  ; they 
would  do  neither  if  they  could  get  employment. 

A loan  fund  that  existed  was  given  up  because  the  bails  were  so  often  called  upon  to  pay 
the  money ; the  want  of  punctuality,  or  of  means,  was  the  cause  of  its  failure. 

It  very  seldom  happens  that  the  land-owners  employ  more  labourers  than  they  require  ; 
if  they  give  employment  under  such  circumstances,  the  wages  are  lower.  Farmers’  sons 
now  work  who  did  not  formerly ; they  cannot  afford  to  pay  labourers,  the  price  of  corn  is 
so  low.  They  assist  one  another,  “ I work  for  you  to-day,  if  you  work  for  me  to-morrow.” 
It  is  impossible  for  a labourer  to  lay  by ; he  cannot  count  a single  farthing  his  own  at 
night ; what  can  he  save  out  of  a shilling  ? If  he  had  a little  clothes  he  may  pawn  them ; 
this  is  the  only  provision  he  can  make. 

A man  mostly  marries  from  20  to  22  years  of  age,  women  from  18  to  20  ; sometimes 
under  17,  very  seldom  under  1G.  Nobody  present  had  heard  of  a girl  of  13  being  married. 
Farmers  wish  to  get  off  their  daughters  as  fast  as  they  can,  to  preserve  their  purity  ; 
formers’  sons  marry  earliest,  and  girls,  who  marry  at  1G,  usually  have  fortunes.  The  parents 
make  up  the  match,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  running  away. 

Farmers’  boys  ancl  servant  girls  sometimes  marry  early,  but  not  so  often  as  those  who  are 
more  comfortable ; 30  or  40  years  ago  no  man  married  till  about  28  or  30,  and  the  woman 
23  or  24,  now  they  marry  thinking  to  better  themselves;  the  one  will  help  the  other;  they 
never  think  of  having  children ; it  steals  on  them  at  last.  People  sometimes  look  forward 
to  having  children  to  support  them  in  their  old  age.  Young  boys  mostly  make  the  worst 
marriages.  The  labourers  marry  much  earlier  than  the  mechanics ; the  apprenticeship  of 
the  mechanics  lasts  till  they  are  20,  and  then  they  do  not  marry  immediately. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

R.  Arnold — S.  Arnold.— Mr.  James  Christie,  churchwarden.— Mr.  E.  Craig. — Messrs.  Ewart, 
Logan,  &c.  &c.  including  several  of  the  police. — Rev.  J.  Johnston,  late  curate  of  Ahoghill. — 
Captain  Kennett,  officer  of  police. — Rev.  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  rector. — Rev.  John  ICrelan, 
parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  Harke  Lee,  Moravian  agent. — G.  Logan. — Rev.  T.  Mallalien,  of 
Gracehill. — A.  M‘Manus,  esq.,  magistrate. — Dr.  Miller,  surgeon  of  dispensary. — H.  O’Hara, 
esT:  magistrate. — James  O'Heruitt. — W.  Q.uill an. — Mr.  James  Smyth,  merchant. 

A portion  of  the  labourers  are  without  work  in  winter,  and  necessarily  reduced  to  few 
meals  in  the  day;  there  is  no  fund  for  their  assistance ; still  the  wife  and  children  seldom 
oeg,  or  are  abandoned  by  the  husband,  No  destitute  poor  have  ever  been  known  here  to 
steal,  in  order  to  relieve  their  necessities. 

Among  the  farmers,  credit  is  generally  given  to  those  who  are  without  work,  and  the  credit 
p ce  is  not  much  higher  than  the  money  price.  . . 

aff  rrT  gentvy  a.n<^  formers  do  not  employ  more  labourers  than  they  require,  for  the  sake  ot 
m,  n§  W0l'k  in  times  of  scarcity.  A labour-rate  has  never  been  in  operation  here. 
connpT^°0r  ? eveiY  class  marry  earlier  than  those  who  are  better  off.  In  cases  of  previous 
exion,  the  clergy  generally  encourage  the  parties  to  make  reparation  by  marriage. 

3 M 4 


Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 

Munster, 

County  Tipperary. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

13  G.  Lubfc,  Esq. 

Parish  St.  Mary’s, 
Clonmel. 

Bar.  Iff  a and  Off  a, 
(East  Barony.) 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Ahoghill. 
Bar.  Lower  Toorne. 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Antrim. 
Bar.  Upper  Antrim. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Bruce.  Dr.  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  James  Caret  ■ 

—Mr.  S.  Clarke.— G.  S.  Clarke,  esq.,  magistrate.— Mr.  M.  Crauford  — RP  min'ster. 

parish  priest.— Mr.  M.  Dickie.— Mr.  M.  Gibson.— Rev.  William  Green r l'  ^ ASIEL Coiui, 
Mr  J.  E.  Ledlie,  publican.-D,  M‘Master,  surgeon  and 

presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  .T.  Skelton,  no-nnt  to  T 1 rv , / '•ev- Robert  M. 

paupers 


-Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  &c  Scc^bJ^ MaQ1li» 
» «•»..  O.C.  and  many  0f  ^ 


Larocrers  are  not  so  often' without  employment  here  as  in  other  nine™  a,,.', 
to  a certain  extent,  m winter;  women  are  very  often  without  employment  Z °“®> 
are  as  low  as  4i  per  day.  When  without  work  they  are  not  known  to  be  redui 

Te  Me^idty  “y  ‘han  WheD  “ W°rk-  1,0  "*  »»  **  ™«ive 

There  are  very  few  women  with  families  here,  abandoned  by  their  husbands 
No  instances  were  known  of  persons  committing  crimes,  for  the  pureose  nf’hm. 
prison  and  obtaining  support  there;  nor  have  any  been  known  either  to  stal  f 
personal  outrage  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  distress.  Provisions  are  not  so  Sei 
on  credit  to  labourers  out  of  work  as  formerly ; tile  farmers  still  give  credit  to  tlm  jf 
they  know,  and  do  not  charge  materially  above  the  ready-money  market  price  Th.  f T 
sters  also  give  credit,  but  charge  much  more  than  the  market  price  P 11  l“1' 
No  gentry  or  farmers  ever  employ  labourers,  when  they  might  have  avoided  the 
for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  occasioned  by  a want  of  work  P ’ 

Iu  some  cases  a saving  might  be  made  bv  labourers  an-ainsf  a sm-nit,,  nr  . 
but  the  surplus  of  their  wages,  after  supporting  the  family,  is  generally  JpeLTn^mS 
house,  o which  improvidence  there  ,s  a great  temptation  by  there  bliJ  so  ZyTfc 
town  The  labouring  classes  are  frequently  rendered  reckless  by  want  of  emplZL,  mi 
are  then  improvident  in  contracting  marriage,  and  are  remarkable  for  marry!,,!  atTe£ 
period  of  life  than  other  classes;  while  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  persoL  iho “rfb “ 
more  comfortable  condition  ,n  hfe,  do  not  marry  so  young,  and  are  much  morecmtl 
The  clergy  are  not  observed  to  be  particular  in  dissuading  gom  early  marriages 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr-  •b  CuMimm, fanner— Rov.  Mr.  Dervih,  parish  priest.-Eev.  J.  Drmseirn,  pretest, at  earn,. 

Parish  Ballymoncy.  lhe  VeiT  Rev-  Dean  Green.— Mr.  R.  Hamilton,  farmer Mr.  W.  Hopkins  farmer- 

Bsr.VpperDmhce.  Omrcs  Hotchixsox,  esq,  j.  p— Dr.  Moors— Charms  O'Hara,  esq  j r_Jfr  IV  On, 

riiopkeeper— Mr.  S.  Perrt,  fanner— Surgeon  Rsvnosm—Mr.  E.  Km™,  farmar.-Simn 

TAYion  - Mr.  E.  Tnoiwsox,  farmer— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper— Dr.  TumiMn.- 
Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper.— Police,  labourers,  &c. 

During  the  winter  a large  portion  of  the  labourers  is  without  work;  most  of  them  have 
a patch  of  potato  ground,  on  the  produce  of  which  they  live  when  unemployed.  There  is 
no  legular  fund  for  their  relief.  ^ Their  wives  and  children  very  rarely  beg.  TWP  is  m 
+,’“”  truly 


• , ° wcu  xut-ir  wives  ana  enuaren  very  rarely  beg.  There  is  no 

instance  known  of  a labourer  either  stealing  to  relieve  himself  and  family  from  a state 
potted °r  commlttmS  mme  for  purpose  of  being  sent  to  prison  and  there  sap- 

They  procure  provisions  on  credit  from  the  hucksters  and  farmers ; little  or  no  difference  is 
made  between  the  price  demanded  for  provision,  taken  on  credit,  and  those  for  which  ready 
money  is  given. 

There  is  no  instance  known  of  the  gentry  or  farmers  giving  employment  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  relieving  distress.  b b I J J 

The  wages  of  an  ordinary  labourer  would  not  admit  of  his  layino-  by  a sufficient  provision 
out  of  his  wages  to  maintain  him  in  the  winter  season,  when  there  is  a want  of  work.  The 
constant  recurrence  of  destitution  produces  recklessness  among  the  poor. 

e unanimous  opunon  was,  that  the  most  destitute  poor  married  the  earliest. 


Parish  Billy. 
Bars.  Carey  and 
Lower  Dunluce. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hugh  Anderson,  esq— -Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  R.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of 
dispensary — Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  presbyterian  minister. -Mr.  R.  Huey,  farmer.— Mr.  S.  John- 
ston,  farmer.— Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary.— Mr.  W.  M'Mullen,  grocer.-JAMis 
Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate.-Rev.  James  Morewood,  rector  of  Dunluce.-Rev.  Jab® 
U Hara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick— Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper.— W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer.- 
Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker.— Several  of  the  police,  &c.  &c. 


heJHERE  ^ n°  Per’OC*s  *ke  year  at  which  a portion  of  the  labourers  are  out  of  work 

In  the  beginning  of  the  summer  provisions  increase  in  price,  and  then  the  farmers  and 
hucksters  sell  food  on  credit,  at  a price  about  one-third  above  the  money  price:  a witness 
called  this  a “ grinding  system.” 

The  poorest  people  are  always  remarked  as  marrying  earliest,  and  those  who  have  never 
beenm  want  are  less  prone  to  it  than  the  destitute  anc?  wretched. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Daniel  Blair,  merchant.— William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  Carter,  pro- 
" testant  curate.— Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim.— Admiral  Dawson. 
.llilr.  Samuel  Erskine. — Rev.  Mr.  Flinter,  independent  minister.— Dr.  Forsyth,  physician  to 
the  dispensary.— Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest.— Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyterian  minister. — 
Mr  Price.— Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  county  Antrim  gaol— Mr.  George  Spear,  trea- 
surer to  the  mendicity.— William  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  William  Stewart,  sur- 
geon. 

A portion  of  tlie  labourers  are  unemployed  in  winter  and  during  the  changes  of  the 
crops.  Forsyth  mentioned  the  case  of  a poor  man  who  asked  him  for  the  loan  of  some 
money  and  promised  to  pay  it  in  work.  Perceiving  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day 
/which  was  Sunday)  that  the  cabin  of  this  poor  man  was  blocked  up,  he  was  induced  to 
make  inquiry,  and  found  that  the  man  had  not  risen  from  his  bed  during  the  day,  having 
nothing  to  eat.  Next  morning  Dr.  Forsyth  offered  him  some  money,  and  the  following 
morning  gave  him  some  work  out  of  charity.  There  is  no  fund  out  .of  which  the  class  of  poor 
under  consideration  might  receive  assistance ; their  wives  and  children  sometimes  beg,  but 
not  until  the  greatest  privations  have  been  endured.  There  are  no  instances  known  of  women 
beinv  driven  to  prostitution  by  the  want  produced  by  scai’city  of  employment.  No  thefts 
are  known  to  have  been  committed  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  destitution.  When  out  of 
work  labourers  sometimes  obtain  provisions  on  credit,  for  which  they  pay  usuriously.  In  the 
country  parts  provisions  or  fodder  is  often  obtained  on  a cow,  the  cow  being  a surety  for  the 
payment  of  the  debt.  It  would  appear  that  taking  provisions  on  credit  must  necessarily 
fiause  much  embarrassment  to  the  labourer,  as  many  processes  are  instituted  for  such  debts 
at  the  quarter  sessions.  The  gentlemen  or  farmers  are  not  in  the  habit  of  employing  more 
labourers  than  they  require,  through  a desire  to  relieve  distress.  A labour  rate  is  altogether 
unknown. 

The  number  of  unlicensed  dram-shops  is  a great  temptation  to  the  labourer  to  spend  any 
surplus  which  might  otherwise  be  saved  from  his  wages,  after  supporting  his  family  ; licenses 
are  thought  to  be  too  low  in  price.  The  poorest  of  all  classes  marry  earliest ; the  greater 
their  wretchedness  the  greater  is  their  inclination  to  early  marriage,  and  the  more  comforts 
they  possess  the  less  prone  they  are  to  marry  young. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Adams,  coach  proprietor.— Mr.  John  Brown,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Bryson,  gentleman. — 

Mr.  Cole,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Cooper,  innkeeper. CouiiTNY,esq.,  under-agent 

of  Earl  O’Neil. — Mr.  Thomas  Courtny,  boot-maker. — Mr.  James  Craig,  manufacturer. — 

Rev Curoe,  parish  priest.—  Rev.  Samuel  IIeatly,  vicar. — Mr.  Henderson,  farmer. — 

Mr.  M'Auley,  innkeeper. — Dr.  M'Keon,  apothecary,  &c.— Rev.  Thomas  Reid,  seceding 
minister. — Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer. — Dr.  IIeeson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Mr. 
Thomas  Swan,  grocer. 

Labourers  are  without  work  in  winter  and  very  severe  days,  or  wet  harvest  days.  When 
unemployed  they  are  necessarily  reduced  to  few  and  scanty  meals.  There  is  no  fund  from 
“ey  can  receive  assistance  when  not  employed.  Their  wives  and  families  do  not  beg. 
Many  are  then  supplied  with  potatoes,  &c.  by  the  farmers,  the  price  of  which  is  to  be  re- 
pud  m work.  Credit  is  not  so  generally  given  by  shopkeepers  as  it  formerly  was,  but  some 
labourers  of  good  character  get  credit  from  them,  sometimes  to  the  amount  of  2 1.  The 
shopkeepers  expect  a considerable  advance  in  the  price  of  goods  given  on  credit,  but  tlie 
armers  do  not.  By  this  system  the  labourer  is  sometimes  so  deeply  involved  in  debt  that 
e has  no  hope  of  extricating  himself,  and  becomes  reckless.  No  gentry  or  farmers  employ 
men  tor  the  purpose  of  relieving  their  distress.  All  the  labourers  live  up  to,  and  some  of 
titution  °n<*  meallS•  Recklessness  is  often  caused  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  des- 

Labourers  marry  earlier  than  any  other  class  : the  more  wretched  their  circumstances  are 
the  earlier  they  marry. 

Decent  farmers  and  mechanics  are  far  more  cautious  in  contracting  marriage. 


^ Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

ev.  N.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  cuate. — Mr.  John 
owe,  cotton  manufacturer. — Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer. — Rev.  William 
^anghridge,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  William  M'Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden. — 
r'  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  John  Sefton,  innkeeper  and  farmer. — And 
vera  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with,  by  Assistant  Commissioners, 
reduc'd?  ^ammas  an<*  the  middle  of  summer,  the  labourers  are  without  work,  and  some  are 
Whp  as  there  is  no  regular  fund  out  of  which  they  receive  assistance, 

thus  tb  • 6 hust,and  is  out  of  work,  the  wife  and  children  beg  about  the  neighbourhood,  and 
never  1?  "T5  P0PuIati°n.  become  habituated  to  mendicancy,  but  the  women  or  girls  have 
to  abandon  theWQ  msUcb  cases  to  resort  to  prostitution,  nor  have  the  husbands  been  known 

offences? eStihaVe  been  knowu  of  able-bodied  persons,  or  their  families,  committing  trifling 
0 5 °f  ^ 16  PurPose  °f  being  sent  to  prison  that  they  might  there  receive  food  and  shelter. 

3 N No 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Carrick- 
fergvs. 

Town  of  Carrick- 
fergus. 


Parish  Drumavl, 
including  Town  of 
Randalstown. 
Bar.  Upper  Toome. 


Parish  Glcnavy. 
Bar.  Upper  Mas- 
sareene. 
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Aiile-kodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Glcnavy. 
Bar.  Upper  Mas - 
sarccne. 
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No  instances  have  occurred  of  persons  being  guilty  of  petty  robberies  \vitl 
lieving  themselves  from  a state  of  destitution.  1 a Vlew  to  re- 

Some  few  obtain  provisions  on  credit,  but  credit  is  not  often  given.  Shook? 
price  for  goods  purchased  on  credit  materially  above  their  market  price.  P Pe,5Hacl* 
The  gentlemen,  as  farmers,  do  not  employ  with  a view  to  relieve  distress  mo  • l v 
than  they  actually  require,  nor  lias  there  been  any  labour-rate  in  operation  here  aboureri 
The  wages  of  the  labouring  population,  considering  the  calls  upon  them  bv  their  rl  ,■ 
friends  ana  relations,  render  it  impossible  for  them  to  make  a provision  against  a wa  ff' fufe 
They  are  not  rendered  reckless  by  the  constant  recurrence  of  destitution  through  tl  "'°r^ 
of  employment,  or  the  high  prices  of  provisions.  ° 1 le  want 

The  lower  orders  marry  earlier  than  any  other,  but  those  who  have  been  alwavs  w 11 
and  have  known  comfort,  are  less  prone  to  marriage  than  those  who  have  never  kiio  e™’ 
thing  but  extreme  wretchedness.  The  clergy  do  not  encourage  or  dissuade  from  eariv 
riages;  but  in  case  of  the  seduction  of  a female  of  previous' good  character  the  man 
general  advised  to  make  reparation  by  marriage.  ’ 1 11  Is  m 

The  general  rate  of  wages  for  labourers  in  this  parish  is  about  Is.  per  day  without  di?f 
with  diet  about  7 d.  or  8 d. ; and  for  mechanics  2s.  (id.  without,  and  is.  (id.  or  is  8 d th 


Persons  xoho  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  Kirkin- 
rio/a  and  Ballyclitg, 
including  Town  of 
Bally  menu. 

Bars.  Lower  Toome 
and  Lower  Antrim. 


John  Black,  surgeon. -Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Henry  Cum  mi  no,  rector  of  BallycW 
—George  Dugan,  shopkeeper.— William  Geiian,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 
estate.— Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister — Rev.  Bernard  M'Auly,  parish  priest  — 
Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper.— John  Patrick,  surgeon.— Rev.  Alexander  Pattersox,  pre^ 
bytevian  minister.— John  Ross,  surgeon.— Rev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister.- 

John  Tellet,  shopkeeper — John  Watson,  shopkeeper.— John  Wilson,  farmer Dr.  Youxg.- 

Together  with  a large  number  of  farmers,  labourers,  police,  &c. 


Labourers  have  no  employment  in  winter,  during  which  period  the  generality  of  them 
subsist  on  the  produce  of  a small  plot  of  potato  ground,  obtained  from  some  farmer  without 
lease  or  the  payment  of  rent,  as  a return  for  collecting  manure  for  the  farmer’s  use.  There 
is  no  regular  fund  from  which  relief  might  be  afforded  them,  and  whatever  clothes  they  have 
are  generally  pawned  in  winter  when  they  are  most  needed. 

The  greater  part  have  potatoes  sufficient  to  subsist  them  during  that  time,  but  those  who 
have  not  are  obliged  to  solicit  alms,  or  ask  relief  from  the  Mendicity.  There  have  been  no 
instances  known  of  women  or  girls  having  been  driven  to  prostitution  in  consequence  of  the 
family  being  unemployed,  nor  is  there  any  instance  known  of  a man  forsaking  his  wife  and 
family. 

When  without  work,  labourers  obtain  provisions  on  credit  from  farmers,  and  occasionally 
also  from  hucksters.  Half  as  much  again  is  the  average  difference  of  price  between  pro- 
visions got  on  credit  and  provisions  bought  in  the  market,  but  the  charge  varies  with 
the  necessities  of  the  individual  who  asks  the  loan,  thence  in  general  it  increases  in  propor- 
tion to  lus  distress  and  inability  to  repay.  Labouring  people  employed  on  the  roads  have 
been  often  processed  at  the  assistant  barrister’s  court,  for  debts  due  for  provisions  got  on 
credit.  The  effect  produced  by  processing  for  such  debts  iu  the  minds* of  the  poor  peo- 
ple is  uniformly  bad ; the  man  processed  becomes  reckless  and  desperate,  and  if  com- 
mitted to  prison  is  thoroughly  corrupted. 

Gentlemen  or  fanners  are  never  known  to  employ  more  labourers  than  they  actually 
require,  with  the  design  of  relieving  distress.  The  wages  of  the  labourer,  considering  the 
many  calls  lie  has  upon  him,  do  not  admit  of  his  making  a provision  against  a want  of  work. 

It  is  remarked,  that  the  poorest  are  always  the  more  ready  to  marry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Lame,  part  Rev‘  Mr’  Alexandr’  Presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Atkinson,  treasurer  of  the  Mendicity.-ARCHi- 

of  Villages  of  Inver-  BALD  Barclie,  esq. — Dr.  Blair. — R.  Burke,  esq Rev.  Mr.  M'Clougiiy,  seceding  minister.— 

more  and  Invcrbey.  Solomon  Darcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace— Mr.  Garcii,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  S.  Guynne,  protest- 
Bars.  Upper  Glen-  ant  rector — Dl'-  Khikpatricic.— Malcolm  M‘Neill,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian 

arm  and  Lower  mimster.-Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Robinson,  farmer— Mr.  Simpsox.- 
Mr.  Smiley.  Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c. 

A portion  of  the  labouring  population  is  unemployed  in  winter,  and  at  the  change  of 
the  potato  season ; and  during  these  periods,  their  meals  are  fewer  and  more  scanty  than 
usual ; but  the  small  farmer  is  stated  to  be  oftener  in  greater  distress  than  the  labourer,  m 
consequence  of  high  rents,  which  have  trebled  their  amount  within  the  memory  of  many  ot 
the  witnesses. 

When  out  of  work  and  food,  their  wives  and  children  beg  about  the  neighbourhood,  and 
thus  habituate  the  rising  population  to  mendicancy.  There  are  no  instances  of  women 
having  families,  being  abandoned  by  their  husbands.  , , fn 

Hucksters  give  credit  to  those  who  are  without  work ; and  farmers  advance  iooa  « 
able-bodied  men,  on  promise  of  receiving  labour  at  a future  occasion ; but  the  payk^ 
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these 
ilow  of 


aterially  above  the  ready-money  price  at  the  time  of  the  credit  being  taken, 
promised  is  to.  constantly  in  debt,  without  any  hope  of  being  able  to  extricate 

^he  la  ^'“I  ’ aiily  becomes  reckless. 

liimseiij  anu  v tle^en  or  farmers  are  known  to  employ  more  labourers  during 
None  ot  6 actually  require.  The  wages  of  the  labourer  are  not  sufficient  to  all 
provision  against  a want  of  work.  . 

his  maun0  p classes  are  reckless  in  contracting  improvident  marriages,  and  marry  the 
hestP°The  more  comfortable  the  poor  arc  situated,  the  less  inclination  they  have  to 
marry  early. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

on  Black,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society.— Rev. 
R Bridge  protestant  curate— William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down— Mr.  Robert 
M'Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society— William  Coulson,  esq.,  diaper  manu- 
facturer.—Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  present  churchwarden— Mr.  John  Gillburn,  grocer  and 
huckster— Rev.  A.  Henderson,  presbyterian  minister— Edward  Johnston,  esq.,  magistrate— 
William  Montgomery,  farmer, Ballinderry— John  Mooney,  publican  and  farmer— Mr.  Francis 
O'Flaherty,  clerk  of  petty  sessions— Mr.  John  Read,  late  churchwarden— Rev.  H.  Smith, 
roman-catholic  clergyman— The  very  Rev.  .Tames  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross— Mr.  James  Ward, 
secretary  to  charitable  society— Thomas  Withered,  surgeon  and  apothecary— With  many 
others  in  conversation. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 
Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 
Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W . Borrctt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Larne,  part 
ofVillages  of  Inver - 
more  and  hvoerbey. 
Bars.  Upper  Glen- 
arm  and  Lower 
Belfast. 


Parish  Lisburn. 
Bar.  Upper  llas- 


During  part  of  the  winter,  many  of  the  labourers  are  without  work ; and  at  these  periods 
are  reduced  to  fewer  meals  during  the  day,  and  those  move  scanty ; there  is  no  fund  out  of 
which  they  can  receive  assistance.  . . , . . . ’ , . 

When  out  of  work  and  without  food,  the  wife  and  children,  m many  instances,  beg  about 
the  neighbourhood ; still  the  rising  population  is  not  by  ibis  means  habituated  to  mendi- 
cancy, nor  do  the  women  or  girls  frequently  resort  to  prostitution ; this  crime  is  not  common 
in  this  town.  It  is  very  rare  for  women,  having  families,  to  be  abandoned  by  their  husbands. 

No  persons  have  ever  been  known  here  to  commit  offences  for  the  purpose  of  being  sent 
to  prison,  where  they  might  obtain  food  and  shelter,  and  thereby  leaving  their  children 
liable  to  mix  with  the  worst  characters  in  society,  by  which  means  they  would  become 
demoralized.  Nor  have  any  been  known  to  have  been  guilty  of  robberies  with  a view  to 
relieve  themselves  from  destitution.  , .... 

Credit  may  be  procured  by  individuals  of  good  character,  but  it  is  not  so  generally  given 
as  formerly,  either  in  town  or  country. 

There  is  generally  an  increased  price  on  provisions  got  on  credit.  The  system,  as  far  as 
followed  here,  of  keeping  the  labourer  constantly  in  debt  without  hope  of  extricating  himself, 
does  not  necessarily  render  him  reckless. 

The  Marquis  of  Hertford  (an  absentee,)  and  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  both  employ 
gieat  numbers  of  poor  in  winter,  at  works  undertaken  expressly  for  tlieir  relief. 

There  has  never  been  a labour-rate  in  operation  except  as  above.  The  labourer  might 
make  a provision  against  want  of  work  in  some  instances,  as  in  case  of  a small  family  ; but 
it  is  not  generally  done,  and  there  is  no  observable  difference  in  the  dispositions  to  economy 
among  the  poor,  when  wages  are  high  or  low. 

The  lower  classes  marry  much  earlier,  they  usually  many  at  from  17  to  25  years  of  age ; 
farmers’  sons  are  not  so  likely  to  marry  early  as  those  reared  in  indigent  circumstances  ; the 
clergy  do  not  encourage  or  discourage  marriage,  if  the  consent  of  the  parents  be  obtained  ; 
but  if  the  female  is  pregnant,  the  young  man  is  advised  to  make  reparation  by  marrying  her. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Boyd— Rev.  Mr.  Creery,  rector— Mr.  William  Hill,  shopkeeper — Dr.  Knox— Rev.  - 
Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  Samuel  M‘ Allister,  shopkeeper.  Charles 

M'Gildowney,  esq.,  j.  p Alexander  M‘ Neill,  j.  p— Alexander  Miller,  esq— Dr.  O’Neil. 

— Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer. 

Many  labourers  are  without  work  during  tlie  three  winter  months,  and  till  the  end  of  - 
April.  The  poor  are  stated  in  general  to  be  worse  off’  on  a rich,  than  a poor  soil,  like  that 
of  the  neighbourhood  of  Ballycastle.  On  the  latter,  labour  is  constantly  required,  and  this 
contributes  greatly  to  their  independence  of  character  and  industrious  habits. 

When  the  husband  is  out  of  work  and  food,  the  wife  and  children  beg  in  the  neighbour- 
ood,  the  rising  population  is  in  this  way  so  much  habituated  to  mendicancy,  that  when  the 
usband  obtains  work,  the  practice  is  often  continued. 

t hose  who  are  without  work  obtain  credit  both  in  town  and  country  from  farmers  and 
U i ?rS’ the  credit  Price  being  at  least  a third  more  than  the  actual  value  of  the  article, 
the  labourer  is  thus  constantly  involved  in  the  miseries  of  debt.  . 

His  wages  could  not  possibly  enable  him  to  provide  against  a want  of  work,  and  he  is 
consequently  rendered  reckless  by  the  hopelessness  of  his  destitution. 

the  very  poorest  class  marry  the  earliest,  being  more  careless  and  improvident  than  those 
»ho  are  acquainted  in  some  degree  with  comfort,  the  latter  are  more  cautious. 

° 3 N 2 


Parish  Bamoan, 
including  Town 
of  Ballycastle. 
Bar.  Carey. 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  W ORK. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Pariah  Rcsharkin. 
Bar.  Kilconway. 
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inquiring 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Buinnie,  esq.,  magistrate — Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector Mr  R 

schoolmaster — Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  presbyterian1^  ElDIR’ 
Patrick  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Paul  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper  _^p'Ster-" 

Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Michael  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper JonK  j^,c  D"’ARD 

farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Joan  M'Kinley,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Rev.  P.  M'Mulle  .DtL°Cn’ 
priest. — Mr.  John  M.  Waters,  late  churchwarden. — John  Scott,  farmer  and  shook  Par'^ 
James  Smyth,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbyterian  minister.  ePer— -Mr. 

During  two  months  in  winter  many  of  the  labourers  are  without  sufficient  emnlo 
and  notwithstanding  the  small  store  of  potatoes,  which  is  usually  planted  on  some  half^604’ 
so  of  land,  rented  of  a farmer,  and  generally  paid  for  in  labour,  many  suffer  creatn^ 
tions  in  winter,  or  seek  for  credit  at  advanced  prices.  There  is  no  fund  out  of  which  i 
can  be  obtained.  Credit  is  given  to  a considerable  amount  by  the  fanners,  some  sa  t 
25  per  cent,  others  say  50  per  cent,  above  the  ready  money  price.  This  system  involves 
labourer  in  debt,  and  leaves  him  very  little  hope  of  extricating  himself,  which  render  V 
reckless.  ' s nmi 


Decrees  with  costs  are  constantly  obtained  against  labourers  and  cottiers,  for  such  debt* 
at  the  quarter  sessions  and  manor  courts.  Gentlemen  or  farmers  are  never  known  to 
employ  more  workmen  than  they  require,  through  a desire  to  afford  relief  to  those  who  are 
distressed  through  want  of  employment,  and  a labour-rate  is  unknown. 

Unemployed  labourers’  wives  do  not  beg,  nor  are  labourers  known  to  steal  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  relieving  themselves  from  destitution.  The  witnesses  were  divided  in  their  opinion 
whether  an  ordinary  labourer  could  save  from  the  wages  earned  in  summer,  a provision 
against  the  want  of  employment  in  winter. 

The  poorer  classes  always  marry  earlier  than  the  others,  and  their  inclination  to  early 
marriages  increases  in  proportion  to  their  wretchedness,  and  decreases  in  proportion  to  their 
knowledge  of  comforts.  No  general  practice  of  dissuading  from  early  marriages  exists  amon°- 
the  clergy.  0 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector— Mr.  George  Hallaran— Mr.  Hanna,  clerk  to  Seneschal  of  the  manor 
Tickmacrarcn  M‘AuLAY-~Rev-  George  M'Caughley,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  James  M'Faul, 

Town  of  Glenarm.  8rocer-  Mr.  William  Martin,  farmer. — Rev.  Alexander  Montgomery,  presbyterian  minister. 
Bar.  LowerGlenarm.  Captain  Servante,  r.  n — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

— There  is  no  complaint  here  of  want  of  employment;  the  construction  of  the  new  coast- 

road  to  the  Giant’s  Causeway,  employs  labourers  all  the  year  round,  and  in  winter  time 
bam  work  can  be  procured. 

. Credit  is  often  given  to  the  labourer  by  farmers,  and  sometimes  by  hucksters.  The 
interest  demanded  is  extremely  variable,  ana  depends  on  the  covetousness  of  the  lender,  and 
the  necessities  of  the  borrower.  The  huckster  has  little  hold  over  the  borrower,  as  he  wants 
no  work  to  be  done,  and  yet  he  is  in  general  less  exorbitant  in  the  price  he  requires  for 
provisions  given  on  credit,  than  the  farmer  is,  who,  notwithstanding  that  he  has  better 
security,  as  he  is  always  in  want  of  a workman,  yet  he  is  the  less  lenient  of  the  two. 

The  wages  paid  to  a labourer  are  not  sufficiently  large  to  enable  him  to  make  a provision 
against  a want  of  employment. 

The  most  destitute  marry  earliest,  and  according  as  destitution  increases,  so  does  the 
, desire  to  marry  early  increase.  The  clergy,  of  all  persuasions,  discourage  early  marriage, 

except  in  cases  of  pregnancy ; but  pregnancy  before  marriage  is  by  no  means  uncommon. 


County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 

J . R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clomler- 
horley,  including 
Town  of  Dun- 
fanaghy. 

Bar.  Rilmacrcnan. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Battersby,  protestant  curate— Mr.  J.  Boyle,  a small  farmer.-Mr.  John  Bums, 
farmer  and  whitesmith.- Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper— Mr.  Samuel  Dinimore, 
farmer — Mr.  Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer.— Mr. 
Thomas  Harper,  farmer— Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy.— William  Hogan,  labourer.— 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer — Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer— Mr.  David  M‘Elvory,  petty 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate.— Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest.— Francis 
Magurty,  labourer. — Rev.  Samuel  Mahapfy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church.— 
Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish— Mr.  William  Moffitt,  farmer.- 
Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer— Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer— James  Rankin,  m-v-, 
surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Bernard  Roden,  farmer- 
—Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard.— Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector.- 
Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer — William  Stewart,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Hornhead— Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, farmer. 

In  the  summer  months,  June,  July  and  August,  employment  is  most  scarce.  In  Df" 
c ember  it  gets  scarce  again,  and  continues  so  till  past  March.  In  winter,  food  is  8eneP*  J 
plentiful,  but  the  poor  are  always  pinched  in  the  summer  time.  The  fishing  classes  na 
many  resources;  they  are  much  better  off  than  the  other  labourers.  ...  m 

When  out  of  work,  frequent  cases  occur  of  the  labourers  obtaining  food  on  credit, 
they  get  mho  work  again,  in  fact  it  is  tbeir  only  resource  against  begging ; even  the  ar  ^ 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster , 

County  Donegal, 

Examinations  taken  “by 
P.  P.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Clonder- 
horkey,  including 
Town  of  Dtin- 
fanoghj. 

Bar.  Kilmacrcnan. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Irvix  Aikew,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  farmer.— Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church-  — — — 

warden.— Rev.  William  Browne,  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  E.  M.  Clerke,  curate,  and  Parish  Clonleigh  or 
inspector  of  Lifforcl  gaol.— Mr.  Andrew  Clerke,  of  Porthall,  a gentleman  farmer.— Rev.  John  Lifford. 

Crocket,  protestant  clergyman,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish— John  Greer,  esq.,  m.  d.,  dispen-  Bar.  Raphoe. 

sary  physician,  Lifford— Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister. —Captain  Humphrey,  j.  p.  

1-Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh.— Mr.  W.  M'Clintoch  Spencer,  secretary  to  grand 
jury  of  county  Donegal— Rev.  Arthur  M'Hugii,  parish  priest—  Mr.  James  Mahaffy,  a farmer. 

—Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner— Mr.  Joseph  Sharkey,  late  churchwarden,  a 
carpenter. 

There  are  seasons,  when  work  is  not  to  be  had  for  all  the  labourers,  June,  July  &ud 
Auoust,  and  after  the  harvest ; they  are  then  reduced  to  fewer  and  scantier  meals  in  the 
day,  and  there  is  no  fund  to  afford  them  assistance. 

The  wife  and  children  of  labourers  out  of  work  form  the  largest  portion  or  the  beggars ; 
the  rising  population  is  thus  habituated  to  mendicancy,  but  neither  the  women  or  girls 
become  prostitutes ; the  husbands  very  rarely  desert  their  families ; a few,  however,  have 
done  so,  and  have  emigrated.  . . 

None  have  been  known  to  steal,  or  commit  any  other  offence  in  order  to  be  sent  to  prison. 

Very  few  are  guilty  of  thefts  or  robberies,  to  relieve  themselves,  and  never  are  ot  out- 
rages on  persons.  Society  certainly  suffers  more  by  the  demoralization  caused  by  desti- 
tution, than  it  would  by  giving  these  individuals  a subsistence. 

Credit  is  very  commonly  given,  both  in  towns,  and  by  the  farmers  in  the  country,  to 
those  who  are  out  of  work ; the  most  enormous  interest  is  charged,  and  the  labourer  is  thus 
very  much  depressed ; many  have  been  utterly  ruined  by  such  causes,  and  some  have  been 
thrown  into  gaol.  . 

The  resident  gentry  and  farmers  often,  in  times  of  scarcity,  employ  more  labourers  than 
they  require,  but  the  absentees  never  d'o.  A labour-rate  lias  never  been  in  operation.  1 he 
wages  of  the  labouring  population  could  not  possibly  enable  them  to  provide  against 
a want  of  work.  Even  under  their  present  privations,  they  are  admitted  to  be  extremely 
honest  and  well  conducted.  The  poorest  invariably  marry  earliest,  from  the  recklessness 
produced  by  a total  absence  of  comfort ; those  who  are  better  oft  are  more  cautious.  In 
cases  of  previous  connexion  between  the  parties,  it  is  the  practice  of  the  clergy  to  ^recom- 
mend marriages,  unless  there  is  some  objection,  from  the  character  ol  the  party,  or  other 
causes. 


. sell  their  corn  cheap  at  one  season  of  the  year,  and  buy  it  dear  at  another, 
do  it;  tie^ . n labourers  in  towns,  as  well  as  in  the  country.  Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer, 
This  occurs  , tQ  do  it  last  year  . j bought  half  a hundred  of  meal,  and  the  price  was 

say5)  1 ' at  the  time;  I got  four  months’  credit,  and  had  to  pay  (is.”  And  William 

Loaan  states,  tliat  he  promises  to  pay  in  six  months  15s.  for  what  he  might  have  got  for 

10T?’  rerjs^?Guirly,  labourer,  gives  the  following  case  : “ I wanted  meal  last  July;  I went 
^ pal  roan  the  price  of  the  day  was  12s.  a hundred  weight;  he  said  he  would  only 
t0  a ® 'dit i desired  him  to  weigh  out  half  a hundred  weight,  he  did  so,  saying  the  price 
would  be  16s.’  the  hundred  weight ; I put  down  Os.,  took  up  the  meal,,  and  took  it  forcibly 

aWM  Coll  says,  “I  have,  in  a rising  market,  known  20s.  to  be  charged  for  that,  of  which 
+1  market  price’ was  10  s.,  but  the  usual  charge  is  4 s.  on  12  s.  for  6ix  months’  credit. 

jyjr  Coll,  is  himself  a meal  vender,  but  thinks  that  it  would  be  very  well  to  have  some 
plan  as  a substitute  for  it. 

F The  poorest  classes  are  supposed  to  marry  earlier  than  any  other. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  J.  p. — James  Cochrane,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  county  Donegal. — John  Devenny,  a working  mason.— Mary  Devenny,  his  daughter. 

Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit  merchant.— Hannah  Gallagher,  widow,  a poor  house- 
keeper— Rev.  Mr.  Gamble,  dissenting  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate  of 
Letterkenny — Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden. — Kitty  Ha  garth?,  widow,  a poor 
beggarwoman— Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  dissenting  minister— Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letter- 

kenny.—Susan  M'Lafferty,  a blind  beggarwoman— Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Cas- 
tlerea,  j.p.— Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper— Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merchant— 
Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  farmer— John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  r.— 
Rev.  Mr.  Spratt,  presbyterian  minister— Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  J.  p. 
John  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Rock  Hill,  j.  p— George  Strain,  an  old  mendicant— William  Wray, 
esq.,  of  the  Park,  j.  P. 

There  are  periods  of  the  year,  viz.  between  spring  and  harvest,  and  m the  depth  of 
winter,  when  many  labourers  are  out  of  employment.  The  last  witness  (George  Stramei) 
‘ That  son  has  been  dependent  for  his  support,  at  different  times,  on  the  wages  of 
wo  days  in  the  week.  In  truth,  he  is  often  glad  of  a few  potatoes,  which  I gather  tor  hirn^ 


Parish  ConviaU,  in- 
cluding Town  of 
Letterkenny. 
Bar.  Kilmacrcnan. 
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Able-bodied 
out  or  Work. 

Ulster , 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
J?.  E.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Conwall,  in- 
cluding Town  of 
Letter Jccnnjj. 
Bar.  Eilinacrenan. 
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from  the  neighbours,  and  but  for  them,  may  be  the  children  sometimes  w id 
with  hungry  bellies.”  There  is  uo  regular  fund  for  the  relief  of  unemployed  fkt0  1,6,1 
Their  wives  are  often,  through  want  of  work,  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  mpn  r U la°0urers. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Guirly,  stated,  that  Qo  Cancy; 
more  common,  in  all  parts  of  the  county,  than  for  the  labouring  classes  both  ?m.CtlCe  Wa* 
country,  when  out  of  work,  to  take  provisions  on  credit,  till  they  get  eninlovmp  t -11  ^ 

Lady  Styles,  gave  one  year  150/.  in  small  loans,  for  food  and '"seed-corn  ew:  ^ 

which  was  repaid.  A loan-fund  would  be  highly  valuable.  As  a proof  of  thef  *)eW^ 
which  the  credit  system  is  carried,  Dr.  M'Gittigan  states,  "A  man  buys  two  hund  ^ • 10 
of  meal  on  the  1st  of  June,  the  market  price  being  l.v.  per  stone  ; he  passes  a note 
at  Christmas,  for  is.  GcZ.  per  stone,  being  an  interest  of  100  per  cent,  per  ann  ^ tv 
clergy  are  frequently  obliged  to  interfere  to  prevent  those  usurious  practices  and*11* 

I go  I protest  against  it.”  The  system  is  terrible,  and  involves  the  creatures’  in  dist  ^ 


;i; 


generates  litigation,  and  is  the  cause  of  two-thirds  of  the  processes 


distress  for 
- quarter 


Mr.  Samuel  Hall  states,  that  he  knows  the  barrister  is  in  the  habit  of  examining  cl 
into  such  cases,  and  of  reducing  the  claim  of  the  party.  " ° c 0sely 

Mr.  Mansfield  says,  he  has  known  but  very  few  instances  of  more  than  the  r 
number  of  labourers  being  employed  during  times  of  great  distress,  on  the  ahsmf6 
estates.  The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan  states,  that  there  is  no  such  thing  known  ^ 
If  the  ordinary  wages  given  could  be  constantly  had,  (which  is  very  rarely  the  ca  l 
a provident  labourer  may  be  enabled  to  lay  by  something  for  a time  of  distress  Th 
constant  recurrence  of  destitution  sometimes  renders  the  labourers  reckless  • for  altho  oh 
they  are  not,  by  any  means,  so  badly  off  here  as  in  other  parts  of  Ireland,  yet  in  and  new 
towns,  they  are  frequently  so  badly  off,  that  they  care  not  what  they  do. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan  states,  that  the  labourers  and  farm  servants,  male  and  female 
many  much  earlier  than  the  farmers ; and  that  his  clergymen  marry  five  of  the  former  for 
one  of  the  latter.  When  asked,  why  they  marry  while  so  poor,  they  generally  say  “they 
cannot  be  worse  off  than  they  are,  and  that  they  may  help  each  other.”  The  more  comfort- 
able take  care,  however,  to  look  before  them,  when  they  are  well  off,  and  in  this  diocese  are 
generally  the  last  in  marrying.  The  Roman-catholic  clergy  recommend  marriage  as  the 
only  way  of  doing  justice  to  the  female  in  cases  of  illegitimate  offspring,  particularly 
where  it  occurs  between  persons  of  nearly  the  same  rank,  and  when  the  previous  character 
of  the  female  has  been  unexceptionable.  W.  Wray,  Esq.  j.  i>.  says,  that  the  cler°y  of  the 
Established  Church  recommend  marriage,  but  do  not  enforce  it,  as  the  Roman-catftolica  do. 
W.  A.  Stewart,  Esq.,  of  Ards,  is  of  opinion,  that  increasing  the  comforts  of  the  people 
would  be  one  of  the  most  effectual  restraints  upon  population,  and  that  other  circumstances 
besides  mere  destitution,  operate  to  increase  it.  The  ministers  of  some  religious  sects, 
indeed  of  all  but  the  Established  Church,  draw  their  chief  maintenance  from  the  numbers 
of  their  congregations.  He  also  thinks  the  great  abundance  of  fuel  which  exists  in  this 
country,  and  the  facility  of  raising  potatoes,  which  form  the  chief  food,  calculated  to 
increase  the  population. 


Per' sons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parishes  Done  l ^0HN  ^A1RD»  c^er^  the  petty  sessions. — Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the 
and  Kittymard.  county — Catherine  Carolin.— Francis  Clark,  painter, — Mr.  Dillon,  innkeeper.— Mr.  A. 

Town  of  Donegal.  ®IVER>  post  master — Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killinard.— Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector. 

Bars.  Bannagh  and  W'  Love’  farmer — James  M‘Clarky,  labourer — M.  M'Corscadan,  grocer— Patrick 

Tyrhugk.  M‘B*armid,  cottier.— Anthony  M'Donnell,  esq — Mr.  W.  M‘Donagii,  merchant— Rev.  Mr. 

M'Hafperty,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Anne  Maguire. — Mr.  W.  Markin,  shopkeeper.— 

Patrick  Mullins,  labourer — Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon. — John  Sheehan,  labourer— 
Dr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles.— M.  Tail,  farmer.— Rev.  J.  Thompson,  parish 
minister. — And  others,  mendicants. 

Mr.  Brooks,  the  high  sheriff,  said  upon  this  subject,  “ The  want  of  regular  employment 
is  e greatest  evil  in  the  country,  and  yet  I have  no  doubt  that  the  proprietors  would  have 
a tail-  return  m cultivating  the  waste  lands.  I have  a large  tract  of  waste  land,  which  I have 
lately  divided  into  allotments;  I commenced  by  making  the  size  of  each  farm  40  acres,  but 
1 nna  lots  of  20  acres  much  better.  I provide  timber  for  roofing  the  houses,  and  40  f.  towards 
tne  expense  of  building  each.  I find  the  people  who  have  undertaken  the  improvement  of 
ose  anas  most  mdustrious  and  indefatigable,  and  they  are  even  beginning  to  he  prosperous; 

their  condition  is  far  superior  to  that  of  labourers.” 

file  tranquillity  of  the  country  has  never  been  interrupted,  notwithstanding  all  the  priva- 
tions and  distress  of  the  poor.  * 

Mr.  Brooke’s  opinion  on  the  credit  system  was  as  follows:  “ It  is,  in  times  of  distress,  the 
great  resource  of  the  poor,  and  the  practice  has  indeed  prevailed  to  a most  mischievous 
extent,  Ihe  most  cruel  system  of  usury  is  practised ; it  has  been  very  much  checked  by  the 
assistant  barrister  lately,  and  by  the  Roman-catholic  clergy,  but  there  are  persons  still  who 
disregard  the  one  and  evade  the  other.”  It  was  the  general  opinion  of  those  present  that 
this  system  was  no  doubt  a grievous  curse  in  the  country,  but  if  it  did  not  exist  there  would 
«e  no  resource  for  a poor  person  in  a moment,  of  distress  but  mendicancy : and  althougn 
the  evils  of  the  system  were  acknowledged,  yet  until  it  is  superseded  by  the  estabhshme 
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■lt0  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND, 
nie  well-regulated  system  of  loan  fund,  it  is  very  questionable  how  for  it  may  be 

desirable to  see  it  out  of  work  was  adopted  by  the 

On  being  asjc  vel;evjng  distress,  Mr.  Brooke  said,  he  remembered  when  on  an  occa- 
gentiy  as  a me  subSCribed,  undertaking,  at  the  same  time,  that  each  person 

Sjj°n  °d  expend  in  labour  the  amount  of  his  subscription,  and  they  found  it  a most  excellent 

plan-  , b M'Diarmid,  that  the  men  who  are  employed  have  not  so  much  time 

t0  mix  in  the  company  and  make  acquaintances  of  females.  In  the  more 
on  their  nan  ^ the  „eo.jle  w]10  iiv0  there  are  more  constantly  employed,  and  have 

“ort  work  and  it  was  thought  that  they  do  not  marry  near  so  young  as  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
lJ.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parishes  Donegal 
and  Killymard. 
Town  of  Donegal. 
Bars.  Bannagh  and 
Tyrkugh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

, rrgELL  farmer. Thomas Bolijrick,  churchwarden,  tanner.— Joseph  Cochrane,  shopkeeper 

^and  churchwarden.— James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant,  Bandanna.— Captain  Daiiley,  j.  p.,  Bun- 

crana  —Jeremiah  Devlin,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Buncrana.— The  Rev Doherty, 

roman-catholic  clergyman  of  Clonmany  parish.— The  Rev. Doherty,  roman-catholic  cler- 

gyman of  Fahan.— Con  Doherty,  farmer,  and  collector  of  county  cess.— Patrick  Doherty, 
county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper*  Buncrana— Patrick  Doherty,  Long  Barrack,  farmer — 
Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house— Doctor  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary — 
Patrick  Farmer,  grocer,  Buncrana— The  Rev.  William  Hawksiiavt,  rector  of  Upper  Fahan. 
—Patrick  Kerr,  innkeeper,  Bandanna— The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  clergyman  of 
Dysertegny  parish.— John  Langhrey,  farmer.— Mr.  M'Doiierty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house — 
William  M'Grath,  farmer— The  Rev.  Edward  Maginn,  roman-catholic  priest. — Charles  Nor- 
man, esq.,  J.  v.,  Fahan.— Constantine  O’Donnell,  clerk  of  petty  sessions.— Dominick  O’Don- 
nell Cock-hill,  farmer. — Patrick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  farmer,  Buncrana.— The  Rev. 
William  O’Donnell,  parish  priest  of  Clonmany  parish. — The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart,  rector 
of  Lower  Fahan.— Several  other  farmers  and  traders  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assistant 


Parishes  Fahan, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Town  of  Buncrana. 
Bar.  Enniskowen. 


Commissioners. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Maginn  says,  “ The  credit  system  (though  much  discouraged  by  the  Roman- 
catholic  clergymen)  prevails  to  a considerable  extent  in  this  district.  In  general  33  per  cent, 
is  demanded  and  got  from  the  poor  labourers,  when  out  of  employment,  for  six  months’  credit; 
very  often  as  much  as  50  per  cent,  has  been  made  by  the  farmers  who  carry  on  this  system, 
which  nothing  would  tend  so  much  to  undermine  as  well-regulated  loan  societies. 

The  wages  of  the  labouring  classes  arc  so  extremely  low,  as  to  render  it  quite  impossible 
for  them  to  lay  by  anything  as  a provision  for  a time  of  want ; and  in  addition  to  the  low 
rate  of  wages,  their  great  disposition  to  support  their  destitute  relatives,  and  to  assist  the 
beggars  who  come  to  their  doors,  prevents  them  from  being  able  to  lay  by  any  provision  for 
a time  of  want  or  sickness. 

The  poorer  classes  are  invariably  found  more  anxious  to  marry  early  than  the  more  com- 
fortable classes : the  farmers,  and  those  who  arc  better  off,  do  not  marry  until  they  have 
some  little  subsistence ; those,  however,  who  are  very  poor,  are  frequently  heard  to  say, 
“We  cannot  he  worse  off  than  wc  are,  and  probably  our  children  will  be  a great  support 
to  us.” 

It  depends  entirely  on  the  character  of  the  individuals,  whether  the  clergy  dissuade  from 
early  marriages.  If  a woman  has  what  is  termed  a misfortune,  and  is  induced,  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  to  yield  to  her  seducer,  marriage  would  generally  be  recommended  as  a repa- 
ration for  the  injury  clone  her  character  amongst  equals. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Borns,  farmer The  Rev.  Daniel  Coyle,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  Inniskeel.— ’ The 

Rev.  Daniel  Early,  parish  priest,  Inniskeel. — Anthony  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr.  Alexander 

Hill,  farmer. — Daniel  M'Divett,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Patrick  M‘ Swine,  farmer. 

Robert  Russell,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Conyngliam. 

With  the  exception  of  the  scarcity  in  1017,  the  labourers  have  generally  been  enabled  to 
allow  themselves  the  usual  three  meals ; there  is  no  regular  fund  of  any  kind,  out  ot  which 
twy  could  receive  assistance. 

The  wives  and  children  of  the  labourers  out  of  work  seldom  resort  to  begging  about  the 
neighbourhood,  unless  when  the  men  go  to  the  low  countries  in  search  of  work. 

There  are  very  few  who  can  support  themselves  without  getting  provisions  on  credit.  Mr. 
fcavly  said  he  knew  instances  of  persons  anxious  to  raise  money  on  the  spur  of  the  moment, 
buymg,  for  example,  a pig  at  2 l.  and  selling  it  sometime  afterwards  for  1 l.  When  meal 
was  sold  at  12  s.  the  cwt.  I have  often  known  a third  more  than  the  price  to  be  given  for  it, 
t0  P^ons  very  little  removed  above  those  who  bought  it,  in  consideration  of  obtaining  six 
months  credit.  Hill  said,  that  under  these  circumstances  the  labourer  is  kept  in  djbt  with 
“Te  hoPes  of  relieving  himself.  He  imagines  that  some  day  or  other,  when  his  little  family 
grow  up  they  will  be  able  to  extricate  him  from  his  difficulties ; he  was  of  opinion  that  being 
^motantly  ln  debt  rendered  them  less  industrious.  “ It  is  hard,”  says  a cottier  tenant,  for 
wbo  is  over  head  and  ears  in  debt  to  be  industrious,  he  knows  not  what  to  look  to.  ^ 


Parish  Inniskeel r . 
Lower. 

Bar.  Bannagh  and 
lioylagl . 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Jolmston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Innislceel, 
Lower. 

Bar.  Bannagh  and 
Baylagh. 
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In  the  year  1831,  Lord  Conyngham  and  Mr.  Orr  gave  work  to  tl,  • 
making  drains  on  their  estates,  but  the  cottiers  were  not  so  employed  tLT  tenat^  m 
thought  that  if  the  labouring  population  could  get  regular  employment’af  in!?,  Mr-  Early 
of  wages  in  that  country,  they  would  certainly  make  a provision  against  a waS  day{ the 
He  even  thought  that  at  8 d.  a day  and  constant  work,  they  could  live  ha ^ 0yment- 
of  independence.  So  far  from  their  being  rendered  reckless  by  a want  of  paratlve  state 
causes  they  are,  notwithstanding  all  their  privations,  contented  and 
subject  of  marriages,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Early  states,  that  they  are  all  on  an  ESIe/.  0n  the 
part  of  the  country,  and  marry  young;  you  seldom  see  a woman  of  24*  tootuig  in  this 
unmarried,  except  those  wlio  have  misconducted  themselves  He  also  a °r  a ,man  at  30, 
was  no  disparity  in  their  state  of  life,  he  would,  unless  there  was  somS*5  that  ,if  there 
woman  s character,  advise  marriage,  in  case  of  previous  connexion  nS  aga|nst  the 

Mr.  Russell  remarked,  with  regard  to  the  system  of  credit  tlnit  it  i»«4  . . 

rushed  since  the  abolition  of  manor  courts.  Tbc  juries  usually  summoned  4,i- 

were  persons  generally  interested  in  keeping  np  tile  system.  The  difficult:  J 
way  by  the  assistant  barrister,  who  invariably  inquires  the  market  nrice  nf  v " .m  il! 
the  time  of  the  contract,  and  tile  rule  lie  has  laS  down  of  strikiiiS  off  . iT  i * a 
interest,  lias  tended  much  to  lessen  the  practice.  When  meal  is  slhW  a ff  M 
the  general  interest  is  frequently  still  one-third  more  than  the  actual  oriel  H,  f 4,e 
a countryman  buy  a cow  for  el.  on  credit  one  day,  and  sell  it  back  the  nert  dal  tf,  h"n 
person  for  41  cash;  and  a cwt.  of  meal  to  be  taken  at  six  months’  credit  ,1^?® 
stipulating  to  give  from  a barrel  and  half  to  two  barrels,  at  the  expiration  of  X 
price  of  which  would  be  about  24  that  is  100  per  cent.  P “ of  «>=  term,  the 


Parishes  Kilbarron 
and  Innismacsaint , 
including  Town  of 
Ballyskanmm. 
Bar.  Tyrhugh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  W.  Allingham,  merchant— Mr.  Bahtlby,  attorney,  Dublin._Mr.  Tarnt  Bell,  publican. 
—Doctor  Chawfoud,  surgcoo  of  the  dispensary.— S.  Ciiaweoiid,  esq,,  attorney -Thu  Em. 
Johx  Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarron— M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.  p— Rev.  j0Hn  Doth,  tlime 
of  Innismacsaint— William  Euskine,  merchant— Captain  Cham.es  Fiegussoh,  ’j. 
Patrick  Gorriqle,  a small  farmer — Tlie  Rev.  George  Griffith,  curate  of  Kilbarron. -Mr 
Irwin,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballyshannon  Mendicity  - 
llev.  D.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron. -Mr.  P.  Kelly,  brewer.-Mr.  J.  Kmisoj, 
Rundoran,  innkeeper  and  farmer— Rev.  Francis  M‘Donnell,  parish  priest,  Innismacsaint- 
r . M Go  wan,  merchant  - Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  bangbeggar  to  the  Mendicity  of  Innishannon. 
-Mi  J.  Moriarthy,  publican.  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarron.-Mr. 
OIIN  Scott,  stamp  distributor. -Doctor  J.  Sheil.-Simon  Siieil,  esq.  Wardtown.-Tlie  Rev. 
G.  Nesbit  Iredennick,  rector  of  Kilbarron. 

I M T*™*  " fid’  U(P°“  this  BubJ  “ct>  “I  farm  a good  deal,  and  when  I want  labourers, 

the  if  Sf  4Te,fcr  ev?7  onc  tha*  1 have  business  for.  I have  land,  it  is  true,  but 

incrSso  tXtb  °fi  TdlI“  "lU ,»ot  ™abb  me  to  pay  for  working  it,  and  the  evil  must 
musUie  ££  U°  “»  «“  W - * « 

triflino-  Pl^enn^c^  stated,  that  cases  of  the  commission  of  theft  or  other 

their  fvri  +•  S’  °.r*he  PurP0S®  °P  being  sent  to  prison,  were  never  known;  the  poor  bear 
wltll,Vaexa«ipled  patience.  “My  income,”  said  he,  “as  the  rector  of 
^rronnZrl  h?rraWn’  ^ fr0m  ,th<r  value  of  a.  la>ge  glebe ; I live  constantly  on  it,  and  am 
Prntp=,  t y a ve*y  dense  population,  exclusively  ltoman-catholics;  1 have  not  a single 
little  Sle'3e > I d‘id  them  quite  peaceable  and  amenable;  they  submit  all  their 

withnn fthTJS. fy  f^stment>  a«d  rarely  resort  to  petty  sessions,  and  thus  I find,  that, 
S?  ^ a magistrate,  (for  I do  not  hold  the  commission  of  the  peace,)  1 can 

IwereTmL^  “t  '16  Fes£a7ati°u  of  order  and  the  prevention  of  litigation,  than  if 
easvtnwfS  Theyhave,  it  is  true,  their  prejudices  and  their  old  notions,  and  it  is  not 
larlv  dVtli  ff0111  °[  USUal  C.0urse  of  “judicious  and  bad  farming,  and  it  is  particu- 
but^iDon  thp  eCT  W iat  *.am  trylnS  to  do,  the  residence  of  each  holder  on  his  own  cat; 
if  th/mtnro  !f!!  V am  ^\te  SUre  1 could  succeed  materially  in  improving  their  condition, 
familv  nr,  t life  my , tanure : did  not  render  it  imprudent  for  me  to  expend  the  property  of  my 
I consideV!hlf!  If  i}  f8?*  you>  that  30  perfectly  tranquil  and  free  from  crime  do 
my  doors!”  S b°Urh00d  Where  1 live> that  I scarcely  think  it  necessary  to  lock  or  bolt 

ferenrp  !fS+ S‘ying  credit  does  prevail,  but  it  has  been  much  checked  by  the  inter- 
Ret  M,  mS  Rl  i0h‘ • ,clers?’  and  of  the  assistant  barrister  for  the  county.  Ite 

reZrt  in  1?  r ?’  Wlth  reSard  to  subject,  that  the  labourers  and  small  farmers 

want  fh.  , f lmBS  °f  distress>  eit,le1'  when  their  stock  is  exhausted,  or  when  the  farmers 

somerimP«hrym0ntfyt0  meft  t leir  eugagements,  such  as  rent  or  county  cess.  It  will 
«h  Pn’  that  in  0rder  t0  evade  the  laws  against  usury,  a farmer  will  first  sell  for 
P,reS!ft  Wants'  and  afterwardS  purchase  from  the  same  person,  for  the 
SJifISSr  f 118  the  ve,-y  same  article,  on  long  credit  of  six  months,  at  an  extrava- 

fbserir  /l  laVUlg  P,arted  with  the  Possession  of  the  goods  all  the  time.  Mr.  Irwm 

Dservcd,  that  the  poorest  class  generally  marry  first ; they  feel  that  their  situation  cannot 
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j they  are  reckless,  but  on  this  account  they  are  also  remarkably  virtuous,  and 
be  worse,  an  by  the  considerations  of  prudence,  a word  quite  unintelligible  to  the 
when  wires  grst  opportunity  to  marry,  if  they  can  raise  the  marriage  money 

for  a season.  The  comfortable  fanner  will,  on  the  contrary,  either  look  for 
and  food  eno  ^ Qr  tafcc  care  that  the  fortune,  which  he  can  give  to  his  daughter 

oHisS  stall  not  be  S‘Ven  l°  ““y  bUt  “ °f  mbstlmce' 


Able-bodied 
OUT  OF  WORK. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  ¥.  Jolmston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Doctor  Andrews,  Killybegs.— Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  Corscaddan,  farmer. 

—Nicholas  M'Donagh,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest 
of  Killybegs  and  Killaghtee. — Mr.  A.  Graham,  churchwarden,  Killybegs. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton, 
farmer.— John  Johnson,  labourer.— Andrew  Lyons,  labourer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  Owen 

M'Clooky,  foreman  and  bailiff  on  Mr.  Wm.  Murray's  estate. — Mr.  \V.  M‘ Entire,  baker Parishes  Killaghtee 

Hr  J.  M'Laughlin,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  M‘Mullen,  shoemaker — Mr.  J.  Magrath,  an<^  Eiltybegs. 
farmer.— Mr.  Hugh  M'Briasty,  farmer. — Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs. — Mr.  P.  ®ar“  tiannagk. 
Mulranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray’s  estate,  Killybegs. — Mr.  E.  Muiirin,  publican — Rev.  G. 

Stewart,  rector  of  Killybegs.— Rev.  Charles  Walsii,  curate  of  Killaghtee. — Mr.  J.  Watson, 
farmer,  Largysallagh. 

Employment  is  most  scarce  in  the  winter  season,  and  between  spring  and  autumn, 
except  when  the  fishing  happens  to  set  in  ; it  is  then  abundant,  and  all  hands  are  at  work, 
but  it  cannot  be  counted  on.  Except  in  seasons  of  great  scarcity,  few  persons  in  this  parish 
go  without  regular  meals,  such  as  they  are,  poor  enough,  no  doubt,  sometimes  as  low  as 
dry  potatoes. 

'The  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond  stated,  that  they  struggle  hard  to  avoid  begging.  Many 
a time  do  they  live  on  shell-fish,  or  on  weeds,  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  until  human  nature 
can  no  longer  bear  what  they  suffer,  and  they  arc  in  the  end  driven  to  mendicancy.  No 
doubt  the  feeling  of  aversion  to  this  resource  is  strongest  in  the  commencement,  and  once  broken 
down,  it  soon  vanishes  altogether.  Worse  habits  cannot  possibly  be  generated  than  habits  of 
idleness. 

There  have  been  no  outrages  on  persons  known  to  he  committed  by  these  poor  people. 

Obtaining  provisions  on  credit  did  prevail  much  more  in  this  parish  than  it  does ; the 
clergy  opposed  the  system,  and  so  did  the  assistant  barrister,  both  in  town  and  country. 

The  price  of  a hundred  weight  of  meal  has  been  often  charged,  for  six  months’  credit,  at 
12s.,  15s.  and  IGs. ; and  Mr.  M'Briarty  said,  that  though  some  families  have  been  ruined 
by  it,  yet  others  have  been  saved  from  starvation.  The  labouring  population  can  do  little 
more  than  provide  for  the  present  day. 

The  poorest  persons  are  generally  more  regardless  of  prudence  with  respect  to  early 
marriages,  than  those  who  have  acquired  some  means  of  subsistence.  Those  who  are  most 
comfortable  generally  look  before  them.  The  llcv.  Mr.  Drummond  said,  that  the  clergy 
generally  encouraged  marriages  “ inter  pares where  any  intimacy  or  connexion  has  taken 
place  between  the  parties. 


Parishes  Kilbarron 
and  Innismacsaint, 
including  Town  of 
Bally  shannon. 
Bar.  Tyrlmgh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 


Rev.  David  Babington,  curate  of  Lower  Moville. — Mr.  John  Barr,  innkeeper  and  farmer.— 
James  Campbell,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer. — Mr.  Samuel  Carmichael,  an  extensive  farmer. — 
Mr.  John  Eakin,  fanner. — Rev.  Charles  Galwey,  rector  of  Lower  Moville. — John  Irwine,  esq., 
m.  d.,  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary. — Mr.  Edward  Larkey,  shopkeeper  and  farmer. — Hugh 
Lyle,  esq.,  j.  p.,  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry. — Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  Castle  Carey,  agent  to  Sir 
A.  Chichester,  baronet. — Her.  William  M'Cafferty,  parish  priest  of  Upper  and  Lower  Moville. 

Mr.  John  M'Devitt,  shopkeeper  and  farmer Rev. M‘Donagh,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Upper  and  Lower  Moville. — Rev.  Simon  M'Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  Lower 
Moville. — Rev.  Stewart  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville. — Mr.  Neil  O’Doherty,  shopkeeper 
and  farmer,  Moville.— Mr.  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer. — Rev.  John  Staples,  rector  of  Upper 
Moville,  j.  P. 


Parishes  Upper  and 
Lower  Moville. 
Bar.  Ennishowen - 


can  RI1fG  t le  w*nter  m°nths  no  labourer  excepting  those  constantly  employed  by  gentlemen 
subsist  Tn  m°re  t^an  tlwee  days  work  in  the  week ; this  is  the  period  when  they  generally 
driveS  ,0n,  ™eiF  own  stocks  of  potatoes ; when  those  are  consumed,  the  wife  and  children  are 
c]a„p  o begging  as  their  only  resource ; no  case  has  occurred  of  females,  even  of  the  poorest 
emiorat  beU^,  nven  to  prostitution  when  work  fails  the  family.  The  husbands  often 
to  spnri  Aand  eave  their  children  and  wives  no  resource  but  mendicancy  till  they  are  able 
Thev  n 6m  S°me  which  they  always  do,  when  they  can. 
havp  +L  TT  commit  offences  here,  for  the  purpose  of  being  supported  in  gaol,  neither 
°1  outr^es  *0  avoid  stnmLn. 

to  ereat  1Ce-  °*  °otaining  provisions  on  credit  very  generally  prevails,  and  has  given  rise 
of  the  ® Tu00’ on  *he  part  of  farmers,  and  others,  who  avail  themselves  of  the  distresses 
clero-y  Lo°r  a70urers  ; this  is  the  case,  both  in  town  and  country,  but  the  exertions  of  the 
three  montVate  y Produced  a great  alteration  for  the  better  ; 3 s.  is  charged  for  a credit  of 
0 cams,  on  14s.  worth  of  meal,  and  sometimes  6s.  exclusive  of  the  market  price; 

3 0 this 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parishes  Upper  and 
Lower  Moville. 
Ear.  Ennishowcn. 
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this  produces  direful  consequences,  distress,  ruin  and  litigation  and 
constantly  in  debt.  3 ’ eePs  tl,e  labourer 

When  distress  prevailed,  and  provisions  were  high,  Lord  Caledon  and  Sir  A Or 
with  a view  to  relieve  the  labourers,  frequently  employed  more  hands  than  tl  ^ llc^ester. 
but  this  relief  has  been  generally  confined  to  their  own  tenantry.  A labour  t l*e^ie^u'te^i 
been  in  operation  ; those  who  have  constant  employment  may,  by  extreme  frneaD  Uefer 
some  provision  against  want  of  work,  but  there  are  very  few  cases  indeed  f ' I Vma^e 
who  has  been  able  to  save  even  a trifle ; the  most  destitute  are  invariably  the’ mo  ? • 0Urer 
dent  and  most  disposed  to  early  marriages.  The  greatest  number  of  earlv  m!  lm^rov!' 
among  servant  boys  and  maids ; those  who  are  comfortable  look  before  them  and  ‘S 
substantial  farmers  do  not  allow  their  children  to  marry,  without  considering  tl  •fmore 
prospects.  The  clergy  invariably  advise  marriage,  in  eases  of  previous  connexkT  ,1 
where  there  is  some  reasonable  obstacle,  such  as  impropriety  of  conduct  on  tl  ” &'S 
of  the  female,  or  great  inequality  of  rank  in  life,  or  canonical  impediments.  lle  Part 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Slranorlar, 
including  Towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Bullybophay. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 


Andrew  Allen,  farmer.— Jam f.s  Armstrong,  farmer.— John  Batten,  shopkeeper  Jobs 
Cochran,  esq.,  j.  p.,Edinmorc.— Mr.CociiRAN,  gentleman,  elder  of  the  presbyterian  congrmtW 
— Robt.  Corcaddin,  farmer. — Dr.  Davis,  surgeon,  dispensary  of  Stranorlar. — Rev.  Mr.  Derinrey 
roman-catholic  curato  of  Stranorlar.— Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  parish  priest,  Stranorlar— D.  Doherty 
farmer — Wm.  Fenwicic,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Raphoe.— Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer.— Mr.  Greer  im 
keeper  and  churchwarden.— Mr.  Gunning,  sen.— Mr.  Gunning,  jun.  shopkeeper,  Stranorl’ar.- 

Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer.— James  Johnston,  esq.,  j.  r— John  Kean,  farmer Edward  Eeaf 

farmer.— Mr.  Robert  Kilpatrick,  farmer,  Longhill.-DANiEL  Lynch,  shopkeeper— Mr. e! 
M'Lougiilin,  farmer — Mr.  M'Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar— Ralph  M‘Kenley,  farmer— 
Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Rolleston,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Smith,  farmer.-Mr 
Speer,  gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon — Mr.  Spencer,  farmer,  Mullindrait— Rev.  J.  Steel,  pre* 
bytenan  minister,  Stranorlar.— H.  Stewart,  jun.  Trycnllon — Adam  Tait,  farmer.— Mr.  Wnmx 
Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  Kilcordan.— Mr.  W.  Walker,  land-agent,  Drumboe—Comot 
and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 


From  June  to  August  there  is  the  greatest  want  of  employment  and  the  greatest  pressure 
on  the  labourer,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  In  the  winter  months,  employment 
is  also  slack,  but  at  that  time  they  have  their  little  stock  of  provisions : during  scarce 
summers  they  are  reduced  to  fewer  and  more  scanty  meals  in  the  day.  There  is  no  regular 
fund  to  assist  them.  6 

When  out  of  work,  the  wife  and  children  beg  about  the  neighbourhood ; this  is  the  first 
stage  or  mendicancy,  hut  there  are  no  cases  known  where  the  want  of  employment  has  driven 
the  women  or  girls  to  prostitution.  Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  in  his  memory,  has  known  9 or  10 
famines  deserted  by  their  husbands,  who  afterwards  married  in  strange  places. 

lhere  are  no  cases  known  of  able-bodied  persons  having  committed  trifling  offences  to  be 
supported  in  gaol. 

rri  i*  ®.-ewai  Mlas  k®ard  ,no  instance  of  theft,  in  order  to  relieve  themselves,  amongst  them, 
ine  destitute  through  their  necessities  have  never  been  guilty  of  outrages  on  persons  here. 

Ubtainmg  provisions  on  credit  is  a very  common  practice ; it  is  the  only  resource,  except 
mendicancy,  of  the  destitute  in  town  and  country  at  particular  seasons  of  distress ; when  meal 
is  sold  at  11s.  0 a.  or  12  s.  per  cwt.  there  arc  instances  known,  where  on  a note  payable  in 
S1^v°nt  i ’ 1 was  given,  and  there  are  many  cases  where  the  debt  having  been  3/.  an 
a di  lonal  sum  of  1 1.  was  paid,  on  process  being  served,  for  a further  extension  of  time  to  the 
next  sessions. 

It  has  been  the  practice  with  some  very  few  gentlemen,  particularly  with  Mr.  Stewart  of 
iyrealien,  to  employ  more  labourers  than  they  required  in  times  of  distress.  Considering  the 
want^f woih^01^61’  ^ ma^  sa’^  to  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  any  provision  against 


Rev.  Mr.  Doherty  said,  the  poorest  class  were  invariably  the  first  to  marry ; tne  most 
wretched  are  most  regardless  of  prudence  in  making  early  and  improvident  marriages.  Mr. 
otewart  s father  has  been  in  the  habit  of  immediately  discharging  any  of  his  labourers  sons 
who  got  married ; this  restraint  has  operated  very  favourably,  having  generated  provident, 
habits,  stimulated  industry,  and  has  never  been  the  cause  of  licentious  habits.  Rev.  Mr. 
JLionerty  said,  that  in  cases  of  previous  connexion,  it  was  invariably  the  practice  among 
peisons  of  every  religious  persuasion  to  recommend  marriage  when  the  parties  were  of  equal 
ranx,  and  when  there  was  no  particular  objection,  such  as  bad  character,  on  either  side. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Wornc. 


Mr  Alexander,  rector. — Alexander  Baird,  farmer,  33  acres.— John  Bishop,  farmer,  30 
Rer.  1 gR0WN?  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister. — Dr.  Ful- 

aCT  toj.  dispensary  surgeon. — David  Gilmour,  farmer,  33  acres.— James  Glass,  farmer,  40 

1 ‘ ’ Henry,  farmer,  16  £ acres.— Thomas  M'Clean,  labourer. — Daniel  Moon,  farmer, 

Nacres  —Barney  Mooney,  farmer,  and  under-agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. 

Orr  esq  j.  p- - Oseland,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. — Rev.  Mr.  Rolles- 

ton  'curate. — John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 


Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Horrett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Parish  Aughadowcy. 
Bar.  Coleraine,  half 
Barony. 


Thomas  M'Clean  (a  labourer)  said,  “ Work  is  scarce  from  November  to  February,  and 
most  plenty  from  May  to  August : wages  are  generally  ls.a  day,  but  if  a man  was  employed 
all  the  year  round,  he  would  only  get  » d.  or  i)d.  In  the  slack  time  I get  about  three  days 
•ork  in  the  week,  and  at  other  times  I get  as  many  as  six  days.  From  November  to 
February  I would  be  glad  to  take  6 cl.  a day  and  my  diet  for  constant  employment.  I have 
supported  eight  children  and  my  wife,  and  would  have  been  glad  of  ad.  a day  and  my  diet, 
from  the  time  I first  began  to  work  ; I would  have  saved  at  least  10Z.  by  this  time.  I never 
saved  more  than  three  guineas,  and  that  was  when  I was  a bleacher  at  28  s.  a month. 
There  is  no  broken  time  with  a bleacher,  he  is  always  employed.  I never  was  reduced  so 
low  as  two  meals  in  the  day;  if  I had  been,  I would  have  got  assistance  from  my  neigh- 
bours.” “ I never  knew  a labourer,”  said  Moon,  “ to  be  reduced  to  two  meals  in  the  day  ; 
the  labourers  in  Aughadowey  are  better  off,  and  have  more  employment  than  the  generality.” 
a There  is  no  fund  to  assist  those  who  are  out  of  work,”  said  M'Clean,  “ but  the  savings’ 
bank,  and  I never  put  any  money  in  there.” 

“ I never  heard  of  a labourer  in  the  parish  begging,  except  from  laziness.  My  children 
earned  enough  by  spinning  and  labour  in  the  fields  to  clothe  themselves.  I always  planted 
potatoes  agarnst  a slack  of  work,  or  the  wet  season.  Labourers  get  from  the  farmer  a small 

Eiece  of  bog  or  poor  soil  to  plant  potatoes  in,  on  condition  of  manuring  it.”  One  labourer,  who 
as  not  more  than  half  a rood  of  ground,  grows  potatoes  in  it  sufficient  for  a family  of  five 
when  he  is  out  of  work,  and  often  sells  potatoes  in  the  dear  months  of  May  and  June.  Another 
labourer  was  mentioned,  who  after  having  got  regular  work  for  three  years,  at  9 d.  a day, 
(wet  days  only  being  excluded)  lent  between  iZ.  and  2/.  to  another  labourer.  Moon  said, 
“ I never  saw  the  day  when  a man  who  could  work  would  not  get  it.”  Employment  is  so 
general  in  this  parish,  principally  owing  to  the  number  of  bleach  greens,  that  no  labourer 
can  be  reduced  from  necessity  to  mendicancy,  nor  have  the  women  or  girls  ever  been 
known  to  become  prostitutes.  One  labourer  only  had  deserted  his  wife  and  children,  but 
domestic  discord,  not  destitution,  was  the  cause.  No  one  had  ever  been  known  ) coni  mit 
any  offence  in  order  to  be  sent  to  gaol,  nor  will  they  steal  in  seasons  of  scarcity.  “ I had 
potatoes  in  the  pits,”  said  Moon,  “during  the  scarce  time  of  1817,  and  none  of  them  were 
touched  or  disturbed.”  Mr.  Browne  said,  “ I have  seen  England  and  Ireland,  and  think 
both  property  and  life  as  safe  in  one  country  as  in  the  other.” 

The  farmers  generally  give  credit  to  the  labourers  when  out  of  work  ; the  hucksters  are 
too  poor  to  do  so ; the  latter  take  yam  and  clothes  as  pledges  for  tea  and  whiskey.”  M'Clean 
said,  “ I never  paid  above  the  market-price,  and  never  was  more  than  three  months  in  debt.” 
Mr.  Orr  said,  “ I know  that  a considerable  difference  is  often  made  in  the  price,  and  it  is 
considered  a very  fair  bargain  to  pay  the  highest  price  between  the  time  of  borrowing  and 
that  of  paying ; 15  s.  is  often  charged  for  meal,  which  is  worth  only  10  s.  It  is  common  too, 
to  pay  13d.  for  the  loan  of  a guinea  for  a month.”  John  Bishop  said,  “ Many  farmers  charge 
above  the. market  price  only  half  the  difference  between  the  price  of  the  meal,  at  the  time 
when  it  is  borrowed,  and  the  highest  price  it  reaches  before  it  is  paid  for.  Very  few  processes 
are  brought,  both  farmers  and  hucksters  are  paid  in  general  what  they  have  lent.  Moon 
said,  “ I have  sold  many  a peck  of  flax  to  the  farmers  and  labourers,  arid  was  always  paid 
within  six  months.” 

Employment  is  at  all  times  very  general  in  this  parish.  No  labour-rate  has  ever  been  in 
operation.  During  harvest,  labourers  come  down  from  the  mountains,  and  return  as  soon  as 
^ harvest  has  been  got  in. 

Moon  thought,  " That  a labourer,  with  constant  employment,  at  5 s.  a week,  might  lay  by 
something  at  the  end  of  the  year ; but  a person  must  always,”  said  he,  “ ask  his  wife  whe- 
rf  “e  is  going  to  do  well  or  not.  She  ought  to  spin  for  him  four  hanks  a week,  and  get 
?■  a hank,  id.  more  than  they  get  in  Derry,  for  they  spin  finer  here.  No  labourer  here 
w 0 was  willing  to  work  has  ever  suffered,  from  want  of  employment.”  The  poorest  invariably 
marry  earliest,  having  nothing  to  lose ; the  farmers  are  more  prudent,  and  all  agreed  that  in 
proportion  as  a man  was  comfortably  circumstanced,  he  was  more  cautious  in  forming  such 
engagement. 
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Able-bodied 
out  op  Work. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Eorrett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 

Parishes  Coleraine 
and  Killowen. 
Bar.  Town  and 
Liberties  of  Cole- 


lnquiring 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Black,  farmer — Mr.  James  Caldwel,  churchwarden. — Dr.  Carson.— Rev 
roman-catholic  priest. — Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Edward  Gribbe  ' r‘®0GHEM^ 
Mr.  James  Giiibben,  churchwarden.— Rev.  E.  Harvey,  rector  of  Coleraine^ n °Pkeeper,'~ 

Samuel  Knox,  esq.,  mayor  of  Coleraine — Dr.  Lever Hugh  Lyle  ' e " at  ®DST0S~‘ 

Mark,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  protestant  curate  of  Coleraine— M~  J **  WlUu“ 
churchwarden.— Dr.  M'Neal,  dispensary  surgeon — Rev.  Mr.  Magill  roman  J*  M‘Kee' 
t> m_  o emu »«•  •»  ’ uu,‘“*-catHollc  Curate.— 


Mark,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  protestant  curate  of  Coleraine j 

churchwarden. — Dr.  M'Neal,  dispensary  surgeon Rev.  Mr.  Magil 

Rev.  Mr.  Silleto,  rector  of  Killowen — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  farmer. 

Fkom  June  to  August,  and  the  depth  of  winter,  are  the  periods  of  the  rear  at  M i 
a portion  of  the  labourers  are  out  of  work  ; most  of  them  live  on  potatoes  , 

planted  on  some  small  plot  of  ground  which  they  rent.  ^ b tliey  have 

If  the  family  do  not  rent  a plot  of  ground,  the  wife  and  children  beg  about  the 
hood;  and  a large  port.cn  of  the  rising  population  is  habituated  to  mendicancy  fc 

“fails  th“S?;6  Wer°  W°mCn  ^ S'irlS  belUg  dri™  t0 

No  cases  have  been  ever  known  of  able-bodied  persons  or  their  families 
Smite  0ffe”CeS  f°r  tlM  PurPose  of  bei“S  smt  ‘0  prison,  and  there  obtaining  fftl 
To  steal  potatoes  is  a common  practice. 

Those  out  of  work  obtain  provisions  on  credit,  from  farmers  principally;  and  in  such 
cases  the  puce  is  considerably  above  the  money  price  at  the  time  of  credit  bein*  taken 
^rVeenrCeSSe,d  at  SeSf10n?\the  credit  is  generally  repaid  in  the  course  of  a few 
months.  No  instance  is  known  of  a labourer  becoming  reckless  by  reason  of  debts  of  this 

The  wages  of  the  labourer  are  8 d.  with  diet,  and  10  d.  or  is.  without.  The  providence 
ot  the  labouring  classes  is  destroyed  by  the  constant  occurrence  of  destitution.  The  poorest 
marry  earliest.  Those  who  have  little  knowledge  of  comfort  are  so  reckless  as  to  contract 
improvident  marriages  ; but  those  who  have  always  been  well  off,  and  who  know  some 
comtort,  are  less  prone  to  marriage,  and  are  far  more  cautious. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Upper 
Cumber. 
Bar.  Tyrkecran. 


Blair,  farmer— Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  rector.  Upper  Cumber.— Rev.  Mr.  Burrows,  presby- 

tenan  minister— Mr.  R.  Campbell,  farmer,  30  acres Mr.  J.  Christie,  farmer,  21  acres.- 

Mr.  Craig,  agent  to  the  Fishmongers’  Company. — James  Divine,  farmer,  50  acres.— Edward 

Divine,  shoemaker— Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  farmer,  30  acres Dunn,  farmer,  120  acres,- 

Griffith,  clerk.  Mr.  IIandcock,  farmer,  27  acres. — Rev.  M.  Hayden,  rector  of  Lower 

Cumber — Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  roman-catholic  rector Mr.  Hunter,  churchwarden. 

M'Closky,  farmer,  eight  acres. — Thomas  M‘Givigan,  carpenter John  M'Ivor,  farmer,  eight 

acres — Andrew  Millar,  labourer — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar  man Charles  Mor- 

rxson,  farmer,  eight  acres.— William  Mullen,  labourer E.  O’Neil,  labourer.— James  Smith, 

farmer,  eight  acres. 


rom  November  to  March  none  but  those  hired  as  farm  servants  get  employment.  Not 
more  than  three  days’  work  in  the  week  is  obtained  on  an  average  during  the  year. 

1 worked,  said  Mullen,  “ from  November  to  March  for  6 d.  a day,  and  had  only  two 
mea  s in  the  day.  ’ Many  of  the  farmers  said  that  work  was  slack  m the  spring  months, 
not  because  there  was  nothing  to  be  done,  but  because  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  pay 
rn^ti  lab°urer_s>  and  had  bad  leases,  and  no  inducement  to  improve.  During  the  spring 
.Jf’v  -e  rf0re>  tb®  labourers  are  frequently  reduced  both  in  the  number  and  (if  it « 
possible)  in  the  quality  of  their  meals.  The  labourer  usually  holds  from  a quarter  of  an 
acre  to  an  acre  of  ground,  in  which  he  plants  potatoes,  in  order  to  maintain  him  dunng  the 
winter  months.  His  crop  generally  fails  in  summer  or  spring  months,  and  then,  unless  ra 
constant  employment,  he  is  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  having  no  resource  from  which 
ne  can  hope  for  assistance. 

Every  labourer  endeavours  to  hold  a small  patch  of  land,  to  maintain  himself  by  when 
out  ot  employment.  If  unable  to  accomplish  this,  he  either  gets  credit,  nnd  is  thus  involved 
deeply  m debt,  or  is  reduced  to  beg,  and  even  then  he  returns  to  work  when  he  can  get  it 
ne7ter  driven  by  distress  to  prostitution,  nor  were  any  instances  known  where 

husbands  had,  for  this  reason,  deserted  their  family. 

Potatoes  have  sometimes  been  stolen  in  hard  times,  to  relieve  immediate  destitution,  but 
very  few  offences  of  this  nature  have  been  committed.  Millar,  however,  said,  ‘I  nave 
heard  a man  declare,  when  he  was  in  great  distress,  that  he  wished  he  was  in  gaol,  for  then 
e would  be  fed,  at  least”  But  no  instance  was  known  where  persons  had  endeavour 
tor  this  reason  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  Very  few  thefts,  and  no  outrages,  have  been  commits 
owing;  to  destitution. 

fr  +rrlrs’  iW!len  out  of  work>  get  credit  in  the  country  from  the  farmers,  and  in  town 
from  the  hucksters;  2s.  on  a cwt.  of  meal  is  the  least  advance  that  is  paid,  and 
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Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


taken  by 
W.  Borrctt.Esq. 
by  Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 
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• f auentlv  given.  A large  advance  on  the  price  is  charged,  whatever  security 
?er  rtiven  ' I ofcKd 'the  other  day”  said  a MoW  « a decent  man’s  line  to  a huck- 
may  be  given.  , 3 g above  the  market  price  for  the  meal.”  The  usual  bargain  is, 

s,ter’, “wmarket  price  between  the  time  of  borrowing  and  that  of  repaying.  Very  high 
the  lughest  ^ d for  the  ioan  Qf  money.  ££  I have  known”  said  Morrison,  “ 24  s. 
mterestisai  ^ s for  a month.”  ££  There  is  a power  of  processes  for  these  bargains,”  Exatnina“ 

11  n “at  quarter  sessions;  the  huckster  and  farmer  almost  always  recover  wliat  c. 
said  Muue  , lend  without  good  security,  and  the  farmer  can  pay  himself  by  Jo 

they  lena>  , J them,  the  poor  man  is  kept  constantly  in  debt.”  . 

la\Toue  ortvo  instances  gentlemen  have  employed,  in  hard  times,  more  labourers  than  Par^Jg?  r 

^ri^^TCT^^id^Morrison,  ££  cannot  lay  by  anything ; he  can  hardly  make  the  two  Bar.  Tyrketran. 
, jn  the  year,  when  he  has  full  employment.” 

Tliprioorest  marry  the  earliest,  frequently  from  the  hope  of  having  children  to  assist  them 
• *1 W old  ao-e  ££  I have  often  heard  men  say,  that  he  who  grew  old  without  marrying,  would 
10  -f  in  the  end  ■ and  it  is  a common  remark,  that  they  are  better  off  who  have  children  to 

rue.u.  • them  —(M‘Ivor.) “ The  poor  think,”  said  Morrison,  ££  that  any  change  must 

tlie  jitter  ” Those  who  are  better  off,  look  for  a fortune,  and  the  farmers’  sons 
nlwavs  marry  later  than  the  labourer,  and  are  more  cautious.  Millar,  a beggar,  said, 

« A poor  man  ought  to  marry  young,  that  his  weans  may  be  able  to  assist  him  when  he 
orows  old.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


David  Cather,  esq.,  J.  v Mr.  Cole,  grocer.— Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon.— Mr.  Doherty, 

grocer.— Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent.— Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers.— Robert  Henry, 

court-keeper. Mr.  Hunter,  grocer. — Mr.  Lane,  solicitor. — Marcus  M£Causland,  esq.,  j p. 

—Samuel  M‘Coy,  small  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M‘Donough,  roman-catholic  curate.— Mr.  Moody, 
linen  draper. — Mr.  O’Hagan,  schoolmaster.— Rev.  Mr.  Olpiiert,  rector— Mr.  O’Neil,  baker.— 
Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister— Mr.  Proctor,  grocer— Rev.  Mr.  Steen,  presbyterian 
minister.— Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  farmer. 


Parish  Drumachosc, 
including  Town  of 
Newtown  Lima- 
vaddy. 

Bar.  Kenaught. 


From  June  to  August  a great  portion  of  the  labourers  are  out  of  work,  and  afterwards 
in  winter ; but  then  they  haye  plenty  of  potatoes,  generally  three  meals  of  them,  with  salt 
or  sometimes  a herring.  From  J line  to  August  they  have  but  one  meal  of  potatoes,  which, 
if  the  family  be  large,  is  often  very  scanty.  There  is  no  regular  fund  for  relieving  them. 

When  out  of  work  the  labourer  shuts  up  his  cottage  and  sends  his  family  to  beg,  some- 
times accompanying  them,  and  sometimes  not;  they  thus  become  habituated  to  mendi- 
cancy, and  sometimes  beg  even  at  home.  The  women  and  girls  are  never  driven  to  prosti- 
tution, though  in  the  country  many  “ tramping”  women  have  children  by  different  parents. 
Some  of  them  have  had  four  by  different  fathers,  but  chiefly  beggars.  Few  parents  or 
husbands  intend  to  desert  their  families,  but  many,  especially  of  late,  have  left  them  to  go 
in  searcli  of  work,  and  never  returned ; they  sometimes  send  for  their  families.  Henry 
Greer  knew  two  cases  of  total  desertion  in  two  years. 

No  distress  causes  them  to  commit  offences  to  be  sent  to  gaol.  Henry  Greer  knew  one 
man  who  was  driven,  through  destitution,  to  steal  some  potatoes  for  his  wife  and  family ; 
he  was  sent  to  gaol,  but  is  now  an  industrious  man,  caretaker  to  a gentleman  near  this,  and 
his  wife  and  children  bear  an  excellent  character.  No  misery,  in  99  cases  out  of  100,  leads 
them  to  commit  offences. 

They  rarely,  if  ever,  steal,  and  then  only  sufficient  of  potatoes  to  prevent  starvation. 
They  have  never  been  guilty  of  outrages  upon  person.  The  witnesses  all  agreed  that  a 
provision  for  the  poor  would  be  productive  of  much  good,  by  preventing  the  evils  resulting 
from  vagrancy. 

The  labourers  out  of  work  obtain  credit  from  the  farmers,  but  not  from  the  hucksters ; the 
usual  agreement  is,  that  they  should  pay  the  highest  intermediate  price  between  the  period 
of  obtaining  and  paying  for  the  provisions;  the  usual  difference  is  3d.  a bushel,  value  Is. 
Greer,  however,  when  out  of  work,  had  obtained  credit  from  many  gentlemen  round,  without 
any  advance  of  price,  but  this  is  attributable  to  the  excellence  of  his  character.  The  labourer 
general,  kept  much  in  debt,  and  rendered  reckless. 

No  labour-rate  has  ever  been  in  operation ; two  cases  only  were  known  where  persons  had 
employed  a greater  number  of  labourers  than  was  necessary ; many  even  in  times  of  scarcity 
turn  them  off  when  the  immediate  necessity  for  their  labour  is  over ; they  never  on  absentee 
estates  employ  more  than  are  absolutely  necessary.  _ ' 

Dne  or  two  cases  only  were  known  where  labourers  had  saved.  Mr.  O’Hagan  knew  one 
man,  with  a large  grown-up  family,  and  in  constant  employment,  who  had  saved. about  12  i., 
but  this  was  a very  rare  case.  Greer  never  knew  an  instance  of  a labourer  saving,  though 
he  thought  they  would  if  possible.  Mr.  Forrest  said,  “If  I were  to  fetch  in  a mechanic 
having  iod.,  and  another  Ravine-  2s.  pel-  day,  the  former,  though  not  perhaps  so  well. fed, 
would  have  as  good  a coat  on  his  back  as  the  latter.”  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  me- 
chanics were  more  improvident  and  drunken  than  labourers;  the  latter  are  not  improvident, 
but  cannot  save. 

who  saved  anything  are  always  more  cautious  and  later  in  marrying.  TFe^most 
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Parish  Drumachose, 
including  Town  of 
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Bar.  Kcnavg/tt. 


Parishes  Dungiven 
and  Banagner. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 
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destitute  marry  earliest,  as  they  cannot  be  worse  off.  The  vomer  Infant*,  r • 
marry,  because  he  thinks  himself  able  to  maintain  a wife,  and  has  no  'n^UCed  to 

Ulster  through  like  a mechanic.  A saving  man  is  always  most  cautious  preuticeship  to  g0 

Co.  Londonderry.  An  «penment  was  tried  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Tamlaght  Finlaean  M f , 

y years  a voluntary  contribution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  was  made  Th  ’ v fortllree 
holders  m the  parish  was  about  800;  the  number  of  subscribers  abont  Si  a oflwd- 
the  subscribers,  assembled  in  vestry,  agreed  to  assess  themselves  bv  anm.nl  A maJority  of 
succeedmg  very  well  for  two  years,  and  declining  during  the  third,  the  after 

failed  . I his  was  attributed  by  the  generality  of  the  witnesses  to  the  refusK1  utterly 
wealthier  farmers  to  contribute,  there  being  no  power  to  compel  them-  W °t.1Someof  the 
still  being  unwilling  to  refuse  relief  to  strimgc  beggars;  end  bTtoinefcw  l r “ ^ 

tire  distribution  of  the  money,  and  the  small  amount  of  the  subscriptions  ofthe  ^”2'®  » 
pared  to  their  means.  The  first  years’  subscription  was  175 1 ■ that  of  fl  “ pnby  com. 
m the  third  year  it  failed.  There  me  about  12  mendicants  in’  the pari*  M21- 

every  one  seen  there  during  its  continuance.  1 sl>  at  P^sent,  for 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— Doherty,  wandering  bcgger-Rcv.  Mr.  GrnsoN,  prcsbylcrian  clergyman 

farmer  50  acres Kim,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer— Mr.  Even  collector  of  on,,  , " 

Mic, nun.  M’Ciosmy,  farmer  eaacres._Mici.Aei  Mftanr,  farmer  la  acres._Mr.MMm7 
church  warden.— Henut  Moan, sou,  grocer-Anmmw  Mullen,  small  f,rraet  !et 
acres.  James  O l AOA. ' farmer  16  acres. O’Kane,  woollen  drsper.-Amuew  Quiclev 

‘ “re”-K"-  “oss’  rector  Michael  Ross,  esq.,  gentlemen  1 

Bryan  M‘Tague,  and  several  other  labourers. 

Jf.  B.  -The  small  farmers  in  this  district  all  Inborn  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  tile  „n 
and  feelings  of  both  classes. 

In  winter  from  November  to  March,  three-fourths  of  the  labourers  are  unemnloved 
and during the  three summer  months  at  least  half  are  out  of  work:  during  thisTeSG 
are  frequently  reduced  to  two  and  sometimes  to  one  scanty  meal  a day.  A workmwmaToJ ' 
to  have  four  pounds  of  potatoes  three  times  a day,  vie.  12  pounds  aklay,  or  three  pounds^f 
mea  , but  he  is  frequently  reduced  to  one  meal  of  three  pounds  of  potatoes  or  one  pound  of 

“si  L7Z±Z’°!'!h,s’ ect  ,‘'rough  a good  day’s  »«*■  wiL  he  *133,! 

nas  no  tund  fiom  which  he  can  obtain  any  assistance 

oalTfZI  7 1 d'id?n  m to  beg,  and  in  that  case  go  to  a disian 

Sioui  r?  88  f ?h?me-  thcy  wouW  half  starve  before  they  would  become  men. 
relief  tf  ib  *"«  0,VU,le?s  h their  abstinence  before  they  will  go  oat  and  ask 

takfthemsS  0l,?01'ta,!,ty  0 S'™g  'IP  mendicancy  they  do,  '■  hut  fefore  they  be- 

— (Wc5 1 ) to  1 heyllaT0  03t  Ulelr  llttlc  holdings,  and  can  never  make  head  again.” 

work ' illTe ' “ads.  ""'y.  if  “tor,  desert  them  intentionally,  but  often  go  to  Englimd  for 

work,  and  cannot  return  for  a long  time.  b 0 

mg/’— (J^1)drat,ler  halfstarve  themselves  than  beg,  and  any  begging  is  better  than  steal- 

aini-nm*n»  who  have  been  sent  to  gaol  for  trifling  offences  caused  by  destitution, almost 

can  rpm  ;r„'.?ai/ rn<^“st.n0us'  11,ey  w‘h  do  all  but  starve,  and  that  is  as  much  as  any  man 
can  require.  — (Irwin.)  J 

JZZrr^T-  are  known  .°^  their  stealing.  Potato  pits  constantly  in  their  power 
commit  m.t e ’ m veiJ  ra?e  ^stances.  The  most  destitute  have  never  been  known  to 

found  much  ^iemomhze^heioor.  IJurP0Se  °f  Preventing  starvation ; no  degree  of  distressis 

„ ™°,1laioure5  wh,eI1  oat  ,»ork,  obtain  credit  from  both  farmers  and  shopkeepm, 

£ bnnrffi  ?im  i ^ {lLrme™  who  are  in  the  liabit  of  employing  them.  When  meal  is  10s. 
bein?^  13  ^^ftly  obliged  to  pay  1 5s.,  mid  m some  cases,  from  fear  of 

it  }■— k f.  ,1  f°1 777’  * lc  fai'mera  first  nominally  sell  it  to  the  labourers,  and  then  buy 

does  likoA  half  price.  The  labourer  is  thu/kept  constantly  in  debt,  and  when  h. 

comfortable  k m°ney  ,S  °b  ‘ged  ‘°  eXpe”d  '*  in  Pay‘”B  off  arrears>  and  can  awerb' 

bomZZh'*  A tW°  Pe;son.s  uear  this  parish,  in  times  of  scarcity,  have  employed  more  la- 
vrnv  frrfmm^  y a **  ‘‘,me  “9"lr“>  for  the  sake  of  affording  relief;  but  the  custom  is 
X coMd  1 f genera,-.aad « never  known  on  absentee  estates, 
tive. A y by  a Pr°™10?  “gumst  toe  time  of  want,  even  when  without  destitute  rela- 
?hel'e  wfV“  ‘hli  fem,ly  two  or  three  grown-up  children,  who,  as  weE  as  the 
5,  a week  1 m u ™pIoy»>mt  A single  man  pe, blips,  in  constant  employment  at 
fnd  to  fk’  ™Shll9;by .ahttle.  A family  would  pay  8 d.  or  lOd.  a week  for  their  lodging, 
be  odrti  i a ■ °f  turf;  pototoes  might  average  from  2ri.  to  3d.  astone;  and, if  casualties 

hSeeflay  by  auy?™y  “PenSeS’  &C”  tiey  could  la  the  above-mentioned 

be^whT'-T"7/11®  earliest>'  but  tatotlynot  so  early  in  life  as  they  once  did,  having 
■ nronertvTe  r'Sd0”;,  by  e,xP“,en“-  E*ac«y  m proportion  to  a man’s  having  laid  aP  W 
property,  IS  his  cantion  about  marriage,  and  his  care  ■'  to  whom  he  will  trust  it.” 

the™'.7™d%X  fOT  °‘herS'  “d  C°”1”6 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Able-bodied 
out  of  Work. 


Holmes,  esq.,  J.  p-  and  agent  to  the  mercer’s  company — Tiiomas  M‘Cay,  farmer  of  13  Ulster 

cres.--DANiEL  Hunter,  grocer. Thompson,  grocer.— William  Anderson,  fanner  of  Co.  Londonderry. 

* ' jjeVi  jiodgers,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector,  j.  r. — Rev.  Mr.  

mSmmon,  presbyterian  minister.— Kennedy  M‘ Can,  schoolmaster.-Mr.  Adcock,  innkeeper.—  ^ 

Robert  Armstrong,  farmer  of  acres,  and  weaver.— Laurence  O'Regan,  farmer  of  20  acres.—  j0Sepli  Pollock,  Esq. 

Joseph  Irwin,  farmer  of  9 acres,  and  weaver.— Hugh  Hunter,  spirit  dealer M‘Crowley,  

farmer  of  10  acres.-JoHN  Adams—Mc.  Houston,  groccr.-JoiiN  Bradley,  journeyman  baicer.  . j™ ^ 
Bobmt  Lattohiik,  farmer  of  13  acros.-Mr.  Church,  surBeon. 

During  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August  work  is  very  scarce,  and  in  winter  from  Bars.  Lougldnskolin 
the  end  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March.  In  June  there  is  a little  employment  at  and  Coleraine,  half 
cutting  drying,  and  stacking  turf.  In  July  and  August  there  is  no  work,  many  then  go  Barony. 

over toEngland  or  Scotland,  where  the  harvest  is  early,  and  return  here  for  their  own  har-  

vest  time.  All  agreed  that  there  was  not  more  than  two  days’  employment  in  each  week 
at  agriculture;  during  the  remainder  of  the  week  they  weave,  “but  this,”  said  Mr.  Holmes, 

“is  a bad  combination,  they  frequently  say  to  me  when  they  return  to  their  loom,  that  tlioir 
“hand  is  put  out  for  weaving.”  In  winter  they  have  more  food  than  in  summer,  generally 
their  own  potatoes,  with  a salt  herring  or  some  leeks,  but  no  milk.— {Bradley.) 

They  usually  have  a little  patch  of  land,  or  the  use  of  it  for  manure.  “ If  thrown  on  the 
market”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “they  could  not  live  at  all.  In  summer  they  have  but  little 
potatoes  but  some  milk ; they  then  get  meal  and  give  their  labour  for  it  afterwai'ds,  (the 
highest  intermediate  price  between  the  time  of  getting  credit  and  the  time  of  paying  being 
the  usual  bargain.)” 

« Last  summer,”  said  Bradley,  “ when  potatoes  were  1 s.  6 d.  a bushel,  they  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  got  two  meals  a day  of  them.” 

In  July  the  potatoes  are  generally  10  d.  a bushel,  three  bushels  a week,  which  is  a small 
allowance  for  a family,  would  be  2s.  6 d.  a week  ; there  is  no  fund  that  affords  them  any 
assistance.  When  heads  of  families  are  out  of  work  it  is  very  common  for  the  wives  and 
children  to  beg,  not  however  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

Mr.  Holmes  had  little  doubt  tliaf  many  of  the  cottiers  when  out  of  work  went  begging. 

“ I have  met  them  myself;”  said  he,  “ going  to  Port  Stewart,  and  I knew  they  were 
.begging ; one  man  here  holds  three  acres,  and  pays  his  rent  very  badly  ; he  is  believed  to 
beg  and  to  steal,  but  the  children  do  not  beg.” 

All  agreed  that  the  practice  tended  greatly  to  increase  mendicancy. 

“ Begging,”  said  Mr.  M'Cammon,  “ is  decidedly  the  best  business.  I have  known  them 
able  to  sell  by  it,  every  night,  five  pounds  of  meal,  afid  heard  a man  in  the  county  of  Down, 
say  he  was  worth  18  s.  a week  by  begging.” 

“ Oh ! sir,”  said  Bradley,  “ the  beggars  had  a monopoly  of  it  then,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
opposition  in  the  trade  now.” 

All  agreed  that  the  girls  were  often  driven  by  distress  to  prostitution.  “ In  fact,”  said 
Mr.  M'Cammon,  “ there  are  but  very  few  of  them  who  are  not  prostitutes.” 

And  destitution  was  believed  by  all  to  be  the  most  common  cause  of  this. 

Bradley  says,  “ the  poor  would  all  but  starve ; they  would  live  on  half  a meal  a day 
before  they  beg,  much  less  before  they  would  steal.” 

Potato  pits  have  been  occasionally,  in  scarce  times,  opened  by  destitute  persons,  but  not 
since  Mr.  Holmes  came,  he  had  found  frequently  his  potato  pits  broken  open,  but  generally 
traced  it  to  thieving  rather  than  to  want.  . 

When  out  of  work  the  labourers  usually  get  credit,  4 s.  interest  in  the  1 1.  is  frequently 
given,  and  often  15  s.  is  given  for  meal  when  the  market  price  is  only  10s.,  and  the  credit 
six  months,  2 s.  in  the  cwt.  of  meal  is  generally  allowed.  The  dealers  purchase  it  in  November 
for  10  s.,  when  the  small  farmer  sells  it  to  make  up  his  rent,  and  sell  it  in  June  and  August 
for  12s.,  giving  credit  until  the  November  following.”  “ Character,”  said  Bradley,  “ deter- 
mines the  price ; an  honest  man  gets  it  at  12  s.,  others  have  to  pay  more.  A labourer  gets 
another  man  better  off  to  get  it  for  him.” 

Mr.  M'Cammon  says,  “The  labourer,  cottier  or  small  farmer,  is  very  seldom  indeed  out 
of  debt,  they  frequently  get  their  seed  one  year,  and  pay  for  it  the  next,  and  are  almost 
alleys  a year  in  debt.*’ 

Mr.  Holmes  and  Mr.  Waddy  have  employed  some  men  at  fencing,  and  a few  girls  at 
weeding,  when  they  did  not  require  it,  but  the  practice  is  very  uncommon.”  “ Absentees 
never  do  so,  they  have  no  feeling  for  the  country,”  said  Mr.  Waddy,  “ they  live  beyond  their 
means,  and  make  the  tenants  pay  for  it.”  A statement  in  which  all  present  concurred. 

John  Bindley  says,  “ The  poorest  class  marries  earliest ; they  frequently  have  to  borrow 
e money  to  pay  the  clergyman,  and  the  expenses  of  the  wedding  feast.  1 he  men  marry  at 
“mu  women  whenever  they  are  called  on.”  ■ 

they  have  no  providence  whatever,”  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “sometimes  indeed,  they  look  to 
a grown  up  family  as  a blessing,  at  least  they  allege  to  me  as  an  excuse  for  going  back  m 
men  rent,  that  they  have  a large  small  family;  the  parents,  and  especially  the  mothers, 
encourage  early  marriages,  especially  in  the  case  of  girls  who  cannot  earn  their  own  support 
y abour,  and  therefore  are  a burthen  to  their  parents ; they  havs  also  a look  out  for  their 
mjacter,  and  wish  to  have  them  settled ; all  depend  on  contingencies.” 
fem7,aVays,  “they  are  often  very  poor  when  they  marry,  but  generally  have  a small 
y before  their  distress  is  seen.”  . 

°-5*  3 0 4 “ Another 
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and  Coleraine,  half 
Barony. 
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“ Another  reason  for  their  marrying  so  early,”  said  Mr  Holme,  it  • 
actually  necessary  to  superintend  their  household,  so  much  so,  that  a wife’  ‘of  a w«»ii  is 
(if  she  holds  her  husband  s land)  without  her  husband,  than  the  husbmd  SI8®  °"  '*tb 
She  makes  a far  harder  bargam  than  ho  does;  the  men  often  excuse  ill  ‘ ut  the  »* 
rent  by  saying  they  have  not  a woman  to  look  after  the  house,  and  that  tLv’°'p,,nenl  of 
the  hands  of  strangers.”  ’ nac  ttleu  property  is  ^ 

" A widow,  holding  land  and  paying  a man  to  work  for  her,  pays  me  in 
than  a single  man.  A young  man  came  to  me  the  other  day  and  asked  m T y case  better 
he  was  only  19,  and  the  girl  18.  I endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  W 1 ^ ,,to  man7; 
a father  and  a mother  to  see  to  him  and  to  his  inopody  W 

Those  who  arc  better  off,  are  more  cautious,  they  can  support  their  child™  1 W0”"- 
Uierefore  are  not  so  anxious  to  get  rid  of  them  off'  their  hands.”— (Mr  Holme,  ?l  k®e>  Wl 

lhe  farmers  often  hang  back  to  obtain  a larger  portion  A rL 
fair  portion,  with  a bed,  a chest  of  drawers,  and  ‘a  wheel  A farmer  5«2SJUy  COnsidered  » 
money,  will  give  some,  and  if  not,  frequently  promises  or  gives  his  W]  flTl’ ifllehas 
as  tins  ; the  man,  on  the  other  hand,  is  expected  to  have  two  or  a portio11 

a good  weaver  or  tradesman.  All,  when  they  are  married  senamtP  • d’  0r  to  be 

get  a house  of  their  own.”— (Mr.  Holmes,  Bradley,  M‘Can.)  P‘  te  f their  Pareuts>  and 

vdent  witness  we  have  yet  examined  ; and  his  opinions,  as  comino-  to  m fehm  ‘"S 
one,  therefore,  free  from  party  prejudice,  appear  to  me  deserving  Sthe^SSS”’. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Magh'ra.  SA""Et  Aihl—James  Akdeusox.-J.  Bahclay,  .hop keeper— James  Chahjebs— Alemhim 

Town  of  Maglera.  su  “ ’ CS<1'~J-  ““if -~w-  Fouuesteu,  esq., ,. r.-Mr.  Hsu, it,  apothecary.- J.  mu-, 

n T Shopkeeper—: H.  schoolmaster— P.  M-KEmra—liev  0,™  „ v 

E,r.Z,i,gWto  M agirera  »„d  Tubbermore-A.  MlLLElt.-S.  Moons, 

shopkeeper.— D.  Scullion.— James  Smith — A.  Wilson.— E.  Wilson.— Rev.  Mr  V»pt 
protestant  curate.— Four  of  the  police,  and  several  labourers.  ' ’ 

of  ton  wlf  Vntohm,  tof' “S  fr°m  Marcl'  i «ason  m 

poorly  provided  for ; there  is  no  fund  tg&SSJS*?  “*  *"  " * ” 

there  arefm“tC  nstoesf  ""emPloyed  lab™>™  do  not  beg  through  the  neighbourhood; 
husbands-  7 mstan“s  wbere  ™»™,  with  families,  have  beeii  abandoned  by  thek 

t4°S  T**  ?'**''*  kOTda“°  la  iwtfto  gaol,  nor  hare 

In  the  country  the  fi,™*.  V/S  b'°m  destitution,  or  committed  outrages  upon  persons, 
rally  charge  on/fifih  If  ”,VG  credit,  tile  hucksters  seldom  do  so  now ; the  former  gece- 
1'“  ren<1y-m°noy  p™e ; the  debt  is  paid,  in  general,  cheerSly, 
amount,  and  inquires  if  it  is  fair?y  dum  ECSS'°U8  for  8“d' 11,11148 : tllc  ban'istcr  looks  “ 

or  und^tak^tmrm'et^Ih^f11!161180^  b'v':  work  ditching  and  draining,  which  they  reserve 
tov  are  wmS °f  tho  Bcas011’  w,lm  least  employment  is  to  be  proLed. 
Th  “Lores?  uenlS  ’.  aPP™  ™y  STate&l  toward!  these  gentlemen. 
fortabljB  seldom  mL-y?Sy.'ytleear  l°St;  farmere’  sons,  .and  those  who  are  reared  cora- 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Megherafd,.  ^AnraiLL'T”’  f‘rmef~G-  W'  Blathwaite,  esq.,  j.  r.-Mr.  Joint  Born,  farmer.-Mr. 

Bar.  lougLIZ  Mr  DuxoaJ  XT  sh„pkeeper._JoSIA„  Bevax,  esq.- 

S Duscax,  shopkeeper— Doctor  Evaks— Captain  Guaves,  j.  r— Mr.  Hixir—Mr.  Ed- 

waud  Hull,  shopkeeper.  Mr.  Little,  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Nevis,  r.  r— Doctor  Ssauxox.- 
r h°mas  hannon,  farmer.  Mr.  W illiam  Siiinglet,  farmer. — Andrew  Spotswood,  J-  *• 
p V.'  ‘ "IGG>  curate.— Rev.  T.  J.  Vesey,  rector.— Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister. 
— Police,  labourers,  &c. 

wo*R°tweLIIlb?lt0i,:March  “‘I16  Period  at  which  a portion  of  the  labourers  are  without 
S S bave  a Pa‘ch  of  potato-ground  planted,  on  the  produce  of  which  they 

as  in  the Tenth?  ™n‘erm™ths;  ‘hey  are  not  reduced  to  so  few  meals  in  these  months, 

recLvfassmtoe  * ^ ^ J',ly'  Thme  is  n0  reS"lar  fu"4  out  of  whch  ‘hey 
monS  wl?  m1dl  f1”6  in-the  months ; begging  is  not  so  common  in  the  winter 

neetoJ V h ‘ 1°*  18  be  °h‘™ad.  Indwidnals,  who  have  been  compelled  by 

Losed  Z ?TS  ™ iha  summer  months,  have  continued  it  afterwards  when  the  necessity 
S tl,»  c,  a „The  women  .and  girls  are  very  rarely  driven  to  prostitution.  When  work 
doned  bytheij husbmids?  mstances  111  the  Parish  of  -womeii,  having  families,  being  ahan- 
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, instance  of  able-bodied  persons,  or  their  families,  committing  offences  Able-bodied 

There  has  been^  ^e.  gent  to  prison,  in  order  that  they  might  obtain  food  and  shelter  out  of  Work. 

for  the  purpose  ° 

“'there  is  no  instance  known  of  persons  having  been  guilty  of  robberies,  with  a view  to  ^ 

l-  'nn-  themselves  from  destitution.  . _ . 

Kr2t““ery  common  in  the  country,  but  rare  m towns  Fanners  are  the  persons  a,millll— t 
r d t 50  per  cent,  above  the  market  price  is  frequently  charged ; 2s.  or  3s.  are  com-  c.  w.  Borreir,  Esq. 


applied  to;  » v ^ ice  of  one  hundred  weight  of  meal,  value  10  s.  Processes  for  such 
debt/  at  the  quarter  sessions,  are  discouraged  by  the  assistant  barrister,  who  reduces  the 


deDis,  a1-  w*v  u l • 1 Parish  Magherafelt. 

amount,  if  °a  labour-rate  has  ever  been  known,  and  county  works  have  been  generally  Bar.  Lovghinsholin. 


when  work  was  most  plentiful.  The  wages  of  the  labouring  people  could  not 
“TZ,  t0  iav  by  anything  ; but  they  suffer  more  from  the  occasional  high  price  of  pro- 
e? . ' . iL.  fpom  want  of  employment.  The  very  poorest  marry  tile  earliest ; it  is  a common 
borrow  money  in  <Ur  to  pay  the  licence.  The  only  requisite  then  .s  to  get  a 
V It  for  the  nio-ht.  The  clergy  are  not  often  consulted.  Farmers’  sons  are  observed  to 
bemuch  later  md  more  considerate  in  their  marriages  than  labourers. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Alexander,  farmer  of  130  acres.— Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Institution.  — — - - 

_Sev  A.  Boyd,  curate  in  cathedral— John  Dennis,  shoemaker— Hannah  Derlin,  gives 
lodging  to  beggars— John  Dermott,  small  farmer  and  labourer— John  Dogherty,  farmer,  Lmi£lde4v, 

seven  acres—  Gallagher,  bangbeggar—  Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer— Key.  ^ an(1  L|, 

Georoe  Hay,  presbyterian  minister— John  Keeler,  publican— Thomas  Lyons,  decayed  be,tieso)- 


farmer. Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  guardian  of  deserted  children.— Rev.  William  M'Clure,  moderator 

of  the  Synod  of  Ulster.— Jane  M‘Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children.— Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Lougii-  - 

lin,  roman -catholic  bishop  of  Derry.—  Martin,  mason.— James  Murray,  working 

tailor.— Rev.  O’Kane,  roman-catholic  curate.— Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer.— 

Ramsay,  merchant.— Dr.  Regan. — Kitty  Rourke,  wife  of  a labourer,  obliged  to 

beg.— Ross  Smith,  esquire.— Christopher  Walsh,  labourer. 

Work  is  very  scarce  from,  the  middle  of  November  to  the  middle  of  March,  and  during 
the  three  summer  months  after  the  export  ceases.  The  labourers  agreed  in  stating,  that  half 
of  their  whole  number  were  constantly  out  ot  employment,  and  very  often  stdl  mote;  very 
many  of  the  tradesmen  are  without  work  during  at  least  one-third  of  the  year.  ‘ I know 
50,”  said  Gallagher,  “ like  myself,  who,  with  the  exception  of  employment  in  their  own 
garden,  or  in  harvest  time,  do  not  get  work  two  days  in  the  week.”  During  the  periods 
mentioned  above,  the  labourer  is  frequently  reduced  to  two,  and  sometimes  even  to  one 
scanty  meal  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  Mr.  Ltoss  Smith  said,  “From  November  to  March 
employment  is  very  general,  hut  during  the  three  summer  months  very  little  is  to  be  had  ; 
and  then  the  men  go  regularly  over  to  England  or  Scotland,  and  return  about  September : 
this  I know  to  be  the  case  about  my  father’s  distillery.  I do  not  believe  that  they  are  fre- 
quently reduced  in  the  number  of  their  meals,  but  that  on  many  occasions  they  do  not  get 
anything  but  potatoes.”  Mr.  O’Rean,  when  asked  his  opinion  on  this  point,  said,  ^ I do 
not  know;  they  would  not  tell  their  clergymen;  they  would  be  ashamed  to  do  so.  All 
agreed  that  though  in  the  town  employment  might  be  comparatively  general,  yet  in  the 
country  around  a very  large  proportion  oi‘  labourers  were  often  out.  of  work. 

The  wives  and  children  of  unemployed  labourers  frequently  beg.  When  Rorke  is  either 
unemployed  or  gets  but  little  for  his  labour,  say  G d.  a day,  which  he  often  works  tor,  his 
wife  and  six  children  must  beg,  in  order  to  support  themselves ; many  go  to  a friend,  or  sell 
their  beds  and  pawn  their  clothes,  to  avoid  begging.  , T 

In  general  the  wives  and  children  would  fast  before  they  would  go  out.  Mr.  Hay  said, 
that  “ few  residents,  but  many  strange  families,  begged  in  this  way ; they  generally  returned 
to  labour;  but,  no  doubt,  having  once  begged,  are  less  reluctant  to  do  so  afterwards. 

Prostitution  sometimes  arises  in  towns  from  distress ; they  “ cannot  starve,’  but  nothing 
can  compel  to  it  in  the  country.  Mr.  Hay  thought  prostitution  never  arose  from  want,  but 
almost  always  from  seduction  in  the  first  instance ; they  never  sink  so  low  at  once,  but  are 
driven  out  by  their  friends  and  compelled  to  it;  many,  when  out  of  work,  leave  their  wives 
and  children  on  the  Mendicity  to  go  in  search  of  employment;  few  of  these  return,  being 
generally  of  bad  character,  their  families  are  well  rid  of  them.  . 

None  have  ever  committed  offences  to  be  sent  to  prison,  except  the  “ walking  girls,  who 
break  a pane  sometimes.  Mr.  Hay  knew  several  act  thus,  and  who  were  in  prison,  and 
after  being  discharged  without  means  of  living,  wanted  to  get  back  again;  but  under 
the  improved  system,  silence  being  enforced,  and  stone-breaking  and  other  employmen  s 
introduced,  all  are  most  anxious  to  avoid  it;  only  17  persons  are  now  confined  tor  trial 
withm  four  months.  , 

Paupers  do  not  steal;-  but  housekeepers,  through  fear  of  starvation,  have  been  known  to 
open  potato  pits;  this  is  very  rare,  and  only  occurs  in  hard  seasons.  No  outrages  have 
occurred  from  want  here.  • •. ' 

A cottier  would  never  get  credit  unless  by  giving  good  security;  many  poor  women  said, 
“^got  provisions  at  market  price,  but  out  of  town  the  price  is  considerably  advanced. 


derry. 
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Able-bodied 
out  ok  Work. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
Joseph  Pollock,  Esq. 
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John  Dennott  often  knew  meal  sold  for  15s.,  the  market  nriee  t,  ' 
borrowed  5i.,  for  which  he  paid  6/.  in  six  mouths;  24s.  for  20s  was  f,™  10,!'  ’ > himself 
same  time,  and  good  security  required.  The  people  are  most' auxlni/l*''1  y S'vaiforfc 
so  that  many  live  on  one  meal  a day  to  do  so.  Dermott  would  sell  1,1  ° P?  debts, 
the  day.  “*  n,s  co"r  to  be  exact  i 

Neither  gentlemen  or  farmers  have  ever  employed  more  labourers  th™  tt, 
but  one  instance  was  recollected  where  a number  of  labourers  were  1? ml 
general  subscription  fund,  in  breaking  stones,  for  which  they  were  afterwFm  yed’  ?”*  °f  t 
grateful.  “ They  relieve  themselves  by  going  to  Scotland!”  b«t 

might  ouce  have  made  Is.  4 d.  or  Is.  (id.  a day,  but  now  not  more  thm'i  t i iA  Wearer 
constant  employment.  Porters  on  the  quay  get  from  Is.  to  is.  c>d  ■ lnhr,n«L  • J®  has  not 
lOrf.  to  Is.  None  could  lay  by  anything;  they  can  barelv  sunnm*  , , U1^rs  m town, from 
wife,  when  married  was  onfy  it,  JhiAf  2„!  atboura!SS  uTfe  *** 
nells  husband  m the  same  circumstance,  married  at  the  same  age  as  well 
who  was  a butcher.  In  all  cases  the  women  were  found  to  mtm/fron,  17  to  re  ll, D°wl> 
about  20,  and  all  extremely  poor;  many  marry  voiina  to  i.  it.  ' 0 the  men 
okl;  but  they  generally  safe*  no  cl, a J cau  Kr  fee  wo.^  t!tn 
said  Many  here  marry  at  13,  and  that  is  vvliat  makes  so  many  begvam  Ike  r’Fl 
children,  and  they  unable  to  support  them.”  In  towns  they  marrv  eurlv°itn.A  ■ fnl  ot 
together  m the  same  house ; but  all  agreed,  that  in  proportion  a/a  man  Hj8  ***< 
or  was  comfortable,  he  was  cautious  in  marrying. P ' .“JK 

marry  early,”  said  Brown;  the  lower  classe/say,  “ As LflTve T 
can  get  a marriage  cheap;”  so  that  a man  with  Us.  a week  is  more  liSLra 
a man  with  9s.  or  10,.  “ They  marry  in  the  country  earlier  than  in  town  “lid  £' o'?/” 
Mechanics  are  much  more  considerate  than  labourers.  said  Mr.  0 Rean. 

Mr.  M'CIure  and  others  agreed  in  thinking,  that  in  towns  the  men  married  later 

EESSS  S & bett“  °1{;  tat  that  «■—  *-*  — Si  XfflS 


See  Questions  Nos  5.  6.  and  9,  in  the  Supplement,  and  also  the  Addenda  . 
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Vagrancy. 

VAGRANCY.  11  Connaught. 

County  Galway. 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  Examinations  taken  by 

Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 

...  .ST  cu  /-•  t Ti  W.  T.  M'Cuhngh.  Esq. 

Borough es,  labourer. — Joseph  Botukrill,  servant  to  Mr.  St.  George. — John  Burke,  esq.  ° 1 

^°HIRev  J.  Fitzgerald,  roman-catholic  rector. — Dr.  Hartnett. — Dr.  Kelly. — James  Lynch,  Parish  Headford. 
labourer.— Rev.  J.  Mara,  protestant rector.— John  OTlagiieutt,  esq — John  Ryan,  labourer.—  Bar.  Clare. 

r J Mansergh  St.  George,  esq.,  Headfort  Castle. — Mr.  C.  Jamieson,  merchant. — Lawrence  . 

Toole,  carman.— Rev.  J.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 

„ rpHB  precise  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish  is  not  ascertainable ; I think,  however, 
that  it  is  rather  on  the  decrease ; I attribute  this  to  the  comparatively  few  county  of  Mayo 

labourers  who  now  go  to  England  for  work.” — (Mr.  St.  George) “ In  the  parish  of 

Killersa  there  are  not  twenty  regular  beggars  ; there  are  not  half  the  number  now  that  there 
was  about  ten  years  ago.  Six  or  seven  call  at  my  house  daily,  on  an  average,  to  get 

potatoes.” (Mr.  Burlcc.) “ Poverty  has  been  decreasing  these  last  twenty  years  ; last 

year  I think,  it  was  stationary,  owing  to  the  great  reduction  in  the  prices  of  agricultural 

produce.” — (Mr.  St.  George .) “ I think  that  the  comforts  of  the  people  are  increasing 

steadily,  though  slowly,  for  the  last  forty  years.” — (Mr.  Burke.) “ The  price  of  labour 

is  more  equalized  than  it  was,  and  there  is  not  so  great  an  inducement  to  emigrate  for  work 
as  there  was  formerly ; the  wives  and  children  of  those  who  left  home  in  search  of  work, 

used  invariably  to  leave  their  own  part  of  the  country  and  beg.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) 

“ There  is  a greater  quantity  of  agricultural  employment,  and  a greater  number  of  persons 
employed ; and,  though  the  price  of  labour  is  less  than  it  was  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  I 

think  there  is  more  general  comfort.” — ( Christopher  Jamison.) “There  is  more  tillage, 

and  the  land  being  better  tilled  now  than  it  used  to  he,  produces  more ; but  the  increase  of 
the  quantity  is  not  sufficient  to  make  amends  for  the  fall  in  the  prices;  and  only  that  we 
have  a good  landlord,  who  gives  an  abatement  in  the  rent,  wc  would  he  worse  off  than  we 

were  before.”—  (John  Burke.) “There  are  not  more  than  twenty  public  beggars  in  this 

town.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Walsh.) 

“The  greater  part  of  the  beggars,  who  are  residents  in  the  parish,  come  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  lake ; the  landlord  of  that  district  is  a non-resident ; they  can  obtain  little  or 

no  employment,  and  their  land  pays  a very  high  rent.” — (Mr.  Walsh.) “ In  proportion 

as  they  increase  the  quantity  of  tillage,  their  poverty  increases ; the  land  is  very  bad,  and 

they  are  not  able  to  procure  manure,  to  till  it  properly.” — (St.  George,) “ It  is  rough 

pasture  land,  and,  when  tilled,  becomes  exhausted  immediately,  but  their  poverty  is  so  great 

that  they  cannot  afford  to  consider  the  consequences  of  breaking  it  up.” — ( O’ Flaherty.) 

“ Many  of  the  families  who  reside  on  it  have  not  one  whole  blanket ; scarcely  any  of  them 

have  a second.” — (Walsh.) “ They  half  starve  themselves,  that  they  may  have  the  means 

of  paying  their  rent.  If  they  did  not  pay  it  the  land  would,  of  course,  he  taken  from  them, 
and  then  they  must  beg ; rather  than  do  which,  many  of  them  would  submit  to  almost  any 

privation.” — (Fitzgei-ald.) “ There  were  more  beggars  here  formerly,  hut  many  of  them 

having  got  employment,  are  now  tolerably  comfortable.” — (Chr.  Jamison.) “ Many  who 

are  snug  enough  in  winter,  must  walk  out  with  the  bag  on  their  back  in  summer.”— ( Thornton.) 

——“There  are  about  fifty  families  (who  are  ashamed  to  beg)  supported  by  their  neighbours 

during  the  summer.” — (Rev.  Mr.  Walsh.) “ Vagrants  are  more  numerous  after  seed  time, 

than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year,  because  at  that  time  the  men  leave  home  in  search  of 
work,  and  the  wives  and  families  go  out  to  beg.  There  are  some  resident  paupers,  but  the 
great  majority  come  from  a distance ; they  are  of  all  ages,  and  sexes,  hut  principally  women 
and  children,  because  the  men  generally  go  far  from  lioiue  to  procure  work.  Very  few  from 
tins  parish  go  to  beg  after  having  planted  their  potatoes ; the  wives  or  children  of  employed 
labourers  are  never  known  to  beg,  at  least  in  this  parish.  Mechanics  and  unemployed 
servants  are  often  reduced  to  beggary,  hut  very  few  of  the  cottier  tenants  of  this  place  are  ; 
when  they  are,  I am  sure  they  would  prefer  going  to  a strange  place,  where  they  would  not 
Vl  i °Wn  ’ SOme  who  when  old  and  infirm,  have  transferred  their  property  to  their 
children  have  been  obliged  to  adopt  a vagrant  life ; all  who  leave  this  parish  to  go  to 
England  to  work  take  what  will  bear  their  expenses  with  them  ; very  few  go,  and  those  who 

ahl  ^ ?°re  °n  sPeculation  than  from  necessity.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) “ There  are  some 

we-bodied  resident  beggars,  but  the  greater  number  are  strangers ; the  residents  are  from 

e part  of  the  parish  near  the  lake.”— (Mr.  Burhe.) “ The  strangers  are  generally  from 

e mountainous  and  country  districts  of  Mayo.  The  principal  causes  of  vagrancy  are  the 
^wpnees  of  agricultural  produce,  and  the  minute  subdivision  of  land.’  — (Mr.  St.  George.) 

i ■ lhos®  a,ong  with  the  high  rents.”— (Mr.  Burhe.) They  are  all  ashamed  of 

i,  “pnj?’  ar*d  none  would  do  it  from  choice.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) “ None  would  beg  at 

wanf”  0^rc  10*ce>  but  they  would  go  to  strange  places  to  beg  when  they  were  really  m no 

am~\  • 'Lynch.} “If  the  children  of  vagrants  could  get  employment, they  would 

other  J i they  would  llire  at  fifteen  shillings  a year  rather  than  continue  begging,  when 
“ An  iVe,San?e  s'ze  ai)fi  strength  would  get  from  30  s.  to  40  s.” 
are  oftP , m i *ed  beggar  would  get  from  one  to  two  stones  of  potatoes  in  the  day,  and 
mav  n by  exerting  themselves,  to  procure  more  than  they  can  consume,  indeed  I 
and  t l6y  always  do  this,  for  they  are  generally  able  to  sell  some,  and  often  have  gold 

“enerailt  Sewed  UP  in  their  rags.  Some  receive  relief  from  passengers,  but  they  are 
° 0 5 y town  beggars,  rather  than  country  vagrants.  Beggars  get  very  little  meal ; there 
3 P 2 *s 
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1X0  Jor  inquiry 

VxiiBAK'V.  j^no^as  to  the  quantity,  but  generally  those  wllo  have  large  families  get  m, 

“ ,They  generally  pnrehase  clothes,  tobacco  and  soap  for  the  money  thPV  , 

•plus  of  their  collections.”— (Mr.  O’ Flaherty.) “They  doY  !ve  for  tlle 

ithes,  for  that  would  destroy  their  trade  anil  uniform  tu,.  , P»,ase  soori 


Connaught. 
County  Galway. 


Kxan.iuaf.ons  taken  by  c,lotbcs,  ,for  tliat  would  destroy  their  trade  and  uniform.  They  do 

<'rniieivTll„„«nt  T?.„  duiTUP'  t.hfMF  vaorjlicv  lv.it  ov.no.nl Ur  mennm  If  +;il  . J . 


icisDi^ens.Esq.  during  their  vagrancy,  but  generally  reserve  it  till  they  return  home  • T S«l°frnJdis® 
1.  M'Cullagh, Esq,  some  few  arc  induced  to  leave  home  and  beg  hoping  to  return  with  lar<>e  sums  of  d°Ubt 


Parish  Headfotd. 
Bar.  Clare. 


not  often  disS 

I,a,<!  »»  doubt  but 

knew  a woman  from  this  country  to  go  to  the  county  of  Kiikmmy  durinJTif  "!**  1 
potatoes  were  very  dear  there  and  very  cheap  here ; on  being  asked  whv  she  dhf  * ’*•* 
home,  where  potatoes  were  plenty,  she  answered,  * They  are  not  worth  IS,  • **%« 
they  are  so  cheap.’  I have  known  marry  who  have  returned  »»*, 


markets ; he  was  not  in  such  extreme  want  as  to  ’require'  the  produce  tfkKjSj  ft? 
support,  but  laid  out  the  amount  of  Ins  first,  summer's  tour,  nearly  t / to  \ ls 
sheep,  to  stock  his  father’s  holding;  though  I have  not’aseSS 
years  produce,  I believe  it  to  be  at  least  equal.  1 believe  this  is  not  uncomm™ ‘ • K 
usual  to  beg  under  tire  plea  of  being  in  scnrelr  of  work.  .11  : ,l“  «* 


ances,  are 


icg  under  the  plea  of  being  m search  of  work.  Dirty  clothes,  and  filthy  anlT 
often  assumed  by  professed  beggars,  especially  in  towns;  if  they  do  not  raSl 

sores,  they  certainly  maintain  them.— (Mr.  St.  George.) .«  Strangers  sometime  P djCe 

ceptions,  but  residents  do  not."_(Mr.  Jiuric.) >A  knew  many  Ssta'aces  of  pe  it 

tending  to  be  lame,  or  otherwise  disabled ; I saw  one  man  at  the  fair  of  Tuam  £ T./t 
hand  tied  up,  and  m a sling;  he  kept  it  so  the  whole  day,  but  in  the  teS 
dispute  with  a countryman,  who  struck  lnm  with  a stick ; on  being  struck,  he  iinmedia  elv 
drew  his  arm  from  the  slmg,  snatched  the  stick,  and  gave  the  countryman 

e™dtnteatmS'”_ 1 't1;  r“1LyillS>  forS“l  recommendations,  and  many  such 

expedients,  aie  resorted  to  by  a particular  species  of  beggars,  generally  called  ‘detavid 

ShsSu  if  "r2n°“i  1 nc'Icr  knew  of  Pers™'s  having  deaf  or  dumb  children,  hi 
refused  to  allow  then,  to  be  taken  to  an  asylum  for  those  so  afflicted ; but  I often  knew  tliem 

to  !"’d  **’  'Vithm“  ‘ SU‘HCiCnCy  °f  “ * 

“JL!WV(0,  frequently  known  vagrants  to  lead  a dissolute  life,  but  it  is  not  by  any  me.m 
geneial;  they  arc  very  seldom  concerned  in  outrage,  and  never  (to  my  know]  Idee)  in 
assassinations;  they  often  commit  small  thefts,  or  rather  pilferings  ; but  imver  robbedelto 
any  extent.  The  agricultural  vagrant  who  is  in  search  of  work  wimld  gladly  emigrate  • tat 
I b.,vk°  kSSC<1  b.eg=“r  "roul,‘?  ,"ot-  1“  tlus  l,llnsh  vagrants  never  borrow  or  hire  eliifdrea ; tot 

vagiInttrs‘"-(MT,s“  Georye)  W"S  * U'‘'ir  mlder  lhe 

to  ‘.llnkrr.it"f,"'  » f“  of  (*caih  trom  starvation,  nor  do  I believe  that  one  ever  tool  piste 
hqflnec/'nvl  *'  10-V®  1 PI?0?  !‘LV(r  c°ntraetod  diseases,  such  as  low  typhus  fevers,  from  the 
badness  and  scarc.ty  of  their  food,  of  which  they  eventually  died.” 

?Di^Ana+i  i lcd  m.an  c,°,uId  not  collcct  ®s  much  by  begging  as  he  would  earn  by  his 
Jm.  C/  r?Ug  1 ,a  ™blc  wretched-looking  object  might ' collect  much  more 
(fViiliatn  Ktyg9)^ T*C  vagrunt  is  il  great  deal  better  fed  than  the  labourer.”- 

Wlicn  giving  potatoes,  the  character  of  the  applicant  is  never  inquired  into ; but  if  giving 
caut,on  w?uld  bc  «sed.  I do  not  think  the.  prevalence  of  private  charity  is 
SMal  t0  !hc  moral?  of  tlle  labouring  classes  ; there  arc  many  whom  it  would  be  irnpos- 
wniti1  !teady  mode  of  llfc;  but  I think  the  great  majority  of  able-bodied  men 

T c£!r i I 1 0pt  lt;  veryTfew  become  vagrants  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers; 

1 .ah“os*  ?ay  *0I*e ; 1 kllew  onlY  one  instance  of  a vagrant  refusing  work  when 

,i  _ i 1,m;  , ^r*  ^orge.) “ An  able-bodied  man  would  work  for  his  food  rather 

than  beg  ; I have  known  many  do  so  in  scarce  seasons.”— (Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald.) 
u tuIW  1S  never  refdsed  lod.gi“g  by  the  poor  cottier  or  householder  ”-(Mr..Me.H- 
, • g'lven  generally  consists  of  potatoes  at  Christmas,  or  in  case  of  sickness,  a little 
S0.mf‘mGS ,pven;  and  at  fairs  and  markets  small  coin  by  those  in  better  circum- 

K biod.lv  wT11-1!  Is  gflerally  glven  t0  the  beggars.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) “ I think  it 

Wr°  JUo.lC,al-t0  !he  Poor  t0  Slve  lodging  to  beggars;  it  causes  dirt,  and  brings  on 

« ofte“  circulate  false  reports,  and  excite  rebellious  feelings.”- (Mr.  O’ Flaherty.) 

' erR  ,a  ways  prefer  giving  food,  because  there  is  no  coin  of  so  low  a value  as  to 


:rrVaP°tat0e,>  and  be<;ause  they  always  have  plenty  of  potatoes,  and  often  have  no 
always  prefer  money,  for  they  take  the  raw  potatoe  only  with  the  view  of 

converting  it  into  money.”— (Mr.  St.  George.) 

n °ivmg  alms  they  do  not  limit  themselves  to  any  certain  quantity;  when  pota 
:,  they  give  two  or  three,  when  plenty,  ten  nr  twnlvo  Kina. \ “ 


“ In 
scarce, 


:toes  are 


„■  r — “ie  shopkeepers,  i wouia  ratner  cuviub  «u*«» 

numbei  than  take  the  entire  support  of  a smaller  number.”— (Mr.  James  Lynch.) 

■ ll  l suPPort. of  tIle  vagrant  falls  principally  on  the  small  farmer  and  shopkeeper,  though 
all  classes  contribute  something;  the  farmer  and  shopkeeper  arc  more  open  to  the  vagrant 

than  the  richer  classes  are.”— (Mr.  St.  George.) “ The  beggar  calls  oftener  at  the  poor 

^V«^h°US«  mu”  at.tlle.nch  “an’s,  and  is  oftener  sent  away  empty  by  the  rich.”— (Wtlham 
jTh-K  77  s sive  rather  to  certain  known  objects  than  to  common  vagrants. 

• ^ty-J  ihe  poorer  classes  give  away  more,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than^c 
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■ ,i  The  charity  of  the  richer  classes  is  exerted  more  in  employing  more  workmen  than 

T'ch  d0' ujre  than  in  giving  alms.”— (Mr.  St.  George.) “ The  poor  give  ten  times  as 

they,  rn  \,)P  -ich  in  proportion  to  their  means.” — (Dr.  Kelly.) “ Persons  renting  only  one 

mUC  and  even  day  labourers,  give  relief  to  the  beggar,  if  they  have  it.”— (Mr.  St.  George.) 

A beo'^ar  often  collects  more  than  he  requires  for  his  support ; but  this  never  leads  to  a 
, rim  visions,  as  they  always  sell  the  surplus,  generally  to  poor  persons  who  have  a 

« ™ i”  * provisions.”— (]\ir.  St.  (/^—'‘Persons  have,  I 

‘ j.  „ 0^gn  given  away  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  so  much  as  to  leave  themselves  after- 

ards  in  want.” (Mr.  St.  George .) — “ I have  known  poor  persons  who  were  buying  provi- 

sions to  give  more  away  than  the  persons  from  whom  they  bought.” — (Mr.  James  Lynch.) 

" ((  j COnSider  that  I would  be  in  greater  want  if  I gave  none  away  than  if  I gave  a great 
deal  away  for  I think  charity  never  shortens  the  quantity.” — {William  King.) — — I believe 
the  feeling  of-  charity  to  cause  a wasteful  and  irregular  expenditure  of  what  might  otherwise 

cro  to  add°to  the  comforts  of  the  labourer.” — (Mr.  St.  George .) “ If  a meal  was  going  on, 

and  a beggar  called,  you  would  never  miss  what  you  would  give  away.  I gave  away,  myself, 
cart  of  the  cake  made  of  a quart  of  meal  to  a beggarman,  and  at  the  time  I had  no  more 
victuals  in  my  house,  nor  the  hope  of  getting  it  to  earn  the  next  day ; but  I hoped  that  as 

God  cave  it  to  me  that  day  he  would  some  more  the  next  day.” — (William  King.) “ The 

shopkeepers  and  farmers  would  object  to  the  payment  of  a regular  sum,  even  though  small ; 
and  say  they  did  not  feel  the  small  outgoings  of  provisions,  &c.,  which  they  now  give  towards 
the  support  of  the  poor.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) 

“ Relief  is  sometimes  given  lest  the  person  applying  might  be  suffering  from  hunger ; it  is 
often  extorted  by  importunity,  but  is  generally  given  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  country.” 

(Mr.  St.  George.)- “ When  I give  I do  so  for  the  good  of  my  soul,  the  honour  of  God,  and 

for  their  benefit.  When  you  say  there  is  nothing  for  them,  they  will  go  away,  except  the 

sturdy  beggars.” — ( William  King.) “ l think  that  religious  feelings  would  induce  many 

to  relieve  a beggar,  even  at  the  door  of  a poor-house ; I believe  fear  of  violence  from  the 

applicant  never  causes  any  to  give.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) “ I would  not  give  to  those 

who  they  say  have  the  money,  or  to  any  one  who  was  not  in  want.” — ( William  King.) 

“ I am  sure  many  give  through  fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) 

“ Diseases  are  often  spread  by  giving  lodging  to  vagrants,  particularly  typhus  fevers  and 
itch,  and,  I believe,  scrofula,  which  is  very  prevalent  here.  In  my  opinion  this  system  is 
very  injurious  to  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, for  a tenant  of  a cottage  and  garden,  suppose  on  the  side  of  the  road,  let  his  intentions 
be  ever  so  good,  to  keep  it  m that  state  of  neatness  and  order  which  he  ought,  if  the  beggar 
and  his  family,  with  his  bag  and  all  the  attendant  vermin,  are  to  be  admitted,  almost  as  of 
a right,  to  his  meals ; if  they  can  come  as  they  do  and  almost  demand  a lodging  for  the 
night,  and  with  all  their  habits  of  idleness  and  love  of  gossip,  and  what  they  call  * strange 
news,’  mingle  with  his  family  circle,  and  curl  themselves  up  in  a corner  to  sleep.  Inde- 
pendent of  any  vice  that  may  he  disseminated,  there  is  an  irregularity  and  want  of  decency 
that  is  calculated  to  injure  the  morals  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  in  the  highest 

degree,  and  this  is  one  of  the  worst  features  in  the  state  of  vagrancy.” — (Mr.  St.  George.) 

“ 1 knew  many  persons  who  were  once  obliged  to  beg,  and  are  now  industrious  and 
doing  well.”—  ( William  King.)——'1  I have  known  some  instances,  but  not  many.” — 
(Mr.  St.  George.) 

“ There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  for  vagrancy;  but  if  a vagrant  is  known  to  be  guilty  of 
stealing,  he  is  drummed  out  of  town,  and  scarcely  ever  known  to  return.  Rigorous  laws 
against  vagrancy  could  never  be  enforced  while  a possibility  of  a person  starving  existed ; 
the  donors  never  will  have  recourse  to  such  measures  unless  there  be  some  provision  made 
for  the  destitute,  then  their  repugnance  to  the  forcible  suppression  of  vagrancy  will  be 
entirely  removed.  Outrages  cannot  be  accounted  tlie  immediate  results  of  destitution ; 
I never  knew  an  instance  in  which  it  could ; nor  do  I believe  one  instance  ever  was  known 
m Ireland.” 

“ There  is  no  mendicity  or  house  of  industry  in  this  part  of  the  country.  In  my  opinion 
mendicants  would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  one,  and  from  my  knowledge  of  the  country, 
nothing  but  absolute  starvation  would  drive  them  into  such  an  institution.”1 — (Mr.  St.  George.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Andrew  Barrett,  farmer.— Patrick  Cassidy,  schoolmaster.— John  Coy,  small  farmer.— 
obert  D’ARCY,esq. — Mr.  Richard  Gloster,  shop-keeper. — Michael  Grady,  mason. — John 
Griffin,  weaver.— Martin  Kenny,  labourer.— John  Lally,  nailer.— Peter  Leonard,  weaver. 
—TerS}jce  Lougiilin,  beggar.— Mr.  Mahon,  farmer.— James  Mac  Tigiie,  baker.— Rev.  Pat- 
rick Mullins, catholic  rector. — William  Rossis,  esq.,  Carraminna. — John Siiarpe,  carpenter. 
— P.  Shaughnrssy,  esq. — John  Shaughnessy,  small  farmer. — Michael  Smith,  small  farmer. 

fm'lLrRiGE  maJority  of  those  whose  support  is  derived  from  begging  are  wanderers  that  come 
istant  districts.  You  can  never  recognize  a face  amongst  them ; all  ard  utter  strangers 
eivbi a?  i at  ones  door ; so  that  whatever  may  be  the  evu  of  encouraging  vagrancy,  by 
nf  „ ? t0 1 those  whose  characters  are  altogether  unknown,  there  is  no  alternative  left  but  that 
Rot  relieving  at  alb 

noun  6 ^r®a*er  number  of  strolling  beggars  come  from  the  estates  of  absentee  proprietors  ; 
with  kindne1  fl’°m  properties  where  the  landlord  is  resident,  or  where  the  tenantry  are  treated 


Vagrancy. 

Connaught. 
County  Galway. 

Examinations  token  fay 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M‘Cullagh,  Esq. 

Parish  Headford. 
Bar.  Clare. 


Parish  Kilcrecst. 
Bar.  Dunkellin  and 
Loughrea. 
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F rands  Diggeus,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq. 
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inquiring 


From  the  estates  of  the  Marquis  of  Clanriearde  (to  whom  I am  agent)  or  from 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  one  single  tenant  or  tenant’s  family  who  goes  out  to^  0Wn’  ^ 
there  are  many  in  great  want  in  this,  and  1 fear  in  most  other  parishes,  who  seldon  ^ ^ 
ask  alms,  who  would  endure  almost  any  degree  of  suffering  rather  than  disgrace  th°*  TeC 
by  doing  so.  These  ought  either  to  lie  relieved  in  their  own  houses  or  when  they  be 
are  many  of  the  higher  classes  (I  speak  generally,)  who,  from  a wish  to  discount/”^ 
vagrancy,  will  not  give  in  the  one  way,  and  I do  not  know  of  their  giving  in  the  oth 
I do  not  say  that  they  do  not  give  at  all,  for  1 cannot  possibly  tell. — (D’Arcy.)  61  ’ ^ 

I cannot  say  what  the  exact  number  of  vagrants  is ; they  are  chiefly  strangers  • I d 
know  the  faces  of  more  than  three  or  four.  Five  or  six  families  call  every  day  in  summ°  T* 
relief;  not  more  than  two  or  three,  families  call  in  winter. — (Captain  Rogm.)  er  or 

My  servant  counted  120  beggars  who  called  at  my  house  in  one  day. — (Mr.  D’Arcv) 

I think  there  is  no  increase  of  vagrancy,  the  numbers  are  much  the  same;  in  summ 
there  is  generally  an  increase;  but  they  decrease  again  in  winter.  — (Captain Rogers ) * 

I resided  in  the  parish  for  the  last  seven  years.  Comparatively  speaking,  there  are  it  t 
many  native  mendicants ; there  is  a decided  increase ; the  numbers  are  (neater  bv  at  lea-t 
one-third ; there  is  an  equal  increase  in  the  residents  and  strangers.  General  poverty  is  much 
increased,  and  there  are  many  householders  worse  off  than  the  mendicants. — (Mr.  Mullens) 

From  20  to  50  persons  call  everyday  at  my  house;  more  call  in  summer  than  in  winter- 
there  is  no  increase  of  numbers.  Do  not  see  any  increase  of  poverty,  except  what  was  caused 
by  the  fall  ingrain.  It  caused  much  additional  distress.  I would  not  say  there  is  one- 
fourth  move  distress  than  there  was. — ( Richard  Gloster.) 

Twice  the  number  are  obliged  to  beg  now  that  were  seven  years  ago. — ( Sharpe .) 

For  every  ten  who  lived  by  charity  in  my  own  village  seven  yearn  ago,  there  are  20  now.— 
{Smyth.) 

Poverty  is  of  course  more  general,  for  the  markets  are  low,  and  there  is  no  reduction  in  the 
rents.  The  labourers  are  half  idle.  The  fall  of  the  markets  left  the  farmers  unable  to  em- 
ploy them. — {Griffin.) 

They  pay  high  rents  for  holdings,  which,  if  they  had  them  for  nothing,  would  not  support 
them. — {D'Arcy.) 

When  you  ask  them  why  they  beg,  they  will  answer,  “ We  were  turned  out  into  hogs  and 
swamps,  and  when  we  had  reclaimed  our  little  spots,  wo  were  sent  in  further,  till  we  were 
beggared  at  last,  else  we  would  be  now  comfortable.” — {Barrett.) 

The  wives  and  children  of  unemployed  labourers  beg  sometimes ; while  the  labourer  is  in 
work  they  never  do. — {Mullins.) 

The  wives  and  families  of  cottiers  often  leave  home  after  the  potatoes  are  set,  and  beg  in 
other  counties.  It  is  a common  thing  to  say,  “ Your  own  potatoes  are  now  fit  for  use,  you 
ought  to  go  home;”  to  which  they  generally  answer,  that  they  hope  to  return  shortly.— 
{Cassidy.) 

Most  of  the  vagrants  are  from  the  county  M ayo,  and  the  upper  part  of  this  county ; they 
are  generally  the  tenants  of  absentee  landlords. — {JJ'Arcy.) 

When  the  children  of  beggars  come  to  the  years  of  discretion,  they  give  up  begging  and 
turn  to  industry.-—  {Cassidy.)] 

They  arc  forced  into  industry  when  able  to  work ; they  will  no  longer  be  relieved  by  the 
people. — {Mullins.) 

Nothing  but  dire  necessity  causes  any  one  to  beg. — {Cassidy.) 

An  able-bodied  man  would  get  six  times  more  than  he  could  consume. — {Barrett.) 

A good  many  conic  from  Loughrea,  and  beg  about  th  is  place ; they  are  chiefly  women  and 
children  ; they  collect  six  times  as  much  as  would  support  them. — {Rogers.) 

They  sell  the  surplus ; if  they  did  not,  what,  would  pay  the  rent  of  a cabin  in  town,  or  what 
would  put  clothes  on  them? — (Mahon.) 

There  are  many  who  only  beg,  while  they  are  actually  suffering  from  want,  and  who,  the 
moment  they  can  obtain  other  means  of  support,  cease  from  being  a burthen  upon  the  chanty 
of  others. 


In  the  course,  of  last  summer  a poor  woman  used  to  beg  in  this  neighbourhood  for  several 
weeks  ; she  had  left  her  home,  which  was  near  Ballinakill,  nine  or  ten  miles  from  this  place. 
Once  every  week  she  used  to  meet  some  of  her  family  in  Loughrea,  and  I have  reason  to 
know  that  she  was  never  able  to  save  more  out  of  her  hard  earnings  than  3d.  a week ; bu 
what  she  could  she  gave  to  them.  I have  seen  her  more  than  once  weep  bitterly  when  s e 
spoke  of  her  children,  and  thought  of  the  condition  to  which  she  was  reduced ; yet,  poor  as 
she  was,  I saw  her  divide  half  a stone  of  potatoes,  that  a neighbour  gave  her,  with  a poor 
creature  that  was  more  destitute  than  herself.  As  soon  as  the  provision  came  in  she  ceased 
begging  ; but  after  a week’s  absence  she  came  back,  not  to  beg,  but  to  get  2d.  the  price  ola 
single  stone  of  potatoes  which  was  due  to  her.  She  neither  asked  nor  received  any  thing  m 
the  village,  and  went  back  to  her  home  the  same  day.— {Cassidy.)  , v 

Some  of  them  buy  a little  tea  and  sugar,  and  the  fair  beggars  buy  whiskey.— (Shauglmesty 
It  is  not  unusual  for  fair  beggars  to  wear  a coat,  the  sleeve  of  which  is  composed  or  -o 
rags  stitched  together,  when  they  have  a comfortable  one  in  their  bag,  or  very  proba  y 
inside  it  on  their  back. — {Shavghnessy.)  r 

They  frequently  assume  the  appearance  of  being  crippled  or  maimed  for  the  purpose  o 
exciting  pity ; none  do  it  but  the  fair  beggars.— ( Mullins.)  , ,uoW 

I here  is  one  man  who  goes  about  from  fair  to  fair,  with  his  arm  bandaged  from  tne  ei 
down,  and,  though  you  would  think  by  looking  at  him  that  he  could  scarcely  move  it,  m 
is  not  a man  in  the  room  can  use  the  two  arms  better  than  he.  He  was  one  day  on 
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, Fnnis  where  he  had  a quarrel  with  a policeman,  to  whom  he  gave  a sound  drubbing 
bridge  o ch  ^d  ]iunte(j  foin  0ff  the  bridge. — (Griffin.) That  man  gave  his  daughter 

/ f rtune  He  is  like  a king  over  tire  others,  and  the  people  say  lie  has  a tribute  from 
30  i ffhpm  I saw  him,  at  the  fair  of  Kilcreest,  take  off  the  bandage  in  a drunken  fit,  and  defy 

eaC1  °an  in  the  fair  to  try  him  at  the  stick. — (Mahon.) His  name  is  M‘Gan. — (Griffin.) 

any 111  man  about  2G,  attends  the  fairs  in  this  neighbourhood,  having  his  arm  bandaged 
’ die  same  way;  when  drunk  he  can  wheel  the  shillelagh  about  as  well  as  any  man ; he 
T0e '^barefooted  when  in  town,  but  when  out  of  town  he  wears  a good  pair  of  shoes. — 

^TWsciass  of  persons  often  are  relieved  through  fear  of  violence ; they  are  very  surly 
fellows  and  if  there  was  no  man  in  the  house  they  would  take  it  by  force. — (Mr.  Shaugh- 

7i<The  children  are  very  often  taught  to  practise  impositions.  I have  seen  three  batches  he- 
roine- to  one  family ; they  divide  that  they  might  procure  the  more.— (D'Arcy.) 

(Generally  speaking,  the  vagrants  are  better  off  than  the  labourers ; unless  a man  is  in 
constant  employment  and  has  a small  family,  he  is  worse  off  than  the  beggar ; for  if  the  beggar 

will  not  o-et  relief  in  one  place  he  is  sure  of  it  in  another. — (Kenny.) Notone  person  in 

the  parish  would  go  out  to  beg  if  they  could  get  employment.  There  are  some  out  already 
who^I  dare  say,  would  not  like  to  work,  they  are  so  long  unused  to  it;  but  like,  or  like  not, 
they  have  no  employment  to  get  .—(Mahon.) 

They  scarcely  ever  get  any  thing  but  potatoes,  we  cannot  afford  to  use  meal  ourselves ; 
such  as  are  well  off  sometimes  give  them  a little  buttermilk.— ( Griffin.) 

They  derive  their  support  chiefly  from  the  poor;  they  get  little  or  nothing  from  the  gentry. 

—(Mullins) The  gates  are  often  ordered  to  be  shut  against  them. — ( Shavghnessy .) The 

commissioners  asked  whether  any  thing  was  left  at  the  gate  for  them  t “ Yes,  the  order  to 

shut  them  out  is  left  for  them.” — (Cassidy.) The  poor  support  the  poor  ; the  middle  classes 

are  veiy  good,  but  the  rich  forget  them.— (Griffin.) Vagrants  get  much  more  relief  from 

the  poor  than  from  the  rich  ; the  farmers  give  to  them  as  fast  as  they  come. — (D'Arcy.) 

I hold  33  acres  of  mountain  land,  at  1 1.  an  acre ; I could  not  afford  half  nor  quarter  of  a 
stone  of  potatoes  and  keep  myself  safe. — (Buckley.) 

I five  a quarter  every  day ; 1 am  buying  potatoes. — (Lally.) We  never  make  any 

calculation  of  the  quantity  we  give. — (Buckley.) 

If  a person  was  so  close  as  to  give  none  away,  he  would  have  more  in  the  latter  end  of  the 
year  for  himself ; but  it  is  the  general  opinion,  that  whatever  is  given  in  charity  will  never 

be  missed. — (Griffin.) Even  the  man  who  is  buying  at  a dear  rate  would  divide  with  the 

beggar.  I saw  a beggar-woman  open  her  bag  and  give  some  potatoes  to  another  whom  she 

knew  to  be  in  want. — (Cassuhj. 1 know  many  to  be  in  want  in  the  latter  partol  the  year, 

who  gave  a good  deal  away  in  the  beginning  of  the  season. — (Shuughnessy.) 

When  we  give  alms  we  give  them  to  lay  a foundation  for  our  own  souls. — (Shavghnessy.) 

Some  give  alms  from  a natural  compassion  and  some  through  shame,  it  being  customary 
to  relieve  the  distressed. — (Mullins.) 

I give,  recollecting  that  I have  another  place  to  go  to,  where,  if  I give  alms,  I will  receive 
four-fold  reward. — (Griffin.) 

When  I give  alms  I am  actuated  by  a sense  of  gratitude  towards  my  Saviour,  who  gave  his 
life  as  a ransom  for  my  soul,  not  vainly  hoping  that  I am  perfonning  a meritorious  deed,  for 
“man’s  righteousness  is  but  as  filthy  rags,”  and  the  inspired  Apostle  writes,  “ though  I give 
all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor,  and  have  not  charity,  it  profiteth  me  nothing.” — (Cassidy.) 
— -Teasing,  importunate  beggars  are  not  liked,  and  get  very  little  encouragement. — 
(Mullins.) 

I have  seen  some  beggars  called  back  to  get  something,  because  they  went  away  without 

grumbling  when  told  they  had  nothing  to  get.— (Griffin.) 1 give  in  honour  of  God,  and 

I think  whatever  is  given  for  God’s  honour  will  turn  to  a good  account. — ( Barrett..) 

Diseases,  children’s  diseases,  such  as  small  pox,  measles,  hooping  cough,  &c.  are  fre- 
quently spread  in  a town  or  village  by  giving  lodgings  to  vagrants. — (Cassidy.) 

I never  knew  an  instance  of  a person’s  morals  being  corrupted  by  a vagrant. — (Griffin.) 

AH  the  witnesses  present  said  they  agreed  with  Griffin.  I am  afraid  that  many  female 
vagrants  are  ill  conducted,  but  I never  knew  one  of  them  to  interfere  in  political  subjects,  or 
^Y^hmg  of  that  nature. 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  telling  old  legendary  tales  ; I am  sure  they  are  not  the  means  of 
spreading  political  discontent. — (Mullins.) 

t am  73  years  of  age ; I was  able  to  work  a little  three  years  ago  ; I was  a labourer  and 
lva?  “Hdling  well  off,  for  I had  work  almost  every  day.  I live  in  town,  and  have  a cabin 
hr  Tk  a'quarter  ofground  from  Mr.  Pearse,  for  which  he  charges  me  no  rent;  my  wife  is 

m these  two  years  ; I have  one  unmarried  daughter  who  lives  with  me ; she  can  t earn 
enough  to  support  herself;  I go  about  amongst  my  neighbours  to  get  a sup  of  milk  or  a lock 
oi  potatoes;  I carry  a bag,  and  always  get  from  two  to  three  stone  at  a time;  I’d  get  more 
I wenTt  ^ because  ^ am  an  °*d  neighbour ; I was  never  refused  by  any  of  them  yet  that 


ifr.  Sorter  gives  me  ei.  mostly  every  week.  I scrape  a little  manure  up  every  year  am 
W neighkmrs  till  tire  spot  of  land  for  me.  I get  nothing  from  tire  rich  people,  except  from 
of™  Mr.  Chester.  I don't  go  far  from  home ; I am  nearly  naked ; I have  not  a tack 

I hnZkT=  but  what  Y°u  see  on  me,  and  would  be  ashamed  to  go  where  I am  not  -known 
the  c^othes  these  three  years;  did  not  wear  a shoe  since  last  Christmas;  this  is 

wPa,Tk  12  months  that  my  feet  knew  what  it  was  to  want  shoes  since  they  were  able  t< 
O’lJugMm.) 
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Patrick  Burke,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Damesfield— Owen  Clarke,  small  landholder— P 

..formerly  brazier,  now  a labourer.— Mr.  John  Gkruaghty,  shopkeeper Peter  J 'URICK  fox> 

—Redmond  Kelly,  mason.— Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  roman-catholic  rector— Antiio^V^^' 
esq.,  j.  p.,  Currariva— John  M'Donogii,  housekeeper— M.  M‘Doxooii,  labourer  Lt)'*’ 
M'Donooii,  farmer.— Denis  M'Guatii,  formerly  shopkeeper,  now  a \utcher  \t  , RD 
M'Kew.  under-atrent  to  Mr.  Martin. — Cant.  O’Fr  ahv»-i-v  ...  t *r*  Jobs 


‘ snopKccper,  now  a butcher -Mr  , 

under-agent  to  Mr.  Martin.— Cnpt.  0’Fi.mihmt,  j.  n.,  Lomonfield  -Gmui  (Vr 
. IIE11TV,  esq,  Lemonfieid.  John  Sivemev,  earpnntor.— Rev.  John  Wilsox,  protest, „t 

VAOitincv  cannot  be  said  to  exist  as  a practice  in  this  district,  thorn*  ntanv  nf  n, 
evils  with  which  it  is  elsewhere  interwoven  are  to  be  found  here  ■ and  while  in  u, 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Kirwan,  one  of  the  witnesses,  “ The  spirit  of  indnshv  7s  still  ol  ! 
tile  people,  and  it  is  a great  calumny  to  say  that  they  arc  idle the  peculiar  ciramtof* 
wlncli  characterize  this  little  known,  but  extensive  mid  important  district  .rnuTrT* 
warrant  a careful  and  detailed  inquiry,  and  although  “ a vagrant  is  seldom  seen  in 

bourhood,  except  some  chance  wanderer.”-(Dr.  JCinom.) The  parish  in  which  « Zt 

the  last  summer  loO  families  were  entirely  supported  by  the  gratuities  of  their  equals 
the  assistance  afforded  them  by  tile  gentry,”  appeared  to  furnish  a new  and  valuable  Md  S 
investigation  into  those  subjects  winch  hitherto,  under  a more  common  asnect  li,„ 2 
attention  Did  the  absence  of  vagrancy,  as  a jnofession,  denote  a XtaBrre of 2S 
m the  mode  of  living  that  the  humbler  classes  of  society  can  affiird,  or  ware  the  ,Ltiw 
:0f,the  Sr(T‘lt  mass  of  the  population  not  greater  where  beggary  is  unknown  £ 


where  it  is  known,  less  time  might  perhaps  have  been  deemed  sufficient  for  the  collection 
and  arrangement  of  the  following  evidence.  But  if  those  are  « destitute”  who  never  are 
able  to  procure  kitchen  of  any  kind  to  eat  with  the  food,”  which  “ is  sometimes  bad  and 
often  scanty;  and  that  the  exception  among  the  great  body  of  the  peasantry  to  such  nn 
vation  is  1 m 50  {J.  McDonough),  it  is  hoped  that  the  materials  of  the  subjoined  exami- 

tuBon  Wl1  f°Und  useful  as  a®“'d,ng  basis  for  further  inquiries  into  the  causes  of  desti- 

There  are  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  professional  beggars  in  this  parish : they  are 
principally  old  women  without  families.  One  only  is  a native  of  the  parish,  the  others 
reside  in  it  from  four  to  ten  years.  Occasionally  other  beggars  resort  here,  but  not  in  any 
numbers,  nor  for  any  long  period  ; hut  though  so  few  beg  from  door  to  door,  there  is  a vast 
number  in  probably  greater,  but  certainly  as  great,  distress  as  those  who  resort  to  street 
eSS,nS>  ut  who  arc  prevented  by  shame  or  pride  from  adopting  such  a means  of  sub- 
sis  ence.  >_ticet  beggars  receive  cpiite  sufficient  food  for  their  support,  and  even  the  means 
o piocurmg  tobacco  by  selling  the  surplus  of  the  potatoes  they  receive  from  the  villagers. 

have  not  known  any  of  these  beggars  to  be  in  worse  condition  at  any  time  than  thousands 
of  those  who  contribute  to  their  support  have  been,  and  are  likely  to  be,  in  seasons  of  partial 
or  geneia  scarcity.  1 have  nothing  to  complain  of  with  respect  to  their  habits.  I believe 
tnat  they  are  honest,  and  I have  not  known  or  heard  that  any  of  them  are  addicted  to  the 
use  of  ardent  spirits. 

There  is  no  charitable  fund  whatsoever  in  this  parish  for  the  relief  of  such  persons.  They 
a end  at  the  chapel  doors  on  days  of  divine  service,  and  also  at  funerals ; upon  such  occa- 
sions the  charitably  disposed  always  give  them  sonic  trifle.  1 have  no  probable  means  of 

nowmg  the  amount  thus  given.” — (Dr.  Kirwan). “The  amount  of  distress  is  much  greater 

now  than  it  was  ten  years  ago,  owing  to  the  increase  of  population,  without  any  corres- 
ponc  mg  increase  of  employment.  The  resident  gentry  give  some  employment ; but  there 
are  scarcely  any  other  sources  from  which  regular  work  can  he  obtained.  I hold  upwards  of 
+CreS  a , °'vn  hands,  and  employ  throughout  the  year  from  10  to  20  of  my 

wn  tenants,  who  hold  under  leases  at  the  rate  of  10  s.  an  acre.  On  my  own  property  alone 
re  are,  1 believe,  70  able-bodied  men,  residing  in  four  villages,*  who  would  all  willingly 
woric;  and  the  greater  part  of  these  are  unable  to  procure  employment.  One  extension  of 
i • befn  of  recent  years  lost  to  the  people  of  this  district,  by  the  discon- 
tinuance of  making  bye-roads  in  the  neighbourhood  by  the  Grand  Jury.  Another  cause  of 
and  increasing, dlstress  1S  the  loss  of  employment  for  women.  The  wives  used 
She  o ^ 0 Pay  the  rent,  by  the  produce  of  their  spinning  flax,  and  knitting  stockings- 


ok',,,;;  T , , ’ .y  tue  Ploouce  ot  tlieir  spinning  flax,  „ 

She  was  considered  a bad  wife  who  would  not  make  half  the  rent.”— (Captain  5’ Flaherty.) 

A woman  might  perhaps  still  earn  2d.  or  3d.  a day  : she  could  make  four  times  that 

+r(J-  WDoncmgh.) “Aye,  but  ‘before  now’  is  gon  e.”-(Fox.) As  an 

instance  of  the  increase  of  population,  I may  say  that  in  the  four  villages  before-mentioned 
only  tweh’e  yeoman  lived  in  the  year  1796.  'There  are  now  40  who  hold  under  leases,  and 


„(■  1 ■,  . 7 ,; > — — tiur.  u Jr  lancriy.) ^ne  vei_y 

of  loss  and  rum  to  the  smaller  holders  is  the  system  of  mountain  farms,  to  men  m the 
straitened  circumstances  of  those  who  constitute  a large  proportion  of  the  smallholders, 

such  osses  are  frequently  irrecoverable.  They  happen  every  week.— (Dr.  Kirwan.) 

one  struggling  industrious  man  named  Youghton,  who  had  but  one  cow:  she  was  killed  a 


j*  i-'1-'  • ° , * luuguwu,  who  nau  ouc  one  ouw.  , 

lew  weeks  since,  somewhere  among  the  mountains,  and  I do  not  believe  that  lie  can  pay  the 
rent  after  her  loss  .—{Fox.) Besides  the  usual  want  which  is  felt  during  the  summer 


* Townlands;  some  are  termed  working  villages. 
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expect  famine  next  season,  in  consequence  of  the  failure  of  Vaouancy. 

as  has  so  often  happened  before,  if  the  gentry  or  the  Government  

means  of  purchasing  meal,  each  man  must  hoist  10  bags  upon  Connaught. 

(Fox.) -There  are  not  above  six  who  live  by  regular  begging  County  Galway. 

■angers  are.  generally  discouraged,  they  do  no  good  while  they  . 

is  common  to  grant  tenures  of  three  or  four  years  at  a rent  that  Frai^isVii^iis.  Esq  ^ 
exceed  that  of  other  lands.  The  holding  consists  of  an  acre,  or  W.  T.  M'duilugh,  £sq. 

d,  and  a tract  of  mountain  or  uncut  bog  adjoining.  The  pbor  

f-  cture  tins  waste  muu  for  themselves,  and  then  the  landlords  turn  them  out,  add  their  Parish  Kilammin. 
‘nan^  tjie  es);ate,  and  put  them  into  another  part  of  the  mountain.  I have  known  them  Bar.  Moi/cullen. 

fuentlv  to  |,e  told  that  no  other  terms  would  be  given  to  them,  unless  they  chose  to  pay 

tlTfuH  rent  for  the  land  they  had  without  any  help  retained.  So  many  undertake  this,  for 
thev  would  sooner  go  under  the  rent  than  under  the  mountain  to  rack  themselves  again  and 

ao-a'in  after  the  perishing  they  got  before. — (Fox.) A man  named  Dowd  reclaimed  a small 

portion  of  land  on  which  he  was  a yearly  tenant.  When  he  began,  the  ground  all  round  him 
was  worth  nothino-  • but  he  has  now  got  into  the  middle  of  it.  He  has  made  many  improve- 
ments, and  put  a wall  round  bis  garden  ; and  if  he  does  not  pay  the  rent  that  they  choose  to 
fix  they  will  pitch  him  out  upon  the  station  they  have  showed  him.  He  is  now  a great 
mote  in  their  eyes,  because  their  business  is  done.  He  will  have  greens  for  his  dinner,  but 
the  landlords  must  have  the  advantage,  and  they  are  gathering  the  people  like  pigeons  to 

„et  some  of  the  crumbs  for  themselves. — (Fox.) There  is.  little  or  nothing  over  the  rent 

for  the  holder.  The  meat  and  the  marrow  go  to  the  landlord,  and  there  is  nothing  left  to  us 

but  the  picking  of  the  bones. — (Getragkly .) They  are  subject  to  constant  and  heavy 

losses  while  they  hold  the  mountain  farms.  The  cattle  that  they  cannot  afford  to  feed  in  the 
low  lands  are  sent  to  the  wild  pasture ; and  every  day  we  hear  of  some  of  them  being  lost  in 

the  clefts  or  boo-holes. — (Flanagan.) Many  come,  from  Roscommon  and  some  from  Mayo 

looking  for  work  into  other  parishes  of  this  barony.  I have  frequently  seen  them  in  batches 
of  six 'and  eight  on  their  way  to  England,  or  to  the  adjacent  counties,  seeking  for  employ- 
ment. They  are,  I believe,  relieved  by  the  way,  when  they  ask  assistance ; but  I do  not 
think  they  get  work  in  my  neighbourhood.  I can  only  account  for  the  immunity  this  par- 
ticular parish  possesses  from  such  intruders,  by  the  fact  that  this  is  not  the  passage  from  one 
county  to  another,  and  the  other  districts  are.  I should  say  that  scarcely  any  migrate  from 

any  part  of  Moycullen. — (Mr.  Bur! m.) Hundreds  of  small  holders  in  Connemara  and  the 

other  districts  around,  are  known  annually  to  plant  their  potatoes  and  go  out  with  their 
families  to  beg ; but  they  seldom  come  here,  and  none  go  from  ns  that  I am  acquainted 

with. — (J.  M‘Donogh.) There  is,  I think,  a spirit  of  independence  in  the  people,  that  at 

present  keeps  them  from  mendicancy ; hut  it  was  dearly  shown,  in  1880,  when  food  was 
given  to  all  that  wanted  it,  how  easily  this  feeling  may  be  destroyed,  and  how  difficult  it 
becomes  to  guard  against  endless  impositions.  Numbers  who  the  first  year  scorned  to  think 
of  such  relief,  in  the  second  asked  for  it,  and  the  third  year  fought  for  it. — (Dr.  Kirwan.) 

Some  of  those  alluded  to  were  2<>  acre  men,  and  they  were  amongst  the  foremost  and 

most  clamorous  in  demanding  what  all  believed  to  be  their  right. — (Mr.  Burke.) 

If  there  were  a house  of  industry  established  in  this  district,  with  the  inducements  of  good 
food  and  clothing  for  every  man  and  his  family  who  would  accept  it,  subject  to  the  regu- 
lations of  work  and  the  separation  of  those  of  different  age  and  sex,  great  numbers  would 
go  in.  The  man  who  can  afford  to  keep  five  or  six  cows  would,  I think,  be  willing  to  take 

it. — (Mr.  Burke.) There  are  not  many  of  my  tenants  who  would  accept  such  a provision  ; 

but  i am  satisfied  that  every  year  the  number  would  become  greater.  I remember  one 
respectable  man  who,  in  1824,  sold  all  his  cattle,  one.  after  another,  rather  than  take  relief 
from  the  public  funds ; but  he  would  take  it  now.  If  once  they  resort  to  such  means  for 

support  they  will  ever  afterwards  be  willing  to  do  so. — (Captain  O' Flaherty.) How  could 

the  farmers  afford  to  pay  the  tax  that  would  he  required  for  the  maintenance  of  such  an 
establishment  when,  for  miserable  weedy  stoney  ground,  they  are  paying  3 1.  per  acre,  and 
it  is  not  worth  that  to  any  man  ? But  the  birds  must  live  on  the  mountains  as  well  as  on 
other  lands. — ( Gerraghty.) 

I think  that  a parent,  when  sick  or  old,  would  receive  more  kindness  from  a son  or 
daughter,  than  in  a poorhouse ; the  people  would  be  very  kind  to  the  old  and  delicate  if  they 
had  it  in  their  power,  and  the  old  would  think  it  a hardship  to  be  separated  from  their 

mends. — (R.  M‘Donogk.) 1 think  it  would  hurry  them  to  death  to  be  away  from  their 

mends  when  sick. — (M‘Grath.) 1 think  one-half  of  the  people  would  be  elad  to  get 

Jeir  old  relatives  into  a poorhouse,  and  it  would  be  a good  place  for  them. — (Clarke.) 

ot  one  would  let  them  in  if  they  could  help  it. — (R.  M‘JDonogh.) 


months  in  every  yeai,uc» 
the  potato  crop ; and  then,  ■ 
vvjlluot  give  the  people  the 
his  shoulder,  and  go  heg.— 
i„  the  neighbourhood,  oti 

stay.— (Dr.  Kincan.) It 

inaV  in  itself  be  said  not  to  ■ 
it  niav  be  two,  of  arable  lan 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Burke— Patrick  Campbell,  labourer.— Rev.  Francis  Goghlan,  catholic  rector.— Mr.  J.  ■ ■ 

Doxnellan,  farmer— Thomas  Egan,  nurseryman.— Rev.  Mr.  Keating,  late  catholic  rector.—  Parish  Kii 
-Iajor  Kelly,  Longford  Lodge.  William  Killeen,  weaver. — George  Kirkaldy,  esq.,  Bar. Lont 

Heron  Brook— Mr.  Edward  Loverty,  fanner.— Thomas  Lowry,  farmer— Francis  Madden,  

mason — John  Mara,  farmer Michael  Monaghan,  esq.— Patrick  Moran,  householder— 

sues  O’Hara,  nurseryman. — Michael  Walsh. 

nnlVM  a resideut  in  the  parish  for  the  last  three  years  and  a half ; the  state  of  the  parish 
5 j worse.  hut  I am  sure  it  is  not  better.  I do  not  perceive  any  change  in  the  number 
3 Q of 
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of  vagrants;  the  greater  number  of  beggars  are  strangers  ; 1 would  sav  there 
third  more  strange  than  resident  beggars;  on  an  average  about  three  or  four  f'r  °Ut  °ne' 

r«»ur  id  in  , ramiiies  call  at 


my  house  every  day;  I believe  that  "two  of  the  four  are  idle  village  beo-o-ars ,Ies  ca"  at 
trade  of  it  ; I cannot  say  this  from  actual  knowledge,  but  they  bear  an  idle  S’l  • Iaa*Cea 

Examinations  taken  by  live  by  going  from  village  to  village.” — ( Kilhalday .) “ I have  lived  in  this  lra^t?r> 

**  years  i there  is  twice  as  much  poverty  among  the  labourers  now  as  there  w-,c  forty 
w.l.  M’CniliLgli,  l>,.  ag0.  tllere  a,.0  OT0.]ia,fmol.c  eonnuoH  vl«rant»  tluui  tlieic  was  to,  yea.“™  t ? J ** 
Parish  KilUmore.  tlle  *«“  °f  scarcity  when  1 say  their  nu mhers  are  increased,  for  of  a scarce  year  vo,!',,®'?! 

. see  vagrants  going  about  like  bees.  — (Campbell.)  •*  ar  you  w°uld 

“ Pauperism  is  increased  very  much  ; 1 think  it  is  increased  ten  to  one  for  the  1™ 
years;  the  number  of  beggars  is  increasing  every  year,  and  every  day  that  I see  !2enty 
“ Pauperism  must  increase,  when  a man  who  is  not  able  t„  l„,v  *i,„  i„i  , vMara.) 


Bar.  Longford. 


t r-n  t j xllnt  «tC  to  buy  the  hat  he  is  to  be 

(Kilhalday.) I remember  when  there  w 66 

'•cased  number  of  cabins  i: 


/auper: 

married  in  must  get.  a wife  and  children. 

only  four  houses  on  this  town-land ; the  increased  number  of  cabins^  rsien^ ofVnvp1* 
when  the  small  farmer  is  broken,  and  cither  obliged  to  give  up  the  land  or  tumed  o.  tr 
(Afam*)  mt°  a VllkgC  1UKl  l>UildS  a cabin»  suld  tlies  ])y  his  hihour  to  support  his  family 

“ I live  on  the  road-side;  in  winter  about  five  or  six  families  call  at  my  house  eve™  ,1 
in  summer  about  twenty  call ; half  the  number  used  not  to  call  about  ten  years  a<ro-  ™ 
than  one-fourth  the  number  would  not  call  twenty  years  ago  ; I attribute  it  to  the°inCS 
of  the  population  and  the  general  increase  of  poverty;  the  increase  of  poverty  is  proE 
by  rack  rents  and  the  low  prices  given  for  agricultural  produce.  The  rents  are  as  Lh  Z 
as  they  were  during  the  French  Revolution,  when  every  thing  was  at  its  hi<riiest-  in  wnPMi 
land  is  higher  now  than  it  was  then,  if  a late  take;  I know  of  no  land  that  has  beer? 22 
the  last  ten  years,  whether  it  was  previously  held  under  a lease  or  from  year  to  year  that 
does  not  pay  a higher  rent  than  was  paid  by  the  former  tenant;  the  increase  of  rent  is 
not  to  be  accounted  for  by  any  improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  land.  This  leaves  the 
farmer  unable  to  employ  labourers  in  the  cultivation  of  his  land,  and  the  tradesman  in  the  ira- 
provement  of  Ins  place,  as  he  formerly  did.  I attribute  the  improvement  in  the  appearance 
of  the  houses  to  the  increased  industry  and  cleanly  habits  of  the  people;  this  improvement 
m their  habits  cannot  be  attributed  to  auy  improvement  in  their  circumstances,  for  they  were 
much  more  comfortable  twenty  years  ago  than  now ; I attribute  it  to  the  people  being  more 
enlightened  ; twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  people  were  able  to  give  their  children  an  educa- 
tion, who,  when  they  grew  up,  were  more  tasty  and  more  cleanly ; hut  I fear  that  as  educa- 
tion  has  caused  this,  that  here,  where  it  has  been  so  shamefully  neglected  (for  they  cannot 
attord  to  pay  for  their  education,  and  there  is  no  free  school)  the  people  will  fall  back  into 
the  same  habits  of  slovenliness  and  dirt.  I do  not  think  cleanliness  costs  much,  or  leads 
any  way  into  expense.” — (Egan.) 

, rr.  Z ^ess  exPens*ve  ko  cleanly  than  otherwise ; 1 would  think  it  is  rather  profitable.” 
(Kilhalday.)  r 

There  is  so  very  little  expense  in  whitewashing  the  house,  sweeping  the  floor,  and  making 
tiie  manure  heap  in  the  rear  instead  of  the  front  of  the  house,  that  poverty  cannot  be  pro- 
duced by  cleanliness.” — (Egan.) — —“If  the  landlords  stopped  at  home  from  St.  James’s- 
®ci^arch  aiK‘  gave  employment  to  their  tenantry,  we  would  have  very  few,  if  any,  vagrants.”— 
(Monaghan.)  The  poor  of  other  counties  come  here,  and  our  poor  go  there.”— (Lowry) 
™e  strolling  beggars  who  frequent  this  place  come  from  the  counties  of  Mayo 
and  Roscommon,  and  that  part  of  Galway  adjoining  Mayo.  Twenty  years  ago  the  flax  or 
lmen  trade  was  very  good,  and  enabled  an  industrious  woman  to  pay  the  rent  of  her  hus- 
band  s farm,  now  there  is  nothing  to  he  earned  by  the  woman  ; the  men  must  pay  the  rent 
by  selling  a part  of  the  crop,  which  before  they  either  used  themselves  or  converted  into  other 
necessary  comforts.  I think  the  abolishing  the  40  s.  freeholders  was  a great  injury  to  the 
lower  orders,  for,  as  soon  as  their  leases  expired,  the  rent  was  raised,  the  landlord  had  no 
longer  any  interest  in  giving  a lease  or  setting  the  land  cheap.”— (Monaghan.) 

1 have  never  known  any  persons  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  plant  potatoes  and  then 
leave  home  and  support  themselves  during  the  time  they  required  to  grow  by  begging."— 
(Kgan.)  If  a man  is  unemployed,  his  wife  and  family  must  beg ; but  otherwise  they 
would  not.  I he  majority  of  those  who  beg  are  women  and  children;  there  are  some  old 
™'rim  ’ kutyou  will  hardly  ever  see  an  able-bodied  man  begging.” — (Kilhalday) — 
llie  old  farmers  always  transfer  their  holding  to  their  children,  and  are  generally, 

1 might  almost  say  always,  supported  by  them.  The  Irish  are  too  proud  to  turn  their 
parents  out  to  bee.”— (Monaghan.) 

The  male  children  of  vagrants  sometimes  hire  as  servants  with  farmers,  but  they  gene- 
rally  go  into  the  army ; the  female  children  are  generally  taken  in  by  the  farmers  or  com- 
fortable householders  to  take  care  of  children,  car?y  water,  See.”— (Egan.) 

A one  adopt  vagrancy  from  choice ; there  is  a general  antipathy  to  begging ; as  long  as 
there  is  any  prospect  of  a means  of  subsistence,  they  would  not  beg;  they  would  submit  to 
live,  for  a time,  on  one  meal  a day  rather  than  beg.  I have  seen  instances  of  it  in  this 
parish . ( Coghlan.)  b 

During  the  season  of  plenty,  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  procure  from  three  to  four 
stones  of  potatoes,  in  the  scarce  season  he  would  not  get  much  more  than  one  stone;  a 

family  would  obtain  nearly  the  same  quantity”.— (Euan.)- “ None  but  the  disabled  receive 

any  thing  at  the  chapel  door.” — (O’Hara.) 

“ A beggar  having  a long  family  is  not  able  to  'sell  much;  .with  the  price  of  whatever 
they  are  able  to  sell,  they  purchase  clothes ; if  they  were  not  able  to  save  something 
clothes,  they  would  perish.”— (Campbell.)  t(  „ 
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« q of  them  buy  tobacco,  soap,  &c.;  they  never  buy  tea ; fanners  holding  20  acres  of  Vaguancv. 

« borne  tea . dissipated  beggars,  such  as  fair  beggars,  buy  whiskey ; if  such  n , . 

characters  gotgood  clothes,  they  would  sell  them  for  whiskey  7’^Egan.)—“  I remember 

cu7  oiven  a blanket  to  a man  last  spring,  who  some  hours  alter  he  had  it,  sold  it  and  _ J 

t0*  drunk-  the  really  distressed  have  a sort  of  decent  pride  which  makes  them  try  to  Examination,  taken  by 
o0t  r ^ c’]ean  as  possible;  there  is  more  compassion  felt  towards  a decent  looking  beggar  ^auci^Diggens,  Esq. 
than^i  filthy  looking  one,  especially  if  known,  otherwise  I believe  there  generally  is  not.” — w n M,r!"  T‘" 

(^/nn!fy^never  reserve  any  thing  for  summer ; in  winter  they  sometimes  keep  some  days’ 

• ioii  jest  there  might  be  snow  or  rain,  which  would  prevent  their  going-  out.” — 

Tcamvbell.)- I think  beggars  would  rather  have  provisions  dear  than  cheap,  that  they 

might  get  a better  price  for  what  they  would  have  to  sell.” — (Campbell.) 

“There  is  a particular  class  of  vagrants,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  attending  fairs  and 
markets  and  who,  I believe,  practise  all  manners  of  deception;  an  instance  of  this  came 
under  my  observation  last  year.  I was  at  a fair  in  Loughrea,  and  saw  four  men  in  different 
parts  of  the  town,  some  having  their  legs  bandaged  and  others  their  arms ; they  were  re- 
paint, or  rather  roaring,  prayers,  and  asking  alms  from  the  passengers.  Next  day  there 
was  a fair  at  Eyrecourt,  to  which  I was  going,  when,  to  my  great  astonishment,  I saw  the 
identical  four  men  running  on  before  me,  without  a bandage  on  either  of  them,  and  appearing 
as  supple  as  they  could  wish  to  be ; on  asking  them  why  they  ran  so,  they  said  they  were 
going  to  the  fair  of  Eyrecourt,  and  were  afraid  of  being  late.  A great  many  cannot  get 
worlf  and  are  obliged  to  beg,  but  I believe  many  use  that  plea  merely  as  an  excuse.” — 

(Kilkalday.) “ There  are  very  few  disabled  children  taken  about  here,  as  a means  of 

exciting  pity;  there  are  some  instances  of  it.” — (Egan.) 

« The  fair  beggars  meet  in  the  evenings  to  smoke  and  drink  whiskey,  other  beggars  do 
not;  any  outrages  that  have  been  committed  in  this  part  of  the  country,  were,  in  my 
opinion,  committed  by  strangers  hired  for  the  purpose.  I do  not  think  they  were  vagrants, 
this  is  the  general  opinion.” — ( Kilkalday .) — “ Very  few  of  the  vagrants  would  go  to  America, 
the  labourers  would  go  willingly.  Vagrants  are  as  kind  and  as  much  attached  to  their 

children  as  other  classes  of  the  community.”-  (Egan.) “When  provisions  are  very 

scarce,  a vagrant,  if  he  had  any  more  than  he  wonld  require  for  the  time,  would  divide  with 

one  whom  he  saw  in  immediate  want.” — (Monaghan.) “In  other  parts  of  the  county, 

where  I had  been  stationed,  I saw  beggars  divide  their  earnings  with  persons  who  seemed 
in  present  want,  but  it  so  happened,  that  during  the  three  years  I have  been  here,  I never 
saw  it.” — (Coghlan.) 

“ I saw  a beggar  get  some  meat  in  a house  in  this  village,  at  a festival  time,  and  before 
he  went  out  of  the  house,  he  gave  part  of  it  to  another  who  came  in,  and  was  refused,” — 

(Wcdsh.) 

“ The  vagrant  is  much  better  off  than  the  labourer.  I have  often  known  a labourer’s 
dinner,  dry  potatoes,  to  be  carried  a mile  to  him  where  ho  was  at  work,  and  these  cold 
potatoes  he  is  often  glad  to  get,  trying  to  shelter  himself  from  the  rain  by  sitting  at  the  side 
of  a ditch;  one  of  my  labourers  told  me  he  was  glad  to  have  salt  with  his  potatoes,  and  a 

drink  of  water  after  them,  for  he  said,  I can’t  afford  to  buy  . milk.” — (Monaghan.) 

“ My  family  do  not  wish  to  give  to  any  strangers;  they  find  they  have  more,  ten  times 
more,  than  they  can  do  to  relieve  those  resident  vagrants  whom  they  know.”' — (Monaghan.) 

“ The  poor  never  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  person’s  character  or  place  of  residence, 

they  give  as  well  to  the  stranger  as  to  the  person  living  in  the  same  village  with  them.” 

—(Egan.) “ If  it  is  a fault  to  be  too  generous,  the  poor  are  to  blame,  for  they  divide 

to  the  very  last  potato.” — (Monaghan.) — — “ The  poor  know,  from  their  own  feelings,  that 
nothing  but  dire  necessity  would  cause  any  one  to  beg,  and  therefore  they  are  inclined  to 
give  to  all  who  ask  from  them.” — (Coghlan.) 

4 “The  poor  are  the  only  persons  who  give  lodging  to  vagrants.” — (Monaghan.) 

They  might  lie  by  the  ditches  and  die  tl'iere,  only  they  get  lodgings  from  the  poor.” — 

(CampoeZZ.)- — “ The  food  given  by  the  poor  is  potatoes,  they  do  not  use  anything  else  tliem- 

“ There  is  no  certain  quantity  set  aside  for  the  relief  of  vagrants ; there  is  no  limit ; the 
quantity  given  one  may  be  twice  greater  than  that  given  another  day ; it  depends,  in  a great 

measure,  on  the  number  who  call. — (Mara.) “ A ten-acre  man  would,  on  an  average, 

give  a stone  in  the  day.” — (Coghlan.) “ I do  not  think  there  is  one  in  fifty  who  gives  so 

much.  —(Kilkalday.) “ He  would  give  about  one  stone  a day  when  they  are  plenty,  and 

an  a stone  when  they  are  scarce;  half  a stone  is  of  as  much  value  when  potatoes  are 
carce,  as  a stone  is  when  they  are  plenty.” — (Egan.) 

Not  the  lodging  only,  but  also  the  feeding  of  the  vagrants,  falls  chiefly  on  the  small 
mere  and  labourers,  let  them  be  ever  so  poor,  if  they  have  anything  they  will  divide.-  I 
couf  •W1!  Persons  gating  potatoes  on  credit  at  five-pence  a stone,  to  give  away  to  a 

« flP.  ivehr  considerable  amount ; this  is  by  no  means  uncommon.” — (Monaghan.) 

hou  ^ belief,  that  there  are  many  who,  if  they  had  not  the  second  meal  in  the 

y?™  §iye  to  another  whom  they  conceived  to  be  in  more  distress  than  themselves.” 

anv  nth*1’  tke  labourer  to  the  eight-acre  men,  give  more,  according  to  their  means,  than 

fa4prRerTdass;”~(-E^an-)- “ The- relief  of  beggars  falls  principally,  if  not  entirely,  on  the 

man  i5  , ,WOuld  say  from  the  forty-acre  farmer  down  to  the  labouring  man ; a forty-acre 
thev  J,Se  d°m  known  to  let  any  go  unrelieved  from  his  door,  he  never  gives  them  lodgings, 
y re  generally  lodged  by  labourers,  and  men  from  that  class  up  to  five-acre  meii.”— 

3 q2  (Coghlan.) 


W.  T.  M‘Cull;igh,  Esq, 

Parish  Killimore. 
Bar.  Longford-. 
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(Coghlan.) “ The  poor  man  gives  more  imperceptibly  than  is  given  at  th*  l • 

m the  parish.” — (Monaghan.) “ I know  that  the  vagrants  would  dip  nf  J ‘SSest  house 

for  the  poor.” — (KUhalday.)  6 0t  starvation  only 

“ The  poor  give  more  largely,  not  only  in  proportion  to  their  means,  but  in  mint  e 
borne  of  the  gentry  have  their  gates  closed  against  beggars,  it  mav  be  mnrp  ti  01  \Xtent- 
of  their  spreading  disease  than  anything  else.  There  is  one  gentleman  in  this  ,7flfear 
■ hood  who  never  gives  as  much  as  a potato  to  a beggar;  he  is  worth  six  hund  i ^“b0UN 

— (Coghlan.) “The  rich  are  never  pinched  by  hunger,  and  they  do  not  fc.it  \,year-” 

tress  of  others.” — (Killeen.) ■“  I think  tlmt  of  those  who  are  in  want  during?'" 

month  or  six  weeks  of  the  summer-quarter,  many  have,  during  the  former  Dart  n(Hi  ast 
given  away  what  would  have  kept  them  from  want.” — (Kilhcdday.)  ^ 1 tlle  year, 

“ belief  is  never  given  by  reason  of  a vagrant’s  importunity-  sometimes  it  is  Ur 
green  through  ostentation,  hut  very  seldom ; it  is  given  in  honour  of  God  a 1 

r " Benevolence  and  good  feeling  causes  many  to  give  for  tile  sake  of  sereins 

hour  when  in , distress.'1—  (.Egan.) “ Diseases  are  often  spread  by  eivinv  lS,“  * 

vagrants.  — Coghlan.)— .Though  the  people  are  very  ranch  afraid  of  disease,  theyS? 
ever  refuse  to  give  them  lodging,  their  hearts  would  not  allow  them  to  refuse  ”-j  lt0ZT\ 
"“ts  seen  instances  of  persons  having  disease  on  them  being  let  ill ; such  are 
— (Coghlan.)  *ciyrare. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Thomas  Burke,  mason. Carr,  innkeeper.— John  Corbat,  builder.— Mr. Thomas  Ccnxis 

Bdeck.— John  D’Akcy,  esq.,  Clifton  Castle.— Mr.  J.  Du, ut,  farmer—  Manna  Evas,  , 

Rev.PET«n  Fitzmauhice,  catholic  rector. Flynn,  not  resident  in  the  parish.__ 

Joans,  esq Joyce.— Jonn  Kiln,  inason—PATiticie  Liddan,  butcher.— Thomu  Mu. 

TiK,  esq.,  M.  p.,  Ballynahinch.— Aktiioky  Moulin,  freeholder. O’JiltlKN.— Csarlei 

Rowe,  esq.— Rev.  J.  Thomas,  protestant  rector  of  Omay.— Constantine  Tuley,  collector  of  cess, 
— Michael  White,  weaver. 

The  general  poverty  of  the  country  is  much  greater  than  it  was  twenty  years  ago.  “I 
am  disposed  to  attribute  this,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  rapid  increase  of  population,  and  the 
consequent  subdivision  of  land ; in  the  next  place,  to  the  continuance  of  high  rents,  not- 
withstanding the  fall  m agricultural  prices.” 

T his  district  has  suffered  much  from  the  loss  of  tile  trade  in  kelp,  formerly  the  most 
lucrative  employment  which  the  poor  could  obtain.  It  is  a delusion  to  imagine  that  the 
reduction  ot  price  m clothing  is  any  compensation  for  the  fall  in  agricultural  produce.” 
^ I'c  “I  cannot  think  that  tile  difference  of  prices  is  alone  sufficient  to  ac- 

count ror  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  comfort  which  the  people  formerly  enjoyed,  com- 
pared with  what  they  now  possess.  There  was  not,  till  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  any 
nvr  ' rJ a ^rasm  111  district,  and  it  could  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  in  the  country.”— 
(.  ir . JJ  Arcy.)-  - ■“  But  there  were  ten  head  of  cattle  then  for  one  that  there  is  in  the 

parish  now.  —(Mr.  Cunnis.) “The  extraordinary  increase  of  population  is  attributed 

par  ly  to  the  building  of  the  town  of  Clifdcn,  the  entire  of  which  lias  been  erected  within 
eighteen  years;  and  partly  to  the  operation  of  the  subletting  Act  in  other  counties.”— (Mr. 
T i rC'\A  “ i *avc-  ou‘y  resided  i*1  the  parish  of  Omagh  about  three  years  and  a half,  and 
T Sil°Uid  ^ la*'  distress,  as  taken  generally,  was  during  that  time  nearly  stationary. 
In  the  years  1831  and  1834  the  people  were  iu  a state  of  starvation;  and  during  the  interval 

they  were  but  recovering  from  it.”— (Mr.  Fitzmaurice.) “ Poverty,  in  the  last  fifteen  years, 

has  increased  m the  proportion  of  five  to  one.”— (P.  Browne.) “I  perceive  a gradual 

increase  of  destitution  in  the  last  seven  years.” — (Mr.  Jones.) “ Rents  are  better  paid 

than  they  used  to  be,  owing  to  the  additional  facilities  afforded  for  the  sale  of  a larger  portion 

oi  agricultural  produce.”— (Mr.  D’Arcy.) “ There  is  less  danger  of  famine  now  than 

formerly,  we  were  then  blockaded  for  want  of  roads.” 

lhe  tenantry  are  improving,  and  are  gradually  bringing  more  of  the  land  into  cultiva- 
• I0?‘  eiytew  of  the  people  of  Conamara  are  ever  known  to  bog;  even  those  who  live 

(Mr  MaS  ) WayS  S°me  portion  of  land-  f™m  which  they  derive  a subsistence.’ - 

. T1*®  Poor  who  live  in  huts  are  called  “ Squatters,”  they  are  strangers,  generally  supposed 
to  be  tenants  dispossessed  of  their  holdings  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  who  are  induced  to 
flock  towards  the  sea  coast  for  the  sake  of  the  cheap  food  they  can  easily  procure;  they 
obtain  m most  instances,  a half  or  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  laud,  on  which  they  build  a 
miserable  hovel.  They  pay  an  enormous  rent  for  this  ground,  sixpence*  a perch,  or  fourth- 
snear.  None  of  these  people,  within  my  knowledge,  are  able  to  live  any  year  without  the 
rTnnT6  r the  neighbours,  who  are  most  improviclently  charitable.  I administered  relie 
to  300  families,  who  are  of  the  above  description,  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  — ( ^ 
Fitzmaurice.)—  “ One  great  cause  of.  distress  in  this  neighbourhood  was  the  delay 
paying  those  who  were  employed  in  the  public  works.  In  several  instances  the  engineer 
We/M°bfeed  .t0YWa,t  u“f  il  a Parliamentary  grant  should  be  made  to  pay  for  the  work  done 
(Mr.  Martin.)  “Much  misery  was  caused  by  the  want  of  punctuality  mthesej)^ 


1 About  4. 1.  an  acre. 
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fyAra/ ) “There  are  very  few  of  the  natives  of  Conamara  who  beg ; Vagrancy. 

generosity  of  the  people  was  one  cause  of  the  increase  of  - — 
and  I conceive  that  the  Mjejg  fat  j ^ ^ Conomsra>  18  yea,.s  ag0,  I couU  not  ™t 

beggary  m the  Gutter  to  buy  ; the  people  had  plenty  of  both,  and  no  one  would  take  {_ J 

an  egg  or  a poun  fof  food  . it  was  a hospitable  country  then,  indeed  ; but  the  crowd  Exaniilintl0I18  takeiI  by 

money  horn  a pu  paupers  who  since  that  time  have  been  coming  m every  year,  Francis  Digwtu.  Esq. 

of  stran|eer- ’ ^ ’like  other  places ; they  have  markets  now,  strangers  made  them  wise.”  w- T-  M'CulIngh,  Esq. 

"iS'lns  a very  fine  and  open  country  fonnerly,  and  ready  to  embmce  stnutSerS.”-  ^’tillyZhinck 

Ihis  was<(  t[ie  pe0pie  are  getting  wiser,  they  have  bought  their  wit.  — (C orbat.) ' 

(TF/iifeO-r  that  there  are  no  beggars  in  Coivamara.”— (Zirfrfaw.) “They  may  well 

T Tt  r?haahere’  is  no  such  class,  for  they  are  all  beggars.  There  is  plenty  of  ground,  to 
boast  tna*  . mugt  attempt  to  make  land  of  it  you  dare  not  venture  to  tread ; 

be  sure;  bu  tjie  boo-.  They  might  feed  sheep  on  the  hill,*  if  they  had  them,  but 

a crow  wou  nothi  without  sea-weed  or  lime.  There  is  lime-stone  in  every  town- 

, Jit  when  the  poor  ought  to  be  getting  and  burning  it,  they  are  looking  for  four-penny 
' fe  UD  and  down  the  country;  and  there  is  not  a hill  that  you  could  not  knock 
thw  or  four  families  out  of.”— (Flynn.) “ I do  not  think  there  are  more  than  three  or 


land,  but  when  the  poor  c 

lawmen  of.”- — (Flynn. > 

, 111  Clifden  whose  support  is  exclusively  derived  from  beggmg."— <Mr.  D’Arcy.) 

foorperso  thinp  there  are  fifteen  and  upwards."— (Mr.  Fitzmauriee.) “There  are 

.km  filiv  uersons.  this  day  resident  in  Clifden,  who  are  supported  entirely  by  beg- 

u!"re,,V ; Cor  ltd  Kelly,  White,  Mullin,  Burhe.) “ Those  who  live  in  the  huts  are 

!2™l7ohlieed  to  beg  every  year,  at  the  least  every  alternate  year.”— (Mr.  Fitsmaurice.) 
° “ L of  tlrese  poor  people  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  non-payment,  or 
delays  in  payment,  of  wages  at  tlie  public  werks.”-(Mr.  B’Arcy.)——“Oi  strolling 
CL  the  majority  come  from  the  county  of  Mayo.  In  the  summer  time  I see  a dozen 

Se  faces  at  the  door  every day.”— (Kelly.) “ Very  few  strangers  beg  here  m winter. 

_,Aite ) “ But  the  number  is  visibly  greater  Ulan  it  was  two  or  even  three  years  ago. 

The  summer  is  the  worst  season,  no  doubt ; but  there  is  a time  when  you  never  see  tile 
face  of  a beggar ; when  they  get  any  sort  of  work,  and  are  paid  for  it.  —(Cortot.) 

“ In  the  winter  of  1822,  in  consequence  of  the  abundance  of  government  work,  there  was 
not  a bewar  to  be  seen  ; yet  in  the  end  they  were  worse  off  than  over,  as  some  of  them 


unwilling  to  work  except  for  money  wages.  There  is  much  indolence,  and  ail  absence  of 
a desire  to  improve  their  own  condition  by  any  exertion,  to  which  some  immediate  remunera- 
tion  is  not  annexed.”  , . , , ,,  , mi  ,i 

“I  have  frequently  been  obliged  to  drive  their  cattle  to  make  them  work.  When  they 


(Mr .D’Arcij.) “ Let  it  he  published  to-morrow  that  there  will  he  work  given  on  those 

hills,  and  you  will  see  200  men,  women  and  children  turning  out  to  go  seven  miles  from  then- 
homes,  to  obtain  the  lowest  wages  that  is  offered  to  them ; and  if  you  said  seven-pence,  the 
roads  would  be  filled  with  them  (as  they  were  more  than  once  before)  eager  to  be  employed,— 
the  men  at  whatever  work  might  be  given  them,  and  the  women  and  children  at  half  the  wages 
of  the  men, carrying  baskets  of  sand  and  gravel,  where,  horses  could  not  draw.  —(Kelly.) 

“As  long  as  they  have  anything  to  cat,  the  people  will  not  beg.”  (Burke.)  — Many  may 
be  seen  passing,  with  their  spades  on  their  shoulders,  begging.” — (Kelly.)-  But  they  are 

often  unable  to  purchase  the  implements  of  work  ; if  the  could  procure  them  they  would  be 
willing  to  labour.  A man,  whose  wife  and  family  were  begging  at  my  door,  was  thankful  to 
me  for  allowing  him  to  work  the  price  of  a spade.” — (Mullin.)  “ Many  leave  the 

country  seeking  employment,  and  arc  forced  to  beg  ; and  many  who  are  sickly^  and  weak 
come  here  in  order  to  have  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing,  who  are  miserably  poor.  (Kelly.) 
“ We  have  not  come  to  speak  of  the  poor  yet.” — (Corbat.) 

“ The  beggars  are  not  the  poor  ; many  a man  under  a nominal  rent  of  4/.  a year  has  not 
a shoe  to  his  foot,  nor  a shirt  to  his  back,  nor  has  he  had  either  for  these  four  or  five  years. 
They  must  pay  the  rent,  or  the  cow  will  go  out  from  them  ; these  are  glaring  facts  ; the 
proprietors  of  the  land  may  deny  them,  but  we  can  prove  them.  If  you  walked  with  me 
through  the  country,  I could  show  you  many  a house  where  decency  would  not  suffer  you 
to  look  at  the  mother  of  the  family  for  want  of  sufficient  clothes.” — (Joyce.) 

“There  are  few  who  can  afford  to  taste  the  milk  of  their  own  cow;  they  are  obliged  to 
bring  it  into  the  market  to  sell,  that  they  may  have  something  to  pay  the  rent.  — ( White.)  — 
“ Many  a man  that  would  be  ashamed  to  beg,  must  cut  his  beard  with  a scissors,  he  could 

not  afford  himself  the  use  of  a razor.” — (Kelly.) “ I happened  to  see,  not  long  ago,  a 

decent  farmer,  of  an  adjacent  parish,  when  he  and  his  family  were  going  to  rest  at  mg  , 
when  they  had  laid  themselves  down  he  shook  some  of  the  loose  straw  over  them,  put  a 
coarse  cloth  over  that,  and  then  he  himself  crept  in.  And  I know  an  honest  respectable 
man,  who  has  not  actually  begged  yet,  whose  sons  have  but  one  coat  amongst  them,  and 
when  one  goes  from  home,  the  others  must  remain  within.” — (Corbat.)  ‘ Yet  Uiere^are 

* The  upper  part  of  the  unreclaimed  land.  . , . . 

+ The  Witnesses  named  every  individual  included  in  the  above  tomputation. 
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scarcely  any  who,  from  choice,  adopt  or  continue  beggary  as  a means  of  suddo  + 
not  say  that  there  are  not  any  such,  for  I know  one  family  that  are  beccrnfftii  * 
years  ; I think  the  father  looks  like  a lazy  man,  for  he  might  as  well  work,  a ^ Seven 

stone  of  potatoes  on  his  back,  as  I frequently  see  him  doing.” — (White.)- •“Th3^  ^0Ur 

the  people  are  industrious  labourers  and  tradesmen ; they  T a !”™d.  >™l  of  peoSf 

but  when  poverty  touches  them  they  must  beg.  — < Mullin .) “ And  when  the*  - ^ 

■ about  begging,  the  cunning  ones  divide  themselves  like  the  still-hunters.”  * niy-0^6  561 

I have,  on  some  occasions,  offered  men  work,  and  they  declined,  sayincr  they  w • — 

from  sickness  or  infirmity;  they  were,  perhaps,  foxing/-  Those  that  are  bred  up 
their  trade  by  plumb  and  practice ; but  1 should  say,  that  in  the  course  ofm  ' 10  °W 

* perience  instances  of  this  kind  are  very  rare. — (Corhat.) “I  am  not  sure  that0'™  W 

always  tell  how  much  a man  need  beg,  and  how  much  lie  prefers  beg<ring.  A 
in  my  house  for  a fortnight,  not  very  long  ago,  who  supported  himself  altogether  bv'S? 
asking;  I used  to  pay  him  at  two-pence  a stone  for  three  stone  of  potatoes  every  dal  if 
remained  in  my  house.  It  one  day  happened  that  I wanted  a man  to  help  me  in  makinJ  ^ 
turf,  and  I offered  this  man  sixpence  a day,  but  he  said  lie  had  a pain  in  his  back°Urf 
could  not  work  ; I told  him  that  I thought  to  stand  up  straight  and  labour,  would  be  betf 
than  stooping  under  a load  of  potatoes ; I never  offered  him  work  again,  and  he  did  not  l- 
it.  He  staid  after  that  in  my  house  two  or  three  days,  but  I was  not  so  warm  towards  him 
as  I had  been,  and  from  this,  I think,  that  there  may  be  many  who  lay  themselves  out  so 
long  for  the  one  way,  that  they  cannot  be  brought  to  turn  to  the  other;  (this  man  was80 

stranger,  who  said  he  came  from  Headford.”) — (White.) “I  know’ of  no  class  who 

manifest  any  reluctance  in  giving  to  beggars ; I think  relieving  the  poor  in  their  own  houses 
a preferable  mode  of  distributing  charity,  but  we  find  it  necessary  to  give  in  both  wavs 

(Mr.  1’Arcy .) “ I have  often  known  the  children  of  beggars  turn  out  industrious  and 

respectable  members  of  society.” — (Corhat.) “ None,  except  the  fair-beggars,  disfigure 

themselves,  either  in  dress  or  person,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity.” — (Kelly.) “There 

are  not  many  lame  or  blind  persons  who  go  about  this  neighbourhood  begging.”— (Mullin) 

“ When  the  committee  were  giving  out  meal,  the  beggars  used  to  lend  and  borrow  each 

other’s  children,  but  at  any  other  time  they  would  not ; they  would  have  no  gains  by  it,  for  a 

woman  with  three  in  family  would  get  as  much  as  if  she  had  six.” — (Mullin.) “The 

fail-  beggars  often  meet  together,  but  the  others  do  not.” — (Corhat.) “ The  prayer- 

rhymers  sometimes  do.”— (Kelly.) “ One  of  the  fair  men,  who  pretended  to  be  blind, 

counted  the  money  he  got  on  one  fair  day  in  this  town,  it  came  to  10  s. ; besides  this  he  *ot 
bread,  and  several  other  things,  this  he  called  a bad  day.  On  ail  average,  there  are  five°of 
these  fellows  at  each  fair  and  pattrons ; there  are  four  fairs  and  three  pattrons  every  year  in 
Chfden.  The  fair  beggars  think  it  beneath  them  to  steal,  they  are  too  well  off  to  require  it; 
nor  do  the  other  poor  creatures  ever  do  so.” — (Corhat.) 

“ A woman  with  a family,  not  able  to  walk  far,  will,  on  an  average,  get  a stone  and  a half 
or  two  stone  of  potatoes  each  day ; an  able-bodied  man  would  get  much  more  than  he  could 

consume,  but  there  are  very  few  of  these.” — ( White.) “ A beggar,  having  a family,  is 

scarcely  ever  able  to  sell  any.” — (Mullin.) 

" What  they  can  sell  is  too  little  for  their  calls.  W on’t  the  creatures  want  a rag  of  clothes  ? 
Won  t they  want  a shirt  7 and  they  smoke  tobacco,  and  won’t  they  want  to  buy  a bit,  when 
they  would  sooner,  such  of  them  as  smoke,  fast  on  one  meal  a day  than  do  without  it” 

“ registered  beggars  sometimes  buy  whiskey.”— (Corhat.) “ Y ou  may  often  see  the 

prayer-hawkers  drunk.” — (Mullin.) -“All  the  travelling  dealers  drink.”— (Cortof.) — 

A woman  lodged  with  me  who  was  going  about  as  a kind  of  voteen.%  She  had  a great  many 
prayers,  and  used  to  go  out  every  day  swapping  them  ; and  every  evening  she  brought  me  a 
stone  of  potatoes,  for  which  I used  to  pay  her  4 d.  One  evening  she  had  the  potatoes,  but  I 
had  not  the  money.  I was  sure  of  having  it  the  next  day,  and  I wanted  the  potatoes  on 
trust  ; but  she  said  she  would  give  no  trust.  I then  said,  * that  though  she  was  living  on 
charity,  she  had  not  a spark  of  it  herself,  when  she  could  see  a family  without  having  a 
meal  to  put  into  their  mouths,  and  would  not  give  them  credit  till  morning ; and  as  she  was 
so  cruel,  she  must  not  he  in  one  house  with  me.’  She  immediately  went  out,  sold  the 
potatoes,  bought  a naggin  of  whiskey,  and  brought  it  into  my  workshop,  and  said,  ‘ Arrah, 
poor  man,  I am  afraid  I vexed  you  a while  ago  ; but  I had  a drop  in,  and  only  for  that  I 
woiud  not  take  the  potatoes  from  you.  I am  fond  of  it,  and  when  I get  the  taste  of  it  I 
can  t do  without  it.’  She  wanted  me  to  take  the  whiskey,  but  I would  not,  and  I turned  her 
out  of  the  house.  The  next  day  I saw  her  at  the  chapel,  saying  prayers  out  loud,§  and  I 

told  the  people  she  was  only  an  impostor,  so  I never  saw  her  since.” — (White.) “ « 1S 

after  they  take  a glass  that  the  prayers  come  flowing  from  them.” — (Burke.) “ I never 

knew  a regular  beggar’s  child  to  get  married  but  one  in  a neighbouring  parish.  She  was 
daughter  to  a man  who  used  to  go  about  in  a cart ; he  gave  her  eighty  guineas  fortune.  I 
don  t know  whether  her  father  was  begging  at  the  time  she  was  married  or  not  Some 

time  after  her  marriage,  he  set  up  in  business.”— Corhat.) “ The  greater  number  are 

begging  through  want,  and  would  be  inclined  to  go  to  America  if  they  could.” — (Mullin.)  ' 
“ 1 ,ley  are  as  land  to  their  children  as  kings  to  theirs.  In  my  own  house,  I saw  a beggar 
stand  up  and  give  a charity  to  another  that  came  in.” — (White.) “ The  greater  number^ 


* Revenue  police.  \ Scheming, 

t.  One  who  offers  up  a certain  number  of  prayers  for  those  who  give  alms, 
y Aloud. 
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i - families,  from  five  to  eight.  They  are  generally  as  moral  in  their  habits  as  other 
have  iar_,c  ^ ^ 

^‘^Tb'ev  often  o-et  wool  to  make  clothes  for  themselves.” — (Joyce). “ They  sometimes 

few  halfpence  at  the  chapel  doors  on  Sunday.” — (Muilin.) “ The  number  in 

f milv  makes  no  difference  as  to  the  quantity  given  them.  They  generally  get  as  much  as  a 
1 son  can  take  in  two  hands.  They  often  get  nothing.  They  are  refused  oftener  in  winter 
than  in  summer.  The  people  know  when  they  are  in  want,  and  don’t  like  then  to  refuse 
, ^ man  having  only  one  stone  of  potatoes  would  give  some  to  a person  in  distress.” 

—l  Muilin.) “ I often  gave  gave  part  of  the  last  stone  of  potatoes  I had,  w’hen  I had  not 

the  price  of  another  in  my  pocket.  I don’t  say  it  by  way  of  boasting.” — (White.) 

“ There  are  very  few  in  Clitclen  who  would  not  do  the  same.  Some  would  give  half  a 

gtone  "—(Muilin.) “ I have  eight  in  family,  and  not  two  stone  of  potatoes  in  my  house, 

and  I would  divide  them  with  a person  in  want,  even  if  I had  not  a certainty  of  earning  for 
a week.  I was  one  week  last  summer,  and  I had  only  eight  stone  of  potatoes  in  my  house, 
when  sixteen  was  my  allowance.  A poor  woman  called,  and  I gave  her  some.  At  the  time 

I was  not  sure  of  even  eight  stone  the  next  week.”— (Write.) “ White  was  at  that  time 

living' on  half  allowance,  and  so  was  every  tradesman,  labourer  and  cottier  in  the  parish.” — 

(Coriat.) “ Vagrants  are  chiefly  supported  by  the  persons  who  pay  from  2 1.  to  5 1. 

a year  rent.  If  they  had  only  one  load  of  potatoes,  they  would  divide  them  with  those 
who  are  in  want.  These  men  give  as  much  alms  as  those  who  pay  10 1.  or  12/.  rent.  I 

have  been  17  years  collector  of  vestry  cess,  and  I know  it  to  be  the  case.” — ( Tully.) “ If 

the  rich  man  gave  as  much  in  proportion  to  his  means  as  the  poor  man  does,  the  beggar 

would  not  be  able  to  carry  all  he  could  get.” — ( Corbat .) “ The  beggars  call  as  often  at 

the  poor  man’s  house  as  at  the  rich.  The  poor  don’t  refuse  one  out  of  ten.” — (Tully.) 

« They  oftener  refuse  at  the  rich  man’s  door.  They  all  have  access,  and  are  seen  at  the 
poor  man’s ; but  ’tis  not  so  at  the  rich  man’s.” — (White.) 

“ It  is  religion  that  causes  them  to  give  so  much,  for  without  charity  we  cannot  be  saved. 

Charity  is  the  best  way  to  heaven.” — (Muilin.) “ Vagrants  do  not  stop  long  enough  in  a 

place  to  injure  the  morals ; of  any  yet  if  I had  grown  daughters,  I would  not  like  to  give  them 
lodging.’  ’ — ( White.) 


Evidence  of  His  Grace  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  ■written  by  himself. 

Vagrancy  is  more  common  in  the  summer  and  autumnal  months,  because  food  then  is 
scarce,  and  the  males  leave  home,  in  search  of  employment  elsewhere,  these  being  hurried 
seasons  in  England  and  Scotland.  There  are  both  resident  and  wandering  mendicants. 
They  are  chiefly  healthy,  but  of  a very  squalid  appearance.  I have  never  found  persons 
who,  during  the  week,  were  earning  a sufficiency  for  support,  begging  on  Sundays.  When 
the  husband  or  the  father  of  a family  goes  over  sea,  or  to  a country  district  for  work,  first 
having  sowed  his  land,  perhaps  half  a rood,  the  wife  and  children  lock  up  the  cabin  and 
turn  vagrants.  Those  who  go  to  England  for  work,  generally  take  oaten  bread  with  them 
and  a little  money,  and  sometimes  endeavour  by  begging  to  procure  their  passage  free.  In 
summer  and  autumn  the  vagrants  come  chiefly  from  the  country. 

At  the  season  for  digging  out  the  potato  crop  the  vagrants  are  well  supplied,  and  get  more 
each  day  than  they  can  consume.  I urn  inclined  to  believe  that  many  get,  even  in  the  other 
seasons,  more  than  is  sufficient  to  maintain  them,  for  I have  kuown  beggars  to  sell  potatoes 
for  money,  and  heard  of  their  bartering  them  for  tobacco.  I cannot  say  what  quantity  they 
receive  from  coach  and  car  passengers,  but  there  is  sufficient  given  to  induce  a number  oi’them 
to  surround  carriages  at  every  town. 

The  alms  of  the  lower  orders  and  shopkeepers  of  the  roman  catholics  are  exchanged  for 
prayers  for  the  dead  or  the  living,  and  the  increase  may  be  in  proportion.  There  are  not  many 
^bodied  men  beggars.  I am  inclined  to  think  that  the  helplessness  of  a mother  and 
children  has  a greater  effect  on  feeling  and  sympathy  than  even  disease. 

1 have  known  beggars  to  hoai’d  for  their  burial,  or  through  love  of  money,  hut  the  instances 
feipated  1 ^ ^ tliey  lloartl  for  t)ie  purpose  of  dissipation,  although  many  are  very 

There  are  some  able-bodied  beggars,  who  ask  under  the  plea  of  haying  unsuccessfully 
sought  for  work ; there  are  not  many  instances  of  this.  I am  sure  that  filth  is  suffered  to 
accumulate  in  order  to  impress,  but  I do  not  know  of  any  instances  of  beggars  feigning 
«y-  • ^ neTer  knew  of  persons  having  sores  refusing  to  have  them  cured.  Blind,  deaf 
or  otherwise  afflicted  children  are  certainly  led  about  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy, 
811  111  maQy  instances,  I fear,  to  the  aggravation  of  the  disease  ; but  I am  not  sure  that  the 
exposition  of  their  offspring,  discern  in  the  act  any  moral  turpitude. 

. of  vagrants  are  generally  supposed  to  be  dissolute.  I have  never  known  them 

cmicerned  in  outrages,  either  on  person  or  on  property.  I could  not  form  a just  opinion 
i • ,w  e“er  a vagrant  would  be  inclined  to  emigrate  or  not,  as  I never  knew  an  instance  in 
Sp  ti  a,v?&rau*:  had  the  option.  I do  not  think  that  any  vagrants  go  to  either  England  or 
11t,i  ior  work,  for  there  are  not  many  confirmed  male  vagrants  who  are  not  either 
nueaJthy  or  too  young  to  he  employed  at  the  work  in  which  emigrating  labourers  generally 
• * “ave  often  heard  of  vagrants  borrowing  or  hiring  children,  that  by  the 
nrnm!!'0  ^1  r supposed  family  they  might  excite  compassion,  and  thereby  procure  a greater 
Genpr  „0Q  i hut  aa  I never  knew  an  instance  of  it,  I do  not  assert  it  as  a fact, 

y speaking,  vagrants  have  larger  families  than  other  classes  of  the  community. 

a o 4 Ihe 
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The  instances  in  which  the  diameter  of  the  vagrants  is  known  bv  the  nerann  <,«■ 
are  comparatively  few;  in  consequence  of  alms  being  given  by  the  lower  a ,°rduig relief 
catholics,  in  lieu  of  prayers,  the  character  is  never  inquired  into.  Ido  not  thi  °WuS’  ro.ma,! 
chanty  is  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  persons  relieved,  for  I cannot  o ixlc  private 
exercise  of  the  first  Christian  duty  can  tend  to  deprave  those  upon  whomTf1^  tllat. 
My  opinion  is,  that  charity,  in  its  legitimate  sense,  must  soften  the  hear!  ?Xereisei 
the  disposition  of  those  upon  whom  it  is  conferred.  My  firm  opinion  is  fh  ‘mPr°Tf 
was  a sufficiency  of  employment  you  would  novcv  w a„-abkioX7L 
ging.  I am  sure  that  none  adopt  begging  as  a means  of  support  from  choiep-^i  “ be?' 
much  prefer  being  supported  by  the  produce  of  their  industry.  ’ tlley  would 

Vagrants  often  arc  relieved  by  a night’s  lodging  being  given-  clothe 
— quently  given  to  them ; but  I liave  known  instances  where  clothes  have  h 6 n0t-  ^ 
especially  to  vagrant  mothers  in  their  lying  in,  and  to  children.  The  alms  !£?  FT' 
poor  chiefly  consist  of  oatmeal  and  potatoes,  and  sometimes  milk  The  farm  ° 7 “e 
prefer  it  to  giving  money,  because  the  quantity  given  to  each  individual  does  n!?  ***& 
to  the  lowest  current  coin ; besides  it  is  the  common  mode.  1 amounl 

All  applicants  at  the  cabin-door  do  not  receive  ahns,  and  those  who  oive  are  -j  > 
by  caprice  than  any  other  motive  ; provided  alms  are  given,  the  objecteare  litLcolfi 
There  are  not  many  vagrants  wliolly  supported  by  individual  families,  but  many  SSh 
poor  housekeepers  being  thus  supported  by  the  upper  ranks.  I do  not  think7  that  S / 
the  shopkeepers  give  as  much  away  in  alms  as  would  pay  an  additional  workman’s  ™!0 
ZTJ  10  ai™eM  S™  slxPence  a day,  or  any  thing  like  it.  I have  heard  that  the  S' 
tice  of  giving  weekly  allowances  is  obtaining  much  among  the  shopkeepers,  but  not  PL„ 
sively.  I do  not  think  the  farmers  are  in  the  habit  of  sowing  plots  of  potatoes  fnr  th" 
exclusive  purpose  of  the  produce  being  given  in  alms.  ^ e 

The  relief  of  vagrants  docs  not  fall  exclusively  on  any  one  class:  the  generality  of  W 
keepers  give,  whatever  class  they  belong  to;  the  fairs  and  sikelpe^l™ 
e,rant  beggars  more  than  the  upper  orders,  who  feel  it  a duty  in  some  sort  to  discriminate 
1 do  not  think  the  relief  afforded  by  the  farmers  and  working  classes  is  as  valuable  in  dit> 
portion  as  that  of  the  tipper  orders.  The  man  holding  but  half  an  acre  of  land  would  me 
and  doe3  give,  alms,  unless  he  is  a beggar  himself.  s 1 

I am  sure  that,  front  the  impossibility  of  knowing  how  much  a vagrant  has  already  rot 
some  get  more  than  might  be  intended,  yet  not  more  than  they  require.  It  can  hardly  lead 
be  counte^warte116  mendlClintbe  dlssolute> in  which  case  the  whole  quantity  obtained  might 

mm\n  ar  avei?$e»  *lie  quantity  given  by  a ten-acre  man,  between  meal,  potatoes,  milk, 
o'l Tght  5e  es?mat,  ut  two-pence  per  day.  A shopkeeper’s  alms  might  be  esti- 
mated  at  per  day,  but  there  are  various  circumstances  which  must  be  considered  as 
affecting  the  givers  here  alluded  to : for  instance,  the  number  of  children,  bad  or  good  year 
of  profit  &c.  I never  knew  an  instance  of  a labourer  rendering  himself  a fit  object  for 
beggary  by  his  generosity  m relieving  the  distressed.  “ The  liberal  soul  shall  be  made  fet.” 
Ijriovei  os,  xi.  2d.)  i think  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  rather  dole  out  day  by  day 
man  give  a regular  annual  sum;  and  besides,  by  giving  in  the  latter  way,  they  would M 
p cuie  assistance  for  their  own  or  their  relatives’  souls  from  the  prayers  of  those  relieved 
as  they  (vainly  think  they)  now  do-that  they  can  purchase  it. 

• ■ ea*  “iat  the  applicant  is  suffering  from  want  is  not  the  motive  which  produces  the 
? j d a -I18  ’■  mstances  °*  extremity  rarely  appear  at  the  farmer’s  door.  Begging  is  a trade 
n e lanty  is  a duty  ; custom  induces  many  to  give.  Relief  may  he  extorted  in  towns  by 
um  y»  aut  it  does  not  occur  in  the  country  among  the  farmers.  I do  not  know  how 
ar  the  certainty  of  not  being  in  want  might  operate  to  restrain  the  hand  of  the  giver,  but  I 
A f * f • i * . tbere  13  110  inquii-y  and  very  little  discrimination  in  the  giving  of  alms. 

V ,®  ot  vlo*ence  m case  of  refusal  never  causes  alms  to  be  given,  for  the  instances  of  able- 
le  beggars,  eo  nomine,  are  not  frequent;  many  give  through  fear  of  the  beggars 
cuise,  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  very  malignant  influence. 

timaa'  13>ght’s  lodging  is  often  the  means  of  spreading  disease.  In  troubled 

JL  °°ais’  or  Persons  disguised  as  such,  have  been  made  the  channels  of  intelligence 
xor  evil  purposes. 

cbddr®n>  w^°  are  periodically  vagrants  while  the  husband  and  father  is  a 
spoilt  elsewhere,  return  to  industry  when  lie  comes  home. 

pninl!!™!!!?  an?  ?u=bt  not  to  be,  any  vigorous  laws  to  repress  vagrancy  until  there  is 
of?  STZld  ’ r ^ 'vho  ?.  surP^us  population ; then  the  law  should  be  ngorous.  The  gn-ers 
Ifte  S rbe  m“1“  t!tt  Pres“‘  circumstances,  to  have  such  a law  entaed. 

SShf™ ^ appened  m Ireland,  it  cannot  be  desirable  that  rigorous  and  severe  mense* 
n5t  , Wbf  ? cr,me  llas  "ot  been  committed.  I am  sure  the  farmers  wouM 

?ay  rfren/orta’  *aWS  lf  “ Were  ‘°  add  “y  thing  *°  theil'  ammaI  Paymente’  ei,Iler  “ 


Parish  Tuam. 
Town  of  Tuam. 
Bar.  Clare. 


Evidence  of  Dr.  M‘Hale,  Roman  Catholic  Archbishoj ) of  Tuam,  written  by  himself. 

haVV^!ely  left  the  diocese  of  Killala,  and  am  but  a short  time  residing  in  tb 

archdiocese  of  Tuam,  my  answer  to  the  interrogatories  which  have  been  put  to  me  are  * 
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_ • - ..j  onplicable  to  the  general  condition  of  the  poor  of  the  west  of  Ireland,  un-  Vagrancy. 

K8Seran«  to  peculiar  case*  may  be  specified.  — 

The  number  of  vagrants  is  variable,  depending  on  tbc  plenty  or  scarcity  of  provisions : it  County  “fw 

was  much  increased  during  the  severe  summers  ot  1822  and  1881.  i 

8 all  cottiers  are  those,  who  most  frequently  become  vagrants,  and  principally  towards  Examinations  taken  bj 
the  approach  of  summer,  when  the  little  stock  of  provisions  that  remained  after  the  payment  w?T.''M'CaMnghf^q 

f orbitant  rents  is  consumed.  There  are  more  vagrants  of  the  female  class.  Able-bodied  ’ 

° eXare  sometimes  among  the  number  of  those  who  beg ; this  is  a proof  that  they  cannot 
^employment,  since  they  are  generally  ashamed  to  ask  alms.  I cannot  ascertain  the  pro- 
portion that  go  about  in  families,  or  singly : it  is  certain,  however,  that  many,  from  a sense  of 
shame  attached  to  begging,  endure  the  severest  privations ; nay,  fast  whole  days  rather  than 
resort  to  the  expedient  of  mendicancy.  It  seldom  happens  that  where  small  farmers  have, 
at  an  advanced  age,  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  they  are  themselves  com- 
pelled to  adopt  a vagrant  mode  of  life  during  the  rest  of  their  days  ; it  only  occurs  in  in- 
stances in  which  unnatural  children  treat  their  parents  with  neglect.  The  labourers  who  go 
to  England  for  work  do  not  beg  their  way,  unless  when,  as  has  sometimes  happened,  they  are 
driven  home  from  England  without  having  been  able  to  procure  employment. 


Parish  Turn. 
Town  of  Tuom. 
Bar.  Clai  c. 


Beggino-  is  not  a professional  business  which  any,  the  most  wretched,  would  he  anxious 
to  receive!  or  to  transmit  as  an  inheritance.  There  are  few  would  not,  in  my  opinion, 
prefer  labour  the  least  remunerative  to  such  a precarious  and  humiliating  system ; the  best 
beggars  can  save  little  after  the  most  successful  day’s  labour.  The  amount  given  on  Sundays 
to  mendicants  at  the  doors  of  places  of  religious  worship  is  inconsiderable ; some  few  may 
receive  a few  pence  on  such  occasions.  When  a family  apply  for  relief,  the  quantity  given 
is  increased  in  proportion  rather  to  what  may  be  deemed  necessary  than  to  their  number. 
Were  the  most  numerous  group  of  strolling  beggars  already  sufficiently  supplied,  they 
should  experience,  for  that  day,  no  extraordinary  sympathy,  otherwise  a numerous  family 
would  be  sure  of  a larger  measure  of  charity. 

Beggars  sometimes  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption,  the 
surplus  generally  consists  of  potatoes,  which  they  would  gladly  exchange  for  a little  meal  or 
milk;  with  the  exception  of  some  few  notorious  and  importunate  beggars  that  may  be  found 
in  every  town,  those  who  are  supported  by  mendicancy  can  seldom  reach  any  other  luxuries. 
Itinerant  beggars  are  seldom  supposed  to  save  a part  of  their  earnings  in  summer  on 
which  to  support  themselves  in  winter.  A few  deceits  may  be  practised  with  a view  to 
excite  sympathy;  hut  they  are  the  exceptions.  The  poor  seldom  affect  in  their  dress 
a greater  degree  of  wretchedness  than  is  really  their  lot;  and  rags  are,  in  forty  cases  to  one, 
a raiment  of  necessity  rather  than  of  choice.  Perhaps  one  in  a hundred  induce  or  continue 
external  diseases  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion;  but  there  is  now  too  much  real 
distress  for  people  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  imposed  upon  by  the  cheats  of  impostors. 

(In  reply  to  the  question  “ Whether  the  exhibition  of  maimed  and  diseased  persons  in 
the  highways  is  frequently  the  cause  of  groat  pain  and  injury  to  women  who  are  en- 
ceinte ? ”) 


Without  the  remotest  intention  of  reflecting  on  the  motives  of  the  individuals  who  have 
prepared  some  of  the  interrogatories,  and  who,  I am  sure  are  actuated  by  the  most  bene- 
volent intentions,  I cannot  hut  feel  they  have  been  originally  suggested  by  hard-hearted 
enemies,  who  caricatured  our  national  misery  in  order  to  find  in  the  exaggerated  faults  of  its 
victims  an  apology  for  neglecting  it. 

Again  I must  beg  of  the  Commissioners  distinctly  to  understand  that  to  them  I attach 
no  portion  of  the  above  censure  : it  is  intended  for  the  habitual  slanderers  of  the  poor, 
whose  conversation,  as  the  Apostle  says,  “ creopeth  like  a cancer,”  and  infects  even  those 
who  may  he  unconscious  of  its  tainting  influence. 

As  respects  the  habits  of  those  who  live  by  begging,  with  the  dangers  incident  to  such  a 
state,  and  the  want  of  the  ordinary  protections  of  virtue,  the  morality  of  that  class  may  he 
considered  a prodigy.  There  are  instances  of  had  and  dissolute  characters  among  them ; but 
the  wonder  is,  that  with  such  neglected  habits,  there  are  not  more : they  have  however 
been  seldom  found  guilty  of  such  enormous  crimes  as  assassination : some  of  them  have 
been  found  to  be  very  efficient  organs  in  directing  revenue  officers  to  places  where  smuggling 
is  carried  on. 


Few  deaths  result  from  immediate  starvation,  since  the  most  wretched  would  share  their 
last  morsel  sooner  than  see  a fellow-creature  starve. 

Yet  it  can  be  safely  asserted  (and  it  is  a melancholy  truth)  that  a vast  proportion  of  the 
population  are  cut  off  before  their  time,  in  consequence  of  the  decay  and  exha.ustu.tion  pro- 
cfed!Dg  from  inadequate  nourishment ; for  within  the  last  30  years  there  is  an  evident 
a ndgment  of  human  life,  and  a perceptible  degeneracy  in  the  human  form,  owing  to  bad 
iet,  and  a too  early  requisition  of  labour  before  the  frame  is  sufficiently  strong  to  sustain  it. 
whatever  maybe  our  political  advancement,  the  condition  of  the  numerous  peasantry  is 
unquestionably  getting  worse. 

,i  an  able-bodied  man  can  obtain  labour,  the  lowest  wages  would  be  more  productive 
man  beggmg.  Yet  in  many  places  1 cl.  got  by  begging  would  be  more  profitable,  since  no 
work  or  wages  are  to  be  had  b 

t (Jn  rep!y  to  the  question,  « Whether  the  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  found  in  practice 
0 2 Prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  ?”)  ^ 
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It  is  hard  to  imagine  that  charity  could  be,  whether  public  or  private  preiud'  • 
morals  of  any  class.  As  the  charity  of  the  Irish  is  generally  governed  by  the  f 'r  *° 
Paul,  “ thinking  no  evil,”  they  give  alms  to  vagrants  of  whose  characters  thevT^  °l St“ 
ignorant.  Clothing  is  not  usually  given  away  in  charity:  the  poor  who  sunnnrt  ^ 
have  none  to  spare.  ^ tne  P°or 

The  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  because  the  one  is  at  hand  when  thevf 
have  not  the  other.  ^ re1ue|itly 

The  relief  given  to  beggars  has  no  reference  to  the  number  of  applicants  Th 
general  feeling,  founded  on  the  ancient  practice  of  Christianity,  that  the  people  wfij’8  a 
wish  to  see  any  applicant  for  alms  go  empty.  r “ ou  “ n°t 

(Whether  any  of  the  farmers  or  shopkeepers  give  as  much  away  in  alms  as  u 
maintain  an  additional  workman  ?)  WOul(l 


It  never  enters  into  their  heads,  and  I trust  such  people  will  never  entertain  the  qu^stio 
As  far  as  I know,  there  is  no  such  practice  as  that  of  small  farmers  planting  small 
tions  of  ground,  intending  the  crops  for  distribution  in  alms,  since  the  generality  of  fa  f°r’ 
I might  say  all,  suppose  that  every  part  of  their  tillage  is  to  be  tributary  to  the  calkrf 
charity.  s 01 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  especially  on  the  humbler  classes.  The  poorer  give  in  lamw 
proportions  than  the  wealthier  portions  of  the  community : so  that  “ dearka  d’on  dearth 
(i.  c.  alms  from  alms)  has  passed  into  a proverb,  the  practical  meaning  of  which  is  everv  dav 
attested  by  the  fact,  that  it  is  by  the  poor  the  poor  are  supported.  As  I may  not  have 
sufficient  leisure  to  answer  all  the  interrogatories,  and  without  meaning  any  disrespect  as  I 
deem  several  of  them  unimportant  as  to  any  practical  result;  I must  observe  with  regard 
to  the  8 2d  interrogatory,  “ Whether  the  relief  of  beggars  falls  particularly  on  any  class’" 
That  it  is  well  deserving  the  consideration  of  the  legislators  for  Ireland.  Not  only  does  the 
support  of  the  poor  fall  upon  the  poor,  hut  a more  unfeeling  class  than  the  higher  order  of 
gentry,  who  are  generally  absentees,  never  existed  in  any  country. 


For  the  poor  they  have  no  sympathy;  they  squander  money  to  corrupt  them,  but  none  to 
improve  their  condition  ; and  it  is  singular  that  I know  instances  where  hundreds  of  pounds 
were  given  to  make  unfortunate  individuals  perjure  themselves,  where  a penny  would  not  be 
given  to  rescue  them  from  starvation.  A farmer  holding  ten  acres  of  land  gives  away  much 
to  the  poor ; but  I should  rather,  and  it  would  be  better  for  society  that  the  amount  should 
not  he  rigorously  calculated.  The  peasantry  are  under  the  impression  (a  salutary  one) 
“ that  he  that  giveth  to  the  poor  shall  not  want ; but  that  he  who  despiseth  liis  entreaty 
shall  suffer  indigence.”  (Proverbs,  xxviii.  27.) 

(On  the  motives  of  those  who  give  alms,  whether  from  custom  or  fashion,  or  to  avoid 
importunity  ?) 

The  various  methods  here  alluded  to  are  too  refined  for  the  simple  notions  of  the  Irish 
peasantry.  As  far  as  I know  them  (and  I know  them  pretty  well),  they  are  influenced  in 
their  chanties  by  the  rewards  and  punishments  which  Christ  assures  us  shall  be  the  respec- 
tive portions  of  those  who  gave  him  or  did  not  give  him  to  eat  when  he  was  hungry,  &c. 

Houses  of  industry  and  mendicity  institutions  are  things  almost  unknown  in  this  province. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  if  the  people  should  never  he  influenced  in  their  charities  by  cou- 
siderations  of  which  they  arc  ignorant;  such  as  that  of  religious  feelings  inducing  an 
individual  to  give  to  an  applicant  who  he  was  aware  could  obtain  relief  by  applying  to  a 
public  institution,  See.  Sec. 

Diseases  are  seldom  spread  through  the  country  by  the  system  of  giving  nights’  lodgings 
to  Vagrants.  It  would,  however,  be  a great  improvement  if  the  causes  of  vagrancy  were 
removed,  by  bettering  the  condition  of  the  peasantry.  In  general  their  character  is  ex- 
ceedingly, harmless.  Those  who  have  been  obliged  to  live  for  a time  by  begging,  generally 
return  to  industry  as  soon  as  the  cause  which  drove  them  to  vagrancy  is  removed.  Many 
are  forced  by  unfavourable  or  dear  seasons  to  beg  for  a few  weeks,  who  never  after  resort  to 
the  practice. 


I have  known  many  to  fast  on  one  meal  a day ; nay,  some  days  without  any,  rather  than 
be  guilty  of  the  least  outrage  or  trespass  on  property. 

(If  there  were  houses  of  industry  established,  in  which  the  food  and  lodging  would  be 
only  equal  to  that  usually  possessed  by  the  labouring  population,  would  those  who  beg  avail 
themselves  of  such  an  institution  ?) 

’ Some  would,  and  others  would  not.  In  this  country  there  is  scarcely  the  opportunity  of 
making  the  experiment. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

5Jr  William  Birmingham,  woollen-draper — ltev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  rector  of  this 
’ • ],  and  dean  of  Dunmorc. — George  Clf.ndennino,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Collins,  a gen- 
tleman connected  with  the  press. — Richard  Gibbons,  small  farmer  of  12  acres. — Mr.  Large, 
clerk  of  petty  sessions,  and  churchwarden.— Matthew  M'Donnell,  esq.,  magistrate. — Robert 
W M'Ilvea,  esq.,  magistrate. — William  M'Miler,  small  farmer  of  12  acres. — Edward 
M'Nally,  weaver. -John  Rkegan,  labourer. — Thomas  Reilly,  labourer. — Mr.  George 
Woods,  general  merchant. — Mr.  John  Wynne,  general  merchant. 


Vagrancy. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  W.  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Aughavalc. 
Bar.  Murrisk. 


Mr.  Large  thinks  there  are  about  70  persons  residing  in  the  town  who  beg  publicly 
throughout  the  year;  besides  about  00  persons  who  derive  their  support  privately  from  the 
richer^ classes.  M'Nally  would  say  80.  Reilly  says,  that  including  the  outskirts,  there 
must  be  above  100,  though,  in  what  is  strictly  called  the  town,  there  may  not  be  above  the 
number  mentioned  by  M'Nally.  Mr.  Wynne  says,  “ in  the  middle  of  winter,  when  none 
but  residents  are  applying  for  relief,  f have,  counted  at  my  own  shop  door,  in  one  day,  about 
100  persons,  not  including  very  young  children.”  Beggars  residing  within  a short  distance 
frequent  the  town  on  certain  days,  when  the  shopkeepers  distribute  alms.  Rev.  Mr.  Burke 
thinks,  that  in  the  town,  and  within  half  a mile  of  it,  there  are,  including  children,  200  per- 
sons who  live  throughout  the  year  by  begging ; and  in  the  town  and  parish  400  at  the  very 
least;  few  strangers  beg  here  111  winter. 

The  parish  is  so  extensive  that  the  other  witnesses  cannot  undertake  to  state  the  probable 
number  of  beggars  throughout  it ; but  some  idea  may  be  formed  from  M'Nally  s state- 
ment; he  says,  “ I cannot  speak  of  the  whole  parish,  hut  will  speak  of  my  own  neighbour- 
hood that  I am  acquainted  with.  I live  about  a mile  and  a half  from  the  town,  in  the  most 
populous  of  the  country  parts  of  the  parish,  and  think  that  within  one  mile  round  of  me* 
there  are  from  50  to  (SO  families  who  beg  through  the  year,  having  no  house  of  their  own,  hut 
going  from  house  to  house  for  their  night’s  lodging,  sonic  carrying  tlicir  blanket  with  them, 
and  many  not  having  a blanket  to  carry ; there  are  on  an  average  three  or  four  persons  in 
each  family.  There  are  several  able-bodied  men  among  them,  who  would  work  if  they  had 
work  to  get ; they  go  among  the  neighbours  while,  the  women  and  children  hog  publicly. 
They  have  often  visited  my  house,  and  when  I said  it  was  a shame  for  able  men  to  be 
begging,  they  have  asked  me,  Have  you  work  for  us,  or  where  is  there  work  to  be  had  ? and 
not  left  me  a word  to  say.  I know  these  men  to  work  occasionally,  and  I believe  them  to  be 
very  willing  to  work.  Within  the  same  space  f think  there  are  from  25  to  30  families  who 
beg  during  from  one  month  to  three  months  of  the  year;  these  are  persons  that  have  a cabin 
and  a small  spot  of  ground  ; in  many  eases  the  cabin  built  for  them,  and  a few  perches  of 
ground  given  them  gratis  by  the  neighbours ; the  ground  sometimes  is  attached  to  their 
cabin,  just  sufficient  to  grow  them  a few  hundreds  of  cabbage  plants,  and  a few  weeks’  con- 
sumption of  potatoes,  and  they  are  never  disturbed  in  the  possession  of  it.  Sometimes  a 
place  is  given  them  in  a field  to  grow  their  potatoes  from  their  own  manure,  leaving  the 
owner  the  benefit  to  be  derived  to  the  sneceeding  crop.  They  work  when  they  can  find 
employment,  and  the  families  beg  on  all  occasions  when  work  fails  them.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Burke  and  Mr.  Wynne,  from  their  general  knowledge  of  the  countiy,  confirm 
this  statement  of  M'Nally. 

Mr.  Burke  is  of  opinion  that  vagrancy  has  advanced  progressively  for  the  last  ten  years, 
but  with  increased  rapidity  during  the.  lust  five.  He  attributes  to  the  increase  the  great  fall 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  prices  of  corn,  while  vents  remain  undiminished,  the  decline  of 
the  linen  trade,  and  increased  local  taxation.  Mr.  Large  says,  “no  buildings  or  improve- 
ments of  any  sort  are  going  on  in  the  town.  The  linen  trade  is  gone,  the  weavers  are  obliged 
to  become  labourers,  and  every  other  trade  is  sinking  in  the  general  decline.”  M'Nally 
says,  “ The  number  of  beggars  has  doubled  within  the  last  six  years.  The  decline  of  the 
Imen  trade  has  injured  every  class  that  lived  by  their  industry.  I have  known  the  farmer 
six  years  ago  pay  a rent  of  5 1.  out  of  half  a rood  of  flax  that  his  family  prepared  for  the 
market;  he  thought  little  of  the  rent,  when  the  industry  of  his  family  employed  on  the  flax,1 
could  pay  it,  exclusive  of  the  corn,  and  many  persons  were  injured  by  that  decline  that  diet 
not  see  what  injured  them.  I am  a weaver  myself,  and  when  my  trade  was  good,  I bought 
om  the  shoemaker  and  the  tailor  for  myself  and  family,  what  I cannot  afford  to  buy  now.” 
r.  Uendennmg  believes  that  vagrancy  lias  increased  within  late  years  : he  says,  “ I attri- 
u e it  partly  to  the  great  famines  that  have  prevailed  in  this  countiy,  which  have  utterly 
med  some,  and  initiated  others  into  habits  of  vagrancy,  from  which  they  have  not  since  been 
c aimed.  There  is  also  a local  cause,  applying  particularly  to  the  town  of  Westport,  the 
1 ure  of  several  corn  merchants,  and  consequent  decrease  of  employment.  Excessive 
^nm  enness,  facilitated  by  illicit  distillation,  has  also  contributed.  This  does  not  prevail  so 
tinT  •ai?0I1?.^e,^a^ourers  as  among  the  mechanics,  who  misspend  both  their  money  and 
ah]C  t*1  J1  ^r-  Clendenning  does  believe  that  rents  have  not  diminished  proportion- 

y to  the  diminished  value  of  produce,  but  does  not  think  that  this  has  contributed  much 
M ^reaseof  vagrancy. 

numb  • ^Dne  says>  “ The  number  of  beggars  in  summer  is  considerably  increased  from  their. 
er  ln  wmter.  The  wives  and  children  of  labourers  beg  in  this  season  who  beg  in  no 

other ; 


* The  parish  is  about  12  miles  long  by  2 broad. 
3 It  2 
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0 inquiring 

other ; the  labourers  sometimes  working  occasionally  at  home,  oftener  having 
of  work  to  Leinster,  Scotland  or  England.  Many  strangers  also  come  here  to  S^arc^ 
tage  of  the  salt-water,  and  increase  the  number  at  that  season.”  M*'Nally  savs  <<  • 'an" 

are.  dear  and  employment  scarce  in  that  season.  I know  myself  20  or  30  famili  ^r°T18'ons 
home  in  summer  who  do  not  beg  in  winter.  There  are  other  families  who  at  thaT  t0  at 
out  to  beg  in  Leinster,  or  other  parts  of  the  country,  as  they  find  them  more  orlessuWaJ0 
the  men  commonly  leave  this  place  to  seek  work,  leaving  their  families  to  beo-  at  1 6ntltu  ; 
go  a long  distance,  and  through  great  hardships  for  very  little  gains.  A neighbour  of  ’ ^ 
went  to  Leinster  this  season  ; he  bought  a pair  of  shoes  before  he  left  home  and  1 mme 
home  without  a penny,  and  had  been  forced  to  sell  the  shoes  to  make  his  wav  back16  T”6 
ther  went  to  look  for  work  in  England  ; he  had  bad  success,  and  was  obliged  to  sell  An°' 
his  clothes  before  lie  returned,  and  he  declared  to  me,  he  lived  on  five  meats  while  heS°T°/ 
down  from  Dublin  (128  Irish  miles),  and  he  looked  it,  for  he  was  a mere  skeleton-  he™ 
neither  a spendthrift  nor  a drunkard,  nor  was  he  fit  to  beg  poor  fellow,  he  was  too  basin*5 
and  I believe  he  would  rather  hear  the  hunger  than  the  shame  of  beggino-.”  Uu  ’ 

Mr.  Large  says,  “ The  wives  and  families  of  labourers  occasionally  employed  in  the  tn 
commonly  beg- ; a workman  could  not  give  food  to  a large  family  in  summer,  on  occasion'll 
employment  at  fid.  a day,  the  ordinary  wages  here.”  Iteilly  and  Moore  can  mention  bv 
name,  several  labourers  in  the  town  whose  families  they  say  “do,  and  must  be°-.”  Mr  M‘llr  ^ 
says,  “ A very  large  proportion  of  the  beggars  consists  of  widows  and  orphans,  but  there  b 
also  a large  number  of  the  wives  and  children  of  labourers  reduced  to  be°-  by  want  of 
employment  for  the  labourers ; several  able-bodied  men  go  about  seeking  relief,  who  I am 
sure,  would  gladly  accept  of  employment  if  it  were  offered  to  them.”  McNally  says  “able- 
bodied  men  carrying  spades  on  their  shoulders,  in  some  cases  having  their  wives  and  families 
along  with  them,  commonly  apply  for  relief  at  my  door  in  summer ; perhaps  three  or  four 
perhaps  one  in  the  week.  I have  sometimes  employed  them  when  I could  not  myself  spare 
time  from  my  room,  and  they  always  worked  for  me  1 cl.  under  the  current  wa°-es  and 
would  I am  sure  have  worked  for  less,  if  I asked  them,  but  I would  think  it  a sin  to°take  an 
advantage  of  their  want ; they  seem  very  anxious  to  be  employed,  having  often  offered  to  work 
for  me  for  I8d.  and  20  d.  a week  with  their  food,  and  in  some  cases  for  their  food  merely.” 
Mr.  Lame  says,  “ Last  summer  I have  met  at  least  20  able-bodied  men  who  applied  to  me 
for  relief,  and  I have  no  doubt  would  have  gladly  worked  at  reduced  wages.”  Mr.  Wynne 
says,  “ I have  had  from  two  to  six  such  applicants  every  week  during  the  past  summer;  one 
of  them,  a mower,  applying  to  me,  I told  him  I would  give  him  worlc,  as  1 had  a meadow  to 
cut  down  ; he  immediately  went  to  work  without  asking  me  a question  about  wages.” 

The  witnesses  are  all  convinced  there  is  no  deception  practised  by  the  able-bodied  men, 
who  go  about  seeking  relief  on  the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to  find  employment.  The  wit- 
nesses agree,  that  stating  it  as  their  opinion  that  no  persons  take  to  begging  in  preference  to 
™ustry-  The  greatest  exertions  are  made  among  the  labouring  classes  to  avoid  it,  but 
Mr.  Clendenning  thinks,  that  when  once  they  lose  caste  by  having  begged,  they  make  little 
exertion  to  regain  it.  M'Nally  mentions  an  instance  of  a family  driven  to  beg,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  general  unwillingness  to  resort  to  that  mode  of  life;  he  says,  “when  provisions 
.came  short  with  them,  the  children  used  to  come  to  my  house  at  meal  time,  looking  for 
something  to  eat,  but  not  asking  for  it.  The  father  and  mother  were  ashamed  to  make  any 
application,  though  I know  they  were  living  at  home  in  great  want.  The  children  told  me 
that  they  had  lived  for  two  days  on  a single  meal  of  potatoes,  this  they  suffered  rather  than 
beg ; at  length  the  mother  and  five  children  turned  out  and  went  to  a strange  place  to  beg, 
the  father  remained  at  home.” 

The  labourers  are  of  opinion  that  the  town  labourer  is  more  liable  to  be  reduced  with  his 
family  to  beggary  than  the  country  labourer.  In  the  country  the  labourers  generally  have 
a small  portion  of  land,  which  supplies  them  with  a few  months’  consumption  of  potatoes,  and 
supports  them  when  out  of  employment.  In  town  the  labourers  have  no  such  provision,  and 
when  work  fails  them  they  fall  on  the  public  immediately.  They  have  not  even  the  same 
facility  of  keeping  a pig ; for  if  the  pig  runs  out  on  the  street  of  the  town,  it  is  instantly 
seized  by  the  police,  and  the  owner  fined. 

Mr.  M'llrea  and  Mr.  Clendenning  are  of  opinion,  that  mechanics,  from  their  dissipated 
habits,  are  more  commonly  reduced  to  make  private  applications  for  assistance  than  labourers, 
but  are  not  so  commonly  reduced  to  beg;  they  are,  they  think,  more  reluctant  to  beg,  and 
they  can  more  easily  find  friends  or  persons  of  their  own  trade  to  relieve  their  occasional 
distress. 


The  witnesses  do  not  think  that  labourers  generally  beg  on  their  way  to  England  in  search 
of  work,  but  it  sometimes  occurs.  Moore  says,  “ I have  known  them  to  leave  home  with 
no  more  than  the  5s.  to  pay  their  passage;  of  course  they  begged  their  way  up  to  Dublin, 
and  as  I have  known  persons  to  come  home  without  a halfpenny,  I must  suppose  they  begged 
their  way  home.”  The  witnesses  believe  it  happens  oftener  than  it  comes  under  their  obser- 
vation as  the  labourer  who  begs  his  way  is  anxious  to  conceal  it.  Mr.  Large  says,  « 
town  though  the  whole  family  be  begging,  the  members  of  it  generally  apply  separate  y- 
In  the  country,  I believe,  they  mostly  travel  together.”  M'Nally  says,  “ Sometimes  they 
separate,  sometimes  they  go  all  together  whatever  way  they  think  they  will  get  most,  and 
they  have  different  ideas  about  it.” 

The  same  witness  adds,  “ In  the  country  beggars  are  most  commonly  relieved  with 
potatoes;  meal  is  not  commonly  given ; the  poor  people  have  not  it.  Cabbage  is  given ; 
milk,  but  not  much  of  it ; on  the  sea-coast  fish,  sometimes  turf  to  take  to  their  lodgings. 
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they  have  gathered  a sufficient  quantity  they  s 
“ w*.  sometimes  manufacture  into  yam ; but  this  is  rare,  we  never  g 

raw  state,  .g  nQt  convenient,  it  is  seldom  passing  through  our  hands.”  Mr.  Collins 
the  country,^  tjie„  are  relieved  with  potatoes,  with  meal,  broth  and  broken  meat  at 
says,  ln  sil0p_keepers  and  gentlemen’s  houses.  It  is  a practice  among  the  shop- 

meal  tl®esre]jeve  them  regularly  every  Monday,  when  they  give  them,  sometimes,  some  of 
keepers  ° ' ssarjes  th.eir  shop  supplies,  as  soap,  tobacco,  and  bread  at  a baker’s,  &c.;  some- 

whatever  1 e^^e  t]iey  prefer  to  provisions,  as  they  get  these  latter  in  the  country,  and 
tunes  n ^ena^jes  them  to  procure  some  small  necessaries,  as  soap,  &c.  as  they  require  them ; 
T d m0Dt  think  that  they  obtain  sufficient  to  enable  them,  in  many  instances,  to  purchase  an 
I do  no  cjotj1-  » The  other  witnesses  do  not  know  that  they  are  ever  charged  for  lodging 
pither  in  town  or  country;  they  carry  their  becl-clotlies,  which  are  always  veiy  scanty,  per- 
h sinfle  blanket  or  a sheet  for  a whole  family,  about  with  them,  and  beg  a bed  of  straw ; 
the^are  generally  admitted  with  welcome  into  any  poor  man’s  house,  and  stop  sometimes 
a srade  ni*ht  sometimes  a week  or  longer.  In  one  place,  Mr.  M'Miler  says,  “ I know 
arsons  that  would  be  glad  to  have  beggars  in  their  house  every  night  in  the  year,  they 
conceive  they  carry  a blessing  along  with  them.”  But  M'Nally  says,  “ They  have  often 
told  me  that  in  town  if  they  had  a few  halfpence  to  pay  for  it,  they  would  get  better  lodging 
than  if  they  got  it  for  nothing ; I suppose  the  difference  would  be  of  a drier  house  or 
a better  lire;  I know  in  the  country  where  they  never  pay  they  take  care  to  go  to  the  house 
where  they  see  a good  stack  of  turf  standing  outside.”  Mr.  Collins  says,  “ In  town  an 
old  article-7 of  clothing  is  now  and  then  given  to  them,  and  there  is  a Dorcas  Society  which 
crives  clothing  to  the  poor  at  half  price,  but  I do  not  think  the  beggars  can  derive  much 
advantage  from  this  charity ; their  clothing  is  wretched  in  the  extreme,  never  sufficient  to 
protect  them  against  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  to  which  they  are  constantly  and 
necessarily  exposed  ; they  are  obliged  to  take  their  children  about  with  them  half  naked  in 
the  most  severe  weather : many  of  them  while  they  lodge  to-night  in  one  house,  which  they 
quit  to  seek  a lodging  lor  to-morrow  night  in  another,  having  no  place  to  leave  their  chil- 
dren, can  make  no°choice,  but  must  take  them  out,  regardless  of  the  weather.  Those  who 
have  more  permanent  lodgings,  or  a hut  of  their  own",  may  have  no  food  to  leave  them; 
and  between  the  choice  of  taking  them  out  without  clothes,  or  leaving  them  in  the  house 
without  food,  generally  adopt  the  former  alternative,  and  expose  them  to  the  most  inclement 
weather. 


comfortable  farmers  would  give  them  straw  for  a bed.  They  sometimes 
''  ' rn  ■ . .i.  sometimes  sell  in  its 

give  them  money  in 
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M'Nally  says,  “ Able-bodied  men,  though  commonly  reduced  to  subsist  on  the  beggary 
of  their  families,  are  scarcely  ever  seen  to  beg  publicly  themselves ; they  make  private 
application  for  help ; that  we  do  not  call  begging.  The  only  time  they  carry  a bag,  and 
that  not  in  the  common  way,  is,  when  we  are  digging  the  potatoes  : they  then  go  from  field 
to  field  collecting  potatoes,  applying  to  us  at  the  ridge,  when  we  are  digging  them.  An 
able-bodied  man,  well  able  to  carry  them,  would  collect  for  ten  days  or  a fortnight  of  that 
season,  five  or  six  stone  a day.  People  arc  very  liberal  when  they  are  digging,  and  would 
give  to  a man  though  they  saw  his  bag  full,  as  they  know  he  is  making  a little  store  to  keep 
the  family  in,  of  a hard  day  in  winter.  If  an  able-bodied  man  persist  in  begging,  he  might 
gather,  as  the  season  advances,  two  stone  to  a stone  in  the  day ; and  in  summer  half  a stone. 
But  the  general  rule  is,  that  men  would  rather  take  the  lowest  wages  you  would  offer  them 
for  working,  than  be  under  the  shame  of  making  so  many  applications  to  people  s charity. 
A woman  with  a family  would  collect  much  more  than  a single  man.  Numbers  would  give 
to  her  that  would  let  him  pass  by,  when  we  are  digging  the  potatoes.  A woman  with 
a family,  would  collect  more  than  she  and  her  children,  if  weak,  could  well  carry : but  this 
lasts  a short  time  when  potatoes  are  plenty.  She  can  sell  some,  just  enough  to  purchase  her 
a little  tobacco,  or  some  milk,  herrings  or  salt,  to  eat  with  wliat  she  reserves.  She  can 
never  sell  in  summer.”  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  beggars  are  commonly  able  to  sell 
potatoes  in  the  potato  harvest,  (October  and  beginning  of  N ovember) ; that  after  tlie 
digging  of  potatoes  lias  ceased,  the  practice  is  constantly  diminishing  until  Christmas  or 
the  middle  of  January,  by  which  time  it  has  altogether  ceased  ; from  that  time  forward 
it  may  be  stated  generally,  that  they  have  no  surplus  over  tlieir  consumption.  And  in 
summer  their  collection  is  frequently  insufficient  for  food  for  tlieir  family.  A woman  with 
a large  family  obtains  more  than  a woman  with  a small  family ; she  obtains  relief  from  more 
persons,  and  more  from  each  individual.  Yet  the  witnesses  do  not  think  that  the  whole  day  s 
collection  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  family. 

Some  beggars  make  application  to  passengers  by  coaches,  and  to  the  congregations  on 
Sundays,  as  they  pass  to  and  from  the  several  places  of  worship ; the  relief  obtained  is  half- 
pence, and  very  inconsiderable.  M'Nally  has  known  three  instances  of  beggars  and  single 
old  men  hoarding — two  of  them  five  pounds  and  six  pounds,  and  the  third  ten  pounds; 
be  says  this  man  lent  his  ten  pounds  to  a neighbour,  and  never  recovered  it;  he  told  me  the 
story,  and  I reasoned  with  him  that  it  was  a great  sin  to  distress  himself  as  he  did  to  hoard 
that  money;  he  admitted  that  it  was,  and  said  lie  had  often  pinched  himself  sore  to  do  it; 
anc*  t am  sure  he  must  often  have  denied  himself  food  for  the  sake  of  it.  I he  other  wit- 
nesses have  heard  of  such  cases,  but  not  known  them ; they  are  very  uncommon. 


M'Nally  does  not  believe  that  there  is  greater  mortality  among  beggars  than  among 
labourers.  “ I think,”  he  says,  “ they  are  mured  to  the  hardships  they  undergo  ; they  do 
^derg°  create,.  hai.dships  than  the  labourers  in  my  neighbourhood,  who  all  hold  a bit  of 
„ ■■  lhe  other  wilnesses,  whose  experience  applies  more  particularly  to  the  town,  do  not 
0.5.  ’ r 3 r 3 concur 
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concuv  in  this  opinion.*  Reilly  snys,  the  beggars  from  door  to  door  get  broth  and 
that  the  labourers  family  seldom  or  never  taste;  the  labourer,  unless  he  is  fed 
employer,  very  commonly  works  on  dry  potatoes.  The  beggar  can  have  better  f00/  1, 
that,  and  be  idle,  and  as  to  the  summer,  when  both  beggar  and  labourer  are  scarce  ev  * ^ 
potatoes,  the  labourer,  until  he  and  his  family  turn  out  to  beg,  is  the  scarcer  of  Huf*  °* 
Mr.  Clendenning,  Mr.  M'llrea,  Mr.  M‘ Donnell,  and  the  other  witnesses,  are  convin  "h 
from  the  same  considerations,  that  beggars  are  generally  better  fed  than  the  labourer  | 
their  families.  anJ 

The  witnesses  agree  that  the  relief  of  beggars  falls  principally  on  the  middle  classes  sh 
keepers,  small  farmers,  and  even  labourers,  the  very  wealthy  classes  being  comparative!^ 
exempt;  they  have  freer  access  to  the  former  classes;  their  doors  beino-  always  ow* 
Reilly  says,  “ The  very  poor  are  more  ready  to  feel  for,  and  to  help  them  according  to  th" 
means,  than  any  other  class,  as  they  are  never  sure  but  it  may  be  their  own  case  soon  “ 
Mr.  Collins  says,  “ The  wealthier  country  gentlemen  are  peculiarly  exempt,  beino-  surround  ) 
by  walls  and  gates/’  M'Miler  says,  “ the  poorer  classes  give  more  to  the  beocrar  ^ 
proportion  to  their  means,  than  any  others.  The  poor  farmer  often  relieves  the  be<nrar  that 
has  been  turned  away  from  the  rich  man’s  door ; but  some  of  the  richer  class  give  to  the 
distressed  persons  who  do  not  actually  beg,  what,  it  is  impossible  for  any  but  themselves  fo 
estimate.”  Reilly  says,  “ the  labourer  will  share  the  meal  he  is  sitting  down  to  with  the 
beggar,  or  give  him  part  of  his  last  stone  of  potatoes ; it  is  true  the  beggar  may  be  more 
certain  of  his  next  meal  than  one  of  ourselves,  yet  we  would  think  it  a sin  to  refuse  him  • 
even  beggars  are.  known  to  relieve  one  another.  M'Miler  has  frequently  seen  them  do  so 
He  says  they  wish  to  have  the.  benefit  of  almsgiving,  and  believe  the  benefit  is  manifold  to 
them  of  what  it  is  to  other  almsgivers.”  Reilly  says,  “ in  my  own  house,  a beggar  selling  me 
a stone  of  potatoes,  has  relieved  a woman  that  came  in  to  ask  for  alms,  and  said  she  had  got 
nothing  during  the  day.”  Mr.  George  Wood  and  Mr.  Benningham,  shopkeepers,  haniw 
consulted  together,  agree  that  there  are  about  40  shopkeepers  in  the  town  who  give  to  beggar^ 
either  in  money  or  value,  two  shillings  and  sixpence  a week  on  an  average ; some  givin<Mess| 
and  others,  who  are  charitably  disposed,  considerably  more  ; and  that  there  are  60  others  who 
give  from  one  shilling  down  to  three-pence  a week.  The  other  witnesses  consider  this  a fair 
estimate. 


M'Miler  thinks,  that  on  an  average  of  the  whole,  year,  a farmer  holding  10  acres  of  land 
gives  one  stone  of  potatoes  each  day  in  alms.  Richard  Gibbons  holds  12  acres  of  land,  and 
has  no  other  means  of  industry : he  says,  “ I am  sure  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day  does 
not  save  me  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year.”  M'Nally  is  a weaver  by  trade;  he  is  often 
unemployed,  but  may  earn,  on  an  average  of  the  whole  year,  as.  a week;  he  holds  half  an 
acre  of  land ; he  says,  “ when  I have  my  own  potatoes  grown  on  my  own  land,  between 
November  and  May,  I cannot  give  less  than  three  to  four  stone  a week.  After  May  I am 
generally  buying,  and  may  give,  during  the  rest  of  the  year,  one  stone  or  one  stone  and  a 
half : the  value  of  potatoes  averages  2d.  per  stone  for  the  winter  half-year,  and  3 id.  for  the 
summer  half ; it  is  true  that  the  value  of  these  potatoes,  if  they  were  brought  altogether  to 
market,  would  be  a considerable  sum  to  a poor  man ; but  when  we  are  giving  a handful  now 
and  a handful  again,  we  neither  feel  nor  consider  the  loss,  we  only  think  of  the  blessing  of 
feeding  the  hungry.  1 think  a farmer  holding  ten  acres,  if  at  all  liberal,  would  give  twice, 
and  niany  three  times  as  much  as  I do.”  Mr.  M'llrea  says,  “ M‘Nally’s  statement  of  what 
he  himself  gives  to  beggars  at  first  surprised  me,  when  I considered  it  in  the  bulk,  and  for  so 
poor  a man ; but  when  I recollect  bow  I have  seen  beggars  relieved  in  very  poor  men’s 
houses,  and  attempt  to  calculate  the  several  handsful  of  potatoes  given  them,  I must  agree  in 
Ins  account.”  Reilly  says,  “ it  is  quite  common  among  mere  labourers  to  relieve  beggars  in 
winter,  and  be  themselves  in  great  want  in  summer.  I was  reduced  to  great  distress  last 
summer  myself;  I begged,  and,  if  it  be  the  will  of  God,  may  expect  to  be  so  next  summer  too; 
yet  when  a beggar  asks  for  God’s  sake,  I cannot  hold  back  part  of  what  I have.  I know 
that  the  poorest  man  amongst  us  when  he  has  it  in  his  hands  will  not  refuse,  and  I would 
therefore  say,  he  gives  something  in  summer  too ; but  if  there  be  any  charity  in  him,  he  must 
give  at  least  one  stone  a week  in  winter.”  M'Nally  says,  “ no  attempt  is  made  before  relief 
is  given  to  ascertain  what  a beggar  has  previously  collected,  but  some  idea  may  be  formed 
from  the  size  of  his  bag ; if  I considered  he  had  enough  in  it  for  himself  and  family  for  the 
day,  I would  give  him  no  more.  I have  seen  a beggar  return  to  his  lodgings  to  empty  his 
bag,  and  go  out  again  to  beg ; but  it  did  not  occur  to  me  whether  the  motive  was  to  lighten 
Ins  burthen  or  to  put  on  the  appearance  of  having  gathered  little,  and  by  that  means  make 
sure  of  gathering-  more.  The  givers  of  relief  do  not  limit  themselves  to  any  fixed  daily  qumi- 
tity.  M'Nally  says,  “ we  give  as  we  see  they  want  it,  as  we  can  afford  it.  It  is  very  dis- 
tressing to  those  who  live  on  a thoroughfare,  that  they  cannot  give  to  all,  and  yet  they  are 
delicate  to  refuse  any.” 


. . From  wHat  M'Nally  has  stated  of  his  neighbourhood,  it  must  be  difficult  to  draw  a distinction  and 

institute  a comparison  between  the  beggar  and  tbe  labourer,  for,  as  he  has  already  stated,  there  are 
labourers  nr  persons  willing  to  labour,  holding  a patch  of  ground,  whose  families  beg  on  all  occasions, 
on  which  their  provisions  run  short,  and  this  occurs  so  frequently  that  M'Nally  has  already  counted 
them  among  beggars.  There  are  others  who  hold  a larger  portion  of  land,  and  whose  families  beg  only 
m summer;  others  holding  more  land  and  cheaper  are  still  labourers,  and  work  for  hire,  but  are  never 
reduced  to  beggary ; among  the  two  former  classes  it  is  hard  to  distinguish,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison, 
■where  the  beggar  begins  and  tbe  labourer  ends. 
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No  inquiry  is  made  into  the  character  of  the  person  soliciting  relief.  Mr.  Large  says,  “ in 
1 town  ne’are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  some,  but  could  not  possibly  be  acquainted 
1 th  that  of  all  who  solicit  alms.  Alms  are  constantly  given  by  persons  wholly  unac- 
'V1  ainted  with  the  character  of  the  applicant.”  M'Nally  says,  “ in  the  country  persons  gene- 
Tllv  know  all  about  the  beggars  that  are  resident,  I myself  know  a great  deal  of  most  of 
tlr  tii  even  of  those  who  live  in  town,  for  when  I come  in  I hear  them  spoken  of  among 
jig  cf  my  own  class,  and  I believe  if  there  were  any  great  misconduct  among  them  I 
would  certainly  hear  of  it ; if  we  heard  of  such  it  would  certainly  make  us  much  less  in- 
clined to  relieve  them. 

Mr.  Clendenning,  Mr.  MTlrea,  Mr.  M'Donnell,  magistrates,  do  not  think  that  immorality 
is  more  common  among  beggars  than  among  the  classes  immediately  above  them ; they  do  not 
recollect  a single  instance  of  a beggar  brought  before  them  at  petty  sessions  charged  with 
an  offence ; they  may  be  guilty  of  some  pilfering  not  worth  prosecuting,  but  they  (the  ma- 
o-istrates)  believe,  that,  considering  their  destitution,  and  the  temptation  to  which  they  are 
consequently  liable,  there  is  actually  less  of  immorality  among  them  than  among  any  other 
class  Mr.  Clendenning  says,  “ the  influence  of  religion  as  inculcated  by  the  roman-catholic 
elerow  is  a °reat  restraint  on  them.”  Mr.  M'Donnell  says,  “ although  living  as  outcasts 
there  is  a double  control  over  them,  particularly  the  residents ; one,  that  of  their  clergy ; the 
other  that  they  would  find  it  almost  impossible  to  obtain  relief  if  they  were  notoriously 


unmoral.  . 

The  labourers  do  not  think  there  is  any  peculiar  degree  of  immorality  among  beggars. 
M'Nally  says,  “ I believe  the  old  people  among  them  that  saw  better  days  are  generally 
moral  but  the  children  are  badly  reared,  and  often  commit  thefts ; in  most  instances,  I think, 
against  the  will  of  the  parents,  who  know  that  people  would  abhor  them,  and  no  one  give 
them  lodgings  if  such  things  were  known  of  them.  A short  time  ago,  a beggar  child  belong- 
ing to  a family  that  lodged  with  me  stole  a dozen  of  yam  from  me  ; I did  not  miss  it  until 
the  mother  finding  it  with  the  child  came  back  and  returned  it.”  Mr.  Clendenning  believes, 
that  the  same  or  perhaps  a greater  degree  of  affection  towards  one  and  other  prevails  among 
families  of  beggars  as  among  the  families  of  labourers;  he  says,  “ they  have  no  property  to 
quarrel  about,  and  common  misery  is  a common  bond  to  them but  M'Nally  says,  “ some 
of  the  children,  for  want  of  early  correction  that  the  beggar  parent  cannot  well  use,  are  very 
unruly,  and  use  language  to  their  parents,  that  you  would  not  hear  in  a labourer’s  family ; 
others  are  as  kind,  and  as  well  behaved  as  any  man’s  children he  adds,  “ the  families  of 
beggars  are  as  large  as  the  families  of  labourers ; I know  seven  and  eight  children  commonly 
in  a"  family,  and  if  I drew  any  distinction  between  them,  would  say,  their  families  are 
increasing  faster  than  the  families  of  the  labourers.  I never  knew  a beggar  marry  with  the 
intention  of  continuing  to  beg,  though  they  are  often  reduced  to  beggary  soon  after  marriage. 

I knew  two  girls  out  of  the  families  of  beggars  to  be  married  a short  time  ago  to  labourers, 
they  are  now  very  industrious  ; generally  such  girls  get  service  in  a farmer’s  house  first,  and 
then  marry  from  that  as  soon  as  they  can ; they  wait  as  short  time  as  they  can ; they  are 
glad  to  get  any  one,  however  poor,  that  will  give  them  a chance  of  bread.” 

Mr.  Sl'Donnell  says,  “ there  is  a class  of  beggars,  but  inconsiderable  for  their  numbers 
and  fast  decreasing,  who  many  with  the  intention  of  continuing  to  beg ; they  are  the  strolling 
tinkers;  they  dispense  with  the  services  of  the  clergyman,  and  substitute  a marriage  cere- 
mony of  their  own.  The  wives  and  families  accompany  the  tinker  while  he  strolls  about  in 
search  of  work,  and  always  beg.  They  intermarry  with  one  another,  and  form  a distinct 
class.” 

M'Nally  does  not  think  that  it  is  common  among  beggars  to  have  illegitimate  children  ; 
he  says,  it  is  more  common  among  people  that  are  better  fed.  Mr.  M'Donnell  agrees  with 
M'Nally ; and  Mr.  M' Urea  says,  “ beggar  girls  when  they  grow  up  often  hire  with  farmers  ; 
in  this  situation  they  sometimes  get  illegitimate  children,  which  obliges  them  to  become 
beggars  again.  I think  that  whatever  bastardy  is  among  them  generally  originates  in  this 
wav,  and  being  less  under  the  eye  of  friends  they  are  more  exposed  to  temptation  in  this 
position  than  girls  of  another  class.”. 

Strolling  beggars  are  frequently  the  means  of  spreading  infectious  diseases,  particularly 
fever.  Walter  Staunton  (a  small  farmer)  says,  “ I have  known  several  instances  in  my  neigh- 
bourhood of  two  or  three  persons  in  one  house  dying  of  a fever  taken  from  a beggar  to  whom 
they  had  given  lodgings ; if  you  see  a beggar  look  weak  and  sickly,  and  asked  what  ailed 
him,  he  will  never  tell  you  it  was  a fever  he  had.” 

M'Nally  says,  " after  sickness  they  have  not  the  means  of  getting  new  clothes,  nor  can 
they  cleanse  the  old  ones ; sometimes  they  cannot  get  soap,  and  always  their  clothes  are  so 
worn  and  patched  and  ragged  that  the  art  of  man  could  not  wash  them.  The  best  way  of 
cleansing  them  would  be  to  burn  the  whole ; hut  they  must  wear  the  rags  or  go  naked,  and 
they  carry  the  infection  a long  time  in  them,  and  spread  it  through  the  country.”  Reilly  says, 
“ a beggar  girl  after  she  had  left  the  fever  hospital,  came  to  my  house ; my  wife  pitied  her 
weakness,  and  kept  her  for  three  days  ; she  got  a relapse,  God  saved  us  from  taking  the 
lever;  but  we  were  obliged  to  leave  the  house  to  herself,  and  hire  a lodging.” 

borne  time  .ago  a rumour  prevailed  here  that  Government  was  about  to  give  able-bodied 
paupers  and  their  families  a free  passage  -to  the  colonies  in  North  America.  There  were 
some  few  that  were  frightened  by  the  accounts  they  heard  of  the  climate,  and  feared  the 
children  could  scarcely  live  in  it ; others  had  heard  that  many  persons  who  had  gone  out 
had  tailed  of  obtaining  employment,  and  professed  themselves  therefore  imwilling  to  go ; 
)ut  the  great  number  declared  themselves  anxious  to  take  advantage  of  such  a provision, 
mat,  as  many  expressed  themselves,  they  might  escape  out  of  this  cursed  country. 


0.5. 
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Mr.  Clendenning  has  observed,  that  gratuitous  relief,  even  as  dispensed  bv  nr'  - + 
is  attended  by  results  pernicious  to  industry.  He  says,  “ I have  observed  it  toh  ^frsons 
in  higher  grades  than  the  labourers,  a person  who  has  a rich  relative  to  reliev°  ] & • case 

tress,  makes  the  less  effort  to  support  lninself.  In  a long  experience,  I have  obs  ^ *n  (*’i' 
labourers,  that  the  man  who  has  any  one  to  apply  to  for  help  becomes  indolent^  rn°n? 

! to  such  persons,  and  felt  and  expressed  to  them  at  th«  *■  , ess* 


Examinations  taken  by  usurers,  mat  me  man  wno  nas  anyone  to  apply  to  tor  Help  becomes  indolent 
John  Spencer,  Esq-  1 have  given  assistance  to  such  persons,  and  felt  and  expressed  to  them  at  the  f i ess> 
M.  W,  Gray,  Esq.  was  doing  them  an  injury.  I would  instance  soldiers  discharged  with  pensions  t?6  * 

Tthe  comI1u4P“d“Ce  th”  indUS“7  ”*  ““  "'0S‘  &S°tee  “d 

Bar.  Murrisk.  


me  euiumuuiiy.  « ■ '-■ms 

Mr.  Collins  is  of  opinion  that  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town  would  prefer  a reo-  1 
the  support  of  the  poor  to  the  present  mode  of  relieving  them ; he  says,  “ I havU  M t&X  *°r 
witli  many  shopkeepers  on  the  subject,  and  found  them' generally  of  this'  opinion  ” Converse^ 
Mr.  MTlrea  is  of  a different  impression;  he  thinks  the  shopkeepers  would  m'efertb  j- 
cretionary  distribution  of  whatever  they  might  give  to  the  poor;  though  he  is  a warn  w * 
solicitation  of  beggars,  who  constantly  extort  by  importunity,  is  to  them  who  are  ohl'  l 
keep  their  doors  open,  almost  an  intolerable  nuisance  added  to  the  expense.  D1I«=e<* to 

Mr.  Dudgeon,  a shopkeeper,  would  himself  prefer  the  present  mode,  but  believes 
siderable  difference  of  opinion  would  be  found  among  his  fellow  shopkeepers  S 1 COn’ 
M'Nally  says,  “ I would  prefer  giving  from  day  to  day  to  giving  a sum  neriodinoii  •, 
would  fall  lighter  on  me,  though  the  sum  were  much  less  than  the  value  of  what  T 
give  from  day  to  day.”  1 w 0111(1 

Gibbons  says,  “ I prefer  giving  what  I give  at  present,  and  as  I give  it  to  oavin  .1 
same  amount  as  a tax : I now  give  as  I feel  I am  able.  A compulsory  payment  L,?|J  „ 
one  time  or  the  other  bring  me  into  difficulties  that  can  never  arise  from  the  present  !r 
distributing  my  own  alms.”  r oue  01 

Being  asked  if  there  were  a house  of  industry  in  the  parish,  would  the  small  farmers 
tinue  to  encourage  vagrancy  by  giving  alms,  M'Nally  says,  “ I wonld  think  any  one  that 
then  applied  to  me,  idly  inclined,  and  I would  give  him  nothino-.”  y at 

Gibbon  says  “ We  should  be  certain  that  they  got  enough  to  eat,  and  were  not  harshly 
treated;  in  that  case  we  would  not  give.  The  curse  of  the  beggar  would  not  extort  relief » J 
i Walter  btaunton,  a small  farmer,  says,  “ When  we  do  not  deserve  the  cursewe  would  ut 
heed  it;  the  curse  of  the  wicked  never  availed,  and  he  would  he  a had  man  that  would  curse” 
M Wally  says,  Beggars  are  not  in  the  habit  of  cursing  when  refused  alms:  for  the  last  sit 
yeais  I have  known  but  one  beggar  curse  when  refused.” 

M'Nally  says,  “ I think  the  generality  of  beggars  would  prefer  entering  a house  of  into- 
try  to  wandering  about  half  naked  in  the  cold  and  rains  of  winter ; but  there  are  some  who 
having  no  charge  (children  to  provide  for)  that  they  can  easily  get  enough  of  food  01  tskk 
and  wouid  prefer  remaining  out.  John  Foster,  an  old  beggarman,  says,  " I would  rate 
“5?  , / “ ra‘lgf  0“t!?de'  and  suPPle  my  joints  by  a walk  through  the  country.” 

1 he  labourers,  both  those  under  examination  and  several  others  present,  declare  that  there 
o h STT  f 'Va”.t  °f  emP1Py,me!,t’  0,1  whicl1  ths,y  wo“ld  B^ly  ““a  themselves  of 
7 bj.“to7§  14  S?  flleir  families  I they  would  even  be  willing  to  submit 
to  the  necessary  separation  of  the  different  sexes  of  the  family;  but  would  net  gjiu  if  they 
could  get  four-pence  a day  outside.  5 • 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Town  Ballina.  ®,°BERT  Armstrong,  esq.  Edward  Atkinson,  merchant  and  churchwarden. — James  Browne, 
Bar.  Tyratnleu.  abourer— William  Caldwell,  esq.,  chief  of  police — Thady  Carnan,  labourer  — Patrick 

Cooper,  labourer,  ltev.  Mr.  Costello,  parish  priest — Mr.  Martin  Culkeen,  classical  teacher. 

_ Develin,  esq.,  m.d.— Joi-in  Dufpey,  labourer — Jordan  Fjtzstepiien,  broken  down.- 

Catherine  Flynn,  beggar— Owen  Gallagher,  broken  down Mary  Hanly,  beggar.- 

William  Hanley,  labourer Hugh>  eSq.,  m.d. -Mr'  John  Irwin,  farmer.-VVidov 

JaALBOY,  labourer’s  widow. -James  Loftus,  labourer— Stephen  Loftus,  esq.— Mr.  John 
Moyles,  farmer,  and  owner  of  a number  of  labourers’  cabins— Patrick  M'Namara,  labourer.- 
homas  O Hara,  labourer— Rev.  Mr.  Verschoyle,  protestant  rector. — Dominick  Waldron, 


.tMr‘  J,°fnston>  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Culkeen,  and  the  labourers,  agree  instating 
beggars  to  the  population  has  greatly  increased  of  late  years.  That  at 
w • atl0n  t?eI,e  are  at  Present  300  persons  in  the  town  who  live  by  no  other  means 
fmm  aild  t1hat,/°n,Sldering  the  nmnber  of  labourers’  wives  and  families  who  are 

tm-6  !?daCed  t0  beS> there  must  be  at  least  600  persons  that  one  period  or  other 
beg  inthetown ; besides  these,  many  labourers  when  reduced  to  great  distress, 
ThJ  IV tOW‘b  Wlth  their  Wlves  “d  families,  to  beg,  where  they  are  not  knowS. 

ot.  oeggavs  consist  of  widows  and  children,  orphans,  old  and  impotent  persons, 
‘ consi  era  i e part,  of  the  wives  and  families  of  unemployed  labourers. 

•J b .^tnesses  state,  that  the  burden  of  relieving  beggars  falls  principally  on  shopkeepers 
and  private  fann  ies  m towns,  and  small  working  farmers  in  the  country;  that  the  relieving 
? ; iTnf ay  sThoPke<?Pers>  on  an  average,  6/.  per  annum ; many  less  than  that,  but  some 

7 1.  or  10/.  and  Mr.  LotLus  knows  more  than  one  that  it  must  cost  from  20 1.  to  30 1 per  annum. 
shopkeepers'011  * greatest  Pressure  falls  °n  the  small  farmers,  and  the  more  liberal  of  the 
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think  that  there  is  less  crime  among  the  beggars  than  among  the  labourers.  Vagrancy. 

The  ^tnes®®  « They  have  not  the  spirit  to  be  immoral ; the  depredations  that  are  so  

Mr-  tiy^onimitted  are  committed  not  by  beggars,  but  by  persons  who  are  ashamed  to 

befiv  have  examined  two  beggars,  Mary  Hanley  and  Catherine  Flynn,  as  to  their  own  cases ; b 

,"eV  -jesses  agree,  may  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  condition  ot  the  class John  Spencer,  Esq. 
tu?  ■ Hanle  vsays  "My  husband  is  a labourer,  but  does  not  get  sufficient  employment  M.  W.  Gray,  Esq. 
Mary  , . { ■(’  so  I must  beg  with  my  children  for  the  most  part  of  the  year.  I have 
tosuppo  i have* been  15  years  married.  I have  been  begging  for  11  years  of  them. 


Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 


M hsband  never  begged  himself : he  works  from  time  to  time,  as  he  can  get  employment. 
My  "u  , jg  empioyed  we  do  not  beg : he  gives  me  his  wages  to  buy  food  for  the  family. 
Th  day  lie  has  no  work  (and  that  is  most  of  his  days)  I and  the  children  go  out  and  beg 


Town  Ballina. 
Bar.  Tyraivley. 


The  day  lie  is  employed  v 

foTourabes  ancT him.  We  live  now  in  a deserted  cabin,  shifting  our  bed  from  fide  to  sid£ 


0I\i  wjn(i  blows  or  as  the  rain  falls  through  the  roof;  and  that  sort  of  lying  has  left  my 
af,  t a giri  i4  years  old,  a cripple,  that  she  cannot  stir  out ; she  was  a healthy  child 
e » . but  from  the  damp  and  cold  she  soon  took  pains  in  her  arms  and  legs,  and  she  is  a 
3 ■ I ’ to-day.  Myself  and  my  children  are  so  naked,  that  when  we  go  out  to  beg, 
fPPJ  take  the  blanket  out  to  shelter  us:  the  wetter  the  day  the  more  we  want  it ; and  when 
ve  come  home  at  night  we  have  nothing  else  to  cover  us.  We  would  use  three  stone  of 
otatoes  in  the  day,  if  we  could  get  them.  I can  seldom  get  more  than  one  and  a half  stone 
L becking.  I get  nothing  else  but  a drop  of  broth,  and  very  seldom  milk,  and  perhaps 
l\d  or  2 d.  a week  in  half-pence,  often  no  half-pence  at  all.  In  summer,  when  potatoes  are 
scarce  I have  often  been  days  that  I did  not  gather  half  a stone  a day.  Where  would  we 
o-et  it  all  of  us  that  are  looking  for  it  then.  1 have  often  made  five  parts  of  a potatoe,  to 
divide  it  among  my  children.  I dare  say  others  collect  more  than  I do ; they  go  out  con- 
stantly to  the  country  among  the  villages ; I cannot,  as  I carry  two  of  my  children,  one  six 
months  the  other  three  years  old,  on  my  back.  I am  relieved  principally  by  the  shopkeepers ; 
and  I have  often  got  potatoes  from  the  labourer  that  has  been  forced  to  send  his  own  family 
to  beg  a week  afterwards ; and  that  man  beyond  (pointing  to  Walsh)  has  often  brought  my 
children  the  potatoes,  boiled  and  raw,  when  he  was  buying  them  himself,  and  had  not 
the  employment  to  buy.  enough  of  them.”  [“  I did,”  says  Walsh,  “ divide  my  dinner  with 
her,  and  remain  hungry  myself;  1 would  rather  do  it  than  that  her  children  should  go  to  bed 
without  food.”  “ And  she  herself,”  says  Fitratephen,  “ has  given  me,  when  I went  into  her 
house,  part  of  the  potatoes  she  had  gathered  for  her  family.  No  one  feels  for  the  person 
with  a helpless  family  like  the  poor  person  who  has  a helpless  family  himself.”]  “ I do  not 
go  to  the  country  gentleman’s  houses : they  do  not  like  to  sec  people  like  me  coming  about  their 
houses  at  all.  In  some  places  I would  not  be  let  inside  the  gate ; in  other  places  I would 
not  be  dragging  my  children  up  to  the  house  for  all  we  would  get.  If  there  were  a house  of 
industry  in  the  parish  I would  be  happy  to  go  into  it.  Would  not  I be  happy  to  take  my 
six  children  into  such  a house,  and  get  enough  to  eat,  for  them  that  have  often  to  fight  for 
one  potatoe ! ” — “ Do  you  expect  at  any  time  to  return  to  industry,  and  earn  your  bread  ! 

“ No,  there  is  no  employment  to  make  me  expect  it.”  “ Do  you  look  forward,  then,  to  being 
always  a beggar,  and  in  your  present  condition?”  “ My  children  may  one  day  rear  me,  as 
I am  now  rearing  them,  that  is,  when  they  grow  up  and  are  able  to  earn  something ; though, 
God  knows,  that  is  a poor  look  out : little  my  husband  is  earning,  that  is  able  and  willing  to 
work  to-day ; but  I will  not  part  with  the  hope,  after  all.” 

Catherine  Flynn  says, — “ I am  53  years  old ; my  husband  and  all  my  children  are  dead. 

I have  for  some  time  supported  myself  by  begging.  While  I had  none  to  support  but  myself, 

I could  always  get  as  much  potatoes  as  I could  eat ; but  my  daughter  and  son-in-law  both 
died  about  three  months  ago,  of  cholera,  leaving  5 children;  2 under  14,  and  3 under  (i  years 
of  age;  they  had  no  other  friend  to  take  charge  of  them,  and  I now  beg  with  them.  They 
scarcely  get  enough  of  potatoes  even  now,  when  potatoes  are  plenty.  I am  old  and  weak, 
and  obliged  to  walk  with  a crutch,  and  cannot  go  far  with  them.  They  would  use  about  1 £ 
stone  a day ; we  collect  about  one  stone,  besides  getting  a boiled  potatoe  from  house  to  house. 
I have  not  begged  in  the  scarce  season  of  the  year  with  them  yet,  so  I cannot  say  how  we 
will  fare  when  it  comes.  Our  food  is  potatoes,  without  any  kitchen,  except  now  and  then 
a sup  of  broth.  There  are  a few  families  that  know  my  case,  and  give  me,  some  id.  some 
Id.  a week,  which  enables  me  to  pay  3d.  a week  for  lodgings.  I have  one  sheet,  which 
I got  as  alms,  and  had  no  blanket  of  any  sort,  until  a few  days  ago  I got,  in  the  same  way, 
this  piece  of  old  carpet  that  I wear  round  me  by  day,  and,  if  I can  bring  it  in  dry  at  night, 
throw  it  over  myself  and  grandchildren  ; but  it  often  happens,  that  in  the  cold  wet  weather,, 
when  we  want  night  covering  most,  it  has  been  wet  during  the  day  and  we  cannot  use  it.  The 
children  have  no  clothes  but  as  you  see  them  now.”  [It  was  a cold^vvet  day  in  the  latter  end 


0o  ragS  ; UICU  nco.ua  uuu  iec,  —o-,  x - 

they  stood  shrinking  from  the  cold,  and  endeavouring  to  shelter  themselves  under  the  ragged 
ends  of  the  piece  of  worn  carpeting  that  hung  from  the  old  woman,  who  was  little  better  pro- 
tected from  the  cold  than  themselves.  In  passing  through  the  town  we  observed  a grea 
number  of  beggar’s  children  in  the  same  condition.]  e , 

Carman  says, — “ Some  time  ago  I saw  a man  begging  with  his  five  children,  one  o »• 
? grown  girl,  was  so  naked,  that  I was  ashamed  to  Took  at  her : poor  as  I am,  I went  and 
bought  a shift  to  cover  her,  a yard  and  half  of  4 d.  calico;  and  if  she  was  clad  m satin  she 
could  not  look  happier  than  when  she  got  it  on  her.” 
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J°'  inquiring 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Cox,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish. — Martin  Deveran,  labourer  and  h 1 1 

half  an  acre — John  Doyle,  land-surveyor — Thomas  Gallagher,  labourer John  G°  ^ 

labourer. — Mr.  Gillespie,  under-agent  to  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish.— Mr  H IRB°KS’ 

farmer.— Frank  Horan,  driver  on  the  principal  estate  of  the  parish. Michael  Horan 

three  acres.— Rev.  W.  Hughes,  parish  priest— Widow  M‘Coy,  widow  of  a small  landhTl’  °ltiS 

labourer. — Nancy  Moran,  wife  to  a small  landholder  and  labourer. Mary  Nugent  ' * ^ 

beggar-woman— Captain  O’Donnell,  magistrate— Captain  Stewart,  magistrate.— Rey0  M 
Stoney,  protestant  rector — Rev.  Mr.  Wilson,  protestant  rector  of  an  adjoining  parish 


The  examination  was  held  in  a public  room,  which  was  crowded  during  the 
of  the  time  it  lasted.  ° » ei  part 

The  number  of  beggars  varies  considerably  with  the  season  of  the  year,  as  the  notat 
are  more  or  less  abundant.  Mr.  Hughes  thinks,  that  in  a summer,  when  potatoes  are  m 
than  ordinarily  scarce,  from  300  to  500  persons  beg  from  door  to  door  through  the  nari^ 
three-fourths  of  these  are  strangers  from  places,  just  so  distant  that  they  may  avoid  Ih 
shame  of  begging  among  their  own  neighbours.  The  witnesses  could  speak  with  so  little 
certainty  of  the  total  number  of  beggars  residing  in  the  parish,  that  we  thought  the  best 
judgment  of  their  probable  number  would  be  formed,  by  having  the  actual  number  in  a few 
of  the  villages  enumerated  by  persons  locally  acquainted  with  them ; the  causes  which 
reduced  these  persons  to  beggary  have  been  also  stated  to  us,  and  other  circumstances  of 
their  condition,  which  may  be  considered  as  generally  applying  to  the  class  of  which  thev 
form  a part.  Horan,  assisted  by  several  persons  present,  has  enumerated  and  described 
the  cases  of  beggary,  in  four  of  the  villages,  as  follows: 


Village  of  Crucknageehee,  containing  33  families. 

The  wife  of Garavan,  a labourer,  and  four  children,  have  begged  for  the  last  three 

years. 

Ned  Malley,  an  old  man,  was  a labourer,  now  begs  through  the  year  with  his  three 
young  children. 

Widow  Reillv  and  two  children,  her  husband  was  a labourer. 

Widow  Lavelle  and  two  children  beg  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  but  endeavour  to  keep 
in  their  cabin  tor  a few  ot  the  winter  months,  by  means  of  a small  plot  of  ground  in  which 
they  plant  potatoes.  ° 

Owen  Lavelle’s  wife  and  four  children  beg  all  the  year;  he  is  a strong  man,  a labourer, 
well  able  and  anxious  to  work;  at  this  season  (end  of  October,  when  potatoes  are 
digging)  he  could  not  last  out,  he  could  not  stand  the  weather,  as  he  had  neither  shirt 
nor  shoes. 

The  wife  and  four  children  of  William  Scuffle,  a labourer,  beg  through  the  summer. 


Derryhlian,  containing  43  families. 


John  Qum  held  a short  time  ago  two  acres  and  a half  of  land  ; his  wife  took  sick  and 
died;  m Ins  attendance  on  her  he  neglected  his  farm  and  incurred  expenses,  which  obliged 
linn  to  give  it  up ; he  now  begs  with  his  three  children,  one  of  them  an  infant. 

Deter  rlinn  is  a weaver  by  trade,  but  getting  no  work,  was  obliged  to  turn  to  labour,  by 
which  he  cannot  support  his  family ; his  wife  and  children  beg  in  Slimmer. 

James  Qum  is  a labourer;  his  wife  and  family  beg  during  summer ; he  himself  worked 
last  summer  for  his  food.  Job  ’ 

Ned  Quin  is  a labourer ; his  wife  and  six  children  beg  through  the  year ; he  has  been 
often  known  in  seeking  work  to  offer  himself  for  his  food,  and  not  succeed  in  obtaining  it. 

at  Deane  s wife  and  four  children  beg ; Deane  held  land  three  years  ago,  but  being 
labour  ’ ° ^ ^ W&S  ol^°ec* t0  S‘ve  UP>  and  has  now  “ no  means  but  beggary  and 


Michael  Lavelle’s  wife  and  three  children  beg  during  summer ; Lavelle  himself  worked 
for  his  food  the  whole  of  last  summer  with  a person  in  the  room. 

widow  M Intire  and  her  two  children  beg;  her  husband  died  a few  weeks  since;  he  held 
i n«.  v?"  a,4T,t,  .ease’  whioh  the  other  tenants  would  not  suffer  her  to  continue  to  hold, 

lestshe  shou  d faU  into  arrear  for  which  they  would  be  accountable. 

t\ed  Lavelle  s wife  and  three  children  beg;  Lavelle  is  a labourer,  and  has  been  out  of 
this  coimtry  it  is  supposed  looking  for  work,  since  spring. 

Widow  M Fadden  and  five  children  beg  all  the  year  round. 


Derrygarriff,  containing  20  families. 

John  Garavan  last  year  held  land,  but  being  unable  to  pay  his  rent  was  ejected ; is  a good 
labourer  and  would  gladly  work  if  he  got  employment ; his  wife  is  dead,  and  he  now  begs 
AffrJ  Wlth,thre«  y°un§  children;  the  eldest  carries  the  bag,  and  he  carries  the  youngest. 
M Gowan  s,  a family  of  five  children,  orphans ; the  eldest  a girl  of  fourteen  years,  beg. 

I at  Moran,  a labourer,  with  his  wife  and  three  children,  beg  all  the  year  round. 

James  Murphy,  a labourer,  and  three  children,  beg;  he  is  an  old  man,  and  ought  to 
nave  past  his  labour,  though  he  still  would  be  glad  to  work  if  any  one  would  employ 
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Hush  Moran,  a sickly  wife,  unable  to  go  out  herself  to  beg,  and  four  children,  are 
supported  by  the  beggary  of  his  mother-in-law,  who  being  present  at  our  inquiry,  says, 
she  sometimes  begs  alone,  sometimes  if  the  day  be  good,  she  takes  the  children  with  her ; 
her  son-in-law  is  a labourer,  if  he  got  any  thing  to  earn ; he  worked  eight  or  nine  days 
lately  at  some  county  work,  where  he  was  obliged  to  be  up  to  his  knees'll!  water,  and  for 
which  he  is  still  unpaid,  the  presentment  not  being  yet  allowed  by  the  grand  jury ; and 
when  he  lay  ill  of  a cold  which  he  took  at  the  work,  for  the  four  days  that  he  was  lying, 
she  had  nothing  besides  cold  water  to  give  him  but  the  quart  of  meal,  the  price  of  which 
she  begged  from  the  priest ; and  scarcely  she  could  get  him  to  lie  down,  fearing  that  the 
neighbours  thinking  it  was  cholera  he  had,  might  take  a disgust  against  her,  and  not  let 
her  near  them. 


Vagrancy. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  W.  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Burrishoole. 
Bar.  Burrishoole. 


Knocknatinibeel,  containing  51  families. 

Pat  O’Connor  did  hold  land,  but  was  unable  to  pay  the  rent ; is  now  a labourer ; his  wife 
and  three  children  beg  through  the  summer. 

Widow  Conway  and  her  three  children  beg. 

Thomas  Loftus,  his  wife  and  four  children  are  at  present  out  of  the  parish,  thought  to  be 
begging ; he  is  a strong  labourer. 

Widow  Noon  and  her  two  children  beg. 

Pat  Hoban  is  a labourer ; his  wife  and  seven  children  beg  all  the  year  round ; he  works 
when  he  can  find  employment,  and  for  the  rest  is  supported  by  them. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hughes  declared,  that  though  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  parish,  and 
remembering  these  persons  and  their  circumstances  when  reminded  of  them,  he  could  not 
have  supposed  the  number  living  by  beggary  to  be  so  great,  if  they  had  not  been  enumerated 
by  name. 

These  villages  contain  only  147  families ; of  the  2,041  contained  in  the  whole  parish, 
many  besides  those  enumerated  were  named  as  being  in  a worse  state  than  beggars,  and 
many  as  begging  privately  from  friends  and  neighbours,  but  we  have  included  none  that  did 
not  beg  from  door  to  door.  A great  many  of  these  beggars  for  a large  part  of  their  time 
leave  this  parish  and  beg  elsewhere ; they  mostly  have  huts  of  their  own,  for  which  they 
sometimes  pay  a small  rent,  generally  to  under-tenants,  made  up  by  an  occasional  day’s 
labour ; sometimes  they  hold  them  free,  being  allowed  by  the  villagers  to  build  on  their 
ground ; in  many  cases  they  get  lodgings  gratis  from  house  to  house,  carrying  their  blanket 
or  quilt  with  them,  if  they  have  such ; their  clothes  are  mere  rags,  and  m many  instances 
would  not  suffice  to  cover  their  nakedness,  if  they  did  not  wrap  a blanket  or  quilt,  a rug. 


The  relief  obtained  is  almost  invariably  potatoes ; several  beggars  present  agree  with  the 
other  witnesses,  in  stating  that  in  winter  when  potatoes  are  plenty,  a woman  with  a mode- 
rate family  may  obtain  from  two  to  three  stones,  which  is  about  sufficient  for  their  consump- 
tion ■ even  at  this  season  they  scarcely  ever  have  a surplus  to  dispose  of,  and  when  they 
have,  it  is  too  trifling  to  purchase  any  thing  more  than  a little  tobacco  or  soap ; they  some- 
times get  milk,  but  not  often ; their  general  food  is  potatoes  and  salt.  “ In  summer,”  one 
of  the  beggar-women  says,  “ we  may  one  day  get  enough  and  two  days  not  half  enough ; 
for  the  day  we  get  plenty  we  do  not  eat  it  all,  but  keep  it  for  some  other  day  when  we  know 
we  will  want  it  more.” 

The  richer  classes  are  so  few,  that  the  great  burthen  of  their  support  falls  on  the  small 
landholders  of  ten  acres  and  downwards. 

Mr.  Hughes  thinks  that  a farmer  holding  ten  acves  of  land  and  having  two  cows  and 
a horse  (such  would  be  considered  a snug  comfortable  man)  gives  in  alms,  on  an  average 
of  the  whole  year,  half  a stone  of  potatoes  per  day,  which  may  be  valued  at  2d.  a stone; 
many  of  the  farmers  and  labourers  thought  a person  in  such  circumstances  would  give 
a stone  each  day,  but  were  alarmed  on  being  reminded  that  such  would  amount  to  365  stone 
in  the  year,  and  bear  a considerable  proportion  to  the  rent : simple  as  it  was,  they  evidently 
had  never  made  the  calculation  before.  The  smaller  holders  give  fully  in  proportion,  and 
the  poorest  labourer  shares  his  own  scanty  supply  of  potatoes,  while  it  lasts ; one  of  the 
««2gars  says,  “ The  man  that  is  buying  potatoes  gives  more  freely  than  the  man  that  is 
selling  them  and  making  money.”  The  labourers  and  small  holders  present  being  asked, 
id  they  not  consider  when  relieving  the  beggar,  that  they  were  giving  away  what  they  must 
soon  want  themselves,  and  perhaps  be  obliged  to  beg  for,  seriously  spurn  the  idea  of  a man 
wanting  the  sooner  for  what  he  gives  in  charity : even  beggars  divide  with  others  that  have 
_een  less  successful  in  collecting  than  themselves.  The  farmers  think  that  the  expense  of 
giving  alms  as  at  present,  falls  lighter  on  them  than  a compulsory  money  tax  of  much 
smaller  amount,  and  prefer  the  present  mode  of  supporting  the  poor  to  any  other  that  would 
lal^<‘Wy  Oil ‘le  occupiers  of  land. 

the  beggars  say  they  would  gladly  enter  a house  of  industry ; that  though  compelled  to 
work  hard  and  live  on  coarse  food,  they  would  live  much  more  easy  and  comfortable  than- 
they  do  at  present. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Blake,  esq.  police-officer.— Francis  Burke,  esq— Mr.  Butler,  large  farmer— W 

Butler,  landholder,  10  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Crampton,  protestant  rector  and  magistrate IlU4* 
y Ellwood,  esq.  magistrate. — Mr.  John  Elwood,  shopkeeper. — John  Finn,  esq  ma  ' 

resident  proprietor.— Thomas  Hopkins,  labourer. — Miciiakl Hynes, butcher— Walter  J ^ ^ 

labourer.— Mr.  M‘Donnell,  large  farmer.— Peter  Molownky,  weaver Anthony  VR*0*' 

stone-cutter. — II ev.  Mr.  Waldron,  roman-catholic  rector.  a,ES> 

_ While  the  witnesses  were  consulting  with  one  another,  in  order  to  give  a probable  esfi 
of  the  number  of  “common  beggars”  resident  in  the  parish,  Mr.  Finn,  who  did  not  th'l 
there  were  so  many  as  the  number  mentioned  by  some,  required  them  to  name  as  manv 
they  could  recollect ; 47  were  named.  Mr.  Finn  said  he  did  not  think  there  were  so  mL? 
and  he  was  sorry  to  hear  it,  he  thought  20  might  be  allowed  for  persons  unknown  to  or  for 
gotten  by  the  witnesses,  and  the  whole  number  might  he  something  under  70  ■ most  of  th 
witnesses  would  say  80,  and  some  100  the  witnesses  could  give  no  idea  of  the  number Tf 
strollers  who  frequent  the  parish,  principally  in  summer ; they  agree  that  thev  are  verv 
numerous,  much  more  so  than  residents.  Mr.  Blake  says  he  lias  counted  nine  families  nf 
them  applying  together  at  his  own  door.  Mr.  Finn,  in  considering  the  quantity  of  um- 
visions  given  to  beggars  by  the  small  holders,  says  of  them,  “ these  are  the  persons  that  nm 
away  with  the  potatoes.” 

It  is  agreed  that  the  number  of  “ common  beggars  ” is  no  measure  of  the  amount  of  pau- 
perism, the  witnesses  say,  “ there  are  numbers  living  on  their  neighbours  that  never  take  the 
hag.”  In  order  to  get  some  idea  of  what  this  pauperism  is,  we  have  taken  two  villages  and 
examined  the  witnesses  as  to  the  condition  of  such  residents  in  them  as  they  would  call 
“ paupers.”  In  the  village  of  Castletown,  containing  24  houses,  William  Butler  mentions 
the  following  cases : 

Mary  Rich,  a stranger,  a widow,  three  children,  begs  all  the  year ; she  came  to  this 
countiy  for  the  convenience  of  a free  school,  to  which  she  sends  her  children. 

Pat  Mea,  a dumby,  now  nearly  past  his  labour,  begs. 

Mary  Mea,  a dumby,  begs. 

Biddy  Magrath,  an  old  woman,  a widow  with  her  two  daughters,  all  beg. 

Nelly  Magrath,  an  old  woman,  never  married,  begs. 

- Meade,  an  old  man  and  his  wife ; he  lost  his  son  some  years  ago,  and  being  unable  to 


still  goes  away,  for  a start,  for  where  a man  had  been  holding  land  for  80  years  he  would 
not  wish  to  he  running  every  day  to  a neighbour’s  door,  lie  does  not  mind  it  much  with 
strangers. 

Pat  Carty  lost  his  land;  has  his  wife  and  mother-in-law  living  with  him;  “he  is  able  to 
work,  .any  day  lie  gets  work,  hut  that  is  not  often ; the  mother-in-law  begs  and  divides  with  , 
* TtU  i ^°eS  UO*-  ^>cv  ^oinc>  but  they  all  sometimes  set  oil'  for  the  county  of  Galway.” 
Biddy  Fox,  a middle  aged  woman,  never  married ; wants  the  use  of  her  arms;  “she begs 
the  year  round;  she  used  to  live  with  her  sister,  a widow,  now  dead,  who  also  begged, but 
■contrived  to  keep  both  in  the  house,  during  the  cold  weather,  by  means  of  conacre  potatoes 
^ txti  m return  for  some  little  jobs  she  did  for  the  neighbours.” 

Widow  Rielly  has  one  daughter  living  with  her ; “ their  friends  give  them  a lock  of 
potatoes  to  keep  them  in  the  house,  and  the  boys  of  the  village  plant  them  a few  perches 
of  conacre ; her  landlord  assists  her  with  20  s.  a year  and  a cabin. 

' Sutler  says  “ at  this  season  of  the  year  these  poor  people  endeavour  to  do  something 
for  the  winter  by  going  to  us  in  the  field  while  digging  our  potatoes ; every  one  gives  a dish 
or  a basket  holding  a couple  of  stone;  a decent  man  would  not  grudge  five  or  six  stone  to 
an  old  neighbour,  or  his  widow.” 

In  the  village  of  Lislogherry,  containing  about  40  houses,  the  following  cases  are  men- 
tioned : ’ 

Widow  Costello  has  four  children,  the  eldest  six  years  old;  she  has  not  been  able  to 
keep  her  husband’s  land,  and  now  lives  in  a cabin  with  a rood  of  land  attached,  for  which 
■she  undertook,  hut  has  not  been  able  to  pay  rent ; it  rests  with  the  mercy  of  the  landlord  to 
turn  her  out. * 

James  Butler  is  one  of  five  who  holds  seven  acres  between  them ; has  five  children. 
Hynes  says  he  was  not  seen  at  mass  or  meeting  these  six  years;  he  is  so  naked  thatne 
hardly  leaves  the  cabin;  he  is  sickly  too;  he  and  his  family  go  from  one  friend  to  another 
for  potatoes.  J ° 

Widow  Butler,  oil  old  woman,  lives  from  one  child  to  another ; they  can  do  little  for  ha- 
Widow  k-haughnessy,  also  an  old  woman,  living  in  the  same  way.  . ■ _ 

Michael  Lefiey  has  no  land ; works  occasionally,  but  lives  chiefly  on  the  assistance  give 
‘by  his  neighbours.  " 

William  Butler,  a sickly  man,  with  five  children;  eldest  10  years  old;  was  ejected  a 
short  time  ago  from  his  land ; he  has  not  left  his  cabin,  nor  begged  yet,  but  must  imm 
diately  be  left  without  any  other  resource.  Butler  says  “ I lent  him  a trifle  of  m°ney  to  U { 


* The  Witnesses  are  not  agreed  whether  he  is  the  head  landlord,  or  the  person  to  whom  she  resigned 
her  husband  s holding.  0 
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1,0  will  never  be  able  to  pay  me ; he  has  nothing ; but  as  if  he  fell  from  the  sky 
p0ttodav  and  his  clothes  are  not  worth  Si."* 

■'tvT  is  Hi<mns  has  no  land  ; has  three  children,  all  too  young  to  work,  and  is  starving  to 
1 this  sister,  who  has,  for  two  years,  been  ill  of  a decay ; “ he  is  not  in  much  better  health 
himself-  we  cannot  say  we  know  him  to  be  assisted,  but  we  are  sure  he  cannot  e 

h' Thomas  Burke  has  no  land;  he  is  a sickly  weak  man,  and  has  four  young  children;  his 
fp  deals  in  e^gs,  and  is  his  chief  support.  Hynes  says  “ little  support  she  can  give  him ; 

, s into  the  far  part  of  Connemara  to  gather  the  eggs ; she  carries  a bit  of  bread  with 
hpr  or  some  potatoes  to  boil  on  the  way,  or  gets  a part  of  the  meal  at  any  house  she  calls  at ; 
h takes  her  eo-gs  to  the  market  of  Tuam,  and  after  travelling  60  miles  one  way  and  60  more  — 
ih 6 other  she  is  °-lad  to  have  2 s.  6 d.  profit  at  home;  these  are  the  shifts  poor  people  make  in 
thh  country  to  keep  them  from  the  hare  beggary.  Molowney  + says  “that  woman  does  not 
take  a stitch  off  her  back  from  the  time  she  leaves  home  till  she  comes  back  again.” 

Beo-o-ars  almost  without  exception,  consist  of  persons  who  have  once  earned  their  own 
livelihood,  but  have  been  reduced  by  the  death  of  parent  or  husband;  by  old  age  disabling 
them  for  work,  only  the  loss  of  their  farms.  ... 

Reverend  Mr.  Waldron  would  particularly  insist  on  the  latter  cause,  but  as  one  leading- 
less immediately  to  public  than  to  private  beggary;  he  says,  “The  most  numerous  class  of 
tenantry  in  this  parish  are  persons,  who,  as  long  as  they  are  left  in  their  holdings,  can  afford 
to  use  is  food,  mostly  potatoes  and  salt,  occasionally  a hernugor  an  egg,  very  seldom  milk; 
when  such  a person  is  ejected,  he  has  no  means  of  re-establishing  himself ; Ins  labour  cannot 
support  him,  and  he  and  his  family  are  necessarily  reduced  to  live  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours,  exerted  either  publicly  or  privately.” 

Mr  W contends  that  such  persons  form  a large  portion  ot  the  class  ot  both  public  ancl 
private  be°gars.  Butler  agrees  with  him,  and  says,  “ this  is  November  day,  and  our  whole 
village  has  been  served  with  a notice  to  quit.  I am  just  going  to  see  who  will  be  left  in 
their°  houses,  and  of  the  24  families,  I fear  not  many  will  light  a fire  on  tlieir  hearth 

agRnv  Mr.  Crampton  has  not  observed  either  increase  or  decrease  of  vagrancy  in  the  parish 
of  late  years,  nor  of  any  other  form  of  destitution,  except  in  the  village  of  Cong,  where,  he 
says,  with  increasing  population  there  has  been  decreasing  employment.  He  thinks  the 

condition  of  the  people  has  been  nearly  stationary  for  some  years.  . 

Hynes  says,  “ there  are  people  reducing  every  day,  and  we  are  only  in  the  beginning  of 
it.  There  are  many  in  their  house  to-day  that  will  not  be  able  to  keep  in  them  ; how  can 
poverty  be  but  increasing,  when  a hundred  of  wheat  is  sold  at  6 s. ; and  if  I complain  to  my 
landlord,  and  ask  him  to  reduce  my  rent,  the  answer  is,  ' leave  the  crop  to  myself;  that  is, 
leave  him  my  seed  and  my  labour,  and  often  we  must  do  so ; and  bad  as  the  price  is,  leave  it 
to  be  canted  for  half  of  it ; if  the  times  do  not  mend,  there  will  be  more  beggary,  and  worse 
than  beggary;  better  die  at  once  than  be  lingering.  An  empty  sack  cannot  stand. 

Hopkins  says,  “ we  take  con-acre  here  for  three  years,  and  always  expect  that  the  third 
crop  of  wheat  (the  other  two  being  potatoes)  will  pay  us  best.  After  I had  lost  my  labour 
and  my  seed  on  it,  and  thrashed  it  out  this  year,  I offered  all  this  grain  for  the  rent,  it  the 
straw  was  left  me,  and  was  refused.  Is  not  that  enough  to  beggar  me  . , . 

Rev.  Mr.  Waldron,  Mr.  Bourke,  Mr.  Butler,  and  all  the  farmers  present,  agree  m stating, 
that  poverty  ending  either  in  public  beggary  or  dependance  on  relations  or  neighbours  tor 
support,  has  been  progressively  increasing  for  several  years,  owing  to  the  depression  ot  prices, 
while  rents  remain  unreduced.  The  number  of  beggars,  both  resident  and  strangers,  is  much 
increased  in  summer,  particularly  of  the  latter  class.  All  agree  in  attributing  the  increase  to 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  immediately  before  the  new  crop  of  potatoes,  and  the  want  ot 
work  at  that  season.  Many  of  the  resident  beggars  have  little  plots  of  ground  or  con-acre, 
which  helped,  by  the  potatoes  gathered  from  the  farmers  in  the  field  while  aiggmg  _em, 
to  supplv  them  with  provisions  during  the  winter.  Hynes  says,  “ Cottiers  and  their  families 
sometimes  leave  this  parish  laying  out,  that  is  to  earn,  but  we  know  they  go  as  muc  i o 
beg  as  to  earn;  and  I suppose  the  strangers  that  come  to  us  in  summer  .are  ot  the 
same  sort.”  . . , 

Able-bodied  men,  strangers  with  families,  very  commonly  beg  in  summer,  carrying  a spa  e 
or  reaping  hook,  and  seeking  work. 

Rev.  Mr.  Crampton  knew  one  instance  of  such  a person  refusing  to  work,  but  believes  it 
a “ curious  and  singular  case.”  , , u,  • 

Mr.  Finn  says,  “ The  relief  of  beggars  faHs  principally  on  the  poorer  classes  ; the  wealthier 
are  unwilling  to  encourage  them.  Besides  beggars,  belonging  to  the  poorer  class,  anc^  being 

* Rev.  Mr.  Waldron  remarks,  that  “ many  receive  relief  from  their  neighbours  and  friends,  which 
no  one  else  is  aware  of;  for  instance,  had  Butler  not  been  present,  no  one  would  have  known  tnat  rne 
person  last  mentioned  had  received  relief,  which  may  be  called  gratuitous.  I,  myse  , am  con  / 
applied  to  to  make  collections  in  my  chapel,  without  mentioning  names,  for  persons  in  circumstances 
such  as  those  mentioned,  but  unwilling  to  expose  their  distress.” 
t All  the  witnesses  present  agree  that  such  a traffic,  at  such  profits,  is  quite  common.  . 
t We  consequently  heard  that  the  threat  against  Butler’s  village  was  not  execu  , 
retained  the  expression  he  used,  when  he  dreaded  it, — as  exhibiting  more  forci  y,  y P _ 

feeling  it  betrays,  the  peer  man',  own  sense  of  the  utter  destitution  consequent  on  the  Ion  u ' *» 

a country  where  labonr  affords  him  no  refnge,  than  an,  detailed  end  measured  statement  »e  count  matte 
of  lbs  result. 
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ahra^  among  them  experience  more  sympathy  from  them,  than  from  peraon.  .1  . 

1 peraonally  known  them.  Tile  poorer  neool»  “at 
u they  do  In  tills,  which  leads  ° f ,?Te  cxP«t  renal 


•-.-jo  wuim.g  >-“'=■11,  CAJJClieUUt  

little  with  them,  and  have  never  personally 'known  them.  The  dooiw^i^wi0118  tllat  c°nverse 
in  a future  life,  for  the  good  acts  they  do  in  this,  which  leads  them  to  be  tfL*  CXpect,  ^rds 
to  the  beggar.  Many  of  the  wealthier  classes  do  not  like  to  admit  them 
b„  lf  theY  wwh  to  relieve  them,  they  meet  them  on  the  roads.  It  would  be  bettll  * ?e,r  S«W> 
• uP,jn  h.°.usef  Provided  for  that  purpose,  than  leave  them  dependant  on  any  clal  lave  tllen> 
Hopkins  being  questioned  on  this  point,  says,  “ It  is  on  potatoes  the  Lo-tlt  ,• 
the  poor  man  s door  they  get  them.  When  they  come  to  this  little  town  til  and  at 
of  every  house,  rich  and  poor;  the  labourer  gives,  with  as  much  welcome’ ?°,tlle  round 
give  as  plentifully,  as  if  he  had  a thousand  a year;  if  he  had  but  the  food  hi  Ugh  he  cannot 
“ tlie  pot,  he  would  give  part  of  it.»  Molowney  says,  “ I have  known  the  “ 

a second  stone  of  potatoes  in  lus  house,  nor  a stroke  of  work  to  earn  them  diS  * not 
beggar.  Hopkins,  being  asked,  did  lie  never  consider,  when  relieving  the  hor,.^6- mt!*  ttle 
that,  if  lie  withheld  that  relief,  his  stock  of  potatoes  would  last  him  perhans  °f7  f w?nter> 
three  weeks  longer  towards  summer,  answers,  « I count  they  would  stanS JL  1 rfaliSht  0r 
longer  by  giving  them ; while  I would  be  giving  to  the  beggar,  I think  the  nntlt8^  deal 
be  growing  fat  in  the  room  for  me.”  O’Brien  says,  “ I thiiik  they  oueht  not^^  Would 
good,  that  would  deny  them  to  the  starving  man.”  y &at  ot  to  do  any  one 

Beggars  are  almost  wholly  relieved  with  potatoes.  An  able-bodied  man  is  seldom  r 
seen  begging,  except  m summer,  and  at  any  time  could  n-et  nothing  h 'i  s.  . °„m>  ^ ever, 
befflpr  that , rill  obtain  most  is  a’woman  X”*  6 ”»  U>ai  '“s  **  1W 

ihe  rest  of  the  witnesses  nearly  agree  with  the  statement  of  Mr  M'Dnmmll  1 
during  the  time  plentiful  months,  a woman  with  a small  family  would  collect 3 
they  could  consume ; a woman  with  a large  family,  quite  sufficient  for ^ th h • co™ a, ,7"  f 
scarcely  any  thing  oyer.  During  the  other  three  months,  a woman  with  a sLaTfE?  ? 

J°I15mTlus-  f woman  with  a large  one,  must  often  want.  He  believes  the  awS  *? 
get  a full  supply  all  tile  year  round.  The  termers,  if  they  could  not  give  them  thffCS 
potatoes,  would  share  with  them  what  was  boiled  for  their  own  nieaf 
of  provisions  is  disposed  of  for  tobacco,  never  to  the  knowledge  of  any  of  the  DP?!' 
whiskey.  Sometimes  for  an  article  of  cheap  clothimr,  soap,  o?  salt  to  eat  with  a °r 

occasionally  they  can  purchase  a pair  of  siloes,  ifynes  says  “ It  is  i? 
SeMolown°eeS 5 m0st,?“llM"  ‘ravel  through  the  frostand snow’ without  any  shoes” 5' 
scaroelv  ^ the  * months,  when  potatoes  are  plSy  there  is 

Mr  Finn  does  eacb  day2  by  a tarmer  holding  8 to  12  acres, 

number  of  be^ar«  ?“  •q?Utlty  Slveu  to  bc  so  groat  He  does  not  think  the 

Thi  JL SS “f8  suffi,c,ent  to  vistt  every  such  house  every  day. 

of  exciting  compassion1  Thl&  ^ bcggai's]kceP  themselves  in  dirt  and  rags  for  the  purpose 
attribute  h to  tlie  wmt  nf^1^  arc  commonly  in  a very  filthy  condition,  but  the  witnesses 
sores  on  their  bodil  fl  S°ap  t0  Wasb  tbe,r  clotbcs-  There  are  a few  beggars  who  produce 
purp0se  of ' obtaininB  «**»,  % exhibiting  them.  Half  a dozen  or 
within  a verv  extension  $ be  see“  at  every  large  fair;  but  the  same  set  attend  every  fair 
fairs  40  and^so  milpi  di  ,}atr!ct'  .1®°.rae  op  *he  witnesses  have  not  the  same  “ boccougls”  at 
"Rev  Mr  W«u»  distant,  with  the  exception  of  these, 
as  any  other  class^rifEl  tbe  otber  witnesses  believe  the  beggars  of  this  parish  to  be  as  moral 
Mr-  Km  says,  he  has  hear/  that  it  is  common 
the  more  charity  TM>  1 dlen\tbat»  by  the  appearance  of  a large  family,  they  may  excite 

of  it.  Rev  Mr^Wald  • a^ourers  bave  a^so  heard  of  such  a practice,  but  never  knew  a case 
cases  bearino-  that  armin'1  1US  ne^er  kn°wn  a case  of  it,  but  mentions  of  his  own  knowledge 
or  relation  more  miLl'  T6’  where  beggars,  in  order  to  relieve  the  distress  of  a neighbour 
or  more  of  the  children  + y who  was  not  abde  to  procure  food  for  his  family,  have  taken  one 
tHem’  ?nd  tbus  suPPhed  them  with  food.  * 

from  that  condition  • nnrf=  ?0t  known,  beggars  to  marry,  unless  after  they  have  been  raised 
differs  much  from  that  among  la b^rern^  OTmber  °f  ilIeSitimate  chlldren  amoDS  them 

themletas  to^dMtr^Srt  thSe  y°UUg  beJSars  Srow  UP>  they  genera-Hy  betake 

have  no  chance  of  ch£gi^iSr  pCl'S°nS  burdened  Wlth  fam,lies’ wh° 

Hynes  answers • ije?gai?  wou^d  willingly  emigrate,  if  supplied  with  the  means, 

be  glad  to  do  anv  thin  a- 1 l ba”^s  would  care  little  to  go,  but  there  are  others  that  would 
of  emigration  or  t V f ofheSS^’’  Mr.  Finn  says,  “ People  here  know  nothing 
Condition  and  thpv  will  VantaSes  > propose  emigration  as  a free  offer  to  persons  of  any 
confident’  if  thev  ermld  J 3usPect  yoi>  of  a bad  design,  in  wishing  to  get  rid  of  them.  I am 
report  of ’it  the /mu Id  +^e  ^sared  °Plts  advantages  by  having  friends  in  that  country  whose 
thE  bZ  lZ  Tel  UStj  they  wo.uld  be  very  anxTous  to  emigrate;  but  emigration  from 
st^l  iShe^Wtl lZe7™e->  lfc  is  commonly  represented  here  that  peopfe  are  lying 
urving  m the  streets  of  American  towns  for  want  of  employment.” 
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Hvnes  says,  “ If  a Louse  of  industry  were  established  in  the  parish,  there  are  a great 
manv  beggars,  well  used  to  the  road,  that  would  rather  have  their  ramble  than  go  into  it, 
but  many  a poor  housekeeper  would  be  glad  to  go  in.  W ould  not  the  man,  who  is  glad  to 
„et  his  bit  for  his  work,  and  a quart  of  meal  to  cany  home  to  his  family  to  last  them  for  the 
•’4  hours,  be  a fool  if  he  did  not  go  himself,  and  take  them  with  him,  into  such  a place  ? 
The  labourers  would  spend  the  whole  summer  in  it.”  Being  asked  whether,  if  the  families 
were  separated,  male  and  female,  they  would  go  in,  he  answers,  “ Though  they  would  not 
like  the  separation,  when  distress  would  catch  them,  they  would  go  any  where.”  O’Brien 
savs,  •'  1 think  you  would  want  a house  that  would  cover  two  or  three  acres  for  all  that 
would  Hock  into  it.”  Mr.  Finn  says,  “ They  have  such  an  attachment  for  their  home  and 
fireside,  that  they  would  be  very  reluctant  to  go  in.”  Mr.  Blake  thinks,  with  Hynes,  that 
distress  would  force  the  poorer  class  of  this  parish  to  go  in  in  great  numbers. 

The  farmers  all  agree  that  the  present  mode  of  subsisting  the  poor  is  cheaper  to  them 
than  any  other  mode  by  which  the  funds  would  be  derived  from  them.  Mr.  M'Donnell 
savs,  “ It  comes  easy  to  them  to  give  potatoes  from  time  to  time ; it  would  press  hard  on 
them  to  be  obliged  to  make  up  a money  sum,  if  it  were  but  3 s.  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 
Mr.  Elwood  says,  he  knows  the  small  fanners  would  prefer  the  present  mode,  and  think  it 
cheaper ; but  his  own  opinion  is,  that  a compulsory  rate  would  be  cheaper  to  them,  “ as  the 
money  would  be  more  judiciously  expended  when  entrusted  to  persons  who  would  make 
inquiries,  which  the  farmers  never  make  as  to  the  cases  proper  to  be  relieved.” 

Mr.  Blake  is  confident  that  the  requisite  machinery  of  overseers  and  other  officers  would 
involve  our  expense  immeasurably  exceeding  the  present,  and  which  the  small  occupiers 
would  be  utterly  unable  to  bear.  Rev.  Mr.  Waldron  agrees  with  Mr.  Blake,  and  wishes  to 
add,  as  his  opinion,  that  “ the  funds  should  be  derived  from  their  original  source  of  tithes 
and  church  lands.”  Mr.  Finn  declines  giving  more  than  his  mdividual  opinion,  which  is, 
“ that  provision  should  be  made,  but  only  for  the  old  and  infirm.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Crampton  thinks  a compulsory  note  is  required  to  support  the  aged  and  dis- 
abled, and  to  supply  w'ork  to  the  able-bodied.  A question  being  asked,  whether,  if  there 
were  a house  of  industry  in  the  parish,  the  farmers  would  still  continue  to  encourage 
vagrancy  by  affording  relief?  James  Jennings,  a small  farmer,  being  present,  says,  “ If 
there  were  such  a house  in  every  village,  I would  relieve  the  beggar  still,  and  think  it  a sin 
to  refuse  him.”  Hynes  turned  to  him,  and  said,  “ If  you  would  relieve  him,  a hundred 
would  refer  him  to  that  house ; you  could  not  support  them  all  yourself,  and  they  would 
soon  find  begging  a bad  business.”  All  the  other  witnesses  seemed  to  agree  with  Hynes, 
that  in  such  a case  begging  would  soon  cease  for  want  of  encouragement. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John-  Barns,  cottier,  holds  2 | acres. — John  Cox,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — James  Frehill,  

cottier,  holds  l acre. — James  Gallagher,  farmer,  7 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Gibbons,  roman-catholic  Parish  Kilgeevar. 
rector — Mr.  Austin  Gibbons,  assistant  to  Mr.  Durkin,  apothecary. — Miles  Joyce,  cottier,  holds  Bar.  MurrisL 

i A acres. — Pat  Mally,  an  old  man  past  his  labour,  did  hold  2 acres. — Roger  M'Donogh,  cottier,  

holds  2 -J  acres. — Pat  M‘Donnell,  farmer,  holding  8 acres. — William  M'Evily,  farmer, 

5 acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Potter,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  Reed,  land-steward  to  Marquis  of  Sligo, 
the  principal  proprietor  of  the  parish. 

The  witnesses  agree  that  100  is  a fair  average  of  the  number  of  persons  begging  pub- 
licly through  the  year  in  the  parish,  but  that  the  number  of  public  beggars  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  persons  occasionally  subsisting  on  private  charity,  who  may  be 
classed  at  will,  under  the  head  of  either  private  beggars,  distressed  landholders,  or  able- 
bodied  wanting  work.  Mr.  Gibbons  remarks,  and  all  the  witnesses  concur,  “ There  are 
many  in  this  parish  living  for  a considerable  part  of  the  year  on  charity,  who  may  for  the 
time  be  called  private  beggars,  and  in  any  other  parish  would  inevitably  be  reduced  to 
public  beggary ; so  much  of  clanship  prevails  here,  that  there  is  scarcely  a man  in  the  parish 
who,  when  reduced  to  destitution,  cannot  find  either  kind  neighbours,  or  relatives  more  or 
less  distantly  related,  ready  to  assist  him  for  a time  with  a gratuitous  supply  of  provisions, 
and  thus  save  him  the  disgrace  of  publicly  taking  the  bag.”* 

The  witnesses  cannot  distinguish  the  numbers  of  residents  and  strollers.  Beggaiy  is 
most  common  in  summer,  in  consequence  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  at  that,  season.  Their 
supply  of  potatoes  is  then  exhausted  with  many,  who  have  nad  sufficient  for  the  winter  and 
spring.  1 he  total  absence  of  employment  at  that  season  also  contributes  to  increase  the 
numbers,  but  scarcely  of  resident  beggars,  for  all  the  witnesses  concur  with  Mr.  Gibbons  in 
stating,  that,  “not  even  in  spring,  is  there  in  this  parish  a sufficiency  of  work  to  keep  the 
labourer  and  his  family  from  begging.”  Mr.  Reed,  joined  by  the  other  witnesses,  states,  as 
an  additional  cause  of  the  increase  in  summer,  the  practice  among  beggars  of  resorting  to 
Ibis  parish  for  the  benefit  of  sea-bathing.  The  public  beggars  consist  almost  without 
exception  of  women,  children,  and  men  unable  to  labour,  in  consequence  of  age  or  infirmity, 
there  are  a few  men  who  might,  perhaps,  be  called  able-bodied,  “ but,”  Mr.  Gibbons  says, 
such  as  would  be  likely  to  find  employment,  while  so  many  abler  men  are  offering 
themselves  for  work,  and,  without  exception,  residents  or  strangers,  they  do  work  at  reduced 
rates  when  they  can  find  employment  in  hurried  seasons.” 


* Some  idea  of  the  number  of  such  persons  will  be  given  under  the  head  of  “ Able-bodied  out  of  work. 
°.5.  3 s 4 


Connaught. 
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Bar.  Kiimain. 
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Vagrancy. 

Connaught. 
County  Mayo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
M.  W.  Gray,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilgecvar. 
Bar.  MurrisJc. 


Much  the  larger  proportion  of  resident  beggars  consists  of  the  wives  and  children  of 
cottiers  or  labourers,  who  work  occasionally,  but  are  utterly  unable  to  support  themselves 
and  families  by  their  holding  or  labour ; many  of  these  cottiers  and  labourers  having  planted 
their  potatoes,  either  in  their  own  small  holding  or  con-acre  land,  rented  for  the  season 
shut  up  their  cabin,  and  wander  about  begging,  some  at  home,  others  in  distant  parts  of  the* 
country.  M'Donnell  says,  “ those  who  leave  home,  do  so,  either  thinking  another  country 
more  plentiful,  or  fearing  to  be  too  burdensome  on  their  neighbours  at  home.”  3 

There  are  many  of  the  latter  sort  in  the  parish.  M'Donnell  says,  there  are  three  in  his 
village.  M'Donogh  knows  four  in  his,  Freehill  six  in  his,  and  M'Evily  two  in  his 
Labourers  who  go  to  England  to  seek  work  are  frequently  obliged  to  beg  their  way  through 
Ireland.  Mr.  Gibbons  says,  he  has  heard  the  labourers  themselves  confess  that  they  have 
begged  their  way  to  Dublin,  not  being  able  to  collect  more  money  than  was  sufficient  to  pay 
their  passage,  and  sometimes  even  back  from  Dublin,  when  they  failed  of  obtaining  work 
in  Eno-land.  M'Evily  says,  he  knows  such  cases  among  his  own  neighbours. 

None  of  the  witnesses  know  any  cases  of  persons  begging  from  infancy  to  mature  ao-e. 
They  have  all,  at  one  time  or  other,  earned  their  own  subsistence.  The  causes  that  led  to 
their  destitution,  as  mentioned  by  the  witnesses,  are,  orphanage,  widowhood,  sickness  of  the 
principal  earner  of  the  family,  ejection  for  arrear  of  rent,  high  rents  and  low  prices,  obliging 
them  to  throw  up  their  land,  acre  by  acre,  until  at  length  they  hold  too  little  to  support 
them ; and  the  subdivision  of  farms,  on  occasion'of  marriages  among  the  children,  producing 
the  same  effect.  None  of  the  other  witnesses  think  that  any  persons  beg  from  choice;  biffi 
Mr.  Potter  says,  “ I know  among  the  strangers  a few  women  so  far  begging  from  choice 
that  if  they  sought  occasional  employment  among  the  farmers’  families,  they  might  keep 
themselves  fronibegging ; they  could  certainly  earn  more  by  begging,  than  the  very  small 
remuneration  they  would  receive  in  that  way.  I do  not  think  there  are  any  such  characters 
among  the  resident  beggars.” 

Persons  are  very  unwilling  to  give  any  relief  to  an  able-bodied  man  without  a family;  he 
must  find  it  very  difficult  to  get  anything  beyond  his  mere  consumption.  M'Donnell  says, 
if  people  see  a few  potatoes  in  his  bag,  they  are  very  loath  to  give  him  any  thing.  Up  to 
March  he  may,  besides  his  food,  have  as  much  potatoes  to  sell  as  will  procure  him  tobacco; 
after  that,  he  is  fortunate  if  he  gets  enough  to  eat,  and  he  is  often  taken  short  for  food.  Ia 
summer  the  woman,  with  a family,  obtains  most,  the  quantity  varying  with  the  abundance 
of  provisions ; on  the  average  of  years  she  may  gather  three  stone  in  winter  and  one  and  a 
half  stone  in  summer ; when  a large  family  applies,  the  quantity  given  is  increased,  but  sel- 
dom in  proportion  to  the  number ; a woman  with  three  or  four  children,  considering  that  she 
obtains  relief  where  others  are  refused,  may  collect  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  her  family; 
some,  particularly  very  large  families,  separate  in  the  morning,  beg  separately  during  the  day, 
and  meet  again  in  the  evening.  M'Donnell  says,  “ ’Tis  only  distress  obliges  them  to  do 
it;  more  is  given  to  an  infirm  than  to  an  able-bodied  person.”  Mr.  Gibbons  says,  “An 
able-bodied  person  can  make  more  applications  in  a given  time  than  an  infirm,  and  may,  on 
the  whole,  obtain  more  than  him  in  a plentiful  season,  when  persons  give  alms  freely ; but 
in  a scarce  season  he  will  apply  at  many  places  and  get  nothing,  while  the  infirm  person  is 
always  sure  of  a place  in  the  corner,  and  a share  of  the  meal ; on  the  whole,  the  able-bodied 
beggar  will  feel  hunger  oftener  than  the  infirm.  The  woman  with  children  has  the  ad- 
vantage in  all  seasons.” 

When  beggars  are  able  to  obtain  a surplus  of  provisions  they  sell  it,  and  buy  generally 
tobacco,  sometimes  an  article  of  covering,  (the  infirm  man  is  the  only  man  who  lives  wholly 
by  begging),  a cast-off  article  of  clothing,  the  woman  a piece  of  coarse  sheeting,  which  serves 
as  a covering  both  night  and  dav.  It  very  rarely  happens  that  they  can  collect  sufficient  for 
this  latter  purpose. 

When  able-bodied  men  beg,  they  always  profess  themselves  in  search  of  work,  and  gene- 
rally carry  with  them  some  instrument  of  husbandry,  as  a spade,  sickle,  &c.  Mr.  Gibbons 
has  known  them  to  work  for  1 \ d.  or  2 d.  a day  with  their  food.  The  witnesses  do  not  think 
that  beggars  generally  keep  themselves  in  a state  of  dirt  or  raggedness  for  the  purpose  or 
exciting  compassion.  M'Donnell  says  “ They  cannot  avoid  it;  they  have  no  means  of  buying 
either  new  clothes,  or  soap  to  wash  the  old  ones.”  That  class  of  beggars  who  expose  their 
sores  and  are  supposed  to  keep  them  open  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion,  is  very 
rare,  they  come  only  to  fairs  and  markets.  There  are  more  residing  in  this  parish,  lne 
other  witnesses  will  not  say  they  are  impostors,  though  they  believe  them  to  be  so;  but 
M'Donogh  has  actually  seen  one  of  them  use  an  herb  for  the  purpose  of  irritating  his  sores. 

All  the  witnesses  agree  with  M'Evily,  who  says,  “unless  women  took  their  children 
about  with  them,  even  in  the  most  severe  weather,  they  could  not  procure  them  a sufficiency 
of  food ; but  I have  known  them  to  leave  them  at  home,  on  a single  meal,  while  they  tne 
selves  went  out  to  beg,  rather  than  take  them  with  them  in  bad  clothes  in  cold  wet  weather. 

Mr.  Reed  believes  that  any  dissolute  habits  that  prevail  among  beggars,  maybe  accouu  ^ 
for  by  the  fact,  that  women  have  been  reduced  by  such  habits  to  beggary,  and  tna 
conduct  is  not  improved  in  their  new  line  of  life.  The  other  witnesses  have  never 
any  immorality  among  them,  though  many  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  giving  them  lodg  =• 
“ The  worst,”  says  M'Donnell,  “ I ever  saw  among  them  was  some  quarrelling  e 
themselves.”  r je_ 

The  other  witnesses  agree  that  beggars,  if  the  means  were  offered,  would  be  vm  ^ 
sirous  of  emigrating,  provided  there  was  no  separation  of  families;  but  Mr-  Bee 
opinion,  that  a desire  of  remaining  in  their  own  country  would  operate  with  the  lazy 
induced  by  begging,  to  prevent  the  habitual  mendicant  from  availing  himself  of  e ^ 
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, , • ks  however,  that  all  those  families  who  beg  occasionally  would  gladly  accept  it. 

is  an  equal  decree  of  kindness  shown  to  their  relations  among  beggars,  as  among  the 
l hrino- classes.  M'Evily  and  M‘  Donnell  say,  they  have  observed  that  beggar  children 
t,  = OT0W  up,  show  even  more  feeling  and  attention  to  their  parents  than  labourers’ 
ndren  -their  kindness  to  other  beggars  not  at  all  related  to  them,  is  very  remarkable, 
vie  -1  /Savs  “ I have  heard  from  beggars  that  I have  lodged,  that  when  they  had  not  coi- 
fed a sufficiency  of  food  during  the  day,  they  were  relieved  by  others  that  had  more  luck." 
Vf'Donooh  qox  M'Donnell  have  all  mentioned  instances  which  they  have  themselves 
known  and  believe  such  to  be  quite  common.  Beggars  have  as  large  families  as  any  other 
class  of  the  community,  but  in  most  cases  they  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  the  number 
of  the  family.  Beggars  never  marry,  intending  to  continue  to  beg.  linkers’  families  who 
always  beg  are  the  only  exceptions, ‘they  are  bom,  live  and  die  in  beggary. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  greater  than  among  the  labourers,  partly  because 
women  of  already  ruined  character  are  reduced  to  beg ; partly  because  both  the  temptation 
aud  opportunity  are  increased  when  girls,  as  among  beggars,'  are  withdrawn  from  their 
families.  The  witnesses  have  made  no  observation  as  to  the  comparative  mortality  among 
beo-o-ars  and  the  labouring  classes ; but  M'Evily  believes  it  may  well  be  greater  among 
thfPbe<™ars,  as  they  suffer  more  hardships  than  any  other  class ; others  may  feel  more 
hunger  but*  are  not  like  them  exposed  to  the  weather,  wet  and  dry  as  it  may  chance  to 
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come. 

Relief  is  afforded  to  total  strangers  without  any  inquiry  into  circumstances  or  character ; 
no  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  before  giving  alms  what  a beggar  has  already  received,  farther 
than  may  be  known  by  the  bulk  of  his  bag,  if  it  appears  full,  either  less  is  given  or  is 
wholly  refused ; beggars  have  been  known  to  return  to  their  lodgings  when  their  bag  was 
half  full,  and  having  emptied  it  go  out  to  beg  again. 

The  relief  <nven  in  this  parish  consists  almost  wholly  of  potatoes;  M'Evily  says,  “ We 
have  no  meat  for  ourselves,  that  goes  to  the  landlord.”  The  farmers  cannot  afford  much 
milk ; lodgings  are  always  given  gratis ; as  to  clothes,  M'Evily  says,  “ We  cannot  afford  to 
five  them  any  sort  of  clothing  ; one  may  sometimes  throw  a bag  over  them  for  the  night 
where  they  lodge  with  them,  now  and  then  (but  it  is  seldom) ; they  may  get  a shattered  old 
coat ; they  mostly  throw  round  them  by  day  the  bed-clothes  that  cover  them  by  night. 

No  limit  is  observed  either  as  to  the  number  of  beggars  to  be  relieved,  or  the  quantity  of 
relief  afforded ; the  latter  depends  on  the  number  of  applicants. 

In  this  parish  there  are  no  resident  proprietors  nor  any  middling  class.  Mr.  Reed  says, 
“ jn  the  whole  parish  there  are  scarcely  a dozen  occupiers  holding  as  much  as  10  acres  of 
good  arable  land.  The  relief  of  beggars  therefore  falls  wholly  on  very  small  holders ; the 
clergymen  of  both  persuasions  hear  their  fall  proportion.”  Mr.  Potter,  the  protestant  curate, 
savs,  “ on  one  occasion,  I gave  a coat  to  a beggar,  I wanted  it  before  the  year  was  out,  and 


could  not  afford  to  replace  it.” 

All  the  witnesses  agree  that  more  is  given  in  charity  by  the  farmers  of  this  parish  during 
the  summer  than  the  winter  months.  M'Donnell  says,  “ there  are  fewer  looking  for  it  m 
winter.”  They  agree  that  a farmer  holding  five  to  six  acres  of  land  (the  most  comfortable  class 
in  this  parish  at  all  considerable  for  its  numbers)  may  give  to  beggars  during  from  six  to  eight 
weeks  in  summer  from  three  to  six  stone  of  potatoes  per  week ; during  the  remainder  or  the 
year  from  one  to  three  stones,  according  to  the  liberality  of  the  person.  This  is  altogether 
independent  of  the  relief  given  to  relatives  and  neighbours.  M‘l)onnell,  himself  a ho  ei  o 
eight  acres,  says,  “ the  man  that  has  hut  a rood  of  ground  is  as  liberal  as  the  man  that  holds 
six  acres ; he  cannot  give  as  much,  hut  he  gives  perhaps  more  freely.  When  he  purchases 
„ • ^ . P • j . 1 -h  A . Dfn»  nfthum.  The  men 


him  with.”  M'Evily  says,  “ I sometimes  sell  potatoes  towards  the  middle  oi  summei , 
reserve  so  much  for  my  own  consumption,  and  sell  the  remainder.  I calculate  what  I am 
likely  to  consume  by  what  I have  usually  consumed,  including,  of  course,  what  I give  away 
to  beggars.  In  this  manner,  though  I may  not  have  it  in  my  mind  at  the  time,  i keep  my 
potatoes  out  of  the  market  that  I may  give  to  beggars.” 

Cox  is  of  opinion,  that  a religious  feeling  so  far  influences  the  givers  of  alms,  that  though 
a house  of  industry  were  established  in  the  parish,  they  would  still  continue  the  practice  i 
application  were  made  to  them.  All  the  other  witnesses  dissent,  and  say  they  themselves 
would  not  give.  M‘ Donnell  says,  “ he  would  consider  it  no  charity  to  the  man  that  did 
not  want  it,  except  in  seasons  of  extraordinary  distress.”  The  witnesses  have  never  known 
a beggar  attempt  to  extort  charity  by  any  sort  of  threats  on  such  occasions.  Mr.  rotter 
says,  “ I have  heard  men  declare  that  unless  something  were  done  for  them  it  would  come 
to  that,  that  every  man  should  seize  whatever  he  could  lay  hands  on.”  M'Evily  says,  w len 
beggars  were  refused  I never  knew  them  either  threaten  or  curse ; their  words  were s as  civil 
as  if  their  bags  had  been  filled  for  them.”  As  regards  stories  and  talebearing,  M Bvily  says, 
“ beggars  never  interfere  in  such  things  at  all.”  M‘Donnell  says,  “ I would  be  careful  ot 
what  was  said  in  my  house  in  their  presence ; I would  not  trust  them,  for  they  wou  canT 
it  out  with  them.”  Mr.  Potter  and  Mr.  Reed  believed  that  when  the  families  of  beSSar® 
grow  up  they  generally  turn  to  industry;  but  have  contracted  habits  of  laziness  tnat  mi  e 
them  more  ready  to  beg  during  every  period  of  their  subsequent  life.  Mr.  Gibbon.,  Cal- 
lagher,  M'Evily  and  Cox  say,  they  speak  purely  from  observation,  and  t la  ey  eac  _c 
mention  by  name  in  his  own  neighbourhood  more  families  than  one  who  being  reared  beg- 
gars are  how  as  industrious  as  any  persons  in  the  parish,  and  would  endure  a.s  great  pnva- 
tlons_  as  ourselves  before  they  would  beg  again.  All  the  witnesses  believe  the  beggareot 
O.o.  3 t 
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this  parish  would  gladly  enter  a house  of  industry  though  it  involved  a temporary 
on  their  personal  liberty,  provided  they  were  allowed  tobacco ; they  would  rather  be^i^1011 
in  their  food  than  be  deprived  of  it,  and  would  gladly  forego  a meal  to  procure  it  lestncted 


Persons  who  attended  the  .Examination. 

Edward  Burke,  farmer  of  13  acres. — Brien  Deane,  cooper  and  small  farmer.— Edmund  Dick 
mendicant. — James  Donohoe,  bailiff  to  Major  Bingham,  the  principal  proprietor  in  the  na  ' 1 " ’ 
Widow  Eari.y. — William  Feargus,  bailiff  to  Mr.  Everard. — Dominick  Frekill,  labou 
Widow  Geraghty — Martin  Hoban,  labourer.— Captain  Ireland,  stipendiary  magistrate  — p~~ 
Lavelle,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr.  Lyons,  parish  priest.— Mr.  WM.  Meredith,  chief  constabl  'f 

police— Captain  Nugent,  magistrate— Mr.  O’Brien,  parish  schoolmaster Frank  O'Donx  60 

labourer,  impotent  from  age. — Hugh  O’Mally,  cottier. — Widow  Reilly. 

Th  e witnesses  say  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  numh 
of  persons  begging  in  the  parish.  A considerable  proportion  of  its  population  either  hv 
pub  he  or  private  begging,  appeal  to  charity  for  support  at  one  season  or  other  of  the  vea? 
Burke  says,  “ There  are  two  classes,  the  public  beggars  that  carry  a bao-,  goin°-  from  door 
to  door  and  ask  alms  for  God’s  sake,  and  the  private  beggars,  housekeepers,  that  whenthev 
come  short  ask  help  as  neighbours.  The  latter  are  the  greatest  burthen  on  us  for  what  wp 
would  offer  to  the  common  beggar  we  would  be  ashamed  to  offer  to  them-  we  must  .rive 
them  a stone  or  two  of  potatoes  at  a time.”  5 0 e 

Two  years  ago  Mr.  Lyons  made  a census  of  his  parish,  distinguishing  the  population  into 
classes  according  to  their  condition ; one  class  was  of  those  who,  residing  continually  in  the 
parish,  had  no  houses  of  their  own,  but  lodged  a week  in  one  house  and  a week  in  another 
living  solely  by  begging  and  haying  no  other  occupation  at  any  season  of  the  year.  There 
were  at  that  time  29  such  families,  which  might  comprise  120  persons,  principally  old  men 
and  women,  and  young  widows  and  their  children.  r J 

Capt.  Ireland,  Capt.  Nugent  and  the  other  witnesses  agree  with  Mr.  Lyons  that  the 
number  of  such  beggars  has  considerably  increased  since  that  time.  Donohoe  says  “ it  is 
greatly  increased;  what  lias  become  of  all  that  have  been  ejected  in  the  last  two* years ? 
they  are  nearly  all  begging,  many  in  the  way  described.”  1 

Besides  these,  there  are  in  the  summer  months  at  least  an  equal  number  of  strangers  from 
the  adjoining  barony  of  Tyrawley,  who  beg  here,  being  ashamed  to  beg  at  home ; there  are 
also  not  included  m this  number  many  old  men  and  women,  orphans  and  widows  with  their 
children,  who  are  supported  during;  the  plentiful  season  of  the  year,  either  by  relatives  or  by 
their  own  industry,  but  when  provisions  become  scarce  they  are  obliged  to  beg,  continuing 
to  live  either  in  their  own  houses  or  those  of  their  relatives.  The  families  of  the  numeral 
labourers  that  hold  no  land,  also  beg  for  some  part  of  the  year  and  are  not  included ; these 
a ei  beg  sometimes  at  home,  but  much  oftener  leave  the  parish  for  places  where  they  are 
no  mown.  Burke  says,  “ ’Tis  the  poor  people  almost  as  poor  as  themselves  that  bear  the 
hurthen  ot  the  beggars  support;  the  highest  class  do  not  look  into  nor  know  the  distress 
and  “e&olation  that  is  about  them.  Those  that  live  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow  support  the 
poor.  I he  landlords  make  more  beggars  than  they  relieve.”  Rev.  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “There 
is  no  class  of  resident  landlords  here,  nor  is  there  an  independent  farmer  in  the  parish,  so 
selves  ’ attorded  *°  destitute  must  be  principally  derived  from  persons  veiy  poor  them- 

Capt.  Ireland  says,  “ There  are  so  few  opulent  persons  in  this  parish,  that  their  whole 
piopeity  (excepting-  Major  Bingham’s)  would  not  suffice  to  relieve  all  the  forms  of  destitution 
tnat  exist  here.  The  great  burden,  therefore,  of  such  relief  as  is  obtained  must  fall  on  the 
Tribute  i°^r^p  iej)C  er^,men  ^oth  persuasions  and  those  richer  persons  who  do  reside  con- 

Tf  say®> . The  beggar  going  about  calls  at  every  door,  and  at  mine  among  the  rest. 

Te ,any  ,g  hi  the  house  I give.  I have  seen  the  beggar  lodging  in  my  house  divide 

if  ch  if  cam®  *n  asking  alms,  and  the  beggar  woman  is  here  in  the  room  that, 

1]  f ® ut  taat  iength  of  tobacco  [ marking  a small  measure  on  his  finger ] would  give 

fiffw a woman  ®he  saw  wanting  it.  I have  given  lodging  to  an  old ' beggar-woman  for 
•l  lee  m™^s;  she  begs  her  food  through  the  parish;  if  I saw  her  fasting,  I should 

want  y ^ca'.c^,  lnde*'d  when  I would  not  give  her  part  of  my  potatoes,  hut  I am  oftener  in 
Zl  lrf  than  SiV?’  and  slle  Sives  me  Potatoes  oftener  than  she  gets  any  from  me.” 

a,  fyS’  * ha7e  ^een  greatly  gratified  by  witnessing  an  instance  of  the  sympathy 
nfSK?  ' /°r  °fif  anotker'  A woman  with  but  one  child,  having  her  bag  nearly  full  of 

ni  • I*!’  ,on  ^Te,load  a woman  with  a large  familv  whose  bag  was  empty.  ‘ Lord  be 

i dfnr  p,-  fh6’  ieen  lucky  t0'day  and  you  have  fared  but  badly,  I will  give  you 

the  cJllIdreii-  from  what  I have  gathered,’  and  accordingly  she  gave  her  the 
gi  eater  part  of  what  she  had  in  the  bag.” 

The  witnesses  are  of  opinion  that  in  winter  beggars  can  collect  sufficient  food  (potatoes) 
“us.umPt,on-  Ip  harvest,  the  season  for  digging  potatoes,  they  are  known  to  sell 
some,  but  not  more  than  is  sufficient  to  procure  them  a little  tobacco;  and  it  is  believed  that 
m older  to  sell  what  may  procure  them  a very  small  supply  of  this,  they  are  obliged  to  stint 
themselves  in  their  food.  O’Brien  says,  with  the  concurrence  of  other  witnesses,  “ m the 
°f  years.of  ordinary  plenty,  a single  person,  or  a woman  with  a very  small  family, 
may  gather  sufficient  potatoes  for  their  meals,  but  a woman  with  six  children  would  not 
gamer  more  than  sufficient  for  three ; they  might  do  better  if  they  went  and  begged  else- 
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, i f manv  of  them  have  friends  here  and  would  rather  live  on  in  a starving  way  than  Vagrancy. 

f Mhen.  rime  seasons  they  are  obliged  to  fly."  

r*  co vs  “ I have  seen  beggars  ask  for  one  potatoe,  when  few  could  give  them  even  Cor, naught. 

Deane  a custom  that  is  now  going  out,  of  giving  them  wool ; I have  seen  County  Mayo. 

the  one , refuse  the  wool  when  offered  them,  and  beseech  for  a single  . “ , , , 

Vipiroars  SO  nara  sei,  as  1 ° Examinations  taken  by 

-=  e t0  divide  between  themselves  and  children.  7-‘~-  c 


P°o^ars  easily  procure  lodging  gratis  in  any  poor  man’s  cabin  they  apply  at. 

Befno-  Questioned  as  to  their  means  of  procuring  clothes,  O’Donnell  says,  “ such  gentle- 

Ce  ■'these  (to  Mr.  Lyons,  Capt.  Ireland,  See.)  may  now  and  then  give  an  old  article  of 
clothing  or  sometimes  the  price  of  it ; but  you  need  not  mention  such  clothes  as  they  have, 
for  thev  are  all  nearly  naked. 

Burke  says,  “ As  regards  clothes,  we  are  ashamed  and  cannot  tell  you  the  misery  either 
of  beoo-ars  ' or  of  many  that  do  not  beg,  because  we  cannot  say  it  with  propriety  or  deli- 
cacy O’Brien  says,  “ it  is  not  the  beggars  merely,  but  persons  that  relieve  the  beggars 
that  are  without  clothes.”  *■ 

On  consulting  with  one  another,  the  witnesses  agree  that  any  landholder  who  grows 
sufficient  potatoes  for  his  consumption,  gives  in  alms  about  three  stone  of  potatoes  a week, 
‘ _ r ii__ tl.nt  q n f niu  A-f"  +Via  nninoccoc  “ a crpnarnns  nprsnn 


person, 
•e  may  be 


K 
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n an  average  of  the  year ; that,  in  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses,  “ a generou 
one  willing  to  pay  for  his  generosity,”  may  give  six  stone  a week,  and  that  then 
from  20  to” 30  such  generous  persons  in  the  parish.  Burke  says,  “ The  year  of  the  great 
distress  (1831)  I did  not  know  where  I was  until  I had  scarcely  a potatoe  for  myself.” 

Captain  Nugent  and  Mr.  Lyons  say  a poor  man  must  give  according  to  his  ability,  and 
think  it  must  often  happen  that  a man’s  energy  and  industry  are  repressed,  and  his  disposition 
to  save  discouraged  and  impeded  by  the  necessity  that  exists  of  his  distribution  of  alms 
keeping  pace  with  his  means.  If  it  does  not,  he  becomes  the  subject  of  remark  among  his 
neighbours,  and  the  object  of  their  hatred  and  contempt. 

O’Brien  says,  “ No  man  ever  takes  up  begging  in  preference  to  industry.  Beggary  is 
always  the  very  last  resort ; but  children  that  have  been  reared  in  that  way  contract  idle 
habits,  that  may  induce  them  to  live  longer  on  the  public  than  absolute  necessity  obliges 
them.”  . 

Mr.  Lyons  says,  “ They  are  also  led  into  dishonest  practices ; they  are  very  generally 
accused  of  pilfering  cabbage,  potatoes,  turf,  &c.,  and  plucking  wool  off  the  sheep.  In  fact 
their  morals  are  borne  down  by  their  wants.  Hunger  and  cold  forces  them  to  these  prac- 
tices, and  the  habit  remains  after  the  necessity  has  ceased,  nor  does  it  stop  here,  but  is  too 
often  communicated  to  persons  who  have  never  experienced  the  same  absolute  necessity.” 
O’Brien  says,  “ What  they  do  not  get  by  begging,  they  must  either  steal  or  rob.”  Burke 
says,  “ There  are  many  persons  that  steal  before  they  beg,  and  it  falls  very  heavy  on  those 
that  live  in  their  neighbourhood.”  Mr.  Lyons  says,  “This  place  affords  the  habitual  beg- 
ars  very  little  means  or  temptation  to  return  to  industry.  They  have  nothing  to  do  here. 
*'he  great  source  of  the  evil  is  want  of  employment ; if  employment  could  be  had,  the  honest 
people  would  shame  the  indolent  into  exertion  ; however,  great  numbers  beg  for  certain, sea- 
sons of  the  year,  who  contrive  to  support  themselves  by  industry  during  the  remainder. 

Mr.  Lyons  thinks  that  if  any  difference  as  to  the  largeness  of  their  families-exists  between 
the  class  that  periodically  beg,  and  the  class  immediately  above  them,  the  families  of  the 
former  are  the  larger.  _ . 

Mr.  Lyons  is  of  opinion  that  were  a house  of  industry  established  in  this  parish,  the 
greater  number  of  alms-givers  would  still  give,  though  in  a diminished  quantity,,  if  beggars 
applied  to  them.  Prejudices  would  be  very  easily  excited  against  such  a house,  if  any  found 
it  their  interest  to  do  so,  by  circulating  stories  about  cruelties  practised  on  its  inmates,  which 
would  find  ready  credence;  a few  thinking  persons,  but  these  are  the  smaller  number, 
would  of  course  be  indifferent  to  such  rumours,  unless  well  grounded,  and  would  cease  to 
encourage  vagrancy  by  not  giving  alms.  . 

It  is  the  universally  expressed  feeling  of  the  landholders  present,  that  bearing,  as  they 
consider  that  they  do,  the  principal  burden  of  the  beggar’s  support,  still  they  would  prefer  the 
present  mode  of  subsisting  to  any  compulsory  mode,  by  which  a similar  proportion  of  the 
burden  would  fall  on  them.  They  say  they  can  afford  an  amount,  given  in  the  present 
mode,  which  they  could  not  afford  to  pay  in  sums  periodically  to  a taxgatherer.  Burke 
says,  “ Perhaps  it  is  at  the  very  hardest  time  of  the  year  that  the  tax  would  be  demanded. 

The  following  is  the  case  of  an  infirm  man  (Edmund  Dixon),  driven  by  ill  health  to  bes; 
with  his  family.  We  give  the  statement  as  made  to  us  in  private  by  himself;  its  general 
features  may  be  taken  to  represent  those  of  a class  “ I was  a weaver,  but  many  years,  ago 
gave  up  working  at  my  trade,  in  consequence  of  ill  health.  The  same  cause  compelled  me 
to  give  up  my  farm,  acre  by  acre,  until  four,  years  ago  I gave  up  the  last  of  it,  and  turned 
out  with  my  family  to  beg ; I have  had  no  home  since ; I sold  every  article  in  my  house 
before  I went  out ; I sold  my  feather-bed  several  years  ago ; I sold  the  timber  roof  of  my 
house  when  I was  leaving  it;  I had  two  blankets,  and  I sold  the  best  of  them;  the  other 
I have  carried  about  with  me  since  to  cover  the  family  by  night.  After  I had  begged  tor  a 
year,  I worked  as  journeyman  with  a weaver  for  three  months,  as  I was  recovering  my 
health,  and  had  hopes  I could  give  up  the  begging,  but  it  hurt  me,  and  for  twelve  months 
after  I was  not  able  even  to  beg ; I could  not  walk  with  my  wife  and  children,  but  was  most 
of  my  time  lying ; my  wife  and  family  begged  for  me,  and  supported  me ; we  lived  in  a cabin. 


0.5. 


* See  under  bead  of  “ Able-bodied  out  of  work. 
3 T 2 
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Vagrancy.  for  which  we  paid  10s.  a year  to  a tenant;  he  took  the  rent  in  work  from  mv  s 

15  ; my  wife  used  sometimes  to  spin  during  that  time;  she  was  paid  l a d 3 
she  used  to  spend  two  days  in  spinning.  When  I found  myself  strong  enough  to0^”’ 
’ with  mv  familv  ever  sin  ao  °°  0 


Connaught. 

County  Mayo.  beg>  j gave  u‘p  the  cabin/  and  have  begged  with  my  family  ever  since/soinetimesSat°f  and 
Examination!  taken  by  sometimes  in  strange  parts  of  the  country.  I come  home  in  the  be°innina-  0f  ‘°me’ 
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1-Ialf-Bar.  Erris. 


remain  until  spring/  when  I wander  out  into  Tyrawley.  My  own  place  is°the  ^ ant* 
but  I cannot  always  stay  in  it ; when  I have  walked  all  the  villages,  I must  not  T ,,nie> 
too  soon  again ; if  I get  alms  from  them  to-day,  I will  want  it  again  to-morrow  and  th  j 
after,  and  every  day,  but  I cannot  have  the  face  to  be  always  applying  to  the  same  - ^ 
I go  from  house  to  house  with  my  whole  family ; we  get  a ‘bed  of  straw  from  the  mT?!: 
house,  or  if  he  has  not  it,  we  beg  it  from  some  one  that  has ; we  have  one  blanket  o • l 
— we  pay  nothing;  we  get  nothing  else  from  the  person  we  lodge  with,  except  perhaps  t 
boil  our  potatoes,  but  we  must  often  beg  that  too ; it  may  not  be  plentiful  with  the  - t0 
we  lodge  with,  for  it  is  not  in  the  best  house  a man  like  me,  with  a laro-e  family  J^rS°n 
a lodging;  comfortable  people  have  too  much  trouble  of  their  own  on° their  floor • ffP1 
cabin  is  too  scarce  for  themselves ; they  have  a cow,  or  a pig,  or  a sheep  in  it  • peo  1 pP 
have  nothing  to  put  in  their  house  have  most  room  for  us ; we  beg  our  food,  potatoes^  ci  1 
ing  a bag  from  door  to  door;  we  apply  to  rich  and  poor;  the  poor  give  us  as  freely’ aPTit 
rich;  potatoes  are  what  we  commonly  get  from  everyone;  gentlemen  may  now  and  th 
give  us  a halfpenny  or  a penny ; that  is  the  best  we  get  from  them,  and  we  do  not  com" 
across  many  of  them;  they  are  not  plenty  in  our  country;  we  apply  to  40  poor  men  fnr 
gentleman,  and  the  difference  of  what  they  give  is  little.  P °r  one 

“When  we  are  at  home  in  winter,  we  collect  as  much  potatoes  as  we  can  eat-  when  wear 
out  in  spring  and  summer,  we  collect  about  two  stone  a day ; we  would  consume  three  f 
we  had  them.  I have  no  means  of  getting  clothes ; you  see  what  my  clothes  are  and  it  k 
strange  enough  you  ask  how  I got  such  things.  I have  not  had  a new  coat  for  seven  years  • 
even  that  I got  by  my  wife’s  begging,  before  I begged  myself;  she  begged  the  wool  bit  bv 
bit,  and  spun  it  at  home  for  me ; she  spent  four  months  wandering  about  the  country  gather 
mg  it  (six  pounds  in  all),  begging  at  the  same  time  for  food  for  herself  and  children8  This* 
is  a cast-off  coat  I got,  some  weeks  ago,  from  a relation  that  had  not  it  to  spare  himself- 
It  is  old  and  ragged,  it  is  true,  but  he  might  have  worn  it,  on  a mild  day,  if  he  had  not 
given  it  to  me;  my  wife  has  never  gathered  any  wool  of  late;  she  finds  it  difficult  enough 
to  get  potatoes  for  our  large  family.  The  gown  my  wife  wears  to-day  (it  is  not  worth  naming) 
she  bought  13  years  ago,  and  has  not  bought  one  since ; by  great  management  she  kept  it  so 
long- ; she  strove  to  spare  it ; I think  it  was  worth  sparing  for  six  or  seven  years;  on  a fine 
day  she  would  lay  it  aside,  and  do  without  a gown,  and  now  and  then  a woman  she  has  been 
domg  a job  for  has  given  her  a cast-off  gown;  that  she  has  worn  for  three  or  four  months 
and  given  the  other  a rest  for  so  long ; she  has  no  cloak,  but  when  she  goes  out  to  be*’ 
wraps  an  old  sheet  about  her.  My  eldest  daughter  is  17  years  old ; but  for  her  I could  not 
live  at  all ; she  does  not  hire ; she  carries  the  weak  children,  when  we  beg,  away  from  home  • 
she  works  occasionally  while  at  home  here,  in  winter,  scutching  flax,  spinning  or  picking 
potatoes;  she  gets  sometimes  4 d.,  sometimes  as  low  as  1 j cl.  a day,  with  her  food;  if  she 
could  always  get  work  at  this  rate,  we  would  be  very  thankful,  but  the  most  she  gets  is  one 
month  s work  m the  whole  year ; whatever  wages  she  earns  in  this  way  she  gives  to  me  for 
tobacco,  it  relieves  my  chest,  and  if  I had  the  means  of  getting  it,  1 believe  I would  live 
double  the  time.  Though  she  is  going  almost  naked,  she  would  not  buy  herself  a stitch  cf 
clothes;  she  has  not  had  any  clothes  since  the  time  I attempted  the  journey  work  three 
years  ago;  she  then  got  a cotton  gown;  that  cost  just  2s.  A\d.  The  way  she  got  it  was 
this ; she  bought  a little  pig  for  6 d. ; we  were  able  to  rear  this,  on  the  refuse  of  our  potatoes, 

°*  e®  months,  while  I was  working;  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  began  to  beg  again;  she 
so  d it  tor  5 s.  6 a.,  and  bought  the  gown ; the  remainder  of  the  price  went  for  potatoes ; she 
as  got  no  clothes  since.  My  second  daughter,  a girl  of  13  years,  was  hired  with  my 
brother  one  quarter  this  year,  and  one  quarter  last  year,  at  2s.  6d.  per  quarter;  3s.  of  her 
wages  gave  her  all  the  clothes  she  has  had  for  some  years,  a cotton  gown ; the  other  2s.  I 
had  drawn  for  tobacco.  J & 

“ You  may  judge  from  these  how  the  rest  of  the  family  are  clothed  . My  son  that  I spoke 
ot  is  dead,  while  we  were  begging  away  from  home  two  years  ago ; he  took  a bad  cold  and 
cough ; he  never  had  a day’s  health  since  his  cough  turned  to  a decay ; I could  give  him  no 
sort  ot  indulgences,  and  1 have  been  looking  at  him  these  two  years  dying  by  inches ; we 
have  had  lodging  (gratis)  during,  his  last  sickness,  about  a fortnight,  with  an  old  widow  that 
lives  by  herself,  m a cabin  of  her  own,  and  is  supported  by  her  children.  He  was  a week 
on  his  bed,  and  I had  no  other  food  for  him  than  potatoes  and  boiled  cabbage  and  salt.  He 
died  yesterday,  and  I am  begging  what  will  bury  him  to-day.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thom  is  Bradshaw,  labourer. — Morgan  Crofton,  esq.  j.  r. — llev.  Michael  Devine,  roman- 
catholic  rector  of  the  parish. — Captain  Duckworth,  j.  p.— John  Foreman,  innkeeper.— Rev. 
Thomas  Hackbtt,  protestnnt  vicar  of  the  parish. — The  Viscount  Lorton,  lord  lieutenant  of  the 

county. Owen  Lloyd,  esq.  j.  p. — John  Manghan,  road  inspector. — John  Mulhall,  esq- 

general  merchant. — Michael  O’Brien,  labourer. — John  Robertson,  esq.  j.  p. 

In  the  year  1834,  the  number  of  families  who  received  food,  from  charitable  funds,  in  the 
parish  of  Boyle,  was  300.  At  last  Christmas,  Mr.  Devine  ascertained  the  number  to  be 
about  40,  to  whom  he  administered  relief.  Mr.  Mulhall  stated,  that  the  resident  poor 
amounted  to  from  50  to  60  persons,  whose  names  are  on  his  own  charity  list.  He  thought 
there  was  no  perceptible  increase  of  the  number  of  resident  paupers  within  the  last  10  years. 
Mr.  Foreman  remembered  distinctly  when  there  were  not  above  20  beggars  in  the  town  ; 
u ^iey  are  now  grown  out  of  ali  count he  judged  of  the  want  of  employment  by  the 
mornino-  market.  If  a man  wanted  100  labourers,  he' could  always  find  them  willing  to  take 
work,  and  unable  to  obtain  it,  except  during  the  months  of  May,  September  and  October. 
These  men  are  not,  in  general,  natives  of  this  parish.  Mr.  Lloyd  thought  he  perceived  every 
p-rade  in  society  deteriorated  within  the  last  10  years. 

~ The  period  of  the  year  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  common,  is  during  the  months  of  July 
and  August ; the  spring  labour  is  over,  and  in  most  seasons  the  turf-cutting  also ; and  there 
is  no  employment  after  that  till  the  harvest  begins.  It  is  during  these  months  that  provisions 
are  most  scarce.  There  are  hardly  any  able-bodied  men  begging.  In  the  town  and  its 
vicinity  there  are  from  20  to  25  boys  and  young  men,  from  the  age  of  12  to  20 ; their  only 
industry  consists  in  playing  pitch  and  toss ; if  any  outrages  on  property  occur,  they  are 
invariably  the  objects  of  suspicion,  as  they  are  a general  nuisance.  Many  old  persons  of 
both  sexes  beg,  but  by  far  the  greater  number  are  women,  with  families  of  young  children. 
The  strangers  generally  go  about  in  families,  the  residents  do  not.  Veiy  few,  except  those 
who  attend  the  coaches,  beg  on  Sunday,  for  which  day  “ they  have  a respect.”  Many  of  the 
townspeople  give  the  poor  their  dinner  on  Sundays,  because  their  own  dinner  on  that  day  is 
usually  better  than  on  week  days,  and  the  beggars  get  share  of  the  comfort?  going.  The 
wife  or  children  of  employed  labourers  or  cottier  tenants  seldom  beg.  There  is  a distinction 
to  be  observed  between  cottiers  who  pay  40  s.  per  acre,  and  work  a considerable  portion  of 
their  time  for  the  landlord,  and  the  con-acre  men,  who  pay  7 Z.  or  Si.  for  a corn  or  potatoe 
acre.  Those  who  hold  con-acre  ground  generally  reside  in  the  neighbouring  town  or  village; 
the  cottier  invariably  lives  on  his  land,  and  in  addition  to  his  tilled  ground,  has  the  grass  of 
a cow.  The  families  of  cottiers  are  seldom  known  to  beg ; those  of  con-acre  men  sometimes 
do.  Mechanics  are  very  seldom  reduced  to  beggary.  No  instances  were  known  of  servants 
begging.  A greater  number  of  servants,  in  proportion,  emigrate  to  England  or  America, 
than  of  any  other  class.  The  wages  of  females  is  from  20  s.  to  40  s.  a year,  in  the  country ; 
of  men,  from  4Z.  to  lOZ. ; the  consequence  is,  that  few  good  servants  are  to  be  had ; as  soon 
as  they  can  save  enough  they  go  away.  Cottier  tenants,  except  in  a few  instances,  have  not 
been  known  to  go  into  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  are  not  known,  to  beg.  No  cases 
have  been  known  where  small  farmers  have  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  and 
adopted  a vagrant  life.  Lord  Lorton  has  frequently  seen,  both  in  this  countiy  and  in  England, 
ersons  begging  whom  he  knew  to  be  natives  of  this  county  and  district.  Most  of  those, 
owever,  who  go  to  England  for  work,  take  as  much  food  as  they  can  conveniently  carry, 
for  use  on  the  road.  Some  few  would  doubtless  try  to  save  whatever  trifle  of  money  they 
might  have,  and  get  themselves  on  by  charity  ; but  they  can  travel  at  so  small  an  expense 
that  this  does  not  frequently  become  an  object  with  them.  It  is  a common  saying  among 
them,  that  5s.  would  bring  a man  from  Mayo  to  the  fens  country  (Lincolnshire.)— {Thomas 
Bradshaw.) — (Captain  Robertson.) 

The  greater  part  are  country  labourers,  coming  from  the  county  Mayo. 

“ As  well  as  I can  remember,”  said  Mr.  Mulhall,  “ all  whom  I now  relieve  were  always 
beggars ; hut  many  of  their  children  have,  by  various  means,  frequently  owing  to  the  efforts 
of  the  parents  in  their  behalf,  been  raised  from  beggary,  and  rendered  useful  members  of 
society.”  Mr.  M.  has  also  known  several  instances  of  the  children  taking  the  support  of 
the  parents  on  themselves,  and  thus  rescuing  them  from  the  degradation  of  mendicancy. 
The  people,  said  Lord  Lorton,  are  well  disposed  to  work ; and,  although  they  have  been 
kept  in  a degraded  state  for  centuries,  till  they  have  become  willing  to  receive  charity, 
I believe  that,  could  employment  he  given  to  the  able-bodied  population,  they  would  require 
and  wish  for  little  additional  relief. 

t(  A beggar,  well  up  to  the  business,  might  obtain  about  a stone  of  potatoes,  except  in  the 
very  scarce  months two  stone  of  potatoes  would  be  a good  gathering.  Mr.  Manghan 
knew  one  clever  fellow,  who,  because  he  could  sing  well,  often  got  from  one  to  two  hundred 
weight  in  a day ; he  used  to  come  home  as  soon  as  his  bag  was  filled,  and  then  set  out  again. 
j"0  stone  and  a half  of  potatoes  would  give  a parent  and  three  children  two  meals  a day. 
it  IS  very  uncertain  whether  in  towns  they  obtain  much  from  passengers.  Those  who  attend 
the  coaches  are  more  importunate  than  any  other  description  of  vagrants,  and  are  considered 
ih  j"0rst  Class‘  Tlley  obtain  much  more  from  private  carriages  than  from  coaches  or  cars ; 
° TL°°rs  'nu  are  constantly  beset  by  them. 

there  are  only  two  or  three  beggars  at  each  of  the  doors  of  places  of  worship.  In  the 
country  the  amount  of  relief  is  increased  according  to  the  number  of  children,  “ but  in  towns 
°-5-  3 t 3 charity 
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charity  is  given  with  little  or  no  discrimination.  The  man  loiters  about  out  of  ' \ 
would  not  be  advantageous  for  him  to  be  seen ; and  when  the  mother  has  got  wl 8S  11 
some  of  the  children  are  sent  to  seek  alms  from  the  same  person.  The  inkrm  in  n Can» 
are  sure  to  excite  the  greatest  sympathy.”  ’ 11  a Cases, 

Beggars  frequently  sell,  as  they  go  along,  the  potatoes  that  they  have  received  in  1 • 

„ . . „ , . It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  beggars  selling  one,  two  or  three  sarto  nf  cuanty. 

Exaroitmtions  taken  by  , . 9 ,0=  „ c SclCKS  ot  potatoes  m 

Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  town  markets  at  an  underprice.  Mr.  Bradshaw  knew  one  man,  a beggar  and  wli  i,j 
W.T.  M°  Collagb,  Esq.  never  been  anything  better,  who  had  the  best  pig  in  Boyle.  Many  of  the  beggar  °b 
„ . — ‘ , Pigs  with  the  money  they  acquire  by  the  sale  of  potatoes.  Strolling  beggars^a^im'Sii^ 

Parish  of  Boyle,  to  be  too  well  clad,  but  residents  are  generally  thankful  for  clothing,  as  it  could  an  W = 
Bar.  Boyle.  purpose  with  them  to  assume  a wretched  appearance,  as  they  could  not  successfully  S'Ver,no 

• deception  where  they  are  known.  The  winter  is  the  harvest  time  of  the  itinerant  bee”*™* 

The  able-bodied  men,  with  some  rare  exceptions,  are  not  found  beggino-.  The  worn  ? 
usually  mothers,  to  whom  agricultural  labour  would  not  be  offered,  and  during  five-six* 
the  year  there  is  no  other  employment  open  to  them.  There  is  a particular  class  of  beoo-S  ° 
called  “ boccoughs,”  who  resort  to  deceptive  means  of  exciting  compassion;  they  are  SB 
found  at  faira  and  markets,  are  the  most  immoral  class  among  the  poor,  and  are  believed  ' 
their  mode  of  living,  to  resemble  gypsies.  Boccough  is  an  Irish  word,  signifying  a beero 
who  strolls  about,  affecting  the  appearance  of  impotence  or  scrofulous  disease.  Mr.  Croffo 
has  sometimes  had  false  recommendations  or  statements  brought  to  him,  hut  has  nev " 
known  them  to  be  given  by  one  beggar  to  another.  The  poor  are  in  general  disposed  to 
have  their  diseased  or  impotent  children  provided  for,  as  they  are  a heavy  and  disheartening 
burthen  upon  them ; but  there  are  also  many  who,  from  a fear  of  proselytism,  are  unwilling 
to  send  them  to  institutions,  “ where  they  are  generally  not  reared  m their  father’s  creed  — 
(Mr.  O’Brien.) Those  who  have  children  peculiarly  afflicted  often  take  them  about  insuf- 

ficiently clad,  to  excite  greater  sympathy. 

Vagrants  in  towns  are  frequently  drunkards,  and  many  of  them  are  guilty  of  petty  thefts  • 
m tlij  c,ountry  %y  are  generally  as  moral  as  the  other  classes.  The  practised  town  beware’ 
would  do  any  thing ; the  idle  young  men  are  the  worst.  Some  instances  have  occurred  where 
they  have  been  concerned  in  burglaries.  Strangers  who  beg  have  frequently  been  detected 
shoplifting.  They  have  never  been  known  to  have  been  engaged  in  assassinations.  The 
confirmed  vagrants  would  be  unwilling  to  emigrate  to  America  ; they  have  never  done  so. 
Ihey  never  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  They  are  strongly  attached  to 
their  children,  and  do  not  deliberately  injure  or  ill-treat  them.  In  general  they  save  little 
or  nothing ; but  Thomas  Bradshaw  remembered  a beggar  once,  coming  to  his  father’s  house, 
declaring  himself  destitute,  and  very  ill ; he  remained  some  hours ; food  was  given  to  him, 
but  he  got  rapidly  worse,  and  felt  himself  dying;  he  then  offered  a man  half  a guinea  if  he 
would  go  to  a considerable  distance,  and  bring  to  him  on  the  following  morning  a woman, 
who  turned  out  to  be  his  daughter;  when, in  two  days  after,  he  died,  the  woman  found  forty 
guineas  secreted  in  his  dress ; “ but  he  must  have  been  a coiner,  as  I never  heard  before  or 
since  of  any  thing  equal  to  it.”  Beggars  usually  go  about  with  four  or  five  children ; one  or 
two  of  whom  may  perhaps  be  borrowed,  but  the  witnesses  did  not  know  that  they  hired 
them.  J 

“ There  is  not  above  half  employment,”  said  Mr.  Crofton,  “ 
population.”  “ The  beggar,”  said  T.  Bradshaw,  “ is  better  off  a srt 
but  I would  not  go  out  to  beg  for  all  that.” 

Those  who  give,  seldom  inquire  the  character  of  the  beggar.  They  are  disposed,  from 
benevolence,  to  give,  and  feel  bound  to  do  so,  from  religious  duty,  to  all  who  are  in  want 
me  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  not  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  It 
certainly  does  not  in  general  induce  idleness ; for  so  much  of  shame  attaches  to  the  act  of 
begging,  that  none  are  known  to  abandon  industiy  for  such  a mode  of  life.  Work  is  seldom 
ottered  to  beggars,  as  there  are  but  too  many  respectable  housekeepers  to  whom  a preference 
ougnt  ot  course  to  be  given,  and  for  whom  no  work  is  found.  I am  obliged,  said  Lord  Lorton, 
to  retuse  many  who  apply  to  me  for  employment. 

te  clothing  of  beggars  is  in  general  miserable ; little  clothing  is  given  them  in  charity, 
wan  o night  clothing  is  lamentably  general ; and,  from  the  grown  up  children  of  both 
^ emS  obliged  huddle  together,  many  instances  have  been  known  of  crimes  the  most 
n8>\  i ota-toes,  milk  and  meal  are  the  ordinary  description  of  food  given.  The  farmers 
prefer  giving  food  to  money.  It  depends  in  £ ■ ' ' ■'  - 

W tk  r P00r  wouM  prefer  money  or  not. 

lhere  is.no  calculation  ordinarily  made  by  farmers  of  the  quantity  of  food  which  they 
Ought  to  give  away.  If  50  call.  50  ara.  taUotkA  na»>  on  coimtv.  of 


for  the  able-bodied  male 
■eat  deal  than  the  labourer; 


a great  degree  on  the  comparative  price  of  food 

j j ^ .„_d  which 

« se  away.  If  50  call,  50  are  relieved.  There  are  few  pensioners  on  the  county,  of 

Xamuies.  I believe  it,  said  Mr.  Crofton,  “ to  be  a bad  principle  of  relief,  which  assures 
any  person  of  support,  to  which  he  himself  is  bound  to  contribute  nothing.”  Some  few  of 
T..™  ““  shopkeepers  may  give  away  as  much  as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  an 
additional  workman,  but  in  general  they  do  not.  Mr.  Mulhall  gives  in  money  Si.,  own 
two  days  m each  week,  dividing  it  amongst  upwards  of  50  persons,  who  obtain,  ill  like 
maimer,  a few  pence  from  other  residents  in  the  town.  None,  however,  give  away  more,  ana 
SreT  S°  and  6s'  a week  c0llU  hardly  maintain  a married  labourer  who  has 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  principally  on  the  middle  classes : the  hall-door  is  shut,  where 
uie  shop-door  cannot  be.  The  gentry  no  doubt  give  liberally  in  many  ways  that  are  not  so 
obvious  to  the  eye ; but,  m proportion  to  their  means,  the  small  farmers  and  shopkeeper 
are  generally  beheved  to  contribute  more.  “ The  labouring  people,”  said  Manghan,  pos- 
sessed of  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  ground,  give  as  long  as  the  potatoes  hold  out;  they™ 
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•]l,no.  to  share  their  meals  with  the  passing  beggar ; and,  after  they  have  begun  to  buy 
food*  for  themselves,  they  will  at  least  give  a night’s  lodging,  or,  may  be,  something  to  eat.” 

The  value  of  food  or  money  which  a small  shopkeeper  in  Boyle  will  give  away,  varies 
from  4d.  to  3s.,  twice  in  the  week.  On  the  question,  whether  any  person  gave  away 
so  much  as  to  leave  themselves  destitute,  Captain  Robertson  remarked,  “ The  cause  and 
efFect  if  relative,  are  not  taken  into  consideration ; and  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
sav  accurately  whether  indiscriminate  bounty  really  has  such  a consequence.  The  only  case 
I know  was  that  of  a person  who,  while  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society,  was  remarkable  for 
his  liberality,  and  subsequently  became  the  victim  of  poverty  himself.”  J.  Manghan  said, 
« j wouid  rather  give  40  s.  in  my  own  way,  to  whom  I chose,  throughout  the  year,  than  pay 
one  shilling  annually,  and  not  have  leave  to  do  the  other.  I would  have  a greater  satisfaction 
in  myself  at  giving  with  my  own  hand  to  the  hungry,  and  I think  I would  have  a greater 
reward.”  . . ._  ' ... 

Relief  is  sometimes  extorted  by  importunity,  even  it  there  were  any  institution  close  at 
hand  where  the  beggar  would  be  certain  of  relief.  Bradshaw  said,  “ he  would  continue  to 
feel  it  a duty  to  give  the  beggar,  as  long  as  the  provision  was  such  as  he  himself,  if  the 
world  went  astray  with  him,  would  not  accept;”  and  supposing  the  relief  could  not  be  found 
fault  with,  but  that,  in  the  establishment,  husbands  and  wives,  or  parents  and  children,  were 
separated,  “ I would  think  it  hard,”  said  he,  “ when  I had  reared  my  children  by  hard 
labour  to  part  with  them  for  that  or  any  thing  else  of  the  kind.”  “ I would  sooner,”  said 
O’Brien,  “ take  my  wife  and  children  to  beg,  in  some  place  where  I would  not  be  known.” 

“ There  are  some  who  give,”  said  the  same  witness,  “ because  they  would  just  as  soon  not 
have  the  beggar’s  curse.  This  superstitious  feeling  is  not  so  prevalent  as  formerly.”  Mr. 
Devine  did  not  believe  that  any  were  induced  to  give  from  this  motive. 

The  typhus  fever  was  spread  through  the  country  by  the  practice  of  giving  a night’s 
lodging  to  vagrants.  Mr.  Devine  did  not  believe  the  morality  of  the  labourer  was  injured  by 
this  association,  but  rather  supposed  that  generous  feelings  were  excited  by  the  practice. 
The  talk  of  the  peasantry  round  the  fire  at  night,  with  wanderers,  to  whom  they  give  shelter, 
is  oftener,  said  Mr.  Foreman,  about  matters  that  immediately  interest  themselves ; where 
work  is  plenty ; what  crops  have  failed ; what  trade  is  beginning  to  look  upward,  &c.  &c., 
than  of  political  matters  ; though  in  unquiet  times  vagrants  no  doubt  repeat  at  one  place 
what  they  hear  at  another ; they  are  often  useful  in  spreading  really  advantageous  informa- 
tion. It  was  by  them  that  the  million  potatoes  (a  veiy  productive  kind)  were  first  brought 
into  Roscommon.  The  parent  will  often  save  sufficient  to  raise  the  child  from  pauperism, 
and  some  cases  have  been  known  of  their  accumulating  money  enough  to  portion  their 
daughters.  The  children  also,  frequently,  by  their  industry,  rescue  their  parents  from 
mendicancy. 

No  punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  this  district.  Captain  Duckworth  and 
Mr.  Lloyd  would  most  willingly  enforce  any  law  for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy,  if  the 
provision  for  the  poor  were  such  as  they  individually,  and  the  majority  of  the  better  class 
would  approve.  Mr.  Crofton  and  Captain  Robertson  object  to  any  system  that  would  render 
the  acceptance  of  relief  compulsory. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  the  barony.  “ I should  not,”  said 
Lord  L.  “ approve  of  any  system  of  in-door  or  out-door  relief,  except  some  place  which 
would  give  free  labour  to  the  able-bodied.”  “ Those  who  beg,”  said  Mr.  Mulhall,  “ would 
not  listen  to  the  proposal  of  relief  if  confinement  or  the  separation  of  families  were  a condition 
of  it.  I cannot  believe  that  the  country  could  bear  such  a tax  as  a plan  of  relieving  all  the 
poor  would  require ; were  such  a mode  adopted,  and  that  I was  legally  bound  to  contribute, 
I should  not  think  it  right  to  diminish  the  amount  which  I may  now  voluntarily  give  away  ; 
I should  however  be  glad  to  see  street  begging,  if  possible,  put  an  end  to.” 

Lord  Lorton  proposes  that  an  acreable  tax  should  be  placed  on  the  landlords  to  raise  suffi- 
cient funds  for  all  public  works,  (such  as  roads,  &c.)  now  executed  through  the  medium  of 
grand  juries,  and  for  many  others,  such  as  canals,  improvement  of  inland  navigation,  &c. ; the 
performance  of  the  work  to  be  directed  and  inspected  by  civil  engineers.  Were  this  done, 
all  that  the  people  want,  employment,  would  be  given ; the  absentee  proprietors  would 
thereby  be  made  to  contribute  their  share,  and  we  should  be  secure  against  the  evils  of  poor 
laws.  Mr.  Lloyd  stated  that  there  were,  within  a circumference  of  five  miles,  500  men 
paying  20s.  for  a cabin  and  garden,  and  eight  guineas  per  acre. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Dr.  Blundell,  protestant  rector  of  Kilkeevan.— Rev.  John  Boyd,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkeevan. 
Francis  Clancy,  fai  mer. — Cox  Cotton,  small  farmer. — James  Coulon,  potter. — Mr.  Thomas 
Dillon,  shopkeeper. — James  Gaffney,  working  mason. — Captain  Guay,  Dalefield. — John 
Kelly,  labourer. — Rev.  P.  M'Dermott,  catholic  curate  of  Kilkeevan. — Thomas  M'Grath, 

esq- j.p.  Castlerea.— O’Connor  Don,  Clonalice Mr.  George  Vaughan,  farmer. — William 

K-  Wills,  esq.  Castlerea. — Owen  Young,  esq.  Harristown, 

The  number  of  beggars  in  the  town  is  under  a hundred,  but  vagrancy  has  been  greatly  on 
e increase,  it  is  double  what  it  was  ten  years  ago,  owing  to  the  loss  of  the  flax  and  linen 
traUe,  and  besides,  many  who  had  small  portions  of  land  have  been  dispossessed  of  them. 

* rom  the  latter  end  of  May  to  the  beginning  of  August  is  the  season  when  vagrancy  most 
prevails,  when  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Mayo  labourers  beg  in  great  numbers  in  this 
0,o>  3 t 4 district. 


Vagrancy. 

Connaught. 

County 

Roscommon. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.T.M'Cullagh,  Esq. 

Parish  of  Boyle. 
Bar.  Boyle. 


Par.  Kilhc.ee an. 
Bar.  Ballintubbcr. 
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district,  whilst  their  husbands  are  at  work  in  England.  The  number  of  strangers  a 
is  three  times  greater  than  residents,  and  they  come  principally  from  Mavo  ar^°r®  ,^eia 
Captain  Gray  stated  that  some  dozens  had  applied  to  him  in  the  last  month  not  on  f p' 
he  knew-.  They  consist  generally  of  young  mothers,  with  children  under  ten  years6  f W • 
the  summer  months,  there  are  in  proportion  a greater  number  of  old  persons  W"'’6’ 
Examinations  taken  by  ,the  May°  men  lack  UP  tkeir  hou.ses  aild  leave  their  cattle  at  grass  till  tllfrfi  m 

Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  1 heir  wives  are  supposed  to  go  along  with  them  in  most  cases  to  Leinster  and  F l 
"W.T. Mc Cuilagli, Esq.  These  are  known  by  the  name  of  “ spalpeens.”  Amongst  the  beo-gars  a great  mi  / and' 
t.  . vH'  of  the  and  on  Sunday  a few  of  the  women  only  beg.  The  earnings  of  a are 

Pai.  Kilketvan.  not  sufficjent  to  support  his  family,  and  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  beg  • but  ^ »e 
1W-  Ballintobber.  in  this  parish  the  cottiers  are  not  known  to  beg,  they  have  an  acre  of  ground  and  a h't  r 


Connaught. 

County 

ltoscomnaon. 


vhich  they  pay  about  3 1.  and  this  exempts  them  from  the  necessity  o?  beogino-  • 

is,  paper-makers, , 

en  of  the  latter,  h 

country  where  they  are  not  known,  to  beg,  but  in  many  instances  small  ferme^havpl  ^ 
over  their  farms  on  their  sons,  and  have  mnp  hoo-o-ino-  • twn  . . .acle 


trade  beg, [and  mechanics  too  to  a greater  degree  than  formerly ; weavers, "paper-nia^e  W 
these  beg  themselves  more  than  the  cottiers,  but  the  wives  and  children  of  the  latter  h 
ever,  do  so  oftener  than  those  of  the  mechanics.  Cottier  tenants  never  po  into 
conntrv  whPTP  t.llPV  m-P  not  tnravn  to  W in  iA  P,alts  01  t 


over  their  farms  on  their  sons,  and  have  gone  begging ; two  cases  are  mentioned  to  hi'" 
taken  place  in  this  parish;  the  first,  a man  of  the  name  of  Plunket,  made  over  a farm  f 
10  acres  on  his  son,  and  is  now  begging,  being  turned  adrift  by  his  ungrateful  son  • the  nth 
case  was,  a farmer  who  made  over  a property  of  about  10  acres  on  his  son,  at  his 
he  was  shortly  after  turned  out  to  be°;  upon  a Christmas  eve.  °e’ 

Those  going  to  England  for  work  generally  take  some  provision  with  them,  oaten  calc« 
&c. ; many  of  them  do  not  beg,  “ although,”  says  Kelly,  “ I have  been  myself  obliged  tn^ 
so  when  my  money  was  run  out,  in  England.”  ° 

Two  hundred  Mayo  men  have  been  seen  going  through  this  village  in  one  day  in  June 
They  come  generally  from  the  country,  the  natives  of  towns  seldom  beg  out  of  them. 

The  greatest  number  are  those  reduced  by  casual  misfortune.  Coulon,  the  potter  examined 
states,  “ I know  one  man  of  my  own  trade,  who  has  lately  been  forced  to  go  to  Leinster  to 
dig  potatoes;  and  whose  wife  and  six  children  are  now  begging  in  this  parish ; some  years 
ago  1 myself  could  get  half  as  much  more  for  my  goods  as  I can  now,  and  it  is  not  the  fault 
or  the  times  that  I am  not  begging  my  bread.” 

The  proportion  who  take  to  begging,  from  the  facilities  it  affords  of  subsistence,  is  very 
small.  A man  in  this  parish  is  now  paying  2 1 per  annum  for  a half  an  acre  of  potatoes  • he 
has  scarcely  any  employment,  and  is  far  worse  off  than  if  he  was  begging.  ’ 

At  the  present  season,  some  might  obtain  a stone  and  a half  of  potatoes  in  the  day  but  in 
summer  a beggar  would  not  obtain  near  so  much,  seldom  more  meal  in  a day  than' half  a 
pint.  Captain  Gray  states,  “ I have  known  beggars  collect  more  than  a hundred  weight  of 
potatoes  in  the  day;”  very  few  mendicants  attend  at  divine  worship;  one  or  two  wait  at  the 
doors  to  obtain  alms  from  those  who  come  out. 

It  a woman  had  no  children  she  probably  would  get  half  a dozen  potatoes;  only  two  or 
t iree  more  if  she  had  nine  or  ten ; a man  without  children  would  get  nothing,  but  with 
several  children,  without  a mother,  is  deemed  a greater  object.  Dr.  Blundell  illustrated  the 
custom  of  beggars,  after  begging  together,  applying  separately  for  relief  with  success: 
A blind  man  and  his  son  were  relieved  at  my  house  some  days  ago ; in  less  than  an  hour 
after  a woman  with  several  children  obtained  relief  there;  ongoing  out  of  my  gate  I found 
them  sitting  together,  and  on  questioning  found  them  to  be  of  the  same  family.”  With  regard 
to  the  quantity  obtained,  the  infirm  person  obtains  more  than  an  able-bodied  beggar,  from 
compassion.  A woman  with  children  too  is  better  off  than  a woman  without  them.  Glancv, 
a farmer,  states,  “ that  on  one  occasion  a woman  came  to  him  and  begged  relief  for  the 
five  children  she  had  with  her;  when  questioned,  she  said  her  husband  was  gone  to  England 
to  work  ; that  they  had  locked  up  their  cabin,  and  left  a cow  and  a heifer  at  grass,  to  have 
them  to  sell  m the  beginning  of  winter,  to  help  them  to  pay  the  rent.” 

In  the  country  the  beggars  exchange  the  surplus  for  tobacco  and  snuff,  and  sometimes  sell 
a part  and  purchase  milk,  or  some  herrings ; and  sometimes  they  buy  a blanket  or  the 
makings  of  a shirt,  and  as  to  laying  by  for  winter,  the  reverse  is  the  case;  they  sometimes  lay 
UP  111  wmter  for  the  distress  of  summer ; the  case  of  one  beggar  was  mentioned,  who  saved 
enough,  up  the  country,  to  raise  his  family  to  a tolerable  sort  of  comfort  and  decency. 

Iliey  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  can  get  no  work.  Glancy,  the  farmer,  says 
that  in  spring  and  harvest  he  has  20  armlications  for  wr»rt  mnw  than  Tip  pan  emnlov.  vet  he 


nevei  set  them  to  work  that  they  refuseef  or  neglected  it.  There  are  two  persons  in  the  town 
who  encourage  the  appearance  of  rags  and  dirt ; one,  a cripple,  the  other  a blind  man,  who 
attend  on  the  bndge  every  market-day ; it  is  generally  believed  also,  that  they  make  their 


p J — J 1 gcucuuiy  ucncvcu  aiou,  mat  

sores  worse  tor  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity,  and  sometimes  even  feigned  the  appearance  of 
oeing  deformed ; one  man,  who  had  contrived,  by  means  of  some  bandage,  to  give  his  hand 
le  appearance  of  being  withered,  has  been  seen,  when  intoxicated,  to  box  with  both  hands, 
and  nothing  the  matter  with  them. 

, ^ P?rs.01?  wa®  f°r  a iong  time  in  the  habit  of  receiving  alms  at  fairs  and  markets  in  this  and 
the  adjoining  baronies,  who  was  commiserated  as  a destitute  old  man;  suspicion,  however, 
from  some  cause  led  to  this  person’s  being  watched,  and  when  the  mask  was  removed  from 
the  face,  it  appeared  not  to  be  that  of  an  old  man,  but  of  a middle  aged  woman.  False  re- 
presentations in  writing  are  not  known  here,  nor  do  the  resident  poor  refuse  good  clothes ; on 
the  contrary,  they  are  very  thankful  if  they  can  receive  them,  and  willingly  wear  them;  one 
instance,  however,  yet  altogether  without  parallel,  took  place  about  two  or  three  years  ago,  of 
a woman  in  a neighbouring  village  exposing  herself  quite  destitute  of  clothes.  They  do  not 
seem  reluctant  to  get  their  sores  cured ; many  of  them  seek  for  medical  relief  at  the  dispensary. 
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-ho  are  afflicted  with  scrofulous  diseases.  There  does  hot  appear  to  have  arisen  any  mischief 
to  women  enceinte  from  any  disgusting  exhibitions  of  maimed  or  diseased  persons  ; the  lower 
rders  are  so  constantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  them  that  no  such  effect  could  be  produced, 

j the  upper  classes  seldom  come  into  contact  with  them.  With  respect  to  their  children, 
they  sometimes  expose  them  in  rags,  during  the  wet  and  cold,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
them  excite  sympathy,  but  in  other  respects  they  are  not  unkind  to  them,  and  though  they 
endeavour  to  make  what  they  can  of  them,  yet  it  was  thought  that  in  all  cases  they  would  be 
willino-  to  allow  their  children  who  were  maimed  in  any  way  to  go  into  a suitable  asylum. 

The  strangers  are  generally  decent  and  honest  poor  creatures;  if  they  were  not  they  would 
not  come  from  their  own  place  to  depend  on  the  gratuity  of  such  as  do  not  know  them.  It  is 
shame  that  sends  them ; nor  were  they  known  to  be  concerned  in  any  outrages  on  person  01 
property  nor  in  any  assassinations,  fortunately  there  are  no  such  crimes  in  the  district.  Many  ■ 
of  them  have  been  known  not  to  possess  the  means  to  go  to  England  to  work.  They  seem 
stromdy  attached  to  their  children,  and  they  have  been  known  to  extend  the  charity  given  to 
themselves  to  others  more  destitute  than  they  were. 

In  the  point  of  hoarding'  their  earnings  the  following  cases  were  stated  by  Coulon  and  Kelly 
the  labourers.  A woman  Mind  from  her  youth,  who  had  been  for  yearn  supported  by  begging- 
in  the  town  and  neighbourhood,  left  at  her  death  26 1.  to  her  niece.  A woman  who  had  been 
all  her  life  a beggar,"  died  about  two  years  ago  at  a fanner’s  not  a great  way  off  from  this ; 
about  six  weeks  after  a young  woman  called  and  asked  for  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  ; when 
examined  nothing  of  any  value  was  found,  but  a child  who  was  standing  near,  said,  he  had 
thrown  the  beggar’s  pocket  on  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  he  had  enough  to  do  to  get  it  up 
there,  it  was  so  heavy ; on  being  obtained,  the  pocket  was  found  to  contain  “ thirty  golden 
guineas.” 

Their  families  more  frequently  consist  of  four  or  five  than  of  six  or  seven,  and  on  the  point 
of  marriage  the  priest  stated,  he  never  had  been  applied  to  to  marry  a beggar.  Gaffney  the 
mason  explained,  that  they  cannot  afford  to  be  married  by  the  priest,  but  they  pass  their 
words  to  oue  another,  and  that  stands  as  good  as  the  gospel  to  them.  There  is  a place  near 
Stokestown,  in  the  adjomiug  barony,  where  they  assemble  every  year  in  immense  numbers; 
at  this  fair,  called  the  fair  of  Ballinafad,  the  beggars  are  married  for  a year.  The  ceremony 
is  performed  by  joining  the  hands  of  the  parties  over  a pair  of  erutches,  and  hundreds  return  to 
have  the  rite  renewed  year  after  year. 

As  to  whether  an  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  begging  than  he  could  by  work- 
ing, it  was  deemed  he  could  not ; that  he  would  not  be  taken  notice  of.  The  only  wages  he 
could  get  would  be  food.  This  the  trading  beggar  would  not  take,  and  it  is  seldom  offered 
to  the  decent  working  man.  “ I have  known  it  in  hard  seasons  taken,”  said  Glancy  the 
farmer,  “ but  for  my  part  I could  not  have  the  heart  to  take  a poor  fellow’s  labour  for  the 
food  he  would  eat.”  Four  or  five  months  are  the  most  that  labourers,  without  land,  can  get 
employment ; the  cottiers  are  with  less  profitable  wages,  and  can  obtain  work  not  much 
longer,  and  it  is  certain  that  they  are  much  worse  oft-  in  food  and  clothing  than  the  sturdy 
beggar.  The  latter  cannot  indeed  himself  obtain  much,  but  when  he  goes  about  with  his 
children  he  is  well  off. 

In  nineteen  cases  out  of  twenty  no  inquiry  is  made  into  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or 
his  condition.  It  is  believed  that  none  take  to  begging  from  choice  ; it  is  considered  a dis- 
grace to  a family  if  any  of  them  turn  to  begging ; Gaffney,  the  mason,  mentioned  the  follow- 
ing case  in  confirmation.  “ I know  a respectable  farmer  who  supported  himself  and  his  three 
daughters  last  year  for  the  space  of  seven  weeks,  by  bleeding  his  cows  and  eating  cakes 
made  of  meal,  and  the  blood  thus  obtained,  having  no  other  food  during  all  this  time  but 
cabbages  ; and  all  this  for  pride.”  In  answer  to  the  question  whether  beggars  would  work 
at  the  ordinary  wages,  Glancy  stated,  “ that  no  one  would  give  work  to  a known  beggar ; 
but  this  class  are  not  comparatively  numerous  ; and  so  far  from  any  disinclination  to  work 
existing  among  the  accidentally  distressed,  that  many  and  many  a time  have  men  come  to 
me,  and  worked  for  me  when  I had  any  hurry  of  labour ; refusing  to  take  any  wages,  wishing 
to  show  their  gratitude  for  my  having  given  them  work  six  months  before.” 

It  is  a very  general  practice ; the  poor  cottier  is  often  glad  to  share  the  surplus  provisions 
of  the  beggar  to  whom  he  gives  shelter,  as  remuneration ; Glancy  mentions  this,  because  an 
instance  of  a decent  cottier  doing  so,  and  acknowledging  it  to  him,  recently  occurred,  and  he 
had  reason  to  believe  it  was  far  from  uncommon. 

The  farmers  give  potatoes,  milk  and  meal.  The  gentry,  when  they  are  kind,  give  soup 
and  broken  meat.  The  shopkeepers  give  money,  soap  or  tobacco ; money  indeed  is  rather 
precious  now,  and  though  generally  the  beggar  would  rather  have  it,  but  not  so  when  hunger 
is  pinching ; a meal  of  meat  from  a gentleman’s  house  is  worth  more  than  all  a beggar  would 
get  from  any  one  in  coin. 

A strong  farmer  would  give  perhaps  from  20  to  30  alms  (as  much  as  the  two  hands  can 
hold  together),  in  the  day,  probably  about  a shilling’s  worth  of  potatoes.  The  small  farmers 
give  according  to  their  means,  from  two  to  four-pence  worth  or  food  in  the  day.  There  are 
no  pensioners  entirely  supported  by  private  families  in  the  parish,  except  14  or  15  old  persons 
on  Lord  Mountsanford’s  property,  but  many  householders  are  pensioners  for  a meal  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  the  town.  One  shopkeeper  of  the  name  of  M'Dermott  gives  5s.  a week 
to  the  poor;  about  three  or  four  in  the  town  of  Castlerea  give  a half  a crown  each,  and  per- 
haps a dozen  who  give  a shilling  a week.  Kelly,  a labourer,  being  asked,  said,  “ 1 would 
support  myself  and  family  on  4s.  a week.”  Gaffney  asked  him  how  could  a labouring  man 
maintain  himself  and  three  children  on  such  a' sum,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  beggars 
Paid  3 s.  a week  for  lodging ; no,  7 s.  a week  was  nearer  the  truth,  with  less  than  this  a man 
could  never  have  a sup  of  milk  or  a bit  of  a herring.  When  it  was  asked  whether  the  farmers 
planted  potatoes  in  portions  set  aside  for  the  beggars,  Coulon  the  potter  said,  “ they  plant 
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Vagrancy.  more  potatoes  in  many  instances  than  they  require  for  their  own  use  that  i 

not  be  empty  while  their  hearts  are  full,  but  I do  not  suppose  thev  ever  maU  , ma.v 

Connaught.  as  to  the  amount.”  y raaKe  d filiation 

County  The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  chiefly  on  those  boldine-  from  10  to  50  acres  inn  , 

n.  and  the  shopkeepers  are  more  open  to  the  beggar ; the  shop-door  is  always  oneT'm  f ?? 
t.ta,  by  gentlemen  s gates  are  not  shut  against  the  beggar,  the  hall  doors  are,  so  that  it  tras  1“  ‘ * 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  the  poorer  and  the  working  classes  give  much  more  in  proportion  than  tl>P  ,Sht 

W.T. MeCuiiagii, Esq.  They  will  continue  to  give  even  after  they  themselves  have  begun  to  buv  fond  • nn  u c , es- 
Par  KUkeevan  keen  fre<lueiltly  seen  to  share  the  last  basketfull  of  potatoes.  3 ’ d t le^  "av'e 

■p  r*p  T?"’  , The  effect  of  t,le  indiscriminate  mode  of  giving,  often  leads  to  waste  with  the  « , „ 

Bar.  Ballmtobkr.  they  convert  the  surplus  into  whiskey,  and  thereby  waste  what  is  gi»e,7  C the  »T'hs> 

— always  turn  what  they  have  over  of  .food  into  clothing  or  money.  “ ’ ea  v P°°r 

A former  with  10  acres  might  give  half  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day,  but  how  mud,  .1. 
good  kind  of  shopkeepers  give,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say  ; thev  will  u,  lk 
those  they  give  it  to ; many  a one,  that  would  sooner  quit  the  country  than  be  u” 

has  been  kept,  them  and  their  families,  by  the  secret  charities  of  these  men.  * ** 

It  has  not  been  known  to  have  done  any  injury  to  poor  farmers  or  labourers  that  th. 
wave  profusely,  though  there  was  no  doubt  but  many  who  beg  during  tile  summer  1 

IrellL  Ttl  «*  UT  f’°twf  ’ ‘Jr  the“  d“n  ’B  the  **  of  «*V»*  wRh  those  who 
aie  woise  ofl  than  themselves.  When  Glancy  was  asked,  “ whether  tire  farmers  and  shorn 
keepers  would  like  to  give  a regular  sum,  and  get  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  beggara •"  ],,  .3' 

b,L;V°Uf  tf  I “»,«»?  'r11  to  those  1 k"e'v  "“ted  than  place  iHn  the 

hands  of  others  to  distribute;  this  is  the  general  opinion ; and  how  could  any  one  know  a! 
well  as  the  weU-intentioned  neighbour  what  the  poor  man  wants,  and  what  would  do  him 
good ; and  even  il  I could  subscribe  in  kind,  I’d  rather  give  twice  as  much  my  own  wav  ” 
Importunity  sometimes  extorts  relief,  chiefly  on  the  road,  when  a sturdy  beggar  meets  a 
respectable  person  ; but  Kelly,  the  labourer,  says,  religion  is  the  very  thing,  m3  their  own 
good-lieartedness  besides ; of  course  that  actuates  them  to  give.  The  farmer  and  the  shop- 
keeper would  still  feel  bound  to  give,  even  if  there  were  an  institution  to  relieve  while  Tc 
people  were  opposed  to  such  a provision ; and  the  catholic,  curate,  Mr.  Boyd,  said  “ he  had 

no  doubt  that  at  first  it  would  1™  lnnl,aA  ™ v..  *1 .t-.,. . ’ , •l  ’ ’ lie  naa 

that  would  soon  wear  off.55 


be  looked  “ by  the  mass  of  ^ ^ wa"aiho«;s 

“ SOmetllUT  !iave  succ?eded  as  a means  of  obtaining  relief;  Captain  Gray  says, 

as  a o^Lr  ^!!tpCnfded-in  eft0rt,ng  dms  at,my  own  house,  by  threats  of  helping  himself;  ” 
n?  i th  g,V,nff’  t00,I?.any  arf  mdl,ced  to  Sivc> to  gain  the  poor  man’s  prayers  for 
rePose  ,°f  the  souls  °f  their  relations  m another  world;  some  too  m 


/.  ■ , , . . r . . : luiuuuus  iu  anouier  wc 

doubt  are  frightened  into  giving  through  fear  of  the  beggar’s  imprecation. 

the  JSSJI40  SPrrd  [evers-  , There  are  a number  of  wretched  houses  in  a part  of 

Thpv  snmpti  ie‘r  c^.  ed  Arnb  where  the  beggars  are  always  sure  of  finding  lodging. 
snnlh  n/thTrl  ?dh  t0V  lt’  ve7  <?ften  they  do  not-  The  payment  consists  in  dividing  the 
l . -1,6  day  s begging  with  those  who  possess  the  cabin  ; the  worst  description  ofroen- 
l!  rwn  . con?re8'a*e  here.  The  vagrants  who  wander  about  are  certainly  less 
^dente  who  give  them  relief  in  the  way  of  shelter,  and  the  latter  become 
I ° give  them  a nights  lodging,  according  as  they  become  more  respectable 

= i • arge  farm1ei's  are  not  asked  t0  give  shelter,  as  the  barn  is  cold,  while  the 
“Kf'1  “ W!am’and  they  are  generally  put  to  sleep  around  the  fire. 
inj  • • . W1  1 regaid  to  the  conduct  of  the  beggars,  “ tliat  his  mother  was  giving  night’s 
parish^’  6 ^°01  ^°l  60  years>  and  she  never  lost  any  thing  by  it;  she  lives  in  a country 

■ ye'T  asked  if,tbe  "g™11  often  returns  to  industry,  mentioned  the  following 
for  wnrlr  °i  na?ie  was  in  the  habit  of  going  during  10  years  to  England 

whose,wlfe  and  children  used  constantly  to  beg  sometimes  in  England  and 
28Tau  o™  r “!mu,cl1  aa  enaWed  >>™  k m 71.  flue  for  a nine  acre  farm;  he  pays 
The  vfwm’e  dl  1IS  ? lre  fan,,Iy  are  wel1  “ducted,  and  doing  well  in  the  world.” 
times  , ne/er  teen  Put  ia  forc<i>  the  threat  of  executing  them  has  some- 

aoainst  vacrrant*  y e“P^°>'ed*  To  the  question  whether  the  repugnance  to  harsli  laws 
starvation  TvCrmn  Un  ^ ^ rera°ved  if  a provision  were  made  excluding  the  chance  of 
enforce  the  w=  Q01  • ieP  ied’  U,tkere  are  many  magistrates  who  would  feel  reluctant  to 
poor  were  not  willing  vagran.t.s>,  though  they -themselves  approved  of  the  provision,  if  the 
not  irumediatelv  refi?  l . accePt  it.  As  to  destitution  being  the  cause  of  outrage,  outrage  is 
out,  the  house  would^S  b^,^411"410” : bat  may  be  ten  ye^l's  afler  a ma"  has  been  tun"d 

industrv  I Ire'  pdlf'”  'ndua^ry  111  I-16  parish ; as  to  the  feeling  about  going  into  a house  of 
SreiXo  tom!r„  g are  ’!ews  of  tba  witnesses ; « I would  ratlrer  work  all  the  yeat 

rehcSncePto  . fter- .fban  K°  m (.Kelly.) “ I think  there  would  be  a strong 

bv  acceotinw  j ,,  I 1 of  families  or  confinement,  but  I think  some  would  avoid  privation 

personal  confinement"  Prollsion- . — ( O Comer  Don.) In  reply  to  the  question,  would  the 

or  the  seoarnrinn  of  I or,  seParat',on  kmilies  be  an  objection  ? “ The  pfivation  of  freedom 
but  I BhS  saw  f fb“”d  “ "‘/f-  or  mother  “ll  child,  would  be  a material  objection, 

said  a resDeotahle  an  insupeiable  ooe."-^0’ Connor  Don.) “Quite  insuperable, 

mv  ndfe  aud  chfid,  “t  Wh°i  was,stai,cli"g  “ear ; “ if  I was  distressed,  and  bad  no  feed  for 
SmTsdf  bnt  T Si  1 T?,Id  tak?  the  prevision,  supposing  they  were  as  well  provided  for 
,y  ’ ^ d vvould  not  like  to  be  divorced.” — (Gaftnev  1 “ I think  if  a provision  were 

SfvirnTvTawi  T a‘mS’  and  “,ereby  contribute  to  obviate  the  necessity  of  enforce 
the  vagrancy  laws,  each  man  would  give  or  withhold,  according  as  he  individually  approval 
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or  disapproved  of  the  provision.” — (Dr.  Blundell.) “ Whatever  objections  the  conditions 

annexed  to  the  provision  might  occasion,  in  a short  time,  when  they  became  satisfied  that 
the  institution  was  properly  managed,  their  reluctance  to  enter  would  give  way  before  the 
pressure  of  want  and  . wretchedness,  that  bear  on  them ; there  would  be  much  less  reluctance 
to  it  if  the  female  children  were  left  with  their  mothers.” — (Mr.  M‘Dcrmott.) 


Persons  icho  attended  the  Examination. 


V AGRANCY. 


Connaught. 

County 

Roscommon. 


E.wmiimions  taken  by 
Francis  Diegeivs,  Esq. 
tV . T.1VIC  Cullagh,  Esq. 


John  Byrne,  esq. — Rev.  Patrick  Conniff,  catholic  curate. — Thomas  Coniton,  labourer. — ' * 

Mr.  James  Elliott,  miller. — Mr.  John  Finnern,  general  shopkeeper. — Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  Parishes  ofKillen- 
catholic  rector. — Matthew  Kelly,  weaver. — Mr.  Michael  Kelly,  farmer. — Thomas  Kenny,  aw  amma- 
labourer.— John  E.  Mapother,  esq. — James  Rattigan,  beggar.*  Bar.  Aihlone. 


In  every  fashion,  there  are  about  60  families  in  the  parish  of  Killenvoy,  all  of  whom  are 
compelled  to  beg  during  some  portion  of  the  year;  of  these,  about  30  or  40  persons  support 
themselves  altogether  by  charity,  but.  there  are  many  more  whose  spirit  will  not  allow  them 
to  besr,  that  are  far  worse  off  than  those  who  beg.  There  are  many  come  to  begging-  that 
never" looked  to  it,  from  the  undoing  of  the  linen  and  flax  and  woollen  trades.  Mr.  Byrne 
does  not  think  there  is  less  employment  than  formerly.  Kenny’s  account  of  the  cause  of 
vagrancy  increasing,  is  as  follows. 

In  my  opinion  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  prices  of  com  is  what  has  done  us  so  much  mis- 
chief of  late;  10  years  ago  there  were  not  half  so  many  changes  as  there  have  been  ever 
since,  and  I do  not  know  which  is  worse  for  the  poor  farmer,  the  fall  or  the  rise ; when  the 
market  tumbles,  where  is  the  rent ; and  when  the  price  gets  up  in  a hurry,  where  is  the  food. 
I would  rather  take  my  chance  and  have  it  steady,  either  at  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the 
line,  than  never  to  be  sure  I had  a house  over  my  head,  or  that  the  food  in  my  hand  would 
not  make  away  with  itself  before  it  got  into  my  mouth. 

“ The  June  and  July  vagrancy  is  most  common,  owing  to  the  failures  of  food  and  the  scarcity 
of  work  at  that  time.  The  persons  relieved  are  in  general  strangers ; people  are  delicate  to 
be  seen  in  ruin  where  they  are  known  ; this  feeling  takes  them  to  many  a wild  road  when 
they  are  come  to  nought ; the  men  go  to  England  and  Leinster,  the  women  and  infirm  of 
both  sexes  beg ; there  are  fewer  women  with  families  than  single.  Three  to  one  of  the  men 
who  beg  are  unfit  for  work,  as  able-bodied  strangers  do  not  come  into  this  part  of  the  country, 
the  wages  being  too  low  to  tempt  them ; the  fair  average  of  wages  in  this  district  is  6 d. 
a day  without  food.  Those  earning  subsistence  by  labour  on  week-days  are  not  in  the  habit 
of  begging  on  Sundays  ; there  is  less  of  begging  on  Sundays,  yet  they  are  seldom  seen  at 
prayers.  It  sometimes  happens  that  when  the  labourer  is  employed,  his  wife  and  children 
are  begging.  A man  of  the  name  of  Moor  is  at  present  employed  at  6' d.  a day  with  diet, 
and  his  wife  and  children  are  begging.  Rogers  is  a cottier  in  this  parish,  a decent  man 
enough,  he  gets  work  as  often  as  any  man  of  the  sort  in  the  parish  ; his  wife  is  dead,  but  his 
children  beg,  whether  he  has  work  or  not.  Mr.  Byrne  Glennon  has  four  acres  under  me  at 
18  s.  an  acre ; he  worked  part  of  a con-acre,  rent  of  which  was  5 l.  10  s. ; six  years  ago  his 
wife  and  children  disappeared  from  this  neighbourhood,  and  remained  six  weeks  from  home. 
They  admitted  afterwards  they  had  been  begging  in  an  adjoining  country,  they  never  begged 
where  they  were  known  ; I believe  this  to  be  the  only  case  of  18  cottiers,  who  hold  under  me 
for  many  years.  Mechanics  are  generally  well  off ; a carpenter  or  mason  will  get  from  1 s. 
to  2 s.  with  diet ; none  of  them  beg.” 

The  cottiers,  or  any  other  class  of  able-bodied  labourers,  are  not  to  be  met  with  in  any 
numbers  as  strangers  in  this  district ; the  fact  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for  by  the  extremely 
low  rate  of  wages.  There  is  a practice  very  prevalent  among  the  small  farmers  at  an 
advanced  age,  of  transferring  their  farms  to  their  children,  but  the  old  people  sometimes 
retain  a small  portion  to  secure  their  own  support,  yet  they  are,  when  poverty  presses  hard 
upon  the  children,  in  some  cases  turned  adrift.  Men  on  their  way  to  England  or  Leinster 
do  not  often  beg  through  the  country.  Mr.  Byrne  says,  “ I have  frequently  seen  men 
returning,  offered  work  at  lOd.  a day,  and  refuse;  they  had  a chance,  but  a slight  one,  of 
procuring  higher  wages  elsewhere  ; they  have  not,  however,  applied  upon  any  occasion  for 
employment  when  on  their  return.  One  man  came  to  me  about  four  months  since,  and 
asked  his  breakfast ; I offered  him  6 d.  a day  and  his  food,  which  he  refused  working  for, 
hewas  going  to  England,  he  said,  for  the  harvest.”  . . 

To  the  question,  whether  vagrants  were  generally  natives  of  towns  or  of  county  districts ; 
Mr.  Fitzgerald,  catholic  clergyman  said,  “ there  are  10  to  one  more  habitual  vagrants  in 
fhe  town  than  there  are  in  the  county,”  and  therefore,  I think,  as  well  as  because  the  pro- 
fessional vagrants  would  soon  be  detected  and  resisted,  that  mendicity,  that  is,  almsgiving  to 


* In  order  to  estimate  justly  the  value  of  those  of  the  working  class,  whose  evidence  is  given  in  the 
following  Report,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  their  circumstances  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained.  Coniton  is 
a decent  and  intelligent  man,  tolerably  well  educated,  holding  three  acres  of  ground-,  for  which  he  pays 
4X  besides  con-acre,  which  he  pays  6/.  for ; he  has  a wife  and  five  children.  Kenny  is  a working  la- 
bourer; holds  no  land,  except  con-acre,  the  rent  of  which  is  4/. ; he  has  a wife  and  family.  M-  Kelly 
is  a weaver. 
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professional  vagrants,  might  be  put  an  end  to,  without  making  any  provision  for  th  ' a 
and  able-bodied  portion  of  the  community.”  mdustrioiis 

The  children  of  beggars  are  scarcely  ever  beggars  themselves.  The  daughters  on  t 
or  marry,  the  sons  generally  enlist ; I think  they  are  more  apt  to  do  so  than  the  sons°  To?6’ 

men,  and  that  is  very  natural  for  them,  as  they  have  no  little  settlement  or  land  t 1 t r 

Examinations  taken  by  besides  they  are  not  fixed  by  their  affection  to  any  particular  place  more  than  another  t0’ 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  When  J.  Rattigan,  an  able-bodied  beggar,  was  asked  how  much  he  could  '/•  , 
w.T.  Mc  Cniingii,  Esq,  course  of  a day,  he  said,  “ I am  sure  I might  walk  the  country  through  and  not  mt.  1 
unless  it  might  be  somebody  that  would  offer  i 


Connaught. 

County 

Roscommon. 


Parishes  of  Kilim- 
votj  and  Comma. 
Bar.  Athlone. 


country  through  and  not  geVa  ma“.T 
share  of  his  own,  ,f  1 happened  to  he  in  S 

fir  for  me  to  lreer.  nnt  of  „ _ lne 


way  at  the  time ; but  for  any  thing  else  it  is  better  for  me  to  keep  out  of  sight  • and'  T “*c 
a mile  generally  behind  my  wife  and  children  on  the  road;  they  be°-,  and* the  u 1 ^ 
good  to  them;  God  reward  them  for  the  same.  I never  ask;  I’d°o-et  nothinff”r,aie 
can  be  obtained  by  beggars  from  carriages  passing  through  the  parish, °as  MjinX' 


veyances  pass  through  the  district.* 


; scarcely  any  con- 


family  gets  most ; there  are  few  but  look  to  the  number ; and  after  applying  together  tb  S 
often  separate,  and  apply  again  with  success.  Coniton  saw  a woman  apply,  and  afterwlT 
the  children,  to  the  same  person,  and  both  with  success.  As  to  whether  an  able  b d' d 
beggar  would  not  earn  more  than  another,  J.  Rattigan  states,  “ we  are  not  afraid  of  warn! 
food,  enough  of  potatoes  is  all  we  can  expect;  one  day  and  another  are  very  different-  v? 
can’t  travel  more  than  from  two  to  three  miles  in  the  day,  for  the  children  are  vouncr  V i 
some  of  them  weakly.  I could  do  that  of  a fine  day,  not  the  half  of  it  if  it  was  wet  • a’ston 
and  a half  of  potatoes  is  the  most  we  could  reckon  on  in  a day  ; sometimes  only  half  a 
one  day  we  got  two  stone.”  J ne> 

Upon  the  management  of  their  surplus  funds  by  vagrants,  James  Rattigan  the  beo-o-ar 
says,  “ I would  take  as  much  food  as  I could  get,  for  when  I had  used  enough  to  stnn  thi 
hunger,  I could  sell  the  rest  as  I went  along.”  6 " e 

“ AU  I could  put  together  in  money  would  not  do  more  than  put  clothes  ou  mv  own  and 
my  children  s backs ; it  would  not  be  worth  laying  by.  I might  not  get  entirely  so  much 
if  we  were  well  clothed,  but  still  I would  be  glad  to  be  able  to  get  some  little  comfortable 
decencies  for  the  children,  for  they  are  very  naked.” 

It  was  not  considered  possible  for  beggars  to  lay  by  part  of  their  earnings  in  summer  for 
support  in  winter,  as  they  cannot  get,  one  day  with  another,  more  than  they  actually  want 
tor  present  necessity.  J 

Evidence  of  James  Rattigan,  a labouring  man,  out  of  employment,  who  supports  himself, 
ms  wite  and  six  children  by  begging.  rr 

aMati?  °f  Bs;lli|!far'  abrat  V miles  from  this  (the  village  of  Licarrow) ; a tenant 
undet-  Mr.  Young;  lieljone  acre  of  ground  at  1 1.  15  a year?f„r  1-1  years;  had  a con-acre 
beside,  for  winch  lie  paid  8 1.  an  acre ; lived  on  these,  and  got  worse  every  year,  till  at  last 
t sent  me  to  beg;  had  always  continued  to  pay  this  rent:  was  turned  out  because  I could 
u°tAeg'Stf  of  ?le  Iandj  was  turned  out  at  Christmas  ; all  the  potatoes  I had  were  used 
oy  toe  end  of  March;  was  forced  to  go  about  the  country  in  search  of  work  till  May  ; during 
that  time  my  wife  and  six  children  begged;  sometimes  near  the  place  where  I could  get  an 
odd  day  a work,  sometimes  away  from  me ; went  to  England ; have  gone  over  for  work 
eveiy  year  these  last  nine  years;  never  took  my  wife  or  family  across  the  channel ; it  is 
tlJe™  that  are  not  well  spoken  in  English;  think  they  may  be  better  off 
nere,  though  they  don  t get  bacon  or  cheese,  or  white  bread  from  the  farmers  here;  at  home 
tis  a rare  thing  not  to  be  able  to  have  a warm  shelter;  in  England  they  are  put  into  cold 
twL™  “SfP*  J “ade  3J-  /Os.  by  my  last  trip  ; have  ll.  5 s.  of  it  left  still ; must  keep 
, ...  P y e re,ft  of  a rood  of  con-acre;l  have  in  Ballingar ; f mean  to  go  back  in  November, 
“J™8?  1 canon  the  potatoes  I’ll  have  out  of  that  rood,  through  the  winter;  it  would 
a nPw  rnoJe§mi  at  P°tatoes  so  soon  as  this ; did  not  look  for  work  in  Ballingar;  there  is 
^ ther®  ; could  Set  6 a day  at  it ; would  not  work  for  that ; don’t  like 

me  nnd  5,  Wa°tS  jn  own  Place>  because  my  family  would  be  about  me  in  spite  of 

for’ the  Anri  +uway  ^ f ' a mT  wo.  g°>  unless  they  used  the  potatoes  that  we  must  save 

a o-ood  deal  of  f-*  Tj1®  ^*ater  >s  a starving  time  to  beg,  in  wet  and  wind ; have 

than  if  T W!tQ  !ien^S  *Jat.  wd  help  me  to  get  on  better  through  the  season  coming  round, 
hard  1 v ev^r  qoV  6 wa°dcrmg  then  ; never  begged  till  this  year ; never  begged  in  England; 
eet  a^chaneA  dav^f^  uow ; share  what  my  wife  and  children  earn;  sometimes 

would  nnt  talr a y S w0ldc  at  6 ^ and  diet ; know  (that  for  this  year)  that  is  nearly  now  over; 
would  rather  r'r.r,1u„ 5eSu^ar  W0ldc . at  6 d.  and  diet  upon  the  new  road  in  Ballingar; 
me  for  nnthino-  (-t  le.  dourer,  whose  evidence  is  annexed,  then  present),  would  support 

a friend  in  mu-’  wo.r^’  and  have  it  of  my  own;f  left  the  place  where  I was  living  with 
started  off  - !»  ij  Pa.n,S1  ^ve  days  ago;  when  the  people  of  the  house  were  in  bed,  we 
seiTme  ? haveuthe?1'  and  others  that  know  me  from  the  time  I was  a child, 

som?dra,!m  * bread  throuSh  the  wide  world.  Between  Tulsh  and  Roscommon 

have  vnt nne rWned  u®/0l,ne.arly  eight  miles,  and  we  walked  the  rest  till  we  came  here; 
have  got  one  days  work  to  do  m the  neighbourhood  with  a farmer.* 

non  -Tther??iTnSIerVOy  'It®  between  tha  road  from  Athlone  to  Roscommon,  and  the  Sban- 

out  of  the  wtv  ■ tK;  8'?.,across  the  Shannon  nearer  than  seven  miles,  so  that  this  district  is  completely 
+ Kamv  W-f  account  for  many  striking  statements  in  the  following  pages.  . 

the  wors  wnH  vi,  w,tness,wh°  *asI,resenC’  when  he  heard  this,  exclaimed,  with  bitter  scorn,  " that  is 

toe  worst  word  you  ever  spoke,  unfortunate  man  ! " 

J nquiry  ,vas  made  the  following  day,  and  it  was  found  he  had  done  the  work  without  fault. 
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_ seldom  offer  themselves  as  ready  to  work ; labour  is  everywhere  known  not  to  he 
i tifi iil  • but  in  hurried  times  they  are  sometimes  offered  work  ; some  say  they  are 
too  pien  (.efUSe  low  wages ; the  most  of  them  however  take  it  and  are  thankful.  It  did 
slck’  0 , jpcent  clothing  was  any  loss  to  a beggar,  even  as  regards  his  chance  of  ex- 
uot  seen  < ;mo«rin*>  that  fine  well  clad  is  of  a better  castp.  and  not  the  nrac- 


not  seem  t ^pecmle  rather  imagine  that  one  well  clad  is  of  a better  caste,  and  not  the  prac-  Roscommon. 

SSLflicS.  None  present  knew  of  any  instances  where  the  exposure  of  sores,  by  ,.k„  b, 

. i-  _ . j /Mmud  anv  minnr  to  women  with  r.m  n. 


Sied  or  diseased  persons,  caused  any  injury  to  women  with  child. 

There  is  but  one,  (a  disabled  servant,)  who  lives  altogether  upon  chanty  that  is  ever  seen 
, , ci0thes  have  been  frequently  taken  off  of  hedges  by  vagrants,  and  potatoe-pits  said 

The  robbed  by  them.  Coniton  says,  “ I was  left  without  enough  myself  last  vear,  by 
having  my  potato-pits  plundered  ; it  was  charged  on  the  beggars  ; but  I don  t think  it  was 
IV  * derino-  man  did  it,  for  how  could  the  beggar  venture  to  be  seen  with  much,  and  where 
Id  he  puUhem  ? and  it  would  have  taken  a whole  gang  to  cany  my  twenty-five  hundred 
wSdit  out  of  the  parish  without  having  been  seen.”  Beggars  love  their  children  as 
much  as  other  people,  if  they  comfort  them  equal  to  the  rest ; the  mother  will  take  the 
bit  from  her  own  mouth  to  give  it  to  the  child.  They  often  also  share  with  others  more  des- 
titute than  themselves.  With  regard  to  hoarding  their  earnings,  it  may  be  done  by  them  in 
other  places,  but  it  was  not  thought  they  could  manage  it;  one  man  was  generally  supposed 
to  have  had  money  by  him ; he  died  some  time  ago,  and  his  daughter  was  married  since  ; 
and  on  that  occasion,  (says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,)  “ I know  there  was  no  money  forth- 


l’arishes  of  Kil/cn- 
r 01/  and  Comma. 
Bar.  Athlone. 


coming.  , , 

Vagrants  have  generally  four  or  five  children. 

With  regard  to  the  relative  earnings  of  an  able-bodied  man  begging  or  by  labour,  Mr.  Elliott 
■rives  his  opinion,  “ he  could  not  obtain  himself,  by  begging,  enough  to  support  himself ; 
Sut,  depending  on  what  his  wife  and  children  are  certain  of  obtaining,  I should  he  inclined 
to  say  lie  might  do  as  well  by  begging  as  by  wages  work.  I have  a man  in  my  employment 
who  can  carry  50  stone  on  his  back  at  a time,  whom  I only  pay  3(.  a year^and  his  board; 
he  went  away  not  long  since  to  seek  better  work,  and  failing,  returned  to  me.” 

The  knowledge  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom  relief  is  given  must  always  be  very 
triflino-  The  professional  vagrant,  except  those  impotent  from  age  or  sickness,  always  go 

° 1 1. T+  nnt  TxAliovpd  TM-Aiurlipinl  to 


away  to  bee ; they  would  be  soon  known  and  resisted.  It  was  not  believed  prejudicial  to 
the  morals’of  the  'labouring  classes  to  retain  the  practice  of  private  charity.  As  to  whether 
vagrants  are  persons  who  prefer  the  wandering  life,  to  that  of  the  labourer  with  equal  earn- 

. = rx  ..  r ■,  „ r.i  ...a-. 1 tononlc  nfVialf 


ings,  Coniton  said,  “ the  real  sufferers  are  not  the  beggars  but  the  miserable  tenants  of  half 


“ It  is  my  opinion  nothing  will  do  us  any  good  till  an  Act  of  ^Parliament  values  the  land, 
and  the  landlords  are  kept  from  plucking  one  man  and  throwing  him  away,  then  taking  up 
another  and  serving  him  in  the  same  manner.”  . 

There  is  no  effort  ever  made  to  ascertain  from  a beggar  his  previous  earnings  during  the 
day,  nor  to  discover  his  character,  for  you  might  ask  and  have  a long  story  from  each,  hut 
how  could  you  know  the  truth ; nine  out  of  ten  who  get  any  thing  were  never  seen  before. 

As  to  whether  clothing  was  given  to  the  poor,  Kenny  said,  “ we  have  not  the  means  of 
getting  clothing  for  ourselves ; and  poor  as  labourers  are,  we  cottiers  are  called  better  on 
(though  I do  not  imagine  we  are)  than  the  beggars ; but  at  the  rate  wool  is  going  of  late,  the 


cottiers,  small  fanners  and  labourers  may  very  soon  go  naked ; high  prices  for  wool,  when 
there  is  no  employment  for  the  poor,  takes  the  coat  off  of  our  backs,  to  put  more  money  m 
the  rich  man’s  pocket:” — and  Rattigan  gives  the  following  account  ot  what  beggars  gene- 
rally receive ; “ Since  we  left  our  place,  and  have  been  going  about  the  world,  the  people 
have  been  very  good  to  us ; the  children  often  get  boiled  potatoes  and  a good  drink  ot  milk. 


each  of  them  ; buttermilk  they  get ; new  milk  is  never  given  away.  We  only  got  one  penny 
since  we  left  Ballingar  (five  days  ago) ; I would  rather  have,  if  you  gave  me  my  choice,  two 


stone  and  a half  of  potatoes,  (that  would  give  us  all  enough  to  eat,)  than  tourpence  halt- 
penny,  the  price  of  one  and  a half  stone  ; we  could  find  use  enough  for  the  money  if  we  had 
it,  but  I would  rather  have  sufficient  food,  and  a short  way  all  the  money  we  could  get, 
would  go  without  it.” 

There  is  no  rule  for  charity,  nor  ought  any  great  distinction  be  made ; for  though  the  real 
claims  may  be  wide  apart,  no  one  who  gives  to  many  can  tell  it ; an  old  person  ought  to 
have  as  much  as  an  able-bodied  man,  and  a child  of  seven  years  old  will  lavish  as  much  as 
a boy  of  fourteen.  . 

There  are  not  in  the  parish  any  regular  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  particular  families ; 
but  many  are  propped  by  those  who  can  afford  it.  Mr.  Elliot  mentions  an  instance : 


-t.  man,  named  tuggans,  came  to  me  in  tne  mourn  ui  juuc  , - . 

nim  when  a comfortable  farmer  and  possessing  a dozen  head  of  cattle,  ana  not  empty  or 
money  either.  For  several  years  he  had  been  declining,  owing  to  no  misconduct  of  Ins  own  ; 


he  has  still  25  acres,  for  which  he  pays  25  s.  per  acre,  but  his  stock  have  gone,  one  by  one  ; 
and  yet  when  the  poor  fellow  came  to  me  he  seemed  unwilling  to  ask  for  assistance ; 1 gave 
him  between  five  and  six  hundred  of  potatoes,  two  or  three  stone  of  meal,  and  about  as  rnuen 
flour,  besides  other  little  matters;  he  offered  me  a few  shillings  in  payment,  which  1 ot 
course  refused.  But  he  has  worked  every  day  since  I would  allow  him  without  payment. 
1 am  sure  he  does  it  from  gratitude,  and  if  lie  could  get  hire-work,  anywhere  else,  1 should 
wish  and  urge  him  to  take  it.”  , , ..  » • 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  chiefly  on  those  who  live  near  the  road ; the  farmers  give  a 
heal,  but  they  have  not  near  as  much  to  give  as  they  used  to  have  ; but  the  poorer  class 
0-5-  3U3  S*ve 
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Vxr.ft.m’T.  give  more  by  far  than  the  rich  in  comparison ; even  the  cottier  and  labourer  o-i 

to  ask  them,  but  many  of  them  do  while  they  have  potatoes  of  their  own  ^Ve  ’ '*■  ‘s  a sin 
The  mode  of  indiscriminate  relief  does  not  lead  to  any  waste  of  provision  fo  • th 
surplus  though  they  may  not  get  as  much  for  it  as  another.  ’ aey  sdl  the 

To  the  question  of  how  much  a farmer  of  ten  acres  would  give  in  a dav  ? Kell 
“ I hope  God  will  keep  an  account  of  it,  but  I would  not  like  to  do  it.”  And*5  ^anj!Were^ 
keeper  would  give  from  a half  to  a quarter  of  a stone  in  the  day  of  potatoes  a-Sma 
less  in  winter.  On  the  point,  whether  those  of  very  small  means  gave  so  as  to  be*  fUmmer; 
injurious  to  themselves  ? Kelly  said,  “ Bad  as  I am,  I never  turned  a woman  with 
away  from  my  door,  such  as  it  is.  I have  six  children,  and  these  three  last  sumn  u" 
had  to  buy  potatoes  for  them ; part  is  not  paid  for  yet ; and  my  children  are  & t ft 
(thank  God),  but  sometimes  they  are  forced  to  look  to  some  one  else  than  their  f °'teD’ 
— food  and  Coniton  (to  same  question)  said,  “ There  is  Egan  and  Gavan  and  C at  l6f 
Fitzgerald,  honest  and  good  men,  that  never  let  the  beggar  go  away  empty  from  ti°I1-n<’f an(* 
and  their  families  beg  now;  and  they  get  their  dinner  every  Sunday  from  a shock'1 
Lecarrow ; they  hold  no  land  ; I am  sure  they  would  work  if  they  could  get  it  ” " ee^er  ® 
Relief  is  generally  given  to  vagrants  through  fear  that  the  applicant  is  in  exeat 
Kelly  states,  “ two  men  of  my  own  neighbourhood  were  half  starved  comino-  from  eJi™'!' 
this  autumn ; they  had  failed  in  attempting  to  get  work,  and  it  was  well  for  them  tK» 
people  are  apt  to  think,  when  they  see  a poor  fellow  in  a strange  place,  that  may  be  he  i t 
want,  or  I do  not  know  how  they  would  ever  found  their  way  back  again.”  It  was  not  ^ 
sidered  that  the  fear  of  personal  injury  extorted  relief;  “ "but,”  said  Kelly  “ 1’H  tell  ^ 
Sir,  the  man  that  is  in  debt  for  the  food  that  is  eaten  and  gone,  or  the  o-ale  of  rent  befor/th’ 
last,  is  discontented,  and  I think  is  more  apt  to  do  harm  than  them  that  are  not  so  ” £ 
Coniton  said,  “ I do  not  think  any  thing  of  the  sort ; for  if  debt  drove  a man  to  be  sinful 
sure  the  best  of  us  would  be  the  worst ; for  I scarcely  know  a man  that  these  last  two 
was  not  put  m debt  for  his  rent.”  J b 

It  was  not  thought  that  the  dread  of  the  beggars  was  a motive  that  frequently  operated  in 
induce  the  giving  of  relief.  r 

The  people  are  becoming  more  particular  about  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  strangers  than 
they  used  to  be  ; the  feeling  is  increasing  against  the  practice,  on  the  grounds  of  tlw  vagrants 
bemg  the  means  of  spreading  discontents  and  diseases  through  the  country,  and  ako  on 
account  of  the  frequent  petty  thefts  committed  in  the  houses  of  those  who  give  shelter- 
within  the  last  w'eek  a poor  woman  was  robbed  in  this  parish  of  her  only  blanket  bv  a 
woman  to  whom  she  had  given  lodging  for  several  nights.  ’ ; 

Tliose  who  have  been  for  a long  time  in  a vagrant  condition  sometimes  return  to  industry 
and  tlieir  general  desire  is,  to  keep  their  children  from  following  their  own  track. 

there  have  been  no  punishments  in  this  district  inflicted  for  vagrancy;  and  theeonse- 
qaences  of  them  as  Kenny  states,  would  be  as  follows ; — “ I know  only  one  tiling  could 
come  honestly  out  of  it ; that  more  would  be  anxious  to  leave  the  country  than  are  now  half 
inclined  to  go  to  America ; what  can  a man  do  else?  he  can  lay  by  nothing  out  of  his  work, 
except  Ins  work  in  England.  I know  many  who  have  saved  their  English  wages  to  enable 
lem  to  go  to  America.  There  is  no  prospect  of  mending  here,  and  the  prime  are  gone  or 
going  these  dozen  years.  My  own  brother  went  off  three  years  ago ; he  is  settled  at  Pro- 
ena®  ’ *leT|e  t “ls  wd"e  aud  child  after  him  ; the  wife  is  at  service,  and  her  father  supports 
tne  child.  He  went,  I think,  because  he  had  a better  spirit  in  him  than  me,  and  if  I had  not 
, e family  I would  take  the  same  trip ; but  it  is  not  easy  often  to  make  up  one’s  mind 

0 what  is  for  one  s good ; I have  a veneration  for  the  soil,  if  I could  get  support  out  of  it. 

1 won  t believe  but  it  is  the  best  in  the  world.” 

On  the  point  of  outrages  growing  out  of  destitution,  it  was  not  known  to  be  so,  but  it  did 

not  seem  unlikely,  the  wav  the  poor  were  circumstanced  now. 

touching  a house  of  industry,  Coniton  said,  “If  I were  asked  now,  I for  one  would  go 
mto  it,  it  I was  sure  my  family  would  be  as  well  taken  care  of  as  myself;  and  I know  that 
•.  6 0 us  7ould  ^-ther  starve  than  beg  ; would  take  your  provision  and  be  glad  to  get 

, out  i am  not  sur  e that  a man  would  do  much  good  when  he  came  out  of  it,  or  that  many 
Tvav  lCTe  aj  a11  ’ aiid  ij1  had  work  evei7  day  in  the  year  that  would  give  me  my  cabin 
7 Ct  ’ an,^  enough  °f  potatoes  and  milk,  and  good  coarse  clothes  for  myself  and  my 
“vf  1 would  not  go  mto  such  a house  for  roast  meat  all  the  year  round.”  And  Kenny 
i j tkou6k  I would  think  it  hard  to  be  divorced  from  my  wife  and 

f the  whole  country  will  go  in  if  you  give  them  leave,  as  things  stand'  now. 

V£e,e  Wlth  Comt°n>  that  once  in,  a man  is  in  for  life;  for  he  would  lose  his  land;  and 
1 en  he  came  out  he  would  have  nothing ; for  my  part,  I’ll  be  glad  to  get  it.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  Connaught. 

County 

J Anderson,  protestant  rector  of  Moore. — Michael  Callanan,  smith.— William  Clements,  Roscommon. 

weaver.-BRYAM  Conolly,  labourer. -Patrick  Dolan,  labourer. -Patrick  Flynn,  mason.-  Examilia~aken  bj. 
Thomas  TIaruison,  dyer. —Mr.  John  Kelly,  farmer. — Patrick  Kelly,  small  farmer. — John  Frauds  Diggeus, Esq. 
Kilkenny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  St.  George’s  estate. — Alexander  Lowrie,  chief  constable  of  police,  W.T.McCnHng||,Bsq. 
Baliydauiel— Rev.  J.  M‘Aveely,  catholic  rector  of  Moore.— Mr.  James  Miller,  shopkeeper.—  parish  of  Moore. 

J M'Namara,  weaver.— Patrick  Mitciiell,  beggar — William  Murray,  miller.— Thomas  Bar_  Moyearmu. 

Power,  esq.  j.  r.,  Falty.— Laurence  Watson,  farmer  and  appraiser.  ‘ . 


In  a circuit  of  150  acres  there  are  six  families  who  should  not  perhaps  be  called  vagrants,  but 
hose'  means  are  utterly  inadequate  to  their  support,  and  who,  during  many  months  of  every 

'ear  are  maintained  by  charity. — (Clements.) In  another  circuit  of  the  same  extent, 

there  are  12  families  so  supported. — (Miller.) And  in  a third  circuit  there  are  four  fami- 

lies besides  four  widows  thus  circumstanced ; these  are  very  far  indeed  from  being  the 
poorest  parts  of  the  parish.  The  number  of  poor  at  home,  and  of  strangers  who  have  come 
here  from  other  countries  to  beg  is  increased  to  a certainty.  I think  I see  the  poor  people 
plentier  than  they  used  to  be.  The  rents  are  nearly  as  high  as  ever,  and  the  markets  are 
miserably  lowered  ; we  are  now  forced  to  refuse  alms  to  half  the  people  that  pass  along.  I do 
not  remember  to  have  seen  so  many  begging  their  bread  for  five  and  forty  years  that  I have 

lived  in  Moore,  as  I have  during  the  last  two  seasons. — ( Conolly .) 1 think  the  small 

holders  are  getting  worse  and  worse  every  day,  and  there  was  not  one-fourth  so  many  beggars  • 
twentv  years  ago  as  there  are  now ; I think  the  reason  of  it  is,  that  the  markets  are  so  uncer- 
tain, that  if  a crop  fails  the  poor  man  is  broken  : it  may  do  for  stock-masters  to  run  the  risk, 

but  we  do  not  want  to  have  the  chances  of  good  or  bad  at  all. — (P.  Kelly.) The  wages 

of  mechanics  are  lower  by  three-fourths  than  they  used  in  many  instances  to  be.  I could  get 
formerly  1 1.  for  iron  mounting  a cart,  and  it  is  not  half  so  often  I can  get  5 s.  for  it  now. — 

(Callanan.) There  is,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  a decided  decrease  of  employment, 

especially  for  females.  The  weaving  and  spinning  are  almost  extinguished.  A woman  may 
sometimes  still  earn  three  half-pence  or  two-pence  per  day  by  spinning  yarn  ; but  I know  that 

they  frequently  have  not  money  to  buy  the  Hax. — (Mr.  Anderson.) The  men  either  stay  at 

home  or  go  to  some  distant  parish,  to  endeavour  to  get  work.  It  is  a common  pretext  for  the 
families  to  say  that  they  are  going  to  salt  water,  when  in  truth  they  never  go  there  at  all,  but 

support  themselves  by  begging  during  their  absence  from  home. — (P. Kelly.)- Do  not  think 

that  cottiers  are  nearly  as  often  reduced  to  want  as  other  landholders.  Mechanics,  when  they 
are  strangers  and  have  families,  are  frequently  known  to  beg  ; single  men  hardly  ever  do  so. — 

(Flynn.) Servants  do  not  beg;  if  any  class  can  save  any  thing,  it  is  this ; some  of  those,  who 

come  in  summer  into  the  parish,  may  be  cottiers ; but  there  is  not  a great  number  of  cottiers 
belonging  to  this  parish  who  beg ; none  of  them,  as  far  as  I know,  leave  home ; they  are  gene- 
rally considered  the  best  oft'. — (J.  Kelly.) There  are  only  four  or  five  labourers  in  the  pa- 

rish' who  go  for  work  to  England  ; from  what  can  he  ascertained,  we.  should  think  that  they 
pay  their  way.  If  they  begged  in  England  they  would  get  nothing  in  the  way  of  work.  More 
have  returned  this  year,  falling  to  get  work,  than  we  remember  ever  to  have  seen.  It  is 
generally  believed,  that  between  the  Irish  who  have  settled  in  England  and  the  hands  they 
have  of  their  own,  that  there  are  enough  for  all  the  work  to  be  done  there  now. 

Most  of  the  strangers  come  from  the  counties  of  Galway  and  Mayo  ; a good  many  besides 
are  natives  of  the  upper  end  of  Roscommon.  The  county  of  Mayo  would  supply  all  Ireland 

with  beggars. — (Flynn.) They  all  are,  or  appear  to  be  from  the  country  districts;  almost 

all  of  them  are  agricultural  labourers,  and  generally  carry  a spade  or  some  other  implement 
of  field-labour  on  the  shoulder. — (Mr . Mac  A veeley.) 

The  children  of  beggars  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  continue  a vagrant’s  life.  There  is  an 
instance  of  a man  residing  at  a short  distance  hence,  a field  labourer,  who  has  four  sons  and 
two  daughters.  For  three  years,  the  wife  and  childi'en  were  obliged  to  beg.  They  have 
some  time  since  left  off  begging,  and  all  the  children  are  now  employed  in  various  ways, 
respectably  and  well.  Considering  what  they  endure  from  privation  and  want,  it  can  scarcely 
be  believed  that  any  beg,  unless  when  forced  to  it  by  downright  necessity.  The  people  feel 
a spirit  in  themselves  that  keeps  them  from  asking  alms,  and  the  poor  housekeeper  is  poorer 
than  the  beggar ; for  the  one  goes  to  every  one’s  door,  while  the  other  will  only  come  in  the 
way  of  the  kindly  disposed,  and  even  from  them  they  seldom  ask  directly. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  does,  on  an  average,  receive  from  one  to  two  stone  ol  potatoes  each 
day-  ^ is  very  seldom  that  they  get  meal,  though,  in  a very  plentiful  season,  they  refuse 
potatoes,  and  ask  for  money  or  meal.'  There  is  no  doubt  but  families  collect  more  than  they 
can  always  consume.  There  have  been  instances  of  even  single  persons  doing  so.  , Beggars 
re^lv®  scarcely  any  thing  from  coach  passengers.  I would  myself  give  a family  of  six 
mamduals  half  a stone  of  potatoes.  I would  diminish  the  quantity  according  to  the  number. 
1 1 give  whatever  1 can  afford,  because  I feel  for  their  distress,  and  I do  not  care 

whether  they  are  discontented  with  what  I give  or  not.— (Murray) They  are  often  noisy. 

T of  • fy  ™nk  they  have  not  got  enough.  I have  frequently  seen  them  keep  a few  potatoes 
n heir  hand,  looking  at  them,  and  then  at  you,  as  they  walked  away  unsatisfied.  ( Watson.) 
17  7 1 18  ?°t  unusual,  in  the  scarce  seasons,  for  a family  to  divide  when  begging.  I cannot 
WT  a!jy  instance,  except  the  following,  when  I detected  this  contrivance.  The  father  and 
mntK  1™en  came  one  morning  last  summer  to  my  house,  and  got  relief;  in  an  hour  after  the 
er  and  three  children  called,  and  were  assisted ; and  in  the  course  oi  the  day,  two 
. 3 u 4 children. 
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Vaohavcy.  children,  who  said  they  were  orphans,  obtained  charity.  I happened  to  o-jve 

food  myself,  and  that  evening-  I found  them  altogether  on  the  road,  at  some  Fttl  !r  dleni 
from  my  house,  and,  on  inquiring,  discovered  that  they  were  all  of  the  same  f-  f aistan<* 
not  reproach  them,  and  I should  not  refuse  relief  to  them  once  in  the  day  if  *1,  * ^ 

apply  to  me  again. — (Murray.) 1 think  such  cases  occur  two  or  three  times  in  ■ "ere 

xaiiiiiiatinns  lakun  by  not  at  all  periods. — (Flynn.) If  the  able-bodied  man  comes  in  at  meal-tinieT1116 -i 1,81 

Francis  Diggens,  Estp  made  to  take  share ; but  excepting  that,  his  chance  is  small,  and  upon  the  wlmi*  ? °e  k 
W.T. M* Cullagh, jElsq.  than  any  other  kind  of  beggar.  The  sick,  if  they  are  able  to  look  for  it,  o-et  mo  f6  ^ *ess 

always  something  kindlier  for  them. — (Flynn.) An  able-bodied  man  must  walk  a l ® 

before  he  can  have  enough  for  himself  and  each  of  his  children.  If  the  sino-le  1 °re*|  al 
get  at  one  house,  they  will  at  another*  Those  who  collect  more  food  than  they  can  c"  d°  DOt 
exchange  it  for  tobacco,  soap,  and  sometimes  for  clothing ; never,  it  is  believed  fC°nsumt- 
No  one  present  recollects  having,  at  any  time,  seen  the  poor  who”  live  by  charitv  F SPlnts' 
of  intoxication,  except  those  who  stand  in  the  streets  of  towns,  and  frequent  fail's " v.State 

frequently  known  to  drink  to  excess.— (Watson.) For  my  own  part,  I would  sooner^0  T 

a person  who  was  decently  clad,  than  to  one  in  rags  and  dirt ; he  is  generally  more  resnertM0 
and  well  behaved,  and  one  is  apt  to  feel  more  for  such  ,os  are  discreet  in  manner  TlL  k 
will  not  beg  from  every  one,  are  the  better  sort.  Still  I think,  if  you  were  to  nut  d* 
clothes  on  the  man  who  had,  for  any  length  of  time,  begged  in  the  ordinary  wav  he  m! 
be  the  same  man  still,  and  he  would  ask  relief  from  any  one  whom  he  imagined 
likely  to  give  it. — (Watson.)  ^ a “ 

Some,  when  seeking  relief,  say  that  they  are  unable  to  get  work;  others  do  not  make 
apo  ogy  at  all.  There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  prefer  idling  and  cadding  about,  to  reoulnr 
work,  though  to  be  sure  regular  work  is  not  to  be  had  for  them.  But  if  there  are  any  such 
people,  it  is  because,  when  habit  takes  a hold  of  them,  and  it  is  hard  to  be  broken  off  that 
they  become  idle.  Of  themselves  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  labour.  It  is  a common 
saying,  that  a father  will  not  get  leave  to  work  by  himself;  his  children  will  he  about  him  if 
they  can,  and  will  make  out  some  useless  work  for  themselves,  rather  than  be  looking  on 

doing  nothing.-— (Murray.) Every  one  has  heard  of  persons  producing  sores  for  the  safe  of 

causing  pity ; but  no  one  present  ever  saw  it  done.  People  attend  more  to  the  morals  (t'.e 
manners)  of  those  who  ask  relief  than  to  their  dress.  The  decently  dressed  are  generally  more 

respectful,  and  therefore  get  more.— (Miller.) A fellow  came  to  me  not  many  days  ago 

asking  alms.  I challenged  him  for  not  working ; he  said  he  had  received  a severe ‘hurt  in  the’ 
knee,  that  hindered  him  from  working,  and  rendered  him  a cripple.  I watched  him  longer 
than  he  imagined,  and  when  he  thought  he  was  out  of  sight,  he  went  as  supple  along  as  1 

would . —(Murray.) Forged  or  falsely  written  statements  are  never  known  to  be  used  in  the 

country  districts ; but  as  for  mere  lying  by  word  of  mouth,  it  does  sometimes  occur.  I cannot 
say  that  more  than  a few  instances  of  this  have  fallen  within  my  observation.  One  was  this, 
it  is  a usual  thing  on  state  nights,  such  as  Christmas  and  Easter,  to  have  a general  enjoyment, 
ana  tiie  people  who  want  at  other  times  will  strive  to  have  something  decent  then.  At  last 
yhristmas,  a woman  of  my  own  neighbourhood  sent  to  tell  me  that  she  and  her  family  were 
doleful  and  sad  for  want  of  as  much  food  as  would  enable  them  to  celebrate  that  blessed 
• * sen*  ler  s°nie  meal,  and  a shilling  to  buy  tea  and  sugar;  and  I afterwards  found 
(M  S 6 \VUS  Dm,re  PIentiful'y  supplied  at  the  time  than  some  of  them  that  helped  her.— 

• urfay-)  The  respectable  portion  of  the  poor  would  be  glad  to  have  their  diseased  or 
impotent  children  taken  care  of  and  educated,  when  possible ; but  those  who  live  by  begging 
wou  >r,never  inclined  to  part  with  them : they  would  not  sell  that  charm. — (Macmmara.) 
ley  subject  them  to  great  hardships  in  going  about  from  place  to  place,  but  they  do 
, leyJ-lac^  only  half  of  the  persons  left,  so  that  they  can  make  the  money  by  means 
of  them. — (J.  Kelly.)  J 

A manf  with  Iris  wife  and  children  were  in  the  neighbourhood  last  night;  they  were 
ea,  .put  a sister  who  is  idiotic  and  blind,  for  the  express  purpose  of  exciting  compassion, 

and  obtaining  support.— (Harrison.) Maybe  the  man  did  it  through  kindness,  if  he  is  not 

( ° mamtai”  “er  a.n.y  ot*ler  way ; maybe  he  is  doing  good,  and  expects  his  reward.— 
i i r<2y.'/  , 0 suc“  thing ; he  does  not  pretend  it,  and  if  he  did,  it  is  plain  enough  why 

her  -^Macnimara0)^^6  ^ WOU^  not  Part  wxt,b  Poor  being  if  you  offered  to  provide  for 

of  tho?e  who  live  ,by  beggary,  many  ate  persons  of  immoral  habits ; but  I do 
v c at  those  who  are  by  circumstances  compelled  to  ask  aid,  during  a portion  of  the 

Tn  tl’nff  / u t0  ,the  same  charge.— (Mr.  M'Aveeley.) 1 do  not  remember  a single 

>pi  0 a beggar  being  accused  of  any  participation  in  outrage  or  murder. — (C.Lotcry) 

„ . TJ  are/r®'luently  known  to  pilfer  in  houses  where  they  have  received  lodging,  but 

not  to  any  extent.  J 

i1,  classes  of  *Je  P00'  are  anxious  to  emigrate,  and  would  go  with  a light  heart,  if  He? 
Amert.  S?S- r,  1 soM  W ami  to  enable  me  to  let  my  daughter  go  to 

that  T j k •>  a "§  ?er  an<^  better  notion  than  to  always  remain  in  the  wretched  state 

a“dt  family  was  in ; so  after  two  years  being  unwilling  to  part  with  her,  I made  up 
my  mind  to  let  her  go  out  with  several  relations  who  sailed  about  six  months  ago;  and  I sold 

my 


familv  iiS"!  se«ned,  with  the  exception  of  Flynn,  to  think  that  the  married  man  ■1*  * 

wiS  the Tie  f ’’  amongst  themselves,  they  unanimously  agreed  that  themveise 

had  ““"j5.0"  ™r  Mf'ray.  nor  Mncnamara,  were  aware  that  the  person  alluded  to  (I>.  Mi !*» 

om  hv  for,  ‘n  ea'l,er  pa,t  of  lhe  da'-i  h«w  far  their  several  opinions  of  the  case  were  tome 

one  by  fact,  will  be  seen  by  refcrenca  to  Mitchell’s  story. 
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COW  to  pay  my  daughter’s  expenses.  I,  nor  the  others  that  are  here  still,  did  not  take 

ilk  or  butter  since. — (Harrison.) There  is  as  much  affection  amongst  those  who  beg,  but 

not  so  much  obedience,  as  amongst  other  classes  to  the  commands  of  the  parents;  the  cause 
f which  I think  is,  that  their  children  are  oftener  let  run  ahead,  without  any  restraint. 
When  the  family  divide  to  beg,  it  is  the  rule  for  each  set  to  take  care  of  themselves.— (Murray.) 

j saw  a very  poor  creature,  who  happened  to  have  collected  more  food  than  she  actually  , 

wanted  for  the  day’s  subsistence,  give  away  to  another,  who  seemed,  if  possible,  more  wretched 
than  herself,  as  much  potatoes  as  is  usually  given  at  a time,  at  a farmer’s  house,  to  a beggar ; 

but  I believe  such  cases  to  be  very  rare  indeed.—  (Macnamara.) The  only  instance  known 

in  the  parish,  of  a beggar  having  hoarded  his  earnings,  is  that  of  a very  old  man,  who  is  called 
“Forty Bags;”  he  has  been  begging  since  he  left  his  service,  15  years  ago.  His  plan  is  to 
say  prayers  for  the  people  of  each  house  he  comes  to ; he  repeats  them  in  Irish,  and  it  - 
Generally  takes  him  a full  quarter  of  an  hour  to  go  through  them.  The  woman  of  the  house 
can  never  understand  the  half  of  what  he  says,  and  I think  they  are  mostly  his  own  invention; 

and  as  to  the  quality  of  them,  at  least  they  are  good  for  him. — {Macnamara.) It  is  all  fair, 

for  he  pays  before  he  receives. — ( Murray.) — —He  lives  well ; has  a meat  dinner  three  times 
a week.  He  would  not  take  potatoes,  if  offered  to  him.  He  is  healthy  and  joyous,  and 
nothin <>'  ever  went  astray  with  him,  till  one  day,  by  mistake,  he  left  behind  him,  in  a farmer’s 
house, °25 1.  tied  up  in  a bag.  He  got  back  the  money,  of  course,  and  the  people  give  to  him 
still,  though  every  one  knows  about  the  discovery  of  the  money — (some  of  the  witnesses 
seemed  to  discredit  this) — but  I know  it,  for  I saw  him  at  his  old  trade  last  week.  Certainly 
the  payers  are  a great  help  to  him,  and  it  would  be  a pity  to  stop  him,  he  thrives  on  them 
so  well'. — (Flynn?) 

In  most  cases  they  are  married  before  they  come  to  begging,  and  we  generally  see  them 
having  four  or  five  children  with  them.  They  say  that  tinkers  many  sooner  than  other 
people,  but  it  is  not  known  how  or  by  whom  married,  or  whether  any  ceremony  at  all  is 
performed.  It  is  believed  there  are  twice  as  many  bastards  among  the  strolling  beggars  as 
there  are  amongst  any  other  class.  Can’t  give  any  reasons  for  the  opinion,  but  yet  such 
is  the  general  impression.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  know  whether  those  who  are  reduced  to 
beggary  die  off  quicker  than  other  people  or  not,  but  we  are  convinced  that  such  is  the  case, 
from  the  greater  hardships  and  exposures  they  are  subject  to,  and  the  miserable  clothing  they 
wear.  The  worst  hardship  of  all  is  the  want  of  covering  at  night. 

A family  that  I gave  shelter  to  the  other  night,  were  unable  to  procure  straw  for  themselves, 
and  I had  none,  so  they  were  obliged  to  go  out  and  cut  a sufficient  of  sedge  and  rushes  in 
the  bog,  and  to  lay  themselves  down  upon  that,  wet  and  cold  as  it  was,  after  a day’s  rain, 

with  nothing  between  it  and  them  but  the  sack,  and  the  mother’s  apron. — ( Macnamara .) 

An  able-bodied  man  could  certainly  get  more  by  begging  than  by  working,  for  he  can  try  one 
every  day,  and  get  something  if  he  resorts  to  deception,  or  if  he  has  a family,  but  he  is  never 

sure  of  havingwork . — ( Macnamara .) 1 think  it  is  about  six  of  the  one  and  half  a dozen  of 

the  other. — (Harrison.) 1 think  that  there  is  less  of  the  spirit  of  independence  amongst  the 

lower  order  than  there  ought  to  be,  and  that  they  sometimes  resort  to  begging  before  they 
are  compelled  by  distress  to  do  so.  They  might  and  ought  to  endure  greater  privations, 
sooner  than  ask  alms.  I must  indeed  admit,  that  the  employment  which  numbers  of  able- 
bodied  men  are  able  to  procure  is  insufficient  to  support  them ; and  that  even  then,  although 
they  have  no  resources  to  draw  upon,  they  are  very  seldom  known  to  beg.  The  wages  given 
for  female  labour  can  contribute  little  towards  supporting  the  family.  Children  may  be  said 
to  earn  nothing  whatever ; but  still  I am  of  opinion  that  there  is  a less  disinclination  to  beg 
than  there  ought  to  be.  I have  grounded  this  opinion  principally  on  the  experience  I liave^ 
had  of  the  operation  of  a system  of  charitable  relief,  called  “ The  Benevolent  Society  of 
Balinasloe.”  It  has  been  established  about  a year.  Residents  in  the  town  alone  have  been 
offered  any  sort  of  work.  Those  who  receive  assistance  are  expected  to  work  in  whatever 
way  employment  may  be  had,  as  a means  of  requiting  the  service  previously  done  to  them. 
The  working  of  this  institution  can  furnish  no  precise  means  of  judging  of  the  disposition  to 
idleness  or  industry  that  exists  among  any  other  than  the  population  of  the  town. — (Mr. 
Anderson.) 

Perhaps  three  families  would  come  to  me  before  I would  have  done  my  dinner ; on  a sum- 
mer’s day  a dozen  would  apply,  and  they  generally  got  half  a dozen  of  potatoes,  though  that  is 

the  worst  time  for  me  to  give,  from  the  scarcity  of  provisions. — (Kelly.) Murray  is  believed 

to  be  the  only  man  in  the  parish  who,  on  an  average,  gives  away  a quarter  of  a stone  of 
potatoes  each  day  in  the  year.  We  are  forced  to  refuse  many  more  than  we  can  help.  My 
house  is  on  the  public  road,  and  20  or  30  families  will  pass  in  the  day.  I generally  give  from 

two  to  six  potatoes  at  a time.— (Callanan.) For  one  who  gives  a quarter  of  a stone,  there- 

are  three  who  give  none  ; and  the  best  of  us  must  let  the  half  of  those  who  want  pass  by. — 
(Watson.) 

The  number  of  those  who  are  supported  by  one  family  solely,  is  very  few. 

Sure  I am,  that  the  farmers  do  not  give  away  any  thing  like  enough  to  support  an  additional 
labourer ; for  we  are  forced  to  let  them  pass,  and  another  pass,  without  any  relief ; and  I may 
go  often  enough  to  the  potatoes,  to  take  up  an  alms  each  time,  before  I will  have  given  away 

sixpence  worth.— (Watson.) There  are  nearly  20  shopkeepers  in  Athlone  who  give  sixpence 

amongst  the  poor  on  two  days  of  the  week,  but  we  do  not  know  any  in  the  smaller  towns 
f ^Uages  doing  so.  These  generally  hold  more  or  less  land,  and  therefore  prefer  giving- 
rood;  but  town  or  country,  there  are  none  whose  chaiity  could  afford  to  support  another 
wor  man.  It  is  not  usual  to  plant  potatoes  with  the  design  of  appropriating  the  produce- 
solely  to  charitable  purposes.  . ' 

1 do  not  think  it  is  by  their  means  that  mens’  charity  is  measured  ; with  rich  and  with- 
0.5.  3 X Poor 
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poor  it  is  according  to  the  heart  of  the  person,  and  the  Christianity  of  each  rules  1 ' 

the  extent  of  his  ability.— ( Macnamara.) The  cottiers  and  holders  of  from  half  an  ^ U°* 

five  give  most  in  proportion  to  their  means. — ( Watson  and  Kelly.) The  farmer  of  to 

acres  gives  quite  as  much  as  he  who  holds  <50  acres,  who  might  perhaps  bid  the  beo-g  f.3° 

his  door,  the  other  would  not. — (Harrison.)- From  what  we  hear  from  themselves  wei  Ty°m 

. that  numbers  are  delicate  in  going  to  the.  rich  man’s  house,  lest  they  would  be  bid  off  Tl’ 
1 poor  have  more  charity  than  the  rich ; the  latter  do  not  feel  so  much  for  them  never  h ■ 
l-  known  the  want  of  a bit  themselves.  At  many  gentlemen’s  houses  they  would  not  beTt^ 
come  wilhin  the  gate.  The  farmers  are  in  general  very  liberal  of  their  bounty,  but  yet  th  ^ 
who  rank  lower  are  in  truth  more  charitable;  for  the  farmer  never  feels  the  hunger  st 

to  him  as  the  poor  man  often  does.— (Murray.) The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  on  us  the  I 

• poor.* — (Macnamara.) No  man  really  gets  more  than  he  requires ; the  same  familf 

strangers  will  often  apply  to  us  twice  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  week  and 
relieved;  we  would  rather  give  even  against  our  judgment  than  affront  them.  To  tell  th 
stranger  to  go  to  his  own  parish  would  affront  him,  for  it  is  his  discretion  and  decency  tlaf 

has  made  him  leave  it  .--(Murray.) Beggars  obtaining  more  than  they  require  does  not 

cause  a waste  of  provisions,  for  when  they  have  a surplus  they  can  always  find  many  nearlv 
as  distressed  as  themselves,  but  who  would  not  be  known  to  beg.  J ^ 

We  are  not  at  home  to  see  what  is  given,  but  from  consideration  I should  think,  that  half 
a stone  of  potatoes  a day  in  summer,  and  a quarter  of  a stone  in  winter,  was  as  much  as  any 

ten  acre  farmers. — (J . Kelly.) 1 believe  there  is  not  one  (except  the  habitual  be°-gar)  who 

is  maintained  by  charity  in  summer,  that  has  not  given  away  as  much  in  proportion  as  the 
richest  man  in  the  parish  while  the  potatoes  lasted ; but  they  do  not  make  any  sort  of  calcu- 
lation about  what  they  give,  nor  do  they  believe  that  they  would  have  more  for  them- 
selves by  withholding  alms  from  the.  pauper.— ( Miller.) 1 am  sure  the  farmer  would 

prefer  a continuance  of  individual  charity  to  paying  one  round  sum  for  the  support  of  the 
poor. — (J.  Kelly.)  r 

The  shopkeepers  would  not  like  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  the  able-bodied  portion  of 
the  population,  but  they  might  be  well  enough  satisfied  to  give  a fair  sum  to  get  shut  of  the 

strollers. — (Miller.) We  know  that  the  beggars  are  suffering  from  want,  for  we  are  close 

upon  it  ourselves. 

Relief  is  never  procured  by  importunity,  the  people  are  aware  of  sturdy  beggars  and  resist 
them  ; I mean  such  as  have  forward  manners,  the  majority  of  them  are  civil,  and  I oftener 
hear  them  say,  when  refused  relief  “Well,  God  bless  you,  if  you  have  not  it  for  us  now,  you 

will  have  it  again,  than  use  any  complaint. — (Miller.) 1 would  not  give  the  beggar  any 

thing,  for  I do  not  think  he  could  be  an  object  who  would  refuse  to  accept  of  the  relief  offered 
him  by  an  iusti  tutiou. — (Harrison. ) 

Perhaps  I would  want  it  more  myself,  and  if  there  was  a house  opened  for  the  poor  I would 
give  nothing  at  my  own  door,  because  indeed  a man’s  pride  would  not  let  him  go  into  it.— 
(Murray.)  -I  would  give  them  nothing,  and  1 think  that  any  one  who  was'  in  real  want 
would  leap  at  it,  and  there  are  plenty  who  would  be  delighted  to  have  it  who  now  hold  four 
or  five  acres  of  land,  one  family  of  whom,  to  my  own  certain  knowledge,  lived  for  two  months 

last  year  on  one  meal  a day . — ( Murray.) The  fear  of  imprecations  may  possibly  have  some 

effect  upon  old  and  superstitious  people,  but  certainly  has  no  influence  on  the  great  mass  of 
the.  people  who  are  disposed  to  give  without  such  motives.— (J.  Kelly.) 

I have  for  several  years  forbidden  my  people  to  give  night  lodgings  indiscriminately,  and 
as  far  as  possible,  I wish  them  to  abandon  the  practice  altogether.  I believe  it  to  be  the 
constant  method  by  which  disease,  disloyalty  and  immorality  is  propagated.  It  is  no  doubt 
hard  to  refuse  shelter  to  the  honest  labourer’s  family;  but  m general  it  is  fairer,  I conceive, 
that  the  people  should  support  their  own  poor;  I also  conceive  that  the  trading  beggars  do 
injure,  by  their  dissolute  habits,  loose  conversation,  and  the  circulation  of  stories,  which  it 
does  not  answer  the  people  to  hear,  the  moral  state  of  the  population ; with  regard  to 
disease,  I knew  one  instance  of  fever  having  been  spread  through  a whole  neighbourhood  by 
M=  4vecl<n  ) Vin®  *3eea  harboured  who  was  recovering  from  an  attack  of  the  complaint.— (Mr. 

Persons  are  known  frequently  to  turn  to  industry  after  having  spent  a long  time  begging; 
■one  instance  lately  occurred  in  a neighbouring  town  of  a family,  who  for  several  years  were 
mainly  supported  by  charity ; the  father  was  by  trade  a basket-maker,  the  mother  and 
three  sons  begged  ; the  ages  of  the  latter,  when  they  left  off  begging,  were  from  nine  to 
•thirteen,  they  were  taken  under  the  care  of  some  benevolent  persons,  one  of  them  is  now  an 
indoor-servant,  and  the  other  two  are  guards  of  coaches.  In  about  a year  after  they 
obtained  employment  they  were  able  to  contribute  sufficiently  to  raise  their  parents  to  com- 
fort, and  yet  the  father  still  works  as  often  as  he  can  get  any  thing  to  do.  . . 

brom  experience  I am  inclined  to  believe,  that  where  the  poor  are  from  actual  privation 
engaged  m outrage,  it  is  because  they  are  more  from  their  poverty  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  others  of  a grade  higher  than  themselves.  I have  not  found  that  the  poor  tenant  who 
’has  been  ejected  has  been  the  actual  instrument  of  revenge;  when  crime  is  committed  it  is 
™°re  frequently  the  result  of  an  organized  system  of  terror  than  of  individual  animosity.— 

(Chief  Constable  Lowry.) 1 have  but  a trifle  of  land,  and  I would  be  glad  to  go  into  a house 

of  industry,  if  I was  sure  that  my  wife  and  children  would  be  as  well  off  as  myself,  and  that 
all  of  us  would  be  better  clad  than  we  are  out  of  it.  Many  of  the  married  men  would  not 
take  it,  but  the  single  men  would  go  in,  and  if  the  door  was  open  they  would  not  come  out 


* Meaning  the  indigent  room-keepers. 
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. j.  i s jf  they  had  leave  to  go  to  prayers  on  Sunday  thev  would  think  one  day  in  the 

• <keiiouo,h  to  spend  with  their  wives  and  families.— (Patt.  Kelley.) My  opinion  is,  that 

wee  0ftiieni  would  go  in,  except  the  infirm.—  (Kilkenny.) The  Irish  are  fond  of  their  free- 

d°iu  those  who  have  families  and  no  land  would  go  in  ; but  there  are  few  who  would  agree 

. 0 i’ve  Up  their  land  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  provision. — (P.  Flynn.) 1 would 

ratfer  go  to  America  if  I had  the  means,  aiul  take  my  clianee  of  being  able  to  bring  ont  E„mloitlol„  b 
iuy  family  afterwards,  than  depart  from  them  and  go  into  the  parish  house.— («/.  Mac-  FrancU^Dig^cns.  Esq; 
namara.)— 


Connaught . 

County 

Roscommon. 


Parish  of  Moore. 


-I  would  prefer  staying  here  and  taking  the  provision,  that  I might  be  sure  of  W.T.McCuiiagh,Esq. 

seeinsmv  family  once  m the  week  at  least.— {Callanan.) All  we  want  is  employment,  give 

fair  wao-es  to  all  of  us  that  are  able  to  work,  and  we  do  not  want  any  house  in  the  parish. 

I think°to  let  us  live  in  our  own  houses,  and  give  us  a shilling  a day,  would  be  better  than  bar.  Mt 

anv  other  plan. — ( Conolly.) The  whole  country  would  volunteer  for  any  wages  that  would  

o-ive  them  two  good  meals  of  potatoes  and  milk,  a house  and  clothing,  and  they  would  not 
object  to  o ive  up  their  land ; but  they  would  not  give  up  the  land  to  go  into  the  parish  house. — 

(Dolan.)- Three  bad  meals  are  not  equal  to  one  good  one.  The  working  men,  from  18  to 

GO  would  be  delimited  to  get  it.  Some  time  since  Sir  Richard  St.  George  employed  from- 
GO  to  70  men  for* nine  months  in  making  roads  through  his  estate;  they  were  most  willing 
to  work  at  8 d.  a day,  and  many  a man  would  not  be  in  his  house  to  day  if  it  was  not  for 

the  relief  so  afforded  him. — ( Clements.) This  plan  would  be  an  estate  tome  compared  with 

what  I now  have.  I have  a large  family,  and  have  not  been  able  to  afford  to  taste  milk  this 
year  back  ; I work  about  six  weeks  at  the  road,  the  remainder  of  my  time  that  was  occupied 
[ worked  at  my  own  land.  I hold  five  acres  these  30  years,  paying  1 /.  per  acre. • Two  plen- 
tiful meals  would  be  better  tlian  any  five  of  the  bad  ones  I now  get. — ( Thos.  Han-ison.) 

I would  be  Mad  to  have  any  thing  near  what  is  offered,  and  the  people  would  not  care  to  be 
employed  out  of  their  own  parish,  but  they  would  not  like  to  go  for  a length  of  time  beyond 
the  water  ( i . e.  the  Shannon.) — {Dolan.) — —If  we  were  sure  that  the  work  would  be  constant 
every  man  of  us  would  be  satisfied  it  could  not  be  better  than  what  you  offer. — (P.  Kelly.) 

When  asked  would  10c?.  or  a Is.  a day  be  enough  to  induce  all  the  small  holders  to  give 
up  their  land,  the.  general  feeling  appeared  to  be  that  it  would  not.  Considerable  discussion 
then  arose  upon  the  point,  and  much  pains  was  taken  to  make  the  witnesses  clearly  under- 
stand the  amount  of  the  change  in  their  situation,  which  would  be  brought  about  by  their 
ceasing  to  hold  land,  with  all  its  attendant  risks  of  failure  of  crops,  See.  and  becoming 
labourers  at  steady  wages,  and  the  security  and  real  independence  thereby  attainable. 

When  these  statements  had  been  laid  before  them,  and  when  they  were  shown  how  by 
employment  being  given  to  the  men,  work  must  gradually  arise  for  the  women  and  children, 
they  were  requested  to  debate  the  entire  matter  among  themselves.  They  did  so,  and 
finding  that  if  a single  man  was  able  to  feed  and  clothe  himself  respectably  upon  the  wages 
proposed  he  must  give  double  the  employment  that  is  now  given  to  the  weaver  for  Ins  coat, 

&c.  and  that  in  short  one  could  not  be  raised  from  indigence  and  partial  idleness  without, 
in  some  measure,  benefitting  those  avound  him ; they  unanimously  agreed  that  they  ought 
to  give  up  the  land  if  they  could  be  sure  of  10c?.  or  a Is.  a day;  for  the  shillmg  a day 
would,  iu  truth,  be  3 s.  if  every  man  had  it  that  would  work  for  it.. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Jakes  Callaghan,  catholic  curate.— Patrick  Coinan,  labourer— Mr.  Hugh  Gray, 
farmer. — Rev.  James  M'Hugh,  parish  priest — Rev.  George  Thornston  Maustin,  parish 
curate.— Mr.  Denis  O’Connor,  farmer.— James  Robinson,  weaver.— Rev.  William  Tyndall, 
parish  curate. 

There  are  about  1 80  persons  living  in  the  union  who  beg  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  in  June  and  July  the  farmers  say  there  are  twice  as  many  begg-ars,  owing-  to  the  intlux 
of  strangers ; and  also,  that  mendicancy  is  on  the  increase,  from  the  farmer  s inability  to 
employ  labourers,  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  grain.  In  fact,  the  holders  ot  small  farms, 
such  as  four  and  five  acres,  have  to  work  very  hard,  and  even  then  cannot  avoid  being  obliged 
to  let  their  wives  and  families  beg  sometimes.  . 

The  months  of  June  and  July  are  those  in  which  vagrancy  prevails  most.  At  tins  season 
the  potatoes  run  short ; and  when  they  set  apart  the  quantity  necessary  for  seed,  they  otten. 
find  they  “ cannot  keep  the  house ;”  the  husband  remains  to  plant  the  potatoes,  and  the 
family  go  to  beg.  Many  of  the  men  also  go  to  England,  to  seek  employment. 

The  greater  number  of  beggars  who  come  here  are  strangers,  and  they  generally  have 
in  families  of  about  seven  persons,  chiefly  women  and  children.  The  young  men  never  beg 
themselves,  and  it  is  very  rare  to  see  them  travel  with  their  families  in  the  begging  season,, 
as  they  either  go  to  England,  or  remain  at  home  to  till  the  potato  ground.  There  are  many 
old  and  infirm  men  who  beg,  but  the  women  are  mostly  young.  ....  ~ 

Hugh  Gray,  farmer,  says,  “ the  beggars  very  frequently  are  the  wives  and  families  o 
cottier  tenants  and  unemployed  labourers,  who  can  get  but  6 c?.  a day  and  then  food. 
I,  myself,  have  a man  this  fortnight,  digging  potatoes  at  3 c?.  a day  and  his  food , he  is  60 
years  of  age,  cannot  carry  any  burthen,  and  is  only  able  to  dig.  Nearly  half  the  strange 
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* Flynn,  on  being  asked  what  he  would  give  for  the  laud  held  by  Thomas  Harrison,  said 
give  164.  au  acre  for  it,  if  I could  get  auy  other.” 

0.5.  3x2 


I would  not 
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Vagrancy.  beggars  are  tlie  wives  and  families  of  cottier  tenants,  who  are  obliged  to  wander  h 
_ , begging,  after  the  potatoes  are  planted ; and  many  of  the  weavers,  who  since  flip  f.,;i  °0* 

Connaught.  tjle  i;neu  trade  have  become  day  labourers,  are  in  a very  wretched  state.”  ure 

oun  £ I^°‘  Mr.  Denis  O’Connor,  farmer,  says,  “ the  wives  and  families  of  cottier  tenants  o-0  < i. 

Eittmi,.. tions  taken  by  in  parishes,  in  order  to  avoid  being  seen  asking  for  alms  by  those  who  kSwthmf 

Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  And  I have  known  three  or  four  instances  of  people  selling  some  of  their  remaining'  st  l-  r 
James  O’ Flynn,  Esq.  potatoes,  in  order  to  pay  the  husband’s  expenses  to  England,  and  others,  in  order  to  obt  ' 
clothes,  as  they  know  they  must  go  out  to  beg  at  a certain  season,  and  have  no  other  ^ 
of  providing  clothing.” 

Many  of  tlie  small  farmers  have  given  up  their  farm  to  a daughter,  in  order  to  cret  h 
married,  and  thus  prevent  her  from  infamy ; they  also  frequently  give  them  to  the  s ** 
having  no  other  provision  for  them.  s> 

Pat.  Cuinan,  labourer,  states,  that  “ almost  all  the  beggars  here  are  from  the  neio-hbourin 
counties;  they  all  change  places,  as  they  do  not  like  to  be  seen  begging  in  their  own  parishes^ 
there  are  very  few  grown  up  children  with  them,  as  they  mostly  go  to  service  with  the 
farmers  when  able  to  work.” 

By  far  the  greater  number  of  mendicants  are  reduced,  in  consequence  of  the  price  of 
produce  being  too  low  to  remunerate  for  labour,  while  the  rents  are  so  high ; but  the  principal 
cause  is  the  want  of  employment.  1 ‘ 

Mr.  Hugh  Gray,  farmer,  says,  “ the  able-bodied  beggar  may  at  this  season  collect  from 
a stone  and  a half  to  two  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day ; but  in  bad  weather  he  would  not 
collect  more  than  is  necessary  for  consumption.  In  summer  they  are  more  numerous  and 
get  little  more  (if  any)  than  a mere  support.  A single  person  might  be  able  to  save  some- 
thing from  what  he  would  collect  by  begging,  but  families  certainly  cannot. 

P.  Cuinan,  labourer,  says,  “ the  quantity  of  alms  given  to  a family  would  be  greater  than 
to  an  individual,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  numbers.  A family  would  perhaps  get  twice 
as  much  as  an  individual ; and  in  some  rare  instances  different  members  of  the  same  family 
will  apply,  and  receive  alms  from  the  same  individual.  The  able-bodied  beggar  would  pro- 
bably be  able  to  get  more  potatoes  or  meal  in  the  day  than  any  other  description  of  vagrants; 
as  many  persons  make  it  a point  to  refuse  alms  to  no  one  who  applied.  But  it  is  very  rare’ 
to  see  an  able-bodied  man  begging.” 

Francis  Robinson,  weaver,  says,  “ the  beggars  generally  sell  their  surplus  collections  to 
the  tradespeople,  and  mostly  buy  tobacco,  a herring,  or  sometimes  a stitch  of  clothing ; and 
some  trading  beggars  that  attend  fairs,  and  are  or  pretend  to  be  disabled,  get  whiskey,  but 
these  are  very  few.” 

The  generality  of  beggars  cannot  be  better  dressed,  and,  if  they  were,  people  would  be 
more  compassionate  towards  them,  thinking  that  they  would  not  beg  if  they  could  avoid  it; 
but  the  trading  beggars  wear  a dress  on  purpose,  and  are  perhaps  induced  to  squander  their 
earnings.  The  woman  usually  wears  the  blanket  or  sheet  with  which  they  are  covered  at 
night.  —{H.  Gray,  farmer.) 

“ The  itinerant  beggars  go  out  to  beg,  in  order  to  save  their  little  stock  of  potatoes  at 
home  for  the  winter.’  — (P.  Cuinan,  labourer.) 

Rev.  J.  M'Hugh,  p.  p.,  says,  “ the  men  who  beg,  invariably  say  that  they  have  been 
unsuccessful  m endeavouring  to  procure  work ; and  the  women, that  their  husbands  areaway 
m England  at  work.  Men,  too,  will  sometimes  say  they  are  looking  for  their  families,  who 
are  begging  through  the  country.  The  fair  beggars  often  resort  to  lying  and  other  expedients 
to  excite  sympathy  ; and  there  was  a woman  at  Castlebar  convicted  of  having  worn  a mask 
for  many  years.” 

" ^le  habits  of  beggars  in  general  are  supposed  to  be  veiy  moral,  and  no  objection  is 
made  to  them  on  that  head;  and  they  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  steal  anything.” 

rrancis  Robinson,  weaver,  says,  “ the  beggars  are  very  kind  to  their  children,  and  will 
often  feed  them  before  they  eat  any  thing  themselves,  and  frequently  stint  themselves  for 
that  purpose  ; they  are  as  fond  of  them  as  if  they  had  thousands  to  give  them.  They  will 

0 ten  share  their  food  with  each  other  in  times  of  scarcity  ; and  there  is  an  old  saying,  of 
beg  from  a beggar.  ” 

Begging,  with  borrowed  children,  used  to  be  practised  a good  deal  formerly,  but  it  is  very 
seldom  known  to  be  the  case  latterly.  I know  of  no  case  of  death  from  starvation  amongst 

1 e ; “pt  many  of  them  die  of  a lingering  sickness,  brought  on  by  bad  food  and 

Hardships,  and  it  is  always  remarked,  that  after  a year  of  scarcity  the  fever  is  most  common 
amongst  the  poor  people. 

?57\Mr-  Tynda11.  thinks  a smgle  man  would  procure  more  by  labour  than  by  begging; 
but  that  a woman  with  a child  or  two  could  certainly  support  the  whole  family  better  by 
begging  than  the  man  by  working.  J rr 

than  by  laboiir lieSt  ^ ^ farmers  thought  even  a single  man  could  live  better  by  begging 

Those  who  give  alms  seldom  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the  beggars,  but 
reheve  them  m honour  of  God.— {Hugh  Gray,  farmer.) 

I he  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  found  to  increase  the  number  of  beggars,  as  many  old 
men,  certain  of  support  by  begging,  give  up  their  farms  to  the  children,  to  enable  them  to 
marry ; then  the  children  have  families,  and  the  ground  being  unable  to  support  them,  m 
all  probability  the  wives  and  children  must  beg.  Thus  indiscriminate  charity  makes  the  old 
mam  a beggar,  and  most  likely  the  families  of  his  children. 

that  i of  be^iSCcrarCely  thr6e  beggai'S  in  this  ParisJl  who  would  not  prefer  a life  of  industry  to 
Mr.  Denis  (5  Connor,  farmer,  says,  “ the  people  never  ask  the  beggar  any  questions  as^to 
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1 rnav  have  got  before  during  the  day ; but  if  they  see  his  wallet  very  full  they  will  Vagrancy. 

*•  him  an  alms.  The  farmers  give  them  a night’s  lodging,  and  sometimes  a ‘ bit  of  

1 the»  ’ but  generally  they  give  them  alms  in  potatoes ; and  the  years  the  potato  crop  is  c^aUi(f' 
-(•irre  thev  will  give  a little  meal.  _ ~ ° 

tL  W.  Tyndal  says,  “ the  farmers  never  give  money  to  beggars,  and  indeed,  that  there  EsaminatioilJ  take„  bv 
eiass  of' farmers  here  able  to  do  soj  but  he  thinks  the  beggars  would  prefer  it  to  food.  Thom^Osler,  E-q. ' 

jv.  Mr.  W.  Tyndall,  parish  x"  ’’  1 n " ,v“5  T“"'“r"?l 

o-iven  by  the  farmers  in  the^day, 

bvlhe  abundmocJ  or  scarcity  ^f*the  crop.  When  good,  theVarmers'think  potatoes  of  very  Barony  Leney. 


LS  Tt°<  v Mr  W Tyndall,  parish  curate,  further  says,  “ there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  alms  lames  O'Fly, in.  Eiq. 
• i'  th’p  farmers  in  the  day.  It  is  regulated  by  the  number  of  beggars  who  call.  Some  . — — 

some  days  none.  I tLk  the  quantity  gUn  is  regulated  also  Ackonry. 

bv  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  crop.  Wh  1 A Mt—U 

little  value,  and  give  them  readily  to  every  one.  . 

Patrick  Cuinan  says,  “ there  is  no  fixed  quantity ; we  give  them  ue  full  of  their  hands  to 
each  be«gar.  Some  of  the  large  farmers,  such  as  hold  about  50  acres,  give  as  much  away 
in  charity  as  would  support  an  additional  labourer.” 

Every  person  who  keeps  a house  gives  something  to  the  beggars,  farmers,  labourers,  and 
sometimes  even  those  who  buy  potatoes  themselves  give  part,  and  more,  according  to  their 
means,  than  the  richer  classes.  . c 

Some  few  beggars  may  get  more  than  a sufficient  quantity  of  food  for  their  support,  from 
the  impossibility  of  the  givers  detecting  what  the  previous  collections  may  have  been ; but 
it  is  in  very  few  instances  that  it  will  occur.  No  families  ever  get  much  more  than  enough 
one  day  with  another.  . , , 

A farmer  holding  ten  acres  of  land,  will  give  about  half  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day. 

Some  seasons  they  give  much  more,  but  at  others  are  not  called  on  for  weeks.  The  farmers 
would  prefer  the  present  mode  of  relieving  the  poor  to  paving  a tax,  as  they  do  not  feel 
what  they  °ive  now,  and  always  have  a potato  to  give  to  the  beggar,  and  may  not  have 
money  to  pay  the  tax-gatherer.  They  are  burdened  enough  already,  and  would  not  consent 
to  anv  compulsory  assessment.— {Hugh  Gray,  farmer.)  , n , 

Mr.  Denis  O’Connor,  farmer,  says,  “ alms  are  given  by  the  people  m honour  ot_L*od,  not 
alone  that  they  think  the  beggar  is  hungry  and  in  want  of  food.,  for,  after  giving  him  to  eat, 
they  will  give  more  to  provide  for  the  next  meal.  Relief  is  never  given,  through  importunity, 
to  the  sturdy  beggar,  as  there  are  very  few  such,  and  they  would  very  likely  get  nothing. 

People  do  not  wish  to  refuse  alms  to  any  person  whom  they  do  not  think  an  imposter,  and 
who  asks  for  charity  in  honour  of  God.  Even  if  there  was  an  institution  for  the  beggars  to 
go  into,  many  of  the  farmers  would  continue  to  give  them  charity.  The  people  would  net 
wish  to  be  under  the  beggar’s  curse ; but  one  who  took  such  a mode  of  getting  charity  might 
as  well  give  up  the  trade.”  . . 

In  seasons  of  fever  the  people  always  fear  that  it  will  spread  by  giving  a night  s lodging 
to  beggars ; but  no  instance  is  known. 

Cursing  and  swearing  is  prevalent  to  some  extent  among  the  lower  orders,  but  less  perhaps 
(certainly  not  more)  among  the  children  of  the  beggars,  because  it  is  considered  necessary 
that  such  should  have  some  pretensions  to  religion.  The  clergymen  would  not  admit  that 
mendicancy  had  any  effect,  on  morality.  . , 

Mr.  Hugh  Gray,  farmer,  says,  “ the  generality  of  beggars  spend  a great  part  of  the  year 
at  home ; and  there  are  many  in  this  parish  that  are  comfortable  now,  who  spent  part  of 
their  life  begging,  to  which  they  were  driven  by  necessity.”  . 

. W.  Jones,  esq.,  and  Miles  M'Donnell,  esq.,  say,  “ no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  punish 
vagrancy,  and  if  there  was  it  would  be  effectually  prevented  by  the  opposing  influence  (m 
the  absence  of  any  regular  provision  for  the  poor),  by  public  opinion;  nor  would  the 
repugnance  to  punish  for  a man’s  begging  be  removed,  as  it  cannot,  be  considered  a crime. 

People  would  wish  to  be  rid  of  the  burthen,  but  not  by  punishment.’ 

John  Robinson,  weaver,  says,  “ a great  many  would  go  into  a house  of  industry  it  i was 
established,  eveiy  man  willing  to  work  would  readily  go  in  if  their  liberty  was  not  too  much 
restricted.  I myself  would  readily  go  in.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.P.  Coogan,  shopkeeper. — Bridget  Ccmmayne,  widow. — James  Davy,  labourer.  Robert 
King  Duke,  esq.— John  Finn,  labourer.— Rev.  John  Garkat,  vicar.— Bartholomew  M^Kit- 
trick,  land  agent. — Martin  Keen,  small  farmer. — Dr.  Longheed,  dispensary  surgeon. 

Charles  Milmo,  farmer B.  Morrisay,  labourer. — Rev.  R.  O’Kean,  parish  priest.  Robert 

Orr,  farmer — Michael  Price,  labourer. 


In  this  parish  there  are  of  resident  beggars  100  heads  of  families,  and  in  June  and  July  there 
ire  three  to  one  strangers  additional.  Vagrancy  has  increased  very  much  of  late,  owing  to  e 
general  depression  of  prices  for  agricultural  produce,  from  which  the  farmer  is  unable  o give 
employment.  The  number  of  wandering  beggars  is  not  so  much  (to  appearance)  increased 
as  considering  the  ffreat  increase  of  property  it  should  be,  because  provisions  have  been 
very  cheap  and  plenty  during  the  last  four  years.  H.  Mf  Donagh  says,  ‘ a great  increase  in 
the  number,  and  sure  it  must  be,  when  they  have  in  the  year  but  two  months  of  employment, 
Gne  m summer  and  one  in  winter:”  and  Charles  Miland  says,  “ the  great  cause  ot  the  in- 
crease is,  that  there  is  a class  of  men  who  have  no  ground,  nothing  but  a but  in  which  they 
huddle  together  and  depend  entirely  on  day  labour ; this  they  cannot  get  ot  late  years. 


Town  of  Ballymoat. 
Barony  Cor  ran. 
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Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  takc-n  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’flynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  Bally  moat. 
Barony  Corran. 
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and  therefore  have  no  other  dependence  but  begging.  Many  also  hi™  +1 
ot  ground  which  will  give  them  potatoes  alone  for  not  more  than  seven  or  2L°r  fow  a«es 
part  of  the  rent  of  this  land  and  support  during  the  remainder  of  the  vm,  fi!§  t moutl‘S;  for 
on  work,  and  when  they  cannot  get  it  their  families  must  bee-.  The  fir^  must  dePend 
able  to  employ  them.”  ^ lle  tarmers  now  are  not 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  during  the  months  of  June  and  July  owiiw 
food  and  of  employment  O. Miland  says,  •‘because  the  potatoes  me  ouUhe,^ 
go  to  look  for  work,  and  the  families  shut  up  the  house  and  ben  ” * ’ a,ld  the  oi,  r. 

The  vagrants  in  towns  are  mostly  resident,  they  are  generilly  old  and  infi  i 
families,  who  beg  to  support  the  rest.  fa  - an  lnhnn  heads  of 

The  beggars  in  tire  country  in  June  and  July  are  strangers  who  ore  . 

where  they  ore  known  Mr.  Orr  says,  “ but  this  shame  is  wearinw  off  owh  lTl*01^ 
rality  of  begging-;  so  that  many  who  a few  years  ago  would  be  ashamed u®  *? tl?  P*- 
own  place,  now  have  no  such  feeling.”  shamed  to  stay  ia  their 

not- ws  **  ‘o  4: 

weTbTonWt^yPSlmanenay  « M “d  f «—  employed  during fc 

Few  beggars  of  any  kind  go  about  on  Sunday,  as  the  farmers  have  an  oh- 
others!”*  “ th*t  “ A“  °M  red““d  -ighb^ur  may  perhaps  g,Ta 

"2*  *»  ^g.  Reverend 

have  no  fancy  for,  and  I do  not  think  any  of  them  woSdleg 

Many  people  who  have  been  turned  out  of  their  land  plant  a “ slot  ” of  Mn-acdreS»dW°rk; 

sLethedee.SfteC 

will  certainly  not  ^selected  ”‘S  G WWk  **  my  °ne’  but  when  a man  is  wanted  a weaver 

I*”  rt,°f  ‘he  where  they  me  n.t 

and  gone  to  beg.  Rev.  J.  GarraUavT^lh11™®  S‘.''C”  “P  ‘he‘,r  1.loldmSs  to  ‘heir  children 
of  begging,  but  from  the  inability  ^?^nev®r  Slve  UP  tlieir  Iand  with  the  intention 

end.”  And  C.  Milmo  savs'  “ I^.n  ! children  to  support  them,  they  must  do  so  in  the 
not  support  the  whole  fiv  and  toil T r**  a .man»  when  he  finds  his  holding  will 
gives  g ground  «-*»  - ■*- 

mosflffreSft^SydUtiS  “&TS  C°m,ti,eS'  Mayo,  and  are 

The  Dronortion  of  th/J  , cts>  as  tb«  townspeople  stay  about  the  towns.” 
other  mode  of  life  if  anv  such  52  ^ cIllldreu  beggars,  and  who  have  never  known  any 
“ they  are  veUseldonTyi.  !f'C  arf  a™“?  them,  is  very  small.  Rev.  B.  O’Kean  says, 
to  service  to  tire  farmers  ” Bvfarth  U dlea  of  beggars,  as  their  children  when  grown  up  go" 
own  subsistence  but  -Jr5  , the  greater  number  are  persons  who  formerly  earned  their 
low  pST lEprolle  aid  ^ ^ ^ 0t“'ibufcr  tie“'  ^fortunes  to  » 4h  rents  and 
“ tile  misfortunnrellrv  oi  f W“‘  ?f  f?P^toent”  Rev.  J.  fear, -at  says, 

land  : the  rents  are  iq  bl&k  Q a tbem,ls  owlng  to  the  high  rents  and  heavy  charges  on  the 
do)  which  I paid  when  I £>t  40  w W8ri  »pay  t,le  sarae  rent  <and  many  around  you 
holding  four  Ir  five  acres  are  Iv  far  th  °7°m”  And  G Milmo  Slid-  “ «>'  sm“11  fa”“ 
and  taxes.  I know  of  farms  in  whiS  6 ^ nUmerous,class’  and  are  reduced  hy  high  rents 

five  or  six  years  • I could  nn  .> Icb  hreor  six  sets  of  tenants  were  broke  and  turned  off  in 

land  with  a clear  conviction  that  +h?‘  1 P.erfec%  certain  that  very  many  persons  take 
they  must  do,  as  thev  hav#.  nr.  tley  ,cani)ot  keep  it  more  than  two  or  three  years ; this 
few  years.”  Scarcely  anv  adr,  * b%  and  are  sure  °f  a miserable  existence  for  a 

than  can  avoid  it.”  " P a bfe  of  begging  through  idleness.  “ Not  one  will  do  so-. 

must  go  to  the  rent  ”°anrfnf  4f+  ^a?,n  says>  “ tbe  people  have  no  meal  themselves,  .it 

get  enough  for  their  families  hnf  if6S  ! ^et  about  a stone  a day-  Tbe  farmers  said,  “ they 

“ ”*“*  id: per  cwl- 

more  will  be  aiven  thin Sj  consisting  of  five  or  six,  comes  to  a farmer’s  door,  something 
number.  Rev.  J.  Garrat  said  <<*??  mdlvlduad>  but  not  much,  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the 
get  credit  for  all  they  mav  ha™  Sf6  supposed  to  borrow  children,  and  therefore  do  not 
Sometimes  different  ’ a common  question  is,  ‘ Are  these  your  own?’ 

persons.  C.  Milmo  savs  “ it\S  ft  j Same  family  appty  and  with  success,  to  the  same 
shift  to  get  what  they  can  ” 1S  01ten  done>  particularly  in  distressed  years,  they  use  every 

an  infirm  man  the  ccmparative  earnings  by  begging  of  an  able-bodied  and 

little,  and  CgiT ante IT i ™ able  leg"  anfSn  they  do  they  get  very 

small  quantity  he  would  o-ot  n maytiavel  more,  and  call  at  more  houses,  yet  considering  the. 

H my  he  would  get  at  each,  the  infirm  man  would  have  more  at  the  end  of  the  day; 

but 
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but  a single  woman,  who  could  travel  further,  would  have  much  more  than  one  encumbered 

W*When  they  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption  “ they  sell  a 
l'ttle  to  buy  tobacco,  which  is  considered  an  absolute  necessary,*  but  they  can  sell  very  little, 
thev  must  keep  some  for  a bad  day  when  they  cannot  go  out. 
as Tliey  sometimes,  with  the  price  of  their  surplus  food,  purchase  clothing.  Rev.  J.  Garrat 
«aid  “ I knew  a beagar  who,  by  selling  potatoes,  endeavoured  to  make  up  the  price  of  a 
blanket ; he  left  the  money  in  my  hands  as  he  collected  it ; I bought  the  blanket  for  him,  and 
paid  Os.’ for  it;  he  was  a year  collecting  the  money.” 

‘ ge^crars  have  no  objection  to  being  well  dressed.  “ If  a person  came  well  dressed  people 
would  readily  relieve  him,  as  they  would  think  nothing  but  the  height  of  necessity  sent  him 
out  regular  beggars  may  not  wish  to  be  well  dressed,  but  in  general  they  could  not.” 

Be<™rars  do  not  save  in  summer  for  their  support  iu  winter,  as  summer  is  the  scarce  and 
winter3the  plentiful  season.  C.  Milmo  says,  “ tliey  cannot  save  in  summer,  that  is  the 
hardest  time  with  them.” 

The  men  mostly  beg  under  a plea  that  they  cannot  get  work,  or  that  they  have  some 
disease  which  disables  them;  the  women  say  that  their  husbands  are  away  at  work,  or 
are  dead. 

The  habits  of  fair  beggars,  ballad  singers  and  persons  called  “ Boccoughs,”  are  supposed 
to  be  dissolute,  but  those  of  the  rest  are  not. 

They  are  never  supposed  to  be  connected  with  outrages  on  persons  or  property ; they  do 
commit  some  thefts,  but  to  no  extent  worthy  of  notice ; the  people  considered  the  number  of 
thefts  to  be  ascribed  to  beggars  as  very  trifling,  saying,  “ there  is  a distinct  class  of  pick- 
pockets who  steal  in  that  way.” 

The  confirmed  vagrants  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  but  these  are  not 
numerous ; the  beggars  by  necessity  would  be  most  willing  to  do  so.  B.  Morrissy  says, 
“ some  of  those  whose  families  beg  for  them  would  willingly  go ; I would  for  one ; ” and 
John  Finn  said,  “ if  their  families  were  sent  with  them  they  certainly  would  go.” 

The  confirmed  vagrants  are  not  known  to  go  to  England  in  search  of  work,  but  the  others 
go  in  great  numbers  every  year.  C.  Milmo  says,  “ the  men  whose  families  beg  go  there 
in  shoals.” 

The  beggars  treat  their  children  with  as  much  kindness  as  any  other  class.  Mr.  Cogan 
says,  “ I nave  often  seen  them  carry  two  children  at  once ; one  on  their  back  and  another 
in  their  arms.” 

Beggars  do  share  their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute  than  themselves.  B.  Morrissy 
says,  “ I give  them  lodgings,  and  often  see  them  share  with  each  other ; they  often  share 
with  me,  and  I often  want  it ; ” and  the  farmers  said,  “ it  is  a general  thing  for  them  to 
share  with  those  who  give  them  lodgings ; some  few  regular  beggars  may  save  something, 
but  very  little.” 

They  have  in  general  families  of  four  or  five,  sometimes  even  eight,  and  mostly  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  begging,  as  the  only  mode  in  which  their  families  can  be  kept  alive.  Rev. 
Mr.  O’Kean  says,  “ I never  married  persons  who  were  absolutely  beggars  ; they  never  beg 
until  the  family  becomes  too  large  for  their  means.” 

He  further  adds,  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  among  them  is  veiy  small. 

Deaths  of  absolute  starvation  do  not  occur,  potatoes  are  so  plenty  in  general,  and  every 
person  is  willing  to  relieve  the  destitute ; but  deaths  from  the  slow  effects  of  the  bad  quality 
and  insufficiency  of  the  ordinary  food  are  very  frequent.  Rev.  Mr.  O’Kean  says,  “ since 
1822  there  have  not  been  deaths  of  starvation,  but  I am  certain  very  many  die  of  bad  food, 
cold  at  night,  and  hardships.  I knew  two  landholder’s  of  three  acres  each,  who  two  years 
since  had  hut  one  meal  of  potatoes  a day  for  the  whole  summer.” 

The  farmers  considered  “ that  an  able-bodied  man  could  support  himself  at  least  as  well 
by  begging  as  by  labour,  such  as  is  to  be  had,  but  that  a woman  with  children  could  sup- 
port her  husband  much  better  by  begging  than  he  could  support  them  by  labour,  and  that 
many  men  were  so  supported.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Kean  said,  “ a man  living  by  labour 
cannot  have  better  than  dry  potatoes,  but  by  begging,  if  milk  be  at  all  plenty,  he  will  always 
have  some.” 

Those  who  give  in  general,  know  nothing  of  the  characters  of  those  they  relieve ; never 
ask  any  questions,  and  judge  of  their  poverty  by  their  appearance. 

The  people  do  not  consider  the  prevalence  of  private  charity  in  any  way  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  any  class.  B.  Morrissy  says,  “ the  children  may  curse  at  times,  but  the  mother 
correct  them  for  it ; I have  no  fear  of  my  children  getting  any  bad  morals  from  them ; 
and  Mr.  Cogan  says,  “ they  are  all  religious,  as  they  consider  that  poverty  in  this  life  will 
get  them  mercy  hereafter.” 

agrants  are  never  persons  who  pi’efer  that  wandering  life  to  one  of  labour.  “_N°  one 
ever  goes  to  beg  that  can  avoid  it.”  Beggars  are  not  known  to  refuse  work  when  offered  to 
them.  James  Davy  said,  “ I had  a man  working  for  his  food  and  a halfpenny  worth  of 
oacco  a day  ; he  would  stop  during  his  life  with  me  if  I could  support  him.” 


precaution  seems  to  be  take'll  against  deception,  through  the  conviction  which  is 

11  v felt  +W  u r. 1.?  i j — fj  u « They  never  ask  »nv  nuestions : 

give  any  thing.” 


generally  felt  that  no  one  would  beg  who  could  avoid  it.  “ They  never  ask  any  questions 
ey  saw  a large  bag  full  with  a person,  they  would  not  gi' 


We  have  often  heard  the  farmers  declare  they  would  prefer  going  without  food,  to  wanting  tobacci 
°‘  3X4 


V.AGRAKCV. 

Connaught. 
County  Siigo. 

Examinations  taken  !>y 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  DuUiiinoaf. 
Barony  Curran. 
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VAGRANCr, 

Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Flynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  Ballymoat. 
Barony  Catron . 


* v 

The  custom  of  giving  lodgings  to  beggars  is  very  common  amono-  the  lo,,...  , 

farmers  said  “ they  get  the  warmest  comer  in  the  house.  In  winter  tW  °,s'  The 
the  farmers,  as  a bed  ; in  summer  they  cut  rashes,  but  are  often  prevented  “ straw  from 
food  for  cattle,  and  must  lie  on  flaggers  (the  flags  which  grow  in  the  alrushes  are 
clothes  also  at  times.”  00§s)  J they  get  ^ 

The  usual  food  given  is  a potatoe  of  the  worst  kind,  called  the  lam 
people  themselves  live  upon  in  general,  as  they  grow  upon  poor  land  and  • u cl‘  tIle 
manure.  C.  Milmo  says,  “ I tried  to  fatten  pigs  on  the  lumpers,  and  found  'vlthout  much 
thrive  on  them.”  a iney  would  not 

_ There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  each  dav,  it  deoendc  , 
number  of  those  who  call.  C.  Milmo  says,  *“  in  general  they  give  somethin^  y °n  t,le 
and  even  people  who  may  have  to  go  out  themselves  next  month,  will  P-ive°te  0De’ 
this  month.”  &lve  10  the  beggars 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity  given  to  each  person;  they  give  according  to  the  a;  , , 

seems  to  be  m;  and  some  of  the  farmers  give  more  than  would  support  a 
the  year.  Rev.  B.  O’Kean  says,  “ I am  sure  if  a man  could  wKiStfv"?*1 
it  would  be  very  considerable  at  tile  end  of  the  year,  considering  his  means.”  * f “ 

It  is  the  custom  in  tliis  town  of  the  shopkeepers  to  give  their  Sms  sreneral'lv  on.  l,.ir 
each  to  the  beggars,  on  Monday  only  ; it  is  not  the  custom  for  tile  fermere  to  nisi?'"1’ 
potatoes  purposely  for  the  beggars;  » every  man  plants  as  much  ground  as  he  ™ t 
makes  no  such  calculation. ” The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  entirely  on  the  iriddle  i 
classes,  the  farmers,  shopkeepers  and  labourers.  Rev.  B.  O’Kean  save  “ T tW  t ,i  °® 
^oportion  to  their  means,  the  poor  and  working  classes  give  three  times  more 
Many  of  the  gentry  will  not  permit  beggars  to  pass  through  gates.  At  times  thev  °ive 
clothing  m winter,  but  others  will  give  scarcely  any  thing.”  y § e sorae 

Charity  is  so  universal  among  the  poor  themselves,  that  the  farmers  declare!  « 
man  who  has  a potato  will  share  it.”  declared,  every 

Some  seasons  of  the  year  much  more  is  given  in  charity  than  at  others,  because  there 
““  I apPhCantS’  ,but  fon  an  a farmer  of  10  acres  would  give  away,  one  day  with 

ther,  one  quarter  of  a stone,  that  is,  one  and  a quarter  barrel  in  the  year,  which  if  sold  in 

wh?ceWfd  ,h  rV?  ‘'I  tWs  cata“°n  ™3  made  nude,,  the  dLtiWfc  mlp" 
who  could  not  believe  their  chanties  amounted  to  so  much.  Rev.  Mr.  O’Kean  said  “ iL.’ 

Sir:  ■“  is  be  rol“toes  ”■?  -ore  than  double the Tee  in 

jj  , .y  - e at  ]hls  season>  80  ^rat  this  calculation  is  made  at  the  very  highest  price  thev 
could  bring  m ordinary  years.  When  the  sum  was  declared,  there  wL 

tS  raomt?f°§  ei,W^aS,VUg- ‘ “'7  ’ll’??6"  “ traPPed”  as  *>>=7  Mid  into  a, f admission  of 
■ end  d^an?&’  “ r1®  tllat  ? ma7  seI've  “ a guide  for  which  to  tax  tin  for 

S‘.'2£a temr  °f  a «**  ‘bat  “ da7  — * my  o!  the 

savT'o’llTsnr.  gf  ,',illil,81’eS3  of  the  pool-  to  assist  the  more  destitute,  Rev.  Mr.  O’Eean 
Se  of  Lr  fZifto  qT/theTdr  Charfty  iU  ‘"e  ^ °f  *he  ”d  -* 

because^itri^the11  *°  beSSar3  t0:;  “ God’s  sake,  and  to  keep  them  from  starving,”  and  never 
refused  ?h  * ! „ T d°  S,?  ; g” '?  14  Ported  by  mere  importunity,  for  « when 
beo-aar^vhnm  ti  n'116  7 away.  Religious  feeling  would  never  cause  a man  to  give  to  a 
w JI  w? iZuiT ^HWaZ  nat  111  want  i the  faimere  say,  « if  we  considered  hi£  not  in 
fear  of  viol  mi  op  t * 1 ^01  ?le  man  we  ^new  was  so ; ” and  charity  is  never  given  through 
per80n  or  Property;  charity  is  not  given  through  fear  of  the 
“ we  would  not  like  t^T,  seld°m  ,resort  *°  such  means  of  extorting  relief.  The  people  said, 
it  • ” anci  p -»r  ave  beggar  s curse,  but  would  not  give  them  any  thing  to  avoid 

certainly  wonid  he  ? Kean  sa>d,  they  very  seldom  curse  in  that  way,  and  if  they  did,  there 

certainly  would  be  a prejudice  against  such  persons.” 

whoWw^l^Kf6  Mrindastry  ?r  mendicity  nearer  than  the  town  of  Sligo.  Some  of  those 
maioritv  would  he  W1  ^ mto  sucb  a bouse,  if  established  in  the  parish,  but  the  great 
have  2 house  bill  Th  to  do  so>  80  much  so  that  Mr.  CogaE  said!  “ you  would 

all  put  into  a house  c ,e§j§aJs  here  to  day,  but  that  a report  was  spread  that  they  would  be 
f fd  W fl'om  roving  about  the  country ; ” andJohn  Davy  said,  “ when 
taken  up.”  ° ° Vn  Just  now>  ^ met  many  of  them  running  away,  lest  they  should  be 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Edward  Alward,  protestant  curate. — Mr.  James  Barber*  land  agent.— Dr.  Coulter,  dis- 
pensary surgeon.— John  Fenny,  labourer.— Michael  Fenny,  labourer.— William  P.  Fenny, 
farmer.— Mr.  P.  M‘Tuckf.r,  farmer.— James  M helf.n,  labourer.— Rev.  Michael  O’Cal- 
lag ii an,  p.  p. — Rev.  Mr.  Saunderson,  presbyterian  minister. — C.  Sympson,  farmer. 


There  are  about  30  resident  beggars  in  the  parish,  and  about  three  or  four  strangers  to 
one  of  the  residents.  M.  Fenny,  labourer,  says,  *•  I remember  this  parish  many  years,  and 
do  not  think  the  number  of  beggars  has  increased  of  late  years,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of 
provisions  of  late.’ 

Vagrancy  prevails  most  in  June  and  July.  The  labouring  classes  plant  their  potatoes. 
The  father  goes  to  look  for  work,  and  the  families  shut  up  their  houses  and  go  to  beg  in  strange 
places  where  they  are  not  known. 

r The  beggars  mostly  consist  of  women  and  children ; sometimes  they  have  a ‘ straggler,’ 
an  old  man,  with  them,  but  rarely ; the  men  are  almost  always  aged  or  infirm. 

Rev.  Michael  O’Callaghan,  p.  p.,  says,  “ there  is  not  one  beggar  on  Sundays  for  ten  on 
the  week  days.  There  is  but  one  instance  in  the  parish  of  a cottier  tenant  sending  his  wife 
and  family  to  beg  in  their  own  neighbourhood ; this  man  has  a house  and  a bog  garden,  for 
which  lie  gives  five  days’  work  in  the  fortnight  to  his  landlord  as  rent.  The  garden  is  not 
half  an  acre,  and  the  ground  is  very  moist. 

t:  There  are  many  cottier  tenants  from  other  parishes  come  here  begging,  and  there  are 
many  weavers  who,  since  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade,  are  very  wretched.  They  are  the 
worst  off,  as  they  are  too  weak  and  delicate  to  beg.  Those  labourers  who  go  to  England 
to  look  for  work,  usually  bring  some  food  with  them,  and  are  not  known  to  beg  as  they  go 
along  through  Ireland.” 

The  vagrants  mostly  come  from  the  inland  parts,  from  Mayo,  Leitrim  and  parts  of 
Sligo.  The  resident  beggars  here  come  from  the  outlets  of  Sligo,  but  the  strangers  from 
the  countiy. 

There  are  very  few  beggars  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars,  as  the  child  of 
16  years  of  age  will  take  wages  of  3s.  a quarter  and  diet.  By  far  the  greater  number  become 
beggars  through  the  want  of  labour,  high  rent  and  taxes.  Many  are  ruined  by  having  taken 
land  at  high  rents  during  the  war,  and  from  the  fall  of  prices ; being  unable  to  make  the 
rents,  they  lose  their  capital  and  arc  turned  out ; there  being  no  employment  they  become 
destitute. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  says,  “ though  the  people  are  poor,  they  are  not  poor  in  spirit : 
I do  not  know  one  beggar  who  begs  from  choice ; and  the  neighbourhood  will  not  let  him 
out  as  long  as  they  have  a potatoe  to  share.” 


Meal  is  very  seldom  given  to  beggars  at  this  season  of  the  year ; any  person  could  get 
plenty  of  potatoes,  “ if  they  could  walk  far,  perhaps  three  stone.”  Summer  is  the  scarce 
time,  but  they  may  get  about  a stone,  as  they  can  walk  then  further.  They  are  sometimes 
able  to  lay  by  of  their  surplus  collections  of  food,  or  else  they  would  starve,  as  they  cannot 
go  out  in  winter  often  for  a week  together. 

When  there  is  a family  of  beggars,  they  will  get  more  than  the  single  beggar ; but  not  in 
proportion  to  their  number.  Sometimes  different  members  of  the  same  family  obtain  alms 
from  the  same  person ; but  if  it  was  discovered,  they  would  get  nothing. 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  p.  p.,  says,  “ the  infirm  beggar  is  considered  an  object,  and  on 
that  account  will  get  more  than  another ; and  the  able-bodied  man  excites  sympathy,  as 
people  think  he  begs  only  through  want  of  employment ; such  a man  will  get  a dinner  or  a 
breakfast.” 

Men  are  seldom  seen  to  beg,  the  wife  and  family  beg  for  them,  and  of  course  the  children 
cannot  travel  far. 


Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  says,'  “ beggars  often  sell  their  surplus  collections  of  food,  and 
sometimes  exchange  them  for  tobacco,  but  scarcely  ever  for  spirits.  I never  saw  one  of  them 
runk,  and  I think  they  would  be  ashamed  to  be  seen  paying  for  spirits.  The  resident 
beggars  would  have  no  objection  to  be  well  dressed ; it  would  keep  nothing  from  them,  as 
people  would  know  their  poverty.  The  strange  beggars  mostly  go  out  with  the  view  of 
ringing  home  some  money  for  the  landlord  to  pay  the  rent.  The  first  visitor  the  poor  man 
as  after  returning  from  England  is  the  driver,  to  collect  the  rent.” 

The  women  who  beg  say  that  their  husbands  have  been  turned  out  of  their  land,  and  that 
ey  have  gone  to  England  or  America ; others,  that  they  cannot  get  employment,  or  are 
waY  at  work.  There  are  some  few  beggars  who  exhibit  sores  to  excite  pity.  I had  a 
quariel  with  one  of  them  who  had  a disgusting  appearance ; he  abused  me,  and  said  he 
ou  d.  turn,  and  not  be  a catholic  any  longer.  This  description  are  seldom  seen  except  at 

6 ^r'  ^ ’Callaghan  adds,  “ the  beggars  are  not  of  drunken  or  dissolute  habits, 

J a,re  *“e  Petty  thefts  of  the  parish  ever  imputed  to  them,  except  to  the  tinkers’  wives,  who 
as  to  an  They  are  very  fond  of  their  children  in  general : they  are  as  dear,  to  them 

I nev  Fifnny’  farmer>  says,  “ the  beggars  used  formerly  to  lay  by  some  money,  but  latterly 
, er  tlear  °f  them  doing  so.  I once  knew  a beggar,  about  10  years  since,  who  lodged  in 
y ouse,  and  he  gave  30/.  each  to  three  daughters.” 
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The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  says,  “the  beggars  frequently  have  large  families,  on  an 

three  children.  I never  heard  of  beggars  marrying;  they  are  never  beggars  when  ma 
“ The  strange  beysars  mostly  look  vounsr;  but  the  residents  are  all  nowl  c,,i  :„<■  , 

“•  1 did 

amongst 


The  strange  beggars  mostly  look  young;  but  the  residents  are  all  aged  and  infirm 
not  baptize  more  than  two  bastards  this  year.  There  certainly  are  not  any  bastards 


the  resident  beggars,  as  they  are  all  old ; nor  do  I think  there  are  any  even  ?n[L 

J strange  beggars.”— (Rev.  Mr.  O’ Callaghan.)  _ ^mongst  the 

Rev.  E.  Alvvard,  protestant  curate,  says,  “ I did  not  baptize  more  than  one  bastard  tl 
two  years.”  ' lese 

There  is  no  instance  known  of  a death  from  actual  starvation,  but  many  deaths  are  ca  H 
among  the  poor  from  bad  food  and  hardships. — ( All  concur .)  use“ 

- Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan  says,  “ as  far  as  I know  their  feelings,  1 think  the  labourin. 
classes  would  prefer  to  have  but  hall  enough  at  home  to  being  obliged  to  seek  for  alms  • h 
in  point  of  food,  the  labourer  could  be  better  oft"  by  begging,  if  so  many  did  not  go  out 
(AU  concur.) 

“ I do  not  think  the  habits  of  vagrants  seem  to  have  any  bad  effects  on  the  morals  exce 
that  the  children  are  as  well  brought  up  or  educated  as  others  are.” — (Rev.  Mr.  O’ ('allaqhan) 

“ I have  often  asked  able-bodied  men  why  they  did  not  work ; and  their  invariable  answer 
is,  they  are  willing  to  work  if  they  could  get  employment.” — (Rev.  Mr.  O' Callaghan  ) 

The  beggars  are  never  refused  a night’s  lodging,  when  there  is  any  accommodation  for 
them.  Mr.  P.  Fenny,  farmer,  says,  “ there  is  no  turning  them  out  in  this  country.  The 
farmers  give  a great  deal  of  straw ; two  loads  does  not  save  me  in  the  year.  We  give  them 
potatoes  and  sometimes  milk  ; but  it  is  seldom  the  fanners  can  give  them  milk,  except  the 
butter-milk,  in  summer;  and  we  do  not  eat  meal  ourselves,  as  all  the  oats  goes* to  the ^land- 
lord. Money  is  very  scarce  with  the  farmers ; I believe  the  beggars  would  rather  get  it  than 
food.” 

Rev.  Mr.  O’Callaghan,  p.  p.,  says,  “ there  is  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  daily  given  to 
the  beggars  ; it  is  generally  according  to  the  number  and  necessity  of  the  applicants.  In  the 
harvest  season  the  quantity  depends  on  the  hour  of  the  day  at  which  the  be<'->ars  call  • if  in 
the  morning,  when  potatoes  are  dug  for  breakfast,  they  will  get  them,  or°at  dinner-time- 
but  when  there  are  not  potatoes  in  the  house,  they  will-  not  often  take  the  trouble  to  go  and 
dig  them.  Very  many  of  the  farmers  give  away  as  many  as  would  keep  an  additional  labourer. 
In  many  houses  they  get  in  potatoes  for  the  beggars  in  the  morning ; no  fixed  quantity,  but 
not  to  let  themselves  run  out.” 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  most  disproportionately  on  the  farmers  and  working  class;  and 
even  the  labourer,  who  purchases  a few  stone  of  potatoes  from  his  day’s  hire  (and  who  is  him- 
self nearly  as  great  an  object  of  charity  as  the  person  he  relieves)  will  give  alms,  even  more 
in  proportion  than  the  farmers. 

“ The  feeling  of  charity  is  so  strong  amongst  the  farmers  and  working  classes,  that  if  they 
had  but  one  potatoe,  they  will  share  it  with  the  beggar,  and  will  not  see  a fellow  creature 
hungry.” 

The  shopkeepers  and  farmers  would  certainly  prefer  the  present  mode  of  giving  alms  to 
paying  a regular  sum  in  the  shape  of  a tax:  1st,  because  .they  do  not  feel  what  they  give; 
2dly,  because  to  give  money,  their  provisions  must  be  sold,  sent  to  market,  See.  at  expense; 
8dly,  they  think  the  cost  of  collecting  and  administering  such  a tax,  would  very  much 
increase  it ; 4th!y,  many  heartburnings  would  arise  in  the  collection ; and  their  burdens  are 
so  great  they  could  not  undertake  any  additional  ones.  All  the  farmers  declare  that  they  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  their  rents  this  year,  the  prices  are  so  low. 

The  motives  which  induce  most  people  to  give  alms,  are  a strong  religious  and  charitable 
feeling ; a dread  that  the  applicant  is  in  want,  and  a hope  of  a reward  from  the  Almighty  for 
their  charity. 

M.  Fenny,  labourer,  says,  “ I would  not  give  alms  unless  a person  who  I was  sure  was 
in  want;  and  if  there  was  a house  of  industry,  many  beggars  would  be  sent  there,  as  it  is 
the  case  in  Sligo,  where  there  is  such  a house  ; but  many  persons  would  relieve  them  still  at 
the  door.  The  beggars  never  curse  people,  as  if  they  do,  they  certainly  would  get  nothing. 

reJused  for  not  asking  in  a becoming  manner,  and  in  the  name  of  God.” 
the  habits  of  vagrants  are  not  considered  to  be  immoral.  Many  who  give  them  lodgings 
say  , y would  have  no  objection  to  allow  their  children  to  associate  with  them,  as  they  are 
mostly  milder  than  ourselves ; and  when  they  go  out  to . beg,  understand  they  will  get 
nothmgbut  for  the  love  of  God  and  their  own  necessities.” 

lne  children  of  beggars  generally  return  to  industry;  they  themselves  do  not.  When  they 
become  old  and  mfirm,  they  return  to  their  own  parishes  and  die  in  the  house  of  some  neigh- 
°Bf'  ^'e  'Yves  anc*  children  of  labourers  seldom  beg  more  than  three  months  in  I lie  yeas, 
e people  would  be  anxious  to  have  strange  beggars  kept  out  of  the  parish,  but  not  by 
violent  means ; and  a law  to  punish  for  vagrancy,  without  a piovision  for  beggars,  would  be 
considered  inhuman ; as  one  man  said,  “ flesh  and  blood  could  not  bear  it.”  Another  man 
said,  you  cannot  get  in  the  parish  six  men  to  give  information,  so  as  to  have  them  put  m 
stocks  ; but  this  dislike  to  give  information  would  he  removed  if  a movision  were  made  tor 
beggars. 


Iliere  is  one  house  of  industry  at  Sligo,  but  it  is  not  large  enough  for  even  half  the  town 
beggars.  s ® 

• i i Fenny,  farmer,  says,  “ the  beggars  would  be  willing  enough  to  go  into  a house  of 
industry ; if  you  feed  them  well  you  will  soon  have  large  barracks.  A man  this  year  otterea 
me  to  work  for  Ins  diet  and  clothing.  A man  with  constant  work  at  6 d.  per  day  would  noi 
go  m ; but  half  the  labouring  class,  or  less,  if  kept  constantly  at  work  would  do  all  the  wore 
that  is  to  be  done  in  the  parish.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Grove,  rector,  j.  r. — Dr.  Homan,  dispensary  surgeon. Hyleas,  esq.  j.  p. — 

James  Magee,  parish  clerk  and  farmer. — John  Mullowney,  blacksmith. — John  Tenpenny, 
fanner.— Rev. -White,  parish  priest,  & c.  &c. 

There  was  a diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish ; one  man  said 
150  and  another,  “ I think  there  are  more  than  480.”  It  was  explained,  that  the  smaller  num- 
ber was  about  the  estimate  of  the  resident  beggars,  and  the  number  of  the  strangers  who  at 
some  seasons  come  into  the  parish,  may  be  about  the  greater. 

There  is  scarcely  any  change  to  be  seen  as  to  the  numbers  of  late  years;  they  continue 
about  the  same,  and  depend  entirely  on  the  plenty  or  scarcity  of  provisions. 

During  the  last  two  years  there  has  not  been  an  increase,  as  potatoes  have  been  plenty, 
but  there  is  some  dread  for  the  next,  as  in  many  places  the  crop  has  failed. 

The  periods  of  the  year  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  common,  are  June  and  July,  owing 
then  to  the  want  of  employment  and  the  dearness  of  provisions,  or  rather  because  the  winter 
stock  of  potatoes  is  then  run  out,  and  the  labouring  men  who  have  then  no  employment 
cannot  purchase  any  kind  of  food,  and  must  send  their  wives  and  children  at  last  to  beg 
for  their  support  until  employment  begins  again  in  harvest,  and  the  new  potatoes  come  in  ; 
it  is  said  too,  that  many  infirm  persons  come  into  this  parish  (which  borders  on  the  sea)  in 
summer  for  the  purpose  of  sea-bathing,  and  support  themselves  by  begging.  These  vagrants 
are  in  general  strangers,  as  those  who  are  so  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  begging,  leave  their 
own  parish,  there  being  a strong  feeling  of  shame  at  begging  where  they  are  known  ; they 
chiefly  consist  of  women,  children  and  old  men,  and  are  mostly  in  families. 

The  reason  of  the  much  greater  number  of  women  than  men  is,  that  the  men  go  to  Eng- 
land to  look  for  work,  and  the  families  beg  till  their  return ; but  able-bodied  men  very 
seldom  beg  themselves,  “ they  would  get  very  little.”  It  is  not  a general  custom  that 
labourers  who  have  employment  should  send  their  families  to  beg,  but  some  do,  particularly 
those  who  live  in  the  mountains ; but  it  is  very  general  for  cottiers  to  plant  their  potatoes 
and  go  to  England ; some  take  their  families  with  them  to  beg  while  they  are  employed,  but 
the  greater  number  leave  them  to  beg  in  the  neighbouring  country  till  their  return. 

The  most  wretched  part  of  the  community  are  certainly  the  weavers ; for  since  the  decline 
of  the  linen  trade  they  do  farm  work ; but  being  in  general  rendered  unfit  for  out-door  work 
by  their  trade,  and  while  there  are  so  many  stronger  men  seeking  for  employment  they  get 
scarcely  any  thing  to  do ; their  families  most  frequently  beg. 

Very  frequently  the  small  farmers,  when  advanced  in  age,  transfer  their  holdings  to  their 
sons  “ in  order  that  they  may  get  wives  and  fortunes,”  and  in  many  cases  go  to  beg,  but  not 
always. 

The  mountainous  districts  are  those  that  produce  the  greatest  number  of  beggars,  because 
when  estates  are  “ cleared”  of  the  small  tenantry  they  mostly  get  settlements  among  the 
mountains,  from  whence  they  are  driven  every  summer  to  beg,  as  the  ground  will  not  produce 
enough  for  their  support  during  the  entire  year. 

The  great  majority  of  the  beggars  are  persons  who  have  earned  their  own  subsistence,  and 
were  driven  out  to  beg  by  absolute  necessity,  which  is  caused  chiefly  by  want  of  employment. 
The  farmers  employ  as  few  as  they  can,  as  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  labour,  rents  are  so 
high  and  prices  so  very  low.  John  Mullowney  said,  “ I know  farmers  who  used  to  employ 
many  people  who  now  do  the  work  themselves.” 

It  is  believed  that  not  one  adopts  a vagrant  life  through  idleness,  “ which,”  John  Mullowney 
said,  I think  it  is  most  wonderful,  for  the  most  industrious  people  are  the  most  wretched, 
because  5 d.  or  6 d.  a day  will  not  support  five  or  six  children.” 

An  able-bodied  woman  may  get  at  some  seasons  about  two  stone  in  a day.  At  this  season, 
when  they  are  just  dug,  a single  woman  could  get  much  more  than  she  could  consume,  par- 
ticularly as  there  are  but  few  beggars  now. 

The  beggars  are  most  numerous  in  the  beginning  of  summer,  the  very  season  at  which  the 
farmers  can  least  afford  to  relieve  them. 

If  a family  of  six  or  seven  came  to  the  door  there  would  be  something  more  given  than 
would  be  to  an  individual,  but  not  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  number ; for  instance,  a woman 
with  six  children  may,  perhaps,  get  twice  as  much  as  a single  one ; different  members  of  the 
same  family  apply  to  the  same  persons,  but  this  is  rarely  done,  except  in  scarce  seasons. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  not  get  as  much  from  each  person  as  an  infirm  one ; but  he 
COuld  travel  farther.  “ Such  a man  could  not  live  by  begging  alone;  if  he  was  hungry  he 
W°-U7L  somet^ng  to  eat,  but  no  more.” 

When  beggars  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption  they  sell  it, 
and  procure  tobacco,  snuff,  and  very  frequently  soap  to  wash  their  clothes  with ; they  have  no 
objection  to  wearing  good  clothes,  nor  would  such  be  an  obstacle  to  relief)  as  it  would  be 
ought  such  persons  begged  only  from  absolute  necessity. 

Beggars  are  not  supposed  to  save  any  thing  in  summer ; their  object  is  to  spare  their 
potato  gardens  for  their  support  in  winter. 

the  pleas  under  which  they  beg  are, — the  men  say,  that  they  cannot  get  work;  the 
women,  that  their  husbands  are  dead,  or  away  in  England  at  work.  Rags,  filth  and  such 
eceptive  means  of  exciting  pity,  are  used  at  times  by  the  “ trading  beggars,’  but  never  by 
strangers,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous ; and  there  is  no  such  thing  known  now 
as  producing  sores  for  the  purpose  of  exhibiting  them. 

, strangers  cannot  he  better  clad  than  thev  are,  and  would  not  object  to  be  so.  “ Sure, 
oo served  a witness,  “ a person  would  not  beg  if  he  could  dress  himself  well.” 

°-5..  - 3 y 2 *n 
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Vagrancy.  In  many  cases  the  “ trading  beggars”  are  dissolute,  but  the  strangers  in  general  are 
Beggars  are  never  concerned  in  outrages ; they  are  not  capable,  even  if  willing  of  commit!' 

Connaught.  such  crimes : there  are  some  thefts  chargeable  to  them,  but  not  many.  ° tm§ 

County  Sligo.  The  women  in  general  treat  their  children  very  kindly,  and  seem  as  attached  to  them 
. , . any  class. 

Vagrants  have  in  general  large  families,  as  they  do  not  go  to  beg  until  they  find  the, 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq.  cannot  support  the  family  by  any  other  means ; and  therefore  they  are  very  seldom  bevtrar 

when  married.  eo 

Par.  Kilmacshalgan.  There  have  not  been  cases  of  absolute  starvation  of  late  years,  but  many  lives  are  certainl 
Bar.  Tyreragkr.  shortened  by  bad  food  and  want  of  covering,  particularly  at  night.  Many  families  have  but 
— — ■ ' a coarse  sheet  as  a bed  covering  for  the  whole. 

In  comparing  the  states  of  the  beggar  and  labourer  together,  Mr.  Hyleas  thought  “ a man 
could  live  better  by  begging and  some  of  the  farmers  said,  “ the  beggars  are  better  off  than 
many  who  are  endeavouring  to  keep  the  house  over  them.” 

Very  little  is  ever  known  by  those  who  give,  of  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  relieve  • 
“ they  scarcely  ever  ask  any  questions.’  ’ 

This  indiscriminate  charity  is  not  found  in  practice  injurious  to  the  morals,  as  those  vagrants 
are  mostly  well-conducted  people ; “ they  pray  for  those  who  relieve  them,  and  if  they  did 
curse,  the  people  would  admonish  them  and  refuse  to  lodge  them  again.”  No  attempt  is  ever 
made  to  ascertain  what  a beggar  has  already  got  within  the  day.  When  potatoes  are  plenty 
they  gather  no  more  than  they  can  consume,  as  very  little  money  can  be  had  for  them  then’ 
and  alms,  a man  said,  would  be  given  to  an  utter  stranger,  “ in  the  honour  of  God.”  ’ 

Lodging  is  very  commonly  given  to  vagrants,  as  a man  said,  “ in  every  house but  any 
kind  of  clothing  is  very' seldom  given,  and  the  food  given  is  potatoes,  never  meal.  “The 
farmers  do  not  use  it  themselves they  give  milk  in  summer  and  never  give  money,  which 
beggars  never  expect  to  get. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity,  of  food  to  be  given  every  day ; that  entirely  depends  on 
the  number  of  the  beggars,  and  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  to  be  given  to  each ; there  are  some 
few  supported  by  certain  families,  but  very  few. 

Some  of  the  farmers  give  in  charity  more  than  would  feed  an  additional  labourer,  but  it  is 
not  the  custom  to  plant  any  ground  with  potatoes  specially  to  be  so  given  away. 

The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  farmers,  and  even  the  poor  and 
working  classes  give  as  much  as  they  can  possibly  spare,  and  often  give  some  what  they 
want  for  themselves.  Mr.  Hyleas  said,  “ I think  the  poor  give  twice  as  much  as  the  rich 
in  fact,  the  poor  support  the  poor.”  The  system  of  charity  is  so  universal  and  extensive, 
that  the  farmers  declared  that  the  very  poorest,  and  even  those  who  had  been  out  of  their 
provisions,  and  were  obliged  to  get  some  on  credit,  are  willing  to  share  with  the  more 
destitute. 

A farmer  of  1 0 acres  would  at  some  seasons  give  perhaps  a stone,  but  at  others  may  not 
be  called  on  for  weeks. 

The  farmers  would  much  prefer  the  present  mode  of  giving  relief  to  paying  a fixed  sum, 
as  now  they  do  not  feel  what  they  give,  and  would  not  at  all  wish  to  have  any  compulsory 
.tax  imposed ; in  the  present  mode,  each  can  give  as  much  as  he  pleases,  and  as  one  man 
said,  “ if  the  beggar  comes  to  my  door,  I can  stint  myself  and  give  to  him.” 

The  principal  feeling  with  which  relief  is  given  is  a religious  one,  the  wish  to  assist  the 
destitute,  but  the  chief  object  is,  “ the  honour  of  God;”  they  think  they  have  done 
their  “ duty”  when  they  have  given  charity  with  that  object;  one  man  said,  “ I would 
give  to  a beggar  for  the  honour  of  God,  even  though  I knew  he  was  not  in  want,  and 
I did  not  care  if  he  threw  it  away,  for  any  thing  given  to  God  is  never  lost.” — (John 
Mullowney.) 

If  an  institution  was  established  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  some  would  tell  the  beggars 
to  go  there,  but  many  would  give  to  them  still. 

With  regard  to  any  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  it  was  said,  “ they  do  not  like  to  be 
cursed  by  them  ; but  beggars  do  not  curse,  as  they  know  that  when  refused,  it  is  because 
the  person  cannot  give.” 

It  is  not  thought  that  any  bad  effects  arise  from  the  constant  intercourse  of  the  beggars 
with  the  lower  orders  of  the  people;  diseases  may  at  times  be  spread  by  the  habit  of  giving 
them  lodging  in  every  house,  but  instances  are  very  seldom  known ; and  they  do  not  consider 
that  any  injury  arises  to  morality,  as  the  beggars  are  always  well  conducted,  and  are 
obliged  to  put  on  a show  at  least  of  religion  before  the  people,  who  would  not  tolerate  bad 
characters. 

It  is  by  no  means  the  custom,  with  the  vast  majority  of  the  vagrants,  to  beg'  the  whole 
year ; they  only  beg  during  the  summer  and  return  to  their  houses  in  winter,  to  live  on  their 
stock  of  potatoes ; and  formerly  no  grown-up  children  were  ever  seen  begging,  as  when 
able  to  do  any  thing,  they  invariably  went  to  the  farmers  to  work  for  their  support ; but  now 
many  young  persons  do  beg,  as  the  farmers  are  become  so  poor,  they  cannot  afford  to  mam- 
tain  them. 

There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  here  for  vagrancy,  and  the  feeling  of  those  who  g've 
relief  would  be  very  much  opposed  to  any  punishment  for  what  they  consider  misfortune, 

* not  fault ; they  said  themselves,  “ we  would  consider  it  too  cruel  to  prevent  begging,  as 
they  have  no  other  mode  of  life.” 

They  would  not  assist  such  a law  in  any  way,  and  would  much  rather  prevent  its  opera 
.tion,  which  would  not  have  the  slightest  chance  of  being  efficacious.  . t,  e 

The  repugnance  to  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute,  would  be  removed  n ^ 
funds  for  its  support  came  in  no  way  from  the  people  themselves,  but  they  ^rea^s^jtion 
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institution  very  much,  lest  whatever  the  law  may  be,  the  tax  for  it  would  in  some  way  be 
nut  bv  the  landlords  on  the  land. 

v There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  nearer  than  Sligo ; if  there  was  one  in  the 
■gh  a o-reat  many  of  even  the  landholders  would  go  in  at  some  seasons  of  the  year,  and 
great  numbers  would  send  their  families  in  during  the  scarce  time  of  summer. 


Connaught. 
County  Sligo. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Jlev.  M.  Armstrong. — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Burke,  roman-catholic  bishop  of  Elphin.— Rev.  J.  Dunle- 
vie,  parish  priest. — R.  Feenery,  labourer.— John  Harte,  shopkeeper — Frank  Kbhk.it, 
labourer.— James  Kenny,  esq.,  m.  d.  dispensary. — John  Martin,  esq.,  ar.  p. — James  Rafferty, 
labourer.— William  Stopford,  farmer. 

In  the  town  there  are  more  than  100  beggars,  estimating  by  the  applications  for  admittance 
into  the  Mendicity;  there  are  about  GO  in  the  Mendicity;  it  could  not  maintain  more.  In 
the  country  50  families  are  frequently  seen  begging  in  one  day. 

Vagrancy  is  increasing  as  there  is  less  employed,  because  in  the  country  the  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  employ  any  one  from  want  of  capital,  and  will  over-work  themselves  to 
avoid  it.  In  the  town  there  is  less  employment,  because  there  is  a stagnation  of  trade. 
The  periods  at  which  vagrancy  arc  most  common  are  July  and  August,  because  these 
being  the  dead  season  of  the  year,  many  strangers  come  ill  who  are  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  labourers  who  have  gone  to  England  or  Scotland  to  seek  for  work.  The  town 
beg<rars  are  natives,  but  in  the  country  they  are  strangers,  as  they  are  ashamed  to  beg  in 
their  neighbourhood.  It  is  common  for  people  in  the  town  to  go  four  or  five  miles  into 
the  country  to  beg,  and  they  are  principally  composed  of  old  and  infirm  men,  women  and 
children  of  every  age;  “ but  able-bodied  men,”  Mr.  Martin,  j.  p.  says,  “ veiy  seldom 
beg.”  The  wife  and  children  of  labourers  beg,  and  the  labourer  himself  frequently 
accompanies  them,  taking  with  him  his  spade,  See.,  and  works  if  employment  can  he  had, 
if  not,  he  depends  upon  his  wife’s  “ gatherings;”  this  commonly  the  custom;  cottier 
tenants  almost  invariably  go  into  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  unknown  for  the 
purpose  of  begging,  there  being  the  strongest  repugnance  to  seek  at  first  for  charity  where 
they  are  known.  Small  farmers  frequently  at  an  advanced  age  transfer  their  land  to  their 
children  and  adopt  a vagrant’s  life.  Mr.  Martin,  j.  p.  said,  “ I knew  instances  of  the 
father’s  having  given  up  his  lands  to  his  son,  who  then  refused  to  support  him,  though  able, 
but  through  my  influence  did  so.  Poverty  has  always  something  to  do  with  the  refusal, 
and  there  are  thousands  who  would  share  their  last  potatoe  with  their  parents  rather  than 
let  them  have  the  name  of  beggars.”  The  regular  beggars  belong  to  the  towns ; such  are 
very  seldom  met  with  in  the  country ; the  strangers  all  belong  to  the  country ; there  are 
but  few  vagrants  children  of  beggars;  some  may,  but  they  are  by  no  means  numerous,  as 
grown-up  children  are  scarcely  ever  sent  to  beg.  “I  never,”  said  Mr.  Martin,  m.p., 
“ saw  a child  able  to  work  with  a beggar  ; at  some  seasons  500  children  may  be  seen  gather- 
ing shell  fish  to  sell  or  live  on.”  The  majority  of  beggars  are  those  who  formerly  earned 
their  own  subsistence,  and  have  through  misfortune  been  reduced  to  begging;  very  few  (if 
any)  of  the  strangers  beg  through  choice,  but  after  a time  the  habit  may  become  strong, 
though  in  the  beginning  all  would  work  if  they  could  obtain  employment.  The  quantity  of 
potatoes  or  meal  daily  obtained  by  a woman  and  her  children  may  be  about  two  stone ; but 
men  rarely  beg,  except  when  labouring  under  some  disease  that  may  excite  pity.  “ A single 
woman,  able-bodied,  by  exerting  herself  for  some  hours  during  the  day,  may  obtain  some- 
what more  food  than  she  could  consume ; during  the  potato-digging  season  a beggar  is 
never  refused  a basket  of  potatoes  by  any  person,”  said  William  Young. 

Very  little  is  to  be  obtained  by  beggars  in  town  from  passengers  in  coaches,  cars,  &c. ; 
very  little  too  can  be  had  on  Sundays  at  the  chapel  or  church  doors,  as,  since  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Mendicity,  beggars  have  been  prevented  from  begging  at  such  places.  Should 
a family  0f  beggars,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  three  or  four  children,  apply  for 
relief,  the  quantity  of  food  given  would  be  increased,  but  not  in  proportion  to  the  number 
of  applicants.  An  able-bodied  man,  accompanied  by  children,  seldom  gets  much,  but  if 
accompanied  by  them  always  gets  a larger  portion,  as  those  to  whom  application  is  made 
always  imagine,  in  the  latter  case,  that  necessity  alone  urges  him  to  beg.  Different  meiu- 
°f  a family  apply  frequently  to  the  same  persons  for  relief,  and  with  success. 
Every  shift,”  said  one',  “ to  get  through  life.”  An  infirm  man  is  always  sure  of  receiving 
more  than  an  able-bodied  person.  A man  without  children  will  get  very  little ; if  accom- 
panied by  children  he  can  travel  but  little.  A single  woman,  able-bodied,  can  undoubtedly 
get  more  than  if  she  had  children,  beinc  able  to  travel  much  further  without  them  than 
with  them. 

■ 611  — SS*18  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption,  they  often 

sell,  but  mostly  exchange  it  for  tobacco,  of  which  they  are  veiy  fond,  often  declaring  thev 
would  prefer  it  to  food;  their  petition  to  gentlemen  is  mostly  “for  money  for  tobacco.” 
rney.have  no  objection  to.  being  well  clad,  because  that  it  may  prevent  their  obtaining 
c larity-  One  man  said,  “ it  is  the  spirit  of  them  to  put  clothes  on  them  if  they  can.”  Good 
clothes  are  no  obstacle  to  their  being  relieved.  There  is  a woman  in  this  parish  who  is 
ways  relieved,  because  she  is  clean  and  well  dressed. 

some  of  the  wandering -beggars  are  supposed  to  lay  up  something  from  their  savings,  but, 
Sa^’  “ ;t  must  be  little,  as  they  can  scarcely  save  enough  on  Saturday  for 
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The  men  mostly  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  cannot  get  work,  or  are  ill  or  th 
disabled.  The  women  say,  their  husbands  are  dead,  or  away  at  work  in  a d'istant 
the  country,  or  in  England.  Rags,  dirt,  and  such  appearances,  are  not  fostered 
purpose  of exciting  pity ; “ it  is  not  at  all  necessary,  as  their  own  appearance  bespeak  th' 


Examinations  taker,  by  misery-’’  Vagrants,  of  that  class  called  fair  beggars,  who  attend  fairs  and  such  places 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq.  supposed  to  exhibit  at  times  pretended  sores,  but  not  to  produce  them  in  reality  r a farm'' 

A.  man  was  tried 


.Tames  O'Flynn,  Esq. 


' Town  of  Sligo- 
Bar.  Carbery. 


‘ They  mostly  look  strong  and  healthy,  and 


said,  “ there  is  too  much  of  that;  every  man  that  lias  a sore  shows  it.”  A n. 
some  time  since  at  the  sessions  of  Sligo,  for  exhibiting-  a pretended  sore ; but  Rev'  M \ 
strong  said,  “ it  is  not  near  so  common  now  as  formerly  it  was.”  Beggars  have  n^t h"*' 
known  to  refuse  to  have  their  sores  cured,  but  has  frequently  refused  to  go  into  h > f 
~ not  lest  they  may  lose  the  advantage  of  exhibiting  them,  but  because  they  are  afraid  of  th  • 
limbs  being  amputated.  ' tneir 

These  exhibitions  of  their  sores  are  sometimes  at  fairs  very  disgusting,  but  not  frequent] 
now,  as  the  police  prevent  them.  ^ “ ni v 

Some  of  the  regular  beggars  are  drunkards ; none  other  can  afford  it.  T Taite 
“ I often  see  them  come  to  my  next  neighbour’s  (who  sells  spirits)  to  drink.”  sa^s' 

There  are  some  thefts  chargeable  to  them,  but  to  no  extent,  and  they  never  are  consider*) 
in  distress.  erea 

The  women  treat  their  children  very  kindly, 
many  of  them  are  kept  clean  and  well  dressed.’ 

The  beggars  often  share  with  each  other.  One  man  said,  “ I am  sure  they  do  • thev  are 
more  disposed  to  feel  for  poverty  than  other  classes.”  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlevie  did  not  recollect 
instances  of  beggars  hoarding  up  money,  but  two  instances  were  mentioned ; one  of  a man 
called"  Blind  Cavaugh,”  who,  about  two  years  ago,  gave  a woman  ten  sovereigns  to  live 
with  him  as  his  wife.  Having  lost  his  sight,  lie  has  no  resource  but  be°gino-  and  seldom 
leaves  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  town. 

Another  well-known  mendicant,  with  a wooden  leg,  who  begs  constantly  on  Ballinode 
Hill  (within  half  a mile  of  the  town),  not  long  since  gave  his  daughter,  on  her  marriage  two 
cows  and  two  acres  of  land,  and  to  his  son,  on  the  same  occasion,  one  cow  and  one  acre  of 
land  ; his  wife  lives  with  him,  and  he  has  been  a confirmed  beggar  for  many  years. 

With  regard  to  borrowing  children  for  the  purpose  of  begging,  it  was  said  that  there  is 
no  certainty  upon  it;  but  it  is  supposed,  that  when  two  women  have  each  two  children  one 
will  go  out  one  day  with  the  four,  and  the  other  the  next. 

Beggars  have  in  general  four  or  five  children  each  with  them,  but  they  are  never  beggars 
when  married;  they  never  begin  housekeeping  with  the  prospect  of  begging;  they  think  that 
when  mamed  they  will  be  well  off.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  very  small, 
xiev.  Mr.  Dunlevie  says,  “ it  is  very  small  in  any  class.” 

Cases  are  not  now  known ; but  D.  Kenney  says,  “ I know  that  lives  are  very  often 
shortened,  by  the  insufficiency  and  bad  quality  of  their  food  and  hardships.  In  1822, 1 often 
attended  people  who  were  so  weak  from  abstinence,  that  when  food  was  given,  it  ivas  mare 
an  injury  than  otherwise,  as  their  stomachs  could  not  bear  it.” 

An  able-bodied  man,  without  children,  would  get  very  little  by  begging;  but  considering 
the  great  want  of  employment  there  is,  it  is  agreed  to  unanimously,  that  a woman  with  two 
children ^ could  support  her  husband  better  by  begging,  than  he  could  support  her  by  his 
^ °Ur\  T?  ,are  instances  of  men  going  with  their  wives  and  seeking  for  work,  but 
w len  they  find  that  she  can  get  a sufficiency  for  their  support,  they  neglect  to  look  for 


mploym 

Those  who  give  in  general  know  nothing  of  those  whom  they  relieve ; they  are  mostly 
strangers,  and  the  people  did  not  consider  this  indiscriminate  charity  had  any  bad  effect  on 
public  morals. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  those  vagrants  are  persons  who  prefer  that  wandering  life  to  one  of 
labour  ; but  when  once  they  begin  to  beg,  and  lose  this  shame,  the  habit  grows  strong 
wi  1 em.  they  have  been  known  at  times  to  refuse  work  when  offered  to  them,  but 
such  persons  say  they  are  prevented  by  some  bodily  injury. 

lere  seems  to  be  no  caution  against  impositions ; no  attempt  is  ever  made  to  ascertain 
ow  much  a beggar  may  have  got  that  day  already,  “ indeed  it  is  impossible  to  know,  for 
*enK  • Va  stone  ?r  more  of  potatoes  they  put  them  to  hide  somewhere  and  go  on; 
backs”n°  ^ “0me  at  niSht>  kut  cannot  carry  much,  as  they  mostly  have  children  on  their 

Lodging  is  very  commonly  given  to  beggars,  in  the  country  particularly  it  will  not  be 
refused  at  any  cabin,  and  many  who  beg  in  the  town  go  into  the  country  to  sleep  every 
nignt.  me  food  given  is  always  potatoes;  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  use  meal  themselves,, 
me  oats  are  sold  to  “ make  up”  the  rent,  and  they  live  on  potatoes  alone  ; they  never  give 
ney>  eggai’s  would  not  in  general  prefer  it,  but  they  beg  for  some  “ for  tobacco.” 

There  is  no  limit  fixed  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  daily,  it  depends  entirely  on  the 
number  of  those  who  call,  nor  is  there  any  fixed  quantity  to  be  given  to  each ; about  a stone 
oi  a stone  and  half  of  potatoes.  There  are  some  few  who  are  mainly  supported  by  certain 
families,  but  very  few.  , 

The  chief  burden  of  supporting  the  beggars  in  the  country  falls  on  the  small  landholders* 
ol  four  or  five  acres.  The  majority  of  the  farmers  hold  less  than.  10,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
but  the  poor  ana  working  classes  give,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  much  more  than  the 
rich,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlevie  said,  “ from  the  little  they  have  they  always  give.  The 
beggar  cannot  save  much;  they  may  get  more  one  day  and  less  another,  but  there  is  very 
little  to  spare  at  the  end  of  the  week.” 

A farmer 
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A farmer  of  10  acres  in  the  summer  season  may  give  away  (one  day  with  another)  one 
tone  a day  but  at  other  seasons  weeks  may  elapse  without  a beggar  calling ; the  shop- 
? iii  town  give  very  little  at  their  doors  now;  all  subscribe  to  the  mendicity.  The 
fanners  would  much  rather  give  the  beggars  food,  as  they  do  at  present,  than  pay  even  less 
in  a round  sum  for  the  same  purpose ; but  the  shop-keepers  do  readily  subscribe  to  the 
mendicity  and  consider  it  a great  advantage  to  their  trade,  as  the  beggars  are  kept  out  of 
the  streets.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlevie  says,  “ some  reflecting  men  may  prefer  to  pay  a round 
sum  but  the  majority  of  the  farmers  even  if  an  institution  was  established,  would  still  give 
to  the  beggars  at  their  doors,  and  would  therefore  consider  it  of  no  advantage  to  them.” 

The  feeiino-  with  which  relief  is  given  is  purely  religious.  Those  persons  are  in  the  habit 
of  prayino-  for  those  by  whom  they  are  relieved,  and"  the  people  have  a kind  of  dread  of  ' 
u puttino-'a  beggar  empty  from  their  door.”  They  also  expect  to  be  rewarded  for  their 
charity  hereafter ; the  people  would  not  consider  themselves  bound  to  give  to  a person  they 
did  not  think  in  want.  Rev.  Mr.  Dunlevie  says,  “ if  an  institution  was  established  many 
would  oive  still  to  beggars  at  their  door,  but  if  they  paid  for  the  support  of  it  themselves 
t],ey  would  soon  tell  them  to  go  there,  and  would  consider  their  charity  properly  disposed 
of.”  Charity  is  not  given  through  fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  there  is  no  such  fear,  but  it  is 
not  general ; “ people  would  not  wish  to  have  their  curse.”  Diseases  are  often  spread 
through  the  country  by  the  custom  of  giving  lodging  to  beggars ; the  cholera  was  almost 
invariably  introduced  by  beggars. 

There  was  a great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes 
were  injured  by  this  association  with  vagrants ; the  general  opinion  was  that  they  were  not, 
because  these  were  in  general  moral  and  religious  people  who  were  driven  to  that  mode  of 
life  by  necessity,  and  who  abandoned  it  as  soon  as  they  were  able.  William  Stopford  said, 
the  beggars  and  those  with  whom  they  lodge  are  add'icted  to  cursing  and  swearing,  but 
he  coukl  not  say  it  was  owing  to  the  evil  habits  and  example  of  the  beggars. 

The  old  people  when  they  become  long  inured  to  begging,  seldom  endeavour  to  live  by 
any  other  means,  but  the  young  ones  frequently  do,  and  the  children  invariably  quit  it  as 
soon  as  able  to  work.  . 

There  is  no  punishment  here  for  begging,  and  the  opinion  of  those  who  give  relief  would 
be  most  strongly  against  it.  The  magistrates  did  not  think  they  could  justly  punish  for 
begging  until  they  had  provided  a place  for  the  beggars.  Since  the  establishment  of  the 
mendicity  they  had  persons  to  clear  the  streets,  and  for  a time  had  succeeded  in  preventing 
that  begging;  but  it  has  grown  up  again,  as  the  funds  of  the  institution  are  limited,  and 
will  not  admit  of  any  more  being  taken  in. 

There  is  a Mendicity  Institution  in  the  town  but  not  sufficiently  extensive ; its  annual 
income  during  the  late  two  years  did  not  amount  to  250  Z.  collected  chiefly  by  charity  ser- 
mons at  the  places  of  worship  of  all  denominations.  The  number  of  persons  relieved  by  it 
at  present  is  51,  30  of  whom  go  begging  in  the  house.  There  is  an  unwillingness  to  go 
into  this  establishment,  but  it  may  be  owing  to  the  way  in  which  the  inmates  are  supported; 
they  get  each  three  pounds  and  a half  of  potatoes  twice  in  the  day,  and  half  a pint  of  but- 
termilk at  each  meal.  * Dr.  Kenny  did  not  consider  this  sufficient.  On  Sundays  they  get 
a breakfast  of  “ stirabout,”  and  at  times  soup  or  meat  when  any  may  he  sent  in  by  the 
market  jury.  They  are  all  infirm  men  and  women,  and  are  able  to  do  very  little  work  of 
any  kind ; some  few  of  the  women  spin,  and  are  allowed  to  have  what  they  can  earn  to  buy 
tobacco  and  snuff;  but  the  men  are  all  so  infirm  that  when  ,a  short  time  since  the  committee 
had  contracted  for  sweeping  the  streets,  they  were  obliged  to  hire  four  men  to  do  it.  The 
clerk  of  the  house  said,  there  is  a reluctance  to  go  in,  they  prefer  stout  begging,  but  if 
punished  for  it  many  would  crowd  into  the  establishment;  some  who  were  reluctant  to  enter 
became  well  content  with  it  afterwards.  He  thinks  that  300/.  a year  would  enable  them  to 
take  in  all  their  own  poor. 


Persojis  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  George  Dawson,  impropriate  curate  of  Agliade,  and  vicar  of  Baffin. — Rev.  Mr.  Kinsf.la, 
f.  r.,  of  Ballin. — Mr.  Michael  Lenon,  miller  and  farmer. — Mr.  Thomas  Iomlinson,  farmer. 

The  number  of  beggars  in  this  parish  is  about  20, .and  no  accession  to  that  class  has 
been  recently  observed. 

The  scarcity  of  provisions  which  there  is  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  previous 
to  the  harvest,  is  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  their  wanderings.  Amongst  the 
number  of  vagrants  above  indicated,  there  are  but  three  males ; the  remainder  are  females, 
for  the  most  part  of  from  '40  to  70  years  of  age,  who  having  been  left  widows  and  finding  it 
impossible  to  procure  employment,  have  recourse  to  this  mode  of  life  and  take  their  children 
in  general  with  them ; nearly  one-half  of  them  are  infirm  through  old  age ; but  Mr.  Tom- 
linson “ knows  three  or  four  stout  women  of  this  class  who  are  the  mothers  of  illegitimate 
children  and  who  accompany  them.”  Begging  is  altogether  confined  to  those  who  either 
cannot  or  will  not  procure  employment  during  the  week.  We  could  learn  but  one  instance 
to  the  contrary:  a labouring  man  had  contracted  a debt  with  the  farmer  who  employed  him, 
and  who  stopped  his  wages  in  repayment ; the  unfortunate  man,  to  save  his  family  from, 
destitution,  was  compelled  to  send  them  out  as  mendicants.  The  barony  of  Forth  is  but 
thinly  inhabited,  and  there  is  not  any  instance  known  where  cottier  tenants  or  their  families 
0.5.  3 y 4 have 
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Vagrancy.  have  turned  vagrants,  either  in  this  parish  or  elsewhere ; not  more  than  five  o 


T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parishes  Aghadc 
and  Baffin. 
Barony  Forth. 


habit  of  annually  migrating  to  England,  and  these  being  possessed  of^he 
r.Ilnh7  > necessary  for  their  expenses,  cannot  in  any  way  be  looked  upon  as  beggars  Thlrf  " ™"5 

County  Carlow.  few  villages  jQ  this  district,  that  reduced  tradesmen  are  rare;  meehanics  there  S° 

Examinations  taken  by  justification  of  the  few  male  vagrants  whom  we  have  mentioned,  Mr.  TomlinsoTi?6' 
Captain  White  that  he  knows  them  all  to  have  been  industrious  wliilst  their  strength  lasted  and  tl  jfS' 
are  now  completely  worn  out ; none  of  them  having  adopted  their  mode  of  lif  of  ][' 
preference,  or  after  having  ceded  their  property  to  their  children.  e througn 

The  country  districts  are  unquestionably  most  productive  of  mendicancy  • all  the  h 
in  this  town  have  originally  come  from  various  parts  of  the  country.  ' ’ e=§ars 

The  roman  catholic  clergyman  informed  us  that  about  one-fourth  of  them  were  bo 
parents  who  had  followed  the  same  course,  and  in  this  assertion,  Mr.  Tomlinson  so  fa™  ° 
curred,  as  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  so  born  was  considerable.  Fully  one-thirr|C°n' 
accustomed  to  plead  in  excuse  of  their  habits,  the  loss  of  husbands,  or  some  other  relaf 
on  whom  they  had  depended  for  support;  and  very  few  are  notorious  idlers  whom  tU! 
facility  of  gaining  relief  induces  to  adopt  this  line  of  life,  and  those  few  are  from  armfW 
neighbourhood  or  mere  passing  strollers.  er 

Very  little  or  no  meal  is  here  given  in  charity,  the  usual  practice  in  this  barony  bein<r  tn 
give  some  boiled  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a little  buttermilk  ; about  a stone  of  potatoes  mav 
be  assumed  as  the  average  collection  of  a beggar.  An  able-bodied  beggar,  however  thou4 
such  are  not  often  encouraged,  will  decidedly  be  able  to  collect  more  than  he  can  consume 
hew  travellers  passthrough  this  country;  little  therefore  can  be  expected  from  such  a source' 
and  as  to  what  is  given  m money  by  the  charitable  at  places  of  worship  on  Sundays  the 
share  of  each  beggar  does  not  often  exceed  3 d.  or  4 d.  3 ’ 

The  possession  of  a family  is  a source  of  wealth  to  a mendicant,  as  he  is  almost  sure  to 
receive  m proportion  to  their  numbers.  Strangers  in  particular  take  advantage  of  the  know- 
ledge of  this  fact,  and  father,  mother  and  children  often  appeal  successfully  to  the  same 
person  m succession,  who  gives  as  readily  and  as  much  to  the  able-bodied,  if  known  to  be 
distressed,  as  to  the  infirm. 

Whatever  remains  after  the  supply  of  the  vagrant’s  wants,  is  usually  sold  at  less  than  the 
market  price;  with  the  money  he  purchases  tobacco,  fuel,  soap  and  other  necessaries.  It 
may  be  said  that  dissipation  and  drunkenness  are  seldom  the  result  of  this  acquisition  of 
money,  and  persons  of  this  class  being  well  known  to  all  the  inhabitants  meet  with  encou- 
ragement and  further  charity,  in  proportion  as  they  appear  to  have  made  a good  use  of  what 
they  have  previously  obtained.  Though  thus  to  a certain  degree  provident,  the  stationary 
beggar  can  only  provide  for  his  present  wants,  and  winter  finds  him  destitute,  and  surrounded 
with  a starving  family. 

The  mendicants  who  reside  here,  and  whose  destitution  is  well  known,  are  not  obliged  to 
lave  recourse  to  the  common  falsehood  of  being  unable  to  procure  work  in  order  to  obtain 
charity;  but  this  is  a common  plea  with  the  itinerant.  We  have  just  mentioned  that  rags 
and  dirt  are  not  here  deemed  essential  to  the  exciting  of  sympathy,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela 
lecoliects  but  one  case  which  would  disprove  this  assertion,  lie  had  given  a woman  the 
means  of  procuring  good  clothing,  who,  nevertheless,  preferred  continuing  shoeless  and 
miserable.  Equally  rare  is  the  assumption  of  infirmities ; for  though  the  reprehensible  prac- 
uce  exists  of  terrifying  the  timid,  and  especially  pregnant  women,  with  the  display  of 
diseased  and  disgusting  limbs,  &c.,  Mr.  Tomlinson  alone  was  able  to  quote  an  instance  in 
w ich  a man  who  feigned  lameness,  and  thereby  received  alms,  was  afterwards  discovered 
to  be  perfectly  sound.  Neither  has  the  immorality  of  parents,  or  their  want  of  feeling, 
ever  permitted  them  to  -retain  in  misery  their  maimed,  blind  or  otherwise  afflicted  children 
when  any  offer  has  been  made  of  placing  them  in  a better  condition. 

1 he  beggars  belonging  to  these  parishes'  cannot  be  considered  as  a dissolute  class,  and 
ut  tew  instances  are  to  be  met  with  where  they  have  been  concerned  in  outrages  either  on 
person  or  property,  further  than  occasional  depredation  in  the  theft  of  potatoes  in  the  field  or 
on  wearing  apparel  left  incautiously  out  to  dry.  Having  already  stated  what  description  of 
persons  they  are,  it  could  not  be  expected  or  mdeed  denied  that  they  should  show  any  in- 
c mation  to  emigrate  to  America,  or  even  seek  any  employment  in  England  during  the 
harvest.  When  it  is  found  that  their  natural  feelings  towards  their  children  are  much 
*\n  f..  ebreebled,  we  need  not  look  for  any  display  of  kindness  between  the  parent 
aud  child  turther  than  the  sharing  of  surplus  food.  Their  charity  does  not  extend  to  their 
e ow  paupers,  yet  do  they  sometimes  accumulate  sums  considerable  for  persons  in  their 
circumstances,  amounting  often  to  2i.  or  3Z.  A woman  died  lately  whose  life  had  been 
tooted  to  mendicancy  and  on  her  death  her  sayings,  consisting  of  12Z.,  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson  for  the  benefit  of  her  relative!. 

5 observed  to  be  particularly  premature  in  their  mar- 

nages,  but  their  families  are  nr  general  large,  many  possessing  six  children.  Amongst 
them  aie  considered  the  greatest  number  of  illegitimate  births  Their  circumstances  are 
usna  ly  better  than  those  of  cabin  keepers  in  general,  and  the  mortality  amongst  them  » 
snmily  that  of  the  lower  orders ; death  from  starvation  is  unknown. 

the  gams  ol  an  able-bodied  vagrant  can  never  equal  those  of  an  industrious  labourer, 
because  the  former  meets  with  discouragement. 

The  better  acquainted  a farmer  or  other  person  is  with  an  individual  subsisting  on  charity, 
the  more  likely  the  latter  is  to  be  successful  in  his  application  for  relief,  and  this  is  not 
found  to  have  any  bad  effects  on  the  morality  of  any  class,  so  far  as  this  district  is  considered, 
nevertheless,  although  few  can  here  live  by  begging  who  are  capable  of  supporting  them- 
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selves  by  manual  labour,  it  is  thought  that  the  confirmed  vagrant  prefers  his  mode  of  life  Vagrancy. 

to  that  of  the  industrions  labourer,  with  equal  earnings ; and  “ once,”  said  Mr.  Dawson,  ~ — 

« T was  present  when  my  steward  offered  work  to  a sturdy  vagabond,  who  refused  to  accent  „ Leinsffr- 
it  She  was  a stranger."  P County, low. 

Previous  to  giving  alms,  it  is  not  usual  to  inquire  whether  the  applicant  has  already  re-  Examinations  lakca  by 
ceived  sufficient  for  his  daily  support ; and  charity  is  frequently  given  to  those  of  whose  Capiaiu  White, 
character  the  giver  is  wholly  ignorant.  T.  N . Vaughan,  Esq. 

Potatoes  constitute  the  ordinary  food  given  to  beggars,  who  not  unfrequently  are  admitted  ,,  ■ 7 , 

to  a night’s  lodging,  and  even  sometimes  receive  articles  of  clothing ; in  summer  buttermilk  1 aris,“g  AShaile 
is  always  afforded.  Relief  assumes  the  shape  of  food  rather  than  of  money  with  the  Barony  “Forth 

farmer,  merely  because  he  is  better  supplied  with  the  former.  The  beggar  would  invariably  ‘ ! ' 

prefer  the  latter ; and  Rev.  J.  W.  Dawson  stated  that  a common  experiment  of  his  was  to 
offer  a mendicant  two  pennyworth  of  potatoes  or  a halfpenny.  The  result  was  always  a 
preference  for  the  money. 

The  charitable  are  only  limited  in  the  quantity  of  food  which  they  bestow  by  their  own 
discretion.  A double  handful  of  meal  is  called  “ a charity,”  and  in  some  houses  a measure 
is  kept  of  about  the  same  capacity,  which  is  given  away  according  to  the  number  and  distress 
of  the  applicants.  Large  and  respectable  farmers  often  give  away  in  the  course  of  the  year 
to  the  value  of  nine  or  ten  pounds,  what  in  short  is  equivalent  to  the  maintenance  of  an 
additional  labourer.  None  or  the  mendicants  residing  in  this  parish  are  supported  as  pen- 
sioners by  individual  families,  nor  have  the  shopkeepers  acquired  the  habit  of  allowing  them 
any  weekly  stipend  or  pay. 

There  is  not  one  resident  landlord  in  these  united  parishes ; consequently  the  burden  of 
supporting  the  poor  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  farmers,  the  shopkeepers  being  very  few  and 
only  to  be  met  with  in  the  village  of  Ballin.  The  poorer  classes  thus  contribute  much  more 
than  the  rich ; even  the  cottier,  whose  condition  is  infinitely  worse  than  the  beggars,  and  who 
not  unfrequently  shares  his  supper  with  him  when  he  can,  though  his  charity  in  most  cases 
cannot  exceed  the  accommodation  of  a night’s  lodging.  Though  more  food  is  occasionally 
given  to  an  applicant  than  he  may  require,  it  does  not  follow  that  any  waste  of  provision 
ensues,  the  surplus  being  exchanged  for  other  necessaries  as  before  described. 

The  quantity  given  away  by  a fanner  holding  10  acres  of  ground,  may  be  rated  at  six 
pounds  of  potatoes  one  day  with  another,  whilst  the  amount  distributed  in  money  by  shop- 
keepers (who  prefer  such  mode  of  relief)  would  not  be  too  highly  estimated  at  a penny  per 
diem.  However  no  instances  vyere  adduced  where  individuals  had  extended  their  charity  so  far 
as  to  injure  themselves.  On  the  important  question  whether  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
would  prefer  this  irregular  drain  on  them  to  a fixed  annual  payment  for  the  poor,  there  was 
a considerable  discrepancy  among  the  witnesses.  Mr.  Dawson  was  of  opinion  that  they 
would,  whilst  Mr.  Kinsela  said  he  knew  some  instances  of  a contrary  feeling,  and  Mr.  Lenou 
decidedly  thought  that  a poor  rate  would  meet  with  then-  approbation. 

A mere  stranger  will  be  often  successful  in  eliciting  alms  by  his  importunity,  but  the  usual 
motive  for  giving  is  the  supposition  that  the  demancler  is  in  a state  of  want,  though  not 
absolute  privation,  a condition  not  common  here.  The  custom  of  this  district  may  have  some 
influence  on  the  donor  ; but  both  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Dawson  concur  in 
attributing  to  religious  feeling  the  greater  part  of  the  charity  which  exists  among  parishioners, 
and  assert  that  this  feeling  would  be  productive  of  the  same  effects  were  even  a legal  and 
accessible  source  of  provision  open  to  the  poor.  Little  is  procured  through  fear  of  violence, 
and  only  the  most  illiterate  dread  the  beggar’s  curse  consequent  on  refusal ; many  however 
attach  much  value  to  his  blessing. 

Many  instances  are  known  where  disease  has  been  introduced  into  the  house  in  which  a 
vagrant  has  received  a night’s  lodging,  and  the  moral  effects  of  such  intercourse  are  fre- 
quently as  bad.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela  said  “ I knew  a mendicant  who  was  employed  to 
offer  a bribe  for  the  seduction  of  a farmer’s  daughter  ; fortunately  the  intrigue  was  discovered 
m time,  the  young  woman  was  saved  and  removed  to  America.  The  feeling  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood afterwards  compelled  the  beggar  to  quit  the  country.”  He  mentioned  other 
instances  where  their  busy  interference  and  tale-bearing  had  produced  quarrels  between 
(previously)  well-disposed  neighbours. 

Those  who  have  been  long  accustomed  to  a life  of  vagrancy,  seldom  or  never  change  it  for 
a letter,  yet  they  cannot  be  looked  upon  actually  as  a distinct  class. 

There  is  no  punishment  for  vagrancy  in  this  district,  nor  is  it  probable  that  a starving  man 
would  fear  any  punishment ; as  it  is  not  considered  a crime  to  beg,  the  feelings  of  the  in- 
habitants are  repugnant  to  any  coercive  measures  for  checking  such  practices,  and  they  would 
not  have  recourse  to  any  laws  having  such  tendency.  Such  laws  would  therefore  be  inopera- 
tive under  existing  circumstances,  and  could  only  be  rendered  effectual  by  removing  the 
necessity  of  soliciting  relief.  Instances  have  occurred  here  where  potatoes  have  been  stolen 
Ita*1  billed  without  any  further  outrage,  and  merely  through  tlie  pressure  of  impending 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry  or  similar  institutions  in  these  parishes,  and  it  is  therefore 
auhcult  to  ascertain  whether  the  paupers  would  prefer  the  certain  maintenance  they  would 
anord  coupled  with  personal  restraint,  to  the  uncertain  support  derived  from  begging  accom- 
panied with  libert*'  It  is  however  suspected  that  they  would  prefer  the  latter  condition. 
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Vagrancy. 

Leinster. 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  b; 
Captain  White, 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Parish  Carlow. 
Bar.  Carlow. 


538  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  Ike  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 
Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  James  Battersby,  magistrate,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Blood  . 

clergyman. — Mr.  Robert  Browne,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury.— Mr.  E.  Butler  m-<T'  ^ nan 

Mr.  BkRNE,  it  years  in  the  employ  of  Mr.  Coffee,  brewer. — Mr.  John  Coffee*  maltster6" 
brewer. — Thomas  Cox,  esq.  distiller  and  merchant.— Rev.  Michael  Dwyer  r c ^ 
Mr.  Samvel  Haugiiton,  general  merchant  and  storekeeper. — Mr.  T.  Haugiiton  ma  istrat6 
Adam  Jackson,  esq. — Stanby  Johnson,  baker. — Robert  Kenna,  labourer,  in  the 
Mr.  Coffee,  brewer — Robert  Lawlor,  grocer.— Joseph  Lynch,  working  carpenter  and  builder  ^ 
Mr.  Francis  Montgomery,  apothecary — Right  Rev.  Dr.  Nolan,  n.  c.  bishop.— Mr  Mei" 
Nesbitt  Stone,  physician. — Rev.  George  Vernon,  rector  of  the  parish.  VDE 

The  number  of  beggars  in  this  parish  amounts  to  from  100  to  150 ; but  on  the  otoui  ,i 
increase  or  decrease  there  is  a difference  of  opinion  among  the  witnesses.  Those  who  con?  °i 
for  the  increase  attribute  it  to  the  policy  of  landlords  consolidating  their  small  farms  0 
of  the  witnesses  stated  his  knowledge  of  two  or  three  families  thus  circumstanced  in  tn 
One  m particular,  who  had  a good  farm  and  was  well  off,  now  in  a state  of  the  o TPS 
poverty,  and  must  beg  in  a few  days.  ° aiest 

The  particular  periods  when  vagrancy  most  prevails  are  winter  and  midsummer  and  th* 
causes  then  are,  in  summer,  the  increased  price  of  provisions;  and  in  winter  their  want! 
being  more  numerous,  requiring  fuel,  clothes,  &c.,  and  they  have  no  alternative  but  to  be? 
Hie  beggars  relieved  are  generally  residents,  wandering  beggars  being  discouraoecl  and  m 
some  instances  being  expelled  by  the  officers  of  health,  under  a recent  statute.  The  power, 
ol  those  officers  are  considered  of  great  benefit  in  preventing  idlers  from  settlino-  here  As  to 
age  and  sex,  they  are  mostly  a^ed  and  middle-aged ; three-fourths  females,  one-tenth  "children 


under  15  years  of  age;  and  the  reason  why  the  females  are  most  numerous  is,  the  oreater 
difficulty  of  getting  employment;  the  labouring  man  getting  at  least  occasional  employment 
In  the  town  40  or  50  beg  about  the  streets,  most  of  them  singly,  and  of  the  one-fourth  only 
beg,  from  being  incapable  of  working.  There  is  no  instance  of  those  earning  support 
bylabourm  weekdays,  begging  on  Sundays.  The  wives  and  children  of  employed  labourers 
are  known  to  beg ; Mr.  Butler  said,  “ I met  a woman  doing  so  yesterday another  instance 
in  the  country,  the  wife  and  children  begging  while  the  husband  and  son  were  workino-  at 
home  and  able  to  maintain  them.  The  tradesman  is  more  reluctant  to  beg  than  the  labourer 
or  cother,  from  Ins  being  in  general  better  educated,  and  in  a degree  more  civilized;  if 
they  should  by  circumstances  be  reduced,  their  friends  are  better  able  to  relieve  them,  and  do 
so  ; disabled  or  unemployed  servants  also  beg;  they  generally  get  alms  from  those  with 
w om  they  Jived  ; cottier  tenants  also  sometimes  beg,  when  provisions  are  very  dear,  at  the 
en  o spring  and  midsummer.  Mr.  Johnson  knows  several  instances  of  cottier  tenants 
coming  from  the  adjacent  counties,  who  work  here  now  at  the  canal,  and  their  wives  and 
cmidren  go  about  the  country  begging,  and  these  get  more  in  charity  than  their  husbands 
y woi  . Occasionally  too,  the  small  farmers  of  the  parish  make  over  their  farms  on 
thmr  sons  and  go  to  beg.  They  do  not  emigrate  from  this  parish  to  England  for  work. 

ley  come  from  various  parts,  but  are  generally  the  natives  of  towns ; many  also  who 
were  dispossessed  of  their  houses,  by  their  landlords,  come  into  town  for  refuge.  Lynch,  the 
.s  a ^ believe  that  half  the  people  are  driven  to  becoming  Whitefeet,  and  other 
fnrvf  i od'es>  *rom  destitution.  ’ One  man,  who  was  dispossessed  of  a farm,  80  years  in  the 
SSf?  showed  me  the  receipt  for  his  last  half-year’s  rent ; he  was  thrown  out  of  his 
p groun  , without  any  consideration;  he  was  an  industrious  mau,  and  had  letters  as 
to  character  from  the  most  i-espectable  men;  one  from  the  late  Doctor  Doyle;  he  was  in 
kno w^n^tance sZoo’  **  &S  Ced  m®  Sh°uld  he  Join  “ tlle  Whitefeet”  Kenna,  the  labourer, 

?c  dlose:  *Jrouo'kt  up  as  beggars  was  not  known ; but  there  were  many 
control  6 certainly  are  reduced  by  circumstances  over  which  they  have  no 

‘“I1.™063  were  S"ea  by  witnesses A shoemaker  of  good  character,  who 
A woman  nf  * Infs  a weck>  whose  family,  on  his  death,  were  reduced  to  beggary, 

is  “ bedridden  •”  i,„  ® ° w^10  *s  Pow  a beggar,  from  the  sickness  of  her  husband  who 

a lahnnrpr  in  tha  e WfS  a hair-dresser,  in  good  business,  and  of  sober  and  industrious  habits ; 
familv  werp  imm  • °j  ^aPtain  Battersby,  an  industrious  man,  on  his  death  his 

be&'> and  the  price  of  a coffin  forhim;  ak> 

instances  werp  fnn  ’ f r ^a!yidy>  to  prolong  his  life,  were  obliged  to  beg ; and  many 
hi S S,-;.  0f  femil,CS  bei“S  “Wiled  to  teg,  «n  the  "death  of  &e  fathers  or 
to  tel  from  f te  fe  TV  Werr  “““e’dered  proverbially  improvident.'  Numbers  also  are  induced 
to  beg  from  the  feel, ties  of  subs,stence  St  affords.  This  was  universally  allowed. 

an  6Ct  an  ave,raSe  two  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day ; scarcely  any  meal; 

not  mppfincr  an  ' C°U  d n0t  raore  food  than  he  would  consume,  such  persons 

baste  -d  ZiOUuS-emei\L,  There are  at  least  20  sturdy  beggars,  chiefly  women,  with 

round  flip  ’ i°  beinS'  a^  e. to  work,  yet  obtain  the  means  of  support,  by  crowding 
d i vi dp d^a  m b<” S>  lmPOrtunmg  the  passengers  for  money,  which  on  being  given  to  be 

woman  wnc  Produ9es  constant  quarrelling  and  drinking  among  them;  one 

t ansported  some  time  ago  as  a vagrant,  for  using  obscene  language, 
of  to  beggars  does  not  seem  to  be  guided  by  any  reference  to  the  number 

y,  xcept  that  the  able-bodied  do  not  get  as  much,  not  having  the  same  claim  on 
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the  feelings.  Beggars  sometimes  after  applying  in  a family,  separate,  and  beg  again  from 
the  same  persons  with  success.  Dr.  Stone  has  detected  many  instances  of  this  himself;  it 
is  a common  practice. 

They  have  been  known  to  sell  the  surplus  collections  at  the  market ; and  though  thev 
would  be  inclined  to  purchase  really  useful  articles,  they  seldom  are  able. 

They  usually  beg  under  the  plea  of  a fruitless  search  for  work ; and  it  is  considered  to  be 
the  truth ; there  being  no  work  many  months  in  the  year. 

They  encourage  dirt  and  rags,  in  many  cases,  to  excite  pity.  Dr.  Stone  mentions  his 
knowledge  of  the  following: — A beggar,  at  Leighlin  Bridge,  whom  he  has  frequently  seen 
intoxicated  with  the  produce  of  his  begging,  when  he  may  buy  clothes  with  it ; and  also 
a man,  who  used  crutches  to  excite  the  compassion  of  passers  by ; but  on  very  wet  days,  not 
expecting  to  see  any  one,  he  has  seen  him  sturdy  and  well,  without  crutches,  whitewashing 
his  house. 

The  spectacles  and  exhibitions  of  sores  they  sometimes  make,  are  most  disgusting  and 
painful.  Mr.  Butler  states,  he  knew  two  or  three  instances  of  injurious  effects  being  caused 
by  such  exhibitions.  Those  who  have  maimed  or  diseased  children  have  not  been  k°nown  to 
refuse  to  allow  them  into  asylums.  On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Stone  gives  an  instance,  where  the 
mother  of  an  insane  child  was  extremely  desirous  of  getting  it  into  a lunatic  aslyum ; but 
in  consequence  of  its  being  an  epileptic  subject,  it  could  not  he  received.  But  he  has  known 
a woman,  not  the  parent,  taking  a blind  orphan  about  the  country  to  excite  pity.  Those 
women  have  not  been  known  to  carry  children  in  the  wet  and  cold  with  bad  clothing.  But 
Dr.  Stone  states,  that  he  has  seen  them  pinch  the  children  to  make  them  cry,  so  as  to  excite 
pity : and  has  even  heard  them  ask  the  children,  why  they  did  not  cry,  when  they  were 
desired ; thus  creating  a state  of  mind  quite  incompatible  with  morality. 

Vagrants  are  in  many  instances  very  dissolute.  Dr.  Stone,  says,  “ several  of  both  sexes 
have  often  called  for  my  professional  aid  in  diseases  which  are  produced  by  illicit  inter- 
course.” The  extent  of  thefts  committed  by  vagrants  is  not  very  great;  but  when  it 
occurs,  it  is  considered  to  arise  from  very  great  distress.  They  are  not  inclined  to  emio-rate. 
They  have  not  been  known  to  share  their  earnings  with  others  more  destitute  than  them- 
selves, nor  do  they  hoard  them,  as  they  seldom  get  enough  to  do  so.  It  was  not  thought 
that  they  were  equally  kind  to  their  children,  as  other  people  are ; nor  have  the  children  the 
same  respect  for  their  parents  ; their  indolent  and  immoral  life  renders  it  impossible. 

They  have  frequently  large  families ; some  in  this  town  five  or  six  children  each  ; yet  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  amongst  them  is  not  so  great  as  amongst  labourers.  There 
has  been  no  death  amongst  them  from  actual  starvation ; but  in  many  instances  life  has 
been  greatly  shortened  from  want  of  food  and  care. 

An  able-bodied  man  begging  would  be  sure  to  be  rejected. 

The  persons  who  give  generally  know  the  characters  of  the  beggars  in  town,  but  not  in  the 
country ; and  the  prevalence  of  private  charity  has  not  been  known  to  be  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  Vagrants  doubtlessly  prefer  the  wandering  unsteady  life  to 
that  of  a labourer,  with  equal  earnings.  Mr.  Butler,  says,  “ I,  as  a magistrate,  confined 
a female  sturdy  beggar,  three  times,  at  the  request  of  her  family,  who  were  ashamed  of  her 
avocation,  and  were  willing  to  support  her.  1 saw  her  begging  this  day.”  Still  very  few 
adopt  such  a life  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers;  and  though  there  are  instances  of 
beggars  in  the  country  refusing  to  work  at  the  ordinary  wages,  yet  such  cases  are  very  rare. 

Those  who  give,  make  no  endeavour  to  find  out  the  character  of  a vagrant  before  they 
bestow  charity,  particularly  strangers,  which  frequently  leads  to  most  injurious  effects. 
“ I have  seen,”  said  Lieut.  Battersby,  C.  C.,  “ numerous  instances  of  beggars  thus  relieved 
expending  the  money  in  whiskey  immediately  afterwards.” 

In  the  country  a night’s  lodging  is  given,  but  not  in  towns ; they  have  to  pay  one  or  two 
pence  a night  for  it.  Clothes  are  not  given  to  them ; for  if  given,  they  would  be  pawned. 
In  the  country  they  get  potatoes  principally,  and  in  town  a bit  of  bread  at  the  door.  The 
tanners  prefer  giving  them  food  to  money,  requiring  all  the  money  he  can  “ scrape  together” 
tor  the  rent ; but  the  beggars  would  prefer  money,  it  being  easier  carried  ; and  as  they  want 
11  ^uy  ,coa^s>  turf  being  scarce  here,  as  well  as  to  pay  for  their  lodging. 

1 here  is  no  precise  limit  as  to  the  quantity  given,  but  something  is  given  to  each  person ; 
generally  two  handfuls ; in  some  houses  a small  measure  kept  for  the  purpose. 

It  was  considered  that  there  were  many  farmers  who  give  away  as  much  in  alms  as  would 
^pport  an  additional  labourer.  There  are  a few  also  supported  by  families,  as  pensioners. 
*tome  shopkeepers  likewise  give  weekly  allowances.  Mr.  Coffey,  a respectable  shopkeeper, 
distributes  every  week  four  shillings  among  the  poor ; (as  he  states  the  annual  value  of  his 
preruses  to  be  50  be  is  actually  charging  himself  with  a poor  rate  of  4s.  in  the  pound.) 

It  is  customary  for  farmers  in  this  parish  to  plant  some  potatoes  exclusively  for  the 
beggars.  Mr.  Butler,  states,  it  is  “ habitual”  for  a farmer  having  fifty  acres,  to  plant  one 
m potatoes  for  the  poor.  A farmer,  a tenant  of  Colonel  Bruin,  told  Mr.  Butler  he  planted 
two  acres  each  year  for  the  purpose. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  principally  on  the  fanners  in  the  country,  and  in  town  on  the 
shopkeepers,  they  being  the  most  easy  of  access  and  of  course  the  most  annoyed. 

Even  the  labourers  give,  though  they  cannot  give  much  beyond  a night’s  lodging. 

Air.  Butler  considers  10  acres  of  land  would  not  enable  a man  to  give  much ; they  seldom 
nave  more  than  supports  life  and  pays  rent ; but  the  small  shopkeeper  gives  3 d.  or  id.  a day. 

As  to  which  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer,  the  present  mode  of  giving,  to  a regu- 
,ar it  .was  considered  by  the  witnesses,  that  the  shopkeeper  would  prefer  a regular  sum ; 
at  the  farmer  would  prefer  voluntary  charity,  to  get  a blessing  from  the  beggar,  and  also 
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from  habit.  But  Mr.  Vigors,  m.  v.  for  Carlow,  states,  that  he  is  ouite  •/.  . 

explained  to  the  farmers  they  would  prefer  it.  * * Satlsfied  lf  * was 

Relief  is  often  given  by  travellers  from  fear  of  the  applicant  suffering  oreat  print' 

practice  of  the  district,  too,  is  often  a reason  that  induces  to  give,  aiid  occasion- • • 

Examinations  taken  by  extorted  by  mere  importunity.  Religious  feeling,  too,  as  a duty,  greatly  operates  A , 1S 

Captain  White.  tainly  if  relief,  in  an  establishment  precluding  the  possibility  of  the  applicant  beina  Cer' 

l.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.  would  diminish  that  feeling.  ppucant  being  m want, 

" tor.  o mntiva  lr,.f  Mv  .,*„i *t.  . . 

the 


Parish  Carlow. 
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Fear  of  violence  is  not  often  a motive,  but  Mr.  Haughton  states,  that  in  1831  duri  o- 
time  of  the  snow,  some  beggars,  accompanied  by  labourers,  amounting  to  200  came  1 • 
gate  and  sent  up  a deputation  of  five  demanding  relief ; except,  however,  in  such  scarrifv  “'S 
instance  is  known ; neither  is  it  given  from  fear  of  the  beggars’  curse ; their  cnnw  i.  I’  n° 
garded,  though  their  blessings  are  desired.  Se  Is  d,sre- 

The  system  of  giving  a night's  lodging  is  often  the  means  of  spreading  diseases  among  Ik. 
people.  Mr.  Butler  states  an  instance  of  a family,  five  ill  number,  getting  typhus  fever 
such  circumstances.  Jr  Uliaer 

The  morals  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  are  injured  by  the  association  arisine  fi- 
g-mug then,  a night's  lodging  Dissolute  females  have  been  known  to  have  produced  inZ! 
ral  hab.ts  in  the  families  of  labourers,  seducing  their  daughters,  4c,  and  fanners  have  beet 
obliged  to  drive  them  away  from  their  houses  for  using  obscene  langnao-e  ■ besides  tlievTr 
m Ty  CaSeS  th°  mealM  °f  Spreadi”S  disconte“t-  ky  repeating  stories”  calculated ’to  breed 

No  instance  was  known  of  persons  following  a vagrant  life  returning  to  industry  Tt, 
Bev.  Mr.  Vernon  tried  to  reclaim  a boy  and  his  fatl.er,  by  sending  the  former  to  sclil  wd 
giving  the  latter  food,  but  failed.  To  another,  a shoemaker,  Ire  gave  10s.  to  bitv  leather  and 
a though  a good  workman  he  is  still  begging.  Mr.  Haughton  often  offered  work  to  those 
sturdy  beggars  who  crowd  about  the  coaches,  and  they  never  accepted  it : they  con<He<rafp 
m parties  and  generally  in  the  end  become  a separate  class.  c ° 

; Sturdy  beggars  are  presented  by  the  grand  jury,  and  in  default  of  bail  the  judge  of  assize 
transports  them  for  seven  years  ; three  or  four  have  been  thus  treated  within  the  last  12  years, 
ims  punishment  has  had  no  visible  effect  in  checking  vagrancy,  inasmuch  as  the  feelinc  of  the 
people  generally  is  against  these  rigorous  laws  and  prevents  prosecutions : for  though  they  could 
be  applied  m 400  cases,  they  have  not  been  acted  on  in  four.  Persons  stealing  provisions™, 
seldom,  ‘fever,  prosecuted,  from  the  supposition  of  their  being  in  want ; but  this  repugnance 
would  probably  be  removed,  if  a provision  were  made  that  prevented  the  chance  of  staration. 
IN  o outrages  have  been  attributed  to  actual  destitution. 

♦ivTiA6  1S  ir°  k°use  °{  industry  in  the  parish,  nor  even  if  there  were  would  more  than  one- 
third  be  willing  to  go  into  it ; many  refused  when  a mendicity  existed  here  before.  Some 
beggars  were  seen,  the  clay  it  was  opened,  going  away  from  the  town  to  Naas. 


Pars.  Dunleckncy  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

and  Wells.  D . TI 

Bars.  East  and  ttev.  Aithuk  Hans  Atkinson,  protestant  curate— Philip  Baonall,  esq.,  j.  p.  Dunleckney.— 
West  Idrone.  Hon.  and  ltev.  Dean  Bernard,  rector  of  Wells,  West  Idrone. — Mr.  Patrick  Boulger,  farmer, 
. — Kilcarrick. — Robert  Bunhuiiy,  shoemaker. — Mr.  William  Corrigan,  postmaster.— James 

Davis,  millwright  and  carpenter.— Mr.  Dowling,  brewer  and  grocer— John  Hanahan, 
labourer.— Lieut.  Hugh  Hawicsiiaw,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Keiioe,  parish  priest, 
Leighlin, barony  of  West  Idrone. — Mr.  Richard  Keiioe,  merchant. — Mr.  John  Little,  draper.— 
Thomas  Litton,  esq.  Bagnalstown— Rev.  Mr.  M'Maiion,  catholic  curate  of  Wells,  West  Idrone.— 
John  Magee,  brewer  and  farmer,  Leighlin,  barony  of  West  Idrone. — Mr.  Patrick  Moran,  grocer 
and  merchant,  Leighlin. — William  O’Neill,  esq. — Mr.  Terence  O’Neill,  innkeeper  and  farmer, 
Leighlin.  Rev.  Mr.  Andrew  Phelan,  roman-catholic  coadjutor. — Colonel  Rociifort,  magistrate, 

Clagrenan.— Rev.  Samuel  Roberts, parish  priest,  Leighlin Singleton,  esq.,  farmerand 

merchant— Mr.  Patrick  Tierney,  grocer  and  farmer— Mr.  Henry  Watson,  general  merchant. 
Leighlin. 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  states,  that  there  are  about  100  professed  beggars  in  the  union  of 
produce*  ™ ^ie  number  *las  been  increasing  owing  to  the  low  prices  of  agricultural 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Keiioe  says,  “ there  are  in  the  protestant  parish  of  Wells  about  150  beggars, 
making  a total  of  250. 

Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  states,  that  they  have  increased  50  per  cent,  within  the  last  ten  years,  in 
consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  farms  as  well  as  the  low  prices  of  produce.— (AU  concur.) 

ine  Kev,  Mr.  Andrew  Phelan  goes  on  to  state,  that  “ within  the  last  five  or  six  years  190 
families  have  been  ejected  from  the  estates  of  the  landed  proprietors  in  the  barony  of  East 
Idrone,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  626,  of  whom  152  are  widows  and  orphans.”  He  further 
states,  ‘ I recollect  in  one  instance  of  10  or  ll  families  who  were  driven  off  one  town-land ; 
three  or  four  persons  perished  in  most  melancholy  destitution.  A few  of  the  dispossessed 
families  erected  temporary  huts  in  the  dike  of  the  road  opposite  the  land  from  which  they 
were  removed,  by  placing  a few  sticks  covered  with  stubbles  of  straw  and  potatoe  stalks  as  a 
s leld  against  the  trials  of  the  weather,  but  the  rain  flowed  in,  and  some  who  had  not  strength 
to  bear  up  against  the  trials  they  had  to  encounter  sank  beneath  them.  Among  these  were 

Stephen 
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„ , rw.minR  his  wife  and  Mary  Prendergast.  The  two  former  were  old  and  feeble ; 

Mepheny  conjlied  tl,e  hut.  She  sot  cold  during  her  confinement,  of  which  she  died  : 
her' linseriiig  sometime  the  infant  also  died.  . 

Tl,  1 mrt  of  the  year  at  tvluch  vagrancy  prevails  most  is  in  June,  July  and  part  of  August, 

! • Si  mouths'  of  December  and  January,  owing  to  the  high  price  of  provisions  and  want 
ana  in  m periods  about  three-fourths  of  the  beggars  are  natives  or  residents, 

MK  many  wandeStag  through  the  town  from  other  districts. 

b \Ir  Mauee  says  “ they  are  chiefly  females  between  the  ages  of  30  and  60.  lliere  is  one 
...from  I recollect  begging  these  10  years  ; he  is  upwards  of  80  years  of  age;  he  lives 
rery  well  and  is  drunk  every  day,  and  would  average,  on  a good  day  s begging,  10  glasses 

°f  Ah'&rrigan  states,  “ that  there  are  25  beggars  come  to  bis  house  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing whose  ages  vary  from  30  to  80;  they  are  all  females,  with  the  exception  of  three  old 

“ fhriabOTrereare  obliged  to  send  their  wives  and  families  begging  at  these  periods,  as  they 

cannot  support  them  from  want  of  employment. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  being  10  d.  per  day  and  the  average  employment  seven  months 
in  the  year,  °the  labourer  cannot  be  considered  able  to  support  himself  and  family  without 
c-ettinsr'some  assistance  in  that  way. 

° Rev  Mr  Atkinson  states,  “ that  he  has  known  several  instances  of  the  wives  ot  labourers 
last  summer  begging  while  their  husbands  were  employed,  and  that  they  often  sold  the  col- 
lected potatoes  at  the  dear  periods  for  <5 cl.  per  stone.” 

Mr.  Corrigan  states,  “ that  he  has  often  employed  men,  and  has  known  that  the  families 

begged  during  that  period.”  . „ _ , . , , . . . 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kehoe  says,  “ unless  the  males  are  fortunate  enough  to  obtain  constant 
employment,  the  families  are  almost  unavoidably  found  begging.” 

There  are  very  few  servants  seen  begging  in  the  town.  It  is  supposed  that  those  who  get 
married  to  tradesmen,  4c.  while  hi  service,  are  supported  by  the  families  they  live  with. 

The  cottier  tenants  are  seldom  known  to  beg,  except  m seasons  ot  great  distress. 

Rev  Mr.  Phelan  states,  “that  he  has  known  several  instances  in  the year  1826,  when  pro- 
visions were  dear,  of  the  cottier  tenants  going  begging  in  the  Queens  and  other  adjoining 

C°Mr!  Corrigan  knows  an  instance  of  a sawyer  who  went  to  England  for  employment,  but  was 
unsuccessful  and  was  obliged  to  cut  off  and  sell  liis  wife’s  hair,  in  order  to  support  and  bring 

1 There  are  only  fifteen  labourers  who  annually  go  to  England  in  the  harvest,  and  they  always 

^y^ConSan  knows  seven  or  eight  labourers  in  town  who  would  migrate,  and  saw  an 
instance  of  a labourer  yesterday  endeavouring  to  sell  a small  portion  of  potatoes  m older  to 
pay  his  passage  to  England,  but  was  prevented  by  his  wife. 

The  beggars  are  all  from  the  country  districts. — (All  conciir.) 

The  proportion  of  beggars  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars  /s|vei7_s™af|; 
When  the  children  grow  up,  they  generally  give  up  begging ; a 
lining  so  from  infancy.  Three-fourths  of  them 
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and  no  instance  is  known  of  an 
adult  beggar  continuing  so'from  Sifincy.  Three-fourths  ot  them  are  reduced  by  circumstances 
over  which  they  have  no  control ; namely,  want  of  employment,  and  loss  of  health  A very 
small  minority  are  reduced  to  beg  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief.— (All  mbwO 
About  two  stone  of  potatoes  is  the  daily  average  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  it  is 
supposed,  could  collect  in  the  day.  Meal  is  scarcely  ever  given,  except  to  the  aDed  and 

“ M?.'  Corrigan  states,  “ he  knows  an  able-bodied  besgamian  who  lias  not  collected  less  on 
an  average  than  five  stone  of  potatoes  per  day  for  the  last  six  months.  , , t , 

Very  little  consideration  is  given  in  plentiful  seasons  to  the  quantity  of  alms  bestowed. 
Mr.  Little  states,  he  has  known  several  instances  of  beggars  refusing  white  potatoes,  called 
lumpers,  because  they  would  not  get  so  good  a price  for  them  in  the  mar  e . 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  given  by  the  farmers  in  alms  vyould  be  increased  in  pi  oportion  to 
the  number  in  the  family  or  group  who  apply.  In  some  few  cases,  di  eien  ra^n  » 
same  family  apply  with  success  for  relief  to  the  same  person,  but  this  is  geneiany  done  by 
strange  beggars  There  will  be  a larger  quantity  given  to  the  infirm  or  aged  beggai  than  to  the 

able-bodied,  unless  the  latter  is  known  to  be  in  great  distress.  . , +v,o 

The  beggars  sell  their  surplus  collections  of  food,  and  frequently  it  is  an  inducement  to  the 
distressed  cabin-keeper  to  give  them  a night’s  lodging  m exchange  ; they  also  obtain  tobacco, 
tea,  soap  and  other  necessaries,  sometimes  whiskey,  in  exchange  foi  their  surp  us 
They  are  generally  unable  to  obtain  clothing.  . . 

Mr.  Bagnall,  however,  states,  “ I know  a beggar  who  was  given  a new  suit  of  clothes,  who 

in  a very  short  time  sold  them  for  whiskey.”  . . , , ,,  t a 

The  itinerant  beggars  are  not  generally  able  to  make  any  provision  eyo  - y» 

and  scarcely  ever  have  an  opportunity  of  being  well  clad.  anmptimpR 

The  able-bodied  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are  looking  for  vv  ork,  and  sometimes 
beggars  will  encourage  the  appearance  of  dirt,  rags,  &c.  to  excite  sympathy.  , 

Mr.  Turney  states*"  his  liSing  once  remonstrated  with  a begganuan  m a fan  who  expo  ed 
a very  ulcerated  arm ; he  replied,  ‘ Would  you,  sir,  shut  your  sheep  up  in  the  pen,  and 

The  Rev! 'Mr.  Kehoe  says,  “he  knew  an  instance  of  a ^annan  who 
fairs,  and  acknowledged  to  him,  that  he  burned  lus  ears  and  face  with  vitriol  to  produce 

“f-”  " „ „ “This 
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"This  gentleman  also  stated  an  instance  ofabeggarman  to  whom  he  "ave  •. 
two  shirts  and  stockings  ; he  never  wore  any  of  them  but  the  coat,  and&  that  1 °!;c  °^es, 
weeks,  which  he  sold  with  the  remainder  for  whiskey.”  ’ ' onv  *or  three 

Mr.  Bagnall  has  known  some  beggars  who  have  been  detected  in  tellinc  lie«  l 
their  husbands,  parents  and  other  relatives  were  dead,  when  such  was  not  the  case  S*at'n= 


The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelxoe  states,  " that  nothing  was  more  common  thai^Vo^Wa 
barony  of  West  Idroue  carrying  about,  in  the  most  inclement  weather  chil3?™S  «■  tlle 
with  sores  and  diseases,  in  order  to  exrcite  sympathy,  and  that  thev  nr,  . a ,'cle(l 
for  immorality.”  ^ ‘ e lemarkable 

The  habits  of  vagrants  are  not  generally  supposed  to  bo  dissolute;  altliouo-h  M i „, 
states,  “that  he  knows  an  instance  of  a female  ill  this  town  who  is  supposed  to  he  i ’ ft1. 
brcad"^0”"8  m°"’  “lld  “Pr01^  Wm  by  begging,  lie  having  no  visible  means  of  canl , h| 

Mr.  Tierney  has  known  several  instances  of  beggars  stealing  clothes,  &c.  from  a t 

gave  them  lodgings ; one  man  stole  the  blanket  given  him  to  sleep  on  • and 
this  account  farmers  are  latterly  very  unwilling  to  give  a night's  lodging  io  be  “is  aS , 
generally  are  given  it  by  labourers  who  have  nothing  to  lose.  5 00  ' a J tIley 

It  is  supposed  the  confirmed  vagrant  would  not  on  any  account  be  induced  to  , 
but  the  labourer  would  he  most  anxious  to  do  so,  and  is  only  prevented  bv  wantS  w 8”*' 
Beggars  are  as  attached  as  other  classes  to  their  children,  it  S children  are  “'“k 
migrateM  towards  the  parents.  They  are  not  often  known  to  hoard  their -earnin', 

Mi.  Little  says,  tlieie  is  a beggarman  m town  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ofao-e  mi,!S 
considered  to  have  money  laid  by.”  * ^ or  age  who  is 

Vag-rante  frequently  have  large  families,  occasionally  as  many  as  five  children  and  „f 
these  children  a much  larger  number  are  illegitimate  than  amongst  those  of  the  labouring 
classes.  The  mortality  is  supposed  to  be  much  greater  amongst  tie  former  than  the item 
and  though  there  cannot  be  any  instances  of  their  dying  from  actual  starvation  vet  death  t 
very  often  hastened  by  a want  of  proper  sustenance.  ^ 

The  able-bodied  man  could  not  collect  more  by  begging  than  by  working,  as  he  would  not 
be  considered  an  object  of  compassion ; but  it  is  thought  that  ah  able-bodied  woman  cudd 
collect  much  more  by  begging  than  working,  their  average  rate  of  waves  being  IS  d rer  (lav 
and  the  average  employment  one  day  and  a half  in  the  week.  B d- per  day, 

Ihe  characters  of  the  town  mendicants  are  known,  but  not  of  those  strollimr  about  in  tl. 

tbis  tow'11  .^n  n frf- J“SMeen1“UUf,  inJurimis  to  tll<:  morals  of  the  labouring  classes® 
tins  town , m proof  of  winch,  Mr.  Bagnall  states  the  two  following  instances ° 

“ tSt,Y1S  “b'^bodied  man  'vho  obtained  charity  from  him  under  the  plea  that  he 
to  have  ha/40  wit  '"‘POS^briity  of  obtaining  work,  hut  whom  lie  afterwards  found  out 
witl.t  t “ u ? 1 ]l“  ut  tllls  moment  masons  employed  to  build  a house  for  him 

m o wLT  m otfh  e,t°Wn;  T’0  fKT  «“  “ able-bodied  Li  who  sought  charier  m h ” 
re  used ” Mr  B tot i'Z,’  “ t"6  !?“S  f°I  the  roatl'  “t  about  Id.  per  day;  and  he 

c<lucntly  offered  work',nder  simil” 

seldom  t'ire  it°ovel’  to  a bpe  op  mendicancy  from  choice,  but  when  once  driven  to  it,  they 

ractoreSbmhf  ,h?ehe  generally  given  in  towns  without  some  knowledge  of  the  beggar's  cha- 
Xracter X meSL  ^ “ 4-'"-  “disc™inately,  without  any  referlme  to  the 

think  I?  wonlltl^tb  '3  a,lways  'm  the  country,  as  the  farmers  and  labouring  classes 

ptZent  b Cky  ° refuse  bat  in  towns  ‘boy  will  not  lodge  them  without 

but  verstlnteh^t11 10  benpara  j.n  the  country  consists  of  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a little  meal, 
monevyemmLt  J T***  .0,,oIothinS  or  money.  1 1 fact  tile  farmers  seldom  have  ^ 
Rev’  it  1 Pen,°ds  ‘°  W their  rent' 

unlimited  , .1uant'‘ty  of  potatoes  given  in  alms  at  the  farmers’  houses  is 

the  dav  ’the  Ins?  -m  fr  ac^orclm§  to  numbers  ; although  the  calls  are  very  frequent  during 
pLSViti  tn  J a?  may  Set  an  equal  quantity  with  the  first.  ? The  measure  o'f 
is  considered  a o-nnd  < ^PP)‘Ca,nt  vanes  according  to  the  means  of  the  donor.  Four  pounds 
wr oTcnoZet  waS’  md  tw°  P°lmds  moy  be  taken  as  the  average.  Some  of  the 
support  an  adLifnal  laLmer.”Cr0S  °f  Er°Und  g,Ve  away  aS  much  f°°d  “ the  year  “ 

resident  be'vo'ars  thduf6  wn  shopkeepers  here  to  give  regular  weekly  allowances  to  the 
person  ” SS  ’ ahho“gh ‘here  are  six  here  who  do  so,  averaging  a shilling  a week  each 

keepers  ekMr^TWneBgawdidSiinli0re  kart'cll,arlv  on  the  farmers,  working  classes,  and  shop- 
l?&rsaJ'hi“s"2  ,hat  lhe?  is  scarcely  a day  that  there  are  not’from  10  to 

day  require.”  °metimeS  hapPen  that  the  mendicant  will  get  more  than  the  exigencies  of  the 

land  wi if? ivJ a]ma ^ ^r'  ^le*an’  are  of  opinion  that  a farmer  holding  10  acres  of 

2 cl.  daily.  ^ ° mea  or  Potatoes  to  the  value  of  Id.  per  day,  and  shopkeepers  about 
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« Rev  Mr.  Phelan  thinks,  that  relief  is  given  from  a dread  that  the  applicant  is  suffering 
, m privation  ; there  is  also  a strong  religious  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  donor,  but  which 
r°  Her  \VOIilcl  not  induce  him  to  give,  unless  he  believed  the  person  to  be  in  want,  and  if 
there  was  any  provision  for  him,  it  would  be  completely  removed.  The  Rev.  gentleman 
f rtker  states  an  instance  that  came  under  his  own  observation  at  Ballyellan  in  this  parish, 
here  in  the  absence  of  the  husband,  the  wife  and  children  were  alarmed  by  the  threats  of  a 
beo-^ar  and  cave  whatever  he  required.”  Relief  is  occasionally  given  in  the  country  under 
the  Tnfluence'of  the  beggar’s  curse,  although  Mr.  Phelan  states,  “ I do  not  at  present  re- 
collect an  instance,  but  I have  frequently  heard  the  beggar’s  curse  when  they  were  refused, 
and  have  heard  of  one  instance  where  the  beggar  knelt  down  and  uttered  curses.” 

Disease  is  often  spread  through  the  country  from  giving  the  beggars  a night’s  lodging. 
Mr  Phelan  says,  “ he  knows  in  Boliermore  and  Kildrina  four  or  five  families  who  were 
infected  bv  fever  in  consequence  of  giving  lodging.” 

Begcars  are  sometimes  the  means  of  producing  feelings  of  enmity  between  persons,  and 
sometimes  bring  about  clandestine  marriages.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Phelan  remarks,  “ I have 
known  five  or  six  instances,  where  young  boys  and  young  men  had,  under  such  circum- 
stances, improper  intercourse  with  those  depraved  beggars.”  I also  know  an  instance 
within  the  last  half  year,  of  a beggar-woman  in  the  parish  of  Ballinakill,  being  the  medium 
of  improper  communication  between  young  females  and  gentlemen,  and  thus  carrying  on  an 
illicit  intercourse  in  the  neighbourhood.  I gave  directions  against  giving  lodgings  to  this 
woman  and  caused  her  to  be  removed.” 

The  general  feeling  is  against  repressing  vagrancy,  by  severity  of  any  description,  but  this 
repugnance  would  be  entirely  removed  if  there  was  any  regular  provision  made  for  the  poor. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  the  parish,  and  even  if  there  was  the  beggars  would  uot 
like  to  go  in,  unless  their  food  and  lodging  were  better  than  those  of  the  labourer,  both 
at  present  being  equally  as  good ; independent  of  which,  however,  they  would  refuse  to  give 
up  their  liberty. 


Vagrancy. 

Leinster. 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Pars.  Dunleckney 
and  Wells. 
Bars.  East  and 
West  Idrune. 


In  the  parish  of  Dunleckney,  there  are  eight  shopkeepers  who 
are  supposed  to  contribute  2 d.  per  day,  making  - 
And  180  landholders,  not  including  small,  plots  at  1 d.  per  day  - 


£.  s.  d. 

243  l 8 per  an. 
273  15  - 


Total  Dunleckney  parish,  Barony  of  East  Idrone  - 


£.  517  1 8 


In  the  parish  of  Wells,  at  the  same  rates,  there  are  45  shop- 
keepers at  -2d.  per  day,  making  - 
And  86  landholders  at  id.  per  day  - 


£.  s.  d. 

130  17  6 per  an. 
130  15  10 


Total  for  parish  of  Wells,  Barony  West  Idrone 


£.  267  13  2 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  par  Mullins. 

Mr.  James  Byrne,  farmer. — Mr.  Patrick  Byrne,  farmer. — Robert  Doyne,  esq.,  j . f. — Mr.  John  Bar.  St.  Mullins. 

Finn,  farmer.— Mr.  Galavin,  farmer. — Lieutenant  Hugh  Hawkshaw,  catholic  curate — Rev.  — — — — 

Mr.  Kavenagii,  parish  priest  of  St.  Mullins. — Mr.  Thomas  Murphy,  farmer. — Rev.  James 

Saunders,  vicar  of  Clarngoose. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  parish  priesL  of  Borris. — Mr.  George 

Whitney,  brewer  and  farmer. — John  WiLC0CKS,esq.  surgeon. 

Vagrancy  has  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  poverty,  and  of  the  population  of  the  parish 
of  St.  Mullins.  It  has  been  observed  to  have  advanced  more  particularly  within  the  last  four 
years,  and  at  the  present  moment  there  are  at  least  fifty  mendicants. 

They  are  for  the  most  part  strangers,  and  the  number  is  always  augmented  in  summer, 
owing  to  the  general  dearth  of  provisions  at  that  time ; many  poor  persons,  whose  circum- 
stances have  been  reduced  to  beggary,  are  ashamed  to  be  seen  in  that  state  in  their  own 
parish,  and  leave  it,  to  solicit  charity  in  another.  The  mendicants  who  are  to  be  seen  here 
are  chiefly  women,  of  from  40  years  of  age  to  60,  and  upwards,  and  have  been  rendered 
infirm  by  years  and  other  causes.  This  preponderance  of  females,  is  to  he  explained  by 
the  difficulty  which  they  experience  in  procuring  employment ; their  children  also  are  unable 
to  find  profitable  occupation,  and  always  accompany  their  mothers,  who  conceive  that  their 
chances  of  receiving  relief  are  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  their  families.  Those 
who  earn  their  subsistence  during  the  week,  are  never  to  be  found  begging  on  a Sunday ; but 
there  are  times,  when  potatoes  are  at  6 d.  or  8 d.  a stone,  that  the  labourer  s daily  wa°  es  are 
quite  insufficient  to  purchase  food  for  his  family ; and  then  he  is  of  necessity  compelled  to 
allow  his  wife  or  children  to  supply  the  deficiency  by  temporary  mendicancy.  There  are  a 
few  cottier  tenants  who  after  havin'*  planted  their  potatoes,  resort  to  the  same  practice,  but  their 
numbers  are  very  small,  and  do  not  exceed  a dozen  at  the  utmost.  There  is  not  a single 
mechanic  or  artizan  among  the  vagrants  of  this  parish.  It  is  a practice  among  small 
farmers,  when  they  have  become  too  aged  personally  to  cultivate  their  land,  to  transfer  it  to 
some  of  their  children,  with  an  understanding  that  they  shall  be  maintained  by  the  latter, 
for  the  rest  of  their  days.  Disputes  and  quarrels  not  unfrequently  arise  between  the  parties, 
which  end  in  forcing  the  parent  to  leave  the  cabin  which  he  had  surrendered  to  an  ungrateful 

0.5.  - 3Z4  cMd- 
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Vagrancy.  child.  An  old  person  under  these  circumstances  has  no  .resource  but  Wmte 

„ t* om rftrs- 


Leinster.  J®?”1®  “en&smtg  are  to  be  found  in  this  parish  who  were  once  occuSSfuf,  ,accard- 

County  Carlow.  Whltn^  18  acquainted  with  three  instances  of  the  kind  • there  are  about Plo  or,  oil'  Mr- 

men  who  annually  leave  the  neighbouring  catholic  parish  of  Bonis  and  Das  ° ‘louring 

Examinations  taken  by  to  assist  in  making  up  the  harvest  there.  These  poor  people  o-primllv  i,  s over  to  England 

STv  e* , T Dublm  or  WJterford,  at  either  of  which  places  they  mL-  No  LS  as  & 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq.  from  the  parish  of  St.  Mullins  in  search  of  work.  * „ ■ iVo  P«  sons  go  to  England 

Par.  SI.  Mullins.  Mr.Wsh  and  Mr  Whitney  are  of  opinion,  that'ke  greater  number  of 

Bar.  Sl.Mnlfim.  “re  natives  of  rural  districts  and  that  they  have  generally  been  reldents  of  1 iT5™"'5 

As  far  as  the  parentage  of  the  resident  mendicants  is  kiown,  none  of  them  Se  ^ ' 

of  mendicants,  or  at  least  none  of  them  have  been  beg<  jars  from  their  infanrV  r£!dren 
generally  people  who  at  one  period  or  other  of  their  lives,  have  earned  their  2 ♦ They  are 
who  through  misfortune  have  been  reduced  to  destitution.  Thev  havp  , ubsi8t®llc<-‘,  and 
farmers  or  labourers,  or  are  the  wives  or  widows  of  such:  and  none  nf  tv.?  * , smail 

sidered  as  able-bodied.  ’ none  ot  them  can  be  con- 

The  amount  given  as  charity  to  a family  of  vagrants  depends  entirelv  nn  a. 
consists  of.  If  there  be  several  children  the  proportion  of  relief  will  b/calc  w ^umberit 
ingly.  Though  this  rule  must  be  known  to  the  mendicanL  ft 
have  adopted  the  fraudulent  practice  of  dividing  their  families  into  various  iS’-?1'  that,they 
intention  of  thereby  collecting  more  alms.  S pai ^les> the 

Whatever  food  they  have  to  spare,  after  satisfying  their  wants  -inrl  fi,„OQ  e ■ r . . 

they  sell,  and  the  money  thus  obtained  is  laid  outfn  the  purchase  of  fuel  if  familles. 
times,  though  not  often,  of  clothes.  Tl>ey  have  uevev^uany  SnSce  t ^ 
anythmg  m summer  so  as  to  enable  them  to  live  in  winter,  without  haviiW  re“^e  ^ 

When  a vagrant  apphes  at  a house  for  relief,  it  is  generally  with  the  2 
search  of  work,  and  has  beeu  unable  to  find  any.  Ri|s,  diitLd  the  anniTun^  w “ 
crippled  or  diseased,  are  never  assumed  for  tile  purpos?  of  excitlM-' kvnSftW  f ie'?S 

contrary  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  ?hat  decent  clothfng^S be  “lX “ 
rf  it  could  be  procured.  Forged  recommendations  are  quite  unknown  b gWi)r  w0“ 

S , In  1,0  i,,kanc°  iw » 

p-f  StfegSzfC’ » at^&hired  *•  »- 

states?  SShSS  notnmife  **?  ta  P""*1  <"»  cMlttoa.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kavenagh 
he  has  been  connected  w'tl-.  ti & p61S-°?  ma  state  °f  mendicancy  during  the  four  years  that 
child-bearir  bSZTfhZ ? v K Pf' ^ He  adds’  “ they  are  generally  past  the  period  of 
more  rare  amonp-st  tbPm  & ^ t0  beSSmg  >’  and  that  for  that  reason  illegitimate  births  are 
s a™onS8t  other  portions  of  the  lower  orders8  The  mortality 

recollects  no  case  th®  ordmaiT  mortality  of  the  district.”  Mr.  Kavenagh 

within  the  Kst  fof  r veo?!1!  Sbarvatlon /mmigst  them;  but  he  mentions  at  least  10  or  12 
by  the  want  of  sufficient  food!**6  UldlV,duals  had  died  from  protracted  exhaustion  or  caused 

solicit  relief  !i!en^Cants  are.weP  known  to  all  those  from  whom  they 

beino-  prejudicial  to  the  1 , * iat  extent  to  which  private  charity  is  prevalent,  so  far  from 

ing  aJffiEn  of  tW 8 0f  ft®  P°or’  is  ratber  productive  of  £ood  effects,  in  diminish- 
the  country  where  thev  Wb°  w°ldd  otherwise  become  confirmed  vagrants  through  parts  of 
a"d  rh“e  ftere  ™ld  ^ dui  on  their 
mode  of  life  rather  thmn<A  however,  wdlo  are  supposed  to  have  adopted  their  present 

a * i.  *,e  ramer  “lough  a preference  of  t to  that,  nf  « 1.U,™  thm 


mode  of  life  rather  thmuo-h  ®={=ar£j.’  however,  who  are  supposed  to  have  adopted  their  present 
through  the  SesSre  A preferen?e  of  i4  to  that  of  a labourer  with  equal  earnings,  than 
pen»L ^haXS This  °Pi™  » confirmed  by  the  feet,  that  such 
of  the  country  l efose  employment  when  offered  to  them  at  the  ordinary  wages 

any  inquiry  bThur  mafe1nto\‘laS  ^ aP?.earance  oi  poverty,  easily  obtains  charity  without 
he  inaynot  aS?llv?  f1  C0I,5iti<,ni  or  Ik  attempt  to  asca'tain  whether 

that  require.  I is  quite 

Iodo-ing  ?,?  tiieh^bams  w'in^h™  Wlt1^  farmers  to  give  to  any  vagrant  who  solicits  it,  a night’s 
not  unfreouentlv  niven  wa  ° len  c!eared  0It  fOT  the  purpose.  Old  clothes  are  ate 
potatoes.  Butter-milk  „nll  i616  ,a,bt^°ar  as^s  on'y  for  food,  he  seldom  gets  any  thing  but 
he  will  perhaDs  rereivo  r,ii^e  added  by  those  who  keep  cows,  and  if  he  has  young  children 

n W!milki  • Money is  never  by the  countl’y people  * food 

sities  as  well  if  nof  liptt  t tbat  ^ ought  to  answer- the  purpose  of  the  neces- 

than  a bao-  of  DotatnM-6^  a ^endlcants>  however,  prefer  money,  because  it  is  easier  carried 
endeavours  to  Ln n«P  tbey  ®bow  their  anxiety  to  become  possessed  of  it  by  their 

endeavours  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  collections  for  ready  money.. 
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In  the  houses  of  the  country  people  there  is  usually  no  definite  limit  to  the  amount  which 
is  bestowed  as  alms  during  the  day.  What  is  called  a measure  of  charity,  equally  about 
two  handsful,  or  from  4lbs.  to  6 lbs.  is  given,  at  the  discretion  of  the  donor,  to  each  vagrant 
who  calls,  and  who  appears  to  stand  in  need  of  relief.  The  witnesses  are  not  able  to  enu- 
merate more  than  three  or  four  poor  persons  who  are  supported  as  pensioners  by  any  individual 
families ; and  it  is  not  thoi  ' / that  there  is  a farmer  or  shopkeeper  in  the  parish  who  gives 
awav  as  much  as  would  be  .ivalent  to  the  support  of  an  additional  labourer  or  workman. 
The'praetiee  is  not  currert  nere  of  setting  apart  the  produce  of  a pai  .eular  portion  of 
ground  for  distribution  among  mendicants,  neither  do  any  of  the  shopkeepers  give  regular 
weeklv  allowances  to  the  resident  poor. 

Farmers,  shopkeepers  and  the  middling  classes  in  general  may  be  said  to  contribute 
almost  exclusively  to  the  relief  of  the  vagrant.  While  the  gates  of  the  opulent  are  closed 
against  the  approach  of  beggars,  the  poor  man  is  not  only  more  open  to  and  more  annoyed 
by  their  solicitations,  but  both  absolutely  and  in  proportion  he  gives  them  more.  The 
labouring  people,  who  are  possessed  of  only  a 'cabin  and  a potato  garden,  and  who  can 
but  badly  afford  any  thing,  do  not  refuse  their  mite,  and  the  mere  day  labourer  admits  him 
at  night  to  lie  down  by  his  fire-side. 

It  follows,  from  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  how  much  each  beggar  has  received 
during  the  day,  or  rather  from  the  want  of  endeavours  to  ascertain  that  quantity,  that  many 
receive  more  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption ; but  still  it  does  not  appear  that 
any  waste  of  provisions  ensues,  for  the  surplus  is  either  sold,  or,  as  frequently  happens, 
shared  with  those  who  receive  the  mendicant  at  night. 

It  is  computed  by  the  witnesses,  that  a farmer  holding  10  or  12  acres  of  land,  gives  away 
about  five  pounds  of  potatoes,  one  day  with  another,  (such  persons  never  give  either  oatmeal 
or  money.)  The  amount  of  what  is  given  by  any  of  the  few  small  shopkeepers  who  reside 
in  the  parish  is  estimated  at  a penny  daily,  which  is  about  equal  to  the  value  of  what  is 
given  by  a small  farmer.  Both  descriptions  of  persons  declare  their  preference  of  the 
present  inconvenient  and  wasteful  mode  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  say  they  would  rather 
that  things  should  remain  as  they  are  than  that  they  should  be  obliged  to  pay  any  fixed 
annual  sum,  although  they  were  at  the  same  time  to  be  freed  from  the  annoyance  of 
vagrants.* 

The  usual  motive  in  those  who  give  relief  is,  fear  that  the  individual  seeking  for  it  is 
labouring  under  great  destitution.  Where  this  impression,  coupled  with  a certain  reli- 
gious sentiment  of  the  necessity  of  assisting  the  distressed,  exists,  the  beggar  has  but 
little  occasion  to  resort  to  importunity.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kavenagh  expresses  °a  conviction 
that  religious  feeling  would  cease  to  operate  as  a cause  of  giving  alms  to  the  undeservino-, 
if  the  people  had  reason  to  know  that  those  who  really  stood  in  need  of  relief  could  procure 
it  by  applying  to  a charitable  institution  or  house  of  industry.  Sometimes,  but  not  in  this 
parish,  the  same  gentleman  has  known  alms  to  be  extorted  by  threats  of  violence : “ I could 
mention  instances,”  says  he,  “ where  females  have  been  frightened  by  a beggar,  and  forced 
to  get  meat  and  fry  it  for  his  dinner,  and  afterwards  to  give  him  a glass  of  whiskey  to  wash 
it  down.” 

Inquiries  were  made  of  the  witnesses,  whether  it  had  ever  come  to  their  knowledge  that 
diseases  had  been  spread  through  the  country  by  the  system  of  giving  lodging  to  vagrants ; 
but  they  were  unacquainted  with  any  such  result.  Neither  had  they  ever  had  reason  to 
, think,  that  the  morals  of  the  poorer  class  had  in  any  way  suffered  by  their  frequent  asso- 
ciation with  beggars. 

The  existing  vagrancy  laws  have  never  been  put  in  execution  in  this  parish.  There  is  no 
workhouse  to  offer  to  those  whom  it  might  be  wished  to  withdraw  from  wandering  habits, 
and  it  is  suspected  that  no  one  would  voluntarily  enter  it  or  consent  to  give  up  his  liberty. 

1 hey  would,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kavenagh  expresses  it,  prefer  to  run  their  chance.  It  ap- 
peared to  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  that  an  estimate  could  be  formed  of  the  amount 
annually  given  away  in  charity  -within  the  parish  by  ascertaining  the  number  of  shopkeepers 
T1  r Per®ons  holding  each  more  than  one  acre  of  land  who  entered  into  the  population. 

® ~“eY-  -M-r-  Kavenagh  stated,  that  there  were  but  three  or  seven  shopkeepers  in  the 
parish,  but  he  was  able  to  count  662  landholders  of  the  nature  mentioned  (of  these  88 
reside  in  45  town  lands  situated  in  the  county  of  Wexford,  but  embraced  within  the  union 
o parishes) ; supposing  each  of  those  to  give  on  an  average  but  one  penny  a day,  their 
contributions  would  reach  the  sum  of  1,012 l.  17s.  6 d.  at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Vagrancy. 

Leinster. 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White. 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Par.  St.  Mullins. 
Bar.  St.  Mullins. 


a most  hTT?  r^ree  following  witnesses,  John  Finn,  Pat  Murphy  and  Thomas  Byrne,  farmers, 
soirit  nf  ° ^nt  an°  “"becoming  scene  was  exhibited,  they  having  entered  the  room  with  a determined 
that  the  r6MSta“ce  to  a.ny  thing  in  the  shape  of  a “ Poor  Law,”  and  no  reasoning  could'  convince  them 
persuaded  tli  c<?mra*s&lon  was  one  °f  mere  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  labouring  classes.  They  had 
of  an  int  ’®mse‘vas  that  Government  were  their  enemies  on  all  occasions,  and  that  under  the  cloak 
them-  M*  \ ame"orat'on  °f  their  condition,  some  mischief  always  lurked.  Nothing  could  appease 
lustily  de T a s,w°re.be  wou^  not  submit  to  any  more  laws  of  any  kind;  and  Finn,  also  sweariDg, 
beat  the  bl^H  ' * • *ose  tlle  bast  drop  of  my  blood  before  I pay  any  poor  or  other  rates,  and  I will 
of  the  de  ° ' Dra,n*  out  °f  ani'  fellow  who  would  pay  or  encourage  them.”  After  such  manifestations 
anY  furth^w6  ant*  .tawless  spirit  of  the  landholders,  it  would  have  been  useless  to  attempt  procuring 
declared  t*  Inorr°at'on  fr0||i  those  classes  in  the  wild  barony  of  St.  Mullins.  Finn  had  previously 
sioners  ” ° 3 resic“:n*-  gentleman,  “ That  he  would  desire  no  better  fun  than  shooting  the  Commis- 
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Vagrancy. 

Leinster, 
County  Carlow. 

Examinations  taken  by 

Captain  White, 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Par.  TuUoti. 
Bar.  Rathvilly. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Captain  Carter. — Reverend  G.  Dawson,  late  curate  of  Tullow. — Robert  Doyne,  esq.  j 
Mr.  Dwyer,  farmer. — Major  Eustace,  j.  p. — Mr.  Thomas  Germaine,  draper  and  farmer  — 
Reverend  Beresford  Johnston,  rector. — James  Keeley,  mason. — Patrick  M'Anaby  la 

bourer Lawrence  Murpiiy,  carpenter. — Mr.  Lawrence  Murphy,  innkeeper  and  farmer— 

James  Neil,  labourer. — Reverend  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  p.,  administrator. — Mr.  John  Nolan 
farmer. — John  Payne,  esq.,  m.  p. — Mr.  Michael  Roache — Mr.  John  Whaley,  grocer  — 
Captain  Whelan,  j.  p. 

There  are  about  20  vagrants,  as  Messrs.  Johnston  and  Doyne  supposed.  The  Rev 
Mr.  Nolan  estimated  the  numbers  in  the  parish  of  Tullow  seeking  alms  in  the  town  to 
amount  to  about  60 ; their  numbers  continue  always  about  the  same  ; but  Mr.  N.  thought 
they  were  monthly  increasing,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  keep  strangers  out  of  the 
parish. 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  from  April  to  August,  which  is  caused  by  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions till  the  new  crops  come  in.  Those  relieved  are  generally  natives,  and  all  residents  • 
they  are  for  the  most  part  females  of  about  50  years  of  age,  and  travel  singly,  and  but 
seldom  with  their  families,  as  there  is  less  employment  for  them;  the  majority  are  mostly 
able-bodied,  and  those  who  can  earn  subsistence  during  the  week  are  never  found  begging 
on  Sundays ; neither  the  wives  nor  children  of  employed  labourers  ever  beg.  Very  °few 
cottier  tenants  wander  through  the  country  seeking  alms  after  having  planted  their  potatoes  • 
but  Mr.  Nolan  knew  many  with  small  plots  of  ground  who  had  done  so.  The  small  traders 
are  much  more  reluctant  to  beg  than  the  cottiers.  Very  few  mechanics,  although  fre- 
quently much  distressed,  are  meudicants;  but  their  families  sometimes  do  so.  Messrs. 
Johnston  and  Doyne  did  not  know  any  instances  of  servants  disabled  or  out  of  work 
begging;  but  Mr,.  Nolan  thought  that 'the  greater  proportion  of  the  females  had  been  for- 
merly servants.  The  cottier  tenants  never  go  where  they  are  not  known  to  beg,  neither 
have  any  farmers  transferred  their  property  to  their  children  and  gone  out  as  mendicants ; 
very  few  migrate  to  England  for  work,  and  none  last  year ; but  Captain  Whelan  said,  when 
they  do  go  they  usually  provide  a little  means  to  reach  England.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  has 
relieved  eight  or  ten  who  came  to  him  for  aid  before  they  went,  and  supposed  they  must 
beg  their  way  if  they  did  not  procure  one  or  two  days’  work  on  the  road.  They  are  natives 
in  general  of  the  adjoining  counties,  but,  as  Mr.  Nolan  thought,  of  the  county  of  Carlow 
and  from  the  country  parts,  although  Captain  Whelan  and  Mr.  Doyne  supposed  they  came 
from  towns. 

The  proportion  of  vagrants  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars  is  very  small  ; 
they  are  generally  reduced  to  begging  through  misfortune,  or  sickness,  loss  of  parents,  &c. ; 
about  one-twentieth  part  adopt  it  from  the  facilities  of  obtaining  relief. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  obtain  in  a day  about  a stone  of  potatoes,  but  very  little 
meal ; at  seasons  of  plenty  they  might  obtain  more  than  sufficient  for  their  support;  but  a 
strong  feeling  exists  against  the  able-bodied  mendicants  of  either  sex.  Captain  Whelan 
mentioned  an  instance  of  a boy,  13  years  old,  whom  his  mother  threatened  to  turn  out  of 
the  house  if  he  did  not  bring  home  two  stone  of  potatoes  a day ; and  a brother  of  Iris  was 
similarly  employed.  The  mendicants  procure  a good  deal  from  passengers  in  public  con- 
veyances, but  very  little,  if  any,  at  the  doors  of  places  of  public  worship  on  Sundays. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  is  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applicants, 
but  different  members  of  the  same  family  do  not  apply  to  the  same  persons ; a distinction  is 
made  in  the  quantity  given  between  an  able-bodied  and  an  infirm  person. 

They  sell  any  surplus  food  they  have  received  generally  to  obtain  firing  and  common  neces- 
saries. Captain  Whelan  knew  cases  of  women  accumulating  a good  sum  from  the  surplus 
of  what  their  children  procured  by  begging,  and  one  was  constantly  able  to  assist  her  son, 
who  was  the  holder  of  a small  farm  of  tour  acres  of  land.  If  they  exchanged  the  surplus 
for  articles  of  real  comfort,  as  clothing  or  furniture,  they  would  destroy  their  power  ot 
exciting  compassion ; but  they  are  seldom  able  to  make  those  purchases,  and  almost  never 
provide  for  any  thing  beyond  a day. 

The  strangers  usually  beg  under  the  plea  of  want  of  work,  but  those  at  home  seldom  give 
a reason.  Travelling  mendicants  frequently  put  on  the  appearance  of  poverty  and  disease 
for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy,  but  not  those  in  towns.  Vagrants  are  frequently  sup- 
posed  to  produce  sores  for  such  purposes,  and  Messrs.  Doyne  and  Roache  and  Oaptam 
Whelan  all  said  they  heard  of  persons  tying  pence  on  their  legs  to  produce 
They  are  quite  unwilling  to  be  decently  clothed,  and  Captain  Whelan  said  he  saw  the  wue 
of  a cripple  dressing  him  for  the  occasion  in  dirty  rags.  Lying  or  forged  recommendations 
are  not  resorted  to ; the  state  of  mind  created  is  incompatible  with  morality.  T . 
not  been  known  to  refuse  to  have  their  sores  healed,  though  Mr.  Roache  heard  ,suctl  a 
port,  but  did  not  personally  discover  the  fact.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  exhibition  ot  so 
and  maimed  limbs  has  been  frequently  the  cause  of  great  danger  and  pain  to  women 
are  enceinte.  Captain  Whelan  knew  a lady  who  from  such  an  alarm  had  a child  boro 
object,  and  who  is  nowin  a public  institution.  He  also  knew  two  other  instances  01  5 
alarm  and  pain,  although  not  attended  with  ultimate  bad  consequences.  It  1S  °°  .Lem 
whether  persons  having  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  children  have  ever  refused  to 
to  be  taken  to  public  institutions,  but  it  is  an  invariable  custom  to  take  sue  a j +-  be 
them  dressed  in  .bad  and  insufficient  clothing.  The  habits  of  vagrants  are  3“PP““olott, 
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dissolute,  and  some  few  of  them  meet  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  drink  and  smoke.  They  are  Vagrancy 

sometimes  concerned,  from  great  distress,  in  attacks  on  property,  but  not  person ; their  

thefts  are  not  carried  to  any  extent,  neither  are  they  ever  concerned  in  assassinations ; Leinster. 
they  are  decidedly  unwilling  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  show  as  much  kindness  to  County  Carlow. 

their  children  as  labourers  do ; but  Captain  Whelan  and  Major  Eustace  and  Mr.  Doyne  

affirmed  that  the  children,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  show  a degree  of  contempt  for  their  ErM^w£laken  by 
parents.  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  said,  that,  taking  them  in  the  aggregate,  they  have  not  the  T.N^Vau-imn  Esq 

same  kindness  subsisting  between  them,  being  a demoralized  class.  They  never  share  — ’ 

their  provisions  with  others  more  destitute,  and  seldom  hoard  their  earnings.  Children  Par.  Tul/ow. 
are  never  hired,  and  seldom  belong  to  others,  as  they  generally  have  enough  of  their  Bar.  Rat  hilly. 

own.  Captain  Whelan  stated,  that  two  families  travelled  frequently  together”  and  while  — — 

the  parents  of  one  remained  at  some  distance,  the  others  travelled  with  both  sets  of  cliildren 
to  give  the  appearance  of  a large  family. 

They  frequently  have  large  families,  but  do  not  marry  earlier  than  other  classes,  pros- 
titution being  more  common,  and  more  illegitimate  children  being  among  them  than’in  the 
labouring  class.  Neither  is  the  mortality  greater  among  them,  starvation  never  takino- 
plaee,  and  their  health  being  generally  as  good  as  the  labourers.  * 

There  are  very  few  able-bodied  men  begging,  there  being  no  encouragement  for  them  ; 
but  females  certainly  could  collect  more  by  begging  than  by  work. 

The  character  of  the  beggars  is  generally  known  by  those  who  assist  them.  The  pre- 
valence of  private  charity  is  not  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  orders. 

Mr.  Roache  stated,  “ three  men  preferred  working  for  him  at  6 d.  per  day  and  their  diet  to' 

•3s.  a week  from  a charitable  fund  raised  to  provide  for  unemployed  labourers  duvino  a 
scarcity  of  work.”  Others  have  declared  that  they  would  rather  work  than  take  one  penny 
from  a charitable  fund,  and  had  made  several  efforts  to  obtain  employment.  The  Rev. 

Mr.  Nolan  was  also  aware  of  many  who  would  not  consent  to  be  placed  on  the  public  list 
and  who  were  afterwards  privately  relieved. 

Vagrants  generally  prefer  their  life  to  that  of  the  labourer,  but  do  not  beg  in  preference  to 
remaining  labourers;  they  have  not  been  known  to  refuse  work.  Captain  Whelan  and 
Mr.  Roache  have  themselves  offered  work  to  a few  who  have  refused  9 d.  per  day,  savins, 

“ that  they  could  earn  more  begging.” 

No  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain  what  relief  a beggar  has  previously  received.  When 
assisting  them,  beggars  whose  characters  are  unknown  are  not  assisted  by  residents,  but  often 
by  strangers.  A night’s  lodging  is  often  given  to  them ; clothing  is  not  usually  given,  but 
they  get  some  occasionally  from  the  convents.  The  usual  relief  given  is  potatoes,  and  meal 
very  rarely.  In  towns  sometimes  broken  food : buttermilk,  and,  in  cases  of  sickness,  first  milk 
is  also  given.  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan  stated,  that  the  late  Mr.  Doyle  gave  last  year  12/.  for  shoes 
to  the  poor;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kinsela,  p.  p.,  annually  gives  10/.  for  clothing  them.  The 
farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  the  latter  not  being  always  at  hand ; but  the  beggars 
like  money  best,  as  with  it  they  can  procure  lodging,  fuel  and  other  necessaries. 

The  daily  quantity  of  food  given  is  not  limited,  but  depends  on  the  numbers  applying ; the 
usual  quantity  given  is  about  four  pounds  of  potatoes  and  very  seldom  meal ; there  are  none 
supported  as  pensioners  on  particular  families ; a few  of  the  farmers  give  as  much  as  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  an  additional  workman,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  for  shopkeepers  in 
country  towns  to  give  a regular  weekly  allowance  to  resident  beggars.  It  is  not  the  custom 
for  small  fanners  to  appropriate  to  charity  the  produce  of  a particular  plot  of  ground  ; but 
they  usually  plant  a sufficiency  of  potatoes  to  guard  against  the  effects  of  a scarcity  or  failure 
of  crops.  The  relief  of  beggars  falls  in  particular  on  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  who  are 
much  more  annoyed  and  open  to  access  than  the  richer  classes,  who  give  much  less  in  pro- 
portion  than  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  almost  to  give.  Those  possessed  even  of  an  acre  or 
naif  an  acre  assist  the  beggar ; but  their  own  condition  is  not  much  better.  Mere  cabin- 
olders  and  day-labourers  can  give  nothing  but  a night’s  lodging.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Nolan 
f l l’  *°  !^s  own  knowledge  beggars  have  taken  a night’s  lodging,  and  shared  what  they 
lau  begged  with  the  tenants,  such  was  their  miserable  condition ; and  that  they  were  conse* 
quently  desirous  of  admitting  the  lodger,  which  all  present  corroborated. 

•,  ...,ere  *s  no  doubt  that  more  than  necessary  is  frequently  given  to  beggars,  from  the  impos- 
y llity  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  already  received.  Such  uncertainty  does  not  lead  to  waste. 

anner  holding  10  acres  gives,  on  an  average,  about  six  pounds  of  potatoes  a day,  and  a small 
s opkeeper  about  2 d.  None  from  giving  too  much  have  afterwards  left  themselves  in  desti- 
ion ; a feeling  of  charity  has  never  led  to  pauperising  a labourer,  who,  but  for  the  calls  of 
ose  in  need,  would  have  continued  comfortable.  The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer 
- \in?.  a regular  sum  annually  in  preference  to  being  subject  to  the  annoyance  of  beggars. 
lprae'e  generally  given  from  the  fear  that  the  applicants  are  suffering  from  privation  and 
whi  bfy  ^ven  ^'om  custom  and  often  from  mere  importunity.  The  religious  feeling 
redu  ’,i  a sense  duty,  induces  the  people  to  assist  mendicants,  would  be  greatly 
don  ,*>  “ not  removed,  if  there  were  any  institutions  to  relieve  them ; fear  of  violence  to  the 

butn  S?eTS°rr  °r  ProPerty  uever  extorts  relief,  and  the  supposed  dread  of  the  beggars’  curse 
than  tli  "ff  ^ev‘  ^r‘  ^°lan  stated,  that  it  more  frequently  occurs  from  the  rear  of  abuse 
I ' c effects  of  a curse,  and  from  the  hope  of  getting  tne  beggars’  blessing.  He  has  known 
ree  ^stances  within  the  last  four  or  five  years. 

Mr  N l SyStQm  a uigkt’s  lodging,  diseases  are  frequently  spread.  The  Rev. 

selfas°  ii'State^’  a tenant  of  nis  sister’s,  by  giving  lodging  to  a beggar,  took  a fever  him- 
sister  k * ^ ent‘re  family  of  five  persons,  and  subsequently  communicated  it  to  Mr.  N’s. 

Tamil  * h' • unf°rtunately  sunk  under  it  and  died.  Dr.  Payne  also  knew  a case  of  a whole 
custom  61n^  <^seased-  The  morals  of  those  giving  lodging  suffer  very  considerably  from  the 
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Vagrants  are  continually  the  origin  of  and  spreading  discontent.  Mr.  Nolan  observed  h 
knew  two  particular  instances  at  the  present  time  of  persons  who  are  in  the  constant  habit  of 
carrying  messages  for  the  purpose  of  seduction  from  persons  in  the  higher  classes  who  have 
often  been  successful.  Mr.  Germain  stated  a case  where  he  was  instrumental  in  the  disco- 
very of  such  a person,  and  believes  he  was  the  means  of  saving  a young  girl  from  ruin. 

Vagrants  very  seldom  return  to  industry.  Mr.  John  Nolan  knew  one  instance  - they 
ultimately  become  a separate  class.  ’ - 

There  have  been  no  punishments  for  vagrancy  for  the  last  nine  years.  Such  severity  would 
have  no  effect  in  restraining  those  absolutely  destitute  or  starving  from  begging ; the  general 
feeling  is  against  punishing  vagrants  really  in  want,  and  there  is  no  probability,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, of  the  giver  of  relief  sanctioning  severe  measures  against  them.  If  any  provision 
were  made  for  their  wants,  such  repugnance  would  be  removed.  Outrages  are  not  imme- 
diately attributable  to  actual  want. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  any  mendicity  institution  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  Doyne 
overheard  persons,  at  a period  of  great  distress,  last  June  and  July  observe,  that  “ if  relief 
was  not  given  they  could  not  starve,  and  must  help  themselves  by  taking  from  those  who  had 
plenty.”  Those  who  beg  would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  a house  of  industry,  as  they  are  at 
present  better  fed  than  the  labourers.  One  woman,  Rev.  G.  Dawson  said,  living  on  tlie  poor- 
box  of  the  parish,  and  blind,  refused  to  enter  a house  of  industry  unless  she  was  allowed  the 
amount  of  her  own  earnings  in  spinning  and  knitting ; another  woman  who  likewise  refused 
is  now  a beggar  in  the  streets.  The  Rev.  B.  Johnston  stated,  “ that  there  are  350  land- 
holders who  are  rated  without  including  holders  of  small  plots.  There  are  about  60  shop- 
keepers of  various  denominations,  making  a total  of  410  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  col- 
lectively, the  average  daily  distributions  having  been  calculated  on  the  aggregate  iu  money 
and  provisions  at  id.  per  diem  from  each  house,  623/.  10s.  lOd.  will  appear  the  product 
annually  expended  among  the  poor  in  the  Protestant  union  of  parishes,  comprising,  by  the 
census  of  1831,  a population  of  3,217. 


Persons  mho  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bayne,  publican  and  farmer. — Very  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan. — Edward  Marks,  labourer 

Patrick  Mulvaney,  tillage  farmer. — J.  H.  Nangle,  esq.,  j.  p.,  resident  country  gentleman.— 

Rev.  Eugene  O’Reily,  catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Palmer,  protestant  rector. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan,  p.  p.,  states,  as  nearly  as  can  be  computed,  the  number  of 
vagrants  in  the  six  parishes  amounts  to  200,  including  children.  Mr.  Bayne  and  Mr.  Mul- 
vany  compute  them  at  600.  Mr.  Bayne  says,  30  call  on  him  in  one  day,  of  whom  only  six 
are  natives  of  the  parish.  Vagrants  are  more  numerous  in  summer  and  harvest  than  in  spring 
and  winter • they  are  at  present  more  numerous  than  in  former  years,  in  consequence  of  the 
late  scarcity  of  provisions  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  greater  number  of  comfortable 
tillage  farmers  in  this  part  of  the  countiy  induces  them  to  come  here.  Mr.  Mulrany  states, 
that  the  poor  travelling  to  England  all  beg  in  this  neighbourhood. 

The  season  when  vagrancy  most  prevails  is  during  the  spring  and  summer,  owing  to  the 
greater  scarcity  of  provisions  and  employment  at  that  time.  The  vagrants  relieved  here  are 
almost  invariably  strangers ; many  come  from  Connaught  and  the  other  counties,  and  fix 
themselves  in  this  barony,  taking  daily  a certain  circuit  in  quest  of  alms  in  money  or  provi- 
sions. Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany  say,  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood  are  always  relieved 
in  preference  to  strangers.  They  generally  consist  of  women  and  children  under  14  years  of 
age  and  some  old  men  past  labour.  Mr.  Bayne  says,  they  sometimes  borrow  children  to 
excite  sympathy.  When  a labourer  dies  and  leaves  a family,  they  have  no  other  means  of 
subsistence  than  begging. 

Many  of  the  female  beggars  have  been  seduced  and  discarded  by  their  friends,  and  have 
to  seek  subsistence  where  they  are  unknown.  Very  few  able-bodied  men  are  beggars ; the 
men  who  beg  are  either  cripples  or  infirm,  through  age  or  accident.  Many  of  the  women 
are  strong  and  able  to  work.  Cottier  tenants  and  labourers  in  agriculture  are  the  most  re- 
luctant to  beg.  Mr.  Bayne  says,  a labourer  would  suffer  great  distress  before  he  cou 
“j ng  himself  to  beg.  Many  tradesmen  passing  through  the  country  from  town  to  town  beg. 
Mr.  Bayne  says,  the  wives  of  tinkers  and  sweeps  all  beg.  Mr.  Flanagan  has  known  one 
instance  of  a man  having  14  acres,  who  allowed  his  family  to  manage  and  enjoy  it,  ana 
sought  money  by  begging  on  the  high  way.  He  amassed  the  sum  of  20  /.  which  he  gave  a* 
a marriage  portion  to  his  daughter.  Mr.  Bayne  concurs.  All  those  who  go  from  these 
parishes  to  England  pay  their  way ; they  would  be  ashamed  to  beg.  Some  of  the  Connaugjni 
labourers  passing  through  on  their  way  to  England  be*.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany  aaa, 
that  the  Connaught  labourers  also  beg  on  their  return  from  England,  and  are  a great  anno) 
anee  to  us. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  vagrants  come  from.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany 
say  they  are  chiefly  from  Connaught.  Seldom  or  never  is  an  able-bodied  Leinster  man  see 
pegging ; they  are  generally  the  natives  of  country  districts.  Town  beggars  seldom  go 
m the  country. 

There  are  few  who  have  passed  their  lives  as  beggars,  with  the  exception  of  the,se 
cripples  or  blind.  They  are  reduced  to  it,  some  by  drunkenness,  some  by  infirmity,^ 
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husbands  or  children,  and  others  by  idleness  and  mismanagement.  The  number  who  adopt  Vagrancy. 

a vagrant  life,  owing  to  the  facilities  of  subsistence  it  affords  is  not  great ; but  many  con-  

tinue  in  it  when  their  friends  and  relations  are  willing  to  support  them.  The  characters  of  Leinster. 
the  mendicant  being  seldom  inquired  into,  persons  of  this  class  receive  the  same  aid  as  County  Kildare. 

^The  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  knew  a man  to  have  collected  four  stone  of  potatoes  in  a plentiful  ^CapuhT White*  by 
year,  when  potatoes  were  worth  2 4 d.  per  stone,  and  3 i lbs.  of  oatmeal  in  one  day ; a woman  T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

with  five  children  might  generally  get  two  stone  of  potatoes.  Mr.  Mulvany  says,  a woman  . 

may  not  o-et  five  pounds  of  potatoes  except  she  was  known  to  be  an  object  of  charity.  Mr.  Umon  Cadamseovr, 
Bayne  says,  some  beggars  only  ask  for  dinner  or  breakfast,  and  refuse  raw  food.  - including 

The  quantity  given  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  persons  in  the  beggar’s  family.  James  ynaanmna, 
Marks,  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany  say,  that  no  distinction  is  made.  There  is  nothing  Mukrstown  Tnd’ 
more  common  than  for  beggars  to  divide  the  family,  and  then  beg  from  the  same  persons.  An  ^ Nurney. 

able-bodied  man  in  distress  who  is  not  an  habitual  beggar  only  asks  a meal.  Infirm  persons  Bar.  Carbery. 
are  looked  on  as  special  objects  of  charity,  and  better  treated,  as  are  also  women  with  large ' 


helpless  families.  ... 

Beggars  generally  sell  their  surplus  collections,  and  buy  tea  and  spirits  whenever  they  can, 
and  enjoy  themselves.  They  are  never  worse  treated  for  being  decently  clothed,  as  they  are 
then  looked  on  as  reduced  persons  of  a decent  class ; people  of  this  kind  make  a proper  use 
of  the  surplus,  they  are  not  the  most  numerous  class.  Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany  say,  a 
stranger  well  dressed  would  not  be  relieved,  he  would  be  considered  an  impostor. 

Able-bodied  men  who  beg  assert  that  they  are  in  search,  men  who  are  obliged  to  leave 
their  homes  in  consequence  of  bad  character,  being  reduced  to  distress,  allege  want  of  work 
as  the  cause. — (All  concur .) 

Beggars  who  frequent  market  towns  and  fans  try  to  excite  compassion  by  exposing  sores, 
and  are  unwilling  to  be  decently  clad,  lest  it  may  diminish  pity.  James  Marks  has  known 
beggars  to  put  off  good  clothes,  and  put  on  the  rags  ; and  says  further,  that  they  sometimes 
refuse  to  have  their  sores  cured.  Beggars  are  divided  into  many  different  classes,  this  is 
certainly  the  worst.  The  parents  frequently  take  the  children  about  in  cold  and  wet  to  excite 
compassion ; and  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  says,  “ the  parents  of  dumb  children  use  them  to 
impose  on  the  ignorant  by  leading  them  to  think  they  can  see  into  futurity.” 

All  the  witnesses  concur  in  saying  that  the  habitual  beggar  by  trade  is  in  general  disso- 
lute ; occasional  beggars  are  moral  and  religious.  Beggars  often  commit  thefts  of  linen  or 
wearing  apparel,  or  any  small  commodity  they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  James  Marks  has 
known  of  a beggar  who  having  obtained  a night’s  lodging  murdered  the  woman  to  whom  the 
house  belonged  in  order  to  plunder  it. 

When  the  children  of  beggars  grow  up  they  become  labourers,  and  usually  are  not  indus- 
trious or  well  conducted ; such  persons  are  not  likely  to  emigrate.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Palmer 
observes,  the  idle  and  reprobate  seldom  emigrate  except  from  fear  of  punishment.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Flanagan  states,  with  whom  all  the  witnesses  concur,  “ within  my  experience  I have 
generally  known  them  to  be  the  worst  conducted  persons  in  mv  parish.”  The  parents  among 
beggars  are  kind  to  their  children,  but  the  children  are  not  so  kind  or  dutiful  to  their  parents 
as  tTiose  of  labourers  usually  are.  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  related,  “ two  beggars  died  since  I 
came  to  the  parish ; one  of  them  had  10  Z.  concealed  on  his  person,  and  the  other  6 1.” 

Having  given  birth  to  a bastard  is  often  the  cause  of  vagrancy ; it  is  therefore  presumed 
there  is  a greater  proportion  of  bastards  among  vagrants  than  among  labourers  ; some  of  the 
female  vagrants  continue  their  immorality,  others  are  penitent  and  well  conducted. 

Messrs.  Bayne  and  Mulvany  say,  an  able-bodied  vagrant  would  not  be  relieved ; if  an 
able-bodied  man  begged,  he  would  not  receive  as  much  as  if  he  worked  ; the  fanners  would 
not  <rive  to  an  able-bodied  beggar  any  thing  beyond  his  dinner  or  his  breakfast.  James 
Marks  says,  “ persons  are  very  unwilling  to  relieve  such  beggars,  they  are  looked  on  with 
disgust.” 

The  character  of  beggars  is  seldom  inquired  into ; old  persons,  or  those  reduced  by  acci- 
dent or  misfortune,  and  known  to  be  of  good  character,  are  always  treated  more  kindly. 
James  Marks  says,  “ a beggar  will  not  work  even  when  work  is  offered.”  Mr.  Bayne  has 
offered  them  work  in  busy  times,  and  it  has  been  refused. 

If  they  are  known  to  have  received  much  alms  during  the  day,  less  is  given,  if  any ; but  a 
vagrant  would  receive  charity  though  his  character  was  quite  unknown,  if  he  appeared  an 
object  of  compassion. 

A beggar  has  never  been  known  to  want  a lodging ; some  of  the  beggars  get  clothes  when 
they  seem  in  great  need.  The  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  not  always  having- 
money.  Provisions  are  preferred  by  the  beggars  as  being  of  more  value.  Mr.  Nangle  says, 
“ that  they  wish  to  obtain  money  from  those  who  can  give  it,  to  procure  tobacco  or  whiskey.” 

Fanners  on  an  average  give  the  same  quantity  daily,  except  in  cases  of  urgent  distress ; all 
who  apply  are  not  relieved.  The  usual  quantity  given  is  about  10  potatoes  to  the  old  and 
’mjrm ; they  usually  give  two  hansdful  of  meal,  about  half  a pound. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Flanagan  says,  “ There  are  some  fanners  of  100  acres  give  as  much  as  would 
support  two  additional  labourers  ; many  of  the  large  tillage  farmers  give  much  more ; I know 
farmers  in  this  parish  who  daily  feed  six  poor  persons  through  the  year  ; I think  I under- 
rate it  at  that  number.”  Mr.  Mulranny  holds  170  acres,  thinks  it  costs  him  1 s.  per  acre  ; 
i tk  ay°e  h°lds  30  acres ; it  costs  him  4/.  a year,  sometimes  more. 

the  farmers  chiefly  support  the  poor,  being  more  exposed  and  annoyed.  The  poorer 
classes  give  more  in  proportion  to  their  means  than  the  rich.  James  Marks,  labourer,  says, 

the  labourers  in  employment  also  relieve  the  poor  to  the  utmost  of  their  means.’  The 
Poorest  householders  occasionally  give  whenever  they  can  afford  it,  and  never  refuse  lodging 
when  they  have  nothing  else  to  offer. 

0,5.  4 a 3 Some 
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Leinster. 
County  Kildare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Captain  White, 

T.  N.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  Cadamstovm, 
including 
JBalhjnadrhnna , 
Carrick,  Kilrceny , 
Myler stolon  and 
Nurney. 

Bar.  Carbery. 
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Some  get  more  than  they  require,  and  this  certainly  leads  to  a waste  of  provision. 

Some  holding  ten  acres  are  better  able  to  give  than  others ; some  are  mL  .if  . , , 
give  something.  Mr.  Bayne,  says,  “ an  industrious  man  with  10  acres  at  a ’■  a11 

give  a year.”  Mr.  Mulvany  and  Rev  Mr.  Flanagan  say,  that X?give  ® ch  ' ** 
proportion  than  tile  large  farmer  or  gentleman  ; Mr.  Flanagan  has  known  -n  1 !“"'e  “ 

to  give  to  the  amount  of  13 1.  in  the  year ; as  to  whether  tile  present  mode  T 
be  prefetTed  by  the  farmers  to  a tax,  opinions  are  divided.  IWr.  Bayne  would  Shit'8  iBouU 
a small  sum  to  prevent  beggars  coming  to  his  house.  Mr.  Mulvany  would  nSrtT,  P3y 
sent  mode  of  relieving  the  poor.  A farmer  does  not  miss  the  provision  he  ghi 
he  would  find  it  hard  to  convert  it  into  money ; the  same  amount  liven  in  monev 
very  distressing  to  the  farmers.  Mr.  Bayne  concurs  in  that  ° ney  wmU  be 

Relief  is  given  sometimes  from  fear  that  the  applicant  is  suffering  great  oriWI™  j 
sometimes  from  a charitable  motive.  Mr.  Flanagan  says,  “ some  wild  have  a m ’ "nd 
of  charity  would  give,  although  the  poor  might  be  proviSrf  fabyapXrS et 

Sometimes  importunity  extorts  relief;  and  all  concur  in  saying  tLuhere  »re to? 
where  women  being  alone  in  their  houses  have  been  compelled  to  give  throng  £ 
quently  alms  are  given  to  avoid  the  beggar  s curse.  6 1 Iear>  fre_ 

Typhus  fever  has  been  much  spread  by  giving  lodging  to  vagrants  Jame*  Marlrc  i 
an  entire  family  to  die  of  a fever  brought  on  b|  gi4g1odgi|  to  a beg«S  • R™ 

Mr  Flanagan  says,  “ the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  are  much  ini  fed  ? 

Wdh  beggars;  tLy  are  the  means  of  ^nsin^disc^SenT^by  feSg 
stones,  and  produce  ill-will  in  families  by  the  same  means  ” ° P c“n3 

r K S fheZSiSr— ‘STSstt.  £2r 

kSt  M“kS  111  areadis^ti^ 

thela,WrSr5‘  yagI,‘mC)1  wRhout  providing  for  the  poor,  would  cause  unusal  horror-  and 
the  supposition  is  absurd,  that  the  givers  of  relief  would  act  on  them.  Messrs.  Bavne 
Mulvany  and  Marks  say,  they  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  give,  that  they  would ‘not 

The  poor  to  remamWaftb  would,JeP"ve  ' deserving  poor  of  relief?  they  think’it  better  fo 

tne  poor  to  remain  as  they  are  than  be  subject  to  restraint. 

Mr.  r lanagan  thinks  the  beggars  would  prefer  their  liberty  and  their  present  state  to 
Mp«S6  -Rf  Uldust,7,1vi-n1whlch  the  fare  was  the  sanie  as  that  used  by  the  laboimno-  classes 
Sy  meh  pSira1!  y’  and  ,ames  Marks’ think  ««  poor  wouftl  prefer  their  liberty  to 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Union  Castledermot. 
Bars.  Kilkca  and 
Moone. 


R°BEaT  AacHBOLD,  esq  magistrate— Bryan  Boulger,  labourer.-Mr.  John  Corcoran,  farmer. 
Thomas  Doran,  labourer.-Rev.  Laurence  Dunne,  parish  priest  of  Castledermot  and  Timo- 
. r.  ohn  Dunne,  farmer — Rev.  R.  L.  Fitzgibbon,  parish  curate  of  Castledermot— Rev. 

- Archbold  Hamilton,  vicar  of  Castledermot—JoiiN  Hutchinson,  farmer.-Mr.  Sylvester 
Kelly,  farmer.  Michael  Keogh, farmer.-Mr.  Thomas  MacDonald,  farmer— Mr.  James 
Mac  Donald,  farmer.-Mr.  Patrick  Magrath,  farmer.-Mr.  Daniel  M‘Loughlin,  farmer.- 
llev.  Ldward  Murphy,  catholic  curate— Mr.  John  Murphy, farmer.— John  Murphy,  farmer. 
/ i tiARLEs  1 EAL,  farmer — George  Payne,  esq — James  Payne— Mr.  Edward  Scully 
(Who  took  the  census  of  this  parish). -Michael  Styles,  farmer.  , 

Cathofe^:?ri^,Drne  ^ima*®8  tbe  number  of  vagrants  to  be  about  250  in  the 
of  surmort  than  1 ^mot  and  Timolin ; of  these  150  have  professedly  no  other  means 

siderable  length  of^fmf  ’ tbeSS  numl3ei's  ^ave  remained  stationary,  on  the  whole,  for  a con- 

-of  M ay^and  the  ^ mend  lcancy  ls  observed  to  be  annually  increased  between  the  1st 

vious  to  the  tmife  if  ^ 0Wmg  t0  the  scar<%  of provisions,  which  takes  place  pre- 
residents and  frnmfeif  * ?!ew,  croPs-  The  greater  number  of  these  mendicants  are 

about  two-thirds  of  the  whnlW° ' re  nat‘ves  1 there  but  six  old  men  amongst  them; 
age  of  twentv  to  that  of  6 *re  ®bildren,  and  the  remainder  consists  of  females,  from  the 
feefe Se  nfeT?ty’  but/0r  the  ™st  Part  ™der  fifty;  five  only  are  without 

in  finding  emnlovment  • Ponderance  women  is  explained  by  the  difficulty  they  experience 

i' them1are  a® wives  °f  iab°urers  °ut  °f  and  most  ° 

wages  is6 nffi^penefa^dav  Wor^*  Rev.  Mr.  Dunne  remarks,  that  the  rate  of 

the  week  not  Li-p  and  tb®  avera§e  number  of  days  that  a man  is  employed  during 

dear,  he  conceives  that  the  f^'-r  tbese  cbcumstances,  if  provisions  become  unusually 

to  bego-incr  as  a mpano  Emilies  °fthe  labouring  population  must  inevitably  have  recourse 

ever  known  to  be»-  on  SimdnlSt^nCei  none'  however,  who  are  employed  during  the  week  are 
of  potatoes  in  thp’o-i-o  ri  ’ f1  vei7  ^ew  cottier  tenants  or  persons  who  possess  a crop 
parishS  thf  ai'V0  be  obse,Ted  s°bciting  alms.  There  is  no  mechanic  in  the 

evince  foeculFa,  m a State  of  mendicancy;  and  it  is  admitted  that  mechanics 

t0  commence  Egging,  mid  are  only  driven  to  it  by  extreme 
them  hav^  Wnfff  7^rant-  are  Eervants  d^abTed,  or  out  of  employment,  but  most  of 
are  not  in  thp  7lce.PIevious  to  their  marriage.  The  cottier  tenants  of  these  parishes 

arc  not  m the  habit  of  going  elsewhere  to  beg;  neither  are  there  any  instances  of  fanners. 
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when  advanced  in  life,  having  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  with  the  intention 
of  adopting  a vagrant  life.  A few  labourers  annually  go  to  England  in  search  of  work 
daring  the  harvest ; and  they  generally  take  as  much  money  with  them  as  pays  their  way  to 
the  place  of  their  destination. 

Of  those  mendicants  who  are  not  natives  the  greater  proportion  comes  from  the  adjoining 
counties,  and  rather  from  the  country  parts  than  from  the  towns. 

Amongst  the  adult  mendicants  who  reside  in  the  parish,  the  witnesses  agree  that  there  is 
not  one  who  is  the  offspring  of  a beggar,  or  who  has  followed  a vagrant  life  from  childhood. 
Misfortunes  of  various  kinds  are  supposed  to  have  reduced  them  to  their  present  state,  and 
though  the  women  generally  give  themselves  out  as  widows,  and  date  their  destitution  from 
their'liusband’s  death,  the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  in  many  instances  they  are  the  victims 
of  seduction,  and  having  become  pregnant  and  lost  their  character,  no  other  resource  has 
remained  open  to  them  than  begging.  Some  few  however  are  known  to  have  placed  them- 
selves in  their  present  situation  from  a knowledge  of  the  facility  with  which  relief  is  to  be 
obtained,  being  well  aware  at  the  same  time  that  their  propensity  to  idleness  would  escape 
detection. 

In  ordinary  times  the  collection  of  an  able-bodied  beggar  averages  from  two  to  three  stone 
of  potatoes  daily;  “but  at  periods  when  potatoes  are  plenty,”  Mr.  Kehoe  observes,  “that  he 
has  seen  a mendicant  with  six  or  seven  stone  in  his  bag,  and  at  that  period,  adds  he,  I have 
offered  potatoes  to  a beggar  woman  who  disdained  to  accept  them.”  Meal  is  never  given 
but  to  aged  or  infirm  people  who  are  unable  to  carry  potatoes ; but  if  an  individual  be  capable 
and  willing  to  exert  himself  for  several  hours  during  the  day,  there  is  no  doubt  that  he 
would  obtain  much  more  than  sufficient  for  his  own  consumption.  There  are  a few  persons 
who  attend  at  the  coaches  that  pass  through  Castledermot  in  order  to  solicit  alms,  but  they 
do  not  meet  with  much  success  at  places  of  religious  worship,  there  is  very  little  given  to 
beggars  on  Sundays. 

When  a vagrant  family  consists  of  several  members,  the  practice  of  the  country  people  is 
to  give  relief  in  proportion  to  their  numbers ; “ knowing  this,”  says  Mr,  Kehoe,  “ beggars  do 
not  come  in  large  bodies,  but  generally  divide  themselves  in  order  to  obtain  two  or  three 
charities,  and  thus  different  portions  of  the  same  family  frequently  procure  relief  from  the 
same  persons.”  At  the  same  time  that  the  necessities  of  several  children  elicit  the  largest  alms, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  observes,  that  most  compassion  is  felt  for  an  old  or  infirm  person,  and 
that  he  gets  most  as  an  individual. 

When  beggars  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  consumption,  they  generally 
sell  the  surplus.  It  usually  happens  that  potatoes  are  thus  offered  for  sale;  but  Mr.  M'Dowell 
has  had  beggars  coming  to  his  house  with  meal  to  dispose  of;  when  potatoes  are  plentiful  and 
cheap  it  is  hardly  worth  the  while  of  a mendicant  to  collect  them,  as  there  is  difficulty  in 
finding  a purchaser  for  them  ; at  such  times  they  express  dissatisfaction  if  meal  be  not  given 
to  them.  Mr.  Pat.  Magrath  states,  “ 1 recollect  once  in  a plentiful  season  that  a beggar 
refused  to  take  potatoes  from  me,  and  when  I had  insisted  on  filling  his  wallet,  he  went  off. 
and  in  a few  minutes  after  he  emptied  them  all  into  a ditch.”  The  money  obtained  by  the 
sale  of  their  surplus  provisions  is  applied  to  the  payment  of  their  weekly  rent,  or  to  the 
purchase  of  turf ; it  is  sometimes  expended  on  tea  or  tobacco,  and  in  very  few  instances  it  is 
laid  by ; however  there  are  some  mendicants  known  to  the  witnesses,  who  have  saved  as  much 
as  has  enabled  them  to  buy  a pig. 

When  a vagrant  applies  for  relief  he  has  seldom  occasion  to  resort  to  any  plea  whatever, 
deceptive  or  real ; the  witnesses  observe,  “ that  he  is  seldom  asked  any  questions ;”  most  of 
the  resident  beggars  are  poorly  clad,  some  from  necessity  and  others  from  a sloathful  dis- 
position, but  it  is  not  thought  that  any  of  them  expressly  exhibit  rags  or  dirt  for  the  puipose 
of  exciting  sympathy,  though  it  is  suspected  that  several  refuse  to  wear  good  clothes,  fearing 
that  they  would  thereby  weaken  their  claims  on  the  charitable.  Mr.  Thomas  M'Douald 
knows  an  instance  where  a beggar  woman  who  had  got  a cloak  and  other  necessaries,  sub- 
sequently pawned  them  in  order  to  get  tea  and  sugar.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Murphy  knows  the  case 
of  another  beggar  who  sold  the  blankets  which  were  given  to  him  in  charity.  There  are  not  any 
mendicants  here  who  make  a trade  of  exposing  their  sores  or  their  natural  infirmities ; some 
of  them  have  deaf  and  dumb  aud  crippled  children,  whom  they  carry  about  as  a means  of 
appealing  to  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants,  who  naturally  pity  them,  when  they  see  them 
exposed  to  cold  and  wet  without  sufficient  clothing,  but  there  is  not  an  instance  known 
where  the  parents  have  refused  to  surrender  their  children  so  afflicted  when  the  offer  of  a 
place  in  an  asylum  has  been  made  to  them ; even  as  it  is,  however,  the  state  of  mind  produced 
m a parent,  who  in  any  way  trades  in  the  misfortune  of  his  child,  is  considered  to  be  quite 
incompatible  with  morality. 

Tlie  habits  of  the  mendicants  of  these  parishes  cannot  be  considered  dissolute.  They  do 
not  often  congregate  or  form  merry  meetings ; “ but,”  says  Mr.  M'Donnell,  “ I have  seen 
10  or  12  of  them  together  at  the  close  of  the  day,  and  potato  cakes  before  them,  and  better 
tea  than  I drink  myself.”  Thefts  are  uncommon  amongst  any  class,  and  they  have  been 
very  rarely  traced  to  beggars ; such  persons  are  never  concerned  in  outrages  upon  the  person. 

he  witnesses  are  not  acquainted  with  any  vagrant  who  has  had  industry  enough  to  go  to 
England  or  Scotland  in  searching  work,  and  it  is  the  general  opinion  that  none  of  them  would 
oe  willing  to  emigrate.  A vagrant  shows  not  much  disposition  to  assist  those  who  are  in  a 
worse  condition  than  himself;  if  he  gives  any  thing  it  is  only  as  a loan,  of  which  he  strictly 
the  repayment.  When  it  was  asked  whether  it  had  ever  been  discovered  that  the 
children  who  accompany  mendicants  were  hired  or  borrowed,  it  was  quickly  answered, 
that  they  had  no  occasion  to  resort  to  such  tricks,  as  they  had  but  too  many  children  of 
then-  own/’ 
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The  beggars  of  these  parishes  have  in  general  large  families,  many  of  them  have  as 
as  seven  children,  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  they  have  been™1*1'' 
premature  in  their  marriages  than  others ; and  the  Rev.  M r.  Dunne  states  positively  tlfi 
during  the  13  years  that  he  has  been  in  the  parish,  he  has  not  married  more  than  three  ^ 
sons  who  at  the  time  followed  a vagrant  life.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  hotv 
much  greater  amongst  them  than  in  any  other  class  of  the  community ; and  although  th™ 
has  not  recently  been  any  case  of  death  from  starvation,  a disproportionate  mortality  las  be** 
observed  among  mendicants  when  compared  to  the  labouring  population  in  General.  60 

In  making  a comparison  between  the  profits  of  mendicancy  and  of  labour  the'witnes 
agreed  in  making  an  essential  difference  between  male  and  female  able-bodied  vagrants^ 
, they  stated  that  the  former  would  seldom  be  relieved,  but  they  were  unanimous  in  savint’ 
“ that  the  latter  would  always  collect  more  in  the  course  of  a day  than  a labourer  would 
earn  in  the  same  time.” 

The  greater  number  of  beggars  who  are  to  be  observed  in  these  parishes  are  residents 
and  their  faces  are  generally  well  known.  They  have  not  originally,  at  least  to  any  extent' 
taken  to  their  present  mode  of  life  in  preference  to  earning  their  subsistence  by  industry' 
but  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  after  a time  they  prefer  it,  as  being  easier  to  a life 
of  labour  with  merely  equal  earnings ; and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  winch,  when  work 
has  been  offered  to  them,  they  have  refused  it.  A woman,  to  whom  Mr.  McDonald  offered 
a shilling  a day  for  binding  corn,  impudently  declined  it,  and  drawing  out  a reaping  hook 
said,  “ that  his  head  ought  to  be  whipped  off'  of  him  for  such  an  offer.”  In  other  cases' 
however,  they  have  shown  themselves  willing  to  accept  of  employment. 

Very  little  precaution  is  adopted  against  imposition  on  the  part  of  those  who  solicit 
charity.  It  is  never  attempted  to  ascertain  before  giving  alms,  what  a vagrant  has  already 
received  in  the  course  of  the  day ; and  it  often  happens  that  relief  is  extended  to  persons  of 
whose  character  the  giver  is  entirely  ignorant. 

A night’s  lodging  is  freely  given  to  vagrants  in  the  houses  both  of  labourers  and  of 
fanners  ; and  clothes  they  also  get  in  the  same  places  when  they  can  be  spared.  The  relief 
given  in  the  shape  of  food  usually  consists  of  potatoes,  unless  where  the  applicant  is  too 
aged  or  otherwise  too  infirm  to  carry  them.  Butter-milk  is  also  given  by  the  farmers,  and 
mendicants  usually  provide  themselves  with  a vessel  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  it.  The 
country  people  prefer  giving  away  food,  because,  as  they  express  themselves,  “ it  comes 
readier  to  them and  though  beggars  would  in  most  cases  rather  get  money,  although 
they  do  not  ask  for  it,  and  in  times  of  scarcity  or  dearness  they  would  certainly  prefer  pro- 
visions. 

The  quantity  of  food  which  is  given  away  at  any  house  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  quite 
without  any  fixed  limits,  and  depends  entirely  on  the  number  of  “ calls.”  Mr.  Kehoe 
states  that  170  beggars  have  been  relieved  at  his  house  in  one  day;  each  applicant  receives 
about  a handful  of  potatoes,  or  in  some  instances  about  a pint  of  meal.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Hamilton  gives  a shilling  a week  to  each  of  five  indigent  people ; and  this  is  the  only 
instance  where  persons  are  mainly  dependent  for  their  support,  as  pensioners,  on  the  bounty 
°fany  one  individual.  It  is  supposed,  however,  that  there  are  some  farmers  of  fifty  acres 
and  upwards  who  dispense  in  charity  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  as  much  as  would  support  an 
additional  workman.  The  smaller  farmers  also  give  according  to  their  means,  although  it 
is  not  customary  amongst  them  to  allot  the  produce  of  any  definite  portion  of  ground  to  the 
relief  of  vagrants.  The  shopkeepers  do  not  make  weekly  allowances  to  the  beggars  of  the 
town,  but  relieve  them  occasionally  as  their  discretion  guides  them. 

The  relief  of  vagrants  falls  with  particular  severity  on  the  class  of  farmers ; they  are  more 
open  to  their  solicitations,  and  consequently  more  annoyed  by  them;  as  Mr.  Magrath 
remarks,  “ a beggar  will  pass  by  the  gate  of  a gentleman,  and  will  not  dare  to  go  up  there, 
vdien  he  will  come  and  demand  alms  from  people  like  me.”  The  poorer  and  working  part 
of  the  agricultural  population  give  more  in  proportion  than  the  richer  orders ; and  whilst 
the  man  possessed  of  only  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  does  not  refuse  his  contribution  of  food, 
the  mere  labourer,  who  possesses  nothing  but  his  cabin,  gives,  what  alone  he  can  afford,  a 
tut  iJr  men(iicant,  and  goes  to  the  farmer  to  procure  straw  for  the  purpose. 

Macgrath  says,  that  “ he  know  a man  who  held  half  an  acre  of  ground,  for  which  he 
paid  2t.  10  s.  (but  it  has  since  been  taken  from  him),  for  six  months  at  a time  he  did  not 
know  what  the  taste  of  milk  was  like ; his  diet  was  a dry  potato,  and  at  an  odd  time  a 
salt  herring,  yet  Re  never  allowed  a beggar  to  leave  his  door  without  getting  something.'’ 

It  is  calculated  by  those  present  that  a farmer  holding  ten  acres  of  land  cannot  give  less, 
one  day  with  another,  than  from  seven  to  fourteen  pounds  of  potatoes;  and,  taking  into  con- 
sideration both  the  food  and  the  money  that  a small  shopkeeper  bestows  upon  tne  poor,  it 
is  thought  that  he  spends  about  two-pence  a day  in  charity.  Frequently  those  whose  means 
were  barely  sufficient  to  meet  any  sudden  emergency,  have  given  away  to  such  an  extent 
that  on  the  failure  of  their  crops,  they  have  themselves  been  obliged  to  purchase  food  at  as 
dear  a rate  in  the  market.  “I  cannot,”  says  James  Payne,  a farmer  of  12  acres,  “ anor 
to  give  away  a pound  of  potatoes  in  the  day  if  I would  do  myself  justice ; if  I gave  it  away 
to-day,  I might  want  it  in  ten  days  more  myself ; in  scarce  seasons  when  I have  given  ten 
shillings  a barrel  for  potatoes,  I have  been  obliged  to  divide  them  with  those  that  were 
poorer  than  myself  when  they’d  call  at  breakfast  hour,  not  having  the  heart  to  keep  it  from 
them,  the  creatures.”  The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  so  convinced  of  the  inequality  o 
the  burden,  which  the  present  practice  of  giving  relief  imposes  upon  them,  that  they  dec  ar 
unanimously  that  they  would  view  with  satisfaction  the  introduction  of  a system  which  wou  ^ 
allow  them  to  substitute  the  payment  of  a fixed  annual  sum,  to  the  annoyance  ofremaimn0 
open  to  promiscuous  mendicancy,  and  to  the  risk  of  their  property,  incurred  at  present.  ^ 
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It  is  the  prevailing  opinion  that  relief  is  given  to  beggars  under  an  impression  on  the 
part  of  the  donor  that  they  are  in  a state  of  starvation.  Religious  feeling  is  also  supposed 
to  have  considerable  influence  on  the  extent  to  which  charity  is  given,  but  there  seems  to 
be  little  doubt  that  this  motive  would  cease  to  exist  in  a short  time  after  it  was  known  that 
relief  could  be  procured  by  the  destitute  in  an  establishment  for  the  purpose.  Threats  of 
violence,  in  order  to  extort  alms,  are  seldom  if  ever  resorted  to ; and  the  supposed  effects  of 
the  beasar’s  curse  are  no  longer  regarded  by  any  one. 

The  svstem  of  giving  a night's  lodging  to  mendicants  contributes  not  a little  to  the 
spreading  of  disease  through  the  country.  Mr.  Ivers  states  expressly  that  he  has  known 
an  entire5 family  to  have  been  visited  with  fever  after  having  harboured  a beggar  at  night. 
The  evidence  given,  however,  does  not  tend  to  show  that  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes 
suffer  to  any  extent  by  contamination  in  this  manner.  Vagrants  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  make  mischief  by  tale-bearing  and  the  spreading  of  discontent,  but  in  general  they 
find  it  more  their  interest  to  become  the  retailers  of  extraordinary  or  unusual  intelligence. 
“ The  beggars  frequently,”  observes  Mr.  M‘Donnell,  “ tell  wonderful  stories  to  excite  a 
good  charity ; for  instance,  one  came  in  last  week  and  told  me  that  the  steeple  of  Carlow 
had  fallen  down ; another,  that  the  King  was  broke : our  wives  give  more  to  such  fellows.” 
Corcoran  adds,  “ that  the  beggar  who  brought  the  news  of  the  Parliament  Houses  being 
burned,  got  the  most  charity  that  day.” 

Those  who  have  followed  a vagrant  life  for  any  length  of  time  are  never  known  to  return 
to  industrious  habits ; even  those  who  have  resorted  to  mendicancy  under  the  pressure  of 
temporary  distress  are  slow  to  relinquish  it  when  their  necessity  has  past  by.  Charles 
D’Arcv  remarks,  that  “ once  they  got  the  habit  of  it,  they  never  gave  it  up  he  knows 
several  that  took  to  begging  in  the  scarce  season,  and  they  never  have  refrained  from  it 
since. 

In  this  district,  it  has  never  been  attempted  to  repress  vagrancy  by  any  severe  or  coercive 
measures,  and  in  the  present  state  of  opinion  on  the  subject,  whilst  there  is  no  provision  for 
the  destitute,  there  is  no  chance  that  any  laws  directed  towards  such  an  end  could  be  ren- 
dered efficacious.  The  repugnance,  however,  in  the  public  mind  to  a strict  vagranev  law, 
would  be  completely  removed,  if  any  means  of  support  were  provided  for  those  who  now 
subsist  by  begging.  Vagrancy  is  the  less  a subject  of  complaint  at  present,  because  no 
outrages  can  be  traced  to  it,  at  least  none  arising  immediately  from  destitution. 

There  is  not  a house  of  industry  in  either  of  the  parishes,  and  the  witnesses  would  anticipate 
much  antipathy  on  the  part  of  the  mendicants  to  enter  such  an  establishment.  “ If  they  were 
put  up  into  that  kind  of  a place,”  observes  C.  D’Arcy,  “ the  grocers  would  lose  a great  deal 
of  their  benefactors ; they  leave  more  with  him  than  the  poor  labourer ; the  labouring  classes 
never  taste  tea  or  sugar,  except  on  Gregory  days,  at  Christmas’s  and  Easter.” 

In  order  to  obtain  an  approximation  towards  an  estimate  of  how  much  was  given  in  charity 
by  the  industrious  classes  in  these  parishes,  an  endeavour  was  made  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  shopkeepers  and  of  farmers  within  them ; the  result  was,  that  there  were  about  60  of  the 
former,  and  nearly  500  of  the  latter,  holding  not  less,  in  any  instance,  than  one  acre 
of  land. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Christopher  Adams,  labourer. — Capt.  Brennan,  chief  constable  of  police. — Thomas  Brennan,  1 
labourer.— Mr.  James  Byrne,  miller. — Rev.  Mr.  Caulfield,  protestant  rector.— John  Clark, 
labourer. — Mr.  Martin  Conneton,  farmer. — Peter  Corrigan,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Cos- 
grave,  shopkeeper  and  farmer.— Michael  Costello,  labourer. — Mr.  Patrick  Cullen,  farmer. — 
Thomas  M'Dermott,  labourer. — Michael  Feagan,  labourer — Mr.  John  Gilligan,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Edward  Goodwin,  postmaster. — John  Gormon  labourer. — Mr.  John  Hackett,  shop- 
keeper— Mr.  Patrick  Haligan,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Francis  Hely,  parish  priest. — Edward 
Holsox,  labourer. — Mr.  Ambrose  Hughes,  shopkeeper — Patrick  Irving,  labourer. — Mr. 
Daniel  Kearney,  shopkeeper. — Thomas  Kearney,  esq.,  J.  p- — Mr.  Patrick  Lube,  shop- 
keeper.— Mr.  James  Magrath,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  James  Mangan,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas 
Murray,  farmer. — Michael  Nevin,  labourer. — Mr.  James  O’Shaughnessy,  innkeeper. — Mr. 

John  Power,  farmer John  Ratigan,  labourer. — Mi-.  Michael  Reilly,  shopkeeper 

Mr.  James  Reilly,  schoolmaster  of  National  school. — Mr.  Thomas  Robinson,  shopkeeper. — 
Patrick  Smith,  labourer.— Mr.  Richard  Wade,  farmer. — Mr.  Joseph  Walker,  farmer. 

The  number  of  vagrants  in  the  parish  is  about  60,  and  seems  on  the  increase ; the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I daily  see  strangers  coming  here  and  suffering.” 

Vagrancy  pvevails  most  in  the  months  of  June  and  July  ; Pat  Cullen  says,  “you  will 
have  two  for  one  at  those  times  of  the  year at  that  period  the  wives  of  those  who  have  gone 
to  England  for  work  come  here  to  beg,  and  the  greater  part  of  them  have  families ; sometimes 
too,  while  the  men  remain  at  home,  they  send  their  wives  and  families  to  beg ; the  Rev. 
™j  He‘y  says,  “ it  is  a common  custom,  when  the  men  cannot  get  work,  for  the  wives  and 
children  to  beg but  you  will  never  see  a young  man  beg  at  all ; men,  except  old,  will  not 
beg;  cottier  tenants  sometimes  eo  into  places  where  they  are  not  known,  and  beg; 
°-5-  4B  ‘ but 
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but  those  who  go  to  England  do  not  beg,  being,  as  Mr.  Gilligan  states,  “good  able-bod'  ri 
labourers,  and  taking  something  of  their  own  with  them.” 

They  come  from  all  the  surrounding  counties : Rev.  Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I do  not  kn0 
a town  or  county  I could  name,  they  no  not  come  from.”  They  are  generally  natives  of 
towns  ; Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I am  conscious  they  are  generally  expelled  from  their  own  towns 
and  take  shelter  here.”  ’ 

There  are  not  many  among  them  the  children  of  beggars,  but  there  are  certainly  some  few 
but  being  principally  strangers,  no  trace  ol  their  habits  before  they  come  is  discoverable- 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Hely  observes,  “ I think  they  are  mostly  dissolute  characters,  but  their  o-enerai 
excuse  is  loss  of  husband  and  relatives.” 

A stone  and  a half  of  potatoes,  or  about  two  quarts  of  meal,  is  about  the  quantity  an  active 
beggar  would  make  out  in  the  day;  they  get  more  food  certainly  than  they  can  consume  so 
that  sometimes  they  even  sell  it;  they  likewise  get  money  from  passengers  in  coaches- 
Mr.  Hely  says,  “ gentlemen  changing  horses  at  the  inn  often  leave  a couple  of  shilling 
among  the  beggars  ;”  Mr.  Power  estimates  about  2 s.  per  week  given  in  this  way  to  t£e 
beggars. 

The  quantity  given  is  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  family  of  those  who  apply  for  relief 
and  sometimes  the  strangers  divide  into  two  parties,  and  the  two  parts  of  the  family  will  thus 
apply  for  relief  separately. 

Beggars  generally  sell  their  surplus  collections  for  tea,  soap,  candles,  &c.  &c.:  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I know  one  old  woman  of  (50  years  of  age,  who  never  drinks  less  than 
three  or  four  glasses  of  whiskey  daily Mr.  Hughes  states,  “ a beggarman  scarcely  able  to 
move  with  rheumatic  pains,  and  upwards  of  50  years  of  age,  came  into  my  shop  yesterday  to 
buy  2 s.  6 d.  worth  of  tea  and  sugar ; he  remarked,  ‘ It  is  all  my  worldly  store ; I have  been 
during  the  summer  in  the  county  of  Meath,  where  the  people  were  very  good  to  me ; now  that 
the  cold  season  has  come  on,  I am  trudging  on  to  the  bog,  where  I will  have  firing  cheap, 
and  this  tea  and  sugar  will  put  me  over  the  winter,  when  I will  go  back  to  Meath  again;' 
the  beggar  pays  from  6 d.  to  1 0 d.  a week  for  his  lodging,  but  never  thinks  of  making  any  pro- 
vision of  clothing  or  furniture.”  In  this  district  the  beggars  never  save  any  thing  : Mr.  Walker 
says,  “ They  let  every  day  provide  for  itself.” 

The  strange  beggars  usually  make  the  plea  of  not  being  able  to  procure  employment,  but 
they  do  not  preserve  their  rags  for  the  purpose  of  rousing  compassion ; on  the  contrary, 
Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I have  8/.  or  10 1.  a year  given  to  me  to  distribute  in  charity;  I always  buy 
clothing,  and  the  beggars  are  most  importunate  for  that  relief.”  Beggars  who  have  children 
often  expose  them  in  wet  and  cold,  and  annoy  them  in  various  ways,  to  make  them  greater 
objects : the  Rev.  Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I have  often  heard  of  their  making  their  children  cry  to 
excite  pity,  and  I believe  it ;”  and  Mr.  Walker  says,  “ I have  known  a woman  who  came  to 
me  and  said  her  child  was  dead,  and  I discovered,  after  1 had  given  her  money,  that  she  had 
left  it  in  the  avenue,  and  took  it  away  as  she  returned.” 

Vagrants  are  in  general  dissolute  characters.  Mr.  Hely  observes,  “ I know  four  families 
at  least  who  were  banished  from  their  homes  and  friends  in  consequence  of  their  bad  habits.’’ 
Beggars  steal  fowls,  potatoes  and  corn  out  of  the  fields  and  linen  off  the  hedges,  but  are  uot 
concerned  in  any  assassination  or  violent  outrages;”  being,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hely  observes,  “old 
and  infirm,  and  mostly  females.”  Beggars  would  not  be  willing  to  go  to  America.  Mr.  Power 
says,  “they  would  rather  skulk  about  the  town,  half  starved,  than  go.”  The  same  kind- 
ness is  shown  by  beggars  to  their  children  as  other  people  show ; but  not  so  on  the  part  of 
the  children  to  their  parents  ; they  generally  leave  them  after  14  or  15  years  of  age.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Hely  states,  “I  know  several  who  have  gone  into  fanners’  houses,  and  got  from 
10  s.  to  15  s.  per  quarter.”  The  beggars  will  not  share  their  earnings  with  one  another. 
Mr.  Hely  says,  “ there  is  a great  deal  of  jealousy  among  them  when  a sixpence  is  given 
to  them  to  divide ; there  is  mostly  a fight,  and  the  one  in  possession  generally  keeps  it. 
Some  beggars  hoard  their  earnings.  Mr.  Hely  says,  “ I know  a beggarwoman  a most  provi- 
dent creature ; her  name  is  Coghan  ; she  has  accumulated  money ; I should  not  be  surprised 
if  she  has  20?. ;”  and  Mr.  Wade  states  an  instance  of  a beggarman  having  three  or  four  cows 
at  grass  unknown  to  any  one,  but  the  person  on  whose  land  they  grazed. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hely  states,  “ that  beggars  are  remarkable  for  not  having  large  raumies, 
as  they  are  for  the  most  part  aged ;”  and  as  to  illegitimate  children,  it  was  supposed,  that 
the  younger  beggarwomen  being  so  much  exposed  to  temptation  must  in  many  cases  fal 
into  vice. 


The  mortality  among  beggars  is  less  than  among  the  labouring  classes,  as  they  have  better 
food.  There  has  been  no  case  of  starvation  here  ; but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hely  says,  uiauy 
old  people  die  from  want  of  sufficient  nourishment.”  . , . g 

As  to  the  comparative  earnings  of  an  able-bodied' man  by  begging  or  by  working,  nothing 
can  be  stated,  for  such  persons  very  rarely  beg  ; they  would  not  be  countenanced 
beggars. 

The  principal  portion  of  those  who  are  relieved  are  known  to  all  persons;  perfect  strangers 
would  only  be  relieved  if  they  appeared  to  be  in  absolute  want.  Vagrants  oeneraily  ] P" 
their  wandering  life  to  that  of  labourers ; yet  there  are  not  many  instances  of  persons  taKu^ 
to  begging  except  from  sheer  distress.  Captain  Brennan  says,  “ a beggarwoman  in  to 
was  offered  Is.  per  diem  during  harvest,  which  she  refused ; that  is,  she  went  out  two 
and  then  she  cut.”  . a ^ 

There  is  no  inquiry  made  as  to  what  a beggar  may  have  received  previously,  dunng 
day.  Captain  Brennan  says,  “ they  would  not  tell  you,  if  you  asked.”  . ...  g-er 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hely  states,  “ when  the  poor  have  nothing  else  to  offer,  they -mvana  j 
a night  s lodging,  and  desire  the  beggar  to  provide  his  own  straw',  when  the  caD 
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has  none  himself.”  The  beggars  in  general  have  their  own  blanket ; potatoes,  and  some- 
times buttermilk,  are  given  to  them  by  the  farmers,  who  seldom  give  them  money,  indeed 
they  seldom  have  any. 

There  is  no  exact  limit  to  the  quantity  given,  but  the  usual  donation  to  a family  is  about 
4 lbs.  of  potatoes.  There  are  three  or  four  shopkeepers  in  the  town  who  on  Monday  morning 
give  the  beggars  a halfpenny  each.  s 

The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  chiefly  on  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  most  exposed  to  them.  Mr.  Hely  observes,  “ there  is  an  iron  gate  or  closed  entrance 
to  the  richer  classes,  and  they  can  go  no  further;”  and  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “they  have 
access  to  our  doors,  and  not  to  the  nobleman  and  gentleman.  The  poorer  classes  <riVe  far 
more  than  their  proportion  ; even  those  who  have  but  the  bare  cabins.”  Mr.  Power  says, 
“ it  is  the  only  home  the  poor  have,  if  they  are  out  in  the  cold  day.  It  is  to  them  they 
creep  for  shelter  at  night.” 
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As  to  beggars  getting  more  than  they  want,  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ if  I can  judge  from  their 
miserable  condition,  I should  say  they  do  not  get  sufficient ; they  use  the  surplus  potatoes 
to  buy  other  things but  nothing  goes  to  waste.  A farmer  of  ten  acres  would  give  about 
a stone  and  half  of  potatoes  in  the  day;  as  to  meal,  Mr.  Hughes  observes,  “ it  is  but  little 
or  no  meal  a farmer  can  give  now ; first,  because  there  lias  been  a deficiency  this  season, 
and  next,  because  the  high  price  of  land  makes  him  give  all  his  corn  to  his  landlord.” 
Mr.  Lube  says,  “ many  of  them  cannot  give  any  thing  but  a share  of  their  own  victuals.” 


The  labourer  often  leaves  himself  scantily  off  by  dividing  among  the  poor.  About  3d.  a 
day  is  the  value  in  food  and  money  that  a shopkeeper  may  give  away  in  the  day ; and  both 
he  and  the  farmer  would  prefer  some  small  regular  tax  to  the  present  mode  of  giving. 

Relief  is  given,  not  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  district,  but  through  fear  that  the  appli- 
cant is  suffering  under  great  want;  and  as  religious  feeling  can  only  be  influenced  by  the 
wish  to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  destitute,  if  a suitable  institution  were  at  hand,  of  course 
the  feeling  would  cease.  Importunity  sometimes  extorts  relief.  Mr.  Hughes  says,  “ this 
being  a great  thoroughfare  for  passengers,  they  are  continually  annoyed,  and  give  to  the 
beggars  to  get  rid  of  them.”  In  the  country  places,  too,  a sturdy  beggar  will  sometimes 
terrify  a female  into  giving ; but  the  fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse  does  not  avail. 

« .?‘feases  are  no*  brought  into  families  here  by  becgars ; because,  as  Mr.  Hughes  states, 
“ if  they  were  looking  sickly  they  would  not  be  admitted ; and  it  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to 
make  up  temporary  huts  by  the  side  of  a ditch  for  beggars;  they  are  frequently  seen  along- 
side the  road.”  e 


_ morals,  however,  of  the  labouring  classes  are  injured  by  mixing  witli  beggars, 
lr.  Power  says,  “ because  those  travelling  beggars  are  generally  driven  out  of  their  own 
town  for  immorality.” 

• Jb°Se  wbo  bave  been  vagrants  for  any  length  of  time  never  are  known  to  turn  to  any 
industry ; and  as  to  whether  they  iu  the  end  become  a separate  class,  Mr.  Hughes  observes, 
where  is  the  man  can  answer  this.  Such  is  the  poverty  and  wretchedness  of  the  working 
ciasses  that  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish  them  from  beggars.”  It  would  be  a great  harcU 
s ip  to  punish  persons  for  begging  when  they  have  no  means  of  living,  nor  any  asylum  to  go 
o,  and  the  people  think  it  would  be  very  cruel  to  use  harsh  measures  against  destitute 
or  om  persons  for  wandering  about  in  search  of  food,  and  that  but  a bare  existence.  Many 
ou  rages  have  been  attributed  to  actual  want;  a destitute  person  cannot  be  in  a worse  con- 
dition, and  is  easily  exasperated. 

*8  n°  bou|e  op  industry  in  the  parish,  nor  would  the  beggars  be  willing  to  go  into 
hoi  r ,eCails,S-  as  ^r‘  Hughes  says,  “they  get  more  meat  and  drink,  more  tea  than  the  la- 
er&,  and  in  every  way  live  better,  such  is  the  miserable  condition  of  that  class.” 

ao  to  if16  labourej&„being  asked  would  they  go  in,  Thomas  McDermott  said,  “I  would  not 
it  to  Stpa,rated  , 111  my  and  children ; I would  rather  have  our  own  mess,  supposing 
charity  ofth  °U6?  ^ ° *=°  ‘U  to  eat  a better  one.”  The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the 


Dcrsnns  t ij3  Persons  holding  not  less  than  one  acre  of  land,  and  allowing  half  of  those 
diem  Q0^  e?s  ^ban  10  acres  of  land,  there  will  be  231  persons  producing,  at  3d.  per 

one  to  nin'  6 SUm  1>053/.  18s.  9 d.,  allowing;  the  average  charity  of  those  holding  from 

There  nifCrfSCn0  Pei  weeb’  tbe  remaining  232  persons  will  contribute  150  £ 3 s. 

thus  will  be  1477°/  .Peepers  at  3 d.  per  day  each ; this  will  bring  273/.  5s.  Total  amount 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Very  Rev.  Dean  Burgh. — Mr.  James  Byrne. — John  Clarke,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police  — 

William  Corcoran,  labourer. — Simon  Cullen,  labourer—  Mr.  Patrick  Currie j0H!; 

Currin,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Doyle,  p.  v.— Mr.  Pat.  Farrell,  farmer  and  general  dealer— Mr. 

Richard  Finamore.— Mr.  James  Fitzpatrick.— James  Flanagan,  labourer William  P 

Gahagan,  m.d. — Michael  Gaul,  labourer.— William  Goodwin,  esq.— Mr.  Thomas  Hardy 
—Mr.  Edward  Haydon.— Robert  Hayes,  m.  d.,  churchwarden— Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  roman- 
catholic  curate.— Mr.  Owen  Lalor. — Mr.  John  Louton,  shopkeeper. — Peter  Lyons, esq— 

John  Magratii,  farmer  of  five  and  a half  acres. — Mr.  Felix  Mirna,  huckster William 

Murphy,  mendicant. — Andrew  Neal,  labourer. — Edward  Neal,  labourer.— Rev.  Edward 

George  Parker,  curate  of  Naas. — John  Rutherford,  esq. — John  Stanley,  labourer. Major 

Tandy,  chief  magistrate  of  Police. — Michael  Toole,  farmer  of  six  and  a half  acres.  —Mr.  Wil- 
liam Tracy. — Mr.  William  Wilson. — Patrick  Walsh,  dispensary  doctor. 


The  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish  amounts  to  about  250,  and  all  the  witnesses  sav 
that  they  have  increased  within  recollection  even  to  the  amount  of  100  per  cent.  Mr. 
Hardy  says,  “ within  the  last  three  summers  the  sum  I give  away  weekly  at  my  door  has 
increased  from  Is.  6d.  to  2 s.  6 d.,  and  I only  give  in  like  proportion  as  formerly  to  each,” 
He  further  states,  “ that  the  beggars  assemble  at  the  shop  doors  of  the  town  every  Saturday 
morning,  amounting  in  numbers  to  above  100,  of  all  ages ; these  are  residents,  and  they 
receive  a half-penny  each  from  about  nine  or  ten  shopkeepers,  who  prefer  a regular  weekiy 
allowance  to  being  annoyed  daily.” 

From  the  1st  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August,  and  from  the  beginning  of  November  to 
March,  a great  number  of  labourers  are  unemployed,  so  that  during  these  periods  their 
wives  and  children  are  forced  to  beg ; but  not  a tenth  of  them  are  natives  or  residents,  they 
are  ramblers  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  consisting  mostly  of  females  from  twenty  to 
forty  years  of  age,  with  families  of  children.  Mr.  Finamore  observes,  “ and  if  they  have 
not  children  of  their  own  they  get  them  from  others,  by  dad,  they  do.”  Mr.  Currie  says, 
“ there  are  some  old  women  among  them,  seven  or  eight  come  to  me  every  Monday  morning, 
and  they  are  about  sixty  years  of  age.”  The  reason  why  females  are  mostly  driven  to  beg, 
seems  to  be  that  they  have  less  employment,  and  there  is,  besides,  more  sympathy  for  them 
than  for  men ; besides  able-bodied  men  are  reluctant  to  beg ; although  Mr.  Currie  says, 
that  able-bodied  men,  out  of  employment,  have  come  to  him  to  beg.  When  labourers  have 
large  families,  even  though  they  have  employment  themselves,  the  family  often  beg.  Mr. 
Hardy  says,  “ I have  known  a man  in  employment  whose  family  often  beg;  I have  often 
supplied  them.”  Mechanics  do  not  often  beg,  except  passing  through  the  town.  Mr. 
Currie  knew  two  weavers  who  became  beggars.  In  this  parish  cottiers  do  not  appear  to  be- 
come beggars  .at  any  periods  of  the  year ; nor  do  any  small  farmers  make  over  their  holdings 
to  their  children  and  become  beggars  themselves  ; only  one  such  case  can  be  remembered 
for  many  years.  Mr.  Finamore  says,  “they  are  wiser  now,  and  have  their  eyes  open.” 
Those  who  go  from  this  parish  to  England  in  search  of  work,  amount  to  about  forty  or  fifty 
yearly ; they  do  not  beg  their  way,  Dublin  being  so  near. 

The  greatest  number  of  vagrants  come  from  the  country  districts ; many  of  them  are 
from  Connaught. 

Witnesses  felt  convinced  that  many  beggars  are  persons  who  have  been  all  their  lives  in 
the  same  condition.  Mr.  Hardy  states,  “ I have  known  four  or  five  families  who  have  been 
begging  from  infancy,  and  there  are  three  males  among  them.”  In  this  district  beggars 
are  considered  not  to  be  reduced  from  misfortune,  but  begging  from  idle  habits ; they  usually 
attribute  their  distress  to  want  of  employment,  but  very  many  of  them  were  supposed  to 
adopt  tha.t  mode  of  life  from  the  facilities  with  which  relief  can  be  obtained. 

An  active  beggar  would  obtain  in  the  course  of  the  day  about  three  stone  of  potatoes,  so 
that  certainly  he  must  receive  more  food  than  he  can  consume.  Mr.  Lalor  says,  “ the  go 
between, ‘ bouthy,’  or  match-maker,  would  collect  double  that  quantity,  their  business  being 
to  carry  messages  from  the  farmers’  daughters  to  their  bachelors,  and  look  out  for  husbands 
for  them.”  In  this  parish  beggars  get  a great  deal  of  money  from  passengers  in  coaches. 
Mr.  Lalor  says,  “ I average  their  receipts  at  6 d.  a day  through  the  year,  and  occasions.  J 
at  1 s.  6 d.  among  six  beggars  who  regularly  attend  the  two  coach  offices,  and  will  not  allow 
others  to  interfere  with  them.” 

The  quantity  of  food  given  to  beggars  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbei  of  per 
sons  in  the  family ; but  if  a family  be  very  laro-e,  they  divide  into  two  parties,  and  call  a 
same  houses.  In  case  of  a person  applying  singly  for  relief,  an  infirm  beggar  would  get 
more  than  an  able-bodied  one.  ° 

Vagrants  neither  waste  nor  exchange  their  surplus  collections,  they  sell  them  and  buy  tea 
or  tobacco,  and  sometimes  whiskey,  but  never  clothes,  inasmuch  as  good  clothes  wou 
destroy  their  power  of  exciting  sympathy.  Vagrants  seldom  save  anything,  they  spe 
every  farthmg  they  get  as  soon  as  possible.  . that 

borne  vagrants  give  as  their  excuse  for  begging,  that  they  are  out  of  work,  otners 
they  have  large  families,  and  have  lost  their  husbands.  Mr.  Finamore  says,  I belie?  d 
true  reason  is  they  cannot  get  work.”  Although  vagrants  are  not  known  to  have  proa 
sores,  or  to  have  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  cured,  yet  they  retain  rags  and  dirt,  an  {<  j 
±he  appearance  of  disease  for  the  pnrpose  of  exciting  compassion.  Mr.  Haydon  s a > g 
© 
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a beo-crar  a pair  of  pantaloons,  and  in  three  or  four  days  after  met  him,  and  on  question- 
mg  °he  would  give  no  account  of  what  had  become  of  them ; he  was  then  in  perfect 

ra^lr  James  Byrne  states,  “ a beggar,  appearing  to  be  blind,  with  his  hat  drawn  down  over 
, • ' «.  aDDliedto  me  for  charity,  and  in  half  an  hour  after  I met  him  and  his  wife  and  - . " — ' , . 

daughter  as  well  dressed  as  any  farmer’s  wife  and  daughter,  and  as  soon  as  they  saw  me  V 

come  near  them,  I heard  the  man  remark,  I suspected  him  not  to  be  1 bling,’  and  they  all 
ran  off  as  fast  as  they  could.” 

The  sight  of  maimed  persons  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great  pain,  creating  a horror  in 
the  minds  of  those  who  pass  them,  but  no  positive  injury  has  been  known  to  result  from  the 
exposure  of  such  disgusting  exhibitions.  If  vagrants  happen  to  have  children  maimed  in 
anv  manner,  they  carry  them  about  in  wet  and  cold  to  render  them  even  more  piteous  — 
objects  and  they  pinch  them  to  make  them  cry.  Mr.  Finamore  states,  “they often  come 
to  my  door,  and  the  children  are  taught  to  set  up  an  universal  roar.” 

Those  who  live  by  begging  were  considered  to  be  well  conducted,  as  far  as  not  being 
concerned  in  any  outrages  upon  person  or  property,  and  seldom  being  detected  in  thefts. 

Mr.  Byrne,  however,  states  one  case  of  a theft ; “ a beggar  woman  came  to  my  house  and 
wot  relief ; the  family  were  at  dinner,  and  when  the  servant  went  outside  she  saw  the  woman 
enticino-  my  poultry  with  oats,  and  she  had  three  or  four  caught  and  packed  in  her  wallet.” 

Beggars  often  meet  in  the  evening  to  carouse  together.  Mr.  Byrne  says,  “ I often  see  them 
do  so  on  market  days,  they  come  to  my  house  to  buy  whiskey.”  The  confirmed  vagrant 
never  goes  to  England  in  search  of  employment,  nor  would  he  emigrate  without  force,  they 
prefer  wandering0  about  in  idleness.  Beggars  evince  as  much  kindness  as  other  people  to 
their  children,  and  when  they  have  no  children  of  their  own,  they  are  often  supposed  to  borrow 
them.  There  was  but  one  instance  known  to  witness  of  a beggar  hoarding  money,  he  was 
a blind  man.  Mr.  Byrne  says,  “it  was  reported  he  gave  ms  daughter  a considerable 
marriage  portion.”  Mr.  Hardy  says,  “ he  was  supposed  to  have  left,  at  liis  death,  200 1.  or 
300 1,  and  he  subscribed  20  s.  to  the  building  of  the  chapel ; I have  given  him  change  for  a 
sovereign,  in  which  there  was  half  a sovereign  to  give  Mr.  Doyle  the  priest,  as  he  said  he  would 
not  trouble  him  with  silver.”  . 

Beggars,  in  general,  have  large  families.  Mr.  Currie  states,  “ I know  one  with  nine 
children ;”  and  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  has  seen  them  with  five  or  six  children. 

With  regard  to  beggars  marrying,  Mr.  Byrne  says,  “ they  would  not  be  so  foolish ; they 
take  one  another’s  word  for  it  at  all  events;”  so  that  it  is  evident  the  proportion  of  ille- 
gitimate children  is  greater  among  them  than  among  the  labouring  classes.  Mr.  Hardy 
states  a case  of  a young  beggar  girl  in  the  town  having  recently  had  an  illegitimate  child. 

In  this  parish  no  case  has  occurred  of  death  by  starvation. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  all  present  that  an  active  beggar  could  earn  more  by  alms-gathering 
than  a labourer  could  by  his  work,  taking  into  account  the  casualties  of  employment. 

The  character  of  the  persons  relieved  is  never  inquired  into  by  those  who  give  them  relief, 
yet  this  indiscriminate  charity  did  not  appear  to  the  witnesses  to  be  injurious  to  the  morals 
of  the  labouring  classes.  Vagrants  mostly  prefer  their  wandering  life  to  that  of  the  labourer, 
and  occasionally  adopt  vagrancy  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers.  Mr.  Byrne  says, 

■**  I have  offered  them  work,  but  I could  not  get  them  to  do  a halfpennyworth  in  any  way.  ’ 

An  inquiry  into  the  character  of  a person  applying  for  alms  is  never  thought  of,  nor  could 
it  be  successful ; the  wretched  appearance  of  the  applicant  is  sufficient  to  cause  alms  to  be 
given.  . . 

A night’s  lodging  is  very  frequently  given  to  beggars,  but  clothes  rarely  ; the  principal 
relief,  however,  consists  of  potatoes,  and  milk  to  females  for  their  children.  In  all  cases  the 
farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  in  order  to  buy  firing,  candles  and  articles  which  are 
never  given  in  charity. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a certain  limit  to  the  quantity  given  to  a beggar ; the  farmers  have 
a cup  holding  about  a quarter  of  a stone  of  potatoes,  and.  a trencher  for  meal,  which  is  only 
given  to  infirm  old  persons  who  are  not  able  to  carry  potatoes.  It  did  not  appear  that  there 
were  many  in  this  neighbourhood  supported  by  families  on  whose  bounty  they  were  pen- 
sioners. It  was  stated  that  the  largest  sum  given  was  1 s.  each  per  week  by  the  Dean  of 
Cloyne  to  some  poor  persons.  There  are  a few  farmers  and  shopkeepers  who  are  supposed 
to  give  away  as  much  as  would  support  an  additional  labourer.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hume  says, 

“ I know  some  farmers  in  the  neighbourhood  who  I think  must  give  away,  in  straw,  food  and 
money,  to  the  value  of  40 1.  in  the  year.”  , 

The  farmers  here  have  not  the  custom  of  planting  a certain  spot  of  land,  intending  the 
-crop  solely  for  the  beggars.  Cullen  says,  “ they  are  very  hard  set  to  pay  the  rent. 

As  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  more  open  to  the  calls  of  beggars  the  relief  of  that 
class  falls  chiefly  on  them.  The  rich,  observes  Neil,  have  their  gate-keepers,  and  the 
beggars  dare  not  go  past  them.  In  proportion  to  their  means,  the  poorer  classes  were 
supposed  to  give  most  to  beggars ; even  the  labourers,  who  have  but  their  hire  to  depend 
upon,  give  a part  of  their  meals  and  a night’s  lodging  to  the  beggar. 

Witnesses  did  not  suppose  that  in  the  country  a beggar  would  collect  much  more  tood 
than  he  would  require  ; but  the  sturdy  beggars  collected  round  the  coaches  might  occa- 
sionally collect  a few  halfpence  more.  , . . x - 

Mr.  Farrel  says  the  farmer  of  ten  acres  gives,  one  day  with  another,  food  to  the  value  o 
about  2 4d.;  and  about  ten  of  the  principal  shopkeepers  give  about  8 d.  a .day ; the  small 
ones  about  2 d.  It  does  not  appear  that  a farmer  giving  too  much  in  charity  m the  begin- 
ning of  the  year  has  afterwards,  owing  to  the  failure  of  crops  or  other  casualties,  had  cause 
to  regret  his  generosity  to  the  poor,  neither  have  labourers  been  pauperised  by  it,  though 
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Pars.  Naas  and 
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Neil  says,  “ last  year  I gave  food  to  my  neighbours,  and  l'or  twenty-four  hours  I 
without  it  myself.’’  It  was  the  opinion  of  all  the  witnesses  that  in  this  parish  both  fa 
and  shopkeepers  would  prefer  a regular  tax  to  the  present  mode  of  giving  charity.  ers 

Relief  is  usually  given  under  the  idea  that  the  applicant  is  suffering  from  oreat  privaf 
not  because  it  is  the  custom  of  the  district ; religious  feeling  lias  influence,  but  that  w °u 
cease  if  an  institution  were  near  where  there  would  be  certain  relief  for  persons  in  real  u°  t 
Importunity  sometimes,  though  not  often,  extorts  relief;  but  fear  of  violence  to  person 
property  is  not  supposed  to  be  an  operating  cause  in  alms-giving ; yet  Mr.  Currie  observ  ^ 
“ I often  give  to  a beggar  for  fear  that  lie  may  do  worse.”  Pear  of  the  beggar’s  curse  somS’ 
times  causes  people  to  give  alms.  Neil  says,  “ I have  known  beggars  curse  very  hard  whT 
the  people,  perhaps,  would  have  nothing  to  give  them;  and  I have  known  persons  give  f ° 
fear  themselves  or  their  cattle  would  not  have  luck.” 

Vagrants  often  spread  diseases  by  the  system  of  giving  the  lodging.  Neil  says  “I  ha- 
known  fever  and  strange  sickness  brought  in  by  beggars.”  Simon  Cullen  also  stated 
“ I have  known  persons  here  who  have  caught  fevers  by  giving  lodging  to  beggars.”  It  wa’ 
stated,  also,  that  beggars  often  fabricate  and  spread  mischievous  stories.  °Neil  states  th* 
following  instance  of  theft  by  a beggar : — “ My  wife  gave  a lodging  to  a beggar-woman  and 
her  children ; she,  seeing  the  children  awake  in  the  bed,  1 oh,  you  cratures,  says  she  ‘itis 
cowld,’  and  she  threw  a cloak  over  the  children ; but  in  the  niomiug  she  was  off  with  the 
cloak.” 

Persons  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  followed  a wandering  life,  would  not,  in  general 
return  to  industry.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Doyle  says,  “ in  harvest,  when  wages  are  hi<?h,  they 
will  work ;”  so  that  the  witnesses  did  not  think  that  they  could  fairly  be  considered  as  a 
separate  class  of  the  community. 

There  have  not  been  any  punishment  inflicted  for  vagrancy  here,  because  there  is  no  other 
relief  for  the  poor.  The  feelings  of  all  who  give  relief  are  opposed  to  any  severe  measures 
as  long  as  there  is  any  possibility  of  a person  perishing  from  want,  nor  could  rigorous  laws  be 
enforced  while  such  repugnance  exists  against  them  in  public  feeling ; but  undoubtedly  this 
repugnance  would  cease  upon  the  establishment  of  a place  of  refuge,  the  want  of  which  is  the 
cause  of  opposition  to  vagrancy  punishments ; some  trifling  outrages  have  been  attributed  to 
actual  destitution. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  the  parish ; it  was  supposed  if  there  were  one  that  the 
majority  of  beggars  would  take  refuge  in  it;  but,  Andrew  Neal  (a  labourer,  85  years  of  age, 
who  supports  himself  by  a horse  and  car)  being  asked  if  lie  would  he  willing  to  enter  a house 
of  industry,  replied,  “ if  a man  could  get  work  out  of  it  he  would  sooner  die  than  go  in, 
because  I would  have  my  liberty,  and  could  dispose  of  my  earnings  in  any  way  I liked,  and 
divide  them  with  any  relation  or  friend  I had  a liking  for.”  The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
the  amount  given  by  the  shopkeepers  at  Naas  to  the  poor : — 

£.  s.  d. 

Ten  shopkeepers  give  8 d.  a day  - 121  13  4 

Fifty  ditto  give  about  2d.  a day  -----  152  1 8 


Annual  Amount  - - - £.  273  15  - 


The  number  of  landholders  was  not  ascertainable  in  the  absence  of  the  rector. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Rathangan. 
Bar.  Ophaly,  West. 


Rev.  Mr.  Bourne,  protestant  rector.— Rev.  Mr.  B renan,  parish  priest.— Michael  Byrne, 
labourer. — Mr.  James  Dixon,  farmer. — Dr.  William  Godfrey  Dyas. — Peter  Ennis,  farmer. 

Mr.  John  Fagan,  huckster — Mr.  John  Farrell,  baker  and  farmer. — Robert  Fitzgerald, 

esq.  j.  r — Rev.  Patrick  Fitzpatrick,  roman-catholic  curate Dr.  James  Fitzsimons.m.d.- 

William  Flood,  fanner.— Mr.  William  Gardener,  huckster.— William  Gore,  labourer  and 
small  farmer — Patrick  Gorman,  mason.— Right  honourable  Lord  Herberton.— Mr.  James 
Hynes,  farmer.— Owen  Kavanagh,  labourer,— William  Kavanagh,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas 
Kelly,  large  farmer.— Joseph  Lee,  blacksmith  and  publican.— Pat  Lee,  farmer.— Mr.  James 
M'Kenna,  parochial  Schoolmaster.— Mr.  Pat  Malone,  butcher.— Mr.  Michael  Mylod, farmer 
and  innkeeper.— George  Pm,  esq.,  j.  p.— John  Pim,  esq.,  j.  r.— Edward  J.  Townsend,  chief 
constable  of  police. 


The  number  of  vagrants  in  the  parish  amounts  to  about  100,  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fifr 
P™ > hut  Mr.  Farrell  said  he  is  under  the  mark.  “Vagrancy  has  increased  here, 
Mr.  Farrell  states,  “ I know  it  well,  and  vagrants  are  more  than  double  within  the  las  - 
years  ; and  the  reason  is,  their  being  thrown  out  of  their  small  holdings.  I have  five  houses 
which  occasionally  contain  16  families  of  them,  and  sometimes  four  families  in  one  room, 
perhaps  amounting  to  ten  persons.  The  low  rate  of  wages  is  another  reason.”  , 

I he  season  when  vagrancy  most  prevails,  is  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  an 
part  of  August,  because  then  a great  many  labourers  are  out  of  employment,  an 
wives  and  children  are  obliged  to  beg,  as  the  only  way  to  support  them.  The  beggars 
tins  parish  are  chiefly  natives,  some  of  them  may  come  four  or  five  miles.  They  are  wm 
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po^d  of  females  from  forty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  except  at  the  seasons  above  alluded  to, 
when  labourer’s  wives  of  all  ages  beg.  There  is  very  little  employment  for  women.  They 
njav  o-et  about  two  months  work  in  tire  entire  year  at  5 d.  per  day,  in  hay  and  corn  harvest, 
and  potato  planting  and  digging.  Even  the  wives  of  labourers  in  employment  sometimes 
bgcr/  Peter  Ennis  says,  “ such  as  have  large  families  could  not  live  upon  the  low  wages ; 
and  the  price  of  produce  will  not  allow  the  farmer  to  give  higher.”  The  w ives  of  cottiers 
do  not  be*'-,  though  Lee  observes,  “ they  are  often  more  necessitated  than  those  who  are 
besting. 

Vagrants  come  from  the  vicinity  of  Robertstown,  where  there  is  chiefly  bog.  Peter  Ennis 
states^  “ when  the  price  of  turf  was  very  good  in  Dublin,  people  flocked  into  these  bogs, 
and  now  that  has  fallen,  it  has  driven  them  to  distress.” 

Kavanagh  remarks,  “ I counted  47  persons  that  were  turned  out  of  their  cabins.  They 
made  to  the  bogs,  and  made  little  huts  of  the  bog  sods.  I don’t  think  there  are  10  out  of 
the  47  alive.” 

They  have  been  all  in  comfortable  circumstances,  and  reduced  by  misfortune.  Mr.  Farrell 
states,  “ they  told  me  they  were  willing  to  pay  for  their  small  farms  of  land,  but  they  were 
turned  out  to  make  room  for  large  farms.  I knew  a little  fanner,  he  was  most  comfortable, 
he  was  turned  out  on  the  road.  He  had  not  less  than  10 l.  in  gold.  The  poor  creature 
died  a beggar.  From  the  day  he  was  turned  out,  he  was  like  a man  struck  dumb  and 
stupified.”  Farrell  further  says,  “ that  some  of  those  driven  out  had  to  lie  in  the  wet 
ditches,  before  they  had  a hut  to  put  their  heads  into ; and  some  of  them  were  even  driven 
out  of  the  ditches  us  you’d  hunt  a rat  out  of  a furze  bush.”  Very  few  adopt  begging  from 
its  facilities  of  life.  Mr.  Farrell  says,  “ I am  convinced  that  there  is  not  a set  of  people  in 
the  world  who  despise  begging  more  than  the  people  here ; but  they  are  fairly  driven  to  it 
by  the  mere  dint  of  hardship.” 

An  able-bodied  female  would  get  three  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  Meal  is  not  given 
except  to  those  too  infirm  to  carry  potatoes. 

The  quantity  given  is  adapted  to  the  number  of  applicants  in  a family.  The  families 
sometimes  divide,  and  get  relief  in  that  way. 

They  sometimes  exchange  for  herrings  or  milk ; but  Farrell  says,  “ if  they  want  to  wet 
the  potatoes,  they  seldom  do  so  with  any  thing  but  water.”  Dr.  Fitzsimon  says,  “ they 
sometimes  sell  their  collections  for  tobacco,  tea  and  sugar,  and  whiskey.  They  sometimes 
go  to  lodging-houses,  and  for  giving  a share  they  get  the  loan  of  a kettle  and  a fire.  I have 
only  heard  of  one  instance  where  they  have  hoarded  potatoes  (instead  of  selling)  against  the 
wants  of  winter.” 

They  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are  not  able  to  obtain  work,  and  they  encourage 
rags,  dirt,  & c.  for  the  purpose  of  raising  sympathy.  Dr.  Fitzsimon  states,  “ that  Lord 
Mayo  some  years  ago  gave  frieze  jackets,  cloaks,  and  other  articles  of  clothes  to  the  beggars 
of  Naas,  with  ‘ Naas’  stamped  on  them,  and  requested  the  townspeople  would  confine  their 
charity  to  these  persons ; but  the  beggars,  in  applying  for  charity,  were  told  his  lordship 
would  take  care  of  them.  In  consequence  they  were  obliged  to  put  on  the  old  torn  rags.” 
Dr.  Fitzsimon  says,  “ I have  often  seen  wasted  and  distorted  limbs  exposed  at  the  cliapel 
doors,  and  in  the  town,  and  am  surprised  the  exposure  has  not  done  injury  to  females.  I 
have  often  wished  there  was  some  place  for  the  reception  of  such  persons,  lest  injury  to 
females  might  occur.” 

The  degree  of  kindness  shown  by  a beggar-woman  to  her  children  is  as  strong  as  among 
any  other  class ; but  not  from  the  child  to  the  mother.  Beggars  often  share  their  collections 
with  others  more  destitute  than  themselves.  In  general  they  do  not  hoard  their  earnings ; 
hut  Dr.  Fitzsimon  states,  “ I remember  a beggar-woman  in  Kildare  who  died  last  August, 
and  40/.  was  discovered  in  her  possession.” 

Beggars  in  general  have  large  families.  “ I met  one  last  week,”  says  Dr.  Fitzsimon, 
“ who  had  nine  children.” 

Mr.  M'Kenna  relates,  “ 1 knew  a labourer  in  this  parish,  with  a wife  and  six  children, 
who  from  illness  and  want  of  employment  was  reduced  to  extreme  destitution  ; and  it  is  my 
firm  conviction  he  died  from  want  of  food  and  proper  nourishment.  The  family  are  depen- 
dent on  the  neighbours.” 

Dr.  Fitzsimons  attended  the  man  in  fever ; he  corroborates  the  above  statement. 

In  this  parish  the  beggars  who  are  relieved  are  in  general  known  ; and  though,  when  once 
they  have  become  vagrants,  they  prefer  the  wandering  life,  yet  they  would  almost  suffer 
starvation  before  they  would  beg  : but  once  the  shame  is  got  the  better  of,  the  reluctance 
follows. 

A night’s  lodging  is  very  often  given.  Lord  Herberton  says,  “ the  number  of  beggars  is 
harvest  season,  because  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Connaught  labourers  beg 
while  their  husbands  are  in  England.  Many  complaints  have  been  made  to  the  magistrates, 
y the  cottiers,  of  thefts  committed  by  those  to  whom  they  gave  a night’s  lodging, 
a sconding  in  the  night.  Beggars  would  prefer  to  get  money,  in  order  to  buy  tea,  tobacco, 
/'  , Rev.  Mr.  M£Kenna  observes,  “ I am  sure  they  would  prefer  the  money,  were  it  only 

for  the  variety.” 

<1  iuantity  °f  food  given  is  proportioned  to  the  number  of  those  who  apply,  generally  a 
joubte  handful  of  potatoes ; if  meal,  a plateful.  Witnesses  agreed  in  stating  that  some 
arniers  and  shopkeepers  gave  away  in  the  year  as  much  as  would  maintain  an  additional 
"£ourer-  John  Fagan  states,  “ I know  eight  shopkeepers  who,  every  Monday  morning, 
S^eaway  a halfpenny  to  each  beggar,  amounting  to  about  ten  beggars.” 

ne  relief  of  beggars  falls  chiefly  on  shopkeepers  and  farmers.  Pat  Malone  says,  “ if 

was  not  for  the  farmers  the  be°-£rars  would  starve.”  Fagan  being  asked  if  he  gives  more 

°-5-  ob  4 b 4 than 
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than  his  circumstances  enabled  him  to  give,  states,  “ I’m  quite  sure  if  the  absent 
landlords  would  give  something  to  the  poor  creatures,  I would  not  have  to  (five  S06eS  aj^ 
but  what  I give  I don’t  miss.  I know  God  keeps  an  account  of  it,  and  will  »iVft  ’ 
with  good  interest.”  ° 0me 

A farmer  of  10  acres  might  give  away  about  a stone  of  potatoes  a day  in  charity  W 
has  no  money  to  give,  nor  can  he  afford  meal,  and  a shopkeeper  may  give  about  l $ 
week.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  observes,  “ I know  two  persons  who  have  o-iven  awa  ^ 
much  in  charity,  that  they  have  injured  themselves  greatly.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzpat/  if 
Fagan  and  Malone  say  that  the  farmers  would  prefer  a regular  sum  as  a tax,  to  the  pre«t 
mode  of  giving.  ” 

Relief  is  given,  through  fear  that  the  applicant  is  in  great  want,  and  occasionally  imnn 
tunity  extorts  it.  Mr.  M'Kenna  states,  “ I know  one  instance  very  lately,  where  a fellc/' 
came  into  a house,  and  would  not  leave  the  house  without  getting  something.  He  behaved 
with  a great  deal  of  sauciness,  and  food  was  given.”  It  is  not  given  because  of  the  dread 
of  the  beggar’s  curse;  on  the  contrary,  Mr.  M'Kenna  and  Malone  state,  “ they  have  known 
alms  withheld  on  the  beggar’s  swearing  and  cursing.” 

The  system  of  giving  lodging  to  beggars  has  frequently  spread  diseases  through  the 
country.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Bourne  remarks,  “ I know  that  a mother,  son  and  grandchild  died 
of  cholera,  by  giving  shelter  to  a strolling  beggar,  which  was  the  first  introduction  of  that 
epidemic  into  this  parish.” 

Vagrants  occasionally  return  to  habits  of  industry.  Dr.  Fitzsimons  has  known  three 
instances,  and  Lord  Herberton  two,  of  females  turning  out  good  members  of  society,  employ- 
ment being  given  to  them. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  the  parish,  nor  would  beggars  be  willing  to  enter  it  if 
there  was.  Lord  Herberton  states,  “ I really  think  the  confirmed  beggar  would  die  rather 
than  go  into  any  institution.” 

There  are  about  136  holders  of  land,  exceeding  one  acre  each  in  the  parish,  and  45  shop- 
keepers. The  average  of  the  landholder’s  charity  1 d.  per  day,  and  the  shopkeeper’s  Is.  per 
week,  will  produce  per  annum  — 

Farmers  - £.206  16  8 

Shopkeepers  - - - - - 117  — - 


Total  -----  £.323  16  8 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

John  Casey,  cottier.— Hugh  Doogan,  small  farmer,  10  acres. — Captain  Graham,  magistrate— 
Mr.  Johnston,  an  extensive  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  parish  priest. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Guibe, 
rector. — Rev.  Mr.  Moffet,  protestant  curate  of  an  adjoining  parish  and  a magistrate,  residing 
in  the  town  of  Ballymahon. — Mr.  Edward  Rooney,  a general  merchant. — Michael  Rourke, 
labourer. 


Of  persons  who  either  beg  publicly  themselves,  or  who  have  no  other  support  than  what  has 
been  obtained  in  charity  by  the  different  members  of  their  family,  there  are  residing  in  the 
parish,  according  to  the  estimate  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can,  from  two  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty.  “The  number  of  strollers,”  observes  the  same  witness,  “varies  with  the  season; 
but  on  a summer’s  day  from  one  hundred  to  a hundred  and  fifty  may  be  found  within  the 
limits  of  the  parish.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maguire  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffett  said,  that  “ they 
considered  the  numbers  as  greatly  exaggerated,  and  they  would  be  more  inclined  to  limit  the 
number  of  mendicants  resident  in  the  town  to  twelve  or  fifteen,  and  to  allow  that  the  re- 
mainder of  the  parish  might  contain  as  many  more.”  On  the  second  day  of  the  inquiry, 
however,  Mr.  Rooney  mentioned  to  the  satisfaction  of  both  these  gentlemen,  the  names  o 
sixty  persons  who  had  no  other  mode  of  subsistence  than  begging,  and  all  of  whom  resided 
either  in  the  town  or  within  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  it,  in  one  particular  direction ; as 
the  town  and  district  alluded  to  do  not  contain  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  population  o e 
parish,  and  as  beggars  are  to  be  disinclined  to  take  up  their  abode  in  towns,  where  they  are 
m general  obliged  to  pay  for  their  lodging,  Mr.  Rooney  thinks  his  calculation  very 
moderate  when  he  sets  down  the  number  of  mendicants,  in  the  rural  portions  of  th®  P,  .,  * 
at  about  two  or  three  times  the  amount  of  those  inhabiting  the  town ; he  adds,  that  o 
latter  not  one  individual  is  capable  of  work.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can  “ not  tr0 

calculation,  but  from  actual  observation,  of  the  numbers  residing  in  the 
parish.  But  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Moffatt  and  Maguire  still  refuse  to  beli- 
is  not  too  large  an  allowance  for  the  whole  parish.  Mr.  Moffatt  appe 
a small  farmer  holding  about  twenty  acres,  who  was  present,  on  t 
replied  that  “ it  was  his  impression  but  from  sixty  to  eighty  resided  in 
not  speak  for  the  remainder  of  the  parish,  but  it  would  not  surprise 
fin-rushed  twice  that  number  more ; vagrancy  has  been  progressively 
many  years,  in  consequence  of  the  augmenting  difficulty  which  all,  b 
females,  who  before  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade  were  much  enga^ 
penence  in  procuring  employment.  pj,e 


ins  ui  — - 
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The  period  of  the  year  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  prevalent  is  during  the  months  of  June 
and  July ; at  that  season  provisions  usually  become  dear,  and  there  is  also  a scarcity  of  work, 
so  that  the  wives  and  families  of  labourers  are  almost  necessarily  reduced  to  mendicancy. 
“ They  seldom  beg  at  home,”  remarks  the  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt,  “but  they  leave  this  country 
to  seek  alms  elsewhere,  while  strangers,  under  similar  circumstances  of  distress,  come  to  us. 
There  are  also  some  labourers  who  go  in  search  of  work  to  other  places,  and  who  leave  their 
wives  and  children  behind  them  without  any  provision ; these  latter  are  then  compelled  to 
have  recourse  to  begging  at  home,  either  publicly  or  privately,  many  of  them  carrying  a bag, 
but  generally  endeavouring  to  conceal  it.  The  number  of  mendicants  is  not  a little  increased 
in  summer  by  the  addition  of  several  poor  widows,  who  have  contrived  to  struggle 
through  the  winter,  but  are  unable  to  bear  the  heavier  pressure  of  want  in  the  former  season ; 
to  alfthese  are  added  the  wives  and  children  of  the  Connaught  labourers,  who,  while  the 
husband  is  absent  in  England,  or  employed  in  this  neighbourhood,  subsist  entirely  on  alms.” 
Females  are  at  all  times  much  more  numerous  than  males ; according  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Maguire,  it  is  rare  to  see  males  begging  from  the  age  at  which  they  become  old  enough  to 
work  until  the  age  of  impotence  comes  upon  them,  unless  they  be  of  unsound  health  ; and  it 
is  still  more  unusual  to  see  females  from  the  age  of  puberty  until  they  become  mothers,  “ex- 
cept when  they  are  driven  to  it  in  order  to  maintain  a young  family  of  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  have  been  left  orphans.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can  observes,  that  the  apparent  disparity 
between  ages  and  sexes  would  not  be  so  striking  if  among  beggars  were  counted  all  those  who 
depend  on  what  is  begged  by  the  other  members  of  their  family ; he  knows  many  strong 
healthy  persons,  male  and  female,  who  are  ashamed  to  solicit  charity  themselves,  but  live 
on  what  is  obtained  by  their  immediate  relatives.  “ It  is  stated  that  few  single  persons  are 
to  be  observed  begging,  that  the  majority  are  accompanied  by  families  ; many  causes  are 
enumerated  by  the  witnesses  as  seducing  persons  to  mendicancy,  as  orphanage  and  widow- 
hood, but  all  may  finally  be  resolved  into  the  want  of  employment,  for  the  various  individuals 
that  beg-.  The  diminished  occupation  is  ascribed  to  the  falling  off  of  the  linen  trade,  more 
especially  so  far  as  concerns  females ; one  of  the  witnesses  says,  that  “ formerly  a farmer 
would  employ  two  or  three  servant  maids,  under  an  engagement  that  they  should  spin  a 
certain  quantity  in  the  week ; this  quantity  paid  for  both  their  wages  and  their  diet,  and  he 
then  had  their  other  services  for  nothing ; the  same  farmer  would  not  now  give  employment 
to  one  woman.”  I have  rented,  observes  Mr.  Johnston,  for  many  years  the  tolls  of  this 
town ; the  great  yarn  fair  used  to  take  place  in  May  ; at  the  May  fair  of  1821 1 received  20 1. 
as  cranage  for  weighing  yarn,  at  one  penny  per  score  of  twenty  pounds;  that  sum  has  de- 
clined since,  until  last  May,  when  I . did  not  receive  5 s.;  the  same  quantity  of  yarn  that 
formerly  sold  for  eighteen  and  twenty-pence,  now  sells  for  nine-pence  or  ten-pence  per 
pound ; there  is  no  instance  of  a person  who  earns  his  subsistence  during  the  week  being 
found  begging  on  a Sunday.  Rourke  says,  labourers  who  have  constant  employment  never 
beg  or  suffer  their  families  to  beg,  but  many  labourers  who  have  but  occasional  employment 
live  for  a time  on  alms,  sometimes  remaining  at  home  and  letting  their  families  beg  l’or  them, 
but  they  mostly  leave  their  own  country,  and  take  their  families  with  them ; if  they  find  em 
ployment,  they  take  it ; if  not,  they  either  beg  or  live  on  what  is  begged  by  their  families. 
“ Poverty  and  shame,”  says  Rourke,  “ drive  a great  many  from  their  own  country.”  Cottiers 
are  not  known  to  beg  here,  their  compact  with  their  landlords  securing  them  constant  employ- 
ment. The  witnesses  agree  that  mechanics,  and  persons  engaged  in  small  trade,  are  less 
likely  to  become  beggars  than  labourers,  not  from  any  difference  of  habits  that  the  witnesses 
have  observed,  but  because  they  are  less  likely  to  incur  the  necessity ; no  farmer  has  ever 
been  known  to  surrender  his  ground  to  his  children  in  his  old  age  with  the  intention  of  adopt- 
ing a vagrant  life ; the  aversion  from  begging  is  stated  to  be  peculiarly  strong  among  the 
occupants  of  land.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  existence  on  their  journey  of  those  la- 
bourers who  annually  proceed  to  England  in  quest  of  employment,  Michael  Rourke,  himself 
a labourer,  states,  that  “they  find  much  difficulty  in  making  up  even  the  price  of  their 
passage  from  the  Irish  to  the  English  port;  in  their  journey  by  land  they  must  occasionally 
beg  a meal  or  a night’s  lodging ; they  nave  come  seeking  lodging  from  him,  and  declaring 
that  they  had  but  a halfpenny  to  pay  for  it.” 

It  is  supposed  that  the  greater  number  of  vagrants  who  pass  through  this  parish  are  from 
the  counties  of  Leitrim  and  Roscommon.  No  remarks  have  been  made  by  the  other  wit- 
nesses as  to  whether  towns  or  country  districts  are  likely  to  produce  the  larger  number 
of  beggars ; but  Michael  Rourke  says,  “ I believe  the  town  labourer  or  his  family  is  more 
likely  to  be  driven  to  beg  than  the  country  labourer ; the  latter  has  many  helps  which  the 
former  is  without ; he  always  has  a pig,  which  he  can  easily  purchase,  as  his  cabbage  plot 
and  potato  garden  will  support  him  while  he  is  earning  the  price  of  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  town  labourer  cannot  make  one  shilling  meet  another,  for  what  he  earns  to-day  must  go 
to  buy  food  for  to-morrow,  and  if  he  has  a family  he  may  be  struggling  for  years  before  he 
can  put  eight  or  nine  shillings  together  with,  the  same  helps ; the  country  labourer  may 
struggle  through  a bad  season  when  there  is  no  employment,  but  I do  not  know  any  thing 
the  town  labourer  can  do  in  such  a case,  but  either  beg  or  starve.” 

, . t has  been  already  mentioned  that  vagrants  are  rarely  to  he  seen  unaccompanied  by 
children ; nevertheless,  very  few  individuals  qualified  to  engage  in  labour  continue  to  lead  a 
wandering  life  after  they  have  become  able  to  earn  their  livelihood  by  industry ; with  the 
exception  of  idiots  and  decrepid  persons,  all  are  anxious  to  quit  mendicancy  as  soon  as  they 
can.  Vagrants  are  in  general  found  to  attribute  their  destitution  to  their  having  been  ejected 
trom  their  farms,  or  owing  to  the  sickness  or  death  of  a husband  or  father,  frequently  to  ill 
health  or  accident,  disabling  the  individual  from  working;  “but  there  are,”  observes 

r.  Rooney,  “not  a few  instances  of  persons  wandering  about  half  begging  and  half  em- 
4 c ployed 
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ployed  in  occasional  jobs,  which  they  prefer  to  more  regular  employment  by  which  th 
earn  nothing  better  than  dry  potatoes.”  As  instancing  one  of  these  causes  of  v&am  °°  • 
maybe  mentioned,  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners,  while  walking  in  the  vicimt  "Tj'1 
town,  met  a fine  looking  able-bodied  man  begging  with  his  wife  and  six  children  ‘1°  t le 
blind.  “ I strove,”  said  he,  “ while  I had  my  sight  to  rear  my  family  honestly  and  deceit'll 
there  are  three  of  these  boys  (none  of  them  were  above  12  years  of  age)  who  can  read”  H 
• write  a good  hand,  and  have  besides  a fair  knowledge  of  arithmetic  ; it  may  be  of  some  - 
them  yet ; but  it  was  God’s  will  to  afflict  me,  we  had  no  help  for  it,  and  we  were  obli^f  f° 
’ turn  out.”  The  witnesses  were  asked  “ whether  they  had  any  reason  to  suspect  that  ti° 
facility  of  obtaining  relief  operated  to  any  extent  as  an  inducement  to  relinquish  industr’  ** 
habits  ? ” They  answered  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  entertaining  such  an  opinio"* 
that,  on  the  contrary,  there  was  everywhere  a decided  reluctance  to  begf  “ Last  summe*” 
” says  Mr.  Rooney,  “I  had  some  weeding  to  be  done,  l employed  boys  and  girls  at  tluee-pen’ 
and  four-pence  a day,  without  food ; able-bodied  men  came  to  me  soliciting  work ; I told  them 
that  I had  none,  except  what  I have  mentioned  : 1 for  God’s  sake,’  said  they,  ‘ give  us  eve 
that,  or  we  must  starve.’  I gave  it  to  them,  and  they  worked  for  the  same  wages  as  the 
children.”  Captain  Graham  says,  “ from  a long  experience,  constantly  meeting,  questioning 
and  relieving  beggars,  I would  say  that  none  of  them  would  beg  if  they  could  support  them- 
selves by  work.  The  quantity  of  potatoes  that  a vagrant  can  collect  in  the  day  varies  according 
to  the  seasons  of  the  year ; it  is  estimated  that  a woman  with  two  or  three  children  would  in 
winter,  when  potatoes  are  abundant,  collect  from  house  to  house,  besides  what  she  could  con- 
sume, about  two  stone  a day  upon  an  average ; in  summer  the  amount  of  her  collection 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the  price  of  potatoes ; if  they  should  be  so  low  as  two-pence  half- 
penny per  stone  she  might  get  about  a stone  and  a half’  but  if  they  should  rise  to  four-pence 
or  five-pence  a stone,  it  is  thought  that  she  would  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  enough  to  eat  and 
that  she  must,  in  many  cases,  rest  contented  with  one  meal  a day.  No  public  car  or  coach 
stops  in  this  parish;  at  the  roman  catholic  chapel  there  attend" each  Sunday  about  three 
persons  who  receive  about  three-pence  each  from  the  congregation  ; they  are,  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  M‘Can,  noisy,  importunate  beggars,  whom  I endeavour  to  discourage. 

The  quantity  of  relief  extended  to  a vagrant  who  is  followed  by  a large  family,  is  always 
greater  than  is  given  to  a single  person;  but  still  the  amount  is  not  increased  folly  in  pro- 
portion to  the  numbers  in  that  family ; the  beggar  that  is  able  to  travel  the  farthest,  and  to 
make  the  most  numerous  applications  will  be  the  most  successful  at  the  end  of  the  day; 
at  the  same  time  it  is  stated,  that  much  compassion  is  always  felt  for  an  infirm  or  an  old 
person,  and  that  an  able-bodied  man,  unless  he  have  a family  with  him,  does  not  usually  ask 
for  more  than  a meal,  and  that  in  general  he  does  not  carry  a bag. 

Whatever  surplus  a vagrant  can  accumulate,  after  satisfying  his  daily  wants,  is  disposed 
of  for  money,  which,  says  Mr.  Rooney,  they  lay  out  in  tobacco  or  soap,  or  in  something  to 
eat  and  drink  witli  their  potatoes.  If  they  buy  tea  or  whiskey  it  must  be  very  rarely,  and 
I have  never  known  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can  states,  that  “ none,  except  a few  bad  charac- 
ters, ever  buy  whiskey,”  and  all  agree  that  in  general  they  could  not  buy  that,  or  any  other 
superfluity,  and  that  vvant  often  obliges  them  to  sell  an  article  of  clothing  which  has  been 
given  to  them  in  charity ; there  is  no  instance  known  of  a mendicant  having  been  able  to 
lay  by  any  thing  as  a provision  against  a move  unfavourable  season. 

The  resident  paupers  are  free  from  the  suspicion  of  resorting  to  deceptive  means  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  compassion.  Mr.  Robinson  (agent  to  Lady  Ross)  says,  “ I believe  the 
resident  population  are  very  well  inclined  to  work,  but  there  are  many  able-bodied  men 
strolling  about  as  if  seeking  for  employment.,  who  would  much  rather  sit  down  and  son 
themselves  than  work.  I cannot  express  by  numbers  how  far  such  instances  may  be  con- 
sidered frequent  or  rare ; all  I can  say  is,  I know  them  to  be  very  common,  having  offered 
them  work  often,  which  they  have  either  refused,  or  have  abandoned,  after  accepting  it  for 
a day  or  two,  but  I cannot  say,  whether  I have  known  five,  ten  or  twenty  such  cases  in  a 
season.”  Speaking  on  this  subject,  Mr.  Johnston,  (an  extensive  farmer)  observes,  “ such 
persons  have  sought  work  of  me,  but  as  there  were  more  wanting  it  at  home  than  I could 
giv^  it  to,  it  never  occurred  to  me  to  test  the  truth  of  their  story,  by  offering  them  work, 

I never  suspected  them  of  wilful  idleness.”  Captain  Graham  expressly  declares  that, 

he  has  tried  several  by  offering  them  work,  which  they  accepted  without  wages,  for  their 
mere  food.”  Mr.  Rooney  says,  “ I knew  a stranger  from  Connaught,  with  a wife  and  three 
children,  to  come  here  to  beg  last  harvest;  a fanner  gave  him  work,  and  he  worked  with 
him  during  three  months  for  ll.  and  his  food;  during  that  time,  his  family  begged  only 
occasionally,  and  I do  not  think  that  the  ll.  could  have  kept  them  from  begging  altogether; 
at  the  end  of  his  time,  he  offered  to  renew  his  engagement,  but  the  fanner  nad  no  work  for 
him.  I can  very  well  believe,”  continues  Mr.  Rooney,  “ that  able-bodied  men  may  some- 
times refuse  work,  because  they  may  be  within  a day’s  walk  of  another  place  where  t ey 
expect  higher  wages,  or  they  may  be  making  their  way  to  England  ; I have  often  known 
people  that  come  here  as  strollers  to  work  for  2d.  or  3 d.  a day  and  their  food,  and  it  M-' 
often  happened,  that  resident  labourers  have  noticed  them  to  quit,  unless  they  required  the 
regular  wages  of  the  country,  and  that  on  their  refusal  to  comply,  they  have  been  severely 
beaten.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Moffatt  corroborates  Mr.  Rooney’s  information,  by  stating,  t . a 
“several  cases  of  assault,  committed  under  such  circumstances  have  been  brought  beiore 
him  as  a magistrate.”  The  number  of  impostors  who  assume  the  appearance  of  disea  _ 
or  misery  greater  than  they  really  suffer  under  is  small,  and  they  chiefly  confine 
practices  to  fairs.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can  says,  « that  within  the  last  six  months,  eight  or 
ten  persons,  who  may  be  described  as  belonging  to  a decent  class  of  beggars,  have  ca 
on  him,  some  with  and  some  without  papers,  their  story,  whether  oral  or  written,  a ' 
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set  forth  that  they  were  of  respectable  families,  and  that  they  had  been  reduced  from  Vageancv 

affluence  to  misfortune  ; I have  sometimes  discovered,”  adds  the  same  witness,  “ that  their  

documents  and  recommendations  were  forged.”  Captain  Graham  says,  that  “ four  or  five  Leinster. 
such  bearers  of  papers  apply  to  him  in  a month,  but  he  cannot  say  whether  they  be  forced  County  Longford. 

or  not,  although  he  suspects  so,  as  they  often  ask  his  signature  before  he  has  made  himself  

acquainted  with  the  facts  set  forth ; a good  many  of  them  purport  to  be  the  petitions  of  Eja.rn','1?,ion! lakcn  by 
shipwrecked  sailors.”  Dr.  Bracken,  the  dispensary  surgeon,  remarks,  “ that  he  has  known  M.WiisonG'af^a 

persons  having  sores  that  could  be  cured  in  a week,  and  that  were  of  a healthy  nature,  ' ’ q‘ 

to  exhibit  much  reluctance  to  have  them  cured  ; persons  of  that  description  generally  avoid’  Parish  / Ibbtyshruk , 
medical  men.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can  states,  that  “ it  is  but  too  common  with  mendicants  including  town  of 
to  expose  their  children  unnecessarily  to  cold  and  rain,  in  order  to  excite  charity,  and  he  Ball^mohon. 
has  heard  it  said,  that  they  will  pinch  them  to  make  them  cry.”  Bar.  Rathcline. 

The  witnesses  speak  of  the  resident  mendicants  as  not  being  characterized  by  any  particii-  - ’ 

lar  propensity  to  dissoluteness  or  dishonesty ; they  cannot  extend  the  same  terms  to  the 
strange  vagrants,  either  male  or  female,  but  least  so  to  the  latter,  among  whom  are  many 
persons  that  have  had  illegitimate  children,  and  have  been  in  consequence  driven  to  be°-  for 
their  support.  The  country  people  draw  a clear  distinction  between  mendicants  of  cr0od"and 
bad  character.  Michael  Rourke  says,  “ I give  lodgings  to  beggars,  but  would  not  admit 
every  sort ; the  means  I have  of  distinguishing  is  this, — I see  some  of  them  quarrelling 
among  themselves  and  blaspheming ; many,  too,  on  lair  days  get  drunk  on  whiskey,  which 
they  obtain  by  begging  it  from  tent  to  tent;  I would  not  admit  such  characters  into  my 
house.”  Outrages,  whether  on  the  person  or  on  property,  are  seldom  available  to  mendi- 
cants. Suspicion  more  generally  falls  on  a class  which  is  not,  in  truth,  very  far  removed 
from  them,  viz.  on  a body  of  idle  young  men  residing  in  the  town,  who  are  unprovided  with 
any  regular  occupation  and  are  entirely  dependent  on  whatever  occasional  jobs  may  offer  to 
them ; nevertheless,  a stroller  is  usually  regarded  with  some  doubt.  Michael  Rourke  re- 
marks, that  “ I am  becoming  more  cautious  in  giving  shelter  to  beggars  with  whom  I may  be 
acquainted ; I have  little  reason  to  give  them  a good  character,  for  one  of  them  cut  my 
blanket  in  two,  and  took  half  of  it  away  with  her ; another  stole  my  wife’s  cap ; and  a third 
carried  off  a knife  and  fork  from  me.  I have  latterly  been  careful  whenever  I admit  one  of 
them,  to  lock  up  every  loose  article  in  my  house.”  As  to  the  willingness  of  mendicants 
to  exchange  their  vagrant  habits  for  the  pursuits  of  industry,  it  is  stated  that  individuals 
reared  in  beggary  usually  quit  that  mode  of  life  when  they  approach  the  age  of  manhood, 
and  that  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  vagrants  would  be  as  willing  to  emigrate,  if 
they  had  the  means,  as  any  other  portion  of  the  labouring  order ; this  belief  of  their  readi- 
ness to  revert  to  industry  is  deduced  from  the  fact  that  many  who  are  to  be  seen  beggino-  in 
seasons  of  great  distress  arc  known  to  be  in  the  habit  of  going  over  to  England  in  search  of 
employment ; an  exertion  of  this  kind  cannot  be  expected  from  the  resident  regular  be°<>ars, 
who  all  labour  under  some  infirmity.  Speaking  of  the  degree  of  affection  usually  exhibited 
by  beggars  towards  their  offspring,  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can  says,  “ strolling  beggar  women  con- 
stantly desert  their  children ; I knew  one  instance  of  such  a mother  exposing  her  child,  but 
from  subsequent  inquiries  1 convinced  myself  that  extreme  want  had  compelled  her  to  it,  (a 
child  able  to  walk  may  be  a source  of  gain  to  a mendicant,  but  an  infant  is  a great  incum- 
brance), she  had  suffered  every  species  of  privation  during  her  pregnancy ; however,  I am  cou- 
. ent  “la*  the  natural  affections  must  be  weakened  in  beggars  by  the  selfishness  necessarily 
induced  by  destitution,  at  the  same  time  there  are  found  among  beggar  families  many  striking 
displays  of  fondness  towards  each  other ; the  children  when  grown  up  frequently  support  their 
parents,  or  having  emigrated  to  the  colonies,  remit  money  for  their  maintenance.”  John 
asey  mentions  a boy  who  was  reared  a beggar,  and  who  emigrated  when  he  grew  up ; after 
o years  lie  returned  for  the  mere  purpose  of  seeking  out  his  parents  and  taking  them  back 
'utn  Inm.  Mr.  Rourke  describes  mendicants  as  being  kind  also  to  each  other.  In  his  own 
louse  of  an  evening  he  lias  seen  the  family  that  got  much  during  the  day  sharing  with 
ano  her  family  that  had  not  been  able  to  bring  home  their  supper. 

if  tl  Cre  1S>  ° • rves  *be  R-ev-  Mr.  M‘Can,  a disposition  in  many  beggars  to  save  some  money 
ley  can;  within  five  years’  experience  of  this  parish,  five  or  six  instances  have  come  to 
y nowledge  where  sums  varying  from  one  to  three  pounds  have  been  hoarded,  always  with 
vie'v  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  last  illness  and  of  their  burial.  Women  are  sometimes 
v!]?efep  borrowing  children  in  order  to  increase  their  claims  on  the  charity  of  the  bene- 
* , aptam  Graham  says,  “ lie  has  met  several  such  cases  of  deceit ; he  once  asked  a 

t W severM  children  of  nearly  the  same  age,  whether  they  had  been  all  bom 

:_?e  ,ej  laughed  and  admitted  that  some  of  them  belonged  to  another,  but  that  she 

intended  to  divide  her  earnings  with  them.” 

e W1tnesses  compute  that  vagrants  are  on  an  average  accompanied  by  about  four  children, 

Air  \p(',re  a,  some  less ; they  state  that  few  of  these  have  been  born  in  beggary.  The  Rev. 
tinuino- ^iat  be  bas  Eever  known  a couple  to  get  married  with  the  intention  of  con- 
comm^  ° subsis*'  ou  charity.  “ Illegitimate  children,”  observes  the  same  witness,  “ are  more 
dicant°n  ami°n.=  beggars,  but  I believe  the  first  fault  is  usually  committed  before  becoming  men- 
re  it  **  may  more  properly  be  regarded  as  the  cause  of  their  mode  of  life.”  With 

distin  t‘°  k avera§e  state  of  mortality  among  beggars,  Dr.  Bracken  lias  not  observed  any 
and  nri "p  betiveen  them  and  others ; he  believes  that  they  generally  undergo  less  hardship 
rtaitf.  ,vatlon  than  the  families  of  labourers.  Dr.  Bracken  lias  never  met  with  an  instance  of 

flea“  b7  starvation. 

questfo  6V  MtSrS-  ■^°^at*;  M'Can,  Mr.  Johnston  and  Captain  Graham,  in  reply  to  a 
•jne-thiaf)afS  comParative  state  of  the  labouring  man  and  the  vagrant,  agree  that  from 
r o ooe-half  of  the  free  labourers  (as  distinguished  from  cottiers)  have  their  families 
4 c 2 in 
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in  a worse  condition  than  those  who  beg  from  door  to  door.  The  other  witnesses  coincided 
in  this  statement,  and  John  Casey  observed,  that  when  a beggar  comes  to  a house  and  ask.- 
for  a bit  in  the  honour  of  God,  he  will  get  it  if  it  is  going,  while  the  man  who  has  but  occa 
sional  work  must  often  do  without  it. 

It  is  not  thought  that  the  mode  of  giving  charity  has  exercised  any  prejudicial  effects  on 
the  industry  of  the  labouring  classes ; but  the  witnesses  admit  that  their  knowledge  on  this 
point  is  not  positive,  as  individuals  who  might  prefer  mendicancy  to  working  would  not  be 
likely  to  beg  at  home.  Mr.  M'Can  says,  “ I nave  no  doubt  there  are  some  who  prefer  beo^ino- 
to  working  hard  for  a scanty  supply  of  bad  food,  hut  they  are  the  exceptions.”  John  Caret- 
says,  “ it  is  not  our  custom  to  make  any  inquiries  about  those  who  ask  us  for  relief,  it  would 
not  be  charitable ; if  they  did  not  want  it,  they  would  not  trouble  us.” 

“ But  little  precaution  is  adopted  against  imposition  on  the  part  of  vagrants,  we  mostly 
judge  by  their  bag,”  says  Casey ; “ if  it  be  full,  we  keep  each  our  charity  for  some  one  that 
may  want  it  more ; but  they  often  carry  two  bags,  and  when  they  go  into  a house,  they  leave 
the  full  one  outside  with  one  of  their  children.”  In  a majority  of  cases  alms  are  given  to 
persons  of  whose  character  the  donor  is  wholly  ignorant ; it  cannot  be  otherwise  where  the 
applicant  is  a stranger. 

Mendicants  are  occasionally  obliged  to  pay  for  their  night’s  lodging-  in  towns,  but  this 
never  happens  in  the  country  where  they  receive  it  gratuitously,  where,  at  most,  the  skins  of 
their  potatoes  (for  the  pig),  or  the  straw  that  they  have  begged  from  a.  farmer  for  a bed,  are  con- 
sidered sufficient  compensation ; the  peasant  applies  this  straw  to  increase  his  heap  of  manure. 
The  vagrant  does  not  obtain  much  clothing  in  charity,  hut  when  a half-naked  object  presents 
himself,  particularly  at  a rich  man’s  door,  he  generally  gets  something  to  cover  himself. 
Relief  is  extended  m different  shapes  in  the  country  and  in  the  town ; in  the  former  potatoes, 
milk,  cabbage,  and  sometimes,  though  rarely,  meal,  are  given ; while  in  the  latter  alone  is 
money  or  else  tobacco  or  broken  food.  The  farmers  do  not  give  money,  because,  as  one  of 
the  witnesses  expresses  himself,  “ money  is  scarce  with  them,  and  they  give  what  is  ready  to 
their  hand.”  Mr.  Rooney  says  “that  beggars  would  always  prefer  to  receive  an  alms  in 
money  in  the  town  where  they  have  to  pay  for  their  lodgings  and  other  necessaries ; that 
they  generally  obtain  a sufficiency  of  provisions  ” in  the  country. 

The  extent  to  which- relief  is  given  in  a farmer’s  house  depends  altogether  on  the  number 
of  applicants,  inasmuch  as  he  has  no  fixed  measure  to  guide  him  in  the  amount.  There  is 
not  an  individual  in  this  parish  supported  as  a pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  any  one  family, 
hut  there  are  a few  who  may  be  designated  as  private  beggars  that  receive  weekly  allowances 
from  some  of  the  shopkeepers.  It  is  not  the  custom  of  farmers  to  plant  any  specific  portion 
of  ground  with  the  intention  of  appropriating  its  produce  of  potatoes  to  the  relief  of  paupers. 

The  witnesses  agree  that  the  chief  burden  of  supporting  beggars  falls  on  the  class  imme- 
diately above  themselves.  “The  gates,”  say  both  Mr.  Rooney  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can, 

and  sometimes  the  dogs  of  the  wealthy,  secure  them  against  the  intrusion  of  the  beggar.'' 
Captain  Graham  states,  that  “ a woman  called  on  him  to-day  for  a dispensary  ticket ; he 
asked  her  why  she  did  not  go  to  her  landlord,  who  was  a subscriber?  ‘ Oil !’  said  she,  , ‘ I am 
afraid  to  go  near  that  house ; there  is  a dog  there  that  would  eat  one.’  Another  time,  a 
beggar,  applying  to  me  for  relief,  when  asked  why  she  did  not  call  at  such  a house,  replied, 

‘ They  have  a dog  to  keep  us  out  there,  but  I’m  told  that  he  has  been  shot  to-day,  and  so 
I’ll  call  to-morrow.’  ” The  labouring  classes  are  represented  to  be  very  willing  to  contribute 
10  the  assistance  of  beggars,  though"  they  may,  in  iact,  be  not  so  badly  off  as  themselves. 
On  this  point  Mr.  Rooney  declares,  that  “ he  knows  no  labourer  that  would  not  distress 
himself  in  order  to  give  to  a beggar,  when  he  asks  charity  ‘ in  the  honour  of  God.’  ” “I 
have  seen  a labourer,”  observes  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  “ who  was  purchasing  meal  at  a guinea 
a hundred  weight  (eight  stone),  give  a handful  to  a beggar  before  it  left  the  scale.” 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  approximation  to  the  degree  in 
which  vagrancy  presses  upon  the  agricultural  population ; the  witnesses  differed  in  their 
estimates,  which  were  as  follows : — Hugh  Doogan  (a  farmer  of  ten  acres)  says,  “ in  some  sea- 
sons six  families  are  relieved  in  a day  at  my  door,  and  I have  seen  a third  apply  before  the 
first  was  gone  ; four  may  be  a fair  average  of  applications  each  day,  and  three  stone  a fair 
average  of  the  relief  afforded  in  potatoes  during  the  week  by  men  of  my  means ; when  no 
toes  are  dear  rather  less  is  given  to  each,  but  there  are  more  calling  for  them.”  John  Uasey 
would  rather  say  a stone  and  a half ; when  there  is  great  distress,  some  are  liberal  enough  o 
give  more  than  in  times  of  plenty,  but  others  get  tired  of  relieving,  and  let  the  beggars  pass  on. 
As  regards  the  amount  given  by  shopkeepers  in  the  town,  Mr.  Rooney  thinks  that  “ the  averag 
of  all  may  he  taken  in  money  at  a shilling  per  week ; some  who  have  the  means  and  inclination 
may  give  five  shillings,  others  not  three-pence.’  ’ Whatever  the  amount  may  be,  it  would  appe 
that  not  a few  individuals  are  incautious  enough  in  their  benevolence  to  give  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  trench  upon  what  they  in  the  end  discover  to  have  been  wanting  for  their 
maintenance.  This  is  proved  by  the  statement  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can,  whose  words  axe- 
“ several  small  farmers  have  this  summer  applied  to  me  to  lend  them  small  sums,  from..Lg'rai 
1 5s.,  in  order  to  purchase  provisions ; these  were  men  whom  I knew  to  have  been  very  i 
m bestowing  charity  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.”  John  Casey  says,  “ I have 
sons  to  be  obliged  to  dig  their  potatoes  a month  before  they  were  fit  for  it,  who,  it  J t 
been  more  reserved  in  their  alms  in  the  beginning  of  the  season,  would  easily  n , ° u 
through  it.  Many  a time  a man  has  to  check  his  wife  for  having  too  free  a hand,  an 
often  bad  enough  to  do  it  myself  as  well  as  another.”  uncertain 

On  the  subject  of  the  substitution  of  a regular  annual  payment  for  the  presen  ^g. 
mode  of  assisting  the  destitute,  Doogan  said,  “ we  can  badly  afford  the  taxes  \ 
another  would  ruin  us  ; even  as  it  is,  what  we  give  often  leaves  the  family  stinte  . QiS6y, 
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0-sey  on  being  asked  if  it  would  not  be  the  same  to  him  whether  he  gave  every  day  as  at  Vagrancv. 

nresent  or,  laying  by,  paid  a given  sum  at  the  end  of  the  year,  answered,  “ if  you  give  a 

Benny  a day,  you  do  not  feel  it ; but  if  you  be  prudent  enough  to  lay  it  up,  when  you  see  it  Leinster. 
in  a lump,  you’ll  grumble  to  part  with  it.”  Mr.  Rooney  “ believes  that  the  shopkeepers  County  Longford, 
would  prefer  giving  from  time  to  time  ; for  himself,  he  is  sensible  that  even  now  he  occa-  . 7 
sionally  e-ires’ more  than  he  can  afford,  but  he  feels  a satisfaction  in  personally  relieving  a m”' s^nce'!^. 
case  of  distress  which  he  could  never  feel  in  paying  a tax,  although  he  might  be  well  aware  M.  Wilson  Gray,  lL,. 
that  it  would  be  devoted  to  a charitable  purpose.”  — — 

Religious  feeling  enters  largely  into  the  motive  which  leads  to  the  giving  of  alms.  The  f ansh  Abbcijs/irute, 
Rev.  Mr.  M'Can  states,  that  many  would  continue  to  relieve  the  beggar,  though  to  a more  incl,iding  town  ot 
limited  extent,  although  a legal  provision  for  the  destitute  should  be  introduced.  Mr.  Rooney  naUi/mahon. 
observes,  there  are  many  farmers  that,  when  application  is  made  to  them,  will  always  hold  bar.  Raticlint. 

to  the  wood  old  custom.  “ I would  still,”  says  John  Casey,  “ like  to  do  something  for  the  

last  day,  if  I could  afford  it.  The  way  would  be  this : a beggar  would  come  to  you,  and 
you  would  refer  him  to  the  institution ; ‘ Oh ! the  curse  of  God,’  he’d  say,  ‘ on  itself  and 
Its  institutions  ; not  a rag  of  clothes  nor  a blast  of  a pipe  they’ll  give  us  ;•  we  were  better 
off  when  we  had  the  run  of  the  country.’  You  can’t  refuse  one  then;  besides,  if  you  give 
alms,  you’ll  get  a prayer  for  it,  but  the  people  in  that  house  would  pray  for  neither  the 
quick  nor  the  dead.  I have  often  been  undetermined  at  first,”  continues  the  same  witness, 

“ but  when  one  of  them  mentions  the  name  of  God  so  often,  I would  think  it  too  bad  to 
refuse  them.”  It  is  thought  that  a mendicant’s  curse  no  longer  forms  a subject  of  terror  in 
die  extortiug  of  relief ; awonvan,  it  is  said,  might  be  afraid  of  it,  hut  a man  would  not,  and 
sometimes  charity  is  altogether  withheld  from  an  applicant  solely  because  he  has  cursed. 

The  labouring  classes  are  losers  by  the  existing  amount  of  vagrancy,  not  only  in  the  pro- 
visions which  they  conceive  themselves  bound  to  give  away,  but  still  further  from  the  effects 
both  moral  and  physical  of  the  practice  of  admitting  nearly  indiscriminately  all  strollers  to 
stop  for  the  night  under  the  shelter  of  their  roof.  In  this  manner  infectious  diseases  are 
frequently  disseminated,  as  in  the  case  of  the  father-in-law  of  John  Casey,  who  found  a 
beggar  lying  sick  of  a fever  in  a ditch  ; he  took  the  beggar  in ; he  had  a large  family,  and 
the  fever  went  round  the  house,  and  did  not  leave  it  for  a year.  It  has  been  already  stated 
that  the  habits  of  vagrants  are  not  dissolute ; but  although  Casey  declares  that  “ he  never 
saw  any  harm  in  them,”  they  are,  in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Can,  “ the  cause  of  much 
mischief ; they  bear  tales  from  one  farmer’s  family  to  another,  and  create  much  quarrelling 
and  vexation,  particularly  among  women.  Women  have  often  complained  to  me  of  scan- 
dalous reports  circulated  concerning  them  by  some  of  their  neighbours,  aud  these  I have 
generally  found  to  have  originated  with  a strolling  beggar.” 

It  is  stated  that  vagrant  habits  do  not  always  entail  permanent  effects  in  the  production 
of  slothful  propensities ; the  children  of  vagrants  are  in  most  cases  observed  to  adopt  in- 
dustry when  they  have  grown  up,  although  by  that  lime  their  parents  have  in  general  passed 
the  time  of  life  for  manual  labour.  Rev.  Mr.  M'Can  states,  that  he  can  name  on  the  instant 
at  least  twelve  industrious  labourers,  whom  he  has  at  one  time  seen  begging.  Mr.  Rooney 
mentions  three  brothers  who  were  brought  up  as  beggars  ; they  worked  for  a long  time  for 
him  (Mr.  Rooney),  and  all  are  now  doing  well  in  America.  He  knows  a man  who  begged 
in  this  country  with  three  very  young  children  for  three  years ; as  soon  as  they  were  old 
enough  to  dispense  with  his  constant  attention,  he  took  to  work,  and  he  now  supports  them 
solely  by  his  industry.  Temporary  mendicancy  is  by  no  means  supposed  to  separate  an 
individual  from  his  previous  class  in  life. 

It  has  never  been  attempted  to  repress  vagrancy  by  the  adoption  of  severe  measures. 

With  respect  to  the  establishment  of  houses  of  industry  as  likely  or  not  to  check  men- 
dicancy, and  the  probable  feelings  with  which  they  would  be  regarded  by  them  who  now 
subsist  ou  the  charity  of  the  public,  the  following  opinions  were  delivered  by  the  witnesses  : 

“The  greater  number  of  such  people,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  M£Can,  “would  willingly  go 
into  a house  of  industry ; but  there  is  a class  of  confirmed  strollers,  constituting  the  very 
worst  class  among  beggars,  who  would  prefer  to  continue  as  they  are.”  Rourke  says, 

“ there  are  some  labourers  who  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a place  in  a season  of  distress ; 
but  there  are  others  who  wculd  rather  starve  than  expose  themselves  by  going  into  such  a 
place.  If  you  kept  them  for  life  they  might  go  in,  but  they  would  be  ashamed  to  show  their 
faces  after  coming  out  of  it.”  John  Casey,  a cottier,  says,  “ for  my  children  s sake  I would 
not  go  in;  it  would  be  a reproach  to  them  for  ever  that  their  father  had  been  in  the  pauper 
house  ; even  in  a season  of  distress  I would  rather  struggle  round  than  go  in,  and  I believe 
that  is  the  feeling  of  others  as  well  as  mine ; the  stranger  would  go  in  in  this  country,  and 
tf  I was  in  a strange  place,  where  I had  no  relative  that  it  could  scandalize,  want  might 
drive  me  in  myself.”  Michael  Cox,  a day  labourer,  whom  the  witnesses  concur  in  describing 
as  the  poorest  and  most  destitute  man  of  his  class  in  the  parish, : happening  to  be  present, 
says,  “ I would  never  go  in,  it  would  be  flung  in  my  children’s  face  ever  after ; many  a day 
this  summer  I lived  on  half  a meal  of  potatoes,  and  was  often  glad  to  have  honed  cabbage 
and  salt  without  a potatoe  at  all ; I would  not  have  gone  even  then.”  On  the  day  after  the 
conversation  in  which  the  preceding  sentiments  had  been  publicly  delivered,  Michael  Kourke 
came  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners  and  said,  “ the  labourers  are  beginning  to  be  afraid 
that  they  said  too  much  ao-ainst  the  poor-house  yesterday,  they  do  not  think  it  as  bad  now 
as  they  thought  it  then;  ifut  ’tis  one  thing  a man  will  say  in  a crowd,  when-  his  pride  is  up, 
and  another  when  he  returns  and  sees  the  poverty  at  home.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Mr,  O’Beirne,  p.  p.— Laugiiun  M'Can,  clerk  of petty  sessions Rev.  Dr.  Crawfohd 

and  j.  p — Mr.  Farrell,  considerable  farmer.— Mr.  Gregg,  considerable  farmer  —Johx  Rig 
gins,  labourer.— John  Keefe,  labourer. 

There  are  eleven  families  of  resident  beggars,  about  four  persons  in  each  family  In 
mer,  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne,  I have  met  sixty  families  of  strolling  beggars  in  a da  f'th" 
average  number  in  each  family  being  four.  Dr.  Crawford  has  sometimes  met  one  hundred 
strolling  mendicants  in  a day,  sometimes  not  five;  but  tlxe  parish  being  much  intersects 
with  roads  is  peculiarly  a place  of  resort  for  them.  The  general  spread  of  poverty  has  or 
dueed  a considerable  increase  iu  the  number  of  vagrants.  y 

They  are  usually  most  numerous  in  summer,  owing  to  the.  want  of  employment  and  the 
dearth  of  provisions,  which  obliges  many  labourers  to  send  their  families  to  be°\  The  fami- 
lies of  Connaught  labourers,  on  their  way  to  England  for  work,  invariably  beg  "while  passing 
through  tliis  country.  The  females  are  much  more  numerous  than  the  males,  being  of  afi 
ages,  from  sixteen  upwards  ; males  never  beg  from  the  age  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  until  inca- 
pable of  labour.  They  usually  travel  in  families,  the  females  being  the  more  numerous" 
because  there  is  less  employment  for  them,  because  the  care  of  the  children  devolves  on 
them  during  the  absence  of  the  husband,  aud  lastly,  from  the  feeling  0f  shame  which  pre- 
vents the  males  from  being  seen  begging ; indeed,  they  have  been  often  observed  to  stand 
apart  while  the  wife  and  children  asked  assistance,  and  to  rejoin  them  afterwards ; botli  boys 
and  girls,  after  a certain  age,  partake  in  these  feelings,  and  seek  employment,  which  the 
former  are  more  likely  to  obtain ; in  failure  of  this  they  often  enlist.  All  the  witnesses 
agreed  that  there  was  not  an  able-bodied  man  among  the  resident  beggars,  and  that  it  was 
very  rare  to  see  such  a person  beg  at  all.  None  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  labour  during 
the  week  ask  alms  on  Sunday,  either  personally  or  by  their  families  ; nor  do  they  ever  sent 
the  latter  to  beg  elsewhere.  Strolling  beggars  are  principally  the  wives  and  families  of  un- 
employed labourers ; cottier  tenants  who  have  planted  their  potatoes  are  never  found  among 
them.  Servants  are  more  disposed  to  beg  than  labourers,  finding  it  more  difficult  to  obtain 
employment  suited  to  their  habits,  and  being  more  unable,  from  having  enjoyed  comforts,  to 
endure  privation.  The  cottiers  too,  being  now  regularly  employed,  and  having  a person 
from  whom  they  may  naturally  expect  assistance,  are  less  apt  to  beg  than  the  labourer. 
The  latter,  however,  has  not  been  known  to  leave  the  parish  for  that  purpose.  No  farmers  in 
the  parish  have  adopted  a vagrant  life,  having  transferred  their  property  to  their  children. 
Those  labourers  who  go  from  this  to  work  in  England  go  singly,  and  do  not  beg.  The  Con- 
naught^ labourers  take  their  families,  whom  they  employ  begging,  not,  however,  appearing 

Tlie  town  produces  the  greater  number  of  mendicants,  labour  there  being  more  dependent 
<!^rC0.n^11^en*'  c'rcunistances,  and  the  state  of  morals,  and  therefore  the  disinclination  to  beg 
differing-  widely  from  that  in  the  country. 

It  is  believed  that  very  few  have  begged  from  infancy,  and  that  none  have  adopted  that 
life  merely  from  indolence. 

An  able-bodied  man  cannot  get  anything  to  carry  away  with  him;  but  an  able-bodied 
woman  with  two  children  may  sometimes,  but  rarely,  obtain  in  a day  three  stone  of  potatoes. 
If  she  and  her  family  eat  enough  they  will  seldom  have  any  surplus,  unless  in  plentiful 
seasons,  when  farmers  are  careless  how  much  they  give.  At  each  of  the  two  places  of  wor- 
ship three  or  four  beggars  are  usually  assembled,  and  may  obtain  about  1 d.  each. 

A mother  with  a large  family  will  obtain  more  and  more  readily  than  any  other  applicant, 
the  quantity  given,  too,  will  probably  be  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  family.  All  the 
members  of  a family  frequently  apply  with  success  for  relief  to  the  same  person.  This,  said 
Mr.  O Beirne,  proves  that  they  do  not  obtain  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  The  able- 
bodied  men  get  nothing,  the  infirm  more  than  any  other  single  applicants. 

Beggars  generally  sell  their  surplus  collections,  or  apply  them  to  the  repairing  of  their 
clothes,  or  to  purchasing  soup  or  tobacco,  which  latter  they  prefer,  even  to  a comfortable 
meal.  They  do  not  get  enough  to  enable  them  to  purchase  clothes  or  articles  of  real  utility, 
Tv/r  appearance  of  comfort  would  not  be  serviceable  to  them. 

Mr  O Beirne  knew  a woman  present  her  children  in  a state  of  all  but  nakedness,  obtain 
clothes  for  them,  strip  them,  and  again  obtain  clothes  by  the  same  means.  Itinerant  beggars 
are  not  supposed  to  save  in  one  season  against  the  wants  of  another. 

Fewer  resort  to  deceptive  means  than  have  been  known  to  ask  for  employment,  and  when 
they  could  not  obtain  it,  to  request  a meal;  they  do  not  seek  anything  to  carry  away,  and  are 
not  looked  on  as  beggars;  those  who  foster  dirt,  sores,  &c.,  are  found  at  fairs  and  markets 
only;  they  travel  in  carts  drawn  by  asses,  and  no  distance  prevents  their  presence;  few 
beggars  present  recommendations,  nor  do  they  ever  forge  them,  though  they  frequently 
request  signatures  to  a statement  of  fact  with  which  those  to  whom  they  apply  are  unac- 
quainted. These  are  quite  distinct  from  the  common  beggars;  the  children  are  often 
very  miserably  clad  from  necessity.  John  Higgins  said,  « I give  lodgings  to  beggars^  they 
have  often  left  their  children  in  my  house  oil  a severe  day  when  they  went  out  to  beg- 
Ilie  Rev.  Mr.  O’Beirne  was  not  acquainted  with  more  than  one  instance  of  imrrtora  ty 
among  the  resident  beggars,  he  could  not  speak  of  strollers;  they  are  not  ascertained  to 
bold  the  meetings  for  drinking  or  smoking,  and  have  not  been  concerned  in  outrages 
person  or  property ; they  have  no  scruple,  however,  said  Mr.  Farrell,  in  taking  anytime 
lying  loose  ; “ I have  known  them  steal  from  my  yard  after  they  had  been  relieved 
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house.”  They  root  up  potatoes,  and  steal  linen,  hay  or  straw  from  a field  for  a bed.  They 
are  not  concerned  in  assassinations.  The  grown  boys  and  young  widows  with  families 
would  willingly  emigrate,  though  some  even  of  the  former  might  be  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  families;  the  old  persons  would  certainly  not.  I do  not  think,  said  Mr.  ‘O’Beirne,  that 
the  children  of  beggars  are  as  kind  to  their  parents  as  those  of  the  labouring  classes ; I have 
known  them,  when  they  turned  to  industry,  leave  their  mothers  begging,  although  as  capable 
of  supporting  them  as  any  other  labourers.  Mr.  Farrell  knew  in  this  parish  two  instances  of 
the  contrary,  where  under  the  same  circumstances  they  had  supported  the  mother.  Beggars 
have  not  been  known  to  share  or  hoard  their  earnings.  Children  are  sometimes  borrowed 
for  not  more  than  a day,  but  never  hired. 

Vagrants  have  generally  large  families  who  have  been  born  while  the  parents  were  living  by 
industry,  and  who  were  the  cause  of  their  being  driven  to  beggary.  Rev.  Mr.  O’ Beime  during 
nine  years  married  but  one  beggar,  a female,  to  a labouring  man.  “ I have  often,”  said  he, 
“ christened  beggars’  children,  the  mother  having  frequently  given  satisfactory  proof  of  her 
marriage,  either  by  producing  her  certificate  or  by  referring  to  the  clergyman  who  married  her. 

I have  often  refused  to  church  the  mother,  not  being  perfectly  satisfied,  as  by  the  rules  of 
our  church  all  doubt  must  be  removed  before  we  do  so  ; but  in  nine  years’  experience  I do 
not  remember  more  than  three  or  four  instances  where  I had  good  reason  to  believe  the 
mother  was  not  married ; I therefore  think  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  among  them 
to  be  small.”  Beggars  are  not  believed  to  suffer  greater  privations  than  labourers ; no  deaths 
have  arisen  from  starvation. 

“An  able-bodied  man  would  find  begging  a very  bad  business;”  a woman  with  children 
would,  however,  at  some  seasons  of  the  year  live,  better  than  the  families  of  most  labourers. 

The  characters  of  the  strange  beggars  cannot  be  known  to  those  who  give.  Mr.  O’Beime 
said,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell,  of  this  parish  (not  rector)  spends  a handsome  property  in 
what  I consider  most  injudicious  charity;  its  objects  are  badly  selected,  and  its  effects 
injurious  both  to  industry  and  morality ; in  passing  the  house  of  a confidential  agent  employed 
in  dispensing  his  charity,  I have  observed  an  assemblage  of  drunken  riotous  persons  who 
receive  weekly  pensions  from  him.  Mr.  Mitchell  said,  Mr.  Farrell  and  Mr.  Gregg  give  to 
labourers  in  this  parish  pensions  of  from  Is.  to  2s.  6 d.  per  week,  besides  meat,  meal  and 
occasionally  tea  and  sugar ; the  consequence  has  been,  that  many  who  were  hard-working 
industrious  men,  have  now  become  idle,  and  unwilling  either  to  seek  for  or  accept 
employment.  “ I know,”  said  Higgins,  “ six  or  seven  persons  who  were  once  hard-working 
men,  they  got  pensions  from  Mr.  Mitchell,  and  now  scarcely  ever  work,  though  I am  certain 
they  could  get  it  if  they  wished  for  it.”  All  beggars  whom  the  witnesses  had  observed,  were 
unable  to  earn  their  support  by  industry,  and  they  never  preferred  beggary  to  labour ; work 
is  not  offered  to  beggars,  because  “ there  are  too  many  at  home  looking  for  it.” 

If  the  bag  of  the  beggar  is  seen  full  he  is  desired  to  pass  on,  being  told  that  some  one 
may  call  before  night,  who  will  want  charity  more.  Higgins  has  known  a beggar  return  to 
his  lodgings,  empty  his  bag,  and  go  beg  again.  Alms  must  be  sometimes  given  to  those 
whose  characters  are  not  known. 

V agrants  constantly  receive  a night’s  lodging,  often  cast-clothing,  but  generally  potatoes, 
meal,  milk,  cabbage,  broth,  and  broken  meat ; buttermilk  is  very  largely  given ; fanners 
prefer  giving  potatoes,  it  is  more  convenient  to  them  and  more  proper  for  the  condition  in 
which  beggars  represent  themselves  to  be.  Beggars  prefer  money,  it  is  easier  earned,  and 
they  will  ask  it  to  buy  tobacco. 

I here  is  no  fixed  Emit  to  the  quantity  given ; but  if  an  extraordinary  number  apply,  the 
lastnmst  he  denied.  No  beggars  are  supported  as  pensioners  on  families  ; but  several  house- 
holders by  Mr.  Mitchell,  that  gentleman  possessing  1,200/.  a year  in  this  parish,  and  an 
English  property  besides,  spends  most  of  his  fortune  in  charity.  Calculating  a workman  at 
8 d.  a day.  There  are  six  farmers,  holding  from  50  to  100  acres,  who  give  away  half  of  a 
workman’s  support.  Fanners  holding  from  10  to  20  acres,  (a  veiy  common  class)  give  what 
would  support  a workman  one  day  in  the  week,  and  no  person  holding  of  land,  to  secure 
uni  from  buying  potatoes,  does  not  give  at  least  a stone  in  the  week,  which  may  be  valued 

at  about  2d.  & . 

1 here  are  but  few  shopkeepers  in  the  parish,  tlie  relief  of  beggars  falls  exclusively  on 
neiu  and  the  farmers,  the  rich  having  their  gates  closed  against  them.  The  poor  give  fully 
proportion  . to  the  rich:  “We  give,”  said  Higgins,  “ until  we  begin  to  buy  ourselves ,’ 
e labourers  in  the  country  plant  con-acres  for  their  own  use,  which  is  generally  in  April  or 
vj"  “ We  may  give  a handful  to  two  or  three  in  the  day.” 

i lore  is  given  to  some  than  they  require.  “ What  I give,”  said  Higgins,  “ at  the  beginning 
0 season,  would  be  a help  to  me  at  the  end ; but  once  I give  I never  think  of  it  after.” 
Compassion  is  the  usual  motive ; relief  is  seldom  extorted  by  importunity,  unless  upon  a 
uore  urgent  statement  of  the  beggar’s  distress.  If  there  were  any  institution  at  which  the 
eggar  could  obtain  relief,  the  poor  householder,  and  not  the  vagrant,  would  be  attended  to. 

le*  might  still  be  given,  but  not  to  the  extent  that  would  encourage  beggary.  Tinkers 
)me  I es>  Lut  very  rarely,  extort  relief  by  threats  of  violence.  The  dread  of  the  beggar’s 
ur^e  does  not  influence.  Two  or  three  instances  have  occurred  when  fever  was  spread  by 
b ?raUSt°m  a eight’s  lodging  to  vagrants.  “ I have  seldom,”  said  Higgins,  “ lodged 

more  than  twice  in  a month.”  The  association  with  beggars  arising  hence  was 
da*ses  ^ ^r‘  to  be  too  short  seriously  to  injure  the  morality  of  the  labouring 

None -who  have  been  long  vagrants  have  been  known  to  return  to  industry.  Mr.  Farrell  knew 
•cabimi  f C6u  the  Parisff  of  women  rearing  families  by  begging;  thesonswhengrownuptook 
0 7s  tor  “0  mothers  and  supported  them  without  begging  ; there  are  now  no  better  cha- 
4 c 4 racters 
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meters  in  the  parish.  “ It  is  invariably  the  case,”  said  Mr.  O’Beime  and  Mr.  Grew  « 
males,  on  arriving  at  a certain  age,  turn  to  industry,  and  even  girls  after  15  0r  ?f ' “al 
very  commonly  seen  begging-.”  ’ • > are  not 

No  punishments  for  vagrancy  have  been  inflicted  in  this  district;  the  destitute  ran  - k 
beg  or  do  something  worse.  The  general  feeling  is  decidedly  opposed  to  any  rieornf 
sures,  especially  as  outrages  have  never  been  attributed  to  destitution.  J ° us  raeu' 
There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  the  neio-hbourhood  ■ 1 
would  not  in  general  enter  such  an  establishment,  as  they  are  already  in  most  mstanre^iFtf* 
off  than  the  families  of  the  labourers.  " " es  Detter 


Town  of  G, 
IJiir.  Gnu 


•annrcl. 

cud. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Peter  Corcoran,  grocer  and  general  retailer. Kerwan,  esq.  m.d—  Patrick  Maguib 

day  labourer. Montgomery,  churchwarden.— Thomas  Moxham,  former  and  proprieto’ 

of  cabins  in  the  town  occupied  by  labourers.— Mr.  John  Murtagii,  cloth  merchant.— Rev  j/ 
Robinson,  rector  and  J.  p.— Rev.  Mr.  Sheridan,  j.  Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p r' 

In  the  town  there  are  100  resident  beggars ; the  number  of  strolling  beggars  varies  acc™) 
ing  to  the  price  of  provisions  from  30  to  1 00.  Vagrancy  has  increased  ovvincr  to  the  deHil' 
of  the  linen  trade,  since  women  are  now  begging  who  would  formerly  have  been  employed  in 
spinning;  to  this  increase  the  cessation  of  building  in  the  town  has  also  contributed  'iW 
gars  too  are  attracted  to  the  town  from  the  facility  of  procuring  cheap  lodgings  ’ 8' 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  summer,  where  provision  is  dear  and  work  scarce  but  the 
increase  of  it  is  principally  owing  to  the  families  of  Connaught  labourers  who  be*  in  thi- 
country  while  the  men  are  in  search  of  work  elsewhere.  The  females  are  four*  to  one 
and  of  every  age,  though  more  rarely  older  than  1G,  unless  when  mothers  of  families  No 
males,  unless  impotent  from  age,  beg  after  10  or  12  years  old. 

They  usually  travel  in  families.  Hoys  of  If,  or  10,  or  younger,  are  ashamed  to  bee  and 
seek  employment  which  they  can  obtain  more  easily  than  the  females. 

Tire  latter  too  have  less  reluctance,  and  will  beg  for  the  males,  who  remain  at  home  from 
shame.  All  the  witnesses  agreed  that  an  able-bodied  man  was  scarcely  ever  seen  beemnv- 
such  a person  may  occasionally  solicit  relief  when  unable  to  find  work,  hut  never  becomes  • 
systematical  beggar.  None  beg  on  Sunday  who  labour  during  the  week.  Several  labourers 
ot  the  town  and  neighbourhood  go  to  seek  work  in  summer  while  their  families  be«-  at  a dis- 
tance from  home.  Tradesmen  and  mechanics  being  more  independent,  and  therefore  more 
proud  than  the  labourer,  are  therefore  more  reluctant  to  beg;  they  are  moreover  assisted  by 
persons  of  their  own  rank  who  can  better  afford  it  than  labourers.  No  distinction  is  observ- 
a Jle  between  the  conduct  of  disabled  or  unemployed  servants  and  labourers.  Cottier  tenantB 
do  not  themselves  beg  when  they  are  not  known,  but  their  families  do  so.  “Those  who go 
to  England  for  work  sometimes,”  said  Maguire,  “ cannot  get  even  the  little  that  would  take 
them  there,  and  then  they  must  beg.”  They  generally  make  some  provision  for  the  jouruev. 

le  greater  number  of  vagrants  are  persons  from  the  country,  who  being  ejected  from  their 
arms,  Hock  to  the  towns.  Almost  all  have  been  reduced  by  misfortune,  either  from  the 
cause  above  mentioned  or  from  the  illness,  death  or  sometimes  the  dissipation  of  the  husband. 

, !e  'Witnesses  agreed  that  none  had  ever  been  known  to  adopt  vagranev  from  choice,  and 
that  they  would  all  work  in  preference. 

Maguire  said,  they  often  lodge  with  me ; a woman  with  two  or  three  children  might  bring 
lome  at  night  a stone  or  a stone  and  a half  of  potatoes  ; they  get  something  to  eat  besides, 
’■'undiT^ ^1Gir  suPPer  and  breakfast  from  what  they  carry  home,  and  seldom  beg  on 

An  able-bodied  man  seldom  begs,  and  when  he  does,  only  asks  for  a meal,  and  never  car- 
ries a ag.  A woman  with  children  can  sell  some  provisions  in  winter  but  not  in  summer ; at 
f-,  ^easons  they  generally  get  enough  to  eat ; in  winter  at  least,  though  not  always  in  summer, 
y , r.®  sa?ure  °i  a sufficiency.  A coach  arrives  here  on  alternate  days,  about  a dozen  sur- 
” 1 ’ r «y  may  get  GdZ.  or  nothing.  They  are  not  permitted  to  attend  the  doors  or 

? P aces  °‘  Pabb<?  worship.  Those  who  do  generally  present  some  disgusting  spec- 
tacle and  are  regarded  as  * J r 

, „ 6 T,a.Utity  §^Ten  is  increased  if  a large  family  apply,  but  not  in  proportion  to  their  num- 

] , .,  an^es  were  known  to  the  witnesses,  where  the  whole  ffimily  having  been  first 

wnmln  ,, -fi  iSj  aft(™'ds  applied  severally.  Able-bodied  men  get  nothing  but  a meal: 

’ 1 c“'  ,en  a”d  mfinn  persons  receive  in  proportion  to  their  distress;  the  former 
n ay  ^ta.m  a surP,Ias  abo^e  tbe;r  wants,  the  latter  very  seldom  does  so,  but  gets  a few  half- 
•.  owns.  They  sell  their  surplus  earnings  and  purchase  tobacco,  but  scarcely  ever 
; lf  T*  a they  Pay  their  lodging  4d.  or  5 d.  a week.  Those  who  sit  at 
1 S'de+  °r  atiten.dJ  fa,rs  ancl  markets  are  occasionally  known  to  be  drunk.  Beggars  have 
been  known  to  put  aside  or  cover  comfortable  clothing. 

whiSf+if”  n°n  ■ nov™  t0  save  f?r  a»y  season,  but  some,  lodging  in  towns,  can  feed  a pig 
y ? m an,d  after  buying  another,  may  reserve  part  of  its  price. 

Jmv(TrVbegrLder  -he  Plea  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  m search  of  work,  ho  resi- 
dent, but  some  of  the  itinerant  beggars,  labour  to  appear  rag°ed,  diseased,  &c.  Persons  who 
erb  ficates  are  of  a totally  different  class  from  the  Common  beggar,  and  expect  some 
Zle5eCtUal  rel,lef  !,n  m?ney-  Tbe  paper  generally  states  that  they  had  been  in  good 
cucumstances  and  reduced  by  sudden  calamity.  Such  papers  are  not  generally  forged- 
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Dr.  K.  believed  that  beggars  if  they  did  not  produce  sores  on  their  bodies,  at  least  kept 
them  irritated.  They  are  generally  anxious  to  have  their  children,  if  peculiarly  afflicted 
taken  to  suitable  asylums.  ’ 

In  bad  weather  they  generally  stay  within  with  their  children  and  shew  great  anxiety  for 
the  weather  clearing.  If  they  themselves  go  out  they  usually  leave  the  children  at  home'  but 
are  sometimes  obliged,  in  self  defence,  to  take  them  out.  The  morality  of  the  resident  beggars 
considering  their  temptations,  is  surprising ; strollers  are  often  immoral  and  proflioute^but 
none  are  ever  concerned  in  outrages  on  person  or  property ; in  towns,  indeed,  they  Rave  but 
little  opportunity.  Some  few  who  make  a trade  of  begging  would  not  be  willino-  to  emigrate 
but  the  greater  number  would ; some  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  the*  exertions  to 
enable  some  member  of  the  family  to  emigrate  and  have  themselves  been  enabled  to  follow 
by  a remittance  from  that  member.  The  confirmed  vagrant  does  not  ever  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  for  work.  No  distinction  has  been  observed  between  the  kindness  of  beggars  and 
of  the  labouring  classes  towards  their  children.  Mr.  M.  knew  three  instances  where  persons 
reared  beggars,  sent  remittances  to  their  families  at  home.  They  commonly  share  their 
earnings  with  the  more  destitute.  “ I have  seen  it,”  said  Mr.  M.,  “ done  at  my  door  ” 
They  have  not  been  known  to  hoard ; three  children  are  considered  the  best  number  to 
travel  with.  Maguire  “ knew  one  woman  make  up  her  family  to  that  number  by  takino-  her 
sister’s  child.”  It  is  not,  however,  unusual  to  hire  or  borrow  children. 

Vagrants  generally  have  large  families,  a great  number  of  the  children  are  bom  while  the 
mother  is  begging  and  the  father  labouring.  They  do  not  marry  while  beggino- ; the  Rev 
Mr.  S.,  in  18  years  experience,  knew  but  three  or  four  instances.  The  population  of  ille°iti- 
mate  children  is  somewhat,  but  not  considerably,  greater  than  among  labourers ; this  may  be 
accounted  for  by  considering  that  women  having  illegitimate  children  are  driven  to  beggary 
and  having  once  been  guilty  of  the  offence  are  careless  of  repeating  it.  The  mortality  amon^ 
beggars  generally  is  not  greater  than  among  labourers ; among  the  men  it  is,  but  thev  are 
all  broken  down  labourers.  The  wives  are  even  more  long-lived  than  those  of  labourers : 
they  suffer  less  fatigue  of  body  and  less  uneasiness  of  mind. 

A begging  family  on  the  average  of  the  year  live  undoubtedly  better  than  that  of  a la- 
bourer. “ When  a beggar  goes  out,”  said  Maguire,  “what  he  misses  at  one  house  he  gets  at 
another ; but  the  man  that  shame  keeps  within  has  no  chance  at  all.” 

” I smarted  myself  when  I was  rearing  six  in  family,  and  often  felt  the  stingings  of  hunger, 
and  was  unable  to  give  my  children  more  than  one  scanty  meal  in  the  day.  It  was  a great 
temntation  to  me.” 

The  character  of  the  resident  beggar  is  known,  that  of  the  stranger  not  at  all.  Private 
charity  does  not  injure  the  morality  of  the  labouring  classes.  Vagrants,  with  few  exceptions, 
would  prefer  to  work.  None  voluntarily  choose  the  life  of  a beggar.  There  are  too  many 
unemployed  at  home  to  enable  them  to  offer  work  to  beggars. 

No  inquiries  are  made  either  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or  the  relief  he  has 
already  received. 

beggars  in  town  generally  pay  a halfpenny  or  a penny  a night  for  lodging  for  a family, 
ast  clothes  are  commonly  given  them,  but  generally  potatoes,  meal,  broken  meat,  cab- 
C-  Shopkeepers  frequently  give  money,  or  whatever  they  retail,  the  baker,  bread, 
ti  6 aP°thecary  physic.  The  beggar  generally  prefers  money. 

1 lie  quantity  given  depends  on  the  number  of  applicants.  There  is  no  fixed  limit.  Those 
w o give  money  give  usually  a halfpenny  or  a penny  to  a large  family.  A workman  would 
ngage  to  labour  for  6 d.  a day  by  being  employed  every  day  in  the  year.  Twenty  shop- 
keepers m the  town  give  away  as  much  as  that  in  alms.  There  are  several  old  women,  who 
receive  from  many  of  the  shopkeepers  1 d.  or  1 hi.  a week  regularly. 

•,  e re  ,ef  beggars  in  towns  is  pretty  fairly  divided  between  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
some  private  families.  In  the  country  it  falls  wholly  on  the  farmers,  beggars  not 
emg  at  the  gate  of  the  gentlemen’s  places.  Rev.  Mr.  R.,  however,  knew  several  moderate 
proprietors  in  the  parish,  to  whose  houses  beggars  gain  admission,  and  where  they  receive 
nr)!e,  generally  in  halfpence.  Mr.  Thompson  stated  that  he  had  a gate-keeper  and  did 
n f *hat  any  beggars  were  denied  admittance,  but  that  he  made  it  a rule  to  relieve 
npio4<k  i j w“om  he  knew  something  of.  Such  are  the  beggars  living  in  his  immediate 
a fe  - oulhootb  amounting  to  from  25  to  30.  The  relief  given  is  potatoes  or  meal,  or  perhaps 
Pence;  . The  poor  give  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  gentry.  The  day-labourer 

would  leave  Mmself  a scanty  meal  to  relieve  the  destitute. 

ore  may  sometimes  be  given  than  the  applicant  requires, 
the  rTt  ^ sh°pheepers  in  this  town ; 20  of  them  cannot  give  less  than  10Z.  per  annum  ; 
from  ]S  if1)Ve  *IOm  sum  down  to  3Z.  or  4Z.  “A  labourer,”  said  Maguire,  “ may  give 
Neither  f tU  a stone  potatoes  in  the  week  from  the  beginning  of  November  to  March, 
tnv  a , armers  nor  shopkeepers  would  be  willing  to  give  near  the  same  amount  as  a regular 
rjn  Altllough  now  they  give  as  much,  they  feel  it  less, 
anv  m.ot‘ve  is  charity ; but  relief  is  sometimes  yielded  to  importunity.  Were  there 

them  to  jUt.10n  w°ere  the  beggar  could  be  secure  of  relief,  charity  would  be  transferred  from 
importu  l8  , ssec*  housekeepers.  In  the  country  women  may  sometimes  be  frightened  by 
hpnv™  ,nate  beggars,  but  never  in  towns.  Relief  is  sometimes  given  from  dread  of  the 
ue5j^ar  s curse. 

to  thought  that  typhus  had  been  spread  by  the  habit  of  giving  a night’s  lodging 

labouring  i other  witnesses  did  not  know  of  any  such  instance.  ’ The  morality  of  the 
bepn  i.„®  Classes  must  necessarily  be  injured  by  the  association,  though  vagrants  have  not 
Mr  M™, t0  Promote  discord  or  discontent. 

q 5 urtagh  had  known  some  beggars,  after  having  reared  a family,  go  to  a part  of  the 
4 d country 


Vaguanct. 

Leinster. 

County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Jolm  Spencer,  Esq. 

-M.  Wilson  Graj,  Esq. 

Town  of  Granard. 
Bar.  Granard. 
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Vagrancy.  country  where  they  were  not  known,  and  become  most  industrious.  The  younger  narf  e 

the  family  always  turn  to  industry.  Vagrants  never  become  a separate  class.  a 1 0t 

Leinster,  No  punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy.  1 here  is  a strong  feeling  against  them 

County  Longford.  but  tbis  repugnance  would  be  removed  if  a provision  were  made  which  precluded  all  cliano 

- • of  starvation.  Carts  of  meal  going  out  of  the  couiitry  have  heeu  sometimes  attacked  and  tie 

John  Spencer.  Esq. " meal  destroyed.  

M.  Wilson  Gray,  lisq.  There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  m this  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Killashte. 
Bar.  Aloi/dow. 


Thomas  Burke,  farmer,  who  holds  20  acres  of  land,  and  occasionally  labours  himself.— Rev.  Jfr 
O’Ferrall,  p.  p — Christo  ph  eu  Gekhan,  day-labourer — Rev.  Mr.  Powelj,,  protestant  curate.- 
Rev.  Mr.  Price,  wesleyan  clergyman— Michael  Siianley,  schoolmaster,  surveyor,  and  occa- 
sionally labourer  for  hire.— Valentine  Skip-ton,  esq.  j.  p.— Robert  Wilson,  middle  landlord. 


Tins  parish  contains  from  -20  to  25  resident  beggars,  and  is  visited  by  strollers  to  double 
that  amount.  Several  of  whom  leave  Longford  in  the  morning,  and  after  roaming  through 
the  parish,  return  again  at  night.  There  is  no  considerable  increase  or  decrease  of  vagrancy 
observable  ; occasional  changes  take  place  in  the  number,  according  to  the  season  and  the 
price  of  provisions,  but  the  amount  stated  above  may  be  considered  as  a fair  average.  The 
particular  season  when  vagrancy  most  prevails  here  is  during  the  months  of  July  and 
August ; from  October  to  April  a strolling  beggar  is  rarely  seen  in  the  parish ; there  is  one 
townland,  somewhat  out  of  the  way  of  the  high  roads,  where  the  inhabitants  never  see  a 
beggar  for  three  months  of  winter.  The  chief  reason  why  vagrancy  is  more  frequent  in 
summer  is  the  circumstance  of  the  potato  being  very  scarce,  at  that  particular  period,  the 
old  potatoes  being  almost  out,  and  the  new  ones  not  yet  come  in ; the  number  also  of  strollers 
is  vastly  augmented  by  the  influx  of  the  families  of  Connaught  labourers,  who  come  to 
labour  in  this  and  the  adjoining  counties,  or  on  their  way  to  England ; moreover  the  labourer 
in  this  parish,  being  solely  engaged  in  agriculture,  becomes  scarce  in  summer.  With  regard 
to  age  and  sex,  the  resident  beggars  of  this  parish  are  composed,  for  the  most  part,  of  males 
under  10  years,  none  above  that  age,  and  females  of  all  ages ; the  strollers  are  generally  young 
mothers  with  children  ofbotli  sexes,  the  males  always  under  10  or  12  years  of  age ; the  common 
story  of  these  women  is,  that  their  husbands  arc  at  work  either  in  this  country  or  in  England, 
yet  in  some  instances  they  have  confessed  the  husband  to  be  loitering  in  the  neighbourhood, 
but  ashamed  to  be  seen  begging ; both  the  resident  and  the  strolling  beggars  of  the  parish 
are  all  married,  an  instance  to  the  contrary  being  of  rare  occurrence ; the  reason  why  vagrancy 
is  confined  chiefly  to  females  is,  that  the.  males  when  they  have  arrived  at  a certain  age,  find 
employment  more  readily,  especially  since  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade,  the  only  source  of 
employment  for  females,  several  of  whom  would  be  glad  to  accept  employment,  but  cannot 
obtain  any;  males,  on  the  contrary,  capable  of  work,  are  scarcely  ever  seen  begging; 
no  persons  earning  subsistence  during  the  week  are  to  be  met  begging  on  Sundays; 
neither  are  the  wives  and  children  of  employed  labourers  or  cottier  tenants  found 
publicly  begging.  With  respect  to  any  distinction  in  a reluctance  to  begging  between 
labourers  and  cottier  tenants,  and  those  connected  with  some  small  trade,  very  little  difference 
is  observable,  the  latter  however  rather  seem  the  least  reluctant.  In  this  parish  there  are 
fevv  servants  that  can  be  well  distinguished  from  labourers.  None  of  the  cottier  tenants  of 
this  parish  go  into  other  parts  of  the  country  on  begging  excursions.  There  does  not  exist 
any  custom  among  the  small  farmers  at  an  advanced  age  to  transfer  their  farms  to  their 
children  and  become  vagrants ; the  children  would  feel  as  much  shame  as  if  they  were 
begging  themselves.  The  parish  priest  mentioned  a case  of  an  old  man  who  transferred  Ins 
farm  to  his  son,  and  being  irritated  afterwards  by  him,  went  to  beg  in  the  neighbourhood: 
the  son,  feeling  the  shame  thus  brought  on  himself,  used  most  earnest  entreaties  with  the 
priest,  and  by  his  influence  prevailed  on  the  father  to  return.  A working  labourer  has 
stated,  that  the  Connaught  labourer  on  his  way  to  England  never  begs,  though  his  family 
beg;  he  stated  that  he  had  been  with  them,  and  the  custom  is  to  take  a stock  of  provisions 
and  some  money  to  pay  for  lodgings.  The  greater  number  of  vagrants  are  natives  of  towns; 
the  country  labourer  generally  grows  some  potatoes,  while  the  town  labourer,  depending  on 
the  market  when  employment  .fails,  is  without  resource ; of  the  two  classes,  those  reduced 
o beggary  and  those  born  beggars,  the  former  exceed  the  latter  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one  ; the  priest  has  stated  that  the  reduced  beggars  have  attributed  their  reduction  to > deayn, 
sickness  or  ejection  from  a fann,  not  an  instance  being  known  in  the  parish  of  any  adopting 
such  line  of  life  from  the  facilities  it  affords  of  relief.  A family  of  three  or  four  persons 
may  carry  home,  after  a day’s  begging,  from  one  to  two  stone  of  potatoes,  according  to  jne 
abundance  or  scarcity,  and  perhaps  a quart  of  meal ; but  all  tlie  witnesses  agreed  in.sf“  ?’ 
that  an  able-bodied  man  could  get  nothing  by  ordinary  begging.  Through  this  pansli  y 
one  car  passes ; two  beggars  attend,  and  receive  about  a penny  a day ; there  are  two  p ac 
of  worship;  no  beggar  attends  at  the  church,  one  only  at  the  chapel,  who  receives  aoo 
three-pence  per  Sunday.  The  amount  of  alms  is  increased  according  to  the  helpiessn 
of  t..e  family,  though  not  in  proportion ; all  have  coincided  in  stating  that  it  treq  J 
occurs  that  the  same  family,  after  being  relieved  in  a body,  separate  in  two  parties  an  FF 
successfully  to  the  same  persons  again.  • d hv  an 

There  can  be  no  comparison  made  by  the  witnesses  as  to  the  quantity  received y. 
mfirm  or  able-bodied  beggar,  no  able-bodied  man  having  been  known  to  carry  a bag,  ^eB 
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when  he  got  enough  to  eat,  he  would  cease  to  beg  any  further.  Beggars  when  they  obtain 
more  food  than  they  require,  usually  sell  it  to  buy  tobacco  or  clothes ; they  seldom  store 
for  comfortable  clothing  or  for  provision  in  winter  ; whether  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
better  clothed  would  be  likely  to  diminish  compassion,  and  that  the  fear  of  such  consequence 
may  drive  them  to  dissipate  their  earnings,  this  may  be  a secret  motive,  but  it  is  not  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  persons  examined.  The  parisli  contains  none  of  those  persons  who 
beer  under  the  plea  of  a vain  search  for  work,  neither  has  the  system  of  assuming  rags,  dirt, 
the  appearance  of  being  diseased  or  crippled,  been  in  any  degree  introduced  into  this  parish, 
nor  have  any  instances  occurred  of  sores  being  produced  or  refusals  to  be  decently  clad  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  sympathy.  The  persons  who  use  forged  recommendations  are  of 
a class  quite  different  from  vagrants,  and  little  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  this  parish. 

There  have  not  existed  in  this  parish  any  persons  refusing  to  have  their  sores  cured ; nor 
have  any  instances  been  known  of  injury  accruing  to  woman  enceinte  from  any  disgusting 
exhibition. 

There  have  not  been  any  refusals  of  parents  to  allow  their  children,  if  blind,  or  dumb,  or 
maimed,  into  asylums  for  such  persons ; because,  in  this  part  of  the  country,  there  are  no 
such  asylums;  nor  in  the  parish  do  parents  ill-treat  their  children  to  make  them  more 
piteous  objects. 

The  resident  beggars  of  this  parish  have  not  been  in  any  way  accused  of  immoralities, 
but  thefts  have  been  often  attributed  to  the  strollers ; neither  do  they  meet  in  this  village  to 
drink  or  smoke.  The  commission  of  outrages  on  person  or  property,  or  the  fact  of  being 
concerned  in  assassinations,  has  never  been  charged  to  the  vagrants,  the  extent  of  their 
guilt  going  no  further  than  stealing  clothes,  if  left  out  by  night.  Many  boys  growing  up 
in  beggary  would  be  willing  to  emigrate;  and  in  answer  to  the  question,  whether  any 
vagrants  go  to  England,  it  has  been  mentioned,  that  none,  fit  for  labour,  are  to  be  met  in  the 
parish. 

The  resident  beggars  seem  as  attached  to  their  children  as  any  other  class  of  persons ; 
the  dispositions  of  the  strollers  were  not  so  well  known ; it  was  mentioned  that  beggars  have 
been  reported  to  share  their  earnings  with  others  more  destitute  than  themselves,  but  such 
was  not  an  ascertained  fact ; neither  was  it  within  the  knowledge  of  the  persons  examined, 
whether  mendicants  ever  hired  or  borrowed  children  to  excite  compassion. 

Vagrants  generally  have  large  families,  inasmuch  as  the  families  are  in  general  the  cause 
of  their  poverty.  But  touching  the  marrying  of  beggars,  the  following  was  the  answer  of 
the  parish  priest ; “ I have  been  nineteen  years  ordained  and  never  married  a beggar."  With 
regard  to  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children,  of  vagrants  compared  with  other  classes, 
the  same  clergyman  concluded  that  from  the  universal  knowledge  of  a rule  in  his  church, 
viz.,  that  no  woman  would  be  churched  who  did  not  produce  a marriage  certificate,  and  from 
the  fact,  that  though  he  christened  upwards  of  fifty  children  of  vagrants  while  he  churched 
but  two  women,  from  this  he  judged  that  the  women  were,  for  the  most  part,  unmarried. 
The  comparative  mortality  had  not  come  under  observation,  nor  the  producing  causes. 

As  to  whether  an  able-bodied  man  could  obtain  more  by  begging  than  by  labour,  such  a 
man  begging  would  get  enough  to  eat,  but  nothing  to  cany  home  ; yet  the  families  of  beg- 
gars get  better  food  than  labourer’s  families ; Geelan,  a labourer,  described  by  the  clergyman 
as  a favourable  specimen  of  100  labourers  in  this  parish,  stated,  that  though  he  had  employ- 
ment at  from  6 d.  to  8 d.  per  day,  and  none  to  support  but  his  wife,  still  that  the  families  of 
beggars,  in  the  matter  of  food,  were  better  off  than  he  and  his  wife,  owing  to  their  system 
of  frequenting  the  farmer’s  houses  at  meal  time. 

There  is  seldom  any  inquiry  into  the  character  of  those  who  are  relieved,  but  there  is  no 
charity  of  that  description  in  the  parish  that  could  in  any  way  prejudice  the  morals  of  the 
labouring  classes. 

With  earnings  nearly  equal,  it  is  likely  that  the  vagrants  would  prefer  the  roaming  life  ; 
but  it  was  considered  if  their  condition  was  in  a way  to  improve  by  labour,  they  would 
willingly  adopt  it ; there  was  no  case  known  of  any  choosing  such  life  in  preference  to  re- 
maining a labourer.  It  was  mentioned,  in  answer  to  the  query  whether  beggars  refused  to 
labour,  that  the  preference  of  work  is  given  to  neighbours,  and  that  beggars,  from  want  of 
habit,  would  not  be  as  useful  labourers. 

Inquiry  is  never  made  into  the  characters  of  vagrants,  nor  whether  they  have  previously 
received  alms  during  the  day. 

The  form  in  which  relief  is  given  to  vagrants  is  in  lodgings,  in  cast  clothes  and  the 
clothes  of  the  dead ; but  the  alms  chiefly  given  consist  in  meal,  potatoes,  cabbage  and  milk, 
which  the  farmers  prefer  giving  to  money,  as  being  more  convenient,  though  the  beggar 
would  prefer  money,  from  the  strong  desire  of  tobacco.  The  quantity  of  food  given  daily 
depends  entirely  on  the  number  who  call,  and  the  quantity  at  each  particular  time,  and  the 
number  of  the  family ; there  are  no  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  particular  families  in  this 
parish.  No  person  m the  parish  seems  to  give  in  alms  as  much  as  would  support  an  ad- 
ditional labourer ; there  are  no  shop-keepers ; the  farmers  give  about  the  value  of  three  pence 
Per  day.  There  are  about  eight  gentlemen’s  families  in  the  parish,  whose  combined  contri- 
utions  amount  to  about  five  shillings  per  week.  There  does  not  exist  in  this  parish  a habit 
among  the  farmers  of  planting  some  small  portion  of  potatoes,  to  be  set  aside  exclusively 
for  beggars. 

As  there  are  but  very  few  resident  gentlemen  in  the  parish,  and  as  from  approach  to  the 
ouses  of  some  of  those  the  begcrar  is  debarred,  the  onus  of  sustaining  the  poor  is  placed, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  all,  on  the  farmers  ; the  labourers,  however,  as  stated  by  Geelan, 

e labourer,  are  expected  to  give  something. 
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572  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

Beggars  frequently  receive  more  than  their  immediate  wants  require,  the  farmers  ' • 
even  when  the  beggars’  wallet  is  nearly  full,  from  a religious  motive.  “Ive  '*• 

The  following  was  the  statement  of  a farmer,  as  to  the  amount  of  relief;  “ I hold  f 
of  about  15  acres,  and  for  nine  months  in  the  year  give  about  a stone  of  potatoes  av  ^ 
value  2 hd.,  during  the  winter  three  months,  a quarter  of  a stone  answers  per  dav- 
very  little  meal,  and  no  money.”  It  was  agreed  by  all,  that  labourers,  and  those  holcf^ 
very  small  farms,  often  suffer  in  the  end  of  summer  from  the  want  of  the  potatoes  eiv  ■ 
alms  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  season,  and  two  instances  have  been  adduced  of  resuecH  T 
farmers’  families  having  been  ruined  from  profuse  and  unrestricted  charity.  **  e 

With  regard  to  the  point  of  preferring  a regular  tax  to  the  present  system  of  vagrancv 
with  its  annoyances,  there  was  a difference  of  opinion.  The  farmers  would  prefer  the  present 
way  as  lighter,  the  expenditure  being  gradual,  and  laid  out  in  accordance  with  lus  own 
wishes,  in  this  opinion  the  priest  concurred;  while  the  magistrate  and  middle  landlord 
would  choose  the  tax,  to  get  free  from  the  many  annoyances  of  vagrancy ; relief  is  given  to 
vagrants  from  a mixed  motive,  a desire  to  relieve  the  sufferer,  because  it  was  the  fashion 
of  the  district,  and  from  yielding  to  importunity.  It  was  stated  that  religious  motives  would 
not,  nor  ought  not,  induce  men  to  give  to  a beggar  not  in  want,  or  if  a mendicity  institution 
were  convenient.  Alms  have  been  given  through  fear  by  females  to  some  sturdy  beggars 
who  met  them  in  lonely  places,  but  the  instances  in  this  parish  were  very  rare,  not  more 

than  two  in  twenty  years;  yet  the  dread  of  a beggar’s  curse  has  often  induced  many  to  give. 
The  priest  mentioned  that  several  seek  consolation  from  him  after  having  received  this 
malediction.  * 

The  system  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  vagrants  has  been  said  to  be  the  means  of 
spreading  diseases,  small-pox  especially ; effects  injurious  to  morals  also  are  stated  to  be 
the  consequence.  The  priest  has  affirmed  that  many  of  the  juniors  of  his  flock  have 
greatly  suffered  from  association  with  beggars’  children,  and  both  the  farmer  and  the 
labourer  have  declared  the  language  of  these  children  to  be  both  indecent  and  profane.  Mr. 
Skip  ton,  the  magistrate,  was  not  acquainted  with  any  such  consequence. 

Those  who  have  long  lived  a vagrant  life,  in  no  instances  were  known  to  return  to  habits 
of  mdustry,  but  the  boys  when  they  grew  up,  either  turn  to  some  employment,  or  enlist; 
indeed  a farmer  mentioned  one  case  of  a mother  and  daughter  who  came  to  the  parish  and 
begged  for  some  months,  but  who  now  are  living  on  hard  earned  bread.  The  priest  stated 
that  the  farmers  were  unwilling  to  employ  them  for  fear  of  their  contaminating  their  other 
servants 

There  have  been  no  punishments  in  the  parish  for  vagrancy,  but  the  fear  of  punishment 
does  not  restrain  vagrancy ; the  answer  of  the  farmer  as  to  the  fear  of  punishment  was, 
e-K/r  ^ a ^eS§ar’  ^ would  not  starve  while  Captain  Skipton  had  a cow  that  I could  kill ; ” 
and  Mr.  Skipton  stated,  “ that  if  they  were  not  beggars,  they  should  be  thieves.”  It  was 
asserted  to  be  both  absurd  and  inhuman  to  put  rigorous  laws  into  execution  against  va- 
grancy, while  an  individual  may  perish  from  want  of  food.  The  feeling,  however,  against 
such  laws  woyld  gradually  die  away,  if  a provision  were  made,  that  precluded  the  chance  of 
starvation.  In  this  parish  scarcely  any  outrages  have  prevailed,  those  which  have,  may  be 
said  to  have  had  their  origin  in  actual  destitution.  The  neighbourhood  is  not  furnished 
with  a house  of  relief,  nor  it  it  were,  would  those  who  beg  be  inclined  in  general  to  adopt 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Carbry,  general  merchant— Mr.  Dwyer,  churchwarden.— Mr.  Ganby,  baker,  grocer  and 

spirit  dealer— Rev.  Mr.  Hudson— Mr.  Keenagh,  baker Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy,  presbyterian 

minister. — Rev.  Mr.  O’Donoghoe,  r.  c.  clergyman. — Mr.  Williams,  town  serjeant  and  under 
agent  to  Lord  Longford. 


In  the  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  number  of  vagrants  is  ascertainable,  there  was 
considerable  discrepancy.  The  number  of  persons  soliciting  alms  from  house  to  house  was 
said  by  Mr.  O Donoghoe  to  vary  within  the  union  of  Templemichael  and  Ballymacornuc 
(which  contains  a population  of  12,000)  from  150  to  450.  In  Templemichael  only,  which, 
including  the  town  of  Longford,  contains  a population  of  8,000,  the  number  is  said,  by 
Mr  Hudson,  to  be  generally  about  50.  Mr.  Williams  states  them  to  vary  from  60  to  1-0 
in  the  town,  which  he  thinks  all  the  mendicants  of  the  union  frequent.  Two  witnesses  place 
the  number  at  about  100,  and  one,  Mr.  Ganby,  makes  them  amount  to  nearly  300,  haying 
himself  had  150  applicants  for  relief  at  his  shop  in  one  day.  Mr.  Keenagh  mentioned  that 
about  60  families  and  single  persons  had  applied  to  him  for  relief  on  that  day.  The  total 
number  of  such  applicants  being  about  120. 

With  respect  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  vagrancy,  three  witnesses  have  perceived  no 
variation.  One,  Rev.  Mr.  O’D.,  believes  it  to  have  increased  one-third  within  the  last 
six  years,  and  another,  Mr.  D.,  one-sixth  within  five  years,  the  former  of  these  gentlemen 
attributing  this  increase  to  an  increased  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment,  and  the  la  er 
the  greater  facility  of  extorting  relief,  owing  to  the  greater  nupiber  of  shopkeepers. 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  summer  and  harvest,  owing  to  the  influx  of  the  lam  s 
the  Connaught  labourers,  left  by  them  when  going  over  to  England  to  beg  m ^ ujeut 
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•opulent  counties,  until  their  return.  About  one  half  of  the  vagrants  relieved  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  residents,  one  half  strangers,  owing;  to  the  town  being  a thoroughfare  between 
Dublin  and  several  counties  of  Connaught.  Several  of  the  witnesses  have  observed,  at 
Mullingar  (a  town  20  miles  distant)  the  same  beggars  whom  they  had  frequently  relieved  in 
Lonoford.  The  number  of  beggars  in  Longford  is  increased  about  one-third  on  Mondays, 
because  the  inhabitants  distribute  on  that  day  a greater  portion  of  relief,  or  owing  to  the 
large  market  held  on  Saturday.  Males  are  seldom  seen  begging  in  the  streets  from  the  age 
of  12  until  incapable  of  labour.  Females  are  seldom  found  in  the  same  circumstances  between 
15  and  23  years  of  age.  It  is  observable  that  though  able-bodied  men  are  rarely  found 
•begging  in  the  streets  themselves,  yet  they  may  frequently  be  found  loitering  outside  towns, 
wmSn°-  for  their  families  who  are  begging  in  them,  and  to  whom  their  presence  would  be  a 
disadvantage,  since  they  represent  themselves  generally  as  widows  and  orphans.  The  propor- 
tion of  females  to  males  is  said  by  some  to  be  as  nine  to  one,  and  by  others,  as  three  to  one. 
The  proportion  of  families  to  single  beggars  is  two  to  one.  The  number  of  female  mendicants 
is  o-reater  than  that  of  males  from  several  causes.  The  men  more  easily  obtain  employment, 
are  less  likely  to  excite  compassion,  and  have  higher  feelings  of  independence.  Some  of  the 
witnesses  believe,  too,  that  when  the  father  of  a family  of  females  dies,  leaving  a small  farm, 
they  are  unable  to  cultivate  it,  and  are  obliged  frequently  to  resort  to  begging.  This  cause 
.is,  however,  doubted  by  others,  who  know  of  no  such  instance.  Males  of  the  age  of 
12  or  14  become  ashamed  of  mendicancy.  Some  obtain  employment,  some  enlist,  some 
emigrate,  and  many  join  gangs  of  pickpockets,  &c.  Females  are  about  the  same  age  taken 
into  employment,  first  in  occasional  jobs,  afterwards,  perhaps,  in  service.  Many  become 
prostitutes,  and  travel  about  with  gangs  of  depredators.  They  generally  return  to  mendicancy 
about  the  age  of  24  or  25,  burdened  with  a family  which  they  cannot  support.  No  instances 
are  known  where  persons  who  earn  during  the  week,  by  labour,  the  means  of  subsistence,  are 
found  begging  on  Sunday;  but  several  cases  have  occurred  where  the  wives  of  men  obtaining 
constant  employment  has  been  found  among  the  common  beggars  of  the  town.  Tradesmen 
.or  mechanics  seldom  beg ; they  are  considered  superior,  as  a class,  to  the  cottier  tenants,  and 
would  suffer  great  privations  rather  than  beg.  Their  distresses,  too,  exciting  greater  sympathy-, 
are  frequently  relieved  by  subscriptions.  Old  servants  are  sometimes  found  begging,  but  are 
generally  reluctant  to  do  so  from  feelings  derived  from  their  intercourse  with  the  higher 
classes.  Several  instances  are  known  where  persons  who  have  been  cottiers  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood have  afterwards  been  found  begging  in  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Those  who  go 
to  England  for  work  do  not  generally  beg  themselves  but  take  their  families  with  them  as 
far  as  Leinster,  and  leave  them  to  beg  until  their  return. 

Vagrants  are  in  general  natives  of  towns,  owing  to  the  greater  temptation  existing  there, 
and  leading  to  dissipation  and  imprudence.  All  the  witnesses  agree  that  very  few  continue 
beggars  from  infancy  to  childhood.  All,  at  some  time,  have  earned  their  subsistence,  and 
they  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  from  the  sickness,  death  or  dissipation  of  the  head  of  the 
family,  from  his  being  thrown  out  of  employment,  or  perhaps  from  the  great  number  of  the 
family,  some  of  whom  are  obliged  to  beg,  being  unable  to  obtain  employment,  or  to  subsist 
•on  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  father. 

Mr.  Ganby  has  known  a female  mendicant  to  sell,  at  3 d.  per  stone,  five  stone  of  potatoes, 
collected  in  the  country  in  a day.  This  is  an  extreme  case ; but  when  potatoes  are  so  cheap 
as  to  be  sold  for  2d.  per  stone,  two  or  three  stone  may  be  taken  as  an  ordinary  day’s  col- 
lection. The  quantity  of  meal  given  is  inconsiderable,  at  least  in  the  country ; in  towns  their 
earnings  cannot  easily  be  estimated,  from  the  various  modes  in  which  relief  is  conferred. 
One  importunate  female  beggar  has  paid  for  and  drank  in  his  shop,  in  one  day,  6 d.  worth  of 
whiskey.  Mr.  G.  knows  a blind  beggar,  and  his  wife,  who  also  begs,  whose  joint  earnings 
scarcely  afford  them  sufficient  to  support  life  on  potatoes  and  milk,  which  might  be  done  for 
about  3 d.  per  day ; they  pay  6 d.  per  week  for  lodging,  and  are  rarely  in  possession  of  more 
than  2d.  or  3 d.  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  often  seen  a beggar  in  the  country  have  three  stone 
of  potatoes  in  his  bag,  when  they  were  selling  at  2 d.  per  stone ; when  potatoes  are  dear,  less 
are  given ; but  unless  a farmer  himself  is  buying  them,  he  never  refuses  it  in  toto.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  an  able-bodied  female  beggar  may  obtain  more  than  a bare  subsistence. 

Mail  and  stage  coaches  pass  through  Longford  three  times  in  a day  : a set  of  about  10, 
all,  but  one  cripple,  females,  beg  from  the  passengers ; they  look  on  all  others  to  be  intruders, 
and  divide  among  themselves  their  earnings  during  the  day,  which  may  average  2 s.  but  are 
sometimes  much  higher;  the  same  set  may  get  as  much  more  from  private  cars,  &c.  Very 
few  now  beg  at  the  doors  of  the  places  of  worship  (the  practice  being  discountenanced  by  the 
clergymen),  and  the  two  or  three  who  do  so  may  receive  about  2d.  each. 

It  a family  of  beggars  apply,  the  quantity  given  would  be  increased,  not,  however,  in  pro- 
portion, but  a family  will  obtain  relief  where  an  individual  could  not.  Different  members  of 
the  same  family  frequently  and  successfully  apply  for  relief  to  the  same  persons ; those  who 
had  gone  together,  going  afterwards  singly,  and  vice  versa  ; but  this  appears  necessary  for 
the  subsistence  of  a large  family.  More  is  given  to  the  infirm  and  aged  than  to  an  able- 
bodied  mendicant,  and  the  former  are  frequently  relieved  where  the  latter  is  not.  Able- 
bodied  men  without  children  have  ordinarily  little  chance  of  obtaining  relief;  even  with 
women,  the  chances  are  in  favour  of  those  who  have  children.  But  the  difference  of  earnings 
between  beggars  principally  arises  from  one  being  more  importunate  or  more  plausible  than 
another. 

Beggars  exchange,  sometimes  for  tobacco,  sometimes  for  spirits,  but  rarely  for  tea,  the 
surplus  food  which  they  have  collected.  If  they  exchanged  this  surplus  for  articles  of  utility 
or  comfort,  they  would  certainly  destroy  the  power  of  exciting  compassion.  Mr.  Williams 
instances  a woman  to  whom  he  had  given  a new  cloak,  which  she  constantly  covered  with 
°-3-  4 D 3 aa 
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an  old  one.  Itinerant  beggars  never  save  for  any  particular  season,  but  sometimes  do  f 
sickness,  or  that  they  may  at  their  death  obtain  a decent  burial,  having  a <n-eat  abhon°  ^ 
of  being  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  * ce 

Stranger  beggars  frequently  pretend  sickness,  and  about  10  persons  pass  through  Lonofo  a 
in  the  week,  representing  themselves  as  belonging  to  the  trades  for  the  time  depressed 
They  generally  obtain  relief.  Beggars  now  very  rarely  assume  rags,  dirt  or  the  appearan 
of  being  crippled  to  excite  sympathy;  they  generally  adopt  the  most  decent  appearance 
possible  to  excite  greater  commiseration  from  appearing  to  belong  to  the  better  class  Th 
Rev.  Mr.  O’D.  recollects  a single  instance,  where  he  had  met,  walking  stoutly  out  of  th6 
town,  a man  who  had  personated  a cripple  in  it.  Vagrants  do  not  now  produce  sores  on  the' 
bodies,  the  imposition  being  too  notorious.  Many  persons  go  about,  with  recommendations 
the  truth  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain.  Mr.  Williams  mentions  an  instance  of  a ner' 
son  lately  committed  to  gaol  in  the  town  on  a charge  of  forging  one  of  these ; the  prosecutn" 
not  appearing-,  the  man  was  dismissed.  No  instance  is  known  where  beggars  have  refused 
to  have  their  sores  cured  from  a wish  to  retain  the  advantage  of  exposing  them.  The  wit 
nesses  have  heard,  but  have  not  themselves  known  instances  where  the  exhibition  of  maimed 
and  diseased  beg'gars  lias  been  of  injury  to  women  enceinte. 

There  are  no  asylums  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  which  the  children  of  beggars,  who  are 
blind,  crippled  or  dumb,  could  be  taken.  Children  are  frequently  kept  intentionally  'la- 
the mother  half  naked  in  the  most  inclement  weather,  to  excite  greater  sympathy.  J J 

The  Rev.  Mr.  O’D.  has  not  observed  whether  the  habits  of  beggars  are  dissolute;  but  the 
other  evidence  proves  that  mendicants  are  both  immoral  and  insolent,  though  they  niicht 
not  show  these  dispositions  to  the  priest.  Resident  beggars  do  not  meet  together  in  the 
evening  to  drink  or  smoke,  but  strolling  beggars  and  tinkers  (whose  wives  always  be*)  do 
so.  Beggars  are  not  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  any  violent  outrages,  but  constantly 
pilfer,  principally  potatoes,  either  by  rooting  them  up  or  by  cutting  the  sacks  in  the  market. 
Many  of  the  boys  becoming  ashamed  to  beg  as  they  grow  up,  connect  themselves  with 
gangs  of  thieves,  and  several  such  have  been  transported  at  the  Longford  assizes.  Many 
are  too  idle  to  wish  to  emigrate ; but  some  have  been  known  to  commit  offences  in  order  to 
be  transported. 

The  confirmed  vagrant  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  goes  to  England  and  Scotland  in  search 
of  work.  The  feelings  apparent  towards  their  children  are  as  strong  among  the  vagrants  as 
m the  labouring  classes ; but  children  lose  among  them  their  respect  for  their  parents.  It  is 
believed  that  beggars  would  divide  their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute  than  themselves. 
Mr.  O’D.  lias  known  three  instances  where  beggars  have  given  marriage  portions  to  their 
children,  one  being  10/.  and  another  20/.  The  other  witnesses  have  heard  but  have  not 
known  of  such  occurrences.  The  children  of  one  family  are  never  transferred  for  any  length 
of  tune  to  another,  but  are  sometimes  borrowed  for  a single  occasion. 

Vagrants  generally  have  large  families  who  have  not  been  born  in  beggary.  None  of  the 
witnesses  have  ever  known  beggars  to  marry  with  an  intention  of  continuing  to  beg.  The 
number  of  illegitimate  children  among  them  is  very  small,  there  being  no  difference  in  this 
lespect  between  them  and  the  labouring  classes.  The  mortality  among  them  is  about  equal 
to  that  among  the  labouring  classes.  The  witnesses  have  known  no  instance  of  death 
resulting  immediately  from  starvation,  but  many  of  great  privation. 

Able-bodied  mendicants  can  obtain  nothing ; real  distress  is  found  rather  among  the 
abouvmg  classes  than  among  vagrants.  Labourers,  even  when  in  constant  employment,  if 
with  large  families,  could  not  provide  their  children  with  more  than  a sufficiency  of  potatoes 
and  very  scanty  clothing ; they  are  often  stinted  to  one  meal  in  the  day,  to  which  habitual 
eggars  are  never  reduced.  Mr.  Ganby  mentions  that  it  has  frequently  happened  that  the 
wne  of  a labourer  who  has  obtained  an  occasional  day’s  work,  not  having  a breakfast  to  take 

0 lnm,  has  come  to  his  shop  to  obtain  it  in  advance ; this  is  stated  by  the  other  witnesses 
to  be  a.  tact  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Resident  beggars  are  generally  known;  with  strolling  beggars  there  is  no  safeguard 
against  imposition.  The  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  described  by  all  the  witnesses  as 
cei  am  y not  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  Women  habituated  tobeg- 
gaty,  certainly  prefer  that  mode  of  life ; and  Mr.  Williams  has  known  an  instance  where  a 
w oman  enip  oyed  as  a charwoman,  has  left  her  service  to  return  to  beggary.  The  males 
preier  any  other  mode  of  life,  and  are  rarely  vagrants  after  the  age  of  12  or  14,  three-fourths 

01  tnem  bemg  absorbed  in  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  country.  The  ordinary  beggars  are 
incapable  ol  work  ; those  who  are  not,  either  refuse  it  or  soon  throw  it  up ; there  are,  how- 

a’  bUuJeT  “lstances  ,°f  the  latter  class  of  mendicants. 

a mgnt  s lodging  is  frequently  given  in  the  country  to  beggars  ; but  in  towns,  the  resident 
mendicants  have  lodgings,  for  which  they  pay  from  4tf.  tS  8 d.  per  week.  The  strolling 
eo-gais  pay  for  their  night’s  lodging  with  a portion  of  their  day’s  earnings  or  collection. 

count>'y>  the  relief  generally  consists  of  potatoes,  and  occasionally  of  meal, 
cabbage  and  milk.  In  town  it  is  more  varied,  and  includes  broken  meat  and  money.  Far- 

° J sive  mdk  ; they  give  food  in  preference  to  money,  because  the  latter  is  not  at 
band,  and  they  set  less  value  on  the  raw  produce.  Be°aars  always,  except  when  provisions 
are  very  dear,  prefer  money.  Dfa  J 

iJhnry  °f  fb.od  §iven  daiIy  depends  on  the  number  of  beggars  who  call,  and  is  never 
limited  Tlie  quantity  of  potatoes  or  meal  given  to  each  beo-gar  Ys  not  fixed,  but  depends  on 
circumstances  Rev.  Mr.  O’D.  and  Mr.  W do  not  know  ofany  street  beggars  supported  as 
Srmprers  °a  ^ bounty  of  families  3 Mr.  Carley  assists  seven  with  2d.  or  3 d.  per  week  each, 
m M3”},  shopkeepers  do  not  give  away  as  much  as  would  support  an  additional  work- 
man Mr.  Oarley  gives  about  2s.  (id.  in  money,  which  with  broken  food  would  support 


labourer 
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labourer  for  half  a week;  Mr.  Iveenagh  3 s.  and  broken  food.  Farmers  have  never  been 
known  to  set  apart  the  crops  of  certain  portions  of  their  ground  for  beggars. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  principally  on  shopkeepers,  tradesmen  and  farmers ; the  gate  of 
the  gentleman’s  demesne  or  the  door  of  his  house  being  guarded  against  importunity  to  which 
individuals  of  the  other  classes  are  personally  exposed.  The  man  day  labourer  can  scarcely 
afford  anything,  but  gives  more  in  proportion  than  the  gentry,  though  I have  known,  says  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Cm,  a labourer  after  buying  potatoes  give  some  to  a beggar  and  believe  that  they 
sympathise  with  them  from  the  similarity  of  their  condition.  The  labouring  farmers  give 
fully  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  any  other  class. 

lilore  is  given  in  many  instances  than  is  required. 

A fanner  holding  10  acres  of  land  would  give  away,  on  an  average,  each  day  one  stone  of 
potatoes  valued,  say  at  2 d.  per  stone,  and  half  a stone  of  meal  in  the  week,  value  4 d.  more  : 
the  wife  too  will  give  additional  relief  without  the  knowledge  of  the  husband.  The  value  in 
food  or  money  w'hich  a small  shopkeeper  gives  each  day  in  alms  varies,  according  to  Mr. 
C.  and  Mr.  O’D.,  from  2d  to  4 d.;  according  to  Mr.  Williams,  from  1 d.  to  1 ad..  Relief 
is  often  given  after  the  potato  harvest,  and  the  givers  are  themselves  left  in  want  in  the  end 

of  the  summer. — (Mr.  C.) All  the  witnesses  agree  that  the  shopkeepers  would  prefer 

°iviuf  a regular  sum  annually  to  he  freed  from  beggars,  but  that  the  farmers  would  not. 

3 Relief  is  given,  not  because  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion,  but  from  notions  of  kindness.  It 
is  seldom  extorted  by  importunity  in  the  country,  hut  sometimes  from  females  in  towns,  and 
frequently  from  coach  passengers  and  shopkeepers,  the  latter  giving  to  free  their  customers 
from  annoyance.  The  witnesses  agree  that  if  the  beggar  was  not  in  want,  or  if  when  in  wrant 
lie  had  the  certainty  of  relief  by  applying  to  an  institution  close  at  hand,  such  as  a house  of 
industry  or  mendicity  institution,  the  relief  given  would  he  greatly  diminished  in  quantity  and 
would  probably  cease  in  the  end,  except  among  the  farmers,  who  from  habit  and  mistaken 
charity  might  continue  the  practice  for  some  time.  Relief  is  frequently  extorted  from  the  fears 
of  females  and  sometimes  from  men,  to  avoid  the  chance  of  their  dogs  being  poisoned,  their 
fowl  killed,  &c.  All  however  agree  that  the  class  of  sturdy  beggars  is  fast  disappearing  from 
the  country.  Relief  is  frequently  given  to  obtain  the  blessing  of  the  mendicant;  rarely, 
even  among  the  peasantry,  to  avoid  their  curse. 

Fever,  small  pox  and  measles  have  often  been  introduced  by  the  system  of  giving  a night’s 
lodging  to  vagrants ; the  morality  of  these  families  where  lodgings  are  given  to  beggars  is 
much  "injured.  Mr.  Carbry  has  heard  that  the  younger  peasants  have  frequently  been  in- 
duced by  wandering  beggars  to  connect  themselves  with  ribbon  societies.  Rev.  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  known  much  disunion  between  families  caused  from  their  tale-bearing.  Mr.  Williams 
mentions  that  he  had  heard  from  labourers  in  his  employment  that  a wandering  beggar  from 
Tipperary  had  pointed  out  persons  seeking  relief  in  that  country  who  had  been  instrumental 
in  the  punishment  of  criminals,  and  that  such  persons  were  obliged  to  fly.  Mr.  Carbry  states 
that  he  has  more  than  once  heard  a clergyman,  in  times  of  political  disturbance,  charge  his 
flock  not  to  harbour  wandering  beggars. 

Ordinary  beggars  do  not  become  a separate  class  of  the  community,  but  wandering  tinkers, 
families  who  always  beg,  do.  Three  generations  of  them  have  been  seen  begging  together. 

No  punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy,  but  a report  was  spread  by  the  resident 
beggars,  which  prevented  for  a time  the  influx  of  strangers,  that  such  measures  would  be 
adopted.  Vagrants,  if  prevented  from  pursuing  their  occupation,  become  robbers  by  neces- 
sity, and  the  enforcing  of  vagrancy  laws  would  have  this  effect.  The  repugnance  to  laws 
against  vagrancy  would  probably  be  removed  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  their  enforce- 
ment, if  a provision  were  made  that  precluded  the  chance  of  the  starvation. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  the  neighbourhood ; the  old  and 
infirm  would  be  glad  of  a place  of  refuge  where  the  food  and  lodging  would  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  labouring  population,  but  the  great  body  of  the  mendicants  would  prefer  their  present 
condition  as  affording  greater  personal  liberty. 


Vagrancy. 

Leinster. 
County  Longford. 

Examinations  taken  by- 
John  Spencer,  Esq. 
i\I . Wiisou  Gray,  Esq. 

Union  of  Temple- 
micliael  and  Kalhj- 
maconnic. 

Bar.  Ardagh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Thomas  Blackall,  miller  and  farmer.— Mr.  Matthew  Cowley,  small  farmer.— Francis 
Dames,  esq.,  j.  p.— -Hugh  Donoghue,  labourer Patrick  Downey,  farmer.— Patrick  Far- 
rell, labourer — Rev.  Michael  Flanaghan,  p.  p.  of  Coddarastoivn. — Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  p. 
of  Clonard — Mr.  Patrick  Gorman,  farmer.— Mr.  Christopher  Gosteen,  farmer. — Mr. 
Philip  Grady,  shopkeeper. — Denis  Hanagan,  labourer. — John  Hevey,  esq.,  large  holder  of 
land — Mr.  Thomas  Hopkins,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Garrett  Jackson,  labourer. — Thomas 
Kef.ver.,  farmer. — Mr.  S.  Kernan,  schoolmaster. — Thomas  Monks,  labourer. — Matthew 
Mooney,  gaoler. — Matthew  Murray,  carpenter. — Edward  Murray,  gaoler. — John  H. 
Naxgle,  esq.,  j.  p. — Rev.  Edward  Nixon,  vicar. — Mr.  Christopher  O’Neill,  shopkeeper  and 
farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  PALMER,protestant  rector  of  Castle  Carberry.— Mr.  Michael  Rickard, farmer. 

Mr.  John  Roche,  shopkeeper. — James  H.  Rorke,  esq.,  J.  f. — Robert  Rynd,  esq.,  J- p. 
Serjeant  Senior,  police. — Mr.  George  Von  Freight,  chief  constable. — Anthony  WALsn, 
labourer. 


Meath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Contain  White. 

T.  Nag.  Vaughan,  Esq. 

Union  of  Clonard 
and  Killyon. 
Bar.  Upper 
Movjeurugh. 


t,  ^HE?E  are  about  200  persons  seeking  alms  daily,  within  the  union  of  parishes.  The 
Ke7‘  Mr.  Dixon  says,  “ I am  sure  this  statement  is  much  under  the  mark.”  Vagrancy  here 
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is  increased  from  the  want  of  resident  gentry  to  employ  the  poor.  Mr  Dix 
the  people  used  to  get  employment  on  the  Hill  of  Down,  by  Lady  Jane  Loff°Q 
now  dead.”  us’  but  she  is 

Vagrancy  prevails  most  here  from  the  1st  of  June  to  the  1st  of  July,  when  the  f T 
-p  . ..  . . Connaught  labourers  throng  hither:  not  more  than  one-third  of  the  vntn-ar,  to  ov  6 t^llll!eso* 

Examinations  taken  bv  , \ c . „ , u‘“c  vagrants  are  natlvps 

Captain  white,  rest  are  strangers,  chiefly  females,  of  ages  from  40  to  70  years.  The  resident  b & ’ lDe 

T.  N ug.Vaughan,  Esq.  generally  infirm  through  age,  and  travel  about  singly,  the  strangers  are  in  the  hab  t°f  -ate 
»t  • "7T,  . families  accompanying  them.  Thera  is  not  known  a single  case  in  the  namh  nf  hL° 

Union  of  Clonard  family  of  a cottier  or  employed  labourer  going  about  begging:  butoccasinn-.il  u an<^ 
KJUjo*.  and  sJervants  out  of  placer.  Xhe  Rev.  Mr?  Flood,  recollecte  le 

and  Mr.  Dixon  says  it  is  very  common  for  them  to  ask  for  as  much  as  will  mv  f 0 ™’ 
night’s  lodging.  It  is  not  now  the  custom  for  the  small  farmers  to  give  ud  their  Lu;, the,r 
- their  children  and  go  about  begging.  Gorman,  a farmer,  says,  “faith  they  are 
now,  50  years  ago  they  did  it.”  Those  persons  who  are  going  to  England  in  search  of 
for  the  most  part  pay  their  way.  Mr.  Brown  says,  “ I know  a man  in  my  neielibourS 
who  last  year  brought  home  from  England  eight-pounds,”  and  the  Rev.  Mr  Flood  evvk  2 
“ they  would  work  a long  time  before  they  could  do  that  in  Ireland.”  ' LnC  ' 

Connaught  and  the  west  of  Longford,  produce  the  greatest  number  of  bee™.  „u 
general  they  are  the  natives  of  country  districts.  655  ’ G 


Leinster. 
County  Meath. 


Bar.  Upper 
Moyfeuragh. 


There  are  very  few  beggars  the  children  of  beggars.  Tile  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  savs  “ah 
they  are  old  enough,  they  generally  go  to  work,  1 only  know  two  instances,  the  one  “0  vZ 
old,  whose  mother  was  a cripple,  lie  drew  her  about ; the  other  the  son  of  a blind  worn 
he  was  IS  years,  and  led  his  mother  about.”  Beggars  are  persons  who  at  one  time  lad 
earned  their  subsistence  and  gives  as  reasons  for  begging,  the  death  of  their  husbands” 


the  want  of  employment  for  them,  or  that  they  are  past  labour,  but  none  of  the  natives  tie 
to  begging  from  the  facilities  it  affords  of  a livelihood. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  might  obtain  one  day  with  another,  from  two  to  three  stone  of 
potatoes.  Richard  Senior,  Serjeant  of  police,  states,  “ I buy  my  potatoes  from  a bewar 
woman,  and  she  supplies  me  almost  everyday  with  about  three  stone,  she  is  an  able-kSfed 
woman,  about  40  years  of  age.” 

The  quantity  given  to  beggars  at  each  house  is  guided  by  the  number  applying,  and  Mr 
Hopkins  states,  “ there  is  nothing  more  common  than  to  see  families  of  beggars  dividing  and 
applying  separately  with  success.”  D 

An  old  beggar  would  get  more  than  any  other. 

Beggars  sell  their  surplus  collections,  and  buy  tea  and  tobacco,  but  have  not  enough  to 
purchase  clothes  or  to  lay  by.  Gorman,  a farmer,  says,  “ of  strange  beggars  I have  se°en  as 
jolly  a set  at  fairs  drinking  as  ever  I see.” 

They  generally  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  cannot  get  work,  and  at  fairs  travelling  men- 
dicants expose  their  sores,  and  exhibit  the  appearance  of  rags  and  wretchedness.  The  Rev. 
ivir.  Huron  states,  1 have  had  some  mendicants  coming  to  me  with  forged  characters,  hut 
alter  a short  stay,  their  conduct  not  hearing  out  the  character,  they  have  absconded."  He 
turt her  adds,  1 knew  one  family  who  nsed  to  send  out  their  children  with  insufficient 
clothing  purposely,  when  I was  aware  they  had  more  at  command.” 

Beggais  are  in  general  well  conducted,  but  some  of  the  young  ones  are  exceptions,  there 
are  however  but  few  thefts  committed  by  them.  Being  generally  infirm  or  aged,  they  cer- 
tainly would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  treat  their  children  as  kindly  as 
er  peop  e,  and  they  are  sometimes  known  to  borrow  children  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
compassion.  Gorman  says,  “ I have  heard  the  remark  ever  since  I was  born.” 

Beggars  generally  have  families  from  five  to 
timate,  than  children  of  the  labouring  classes. 


x children,  more  of  whom  certainly  are  illegi- 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  says,  “ I am  inclined 


to  think  they  frequently  leave  their°homes  to  follow  their  immoral  practices.  There  has 
Cr  Se  i st,arvatlon  among  the  beggars,  and  from  their  avoiding  labour,  they  are  sup- 
posed to  live  longer  than  the  working  classes.”  J 

but  d-  man  would  not  collect  more  by  begging  than  he  would  earn  by  working, 

but  an  able-bodied  woman  would.  * & 

attf™™-6  rveVed  ^re- n0t  knoTn’  tke‘r  characters  are  not  inquired  into,  it  would  be  a useless 
J«S1’ant!i!n  §ene,ral  Prefei'  their  wandering  life  to  that  of  labourers.  Mr.  Hevey 
once  ^ey  make  a trial  of  it,  they  seldom  give  it  over;”  yet  they  do  not  adopt 

no  resident  Itpcw"6  e-refce'  seldom  offered  to  beggars,  strollers  may  refuse  it,  but 

no  resident  beggar  ls  known  to  have  done  so.  & J 

h„^^J^7USU,al  *°.glv.®  b,eggars  a night’s  lodging.  Rev.  Mr.  Dixon  states,  “ I have  known 
and^npLv  ,^n°»a  ft  § » S ™dgl?g  g0  off  in  the  night,  leaving  one  of  their  children  behind 
Mr  HVvpv  cox  « +]1 ' o d ?le  farmers  generally  give  potatoes  and  butter-milk  in  summer, 
p-iven  ” Mv  'p’  “le  Spalpeens  wives  if  they  have  children  get  some;  money  is  rarely 
£d  it.”  M HeVey  SayS’  the  fanners  waut  aI1  the  money  for  the.  rent,  and  more  if  they 

ne rd  1 V *oi PveiV  dePeads  on  the  number  in  family  and  the  objects  of  charity,  but  ge- 
nfnt  J of.P°tat?es  are  given  to  each;  some  of  the  large  farmers  give  about  a 

V “L th?n, ; h hS  ,S  ° t le  aged  and  infirm-  Some  of  the  considerable  farmers,  perhaps 

shnnkp^iT’  gn'G  Tay  38  much  as  would  enable  them  to  employ  another  labourer;,  the 
shopkeepers  however  do  not,  except  one  or  two. 

laho..rar?PO«Ti  the  I001:!  af  aU  the  witnesses  agree,  falls  on  the  shopkeepers,  farmers  and 
Hevev  sL  JJ*  gftry’  observes  Mr.  Flood,  “ shut  their  gates  against  them and  Mr. 
y y > t is  foi  that  that  I wish  some  sort  of  a poor  law  would  be-  given,  for  the)  ^ 
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as  worthy  of  support  as  the  soldiers  or  any  other  member  of  society ; it  is  to  me  a matter  of  Vaoranct 

great  surprise  that  property  is  secure.”  ‘ 

& A small  farmer  of  about  10  acres,  gives  one  day  with  another,  about  half  a stone  of  Leinster, 
potatoes,  value  1 id.,  and  a small  shopkeeper  gives  about  Id.,  and  both  would  prefer  some  County  Meath, 
tax  to  the  present  mode  of  giving.  

Relief  is  given  from  the  apprehension  that  the  person  applying  is  suffering  from  privation  ; Ec  wf-take"  by 
importunity  and  the  fear  of  violence,  sometimes  induce  females  to  give;  religious  feelino-  too’  E«q 

has  great  influence,  but  all  concur  in  thinking  this  would  be  diminished  if  there  were”  any  ’ — - ’ "4’ 

establishment  where  certain  relief  would  be  given  to  beggars.  The  fear  of  a beggar’s  curse  Union  of  Clonard 
often  makes  weak-minded  women  give  charity.  ° and  Killy  on. 

The  system  of  giving  nights’  lodgings  to  beggars  has  been  the  cause  very  frequently  of  Bar.  Upper 

diseases  being  spread.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  states,  “ it  is  quite  fresh  in  my  memory,  that  a Moyfcuragk. 

malignant  fever  was  the  consequence,  and  death  ensued.  Mr.  Nangle  says,  “lodo-ino-s  

are  very  often  given  for  the  straw,  poultry,  or  other  things,  which  the  beggars  may  bring  in, 
and  no  inquiry  is  made,  though  in  every  case  they  must  be  aware  that  the  thino-s  were’ 
stolen.”  Mr.  Hevey,  Mr.  Gasteen,  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Flood  state,  “ that  about  two  years 
ago  a great  sensation  was  raised  throughout  the  country,  which  almost  ended  in  insurrection 
at  Muff,  originating  in  stories  told  by  a beggar  woman,  viz.  that  the  people  were  to  assem- 
ble at  Muff  in  order  to  obtain  higher  wages ; on  another  occasion  the  country  was  much 
agitated  here  by  stories  brought  by  beggars,  and  the  whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  was 
expected  to  ‘ rise ;’  so  much  so,  that  the  serjeant  of  police,  who  was  present,  stated 
that  20  magistrates  assembled  with  a troop  of  lancers,  infantry,  and  police  to  stop  the  ex- 
pected movement.” 

Mr.  Nangle  states,  “that  a beggar  brought  in  a story  some  years  ago,  that  the  Orangemen 
of  the  north  were  coming  to  massacre  the  people,  which  caused  numbers  to  lie  out  of  their 
houses  watching  the  enemy.” 

The  confirmed  old  beggars  would  not  give  it  up  for  any  other  trade,  and  indeed  they  may 
be  distinguished  as  a class.  Mr.  Gasteen  states,  “ there  is  a colony  of  beggars  about  a mile  off 
in  the  bog,  occupying  about  10  cabins,  perhaps  about  40  persons;  they  are  regular  professed 
beggars;  the  place  being  set  expressly  for  lodging  beggars,  they  call  it  tlie  ‘Garden  of 
Eden  during  harvest  there  is  a difficulty  in  keeping  them  from  stealing  corn.” 

There  have  been  no  punishments  for  vagrancy,  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  entirely 
against  severity,  except  in  the  case  of  dissolute  and  infamous  characters ; neither  are  those 
feejings  likely  at  all  to  change,  unless  some  provision  be  made  against  public  destitution, 
which  would  supersede  the  necessity  of  begging. 

They  would  not  go  into  a house  of  industry;  they  would  rather  have  their  liberty;  for 
their  present  condition  is  not  behind  the  labourer,  either  in  food  or  in  lodging. 

The  following  is  an  estimate  of  the  charities  given  by  the  different  classes  in  the  parish : — 

Total  number  of  British  acres  in  the  Union,  14,139.  Population  in  1831 — 5,188. 

Holders  of  Land  from  1 to  10  acres,  141,  at  3 d.  each  per  week  - £.9113  - 
Holders  of  Land  from  10  acres  upwards,  209,  at  1 £<2.  each  per  day  475  9 G 

100  Shopkeepers,  at  1 d.  each  per  day  -----  151  13  4 


Total  - £.718  15  10 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Gerald  Beere. — Doctor  Cotter,  dispensary  surgeon. — William  Cox,  labourer. — Mr.  Wm. 

Curries — Rev.  M.  Mullen,  parish  priest. — Patrick  Murtagh,  labourer. — Henry  O’Connor, 

esq. — James  West,  esq.  j.  p. 

Is  this  parish  there  are  but  few  resident  beggars,  but  at  particular  seasons  many  strolling 
vagrants  come  here ; yet  vagrancy  seems  rather  on  the  decrease,  owing  to  emigration  partly, 
and  the  greater  cheapness  of  food.  Rev.  M.  Mullen  also  thinks  the  habits  of  the  people  are 
also  improved. 

In  the  early  part  of  summer,  about  May  and  June,  women  and  children  come  here  from 
other  places,  while  the  husbands  are  absent  in  search  of  work.  The  women  are  forced  to 
beg  from  want  of  employment  and  the  necessity  of  saving  the  man’s  hire  to  pay  the  rent. 
Able-bodied  men  are  seldom  seen  begging  here;  they  get  some  employment  or  other;  but 
tneir  wives  and  children  beg  in  the  scarce  season.  It  is  not  a practice  m this  parish  for  old 
persons  to  make  over  their  little  farms  on  their  children,  and  then  go  abroad  begging ; and 
whenever  labourers  go  from  this  district  to  England  in  search  of  work,  they  do  not  usually 
be v their  way,  but  carry  their  own  provisions. 

Country  districts  produce  the  greatest  number  of  vagrants,  and  those  who  come  here  are 
principally  from  Connaught. 

The  proportion  of  beggars  who  have  been  always  such,  is  very  small,  by  far  the  greater 
number  are  persons  reduced  in  circumstances ; they  attribute  their  reduced  condition  to  the 
loss  of  husbands  and  fathers,  and  the  general  scarcity  of  employment.  Mr.  Tuite  says, 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act  depriving  40  s.  freeholders  of  the  franchise,  very  many  of  them 
nave  been  deprived  of  their  holdings,  and  have  thus  become  paupers.  Emigration  has  also 
ra^en  place  to  a great  extent,  chiefly  among  the  labouring  classes,  who  leave  their  families 
4 e behind 
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behind  with  the  intention  of  sending  for  them,  when  their  means  will  permit;  thus  very  many 
women,  children,  and  infirm  persons  are  obliged  to  beg.”  J 

It  was  stated  that  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  obtain  about  two  stone  of  potatoes  per 
diem,  on  an  average,  and  that  an  active  man  who  was  capable  of  exerting  himself  many 
hours  in  the  day,  might  procure  much  more  food  than  would  he  sufficient  for  his  own  con- 
sumption. 

The  quantity  given  depends  in  a great  degree  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the  party,  who 
make  application  for  alms ; and  a family  will  frequently  divide  into  two  parties,  and'  thus 
obtain  from  the  same  houses  a larger  quantity  than  if  they  had  applied  in  one  body.  An 
infirm  person  would  obtain  more  than  a stout-looking  beggar. 

Beggars  generally  sell  their  surplus  collections,  or  exchange  them  for  tobacco,  sometimes 
for  tea  and  spirits,  very  rarely  for  the  latter.  Mr.  Henry  O’Connor  thinks,  “ they  do  not 
buy  clothes  for  fear  a decent  appearance  might  diminish  their  power  of  exciting  compassion.” 
Mr.  West  says,  “ that  beggars  frequently  lay  up  a little  saving  against  winter,  but  they 
cannot  save  much.” 

Vagrants,  if  able-bodied  men,  beg  under  the  plea  of  an  unsuccessful  search  for  work  • but 
women  say  their  husbands  are  dead,  or  away  in  England  or  America.  In  some  instances 
beggars  retain  dirt  and  rags,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  being  crippled,  for  the  purpose 
of  moving  pity ; but  this  only  is  the  case  with  the  professed  beggar,  not  with  the  occasional 
one.  There  is  no  instance  known  here  of  beggars  refusing  to  allow  then-  sores  to  be  cured 
being  anxious  to  derive  benefit  from  the  exposure  of  their  maladies. 

Tlie  habits  of  professed  beggars  are  dissolute ; but  those  of  the  ordinary  class  of  occasional 
mendicants  are  not  so.  Beggars  in  this  country  are  not  often  concerned  in  outrages,  hut 
there  are  occasional  thefts  attributed  to  them ; they  seem  to  be  equally  kind  to  their  chil- 
dren as  other  people,  but  of  course  cannot  give  them  the  same  comforts ; but  they  do  not 
seem  to  share  their  earnings  with  each  other,  except  they  are  living  together.  Beggars  seldom 
hoard  their  earnings,  except  perhaps  a few  shillings  for  their  funerals  which  was  formerly  a 
common  practice  with  them,  but  is  not  so  now. 

Vagrants  generally  have  large  families,  the  average  perhaps  four  in  each  family,  and  wit- 
nesses thought  that  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  among  them  was  greater  than 
among  other  classes.  The  witnesses  also  thought  that  there  were  many  premature  deaths 
among  them,  from  the  slow  effects  of  want,  unwholesome  food,  &c. 

It  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  that  an  able-bodied  man  would  not  collect  as 
much  by  begging  as  he  would  earn  by  labour ; hut  that  his  wife  would  obtain  more  than  he 
could  ordinarly  eai’n. 

Little  or  no  inquiry  is  ever  made  by  those  who  give  relief,  as  to  the  character  of  the  per- 
sons to  whom  they  give,  and  the  witnesses  would  not  say,  that  private  charity  did  injury  to 
the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes ; yet  Mr.  Bear  says,  “ in  this  parish  mendicancy  was  in- 
creased, and  a number  of  persons  induced  to  become  residents  from  the  extensive  charity  of 
a particular  family.”  It  does  not  seem  that  many  adopt  a vagrant  life  in  preference  to  re- 
maining labourers  ; yet  Mr.  Bear  has  offered  work  to  able-bodied  men  at  the  usual  wages, 
who  slunk  away  and  would  not  accept  it.  The  explanation  of  this  however,  may  be  that 
such  persons  having  no  house  or  means  of  preparing  food,  should  receive  it  also ; but  Mr. 
Bear  was  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  food  to  his  labourers. 

Inquiry  is  never  made  as  to  the  quantity  a vagrant  may  have  previously  received  during 
the  day,  and  character  is  never  investigated  when  alms  are  given. 

A night’s  lodging  is  often  given  to  beggars  by  the  lower  class  of  farmers,  and  sometimes 
clothes,  but  the  principal  relief  is  given  in  potatoes,  which  the  farmers  find  it  more  convenient 
to  give  than  money,  though  the  beggar  would  prefer  the  latter. 

There  is  no  limit  fixed  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  given  to  each  beggar  or  party  that  calls 
at  a farmer’s  house,  nor  is  there  any  particular  quantity  set  apart  to  be  given  each 
day.  There  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  some  few  farmers  who  give  away  as  much 
as  would  support  an  additional  labourer;  at  some  seasons  they  give  much  more;  but  there 
are  periods  at  which  they  give  very  little,  the  women  and  the  children  then  living  on  the 
produce  of  the  potato  gardens.  In  this  parish  some  persons,  probably  about  20,  are  sup- 
ported as  pensioners  by  particular  families. 

As  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  more  open  to  the  visits  of  beggars,  of  course  they  are 
obliged  to  give  a larger  share  than  any  other  class,  and  indeed  the  poorer  classes  give  a 
greater  support,  in  comparison,  to  the  beggars,  than  tlie  other  classes ; even  the  working 
labourers,  who  have  nothing  for  themselves  but  their  daily  labour,  share  their  meals  with 
the  beggar. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  any  one  may  have  received  previously,  of  course 
it  must  often  happen  that  a beggar  may  receive  more  than  he  requires ; yet  this  is  useful  to 
another  class,  viz.  the  poor  householders  who  are  ashamed  to  beg,  and  purchase  their  surplus 
collections  from  the  beggar ; so  that  it  very  rarely  happens  that  any  food  is  lost  which  is 
given  to  the  beggar. 

The  shopkeepers  give  about  an  average  of  3d.  per  diem.  Mr.  Murtagh  gives  about  6<f. 
a day,  but  does  not  consider  the  shopkeepers  in  general  either  do  or  can  afford  to  S'IV? . 
much.  Small  farmers  give  in  alms  about  a stone  of  potatoes  per  week,  but  this  is  a ig 
average  ; in  this  parish,  however,  they  often  give  so  as  to  be  obliged  to  purchase  toi  e 
selves,  in  consequence  of  their  charities  in  the  early  part  of  the  season.  It  was  consld“fa 
that  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  not  prefer  giving  a regular  sum  to  the  present  mooe. 
They  would  not  wish  to  be  obliged  to  pay  anything  and  prefer  the  present  mode,  as  tney 
can  suit  their  charity  to  their  convenience ; besides,3 the  giving  away  of  some  food  every  y 
seems  of  less  consequence  than  a sum  of  money,  though  less  in  value.  Persons 
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Persons  give  charity  for  God’s  sake,  and  expect  to  be  rewarded  according  to  the  extent 
of  their  charity,  it  being  of  little  or  no  consideration  with  them  whether  welf  or  ill  applied 
if  the  person  receiving  appears  to  be  in  distress,  and  the  intention  of  the  giver  be  charity’ 
In  a neighbouring  village,  when  beggars  were  excluded  during  the  raging°  of  the  cholera 
the  people  were  anxious  for  their  admission,  saying,  “ they  got  no  prayers  for  their  souls 
then.”  The  fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse  may  sometimes  cause  persons  to  give  charity,  but  not 
often ; occasionally,  however,  alms  are  bestowed  to  get  rid  of  importunity,  but  this  is  scarcely 
considered  charity.  3 

Diseases  are  spread  by  itinerant  beggars  to  some  extent,  but  not  very  materially.  The 
habits  of  this  class  of  beggars  are  not  in  general  veiy  bad,  and  their  stay  in  one  house  so 
short  that  they  cannot  do  much  harm.  They  certainly  tell  stories,  but  seldom  of  that  nature 
that  would  cause  discontent. 

Persons  who  have  for  any  considerable  time  followed  a vagrant  life  very  seldom  come 
back  to  industry,  but  of  course  terminate  in  becoming  a separate  class  of  the  community. 

Vagrancy  lias  never  been  visited  with  any  punishment  in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  the 
feelings  of  all  persons  are  in  opposition  to  any  harsh  measures  on  the  subject ; neither  would 
it  be  possible  to  enforce  any  rigorous  laws  unless  a great  increase  were  made  to  the  civil 
power ; besides,  the  magistrates  would  be  unwilling  to  enforce  them.  This  repugnance  it 
is  very  probable  would  abate  considerably,  if  a provision  were  made  which  va°rants  mio-ht 
betake  themselves  to.  0 0 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  nearer  than  Dublin,  and  if  there  were,  there  would  be  the 
greatest  reluctance  to  enter  it.  The  poor  would  prefer  any  sufferings  to  a restriction  on  their 
liberty. 


Persons  xcho  attended  the  Examination. 

William  Conlon.—  Rev.  T.  Caulfield,  rector — Michael  Finney,  beggar.— Pat.  Geraghty. 
—Rev.  J.  Kearney,  f.  f.— Peggy  Kiernon,  beggar,  with  three  children,  her  husband  begging 

with  three  more  in  another  part  of  the  country — Mr.  Charles  Lennon,  farmer. Mr.  Philip 

Lemon,  farmer.— John  Miars,  labourer. — John  Monreal,  miller. — Thomas  Stubbs,  esq.  j.  p. 
of  Cork,  residing  here. 


John  Miars,  labourer,  states,  that  there  are  about  30  resident  beggars,  and  three  or  four 
strangers  to  every  one  of  the  residents  ; however,  there  are  not  so  many  at  present  as  used  to 
be,  because  potatoes  are  now  so  cheap  it  is  not  worth  their  while.  Rev.  J.  Kearney,  parish 
priest,  says,  “ I think  there  are  less  now ; I find  always  when  potatoes  are  from  1 d.  to  1 i d. 
per  stone,  there  is  scarcely  a strange  beggar  to  be  seen.”  Before  the  cholera,  there  were 
many  more  vagrants  than  are  now  seen ; the  reason  is,  they  are  not  since  so  much  encou- 
raged, particularly  in  giving  lodgings. 

The  time  of  year  at  which  vagrancy  prevails  most  is  in  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
before  the  new  potatoes  come  in,  and  when  the  winter’s  stock  is  nearly  exhausted.  Beggars 
relieved  in  this  parish  are  mostly  strangers  who  come  from  a distance.  Michael  Finney, 
beggar,  says,  “ I go  every  year  to  my  own  part  of  the  country,  but  I never  beg  there— I 
would  be  ashamed.” 


Mr.  Philip  Lennon,  farmer,  says,  “the  strange  beggars  are  generally  women  and 
children  ; many  of  them  have  their  husbands  with  them,  who  bring  their  spades  and  would 
work  if  employed,  but  we  have  enough  of  our  own  people  to  do  our  business.” 

Persons  earning  their  own  subsistence  during  the  week  are  never  seen  to  beg  on  Sunday, 
nor  are  the  regular  beggars  so  numerous  on  that  day.” 

The  farmers  say,  “ we  do  not  know  of  any  of  the  wives  of  cottier  tenants  in  this  parish 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  begging ; if  they  do  Deg,  they  certainly  do  not  beg  at  home,  and  we 
do  not  miss  many  of  our  own  people ; but  I dare  say  many  who  pretend  they  are  going  to 
visit  their  friends,  leave  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  begging : they  return  again,  and  we 
know  nothing  about  it.” 

In  general,  the  cottier  tenants,  when  obliged  to  beg,  go  into  some  distant  part  of  the 
c?«“try t0  seek  alms.  Mr.  Charles  Lennon,  farmer,  says,  “ I know  a man  with  five  or  six 
children  who  had  but  7 d.  per  day,  and  that  only  occasionally,  who  sent  Iris  wife  and  children 
t0  J?eg  for  a time,  and  he  supported  himself  by  labour ; they  never  went  since.” 

the  small  farmers  often  give  up  their  land  to  their  children,  reserving  a small  proportion 
or  themselves,  but  never  for  the  purpose  of  begging.  Those  labourers  who  go  to  England 
to  seek  for  employment  mostly  pay  their  way,  and  bring  provisions  from  home,  because  as 
e\  travel  in  numbers,  they  could  not  expect  to  get  much  by  begging.  They  are  generally 
rom  tlie  country  parts,  mostly  from  Longford  and  Connaught. 

t is  thought  that  the  children  of  vagrants  do  not  grow  up  to  maturity  in  a state  of  men- 
icancy,  and  that  those  persons  who  become  vagrants  are  driven  to  it  by  necessity ; the  parish 
priest  says,  “ I know  an  instance  of  a labourer,  who,  with  his  family,  lived  six  or  seven  days 
on  one  meal  a day.  He  had  a small  patch  of  barley,  and  had  calculated  his  means  until  the 
npening  of  this ; but  a bad  season  kept  it  back,  so  that  his  wife  and  children,  after  suffering 
e extremest  want,  were  obliged  to  beg  until  he  had  prepared  the  barley  for  them.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Kearney  also  gives  an  instance  of  a man  who  offered  to  sell  him  a field  of 
growma  wheat,  in  order  to  buy  some  provisions  for  his  family. 

Single  persons  do  not  get  much,  but  a single  woman  it  is  supposed  might  get  two  stone 
«n  an  average  one  day  with  another.  All  concur  in  stating  that  a single  man  would  get 
little,  unless  infirm,  and  then  he  could  not  walk  far. 

4 e 2 Peggy 
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Peggy  Kieman,  a beggar-woman  with  three  children,  says,  “ an  able-bodied  beo-o-ar 
could  run  through  the  country,  would  have  a good  deal  provisions  to  sell.”  0=1  ’ 

William  Canlon  says,  “ I have  seen  50  instances  of  beggars,  who  have  slept  iu  my  hous 
having  provisions  which  they  had  collected  during  the  day,  and  which  would  be  much  mor’ 
than  each  individual  could  consume.”  There  is  usually  an  increase  of  alms  according  to 
the  number  of  the  family  of  the  applicants. 

Peggy  Kieman,  beggar-woman,  says,  “ the  quantity  of  food  given  is  usually  increased 
according  to  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  group,  as  far  as  five  or  six,  but  any  sinole  person 
could  not  support  more  by  begging.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Kearney,  parish  priest,  says,  “ sometimes  members  of  the  same  family  will 
apply  during  the  day  to  the  same  person,  and  with  success  ;”  and  also  states,  that  “ bodies 
of  tinkers  go  through  the  country  often  with  two  wives  each,  and  a number  of  children  who 
beg  in  small  parties.” 

The  infirm  beggar  will  obtain  a great  deal  more  at  a single  house  than  the  able-bodied 
but  he  cannot  call  at  so  many.  Also  those  who  have  young  children  will  o-et  more,  but  are 
not  able  to  travel  more  than  two  or  three  miles  each  day. 

Peggy  Kieman,  a beggar-woman,  says,  “ I get  plenty  to  eat  for  myself  and  the  children 
of  potatoes,  but  am  sometimes  at  a loss  for  milk  for  this  infant.  We  walk  about  two  miles 
each  day.”  With  regard  to  the  use  made  of  their  surplus  collections  by  begcrars,  Michael 
Penney,  a well-dressed  beggar,  says,  “ I buy  tobacco  and  clothes and  P.  Kieman  said 
“ I never  had  any  thing  to  spare.” 

Rev.  T.  Caulfield,  rector,  says,  “ beggars  in  general  have  no  objection  to  exchange  their 
surplus  collections  of  food  for  clothes,  as  being  well  clad  would  be  no  obstacle  to  their 
obtaining  relief.” 

Rev.  J.  Kearney,  parish  priest,  says,  “ beggars  sell  their  surplus  collections  sometimes  to 
procure  spirits,  but  in  general  tobacco,  shoes,  and  linen  ; and  I think  they  cannot  have  more 
money  than  covers  their  expenses.” 

Patrick  Geraghty,  farmer,  says,  “ I would  relieve  a man  with  good  clothes  sooner  than 
any  other,  because  I am  sure  that  what  I give  such  a person  will  not  be  squandered,  for  if  he 
was  a bad  man  or  a drunkard,  he  would  first  sell  his  clothes’’ 

Able-bodied  men  always  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are  in  search  of  work,  but  cannot 
find  any.  The  women  say  that  their  husbands  are  sick,  dead,  or  unable  to  support  them  by 
their  earnings. 

Peggy  Kieman,  a poor  beggar,  says,  “ my  husband  is  in  the  next  parish,  with  four  of  our 
children,  begging.  We  had  some  land,  but  was  dispossessed  when  the  lease  was  out;  after- 
wards my  husband  worked  as  a labourer,  but  got  sick  through  cold,  and  hardship,  and  want 
of  covering  at  night ; he  is  now  unable  to  work,  and  if  able,  could  not  support  seven  children 
on  his  earnings.” 

Rev.  J.  Kearney,  parish  priest,  says,  “ some  of  the  women  have  patched  cloaks  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  sympathy,  and  are  unwilling  to  appear  well  clothed.” 

P.  Geraghty,  fanner,  says,  “ women  often  say  their  husbands  are  gone  to  America.  A 
woman  told  me  so  a few  days  ago  : she  had  three  children ; and  I knew  a woman  who  begs 
in  rags,  and  who  has  a good  new  cloak  which  she  wears  on  Sundays.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Kearney  thinks  that  the  strange  beggars  could  not  dress  much  better  than  they 
do,  but  that  some  of  the  residents  could.  He  also  says,  “ I saw  a woman  with  a most  dis- 
gusting sore  on  her  face,  which  seemed  all  distorted ; she  was  examined,  and  it  was  discovered 
that  the  appearance  was  produced  by  squeezing  a ribbon  very  tight  across  her  face.” 

Patrick  Lennon,  farmer,  says,  “ 1 knew  a strong  young  woman  who  used  to  lead  a blind 
man  about ; when  the  blind  man  died  she  continued  to  beg.” 

It  is  suspected  that  beggars  sometimes  prevent  sores  from  healing,  in  order  that  by 
exposing  them  they  may  excite  pity. 

Rev.  J.  Kearney,  parish  priest,  thinks  that  rags  are  no  recommendation  to  beggars,  as 
people  suspect  either  that  the  beggar  is  a drunkard,  or  has  money  hoarded  up. 

The  habits  of  vagrants  are  not  thought  to  be  dissolute.  It  is  necessary  that  they  should 
pretend  at  least  to  religious  feelings,  or  the  people  would  not  tolerate  them.  Pat  Geraghty 
says,  I never  saw  a beggar  drunk  : very  often  seven  or  eight  of  them  sleep  at  my  house.” 
u T^ie^t5  ^ut  rarely  known  to  be  committed  by  vagrants.  Philip  Lennon,  farmer,  says, 
1 knew  of  one  man  who  went  up  stairs  for  some  potatoes  for  a beggar-woman,  who  in  the 
mean  time  robbed  him  of  some  clothes;  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  incapable  of  any  vio- 
lence, as  able-bodied  men  are  seldom  amongst  them.” 

Patrick  Geraghty,  farmer,  says,  “ an  infirm  man  to  whom  I had  been  very  kind,  and  whose 
Dea  1 used  to  make,  stole  my  stockings.” 

The  farmers  say  that  beggars  are  generally  very  much  attached  to  their  children,  and  are 
constantly  known  to  divide  a small  charity  among  them,  without  eating  any  themselves. 

Rev.  J.  Kearney  says,  “ I have  known  beggars  pinch  their  children  to  make  them  cry,  m 
order  to  excite  attention  when  the  door  of  a house  was  closed ; but'  they  are  fond  of  them  m 
general. 

Philip  Lennon,  farmer,  says,  “ I have  often  heard  of  women  borrowing  children  to  beg  in 
order  to  excite  sympathy,  but  I never  knew  an  instance.”  , , 

Kev.  J . Kearney  says,  « I do  not  think  there  is  one  woman  in  a thousand  who  would  lend 
her  children  for  such  a purpose.” 

Rev.  J.  Kearney  says,  " In  general  vagrants  have  large  families,  hut  a majority  of  them 
were  not  vagrants  when  they  married.  I did  not  meet  an  instance  of  a beggar’s  marriage 
these  seven  years.”  _ ' 
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“ In  most  cases  it  is  the  number  of  the  family  that  compels  them  to  beg,  and  enables  them 
when  mendicants  to  get  the  more.  I’m  certain  that  many  of  them  die  of  bad  food  and  want 
of  covering ; most  of  their  complaints  are  on  the  lungs.” 

Thomas  Stubbs,  esq.  j.  p.  says,  “ in  this  parish  labour  is  in  demand,  and  an  able-bodied 
man  could  procure  five  times  as  much  by  labour  as  by  begging.” 

Michael  Fenney,  a beggar,  says,  “ I could  procure  more  and  better  by  begging  than  by 
working.  I work  every  year  at  the  potato-digging  season,  and  earn  18  s.  to  buy  clothes.  I 
am  afraid  I will  not  be  able  to  do  so  this  year.” 

J.  Monreal,  miller,  and  John  Miars,  labourer,  say,  “that  certainly  private  charity  increases 
vagrancy,  but  they  do  not  think  that  vagrants  prefer  their  wandering  and  unsettled  life  to 
that  of  the  labourer;  and  there  was  a case  in  point  tried  lately  in  this  house  (the  Sessions 
Court).  A short  time  since,  a man  with  his  wife  and  a number  of  children  came  to  a fanner’s 
door,  and  made  an  offer  to  work  for  him  for  his  own  support  alone ; it  was  accepted,  and  the 
family  went  to  beg  through  the  country.  When  the  hurried  season  came,  the  farmer  agreed 
to  pay  him  some  wages  beside,  but,  when  the  work  was  over,  refused.  The  beggar 'sum- 
moned him,  and  the  bench  of  magistrates  obliged  the  farmer  to  pay  him  for  every  day  he 
had  worked  for  him.” 

In  general  alms  are  given  to  beggars  without  any  questions  being  asked,  and  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  mendicant’s  character. 

Beggars  sometimes  get  lodgings  and  clothes.  Michael  Fenney,  beggar,  says,  “ I °-et 
lodgings  in  the  honour  of  God,  and  am  seldom  refused.  When  I have  time'to  look  for  it,  I ?et 
it  for  nothing,  and  never  pay  except  when  I come  into  a town,  tired  after  a Ions  journey,  and 
must  go  to  a lodging  house.” 

Peggy  Kieman,  beggar,  says,  “ I seldom  get  any  thing  but  potatoes,  or  a little  meal : at 
some  seasons  milk.” 


Beggars  do  not  always  prefer  relief  in  the  shape  of  money,  as  in  some  districts  it  is  not  easy 
to  exchange  it  for  food. 

Peggy  Kiernan,  beggar-woman,  says,  “ I am  often  in  want  of  money  to  get  soap  to  wash 
.the  cniidren’s  clothes,  and  very  seldom  get  any.” 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  daily  giving  to  beggars. 

Philip  Lennon,  farmer,  says,  “ sometimes  when  a farmer’s  wife  has  given  a great  deal 
in  the  day,  she  determines  to  give  no  more ; but  if  a woman  and  four  or  five  children  come 
in,  she  is  certain  to  break  through  her  resolution.”  There  is  no  fixed  quantity ; generally 
almost  a plateful  of  potatoes  is  given  to  each  beggar. 

J.  Miars,  labourer,  says,  “ some  of  the  strong  farmers  give  as  much  away,  at  some  seasons, 
in  alms,  as  would  keep  an  additional  labourer,  but  there  are  not  more  than  ten  of  this  class  in 
the  parish.” 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  mostly  on  the  farmers.  Michael  Fenney,  beggar,  says,  “I  am 
mostly  relieved  by  the  farmers  and  the  poor ; the  labourers  give  much  more  than  any,  con- 
sidering their  means.” 

It  is  thought  that,  from  the  impossibility  of  the  giver  being  able  to  know  the  beggar’s 
previous  collections  during  the  day,  he  will  often  get  more  food  than  he  can  consume. 

Peggy  Kieman  says,  “ with  my  children  I could  not  save  any  thing  out  of  what  I get.” 

A farmer  holding  ten  acres  is  not  supposed  to  be  able  to  give  much  in  charity  to  the 
beggars. 

Philip  Lennon,  farmer,  thinks  “ the  shopkeepers  and  farmers  would  not  like  to  pay  any 
thing  in  the  shape  of  a tax  towards  relieving  the  poor.  We  could  not  afford  to  pay  any 
thing ; we  do  not  mind  it  as  it  is  at  present,  but  in  money  it  would  be  heavy.” 

He  further  says,  “ alms  are  given  to  beggars  through  a dread  that  the  person  is  suffering 
from  privation,  and  also  in  the  honour  of  God ; but  if  the  givers  did  not  think  the  beggar 
is  m want,  they  would  take  very  little  notice  of  him.” 

Charity  is  never  given  through  a dread  of  violence  to  the  donor’s  property,  sometimes 
except  to  the  strolling  tinkers. 

With  regard  to  the  spreading  of  diseases  by  beggars,  J.  Miars,  labourer,  said,  “ about  two 
-years  ago  we  heard  a good  deal  of  the  beggars  having  spread  diseases  through  the  country, 
and  did  not  give  them  any  lodging.” 

“ They  are  never  the  means  of  causing  discontent  by  fabricating  stories  ; they  merely 
bring  the  news,  but  nothing  else.  In  general,  they  are  very  well  conducted.  Some  vagabond 
tinkers  get  into  our  houses  sometimes  to  lodge,  but  no  one  admits  them  willingly.  A 
woman  begged  for  lodgings  from  me  some  time  since ; I put  her  in  the  bam,  and  shortly 
after  found  20  tinkers  in  it.” 

fcome  persons  after  pursuing  a vagrant  life  for  a long  time,  return  again  to  industry,  but 
such  are  not  the  confirmed  beggars.  Many  families  beg  at  certain  seasons,  and  return  to 
*a  pi!r  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

hilip  Lennon,  farmer,  says,  “ I am  sure  that  when  first  they  begin  to  beg  all  would  pre- 
er  to  work,  but  the  habit  grows  upon  them  ; still,  if  able-bodied,  they  are  so  much  taunted 
J?, tlleir  state,  that  very  few  could  wish  to  continue.” 
ley  scarcely  ever  beg  here,  except  when  starvation  is  the  alternative, 
he  feelings  of  alms-givers  generally,  would  be  opposed  to  the  use  of  any  rigorous  mea- 
ak^5 fla=p'nst  beggars ; the  farmers  said,  “ every  one  would  side  with  the  beggars there  is 
kind  of  pleasure  in  relieving  them,  that  besides  the  expectation  of  future  reward  more 
than  makes  up  for  the  burden. 

he  repugnance  to  severe  laws  being  put  in  operation  against  vagrants,  would  soon  be 
emoved  on  the  part  of  the  people,  if  they  had  to  pay  themselves  for  a provision  for  the 
P°or,  and  their  heart  would  soon  become  hardened  to  it. 
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Philip  Lennon  said,  “ there  is  no  house  of  industry  here ; I think  after  two  or  three 


in  the  scarce  season  of  the  year,  a great  number  would  be  glad  to  have  such  a place  T m°nt^ 
J.emster.  Michael  Fenney,  beggar,  says,  “ I would  be  very  proud  to  have  such  a place  tn  W f° t0-' 

County  Westmeath.  to  Spenci  ap  my  life  in  it;  I am  tired  of  wandering,  and  am  growing  weak  and  old^’  ’ ^ 
“ If  my  son  had  Is.  per  day  constant,  he  would  keep  me,  and  I would  rather  ■ 
him  than  be  shut  up : he  could  support  a wife  and  some  children  on  it.”  S 


Examinations  taken  by 
Tliomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 


:r  stay  with 


Dthin. 
Bar.  Dehin. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Castletown  Rev.  Joseph  Fitegerald,  f.p. — Laurence  Lloyd  Henry,  esq.  j.p.— Mr.  Michael  Hope  farme 

dflmn  — Rev.  Robert  A.  Martin,  protestant  curate — Mr.  James  Seery,  farmer Robert  Morg  ' 

Tighe,  esq.,  j.  p. — The  Marquis  of  Westmeath,  lord-lieutenant  of  the  county.  1S 

The  number  of  vagrants  is  very  great,  about  400,  the  greater  number  of  whom  hover 
are  not  settled  in  the  parish,  but  wandering  mendicants.  Mr.  Hope  thinks  there  are  30  a"’ 
plicants  for  relief  at  his  house  each  day  during  the  year ; the  number  of  mendicants 
increased  ; this  some  of  the  witnesses  attribute  to  want  of  employment  and  reduction  f 
wages,  which  Mr.  Henry  thinks  it  is  owing  only  to  the  increase  of  population.  Vagrancy! 
most  common  during  the  summer,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  provision,  and  the  influx  of  thp 
women  and  children  of  the  Connaught  labourers,  who  are  left  to  beg  while  the  husbands  are 
in  England  ; the  vagrants  are  principally  strangers,  and  principally  women  and  children 
with  a few  old  men.  They  go  about  in  families,  and  beg  in  order  to  save  the  earning  of 
the  husband  to  pay  the  rent  of  the  ground  which  is  to  support  them  in  winter;  the  husband 
when  seeking  employment,  will  sometimes  sit  under  a hedge  sending  .his  family  to  beg  for 
him.  All  the  witnesses  except  Mr.  Hope  agreed,  that  these  mendicants  were  either  women 
with  families,  or  infirm  and  aged,  and  stated  that  the  strangers  were  generally  able-bodied 
persons  earning  their  subsistence  by  labour  during  the  week ; very  seldom  beg  on  Sundays 
at  least,  if  they  are  residents  in  the  parish  ; the  wives  and  children  of  cottier  tenants  arid 
employed  labourers,  when  resident,  are  not  found  begging,  nor  do  these  tenants  after  hay- 
ing planted  their  potatoes  wander  about  seeking  alms.  Tradesmen,  according  to  Mr.  Tighe 
very  seldom  beg ; according  to  Lord  W.  feel  less  shame  in  doing  so,  the  cottier  beino-  in  bis 
opinion  more  reluctant  to  beg  in  Leinster.  Mr.  T.  said,  that  servants  when  disabled  or  out 
of  employment,  generally  begged  ; three  of  the  witnesses  believed,  that  cottiers  frequently 
went  into  parts  of  the  country  where  they  were  not  known  to  beg ; Lord  W.  and  Mr.  Henry 
thought  they  did  so  to  labour,  but  not  to  beg  ; those  who  go  to  England  for  work,  generally 
take  their  own  bread,  and  do  not  beg  their  way. 

The  vagrants  are  generally  from  country  districts,  and  principally  from  Connaught. 

Very  few  are  the  children  of  beggars ; their  children  when  they  grow  up  generally  obtain 
employment  in  the  service  of  farmers ; the  proportion  of  those  who  have  formerly  earned 
their  own  subsistence  is  great ; they  are  in  general  reduced  to  beggary  from  the  death,  or 
want  of  employment  of  the  father,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Hope,  from  the  objection  enter- 
tained by  landlords  against  selling  a small  portion  of  ground  as  a potato  garden.  Lord  W. 
believed  the  failure  of  Lord  French’s  Roman  Catholic  Bank  (to  which  in  preference  to  the 
Bank  of  Ireland  the  inhabitants  of  Connaught  were  much  attached)  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  extensive  rum ; the  facility  of  obtaining  relief  does  not  act  as  a motion  originally,  but 
frequently  induces  them  to  continue  beggars. 

m1  ^e-k°died  beggar  can  obtain  from  two  to  three  stone  of  potatoes  daily,  and,  according: 
to  Mr.  Seery,  three  pounds  and  a half  of  meal ; a woman  and  four  or  five  children  can  procure, 
a^.lSOlllereaSOnS,  ^our  stone  of  potatoes;  Mr.  Hope  placed  the  average  at  one  stone  daily; 
able-bodied  persons,  especially  if  women  with  children,  can  procure  more  food'  than  they  can 
consume.  Vagrants  at  Mullingar  are  very  importunate  in  their  attacks  upon  coach  passen- 
gers  , very  little  is  given  on  Sunday  to  mendicants  at  the  doors  or  avenues  of  places  of  wor- 
-P  ’ “ ^family  of  beggars  applied,  the  quantity  given  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to 
eir  numbers ; different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently,  and  with  success,  apply 
01  ie  le  to  the  same  persons.  The  quantity  given  to  an  infirm  person  at  each  house  will 
e J^f^tor  than  to  an  able-bodied  one.  The  latter,  if  men,  seldom  apply,  having  their  wives 
and  children  to  beg  for  them,  but  some  (whose  trade  it  is)  do,  and  travel  in  a circuit  of  about 
J-  miles,  taking  nothing  but  meal,  which  thev  sell.  These  trading  beggars  will,  as  the 
fanners  express  it,  “ fling  the  potatoes  in  your  face”  if  offered  to  them,  and  will  not  “load’ 
toemselves  with  any  thing  but  meal ; they  can  get  anywhere  enough  of  potatoes  to  eat,  and 
will  take  with  them  meal  only,  “ which  will  tdf  well,  and  be  no  great  burden.”  This  class 
can  obtain  more  than  those  with  children,  being  able  to  travel  further  daily,  but  children  are 
in  general  very  useful  to  excite  sympathy. 

eggars  having  obtained  more  food  than  is  requisite  for  their  consumption  sell  it,  and 
purchase  spirits,  tobacco,  and  sometimes  tea.  Rev.  J.  F.  stated,  that  a woman  might  in 
some  seasons  save  in  this  way  from  3 d.  to  5 d.  daily,  Mr.  Hope  thought  the  above  re- 
marks did  not  apply  to  the  families  of  Connaught  labourers,  and  that  those  to  whom  they 
did  apply  were  not  numerous.  A few  may  possibly  think  it  prudent  to  dissipate  their  earn- 
ings lest  the  possession  of  articles  of  utility  or  comfort  would  lessen  the  power  of  excitinsr 
compassion,  but  it  is  very  rare  indeed  that  such  articles  can  he  obtained.  The  habits  of 
itinerant  beggars  are  by  no  means  thrifty,  but  Mr.  Hope  thought  they  did  save  in  summer 
ior  then-  support  in  winter.  Lord  W.  did  not  think  that  they  usually  begged  under  the  plea 
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of  havin'*  been  in  search  of  work,  and  unsuccessful.  Mr.  Henry  and  Mr.  Hope  thought  it  Vagrancy-. 

was  their  usual  plea,  and  that  all  able-bodied  men  would  willingly  work  if  they  could  obtain  

employment.  Strangers  frequently  offer  to  work  for  their  food  without  hire ; women  beg  under  Leinster. 
the  plea  that  their  husbands  are  in  England  or  at  a distance  working  ; confirmed  beggars,  as-  County  Westmeath. 

suiiie  sometimes  rags,  dirt,  &c.  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy,  but  this  classes  bv  no  „ 

means  numerous,  and  is  found  principally  in  towns  and  at  fairs.  The  state  of  mind  created  by 

by  such  practices  is  incompatible  with  morality,  especially  among  women.  The  exhibition  James  O'Flyun,  Esq. 

of  maimed  and  diseased  persons  in  the  high-ways  (which  is  very  common  in  the  streets  and  

roads  approaching  great  towns,  especially  m Mullingar,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  Ireland)  is  ^ar*  Castletown 
frequently  the  cause  of  injury  to  women  enceinte ; such  objects  are  very  common  at  fairs  ; Deloin. 
children  afflicted  in  the  above-mentioned  manner  are  taken  about  in'  the  wet  and  cold,  Bar.  Delvin. 
without  sufficient  clothing,  in  order  to  excite  greater  sympathy.  

The  habits  of  vagrants  are  stated  by  Lord  W.  anrl  Mr.  Fitzgerald  to  be  generally  disso- 
lute. Mr.  Hope  and  Mr.  Henry  thought  not,  unless  in  the  cases  of  confirmed  beggars;  they 
sometimes  meet  in  the  evening  to  drink  and  smoke  in  towns  and  villages,  but  are  not  com- 
monly concerned  in  outrages  upon  person  or  property,  with  the  exception  of  bad  characters 
who  frequent  fairs,  and  are  found  only  in  towns.  The  extent  of  thefts  and  robberies  com- 
mitted by  vagrants  is  great.  Lord  W.  once  apprehended  a vagrant  with  six  wet  shirts  upon 
him,  stolen  on  the  road  from  Kells,  10  miles  from  the  parish;  confirmed  vagrants  would  be 
unwilling;  to  emigrate,  and  do  not  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  Be°-°-ars 
are  not  often  known  to  share  their  earnings  with  the  more  destitute ; single  beggars  frequently 
hoard  them  ; beggars  frequently  borrow  children  to  excite  sympathy. 

They  have  in  general  four  or  five  children ; the  proportion  ol  illegitimate  children  is 
greater  than  among  the  labouring  classes.  Mr.  Henry  thought  beggars  did  not  marry 
earlier  than  other  classes.  Mr.  Fitzgerald  had  himself  married  two  persons  who  had  been 
living  together  for  20  years  as  man  and  wife.  Mr.  Hope  thought  the  mothers  were  mostly 
young.  Lord  W.  mentioned  that  many  married  first  without  prospect  of  an  honest  sub- 
sistence, and  then  begged. 

An  able-bodied  man  can  scarcely  obtain  anything  himself  by  begging,  but  by  sending 
his  family  to  beg  for  him,  can  support  himself  as  well  as  by  working. 

No  inquiries  are  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  beggar ; the  prevalence  of  private  cha- 
rity tends  to  increase  the  number  of  mendicants ; vagrants  are  not  usually  persons  who 
prefer  that  mode  of  life,  but  having  once  adopted  it,  usually  adhere  to  it  when  the  motives 
for  emigration  from  Connaught  periodically  occur.  They  do  not  prefer  it  to  remaining 
labourers,  nor  do  they  ever  refuse  work  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country. 

No  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain  what  the  vagrant  has  already  received ; alms  are 
given  to  those  of  whose  character  the  giver  is  wholly  ignorant. 

A night’s  lodging  is  frequently  given.  Mr.  Hope’s  account  of  this  is,  that  the  cottiers 
do  so  in  order  to  have  as  manure  the  straw  which  the  beggar  lies  on ; clothing  is  sometimes 
given  in  winter,  but  the  relief  usually  consists  of  potatoes,  meal,  and  sometimes  milk ; the 
fanners  prefer  giving  food ; beggars  would  generally  prefer  money. 

The  only  limit  to  the  quantity  of  relief  given  is  necessity ; there  is  no  fixed  quantity.  All 
but  Lord  W.  stated,  that  but  few  mendicants  were  supported  by  the  gentry  as  pensioners ; 
his  lordship  said  many  were  so ; both  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  but  especially  the  latter,  give 
away  as  much  in  alms  as  would  enable  them  to  support  an  additional  workman  or  labourer; 
sometimes,  as  in  the  months  of  June  and  July,  enough  to  support  two.  In  country  towns  and 
villages,  the  shopkeepers  frequently  give  weekly  allowances  to  resident  beggars ; it  is  not 
customary  for  the  farmers  to  plant  small  portions  of  ground,  the  crops  of  which  are  to  be 
distributed  among  mendicants. 

The  relief  of  the  mendicants  falls  almost  completely  on  the  occupiers  and  farmers,  who, 
together  with  shopkeepers,  are  more  exposed  to  annoyance  from  them ; all  the  witnesses,  ex- 
cept Mr.  Hope,  thought  that  the  poorer  classes  gave  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  rich. 

He  believed  that  the  labourers  possessed  of  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  ground  seldom  gave 
any  thing  but  lodging,  for  which  they  obtained  a portion  of  the  beggar’s  earnings ; the  other 
witnesses  believed  that  this  class  of  labourers  very  frequently  gave  without  any  such  return, 
and  that  even  those  who  possessed  merely  cabins  or  were  day  labourers,  relieved  the  beggar. 

In  fact,  said  the  Rev.  Robert  Martin,  the  system  of  charity  is  so  general,  that  persons  who 
have  but  one  potato  are  willing  to  share  it  with  the  more  destitute. 

From  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  how  much  beggars  have  already  received,  more  is 
frequently  given  to  some  than  they  require,  such  uncertainty  leads  to  the  waste  of  the  provi- 
sions, especially  in  the  cases  of  single  beggars. 

A farmer  holding  10  acres  of  land  would  give,  any  one  day  with  another,  half  a stone  of 
potatoes;  they  often  give  more  than  they  can  afford.  The  feeling  of  charity  generally  preva- 
lent has  not  probably  ever  led  to  the  pauperising  of  a labourer,  who  might  have  continued 
independent  and  comfortable.  The  intelligent  portion  of  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would 
prefer  giving  a regular  sum  annually,  to  sustaining  the  present  annoyance  from  beggars,  and 
the  risk  to  their  property,  especially  if  such  a tax  were  proportional  to  their  means. 

Kehef  is  given  to  vagrants  generally  from  the  fear  that  they  are  suffering  privation  ; 
very  seldom  because  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion  of  the  district,  and  in  towns  sometimes  is 
ex  sorted  by  importunity.  Superstition  and  beggars’  px-ayers  influence  many  to  give,  but  if  the 
eggar,  when  in  want,  could  apply  with  a certainty  of  relief  to  any  institution,'  such  as  a 
ouse  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution,  the  donor  would  certainly  not  feel  it  a duty  to 
give , relief  is  very  seldom  or  never  given  to  able-bodied  persons  from  fear  of  violence  to 
person  or  property ; it  is  very  seldom  yielded  to  the  supposed  civil  influence  of  a beggar’s 
curse.  Mr.  Hope  stated  that  a beggar  who  cursed  would  get  nothing. 
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Diseases  are  often  spread  through  the  country  by  the  system  of  living  a , , . 
vagrants.  The  morals  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  are  very  often  mi  r d v!*0 
custom,  and  vagrants  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  circulating  °-ossip  fabricatin  r *^e'r 
stitious  absurdities.  ° ° ’ °ns’ anc*  super- 

Those  who  have  followed  a vagrant  life  very  seldom  return  to  industry  (nor  in 
do  their  children),  they  ultimately  become  a separate  class  of  the  community  man^  Case5 
No  punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  this  district.  The  general  f r 
strongly  opposed  to  the  execution  of  rigorous  laws  against  it,  while  there  is  a poss'hTt 
person  perishing  from  want  of  food.  If  a provision  were  made  that  precluded  the  cl'°' 


starvation,  this  repugnance  would  certainly  be  removed  ; but  while  it  exists  such  j ance.(lf 
not  possibly  be  efficacious;  outrages,  according  to  Mr.  Fitzgerald  and  Mr  Hon  aVVSCOU.^ 
many  instances  from  actual  destitution,  especially  where  persons  are  ^ ® 

holdings.  Lord  W.  attributed  them  rarely  to  destitution,  generally  to  poS  ” 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  nearer  than  Duhlin 
county  bridewell,  at  Mullingar  (10  miles  off)  be  esteemed  so  ; but  vao-rants  merely  c ^ 
are  not  sent  there.  ° J SUCd 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Castlepollard. 
Bar.  Demifore. 


Rev.  John  Burke,  p.  p — Rev.  Adolphus  Drought,  protestant  curate William  Fagav 

farmer.— Mr.  Simon  Fagan,  farmer.— Thomas  Halpin,  farmer.— Captain  Pakenham  j p_’ 
William  Dutton  Pollard,  esq.  j.  p. — Nicholas  Rieve,  farmer. 

The  number  of  beggars  in  this  parish  is  said  to  amount  at  some  seasons  to  300  at  least- 
and  continues  about  the  same,  neither  increasing  or  decreasing  in  any  great  decree.  ’ 
The  period  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  prevalent,  is  about  the  months  of  summer  when  the 
potatoes  are  growing;  and  from  the  end  of  December  to  March.  Women  and  children 
chiefly  make  up  this  class,  either  by  the  death  of  the  father,  or  the  want  of  employment  or 
the  lowness  of  wages,  being  sometimes  3 d.  per  day  with  food;  no  able-bodied  men  are  found 
among  the  beggars ; sometimes  the  wives  of  employed  labourers  beg,  but  it  is  mostly  in  the 
case  of  Connaught  labourers  ; in  some  cases  the  cottier  tenants  after  planting  their  potatoes 
go  begging,  out  not  in  this  parish.  Many  tradesmen,  especially  weavers,  be°\  nor  do  they 
show  more  reluctance  than  labourers  to  this  mode  of  life ; as  there  is  now  no  employment  for 
weavers  at  their  trade,  by  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade,  they  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
day  labour,  but  being  inured  to  an  in-door  sedentary  trade,  they  are  unable  to  bear  the  fatigues 
ot  ?B'ncultm'al  labour,  and  are  in  general  most  wretched. 

When  cottier  tenants  beg,  they  go  into  a different  part  of  the  country,  but  labourers  when 
on7.t'le“'  waY  to  England,  very  seldom  beg  their  way,  they  bring  some  provisions  with  them. 
Most  of  the  strange  beggars  that  come  here  are  vagrants  from  Cavan,  though  the  witnesses 
a=lee’  w‘iet^er  the  majority  are  from  the  towns  or  country. 

Ihere  are  a good  many  who  have  been  always  beggars  from  childhood,  but  the  majority  are 
reduced  persons,  who  generally  attribute  their  downfall  to  the  illness  of  the  father,  or  his 
death,  and  the  want  of  employment ; some  even  beg-  from  the  facilities  of  subsistence  that 
begging  supplies. 

The  supposed  quantity  of  meal  and  potatoes  given  from  day  to  day,  may  amount  to  three 
stone,  meal  being  seldom  given;  this  takes  place  in  a case  of  a woman  and  children  begging; 
an  able-bodied  woman  would  get  more  by  begging  than  she  could  use,  but  an  able-bodied  man 
would  get  little  or  nothing ; in  this  parish  the  sum  given  at  the  entrances  to  places  of  worship 
is  very  small.  A woman  may  support  in  idleness  her  husband  by  begging,  and  sometimes  does. 

the  earnings  of  the  beggar  increase  according  to  the  number  of  the  family,  and  it  frequently 
lappens  that  the  same  family  after  applying  together,  will  then  separate  and  apply  again 
yvi,?  success;  m applications  for  relief,  the  infirm  is  more  likely  to  be  successful  than  an  able- 
bodied  man,  but  those  with  children  are  more  successful. 

woman  who  keeps  a small  shop  in  this  neighbourhood,  lately  sold  300  stone  of  potatoes, 
wh^she  had  purchased  soiely  from  beggars.0  J 

litirr*,’  fr0m  a,n  adjoining  parish,  says,  “he  had  known  beggars  collect  such  quau- 
s o po  atoes,  as  to  be  obliged  to  borrow  a horse  and  car  to  remove  them ; he  also  knew 
a woman  to  sell  a stone  of  meal,  which  she  admitted  was  the  produce  of  one  day’s  gathering. 

■ akenham,  esq.,  says,  “ there  is  a charitable  manufactory  in  this  town,  at  which 

mendicauts  frequently  purchase  new  articles  of  clothing,  and  pay  for  them  by  instalments, 
beginning  always  with  a dispatch.”  n 

Mr.  Drought  stated,  that  he  had  been  told  by  the  children  of  beggars,  that  their  mothers 
have  collected  six  or  seven  stone  of  potatoes,  which  they  sell  for  wlnsW,  tobacco,  tea,  &c., 
yet  \ ery  seldom  are  seen  drunk  ; but  they  must  be  driven  to  some  dissipation,  inasmuch  as  it 
they  clothed  themselves  by  their  earnings  in  better  garb,  they  may  diminish  compassion; 

some  of  them  ai'e  supposed  to  save  for  bad  times 

Able-bodied  men  sometimes  put  forward  the  plea  of  fruitless  search  for  labour,  and  women 
say  it  ot  them  husbands,  and  vagrants  often  foster  rags,  dirt,  and  the  appearance  of  disease, 
.tor  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy;  they  have  been  known  even  to  have  produced  sores, 
&c  for  the  same  purpose;  certainly  the  confirmed  beggar  has  been  known  to  refuse  being 
well  clad,  and  some  dress  well  on  Sundays  when  not  begging;  often  also  they  hare  been 
detected  using  forged  recommendations,  Sec.,  and  thus  evince  a state  of  mind  incompatible 

with 
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with  morality.  They  sometimes  too,  by  their  exhibition  of  sores,  have  done  injury  to  women 
in  the  family  way,  and  it  has  been  known  of  the  cripples,  that  they  form  joint  stock  com- 
panies and  divide  the  earnings. 

The  habits  of  those  who  live  by  begging  are  frequently  dissolute,  and  the  town  beggars 
drink  and  smoke  ; they  have  not  been  known  to  be  concerned  in  any  outrages  on  person  or 
property,  nor  to  engage  in  assassinations,  but  the  number  of  thefts  committed  by  them  is 
very  great ; in  some  cases  the  beggar  would  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America  ; as  to  the 
comparative  affection  for  their  children  between  them  and  the  other  classes,  witnesses  could 
not  state,  but  they  have  heard,  though  do  not  believe,  that  beggars  borrow  children  to  bee 
with. 

Rev.  A.  Drought  thought,  that  if  a man  had  constant  work  at  the  ordinary  wa^es,  he  would 
be  better  off  than  as  a beggar,  but  that,  considering  the  chances  of  employment,  his  family 
could  support  him  better  by  begging ; that  is,  by  having  him  at  home  and  going  themselves 
to  try  for  his  support. 

Some  thought  this  extensive  charity  prejudicial  to  morality  in  this  way:  Able  men  very 
seldom  beg,  but  when  driven  from  this  exclusively,  the  falling  in  of  leases,  the  will  of  the 
landlord  to  “ dear  off  ” his  estate,  or  some  casualty,  they  then  with  spade  in  hand  go  through 
the  country  to  seek  for  work,  their  families  going  before  them  to  beg,  at  first  they  certainly 
do  work  when  they  can  get  it  to  do,  lest  when  shame  wears  off  and  they  find  the  almost 
certainty  with  which  their  families  can  support  them  by  begging,  they  become  idle  and  do 
uot  seek  for  employment. 

It  has  been  said  that  in  some  instances  beggars  hoard  money,  but  it  was  not  known  to  be 
the  case.  They  have  in  general  from  three  to  seven  children,  and  a greater  number  of  ille- 
gitimate children  than  the  other  classes. 

It  was  conceived  that  an  able-bodied  man  would  be  better  than  by  any  collection  he  could 
make  by  begging. 

No  inquiry  is  made  into  the  character  by  those  who  give  to  beggars,  and  the  practice  of 
indiscriminate  charity  seemed  to  some  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes, 
as  likely  to  increase  the  number,  but  others  did  not  agree.  They  have  not  been  known  to 
adopt  a vagrant  life  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers,  yet  after  continuing  it  for  some 
time,  they  may  perhaps  like  it  better ; certainly,  when  offered  the  ordinary  wages  they  have 
refused. 

No  endeavour  is  used  to  find  out  whether  a vagrant  has  received  much  during  the  day, 
unless  they  seem  to  have  a good  deal ; but  they  seldom  appear  to  have  much,  as  they  often 
unload  their  gatherings ; there  is  no  inquiry  either  into  character,  and  alms  would  be  as  freely 
given  to  one  unknown  as  to  one  known. 

Sometimes  a night’s  lodging  is  given  to  them,  among  the  poor,  in  return  for  their  beds,  to 
be  used  as  manure ; very  seldom  do  they  get  any  clothing,  the  chief  donation  to  them  being 
m potatoes,  sometimes  meal  and  a little  milk ; the  farmers  seldom  give  money,  food  being 
more  convenient,  though  the  beggar  would  in  some  cases  prefer  money. 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity  of  food  daily  given,  no  limit  but  convenience,  the  usual  quan- 
tity to  a beggar  is  as  much  as  can  be  taken  up  by  both  hands.  There  are  many  farmers  m 
the  parish  who  give  as  much  away  as  would  support  an  additional  labourer,  while  several 
also  are  supported  altogether  by  the  bounty  of  particular  persons ; there  are  not  any  regular 
weekly  subscriptions  for  supporting  resident  beggars. 

On  the  farmers  the  support  of  the  poor  principally  falls  ; the  labourers  with  half  an  acre 
also  give  ; even  the  mere  day  labourer,  who  has  nothing  but  his  cabin,  contributes ; in  all 
cases  the  poor  and  working  classes  giving  in  proportion  to  the  rich,  the  farmer  and  the 
shopkeeper  are  of  course  more  annoyed  than  the  rich. 

As  it  is  impossible  to  tell  what  a beggar  may  have  previously  received,  of  course  he  must 
sometimes  receive,  more  than  he  requires  ; they  prefer  getting  potatoes  that  they  may  sell 
the  overplus ; this  causes  no  waste  of  provision,  as  there  are  enough  to  eat  them. 

The  quantity  given  by  a farmer  who  has  10  acres,  is  stated  to  be  about  a stone  of  potatoes 
a day,  and.  the  value  of  what  a shopkeeper  gives  may  be  about  5 d.  a day  ; often  the  feeling 
o charity  has  in  seasons  of  distress  been  the  cause  of  great  injury  to  the  struggling  man. 
th  i,W  i ^Gr  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer  a fixed  tax  to  the  present  mode, 
e shopkeeper  might ; the  farmer  would  not,  finding  it  easier  to  give  in  the  present  way, 
money  is  so  scarce. 

he  feeling  which  almost  always  causes  relief  to  be  given  to  vagrants,  is  the  fear  that  the 
■ pp  leant  is  under  great  privation ; nor  has  the  custom  of  the  district  any  considerable 
on^e  *{•  ^aus'Do  charity ; importunity  is  rare ; when  told  there  is  nothing  to  be  had,  they  pass 
at  b re  !S,ous  filings  at  present  exist  in  some  degree  on  the  subject ; but  if  an  institution  were 
an  rth'  t0  rm leve  tae  beggar,  the  priest  said  it  would  be  looked  on  as  a sin  to  give  him 
see  a 8 ^6ai  V10^ence  not  a cause  of  giving,  nor  does  the  curse  of  the  beggar 

Th  ° ff  °reu^e^  > “ they  consider  the  curse  of  the  wicked  no  consequence.” 

^ e ^hects  of  vagrancy  are  agreed  on  by  the  witnesses  to  be,  the  spreading  of  diseases, 
e contamination  of  morals,  aud  the  mischievous  effect  of  spreading  and  inventing  stories. 

...  °®e  wh°  have  been  long  vagrants  do  not  often  return  to  industry,  but  for  the  most  part 
™a  ely  become  a separate  class  of  the  community. 
as  - ere  has  been  known  one  instance  of  a vagrant  being  transported  by  presentment  at  the 
&c  K8*  Pau‘shment  has  no  effect  in  stopping  vagrancy,  the  feelings  of  the  givers  of  food, 

'n  °PPos‘tion  to  any  rigour  towards  vagrants. 

was  h'  flV  ^r’  ®urke  thought  the  dislike  of  the  peasantry  to  prosecute  for  petty  offences, 

'j  5 0w^nS  a sympathy  for  their  poverty,  which  was  known  to  be  so  great,  no 
4 v severe 
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severe  laws  would  be  efficacious,  public  opinion  being  opposed  to  them : but  if  a prov'  ' 
was  made,  that  repugnance  would  certainly  cease.  Outrages  have  scarcely  ever  arisen  f ' '°n 
actual  destitution.  0m 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry  in  the  parish,  nor  would  the  beggar  willingly  take  refun- 
in  them.  0 


Persons  who  attended,  the  Examination. 

Rev.  James  Alexander,  rector.— Rev.  John  Curran,  i*.  p. — George  M.T. Drought,  esq.  police 
magistrate. — Matthew  Keeffe,  farmer.— David  Moore,  shopkeeper.— Peter  I’urdon,  esq 

The  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish  is  very  great.  Rev.  .1.  Curran  thought  there  was 
about  300  or  400,  who  beg  sometimes;  and  Mr.  Purdon  said  the  number  of  permanent  beg- 
gars was  about  70.  ° 

The  general  opinion  was,  that  vagrancy  was  increasing  through  the  great  want  of  employ- 
ment ; but  Matthew  Keeffe  said,  “ 1 think  the  number  of  impoverished  people  is  increasing 
but  vagrants  are  not  this  year  more  numerous  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  provisions.” 
Vagrancy  is  most  common  from  May  to  the  beginning  of  September,  because  potatoes  are 
then  scarce  and  dear  ; there  is  very  little  employment  and  numbers  of  strange  beggars  crowd 
in  from  Connaught.  The  greater  number  of  those  vagrants  are  considered  to  consist  of  per- 
sons from  the  neighbourhood,  but  Mr.  Keeffe  thought  they  were  in  general  strangers;  they 
consist  of  infirm  men  and  able-bodied  women  with  children.  The  residents  are  mostly  infirm 
single  persons ; the  strangers  go  in  families,  and  are  very  seldom  accompanied  by  the 
husbands  or  fathers,  who  are  in  general  employed  in  a distant  part  of  the  country,  or  in 
England.  The  families  of  cottier  tenants  very  seldom  beg,  and  it  is  not  a custom  here  with 
this  class  to  plant  their  potatoes  and  wander  about  in  search  of  alms.  Matthew  Keeffe 
thought,  that  the  cottier  tenants  did  beg,  and  in  order  to  do  so,  always  go  to  a place  in  which 
they  are  not  known,  but  no  instance  has  ever  been  known  here  of  an  old  man  transferrino-  his 
holding  to  his  children  for  the  purpose  of  begging. 

The  strange  beggars  are  mostly  from  Connaught,  and  the  residents  live  on  the  borders  of 
bogs,  where  they  can  have  fuel  in  plenty,  and  can  easily  get  ground  on  which  to  build  a 
cabin ; they  are  mostly  the  natives  of  country  districts. 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  vagrants  are  persons  who  have  been  compelled  to  adopt 
that  mode  of  life  through  necessity,  caused,  as  Dr.  Moore  said,  “chiefly  by  the  sub-division 
of  land,  and  the  rack-rent  system,  which  renders  the  holder  of  land  unable  to  give  employ- 
ment; veiy  few  are  the  children  of  beggars,  and  very  few  become  beggars  on  account  of  the 
facilities  of  obtaining  relief.”  Matthew  Keeffe  said,  “ there  are  some  of  that  description  who 
are  very  idle.” 

Meal  is  not  frequently  given  to  beggars,  and  of  potatoes,  most  of  the  witnesses  thought  an 
able-bodied  woman  may  collect  about  a stone  each  day.  M.  Keeffe,  farmer,  whose  house  is 
near  the  high  road  and  much  frequented  by  beggars,  said,  “two  stone  at  least.”  David 
Moore  thought  that  in  many  cases  such  a person  could  obtain  perhaps  three  stone,  but  all 
the  witnesses  concurred  in  saying,  that  in  general  they  could  get  more  food  than  was  neces- 
sary for  their  own  consumption.  David  Moore  said,  “ I am  sure  they  can,  I have  frequently 
met  beggars  with  good  bags  of  potatoes.” 

When  a family  applies,  the  quantity  of  food  given  is  increased  according  to  the  numbers, 
and  different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently  apply  in  a day  to  the  same  persons ; but 
the  Rev.  J . Curran  thought  it  by  no  means  a custom,  and  that  beggars  seldom  call  more 
than  once  a week. 

In  relieving  beggars  very  little  distinction  is  made  between  au  able-bodied  and  an 
infirm  person,  “except,”  said  the  Rev.  J.  Curran,  “that  meal  is  more  frequently  given  to 
the  latter,  as  being  more  portable.”  An  able-bodied  person  can  therefore  get  more  in  a day 
than  an  infirm  one,  being  able  to  walk  farther  and  apply  to  a greater  number  of  houses. 

When  beggars  collect  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  use,  they  exchange  or  sell 
it,  and  procure  (most  of  the  witnesses  thought)  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  bread,  and  spirits,  bu 
Rev.  J.  Curran  thought,  they  rarely  had  any  thing  to  spare,  and  that  when  they  could  pur- 
chase any  thing,  they  preferred  articles  of  clothing.  It  was  said  also,  that  some  beggars  are 
supposed  to  have  money  hoarded  up,  but  instances  are  now  very  rare. 

It  is  considered  that  deceptive  means  of  exciting  pity  are  very  rarely  used.  The  usua 
pretext  under  which  women  beg,  is,  that  their  husbands  arc  dead  or  away  at  work,  and  more 
say,  that  they  cannot  get  employment.  , 

Rags,  dirt,  &c.  are  not  fostered  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity;  sores  are  never  pro  uce 
for  that  purpose,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Curran  did  not  think  they  were  unwilling  to  be  well  ciao, 
but  all  the  rest  of  the  witnesses  thought  they  were.  D.  Moore  said,  “ I am  sure  they  ®re  _ 
Sometimes  revolting  exhibitions  of  maimed  persons  are  to  be  seen  at  fairs,  but  these  beio  0 
to  a distinct  and  not  numerous  class.  - 

The  habits  of  those  who  live  by  begging  are  supposed  to  be  frequently  dissolute,  a ‘ 
general  not.  They  are  never  engaged  in  outrage,  and  are  but  rarely  charged  wit 
Mr.  Drought  said,  “men  have  been  paid  to  commit  murder,  but  such  are  never 
persong,”  Beggars  are  as  attentive  to  their  children  as  any  class  ; and  are  sometime  ^ 
to  share  their  earnings  with  persons  more  destitute  than  themselves.  Rev-  J-  l-'ur  ' 
“ I knew  instances  of  their  having  done  so.”  It 
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It  was  thought  that  they  sometimes  hoard  up  money ; but  Rev.  J.  Curran  thought  it  was 
onlv  done  for  the  purpose  of  having  “ a decent  funeral.” 

The  number  in  family  of  the  strange  beggars  is  said  to  be  on  average  four,  but  it  is  not 
known  whether  the^r  marry  earlier  than  the  other  classes  or  not;  Rev.  J.  Curran  said  “I  Count>'west 

know  no  difference,”  and  D.  Moore  said,  “ I cannot  say  as  to  marriage,  but  I have  seen  v ■ 

many  young  women  with  children.  I remember  one  in  particular,  she  said  she  had  her  first  bj 

child  before  she  was  fourteen  years  of  age.”  James  O’Fijnn,  Esq. 

The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is  very  small  among  any  class.  

Some  of  the  witnesses  did  not  think  an  able-bodied  man  could  in  general  collect  more  by 
beggiug  than  he  could  by  labour,  but  Mr.  Purdon  thought  he  could  get  as  much.  Mathew 
Keeffe  and  D.  Moore  said;  “ they  were  sure  he  could  get  much  more  by  be°-°ino\” 

Very  little  is  known  in  general  of  the  characters  of  those  who  are  relieve!,  Sy  those  who 
give  alms  ; Rev.  J.  Curran  said,  “ they  do  not  always  inquire,  but  if  any  of  the  be°-o-ar3  are 
known  to  be  bad  characters,  they  are  driven  from  the  parish.” 

On  the  point  whether  or  not  vagrants  were  mostly  persons  who  preferred  that  mode  of  life 
to  one  of  labour,  the  witnesses  were  divided.  Some  thought  they  often  were,  and  some  said 
very  rarely,  but  as  all  admitted  that  very  few  able-bodied  men  were  to  be  found  amon°-  them 
and  that  for  women  and  children,  there  was  no  sort  of  employment,  it  may  be  concluded’ 
that  but  few  are  beggars,  otherwise  than  from  necessity.  D.  Moore  said,  “ that  beggars 
had  refused  to  take  employment  which  he  offered  them ;”  and  Rev.  J.  S.  Alexander  mentioned 
an  instance  of  the  same  kind  : the  beggar  was  a traveller,  who  asked  for  assistance  and  refused 
to  remain  and  work  ; he  said,  he  was  returning  to  his  family  in  Connaught. 

No  sort  of  caution  is  used  against  imposition ; no  attempt  is  eve?  made  to  ascertain 
what  the  beggar  may  have  already  got  during  the  day,  and  alms  are  constantly  o-iven  to 
persons  of  whom  the  giver  has  no  knowledge  whatsoever. 

It  is  very  much  the  custom  with  small  farmers  to  give  lodging  to  beo-o-ars ; articles  of 
clothing  are  also  at  times  given  them,  and  the  food  given  is  potatoes,  and  a little  meal  • 
milk  they  get  only  in  summer,  and  the  farmers  never  give  money,  as  they  cannot  afford 
it,  and  food  is  more  convenient  to  them. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  to  be  given  to  beggars  each  day ; it  depends 
entirely  on  the  number  of  those  who  apply ; nor  is  there  any  fixed  quantity  to  be  given 
to  each.  6 

Some  few  are  mainly  supported  by  the  bounty  of  certain  families. 

Some  of  the  farmers  could  maintain  an  additional  workman  on  their  alms.  D.  Moore 
thought  they  did  not  give  so  much  away,  and  Rev.  J.  Curran  said,  that  this  year  some 
farmers  could  maintain  three  upon  the  food  which  is  given  in  charity,  as  it  is  a bad  sea- 
son, and  there  are  many  beggars. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  farmers.  The  poor  and  working  classes 
give  much  more  in  proportion  to  their  means,  than  the  rich,  and  even  the  labourino-  pos- 
sessed of  but  half  an  acre,  as  David  Moore  said,  “often  give  more  than  they  can  spare.” 

A farmer,  holding  10  acres  of  land,  may  give  away,  one  day  with  another,  at  some 
seasons,  from  one  to  two  stone  of  potatoes. 

Considering  the  annoyance  which  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  subject  to  from  beggars, 
all  the  witnesses  thought,  they  would  be  glad  to  pay  a regular  sum,  and  thus  get  rid  of 
them  altogether. 

Relief  is  given  to  vagrants  through  charity,  and  because  it  is  considered  absolutely  ne- 
cessary for  their  support,  and  the  custom  is  now  so  universal,  that  no  one  thinks  of  breaking 
through  it,  but  religious  feeling  would  not  oblige  a man  to  give  to  a beggar,  whom  he  knew 
not  to  be  in  want;  if  an  institution  were  established  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  would  rea- 
dily refer  such  a person  to  it  for  relief.  Charity  is  not  given  through  fear  of  the  beggar’s 

It  is  supposed  that  diseases  are  spread  through  the  country  by  the  custom  of  giving 
odging  to  beggars,  but  the  witnesses  did  not  think  any  bad  effects  were  produced  by  ft 
on  the  morality  of  the  families  with  whom  they  lodge. 

No  punishment  is  ever  inflicted  here  for  vagrancy,  and  such  a law  would  be  most  un- 
popular, and  would  never  be  resorted  to  by  the  givers  of  relief ; but  this  repugnance  would  be 
removed  in  a great  measure  by  the  establishment  of  a certain  mode  of  provision.  If  an  in- 
stitution was  established  to  give  in-door  support,  the  general  opinion  was,  that  the  old  and 
mnrm  would  willingly  go  into  it;  but  no  other  class. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Charles  Arabin,  esq.  j.  p — Dr.  Bewley,  physician,  &c. — Cuthbert  Clibborn,  esq.  j.  — ■ ■ 

amel  Cltjffy,  labourer.— Joseph  Morton  Daly,  esq. — Mr.  George  Dixon,  farmer Town  of  ilout. 

r-  i*ax,  landholder. — Mr.  Barney  Farrell,  farmer. — Patrick  Kennedy,  labourer. — Hugh  Bar.  Clmilonan. 

anigan,  farmer.— Rev.  Patrick  Lee,  parish  priest. — Mr.  John  Lowe,  farmer Mr.  Edward  

earks,  farmer. — Patrick  Mulvanny,  labourer. — Rev.  W.  O’Brien,  roman  catholic  curate, 
ev.  Arthur  Rolleston,  protestant  rector Mr.  Charles  Sweeney,  farmer. 

?s  a considerable  number  of  vagrants  in  the  parish,  but  the  exact  number  can- 
e,  y computed.  A great  majority  of  them  are  strangers,  and  their  number  is  greatly 

increased  within  recollection.  J 

4f2  Vagrancy 
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Vagrancy  is  most  common,  from  the  middle  of  May,  until  the  latter  end  of  Auo-u3t  on 
account  of  the  great  deficiency  of  employment. 

The  vagrants  consist  almost  exclusively  of  women  and  children ; men  very  rarely,  if  ever 
beg.  Many  of  the  women  are  able-bodied,  and  others  are  aged  and  infirm.  ’ 
Persons  who  earn  their  subsistence  during  the  week,  are  never  seen  begging  on  Sundav 
A very  few  of  the  wives  of  cottier  tenants  may  beg  in  the  absence  of  their  husbands  but 
it  is  by  no  means  usual  in  this  neighbourhood ; and  very  few  of  the  cottier  tenants  indeed 
scarcely  ever  wander  about  the  country  seeking  alms ; their  condition  is  far  preferable  to 
that  of  those  formerly  employed  as  mechanics,  who  generally  appear  most  wretched. 

When  any  of  the  cottier  tenants  are  driven  to  beg,  they  always  go  into  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  are  not  known,  and  anxiously  strive  to  conceal  their  distress  from  their  neighbours. 
Those  who  go  to  England  to  look  for  work,  generally  pay  their  way  through  Ireland,  and 
often  work  a day  or  two  on  the  road,  carefully  saving  what  they  earn,  to  "prevent  the  ne- 
cessity of  begging. 

Many  of  the  vagrants  come  from  Longford,  and  a still  larger  proportion  from  Connaught. 
But  an  exceedingly  small  number  of  vagrants  are  brought  up  from  their  youth  in  habits 
of  mendicancy ; even  the  beggars  themselves  desire  most  earnestly  to  obtain  employment  for 
their  children,  and  few,  if  any,  ever  resort  to  this  mode  of  life,  in  the  first  instance,  ex cept 
under  the  pressure  of  necessity.  There  are  many  beggars  who  formerly  earned  their  own 
subsistence,  and  whose  destitution  is  attributable  to  “ bad  seasons,  failure  of  crops,  sick- 
ness, &c.,  and  consequent  inability  to  pay  rent.” 

There  are  but  very  few  who  become  beggars  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief,  as  men- 
dicancy, by  those  who  can  possibly  support  themselves  otherwise,  is  almost  universally 
accounted  disgraceful. 

From  two  to  three  stone  of  potatoes  is  said  to  be  the  average  quantity  which  an  able- 
bodied  beggar  might  obtain  one  day  with  another,*  which  is  unquestionably  more  than  any 
one  person  could  consume- 

The  amount  received  at  avenues  leading  to  places  of  public  worship  is  very  uncertain. 
This  mode  of  relief  does  not  prevail  to  any  extent  in  rural  districts. 

If  a family  of  beggars  apply  for  alms,  the  quantity  given  would  be  increased  in  proportion 
to  the  numbers,  and  reference  is  always  made  to  the  apparent  necessities  of  the  applicants. 

It  is  supposed  f that  occasionally  different  members  of  the  same  family  apply  to  and 
receive  alms  from  the  same  individual.  An  able-bodied  woman  might  frequently  get  more 
than  an  infirm  one,  from  being  able  to  travel  farther ; but  an  able-bodied  man  would 
frequently  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  “ anything.”  It  is  very  doubtful,  for  the  same  reason, 
if  the  beggar-woman  with  children  would  not  have  more  than  the  able-bodied  at  the  end  of 
the  day,  as  increased  alms  are  given  on  account  of  the  children,  which  may  more  than  com- 
pensate for  not  being  able  to  beg  at  so  many  houses. 

Beggars  generally  sell  or  exchange  their  surplus  collections  of  food.  George  Dixon, 
farmer,  “ knows  two  small  shopkeepers  who  almost  exclusively  purchase  their  potatoes  from 
beggars,  but  he  thinks  the  latter  very  seldom  attempt  to  obtain  luxuries,  except  perhaps  a 
little  tobacco.  Clothing  for  their  children  is  a main  object  with  them.” 

Mr.  Loyd,  a respectable  shopkeeper,  not  long  ago  “ sold  flannel  clothing  to  a beggar  to 
the  amount  of  6 s.,  for  which  she  paid  him  from  the  produce  of  provisions  given  to  her  as 
alms.  Tins  woman  particularly  insisted  on  getting  a receipt  for  the  payment,  lest  she  should 
be  suspected  (on  her  future  rounds)  of  having  stolen  such  comfortable  habiliments.” 
Beggar-women  generally  plead  the  sickness,  death,  or  absence  in  search  of  work,  of  their 
husbands,  and  their  own  consequent  destitution.  .They  sometimes  encourage  an  appear- 
ance of  rags  and  dirt  to  excite  sympathy,  but  it  is  not  generally  practised,  as  decent  apparel 
is  for  the  most  part  rather  a recommendation ; and  very  rarely  indeed  does  it  happen  that 
they  resort  to  such  expedients  as  lying,  forged  recommendations,  &c.  &c. 

The  beggar  from  voluntary  choice  will  of  course  be  generally  idle,  and  occasionally  dis- 
solute ; but  the  beggar  from  necessity  is  for  the  most  part  thankful  to  relinquish  that  mode 
of  life  as  soon  as  his  wants  can  be  supplied  by  labour.  , 

The  class  of  mendicants  who  exhibit  maimed  and  diseased  persons  for  the  purpose  o 
exciting  sympathy  is  chiefly  restricted  to  those  who  frequent  fairs,  &c.,  and  altogether  s- 
tinct  from  the  main  body  of  those  who  are  supported  by  almsgiving.  . ■ 

The  beggars  are  not  supposed  to  be  capable  of  committing  the  graver  sorts  of  crime,  ana 
even  the  petty  larcenies  are  but  seldom  imputed  to  them.  „ . t 

When  asked  if  confirmed  vagrants  would  emigrate : if  by  " confirmed  vagrants’ 
the  incorrigible  beggar,  it  is  replied  that  the  number  of  such  men  is  very  few,  and  that  tney 
would  probably  rather  remain  where  they  are  than  seek  employment  anywhere. 

Women  of  course  are  too  rarely  able  to  emigrate  to  make  the  inquiry  of  much  c 
sequence. 

Beggars  are  as  kind  to  their  children  as  other  classes,  and  are  sometimes  known  to  s are 
their  collections  with  others  more  destitute  than  themselves.  _ than 

Ihe  beggars  very  often  have  large  families,  but  are  not  supposed  to  marry  earner  j 
other  classes;  and  though  there  may  be  a few  more  illegitimate  children  amongst  them 
the  working  classes,  yet  the  difference  is  too  small  to  be  distinctly  perceptible.  Qf 

Dr.  Bewley  has  observed  no  evident  difference  in  the  rate  of  mortality  among  them, 
the  comparative  mortality  in  towns  and  country,  though  he  says  there  can  be  no  o ^ 


* This  answer  was  the  result  of  a very  long  discussion,  and  almost  universally  agreed  to. 
t Much  division  of  opinion  existed  on  this  question. 

0 
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th  duration  of  life  is  very  frequently  shortened  amongst  the  labouring  classes  by  diseases 
rising  from  the  scanty  and  unwholesome  food,  insufficient  clothing,  and  wretched  state  of 
dieir  dwellings ; but  he  has  never  known  a case  of  actual  starvation. 

It  was  unanimously  and  emphatically  stated,  that  there  exists  the  greatest  unwillingness 
w oive  alms  to  an  able-bodied  man  at  all  times. 

Little  or  nothing  is  known  of  individual  merits  in  the  relief  of  vagrants ; the  undoubting 
conviction  that  want  and  distress  are  prevalent  seems  to  preclude  inquiry. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  vagrants  would  greatly  prefer  a life  of  regular  employment 
to  wanderino-  about,  though  some  rare  instance  may  occur  of  able-bodied  beggars  refusing 
when  employment  is  offered  to  them ; but  it  is  conceived  that  these  cases  are  merely  to  be 
regarded  as  exceptions.  Mr.  Egan  says,  “ I never  met  a man  who  refused  to  work.” 

^If  j-jjg  vagrant  .appears  to  be  in  want,  alms  are  given  without  any  inquiry  into  his  cha- 
racter being  made  by  the  giver.  , , 

Fanners  usually  give  their  alms  in  potatoes,  sometimes  milk,  and  frequently  (though  not 
usually)  articles  of  clothing.  They  seldom  can  afford  to  give  money,  though  it  is  generally 
thought  that  the  beggars  would  prefer  it  to  food. 

There  is  no  limit  m the  quantity  of  alms  daily  given. 

Shopkeepers  usually  give  alms  in  money  once  a week  to  a certain  number  of  resident 
paupers,  and  occasionally  to  strangers. 

The  relief  of  vagrants  falls  most  disproportionately  on  the  farmers,  and  even  the  small 
farmers  and  day  labourers  contribute  much  more  liberally,  compared  with  their  ability,  than 
the  richer  classes. 

The  daily  average  given  by  the  farmers  of  potatoes  in  charity,  is  from  one  half  to  three 
quarters  of  a stone;  and  the  shopkeepers  give  on  an  average  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  weekly  in 
money. — (All  concur.) 

There  are  many  of  the  labouring  classes  who  are  frequently  known  to  stiut  themselves  m 
order  to  relieve  others  who  are  more  destitute ; and  all  concur  in  declaring  that  they  would 
prefer  the  present  mode  of  assisting  the  beggars  to  paying  a regular  annual  sum,  assigning 
amongst  other  reasons  the  opportunity  it  affords  of  selecting  their  own  objects  of  charity. 

A dread  that  the  vagrant  is  suffering  from  privation,  and  strong  religious  feeling,  are  in 
general  the  motives  which  induce  most  people  to  give  alms ; giving  in  honour  of  God, 
to  be  in  itself  meritorious,  without  any  reference  to  the  deserts  of  those  who  ask  it ; but  even 
those  would  refuse  alms  to  any  whom  they  knew  not  to  want,  though  they  would  probably 
give  it  to  the  necessitous,  notwithstanding  the  immediate  vicinity  of  some  charitable 
institution. 

It  is  supposed  that  fever  may  in  a few  rare  instances  have  been  communicated  by  beggars, 
but  too  rarely  to  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  charity  towards  them  in  the  shape  of  a night’s 
lodging. 

The  confirmed  vagrant  seems  to  prefer  his  wandering  life  to  any  regular  employment ; 
but  the  beggar  from  necessity  will  always  be  glad  to  get  work. 

The  vagrancy  laws  are  never  put  into  force  in  this  district,  and  in  the  existing  state  of 
things  such  enforcement  would  be  decidedly  repugnant  to  public  opinion. 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry,  and  the  general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  is,  that  beggars 
would  not  like  to  go  into  them  if  there  were  such  institutions. 

Patrick  Mullvanny,  labourer,  says,  “ I would  take  all  the  chances  I told  you  of,  viz. 
starvation,  and,  if  I died  under  it,  of  having  my  wife  and  children  beggars,  rather  than  go 
into  such  a house.  I would  much  rather  have  6 a.  per  day  constant  outside ; in  fact,  I would 
consider  myself  very  well  off  with  that  all  through  the  year.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

W illiam  Beattie,  farmer. — John  Boylon,  labourer. — John  Bracken,  farmer  and  road  con- 
tractor  Rev.  Michael  Browne,  rector James  Doherty,  cooper.— Mr.  Edward  Fielding, 

governor  of  gaol.  — Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  minister. — Michael  Glin,  labourer.  John 
M'Garry,  shopkeeper.—  Rev.  James  M'Laughlin,  catholic  curate. — Mr.  Mort  Mahon,  shop- 
keeper.— Richard  Mears,  turnkey. — Mr.  William  Middleton,  apothecary — George 
Reeves,  shop-keeper. — James  Ring,  farmer. — Peter  Wallion,  shopkeeper. — Robert  Walsh, 
cotton  wearer  and  labourer. 

Thb  number  of  resident  beggars  amounts  to  about  100,  who  are  not  by  any  means  the 
most  destitute,  and  the  number  is  increasing  with  the  population  and  the  scarcity  of  employ- 
ment. “ The  farmers  employ  less  labourers  now  than  formerly,  as  there  is  less  tillage ; upon 
the  sheep  and  fat  cattle  they  now  depend  for  the  rent.” — (Wm.  Eeattie.) — —And  Mr.  Mahon 
gives  as  another  reason,  that  “ about  10  years  since  we  had  an  extensive  linen  trade,  which 
employed  all  the  women;  they  cannot  now  earn  more  than  id.  per  day.  I often  saw  10,000/. 
worth  of  yarn  at  the  fair ; there  was  this  year  but  100  Z.  worth.” 

v agrancy  prevails  most  from  May  to  Sentember,  as  provisions  are  then  scarce,  and  the 
husbands  of  strange  beggars  away  in  England  or  in  the  country  to  seek  for  work.  Beggars 
aF*“°stly  women  and  children.  George  Reeves  says,  “ I remark  of  late  years  many  more 
children  among  them ; I also  know  old  men  who  go  out  in  the  country  to  beg  for  their 
^muies.^  The  young  persons  are  ashamed  to  beg  at  all,  and  the  old  man  where  he  is 

O.S.  4 P 3 Rev. 
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Vagrancy 

Leinster. 

County  Westmeath . 

Examinations  taken  bj 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Flynn,  Esq. 

Town  at  Mullingar. 
Bar.  Moyashel  and 
Magkeradernan. 


Rev.  Alexander  Gibson  says,  “ when  work  is  not  constant,  the  wives  n,>d 
labourers  are  obliged  to  beg.  I always  remark  when  work  is  constant  a d rea  °f 
any  thing  near  sufficient  to  support  them,  very  many  cease  to  beg.”  In  M * le  wa=es 
this  inability  to  do  out-door  work,  through  habits  induced  by  their  trade  r'0nsequence  of 
most  wretched  of  all.  Robert  Walsh  said,  “ I was  reared  in-door  at  mv  t ^eavers  are  the 
well  able  to  work  at  labouring  work.”  y trade’  and  am  not 

The  resident  beggars  are  mostly  natives  of  the  town,  but  the  strangers  are  th.  ■ 
children  of  Connaught  labourers.  ° e tbe  wives  and 

There  are  scarcely  any  beggars  who  are  the  children  of  beggars.  When 
old  enough  to  be  useful  to  the  farmers,  their  mothers  send  them  to  work  for  l?*1!  are 
Almost  the  entire  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  misfortune.  The  resident  I/*  a one- 

mostly  widows,  who  can  get  no  employment.  Rev.  Mr.  M'Loughlin  savs’  “ th  eggars, 

acquired  bad  habits  in  begging,  but  in  the  beginning  of  their  distress  they’woSn  7 
A woman  with  children  can  get  at  this  season  about  three  stone  in  the  dnv  ** 
about  one,  and  as  much  of  boiled  potatoes  as  she  and  her  children  can  eat  tn  tAsum“er 
get  nothing  but  money ; and  George  Reeves  says,  they  get  enough  to  be  often  drunk 
this  town  they  get  a great  deal  from  passengers  on  coaches,  who  give  to  get  rid  nfti, 
importunity.  Peter  Williams  said,  “ the  constant  sale  of  potatoef  by  beg?arsk  at S* 
of  notoriety ; a woman  in  health,  with  two  children,  may  safely  calculate  on  bein*  57*7 
sell  one  stone  a day  after  receiving  a sufficiency  for  her  own  family  to  use.”  This  Si? 
has  kept  a shop  in  the  market  place  near  30  years  where  these  sales  are  made  and ' W,? 
that  a considerable  number  of  families  depend  on  the  regular  purchase  of ’the  hi  ^ 
surplus,  at  a trifle  under  the  market  price.  S puicnase  ot  the  beggars’ 

As  to  whether  the  alms  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  familv  of  th 
appheant,  George  Reeves,  shopkeeper,  says,  “ I give  but  a halfpenny  at  a SmTand  ii 
no  difference ; but  as  I do  not  give  to  every  one,  1 prefer  those  with  children  ■ but  the  S 
beggars  live  a great  deal  better  than  many  of  the  housekeepers.  They  are  not  the  disJS 
peop!e  at  all  ; the  decent  housekeepers,  who  are  reduced  by  the  fal/of  the  times  and  who 
will  rather  starve  than  beg,  are  most  to  be  pitied.”  ’ ™° 

£§ars  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  use,  they  very  constantly 
T m ’p  Ud  pr0CU,re  a,Ttlcles  of  Clothing,  but  these  in  general  are  persons  without  f£S 
at  timesSaihe  had  * T & ?!yS  since1  wh°  works  in  busy  season,  and  begs 
unde?  the  mate  price.''  ^ g 0f>tat0eS’  PerhaPs  st<™.  refused  to  sell  thS, 

S'?  “tbe  town  1"«e,lrs  <Wnk  as  much  "Wukey  as  would  support  a 

S States  Cann°‘  S”e  mytllil’g'  ^ teS  °nly  the 

whSetw  owf  tin  fay  they  T miable  r* * a,ld  as  they are  a>i  women, 

fa  them  T , ' T (Iuestlons  urc.usked,  as  everybody  knows  there  is  no  emplcvmeuS 

The  town’hl™  7 mSgf  ? Say  ?eu'  i'lsbands  are  a»ay  at  work,  or  sick,  or  deal 

commit  Zfts  gf  * d,s,olute'  and  are  often  seen  drunk  in  tire  streets.  They  sometime, 

them  bein ~ 1 ”1  ,Df  eI-  e?Saged  m oulrage-  They  are  not  capable  of  such  crimes, 

eath  elt  commiM  d7  a?e-b0d!ld  m0“  amonS  them'  These  uteges  are  supposed  to  be 
mv  house  IT,  1 y m™  b0ys-  W,Uiam  Beatfe.  farmer,  says,  « I keep  no  hoys  ie 
they  would  rlln  aUy°’’  d ” C°nSent  to  be  kePt  in  the  bouse  at  night.  If  I locked  them  in 

« "aid  that  be£S"?  hoard  “oney,  but  not  so  often  as  formerly.  G.  Reeves  says, 

about  two  years  ago  a blind  man  died,  near  this  town,  and  left  his  daughter  30 1. 

withl^A^^1  f°Ur  01  five.’ children.  In  many  cases  the  family  will  not  go  out 
with  them  to  beg  through  shame,  certainly  not  when  they  are  grown  up. 

lie  coulff  Support iT  01  children  could  support  a man  better  by  begging  than 
some  to  brimr  hm™  rJ  labour-  They  would  be  certain  of  enough  to  eat  themselves,  and 
many who £ , eaminSS  ofa  dourer  are  very  scanty.  A person  said,  “ I know 
CAevUv?  Twi?a^.aV!rage  °f'°ne  day’s  work  in  the  week  at  itisamiracle 
so,  the  old  persons  both  mlS^°,ngeSt  reluctance  to  beg,  and  when  they  are  obliged  to  do 
living  upon  what  « ^nd  women,  are  sent  about,  the  rest  remaining  at  home,  and 

workat^any  rep-ular  xv*°  *e£te<k„  Almost  any  person  who  lives  in  that  way  would  prefer  to 
Z *“  many  p rt>uLpiri  J worn.. 

in  general *beev?nrfow°S^yAyVe  money.  an(f  Ike  farmers  potatoes  and  meal ; and  the  beggars 
tZZ  , ’ d g°  oat  *°  c™rt*ry  ‘u  sleep, 

keepers  seldom'S^  more^h^r^L^  Potatoes.to  be  given  to  each  beggar.  The  shop- 
to  give  their  charitv  nncn  ba  ? halfpenny  at  a time.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  shopkeepers 
wee§i;  tW  com e ln  MonZ^  Mr.  Mort  Mahon  says,  “ I give  5,.  every 

penny  to  those  with  children.^  m0rmnZ'>  1 Slve  a halfpenny  to  each  single  person,  and 

of  the  o fntrv^r^tfivT-3  fh^S  aImost.  entirely  on  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers.  The  bouses 
must  give  constantly.  ’ ^ may  &Ve  charity  at  times,  but  the  shopkeepers  and  the  farmers 

of  beggars  -Thpna!).!r  ,shoPkeePerJs  w°uld  give  considerable  sums  to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance 
farmefFwould  give^a  taxTn^rp^^  *+  ’ lnd  the  Rev'  Mr'  Gibs0Q  says'  that  very  many 
Street  ® fi  preference  to  the  present  mode.  ” , . 

until  thev  wfcnm  *vSt  y ex,tort  charity  by  their  importunity ; they  will  stand  at  the  door 
y g something,  and  will  follow  persons  until  they  “pay”  them  to  go  away;  this 
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is  the  only  reason  that  money  is  given  to  them,  as  these  beggars  are  known  to  be  mostly 

^Glin  savs,  the  beggars  are  well  behaved ; some  bad  persons  of  course  are  among  them,  but 
they  are  soon  found  out ; they  must  at  least  pretend  to  religion.  James  Ring,  a fanner  of 
35  acres,  says  that  he  has  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  lodging  to  beggars,  and  never  had  to 
complain  of  their  conduct  or  language.  I can  only  answer  for  them,  he  said,  in  my  own 
house,  “ but  I have  never  heard  a creditable  man  find  fault  with  them.  If  they  are  in  a 
decent  house,  they  know  they  must  behave  correctly  in  it.” 

With  regard  to  the  effect  a house  of  industry  would  have  in  suppressing  vagrancy,  it  is 
said  they  would  be  very  reluctant  to  go  in,  but  many  of  them  would  for  a few  months  in  the 
scarce  season.  They  would  prefer  3d.  a.  day  outside.  James  Dogherty  said,  “I  would 
rather  fust  half  the  day  than  be  confined.” 

Robert  Walsh,  cotton  weaver,  said,  “ I wish  to  God  it  was  open  to  us  now,  I would  readily 
vo  in.  I could  bear  confinement  very  well,  as  my  trade  is  an  in-door  one ; and  if  I could 
walk  an  hour  or  two,  I would  be  less  confined  than  at  my  trade,  as  I should  work  very  hard 
to  earn  Gd.  a day  by.” 


Vagrancy. 

Leinster. 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O’Fiynn,  Esq. 

Town  of  Mullingar. 
Bar.  hluyashel  and 
Magheradernan. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Charles  Browne,  m.  a.,  Wilson's  Hospital,  protestant  clergyman. — Owen  Daly,  esq.  mavis- 

trate.— James  Dowling,  p.  p.— Mr.  James  Flanagan,  farmer.— Mr.  George  Gibson,  farmer.  Par.  Muhfarnhum. 

—Mr.  Denis  Kane,  farmer.— Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  farmer.— Sir  Henry  Percy  Nugent,  bait.  Bxr.  Curkaree. 

magistrate. — Rev.  Thomas  Young,  protestant  curate.  — . , 

The  number  of  vagrants  is  about  150 ; they  are  mostly  strangers. 

Vagrancy,  according  to  Mr.  Brown,  has  been  stationary  during  his  recollection;  according 
to  Mr.  Gibson,  fluctuates  with  the  price  of  provisions. 

It  is  most  common  in  July  and  August,  owing  to  the  extreme  scarcity  of  food  at  that 
period.  Vagrants  are  principally  women  and  children,  who  wander  about  during  the  absence 
of  the  husband  or  father  while  seeking  work  at  a distance,  perhaps  in  England.  But  few 
able-bodied  men  are  found  among  them : they  are  in  general  infirm ; and  few  beg  on  Sunday 
who  can  earn  their  subsistence  by  labour  during  the  week.  Few  families  of  labourers 
excepting  Connaught-men  beg;  but  a great  pail  of  the  population  of  that  district  plant  their 
potatoes,  and  go  in  search  of  work  to  distant  parts  of  the  country  or  to  England,  leaving 
their  families  to  subsist  till  their  return  by  begging.  The  wages  thus  saved  pay  the  rent  of 
the  patch  of  potatoe  ground,  by  which  they  are  supported  during  the  winter.  But  little 
distinction  is  observable  between  cottier  tenants  and  small  traders  as  to  reluctance  to  beg- 
ging. The  former  often  wander,  as  mendicants,  where  they  are  not  known.  When  going  to 
work  to  England,  they  seldom  beg  their  way. 

Vagrants  come  principally  from  Sligo,  Leitrim  or  Connaught,  especially  the  latter,  and 
are  almost  always  inhabitants  of  country  districts. 

Very  few  are  the  children  of  beggars ; these  get  employment  as  soon  as  able  to  work. 

The  majority,  at  some  period,  have  earned  their  subsistence,  until  reduced  by  misfortune. 

Very  few  adopt  vagrancy  from  the  facility  with  which  they  can  obtain  relief. 

They  may  obtain  about  two  stone  of  potatoes  (Mr.  Dowling  thinks  not  quite  so  much)  in 
the  day,  the  surplus  of  which,  above  the  quantity  requisite  for  their  consumption,  they  sell 
in  the  market,  so  that  a sale  of  beggar’s  potatoes  is  proverbial. 

The  quautity  given  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  applicants,  who  are 
frequently  different  members  of  the  same  family.  The  infirm  obtain  much  more  than  the 
able-bodied,  who  indeed  seldom  beg. 

They  frequently  obtain  more  than  they  themselves  require,  and  exchange  the  surplus  (if 
they  do  not  sell  it)  for  spirits,  tea  or  tobacco.  They  are  miserably  dressed,  but  usually 
provide  shoes  against  the  winter.  They  can  save  very  little. 

The  usual  plea  put  forward  is  inability  to  obtain  work  ; but  they  sometimes  foster  rags, 
dirt,  Sec.,  to  excite  sympathy.  They  are  not  known,  however,  to  produce  sores  on  their 
body  for  that  purpose,  and  very  seldom  resort  to  forged  or  stolen  recommendations.  It  is 
not  the  custom  here  to  take  about  children  peculiarly  afflicted,  with  insufficient  clothing,  to 
excite  pity. 

Vagrants  are  generally  incorrect  in  their  conduct  and  habits,  but  are  not  addicted  to 
meeting  together  in  the  evening  to  smoke  or  drink,  are  never  concerned  in  outrages  on 
person  or  property,  and  seldom  commit  thefts  or  robberies.  If  confirmed  in  mendicant 
habits,  they  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate,  and  seldom  go  to  a distance  in  search  of 
work.  They  always  behave  very  kindly  to  their  children,  but  do  not,  except  in  rare 
instances,  save,  except  perhaps  for  their  funerals ; this,  however,  was  much  more  common 
onnerly  than  now.  They  sometimes  borrow  children  to  excite  pity,  but  have  not  been 
*n°Wn  to  hire  them. 

The  average  number  of  persons  in  a family  is  about  four.  The  mothers  generally  are 
young  women,  very  few  of  them  having  been  beggars  when  they  married  ; indeed,  beggars 
rarely  if  ever  marry.  Cases  of  absolute  starvation  are  not  known,  but  many  perish  from 

Aki°Wvbu*  SUre  e^ects  of  want- 

Able-bodied  men  cannot  collect  more  by  begging  than  by  working.  Mr.  Dennis  Kane 
emembered  one  who  did,  but  this  was  a very  singular  instance. 

°-5-  4p  4 No 
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VAGRANCY. 

Leinster. 

County  Westmeath. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Osier,  Esq. 
James  O'Flynn,  Esq. 

Par.  Multifarnham. 
Bar.  Corkarec. 


No  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  beggar,  and  the  morals  of  the  1 h 
classes  are  therefore  necessarily  injured  by  the  prevalence  of  private  charity.  Those  h 
from  necessity,  sometimes  continue  to  beg  from  choice  ; but  this  so  seldom  occurs  fT  f'a 
Dowling  thought  none  begged  except  from  necessity.  James  Flanagan  thouo-ht  that  &at  ®r‘ 
sometimes  refused  work  or  demanded  exorbitant  wages,  but  that  these  were  stnn  Va^rants 
even  with  them  such  instances  seldom  occur.  Beggars,  however,  become  nice  anT*’ 
times  refuse  potatoes,  preferring  meal.  ’ n S0Iae- 

The  character  of  the  applicant  is  never  inquired  into,  nor  is  any  distinction  m H 
cording  to  it.  ade  ac’ 

A night’s  lodging  is  frequently  given  by  the  labouring  class,  it  being  some  object  to  th 
to  obtain  manure  from  the  straw  given  as  a bed  ; the  principal  motive,  however  is  b ^ 
lence.  Clothing  is  occasionally,  and  potatoes  and  meal  very  generally  given  • milk  fie 
in  summer,  but  rarely  in  winter.  It  is  more  convenient  for  formers  to  give  food  than  T*. 
but  the  beggars,  except  when  they  have  large  families,  prefer  the  latter.  °De-’ 

Very  few  indeed  limit  the  quantity  of  food,  whether  potatoes  or  meal,  &c.  which  thev  <r 
away.  Both  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  during  June  and  July,  give  as  much  in  aim 
would  support  an  additional  workman.  They  never,  however,  plant  ground  to  distrihi? 
the  crop  among  beggars.  utf 

The  relief  of  vagrants  falls  principally  on  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  who  are  m 
exposed  to  annoyance  from  them  than  the  richer  classes.  The  poorer  classes  indeed  both 
farmers  and  labourers,  give  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  higher  classes ; some  witness 
say  100  fold  more.  Even  those  who  are  most  reduced  in  circumstances  themselves 
contribute  freely  from  the  little  they  possess.  Few  applicants,  however,  obtain  much  more 
than  they  require 

A farmer  holding  10  acres  may  give  away  one  day  with  another  about  the  value  of  half  a 
stone  of  potatoes  ; a small  shopkeeper  about  id.  per  day.  Few,  perhaps,  reduce  themselves 
to  actual  destitution  by  their  liberality,  “ but  very  many  stint  themselves  to  supply  others" 
Relief  is  generally  given  from  motives  of  pure  charity ; importunity  is  sometimes  tried 
and  occasionally  succeeds.  "Were  there  any  institutions  to  which  beggars  could  be  sent  with 
a certainty  of  obtaining  relief,  they  would  generally  be  sent  there  in  preference  to  relieving 
them  at  tire  moment.  Fear  of  injury  from  the  able-bodied  has  never  been  to  influence  the 
donor.  “ Farmers  are  not  such  fools,”  said  the  witnesses  of  that  class,  “ as  to  give  from 
dread  of  a beggar’s  curse.”  - 

Diseases  are  often  spread  by  the  habit  of  giving  vagrants  a night’s  lodgino- ; but  the 
morality,  concord,  or  content  of  the  labouring  classes  is  not  injured  by  the  association  thus 
caused. 


Many  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  return  to  industry,  few  except  the  children  of 
beggars  forming  themselves  into  a separate  class  of  the  community. 

No  punishments  for  vagrancy  have  been  inflicted  in  this  district ; indeed,  public  feeling  is 
strongly  opposed  to  any  severe  measures,  for  its  repression  would  necessarily  render  them 
inefficacious.  Such  repugnance,  however,  would  certainly  be  removed  by  the  establishment 
of  a provision  precluding  all  chance  of  starvation.  Outrages  have  never  been  attributed  to 
actual  destitution. 

I here  is  no  house  of  industry  nearer  than  Dublin,  nor  would  the  poor  go  into  any  such 
establishment  under  any  restriction  of  that  liberty  which  at  present  they  can  enjoy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Wexford.  Rev.  John  Booker,  Killuren  parsonage. — Mr.  John  Dalton,  farmer,  Foulkes  Mill. — Mr.  Jew 

„ . T t Lett’  farmer,  Kilgevin.— Rev.  Charles  D.  Ogle,  Clonmore  Cottage.— Rev.  John  W.  Stokes, 

EF^' Dig“  & b?  Castlebridge. 

W.  T.  M'Cullagl  ^Esq.  ({ 

~~~  . . "“E  forI)rers,”  says  the  Rev.  J.  Booker,  “ are  becoming  worse ; the  cottiers  can  hardly 

ars.  Huretown,  sin  ower  i n there  be  any  recent  change  in  their  condition  it  is  for  the  better.” 

Uo™?rl4rdcolon  The  present  number  of  vagrants  cannot  possibly  be  ascertained,  they  neither  have  m- 
2 vren.  creased  or  decreased  within  recollection.  Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  June  or  July,  owing 

Bar.  Shelmalier.  tu  want  of  potatoes. 

■ Those  relieved  in  the  neighbourhood  are  generally  strangers : residents  seldom  begging 

near  home,  are  mostly  composed  of  females  between  20  and  50  years  of  age,  old  and  dis- 
abled men ; the  greater  proportion  go  about  in  families.  They  are  chiefly  of  the  female  sex, 
because  men  might  get  something  to  do,  but  women  could  not,  though  at  low  wages. 
used  to  be  grown  and  spun,  and  linen  wove  formerly:  the  cotton  has  turned  it  out;  it  used 
°™Vl°y  the  women  and  children;  it  is  coming  round  again  a little.  , .. 

The  wife  and  children  of  employed  labourers  and  cottier  tenants  sometimes  beg;  the  latter, 
after  having  planted  their  potatoes,  do  not  to  any  extent  wander  about  the  country  seekiij, 
alms ; when  they  do,  it  is  into  parts  where  they  are  not  known.  Mr.  Dalton  says,  he  has 
been  blammg  them  often  for  it.  Persons  engaged  in  small  trade  seldom  come  to  want, 
mechanics  would  be  less  inclined  to  beg  than  those  who  have  been  cottier  tenants.  Ven 
few  disabled  or  unemployed  servants  do  so,  except  when  misconducted.  N°ne m)<rrant 
imers  of  the  parish  have  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  and  adopt  a g 
me.  1 hose  who  go  to  work  to  England  pay  their  way  through  this  country.  VagranU 
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Vagrants  generally  belong  lo  mountainous  parts  of  the  country,  and  are  mostly  natives  of 
rural  districts ; a great  number  of  them  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars,  hut  yet  a 
minority  of  the  entire..  . 

Increase  of  population  is  the  circumstance  to  which  those  who  have  been  reduced  to  be«-- 
<rin'- o-enerally  attribute  their  misfortune;  a line  of  life  that  a considerable  number  adopt, 
owin  ° to  the  facilities  with  which  relief  is  to  be  obtained  ; character  for  idleness  or  industry 
and  General  morality,  not  being  inquired  into. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  who  is  known,  and  conducts  himself  properly,  would  get  sufficient 
one  day  with  another,  and  sometimes  much  more  than  he  could  consume ; very  little  is  obtained 
from  passengers  in  coaches,  cars,  &c.  and  not  much  at  the  doors  of  places  of  worship. 

The  quantity  given  is  not  always  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  applying;  different 
members  of  the  same  family  constantly,  and  with  success,  apply  to  the  same  person.  Mr. 
Dalton  says,  “they  often  make  three  divides  of  themselves.”  More  is  given  to  the  infirm 
and  those  who  have  families,  than  to  the  able-bodied,  although  the  latter  can  travel  a greater 
distance  daily;  for  those  who  have  children  with  them  are  considered  the  greatest  objects. 

When  mendicants  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption,  they  sell 
their  surplus  to  procure  tea,  tobacco,  and  spirits,  but  less  of  spirits  than  formerly.  Mr.  Dalton 
thinks  there  is  not  as  much  drunkenness  as  there  used  to  be ; attributes  this  change  in  many 
cases  to  the  savings  banks. 

The  right  beggar  has  a dress  for  begging ; they  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are, 
and  have  been,  in  search  of  work ; rags,  clirt,  and  the  appearance  of  being  crippled  are 
fostered,  and  often  sores  are  supposed  to  be  produced,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy 
by  the  hardened  beggars  who  attend  fairs,  &c.  but  not  by  the  better  sort.  Have  never  known 
any  other  expedients  resorted  to  ; have  heard  that  the  exhibition  of  maimed  and  diseased 
persons  in  the  highways,  is  frequently  the  cause  of  great  pain  and  injury  to  women  who  are 
enceinte,  but  cannot  say  irom  actual  knowledge. 

Never  knew  those  who  have  afflicted  children  to  have  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  taken 
into  asylums. 

Have  often  seen  those  who  have  such  children,  take  them  about  in  the  wet  and  cold  with 
ragged  and  insufficient  clothing ; thus  rendering  them  more  piteous  objects,  and  therefore 
more  beneficial. 


Those  who  live  by  begging,  supposed  frequently  to  be  of  dissolute  habits,  meeting  in  the 
evenings  at  fairs  to  drink  and  smoke ; are  not  often  concerned  in  outrages  on  person  or  property, 
but  thefts  are  frequently  committed  by  them.  “ If  there  are  too  many  shirts  or  stockino-s 
on  the  hedge,”  says  Mr.  Dalton,  “ who  could  blame  them  lor  taking  a loan  of  one  V’  ° 
Vagrants  are  not  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  assassinations ; they  would  not  be 
trusted.  The  confirmed  vagrant  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  nor  has  he 
ever  been  known  to  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work. 

The  degree  of  kindness  shown  by  them  to  their  children,  the  same  as  that  shown  in  simi- 
lar relations  between  the  labouring  classes. 

Think  it  likely  that  beggars  would  lend  money  to  one  another ; some  laid  by  their  earn- 
ings; have  heard  of  from  5 1.  to  30/.  having  been  hoarded.  The  children  who  travel  with 
mendicants  often  belong  to  others,  being  borrowed,  not  hired  (as  they  would  rather  consider 
themselves  under  a compliment  for  the  loan,  than  part  with  the  money)  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  compassion. 

They  frequently  have  large  families ; believe  they  marry  earlier  than  other  classes  of  the 
community.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  greater  than  that  amongst  the  labouring 
classes.  Mortality  amongst  them  not  more  than  in  other  classes,  mostly  in  towns  ; no  cases 
of  death  from  starvation  ever  heard  of. 

An  able-bodied  man  could  ordinarily  collect  as  much,  if  not  more,  by  begging  than  he 
could  obtain  by  working,  supposing  him  to  be  subject  to  the  casualties  as  to  work  of  a 
labouring  man. 

W^°  ^VC  re^e^  have  but  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  applicant ; 
nmk  the  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  not  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes ; 

™aj or^y  those  who  can  get  work  are  disinclined  to  beg ; and  do  not  conceive 

a it  idleness  be  not  produced  by  it  any  ill  effect  can  arise  therefrom. 
e *jgrants  are  mostly  persons  who  prefer  the  life  of  a beggar  to  that  of  a labourer  with 
qu  earnings.  Very  tew  take  to  such  a mode  of  life  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers. 

en  work  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country  is  offered,  they  never  refuse  to  accept  it. 
he  t IS  ^P°®s*ble  to  ascertain  what  one  had  already  received  during  the  day  before  alms  are 
sowed ; the  giver  is  often  wholly  ignorant  as  to  his  character, 
thp  6Vecluently  get  a night’s  lodging,  and  usually  clothing  amongst  the  poor,  who  shelter 
in  “t°fener  t^ian  others,  because  they  cannot  afford  other  charity.  Relief  is  given  chiefly 
foodto  068  m S^e<*  t.‘me > a httle  com;  milk  is  extensively  given  by  farmers,  who  prefer  giving 
, ,money,  it  being  easier  for  them.  Beggars  prefer  money  unless  when  suffering  from 

actuai  hunger,  or  when  provisions  are  very  hfgl. 

the  \^rC  v n<?  bxed  limit  to  the  quantity  given  daily ; some  are  mainly  supported  throughout 
keetw>ear  ■ *amilies  on  whose  bounty  they  are  pensioners ; think  some  farmers  and  shop- 
jjjgjj  s §lve  as  much  away  in  alms  as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  an  additional  work- 

reliet  °f  beggars  falls  on  a few  of  the  gentry,  but  in  general  on  the  farmers,  the  latter 
poor  0I^’  f°Setbei'  with  shopkeepers,  are  more  annoyed  by  them  than  the  richer  classes.  The 
possess^ 1 working  classes  give  as  much  according  to  their  means  as  the  wealthier;  labourers 
who  ha  °*  an  acre  of  ground  also  give,  although  they  cannot  afford  it ; even  those 
u.5  Ve  merely  cabins  share  their  meal  with  the  mendicant. 

4 g More 
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More  is  frequently  given  to  some  than  they  require,  from  the  impossibility  of 
how  much  each  has  already  received ; this,  however,  does  not  lead  to  wniL  fascerta>iiing 
as  they  dispose  of  the  surplus.  " 01  provisions. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  the  quantity  a farmer,  holding'  10  acres  of  land  would  ' 
one  day  with  another;  a small  shopkeeper  gives  as  much  in  money  or  food’  f=?ve  away 
an  individual  each  day.  3 S WOuld  suPPort 

Instances  sometimes  occur  of  those  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  th  r 
becoming  in  their  turn  applicants  for  relief,  but  do  not  know  that  the  change  is6 
directly  to  an  excess  of  benevolence.  Shopkeepers  would  be  more  disposed  to  eiv  att™uted 
annuaf  anm  than  the  farmers,  in  preference  to  remaining  open  to  the  annoyancfof  S* 
Rehef  is  given  from  the  fear  that  the  individuals  applying  are  suffering  from  nrivat 
not  from  custom  or  fashion ; it  is  occasionally  extorted  by  mere  importunity  • reK^“0%and 
ing  has  a very  powerful  influence  upon  the  donor ; instances  are  very  rare  ’of  • 


Relief  is  given  frcun  the  fear  tliat  the  individuals  applying  are  suffering^Iomp^  ^^=ars- 
'B  nnnaB'Kno  ' portunity;  ri 

given  from  the  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  but  the  people  fear  it.”  'e1^  Iaie  le^ef  being 
Believe  diseases  are  often  spread  through  the  country  by  the  system  of  o-ivino-  a 
lodging  to  vagrants,  and  the  association  caused  by  it  is  injurious  to  the  morals  and  h2  f 
the  labouring  classes  ; they  are  often  the  means  of  originating,  spreading  and  antin'  / * 
discontent  by  fabricating  stories,  and  by  tale-bearing.  ntinumg 

Those  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  never  return  to  industry,  and  ultimate  u 
come  a separate  class  of  the  community.  J De‘ 

No  punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  mete  vagrancy  in  the  district  • there  have  W 
few  cases  of  confinement  from  a week  to  a month.  Those  who  give  relief  are  mikvomhV 
to  the  execution  of  the  laws  relative  to  vagrancy,  whilst  there  is  a possibility  of  m indiri 
dual  perishing  for  want  of  food ; in  fact,  under  such  circumstances,  they  never  would  surf™ 
severe  measures  against  vagrancy,  either  as  to  their  wandering  or  asking  alms  ■ this  reZ 
nance  would  probably  be  removed  if  a provision  were  made  that  precluded  the  chanr.  Sf 
starvation.  r c 01 

Tkel;""  houseof  industry  or  mendicity  association  in  the  neighbourhood,  except  the 
one  m Wexford.  Those  who  beg  would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  a house  of  industry  the 
fond  and  lodgmg  m which  should  be  only  equal  to  the  food  and  lodging  usually  posted 
by  (lie  labouring  people  of  the  country  ; airy  deprivation  of  liberty  woufd  bh  a most  obnoxious 
condition  attached  to  the  giving  rehef.  Private  charity  would  continue,  and  the  majority  of 
ftose  who  give  would  be  opposed  to  any  legal  provision.  <•  Without  compulsion,”  says  M, 
Booker,  you  can  never  have  a poor  law  m this  country.”  Mr.  Stokes  obsetyes,  that  the 
reeling-  is  very  strong  against  any  provision  for  the  able-bodied  ; a legal  provision  iould  not 
be  resisted,  but  evasion  would  be  extensively  resorted  to. 

Beggars  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  enter  a house  of  industry,  and  those  who  were  in 
iiave  been  desirous  of  leaving,  and  have  done  so  for  the  purpose  of  ben-ging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parishes  Kilcor- 
mack,  Gorty,  Clough 

‘"it rf" “‘S'4"  es’”  of  Qorcj-J'OHU  P.  Buowkriog,  esq.,  Barnadowen — Rev.  T.  0. 

' ^ m°°re,  Leslonfere  Glebe,  Camolim— Captain  Owen,  Millmount.— Major  Owen,  Woodlands. 

The  numbei  of  vagrants  is  not  ascertainable.  Captain  Owen  does  not  think  that  there  is 
TTL  n0W  as  ?.e‘-ewas  10  years  ago;  and  that  general  poverty  has  decreased 
■pi.  fS  ° wlnch  ^.e  attributes  to  improvements  in  trade  and  agriculture.  Mr. 
11  3 poverty  is  on  the  increase,  that  there  are  five  in  distress  now  for  every  three 
v e . years  ago>  and  for  every  two  in  distress  20  years  ago,  there  are  now  five, 
of  18  TA  C°mmon/rom  the  month  of  May  to  September,  on  account  of  the  scarcity 

°fc  and  he  of  employment  during  those  months. 

(vj  ' ieved  tbe  neighbourhood  are  for  the  most  part  strangers  who  come  from 

her  o-r.  au.i e en^’  and  some  °f  them  from  Dublin ; of  those  strangers  the  greater  num- 
limtfqmoJ  31111  eS}  composed  principally  of  women,  many  of  whom  are  widows  and  some 
Is  mKeAen?e™r,t0  find  employment  elsewhere.  The  persons  asking  rehef 
children  nf  pmr>l  a ,ied;  Wltb  ^le  exception  of  the  residents  who  are  infirm.  The  wife  and 
tenM?s  wLp  Ai  jed  labourfS  do  not  beg  in  this  part  of  the  country,  nor  those  of  cottier 
is  cppn  fn  n-y.  oi,  * continue  to  hold  land ; no  cottier  tenant  after  having  planted  his  potatoes, 
ia^dmsmalUrSe  suchaPerson  » less  likely  to  beg  than  one  who  had  been 

ascrihp-ffcn  tl,pVAr  be!ieVeS  °f  mend^cants  a large  proportion  are  mechanics,  which  he 
E of  fCVaIeT  o^Pated  habits  amongltthis  class  of  persons,  particularly  the 
o p o Whlch  A6  d°es  not  think  18  decreasing.  Cottier  tenants*, are  not  known 

tlmi  i nnSi!  f ht  ry nVllere  **1  are  not  known  for  the  purpose  of  begging;  and 
to  his  children  i nCe  i°*  fma  farmer  of  an  advanced  age,  having  transferred  his  property 
The  f A er  adopVa  va«nmt  ,ife  None  go  fir  work  to  England, 

the  eontov  Of  P ? “T7  ‘°  "£lch  P1™1”1*  generally  belong,  are  those  which  border  upon 
the  county  of  Carlow,  between  Newtownban-y  and  Ross. 

time  V t le  f16**61'  ™ml>.er  Of  vagrants  are  persons  reduced  to  this  state  by  casual  misfcr- 
toim  hew  adopt  such  a toe  of  life  on  account  of  the  facilities  which  it  affords  of  obtaining 

An 
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An  able-bodied  person  would  collect  one  day  with  another,  twice  as  much  meal  and  potatoes 
as  would  support  him,  and  consequently  by  exerting  himself  for  many  hours  in  the  day,  he 
would  obtain  much  more  food  than  lie  could  consume.  Passengers  in  coaches,  &c.  <vive  a 
good  deal  to  mendicants,  but  nothing  is  given  to  them  on  Sundays  at  the  doors  or  avenues 
feading  to  places  of  religious  worship. 

Wien  a family  of  beggars  apply  for  relief,  the  quantity  given  is  invariably  increased  accor- 
ding to  their  number.  It  very  commonly  happens  that  different  members  of  the  same  family 
ast  and  obtain  relief  from  the  same  person. 

In  bestowing  alms  no  great  distinction  is  made  between  the  able-bodied  and  infirm  through 
a<re  or  accident.  An  able-bodied  person  unaccompanied  by  children  seeking  charity,  would 
not  obtain  as  much  as  one  with  children,  though  the  former  be  able  to  travel  farther  in  the 
course  of  the  day  than  the  latter. 


Vagrancy. 

Leimier. 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M-Cullagli,  Esq. 

Parishes  Kilcor- 
mack,  Gorey,  Clough 
and  Leskinfere. 
Bar.  Gorey. 


When  beggars  obtain  more  food  than  requisite  fortheir  own  support,  they  sell  or  exchange 
the  surplus  to  procure  tea,  tobacco  and  spirits.  There  is  a considerable  system  of  barter 
carried  on  between  the  paupers  and  the  publicans ; the  latter  are  in  numberless  instances 
unlicensed  pawnbrokers ; if  the  surplus  food  was  exchanged  for  articles  of  real  utility  and 
comfort,  as  clothing  or  furniture,  they  would  lose  their  means  of  exciting  pity,  and  therefore 
they  are  obliged  to  seek  for  employment  in  habits  of  dissipation.  It  is  not  supposed  that 
itinerant  beggars  lay  up  part  of  tlieir  earnings  in  summer  to  sustain  them  in  winter. 


The  able-bodied  generally  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are  and  have  been  looking  for 
work,  but  cannot  find  employment. 


Vagrants,  unwilling  to  be  decently  clad  lest  they  should  not  excite  compassion,  very  often 
make  use  of  rags  and  dirt,  and  affect  the  appearance  of  being  crippled  or  diseased,  and  very 
commonly  supposed  to  produce  sores  on  their  bodies  in  order  to  move  pity.  They  frequently 
of  late  have  had  recourse  to  lying  and  recommendations  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtained. 

Though  there  is  no  knowledge  of  a direct  refusal  on  the  part  of  vagrants  to  have  their  sores 
healed,  yet  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  not  anxious  to  avail  themselves  of  medical 
relief  when  it  is  in  their  power.  The  exhibition  of  maimed  and  diseased  persons  is  frequently 
the  cause  of  much  pain  and  injury  to  women  who  are  enceinte. 

There  are  several  instances  of  persons  with  blind,  or  crippled,  or  deaf  or  dumb  children, 
having  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  placed  in  the  proper  asylums ; such  refusal  has  been 
caused  from  the  advantage  derived  from  being  accompanied  by  those  objects  when  seeking 
relief.  Persons  possessing  children  so  afflicted,  but  too  often  lead  them  about  in  wet  and 
cold,  with  ragged  and  insufficient  clothing,  to  make  them  thus  objects  of  greater  compassion 
and  consequently  of  greater  profit. 

The  habits  of  vagrants  are  supposed  to  be  frequently  dissolute ; they  sometimes  meet  in 
the  evenings  in  towns  and  villages  to  drink  and  smoke,  but  they  are  never  concerned  in  this 
country  in  the  outrages  upon  person  or  property,  and  there  are  hardly  any  thefts  or  robberies 
committed  by  them.  They  have  never  been  known  to  be  guilty  of  assassinations ; there  have 
not  been  for  a long  time  any  such  offences  committed  in  this  district. 

Confirmed  vagrants  who  have  the  ties  of  family  connexion,  would  not  be  willing  to  emi- 
grate to  America,  others  would.  The  confirmed  vagrant  is  never  known  to  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  to  look  for  employment. 

Major  Owen  and  Mr.  Brownrigg  state  that  there  has  been  a considerable  increase  of 
emigration  from  this  barony  within  the  last  two  years.  A few  have  returned  from  America, 
d IV  1 ^ /ounc*  11£>t  by  any  means  equal  to  their  expectations.  Many  emigrate  from 
a sort  of  °^eS  ’ W^eu  onGe  ^ le  sphto  of  emigration  gets  into  a neighbourhood  it  becomes 

0hVa§Ts.show  inucb  less  kindness  to  their  children,  and  to  each  other,  than  the  labouring 

sses  do  in  similar  relations.  Tins,  however,  applies  only  to  the  professed  beggar ; the 
theaS10^  beggars  often  share  tlieir  earnings  with  others  more  destitute  than  themselves,  but 
their  earif160  °e^§ars  never  do  so.  Very  few  instances  are  known  of  beggars  hoarding 

rower|S  ?°  *neans  rare  to  find  mendicants  travelling  with  children  that  have  been  bor- 
a child°r  llre°’  ^01  PurP0Se  exciting  compassion  : they  give  from  2d.  to  6 d.  s.  day  for 


The  nuniber  of  children  in  the  families  of  vagrants  generally  average  from  three  to  four, 
the  1 lj[0P°rtl0n  °f  illegitimate  children  amongst  vagrants  is  much  greater  than  amongst 
them  j°Umlg  c^as.ses’  few  of  the  vagrants  are  legally  married.  The  mortality  amongst 
Sreatp  S'  * cons‘derably  greater  than  amongst  the  labouring  classes : it  is  comparatively 
t-nmr-J  m .owns  than  in  the  country,  owing  to  the  free  use  of  ardent  spirits.  There  is  not 
0wn  au  mstance  of  death  from  actual  inanition. 

-bodied  man  could  sometimes  collect  more  by  begging  than  he  could  obtain  by 
a>  supposing  him  subject  to  the  casualties  as  to  work  as  a labouring  man. 

Prime6  a^ms  are  entirely  unacquainted  with  the  character  of  those  who  ask  them. 

0.5  C anty>  inasmuch  as  it  induces  idleness,  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
4 G 2 people : 
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people  : the  pauper,  who  has  never  known  any  other  mode  of  life  than  that  of 
prefers  it  to  that  of  labour  with  equal  gains.  mendicancy, 


Leinster. 

County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Dincens.  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cuiiagh,  Esq. 

Parishes  Kilcor- 
snack,  Gorcy,  Clough 
and  Leskinfere . 
Bar.  Gorey. 


Labourers  of  every  class  have  the  strongest  repugnance  to  beewiucr. 
known  labourers  to  endeavour  to  support  existence  by  eating  weeds  sooner  tl 
begging.  None  take  to  begging  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers.  The  trad'^a 
uniformly  refuses  work  when  offered  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country.  4 tlec§ars 

No  endeavour  is  made  to  discover  what  a vagrant  has  already  received  befor  1 
jven  to  him  ; and  every  clay  and  hour  charity  is  given  to  vagrants  with  whose  charart  '! 


giver  is  totally  unacquainted. 


i whose  character  the 


A night’s  lodging  is  often  given  to  vagrants  by  the  lower  classes  of  farmers  and  t 
_ cottiers.  Mr.  Bolton  says,  that  the  latter  often  give  a night’s  lodging  for  the  saL  r P 
straw  bed,  which  the  beggar  procures  from  a neighbouring  farmer,  and  leaves  behind \°  "e 
the  morning.  It  is  usual  to  give  clothes  to  vagrants : the  chief  relief  given  to  them  eT- !“ 
of  potatoes  and  meal,  to  which  may  be  added  large  quantities  of  milk  given  bv  the  ft** 
who  always  prefer  giving  food  to  money.  Beggars  would  rather  have  money  than  mSK 
and  meal  than  money.  3 puuuoes, 

There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  quantity  of  food  distributed  doily  to  the  poor  nor  is  th 
any  particular  quantity  of  meal  or  potatoes  apportioned  to  each  beggar  There , " , 
many  who  are  eluefly  supported  by  families  upon  whose  bounty  they  are  pensioners  IT. 
farmers  and  shopkeepers  give  as  much  in  alms  as  would  maintain  two  o,  three  additZ 
workmen,  lire  shopkeeper’s  m country  towns  and  villages  are  not  accustomed  to  Z 
regular  weekly  allowances  to  resident  beggars.  It  is  a very  common  practice  with  sLS 
farmers  when  planting  their  ground,  to  plant  an  eighth  part  more,  for  the  purpose  of  dkri 

butmg  its  produce  amongst  the  beggars.  1 ^ m 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  chiefly  upon  the  farmers;  small  fanner’s  and  shopkeepers 
being  more  accessible  to  vagrants,  are  undoubtedly  more  annoyed  by  them.  In  propoiSm 
to  then-  means,  the  poorer  and  working  classes  give  much  more  than  the  rich ; for  not  onlv 
the  cottier  possessed  of  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  land,  but  even  the  day  labourers  who 
have  merely  cabins,  relieve  the  beggars.  J 

From  the  difficulty  of  knowing  whether  a beggar  has  already  received  a sufficient  quantity 
a coiSerab!eaStentf  them  ^ m°re  1 lan  t,ley  1'eTl,ire'  wIlich  occasions  a waste  of  food  to 

theAvS'SftSl^^tf"?T!S0^land^'Cf  in,  meal.  Paatas,  &c.  one  day  with  another,  to 
St  frmnmflVh.  * « **j  and  a, sma11  "hopkeeper  gtves  about  <i  d.  a day  in  food  or  monev. 
oicli  os  if  ^ pP“s  U“  thoae  "MM  arc  barely  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency, 

themil  V. . ft'TSt°,r  fulur„e„°f  the  crops,  have  given  charity  so  as  afterwards  to  hare  bear 

abmZr  wh  i T l5  ,feeI"'S  °f  ttharity  has  seldom  reduced  to  pauperism  . 

u biUt  f°r  “CtS  ,of  bellCTolcnce,  would  have  continued  independent.  Both 
JZS ““11shoPkeeP“?  w°”ld  prefer  giving  a certain  sum  yearly  to  being  subject  to  the 
Mustard  annoyance  of  beggars,  and  the  risk  to  their  property  by  giving  them  encourage- 

r given  to  vagrants  in  the  belief  that  the  individual  applying  suffers  from  privation, 

-be  Savd  *°  be  Pven  from  “"y  fear  of  actual  starvation.  It  is  not  thought 
given,  because  such  is  tire  custom  or  fashion  of  the  district;  it  is  sometimes 
+W  +1-, v,  'i31?  emal-es  by  mere  importunity.  Religious  feeling  so  far  influences  the  donor, 
16  • 1th®  Pfson  applying  to  him  for  alms  had  the  certainty  of  relief  by 
vwinl^  fjLi  -kfn  hard  by,  a house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution,  still  he 

„„  ftc+oKliclt^,  **  rell§lously  bound  to  give  him  some  assistance;  if  the  provisions  in  such 
would  rwv  a6?  WCre  not  aPProve(i  or  perhaps  if  they  were  not  of  sucli  a description  as 
neont  fr  JL  T lr  .amonSst  1116  V™  themselves.  Alms,  though  seldom  given  to  able-bodied 
sunnnsprl  ovil  **.  Perso^al  violence,  yet  are  frequently  given  from  the  dread  of  the 
supposed  evil  effect  attending  the  beggar’s  curse. 

are  very  frequently  spread  through  the  country,  by  the 
necessLilvhZ?  XlW*  .lodS>ng  to  vagrants.  The  giving  lodging  to  vagrants,  as  it 
and  habits  of  tfL  1 ut  ^al30ur“1g  classes  in  contact  with  them,  tem?s  to  vitiate  the  morals 

content^  by  t^^oe^r^^ndfelse ftoriw.41 6 “ **  habit  of  originating  and  spreading dis- 

mdel^become  ^distinct  Ielass.Va^ra11*  life  Seldom  retum  *°  “dustrious  hablls;  the),ul1'' 


In  this  district  none  have  been  punished  for  mere  vagrancy ; persons  of  bad  or  suspicious 

on  fined  for  a few  hours.  It  is  impossible  that  the  punis  - 
ivro  • - 1 it  onnear 


f , V e Deen  Punish 

ZcnZ  f ,cona“ed  fer  a few  houre.  It  is ‘impossible  that  the  pumsn- 

probable  tint  a ™,IC  ed  cou|d  have  any  effect  in  repressing  vagrancy,  nor  does  it  appear 


thronnb  the  PT°n  m U,e  “hemative  of  begging  <5  starving,  would  be  restrained, 

ST'*?'  punishment  from  asking  relief.  As  long  as  there  is  a possibility  of  ua 
of  food> tlle.  feelings  of  those  who  give  alms  would  be  opposed 
for  this  nurnne  h .rilrorons  measures  for  the  repressing  of  vagrancy,  and  therefore  a 
Maior  E?  ba"ig  against  public  opinion,  ivould  Se  wholly  inoperative.  Howere  . 
- J en  is  of  opinion,  that  tile  repugnance,  on  the  part  of  those  charged  wriMunr 
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f cement,  would  be  removed  if  a provision  were  made  to  obviate  the  danger  of  starvation, 
!nd  that  they  would  be  supported  by  public  opinion,  in  proportion  to  the  popularity  of  the 
ro vision  made.  Captain  Owen  is  opposed  to  any  legal  provision  for  the  poor.  Outrages 
Jre  not  immediately  attributed  to  actual  destitution. 

Captain  Owen  says,  that  the  people  being  easily  satisfied  as  to  food,  clothing  and  other  ne- 
cessaries, would  be  unwilling  to  go  into  houses  of  industry,  not  from  any  indisposition  on  then- 
art  to  work,  but  that  in  their  mind  the  separation  of  families,  or  deprivation  of  freedom, 
would  more  than  counterbalance  the  personal  comforts  enjoyed  in  such  asylums.  Captain 
Owen  also  observes,  that  the  people  are  said  to  be  very  patient  under  suffering ; and  that  the 
fact  is,'  they  deserve  no  credit  for  enduring  what  they  do  not  feel  to  be  privation. 

Messrs.  Owen  and  Brownrigg  say,  that  in  a great  majority  of  parishes,  there  are  not 
persons  fit  to  form  elements  of  the  machinery  for  working  any  system  of  relief. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Richard  Devereux,  esq.,  merchant,  Wexford. — Rev.  William  Hickey,  rector  of  Kilcoman — 

Rev.  George  Murphy,  roman-catholic  curate,  Wexford. — J.  E.  Redmond,  esq.,  banker,  Wex- 
ford.  Charles  A.  Walker,  esq.,  m.  p.,  Belmount. — Mr.  John  Walsh,  general  agent,  Wexford. 

The  number  of  vagrants  in  1832,  in  the  town  of  Wexford,  was  600.  Mr.  Walker  believed 
vagrancy  to  have  increased  during  the  last  ten  years,  especially  since  1832,  when  there  was 
very  great  distress.  Mr.  Walsh  attributed  the  increase  to  the  operation  of  the  Subletting 
Act,  and  the  total  failure  of  the  oyster  fishery.  Both  agreed  that  there  are  three  paupers 
now  for  one  25  years  ago.  Mr.  Hickey,  however,  believed  the  distress  to  be  on  the 
decrease. 

The  period  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  common  is  from  the  beginning  of  May  until  the  end 
of  August.  The  cause  of  this  is  the  scarcity  of  food  in  the  intervals  between  the  old  and 
new  potato  crops.  Mr.  Walker  considered  the  stranger  vagrants  to  be  the  most  numerous. 
Mr.  Hickey  believed  the  numbers  cf  the  residents  preponderate.  Women  with  children  are 
the  more  numerous  class.  The  number  of  those  who  go  about  in  families,  and  of  those  who 
travel  singly,  is  about  equal.  There  is  a disposition  to  work,  and  a considerable  demand 
for  employment.  Mr.  Walker  thought  the  vagrants  were  generally  able-bodied ; Mr.  Hickey, 
with  whom  the  other  witnesses  concurred,  thought  almost  all  of  them  were  infirm  or 
diseased.  None  who  earn  their  subsistence  by  labour  during  the  week  are  found  begging 
on  Sunday.  Very  few  of  the  wives  or  children  of  cottier  tenants  or  employed  labourers  beg. 
The  number  of  cottier  tenants  who,  having  planted  their  potatoes,  wander  about  seeking 
alms,  is  very  small ; indeed,  Mr.  Hickey  considers  the  number  of  cottier  tenants  to  have 
been  much  reduced  by  the  clearing  of  estates.  Cottier  tenants  are  more  likely  to  beg  than 
those  who  have  been  engaged  in  small  trades  ; the  latter  are  seldom  completely  destitute ; 
very  few  mechanics  or  unemployed  or  disabled  servants  beg  ; cottier  tenants  sometimes  go 
into  a distant  part  of  the  country  and  beg  there.  None  of  the  small  farmers  have  at  an 
advanced  age  transferred  their  property  to  tueir  children,  and  adopted  a vagrant  life.  V ery 
few  go  from  this  district  to  work  in  England ; those  who  do  pay  their  way. 

The  vagrants  come  principally  from  the  counties  of  Carlow,  Waterford  and  Kilkenny, 
and  many  come  into  Wexford  from  Enniscorthy ; they  resort  from  towns  to  the  country,  and 
from  the  country  to  towns. 

The  greater  number  have  been  reduced  to  vagrancy  by  particular  circumstances,  such  as 
the  death  or  sickness  of  the  head  of  the  family.  Not  many  are  induced  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  life  from  the  facilities  with  which  relief  is  obtained. 

A vagrant  can  obtain,  one  day  with  another,  a sufficient  quantity  of  potatoes  and  meal 
for  his  subsistence.  Money  or  broken  meat  is  more  usually  given  in  towns.  In  the  country 
an  able-bodied  beggar  might  obtain  more  food  than  he  could  consume ; in  towns  he  would 
not  be  relieved.  But  little  is  obtained  from  passengers  in  coaches  and  cars.  See.  No  relief 
given  at  the  doors  or  avenues  of  the  churches. 

The  quantity  given  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  of  the  family.  Different 
members  of  the  same  family  rarely  in  the  country,  oftener  in  towns,  apply  successfully  for 
relief  to  the  same  person.  The  apparent  wretchedness  is  a fair  measure  of  the  relief  given  ; 
the  infirm  obtains  more  than  the  able-bodied  can  by  travelling  further,  since  the  sympathy 
of  the  people  is  more  excited  in  favour  of  the  former.  A single  man  is  best  off. 

Beggars,  who  have  obtained  more  food  than  is  required  for  their  own  consumption, 
neither  waste  nor  give  it  away,  but  frequently  sell  or  exchange  it  for  spirits,  tobacco  or  tea. 
■ihe  surplus  is  not  applied  to  any  objects  of  real  utility,  nor  do  they  save  a part  ot  tneir 
earmngs  in  summer  to  support  themselves  in  winter. 
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Vagrancy. 

Leinster. 
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Vagrancy.  They  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  have  been  ill  search  of  work  , 

. Strangers  assume  frequently  rags,  dirt  and  the  appearance  of  disease  • tv  Ut  success' 

County  Wexford.  ho'vever  .of  any  advantage  to  residents,  whose  imposture  would  be  easiWdeZ?!. 

occurs  principally  m any  case  m towns  and  villages.  Vagrants  may  possibly  nw)6^'  ll 

Examinations  taken  by  on  their  bodies  to  excite  sympathy ; for  the  same  purpose,  they  are  umvillino- t Ufe  SOres 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  clad.  The  state  of  mind  thus  created  is  incompatible  with  morality  Nn  - * deceQtty 
\V.  T M'Cuilagh,  Esq.  been  known  where  forged  recommendations  were  resorted  to.  The  exhib'f,mS  r C6S  -^ave 
and  diseased  persons  in  the  streets  and  roads  is  frequently  injurious  tn  L'00  of  ma‘*ned 
A person  lately  deceased,  well  known  in  this  part  of  the  ciuntry.  was  a 
birth,  owing,  it  was  supposed,  to  an  injury  of  the  kind.  Those  who  have  blind 
crippled  children  have  not  been  known  to  refuse  to  allow  them  to  be  talen  t ’ ,bor 
for  persons  thus  afflicted.  Strangers  frequently  take  about  children  afflicted  in  til*1™3 
in  wet  and  cold,  with  insufficient  clothing,  to  excite  sympathy.  Residents  do  not  S maDner 

The  habits  of  the  confirmed  vagrant  are  dissolute;  those  of  the  occasionally  dist„,  a 
are  not.  They  do  not  meet  m the  evening  to  drink  or  smoke,  and  are  not  often  en?  J 
m outrages  upon  person  or  property.  Stem™  are  sometimes  guilty  of  petty  Slk 
principally  of  clothes;  residents  are  holiest.  Vagrants  have  never  been  knovm  tn.*! 
in  assassinations.  Some  of  them  would  be  willing,  if  they  had  tile  means 
Amenca.  When  confirmed  vagrants,  they  are  never  known  to  »o  to  England 
in  search  of  work.  Most  of  the  witnesses  agreed  that  there  fLmllySedamS 
good  feeling  between  the  parents  and  children.  Mr.  Murpliy  thought  there  was  murf,  £ 


Parishes  Maglass, 
Mulrankin  and 
Rathmacnee. 
Bars.  Forth  and 
Burgy. 


&c.  but  are  strongly  averse  to  the  clergy  knowing  what  they“liave  wKethe yKv?’’  <”neraIi’ 

1weI.fallUenfy  iaVe  l!?Be  familieBi  tl,e  average  number  of  children  is  four  or  five 
They  marry  earlier  than  other  classes,  and  have  proportionably  more  illegitimate  children 
amonv  them  than  the  labouring  population.  Tile  mortality  among  them  isdso  greater  but 
very  few  deaths  occur  from  absolute  starvation.  “ E er’  “ 

An  able-bodied  man  could  sometimes  collect  more  by  begging  than  by  working. 

In  most  cases  no  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  beggar : « the  peoole  don’t 
like  to  lose  time.  The  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  in  no  way  prejudicial  to  morality 

n£df M Pef  m”S  ICf  °US'  m vaf 1 mts  ■ fmm  habil  would  Ptofa  their  present 

mode  of  life  to  that  of  the  labourer  with  equal  earnings;  others  would  not.  None  choose 
vagrancy  originally  m preference  to  the  life  of  a labourer.  The  ordinary  wages  of  the 
EdnE  SeW°“  tllem-  grangers  or  practised  vagrants  would  probaLly  reihse. 

Kesidents  or  occasional  labourers  would  certainly  accept  it. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  ascertain  what  a vagrant  has  already  received  during  the  dav. 
Alms  would  be  given  to  those  of  whose  character  the  donor  is  wholly  ignorant. 

weAm§hts  1,od§'nS  frequently  given;  clothes  seldom.  The  relief  usually  consists  of 
potatoes  meal  and  milk.  The  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  but  begems  almost 
invariably  prefer  the  latter.  “ In  some  cases,”  said  Mr.  W.,  “ they  are  almost  thankless 
ror  rood,  and  at  the  houses  of  the  gentry  have  been  known  to  refuse  or  throw  it  away.” 

The  quantity  of  food  given  is  scarcely  ever  limited ; many  vagrants  are  supported  through- 
out the  year  by  families  on  whose  bounty  they  are  pensioners.  Shopkeepers  and  respectable 
aimeis  o ten  give  away  as  much  in  alms  as  would  support  an  additional  workman  or 
labourer ; the  former  sometimes  give  regular  weekly  allowances  to  beggars.  It  is  not 
customary  for  farmers  to  plant  small  portions  of  ground,  destining  the  crops  for  beggars. 

Pf,ote®tant  clergy,”  said  Mr.  Hickey,  “ contribute  much  more  than  their  legitimate 
i™  p °?'  „ According  to  the  other  witnesses,  the  burden  falls  chiefly  on  people  in  trade, 
.r  sma  _ ^rrners  and  shopkeepers  are  more  exposed  to  annoyance  from  beggars  than 
^en  ^ 5 Poorer  classes  give  more  in  proportion  than  the  richer ; potatoes  are  rarely, 
even  among  the  poorest  labourers,  refused  to  the  passmg  beggar. 

inquiry  is  made  how  much  the  beggar  has  already  received,  more  is  given  to  some 
exchangedre<^Uire"  uncertainty  does  not  lead  to  waste,  as  the  surplus  is  sold  or 

Jjr  th?-rreaAt  dfrfrrence  iu  the  value  of  land,  no  average  answer  can  be  given  as  to 
TrI  tl!„qK aU  'ty  °/  S16a  ’ potatoes’  &c-  a fanner  with  ten  acres  of  land  would  give  away  daily. 

°f  F.0rt,h’  acJes  w.ould  give  a comfortable  subsistence ; elsewhere  in  the 
j , 71?  tenant  of  such  a farm  is  a pauper.  In  small  towns,  6 d.  per  day  may  be  coh- 

ered a fan-average  of  the  sum  given  away  by  the  shopkeepers.  Charity  is  not  carried 
extent  as  ^ leav®  the  donor  destitute.  It  is  probable  that  the  majority  of  farmers 
beagarsPkeepei  S W0U  d prefer  &'ivmS  an  annual  sum  to  be  freed  from  the  importunity  of 

Relief  is  generally  given  from  the  fear  that  the  applicants  are  suffering  from  privation : 
sometimes,  because  it  is  the  fashion  of  the  district ; it  is  seldom  granted  to  importunity,  and 
never  to  the  fear  of  violence.  The  donor  would  not  feel  bound  to  relieve  the  beggar  if  he 
could  apply  with  a certainty  of  relief  to  any  institution  close  at  hand;  it  is  never  given 

through 
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throus.ii  dread  of  a beggar’s  curse  (which  would  have  a contrary  effect),  but  often  to  the 
desire^of  obtaining  his  blessing. 

Diseases  are  in  a few  instances  propagated  by  the  system  of  giving  a night’s  lodging 
to  vagrants.  Mr.  Hickey  believed  that  beggars  created  discord  and  discontent  by  tale- 
beamff,  &c. ; Mr.  Walker  thought  that  those  who  propagated  discontent  were  generally  of 
a higher  class. 

Those  who  have  been  long  vagrants  seldom  return  to  industry,  but  become  a separate 
class  of  the  community. 

Suspected  characters  have  been  committed  for  various  periods  to  prison,  but  none  for 
mere  vagrancy.  Two  cases  occurred  several  years  since  of  transportation  for  seven  years 
under  the  Vagrancy  Laws,  but  the  persons  were  suspected  characters.  There  is  of  course 
no  fear,  as  there  is  no  punishment.  Public  feeling  is  against  the  execution  of  rigorous 
laws  regarding  vagrancy,  as  long  as  there  is  a possibility  of  any  one  starving.  The  givers  of 
relief  would  certainly  not  sanction  severe  measures,  nor  would  such  measures  have  any 
chance  of  being  efficacious,  being  opposed  to  public  opinion.  If  a provision  were  made 
precluding  the  chance  of  starvation,  the  magistrates  would  execute  the  law  without 
repugnance,  but  would  not  be  supported  by  the  public  feeling.  Outrages  are  not  attri- 
butable immediately  to  destitution,  but  is  certainly  one  of  the  existing  causes. 


Leinster. 

Couruy  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq. 
W.  T.  M'Cullagli,  Esq. 

Parishes  Maglass, 
Mtilranki/i  and 
Rathmacnee. 
Bars.  Forth  and 
Bargy. 


There  is  a house  of  industry  in  the  neighbourhood ; none  are  admitted  to  it  but  lunatics 
vagrants  under  sentence  from  the  sessions,  prostitutes,  epileptic  patients,  and  the  aged  and 
inf rm,  who  are  utterly  destitute.  There  is  no  mendicity  institution  now  in  Wexford  ; 
there  was,  but  it  fell  to  the  ground.  Applications  are  never  made  by  any  who  can  support 
themselves  by  begging,  or  by  any  other  means,  for  admission  to  the  Wexford  house  of 
industry.  The  presumption  thence  seems,  that  as  the  food  is  much  better  there  than  can 
usually  be  obtained  by  the  labouring  classes,  the  vagrants  would  not  accept  such  a mode  of 
relief,  unless  some  strong  additional  inducement  were  held  out  to  them. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination.  par  Monart. 

Edward  Cooicman,  esq. — Rev.  Michael  Fenwick.— John  Nixon  Nunn,  esq. — Rev.  Solomon  ^ar-  Scareswah 
Richards.— Mr.  Patrick  White,  com  merchant. 

The  number  of  resident  mendicants  in  this  parish  does  not  amount  to  a dozen ; but  on  the 
point  of  increase  or  decrease,  there  is  discrepancy  in  the  evidence.  Mr.  Cookman  says 
there  is  a decrease,  while  Mr.  White  gives  the  following  account,  “ the  number  is  increasing; 
it  is  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years ; for  one  in  distress  twenty  years  ago,  there  were 
two  ten  years  ago,  and  four  now.” 

The  particular  season  when  vagrancy  most  prevails  is  from  June  to  the  end  of  August, 
that  being  the  season  when  the  supply  of  potatoes  is  scanty ; the  majority  of  persons  in 
search  of  relief  consists  of  strangers  from  the  counties  of  Carlow  and  Kilkenny,  and  those 
generally  are  women  and  children,  who  are  forced  to  beg,  while  the  heads  of  the  families 
are  trying  to  get  work ; if  they  had  constant  employment,  able-bodied  men  in  the  parish  are 
not  known  to  beg,  nor  do  persons  after  earning  in  the  week  go  begging  on  Sundays, 
nor  are  cottier  tenants  in  the  habit  of  planting  their  potatoes,  and  then  going  to  seek  for  alms. 

Those  who  have  been  in  trade  seldom  or  never  beg;  labourers  for  the  most  part  compose  this 
class  in  the  parish,  and  the  case  of  disabled  servants  is  very  rare;  there  are,  however,  many 
men  who  go  about  the  country,  under  the  name  of  pedlars,  who  are  in  reality  beggars ; 
very  few  instances  of  cottier  tenants  going  into  distant  places  to  beg;  they  are  exceeding 
industrious;  no  cases  known  of  old  persons  adopting  a vagrant  life,  after  transferring 
their  farms  to  their  children ; and  with  respect  to  those  who  go  to  England  for  work,  they 
are  not  known  to  beg,  they  always  pay  their  way,  and  usually  remain  there. 

The  districts  most  productive  of  vagrants  are  the  counties  Carlow,  Wicklow,  Waterford 
and  Kilkenny.  They  are  seldom  the  natives  of  towns,  chiefly  from  the  country.  The  vast 
majority  of  vagrants  in  the  parish  are  reduced  persons,  who  usually  attribute  their  mis- 
fortunes to  the  continuance  of  heavy  rents,  high  rates  and  fall  in  prices.  Few  of  them  adopt 
vagrancy  from  its  facilities  of  relief ; nine-tenths  are  industriously  inclined,  and  take  to  beg- 
ging from  necessity  to  choice. 

The  quantity  which  a beggar  would  obtain  in  the  course  of  the  day  is  much  more  than  a 
sufficiency,  more  than  he  can  consume  of  food.  Their  receipts  are  trivial  from  coaches  and 
car^  &c.  nor  do  they  earn  any  thing  in  this  parish  on  Sundays  by  begging  at  the  places  of 

. The  proportion  given  to  vagrants  is  increased  where  a family  of  four  or  five  applies ; and 
it  very  often  happens  that  a family  will  divide  after  being  relieved,  and  apply  again  success- 
mlly  to  the  same  persons.  Infirm  people  get  more  than  the  able-bodied,  and  likewise  those 
TOth  children  more  than  those  without  them. 

0.5.  4 G 4 Beggars, 
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Beggars,  when  they  obtain  more  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumnti 
sell  it,  and  with  the  money  obtain  spirits,  tea,  tobacco  and  other  things,  under  o'1’  -Usua% 
sion  that  if  they  purchased  better  clothes,  compassion  for  their  wants  mudit  be  1 16  '?Pres' 

in  this  way  they  are  driven  to  dissipation  as  their  only  enjoyment,  nevcAayino-  bvT™ 


Leinster. 
County  Wexford. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Digpens,  Esq- 
W.T.  M'Cullagh,  Esq. 

Par.  Monart. 
Bar.  ScaresxvulsJt. 


any  of  the  earnings  of  summer.  Vagrants  have  been  frequently  known  in^thp  rJ • f wm^r 
forward  the  plea  of  having  sought  tor  work  unsuccessfully  ; m many  cases  tooR  !°iPUt 
fostered  rags,  dirt  and  the  appearance  of  disease  and  being  crippled,  for  the  u ^ . 

exciting  sympathy ; even  they  have  been  supposed  to  have  produced  sores  for  t]P°Se  01 
object.  Certainly  they  arc  unwilling  to  lie  decently  clad,  lest  they  may  not  create  Same 
they  have  not  been  known  to  have  recourse  to  such  expedients  ns  foro-ed  , ?■  P'l-V >’ 

nkteWnoA  W tirlmn  t i .T  . “UITeptltlOUS  V 


. obtained  recommendations,  but  when  dispensary  tickets  were  offered,  that  their ^Pbtiousjy 
he  cured,  they  have  been  known  to  refuse  them.  These  sores  and  dis<mstin°-  exfihSr 
have  in  towns  often  caused  great  injury  to  women  enceinte,  but  not  in  the  country  T] 
who  have  children  afflicted  with  blindness  or  any  other  calamity  dislike  sending  tl 1Jl0Se 
any  institutions,  preferring  to  keep  them  at  home  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pitu  3 !° 
render  them  more  miserable  objects,  they  take  them  in  wet  and  cold  with  little  clothin"  ° 
The  habits  of  many  vagrants  in  this  parish  are  dissolute,  and  they  have  a custn  f 
meeting  in  the  evenings  to  drink  and  smoke  yet  they  are  not  often  concerned  in  outran 
on  property  or  person;  thought  he  extent  of  thefts  committed  by  them  was  stated  to  be 
siderable,  it  was  not  known  that  they  were  concerned  in  any  assassinations  L t 
whether  a confirmed  vagrant  would  emigrate  to  America,  it  was  considered  very  much  tnS 
doubted,  but  they  never  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  In  their 
conduct  to  their  children  they  are  kind,  though  they  sometimes  ill-treat  them  for  the  purnS 
of  exciting  compassion.  Witnesses  did  not  know  of  vagrants  sharing  their  eanuriS 
others  more  destitute,  but  beggars  have  been  known  to  hoard  their  earning.  ° 

Vagrants  generaily  have  large  families  and  marry  earlier  than  other  classes,  but  have  not 
more  xl  egitimate  children  than  among  the  labouring  classes.  The  mortality  is  -neater 
among  them  m towns  than  m the  country,  hut  no  deaths  from  starvation  take  place.  ° 

Looking  to  the  casualties  as  to  work  of  a labouring  man,  it  was  conceived  that  a man 
would  receive  more  by  begging  than  by  working. 

„lY"Jr  'llttle  “ \n0!I“  °£the  5h"™cter  of  persons  relieved  by  those  who  bestow:  they 
? “ t?,tho,effec‘  of  private  charity  on  the  morals  otthe  labouring  classes;  thi 
S1™?  eonsidered  prejudicial.  Few  would  beg  if  they  could  get  wor'k,  and  hardly 
L“  ! s”cl>  » 11 i preference  to  remaining  labourers  ; nor  do  even  befgars  refuse  the  ns.il 

Mages  lor  work,  it  ottered.  00 

to2S.l?nn0i<Tii°^  0bs1rveC!  against  any  ^P^tion  of  the  vagrant,  no  endeavours  made 
know  thl  16  fhf  aready  rece,Yed  111  the  course  °i'  the  day,  nor  any  trouble  taken  to 

know  the  character  of  the  person  to  whom  relief  is  given. 

bctS‘"n  by-  is  Siven  t°  vagrants,  but  not  so  much  as  formerly;  and  clothes  are 
Tnill-  eh  r olveu  to  residents,  hut  the  relief  is  chiefly  given  in  potatoes,  meal  seldom,  and 
mtheriet  money  choosmg  to  gIve  food  in  preference  to  money,  though  the  beggar  would 

as  to  .tbe  (luantity  of  food  or  money  given  at  houses,  but  numbers 
Pt,  ’ so  t“at  it  was  considered  that  both  farmers  and  shopkeepers  give  a great  deal 
W°U  • K*16?1  to  suPPort  an  additional  labourer.  The  sliopkeepers  in 

nort ionf-  thC  !\ablt1of  Slv,ng  from  1 .v.  to  1 s.  « d.  weekly,  and  dividing  it  into  small 

tm'  Va^  C°/lsldered.a  tad  mode,  as  it  brought  many  strangers  to  the  town.  There 
for  beo-gars  1 Parisb  amon£  the  farmers  of  planting  potatoes  intended  exclusively 

to  "the  gS  falls  most!J  on  beggars ; and  the  shopkeepers,  too,  being  exposed 

uortion  ■ even  ,1.  i k’vgais,  contribute  considerably  to  a degree  far  beyond  the  rich  in  par 
can  and  1 °S  J iT""  ""'l  Possess  but  “re  or  half  an  acre  of  ground,  give  all  they 
> re  ay  labourer  who  has  but  his  cabin,  shares  his  rueals  with  the  beggar 

receive^th!?/™^'21-5’  ble,  impossibility  of  ascertaining  liow  much  a beggar  has  already 

‘hhim  than  l,e  may  reiuire- Yet  the  Mt  thmf" 

gire'm  Tn'av™™  COr?  °r  me0I,ey  is  Blv“  by  » farmer,  but  a man  holding  ten  acres  may 
give,  on  an  average,  a stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day,  but  it  is  variable. 

outsort  one’ind^vhdual^day!16  TOkly  allow“ce<  g™«  away  enough  in  money  and  food  to 

sidered^haterT’  'that  *bose  ,'vho  ™ themselves  liberal  are  reduced,  but  it  was  notcon- 
the  shlheent  b n g .,vas  ref“ablo  to  their  liberality.  As  to  the  mode  of  gm«g. 

..  food  ft„mPdav  to  d pre.fr  g’Vmg  s™<  while  the  farmer  would  rather  give  3o.bl. 

m rood,  from  day  to  day,  than  a stated  sum  of  money. 

warn  ' toil?™  t0e8iVe  :dief  ",ere  in  g™eml  fear  that  the  applicant  was  under  guj 

ftehnw  i?  ty  °f  tbe  beSSar  in  maSy  cases,  and  a strong  religious  feeling; 

feelmg,  it  was  concurred,  would  not  operate  if  an  institution  for  relief  wls  at  hand,  It 
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not  supposed  that  fear  of  violence,  or  because  it  was  the  custom  of  the  district  were 
influencing  motives  to  give,  though  it  was  often  bestowed  for  fear  of  a beggar’s  curse/ 

The  spread  of  disease,  the  contamination  of  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes,  the  increase 
of  discontent  by  spreading  and  inventing  stories,  these  were  considered  the  results  of 
vagrancy. 

Those  who  are  driven  to  vagrancy  rarely  return  to  industry,  but  for  the  most  part  ulti- 
mately end  in  a separate  class. 

Very  seldom  have  any  punishments  taken  place  in  the  district  for  vagrancy ; and  when 
such  a'  thing  does  take  place,  it  is  merely  a punishment  by  confining  for  a few  hours,  which 
has  no  effect  whatever  in  checking  vagrancy,  nor  could  the  fear  of  punishment  restrain  a 
destitute  person  from  begging  when  starvation  is  the  alternative ; moreover,  the  feelings  of 
those  giving  relief  is  arrayed  against  such  rigour,  nor  could  they  be  induced  to  sanction  “such 
severity  against  vagrants,  while  an  individual  may  perish  from  want  of  food.  Such  laws 
would  have  no  chance  of  being  efficacious;  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  witnesses,  that  such 
laws  would  be  opposed  by  public  opinion,  if  the  certainty  of  a comfortable  provision  were 
to  be  purchased  by  the  loss  of  liberty  and  the  separation  of  families.  The  shopkeeper 
would  be  in  their  favour,  but  the  majority  quite  against  them,  if  liberty  was  controlled. 
In  one  year  of  extraordinary  distress,  the  people  prevented  by  force  the  corn  beino-  taken 
out  of  the  country,  but  this  is  the  only  outrage  that  is  stated  to  have  taken  place  in  this 
district.  They  assembled  in  the  town,  unloaded  the  boats  that  were  going  off  with  the 
grain,  but  did  not  seize  any  portion  for  themselves,  merely  insisting  on  its  being  carried  back 
to  the  stores. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  nearer  than  Wexford,  nor  in  the  opinion  of  witnesses  would 
those  who  beg  be  willing  under  any  circumstances  to  go  into  such  institutions. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Brennan,  roman-catholic  curate.— John  Berkeley  Deane,  esq— William  R. 
Farmer,  esq— Rev.  William  Flenxon— Martin  Fowlett,  m.  d— Rev.  Thomas  Harman. 
—Edward  Keogh,  esq.,  deputy  sovereign,  New  Ross— Rev.  James  Morgan,  vicar  of  St.  Mary’s. 

The  exact  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish  was  not  ascertainable,  but  vagrancy  has 
increased  here  within  the  last  10  years,  and  is  increasing  both  in  town  and  country  ; in  fact, 
it  nas  doubled  within  the  last  ten  years,  and  is  considerably  beyond  what  it  was  either  20 
30  years  ago.  The  increase  was  attributed  by  the  witnesses  « '"*»**«■  A — — 


tion  of  the  Subletting  Act. 


a a great  degree  to  the  opera- 


The  period  during  which  vagrancy  is  most  prevalent  here  is  from  June  to  August,  and  the 
reason  ot  this  is,  the  scarcity  of  food  at  that  season,  and  the  want  of  employment  from  the 
cua  ot  nay  harvest  until  the  beginning  of  the  com  harvest.  The  vagrants  relieved  here  are 
generally  strangers  in  summer,  but  in  winter  chiefly  residents.  In  summer  tlie  heads  of 
amines  go  out  m search  of  work,  and  their  wives  and  children  go  about  the  county  seeking 
co[tiers  al®°>  after  planting  their  potatoes,  are  in  the  habit  of  going  round  the  country 
ilf’  • S’  arT  t,lus  increase  the  numbers  of  mendicants  both  in  town  and  country.  In 
“ ver.y  few  tradesmen  or  mechanics  are  reduced  to  beggary ; and  though  servants, 

V , "es»  were  ,ofteu  previously  driven  to  begging,  yet  since  the  establishment  of 
, ailks  the  cases  have  been  much  more  rare.  The  labourers  of  this  district  do  not 
con n Hpc  J10,)  +i?°  m,  search  of  work  to  England,  occasionally  they  go  into  the  adjoining 
, and  then,  if  they  obtain  employment,  they  always  pay  their  way. 

DramiSd  d‘St"Ct  'T‘an°y  is  ratl“r  adopted  now  and  then  in  seasons  of  distress,  than 
facilities  of  re]Lfe°Uar  m°^e  ’ an<*  at  such  tunes  many  adopt  it,  as  it  affords  great 

activp  beggars  obtain  about  as  much  food  as  is  sufficient  for  subsistence;  but  an 

sume  T? exer*ln§  bmiself  during  the  day  would  obtain  much  more  than  he  could  con- 
verv  i;tt-iQe°^crS  °bta“  a goocl  deal  of  money  here  from  passengers  in  coaches,  &c.,  but  get 
on  Sundays  from  persons  going  to  places  of  public  worship. 

JfV*  towns  do  not  beg  in  families ; ii 
^ven  1S  in  proportion  to  their  numbers. 


relief  g 
Iti 


worship. 

i the  country  they  do ; and  the  quantity  of 


the  fa.thpi-C0^m0nLCUS^Om  ^or  beggars  to  separate  the  families  and  beg  in  distinct  parties ; 
the  rpmoi  a™  Perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  children  keep  out  of  sight,  whilst  the  mother  and 

™ remainder  of  the  children  try  to  make  out  what  they  can. 

<ta3S  seldom  waste  their  surplus  collections,  or  give  them  to  others  more  distressed  than 
few  instanc/  °n  i con^rary>  there  is  much  jealousy  between  those  of  the  same  trade,  and 
0.5.  6S  are  kno'v'n  where  they  have  evinced  sympathy  for  each  other’s  misfortunes. 
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\ aguascv.  The  practice  of  vagrants  is  openly  to  sell  their  surplus,  and  in  this  part  of  the 

purchase  clothes,  and  frequently  appear  decently  dressed  on  Sundays.  un  - they 

It  has  often  been  a subject  of  remark  what  becomes  of  the  vagrant  on  Sundays 

Examinations  taken  by  Vagrants  usually  put  forward  the  plea,  that  they  cannot  obtain  employment  and  th 
Francis  Diggens,  Esq.  practised  beggar  assumes  dirty  rags  and  the  appearances  of  being  crippled  to  ’tr,  . '"e 
W.T.  M'Cuilsgh,  Esq.  Sympatby,  but  this  is  not  the  case  witli  the  occasional  beggars.  In  this  district bewar^h*-* 
Pars.  Old  Ross  not  been' known  to  Foduce  sores  on  their  persons,  and  though  disinclined  to  applySfor  relief 
Rosstroit,  Clonmore  111  order  to  llave  theu‘  aiImentri  cured,  yet  they  are  never  known  to  have  refused  it.  As , ' 
and  Enniscorthj.  stated  before,  beggars  here  would  wear  good  clothes  if  they  got  them,  except  peiW  th 
Bar .Banlru.  tmdin9  l‘Mars'  . 

Persons  who  have  blinded  or  maimed  children  do  not  actually  refuse  to  let  them  be  t k 

into  institutions  established  for  their  relief ; there  is,  however,  a reluctance,  especially  am  ^ 
the  Catholic  population,  to  send  their  children  to  certain  institutions,  where  they  fear  the” 
not.  being  brought  up  in  their  father’s  creed.  Beggars  who  have  maimed  children  often 
take  them  about  in  wet  ancl  cold  to  make  them  cry  piteously,  and  thus  create  commiseration 
for  their  wants. 


Vagrants  are  in  general  of  very  dissolute  habits  ; but  they  are  not  known  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  dissolute  carousing.  There  is  too  little  community  of  feelino-  amonAheni 
for  any  thing  of  that  sort.  They  have  not  been  detected  either  in  many  tlefts,  nor  are 
they  ever  known  to  be  concerned  in  any  violent  outrages,  or  to  be  parties  to  any  assassi- 
nations. J 

With  regard  to  the  willingness  of  vagrants  to  emigrate,  it  appeared  to  witnesses  that  the 
confirmed  vagrant  would  be  unwilling  to  emigrate ; but  they  added,  it  would  be  hard  to 
say  who  is  the  confirmed  vayr ant,  and  who  not;  and  as  the  means  of  emigration  have  never 
been  offered  to  them,  conjecture  is  all  that  can  be  had  on  the  point.  Perhaps  the  truth 
would  be,  that  among  the  poor,  the  reluctance  to  emigrate  would  be  in  proportion  to  the 
confirmed  habits  of  vagrancy. 

The  mutual  affection  of  beggars  and  their  children  is  about  the  same  as  among  the  other 
classes  of  the  community.  Beggars  are  not  known  to  hire  their  children  ; but  if  is  believed 
that  they  often  lend  them  to  one  another. 


Vagrants  generally  have  large  families  of  children  accompanying  them,  and  the  proportion 
of  illegitimate  children  among  them  is  supposed  to  be  much  greater  than  among  the  other 
classes.  There  is  a greater  mortality  among  vagrants  also,  than  among  any  other  portion  of 
the  community,  and  more  in  town  than  in  the  country ; but  in  this  district  a death  from 
actual  starvation  was  never  heard  of. 


The  knowledge  of  the  character  of  those  relieved  is  very  trifling ; in  most  cases  there  can- 
not be  any,  and  would  be  utterly  useless  to  inquire ; so  that  the  habit  of  indiscriminate  alms- 
giving'has  a degrading  tendency;  though  not  to  the  degree  that  may  be  supposed  when 
the  injury  of  inducing  habits  of  idleness  is  considered.  Vagrants  are  in  general  persons 
who  prefer  their  wandering  mode  of  life  to  any  settled  one ; yet  originally  they  would  have 
preferred  to  have  lived  as  labourers,  before  they  were  driven  to  begging.  Employment  is 
seldom  offered  to  beggars ; so  it  cannot  be  said  they  would  refuse  it ; in  town  they  may 
refuse  temporary  employment,  but  not  constant  work.  Mr.  Dean  states,  “ I have  often 
offered  beggarmen  full  days  wages  when  they  came  to  me,  even  late  in  the  day,  and 
though  they  seldom  in  words  refused  it,  yet  I never  found  that  they  would  work.” 

A night  s lodging  is  sometimes  given  to  vagrants,  but  less  in  town  than  in  the  country ; 
a£d  even  dlere  die  practice  is  greatly  diminished,  owing  to  the  feeling  among  the  better  sort 
of  farmers,  that  they  are  thereby  doing  themselves  and  their  children  more  harm  than  the 
pauper  good. 

Potatoes  chiefly,  and  meal  and  milk,  constitute  the  relief  given  in  the  country  to  vagrants ; 
money  is  more  given  to  them  in  town,  as  the  farmers  in  the  country  have  no  money  to  spare 
tor  such  purposes. 

There  is  no  fixed  limit  as  to  the  quantity  given  at  each  house,  nor  to  the  quantity  given  to 
each  applicant;  but  witnesses  were  of  opinion,  that  some  farmers  and  shopkeepers  giveaway 
m the  course  of  the  year  as  much  as  would  enable  them  to  employ  two  additional  labourer, 
in  town,  also,  there  are  a good  many  pensioners,  supported  by  the  bounty  of  particular 
lannlies.  it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  a custom  among  the  farmers  of  this  district,  ot 
planting  a portion  of  land  with  potatoes,  especially  for  the  beggars ; a fanner  usually  plants 
as  much  ground  with  potatoes  as  he  can  manure,  and  it  depends  on  the  crop  entirely  how 
much  lie  can  afford  to  give  in  charity. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  chiefly  on  the  farmers  in  the  country,  and  in  towns  on  the 
traders,  as  both  these  classes  are  more  exposed  to  the  annoying  application  of  beggars  than 
the  richer  classes.  Even  the  very  poorest  labourers  give  the  vagrant  something,  and  are  1 
the  constant  habit  of  sharing  their  meals  with  them. 

It  sometimes  happens,  that  those  who  give  too  freely  to  vagrants  in  the  beginning  of  the 
season,  afterwards  feel  the  want  of  the  provision  which  they  have  given  away.  banner* 
seldom  attach  a money  value  to  what  they  give  away  in  charity,  from  the  difficulty  o 
verting  such  provisions  into  cash.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses  that  those 
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would  perfer  a regular  sum  to  the  present  mode  of  giving  charity ; but  those  in  the  country 
would  not. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hannan  stated,  “ that  in  one  season  of  great  distress  the  gentry  and  farmers 
voluntarily  taxed  themselves,  to  an  amount  quite  sufficient  for  all  the  poor.”  In  reply  to  the 
question,  why  this  system  was  not  continued,  he  said,  “ it  was  necessarily  abandoned  when 
the  emergency  was  over,  from  the  impossibility  of  confining  relief  to  residents.  It  is,  how- 
ever, far  from  certain  that  the  farmers  would  be  willing  to  pay  a regular  subscription.” 

The  usual  motive  for  giving  relief  to  beggars,  is  the  belief  that  the  applicant  is  sufferin'* 
great  distress ; and  besides,  there  is  a religious  feeling  about  the  necessity  of  relieving  pei> 
sons  in  want,  which  religious  obligation,  as  witnesses  think,  would  decrease  in  proportion  to 
the  certainty  and  extent  of  the  relief  to  be  voluntary.  The  fear  of  violence  sometimes  pre- 
vails over  weak  persons,  and  induces  them  to  give  alms ; but  the  beggar’s  curse  is  not  dreaded, 
though  a beggar’s  blessing  is  highly  prized  by  the  peasantiy. 


Vac  ran'cv, 
Leinster. 

County  Wexford. 


Examinations  taken  by 
Francis  Digaens,  E«q. 
W.  T.  M'Cufiagb,  Esq. 


Pars.  Old  Ross, 
Rosstroit , Clonmore 
and  Enniscorthy. 
Bar.  Bantry. 


Fevers  are  occasionally  spread  by  the  system  of  giving  night’s  lodging  to  vagrants,  ancl 
the  morals  of  the  peasantry  frequently  contaminated ; so  that,  as  the  Rev.  Mr.  Harman  ob- 
served, a man  is  thought  badly  of  who  gives  a night’s  lodging  to  a vagrant ; and  in  fabricat- 
ing and  spreading  stories,  “ they  are  equal  to  a telegraph.” 


It  seldom  happens  that  persons  who  have  for  any  time  followed  a vagrant  life  return  to 
industry,  but  they  usually  become  in  the  end  a separate  class  of  the  community. 

For  the  last  ten  years  there  have  been  no  pnnishments  inflicted  for  vagrancy.  The  magis- 
trates have  occasionally  attempted  to  put  in  force  the  laws  against  suspected  persons”  or 
beggars  who  were  suspected  of  extorting  money  by  imposture ; but,  except  in  very  few  cases 
the  attempt  proved  futile.  The  feelings  of  the  people  m this  distr  ict  are  strongly  opposed  to 
any  rigorous  measures  against  vagrants ; and  as  to  the  abatement  of  such  feelings,  and  the 
growing  up  of  a desire  to  support  rigorous  laws  if  a provision  for  real  want  were°made,  wit- 
nesses thought  that  in  town  they  would  be  more  disposed  to  support  such  laws  than  in  the 
country  districts ; but  without  knowing  the  nature  of  the  provision,  and  the  conditions  that 
would  be  annexed  to  it,  it  must  be  useless  to  surmise  concerning  it.  As  the  outrages  arisino- 
from  destitution,  Mr.  Harman  said,  “ not  hunger,  but  the  dread  of  it,  frequently  leads  on  a 
man  to  crime;”  and,  he  adds,  “outrages,  particularly  those  arising  from  the  erecting  of 
tenants,  are  supported  by  general  opinion,  and  those  who  commit  them  are  defended  pubiicly 
both  at  the  chapel  and  the  forge.” 


There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  the  barony,  the  nearest  is  in  Waterford  ; and  as  to  the 
willingness  of  the  poor  to  enter  a house  of  industry,  witnesses  were  of  opinion,  that  the  indus- 
triously inclined  would,  in  some  cases,  accept  it ; but  there  would  he  the  greatest  reluctance, 
among  the  better  class  of  the  poor,  to  accept  such  a mode  of  relief;  and  if  it  were  to  be 
purchased  with  the  loss  of  individual  liberty,  or  separation  of  families,  they  would  not  accept 
it  at  all.  In  such  cases,  many  of  the  magistracy  would  not  be  likely  to  enforce  the  laws 
against  vagrancy.  Those  who  did  would  have  public  feeling  against  them,  inasmuch  as 
chanty  would  still  be  considered  a religious  duty  by  the  mass  of  the  community.  Mr.  Har- 
man says,  “ that  the  separation  of  families  and  the  obligation  to  work,  would  form  the 
most  unpopular  conditions  of  a provision.  That  the  people  would  not  accept  it,  except  by 
compulsion,  and  that  the  general  feeling  is  against  a provision  of  any  sort.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Re\.  John  Chartres — Mr.  William  Goodson,  farmer — Mr.  Thomas  Sparrow,  farmer. 

Mr.  Edward  Webster,  farmer  aod  miller. 

w'm  in°™ntthiw  fa  meloySragrSr“nCy  " “rtaMy  tacreaslnS 

froSwaS  .rS»AnSU.St  prevails  most.  Because  distress  is  at  its  height  then, 

in  this  neiohb0utL„'?n,f“t  scarcIty. of. provisions.  The  great  majority  of  those  relieved 

in  families”  The  ufteTFi  principally  women  and  children,  who  go  about  mostly 
are  forced  to  be”  “ “ “ ™ y endeaT0“rs  to  get  work,  and  the  women  and  children 

alms  to  316  to  f°nnd  begging,  as  there  is  a strong  repugnance  to  giving 

seldom  do  wrJ  .man.»  ^as.  therefore  no  great  temptation  to  beg  in  person.  Very 
in  this  nart  nf ear°m§>  subsistence  by  labour  during  the  week  beg  on  Sunday,  and 
sometimes  rprli  ^oiantry,  cottiers  are  never  known  to  seek  alms ; and  though  mechanics  are 
rarelv  «Unt  +«  t0  ,^ary>  yet  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  small  trade  have  but 
y sunk  to  such  need  as  to  be  forced  to  beg- 


their  clnld^3^6^  ^av<?  ^een  known  of  small  farmers  having  transferred  their  property 
0.5.  ’ and  m tiieir  old  age  having  adopted  a vagrant  life.  But  those  who  go 
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England  in  search  of  employment,  never  beg  in  this  district ; they  always  pay  thei 
but  few  go.  y r Wa3r> 

Carlow,  Wicklow,  Waterford  and  Kilkenny,  are  the  parts  of  the  country  to  which  th 
vagrants  who  come  here  generally  belong ; and  the  principal  portion  of  them  are  from  th 
country  districts.  e 

The  vast  majority  of  vagrants  have  been  reduced  by  misfortune.  The  continuance  of  hea 
rents,  high  rates  and  fall  of  prices,  are  the  causes  to  which  they  generally  attribute  their  ru^ 
Fully  nine-tenths  of  the  vagrants  are  industriously  inclined,  but  necessity  drives  them  to 
begging. 

An  active  beggar,  exerting  himself  for  a good  many  hours  in  the  day,  would  obtain  much 
more  than  a sufficiency  of  food ; but  there  is  but  little  collected  from  passengers  on  coaches 
and  nothing  from  the  persons  going  to  places  of  public  worship  on  Sundays.  = 

The  quantity  given  to  beggars  will  be  increased  if  there  be  three  or  four  applying  in  on? 
family ; and  very  often  if  the  family  be  large,  the  members  of  it  separate,  and  thus  apply  to 
the  same  persons  with  success.  An  infirm  person  will  singly,  more  than  an  able-bodied 
beggar ; but  those  with  children  get  most,  if  they  know  their  business. 

Vagrants  seldom  give  away  their  surplus  food  which  they  have  collected  ; they  sell  it  and 
purchase  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  See.,  but  very  rarely  clothes,  for  fear  of  lessening  their  means 
of  exciting  pity.  Beggars  also,  in  some  cases,  lay  by  in  summer  for  the  hardships  of 
winter.  ^ 

Vagrants  usually  beg  under  the  plea  of  an  unsuccessful  search  for  work,  and  in  many 
cases  retain  their  rags  and  dirt,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  disease  and  of  being  cripples, 
for  the  purpose  of  moving  compassion ; they  are  likewise  unwilling  to  be  decently  clad  and 
many  have  refused  dispensary  tickets,  and  rejected  the  means  of  having  their  sores  cured 
being  anxious  to  retain  the  advantage  of  their  exposure.  Very  frequently  in  towns,  though 
not  in  the  country,  has  the  exhibition  of  those  maimed  and  diseased  persons  been  the  cause 
of  injury  to  females  enceinte ; and  it  is  very  difficult  to  induce  beggars,  if  they  have  children 
crippled  and  deformed  or  blind,  to  send  them  to  any  public  institution ; on  the  contrary,  they 
take  them  about  with  them,  in  cold  and  wet  weather,  to  render  them  even  more  piteous  ob- 
jects, and  thus  more  lucrative. 

The  habits  of  many  vagrants  are  dissolute,  and  they  often  meet  together  to  drink  and 
carouse ; and  though  they  commit  no  violent  personal  outrages,  yet  the  number  of  thefts  and 
robberies  committed  by  them  is  very  considerable. 

The  confirmed  vagrant  is  never  known  to  emigrate  to  America,  or  go  to  England  or  Scot- 
land, in  search  of  work ; his  habits  of  idleness  render  work  displeasing  to  him.  In  general, 
beggars  are  kind  to  their  children ; yet  they  sometimes  ill-treat  them,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
citing compassion.  It  is  not,  however,  known  that  they  ever  hire  or  borrow  children. 

Beggars  have  been  known  here  to  amass  considerably.  One  instance  was  mentioned  of  a 
professional  beggar  giving  200/.  as  a marriage  portion. 

Vagrants  have  in  general  large  families  of  children  accompanying  them. 

As  to  whether  an  able-bodied  man  would  receive  more  by  begging  than  by  labouring,  it 
seemed  that  as  a beggar  he  would  not  receive  anything,  “ at  least,”  (said  Mr.  Sparrow) 
“ not  from  me.” 

Those  who  give  to  beggars  have,  in  any  case,  very  little  knowledge  of  the  character  of 
those  whom  they  relieve,  and  in  general  none  at  all.  Vagrants,  when  once  confirmed  in 
their  wandering  life,  prefer  it  to  that  of  labourers ; but  originally  they  would  rather  have  re- 
mained at  labour  if  they  could  have  procured  employment. 

A night’s  lodging  is  sometimes  given,  but  less  frequently  now  than  formerly,  and  clothes 
are  occasionally  given  to  resident  beggars ; but  the  principal  relief  consists  of  potatoes  and 
milk  given  by  the  farmers,  who  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  from  want  of  the  latter,  though 
the  beggars  would  prefer  money. 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity  daily  given  at  any  farmer’s  house ; it  depends  entirely  on  the 
number  of  persons  who  happen  to  call,  each  beggar  receiving  some  relief,  so  that  many 
farmers  give  away  in  the  year  more  than  would  support  an  additional  labourer. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  principally  on  the  farmers  ; they,  as  well  as  the  shopkeepers, 

being  more  open  to  the  visits  of  the  beggar  than  the  richer  classes ; but  the  humblest  cottiers 
contribute  their  proportion,  and  even  the  mere  day-labourer,  who  has  but  his  cabin,  gives 
towards  the  relief  or  the  beggar.  J 

As  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much  a beggar  may  have  received  previously,  more  mus. 
occasionally  he  given  in  the  course  of  a day  to  him  than  he  immediately  requires  j vet 
this  is  not  considered  to  lead  to  any  waste  of  provision,  as  the  beggars  always  sell  m- 
surplus. 

The  witnesses  cannot  form  any  exact  calculation  of  the  quantity  given  by  a small  fenner; 
but  instances  have  been  known  where  distressed  farmers  have  severely  injured  *7 • * 
by  giving  to  beggars  ; hut  it  was  not  thought  that  giving  charity  was  the  cause  oi  °re 
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down  their  independence.  The  shopkeepers  in  general  would  prefer  giving  some  small  sum 
annually  to  the  present  mode  of  relief.  Many  of  the  farmers  would  not. 

Relief  is  given  through  fear  that  the  applicant  is  in  great  want,  and  by  some  because  it  is 
the  custom  "of  the  district ; but  in  general  the  people  give  alms  from  a religious  feeling,  and 
regard  charity  as  a sacred  duty.  Relief  is  also  frequently  extorted  by  importunity  and  through 
fear  of  violence,  and  likewise  from  the  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse. 

Vagrants  resting  at  night  among  the  labourers  have  often  spread  diseases  through  the 
country,  and  by  fabricating  and  disseminating  stories,  have  in  many  instances  produced 
<weat  mischief,  and  by  their  dissolute  habits  have  introduced  much  immorality  among  the  la- 
bouring classes. 

Persons  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  followed  a vagrant  life,  rarely,  if  ever,  turn  to 
industry,  and  ultimately  end  in  becoming  a separate  class  in  society. 

Inasmuch  as  punishment  would  have  but  little  effect  in  repressing  vagrancy,  it  has  seldom 
been  used  ; besides,  the  feelings  of  the  people  are,  and  ever  will  be,  under  all  circumstances, 
opposed  to  punishment  for  vagrancy,  until  some  certain  provision  exists  against  destitution. 

There  is  no  house  of  industiy  in  the  district ; but  in  the  parish  of  Kiltumnel  considerable 
funds  exist,  which  are  allocated  in  various  allowances  of  from  1 s.  to  2 s.  6 d.  a week. 

If  a legal  provision  were  instituted  for  the  poor,  Mr.  Goodwin  thinks  that  the  small  farmers 
and  cottiers  would  not  like  it.  None  but  the  practised  beggars  would  accept  it;  and  also, 
the  laws  could  not  be  enforced  quietly.  But  it  was  considered  that  were  a comfortable  pro- 
vision afforded,  such  a one  as  would  not  on  the  one  hand  put  a premium  on  indolence,  nor 
on  the  other  hand  interfere  too  much  with  family  ties,  a large  number  would  support  the 
plan. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  John  Blake. — William  Glasscot,  esq. — John  Rossiter,  farmer — John  Usher,  esq. 


The  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish  is  not  exactly  ascertainable;  but  there  has  been  a 
decrease  among  them,  both  because  many  workmen  have  left  the  country,  and  there  has  been 
a great  increase  in  agricultural  employment. 

From  June  to  August  is  the  period  at  which  vagrancy  most  prevails,  owing  to  the  scarcity 
of  food  at  that  season,  when  families  of  strangers,  mostly  women  and  children,  come  here 
begging,  their  husbands  having  gone  somewhere  else  in  search  of  work.  Sometimes  also  the 
cottiers,  after  planting  their  potatoes,  go  into  distant  parts  of  the  country  begging ; but  it 
seldom  happens  that  when  mechanics,  or  those  who  have  been  engaged  in  small  trade,  are 
driven  to  such  necessity  as  to  be  forced  to  beg.  From  this  parish  very  few  go  to  England  in 
search  of  work. 


A great  proportion  of  those  who  beg  in  this  district  are  the  children  of  beggars,  and  the 
majority  are  very  idly-disposed,  so  as  to  be  unwilling  to  adopt  any  means  of  industry. 

Though  beggars  here  do  not  obtain  much  money,  either  from  passengers  on  coaches  or  at 
the  doors  of  places  of  public  worship,  yet  they  get  much  more  than  a sufficient  supply  of 
food. 


The  quantity  given  upon  any  application  for  alms  depends  on  the  number  of  persons  in  the 
family  who  apply ; and  it  is  not  an  unusual  custom  for  large  families  to  separate,  and  then 
apply  to  the  same  persons  successfully.  An  infirm  person  will  obtain  more  than  an  able- 
bodied,  but  you  seldom  see  an  able-bodied  man  begging. 


Vagrants  sell  any  surplus  food  they  may  have  collected,  and  obtain  tea,  spirits,  tobacco, 
&c.,  but  never  purchase  clothes,  fearing  their  power  of  exciting  compassion  may  be  dimi- 
nished if  they  were  well  clothed.  Very  few  itinerant  beggars  in  this  parish  are  known  to  lay 
by  in  summer  any  small  provision  against  the  wants  of  winter. 

Beggars  often  retain  their  dirt  and  rags,  and  assume  the  appearance  of  being  crippled  and 
diseased,  for  the  puipose  of  exciting  sympathy ; but  none  except  those  who  attend  fairs  for 
the  purpose  of  begging  are  supposed  to  produce  actual  sores ; neither  are  they  known  to 
refuse  having  their  sores  cured.  It  is  a frequent  occurrence  to  see  beggars  who  have  crippled 
or  maimed  children  take  them  about  badlv  clothed,  in  wet  and  cold,  to  move  compassion 
more  strongly. 


The  habits  of  the  beggars  in  this  district  are  not  found  too  dissolute  : even  the  number  of 
thefts  committed  by  them  is  very  small,  and  assassinations  are  always  the  crimes  of  a better 
class  of  people.  The  confirmed  vagrant  never  emigrates  to  America,  nor  could  he  be  induced 
do  so ; neither  does  he  ever  go  to  England  in  search  of  work.  Beggars  are  sometimes 
known  to  amass  considerable  sums  of  money.  Mr.  Rossiter  says,  “one  man,  who  was  con- 
sidered the  most  miserable  poor  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  left  at  his  death  40  guineas.” 
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Jur  enquiring 

The  great  majority  of  beggars  have  large  families,  bat  the  witnesses  considered  „ , , 
chief  portion  of  the  children  must  be  illegitimate,  as  the  confirmed  vagrant  is  nA  1 tllat 
many.  ° ever  Known  to 

Few  of  those  who  give  alms  to  beggars  ever  inquire  into  the  character  of  those  wl,™  a 
relieve,  so  that  the  persons  not  in  real  want  are  sometimes  those  who  receive  charitv  1 P 
the  practice  of  private  charity  not  unfrequently  is  the  source  of  idleness.  Altho  1 fi  taus 
firmed  vagrant  would  prefer  the  wandering  life  to  one  of  industry,  still  few  are  i Con~ 

the  outset  would  choose  such  a life  to  one  of  industry.  “ w*10  at 

No  effort  is  ever  made  to  discover  the  character  of  those  relieved,  as  indeed  t 
impossible  to  ascertain  it,  so  that  relief  is  often  given  to  persons  to  whose  elmroet™  a - ** 
is  an  utter  stranger.  actei  “6  giver 

A night’s  lodging  is  very  often  given  to  vagrants,  but  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  eWfc  • 
very  seldom  bestowed  on  them ; the  principal  relief  consists  in  potatoes  and  meal  and  if 
also  is  vety  freely  given  by  tlie  strong  fiinnem,  who  prefer  giving  food  to  money  tWl, 

Mit  Ulascott  says,  the  beggar  would  always  prefer  money,  because  they  never  are  in  want  rf 

There  is  no  fixed  limit  to  the  quantity  given  daily,  so  tliat  many  farmers  and  shori,..™, 
give  more  than  would  support  an  additional  labourer  through  tile  year  • manv  . P™ 
too,  are  supported  by  clothes  and  money  given  to  them  by  families.  ’ y Pensioners, 

The  support  of  the  poor  falls  for  the  most  part  on  the  farmers,  and  as  they  and  the 
keepers  are  more  open  to  the  beggars,  consequently  they  are  obliged  to  contribute  more  fa 
ttosupport  than  the  richer  classes ; but  the  labourers  cannot  afford  to  give  any  thing  worth 

As  beggars  frequently  obtain  more  food  than  they  actually  require,  it  may  seem  to  lead  fa 
a waste  of  provisions,  but  this  does  not  take  place,  as  they  always  are  able  to  sell  the  s “a? 

■ I1!®  T“anti‘y  g™1  l>y  a small  farmer  could  not  be  exactly  ascertained,  but  they  freouentlv 
ref  Pr  r£  0 .e  season  to  such  all  extent,  as  to  cause  inconvenience  to  themselves 
afterwards.  The  farmers  in  this  parish  would  prefer  paying  a small  annual  tax  to  the  present 
disagreeable  mode  of  ajms-givuig.  Mr.  Rossiter  says,  “ farmers  holding  20  ZresoS 
used,  111  times  of  great  distress,  to  give  two  pounds  voluntarily  for  a few  weeks  relief.” 

Relief  is  sometimes  given  through  fear  that  the  applicant  is  in  great  distress,  and  sometimes 
fasb,°  j 0f tlle. district ; but  those  who  give  from  a religious  motive  would  no 
longer  feel  it  a duty  to  do  so,  if  an  institution  were  near  where  real  want  might  he  relieved. 

limes  extorts  relief,  but  fear  of  violence  or  of  tile  beggars’  curse  has  no  effect 


Importunity  sometimes  <.o  * 
here  in  causing  alms  to  be  given 

nmmm^ed  SivillS  a night’s  lodging  to  beggars,  especially  fever  is  often 

ream  ffb,?orf»  V*  T 'Vay’  bfK\e?.much  "nschief  frequently  arises  from  the  stories  which  beg- 
gais  fabricate  and  cany  about  from  place  to  place. 

enms^wV'i*'°llri!l0nBfoUoWeva  raS1'!mt  life  never  are  known  to  adopt  any  industrious 
course,  but  ultimately  are  sure  to  become  a distinct  class  of  the  community. 

has  been  “y  punishment  inflicted  here  for  vagrancy,  nor  would  any  he  effcc- 
Sfalw  notLTTJ'fi!“e  syste,m>  ^Ut  “Suuist  such  punishment  tlie  feeling  of  the  people  is 
devised  U ^ remoye<*  unless  some  vely  judicious  plan  of  provision  for  the  poor  were 

n°  re*  °f  industry  nearer  than  Wexford,  nor  is  it  known  whether  the  people  in 
a destitute  condition  would  be  willing  to  enter  one,  as  such  an  offer  was  never  made  to  them. 
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Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  iUolloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Burren. 

the  parish  at  this  time  of  the  year  (December),  at  about  30.  Of  these,  not  more  than  two  ' 

are  natives,  ancl  permanently  resident.  All  the  witnesses  concurred  in  representing 
vagrancy  as  having  increased  of  late  years,  and  Mr.  Hogan  said  that  he  perceived  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  came  to  these  parishes  in  summer  from  other  districts  to  he  annually 
augmenting.  Salmon  exemplified  the  general  growth  of  poverty,  by  stating  that  20  years 
ago  he  would  not  see  more  that  three  or  four  persons  collecting  perriwinkles  and  limpets  on 
the  rocks  at  neap  tides,  and  those  were  generally  children  doing  it  for  amusement : but  now 
one  may  see  them  flocking  thither  in  scores,  and  eagerly  gathering  them  as  an  addition  to’ 
their  meal  of  chy  potatoes.  The  acknowledged  increase  of  vagrancy  is  attributed  to  the 
increase  of  a population  which  has  no  other  means  of  subsistence  than  the  tilling  of  land 
The  peasantry  readily  promise  rents  higher  than  they  can  possibly  afford  to  pay  for  the 
smallest  portions  of  land ; of  these,  in  process  of  time,  they  are  dispossessed,  after 
having  run  up  arrears ; and  Hare,  the  carpenter,  said  that  he  knew  that  many  of  those  who 
strolled  through  the  country  had  come  to  begging  by  such  a course  of  thino-s.  There  is  also 
much  less  employment  than  formerly ; and  Mr.  Hynes  observed  that  he  found  no  difficulty 
now  m procuring  m the  parish  as  many  labourers  as  he  wants  in  harvest  time,  while  for- 
merly at  that  season,  his  father  used  to  be  often  obliged  to  hire  them  in  Cunnemara,  and 
to  pay  their  passage  across  the  Bay  of  Galway. 

Hynes  remarked  that  in  July  and  August  they  had  the  greatest  number  of  becro-ars,  and 
lie  should  say  that  for  every  one  that  was  to  be  seen  now  tliere  would  be  five  at  fife  least  in 
those  mouths ; and  the  x-eason  of  this  was  clear,  for  then  potatoes  are  getting  scarce  every- 
where; work  also  is  not  to  he  had,  especially  in  Connaught,  where  there  is  an  abundance  of 
labourers,  and  whilst  the  husband  is  looking  for  it,  the  wife  and  children  go  beggin°-  about 
irom  one  place  to  another.  Not  one  in  20  of  those  who  beg  from  door  to  door  are  natives  of 
the  neighbourhood.  This  class  of  vagrants  generally  consists  of  women  with  youn°-  child- 
ren ; the  husband  often  accompanies  the  wife,  hut  he  is  unwilling  to  ask  alms  in-person, 
and  he  remains  after  her  in  the  house  where  they  have  got  their  last  night’s  lodging  and 
in  the  afternoon  he  goes  near  to  the  place  where  he  expects  to  be  able  to  pass  the  next 
night.  It  is  not  usual  to  see  old  men  or  women  among  the  regular  vagrants,  because,  as 
ocanlan  said,  it  was  more  in  the  course  of  nature  that  such  people  should  beg ; they  are 
less  ashamed  of  it,  and  therefore  more  apt  to  stay  at  home  and  ask  alms  of  their  neigh- 
bours ; neither  are  there  many  young  people  amongst  them,  and  certainly  no  young  persons 
without  children.  The  young  men  and  women  get  situations  as  farm-servants,  and  it  is  not 
until  they  have  children  that  poverty  comes  upon  them  and  compels  them  to  quit  their 
lomes.  There  are  no  beggars  to  be  found  begging  there  on  Sundays.  Mr.  Hynes  said  that 
e lad  several  labourers  who  get  only  6 d.  a day,  and  he  was  convinced  that  none  of  them 
woud  allow  their  wives  and  children  to  beg ; but  there  were  many  others  who  do  not  get 
wo  days  work  in  the  week,  and  the  wives  of  these  are  often  compelled  to  ask  for  potatoes 
th°m  +L°Se  w . kuow  them.  From  all  the  witnesses,  it  could  not  be  ascertained  that  more 
an  three  cottier  tenants  had  taken  to  begging  during  the  last  summer  ; even  these,  how- 
in  ti’  * not  ,,ne  so  the  previous  summer,  and  it  was  by  no  means  a custom  of  any  of  them 
, , e two  parishes.  Gilloghy,  the  weaver,  said  that,-  speaking  from  his  own  feelings,  a 
W-eSman  m?re  averse  to  begin  a life  of  mendicancy  than  a cottier  tenant,  because 

bpi  m“.  P.rob~)1y  lived  in  better  circumstances,  he  had  never  contemplated  the  possibility  of 
a > laducad  to  it.  Hare  also  observed,  that  he  has  seen  more  mechanics  of  his  own  trade 
°r  i S )atterly tban  hitherto,  but  that  it  was  the  practice  of  such  people  not  to  beg 
Hvnp«Cl^RUS^,  *°  aPPly  to  some  of  their  own  body  for  assistance.  According  to  Mr. 
even  if  +i ^ "T1,6  a §reat  uiany  cottiers  in  the  parish  holding  as  little  as  2 J acres,  but 

that  r>  °ne  acre’  he  was  convinced  that  they  would  not  beg.  Hogan  stated 

renderpfTfh11-^^ DC6S  were  ?tnovfn  °f  Persons  who  had  gone  out  to  beg  after  having  sur- 
a court!  • V *arms  to  their  children,  hut  they  have  always  been  reluctantly  driven  to  such 
but  nr)86’  m consa(luence  °f  quarrels  and  disagreements,  which  made  their  homes  miserable, 
beo-oino0neTvrVa1s  known  to  have  given  up  their  farms  thus  with  the  express  intention  of 
goc°  ?’  ^ 0 labourers  ever  go  from  this  parish  in  search  of  work  to  England,  but  several 
he  kne^f'8  county  °f  Tipperary  for  the  harvest.  O’Loughlin,  the  labourer,  said  that 
were  1 W,-our  men  who  went  there  last  August,  and  when  they  returned  in  October  they 
diet  i°°  m’serable,  and  told  him  that  they  had  worked  for  2s.  a week  and  their 

alono-  with  tl  Ur^eS’  an<^  ^lat  they  had  not  been  able  to  bring  back  more  than  4 s.  or  3 s. 

Mavo^^-ft. sa*^  that  vagrants  come  from  Connaught  in  general,  but  more  especially  from 
to  the  an<1  *r°m  the  western  parts  of  Galway.  They  principally,  if  not  altogether,  belong 
yQwilliC0U5t^  cbsb^cts-  Scanlan,  the  schoolmaster,  remarked  that  townspeople  were  very 
ng  to  adopt  the  system  of  begging  through  the  country,  because  they  are  not  able 
4 H 4 to 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Patrick  M'Dermott,  farmer.— M.  Gilloghy,  weaver.— John  Finn,  tailor.— John  Hehir, 
carpenter.— Connor  Hogan,  a retired  shopkeeper — John  Hynes,  corn  dealer,  and  occupier  of 

200  acres. — John  Hynes,  junior,  farmer.— Patrick  Norton,  serjeant  of  police Peter 

O’Loughlin,  labourer.— Thaddeus  Salmon,  farmer — Thomas  Scanlan,  farmer William 

Scanlan,  schoolmaster. 

Mr.  Hynes,  whose  shop  (almost  the  only  one  in  the  parish,)  is  situated  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  two  principal  roads,  estimates  the  number  of  vagrants  whom  one  would  meet  i- 
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to  get  any  money  there,  and,  secondly,  because  they  are  not  accustomed  to  ca--  • 
wallets.  carrying 

Mr.  Hynes  observed  that  the  proportion  of  vagrants  who  are  themselves  the  child 
vagrants,  is  very  small  indeed,  except  among  the  Mayo  men,  and  vagrancy  is  so  co  ^ °' 
a practice  in  that  country,  that  the  parents  of  most  poor  people  have  followed  it  at"11*1011 
; period  or  other  of  their  lives.  The  greater  number,  however,  have  occasionally  earned  dT'6 
subsistence  by  industry,  and  the  female  vagrants  almost  always  attribute  their  misfort  *** 
to  their  large  families.  Many  are  supposed  to  have  recourse  to  mendicancy  underTlf 
pressure  of  temporary  distress,  who  become  afterwards  indisposed  to  quit  that  mode  of  I f 
when  their  necessities  have  ceased,  after  having  learnt  how  much  easier  it  is  to  li™  i,  '•? 
than  by  labouring.  ^ II 

Potatoes  in  this  neighbourhood  are  plentiful,  from  the  abundance  of  sea  manure-  so  mu  h 
so,  that  they  form  an  article  of  barter  for  turf  from  the  Galway  coast,  there  being  no  f C I 
in  the  district  they  are  in.  An  able-bodied  beggar,  it  was  thought,  could  easily  collect 
four  stone  of  potatoes  one  day  with  another  in  winter,  and  in  most  summers  he  would  vet 
at  least  a stone  and  a half  in  the  course  of  the  day.  As  he  could  not  possibly  consume 
more  than  one  stone  himself,  as  he  often  gets  a share  of  the  peasant’s  meal,  over  and  abov 
what  raw  potatoes  he  receives,  it  can  scarcely  happen  that  he  is  ever  without  some  surplu™ 

— ( Salmon , a farmer.) No  public  vehicle  or  conveyance  passes  within  six  miles  of  anv 

part  of  the  parish.  A beggar  is  seldom  to  be  seen  at  the  roman-catholic  chapel,  the  only 
place  of  worship  in  the  two  parishes.  ’ ^ 

If  the  family,  consisting  of  a father,  mother  and  three  or  four  children,  were  to  apply  for 
relief,  they  would  certainly  get  more  than  double  what  is  given  to  a single  person,  but  still 
not  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  applicants  ; and  therefore  it  is  that  vagrant 
families  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  separate  into  two  or  more  parties.  This  practice  is°very 
well  known  to  the  country  people,  but  it  is  looked  upon  as  a very  venial  fraud.  As  to  the 
relative  quantities  generally  given  to  the  able-bodied  and  the  infirm,  it  was  observed  that  at 
any  given  house  the  former  would  probably  get  less,  and  at  some  houses  perhaps  nothing 
at  all;  but  still,  as  he  is  able  to  go  about  to  a great  many  houses,  and  also  to  many  places 
out  of  the  road,  to  which  the  latter  does  not  apply  himself,  he  would  in  the  course  of  the 

day  have  collected  just  as  much  as  the  infirm  man,  and  sometimes  more. — (O’ loughlin.) 

Both  Scanlan,  Hare  and  Serjeant  Norton,  of  the  police,  observed  that  of  all  vagrants,  the 
persons  with  the  children  had  the  worst  trade  of  it,  because  though  they  usually  have 
enough  to  eat,  they  rarely  or  ever  have  any  surplus  to  dispose  of;  and  the  Seijeaut  said 
that  five  out  of  six  of  those  who  come  to  sell  their  surplus  collections  at  the  barracks  are 
hearty  men  under  60  ; very  seldom  a man  with  children  comes,  and  a woman  with  a family 
never,  except  one  whom  he  suspected  of  being  a prostitute.* 

The  chief  object  of  the  sturdy  beggar  is  to  collect  for  sale;  his  personal  wants  are  soon  satis- 
fied, and  everything  else  is  carefully  accumulated.  With  this  in  view,  it  is  not  unusual  for 
a mendicant  to  have  two  wallets,  and  when  he  approaches  a hamlet,  he  deposits  the  one 
that  is  full  in  a place  of  security,  and  after  he  has  made  his  rounds  with  the  other,  he  goes 
back  for  the  one  he  had  left,  lie  then  finds  a purchaser  for  the  whole,  in  some  labourer 
who  is  without  mock  ground,  or  else  in  some  person  who,  though  no  beggar,  is  far  more 
destitute  than  himself.  The  money  acquired  in  this  manner  is  seldom  spent  m drink  in  this 
quarter  of  the  country,  but  chiefly  in  tobacco,  &c.  The  vagrant  shows  but  little  inclination 
to  purchase  any  clothing  except  shoes,  because,  as  Finn,  the  tailor,  observed,  he  knows 
that  if  he  was  well  clothed  he  would  be  suspected,  in  a place  where  he  was  not  known,  of 
not  being  so  bad  as  he  believed,  of  not  being  so  badly  off  as  he  looked.  Serjeant  Norton  stated 
that  one  fellow  who  had  been  in  the  parish  for  the  last  eight  months,  frequently  brings  eight 
stone  of  potatoes  to  dispose  of;  and  yesterday,  hearing  the  Serjeant  ask  for  the  change  of 
a pound  note,  he  offered  him  13  s.  in  copper  and  the  rest  in  silver.  Winter  is  decidedly 
the  best  season  for  him  who  continues  a mendicant  throughout  the  year,  as  the  potatoes 
are  then  plentiful,  and  most  of  the  Mayo  vagrants  are  at  home  at  that  time  subsisting  on 
the  produce  of  their  con-acre. 

It  is  as  frequent  with  those  who  ask  for  alms,  that  they  have  no  land  to  live  upoD,  and 
that  they  cannot  get  any  work ; they  know  that  they  are  safe  in  making  this  assertion, 
because  such  is  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  the  parish,  that  no  one  will  offer 

them  anything  to  do. — {Hynes.) 'The  witnesses  in  general  thought  that  even  if  the 

vagrants  were  inclined,  they  could  not  procure  better  clothes  than  they  have,  and  that  the 
place  itself  not  being  a thoroughfare,  there  was  not  much  deception  practised;  Neither 
tans  nor  markets  are  held  in  either  of  the  parishes,  and  they  are,  therefore,  in  a great  mea- 
sure free  from  the  visits  of  those  notorious  impostors,  “ the  hoccoughs,”  who  are  only  to 
be  found  where  alms  are  given  in  money,  and  who  never  give  themselves  the  trouble  of 
collecting  food  in  a rural  district.  The  five  policemen  who  were  quartered  here  were,  how- 
ever, successively  imposed  upon  during  the  last  week.  One  of  them,  of  the  name  of 
Saunders,  stated  that  two  miserable-looking  women  came  to  the  barrack,  and  told  them  that 
they  were  from  the  King’s  County,  and  that  they  had  the  dropsy.  Some  of  the  police 


* The  Assistant  Commissioners  had  occasion  to  remark  before,  in  the  evidence  taken  at 
that,  from  the  want  of  a market,  the  police  were  obliged  to  buy  their  supply  of  potatoes  from  t e ? 
gars ; and  Serjeant  Norton  observed,  that  were  it  not  for  them  they  would  be  frequently  at  consi  er 
inconvenience. 
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were  from  that  county,  and  they  gave  them  meat  and  some  money.  He  afterwards  came  Vagrancy. 

suddenly  upon  them  m the  ruins  of  the  abbey,  where  they  were  washing  their  faces,  which  

they  hail  coloured  with  some  kind  of  herb.  They  were  stripped  and  were  going  to  chance  Munster, 
their  clothes,  and  he  did  not  see  a finer  woman  than  one  of  them  was ; an2  they  only  County  Clare, 
laughed  at  him,  when  he  upbraided  them  for  their  tricks.  Mr.  Hynes  stated,  that  in  other  r . “ — 
places  they  bring  false  recommendations  to  the  gentry,  in  order  to  get  money  from  them,  ^“"johnston^E  by 
but  there  is  not  a single  gentleman  residing  in  this  quarter,  and  the  poor  give  charity  indis-  E.’b’.  Molloy,  Esq?’ 

criminately  to  all  who  ask  for  it.  There  is  no  dispensaiy  or  physician  nearer  than  12  miles,  

and  there  'was,  therefore,  no  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  vagrants  ever  refuse  to  ■Par‘  -Abbty  and 
have  their  sores  and  infirmities  cured,  from  the  assistance  afforded  to  them  thereby  in  exciting  Oughtmanagh. 
pity.  It  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  one  in  the  parish  to  afford  an  asylum  to  crippled  or  Bar.  Burren. 

blind  children,  or  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  it  was  not  thought  that  the  parents  would  

refuse  to  part  with  their  children  if  there  was  any  such  provision  for  them.  Deaf  and  dumb 
children  are  seldom  seen  here,  but  when  they  are,  the  parent  cannot  help  keeping  them 
with  her  when  she  is  begging,  be  the  weather  ever  so  bad,  as  the  peasant  thinks  it  enough 
to  give  a night’s  lodging  to  such  people,  without  taking  care  of  strangers’  children  durin°- 
the  day. 

The  vagrants  who  frequent  that  part  of  the  country  are  rather  an  idle  than  a vicious  or  disso- 
lute class  ; and  Serjeant  N.  stated  that  in  the  course  of  the  four  yearn  that  he  had  spent  there, 
he  had  had  but  one  occasion  to  apprehend  a mendicant  for  theft  or  any  other  illegal  act.  There 
are  no  houses  in  the  parish  either  to  which  they  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  for  the  purpose 
of  carousing,  as  elsewhere,  and  indeed  they  have  not  the  means  of  procuring  drink.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  the  confirmed  vagrant  would  not  be  inclined  to  emigrate  to  America. 

No  one  from  that  part  of  the  country  goes  either  to  England  or  Scotland  insearch  of  work. 

Mendicants  in  general  have  not  been  observed  to  be  deficient  in  affection  for  their  children. 

As  to  the  point  of  their  sharing  their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute  than  themselves, 

Salmon  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  doing  so,  as  they  all  get 
enough  to  eat  at  least.  With  regard  also  to  the  fact  of  their  hoarding  their  earnings,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  they  were  inclined  to  do  so.  An  instance  had  been  mentioned  before 
of  a vagrant  who  had  accumulated  a pound,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  few 
able-bodied  men  who  have  no  families  are  without  some  ready  money,  as  they  have  always  some 
tobacco.  It  was  observed  with  regard  to  mendicants  borrowing  or  hiring  children,  that  it 
sometimes  happens  that  in  the  case  of  where  a grandmother  resides  in  the  house  of  a poor 
man,  she  is  sent  out  with  some  of  the  children,  while  the  mother  takes  out  the  rest.  A sus- 
picion of  this  practice  arises  from  seeing  young  children  with  women  too  old  to  be  their 
parents.  It  is  not,  however,  thought  that  children  were  borrowed  under  the  circumstances, 
and  certainly  they  were  not  hired  for  the  purpose  mentioned. 

\ ery  few  beggar  women  are  to  be  seen  with  less'  than  two  children,  many  have  more,  and 
the  number  of  children  may  safely  be  set  down  as  the  chief  cause  of  their  wandering  life. 

Marriages  seldom  take  place  amongst  persons  of  this  class;  but  Hynes  informed  them  that  a 
large  portion  of  farm  servants  are  the  children  of  such  persons,  and  that  as  they  have  ap- 

E reached  the  age  of  15  or  16  years,  they  have  generally  relinquished  their  idle  habits  and 
ave  sought  employment.  It  is  among  the  female  servants  of  this  origin  that  the  greatest 
number  of  bastards  are  born  ; and  both  males  and  females,  though  nearly  the  poorest  in  the 
community,  are  remarkable  to  their  propensity  for  early  marriages.  In  the  absence  of  any 
connected  evidence  of  the  relative  mortality  among  vagrants,  it  would  not  appear  that  it  is 
not  greater  than  among  the  other  poor  and  labouring  classes,  more  especially  from  the  fact 
that  no  beggar  had  died  there  at  any  time  from  the  cholera. — ( jYorton .) 

On  Mr.  Hynes  being  requested  to  compare  the  state  of  the  labourer  with  that  of  the  able- 
bodied  beggar,  he  said  that  be  had  no  hesitation  in  declaring  the  comparison  to  be  in  favour 
of  the  latter.  “ Revert,”  continued  he,  “ to  what  you  have  been  told  with  respect  to  what  a 
beggar  would  collect  in  the  day ; remember  also  that  the  highest  wages  given  here  are  C d. 
a day,  and  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  men  whom  I myself  employ,  no  man  in  the  parish 
can  find  employment  for  more  than  five  months  in  the  year,  and  you  will  only  be  surprised 
that  so  many  remain  in  their  cabins  and  struggle  on  in  their  misery,  when  they  could  at  least 
obtain  a greater  quantity  of  food  by  mendicancy.”  This  was  the  general  opinion;  and 
U Loughlin  observed,  that  he  had  seen  the  beggar  to  whom  he  had  given  a night’s  lodging 
eating  bread  for  his  supper,  whilst  he  and  his  wife  and  his  family  had  nothing  but  dry 
potatoes.  rr  j o j 

^'\fttemPt  *s  ever  mac^e  to  ascertain  the  characters  of  the  persons  who  apply  for  charity ; 
and  Mr.  Hynes  was  inclined  to  attribute  the  daily  increasing  amount  of  mendicancy  to  the 
promiscuous  manner  in  which  relief  is  given  ; and  in  fact  the  man  who  has  once  commenced 
eggnig  must  be  very  independent  in  principle  indeed  if  he  relinquish  it  for  the  precarious 
subsistence  afforded  by  occasional  labour,  and  yet  few  resort  to  it  originally,  except  under 
0 pressure  of  great  necessity.  Work  has  been  offered  to  vagrants  at  the  ordinary  wages, 
an  they  have  sometimes  declined  it,  accompanying  their  refusal  always  with  various 
excuses,  such  as  that  they  are  lame  or  sick,  or  otherwise  unable  to  work.  Others  of  them 
aie  accepted  the  offers  of  employment,  knowing  that  it  would  not  be  given  to  them  long, 

S TV  6re  were  ,so  many  natives  without  it  to  whom  a preference  would  be  naturally  given. 

Ao  precaution,  is  ever  taken  as  to  inquiring  whether  the  vagrant  has  already  received  suffi- 
Cle? 1 rf  *e ^ au^  a^ms  are  never  refused  even  to  beggars  about  whom  nothing  is  known. 

In  the  country  the  mendicant  finds  his  night’s  lodging  in  the  first  cabin  where  he  may 
boose  to  ask  for  it.  The  inhabitants  of  villages  are  rather  less  disposed  to  admit  strangers, 
a large  families  decline  doing  so  altogether,  but  they  never  refuse  as  much  straw  to  the 
anderer  as  will  make  his  bed  by  the  fire-side  of  the  peasant.  It  would  be  considered  most 
0,5*  41  inhuman 
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inhuman  to  refuse  it ; and  Mr.  Hynes  estimates  that  he  gives  away  two  tons  of  st  • 
in  this  manner  throughout  the  course  of  the  year.  Very  little  clothes  are  m P at^east 
**  •'  ....  ..  | otyyn  to  niendi. 


Munster, 
County  Clare. 


cants  in  this  quarter  of  the  country  by  the  peasantry;  there  are  but  few  laro-?  far  t0  m^ndi- 
and  the  small  holders  are  in  many  instances  not  better  clad  than  the  mendicants  tk61S  , ere> 


P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh. 
Bar.  Barren. 


Eiaminati.ni  ..km  b,  ,The  usu!l1  !'elief  g>™>  consists  silely  of  potatoes.  In  the 

o to  x.. — r.  - however,  where  potatoes  are  scarce,  and  where  the  land  is  only  fit  for  sheep  feedi  / B .> 
often  given  in  lieu  of  food,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  met  beggars  who  had'*1”’  "°f0*  's 
a distance  to  collect  it  in  small  portions,  intending  to  have  it  spun  on  their  return  h”08  • 
worsted  for  the  purpose  of  making  frieze  to  clothe  themselves.  Sometimes  aka^t Mv° 
thrashing  time,  a handful  of  corn  is  given  as  alms,  and  at  that  time  the  mendicant  i'-f  “e 
tomed  to  provide  himself  with  a small  bag  to  carry  what  he  gets,  and  he  sells  it  afte  |S* 
— Milk  is  not  much  given,  owing  to  the  rocky  nature  of  the  soil ; it  is  rather  scarce  evei/an  ‘ 
the  farmers.  As  to  money,  the  small  farmers  could  never  give  any,  for  the  price  nfth”2 
grain  and  bacon  is  generally  anticipated  by  their  rents,  and  nothing' remains  with  them  l! 
then- potatoes.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  beggars  would  always  prefer  the  monev  f™ 
their  anxiety  to  convert  their  surplus  collections  into  coin  as  quick  as  possible  ' m 
During  the  winter  months  there  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  given ; even  at  the  poorest  It 
every  applicant  receives  something,  and  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  what  is  oiven  °Uf 
by  a rich  man  and  by  a poor  man  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  number  of  those  who  <3 
a ms  at  their  respective  doors,  but  rather  by  the  quantity  given  to  each  individual,  the  form, 
always  giving  “a  better  alms,”  m the  words  of  tire  mendicant.  A poor  man  o-ives  three  o 
four  potatoes,  while  the  wife  or  servant  of  the  small  farmer  will  give  a single  or  a donhl 

handful  or  may  be  more,  where  there  is  a long  family.—  (M'Dermott.) There  is  no  xJr 

son  in  that  parish  assisted  throughout  the  year  by  receiving  food  or  clothing  as  a pensioner 
on  any  wealthy  family;  but  there  is  an  old  man  and  his  wife  of  the  name  of  Beattie  who 
had  been  m better  circumstances  formerly,  who  are  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  be^in* 
by  contributions  received  from  a few  of  the  upper  class  of  occupiers.— (Mr'  HynesY-^. 
The  witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  there  was  only  one  man  in  the  parish  who  gives' awav 
anything  near  the  value  of  an  additional  workman;  this  was  Mr.  Hynes,  who  as  a lam 
farmer,  and  the  only  shopkeeper,  contributes  very  extensively  to  the  relief  of  the  poo°r 
Many  persons,  however,  give  quite  as  much  daily  as  would  suffice  for  the  food  of  an  able-’ 

bodied  man,  and  even  some  give  more.— {Salmon.) But  no  one  was  in  the  habit  of -W 

regular  weekly  allowances  to  beggars,  nor  was  it  the  practice  to  plant  specific  portions  of 
ground  in  order  to  appropriate  the  produce  of  them  to  the  relief  of  the  poor. 

leie  is  neither  landlord  nor  any  person  of  independent  means  residing  in  this  or  anv  of 
the i surrounding-  parishes,  the  relief  of  the  begpire  therefore  falls  exclusively  on  the  tillers 
and  occupiers  of  the  soil,  and  amongst  persons  of  that  class ; the  burthen  presses  with  peculiar 
severity  upon  the  holders  of  under  20  acres,  who  form  tile  majority,  and  who  give  far  more 
ni  pioporuon  to  their  means  than  any  others,  except  indeed  the  cottiers  who  live  by  the  side 
ot  the  main  road ; “ and  these,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Hynes,  “ are  absolutely  robbed  by  the  shoals 
o mendicants  m summer ;”  even  those  who  have  no  cou-acrc  give  a little,  and  when  potatoes 
aie  scarce,  and  they  have  none  to  spare,  they  yet  assist  the  vagrant  with  a night’s  lodging, 
which  is  never  refused— (Scanlon.) 

Wheie  all  are  relieved  without  distinction,  and  where  a single  able-bodied  man  gets  so 
mucli  more  than  lie  who  is  impeded  with  children,  it  must  happen  that  much  more  is  given 
to  some  than  is  necessary  for  their  absolute  wants,  but  it  cannot  therefore  be  said  that  any 
waste  of  provisions  takes  place  in  consequence,  for  they  are  carefully  preserved  to  be  sold  at 
the  first  opportunity. 

There  appeared  to  be  much  reluctance  on  the  part  of  all  the  witnesses  present  to  compute 
,j°w  “?UC1  they  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  in  alms ; they  did  not  wish  to  measure  what 
“ <•  eSi°Wea  *or-  * ie  h°n°ur  of  God ; and  it  was  mentioned  that  it  was  a common  saying, 

™at  ft-  WaS  £lv,e,t  away in  cliarity  never  diminished  a man’s  substance,  and  that  his  crops 
eie  often  increased  by  it.  ’ Mr.  Hyues,  however,  thought  that  there  was  no  man  holding 
acres  oi  land  who  did  not  give  away  from  three  quarters  to  a stone  of  potatoes  one  day 
6r’  flVmg  m,°re  w,hea  theY  are  digging  them,  and  less  when  they  grow  scarce, 
S?.?6  ]Tter  m^nth,s  and  in  summer.  Scanlan  observed  that  be  knew  several  cottiers 
° 0 j ,m>  "'ho  during  the  scarce  seasons  needed  as  much  as  the  beggars  what  they 

™L6tlTy  durmg  the  year,  and  who  if  they  had  it  back,  would  not  be  obliged  to  borrow 
P nxnilav  « cred“’  ^ which  they  always  pay  an  exorbitant  interest.  As  to  the  giving  of 
I®-  ,,  sun?  ai}llually,  in  preference  to  being  constanly  annoyed  by  beggars,  Mr.  Hynes, 
hnb\lt  i only  shopkeeper  in  the  two  parishes,  said,  that  speaking  as  such,  and  as  a fand- 
vilnp  ’ f e,  would  much  rather  give  a regular  sum  annually,  if  it  was  to  exceed  by  a little  the 
_i  . tv.  ^ P1.esent  contribution,  than  be  exposed  to  the  perpetual  annoyance  of  bein| 
flip  to  ° ^1Vf  m fnant'ties  to  the  daily  increasing  number  of  mendicants.  Most  ot 

SawfL  ° T ? Sp°ke,Q  t0  0n  the  agrled  with  him. 

wh^n  6Vf  Tl  Sa‘?  le  would  Prefer  that  matters  should  remain  as  they  were;  for  that 

wfcnm  t?  ^ l p0tawf  to  beggars  at  his  door,  he  has  the  satisfaction  of  giving  them  to  those 
! ,f.S5  and  ]hat  he  ls  also  saved  the  trouble  of  bringing  them  to  market,  which  he 

i,ged  i°\m  Cas?  a new  tax  were  imposed  upon  hfm.  u , , p 

bcanfen  observed  that  it  seldom  happens  that  relief  is  given  under  the  idea  that  the 
applicant  is  suffering  from  immediate  privation,  but  rather  with  the  intention  of  preventing 
^nfP11!?n;  M,U.ch  almsglvmg,  however,  is  thought  to  be  actuated  by  the  custom  of  the 
J..and  rt  would  appear,  also,  that  it  depends  in  some  measure  upon  a religious  feeling, 
motl7e’  though  perhaps  not  uppermost  at  the  moment  of  giving  chanty,  is  ye 
one  from  the  contemplation  of  which  the  poor  people  derive  much  pleasure.-C&nn^) 
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Norton,  the  police-serjeant,  was  of  opinion  that  fear  of  violence  had  not  much  influence  in 
extracting  charity,  and  as  to  the  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  that  is  daily  decreasing ; “ for,” 
as  Salmon  said,  “ a man  would  be  ashamed  to  say  he  was  afraid  of  a ‘ boccough,’  and  no 
other  beggar  would  curse  him.” 

Mr.  Hynes,  jun.  stated  that  contagious  diseases  were  not  unfrequently  communicated  by 
beggars  where  they  receive  lodgings  at  night,  and  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  able 
to  trace  two  cases  of  small-pox  to  infection  received  in  that  manner.  The  moral  injury 
inflicted  by  vagrants  upon  those  whom  a night’s  lodging  thus  brings  them  into  contact  with, 
is  not  thought  to  be  very  great  in  this  remote  part  of  the  country,  where  vicious  characters 
from  the  towns  do  not  often  penetrate ; but  there  are  a few  old  women,  well  known  wherever 
they  go,  who  are  more  than  suspected  of  lending  themselves  to  the  amours  of  those  who 
require  their  services,  one  of  whom  was  implicated  in  a gross  case  of  abduction  which 
occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  two  years  ago. 

Those  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  have  never  been  known  to  return  to  industry. 
No  vagrants  have  ever  settled  here,  yet  they  are  always  looked  upon  as  a separate  and  distinct 
class  of  the  community. 

No  punishments  for  vagrancy  have  ever  been  inflicted  here.  There  is  not  a single 
magistrate  residing  in  this  or  the  neighbouring  parish,  nor  are  any  petty  sessions  held  in  the 
entire  barony.  The  people  there  would  never  approve  of  the  application  of  coercive  measures 
for  the  repressing  of  vagrancy,  unless  some  provision  was  made  for  those  whom  they  look 
upon  as  destitute.  Even  those,  however,  who  disapprove  of  instituting  such  a provision 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  laws,  declare  that  they  see  no  objection  to  a vagrancy 
law,  if  they  were  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  There  had  been  no  outrages  in  the 
neighbourhood  immediately  attributable  to  actual  destitution. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  county  nearer  than  that  at  Ennis,  a distance  of  20 
miles.  Some  of  the  mendicants  who  are  old  and  infirm  express  no  reluctance  to  enter  into 
a mendicity  asylum ; but  middle-aged  vagrants  to  whom  the  question  was  put,  invariably 
declared  their  unwillingness,  on  any  account,  to  part  with  the  power  of  roaming  about  freely 
on  all  occasions. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Bourke,  baker. — M.  Cahill,  a small  farmer,  with  about  nine  acres. — ‘John  Carrig,  ' 

labourer — Anthony  Curry,  process-server. — Rev.  Michael  Dynon,  roman-catholic  curate  of  P^ish  Kildysart. 

Eildysart. — The  Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  protestant  rector  of  Kildysart Dr.  Geary,  dis-  Bar.  Clonderalaw. 

pensary  physician. — Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer,  with  about  12  acres. — Dennis  Hurly,  — 

shopkeeper.— *John  Kinnahan,  labourer. — Patrick  M'Cabe,  weaver. — Mark  M'Mahon, 
grocer  in  the  village  of  Kildysart. — Mr.  M'Namara,  postmaster,  and  extensive  farmer. — Patrick 
M'Mahon,  farmer,  steward  to  Bindon  Scott,  esq. — Michael  Myers,  a small  publican  and 
labourer. — *Michael  O’Brien,  labourer. — James  O’Dea,  broker  in  the  village.— Daniel 
O’Grady,  esq.,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer. — Michael  O’Shaugnessy,  victualler. —Henry 
Ross  Lewin,  esq.,  j.  p. — Serjeant  Scott,  police  serjeant. — The  Rev.  P.  Sheehy,  roman-catholic 
rector  of  Kildysart. 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  requested  some  of  the  witnesses  to  count  the  mendicants 
residing  in  the  parish,  and  TVIiers,  the  publican,  said,  that  in  Cruverahan  there  were  three ; in 
Ballymore  two,  and  scattered  up  and  down  the  parish  there  are  about  at  least  15  more;  making 
not  less  than  20  persons  who  live  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours : and  besides  those^ 
there  is  not  a day  in  the  week  on  which  six  or  seven  do  not  come  asking  him  for  alms  that 
he  never  saw  before.  And  Hurley,  the  shopkeeper,  observed,  that  one  day  with  another,  lie 
counts  at  least  eight  or  10  strangers  going  about  begging ; he  also  agreed  with  Miers  as  to 
the  number  of  resident  beggars ; and  indeed,  the  computation  of  this  class  by  all  the  witnesses 
0Dly  varied  from  15  to  20. 

There  was  the  most  unaccountable  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  different  persons 
as  to  the  increase  or  decrease  of  vagrancy,  and  the  causes  of  it.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy 
asserted  that  it  had  decidedly  diminished,  that  there  was  more  employment  then  than 
ormerly,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  reclaiming  of  lands,  and  that  the  people  every 
ay  were  getting  more  industrious.  On  the  contrary,  Hurley  observed,  that  he  saw  much 
more  beggars  passing  by  now  than  formerly,  and  that  many  of  his  neighbours  who  used  in 
,,  e'^°ay  *°  work  hard  are  now  forced  to  beg.  Cun-ay  also  remarked,  that  he  had  travelled 
e barony  for  the  last  eight  or  10  years,  and  lie  saw  two  to  one  more  than  he  used.  The 
wh°rt  ifeatUreS  are  ^urne^  out  °f  their  cabins  and  their  ground;  their  things  are  canted,  and 
. 7-  they  left  but  to  live  on  charity  ? Hurley  remembered  the  time  when  they  were 
paid  13d.  a day,  and  well  treated;  and  now  they  only  get  8 d.  without  diet,  and  that  not 
® ijc'  Miers  observed,  that  he  was  not  employed  more  than  half  the  year,  and  that  he 
ould  be  well  inclined  to  work  for  6 d.  a day.  When  the  meal  was  distributed  during  the 
carcity  a few  years  ago,  the  people  worked  cheerfully  during  a long  summer’s  day  for  3 d. 
n°ut  breakfast  or  dinner.  Mr.  MfNamara  said  he  would  undertake  to  have  2,000  labourers 
a y hy  the  next  morning  to  work  for  6 d.  a day. 

a?rancy  is  most  common  from  the  1st  of  May  to  15th  August,  but  July  is  far  the  worst 
°nth ; fo  that  month  those  who  have  potatoes  left,  said  Hurley,  think  it  too  much  to  feed 
emselves.  The  potatoes  are  then  getting  scarce  everywhere ; and  it  goes  so  far  in  this 
'5*  4 1 2 parish. 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Abbey  and 
Qughtmanagh . 
Bar.  Barren. 
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Munster , 
County  Clare. 


strange  beggars,  for  that  it  was  enough  for  them  to  support  their  own  poor.  Thouo-hth  t0 
are  20  persons  in  the  parish  whose  only  means  of  subsistence  are  alms,  it  bv  no  t"ete 
happens  that  each  of  these,  or  perhaps  even  one  of  them,  calls  on  many  individuals  Tuf 

Elimination,  taken  b,  Pf‘SJh  eact>  <%'  .M“y  °f  tlieSe  Iesi<lent  “e,,dican‘*  fe  dagree  Supported  bv  tbrir 

P.  F.  Joimston,  Esq.  friends,  and  sometimes  get  as  much  in  one  clay  as  will  keep  them  for  several  • but  bv  f th 
E.  11.  Molloy,  Esq.  greater  amount  is  given  away  to  strangers;  and  Hurley  said,  that  if  they  had  only  to 'a' 

• , “TT,  to  fheir  own  poor  it  would  be  but  little.  Timothy  Gorman,  a small  farmer  said  that  I?*  “Ue 

Parish  Kildysart.  many  days  strong  able-bodied  fellows  going  about  who  would  be  able  to  work ’if  thev  ^ 
Bar.  ClonderalaiD.  willing;  but  the  greater  number  of  beggars  are  women,  with,  for  the  most  part,  three  or  f^ 

children ; and  he  cannot  help  believing  them  when  they  tell  him  that  they  are  widow-  f* ' 

out  of  10  persons  that  would  call  on  him,  not  more  than  one  would  be  a sino-le  man  and  iT 
seldom  sees  even  an  old  man.  Sometimes  he  asks  the  women  with  growing-up  ’childr/ 
with  them,  why  they  do  not  send  them  to  service,  at  a farmer’s  for  instance,  and  they  tell  him 
they  must  keep  them  to  carry  about  the  young  infants.  The  reason  why  the  majority  a™ 
women  is,  that  while  they  are  begging  in  one  place,  their  husbands  will  be  either  looking  for 
work  or  actually  working  elsewhere ; but  it  is  not  the  custom  for  labouring  men  belong 
to  that  parish  to  send  out  their  wives  to  beg,  at  least  at  home.  The  greater  number  o°f 
male  vagrants  are  infirm  old  men  ; on  the  whole,  however,  the  proportion  of  men  to  women 
is  trifling.  Very  few  are  to  be  seen  at  chapel  on  Sundays,  and  those  who  do  attend  are  not 
resident  in  the  parish  r some  have  even  been  known  to  have  had  work  during  the  week.  The 
Assistant  Commissioners  observed,  that  the  practice  of  cottier  tenants  or  employed  labourers 
begging  was  very  rare.  They  made  many  inquiries  before  they  could  discover  a single  instance 
of  it ; but  at  last  Miers  said,  he  recollected  having  seen  two  cottiers  of  that  placif  begging  in 
the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kilfidane ; both  were  idle  fellows,  who  were  much  given  to  drink- 
ing, but  they  still  had  decency  enough  to  be  ashamed  to  be  caught  begging  at  home.  “ There 
is  Michael  Nash,”  says  he,  “ who  has  no  potato-ground ; he  earns  only  6 d.  a dav,  and  has 
a wife  and  seven  children  to  support  on  that,  and  I never  yet  saw  any  of  them  begging,  and 
I am  sure  I do  not  know  how  they  avoid  it  sometimes.  There  is  Jem  Daly,  too,  with  a lame 
family.  He  takes  his  own  boat  up  to  Limerick  with  turf,  and  for  going  and  coming  and 
spending  maybe  days  in  Limerick,  while  the  wind  is  against  him,  all  he  can  earn  is,  perhaps, 
2^.  6 d.;  yet  I never  saw  any  of  his  family  begging  either.”  Gorman,  the  small  farmer’ 
said,  “ 1 know  some  men  of  this  neighbourhood  who  hold  two  or  three  acres  of  ground,  and 
who  go  off  to  the  strong  farmers  in  Tipperary  or  Limerick  to  make  their  harvest : they  save 
what  they  can  to  pay  for  their  ‘ mock  ground’  at  home,  of  which  the  rent  is  from  6 1.  to  8/. 
an  acre.  I know  no  able-bodied  person  going  off  from  this  place  to  beg ; but  I know  many 
who  want  employment  sadly.  I seldom  see  tradesmen  begging;  they  are  extremely  averse 
to  doing  so  in  public.  They  often  get  petitions  drawn  up,  and  go  about  privately  to 
gentlemen’s  houses ; but  they  will  not  go  to  a poor  man’s  house,  they  would  be  ashamed  to 
do  so.”  Servants,  also,  are  rarely  to  be  seen  begging ; they  are  more  apt  to  set  up  a public- 
house,  or  some  other  little  shop,  upon  what  they  have  saved ; and  if  they  have  not  saved 
anything,  they  will  try  to  begin  on  credit.  When  cottier  tenants  are  driven  to  beggary, 
they  are  sure  to  go  elsewhere  ; but  in  the  course  of  nine  or  10  years,  Burke  did  not  know  of 
three  persons  who  had  gone  to  beg  where  they  were  known.  Of  the  strangers  who  pass 
through,  it  is  believed  that  many  of  them  are  in  the  possession  of  small  pieces  of  ground  at 
home ; but  that  from  the  sterility  of  the  soils,  ancl  perhaps  in  a few  cases  from  illness,  they 
have  had  resort  to  wandering  about  and  living  on  charity  for  at  least  a portion  of  the  year ; 
that  is,  until  their  potatoes  are  fit  to  dig.  None  of  the  small  farmers  have  been  known  to 
give  up  their  property  to  their  children  for  the  express  purpose  of  begging ; and  though  many 
are  alive  who  have  resigned  their  land  to  their  children,  yet  there  is  but  one  such  person  in 
the  parish  who  has  been  reduced  to  mendicancy:  this  was  a poor  old  woman  of  the  name  of 
Bridget  King.  On  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  gave  up  eight  acres  of  land,  a cow,  and  a 
horse,  to  her  son.  He  soon  got  married  to  a girl  who  brought  nim  a fortune  of  60/. ; but  she 
would  not  agree  with  his  mother,  and  she  forced  him  to  turn  her  out  on  the  highway.  His 
then  gave  the  old  woman  a cabin;  but  such  was  the  spite  of  the  daughter-in-law,  that 
she  induced  him  to  have  it  thrown  down.  The  poor  old  woman  has  now  nothing  to  live  on  but 
charity.  The  country  people  generally  give  lodgings  for  nothing  to  those  going  to  England 
for  work;  but  in  the  villages  they  are  obliged  to  pay  2d.  for  their  beds.  They  mostly  get 
their  victuals  for  nothing,  wherever  they  go ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  said  that  if  they  have 
any  money,  they  generally  hide  it. 

The  greater  number  of  the  strange  beggars  that  visit  Kildysart  come  from  the  county  of 
Kerry,  said  M'Mahon,  “ and  they  are  seen  in  crowds  of  a fair-day  crossing  the  feny 
between  Cahircon  and  Spring  Rice’s  Place,  at  Mount  Trenchard ; they  pay  nothing  when 
they  are  coming  over ; but  on  their  return  (if  they  have  made  a good  day  of  it),  they  give  the 
ferryman  1 d.,  or  some  potatoes,  if  they  have  not  collected  any  money ; they  are  for  the  most 
part  natives  of  the  country.”  On  the  witnesses  being  asked  how  they  could  distinguish  a 
countryman  from  a townsman,  they  said  that  they  would  readily  know  them  by  the  latter 
wearing  of  gentlemen’s  cast-off  clothes,  and  especially  by  their  speaking  good  English ; in 
the  remote  parts  of  this  parish  the  English  language  is  hardly  if  at  all  spoken,  and  many 
individuals  are  to  be  met  who  speak  nothing  but  Irish.  , .. , nf 

Huriey  observed,  relative  to  the  proportion  of  vagrants  who  are  themselves  the  children  o 
vagrants,  “ Joseph  Nash  came  here  begging  with  his  two  daughters;  he  took  the  fever 
”3™  "Jichael  Hallaran  gave  his  children  a cabin ; and  one  of  them  since  has  had 
children  by  several  men  up  and  down ; and  both  she  and  her  sister  have  nothing  to  ive  o 
but  begging.  These  two  women  are  the  only  grown  beggars  in  the  parish,  who  are^^reI1 
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children  of  beggars.  As  to  the  strange  ones,  we  cannot  tell  who  they  are.”  As  to  the  Vagrancy. 

different  classes  of  vagrants,  some  have  become  infirm  through  old  age ; others  are  the  

widows  of  day-labourers  who  had  not  any  ground ; and  a few  have  been  pauperized  by  bein°-  Munster, 
turned  out  of  their  farms.  Margaret  Carmody,  a middle-aged  woman,  whom  the  Assistant  County  Clare. 

Commissioners  met  begging,  accompanied  by  three  children  on  foot,  whilst  she  carried  two  r . 

infants  on  her  back,  stated,  “ that  she  never  asked  anybody  for  as  much  as  a potato  until 

about  three  years  ago ; up  to  that  time  her  husband  held  a farm  in  Kilmurry,  of  M'Mahon,  e!  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

but  he  gave  it  up,  and  took  another  of  about  10  acres,  which  at  first  had  been  vacated  ; but  

the  first  night  they  entered  on  it  the  Terryalts  came,  and  after  beating  him  in  a dreadful  Farish  Kildysart. 
manner  and  breaking  one  of  his  arms,  they  swore  him  to  surrender  the  farm ; he  was  then  Bar.  Clonderalaw. 

unable  to  get  back  his  first  farm,  and  since  then  they  have  had  nothing  to  live  on  but  charity.” „ 

Thev  afterwards  met  her  husband,  who  was  begging  on  the  same  road  with  two  more  children, 
and  he  confirmed  her  story,  by  giving  the  same  account.  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  one  of  the  resident  beggars  who  was  able  to  earn  his  livelihood ; but  a °reat 
many  vagrants  pass  through,  who  would  be  able  to  work  if  they  were  made.  Halforan 
observed, "that  the  beggars  called  on  him  the  Saturday  before ; of  these,  six  were  women  with 
children,  and  the  other  four  were  men ; and  of  them,  but  one  was  a man,  he  would  say,  that 
was  able  to  work. 

Hurley  stated,  that  at  this  time  of  the  year  (November),  whilst  the  potatoes  were  digging 
a beggar  with  two  children  will,  after  eating  enough,  have  three  stone  over  in  the  day ,-  but 
times  may  be  that  he  could  not  spare  one  stone ; and  in  summer  he  would  not  get  much 
more  than  he  could  eat.  Those  who  travel  the  country  are  not  able  to  carry  what  they  get 
from  one  day  to  the  other,  they  therefore  sell  it  as  soon  as  they  can  find  a purchaser.  Those 
who  live  in  the  town  get  as  much  in  one  day  sometimes  as  will  do  for  them  for  two,  and  they 
are  then  able  to  stay  at  home  when  the  weather  is  bad ; these  latter  collect  much  less  in 
the  end  than  strollers.  Serjeant  Scott,  of  the  police,  said,  that  he  and  his  men  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  the  greater  part  of  the  potatoes  they  consume  from  the  beggars,  and  that 
they  find  a great  convenience,  as  there  is  no  market  in  the  village.  Frequently  one  beggar 
has  as  much  as  10  stone  to  sell,  and  that  they  cannot  sometimes  carry  on  their  backs.  They 
generally  sell  higher  than  the  current  price,  taking  advantage  of  there  being  no  market.  An 
able-bodied  man  would  not  get  much  more  than  he  could  eat ; if  he  called  at  the  house  while 
the  people  were  at  meals,  he  would  be  asked  to  take  his  share ; but  they  would  give  him 
nothing  to  take  away,  or  at  the  most  they  would  give  him  a little  wool  to  make  a pair 
of  stockings.  If  he  were  to  stop  at  a strong  farmer’s,  however,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to 
boil  any  ot  the  potatoes  he  had  with  him,  but  he  would  be  fed  whilst  he  remained.  Gorman 
said,  “ I saw  my  wife  refuse  alms  to  a woman  yesterday ; and  I asked  her  why  she  refused 
on  a Monday  (a  thing  we  consider  unlucky  for  the  rest  of  the  week);  she  said  the 
woman  had  been  coming  to  her  for  the  last  three  days,  and  that  she  had  a stout  able- 
bodied  son  who  would  not  work,  but  preferred  living  on  the  sale  of  what  his  mother  col- 
lected.” There  is  but  one  public  car  at  Kildysart,  and  the  beggars  do  not  find  it  worth  their 
while  to  attend  it.  Hurley  observed,  that  he  did  not  think  that  any  beggars  would  get  more 
than  3d.  at  the  chapel ; there  were  but  two  there  the  day  before  at  last  mass,  and  they  did 
not  get  much,  as  the  priest  was  making  a collection  for  a family  sick  of  a fever  up  the 
mountains. 

Hurley  observed,  that  they  make  a great  difference  between  a large  family  and  a small  one, 
and  he  knew  that  the  country  people  would  often  give  a large  family  as  much  as  half  a stone  of 
potatoes.  He  further  added,  “ In  the  village  we  could  not  stand  giving  as  much  as  some  of 
the  folks  in  the  country  do ; we  have  more  beggars  calling,  and  we  must  decide  as  well  as  we  can 
what  we  have  to  give  them ; but  we  always  feel  for  a family  of  children.”  At  the  post-office, 
perhaps,  40  or  50  persons  will  call  in  the  day,  and  every  one  will  get  something  from  that  house. 

Those  independent  persons  sometimes  say,  when  they  nave  not  got  enough,  “ May  you  not  get 
over  this  day  twelvemonths ; ” but  most  of  the  beggars  pray  for  me,  whether  I give  it  or  not, 
adding,  “ If  you  have  not  it  for  us  now,  you  will  nave  it  some  other  time.”  The  men  who 
look  sickly,  and  who  are  followed  by  the  young  children,  always  get  most  alms.  It  is  not 
usual  for  beggars  to  divide  their  families  into  different  parties  in  winter,  when  provisions  are 
plentiful ; but  in  a dear  summer  they  often  see  them  splitting  (dividing) ; they  will  make  one 
family  into  two  and  take  different  directions.  And  M/Namara  said,  “ When  we  see  an  old 
man  with  a child,  we  suspect  that  there  is  a wife  on  some  other  road,  or  not  very  far  behind ; 
and  it  often  happens  that  she  will  call  some  time  after  her  husband ; this  is  the  kind  of  impo- 
sition most  generally  practised  in  summer ; and  when  my  wife  discovers  this,  she  refuses  to 
give  a second  time.”  The  best  illustration  of  the  feelings  of  the  farmers  upon  the  point  of 
Boii  quantities  given  to  an  able-bodied  person  and  to  an  infirm  one,  was  thus  given  by 
* Mahon : “ The  able-bodied  person  I should  not  feel  for ; I would  tell  him  (except 
Perr?Ps  ln  July,  when  the  potatoes  are  exceedingly  scarce  for  employed  labourers)  that  he 
co . ® turn  himself  to  some  employment ; to  the  old  person  I should  always  feel  well  inclined, 

^ m,ay  be  if  the  children  were  at  their  meals,  I should  ask  him  to  come  in  and  sit  down, 

“u  share  it  with  them.”  Notwithstanding  the  above  remark,  all  present  agreed  that, 

|f?ei?by  speaking,  the  following  observation  by  Hurley  would  hold  good : “ l think  the 
th  e<^  man  (not  a young  man,  but  a fellow  of  45  or  50)  would  have  most  to  spare  at 
?. eri(*  the  day.  The  poor  woman  with  children,  each  of  whom  might  have  a bag,  would 

ect  most,  but  then  she  would  require  more  for  her  own  use,  and  that  the  able-bodied 
“urn  would  sell  most.” 

, e ^so  added,  “ They  always  sell  the  surplus  over  what  they  want,  and  some  of  them 

'e  up  the  price  of  a handkerchief  or  a gown ; but  the  men  will  buy  tobacco  or  shoes. 

ay  come  to  me  often  to  buy  herrings,  winch  sell  for  a halfpenny  a piece,  or  1 \ d.  a couple ; 
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Vagrancy.  or  a grain  of  meal  to  make  a drink  (gruel)  for  themselves.”  Gorman  observed  « ti. 

. would  be  some  respect  for  the  person  well  clad  who  was  unable  to  work  t ’ , , iere 

Co"“v  Ckrc  him  for  b™S  cleau  “ if  weut  into  the  mottoto ’ 

y ‘ parish,  the  people  there  would  say,  ‘ By  the  law,  he  is  better  dressed  than  mvselfPa?d  ?f  he 
Examinations  taken  by  “ot  give  him  anything.’  I would  tell  him  or  her  they  ought  to  go  to  service  sC  Af11 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.  beg.”  Serjeant  Scott  observed,  that  he  frequently  saw  some  of  the  old  uennl*  ?er  thai1 
E.  B.  Moiloy,  Esq.  known  to  the  parish  make  themselves  look  as  clean  as  possible ; but  he  invariabl  1°  W6re 
Pari.h  thal the  D-P-  wll0m  he  met  in  the  out-of-the-way  parts  of  the  parish  were  badLto 

„ „ 7 “ and  to°  frequently  unnecessarily  duty  in  their  person!.  M'Namara  said,  tot 

Bar.  Clonderalaw.  beggars  do  not  require  to  save  in  summer,  for  they  will  invariably  collect  more 

winter  than  they  want;  he  has  known  them  succeed  in  getting  enough  in  win w a V” 

three  diiys,  during  wineh  they  are  often  obliged  to  stay  at  home,  fro!  theItomy°tete*f 

M'Namara  also  stated  for  this  subject,  that  tile  majority  of  the  vagrants  beinv  , 
with  children,  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  represent  themselves  as  unable  to  find  cm  1 
merit,  they  generally  say  that  they  have  been  left  widows,  and  claim  compassion  for  |E 
orolian  children;  others  allege  that  they  are  quite  unable  to  support  their  large  S. 
whilst  they  stay  at  home.  However,  when  an  able-bodied  fellow  tore,  be  is  sure  toTi  f 
that  he  is  unable  to  find  work,  and,  unfortunately,  as  we  have  many  hands  imemnlovS  ,) 
home,  we  are  always  unable  to  put  him  to  the  test  by  offering  him  anythin*  to  So  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  said,  with  regard  to  their  fostering  their  wretchedness  in  o?der  to'exrit. 
compassion,  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  the  resident  beggars  to  cherish  the  anuearanre  S 
being  worse  off  than  their  abject  poverty  compelled  them  to  be.  It  rarely  occurs  tliri 
clothes  are  given  to  them,  but  when  they  have  been,  he  observed,  however,  that  thevw™. 
made  use  of,  and  that  they  even  took  Caro  of  them*  “ I have  never  had  any  reason  to  Zi 
pose  said  he,  “ that  vagrants  have  produced  sores  for  the  purpose  of  excitibg  comuassion- 
but  about  six  weeks  ago,  a woman,  the  lower  part  of  whose  face  was  enveloped  in  a cloth' 
apparently  saturated  with  a serous  discharge,  was  very  successful  in  collector  alms  from 
the  congregation  as  they  came  out  of  mass.  In  to  course  of  the  day  I had  reason  to  suspect 
that  she  was  an  impostor,  from  the  rapidity  with  which  she  devoured  a very  abundant  in- 
ner which  was  given  to  her  by  a charitable  individual.  I had  the  bandage  forcibly  removed 
7ro“  , v *ace’  anc*  ®?ie  was  found  not  to  labour  under  any  disease  whatsoever.  As  a caution 
to  the  by-standers,  I pointed  out  the  deceit  which  had  been  practised  on  them,  and  I had  the 
greatest  difficulty  in  preventing  them  laying  violent  hands  upon  her.”  Mr.  O’Grady  said  that 
tew  strangers  come  to  this  part  of  the  country  with  recommendations  either  forged  or  genuine1 
sometimes  what  is  called  “a  genteel  beggar”  will  go  about  with  a petition,  to  which  those 
who  give  him  anything  attach  their  names,  with  the  sums  which  they  have  given ; and  some- 
times also  a man  who  is  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  has  suffered  any  misfortune, 
such  as  lr  his  cabin  had  been  burnt,  or  liis  horse  or  his  cow  had  been  killed,  will  get  a 
document  drawn  up  to  that  effect,  and  will  solicit  charity,  and  generally  with  success,  on 
the  strength  of  his  loss. 

Doctor  Geary  observed  that  he  never  knew  an  instance  of  mendicants  refusing  to  have 
their  sores  cured ; pregnant  women  are  observed  to  be  much  averse  to  passing  afflicted  and 
diseased  objects  of  the  kind.  But  though  they  frequently  complain  of  suffering  much  injury 
irom  them,  and  express  fears  that  “ what  they  cany  will  be  the  worse  for  it,”  yet  he  could 
not  recollect  an  instance  where  he  had  been  able  to  trace  mischief  to  such  sights ; neverthe- 
less  he  thought  them  quite  capable  of  producing  serious  harm  in  women  of  weak  and  irri- 
table dispositions.  No  offer  has  ever  been  made  in  that  parish  to  afford  asylums  for  the 
bund,  crippled,  deaf  and  dumb  children  of  beggars.  Hurley  observed  that  it  was  only  a 
nek  of  town  beggars  to  take  their  children  afflicted  in  that  manner  about  in  the  wet  and 
co  . And  Gorman  said,  that  sometimes  in  bad  weather  vagrants  have  asked  him  permis- 
sion to  leave  their  children  in  his  house  whilst  their  parents  went  about  seeking  for  pro- 
visions or  them.  He  also  stated  that  “there  is  a class  of  beggars  distinct  from  common 
wanderers,  who  pursue  their  trade  mostly  at  fairs,  and  travel  aliout  from  one  such  place  of 
meeting  to  another.  They  invariably  appear  to  labour  under  some  infirmity,  and  are  noto- 
nous  lor  their  audacity,  and  for  the  lusty  voice  with  which  they  proclaim  their  misfortunes, 
t hey  manage  to  collect  a good  deal  from  the  charitable  ; but  the  people  are  at  length  begin- 
mng  to  believe  that  they  are  for  the  most  part  impostors.  Last  fair-day  we  had  a great  many 
such  characters  ; and  the  morning  after  I had  occasion  to  he  up  at  four  o’clock,  before  it 

woo  1 r ’jars, 

and 


I*  i,  , ' , , --  — — — *•&  — V*  x uou  uuucisiun  to  uti  Up  Ut  iuui  v uuw.,  

w,a  fS*"’  , “le  “U  above  the  town  I met  nearly  20  of  them,  with  their  asses  and  cars, 
w ich  they  had  left  at  a distance  during  the  fair;  and  they  were  preparing  to  go  off;  and 
even  at  that  hour  some  of  them  were  drunk.”  r 

Most  of  the  resident  beggars  are  decent,  well-behaved  people,  whom  distress  has  reduced 
to  their  present  condition.  There  are  many  thefts  committed  by  strollers,  and  no  later  than 
last  assizes,  a Kerry  woman,  observed  Serjeant  Scott,  with  three  or  four  children,  who  had 
stolen  a blanket  from  one  Patrick  M'Auley,  who  had  given  her  a night’s  lodging,  was  tried 
and  transported  for  stealmg  some  yarn,  which  she  knew  Mr.  Scott  of  Cahericon  sometimes 

purchased. 


R.0S,S  je-WIn  observed> that  this  remark  did  not  apply  to  strange  beggars,  whose  clothes  were 
frequently  patched  in  such  a manner  that  there  would  not  be  one  piece  in  them  larger  than  a aqua 
inch,  and  would  have  the  appearance  of  being  put  together  in  this  ingenious  manner  in  order  to  give  th 
appearance  of  poverty.  orb  e 
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purchased,  and  which  she  offered  to  him  for  sale.  The  quantity  she  offered  excited  his 
suspicion,  so  he  detained  her,  and  was  able  to  trace  the  theft.  Nevertheless  common  strol- 
lers are  not  observed  in  general  to  be  a dissolute  class ; and  he  did  not  remember  having 
seen  any  of  them  drank.  But  those  who  take  their  stations  at  fairs  are  a most  disorderly 
set,  and  have  often  fixed  houses  of  call,  at  which  they  spend  whole  days  in  every  kind  of 
debauchery ; and  wondered  how  the  people  who  knew  this  are  such  fools  as  to  give  them 
anything.  . , 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  able  to  learn  that  any  kind  of  beggars  had  been 
concerned  in  outrages  on  the  person,  but  it  was  generally  suspected  that  they  acted  as 
carriers  of  intelligence  for  those  who  took  part  in  the  Terryalt  disturbances.  Miers  observed, 
that  they  would  be  the  last  people  in  the  world  that  would  be  willing  to  emigrate  ; they  find 
themselves  comfortable  enough  at  home  without  the  trouble  of  working.  The  common 
vagrant  is  never  known  to  go  to  England  in  search  of  work.  Mr.  Sheehy  stated  that  the 
greater  number  of  vagrants  whom  they  see  in  Kildysart  are  persons  bred  up  in  the  country, 
and  he  never  observed  any  remarkable  degree  of  unkindness  in  them  towards  their  children  • 
he  could  not  however  help  thinking  that  a woman  or  man  is  fond  of  their  children,  when  he 
sees  them  od  a hot  summer’s  day  carrying  two  or  three  of  them  on  their  backs,  besides  what 
potatoes  they  may  have  collected.  It  is  not  thought  that  beggars  are  disposed  to  share 
their  earnings  with  one  another,  on  the  contrary,  their  constant  endeavours  and  anxiety  to 
acquire  are  little  calculated  to  dispose  them  to  give  away  without  a consideration  what  they 
have  had  considerable  difficulty  in  obtaining. 

Miers,  Gorman  and  Hurley  observed,  “We  have  an  impression  that  one  class  of  beggars 
do  hoard,  namely,  sweeps  and  tinkers,  for  whilst  they  are  working,  their  wives  are  begging, 
and  between  them  they  must  save  something.” 

Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  said,  “ Last  winter  I was  on  a visit  with  a brother  clergyman  in  Wexford, 
and  he  delivered  into  my  hands  the  sum  of  10 1.,  which  had  been  given  to  him  by  an  old 
beggar-woman  on  her  death-bed,  in  order  to  be  forwarded  to  her  son,  who  was  a poor  idiot 
living  on  charity  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Ennis.  This  old  woman  had  been  in  want  of 
something  to  drink  on  her  death-bed,  and  would  not  consent  to  procure  it  for  herself,  saying, 
‘that  she  was  without  a penny.’  He  gave  the  money  to  her  son,  but  he  has  since  under- 
stood that  he  has  been  duped  out  of  it  by  his  depraved  associates  in  the  town.” 

Gorman  observed,  that  many  old  women  go  through  there  with  infant  children  that  can- 
not possibly  be  theirs  from  their  ages.  If  there  be  an  old  grandmother,  however,  in  a dis- 
tressed family,  she  will  be  apt  to  take  the  young  children  to  beg  whilst  the  son  and  the  wife 
remain  at  home.  “Last  summer,”  said  he,  “a  woman  passed  through  with  six  children, 
two  of  which,  being  young  twins,  she  carried  in  a blanket  behind  her ; we  afterwards  however 
discovered  that  she  had  borrowed  these  from  another  beggar-woman  who  was  unable  to 
travel,  having  sprained  her  ankle,  and  who  was  confined  to  a man’s  house  who  had  taken 
her  in  through  charity.”  Most  beggars  have  large  families;  very  few  are  to  be  observed 
without  children,  however  they  may  come  by  them.  Single  persons  rarely  appear  in  the 
character  of  mendicants,  and  it  cannot  therefore  be  ascertained  whether  the  recklessness 
produced  by  vagrancy  tends  towards  early  marriages.  Mr.  Sheehy  stated  that  he  had 
married  but  one  beggar  couple  during  the  last  five  years,  and  both  the  parties  were  old. 
Many  however  of  this  class  apply  to  him  to  marry  them,  but  he  is  very  cautious  in  com- 

E lying  with  their  requests,  lest  he  should  be  accessary  to  their  committing  the  crime  of 
igamy,  otherwise  he  would  be  rather  disposed  to  encourage  their  early  marriages,  in  order 
to  stop  promiscuous  concubinage,  for  he  had  much  reason  to  suspect  that  most  of  the  children 
of  strange  mendicants  are  illegitimate.  Hurley  observed,  that  previous  to  fairs  he  generally 
sees  a great  many  hearty  young  women  coming  into  town,  who  pretend  to  be  begging  for 
charity,  but  he  knows  them  to  be  of  bad  character,  for  he  sees  them  after  it  is  dark  walking 
about  with  young  men.  The  mortality  among  beggars  has  not  been  observed  to  be  either 
greater  or  less  than  in  the  ordinary  classes  of  the  population ; they  generally  live  better  than 
the  labouring  man,  and  vagrant  beggars  have  in  many  instances  attained  a great  age.  Miers 
stated,  that  “ this  time  last  year  a beggar-woman  came  here,  and  she  was  suddenly  taken 
sick.  Biddy  Kennedy  took  her  into  her  house,  and  gave  her  everything  she  wanted ; and 
when  she  died  a small  collection  was  made  for  her  among  the  neighbours,  and  she  was 
"ik  as  decently  as  any  person  could  be.  She  had  plenty  of  candles  burning  at  her  wake, 
and  the  priest  charged  nothing  for  the  mass  he  said  for  the  repose  of  her  soul.” 

, 14  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  condition  of  the  labourer  with  children  was  inferior  to 
jiat  of  the  able-bodied  beggar  with  a family,  but  if  alone,  the  able-bodied  man  would  not 
ff  k ^ begging.  Hurley  said,  “ I know  there  are  many  labouring  men  much  worse 
on  than  beggars.  Now,  there  are  Michael  Nash  and  John  Miers,  and  Moran  and  Honigan, 
a -working,  industrious  men  with  large  families,  and  many  calls  upon  their  6d.  a day.  They 
ve k°  payren4  f°r  their  cabin  and  ‘mock  ground;’  they  have  to  buy  a quart  of  milk,  or 
ay  be  some  kitchen  for  then-  herrings,  pone  of  which  the  beggar  has  to  do.  He  gets  his 
0 gmgs  free ; he  gets  potatoes  more  than  he  can  eat,  and  milk  too ; and  when  he  sells  his 
po  oes,  he  has  money  to  buy  whatever  he  may  want.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  but  that 
e man  who  is  independent  in  spirit,  and  stays  in  his  cabin,  has  hard  work  sometimes  to 
• ve'  sa'd,  “A  poor  man  would  surely  collect  more  by  begging  than  by  labour- 

*'6  see  the  beggars  come  in  sometimes  twice  a day  to  sell  their  potatoes ; there  is  one 
I*  em  °f  the  name  of  Lillis,  who  goes  about  with  his  wife  who  is  blind,  and  we  see  him 
nequently  selling  three  or  four  stone  of  potatoes  at  the  scales,  sometimes  even  seven  or  eight 
j ne.'  4 bought  three  stone  from  him  myself  to-day.  Yesterday  morning  I saw  a beggar 
.1  luS^be  scales  and  balancing  them,  to  see  that  he  did  not  lose  by  the  bargain.  I hear 
small  fanners  and  labourers  often  say,  when  too  many  beggars  call  on  them,  ‘ By  God, 

5'  414  my 
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APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inqu'  • 

my  honest  woman,  you  are  better  off  than  ourselves.’  In  short  • 

sought  for  among  the  beggars.”  ’ » not  to 

It  is  seldom  attempted  to  ascertain  the  character  of  strangers,  as  they  pass  h K 
It  would  be  impossible  to  rely  on  their  statements.  y ^ ^ but  once. 

Sxn.in.TiT»k.o  by  M'Namara  said,  “ that  pirate  charity  lias  not  been  observed  to  produce  ver,  ill  ,«■ 

P.  F.  Johnsion,  Esq.  on  the  morals  of  the  labouring  population.  As  the  greater  number  of  vacant**  c 
E.B.Mollov,  Esq.  through  age  or  disease,  it  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  they  would 
■Po  , cancy  to  a life  of  labour  with  equal  earnings;  as  for  the  women,  what  thev  po„W  J“enT 

Parish  Kildysart.  industry  would  never  equal  what  they  could  collect  by  begging.  Able-bodLrl  ,,Q„.eam  ^ 
Bar.  Clanderalam.  in  general  decidedly  lazy ; when  work  has  been  offered  to  them,  they  have  made  ®iliants  are 

of  excuses,  such  as  they  are  going  to  the  salt  water  to  bathe,  or  that  they  were  r f 

from  it,  & c.  They  are  disinclined  to  accept  work,  because  if  they  were  known  onrl  tH® 
any,  they  would  cease  to  be  considered  objects  of  charity.  e 10  °° 

Such  a precaution  as  inquiring  into  the  characters  of  applicants  is  never  taken  Al 
are  given  indiscriminately,  without  asking  any  questions.  ' AJms 

■ seldo“  *at  a wandering  beggar  is  able  to  obtain  a night's  lodging  gratuitou* 

m the  neighbourhood  of  the  village,  or  in  the  country;  he  would  be  mo?e  llelv  to  be 
ceired  by  a labourer  or  by  a cottier  than  a farmer.  In  the  village  itself  a vagrant  seldom 
for  lodging,  because  he  knows  be  would  not  get  straw  to  lie  on  there.  Mahv  of  the 
dues  pay  3 d.  or  4d.  a week  for  their  lodgings.  Clothes  are  seldom  given  to  beggars,  ex<w 
by  the  upper  classes,  and  relief  of  that  kind  is  exceedingly  limited  ii  that  pariffi.  IpcX 
observed,  that  the  parish  priest  will  sometimes  give  a shirt  or  some  other  article  and  tn 
deserving  objects  he  sometimes  gives  a suit  of  new  clothes. 

The  usual  form  in  which  chanty  is  given  is  potatoes ; hardly  ever  is  meal  given  even  .1 
the  houses  of  the  more  wealthy.  6 ’ 

Hurly  observed,  that  almost  every  beggar  carries  a tin  can;  and  in  the  summer  when 
nnik  is  plenty,  most  people  give  it  to  them.  In  the  winter  this  can  serves  to  contain  broth 
cabbage,  &c.,  and  it  is  seldom  to  be  found  quite  empty.  Farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money’ 
because  they  have  not  the  latter  so  readily ; very  little  is  left  after  payin|  the  rent.  Gorman 
observed,  that  most  of  the  transactions  m that  district,  between  the  labouring  classes,  were 
earned  on  without  the  aid  of  money,  merely  by  the  exchange  of  labour.  Rent  also,  in  many 
cases,  was  paid  by  giving  work  for  it,  for  which  a very  low  rate  was  allowed.  Miers  said, 
that  it  was  indifferent  to  the  beggars  there  whether  they  got  food  or  money;  they  would 
rather  prefer  food  there,  because  as  there  is  not  any  market  they  cannot  strike  their  own 
,r.8am  for,.the  Provision.  Serjeant  Scott  said,  “ You  will  seldom  see  a young  woman  with 
children  selling  her  potatoes;  it  is  generally  the  middle-aged,  who  have  left  off  their  work, 
T*.C,r  j SC0  C wheedle.  This  kiud  it  is  who  generally  sell  to  the  police.” 
it  did  not  appear  that  in  any  house  in  the  country  parts  there  is  any  limit  to  the  number 
w o s lall  receive  alms,  except  perhaps  in  the  cabin  of  the  very  poor  man,  whose  store  may 
be  run  out.  Hurly  said,  “ In  the  interior  of  the  country,  where  there  is  not  such  a fall  of 
beggars  as  here  m the  village,  they  give  to  all;  but  here  the  people  are  sometimes  tired  out 
or  ail  patience,  and  often  refuse  towards  the  latter  end  of  the  day ; the  strong  man,  who  can 
go  up  into  the  mountains,  gets  the  most  in  the  long  run.”  M'Namara  stated,  that  if  a 
woman  with  a large  family  came,  she  would  probably  get  a double  handful;  but  if  a single 
man  comes  he  certainly  will  not  get  more  than  one  handful,  and  sometimes  perhaps  not  ev“en 
a . lliere  is  not  an  individual  in  the  parish  who  owes  his  entire  support  to  any  one  family 
01  person , but  there  are  several  who  are  in  the  habit  of  receiving  an  occasional  meal  at  the 
houses  of  the  charitable. 

M'Namara  said,  he  gives  away,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  quite  as  much  as  would  support 
wo  additional  workmen ; but  as  potatoes  are  but  lid.  a stone,  not  as  much  as  would 
amount  to  the  hire  of  an  additional  labourer.  Gorman  and  others  agreed  in  this  statement, 

, ln?  *he  same  distinction  between  the  amount  given  and  its  value.  Gorman  added,  that 
e nad  heard  many  farmers  complain  of  the  constant  interruption  to  which  their  women 
servants  were  liable.  frr>m  .• . „ . j-  u„r1« 


■ . !V<rfe  from  beggars,  without  at  all  adverting  to  the  quantity  distributed.  Hurly 
are  & tbe  sbopkeepers  in  Kildysart  were  not  in  the  habit  of  giving  regular  relief;  they 
bit  nf  JT*  Sma  lcale>  an(^  relief  given  by  them  in  kind  does  not  often  pass 
Perha?5  laaIf  a Erring  oi°a  grain  of  meal, 
email  Fav’  16  ei»  said>  that  without  any  doubt  the  burthen  of  the  beggars  fell  upon  the 
jn  a mers,  shopkeepers  and  labourers,  because  that  class  are  more  numerous  and  more 
ia be'n§  ^TP.hed  to.  It  presses  more  heavily  on  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  «1- 
tS  m tbe  couptry.  John  Murtagh,  a beggarman,  said,  that  he  would 

„nm  e he  could  get  in  the  week  from  great  gentlemen  for  6d.,  but  that  he  never 

namc  nf  Sl l m?y'handed- from  the  Poor-  M'Namara  said,  that  a labourer  of  his,  of  the 
u t i • Y>  Ives  opposite  to  him.  “ When  this  man  is  digging  his  potatoes, ' said  he, 
what  « TV.™  “to  the  open  sack  of  the  begga^  without  even  looking  to  « 

Z m th,e  t>ag  bsfo: re.  I am  sure  at  that  time  of  the  year  he  often  gives  a stone  to 
“d  *h=  beggar  humours  him,  perhaps  two.”  Even  the  labourers  possessing 
aim.  l groaIld  (con-acre),  and  who  are  obliged  to  buy  their  potatoes,  never  refine 
aims  however,  it  is  more  usual  for  such  classes  of  persons  to  Exercise  their  charity  in  giving 
becSJrinS  lodgln§  t0  the  wMderers,  a practice  to  which  the  upper  classes  of  fanners  are 

eveiy  day  more  disinchned. 

eon!,,  WftS  °f  a JfS?ar  are  t0  >>e  measured  solely  by  the  quantity  of  food  which  he  an 
num  W ’ i “ay  sag6ly  be  stated  that  all  get  as  much  os  they  require,  and  the  greater 
?™b.?  e‘ st  m °K:  Serjeant  Scott  said,  that  in  six  cases  out  of  10  they  are  able *°» 
.omething,  and  that  there  were  more  waiting  often  at  the  police-barrack  gate  than  the  men 
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can  buy  from.  It  cannot  be  said  that  provisions  are  wasted ; they  are  sold,  and  the  money  Vagrancy 

thus  produced  by  them  is  all  the  beggar  in  this  rural  district  has  to  purchase  anything.  ! 

It  is  thought  that  there  is  scarcely  a 10-acre  farmer  in  the  parish  who  does  not  give  away,  Munster, 
one  day  with  another,  nearly  a stone  of  potatoes ; in  the  season  for  digging  them  he  often  Count-v  Clare‘ 
ffives  away  three  or  four  stone.  M'Mahon  said,  “ We  do  not  set  much  value  upon  what  we  ExaminatfZ".  k 
give  during  the  winter,  but  in  summer  we  are  hard  set  for  it  ourselves ; if  six  or  seven  sets  P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.7 
were  to  call  on  me  I could  not  give  them  less  than  a stone,  or  a stone  and  a half  amongst  ainl,°y.  Esq. 
them.”  The  shopkeepers  present  agreed  that  they  gave  away  about  2d.  a day  in  food  and  p . 
money.  As  the  people  give  in  small  quantities  each  day,  according  to  the  number  of  per-  Pans  , Kl,dI/sarl- 
sons  who  call  on  them,  they  are  able  to  check  their  hands  when  their  stock  falls  low,  or  Bar-  clonderalaw. 

when  they  have  reason  to  fear  any  scarcity.  The  general  opinion  of  the  farmers  with  whom  

the  Assistant  Commissioners  had  an  opportunity  of  conversing,  and  still  more  extensively 
among  the  small  shopkeepers  of  the  village,  was,  that  it  would  be  their  interest,  and  that  they 
would  save  considerably  by  making  a fixed  annual  payment,  and  by  being  freed  from  the 
present  influx  of  beggars.  They  would  be  still  more  disposed  to  such  payment  were  they 
assured  that  it  would  be  devoted  solely  to  the  relief  of  their  own  poor,  who  constitute  by  far 
the  smaller  portion  of  those  who  seek  their  bounty.  Some  said,  that  their  only  objection  to 
such  a mode  of  provision  for  the  poor  was,  the  probability  of  a misapplication  of  the  funds 
levied ; and  they  added,  that  they  would  rather  continue  to  dispose  personally  of  what  they 
thought  proper  to  give.  Finnacune  observed,  “ I would  rather  have  the  dividing  of  it 
myself,  to  see  that  those  persons  who  wanted  it  got  it ; I know  how  it  would  be  if  we  were 
taxed.” 

The  fear  that  the  individual  seeking  relief  may  be  suffering  under  privation  cannot  often, 
except  perhaps  in  summer  or  in  scarce  seasons,  be  the  motive  which  induces  the  giver  to 
accede  to  his  request.  Such  an  idea  would  be  often  checked  by  the  appearance  of  the  full 
wallet  of  the  mendicant.  The  real  motive  is  religious  feeling,  continued  and  supported  to  a 
considerable  extent  by  habit,  and  by  the  custom  of  the  district.  Many  of  the  labouring- 
classes  assured  them,  however,  that  the  motive  would  cease  as  soon  as  any  sure  sources  of 
relief  were  opened  to  the  vagrant.  “ Under  such  circumstances,”  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy, 

“ I would  think  it  my  duty  to  dissuade  my  flock  from  almsgiving.  Females,”  said  he, 

“ may  be  sometimes  terrified  into  giving  charity  by  a sturdy  beggar  when  alone  in  the 
country,  a class  of  vagrants  which  is  gradually  disappearing,  and  whose  curse  would  not 
frighten  a child  now-a-days,  though  some  people  think  a great  deal  of  his  blessing.” 

“ When  beggars  are  refused,”  said  M'Namara,  “ though  they  may  be  sulky  enough,  they 
seldom  persist  in  their  demands ; and  still  less  have  they  ever  given  reason  to  think  that 
they  ever  had  recourse  to  violence,  in  revenge  for  a refusal.’*' 

As  to  dissemination  of  disease,  Dr.  Geary  said,  that  a kind  of  tetter  or  running  sore  had 
frequently  been  propagated  by  beggars ; and  he  has  repeatedly  known  it  to  have  arisen  in 
that  parish  from  intercourse  with  beggars,  who  in  the  poorer  houses  are  admitted  not  only 
to  the  same  room,  but  often  to  the  same  straw  bed  as  the  inhabitants.  The  dissemination 
of  fever  and  small-pox  is  of  frequent  occurrence  where  vagrants  have  been  lodged ; and 
amongst  mendicants  they  find  those  mischievous  individuals  who  contribute  to  the  spreading 
of  small-pox,  by  innoculating  with  the  matter  of  that  disease. 

As  to  the  influence  of  strollers  on  the  moral  condition  of  the  labouring  classes,  it  is  not 
very  pronounced  in  this  rural  parish,  where  persons  of  that  kind  are  rarely  harboured  for 
more  than  one  night. 

There  is  no  reason  for  supposing  that  a confirmed  vagrant  ever  will  return  to  industry, 
but  it  is  presumed  that  many  of  the  poor  cottiers  who  come  there  in  the  winter  return  in 
summer  to  the  tilling  of  their  farms.  M ‘Mahon  observed  that  mendicants  ultimately  become 
quite  a different  class ; and  that  if  a beggar  had  20/.  to  give  his  daughter,  he  would  not  get 
her  a husband,  unless  another  beggar.  Rev.  Mr.  Sheehy  considered  that  this  remark  only 
applied  to  the  confirmed  vagrant,  who  becomes  notorious  throughout  the  countiy,  and  in  his 
old  age  degenerates  into  the  “ boccough.” 

Parishioners  have  never  been  indicted  in  Kildysart  for  vagrancy,  and  it  is  much  doubted 
whether  the  laws  as  they  now  stand  would  authorize  it,  except  where  the  vagrant  has  been 
guilty  of  some  crime.  Both  Mr.  Scott  and  Major  Ross  Lewin  agreed  that  it  would  be  in- 
uman,  and  indeed  nearly  impossible  to  put  them  into  execution,  unless  there  were  more 
alternatives  offered  to  the  beggar ; if  there  were  such  a support  in  a workhouse  or  other- 
wise, they  sa.y  that  there  is  not  any  reason  to  suppose  that  they  would  meet  with  any  diffi- 
th'  1 *1  Put^n§  repressive  measures  into  operation;  and  they  add,  that  they  have  reason  to- 
f th  exertions  of  the  magistrate  in  this  respect  would  be  seconded  by  the  feelings 

ttle  people,  who  would  soon  see  the  advantage  of  being  relieved  from  a source  of  imposi- 
ion  and  fraud.  Wandering  beggars  are  often  detected  in  petty  larcenies,  but  they  are  not 
!e  class  amongst  whom  destitution  exists.  Major  Ross  Lewin  did  not  recollect  a case  of 
mirage  attributable  to  destitution.  There  are  no  houses  of  industry  nearer  than  Ennis, 
istance  of  18  miles.  There  was  the  most  decided  unwillingness  expressed  by  the  beg- 
gjars  to  become  inmates  of  a house,  where  the  food  and  lodging  should  be  equal  to  what 
ey  usually  get.  They  are  all  impressed  with  the  idea  that  severe  and  harsh  measures 
th  6r  m*°  01'd'nary  discipline.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  represented  to  many  that 
ey  would  be  provided  with  an  abundance  of  what  is  now  their  ordinary  food,  and.  that 
ey  w?uld  have  a warm  house  and  a fire  to  stay  by,  instead  of  wandering  about  as  at  pre- 
b n • However,  as  a mendicant  is  never  without  enough  to  eat,  they  could  not  find  that 
e additional  comforts  held  out  as  inducements  were  sufficient  to  tempt  them  to  consent  to 
°'5’  a K the 
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Vagrancy.  the  loss  of  their  liberty.  This  reluctance  has  been  in  some  respects  produced  bv  the 

of  a dissolute  woman  who,  having  been  once  in  the  Limerick  workhouse,  seizes  ever  * l0ns 

Munster-,  trinity  of  inveighing  against  the  treatment  she  received  there.  Thev  discnverorl  i°P?or' 

County  Clare.  beell  J_tllmed  0St  it=for  misconduct.  1 “ tlla* ske  M 

Examinations  taken  by  . ...  ■ 

P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 

E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq.  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

includi  ^l^arbo^\  Andrew  Clancy,  firmer  with  100  acres.— Dr.  Costelloe,  of  the  dispensary Rev.  Andrew 

Sown  Malbay  Davouah,  protestant  rector— Michael  Heiiik,  innkeeper.  -Jons  Keakh,  a farmer  of  s-v™ 

Bar.  Ibrichane.  acres— Mathias  turn,  an  extensive  farmer— Rev.  1’.  M'Guaki,  roman-catliolic  curate,- 

* John  Maguire,  blacksmith — Daniel M'Knigiit,  weaver. — Thomas  Molony,  blacksmith  — F G 

Morony,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  Mokony,  postmaster. — Michael  Muurough,  farmer  of  u acres 
Patrick  Murrougii,  land  surveyor,  and  a farmer  holding  10  acres.— John  Owens,  grocer  " 


The  opinions  of  several  witnesses  taken  at  different  times  almost  entirely  aoreed  as  to 
the  number  of  resident  beggars.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Macguane  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Davoren  both 
said  that  they  amounted  to  about  15;  and  Mr.  Kenney,  an  extensive  fanner,  estimated  them 
at  about  one  to  every  ploughland  in  the  parish,  that  is,  about  20 ; but  he  added,  that  there 
is  not  one  to  the  ploughland  to  which  he  belonged,  that  of  Freagh,  a deficiency,  however 
which  is  made  up  by  the  one  in  which  the  town  of  Miltown  Malbay  is  situated.  Some 
persons  were  disposed  to  attribute  the  very  perceptible  increase  of  vagrancy  during  the  last 
few  years,  to  the  clearing  of  lands  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Egremont  in  that  neighbourhood  • 
but  on  investigation,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found,  that  though  the  operation  of  this 
system  had  been  productive  of  abundant  misery,  none  of  those  who  have  suffered  under  it 
have  at  least  as  yet  betaken  themselves  to  mendicancy ; but  it  was  the  general  opinion  that 
many  would  eventually  be  forced  to  it  in  the  coming  year,  when  they  shall  have  spent  the 
trifling  sum  that  was  allowed  to  them  on  their  being  dispossessed.  Mr.  Kenney,  Mr. 
Macguane  and  others,  said,  that  the  increase  of  vagrancy  had,  during  their  recollections,' 
and  they  were  old  men,  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  population,  while  the  amount  of 
employment  has  in  some  manner  remained  the  same,  for  many  persons  now,  from  the  low 
price  of  agricultural  produce,  are  obliged  to  employ  less  labourers  than  hitherto,  and  several 
small  farmers  now  till  their  land  with  the  assistance  of  their  sons  and  family,  who  used 
formerly  not  to  engage  in  manual  labour  at  all. 

In  summer  the  number  of  vagrants  is  considered  to  be  increased  at  least  tenfold,  as 
compared  with  the  winter  months,  partly  because  when  potatoes  become  dear  iu  the  inte- 
rior of  the  country,  the  beggars  flock  to  that  quarter,  as  being  a place  where  that  article 
is  cheap,  and  more  plentiful  in  consequeuce  of  the  abundant  supply  of  sea  manure  afforded 
by  the  coast;  and  partly,  said  Molony,  because  Miltown  being  a bathing-place  much  re- 
sorted to,  the  number  of  those  who  came  from  a distance  to  live  upon  the  charity  of  its 
visitors,  keeps  peace  with  the  growing  number  of  these  visitors.  “ I know,”  said  Hehir, 
the  innkeeper,  “ several  instances  where  poor  persons  have  come  here  begging  from  distant 
estates,  in  order  to  get  some  relief  from  their  landlords,  who  spend  some  time  here  bathing 
in  summer.”  Mr.  Clancy  said,  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the  mendicants  are 
strangers ; he  should  say  that  there  were  at  that  moment  upwards  of  30  strange  beggars 
rambling  about  the  parish  asking  alms ; but  if  there  be  one  in  summer,  there  are  at  least 
300.  This  computation  appeared  reasonable  to  all  present.  Some  of  the  poor  of  that 
quarter,  from  a disinclination  to  be  seen  begging  at  home,  go  away  to  beg  at  remote  places; 
but  that  was  not  the  case  that  year,  as  potatoes  were  very  plentiful.  Mr.  Clancy  remarked, 
that  at  least  two  out  of  every  three  of  those  going  about  were  women,  chiefly  above  40 
years  of  age,  nearly  all  of  whom  had  children ; very  few  men  have  children  with  them,  ex- 
cept they  be  in  company  with  their  wives ; they  find  it  more  profitable  to  travel  singly.  As 
to  the  causes  which  have  sent  most  of  these  people  thus  upon  the  world,  one  must  depend 
in  a great  degree  on  their  own  assertions,  as  they  are  for  the  most  part  quite  unknown,  'ihe 
women  often  say  that  they  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  death  of  their  husbands,  or 
by  having  lost  their  lands,  or  else  that  their  crops  have  failed,  and  that  they  are  only  beg- 
ging tor  a time.  The  husbands  of  many  of  these  are  known  to  be  seeking  employment 
elsewhere,  but  are  able  at  least  only  to  find  it  occasionally.  Those  present  agreed  in  think- 
ing that  full  one-half  of  the  mendicants  in  that  district  were  able-bodied  persons,  and 
applied  the  remark  especially  to  the  females ; but  it  was  admitted  in  extenuation,  that  there 
was  little  or  no  employment  for  the  latter,  by  which  they  could  subsist  at  home.  There  is 
very  little  begging  in  the  country  generally  on  Sundays,  because  most  of  the  houses  are 
shut  up,  the  owners  being  at  mass,  and  “ boccoughs”  are.  only  to  be  seen  in  the  towns  on 
that  day,  as  other  beggars  would  be  sure  to  meet  their  neighbours.  Nothing  hut  a year  ot 
unusual  scarcity  ever  compels  the  wives  of  employed  labourers  or  cottier  tenants  to  beg  m 
that  part  of  the  country;  the  exceptions  to  this  remark  were  very  rare;  and  Keane,  * 
smal  farmer,  said,  that  there  was  not  one  such  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of  Kilmurry  and 
Ibnckane  that  year,  though  there  were  one  or  two  instances  of  it  the  year  before.  As  to 
the  cottier  tenant  himself  begging,  an  instance  had  not  been  known  of  it  since  the  year 
182-  Not  one  in  twenty  of  those  who  came  begging  there  was  supposed  to  be  a rnecn 
or  tradesman.  There  had  not  been  any  opportunity  lately  of  forming  any  opinion 
whether  a cottier  tenant  or  small  tradesman  would  feel  most  reluctant  to  commence  d » 
gmg,  as  none  of  the  latter  had  been  so  far  reduced;  but  some  one  present  state  ‘ , 

iuiew  several  journeymen  weavers,  who  many  times  during  the  last  year  have 
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enough  to  eat  oftener  than  three  times  in  the  week,  whose  spirit  would  not  allow  them  to  Vagrancy 

ask  for  as  much  as  the  loan  of  a stone  of  potatoes,  though  there  were  many  who  would  

have  given  them  with  pleasure.  As  to  disabled  or  unemployed  servants  begging,  it  was  Munster, 
observed  that  there  were  but  few  male  sen-ants  at  all  in  the  parish ; the  Population  Returns  County  Clare. 

of  1321  having  given  but  five  of  all  ages.  There  were  none  now  begging  who  come  under  

that  designation.  Murrogli,  the  surveyor,  observed,  that  of  late  years  there  was  no  induce-  E*aD'in“tions  lak«“  bJ 
rnent  for'cottier  tenants  to  go  elsewhere  to  beg,  because  there  was  no  place  where  they  E.'  b‘.  iirS' 

could  find  food  more  abundant  than  there.  However,  the  wives  of  many  cottier  tenants  

came  there  that  summer  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Nenagh  to  beg,  where  they  said  the  Parish  Kilfarboy, 
potatoes  had  failed,  and  were  as  high  as  4 d.  a stone.  As  to  the  transfer  of  property  by  old  including  Town  of 
men  to  their  children,  it  was  observed  that  small  farmers,  as  they  became  advanced  in  ao-e,  Milt  own  Malbay . 
and  incapable  of  attending  to  the  cultivation  of  their  ground,  generally  transfer  it  to  their  Car.  Ibricfoine. 

children,  with  the  reservation  of  a greater  or  less  portion  of  it  for  their  own  wants.  The  old  - 

people  continue  to  live  with  the  last  married  child  ,•  but  in  many  cases  domestic  quarrels 
arise,  and  they  are  at  length  obliged  to  have  recourse  'to  a mendicant  life.  However,  they 
were  unable  to  ascertain  more  than  one  instance  where  a father  had  voluntarily  surrendered 
the  support  derived  from  his  family,  and  had  become  a regular  mendicant,  and  this  person 
finds  a beggar’s  life  so  easy,  that  he  refuses  to  return  to  his  family,  many  of  whom  are  set- 
tled in  the  parish.  Very  few  labourers,  if  any,  from  that  quarter  go  as  far  as  Eno-land 
in  search  of  employment ; but  many  go  to  look  for  work  in  the  summer  to  the  province 
of  Leinster,  and  return  after  two  or  three  months’  absence,  with  from  10s.  to  12s.  saved 
and  these  are  specially  appropriated  to  paying  the  rent  of  their  “ con-acres they  are 
generally  young  men  who  act  thus,  and  it  was  not  thought  that  they  beg  upon  their  road. 

Tipperary  is  decidedly  the  country  from  which  most  beggars  come,  particularly  that  part 
of  it  which  lies  to  the  north-west  of  the  “ Galties,”  and-  is  called  “ The  Golden  Vale.” 

They  cross  the  Shannon  at  Killaloe,  where  the  counties  of  Clare  and  Tipperary  meet,  and 
disperse  themselves  in  all  directions.  Many  other  strollers  have  their  permanent  places  of 
abode  in  the  neighbourhood  of  small  towns,  where  distress  and  the  process  of  the  ejectment 
system  had  driven  many  from  the  country  parts.  The  city  of  Limerick  also  sends  some  of 
its  inveterate  beggars,  whose  faces  are  often  recognized  by  the  citizens  of  that  town  when 
they  come  there  to  bathe  in  tire  summer  season. 

There  is  but  little  reason  to  suspect  that  many  mendicants  are  the  children  of  mendicants : 
the  small  number  of  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  who  are  seen  following  that  trade,  leads  at 
least  to  the  conclusion,  that  few  have  followed  it  without  interruption  from  their  childhood. 

It  may  be  possible,  however,  that  some  may  have  been  thus  reared,  when  the  number  who 
have  been  reduced  to  a state  of  mendicancy  at  one  time  or  another  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion. The  greater  number  of  vagrants  are  females,  and  it  is  considered  that  their  husbands, 
if  they  be  widows,  had  in  most  instances  been  more  or  less  dependant  during  their  lives  on 
labour  or  on  ground,  and  that  the  loss  of  the  ground  and  the  insufficiency  of  it  to  support 
a large  family  had  reduced  them  to  poverty.  As  for  the  male  paupers,  they  are  few  who 
are  not  past  their  labour.  Mr.  Macguane  said  that  he  did  not  think  that  many  adopt  tins 
mode  of  life  originally  through  idleness,  but  lie  was  convinced  that  several  of  them  haring 
satisfied  themselves  liow  easy  it  was  to  live  well  by  it,  continue  it  much  longer  than  the 
existence  of  the  circumstances  which  first  led  them  to  adopt  it. 

The  amount  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  could  collect  one  day  with  another  is  entirely 
dependant  on  the  season  of  the  year.  “ At  present  they  are  digging  the  potatoes,”  said  Kenny : 

1 have  no  doubt  such  a man  would  have  four  stone  in  his  wallet  at  the  end  of  the  day ; 
but  there  are  many  days  in  summer,  especially  in  scarce  seasons,  when,  including  what  he  con- 
sumes himself,  he  would  not  raise  more  than  a stone.”  Mr.  Clancy  observed  that  this  re- 
Y 1 aPPl'ed  chiefly  to  able-bodied  vagrants,  whether  male  or  female,  who  had  children ; for 
1 a one,  and  young,  they  are  not  much  pitied.  There  are,  however,  many  of  60  and  upwards, 
w 10,  though  not  strictly  able-bodied,  are  yet  strong  enough  to  travel  a good  distance  in  the 
u C*a^’  anc*  to  carry  a good  lot.  in  their  bags.  These  latter  are  the  most  successful 
th  t tbe  aaso^ute  quantity  collected.  It  follows,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  just  observed, 
a as  a stone  of  potatoes  is  more  than  any  man  not  employed  in  labour  can  consume  in  the 
as  °U1l’  * , re 's  no  beggar,  particularly  of  the  description  last  mentioned,  who  does  not  get 
niuch  as  his  personal  wants  require.  Upon  this  question  being  put,  John  Byrne,  a labourer, 

■ c aimed,  with  a laugh,  “ By  God,  master,  if  you  ever  look  for  an  empty  belly,  you  had 
said^tht  f°.among  tiie  beggars  to  look  for  it,  but  among  the  like  of  us.”  Mr.  Hehir 
nu lil' tbat  u-'as  beard  some  beggars  express  a regret  that  they  had  no  chance  with  the 
to  attp  Cfp  ^“‘ch  runs  from  Miltown  Malbay,  as  it  leaves  too  early  in  the  morning  for  them 
but  thU<i  ^ ^ return>  however,  in  the  evening,  it  is  followed  by  the  resident  paupers, 

the  p)  fTe  D°o  °^tea  successful  in  getting  anything.  Very  few  beggars  are  to  be  seen  at 
week  r?  • S <r,n  ^unc^ays-  “We  think  it  quite  enough,”  said  Murrogh,  “ to  be  giving  on 
would  Kp^  ’ ,|des,  as  we  never  give  money,  and  cannot  cany  potatoes  about  with  us,  there 
them  • v?ry  “tile  use  in  asking  us  for  anything  then.  If  we  have  any  halfpence  we  put 
them  into  the  poor  b°x.”  J 0 Jr  f 

dauo-ht  Ut^  ° ^giving  alms  almost  always  falls  to  the  share  of  the  woman  of  the  house  or  Iier 
Sti,fthers’  aila  their  feelings  are  in  favour  of  those  who  have  families  of  young  children; 
of  the  -6  IIjCl  eaSe  tbe  quantity  given  does  not  bear  an  accurate  proportion  to  the  number 
that  -d.  'cants : what  would  be  given  to  a family  with  children,  would  perhaps  be  double 
three0o'en  t0  a Person  'tith  one  child,  but  would  not  be  doubled  or  quadrupled  if  there  were 
tuore  fr  t?°re’  ^°l°nyj  the  blacksmith,  observed,  that  his  wife  was  in  the  habit  of  giving 
to  °et  th  ^1 t0  «6  be&gar  with  a family ; that  when  many  call,  such  a person  is  always  sure 
q.  6 beSt  “ maun”  (alms),  whilst  if  a single  man  came,  she  should  only  throw  him  a 
4 K 2 small 
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small  handful.  As  to  the  different  members  of  a family  separating  and  going  in  different 
directions  to  beg,  it  was  observed  that  beggars  were  well  aware  of  the  benefit  of  this  system 
from  experience;  and  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  it,  the  father  and  mother  often  go  dif- 
ferent ways,  each  taking  two  or  more  children,  if  their  numbers  will  allow  it,  and  ultimately 
collect  more  than  if  they  had  remained  together.  This  practice  is  well  known  to  the  inha- 
bitants, and  is  scarcely  looked  upon  as  an  imposition.  It  might  be  at  first  supposed  that 
an  infirm  or  aged  person,  from  his  inability  to  travel  to  any  great  distance,  would  at  the  end 
of  the  day  be  much  worse  off,  as  to  quantity  collected,  than  the  able-bodied  man ; but  such 
is  not  the  case,  for,  next  to  the  woman  with  many  children,  he  is  the  most  pitied,  and  seldom 
meets  with  a refusal.  On  the  other  hand,  the  able-bodied  fellow  is  often  told  that  there  is 
nothing  for  him,  and  though  his  numerous  demands  may  ultimately  procure  for  him  as  much 
as  the  other,  yet  he  has  to  travel  further  for  it,  and  to  endure  more  fatigue.  Mr.  Macguane 
said,  that  both  these  descriptions  of  persons  have  more  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their 
cal lino-  than  the  poor  women  with  young  children,  for  they  are  both  observed  to  have  some 
surplus  to  dispose  of,  while  the  other  has  hardly  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  her  own  wants 
ana  those  who  depend  upon  her. 

When  a beggar  has  collected  more  than  he  earn  consume,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he 
will  waste  it  or  even  give  it  away,  for  he  never  fails,  when  he  arrives  at  a village,  to  find  pur- 
chasers for  it ; and  many  poor  persons  who  have  no  con-acre  to  furnish  them  with  potatoes, 
consider  it  a great  convenience  that  they  can  procure  a small  quantity  from  him.  The 
vagrant  sells  his  surplus  without  any  concealment,  and  is  often  to  be  seen  at  the  public  crane 
washing  it  out  to  those  who  want  it.  The  money  thus  acquired  is  usually  disposed  of  in 
the°purchase  of  clothes  and  other  necessaries.  Maguire,  the  blacksmith,  observed  that 
beggars  decidedly  enjoy  better  food  than  the  majority  of  those  who  relieve  them;  for  whilst 
thelabouring  man  is  confined  to  potatoes  during  the  entire  year,  with  the  exception  of  very 
few  festivals,  “ I often  see  beggars,”  said  he,  “ sending  in  their  children  to  the  baker’s 
shop  opposite  me  to  get  loaves  ;”  they  seldom  buy  tea,  but  they  are  never  without  tobacco; 
and1  two  or  three  of  that  class,  when  questioned  on  that  point,  allowed  that,  one  day  with 
another,  they  spent  at  least  one  halfpenny  a day  in  procuring  it.  Resident  beggars,  whose 
faces  are  known  to  all,  never  show  any  disinclination  to  wear  comfortable  clothing  when  it 
has  been  given  to  them  ; but,  as  Kenny  observed,  “ they  are  seldom  tempted.  Clancy  also 
said,  “ As  to  anything  of  a good  article,  I do  not  think  the  strangers  would  wear  it;  they 
often  get  good  cast-off  clothes  from  the  gentry  who  come  here  in  summer,  and  I know  that 
they  mostly  sell  them.”  Still  this  unwillingness  to  be  decently  clothed  only  proves  that  they 
think  by  being  in  such  a condition  they  would  cease  to  be  objects  of  charity.  It  does  not, 
however,  indicate  any  general  tendency  to  dissipation ; for  as  far  as  inebriety  is  concerned, 
they  were  assured  that  it  was  rare  to  see  any  of  them  drunk.  Mr.  Davoren  observed,  that 
the  smaller  number  of  beggars  in  winter  arises  not  from  those  persons  having  saved  anything 
in  summer  (as  the  reverse  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case,  that  is,  saving  in  the  winter  lor  the 
summer),  but  because,  with  the  cessation  of  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  potatoes  late  in 
the  autumn,  the  temporary  causes  which  have  driven  many  to  mendicancy  also  cease.  “ At 
any  rate,”  said  Clancy,  “ if  they  were  once  used  to  collecting,  they  would  care  very  little 
for  the  short  black  days  of  December.”  . . 

Vagrants  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  any  deceptive  measures  for  exciting 
sympathy  when  they  solicit  alms  from  the  peasantry  or  farmers ; those  classes  are  always  w 
ling  to  give  that  which  alone  the  beggar  seeks  from  them,  namely,  potatoes.  There  are  a ew 
vagrants  who  give  themselves  out  as  distressed  tradesmen,  who  are  rarely  observed  to  as ' 
for  charity,  except  where  they  think  they  will  get  money,  as  at  gentlemen’s  houses,  or  rom 
travellers,  &c.  Murrough  said,  “ The  mere  country  beggar  comes  up  to  the  cabin  door,  ana, 
standing  on  tire  threshold,  he  puts  his  children  forward,  and  asks  for  something  tor 
honour  of  God.”  It  was  not  suspected  by  any  of  the  persons  present  that  sores  or  e or- 
mities  are  ever  produced  or  simulated  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy ; but  t ley 
when  any  one,  by  natural  causes,  became  afflicted  with  any  striking  infirmity,  it  attor  e 
temptation  (which  was  seldom  resisted,  if  the  person  was  in  a state  of  poverty,)  to  make  1 
object  for  appeal  to  the  pity  of  the  public  ; such  persons  profit  accidentally  by  their  ai  » 
and  become  a distinct  class  of  mendicants,  called  “ boccoughs.”  They  are  well  acqua 
with  the  days  on  which  fairs  are  held,  and  portions  of  almanacks  containing  such  m 
tion  have  not  unfrequently  been  observed  in  their  possession.  To  such  meetings  t ey  rea^ 
in  great  numbers,  and  they  dispose  themselves  in  the  various  roads  leading  to  tl he  tow1^^ 
proclaim  their  woes  in  voices  that  generally  indicate  anything  but  delicacy  or  heal  . 
also  never  look  for  food,  money  is  their  object ; and  Dr.  Costelloe  observed  that  tfie?  .-cjoaS 
serious  annoyance  on  market-days  to  pregnant  women,  and  are  sometimes  even  m ^ 
enough  to  frighten  horses  by  suddenly  protruding  their  crippled  limbs  in  a crem1  ‘ ^ 
practice  of  innoculating  with  the  small-pox  matter  prevailed  very  generally  w 4 _n^ 
•and  they  were  not  therefore  surprised  to  hear  that  there  were  a few  cases  ol  b in  P ^ 
both  young  and  adult,  in  the  parish ; but  those  are  not  to  be  seen  begging  as  one  g^dle, 
be  expected,  for  persons  of  this  kind  turn  their  attention  either  to  the  bagpipes  or  ^ ffierry 
and  they  have  a complete  monopoly  of  the  music  at  wakes,  weddings,  ana  o very 
meetings ; and  in  this  manner,  if  they  chance  to  be  good  performers,  they  pic  ' P ^ t0 
•decent,  though  rather  precarious,  livelihood.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  w towns,  of 
discover  any  trace  of  that  cruel  practice  which  has  sometimes  been  detec  { . g ail(j  the 
beggars  wantonly  exposing  their  children  to  cold  and  wet,  in  order  that  their  ^ contrary, 
misery  of  their  appearance  might  excite  the  compassion  of  the  passers  by ; on  0j_ 

beggars  in  this  rural  district  are  not  observed  to  be  deficient  in  affection  ow 
spring.  Mr- 
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Mr  Davoren,  tlie  protestant  rector,  and  a magistrate,  observed  that  the  resident  beggars  Vagrancy, 

* not  to  be  considered  as  a dissolute  class,  and  that  an  ordinary  vagrant  had  not  been  

vfouffht  before  him  under  the  imputation  of  any  crime,  during  a period  of  20  years.  These  Munster, 
r marks,  however,  did  not  by  any  means  apply  to  the  “ boccoughs,”  who  are  notorious  for  County  Clare, 
their  habits  of  drunkenness,  and  their  frequent  and  successful  attempts  at  fraud.  One  or  . — — 
two  houses  were  pointed  out  in  the  village  of  Miltown  where  these  persons  are  known  to  meet  pa F!njohn?ion'kfoq’y 
in  numbers,  both  males  and  females,  on  the  evenings  of  fair-days,  and  where  they  speud  the  E.  B.  Moiloy,  Esq. 
niohts  iu  debauchery  and  gambling  the  gains  of  the  day;  they  cany  packs  of  cards  about  — — 

with  them,  and  often  entrap  the  unwary  countrymen  at  thimble  rigging  and  other  low  games.  Parish  Kilfarbuy, 
Mendicants  have  been  sometimes  suspected  of  stealing  potatoes,  but  not  often;  there  is  including  Town  °f 
little  need  of  resorting  to  such  means,  when  they  are  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the  charity  Miltown  Malbay. 
of  the  peasant.  “ Such  thefts,”  said  Clancy,  “ are  more  likely  to  be  committed  by  distressed  Bar.  Ibridane. 

labourers  who  are  out  of  employment,  whose  stock  of  mock  potatoes  is  exhausted,  and  whose  — 

SDirit  will  not  allow  them  to  beg.  When  such  losses  have  occurred  to  me,  my  suspicions 
have  o-enerallv  fallen  on  that  class  of  people.”  As  to  emigration,  there  was  little  reason  to 
hope  that  the  confirmed  vagrant  would  be  induced  to  adopt  it.  There  is  a remarkable  reluc- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  peasant  to  do  so  : either  he  is  ignorant  of  the  advantages  to  be 
obtained  from  it,  and  impressed  with  an  unusual  dread  of  the  daugers  of  the  sea,  from  having 
constantly  before  him  on  the  coast  of  the  county  of  Clare  the  prospect  of  a furious  ocean  on 
which  no  vessel  larger  than  a canvass  “ corrack”  or  canoe  is  ever  seen,  except  when  on  the 
ver°e  of  shipwreck.  Out  of  80  heads  of  families,  lately  dispossessed  by  the  orders  of  Lord 
E°Temont,  on  the  lands  of  Freagh,  not  one  was  found  willing  to  take  advantage  of  a free 
passage  out,  and  of  a grant  of  land  on  their  arrival.  The  confirmed  vagrant  is  never  known 
to  o-o °to  Eiwland  in  search  of  work.  In  answer  to  a question  as  to  whether  beggars  share 
their  collections,  Molony,  the  blacksmith,  observed  that  there  was  a jealousy  among  the 
depraved  class  of  beggars  above  mentioned  which  prevented  their  doing  so  with  the  money 
they  had  gathered ; and  that  as  to  the  others,  who  usually  receive  potatoes  as  alms,  there  is 
no  necessity  for  their  doing  so  in  ordinary  times,  but  that  in  scarce  seasons  he  has  seen  them 
do  it  It  is  not  supposed  that  beggars  are  ever  able  to  hoard  any  considerable  sums  from 
their  eamino-s ; what  they  receive  is  for  the  most  part  in  kiud,  and  they  consider  themselves 
very  fortunate  if  they  are  able  to  accumulate  as  much  as  will  provide  them  with  coffins  when 
they  are  dead,  and  allow  the  purchase  of  some  tobacco  to  be  smoked  at  their  wakes.  “ To 
these  purposes,”  said  Mr.  Davoren,  “ most  aged  mendicants  direct  their  attention  and 
economy ; last  week  an  old  man  who  had  been  begging  in  the  parish  for  several  years  came 
before  me  crying  bitterly,  and  complaining  that  he  had  been  robbed  of  a pound  note,  which 
had  been  stitched  up  in  his  small  clothes,  and  with  which  he  had  intended  to  get  himself 
decently  buried.  What  made  him  inconsolable  was,  that  he  thought  he  would  not  live  long 
enough  to  repair  the  loss.” 

Very  few  female  vagrants  are  without  children,  and  the  greater  number  are  accompanied 
in  general  by  a great  many  of  them.  Molony  said,  that  if  he  were  to  speak  from  what  he 
observed  himself,  when  employed  in  the  Government  works  in  the  county  of  Mayo,  he 
would  say  that  large  families  are  rather  the  cause  than  the  effect  of  vagrancy.  In  that 
county  the  peasanty  are  especially  prone  to  periodical  mendicancy ; and  he  lias  remarked 
that  when  a woman  has  several  children  she  was  sure  to  take  a start  of  begging  in  the 
summer.  The  persons  present  all  agreed  that  this  remark  applied,  in  some  measure,  to  that 
district  also ; and  added,  that  they  did  not  recollect  any  instances  of  young  persons  getting 
married  while  mendicants.  “ If  they  commence  begging  young,”  said  Murrogh,  “ it  is 
because  they  find  their  father’s  cabin  too  small  for  them,  and  they  have  no  other  place  to 
shelter  themselves.”  Mr.  Macguane  said  that  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  majority 
of  children  who  accompany  vagrants  in  general  were  legitimate,  but  that  he  has  sometimes 
known  begg  ar-women  to  have  had  several  children  by  different  fathers.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, he  aid  not  think  that  bastardy  was  much  more  frequent  among  vagrants  than  among 
the  labouring  population.  No  remarks  have  been  made  even  by  the  physician  of  the  district 
on  the  relative  mortality  in  the  families  of  mendicants  ; it  is  permitted  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  it  is  not  greater  than  the  average  of  other  classes,  from  the  fact,  that  not  one 
strange  beggar  has  died  in  the  parish  during  the  last  year,  nor  was  one  of  them  attacked 
during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera  by  that  disease.  Thomas  Crowe,  the  oldest  man  111  the 
parish,  he  being  90  years  of  age,  was  a mendicant. 

On  applying  to  the  better  classes,  who  were  present  at  the  inquiry,  as  to  the  fact, 
whether  an  able-bodied  man  could  procure  more  by  labour,  or  under  the  circumstances 
alluded  to  before,’ by  begging ; a question  calculated  to  elicit  whether  labour  was  justly 
remunerated  or  not;  the  Assistant  Commissioners  found  them  very  unwilliug  to  acknow- 
ledge that  the  condition  of  the  beggar,  as  to  daily  gains,  was  even  nearly  on  a par  with 
that  of  the  labourer ; they  represented  that  the  labourer  is  employed  but  seven  months  m 
the  year  at  farthest,  and  that  only  at  an  average  of  7 d.  a day  ; that  he  has  to  pay  rent, 
tithes  and  taxes,  and  after  all,  that  he  has  nothing  to  subsist  upon  but  dry  potatoes  in  most 
instances ; that  on  the  other  hand,  the  able-bodied  vagrant  with  a family  will,  at  a low 
computation  and  one  day  with  another,  collect  two  stone  of  potatoes,  worth  even  when 
cheapest  3d.,  and  often  more;  and  that  he  is  altogether  exempt  from  the  items  of  expendi- 
ture which  weigh  heaviest  on  the  labourer ; but  they  were  unable  to  alter  the  previous  opinion. 

Kenny  and  several  small  farmers  and  tradespeople  decidedly  said,  that  the  beggar  was 
better  off;  and  their  admission  did  not  arise  from  a contemplation  of  the  above  parallel, 
which  was  not  drawn  in  their  hearing.  . ...  ,, 

The  peasant  or  small  farmer  rarely,  if  ever,  endeavours  to  ascertain  whether  the  person 
who  asks  for  alms  is  deserving  of  them  or  not ; and  Mr.  Macguane  observed,  that  he  was 
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il \1  mater. 
County  Clare. 

E*aniinacions  taken  by 
1*.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilfarboi/, 
including  Town  of 
Miltovm  Malbay. 
Bar.  Ibrickane. 


only  surprised  tliat  the  Teadiness  with  which  charily  was  always  given  had  not  tem  t j l 
the  labouring  population  in  the  parish  to  shut  up  their  houses  and  take  to  the  roacf 
the  preference  for  that  mode  of  life,  several  present  observed,  that  most  of  those*  w'h  j to 
practised  mendicancy  for  some  time,  prefer  the  continuance  of  it  to  the  resumption  of  I r'"6 
of  industry,  from  a well-founded  conviction  that,  bad  as  it  is,  it  is  more  profitabl  tk 
working ; but  it  would  be  impossible  to  point  out  any,  at  least  in  this  part  of  the  co  t 
who  hud  originally  resorted  to  such  a disreputable  mode  of  life  from  such  a conv'  1’’ 
however,  let  the  causes  of  his  becoming  so  be  what  they  may,  the  vagrant,  in  nine'0 
out  of  ten,  is  found  to  be  an  incorrigible  idler,  and  indisposed  to  exert  himself  iu  auv^^ 
Kenny  observed  on  this  point,  that  formerly  when  pressed  by  harvest,  or  otherwise^  h&at 
times  engaged  such  persons  to  work;  he  found,  unless  he  was  constantly  looking  after  th  ** 
that  they  preferred  lying  in  the  ditches  or  sitting  on  the  potato  ridges  to  any  kind  ofex™- 
tion;  at  present,  though  he  sometimes  offers  them  work  by  way  of  experiment  he  aiw 
hopes  that  they  will  not  accept  it,  as  he  knows  he  would  be  only  throwing  away  hjs  monp - 
on  them.  0 3 J' 


No  inquiry  is  hardly  ever  made  as  to  whether  the  applicant  has  got  relief  in  the  previous 
part  of  the  day  ; and  both  Murrogli  and  Keane  observed,  that  it  was  the  constant  custom, 
both  every  day  and  in  every  cabin,  to  give  alms  to  the  vagrant  without  any  previous 
knowledge  of  his  character  whatsoever.  J Y 

As  to  their  mode  of  shelter  for  the  night,  it  was  agreed,  that  when  davkness  overtakes 
the  mendicant  on  his  road,  he  seeks  his  night’s  lodging,  and  readily  obtains  it,  at  the  first 
cabin  that  presents  itself.  It  is  observed,  that  lie  prefers  applying  for  this  accommodation 
to  the  smaller  fanners,  because  the  larger  holder  is  daily  becoming  more  indisposed  to  admit 
him,  and  instead  of  doing  so,  gives  him  the  straw,  with  which  he  makes  his  bed  in  the  only 
room  of  the  cottier.  I11  summer,  a good  deal  of  clothes  are  given  away  by  the  gentry  but 
assistance  of  this  kind  is  not  to  be  much  looked  for  from  the  farmers,  who  in  general  are 
on  a small  scale  and  cannot  afford  it.  Relief  to  mendicants  is  almost  exclusively  o-iven  in 
potatoes,  for  sucli  is  the  chief  food  of  seven-eighths  of  the  population ; milk  is  also  (riven 
by  a few,  less  than  one-half  the  families  in  the  parish  only  being  possessed  of  a cow and 
from  the  miserable  and  exhausted  pasture  upon  which  she  is  fed,  she  seldom  gives  more 
than  three  or  four  quarts  in  summer,  and  is  quite  dry  for  some  months  during  winter. 
Farmers  always  prefer  giving  relief  in  food,  not  only  because  it  is  more  ready  at  hand,  but 
because,  when  there  are  many  applicants,  it  can  be  distributed  better  in  small  portions 
singly  of  less  value  than  any  existing  coin.  And  Keane  added,  that  many  a man  that 
could  afford  to  give  a handful  of  potatoes,  could  not  give  a copper  halfpenny  if  he  was  to 
die  for  it ; and  if  the  beggars  were  depending  on  money  they  might  starve,  for  very  little 
the  farmer  lias  of  that  after  paying  his  rent.  Murrogli  said,  that  the  beggar,  iu  most  in- 
stances, would  prefer  money,  except  where  he  has  many  children,  and  his  chief  object 
seems  to  be  that  he  may  collect  as  much  as  he  can,  in  order  that  he  may  sell  it. 

In  summer,  when  the  potatoes  are  scarce,  it  appears  that  the  peasant  exercises  some  dis- 
crimination in  giving  alms;  applicants  are  then  so  numerous  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
day  lie  finds  it  necessary  to  reserve  his  charity  for  what  he  deems  especial  objects,  prin- 
c| pally  those  who  have  large  families  of  young  children.  At  other  times,  he,  or  rather  liis 
wife,  gives  something,  however  small,  to  nearly  every  person  who  asks  for  it : the  quantity 
thus  given  is  generally  a handful  of  potatoes,  sometimes  a double  handful  where  there  are 
children.  There  is  no  such  thing  known  there  as  an  individual  directly  and  mainly  supported 
as  a pensioner  by  the  bounty  of  any  family ; but  it  is  thought  that  there  are  not  a few 
farmers,  holding  over  20  acres,  whose  average  daily  givings  would  be  sufficient,  as  Clancy 
expressed  it,  to  “ diet”  an  additional  labourer,  but  not  to  provide  him  with  wages.  From 
the  numbers  who  apply  to  the  shopkeepers  who  are  thus  interrupted  in  their  business,  they 
are  rather  more  deaf  to  solicitations,  and  in  the  small  town  of  Miltown,  by  no  means  give 
away  as  much  as  would  support  an  additional  workman.  None  of  the,  shopkeepers  are  in 
me  habit  of  giving  regular  weekly  allowances  to  beggars,  being  solely  guided  by  their  own 
discretion;  neither  is  it  customary  for  farmers  to  allot  the  produce  of  any  specific  portion  of 
ground  to  charity. 

All  parties  agreed  in  the  opinion,  that  the  relief  of  beggars  fell  almost  exclusively  on 
fai  meis  of  every  extent,  and  next  on  shopkeepers ; such  persons,  especially  the  former, 
being  in  every  sense  more  open  to,  and  more  annoyed  by,  vagrants.  Molony  said,  “ The 
potato  heap  stands  opposite  every  poor  man’s  door,  and  when  a Christian  stands  on  his 
threshold  and  asks  for  alms,  how  can  he  be  refused?”  Those  who  are  possessed  only  of 
a potato  garden,  even  the  day  labourers  who  have  none,  do  not  refuse  their  mite  when 
asked  “ for  the  honour  of  God.”  And  Maguire  observed,  “ You  would  see  beggars  enter 
the  house  of  a poor  man  who  lived  near  a gentleman’s  gate,  and  go  away  after  receiving 
charity  there,  never  thinking  of  going  up  the  avenue,  as  he  knows  full  well  that  he  would 
either  find  the  gate  shut  against  him,  or  that  he  would  be  told  that  there  was  nothing  for 
him.  ’ 


• The  effect  of  the  promiscuous  mode  of  giving  thus  described  is,  that  there  is  more  given 
to  some  than  they  can  consume,  but  not  more  than  is  sufficient,  by  disposing  of  the  surplus 
to  supply  their  own  wants,  such  as  clothing,  See.,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
any  of  the  food  which  they  so  carefully  collect  is  ever  wasted,  though  it  may  have  been 
sometimes  improperly  bestowed.  , 

Upon  debating  the  question  as  to  the  quantity  which  a farmer  with  10  acres  of 
would  be  likely  to  give  in  charity  one  day  with  another,  the  persons  present  agreed  amon=f 
themselves  that  such  a man  would  give  away,  under  the  circumstances,  about  a stone 
potatoes  in  the  day  ; in  the  digging  season,  however,  he  would  often  give  a great  deal 
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And  Keane  observed,  that  those  who  have  obtained  the  reputation  of  giving  a good  “maun” 
to  the  beggars  are  well  known,  and  their  doors  are  never  passed  by  without  an  application. 
It  is  rather  more  difficult,  however,  to  estimate  the  amount  of  the  daily  donations  of  a small 
shopkeeper,  for  to  one  he  gives  a bit  of  tobacco,  to  another  a handful  of  salt,  and  to  a third 
who  may  appear  sickly,  a little  meal;  but  altogether,  as  Hehir  and  Owens  observed,  a small 
shopkeeper  could  not  afford  to  give,  and  does  not  give  away  more  in  the  day  than  2 d.  or 
3d.  worth.  These  computations  surprised  some  of  those  who  were  present,  and  who  showed 
much  reluctance  to  enter  into  them ; “ lest,”  as  they  expressed  it  themselves,  “ it  should 
appear  as  if  they  were  reckoning  what  they  gave  to  Almighty  God  through  the  poor.” 
—“If  all  that  be  true,”  said  Molony  (meaning  the  amount"  thus  supposed  to  be  o-iven), 
“ many  is  the  man  that  at  the  end  of  a season  would  want  what  he  gave  away  more  than 
those  he  gave  it  to.” 

As  to  the  preference  of  a regularly  yearly  sum,  Owens  and  some  other  shopkeepers  said, 
that  they  would  much  prefer  giving  such,  provided  they  were  assured  that  it  would  not 
increase  indefinitely  each  year,  to  being  exposed  to  the  annoyance  of  the  present  system 
of  granting  relief,  and  to  the  frequent  certainty  of  being  imposed  upon.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  farmers  all  cried  out  against  the  imposition  of  any  fresh  tax ; and  Clancy  swore, 
that  it  made  his  flesh  creep  to  speak  only  of  a new  cess.  Even  he,  however,  after  some’ 
time,  listened  to  reason,  and  allowed  that  he  would  be  a gainer  by  the  alteration. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  explain  the  difference  in  the  feelings  of  the  two  classes  upon  this  head ; 
both  consider  themselves  bound  to  give,  in  some  shape  or  other,  to  the  necessitous  • but  the 
fanner  contributes  from  that  of  which  he  has  a great  abundance,  and  which  it  would  cost 
him  some  trouble  and  expense  to  bring  to  market ; whilst  the  shopkeeper  gives  either  in 
money,  or  in  commodities  for  which  he  would  find  a ready  sale,  and  he  is  convinced 
he  would  be  called  on  for  much  less  under  an  organized  method  of  assisting  those  in 
distress. 


The  principal  motive  of  bestowing  alms  is  to  be  sought  in  a religious  feeling,  in  an  idea 
that  in  so  doing  the  donor  is  benefiting  his  own  soul.  And  Mr.  Macguane  observed,  that 
custom  must  have  some  share  in  keeping  up  the  practice,  since  not  a few  seem  unable  to 
understand  that  they  would  be  absolved  from  their  obligation  of  giving  to  the  mendicant,  if 
the  laws  provided  a sufficient  subsistence  for  him. 

Importunity  is  not  often  resorted  to  to  elicite  alms,  for  refusals  are  rare,  and  the  thought 
never  occurs  that  the  applicant  is  suffering  from  privation.  “ Last  Monday,”  said  Keane, 
“ a fellow  came  to  my  door  whilst  I was  at  dinner,  and  I offered  him  some  boiled  potatoes 
out  of  the  dish ; he  refused  them,  and  was  saucy  enough,  and  the  reason  was,  because  he 
would  rather  have  raw  ones  to  sell  them.”  Mr.  Macguane  observed  that  charity  is  seldom 
if  ever  extorted  by  acts  of  violence ; and  there  are  very  few  people  now-a-days  who  care 
much  for  the  beggar’s  curse.  Such,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  for  when  first  he 
came  to  that  parish,  he  received  many  complaints  of  the  imprecations  used  by  vagrants, 
and  was  often  solicited  to  counteract  the  mischief  which  they  were  supposed  capable  of 
effecting. 


As  to  the  dissemination  of  diseases  by  mendicants,  Murrogh  says  that  he  had  been  for 
20  years  in  the  habit  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  poor  wanderers,  and  that  he  never  had 
reason  to  repent  so  doing ; but  he  knows  that  ml  his  neighbours  have  not  been  so  fortunate, ' 
for  some  of  them  have  missed  both  their  lodger  and  their  property  when  they  awoke  in  the 
morning,  whilst  others  had  got  into  scrapes  for  what  they  had  said  incautiously  before  those 
whom  they  had  admitted,  who  were  acting  as  spies  and  informers.  Doctor  Costelloe  said 
that  he  had  often  been  able  to  trace  to  the  above  practice  the  spread  of  many  disorders,  and 

especially  of  fevers  and  many  cutaneous  distempers. 


There  is  but  one  instance  in  the  parish  of  an  individual  returning  to  domestic  habits  who 
ad  tor  some  time  followed  a vagrant  life.  This  man  chanced  to  find  a sum  of  money,  and 
was  induced  to  invest  it  in  the  purchase  of  a small  house.  In  endeavouring  to  collect  his 
rent  tor  it  from  the  several  poor  families  to  whom  it  was  let,  he  by  degrees  became  more  and 
more  stationary,  until  at  last  he  gave  up  wandering  altogether.  He  has  since  taken  about  an 
acre  of  land,  which  he  tills  himself;  and  about  a year  ago  he  got  married  to  a young  girl 
,°had  a triune  of  a milch  cow  .—(Molony.) This  however  is  a rare  instance,  for  in  gene- 

ra be  vagrant  finds  it  impossible  to  relinquish  his  vagabond  habits,  and  ultimately  forms  one 
0 a class  quite  separate  from  the  rest  of  the  community. 


It  has  never  been  attempted  to  suppress  vagrancy  in  any  manner  in  that  district.  It  is  a 
growing  evil ; and  the  magistrates  and  many  of  the  inhabitants  say  that  it  would  not  only  be 
,--n>  ruff  perhaps  impossible,  to  resort  to  any  coercive  measures  for  the  purpose,  unless 
j e a,ternative  of  a support  somewhere  could  be  offered.  Mr.  Morony  said,  “ That  is  all  which 
s wanting  to  make  a system  of  repression  palatable  to  the  people ; and  I am  sure  I would 
are  it  in  the  cordial  co-operation  of  a majority  of  the  respectable  occupiers  of  land.” 

oft^i.ere  ’S  no  mendicity  institution  or  any  similar  establishment  nearer  than  Ennis,  the 
county  town,  at  a distance  of  18  miles. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Michael  Comyn,  roman-catholic  rector.— Rev.  Daniel  Curry,  roman-catholic  curate 

Simon  Curry,  nailor — John  Curtil,  cottier,  holding  two  acres John  Daly,  able  b i'Zj" 

beggarman — Mary  Finn,  widow,  lately  dispossessed  of  her  holding George  Fitzgerald  ' 

gentleman  farmer — Thomas  Foley,  small  farmer, — Thomas  Healy,  beggarman Patric- 

Heiiir,  large  farmer  and  shopkeeper. — Patrick  Kennedy,  small  farmer. — William  M'Donv 
labourer. — John  Nearny,  middling  farmer.— James  M'Maiion,  labourer.— Rev.  Mr  Mur 
ray,  protestant  curate.— Dr.  Ryall,  dispensary  physician. — Thomas  Stodart,  esq.,  j p J 

Patrick  Shillagh,  middling  farmer.— Crouton  Moore  Vandeleur,  esa.,  j.  p. And  several 

others,  farmers,  tradesmen  and  labourers. 

Speaking  of  the  number  of  beggars  in  this  parish,  Hare  says,  “ I do  not  suppose  I hare 
ever  seen  four  of  our  residents  begging.”  As  to  the  strollers,  both  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn  and 
Shillogh  estimate  them  in  one  ploughland  of  the  parish,  one  day  with  another  throuo-hout 
nine  months  of  the  year,  to  be  not  less  than  30. 

The  parish  is  very  extensive,  and  it  is  stated  that  there  certainly  are  as  many  as  100  going 
about  asking  for  alms  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  summer,  during  the  bathing 
season  at  Kilkee,  when  there  is  an  influx  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Currv 
is  positive  the  number  of  strolling  beggars  coming  to  the  salt  water  cannot  be  under  200 
one  day  with  another,  during  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August.  “They  follow” 
observed  Shillogh,  “ the  quality  then.”  Curtil  remarks,  that  the  facility  of  getting  turf 
which  abounds  in  this  parish,  and  the  ease  with  which  solkane  (a  preparation  of  sea-weed) 
can  be  procured,  materially  increase  the  influx  of  beggars  into  this  parish ; and  lie  has 
heard  them  observe,  that  this  is  altogether  one  of  the  best  parishes  in  county  Clare  for  them 
to  come  to. 

In  summer,  when  provisions  are  scarce,  many  of  the  poor  people  who  are  too  proud  to 
beg,  and  would  rather  starve  than  be  considered  regular  beggars,  are  often  reduced  to  one 
meal  of  potatoes  mixed  with  pressagh  (a  kind  of  wild  mustard),  the  use  of  which  is  very  inju- 
rious to  the  health.  “The  consequence  is,”  adds  Hare,  “that  many  of  the  children  get 
very  sickly  at  that  season ; and  illness  will  most  frequently  be  found  m those  houses  where 
‘ pressagh  ’ is  obliged  to  be  used.”  Shillogh  observes,  “ The  beggars  have  been  much  increas- 
ing for  the  last  three  or  four  years.  The  markets  are  getting  every  year  lower  and  the  rents 
higher ; the  village  is  increasing  in  size,  and  the  bathers  more  numerous;  added  to  which, 
the  facilities  of  getting  from  Limerick  to  Killrush  by  the  steam-boat,  owing  to  the  kindness 
of  the  owners,  who  will  generally  give  their  passage  to  the  poor  going  to  the  salt  water 
gratis,  when  their  grievances  (their  wretched  condition)  are  made  known  to  the  captain. 
All  these  things  send  a great  number  of  strange  beggars  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
Limerick  and  Kerry  to  this  parish.” 

In  June  and  July,  when  the  provisions  are  exhausted  and  little  work  to  be  had,  “then 
it  is,”  said  Hare,  “ the  Kerry  people  come  here  in  swarms.  They  cross  from  the  county 
Kerry  to  the  comity  Clare,  where  they  continue  begging  until  their  potatoes  are  fit  for  dig- 
ging.” “ In  this  parish  the  beggars  are  all  strangers ; and  it  is  really  wonderful,”  said  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Comyn,  “what  shifts  our  people  make  rather  than  beg  in  summer.  There  are 
several  dispossessed  families  living  on  a hill  near  me,  many  of  whose  children  are  quite 
naked,  and  others  wretchedly  clad ; and  as  for  food,  no  animal  can  live  011  a worse  descrip- 
tion. Although  it  would  he  advantageous  for  these  people  to  go  out  and  beg,  I am  sure 
they  would  all  rather  starve  than  allow  it  hereafter  to  be  said  that  either  themselves  or  any 
of  their  children  had  been  mendicants.”  The  greater  number  of  vagrants  consists  of  women, 
and  children ; “ though,”  says  Hare,  “ I see  some  men  among  them  able  to  work  if  they 
had  it;  but  the  men  mostly  stay  at  home,  and  their  wives  and  children  go  to  beg;  and  I 
am  sure,  from  their  decent,  quiet  manner,  that  they  are  not  old  hands,  and  many  are  so 
ashamed  that  they  will  scarcely  look  at  you  in  the  face  when  you  speak  to  them.”  Among 
the  vagrants  who  come  here,  there  are  some  few  aged  and  infirm  persons,  but  comparatively 
they  are  hut  few.  8 

u to  persons  begging  on  Sundays  who  have  been  labouring  during  the  week,  Curtil  says, 
It  never  occurred  in  this  parish  on  Sundays;  there  are  not  so  many  beggars  as  go  about  on 
other  days.  If  they  have  got  enough  on  Saturday,  they  do  not  like  to  beg  at  all  on  Sunday. 
I see  many  of  them  at  mass.”  Cottiers  never  go  out  from  this  parish  begging ; they  may 
sometimes,  when  in  great  distress,  represent  their  case  to  the  neighbours,  who  will  help 
them  as  well  as  they  can.  “ I think,  however,”  says  Pat  Kennedy,  “from  the  appearance 
of  many  of  the  strangers,  particularly  those  from  the  county  Limerick,  that  many  of  them 
there  ”6  ^ two_acre  men>  whose  crops  of  potatoes  I understand  have  failed  a good  deal 

In  the  course  of  the  summer  weavers  and  other  mechanics  are  sometimes  found  begging 
here,  nor  does  any  greater  reluctance  to  beg  characterize  them  than  others  who  are  equaliy 
reduced.  Gentlemen’s  servants  also  come  here  occasionally  seeking  relief  from  their  former 
masters;  these  are  in  general  observed  to  be  great  cheats,  and  frequenters  of  puncn- 
houses.  0 

Curry  says,  “ It  is  the  county  Kerry  people  send  their  wives  and  children  here  whi*e 
their  potatoes  are  growing,  and  indeed  it  is  hard  upon  us,  for  there  are  always  long  famine  « 
and  now  can  we  refuse  the  poor  creatures?”  Hare  adds,  “ In  the  summer  season,  wnen . 
bathers  are  here,  a great  many  beggars  come  here  from  the  town  of  Limerick ; we  knowtnem 
by  their  language  and  general  appearance.”  Shillogh 
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Shillogh  states,  several  mendicants  have  settled  here  from  other  places,  but  there  are  none 
of  these  now  begging.  Janet  Armen  and  the  Walshes  came  here  some  time  <r0  as  beo-o-ars  • 
they  are  now  industrious,  honest  people.  Beggars  generally  however  go  home  to  their  own 
country;  and  out  of  the  100  mentioned  before  as  seeking  relief  here,  not  more  than  three 
have  remained  for  six  months. 

The  native  beggars  of  the  parish,  four  in  number,  have  been  obliged  by  misfortune  to  be°- 
Two  of  them  are  too  old  to  work,  and  the  other  two  have  met  with  accidents  and  are  dis- 
abled. They  have  no  relations  or  friends  able  to  support  them.  Curry  says,  “ It  is  almost 
always  poverty  and  misfortune  that  send  them  out  at  first ; but  when  they ‘have  once  taken 
to  begging,  they  find  it  easy  work,  and  will  not  readily  give  it  up.  In  this  parish  there  are 
many  would  rather  starve  than  beg.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn  observes,  “ There  are  many 
families  ejected  from  their  holdings;  they  are  driven  to  towns ; thev  soon  find  they  cannot 
live  there;  they  then  take  to  begging,  and  their  doing  so  is  not  noted.  This  will  often 
explain  why  in  most  places  the  natives  of  a parish  say  they  produce  no  beo-o-ars.” 

In  this  season  of  the  year  (November),  an  active  beggar  would  certainly  collect  three 
stone  of  potatoes  m the  day ; even  in  summer  he  will  get  enough  to  eat.  But  Pat  Kennedy 
says,  “If  he  has  anything  with  him,  then  we  would  refuse  him;  he  that  has  a lone- family 
has  it  reserved  for  him.”  ° J 

With  regard  to  what  beggars  receive  at  the  chapel,  Mr.  Comyn  says,  “ Notwithstanding 
the  influx  of  beggars  to  this  place  in  summer,  I never  saw  more  than  two  of  them  bewginS 
at  the  chapel;  but  this  is  because  [ beg  myself  for  the  chapel  to  pay  for  its  buildino-  and 
the  people  give  to  me  m preference  to  them.  If  I were  to  stop  there  would  be  plentv  of 
them.”  r J 

A difference  is  always  made  between  a single  beggar  and  a family  applying  for  alms  • the 
large  family  is  looked  on  more  kindly.  To  the  question,  Were  the  numbers  ever  counted  ? 
Shillogh  said,  “ The  beggars  come  to  the  door  and  ask  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  and  by  a 
cast  of  the  eye  we  see  how  many  they  are,  and  we  are  liberal  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family.”  Upon  the  point  of  a large  family  dividing  and  begging  in  divisions.  Hare  says 
“ In  winter  they  have  no  occasion  to  split ; but  in  summer  their  plan  is  this  : one  or  two  of 
the  children  will  go  first  to  the  house,  and  when  they  go  away,  some  other  part  of  the  family 
will  follow ; and  frequently  I have  known  them  leave  the  bag  of  potatoes  with  one  of  the 
children,  for  fear  of  its  being  seen,  whilst  some  of  the  family  will  take  to  the  door.  And  the 
farmers  know  full  well  that  they  are  imposed  on  in  this  way;  but  they  say  they  have  neither 
time  or  inclination  to  look  after  these  things.” 

These  tricks  are  practised  when  beggars  are  most  numerous,  viz.,  between  May  and  Sep- 
tember, during  which  period  mendicancy  is  felt  as  a great  burthen  on  the  farmers.  As  to 
the  comparative  quantity  given  to  an  able-bodied  and  an  infirm  beggar,  the  able-bodied, 
unless  potatoes  are  plentiful,  will  get  but  little ; whereas  the  old  and  infirm  will  be  kindly 
treated.  John  Daly,  an  able-bodied  beggar,  when  asked  how  much  he  had  collected, 
replied,  “ All  this  blessed  day  I have  been  walking  about  the  parish,  and  I have  not  been 
able  to  collect  more  than  is  in  my  bag.”  The  quantity  was  weighed,  and  was  exactly  l £ stone. 
kvi  r an  eIderlJ.man  appeared,  and  stated  he  had  been  out  only  two  hours,  and  only  on 
the  high  road  from  Killkee  to  Kilrush ; his  bag  was  extremely  full ; he  acknowledged  not  less 
than  three  stone ; but  he  said  he  had  several  orphan  grandchildren,  and  he  did  not  think  he 
would  be  able  to  sell  more  than  one  stone,  which  would  enable  him  to  buy  tobacco. 

But  the  general  opinion  of  the  witnesses  confirmed  what  has  been  told  in  other  parishes, 
that  one  day  with  another  throughout  the  year,  a middle-aged  man  would  be  able  to  make 
more  by  the  sale  of  his  potatoes  than  the  old  man  or  woman,  who  would  not  be  able  to  go 
out  of  the  high  road,  or  make  as  many  applications. 

_ The  beggars  generally  buy  tobacco,  and  sometimes  shoes,  with  their  surplus  collections. 
Both  Daly  and  the  old  man  generally  had  enough  to  buy  tobacco.  Daly  said,  he  would 
rather  go  without  his  breakfast  any  day  than  without  his  pipe.  The  old  man  said  he 
had  pains  in  his  bones,  and  he  should  die  if  he  were  not  allowed  to  smoke ; he  generally  con- 
suPJed  1 in  the  course  of  the  day.  When  asked  how  they  got  their  clothes,  the  old  man 
said  he  mostly  got  them  from  a kind  farmer.  But  Daly  saved  a little  of  his  earnings,  and 
now  and  then  bought  some  rags  to  cover  his  nakedness.  “ If  they  were  well  dressed,”  said 
Bare,  “ they  would  not  surely  be  so  well  entitled  to  charity ; the  poor  person  with  his  skin 
exposed  must  always  get  more.”  As  to  laying  up  in  summer  some  of  their  earnings  against 
lie  severity  of  winter,  Daly  says,  “ There  is  no  occasion  to  do  it,  it  is  in  the  winter  I get 
most  alms ; when  the  weather  is  bad,  I must  stay  at  home  with  the  kind  people  who  give  me 
a night  s lodging  in  the  honour  of  the  great  God,  and  they  will  take  pity  on  me,  and  ask  me 
to  share  whatever  is  going  with  the  children.” 

The  women  with  children,  who  are  by  far  the  most  numerous  class  of  mendicants  in  this 
parish,  represent  themselves  as  widows ; others  again  complain  that  their  families  are  so 
arge,  that  they  cannot  support  them  at  home.  It  would  be  difficult  to  say  whether  beggars 
wear  rags  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion.  “ But,”  says  Hare,  “ I never  knew  a 
ggar  who  dressed  himself  well  when  begging ; but  they  often  appear  at  mass  on  Sundays 
with  good  clothes,  and  are  seen  again  on  Monday  with  rags.”  “ Strollers  often  bring  recom- 
mendations with  them,  but  we  pay  little  attention  to  them,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn, 
because  we  know  them  to  be  forged.  There  is  a set  of  people  going  about  the  country, 
04  *ed  wandering  sailors,  who  are  in  general  impostors,  and  these  carry  about  plenty  of  letters 
ana  documents.  On  the  point  of  beggars  being  reluctant  to  have  their  sores  cured,  inas- 
muc!?..as  &eir  exposure  creates  compassion,  Dr.  Ryall  says,  he  has  generally  found  them 
unwilling  to  submit  to  any  cure.  As  there  is  no  asylum  here  for  maimed  or  blind  persons, 
cannot  be  stated  whether  vagrants  would  be  willing  to  permit  their  children  to  enter  such 
°'5-  4 l an 


Vagrancv. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Ex  animations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Tnhnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  \folloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilferagh. 
Village  of  KUkee. 
Bar.  Moyarta. 
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an  institution.  Dr.  Ryall,  however,  mentions,  that  there  are  a great  many  blind  peonl  • 
this  parish,  owing  entirely  to  the  practice  pursued  by  a class  of  travelling  inoculators  of  L?  i? 
pox,  who  have  done  a vast  deal  of  mischief,  and  ought  certainly  be  prohibited  bv  lfo-ioi  ^ ' 
enactments.  3 g'siative 

There  are  many  decent,  honest  people  going  about  as  vagrauts ; but  the  poor  here  comnl  ’ 
veiy  much  of  the  numerous  thefts  committed  by  the  strollers.  “ It  was  only  the  other  d ^ 
says  M‘ Mahon,  “that  I let  a decentish  looking  fellow  come  into  my  house  near  tile  rold 
side,  and  lay  down  his  wisp  of  straw  near  the  fire,  which  was  the  best  place  my  poor  caK ' 
could  afford  him ; and  I will  tell  you  what  he  did  for  this  kindness ; he  robbed  me  of  a ^ 
pair  of  shoes,  the  only  ones  I had  been  able  to  buy  for  the  last  nine  months  by  my  liftT 
savings,  and  the  shirt  which  I had  put  out  to  go  clean  to  mass  the  next  day  (Sunday)  w ° 
also  missing.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn  confirmed  this  statement,  by  saying,  “ My  parishioners 
come  frequently  to  me  to  know  what  they  are  to  do,  as  their  clothes,  which  they  generall 
lay  out  to  dry,  are  taken  away.  This  is  principally  what  I have  to  complain  of  in  the  present 
system  of  mendicancy,  which  is  going  on,  more  or  less,  the  whole  year  through.”  p0  tj. 
query,  Would  the  confirmed  vagrant  be  willing  to  emigrate?  M'Namey  said*  “ I am  sure 
there  are  many  of  them  would  go,  if  they  knew  how  to  manage  it ; at  the  same’  time  it  imJ 
be  observed,  that  when  a person  casts  away  the  feeling  of  shame,  and  once  o-oes  out  to  travel 
(to  beg),  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  him  to  do  any  kind  of  work,  as  soon  as°he  finds  out  that 
he  can  do  what  he  likes  and  never  want  for  the  day.”  M‘ Donnell  says,  “ The  confirmed 
vagrant  will  never  work.”  As  to  the  affection  of  beggars  for  their  children,  the  feeling1  of  all 
present  was  well  expressed  by  M 'Donnell,  who  said,  “ The  beggar  is  as  fond  of  his  cfiild  as 
the  nobleman ; often  I see  them  give  the  bit  out  of  their  own  mouths  to  the  children.”  With 
regard  to  beggars  hoarding  their  earnings,  Shillogh  says,  “ that  when  the  currency  was 
changed,  beggars  came  in  crowds  to  get  their  tenpenny  pieces  changed  for  shillings.”  Simon 
Gurry  “ had  known  more  than  one  instance  of  beggars  saving  money ; but  the  most  notorious 
case  was  that  of  a man  now  living  in  the  next  parish ; his  wife  would  be  away,  wandering  up 
and  down  in  strange  countries,  where  nobody  knows  her,  and  where,  from  her  civil  manners 
and  decent  appearance,  she  would  often  collect  a great  deal  more  than  she  wanted.  I knew  her 
husband  well,  and  a more  comfortable-looking  chap  I think  I seldom  saw ; but  no  wonder 
for  Peggy  the  knowing  one,  as  we  used  to  call  her,  would,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  every 
now  and  then  come  home  to  her  husband  with  a pound  note,  which  she  would  get  by  selling 
everything  she  would  receive  from  the  Christian  neighbours ; this  money  he  would  lend  to 
the  poor  at  what  I consider  great  interest.”  Whilst  Curry  was  relating  this  story,  a beo-gar- 
woman,  who  was  attentively  watching  the  proceedings,  suddenly  pushed  in  her  headland 
cursed  him  violently  for  “ telling  tales,  and  not  minding  his  own  business.” 

Beggars  have  in  general  large  families,  which  are  supposed  mostly  to  have  been  the  cause 
. their  resorting  to  begging ; but  it  was  not  considered  that  mendicancy  had  a tendency  to 
increase  families.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn  had  never  been  applied  to  to  marry  beggars,  nor  is 
it  believed  that  they  frequently  marry  whilst  in  beggary.  Curtil  does  not  think  there  are 
more  illegitimate  children  among  beggars  than  among  any  other  class.  With  regard  to 
beggars  dying  of  starvation,  Bolen,  a labourer,  says,  “ 1 never  heard  of  any  beggar  starving; 
it  is  more  likely  to  happen  to  one  of  us,  who  are  often  hard  driven  in  summer,  if  sickuess 
comes  upon  us  ; ’faith,  I believe  the  beggars  never  die,  for  i see  many  of  them  at  the  salt 
water  quite  crooked  with  age,  and  these  people  I have  seen  here  year  after  year  for  the  last 
20  years.”  3 

The  Assistant  Commissioners  addressed  this  inquiry,  conceiving  it  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important,  to  37  labourers  living  on  different  roads  within  a circuit  of  two  miles  of  Kilkee, 
and  m no  one  instance  was  there  the  slightest  degree  of  difference  from  the  following  remark 
made  by  M'Donnell : “ Though  the  beggar  may  not  earn  more  by  begging  than  he  would  by 
honest  working,  I’ll  warrant  you  his  life  is  a far  easier  one  than  that  of  any  of  the  37  labourers 
to  whom  this  question  was  put.  What  has  the  beggar  to  care  about  in  this  world  ? he  has  no 
taxes,  no  tithes,  and  sure  he  has  no  outgoing’s  at  all.  The  beggar  has  a hard  trade  of  it  when 
the  potatoes  are  scarce  ; but  even  then  he  can  get  enough  to  eat,  and  is  better  off  than  the 
labourer,  who  must  buy  his  potatoes  as  well  as  lie  can,  and  can  get  no  employment  of  any 

Kennedy  says,  “We  never  try  to  know  anything  about  the  character  of  the  beggar;  a man 
wa  ks  up,  asks  for  alms  in  the  honour  of  God  ; the  woman  (his  wife)  reaches  them  to  him, 
no  more  passes  between  us  ; the  he  goes  away  and  blesses  us.”  When  Hare  was  asked 
whether  indiscriminate  almsgiving  had  any  prejudicial  effect  on  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
e asses,  he  remarked,  “ Of  course,  the  giving  of  diet  to  fellows  who  follow  the  quality  must 
make  them  more  careless  of  gaining  anything  by  labour.” 

Un  the  point,  whether  they  would  prefer  labour  to  begging’,  Kennedy  said,  “ ft  is  hard  to 
say;  they  are  mostly  strangers  ; some  of  them  would  work°for  a part  of  a day,  and  then,  if 
they  found  it  hard  work,  they  would  throw  down  the  spade  and  walk  away.”  All  present 
say  that  such  instances  have  frequently  occurred  to  them.  Pat  M'Mahon,  who  had  been 
sometime  since  a workman  of  Shillogh’s  came  to  him,  and  gathering  a rag  about  his  leg,  which 
^squite  well,  said  he  could  not  work,  and  the  devil  a stroke  of  work  he  would  do.  And 
fehillogh  remarks,  “ I can  hardly  blame  them  for  not  liking  to  break  their  hearts  for  6a. 

A night’s  lodging  is  freely  given  to  beggars  in  this  parish,  and  they  mostly  resort  to  the 
poorest  sort  of  farmers,  such  as  two  and  three-acre  men.  The  large  fanners  will  admit  an 
old  man  who  is  not  a “ boccough,”  because  they  know  them  to  be  very  bad  characters;  but 
they  are  afraid  to  admit  a young  able  fellow.  With  regard  to  getting  clothes  from  the 
farmers,  Haly,  the  beggarman,  says,  “ I am  sure  there  is  not  a farmer  that  would  not  gwe 
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the  beggar  clothes  if  they  had  them  to  spare.”  The  principal  relief  given  by  the  farmers 
consists  in  potatoes.  If  a disabled  man  applies  during  harvest,  he  will  get  a handful  of  corn 
or  a little  flax  seed ; in  short,  whatever  the  farmer  has.  Milk  is  given  in  summer  to  old 
people,  or  if  there  be  a very  large  family;  but  now  in  November  there  is  scarcely  any  amom* 
the  farmers.  Mr.  Studdart  is  certain  that  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
feragh  do  not  possess  a cow.  As  to  fanners  preferring  to  give  food  to  money,  M'Naruey 
says,  “ They  have  not  the  money,  and  it  is  the  custom  to  give  food ; moreover,  they  have  no 
coin  small  enough  to  divide  among  so  many  applicants.”  Haly,  the  beggarman,  says,  “ We 
would  rather  get  the  money,  because  it  is  easier  to  carry  it  than  a bag  of  potatoes ; and  how 
can  we  do  without  tobacco  ? and  how  could  we  get  that  without  money  ?” 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  given  at  each  house.  Kennedy  says,  “ Everybody  who 
lives  in  the  parish  gives  as  well  as  he  is  able ; sometimes,  however,  when  a great  many  call 
m summer,  we  must  refuse;  we  then  look  into  their  bag,  and  if  they  have  a tolerable  load 
we  let  them  pass  on.  In  winter  this  never  happens ; then  every  man  gets  more  or  less. 
Curtil  says,  “ We  always  try  to  give  a long  family  a ‘ maun’  (i.  e.  a good  handful).”  It 
is  thought  by  the  farmers  that  there  is  not  among  them,  not  even  the  most  liberal,  any  who 
give,  one  day  with  another  throughout  the  year,  one  stone  of  potatoes  per  day.  « We  seldom 
take  into  consideration,”  adds  Hare,  “ what  we  give,  because  it  is  the  wife  who  hands  the 
alms ; still  we  see  sometimes  the  numbers  of  beggars  who  come  to  the  house,  and  we  can 
give  a tolerable  guess.  How  is  it  possible,  then,  that  a farmer’s  alms  could  maintain  an 
additional  labourer  ? Perhaps  you  do  not  know  that  the  farm  servant  must  have  5 /.  besides 
his  diet,  washing  and  lodging;  and  if  he  is  well  kept  he  will  not  cost  us  less  than  15/.  per 
annum.”  With  regard  to  alms  given  by  shopkeepers,  there  are  few  in  the  parish  able  to 
give. any  weekly  allowances;  they  as  well  as  the  farmers  give  every  day,  and  chieflv  in 
provisions.  J 

To  the  questiou,  on  what  class  the  relief  of  the  beggars  chiefly  falls  ? M'Narney  said, 
“ I think  the  man  who  holds  two  acres  will  give  as  surely  as  the  man  who  holds  20.” 

The  average  size  of  the  farms  in  this  parish  is  about  six  acres ; and  it  is  considered  by  all 
present,  that  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  strollers  falls  on  the  small  farmer,  who  can  least 
afford  it.  The  only  resident  gentleman  is  Mr.  Studdart,  a middle-man ; and  the  owners  of 
the  soil,  who  live  away,  completely  escape  the  annoyance  and  the  severe  tax  which  those 
least  able  to  afford  it  are  obliged  to  bear.  “ The  rich  man,”  observes  Haly,  “ will  not  allow 
the  beggar  into  his  house  nor  into  his  kitchen;  the  servant  will  keep  him  off;”  and  Curtil 
says,  “ Often  when  I meet  a poor  person  he  will  ask  me  if  there  is  any  kindness  towards  the 
beggars  in  such  and  such  a large  house,  meaning  a gentleman’s  house.”  Daly,  the  beggar- 
man,  says.  If  it  was  not  for  the  poor  people,  such  as  poor  farmers  and  labourers,  we  should 
starve.  What  do  the  gentlemen  care  for  us,  and  how  can  we  get  at  them  ?” 

Upon  Curry  and  M'Donnell  being  asked  the  question,  the  latter  replied,  “ It  is  such  as 
we  must  all  do  for  the  strollers.  I have  half  an  acre  myself ; I pay  a heavy  rent,  and  I give 
the  beggar  as  much  as  I can.”  Daly,  upon  hearing  this,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  remarked. 
The  great  God  above  knows  it  is  true  what  Curry  has  said,  and  they  will  get  their  reward 
tor  their  charity.  I have  gone  to  M'Donnell’s  when  he  had  scarcely  food  to  put  in  his  own 
belly,  and  he  has  always  welcomed  me  like  a good  Christian.” 

With  regard  to  beggars  sometimes  obtaining  more  food  than  they  want,  and  thence  a 
waste  of  provisions  arising,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Murray  observes,  “It  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
ij  f°  'yaste  of  provisions,  because  the  money  which  they  make  by  the  sale  of  potatoes  is 
seldom  laid  out  except  in  necessaries.” 

In  the  village  almost  all  the  farmers  hold  farms  of  different  sizes,  so  that  they  may  be 
looked  upon  as  farmers,  and  all  give  as  much  as  they  can ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Curry  says, 
if  ?°°r  *a^ou,  er  atl(i  cabin-holder  will  not  consider  whether  he  will  have  enough  for  him- 
self and  family  to-morrow  before  he  gives  to-day ; neither  do  they  think  that  they  will  have 
more  by  withholding  from  the  beggar.” 

All  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  were  consulted  as  to  whether  they  would  prefer  an  annual 
,*?  t^le  present  mode  of  giving ; and  the  following  are  a few  of  their  replies : “ 1 do  not 
think  it  would  be  as  heavy  on  us  as  it  now  is,  if  we  could  tax  the  absentee  landlords  double 
as  well.”— (.Hare.) 

, I am  afraid  if  the  tax  was  levied  on  us,  we  would  have  the  same  thing  as  the  tithes ; 
^tenants  would  be  saddled  with  the  whole.” — ( M‘Narney .) 

“ I would  certainly  prefer  to  have  some  of  the  burthen  off  of  our  shoulders.  We  have 
not  a resident  landlord  in  this  or  in  the  next  parish.” — (Kennedy.) 

I should  certainly  like  it  would  be  put  on  those  who  are  better  able  to  bear  it  than 
jjy™*  1 would  cheerfully  give  according  to  my  means,  if  the  cess  were  not  too  high ; and 
ough  I think  many  of  the  farmers  might  object  to  it  the  first  year,  I am  sure  in  the  second 
ney  would  find  out  it  would  be  for  their  advantage,  and  much  the  cheapest  way  of  supporting 
the  poor m the  end:’—(Shillogk.) 

lhe  latter  part  of  this  remark  excited  some  discussion  amongst  at  least  15  farmers  present, 
and  they  all  united  in  saying,  that  if  it  could  be  managed  without  great  expense,  “ Shillogh 

bad  spoken  well  for  them.” 

Th  Vret/  °*  causes  seem  to  influence  the  majority  of  persons  to  give  to  the  beggar. 

ough  a fear  that  the  applicant  is  suffering  from  great  privation  may  find  a place  in  the 
^am  y ideas  which  accompany  almsgiving,  yet  it  is  admitted  by  all,  that  custom  and  reli- 
gmus  feeling  have  more  effect  in  awakening  charity,  agreeably  to  the  remark  made  by  Kennedy : 
f u never  lessen  what  I have  given  in  the  honour  of  God ; and  it  is  a great  delight  to 
bear  the  beggar  say  good  prayers  in  honour  of  my  soul.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Comyn  says 
a the  certainty  of  relief  being  at  hand  for  any  beggar  would,  as  he  thinks,  remove  that 
°'5-  4 L 2 feeling 
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feeling  of  duty  entertained  by  the  community  now  as  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  mend' 
cants.  0 ai_ 

As  to  the  influence  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  Hare  says,  “ We  are  getting  too  enlightened  t 
mind  such  things  in  these  days ; but  I am  quite  positive  the  fear  the  women  have  of  beinv 
cursed  makes  them  give  to  ‘ boccoughs,’  who  have  always  a pack  of  oaths  ready  to  mak° 
' use  of  as  they  think  best.”  e 

Dr.  Ryal  states  that  he  has  no  doubt  fever  is  spread  by  the  system  of  giving  a nio-ht’ 
lodging,  when  it  breaks  out  in  a district ; he  has  frequently  seen  the  bad  effect*  of  mendi- 
cancy in  communicating  a disease  called  “ tetters,”  which  is  very  common  amono-  the 
beggars.  a 

The  regular  strollers,  who  make  begging  the  business  of  their  lives,  never  return  to  habits 
of  industry ; and  even  those  who,  from  the  size  of  their  families,  are  obliged  to  go  out  for  a 
short  period  of  the  year,  are  less  industrious  than  others.  1 1 gives  them  the  habit  of  start- 
ing off  when  a little  distress  comes  on  them,  and  they  will  not  bear  half  as  much  as  the 
person  who  has  not  known  what  begging  is.  With  regard  to  their  being  a separate  class 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  says,  “ Except  the  boccoughs,  who  certainly  form  a distinct  set,  I have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  any  other  class  become  so.” 

The  petty  sessions  are  occasionally  held  during  the  summer  months  at  Kilkee,  and  no 
punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy ; neither  at  Kilrush,  where  the  magistrates  sit 
once  a week ; neither  is  it  thought  that  it  could  be  done,  unless  relief  were  extended  to  the 
really  deserving  objects.  Mr.  Vandeleur  says,  “ I do  not  think  vagrancy  laws  could  be 

enforced  unless  relief  were  given  to  the  impotent  poor;  but  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  should  soon  have  some  means  in  our  power  to  repress  vagrancy.  Mendicancy,  as  it 
exists,  is  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  poor;  and  particularly  in  a town  of  the  size  of  Kil- 
rush, one  cannot  but  be  struck  with  the  bad  consequences  that  result  to  those  who  give 
lodgings  to  beggars,  as  they  carry  about  disease,  and  frequently  rob  the  poor  people.  Almost 
all  the  petty  larcenies  that  have  lately  been  committed  there,  and  brought  before  us  as  magis- 
trates, have  been  clearly  traced  to  strolling  mendicancy.”  Still  it  appears  that  there  is  a oreat 
repugnance  to  enforcing  severe  laws  at  present;  “ but,”  says  Mr.  Studdart,  (Mr.  Vandeleur 
fully  concurring  with  him,1)  “ if  a provision  were  extended  to  the  poor,  the  repugnance  on  the 
part  of  those  who  would  be  entrusted  with  the  enforcement  of  a well-digested  vagrant  law 
would  be  removed.” 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  nearer  than  Ennis,  a distance  of  at  least  20  miles.  Several 
beggars  were  examined  as  to  whether  they  would  go  into  a house  of  industry ; and  they  all 
expressed  the  greatest  horror  at  the  idea,  as  they  said,  of  being  deprived  of  their  liberty. 
One  or  two  of  them  said,  “ they  knew  well  what  it  was ; they  had  heard  their  friends 
screeching  and  calling  out  for  help  when  they  were  to  go  to  the  Mendicity  at  Limerick;  and 
would  such  places  be  recommended  to  them  ?”  One  of  them  said,  he  knew  he  would  never 
hear  mass  there ; in  fact,  there  was  no  excuse  left  untouched,  and  all  the  cruelties  which 
report  has  assigned  to  the  management  of  mendicities  were  pictured  to  their  minds  in  the 
most  exaggerated  horrors.  The  following  is  the  history  of  Tom  Haly,  at  present  a resident 
mendicant  of  Kilkee:  “ I was  bom  and  reared  at  Birshill,  in  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and 
worked  with  Mr.  Gowing  as  a labourer  for  5 d.  a day,  from  whom  I held  one  acre  and  a half 
of  ground,  the  rent  of  which  I used  to  work  out  by  my  labour.  With  him  and  with  others 
I was  employed  about  42  years,  and  I am  now  past  74.  I have  a wife  and  children,  who 
are  all  in  employment,  except  the  eldest  girl,  who  has  the  falling  sickness  ; one  son  gets  5 s. 
a quarter  from  a farmer,  and  the  others  get  6 s.  6 d.,  and,  as  God  is  my  judge,  they  cannot 
afford  me  a stone  of  potatoes.  When  I first  came  to  this  parish,  I was  able  to  work  and  to 
pay  my  little  calls  by  my  labour.”  When  he  was  asked  what  induced  him  to  come  from 
Tipperary  to  Kilferagh,  he  replied,  “ I was  turned  out  of  my  little  holding  by  Mr.  Gowing, 
because  I was  not  able  to  take  a large  farm  of  20  or  30  acres  when  he  was  getting  rid  of  the 
small  cottiers.  I wandered  up  and  down  the  country  then  till  I chanced  to  fall  in  with  a 
kind  farmer,  who  gave  me  work  as  long  as  he  had  anything  for  me  to  do.  When  that  was 
over,  myself  and  the  creatures  (the  children)  were  necessitated  to  beg,  and  we  travelled  a 
long,  long  way,  and  at  last  we  got  to  Kilkee,  where  we  knew  the  quality  would  be.  Blessed 
be  the  Lord,  however,  the  strangers  were  good ; and  as  I was  still  able  to  work,  l got  labour 
and  a little  piece  of  work  ground  (con-acre) ; but  the  work  was  so  severe  I could  not  stand 
it  long,  and  when  the  Almighty  God  was  pleased  to  deprive  me  of  my  health,  I was  ashamed 
to  beg  with  those  whom  I had  worked,  so  I left  this  place  and  went  to  a friend  of  mine  in 
the  county  of  Tipperary,  who  gave  me  10  s.,  and  then  I bought  a little  ‘ bannow’  (a  little 
pig)  with  which  to  pay  the  rent  of  my  lodging.  I begged  my  way  here  to  my  wife ; I have 
now  sold  the  pig  to  pay  up  the  calls,  and  do  not  know  how  I must  pay  the  rent,  excepting 
depending  on  the  great  God  and  the  Christians.”  (He  meant  he  would  receive  it  by  begging 
in  the  summer,  when  the  gentry  resort  to  Kilkee.)  “ I used  to  get  a trifle  from  my  eldest 
boy  before  he  was  married,  and  that  he  did  at  18.”  When  asked  why  his  son  married  so 
early,  he  said,  “ My  conscience  would  not  allow  me  to  forbid  him,  because  she  was  blasted 
by  him  when  they  were  living  as  farm  servants  in  the  same  house.  I would  not  like  to  go 
into  a poorhouse,  because  I do  not  know  the  course  of  things  there,  and  I do  not  think  I 
could  live  without  a start  (a  walk)  now  and  then.  I do  not  think  I should  be  allowed  a 
smoke  of  tobacco,  all  the  comfort  I have  had  of  late,  and  I would  rather  die  than  do  without 
the  tobacco.” 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Burke,  small  shopkeeper.— Pat  Courneex,  weaver. — Mart  Courneex,  his  wife,  employed 
to  nurse  a deserted  child.— Pat  Curtis,  farmer  of  three  and  a half  acres. Pat  Doolax,  a resi- 

dent beggar.— Michael  Edwards,  farmer  of  10  acres.— Johx  Gilmore,  innkeeper. —Pat 
Hehir,  a mendicant. — Pat  M'Donxell,  labourer. — Captain  Martin,  j.  p. — Judt  Mix  ah  ax,  a 

town  beggar. — Mr.  0 Brien. Parker,  esq.  a barrister,  living  in  the  parish. — Dr.  Pur- 

don-,  dispensary  surgeon.— Michael  Ryan,  shoemaker.— Rev.  Mr.  Scan  lax,  roman-catholic 
curate. — Widow  Slattery. — Rev.  Mr.  St.  George,  protestant  curate. — Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan, 
roman-catholic  priest. — And  many  others  at  various  times. 
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P.  F.  Jolmston,  Esq.' 
E.  B.  Mollov,  Esq. 

Parish  Killaloc. 
Bar.  Tulla. 


Inquiries  were  first  made  as  to  the  number  of  paupers  subsisting  on  charity  in  the  town 
of  KiUaloe,  and  it  was  estimated  that  they  amounted  to  about  16.  “ But,”  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  V auglian,  “ the  beggars  are  for  the  most  part  strangers ; but  it  is  my  opinion  that  there 
are  in  the  whole  parish  about  100  families,  or  about  1,000  persons  who  are  occasionally 
obliged  to  beg ; and  I do  not  think  I know  the  face  of  more  than  one  in  twenty  that  I see 
in  the  streets.”  Mendicancy  has  much  increased  of  late;  people  come  here  to  get  relief 
from  those  who  are  employed.  The  number  of  employed  persons  has  increased  much  of 
late,  owing  to  the  work  given  by  the  Navigation  Company.  The  company,  moreover, 
employ  a great  many  strangers,  and  consequently  the  resident'  people  do  not  benefit  at  all 
by  it. 

' The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  observes,  “ that  the  inundation  which  occurred  high  up  the  Shannon 
has  destroyed  the  comforts  of  many,  and  has  sent  a great  many  individuals  as  beggars 
here and  it  is  most  likely  that  mendicancy  will  be  much  increased  next  year  on  account 
of  the  very  low  prices,  while  no  reduction  is  made  in  the  rents. 

Mr.  M'Dowell  also  remarks,  “ that  it  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  what  will 
happen  next  year,  if  the  landlords  continue  their  present  rents.”' 

Mr.  O’Brien  also  attributes  to  the  driving  of  tenants  for  the  present  high  rents  and  tithes 
the  greater  part  of  the  mendicancy  which  is  brought  on  amongst  the  farmers  and  cottier 
tenants  of  this  country. 

May.  June,  July  and  August  are  the  months  in  which  vagrancy  most  prevails;  for  at 
that  time,  says  Mr.  M'Dowell,  “ the  victuals  are  so  high  that  the  poor  cannot  purchase 
them ; and  the  weather  being  fine,  as  soon  as  their  potatoes  are  planted,  they  wander  away, 
having  sold  everything  they  had  to  purchase  the  seed  potatoes.” 

The  beggars  chiefly  consist  of  women,  and  if  ever  the  husbands  accompany  them,  they  do 
not  beg,  but  let  the  wives  ask  for  alms,  and  walk  on  before  them,  or  perhaps  separate  for  the 
day,  and  meet  in  the  evening  to  partake  of  the  food  procured  by  the  women. 

James  Ryan  says,  “ Male  beggars  sometimes  accompany  the  females  in  asses’  carts,  and 
stop  at  some  distance  without  the  town,  and  there  meet  each  other  in  the  evening.  I was 
coming  home  on  Thursday  last  from  Mrs.  O’Brien’s,  and  met  two  men  in  au  ass’s  cart,  with 
two  dogs  chained  under  it,  and  a man,  who  appeared  to  be  blind,  with  his  hand  laid  on  the 
back  of  the  cart.  I observed  them  closely,  and  saw  them  afterwards  in  this  town  (Killaloe) 
going  about  perfectly  well ; and  this  plan  is  often  carried  on  by  strangers  in  this  part  of  the 
country.” 

M'Dowell  thinks  “ these  beggars,  who  split  their  families  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
more,  are  great  schemers,  and  all  farmers  think  badly  of  them.” 

The  females  beg,  from  their  being  less  employment  for  them  than  the  males  at  a certain 
time  of  life.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  men  who  beg  are  infirm  through  age  or 
disease ; for  if  able-bodied,  they  would  be  ashamed  to  beg.  “ According  to  my  know- 
ledge,” says  Burke,  “ there  is  not  an  able-bodied  man  in  Killaloe  to  be  seen  begging.” 

No  person  who  earns  his  sustenance  through  the  week  begs  here  on  Sunday : there  are 
fewer  beggars  on  that  day  than  any  other,  as  they  remain  in  their  lodgings  on  that  day, 
living  on  what  they  have  procured  on  the  Saturday. 

None  are  to  be  seen  at  the  chapel,  except  those  who  may  be  considered  rogues  and 
impostors,  from  the  exhibition  they  make  01  their  sores ; on  which  account,  I discourage 
them.  Few  of  the  cottiers  held  less  than  two  or  three  acres  of  ground ; and  no  instance  is 
known  here  of  a man  holding  ground  taking  to  begging ; but  many  pass  who  say  they  have 
crops  in  the  ground  elsewhere,  and  have  nothing  to  five  on  until  they  are  ripe. 

Mechanics  are  never  seen  begging ; they  would  not  stoop  so  low ; a feeling  of  pride  from 
-having  served  an  apprenticeship  prevents  them.  “ I have  known  them,”  says  Mr.  Vaughan, 

to  pawn  their  things  privately  at  Limerick,  taking  them  away  at  night,  lest  the  neighbours 
might  discover  their  poverty.” 

M'Dowell  adds,  “ They  would  be  taunted  with  not  having  saved  out  of  their  2 s.  6 d.  a 
day.  I have  heard  people  say  to  them,  * Why  have  you  not  saved : you  were  much  better 
ofi  than  the  labourer  T ' ” 

Small  farmers,  when  they  become  aged,  often  give  up  their  property  to  their  children,  but 
never  with  the  intention  of  taking  to  begging.  'When  they  give  up  their  farm  to  a married 
son,  they  stipulate,  sometimes  in  writing,  sometimes  verbally,  for  a return  of  the  land,  if  they 

do  not  like  the  wife. 

M'Dowell’s  father  lived  with  him  for  10  years  after  giving  up  his  farm,  bargaining  only  for 
clothes  and  snuff. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  says  “ that  he  hears  very  few  complaints  from  fathers  of  their 
children,  and  that  if  ill  treated  they  would  be  sure  to  refer  to  him.” 
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“ It  is  such  a reproach  to  a man,”  says  Cuneen,  “ to  behave  badly  to  his  parent  that  1 
cannot  bear  to  face  the  world  after  such  a transaction.” 

“ Very  few  from  this  part  of  the  country  go  to  England  to  look  for  employment-  and  1 
never  heard,”  says  Blake,  “ that  an  honest  labourer,  like  those  who  travel  to  England5  w ll 
degrade  himself  and  his  family  by  begging,  though  I have  heard  of  their  wives  beo-a'U  ** 
through  strange  parts  of  the  country  when  they  are  from  home.”  n= 

“ The  beggars  generally  come  from  the  counties  of  Galway,  Mayo,  and  west  of  Clare  I 
in  the  dear  summers  from  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  where  l hear  the  lands  are  dear  5 a I 
where  it  is  difficult  for  the  poor  man  to  get  laud  in  which  he  can  sow  his  potatoes,  as  a'  rood 

of  pasture  land  broken  up  will  let  as  high  as  G /.  an  acre.” — (Mr.  O'Brien.) [ fiuj” 

adds  Mr.  Vaughan,  “ that  almost  all  the  beggars  are  from  the  country:  town  bewars  lin'd 
it  better  to  remain  in  a large  town  where  they  have  many  associates,  and  to  whiclT'they-  ar 
generally  very  much  attached.”  ^ 

Mr.  O’Brien  thinks  the  children  of  occasional  beggars  may  turn  out  honest,  but  that  th 
children  of  regular  professed  beggars  will  often  follow  the  same  trade,  and  that  there  is  lit! 
tie  doubt  but  the  child  who  follows  its  mother  for  a long  period,  and  then  cives  up  stroll! 
ing,  will  upon  any  little  distress  occurring,  beg  with  less  reluctance  than  the  person  who  had 
never  known  what  it  was  to  beg ; and  how  easy  it  is  to  get  relief,  if  they  once  allow  the 
spirit  of  independence  to  be  broken  down. 

Ryan  says,  “ I know  the  greater  part  of  the  families  of  beggars  who  have  settled  in  Kil- 
laloe  have  turned  out  industrious,  hard-working  people,  and  I do  not  think  that  be-vo-ino- 
descends  from  father  to  son;  but  as  the  parents  cannot  stop  long  enouo-h  in  one  place 
to  have  their  children  instructed  in  religion,  the  latter  often  turn  out  badly.” 

Not  one  of  the  town’s  people  (that  is,  the  men)  beg  while  they  are  able  to  earn ; but  as  the 
strollers  are  for  the  most  part  unknown,  it  would  be  hard  to  decide  as  to  them. 

Ryan  thinks  that  able-bodied  beggars  could  collect  by  three  degrees  more  food  * than  they 
could  consume.  J 

J udy  Moynahan,  a town  beggar,  said  that  she  had  purchased  a young  pig  at  the  fair  of 
Scariff,  which  she  hoped  to  fatten  with  the  f food  her  neighbours  would  give  her. 

Jim  Daly,  a labouring  man,  states  “ he  has  often  seen  a beggar  pass  with  two  or  three 
stone  of  potatoes  on  his  back.” 

So  that  it  seems  strange  that  the  labourers  do  not  envy  the  condition  of  the  be°-£ars.  At 
the  church  nothing  is  given  to  beggars ; what  the  congregation  give  they  put  in°  the  poor- 
box.  The  few  beggars  who  attend  at  the  chapel  are  always  undeserving  “objects,  and  meet 
with  no  success. 

“ When  I give  money,  I give  a halfpenny,  no  matter  what  the  number  is ; but  when  I 

give  victuals,  I proportion  them  to  the  number  of  children  in  the  family.” — (Burke.) 

And  all  say  they  would  rather  give  where  there  are  children,  than  to  the  old  blind  " boc- 
coughs,”  that  do  be  strolling  about  the  country.  Able-bodied  are  rarely  met  begging,  except 
in  summer.  Many  labourers  said  “ they  would  not  be  likely  to  open  the  hand  much 
to  us.” 

Pat  Curtis  states,  “ If  an  able-bodied  man  came  to  the  door  when  the  potatoes  were  on 
the  table,  he  might  eat  his  share,  but  sorra  a much  he  would  take  away  with  him.” 

As  to  whether  many  children  are  an  advantage  to  a beggar,  Judy  Moynahan  said,  “ that 
she  had  had  plenty  ot  offers  of  marriage,  but  dare  not  take  any  of  them,  because  she  would 
be  likely  to  have  more  children,  so  that  she  could  not  make  as  good  a day’s  work  begging, 
as  she  does  now,  if  she  was  hampered  with  many  children.” 

It  is  the  universal  practice  of  beggars  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  collections  for  money, 
which  in  this  neighbourhood  is  laid  out  for  tobacco  and  necessaries.  Very  few,  and  those 
mostly  impostors,  lay  it  out  in  whiskey.  They  often  dispose  of  potatoes  for  meal,  but  they 
never  sell  their  collections  below  the  market  price,  but  always  above. 

Mary  Malone  here  says,  “ They  will  always  want  the  price  of  cups  for  lumpers,  and  the 
reason  I pay  them  them  so  high  is,  that  they  will  make  me  out  a small  quantity  when  may 
be,  I have  only  a halfpenny  to  buy  mv  supper,  and  could  not  get  less  than  a stone  in  the 
market.  * 

Ryan  says,  “ I have  known  them  to  make  as  much  as  2d.,  3d.,  or  even  6d.  in  the  day; 
and  if  they  were  resident  they  would  he  apt  to  keep  these  sums  to  buy  clothes.”  And  Tim 
Daly  and  others  of  his  class  stated,  “ that  a beggar  would  be  thought  better  of  if  he  were 
known  to  make  a good  use  of  what  he  got.”  Gilmore  says,  “ I°would  rather  give  to  a 
beggar,  if  he  was  genteelly  dressed;  they  are  better  behaved  than  those  who  are  worse 
dressed.” 

fhere  are  a good  many  beggars  in  summer  from  temporary  destitution,  but  the  regular 
strollers  are  as  numerous  in  winter  as  in  summer,  as  provisions  are  then  plentier  and  more 
easily  obtained. 

The  plea  of  the  want  of  work  would  be  superfluous  in  this  district,  as  those  to  whom  the 
request  would  be  made  are  already  too  well  aware  of  the  lack  of  employment.  “ They 
generally  ask  alms  in  God’s  name.”  It  is  thought  that  strange  beggars  retain  their  rags 
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We  questioned  of  the  labouring  classes  or.  this  point,  who  all  agreed  that  beggars  rarely  (if  ever) 
fail  to  procure,  in  the  course  of  their  day’s  walk,  as  much  food  as  they  can  consume.  Indeed,  the  lusty 
appearance  of  many  of  the  begganvomen  v/cuid  denote  that  they  did  not  suffer  from  want  ot  food. 

T Some  labouring  men  present  exclaimed,  “ Why  not ; how  else  could  she  get  a bit  of  tobacco  an 
some  clothes?’ 
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and  dirt  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration,  but  many  of  the  poor  creatures  in  the 
town  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  visited,  boasted  that  they  kept  their  little  rags  as 
clean  as  they  could. 

It  is  not  supposed  to  be  a very  general  practice  to  retain  sores ; but  Dr.  Purdon  poiuted 
out  to  us  a whole  family  of  a scrofulous  constitution,  who  refused  his  assistance  to  cure 
tbe  sore  eyes  they  are  afflicted  with,  in  order  that  they  may  continue  greater  objects  of  p!^Ujohm»on,  Esqi 

charity ^an  ,<  ^ was  one  day  standing  at  my  door,  when  a friend  came  up  to  me  and 
<aid  ‘ Come,  and  I will  show  you  what  these  villains  are  doing.’  I went  with  him,  and 
look  in  2 through  a window,  I saw  a beggar  irritating  a sore  with  salt  and  water.  The  next 
day  I met  this  same  man  at  a fair,  exposing  his  leg  and  supplicating  charity.”  Mr.  Burke  - 
adch  “ There  is  one  fellow  who  frequents  this  side  of  the  country,  who  ties  up  his  leg  before 
him  'and  carries  a child  upon  it.  I have  seen  this  fellow  when  drunk  in  the  evening  let 
down  his  leg  and  fight  like  a Trojan.” 

Dr.  Purdon  says,  “ I have  known  a woman  to  be  delivered  of  a child  with  a hare  lip,  who 
had  been  frightened  by  having  a beggar’s  child  forced  on  her  notice  who  was  afflicted  in 
that  way.  Pregnant  women  are  often  observed  to  bless  themselves,  when  passing  a disgust- 
ing object,  for  good  luck.” 

"A  great  many  robberies  and  petty  thefts  are  committed  by  the  mendicants  ; they  have 
been  known  to  rob  the  peasant  who  gave  them  a night’s  lodging. 

Tim  Daly  says,  “ One  of  them  ran  away  with  a 30  s.  note  from  him,  and  that  he  has 
never  since'let  one  of  them  inside  his  house  after  night  fall.” 

Burke,  a shopkeeper,  says,  “ They  are  much  addicted  to  shoplifting ; one  of  them  lately 
got  into  the  cholera-hospital  and  ran  away  with  some  of  the  sheets  from  it.  Beggars, 
however,  have  not  been  known  to  be  concerned  in  any  outrages  on  persons.”  It  was  not 
considered  likely  that  a beggar  would  be  willing  to  emigrate.  “ He  is  not  an  industrious 
person.” 

Gilmore  says,  “ A beggar  came  here  to-day,  a strong-looking  chap,  and  I told  him  there 
were  gentlemen  come  to  Killaloe  to  send  him  off  to  a fine  country  where  he  would  have  40 
acres  of  good  land.  * I would  rather  die,’  said  he, 1 than  be  sent  out  of  Irish  ground  to  the 
finest  country  in  the  world.’  ” Beggars  show  the  greatest  kindness  to  their  offspring,  and 
even  to  others  more  destitute  than  themselves.  Gilmore  says,  “ Last  summer,  I saw  a 
beggar-woman  complain  of  thirst  to  another  who  immediately  gave  her  milk  which  I had 
given  her  a short  time  before.” 

In  many  instances  beggars  are  known  to  hoard  money.  One  case  was  mentioned  of 
a beggar  coming  to  Mr.  Carrig  for  gold  for  4 1.  10  s.  iu  silver;  he  at  the  same  time  stated 
that  he  bad  upwards  of  100 1.  in  the  hands  of  different  persons. 

O’Brien  saw  a beggarman  offer  a woman  50s.  to  many  him,  and  when  she  refused,  he 
went  to  a public-house  and  drank  the  money  with  his  comrades. 

Beggars  generally  have  lots  of  children.  Those  who  travel  about  are  disposed  to  marry 
very  early,  or  at  least  they  have  women  with  whom  they  cohabit ; the  resident  beggars  are 
in  general  lawfully  married ; they  are  in  genei'al  better  fed  than  the  labouring  classes;  and 
Dr.  Purdon  adds,  “ very  few  of  them  fall  victims  to  the  cholera  or  other  epidemics ; and  no 
case  has  ever  been  heard  of  in  this  quarter  of  a beggar  dying  of  starvation.” 

An  able-bodied  labourer  could  not  procure  as  much  by  begging  as  by  labour ; but  as  the 
labourer  often  is  not  employed  for  more  than  two  days  in  the  week,  and  the  beggar  can  go 
out  every  day,  the  latter  makes  more  in  the  long  run. 

Cuneen  says,  “ All  I get  at  the  best  of  times  is  but  10  d.  a day,  and  it  is  hard  with  that 
to  give  enough  to  eight  children,  besides  paying  the  rent  of  the  cabin.  God  knows,  many 
of  the  beggars  are  better  off  than  us  poor  cabin-keepers.”  Relief  is  generally  given  by  the 
lower  classes  as  long  as  their  means  last. 

Mary  Cuneen  says,  “ We  give  freely  as  long  as  our  means  last,  and  we  hope  God  will 

not  forget  it  to  us.” 

Burke  says,  “that  he  thinks  the  men  would  be  willing  to  work  if  they  could  rind 
employment;”  and  Pat  Curtis  adds,  “ I see  many  a stout  fellow  going  along,  who  is  as 
well  able  to  work  as  I am,  but  it  is  so  long  since  some  of  them  handled  a spade,  they 
would  not  know  how  to  use  it.”  , 

The  character  of  a beggar  is  seldom  a matter  of  consideration  with  the  poor.  VV  hat 
signifies  what  they  are  T says  Mary  Cuneen ; “ God  knows  why  we  give,  and  it  is  better  to 
give  to  all  we  can,  than  perhaps  refuse  the  most  deserving.”  . 

A night’s  lodging  is  rarely,  if  ever,  refused.  There  was  an  instance  mentioned  where  a 
beggar  and  his  three  children  have  been  living  with  some  poor  cottiers  for  the  last  three 
weeks.  The  man  goes  out  in  the  morning  and  returns  with  the  produce  of  his  begging 
which  he  shares  among  his  children,  without  allowing  anything  to  the  owners  of  the  cabin 
In  the  town,  however,  gratuitous  lodging  is  not  so  common.  Those,  who  are  resident  beg- 
gars  pay  a weekly  rent  of  4 d.  or  5 d.  a week  for  a certain  number  of  square  feet  on  which 
to  place  their  bed  of  straw.  There  are  even  lodging-houses  devoted  to  the  reception  o 
beggars,  and  kept  by  persons  of  the  same  class,  who  make  a good  trade  of  it,  according  to 
Mr.  Ryan.  J F 

The  peasants  never  give  any  clothes  to  beggars ; “ and  could  we,”  says  Curtis,  “ when  we 
have  hardly  enough  to  keep  out  the  cold  ourselves  ?”  • , 

In  the  town,  however,  cast  clothes  are  sometimes  given  by  the  better  classes  to  tne  poor. 

Potatoes  form  the  chief  food  given  to  the  poor  beggars.  Edwards,  a man  engaged  m the 
eH-fishery,  says,  “ Nine  or  ten  beggars  called  on  me  this  morning,  and  I gave  them  what 
! I gave  them  a share  of  the  eels  I had  for  the  market.” 
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Farmers  will  often  give  meal,  especially  to  the  old,  because  they  cannot  oar™  Q 
weight  of  potatoes.  Beggars  sometimes  get  milk  also  from  the  lai^e  fanners  ''  R great 
seldom  get  money  from  the  farmers.  “ Very  little  money  they  have*  for  the 

_I themselves.”  The  beggars  would  prefer  money,  which  is  evident  from  their  converting  a ■ 

Examinations  taken  by  collections  into  money.  ertlns  the>r 

p.  F.  Johnston^ Esq.  Patrick  Hare,  an  old  lame  man,  who  had  with  him  his  daughter  well  dreccod 

mg  bed-clothes  for  her  father,  stated,  “ I am  returning  from  “the  salt  water  to  ho.nif  ^ 
the  county  Limerick ; I get  a night’s  lodging  whenever  I ask  for  it,  in  the  namerfA® 
Lord,  and  my  victuals  just  m the  same  way.  I would  not  as  much  as  bring-  a wisn  / 6 
with  me  to  the  house  where  I stop ; it  would  he  an  affront  to  offer  to  Set  anythin!  f 

myself.  The  poorer  sort  give  freely  whatever  they  have  j the  rich  do  not°feel  for  thelikS 

of  us  at  all.  fhe  strong  farmers  are  very  boorish  and  inconsiderate  in  comDarison  m7k 
poor  cottiers.  P uu  -0  tne 

This  old  man  had  walked  since  morning  seven  miles  on  crutches,  and  expressed  a ™ * 
antipathy  to  his  daughter’s  continuing  the  life  of  a beggar  when  she  was  grown  up  ° 

a S'Ve  S allwh°co“?>  as  lon|  as  we  have  anything.  Sometimes  when  we  are  at 

dinner,  two  or  three  people  will  come  j they  sit  down  and  take  their  share ; sometimes  win 
^ g6t  & handful  °f  Potatoes>  and  we  would  give  more  if  we  had 

There  are  none  altogether  supported  by  any  one  private  charity ; a few  poor  people  W 
ever  receive  Is.  a week  from  a fund  instituted  by  the  late  Bishop  of  Killaloe,  and  continued 
by  the  present.  This  trifle  goes  towards  paying  the  rent  of  their  cabins.  The  relief  of 
beggars  falls  principally  on  the  farmers  and  poorer  classes,  and  of  this  the  poor  themselves 
are  quite  convinced,  and  think  it  unfair  that  the  burthen  should  fall  on  them.  Burke  sav- 
1 know  the  poor  are  as  benevolent  as  those  who  have  an  income.  I am  sure,  if  a wmna 
came  and  asked  them  for  a night’s  lodging,  they  would  sooner  give  it  than  any  rich  man - 
thCT  would  have  no  chance  with  them.  J ’ 

Captain  Martin  says,  “ They  feel  more  than  the  higher  orders  what  real  distress  is,  and 
I am  sure  the  poorer  they  are  tne  more  readily  they  give.” 

James  Daly  a wretched  looking  beggar,  who  evijently  from  his  manner  had  seen  better 
days,  stated  that  he  had  been  obliged  to  beg  for  the  last  six  years,  and  there  was 
nothing  m the  world  the  poor  labourers  would  not  give  him.  Sure,  they  give  the  straw 
firuiw  and  lodging  for  any  length  of  time,  in  God’s  holy  name.”  S ' 

Mary  Cuneen  says,  “ Sure,  I am  the  wife  of  a poor  labourer,  at  10 d.  a day,  and  that 
potatoesV”and  tIle”  ’ a”d  1 Can  S“fe  y Say’  the  poorest  house  gi™>  in  the  year  12  stone  of 

s A.: ‘ti li, per  St°“,e  'y0uW  V’  ed-  in  the  ?ea!'-  Curtis'  a deceIlt  sma11  ftirmer, 
Z? L..rt  ,Vh  f?  t0  tl,e  beSSars>  besad  ! 1 would  he  hard  set  to  say.  I am 

It  w h 7 h°T » fj11  T,"  glves  a handM  ‘0  everybody  that  calls,  and  I think 
it  would  be  worth  2s.  Gd.  at  the  end  of  the  year.” 

sb°PkfeP.ei' in  ft'1010?’  saJs’  he  thinks  id.  or  5 i.  a week  would  express 
toe  average  contnbutions  of  the  shopkeepers  of  the  town. 

Ji*  " 1 T f ure  we  Plve  oeeprding  to  our  means  as  much  as  any  rich  man  in  the 

P^fhe  ftrl  *Tfy  know  wh,at we  a few  handfuls  in  the  day  are  scarcely  missed.” 

• far“ers  and  shopkeepers  differ  as  to  preferring  a regular  sum  to  the  present  mode  of 
expefse  ^ shoPkeePers  are  axioms  lor  it,  but  the  farmers  fear  it  would  be  a great 

tbp  a Sb°pbaePer’  I would  rather  give  a small  sum  according  to  my  means ; 

the  beggars  come  in  crowds  to  the  door,  and  interrupt  my  business.” 

1 "asTa  tr*deBman.  I would  certainly  have  given  a small  sum, 
MieWl  -R  aU  mnk?5,er>  1 cau  shut  my  door  and  give  when  I like.” 
ridnf  Ih.cf  vrS’  a smad  farmer  and  a herd,  observes,  that  he  also  would  be  glad  to  get 

would  J?  he  knows  ful1  weI1  Varies  of  matrons  and  other  costs 

would  more  than  keep  the  whole  poor  of  the  parish. 

place°at  onS™er  Sa'd’  ” If  any  °tber  cess  was  Iaid  on  them,  tbeJ  ought  ,s  ”el1 1uittlie 

house  tok7S  St7\“  A Penny  Vear  woaId  Pay  my  share  of  the  cess,  if  there  was  a poor- 
57 WPJ t °ntu°f  thre  Parish’  aad  there  were  no  strollek” 

« t >,  §e^,era  ***»'  that  somebody  does  not  give  to  the  beggar  he  must  starve; 

a hSK-SifS  S,e;  :^ars  are  far  betfer  off  tha"  - ?°°r  cabm-k“^ 

an^thnncrh3?/  years  since,  there  was  a soup-kitchen  established  in  this  town, 

asn,anv!7l7.  ™t  effort  quite  enough  of  foodi  ;p  d;d  tt  eU.  but  tkere  were 
Syit  wSSd  T’vani  we  gare  °mid-  or  a week  as  usual.” 

Deon  eno'rTonut  d lf  a Panua"eut  house  of  relief  were  established,  neither  towns- 
Sice  S p“ple  wor  fael  themselves  bound  to  give  to  the  same  extent.  Fear  of 

violence  seldom  procures  anything  for  the  beggar.  5 

onllI™Z!'  “ lh°”sb  th?y  Sire  111  lauffuage,  I should  not  feel  more  kind  towards  them ; 
fear  if  f®3;  af  th.e  pe,?0',s  to  whom  I would  not  give.  There  might  he  some 

Most  °°d  al™e  m.a  sh»Pi  a curse  then  might  go  f great  way.” 

Dr  Pur. Inn  o " SSfS  'LrZri~e  lrf  saying,  that  without  doubt  diseases  are  spread  by  beggare. 

” tetter  7 ? exp™ssl.y  states  ‘hat  they  carry  disease  from  place  to  place  There  is  a kind 
tetter,  or  platruedemic  sore.  wWh  h„  „r.™  -—a  - iSfeetion  received  from  them.  He 


z:  mains  mat  tney  carry  disease  from 

adds  rb»t  PjaS™?61”10  sorej  whmh  he  has  often  traced  to  infection  received  from  them.  He 
with  heir  °n  y caaes  °f  syphilis  he  has  seen  in  the  parish  have  arisen  from  connexion 

with  beggarwomen,  and  that  farmers’  sons  and  labourers  are  often  infected  by  the  strange 

women 
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omen  whom  they  are  obliged  to  hire  in  the  hurry  of  harvest  work.  There  is  a woman 
here  present  now  with  twins  in  her  arms ; these  children  are  labouring  under  confluent 
mall-pox.  The  woman  states  that  they  caught  the  infection  in  a house  in  the  county 
Tipperary,  where  she  received  a night’s  lodging.  Since  then  she  has  travelled  about  the 
ountry  and  been  freely  lodged  each  night ; and  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  her  having  dis- 
seminated a most  malignant  disease,  against  which  the  poor  are  the  less  secured,  as  Dr.  Pur- 
don  states  they  seldom  or  never  ate  vaccinated. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Vaughan  has  found  it  necessary  to  take  precautions  against  unknown  beg- 
gars taking  up  their  residence  in  the  parish. 

“ If  a Woman  cannot  produce  a character,  or  have  not  her  husband  with  her,  he  generally 
succeeds  in  making  her  quit  the  parish. 

Mr.  Scanlan,  roman-catholic  clergyman  of  a neighbouring  parish,  says  " that  he  has  a 
townland  in  it,  where  every  house  lodges  a vagraut  each  night,  and  they  are  a most  profli- 
gate set  inhabiting  it,  and  never  go  to  their  duties.” 

3 Mr.  Martin  mentions  a young  female  carried  away  by  a beggarwoman,  and  by  her  hired 
out  as  a prostitute.  As  to  whether  beggars  are  the  means  of  spreading  discontent  by  fabri- 
cating stories,  they  certainly  are  apt  to  speak  ill  of  those  who  have  not  been  sufficiently 
charitable.  They  have  told  Edwards  that  another  farmer  did  not  behave  like  a Christian. 

Mr.  Duncan,  who  attends  the  petty  sessions,  says,  he  does  not  recollect  any  serious 
quarrel  being  fomented  by  them. 

Burke  says,  they  would  tell  any  lie  to  make  a penny. 

Ryan  declares,  “ I have  never  known  a confirmed  beggar  become  an  industrious  person.” 
This  opinion  was  held  by  most  of  the  witnesses.  “ Many  of  them,”  says  Duncan,  “ are 
able  to  work  and  do  not.” 

No  punishments  are  inflicted  on  vagrants,  except  where  a crime  has  been  committed. 
One  able-bodied  young  fellow  was  committed  lately  as  a vagrant,  but  was  dismissed  at  the 
ensuing  sessions.  Whatever  power  the  law  affords  is  never  resorted  to;  and  as  matters 
stand  at  present,  there  would  be  decided  disinclination  to  enforce  any  rigorous  measures. 
Everybody  thinks  the  beggars  have  a right  to  exercise  their  calling.  “ What  else  can  they 
do  ? they  cannot  starve.” 

Somers,  a weaver,  says,  “ I would  never  go  to  beg.  I am  sure  there’s  many  able  fellows 
o-oino'  idle  about  the  world.  Make  poorhouses,  and  put  them  in  by  constables.” 

° This  opinion  is  held  more  by  tradespeople  than  by  country  people.  Some  persons  who 
are  too  proud  to  beg  will  not  hesitate  to  steal,  so  that  petty  thefts  of  provisions  have  fre- 
quently taken  place  from  destitution,  and  have  been  punished. 

Mr.  Westrop’s  potatoes  were  stolen  some  time  ago  by  persons  who  were  in  great  want, 
but  would  not  beg  ; they  were  fined,  but  not  being  able  to  pay  were  committed  to  gaol. — 
(Mr.  Martin— Mr.  Duncan.) 

Among  all  the  different  beggars  who  were  asked,  would  they  go  into  a house  of  industry  ? 
there  was  a manifest  reluctance  to  enter,  and  all  have  assigned  very  characteristic  reasons. 

Pat  Doolan,  a poor  decripet  old  man,  whose  appearance  manifested  extreme  destitution, 
said,  “ that  his  time  here  was  but  short,  and  that  he  would  rather  die  among  the  neigh- 
bours.” 

When  pressed  for  a further  reason,  he  said,  “ he  feared  lie  would  never  get  mass.”  But 
there  will  be  a chaplain.  “ Still  I do  not  like  it.” 

The  Widow  Slattery  at  first  expressed  her  willingness  to  enter,  but  when  told  it  would  be 
necessary  to  separate  her  from  her  children,  she  answered,  “ she  would  rather  die  than  part 
with  them.” 


Vagrancy-. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Parish  Killaloe. 
Bar.  Tulla. 


Judy  Moynahan,  a sturdy  beggarwoman,  who  sometimes  works,  but  more  frequently  begs, 
and  who  is  much  better  off  than  those  just  mentioned,  says,  “ that  she  would  go  in  if  she 
saw  others  going.” 

John  Hare,  a travelling  beggar,  remarked,  " that  a poorhouse  would  be  much  more  con- 
venient for  his  equals  than  to  be  travelling  about  in  the  wet  and  cold.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Austin  Carrig,  one  of  the  late  enumerators  under  the  Commission  for  the  Public  Instruction. — 
Thomas  Curran,  dyer  and  pawnbroker. — James  Daly,  apothecary  and  innkeeper. — Lawrence 
Doherty,  labourer. — John  Donoghue,  a cottier,  holding  five  acres Doctor  Finocane,  dis- 

pensary surgeon. — John  Higgins,  labourer. — James  Keane,  farmer  of  12  acres. — Thomas 
ysaght,  labourer. — Austin  M‘Carthy.  a cottier  holding  two  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally,  p.  p- 
Patrick  M'Namara,  weaver. — Michael  Malone,  farmer  of  nine  acres,  and  tithe  collector. — 
Joiin  Malone,  a cottier  holding  four  acres. — John  Morissy,  weaver. — James  Mulqueny,  farmer 
of  five  acres. — John  O’Reilly,  publican  and  farmer. — Patrick  Quinn,  baker. — Widow  Roche, 
widow  of  a carpenter,  supporting  four  orphans. — Matthias  Thynne,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Arch- 
ean  Whitty,  protestant  rector,  and  justice  of  the  peace. — Mechanics,  labourers  and  others, 
osides  the  above,  were  examined  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners. 


Par.  Kilmanaheen. 
Bar.  Corcomroe. 


this  W°U^  very  difficult,  nay  almost  impossible,  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vagrants  in 
sho  P.ansh‘  greater  number  appear  there  on  Sundays,  and  go  round  to  the  different 
keen  6eP.ers  a^ter  mass,  who  relieve  them  according  to  their  means;  and  Thynne,  the  shop- 
^per,  observed,  that  he  counted  them  once  or  twice  on  these  occasions,  and  that  they  could 
4 m not 
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Vagrancy. 

Munstei 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  Kilmanaheen. 
Bar.  Corcornroe. 


not  have  amounted  to  less  than  70  or  80.  Mendicancy  has  greatly  increased  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  owing  to  several  causes ; want  of  employment,  for  instance  ; the  increased  non 
larity  of  the  bathing-places  on  the  Clare  coast;  the  cheapness  of  potatoes  in  that  district" 
from  the  facility  of  procuring  sea  manure;  and  the  complete  prostitution  of  the  manufacture 
of  frieze  and  linens  for  home  consumption  : all  these  circumstances  combined  have  caused 
a considerable  influx  of  beggars  into  that  and  the  other  neighbouring  parishes.  Mulqueanv 
a small  farmer,  said,  that  many  came  there  on  their  travels,  and  stopped  when  they  found 
the  country  cheap.  He  never  saw  so  many  in  his  life;  and  if  he  had  half  an  acre  of  pota- 
toes for  the  beggars,  he  could  not  give  a handful  to  each  person  that  called  upon  him.  Thi" 
poor  man  had  about  an  acre  of  potatoes  last  year;  and  he  gave  away  so  much,  that  he  was 
obliged  to  purchase  considerably  more  than  he  had  been  accustomed  to  do  this  year  on 
account  of  this  great  increase  of  vagrancy.  Morrissy,  the  weaver,  remarked,  that  all  the 
weavers  are  worse  off  than  the  beggars.  Many  of  his  friends,  who  used  to  inhabit  comfort- 
able little  houses,  in  or  about  Ennistymon,  paying  a rent  of  about  30s.  or  40s.  a year  have 
been  obliged  to  sell  them ; and  after  wandering  about  different  parts  of  Ireland  in  search  of 
employment,  they  have  returned  and  taken  up  their  abode  there  as  lodgers,  at  6d.  a week 
and  are  living  in  a most  wretched  state.  He  himself  could  not  earn  more  than  2 s.  a week' 
and  that  is  better  than  many  of  them.  If  he  had  work  constantly,  he  might  make  out  about 
8zf.  a day,  or  4 s.  a week.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed,  that  this  poor  man’s 
children  were  so  badly  clothed,  that  it  would  be  considered  indecent  for  them  to  appear  in 
school  in  that  state.  “ Consequently,”  as  Martha  Morrissy,  their  mother,  said,  “ they  are 
obliged  to  remain  at  home  in  idleness ; and  God  only  knows  what  will  become  of  them  when 
they  grow  up.”  Keane,  a small  fanner,  observed,  that  while  taxes  are  every  day  increasing 
and  the  produce  declining  awfully  in  price,  the  landlords  make  no  abatements,  and  reports 
are  circidated  that,  not  content  with  their  present  exorbitant  rents,  thev  intend  still  to 
increase  them  more ; and  thus  they  will  drive  them  all  to  beggary,  for  they  are  not  far  from 
it  now. 


Vagrancy  is  not  common  during  the  summer  months,  commencing  in  June  and  ending 
about  the  last  week  in  August.  This  is  produced  by  the  total  exhaustion  of  the  old  stock 
of  potatoes,  and  the  want  of  employment  at  that  particular  period,  when,  as  Hio-crjns  the 
labourer  observed,  a man  might  walk  through  the  whole  parish,  both  morning  and  ni'dit, 
asking  for  work,  and  would  consider  himself  most  lucky  if  he  succeeded  in  o-ettin^  himself 
hired  once  a week.  As  to  the  class  of  mendicants  who  are  relieved  in  the  neighbourhood  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  they  are  principally  strangers;  they  come  from  a great  distance, 
and  many  of  them  with  the  excuse  that  sea  bathing  had  been  recommended  to  them,  as  an 
infallible  cure  for  all  descriptions  of  pains  in  the  bones  (a  common  term  made  use  of  bv  the 
poor  people  to  express  weakness,  or  any  other  ailments  they  may  be  troubled  with).  They 
thus  take  Ennistymon  on  their  road  to  the  several  watering-places.  Others  again  (a  most 
numerous  class  at  that  period,)  are  supposed,  from  their  appearance  and  modesty,  as  well  as 
from  their  youth  and  decent  behaviour,  to  be  the  wives  and  children  of  labourers,  and  of 
persons  holding  an  acre  of  ground  or  so,  who,  from  absolute  necessity,  are  driven  to  beg  in 
a hard  summer.  With  regard  to  this  class  of  poor  persons,  Mulqueany  said,  “ I really 
cannot  help  crj’ing  sometimes,  when  I see  these  poor  girls  standing  at  the  door,  shaking  all 
over,  and  hanging  down  their  heads,  as  if  to  avoid  being  seen;  and  when  you  give  them 
anything,  they  seem  so  thankful  and  grateful,  that  I know  by  their  very  manner  they  are 
deserving  of  our  compassion.  These  poor  persons  are  far  too  sensitive  to  approach  any 
gentleman  s house,  where  they  would  probably  be  refused  relief  on  account  of  their  respect- 
able appearance,  or  to  visit  even  the  houses  of  large  farmers,  who  are  known  frequently  to 
be  in  the  habit  of  refusing  these  the  most  deserving  objects,  from  their  mixing  so  little  with 
a class  so  inferior  to  them  in  importance  ; and  therefore,  knowing  so  little  about  them,  their 
support  then  principally  falls  upon  us  cottiers.”  With  regard  to  the  proportion  of  those  who 
go  about  in  families,  or  to  travel  singly,  it  was  observed  that,  except  in  the  summer  sea- 
son,  when  they  roam  about  in  groups,  those  who  are  known,  and  who  may  be  considered  as 
r6.Sl  k?*  beggars,  stroll  from  house  to  house  singly,  supplicating  charity.  The  women  greatly 
exceed  the  men  in  number;  and  this  preponderance  is  attributed  by  all  the  witnesses  to 
a reeling  which  is  known  to  exist  among  the  men,  that,  generally  speaking,  they  would 
rather  perish  from  want  than  beg  ; whereas  the  women  are  less  reluctant,  and  do  not  regard 
begging  in  the  same  degraded  light  in  which  it  is  generally  looked  upon  by  the  men ; besides, 
as  Lysaght,  the  labourer,  observed,  it  is  not  considered  advantageous  to  a strong  able- 
<*'"%  man  §°  for  they  would  not  collect  enough  for  a large  family ; but  the  woman 
w ill  always  get  enough  with  her  children  during  the  day  to  feed  her,  at  the  different  houses 
she  goes  to ; and  she  will  often  have  a little  something  at  the  end  of  the  day  for  her  supper. 

1 he  greater  number  of  the  resident  beggars  are  supposed  to  be  too  infirm  to  be  able  to  work ; 
but  the  strangers  in  summer  are  generally  well  enough  able,  if  they  could  only  get  it.  Per- 
sons have  never  been  observed  begging  there  on  Sundays,  who  earned  the  means  of  subsist- 
ence durino-  the  week  by  labour;  and  Archdeacon  Whitty  remarked,  that  he  met  very  few 
egging  who  were  able  to  work;  and  he  has  very  rarely  encountered  an  able-bodied  man 
begging  in  the  parish  at  all ; he  seldom,  in  fact,  saw  an  individual  seeking  for  public  relief 
who  was  not  an  object  of  charity,  except  in  the  months  of  July  or  August.  The  wives  and 
children  of  employed  labourers  and  cottiers  are  not  found  begging  there-  Though  it  is  not 
customary  for  the  cottier  tenants,  after  planting  their  potatoes,  to  go  wandering  about  the 
country,  nor  is  that  habit  regularly  pursued  there  as  in  some  parts  of  the  province  of  Con- 
naught, yet  it  was  admitted  by  all  the  witnesses  to  be  getting  more  frequent  and  common. 

1 wo  small  cottier  families  went  away  that  year,  the  potato  crop  having  been  a failure  in  that 
district.  One  family  consisted  of  six  children,  besides  the  man  and  his  wife  ; and  they  held 

about 
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1 nut  half  an  acre  of  ground.  According  to  the  testimony  of  several  labourers  and  trades- 
3 the  cottier  tenants  and  tradesmen  are  far  more  reluctant  to  beg  than  the  labourers;  and 
'Twas  well  known  that  many  of  the  labourers  in  the  town  were  much  worse  off  than  several 
those  who  are  now  begging  belonging  to  the  labouring  classes.  M'Namara,  for  instance, 
ho  had  been  used  to  superior  comforts,  and  was  an  intelligent  man,  could  read  and  write 
"ell'  was  ready,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  to  work  like  ahorse,  as  a labourer,  at  8 d.  a day, 
Then  he  had  no  employment  as  a weaver.  He  is  not  able  to  make  by  his  trade,  with  the 
Neatest  exertion,  4 a day  throughout  the  year.  He  has  a family  of  six  children,  besides 
his  wife  and  an  aged  parent,  whom  he  supports  as  well  as  he  can,  and  that  is  badly  enough; 
and  his  old  father  says  he  must  go  begging  soon,  as  he  cannot  get  enough  to  eat  to  keep  body 
and  soul  together.  This  has  been  the  wretched  condition  of  M'Namara’s  family  for  the  last 
three  years;  and  the  labourers  and  cottiers  expressed  themselves  decidedly  of  opinion,  that 
had  they  to  bear  such  hardships  for  so  long  a period,  they  would  rather  beg  in  their  own 
parish  even  than  endure  such  privations  for  such  a length  of  time.  According  to  Mr.  Nolan, 
there  must  be  a great  many  broken  down  tradesmen  amongst  the  great  crowds  of  beggars 
who  pass  througli  Ennistymon;  but  Tkynne,  the  shopkeeper,  said  he  did  not  think  so.  He 
frequently  discovered  impositions  ; and  a great  many  say  they  are  tradesmen,  because  they 
think  therebv  to  excite  greater  compassion.  There  were  no  servants  either  disabled  or  out 
of  employment  begging  there.  Carrig  remarked,  that  if  there  was  one  class  more  able  than 
another  to  economise,  it  is  the  farm  servants  while  they  are  young,  and  provided  they  are 
prudent.  The  gentlemen’s  servants  too  have  great  opportunities  of  laying  by;  and  he  knew 
four  of  them  in  that  parish  who  regularly  sent  their  money  to  the  savings’  bank  at  Ennis. 
There  are  a great  many  cottier  tenants  begging  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  come  from  the 
county  of  Galway  during  the  summer  season;  but  there  were  no  instances  of  persons  holding 
even  the  smallest  portions  of  land  leaving  that  part  of  the  country  to  go  beg  in  others,  which 
had  come  under  the  notice  of  any  of  the  witnesses. 

Upon  the  subject  of  "the  old  men  resigning  their  property  to  their  children  and  going  to 
be<r,  it  was  observed  that  they  might,  and  frequently  do,  give  it  up  so  when  they  get  old, 
reserving  for  themselves  a small  portion  of  land,  just  enough  to  produce  food  for  their  own 
consumption,  and  to  enable  them,  by  selling  a little,  to  procure  tobacco,  which  is  considered 
quite  indispensable  in  this  country,  both  to  old  and  young ; but  then,  when  a very  hard 
season  comes  on,  and  the  family  can  scarcely  support  themselves,  the  old  person  will  go  out; 
and  there  has  never  been  an  instance  known  of  an  individual  becoming  a mendicant  under 
such  circumstances  returning  to  fix  himself  again  with  his  family.  “ Shame  wears  away,” 
as  Dogherty  remarked;  “ and  every  body  knows  that  an  old  man  or  woman  will  have  more 
comforts  by  going  among  Christians,  than  if  they  stopped  with  their  own.” 

Many  labourers  leave  that  part  of  the  country  for  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Kilkenny, 
to  mow  the  hay,  dig  potatoes  and  reap  the  harvest.  These  are  called  “ spalpeens,”  and  are 
induced  to  leave  home  on  account  of  the  higher  rate  of  wages  that  they  get  there.  Lysaght, 
a labourer,  said,  “ It  seldom  amounts  to  a penny  a day  more  than  they  would  get  in  the 
county  of  Clare;  but  one  halfpenny,  in  addition  to  what  we  usually  receive,  would  take  us 
far  away  from  home,  even  to  where  we  subject  ourselves  to  hard  treatment ; for  we  are  worse 
treated  in  those  times  by  the  farmers  than  the  slaves  in  the  Indies.  A few  dry  potatoes, 
three  times  in  the  day  only  to  eat,  which  we  must  swallow  as  hard  as  we  can  ; plenty  of 
rough  words,  and  a little  straw,  which  is  chucked  into  an  outhouse  or  shed,  just  as  you  would 
treat  a pig,  serves  us  for  a bed ; and  in  this  way  we  must  make  ourselves  as  happy  as  we 
can  for  three  long,  long  months.”  Higgins  also  said  upon  this  point,  “ About  two  years  ago 
three  men  went  from  this  parish  to  England,  and  they  brought  back  good  news ; there  was 
work  there,  and  they  were  well  pleased  ; they  each  brought  back  about  3 L,  and  a second- 
hand suit  of  clothes,  which  they  purchased  there.  I dare  say  more  will  go  over  next  year, 
when  the  fright  about  the  cholera  in  England  has  passed  away,  and  when  the  other  labour- 
ers hear  that  those  men  were  so  fortunate.”  None  of  the  labourers  who  go  to  the  low  coun- 
tries ever  beg. 

The  mendicants  who  visit  this  district  are  chiefly  from  the  counties  ot  Tipperary  and 
Limerick;  and  Malone,  a cottier,  observed,  that  he  knew  well,  from  what  he  heard  them 
^ that  they  were  from  the  neighbourhood  of  small  towns,  of  which  there  were  many  in 
those  counties.  When  he  asks  them  where  they  are  come  from,  they  generally  reply  they 
are  from  near  Thurles  or  Limerick,  or  some  other  town  of  the  kind.  Archdeacon  Whitty 
said,  “ The  reason  why  I think  so  many  come  from  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick 
Js  easily  given.  Our  labourers  go  to  the  counties  to  work  during  the  harvest  season,  and  of 
course  they  communicate  the  localities  of  the  county  of  Clare ; and  as  a great  many  gentle- 
men come  to  the  sea-bathing  places  on  this  coast  from  that  part  of  Ireland,  the  beggars 
ollow  them  in  the  hopes  of  reaping  a rich  harvest,  in  which  I believe,  from  all  accounts, 
they  are  tolerably  successful.”  . 

It  was  thought  by  all  present  that  no  persons  beg  from  choice ; necessity  is  the  great 
cause ; and  invariably,  when  the  feeling  of  pride  and  independence  is  once  lost,  habit,  and 
e profits  arising  from  mendicancy,  induce  individuals  to  continue  that  mode  of  life  m pre- 
erence  to  steady  work  and  industrious  means  of  earning  a livelihood.  This  remark,  now- 
fer>  does  not  apply  to  the  labourers’  wives,  who  are  sometimes  compelled,  in  unusual 
sons  of  distress,  to  crave  alms  for  six  weeks  or  two  months  or  so.  They  will  always, 
•however,  stay  at  home  while  they  can  get  on  at  all;  and  besides,  their  husbands  will  not 
ow  them  to  go  out  while  they  can  procure  work  themselves.— {Keane.)  - Daly,  the 
innkeeper,  said,  “ It  is  to  the  high  rents  and  the  taxes  that  they  attribute  being  driven  out 
°cg;  and  very  often  they  tell  us  that  they  were  in  opulence  and  comfort  at  one  time.  We 
ound  to  believe  them,  as  they  are  generally  civil  and  inoffending,  and  because  they 
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Vagrancy.  address  us  decently.”  All  present  agreed  in  saying  that  some  persons  of  course  adopt  this 

line  of  life,  owing  to  the  facilities  afforded  by  it;  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  unanimous  feel- 

Munster,  ing  that  a system  of  workhouses  would  considerably  diminish  the  number  of  mendicants- 
County  Clare.  ancj  one  or  tw0  intelligent  witnesses  mentioned  the  effects  of  the  mendicity  at  Ennis  in  proof 

_ . . , of  this  assertion.  The  beggars  there  had  diminished  in  number;  and  as  Mara  observed,  the 

P?F?Johra\on,  Esq/  deserving  were  relieved,  and  the  undeserving  would  not  accept  relief,  as  they  did  not  like  to 
E.  B.  Moiloy,  Esq.  be  deprived  of  their  liberty. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  meal  and  potatoes  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  be  likely  to 

Par.  Kilmanaheen.  couect  jn  a day,  it  was  agreed  that,  at  the  time  of  potato  digging,  they  will  often  have  four 
Bar.  Corcomroe.  or  five  stone  weight,  at  16  pounds  each ; but  at  that  time  they  are  plenty  and  cheap. 

, ■ In  summer  they  would  do  well  if  they  could  bring  in  a stone ; a middle  aged  man  without 

children,  according  to  Donoghue  and  others,  can  collect  much  more  than  he  requires  him- 
self; but  a man  and  a woman  with  children  will  not  have  much  to  spare,  as  they  require 
more  than  their  own  consumption,  according  to  their  numbers.  “ In  this  town,”  said  Thynne, 
“ it  is  the  single  men  and  women  who  regularly  sell  their  potatoes  after  coming  home  to  the 
poor  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  nobody  has  ever  seen  a beggar  with  a family  disposing  of 
what  they  have  been  enabled  to  collect.  It  is  therefore  quite  clear  that  the  least  deserving 
objects  are  best  off:  the  single  persons  eat  as  much  as  they  require,  and  smoke  a great  deaf, 
whereas  a large  family,  who  are  in  the  greatest  want,  barely  get  more  than  is  absolutely 
necessary  for  the  day’s  use.”  There  is  only  one  car  or  public  conveyance  through  the  town, 
and  the  beggars  occasionally  get  a few  halfpence  from  the  passengers.  Collections  are  also 
frequently  made  at  the  roman-catholic  chapel  for  poor  householders ; the  regular  beggars 
are  aware  of  this,  and  therefore  do  not  attend  in  numbers  at  the  chapel  doors  to  seek  for 
alms. 

In  answer  to  the  question  whether  the  quantity  of  relief  given  at  a farmer’s  door  would  be 
increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  the  family  applying,  John  Malone,  a cottier,  re- 
marked, “ that  when  you  see  a woman  with  a large  family,  you  must  give  a little  increase, 
but  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  the  numbers,  when  they  exceed  three  or  four.  It  is  the 
most  common  thing  in  the  world  for  families  to  divide  in  summer,  one  part  taking  one  side 
of  the  country,  while  the  remainder  go  on  another  way ; and  lie  has  often  remarked  to  his 
neighbours  in  the  country,  that  he  had  seen  a family  thus  divided,  unite  themselves  going 
into  Ennistymon.”  He  also  at  several  times  has  seen  them  so  large,  that  they  would  bare 
dividing  it  into  three  parts.  With  regard  to  whether  an  able-bodied  man  or  an  infirm  person 
would  get  more  in  the  day,  Mahony  said,  “ When  you  see  a man  that  is  able  to  walk  well, 
you  say  to  yourself,  ‘ that  fellow  is  able  to  travel,  and  if  I refuse  him,  he  will  get  it  somewhere 
else ; ’ but  when  a woman  with  children  presents  herself,  she  will  always  get  more  than  an 
infirm  person  ; and  we  give  because  we  know  she  cannot  travel  quick,  or  go  to  many  houses 
in  the  day.”  It  is  a small  portion,  however,  will  do  for  an  old  man.  It  is  generally  believed 
that,  though  an  able-bodied  person  without  children  will  collect  less  on  the  whole  than  a 
person  with  them,  yet  at  the  end  of  the  day  they  will  have  far  more  to  sell,  inasmuch  as  the 
man  or  woman  will  require  almost  all  they  can  collect,  if  the  family  be  all  at  large,  for  their 
own  consumption.  It  was  remarkable  there,  as  well  as  in  every  district  the  Assistant  Com- 
missioners visited,  that  families  seldom,  if  ever,  have  been  observed  selling  their  potatoes, 
whereas  few  of  the  single  beggars  refrain  from  doing  so. 

Those  single  persons  who  are  thus  in  the  habit  of  disposing  of  their  surplus  collections, 
lay  out  their  profits  in  buying  quantities  of  tobacco ; those  with  families,  therefore,  are  accus- 
tomed to  lay  up  the  profits  of  their  surplus,  fearing  that  they  might  not  have  enough  at  ano- 
ther time,  when  the  weather  might  prevent  them  from  going  out  as  usual.  Thynne  said  upon 
this  subject,  " I know  five  or  six  resident  beggars,  who  regularly  sell  their  surplus  potatoes 
at  the  crane  in  Ennistymon,  besides  an  indefinite  number  of  strangers.  I have  observed 
some  of  these  poor  creatures  buying  cheap  quilts  at  2 s.  6 d.  each,  or  other  decent  matters  of 
the  kind.”  They  do  not  often  buy  tea,  and  rarely  if  ever  spirits.  As  to  the  point  about 
their  profits  being  affected  by  their  being  well  or  badly  dressed,  M'Carthy,  the  cottier, 
observed,  that  " if  a well  dressed  resident  beggar,  who  was  well  known,  applied  for  relief, 
he  would  be  welcome,  and  get  as  much  as  he  wanted;  or  if  a sickly  stranger  came, 
he  would  receive  enough  too;  and  though  a great  many  persons  might  be  suspicious  when 
a well  dressed  stranger  applied  to  them,  yet  one  would  be  apt  to  say,  ‘ he  must  be  poor  in- 
deed to  induce  him  to  beg.”’  As  to  saving  any  provisions  in  summer,  or  at  any  other  time, 
it  was  generally  agreed  that  those  who  have  families  never  have  more  than  48  hours  provi- 
sions at  any  time.  It  is  not  thought  that  they  ever  save  for  the  winter,  inasmuch  as  pro- 
visions are  more  plentiful  and  cheaper  than  in  summer. 

The  beggars  very  seldom  say  anything  when  they  apply  for  charity.  The  real  objects 
just  stand  at  the  door  of  the  cabin,  and  the  woman  always  knows  what  they  come  for,  an 
what  they  want,  and  she  gives  them  alms  accordingly.  Mulqueany  said,  that  the  on  y 
remark  he  hears  them  make  is,  that  they  have  not  broken  their  fast  for  24  hours.  UP°“ 
inquiry  whether  rags  or  dirt  and  misery  were  not  often  fostered  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
pity,  more  than  one  of  the  persons  present  indignantly  replied,  that  the  greatest  number 
the  beggars  could  not  help  dressing  themselves  in  rags,  and  that  those  very  rags  were  all 
many  of  them  had  to  sleep  in  at  night.  Archdeacon  Whitty  also  observed,  that  be  is  q“ 
sure  that  80  out  of  100  of  the  child  ren  who  apply  at  his  house  for  charity,  have  not  even  >, 
semblance  of  a pair  of  trousers,  and  it  was  only  the  day  before  that  a boy,  who  was  s ^ 
naked,  appeared  shivering  in  the  cold,  asking  for  relief.  Lysaght  also  said,  that  an  Iris  ^ 
was  far  too  proud  to  go  about  in  rags,  if  he  could  afford  to  do  otherwise.  It  was  state  ^ ^ 
it  was  only  the  “ boccoughs”  who  had  recourse  to  such  practices  as  encouraging  sore-_^ 
their  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  greater  sympathy.  There  was  a man  there  som 
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tr  who  used  to  tie  up  his  arm  to  make  it  look  shrivelled,  and  in  the  evening  he  oiled  it  to  Vagrancy. 

tfve  it  its  natural  appearance  and  elasticity.  ....  

® yaoTants  were  not  considered  in  that  quarter  to  be  dissolute  in  their  habits.  It  was  the  Munster, 

tom  however,  for  the  “ boccoughs”  to  meet  in  the  evenings  and  drink,  but  not  for  the  County  Clare, 
regular  beggars.  ’ The  ordinary  mendicants  were  never  known  to  be  concerned  in  any  out-  Etamin  — tak(,n  b 
races  upon  person  or  property  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  and  such  a thing  never  was  P.r.  joh^on.  Esq. 
heard  of  there  as  a confirmed  vagrant  emigrating  to  America;  and  so  far  from  their  going  E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 
■fmm  that  auarter  to  England,  that  many  come  from  places  nearer  England  than  that  place.  — 

When  the4  witnesses  were  asked  as  to  the  different  degree  of  kindness  exercised  by  the  Par-  KUmanaheen . 
. ars  towards  their  children,  and  by  the  lower  orders  in  general,  some  one  observed  that  Bar.  Corcomroe. 

thev  were  just  as  fond  as  the  King  was  of  his  children,  and  that  the  mother  will  often  take 

the  bit  from  her  own  mouth  to  give  it  to  her  child.  Archdeacon  Whitty  said  that  beggars 
do  share  tbeir  earnings  with  one  another;  and  it  was  no  later  than  last  Sunday  that  he  saw 
a poor  women  give  a nalfpenny  out  of  2d.  she  had  collected  to  another  mendicant,  and  he 
was  sure  that  il'  they  were  able  to  spare  it  more  frequently,  they  would  often  be  found  wil- 
lingly sharing  it  with  one  another.  Their  kindness  and  attention,  in  fact,  to  each  other  is 
unbounded,  and  scarcely  can  be  mentioned.  As  to  hoarding  their  earnings,  the  beggars  in 
that  district  scarcely  ever  leave  enough  to  bury  them,  and  the  consequence  is  thar.  halfpenny 

subscriptions  have  frequently  to  be  made  to  cover  their  funeral  expenses.— (Keane). This 

clearly  proves  that  they  are  not  able  to  hoard  in  that  quarter  of  the  country.  It  is  to  pay  for  the 
wake,  and  the.  mass  for  their  souls,  that  the  old  beggars  are  in  the  habit  of  scraping  a little 
tooether,  and  this  they  will  do  if  possible  under  any  circumstances.  It  has  not  been  known 
that  the* children  with  mendicants  have  been  either  hired  or  borrowed,  and  it  is  not  eveu 
suspected,  because  the  poor  in  general  have  families  large  enough. 

The  families  of  mendicants,  beyond  all  doubt,  exceed  five  in  number  on  an  average.  It 
rarely  happens  that  a beggar  gets  married  whilst  leading  a vagrant  life;  they  are  more  fre- 
quently reduced  after  marriage.  Archdeacon  Whitty  said,  that  for  15  years  he  did  not 
recollect  a beggar’s  marriage.  There  certainly  are  10  vagrants  in  that  parish  who  have 
bastard  children.  They  could  not  speak  for  the  strangers,  but  they  suspect  that  many  of 
the  youno-  women  who  are  going  about  there  with  children  have  had  no  husbands.  No 
mendicants  have  recently  died  in  that  neighbourhood,  except  from  ordinary  causes ; and 
Dr.  Finucane  said  that  they  are  in  general  a very  healthy  class  of  people,  in  consequence  of 
the  constant  and  regular  exercise  they  take.  . 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  condition  of  the  beggar  is  far  preferable  to  that  ot  the 
regular  labourer,  and  yet  it  seems  strange  that  so  few  young  able-bodied  labourers  attempt  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  a vagrant  mode  of  life.  Shame,  and  the  feeling  of 
bein"  outcasts  from  their  homes  and  families,  can  be  the  only  barrier  against  so  tempting  a 
chancre.  In  all  the  visits  of  the  Assistant  Commissioners  to  the  abodes  of  the  village  beg- 
gars/they invariably  observed  that  they  are  better  supplied  with  pigs  than  their  more  unfor- 
tunate neighbours ; and  several  instances  came  under  their  observation  of  vvomen  with  two 
or  three  pigs  going  out  to  seek  relief  from  the  public.  The  dunghills  also  in  front  ot  their 
cabins  were  invariably  larger,  and  better  stocked  with  manure,  than  those  of  the  generality 
of  poor  labourers;  for,  as  Lysaght  remarked,  when  the  labourer  is  depending  upon  five  or 
six  months’  hire,  the  beggar  can  stick  to  his  trade  every  day,  bad  and  good. 

Thynne  observed,  aslo  the  extent  of  knowledge  they  have  of  each  applicant,  that  they 
know  nothing  indeed  about  them  in  general ; they  suppose  they  are  objects,  and  m want, 
and  they  -rive  for  the  honour  of  God,  'and  for  the  good  of  their  souls.  ’ Although  the  wit- 
nesses could  not  be  got  at  first  to  acknowledge  the  mischief  arising  to  society  from  the  pre- 
sent system  of  mendicancy,  they  succeeded  at  length,  with  the  assistance  ot  the  more 
Teasomng  individuals  who  attended  the  examinations,  in  extracting  from  their  opinions, 
proving  clearly  that  the  present  system  of  relief  has,  and  must  have  a tendency  to  increase 
pauperism.  AH  present  agreed  that  a mendicant  will  never  forsake  a strolling  me ; and 
according  to  Dogherty,  he  will  never  give  it  up;  his  spirit  is  broken,  he  finds  it  an  easier 
life  than  that  of  the  labourer,  and  he  is  well  inclined  to  remain  in  his  degraded  situation. 

They  have  always  been  found  too  to  have  every  objection  to  work.  And  Daly  said,  f nave 
often  given  employment  to  boys  who  were  begging,  saving  turf,  &c.,  but  1 always  found 
them  go  off  after  getting  their  bellies  full." 

No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  character  of  the  beggar  before  alms  are  given; 
and  Malone  said,  “ If  you  made  any  remark  upon  a man  whose  bag  was  full,  he  would  say 
< he  had  a family  at  home/  or  he  would  tell  you  any  lie  that  would  come  into  his  head. 

A night’s  lodging  is  invariably  given  to  the  beggars  by  the  poor  labourers,  or  the  very 
small  farmers,  and  it  was  ascertained  that  few  farmers  holding  more  than  nine  or  ten-acre 
farms  would  offer  a night’s  lodging,  unless  under  very  particular  circumstances.  1 he  better 
description  consider  that  they  have  performed  their  parts  of  the  duty,  by  giving  the  mendi- 
cants the  straw,  which  is  then  taken  to  the  poor  man’s  house.  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  tne 
man  who  can  least  afford  to  be  sick,  or  to  have  his  little  things  carried  away,  is  e very 
person  who,  from  his  charitable  feelings,  runs  the  greatest  risk  in  catching  anv  con  agious 
diseases  which  may  be  prevalent,  or  of  being  robbed  of  his  shirt,  trousers  or  shoes,  articles 
-of  the  greatest  value  to  labourers,  and  which  they  have  frequently  lost  by  thus  harbouring 

mendicants.  , . , . , 

The  greater  number  of  beggars  do  certainly  wear  tbe  cast-off  clothes  of  the  farmers,  who 
are  much  in  tbe  habit  of  giving  them  to  the  poor  people  when  they  are  almost  worn  to  rags ; 

“ and  bad  enough  they  are  then,”  said  Malone,  “ for  we  are  too  poor  to  give  them  away 
until  they  almost  fall  off  of  us.”  In  summer  seasons  the  farmers  give  sour  milk  extensively, 
and  many  of  the  poorest  of  them,  when  potatoes  are  too  scarce  to  give  away,  offer  a drmic 
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of  milk  instead.  There  is  little  meal  made  in  that  district,  and  none  given  away.  The 
relief  afforded  to  the  beggars  is  principally  in  potatoes,  and  the  farmers  prefer  giving  provisions 
to  money,  because  the  former  is  always  close  at  hand,  whilst  the  other  is  scarcely  seen  from 
year  to  "year,  except  when  they  are  making  the  rents  up.  The  beggars  themselves  would 
invariably  prefer  money  to  provisions,  as  they  would  then  be  able  to  purchase  a variety  of 
different  articles  besides  food.  Tobacco,  which  is  so  generally  used  amongst  them,  cannot 
be  had  except  with  money.  Several  instances  were  known  there  of  beggars  refusing  pota- 
toes when  offered  them,  owing  to  the  low  prices  which  they  would  sell  for  when  exposed  to 
the  scales ; but  Keane  remarked,  that  this  has  only  happened  when  potatoes  were  very 
plentiful. 

There  is  no  limitation  whatsoever  to  the  quantity  given  away,  but  none  have  a better  chance 
than  those  who  come  first;  and  Daly  said  they  all  know  this  well,  for  he  has  seen  them 
jostling  one  another  when  coming  along  the  road  towards  his  house.  With  regard  to  the 
quantity  likely  to  be  given,  it  was  observed  that  the  women,  who  are  generally  the  dispen- 
sers of  charity,  never  look  to  what  they  give,  they  would  consider  it  sinful  to  do  so. 
Mr.  Daly  said  upon  this  point,  “ At  the  time  of  picking  the  potatoes,  I have  often  told  the 
beggars  to  help  themselves  to  what  they  required,  and  I have  always  observed  that  they  took 
about  the  same  quantity  which  my  wife  would  have  given  them;  they  know  very  well  the 
quantity  usually  given  to  each  person,  and  they  help  themselves  accordingly.”  As  to  the 
fact  of  any  persons  being  supported  as  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  gentry,  none  of  the 
witnesses  present  (at  the  moment  they  were  very  numerous)  knew  of  a single  instance  where 
a poor  family  was  supported  by  a rich  person  in  that  parish.  Upon  inquiry  into  the  fact, 
whether  any  person  would  give  away  as  much  food  as  would  be  equal  in  value  to  the  main- 
tenance of  an  individual  workman  or  labourer,  none  of  the  fanners  present  thought  that 
they  did  give  away  so  much,  and  the  shopkeepers,  after  some  consideration,  entertained  the 
same  opinion ; but  they  all  agreed  that  Mr.  Thynne,  a most  benevolent  tradesman  in  the 
town,  gave  away  as  much  in  charity  as  would  keep  three  or  four  additional  shopmen.  No 
such  practice  exists  of  the  shopkeepers  giving  regular  weekly  allowances  to  resident  beggars, 
for  every  day  is  helping  day  at  Ennistymon.  It  is  not  customary  either  for  small  farmers 
to  plant  portions  of  ground  and  to  give  the  produce  to  the  poor. 

No  persons  present  found  any  difficulty  in  answering  the  question,  on  whom  the  burthen 
of  supporting  the  poor  chiefly  fell;  both  high  and  low,  all  agreed  that  it  rested  chiefly  on  the 
poorest  classes,  those  in  fact  who  were  least  able  to  bear  it ; for  not  only  do  the  poor  support 
the  beggars  while  they  are  alive,  but  the  burthen  of  burying  them  when  they  die  devolves 
upon  that  class  also. 

As  to  the  inconvenience  of  beggars  to  the  different  orders  of  society,  it  was  observed  that 
the  shopkeepers  are  certainly  in  some  degree  annoyed  by  their  frequent  visits  to  their  shops 
and  houses ; yet  at  the  same  time  they  agreed  that  it  has  seldom  happened  that  an  illnatured 
or  abusive  word  has  been  applied  to  them.  The  richer  classes  in  that  district  are  few  in 
number,  and  these  persons,  as  usual,  take  the  precautionary  means  to  avoid  the  annoyance 
of  visits  from  wandering  mendicants.  As  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  different  classes 
give  charity,  it  was  agreed  on  all  hands  that  the  industrious  give  all,  and  that  the  rich  man’s 
donations  in  that  part  of  the  country  would  not  keep  five  beggars  from  starving.  The  labourr 
ing  men  never  refuse,  if  they  have  anything  in  the  house  to  give  away;  and  Carrig  observed, 
“ I have  frequently  to  collect  at  the  chapel  for  desolate  and  sick  people,  and  l often  see  the 
labouring  man  give  a halfpenny  while  I cannot  get  one  farthing  from  some  of  the  rich 
farmers  who  attend  mass  on  Sundays.”  The  day  labourers  cannot  often  give  away  many 
potatoes  to  the  beggar,  for  he  is  worse  off  himself,  but  he  lets  him  have  a night’s  lodging 
for  the  honour  of  God,  and  often  fire  to  boil  his  potatoes. 

As  was  mentioned  before,  the  fact  of  several  beggars  selling  their  surplus  potatoes  proves 
that  many  of  them  get  much  more  than  they  require.  This  uncertainty  of  ascertaining  how 
much  each  beggar  has  received  does  not  exactly  lead  to  improvidence,  it  was  conceived,  but 
rather  to  a misappropriation  of  charity. 

It  was  found  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  was  given  away  by  a farmer  holding 
about  10  acres  of  land,  for  there  was  the  greatest  reluctance  to  answer  the  question  ; and  as 
Malone  observed,  “ It  is  God  only  who  knows  what  we  give  away,  and  it  is  not  mens 
business.”  They  could  ascertain  no  instance  of  a person  having  given  away  so  much  as  to 
be  afterwards  left  destitute  himself,  by  failure  of  crops  or  other  emergency.  The  same  differ- 
ence of  opinion  was  found  there  as  elsewhere  about  the  preference  of  giving  a yearly  sum  to 
remaining  open  to  the  constant  annoyance  of  beggars ; for  while  the  shopkeepers  on  one 
side,  headed  by  the  benevolent  Mr.  Thynne,  warmly  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of  a 
provision  for  the  poor,  as  being  the  means  of  more  fairly  distributing  the  burthen  at  present 
so  unequally  proportioned,  the  farmers  on  the  other  side,  excepting  one  or  two  of  the  most 
intelligent  of  them,  dreaded  the  imposition  of  any  fresh  tax,  conceiving  themselves  already 
assessed  far  beyond  their  means. 

It  was  agreed  that  charity  was  generally  given  from  the  fear  that  the  party  applying .was 
suffering  from  great  want ; custom  and  religious  feeling  were  another  motive ; but  according 
to  Malone,  the  delight  experienced  by  women  in  listening  to  the  prayers  of  mendicants  has 
the  most  powerful  influence  in  urging  people  often  to  give  beyond  their  means.  It  was  we 
known  in  that  part  of  the  country,  that  the  beggar  who  would  say  the  longest  and  bes 
composed  prayers  would  inevitably  meet  with  the  greatest  success  in  collecting  alms.  ® 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  assured  by  the  roman-catholic  clergyman  and  many  0 
people  themselves,  that  if  any  provision  was  extended  to  the  poor,  the  benevolent  wou  no 
longer  feel  themselves  obliged  to  relieve  travelling  mendicants ; and  as  Donoghue  observ  > 
“ We  would  tell  them  we  paid  for  their  support,  and  they  must  go  look  for  it  to  the  0 1 ^ 
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who  were  managing  the  business.”  Violence  is  never  resorted  to  in  that  rural  district  to 
extort  alms,  and  the  mendicants  are,  generally  speaking,  quiet  and  civil.  O’Reilly  said  the 
*•  boccouo-hs”  will  talk  and  scream,  and  make  you  give  them  something,  and  if  you  refuse 
they  will 'often  spit  at  you.  Very  few  people  now  care  about  the  beggar’s  curse.  A woman 
with  child  would  certainly  never  refuse  relief,  let  the  person  be  ever  so  unworthy  of  it;  and 
Mulqueany  said,  “ I know  my  wife  always  gives  when  she  is  big  with  child,  and  she  says 
she  must  do  it,  or  she  would  have  a miscarriage.” 

Diseases  have  frequently  been  spread  through  the  country  from  the  system  of  giving 
night’s  lodgings  to  beggars,  and  fewer  have  been  observed  invariably  in  that  district  to  break 
out  in  the  poor  man’s  house.  Amongst  many  recent  instances  of  the  bad  effects  resulting 
from  this  custom,  the  following  was  mentioned  to  the  Assistant  Commissioners : " A few 
days  before  that,  James  O’Brien  took  in  a beggar  woman,  not  knowing  at  the  time  that 
she  was  infected  with  fever ; he  soon  discovered  it,  however,  for  in  36  hours  he  was  taken  ill 
of  it  himself,  and  after  a short  illness  died.  His  poor  children  took  it  one  by  one,  and  they 
were  then  lying  at  home  with  very  little  chance  of  recovery.  The  doctor  is  kind  and  atten- 
tive to  them,  and  the  parish  priest,  who  is  a good  man,  goes  to  them  every  day.  A collec- 
tion was  made  for  the  wife  and  children  at  the  chapel  the  Sunday  before,  and  if  the  family 
do  recover  they  must  live  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours  for  a long  time,  as  they  have 
nothin <>■  left  in  the  wide  world  to  support  them.”  It  had  not  been  observed  there,  that  the 
moral  habits  of  the  lower  orders  were  injured  by  their  association  with  beggars;  for  though 
thev  might  amuse  the  poor  people  by  their  different  stories  and  tales,  yet  no  mischievous 
effects  can  be  said  to  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  their  fabricating  any  of  them. 

There  was  no  instance  known  in  that  part  of  the  country  of  a vagrant  returning  to  habits 
of  industry  after  having  once  adopted  that  mode  of  life;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Nally  ob- 
served, what  inducement  could  he  possibly  have,  while  the  condition  of  the  generality  of 
labourers  was  so  wretched  and  bad,  and  so  much  inferior  to  that  of  most  mendicants  ? Arch- 
deacon Whittv  also  remarked,  that  he  knew  from  experience  it  was  unnatural  to  suppose  a 
person  would ’give  up  a good  thing  for  a bad  one.  The  beggars  get  as  much  as  they  require 
without  work ; while  the  labourer,  let  him  be  ever  so  willing  to  work,  is  likely  to  be  without 
a sufficient  quantity  of  food  during  part  of  the  year.  The  “ boccoughs”  so  invariably 
become  a separate,  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  a very  degraded  and  immoral  class  of 
mendicants,  . 

It  seemed  to  be  a very  general  feeling  among  all  the  better  classes,  that  in  addition  to  some 
relief  for  the  impotent  poor,  a vagrant  law  would  be  necessary  to  repress  mendicancy ; and 
Archdeacon  Whitty  observed,  that  if  work  were  provided  for  all  the  able-bodied  men  who 
were  then  wandering  about  the  world,  he  individually  could  see  no  earthly  difficulty  in 
strictly  enforcing  laws  to  repress  vagrancy. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  whatsoever  in  that  district.  Among 
the  number  of  persons  who  were  asked  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners  whether  they  would 
be  willing  to  go  into  a house  of  the  kind,  and  lodging  would  be  equal  to  that  usually 
enjoyed  by  labouring  people,  there  always  appeared  to  be  the  greatest  reluctance  to  enter 
any  institution  at  all  where  they  would  be  deprived  of  their  personal  liberty ; but  though 
the  great  body  of  the  mendicants  prefer  their  present  condition,  yet  individuals  were  fre- 
quently met,  who,  from  old  age  and  accident,  were  so  incapacitated,  that  they  readily 
assured  them  no  greater  boon  could  be  conferred  on  them,  than  the  establishment  of  some 
institution  for  their  reception  and  relief. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  J.  Hastings  Alien,  protestant  curate  of  Corofin. — Austen  Curten,  carpenter.—  

Davis,  weaver. — George  Dixon,  farmer  and  tithe  collector. — Michael  Egan,  carpenter. 
John  Emerson,  slater. — George  Fitzpatrick,  innkeeper. — Tim  Fitzgerald,  publican. 

William  Fitzgerald,  esq.,  j.  p. — Michael  Halloran,  labourer. — Hehir,  weaver. 

— John  Hickey,  postmaster,  and  farmer  of  15  acres. — George  Hogan,  labourer. — Tim  Hogan, 
farmer. — Charles  M'Namara,  farmer  of  eight  acres. — Thomas  M'Mahon,  labourer. 
Martin,  weaver. — Michael  Moriarty,  farmer,  holding  15  acres.— James  Nolan,  farmer.— 
John  Renny,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  roman-catholic  rector. 


Parish  Kilnaboy. 
Bar.  Inchiquin. 


Vagrancy  was  stated  to  have  increased  in  this  parish,  owing  to  high  rents,  low  price  of 
corn,  and  the  want  of  employment  for  labourers.  “ Several  families,”  says  Dixon,  " have 
been  ejected  within  the  last  three  years  in  this  neighbourhood;  and  although  they  are  not 
as  yet  reduced  to  the  last  stage  of  destitution,  if  employment  be  not  given  to  them,  which 
seems  very  unlikely  at  present,  they  must  inevitably  add  to  the  already  great  number  of 
mendicants  belonging  to  Corofin  and  its  immediate  vicinity.  These  poor  ejected  tenants 
drag  on  a very  precarious  existence,  and  are  sheltered  by  the  farmers,  who  are  m general 
very  kind,  and  occasionally  give  them  employment.”  The  exact  number  of  vagrants  was  not, 
however,  ascertainable,  but  they  are  very  numerous,  and  mostly  from  the  village  of  Corofin. 
Several  of  the  farmers  exclaimed,  “ that  they  were  worried  all  day,  and  from  morning  to 
night,  with  the  number  who  called  at  their  houses.”  The  opinion,  certainly,  of  several  ot 
the  witnesses  conveyed  this  impression,  that  the  numbers  who  solicit  alms  in  this  and  the 
adjoining  parish  cannot  be  less  than  90  or  100.  “ It  is  not  surprising,”  says  MNamara, 
“ fbat  there  should  be  so  many  beggars  in  this  district,  when  you  consider  how  difficult  it  is 
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for  a labourer  to  get  any  work  at  all.”  Several  labourers,  with  whom  the  Commissioners  con- 
versed at  Corofin,  were  in  the  habit  of  going  and  returning,  nearly  seven  miles  daily,  to  work 
on  a road  at  which  they  had  been  engaged  for  a short  time,  at  the  rate  of  6 d.  a day  in  the 
winter,  and  8 d.  in  the  summer,  without  diet.  Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners at  Corofin,  the  road,  which  had  employed  no  less  than  40  of  these  poor  creatures, 
was  finished,  and  the  whole  number  was  left  without  any  employment  whatsoever,  so  much 
so,  that  they  assured  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that  they  were  prepared  at  that  moment 
not  only  to  engage  themselves,  if  the  Government  were  inclined  to  offer  any  employment 
but  to  bring  with  them  at  least  200  more,  who  would  be  happy  to  work  hard  for  6 d.  a'  day.  ’ 

June,  July  and  August  are  the  periods  at  which  vagrancy  prevails  most  here,  when  there 
is  little  work,  and  scarcely  any  food  in  the  country.  “ The  mendicants  relieved  in  this 
neighbourhood,”  says  Hickey,  “ are  mostly  our  own ; and  though  this  may  seem  strange,  it 
can"be  easily  accounted  for:  the  name  of  property  which  this  place  has  acquired,  holds  out 
no  inducement  to  their  flocking  hither.”  Vagrants  are  principally  widows  and  children  • 
a few  are  the  wives  of  distressed  and  sickly  labourers ; and  scarcely  any  are  the  wives  of 
mechanics.  Kenny  says,  “ The  resident  beggars  go  about  singly  ; they  leave  tlieir  children 
at  home,  or  send  them  to  school.  The  strangers,  from  their  circumstances  not  being  known, 
invariably  take  their  families  along  with  them,  in  order  to  excite  compassion.”  The  reason 
why  women  and  children  principally  constitute  the  class  of  beggars  seems  to  be,  because  the 
majority  of  the  women  are  too  infirm,  and  the  children  too  young,  to  be  profitably  employed. 
No  instance  was  known  of  a man  earning  his  hire  allowing  his  wife  to  beg,  but  there"  are 
four  or  five  persons  with  long  families,  who  sometimes  are  unable  to  provide  for  them,  and 
then  send  out  their  wives  to  beg  potatoes.  This  district  is  almost  entirely  agricultural ; vet 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands,  that  the  weavers,  who  are  a most  distressed  class  of  mechanics 
in  this  parish,  are  strikingly  reluctant  to  seek  for  alms ; they  will  not  beg  until  the  last 
penny  is  gone.  The  cases  are  rare  of  small  farmers  making  over  their  little  holdings  in 
their  old  age  upon  their  children,  and  becoming  beggars;  but  there  are  many  persons  in  the 
commons  of  Kilnaboy  holding  one  or  two  acres,  who  were  known  to  have  transferred  their 
property  in  that  way,  and  to  have  become  mendicants.  No  persons  go  from  this  parish  to 
England,  in  want  of  employment.  Many,  however,  go  to  the  county  Tipperary  at  harvest, 
chiefly  to  the  district  about  Thurles.  Being  young  men,  they  never  beg.  The  distance  is 
short ; two  days  will  bring  them  there ; “ and,”  says  Hogan,  “ 2 s.  will  be  the  outside  it  will 
cost.” 

It  is  generally  believed  that  the  children  of  beggars,  when  they  grow  up,  either  goto, 
service  or  enlist  in  the  army.  “ I do  not  know,”  adds  Kenny,  “ any  one  beggar  in  Corofin, 
who  has  not  at  some  time  or  another  earned  his  bread.  Bad  clothing,  bad  health,  and 
scarcely  anything  to  eat,  have  made  many  infirm,  and  reduced  them  to  go  out  then  and 
face  the  world.”  Mr.  Fitzgerald  remarks,  “ that  the  facilities  of  procuring  relief  must  have 
some  effect  in  increasing  the  number  of  vagrants ; and  it  is  only  surprising,  considering  how 
easy  it  is  for  any  but  the  able-bodied  to  procure  alms,  that,  one  half  of  the  people  do  not 
become  mendicants,  for  their  situation  is  decidedly  preferable  to  that  of  the  majority  of 
labourers.” 

Most  of  the  persons  present  were  of  opinion,  that  on  an  average,  during  six  months  of  the 
year,  two  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day  would  be  about  the  quantity  collected  by  each  beg- 
gar, and  though  several  mendicants  were  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  surplus  collections,, 
yet  a beggar  with  a family  would  scarcely  procure  more  than  sufficient  for  them.  A labourer 
present  quietly  remarked,  that  “ want  is  out  of  the  question  with  the  man  that  is  satisfied 
to  beg.” 

The  quantity  given  is  proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  family;  the  greater  the  family,  the 
greater  the  compassion.  When  the  family  is  large,  strangers  sometimes  separate  into 
parties,  and  beg  in  that  way  ; but  the  residents  caunot  be  deceived  thus,  they  are  too  well 
known.  At  any  particular  application,  an  infirm  person  will  get  more  than  an  able-bodied, 
but  the  latter,  though  often  refused,  will  have  more  to  sell  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

When  beggars  obtain  more  food  than  they  can  consume,  they  sell  the  surplus  generally 
to  poor  labourers  with  large  families,  who  are  much  worse  off  than  themselves,  but  are  too 
proud  to  be  seen  begging.  These  poor  creatures  are  glad  to  have  opportunities  of  buying 
small  quantities  of  potatoes,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  get  at  the  market.  "We  pay,” 
says  M'Mahon,  “ rather  more  than  the  market  price  to  the  beggars,  but  this  vve  do  not  mind 
or  feel,  because  they  will  let  us  have  as  small  a quantity  as  we  want  at  a time.”  What  they 
procure  by  selling  their  surplus  collections  they  expend  in  tea,  and  more  frequently  in 
tobacco,  but  never  in  spirits.  Tobacco,  they  say,  they  must  all  get,  of  which  they  use 
a great  quantity ; and  they  affirm  they  would  rather  die  than  be  without  tobacco.  Very  few 
of  the  mendicants  can  be  said  to  dissipate  their  earnings;  this  character  applying  more  to- 
the  boccoughs,  who  frequent  fairs  and  markets.  “ But,”  says  Dixon,  “ there  cannot  be 
a doubt  that  they  enjoy  advantages,  nay,  one  may  almost  add  luxuries,  compared  with  the 
majority  of  the  labouring  classes.”  The  Assistant  Commissioners,  in  support  of  this  view, 
conceive  it  their  duty  to  add,  that  not  only  in  Corofin,  but  almost  in  every  village  in  which 
mendicants  congregate,  which  they  duly  visited,  the  general  appearance  and  internal 
arrangements  of  the  houses  of  professed  beggars,  betrayed  a degree  of  comfort  that  was  quite 
foreign  to  the  habitation  of  the  wretched  but  contented  labourer.  Whilst  at  Corofin,  they 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  immense  heaps  of  manure  that  were  piled  up  against  cer- 
tain houses  in  one  of  the  back  lanes,  and  upon  inquiry  it  was  ascertained  that  these  were 
the  abodes  of  many  old  women,  who  are  well  known  as  mendicants,  and  who  daily  leave  the 
village  in  search  of  alms.  These  dung  heaps  are  sold  to  the  labourers  who  have  not  enough. 
to  manure  their  little  con-acre,  the  mendicants  not  requiring  it  for  themselves,  though  they 

^ 3 collect 
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collect  manure  in  their  wanderings.  So  far  from  observing  any  of  the  consequences  of 
depravity  in  those  houses,  it  is  but  justice  to  this  class  to  say,  that  nothing  but  decorum 
and  propriety  was  found  in  their  dwellings,  and  so  anxious  were  these  mendicants  to  show 
how  attentive  they  were  to  the  education  of  the  younger  class  of  the  family,  that  frequently 
the  Commissioners  were  prevailed  on  by  their  solicitation  to  sit  down,  and  hear  the  children 
read,  and  inspect  their  copy-books,  which  evidenced  a regular  attendance  at  school,  and 
a laudable  thirst  for  learning. 

In  this  part  of  the  country  vagrants  seldom  give  any  account  of  themselves,  nor  did  any 
one  of  the  witnesses  ever  detect  any  case  of  deception  among  vagrants.  Indeed,  as  several 
said,  it  is  so  much  the  custom  of  the  country  to  give  without  asking  any  questions,  that  no 
one  observes  particularly  when  dealing  out  charity.  Vagrants  seldom  present  petitions  to 
the  country  people  or  to  the  humble  classes,  but  to  the  higher  these  petitions  are  often 
frequently  shown ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  said,  that  he  detected  among  strange  mendi- 
cants so  many  instances  of  imposition,  that  he  believed  the  greater  part  of  these  documents 
to  be  forged.  Boccoughs  only  refuse  to  have  their  sores  cured  ; and  it  is  believed  of  the 
others,  that  they  carry  their  children  about  in  wet  and  cold,  to  render  them  still  more  pitiable 
objects.  This  state  of  mind  must  of  course  be  incompatible  with  sound  moral  feeling. 

The  Rev.  William  Allen  says,  “ Beggars  are  exceedingly  well-behaved.  At  the  tune  the 
country  was  disturbed,  not  one  of  them  was  tried  for  any  crime.”  And  M'Mahon,  who  has 
the  sessions  book,  observed,  “ that  not  one  of  them  had  been  summoned  before  a magistrate 
for  the  last  six  years.”  And  every  one  agreed  in  the  good  character  of  the  beggars  in  this 
district,  the  boccoughs  excepted.  The  confirmed  vagrant  never  emigrates,  nor  <r0es  to 
England  in  search  of  work.  “ What  could  they  do  there?”  says  Nolan ; “ they  have  lost 
all  habits  of  industry,  nor  do  they  know  how  to  use  a spade.”  Beggars  are  very  kind  to 
their  children,  and  send  them  to  school;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen  remarked,  “More  would 
send  them  to  school  if  they  had  decent  clothing.”  No  instance  was  ever  known  here  of 
beggars  hoarding  money. 

It  is  often  remarked  that  beggars  have  larger  families  than  comfortable  people,  yet 
amongst  resident  beggars  here,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  is  not  supposed  to  be 
greater  than  among  the  labouring  classes,  the  latter  being  much  exposed  to  danger  at 
wakes,  dances.  See.  &c.  On  the  point  of  relative  mortality,  it  was  stated  that  many  of  the 
labourers  died  during  the  cholera,  while  comparatively  few  of  the  beggars  were  cut  off. 

It  is  not  thought  that  a strong,  hale,  able-bodied  man  would  obtain  as  much  by  begging 
as  he  would  earn  by  labour;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  man  who  has  plenty  of  work 
still  left  in  him,  yet  looks  a little  sickly  and  weak,  and  is  not  very  young,  would  find  it 
a more  profitable  speculation  to  beg.  The  labourer  has  to  pay  5 1.  for  a con-acre,  the  rent 
of  which  he  makes  up  by  a pig  and  his  labour.  For  the  former,  the  price  is  so  low  it  does 
not  remunerate  him,  and  the  latter  is  precarious  and  uncertain.  The  beggar  has  no  rent  to 
pay,  and  is  always  sure  of  having  enough  to  eat.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  all  things  con- 
sidered, he  is  better  off  than  the  labourer  with  a large  family,  but  in  what  degree  it  is  not 
easy  to  ascertain. 

There  is  no  knowledge  for  the  most  part  by  those  who  give  of  the  character  of  those  to 
whom  they  give  alms,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  indiscriminate  charity  does  materially 
increase  the  number  of  vagrants  ; yet  it  has  not  been  observed  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  morals 
of  the  people.  When  persons  have  been  wandering  vagrants  for  some  time,  they  prefer  that 
life  to  a labourer’s,  but  at  the  commencement  begging  is  the  last  shift.  No  instance  was 
known  of  a labourer  becoming  a mendicant  in  preference  to  working. 

The  previous  collection  of  a beggar  is  not  inquired  into,  and  alms  are  freely  given  to  utter 
strangers. 

A night’s  lodging  is  given  to  beggars  by  labourers  and  cottiers,  but  not  by  farmers  hold- 
ing above  five  acres  ; and  with  regard  to  giving  clothes,  Hehir  says,  " If  we  had  them  we 
would  readily  give  them ; but  there  is  not  one  small  farmer  out  of  30  that  is  able  to  dress 
his  own  children  decently,  and  there  are  many  of  the  labourers’  children  that  are  obliged 
If  S?y  ^10m  sch°°l  because  of  the  want  of  clothes.”  Upon  visiting  the  houses  of  the  poor 
or  this  parish,  and  particularly  at  Corofin,  the  Assistant  Commissioners  were  struck  with 
the  number  of  children  most  miserably  clad,  while  several  were  in  a state  of  perfect 
nudity.  There  cannot  be  a doubt  that  the  labourers  are  worse  off  in  this  district  than  in 
any  of  the  several  parts  visited  by  the  Assistant  Commissioners.  According  to  the  evidence, 
the  superabundant  number  of  labourers  seems  to  be  the  cause.  The  principal  relief  given 
to  beggars  consists  of  potatoes,  meal  being  seldom  given ; and  as  many  of  the  farmers  as 
lave  cows  give  milk  too,  but  no  money.  They  have  the  food  always  at  hand,  but  not  the 
“ojjjy.  Aough  the  vagrant  would  prefer  the  latter. 

there  is  no  limitation  to  the  quantity  of  food  given.  “ No  creature,”  says  Halloran,  “that 
asks  me,  in  the  honour  of  God,  that  does  not  get  some  little  of  potatoes  or  milk  : but  the 
quantity  mostly  given  is  about  four  or  five  potatoes,  weighing  about  two  pounds.”  Upon 
inquiring  of  witnesses  whether  any  persons  were  supported  by  rich  families  as  pensioners, 
a 1 agreed  that  there  was  no  such  thing  here.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  however  ascer- 
med  that  there  were  several  persons  materially  assisted  by  the  benevolence  of  Mrs.  Bridge- 
pan,  the  wife  of  the  present  member  for  Ennis,  whose  kindness  towards  the  poor,  and  zeal 
in  promoting  education  among  their  children  is  so  great,  both  here  and  in  her  own  imrae- 
iate  neighbourhood,  that  the  Assistant  Commissioners  feel  bound  to  mention  this  lady’s 
exemplary  conduct.  It  was  thought  that  some  farmers  give  away  as  much  as  would  enable 
a Cm  ^‘et  an  additional  labourer,  but  no  one  could  say  that  any  of  the  shopkeepers  gave 
Sm?Uc“  a.s  would  enable  them  to  support  an  additional  workman. 

ne  evidence  given  here  fully  corroborated  that  received  and  repeated  in  many  other 
0,5*  4 N places. 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy . Esq. 

Parish  Kiln  ahoy. 
Bar.  Inchiquin. 
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places,  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  borne  by  the  poor  themselves;  in  other  words,  it  is  the 
class  of  small  farmers  on  whom  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  poor  principally  falls,  con- 
firming the  observation  elsewhere  made,  that  though  individually  the  large  farmer  may  give 
more  m the  aggregate,  it  would  be  found  that  the  small  expended,  in  proportion  to*  their 
means,  twice  as  much.  As  to  the  absentees,  they  neither  appear  to  give  nor  to  answer  the 
applications  which  have  been  forwarded  to  them  in  seasons  of  great  distress.  “ Twice,” 
said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Allen,  “ I applied,  on  the  occasion  of  cholera,  to  certain  absentee  pro- 
prietors, and  never  even  did  I receive  an  answer  to  my  letters.”  The  rich  scarcely  give  any- 
thing as  compared  with  the  poor,  even  the  mere  labourers,  who  have  nothing  but  a cabin, 
relieve  the  poor  beggar.  Assistant  Commissioners  were  in  several  such  houses  when  relief 
was  given  to  beggars. 

Beggars  must  often  receive  more  than  they  actually  want,  owing  to  the  impossibility  of 
the  discovery  of  their  previous  collection  by  the  person  giving  relief ; yet  this  leads  not  to 
waste,  but  undoubtedly  to  a misapplication  of  charity. 

Many  instances  are  on  record  of  diseases  being  spread  by  lodging  beggars  for  the  nio-ht; 
but  no  opinion  could  be  formed  positively  of  moral  evils  accruing  thence  to  the  labourers’ 
families. 

Those  who  for  any  considerable  time  follow  a vagrant  life  are  not  known  to  return  to 
industry ; yet  the  only  class  of  beggars  that  form  a community  to  themselves  are  the  boc- 
coughs,  who  frequent  fairs,  Sec.  &c. 

No  punishment  has  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  this  district;  and  the  opinion  of  the 
magistrates,  “ as  long  as  there  is  no  relief  for  any  class  of  mendicants,  so  long  there  could  be 
no  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  vagrant  law.” 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  nearer  than  Ennis,  a distance  of  seven  miles ; nor  would 
beggars  be  willing  to  enter  one.  Such  was  the  opinion  of  every  person  present,  they  having 
frequently  refused  to  go  into  the  one  at  Ennis,  and  when  there,  many  have  wished  to  come 
out  again. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

James  Brasil,  farmer,  holding  seven  acres. — Thomas  Carroll,  labourer. — Rev.  Mr.  Coffey, 
roman-catliolic  curate. — M.  Collon,  weaver. — Major  Creagh,  j.  p — Mary  Fitzgerald,  a 
beggarwoman. — Dr.  Frazer,  dispensary  surgeon. — Widow  Griffey,  widow  of  a labourer. — 
Mr.  Backset,  steward  to  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald. — Martin  Halpin,  labourer,  occasionally  employed. — 
Mart  Halpin,  his  wife,  always  begging  in  Newmarket.— Michael  Keogh  and  James  Gearan, 
small  fanners,  holding  about  12  acres  each. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullagh,  rector. — John  M'Namara, 
labourer. — John  Molont,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Richard  Molonet,  a decayed  shoe- 
maker.— Henry  O’Brien,  esq. — Lucius  O’Brien,  esq.,  late  m.  p.  for  the  county  of  Clare. — 
Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien,  roman-catholic  curate.— Patrick  Shields,  carpenter. 

Carrol,  the  labourer,  observed,  “ that  one  day  with  another  he  did  not  see  less  than 
40  beggars  in  the  village  and  about  the  parish.”  Sbeils,  the  carpenter,  also  said,  “ that  it 
was  his  opinion  that  there  are  60,  and  sometimes  more  persons  who  stand  about  the  cara- 
vans, and  depend  upon  an  odd  halfpenny;  they  have  nothing  else  to  depend  on  but  what 
they  get  in  charity.  Seven  beggars  that  he  did  not  know  at  all  called  on  him  that  day, 
for  the  very  minute  the  door  is  open  in  the  morning  they  will  begin  coming,  and  not  stop 
till  evening,  and  if  they  do  not  give  to  them  they  must  face  the  country ; he  knew  there 
were  double  as  many  as  there  were  some  years  ago and  Carrol  said,  “ that  they  were  ten  to 
one  what  they  were  in  his  recollection.”  The  poorer  class  attribute  the  great  increase  of 
vagrancy  to  the  ejection  of  tenants,  and  to  the  high  price  of  land,  which  prevents  each  of 
them  from  having  ground  to  plant  potatoes,  (provincially  called  “ mock  ground.”) 
Many  of  the  higher  and  richer  orders  pass  over  the  clearing  of  land  as  a cause,  and  say 
that  the  additions  to  the  ranks  of  mendicancy  are  to  be  explained  by  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, by  improvidence,  and  even  by  idleness.  In  confirmation,  however,  of  the  first  class 
of  causes,  Sheils,  the  carpenter,  said,  that  there  were  upwards  of  200  inhabitants  of  the 
parish  of  Tomfinloe,  who  had  not  20  acres  of  land  amongst  them;  aud  that  the  chief  part 
ot  the  labourers  of  the  town  had  not  a rod  of  ground.  They  find  the  utmost  difficulty  in  pro- 
curing a lot  of  “ con-acre,”  and  even  the  herd  who  shows  it  must  get  1 s.  for  every  quarter 
of  an  acre.  The  landlords  are  well  aware  of  this  practice.  M'Namara,  the  labourer,  said, 
that  upwards  of  200  fines  were  quenched  in  Mahanish  about  nine  years  ago,  and  he 
counted  from  io  to  15  families  who  then  took  refuge  in  Newmarket,  and  many  of  whom 
have  since  been  reduced  to  beggary.  Four  or  five  families  were  driven  from  Ballvgreen, 
and  some  of  these  are  also  now  begging  ; “ these  people,”  said  he  “ kept  good  kitchens 
ot  bacon,  they  rode  good  horses,  and  had  nice  milch  cows,  and  were  honest  hard-working 
persons.” 

The  summer  months  there,  as  elsewhere,  are  the  periods  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  common, 
particularly  June,  July  and  August.  M‘Namara  observed,  that  numbers  will  struggle  out 
until  the  summer,  and  then  if  there  is  anything  like  a scarcity,  people  will  double  ana  treble 
the  price  of  potatoes ; they  could  buy  them  at  that  season  last  year  for  6 s.,  and  in  July  last 
they  were  1 1.  2 s. ; the  trust  sent  them  up  to  30s.  The  man  who  has  bat  a quarter  of  an  acre 
finds  his  provisions  run  out  by  that  time,  and  then  he  must  take  to  the  road.  This  district 
possesses  a tract  of  rich  alluvial  land,  extending  along  the  shores  of  the  Fergus.  It  is  of 
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almost  inexhaustible  fertility,  and  being  extensively  let  out  for  the  cultivation  of  potatoes 
that  root  happens  to  be  most  abundant  amongst  the  inhabitants.  This  land  is  called  “ the’ 
Corcasses;”  and  Mr.  Hackney,  the  intelligent  Scotch  steward  of  Sir  A.  Fitzgerald,  said 
that  it  is  a great  inducement  to  beggars  not  only  to  roam  through  the  neighbourhood,  but 
even  to  fix  their  residence  in  it.  This  assertion  was  borne  out  by  several  beggars  them- 
selves, with  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  conversed,  and  who  told  thenf  that  they 
stopped  there,  because  the  people  were  particularly  charitable.  The  fertility  of  the  soil  of 
these  parishes,  therefore,  is  not  without  a drawback.  Very  few  of  the  beggars  resident  in 
that  parish  are  natives  of  the  place.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Cullagh  stated,  thafin  the  parish  of 
Kilnasullagh,  which  touches  the  town  of  Newmarket,  there  are  but  two  destitute  persons, 
and  he  is  obliged  to  fill  up  his  church  list,  which  extends  to  30  individuals,  vvith  the’ 
inhabitants  of  the  town.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  mendicants  are  women  from  30  to 
40  years  of  age,  and  they  have  generally  several  children  with  them.  “ This  morning” 
said  M'Namara,  “ a young  woman  of  about  25  came  to  my  door  with  seven  children  along 
with  her,  and  they  were  crying  and  shaking,  and  what  little  clothes  they  had  would  hardly 
keep  their  bones  from  the  wind.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien  remarked,  that  the  Mendicity  at 
Ennis  had  thrown  a great  many  beggars  on  these  parts.  Though  it  was  chiefly  women  who 
solicited  the  alms,  yet  it  was  remarked  by  all  present  that  men  often  accompany  them  • 
nevertheless  the  proportion  of  the  women  is  greater,  because  many  are  widows,  and  many 
beg,  because  the  wages  of  their  husbands  are  not  sufficient  to  support  them  and  their  child- 
ren; in  the  mean  time  the  husbands  are  perhaps  wandering  about  elsewhere  in  search  of 
work.  Sheils  observed,  that  the  husbands  will  not  go  inside  the  doors  with  shame;  they 
stay  outside  roaming  about  the  road,  or  sneaking  by  the  walls,  or  sitting  by  the  road-side 
with  their  wives  by.  “ The  other  day,”  said  Carroll,  “ a woman  asked  me  leave  to  boil  a pot  of 
potatoes,  and  when  she  had  done  she  called  in  her  husband  and  children  to  eat  them  • he 
looked  pulled  down  with  poverty,  and  indeed  he  had  neither  clothes  nor  flesh  upon  him.” 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  said,  that  on  the  whole  there  were  very  few  able-bodied  of  the  male 
sex  to  be  found  begging.  None  of  the  wives  of  those  who  are  permanently  employed  are 
known  to  beg  on  Sundays ; but  they  have  met  the  wives  of  some  labourers  begging  who  were 
only  casually  employed;  they  stated  that  their  husbands  were  unable  to  procure  adequate 
assistance,  and  indeed  a single  day’s  work  at  8d.  a day  cannot  go  far.  There  were  scarcely 
any  cottier  tenants  in  the  parishes  to  which  the  Assistant  Commissioners  extended  their 
inquiry,  except  in  Kilnasullagh,  where  Sir  Edward  O’Brien  has  a good  many  tenants  of 
that  description.  None  of  this  class  are  ever  known  to  beg,  and  their  condition  is  con- 
sidered most  enviable  by  those  labourers  who  are  without  any  land.  It  was  decidedly  the 
opinion  of  all  present,  that  mechanics  were  rarely  to  be  met  with  begging,  and  that  of 
whatever  class  they  may  be,  they  were  the  class  most  reluctant  to  do  so.  Sheils  observed, 
that  if  he  was  reduced  to  beggary  he  would  not  shame  his  friends  by  remaining  at  home, 
he  would  go  to  a distance.  Dr.  Frazer  remarked,  that  the  cottier  tenants  of  the  agricul- 
tural population  were  most  unwilling  to  beg.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  cottier  tenantry  of 
these  parishes  have  recouse  to  it;  but  when  they  do  they  quit  their  native  place.  It  is  a 
common  practice  with  small  farmers  to  give  portions  of  their  land  to  their  children  as  they 
get  married,  and  in  the  end  they  leave  themselves  without  any ; but  it  rarely  happens  that 
they  act  thus  with  the  intention  of  begging.  Brasil,  the  farmer,  however,  mentioned  an 
instance  of  one  Halloran,  who  gave  up  nis  land  to  his  five  children,  and  then  took  to  beg- 
ging ; the  children  were  wroth  and  vexed  that  he  should  do  so,  and  often  complained  to 
him  that  he  would  not  stay  with  them.  A good  many  going  to  England  beg,  and  more 
pay  their  wayr  but  then  they  stint  themselves.  None  go  to  England  from  that  parish, 
they  never  go  farther  than  different  parts  of  Leinster.  If  there  was  one  Connaught  man 
passed  through  this  year  on  his  way  to  England,  there  was  a thousand.  Mr.  O’Brien 
added,  that  on  their  return  from  England  there  is  a common  practice  among  their  “ spal- 
peens ’ to  select  one  individual  worthy  of  being  trusted,  to  whom  they  confide  their  money 
and  send  him  off  by  the  coach,  in  order  that  they  may  have  no  opportunity  of  spending  it 
themselves ; they  then  travel  home  themselves  on  foot,  living  by  begging,  or  as  well  as 
they  can. 

They  come  from  all  parts  of  the  surrounding  country,  many  from  Connaught ; “ these  we 
know,”  said  Brasil,  “ by  their  speaking  a kind  of  Irish  which  we  do  not  understand.  I often 
see  people  from  the  county  of  Cork  that  I know  by  their  wearing  blue  coats ; they  do  be 
inquiring  for  * Tradree,*’  the  place  where  all  the  potatoes  grow,  and  they  all  the  time  in  the 
very  place  itself.”  All  parties  agreed  that  most  of  the  beggars  came  from  the  country  parts, 
oheils  observed  that  there  were  not  any  grown  up  people  in  the  town  whose  fathers  and  mo- 
thers had  been  beggars;  almost  all  the  beggars  there  were  decent  distressed  people.  Others, 
however,  differed  from  him,  and  said  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  assert  whether  the  vagrants 
that  pass  through,  being  strangers,  are  or  are  not  the  children  of  beggars  ; but  Dr.  Frazer 
observed  that  he  knew  but  one  fellow  in  the  town  who  has  been  a beggar  from  his  cradle, 
and  he  is  an  incorrigible  idler,  and  though  well  able  to  work,  he  has  often  refused  to  be 
employed,  and  says  he  would  not  be  bothered  earning  4 d.  a day.  It  was  allowed  on  all 
however,  that  the  greater  numbers  have  been  reduced  by  the  causes  before  mentioned ; 
and  Keogh  and  Brasil  said  that  when  they  once  take  to  begging  they  rather  live  by  it  than 
oy  working,  and  they  know  people’s  children  begging,  whose  fathers  and  mothers  stay  at 
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home  and  go  to  mass  on  a Sunday  in  fine  clothes.  Brasil  stated  that  an  able-bodi  H 
setting  out  early  in  the  morning,  would  get  three  or  four  stone  of  potatoes  by  beeeinff-1^ 
though  he  might  do  that  at  the  present  season,  when  they  are  plenty,  yet’  he  would  h 
so  successful  at  another  period  of  the  year,  when  they  were  scarce,  ’fie  certainly  c 
obtain  more  food  than  he  himself  can  consume,  as  he  does  not  require  a stone  of  Lu-ff  tbus 
J farthest  for  his  own  use.  They  sell  them  in  bags,  and  may  be  they  would  brino-  them  t*'** 
into  town  in  the  course  of  the  same  day.  The  beggar  will  sell  them  to  the  pooHiousekep'06 
who  is  much  worse  off  than  himself,  and  who  will  not  go  out.  Dr.  Frazer  observed 

■ they  do  not  get  much  in  general,  except  at  fair  times,  when  the  farmers  and  cattf 
jobbers,  returning  after  a good  market,  will  scatter  a good  deal  of  money  amon°-  the 
Collon,  the  weaver,  observed  that  they  were  all  strangers  who  attended  at  the  chapels  f*' 
charity,  and  for  the  most  part  infirm  persons,-  the  townspeople  do  not  o-0  there  Lea 
they  would  meet  their  own  friends,  and  because  they  are  so  shabby  that  they  would  notlilT 
to  be  seen.  Yesterday,  at  last  mass,  there  were  but  four  beggars,  a blind  woman  led  bv  li 
daughter,  and  three  cripples : these  all  left  the  town  after  last  mass.  No  be°-oars  attend 

■ at  the  church,  because  - the  congregation  always  put  their  subscriptions  into  the  poor  bnr 
Brasil,  M'Namara  and  Collon  mutually  remarked  as  follows  upon  the  quantity  given  beinJ 
increased  by  the  number  of  applicants : “ If  the  victuals  are  at  hand  we  always  give  according 
to  the  size  of  the  family;  and  if  a family  of  10  children  came  to  us  we  would  <rive  them 
more  than  to  five  or  six;  because  where  would  the  10  children  be  provided  for  if  we  do 
do  not  reach  them  more  than  the  small  family,  sure  they  would  die.  If  a cripple  or  an  old 
man  misses  m one  place,  he  will  get  it  in  another ; if  every  house  gave  but  one  potato  a 
single  person  would  get  enough;  the  children  cry,  and  we  cannot  help  beino-  more  com- 
passionate to  them.”  These  observations  conveyed  the  general  feeling  towards  a large 
family.  The  families  of  10  split,  and  particularly  in  scarce  seasons,  when  they  hope  to  <*et 
more  by  doing  so.  They  frequently  stop  at  the  Corcasses  road,  the  one  goino-oneway 
and  the  others  another ; and  Collon  observed  that  he  often  refused  the  last  division  when 
he  had  found  out  that  they  had  split  or  divided.  Keogh  observed  that  he  would  give  most 
to  a person  with  a family,  next  them  to  an  old  cripple,  and  least  of  all  to  an  able-bod'ied  fellow 
who  could  earn  for  himself;  the  able-bodied  man  would  be  sometimes  refused,  and  in  general 
would  get  but  little  ;- whereas  the  family  would  always  receive  a good  quantity  at  each 
house,  and  would  certainly  have  most  at  the  end  of  the  day.  They  will  generally  sell  their 
surplus  potatoes,  if  they  are  resident,  to  get  lodgings.  If  they  are  strangers,  the  money 
which  is  made  by  their  sale  of  these  collections  is  applied  in  paying  for  mending  their  shoes, 
&c.  M'Namara  remarked  that  in  scarce  seasons  he  has  observed  single  able-bodied 
men,  with  6d.  worth  of  potatoes,  while  other  persons  had  not  enough  to  eat.  Except  the 
beggars  who  attend  the  fairs  and  markets,  called  “ boccoughs,”  they  never  see  any  of  them 
drunk  ; they  buy  tea  sometimes,  and  tobacco  is  as  necessary  to  them  as  food.  Sheils  re- 
marked, that  the  old  women  in  Newmarket  and  such  like  towns,  ask  for  tobacco  in  the 
house  0 1 Cod,  and  there  was  scarcely  a beggar  who  did  not  spend  a halfpenny  each  day  in 
eithei  that  or  snuff.  It  would  not  do  for  strange  beggars  to  dress  themselves  well,  but  a 
resident  one  would  do  so  if  he  could.  Collon  observed,  that  if  two  beggars  were  to  come  to 
him,  he  would  certainly  give  to  the  badly  dressed  one  in  preference.  If  one  was  well  dressed, 
unless  he  knew  him,  he  would  certainly  take  him  for  an  impostor.  The  resident  beggars  of 
INewmarket  are  always  ready  to  avail  themselves  of  the  clothes  which  are  distributed  by 
some  benevolent  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  in  many  instances  appear  decently 
dressed,  while  the  strangers  are  observed  to  be  generally  clothed  in  heaps  of  rags.  The 
Key.  Mr.  Coffey  observed  that  there  was  no  necessity  for  beggars  saving  in  summer,  as  pro- 
visions are  so  cheap  and  plentiful  in  winter,  and  he  thought  there  were  quite  as  many  beg- 
§a«S  m W1“ter  as  sutnmer»  except  during  the  months  of  July  and  August. 

We  often  challenge  them,”  said  Sheils,  “ on  the  plea  of  their  begging,  and  they  say 
ley  have  no  work  at  home ; others  tell  us  they  never  left  home  until  they  had  pledged  the 
ed  and  bed-clothes,  from  under  them,  or  that  they  have  been  left  widows  with  orphans  by 
e cholera;  and  indeed  we  have  five  or  six  widows  from  that  terrible  disease  in  Newmarket 
at  present.  'I  he  only  case  of  deception  that  occurred  there  was  that  of  two  beggars  who 
pretended  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  ; they  went  about  telling  fortunes,  and  all  the  while  they 
weie  ac  ing  as  spies.  Sheils  said  that  they  afterwards  turned  spies,  and  got  some  men 
ung  a Ennis.  He  also  said  there  were  some  known  impostors  who  were  very  fond  of 
exposing  their  sores,  but  they  never  heard  that  they  produced  any.  At  fairs,  indeed,  there 
weie  a good  many  fellows  who,  fay  the  exposure  of  their  infirmities,  and  by  their  importunity, 
succeeded  m getting  a good  deal  of  money  from  the  charitable  and  humane.  “ I have  heard 
one  ot  these  chaps  saying  to  another,”  said  Brasil,  « I will  not  give  you  my  daughter,  be- 
cause you  have  had  but  one  crooked  leg,  and  that  would  never  earn  enough  for  her.”  Re- 
commendations are  never  carried  about  by  strangers;  sometimes  they  are  given  by  the 
parish  priest  and  others  to  poor  people  of  the  neighbourhood  who  have  suffered  by  any  par- 
ticular misfortune,  such  as  the  burning  of  their  cabin,  distress  from  sickness,  8tc.,  and  it  has 
never  been  discovered  that  this  kind  of  recommendation  has  been  forced.  Dr.  Frazer  could 
only  point  out  one  instance  of  any  of  these  refusing  to  have  their  diseases  cured,  from  the 
benefit  they  were  to  them,  and  that  was  the  case  of  a sawyer  whose  son  was  partially  blind, 
and  it  had  been  frequently  proposed  to  the  father  to  send  the  child  either  to  Dublin  or  to 
the  county  infirmary  at  Ennis,  but  he  constantly  declined,  and  he  is  now  in  the  habit  ot 
soliciting  alms  on  the  score  of  his  son’s  helplessness.  He  also  thought  that  nothing  was  more 
likely  than  that  offensive  objects  of  the  kind  should  be  distressing  to  women,  but  he  knew 
no  very  strong  case  of  that  description  there.  Many  of  the  poor  creatures  who  are  now 
going  in  search  of  food  are  quite  unable  to  give  their  children  anything  like  sufficient  clothing 
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ao-ainst  the  severity  of  the  weather.  It  is  unnecessary  for  them  to  make  them  appear  worse  Vagrakcy. 

than  their  poverty  keeps  them.  Brasil  observed,  however,  that  the  taking  about  children  

bv  the  old  for  the  sake  of  compassion  is  very  frequent,  and  he  has  lately  observed  several  Munster , 

old  women  with  children  who  could  not  possibly  be  their  own,  asking  for  alms.  The  Rev.  County  Clare. 
Mr.  Coffey  also  stated  that  no  trade  was  more  common,  and  that  he  had  known  one  or  two  , . T — 

instances  of  young  women  with  large  families  allowing  their  children  to  be  taken  from  door 
to  door,  by  way  of  duping  the  poor  and  more  industrious  classes,  who  have  but  little  time  to  E-  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

look  at  the  objects  frequently  relieved  at  their  doors.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  also  

once  or  twice  remarked  this  species  of  fraud  themselves.  Par.  of  Towfinloc, 

The  habits,  generally  speaking,  of  the  strolling  beggars  are  not  dissolute;  “ but  at  Kilnasullagh, 
the  same  time,”  observed  Brasil,  “ I know  no  more  ill-conducted  fellows  than  the  « boc-  Kdmalcary  znA 
coughs,’  who  are  a shocking  bad  set ; they  drink,  curse,  fight,  and  set  a bad  example  to  the  , Drum,ine- 

rest  of  the  people.”  “ I am  sure,”  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  also,  “ that  they  like  their  Townof  Areu> war- 

sores,  and  I should  not  be  surprised  if  they  made  them  worse;  they  break  one  another’s  ket-on-Fergut. 
heads,  but  they  have  never  done  more  in  the  way  of  outrage.”  Gearan,  a small  farmer,  Bar.  Bunratty. 

observed,  that  he  has  known  strong  able-bodied  beggars  to  come  late  at  night  to  a labourer’s* — 

house  and  ask  for  a night’s  lodging,  which  they  would  never  be  refused,  and  then  run  off  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  with  many  little  things  belonging  to  it.  “ And  several  times,”  said 
Mr.  Coffey,  “ people  have  asked  my  advice  what  they  should  do,  in  consequence  of  the 
depredations  committed  by  vagrants.”  The  rich  gentleman,  the  middle-man  and  the  laro-e 
farmer  are  exempt  from  these  losses,  because  they  are  able  to  lock  their  gates  at  night  and 
keep  them  all  away;  whilst  the  poor  labourers  living  on  the  high  load  not  only  materially 
contribute  to  the  beggar’s  support,  but  is  actually,  in  addition  to  that,  further  exposed  to 
losses  which  he  can  ill  afford.  Their  habits  are  so  inveterately  idle,  that  they  would  never 
apply  themselves  to  habits  of  industry,  unless  compelled  to  do  so.  Brasil  said.  “ I have 
sometimes  tried  them  at  work,  and  they  have  made  all  sorts  of  excuses  to  ^et  off.  1 re- 
member once  I offered  a great  big  fellow  work  at  harvest  time,  and  lie  said  he  had  no  reap- 
ing-hook ; I told  him  I would  lend  him  one ; and  he  then  complained  that  he  had  somethin^ 
wrong  about  his  knee,  and  that  he  should  go  to  the  dispensary  to  have  it  looked  at ; I let 
him  off,  and  from  that  day  to  this  1 have  never  seen  anything  more  of  him.”  Gearan  observed, 
that  his  neighbours  told  him  they  were  stiff  and  lazy,  and  that  many  of  them  neither  could 
nor  would  do  anything.  Keogh  said,  “ There  is  Con  Fennel,  a beggar  in  this  town,  that 
may  any  day  go  to  the  poorhouse  at  Ennis  ; he  is  not  fit  to  do  much,  as  he  is  at  times  sub- 
ject to  fits;  but  yet  he  could  be  well  employed,  and  would  get  it  too,  but  he  says  he  would 
rather  be  as  he  is,  wending  about  asking  alms.  I am  sure,  however,  that  if  he  could  u-et 
smoking  there  he  would  work  well  for  them  in  that  house.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien  observed 
that  there  might  be  some  willing  to  go  to  America,  but  not  many  of  the  regular  strolling 
beggars.  M'Namara  said  that  nobody  goes  from  that  part  of  the  country  to  England  for 
work,  it  is  too  remote ; but  as  for  the  vagrant,  he  never  goes  in  search  of  any  work  anywhere, 
much  less  to  England.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Cfoffey  remarked,  that  though  no  doubt  the  morals  of 
their  children  were  exposed  to  great  risk,  yet  he  could  not  say  that  they  were  treated  un- 
kindly or  harshly  ; they  are  jealous  towards  each  other,  and  those  who  attend  the  coaches 
(almost  all  women)  fight  and  squabble  a great  deal,  particularly  after  a scramble,  when  any 
of  the  passengers  throw  them  a few  halfpence.  They  are  not  frequently  known  to  hoard  their 
earnings ; but  Lady  O’Brien  knew  an  old  beggar-woman  of  Newmarket,  whom  she  was  in 
the  habit  of  occasionally  relieving,  to  have  saved  6Z.  or  7 l.,  which  she  drew  out  of  the 
savings’  bank  at  Ennis  upon  some  occasion.*  The  children  who  accompany  the  mendicants 
are  not  known  exactly  to  be  hired  ; but  this  subject  has  been  investigated  before. 

The  mendicants  are  frequently  accompanied  by  large  families,  but  it  has  not  been  observed 
that  they  marry  earlier  than  other  members  of  the  community;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey 
observed,  that  he  did  uot  remember  ever  marrying  two  beggars.  Dr.  Frazer  thought,  from 
ms  experience,  that  many  of  the  females  going  about  had  been  farm  servants  who,  having 
been  disgraced  by  having  had  an  illegitimate  child,  were  obliged  to  leave  their  places  and 
betake  themselves  to  mendicancy,  duriug  which  period  they  will  frequently  increase  their 
iamili.es  unlawfully,  and  he  thought  that  large  families  were  too  often  the  result  of  thus 
reducing  women  to  mendicancy.  There  are  many  of  these  mendicants,  a happy  and  con- 
tented set  of  people,  who  live  to  a great  age;  and  when  the  cholera  appeared,  tne  doctor  did 
not  think  there  were  more  deaths  amongst  them  than  amongst  the  other  people ; in  1817, 
owever,  the  fever  killed  a vast  number  of  them. 

Employment  is  very  precarious  in  this  neighbourhood.  A man  considers  himself  fortunate 
1 he  can  procure  four  days’  labour  in  the  week,  at  8 d.  a day  without  food ; in  winter  he 
<-annot  even  look  to  this,  unless  he  be  of  the  fortunate  few  who  may  be  permanently  employed 
y some  resident  gentleman  or  large  farmer.  A labouring  man  will  get  8 d.  in  summer,  6d. 
ln  W1nter,  and  sometimes  10 d.  or  1 s.  in  harvest  time  ; but  supposing  him  to  be  employed 
every  day  in  the  year,  8d.  a day  would  be  a high  average,  for  setting  aside  cottier  tenants, 

, .°  Pay.  ^eir  rents  in  labour,  no  man  is  employed  every  day.  It  was  before  stated,  that  an 

e-bodied  beggar,  with  common  exertion,  could  procure  three  or  four  stone  of  potatoes  in 
a ay,  and  could  easily  dispose  of  the  surplus,  after  having  satisfied  his  wants,  at  a price 

never 


£ afterwards  appeared  that  the  occasion  was,  when,  from  political  causes,  there  was  a run  on  the 
'*savinSs  bank  ; and  she  was  seen  going  about  asking  for  gold  for  a 5/.  note,  which  she  had  drawn 
ut  01  the  bank. 
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never  lower  than  the  market  price,  which  may  be  taken  at  a low  average  of  1 id  a st 
the  year  round.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  he  will  at  least  be  as  well  off  as  a labourer  6 h 
is  employed  only  three  days  in  the  week.  The  general  opinion,  however,  seemed  to  be  th  ° 
he  was  much  better  off;  and  Sheils  observed,  “ The  man  who  is  employed  only  three' (1 
in  the  week  is  much  worse  off  than  the  beggar,  for  the  sturdy  beggar  follows  his  trade  e ^ 
1 day,  and  there  is  never  a holiday  amongst  those  kind  of  people.”  , Ver-v 

Inquiries  are  seldom  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant;  and  further  than  th 
those  who  were  not  in  need  have  often  imposed  on  the  charity  of  individuals.  No  effe  t 
prejudicial  to  morality  have  been  observed  from  the  habit  of  giving  private  relief  - butidl 
ness  no  doubt  is  generated  by  the  system  of  giving  alms  in  general.  Major  Creagh  observed 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  vagrants  who  appear  in  this  district  are  females,  who°mostlv  mm 
themselves  out  as  widows ; there  is  little  employment  for  them,  were  they  even  willing  to 
accept  it.  As  for  the  able-bodied  man  who  would  wander  about,  he  would  hesitate  to^av 
that  they  have  renounced  industry  through  a preference  for  idleness  and  beggary ; distress  has 
perhaps  reduced  them  to  mendicancy  in  the  first  instance,  and  they  may  have  then  continued 
■ it,  from  finding  how  easy  it  was  to  live  by  it.  “ When  we  have  work  to  give,”  said  Dr 
Frazer,  “ we  do  not  require  to  look  out  for  beggars  to  give  it  to,  there  are  plenty  of  honest 
men  about  who  want  it  more ; but  I recollect  ottering  a stroller  work  once  at  6 d.  a day  and 
his  diet;  he  took  my  otter,  but  he  was  a lazy  fellow,  and  gave  me  very  little  value,  and  I was 
always  obliged  to  look  sharp  after  him ; on  the  fourth  morning  I found  that  he  had  marched 
off  during  the  night,  and  he  did  not  so  much  as  wait  to  ask  for  his  wao-es.” 

A night’s  lodging  is  seldom  refused  by  labourers  or  small  holders,  °but  large  farmers  are 
observed  to  be  more  cautious  in  admitting  strangers  into  their  houses.  Beggars  go  to  them 
for  straw  to  make  their  beds,  and  they  hardly  ever  refuse  them ; they  carry  this  to  the  place 
where  they  get  their  night’s  lodging,  and  the  poor  man  who  harbours  them  expects  that  they 
will  leave  it  after  them;  it  is  an  object  to  him,  as  it  serves  to  increase  his  stock  of  manure 
Clothes  are  seldom  given  by  the  poorer  classes,  but  there  are  many  benevolent  ladies  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  frequently  distribute  clothing  to  destitute  poor  widows  and  other  dis- 
tressed persons.  Potatoes  are  the  only  food  given  in  the  way  of  relief.  “ Meal  we  do  not 
give,”  said  Keogh,  “ because  we  never  have  it  for  ourselves and  Brasil  confirmed  this 
statement,  by  saying,  that  though  he  holds  70  acres  of  land,  he  scarcely  ever  eats  anything 
but  potatoes  ana  milk.  Milk  is  given  by  the  farmers  and  those  who  keep  cows  just  as 
readily  as  potatoes.  The  farmers  always  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  because  they  have  the 
former  always  by  them,  and  do  not  miss  it:  and  Geauan  remarked  that  it  cost  much  less 
trouble  to  get  potatoes  out  of  the  ground  than  to  get  a fair  price  for  them  in  the  market.  It 
depends  on  circumstances  whether  a beggar  would  prefer  money;  if  he  is  in  a- remote  part 
of  the  country  where  he  cannot  dispose  of  what  he  gets,  he  would  rather  have  enough  to  eat 
“ But  I have  remarked,”  said  M£Namara,  “ that  a beggar  about  the  town  will  give  10  times 
more  blessings  for  a halfpenny  than  he  would  for  potatoes  or  a sup  of  milk.” 

It  seems  that  the  peasantry  have  no  limits  to  their  alms ; as  long  as  their  means  permit 
they  give  freely.  In  summer,  before  the  potatoes  come  in,  and  in  scarce  seasons,  they  are 
rather  more  careful,  and  perhaps  give  somewhat  less ; but  in  general  they  give  to  all  who 
ask,  and  are  only  guided  by  their  compassion  for  women  with  children,  to  give  them  rather 
more  than  others.  Even  those  who  subsist  on  the  bounty  of  others  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
letting  the  beggar  go  away  empty  handed.  About  as  much  as  may  be  held  in  the  two  hands 
locked  is  given  to  every  applicant,  no  matter  what  the  number,  as  long  as  the  store  lasts. 
This  district  is  fortunate  in  possessing  a resident  gentry,  who  contribute  greatly  in  alleviat- 
ing  the  poverty  which  in  their  absence  would  press  upon  the  lower  orders-  Many  poor 
persons  receive  not  only  food,  but  sometimes  clothing,  and  even  from  the  families  of  the 
wealthier  classes;  but  still  they  are  unable  to  state  anv  instance  where  individuals  were 
mainly  supported  by  that  kind  of  charity.  The  relief  thus  afforded,  however,  is  but  partial. 
Some  shopkeepers  were  asked  how  much  they  would  give  away  thus  one  day  with  another, 
and  they  said  it  never  would  exceed  2 d.  or  3 d. ; this,  therefore,  would  not  pay  or  maintain 
an  additional  workman.  As  to  the  farmers,  it  was  admitted  that  the  most  that  any  one  of 
them  would  give  in  a single  day  would  be  a stone  of  potatoes,  and  that,  at  an  average, 
would  not  be  more  than  1 %d.  There  were  no  instances  known  of  any  shopkeepers  giving 
regular  weekly  allowances,  or  of  any  small  farmers  planting  a portion  of  ground  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  the  produce  to  the  poor. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  burthen  of  relieving  the  beggars  falls  nearly  altogether 
on  the  lower  classes;  on  farmers  and  cottiers  in  the  country,  and  on  labourers  and  mechanics 
and  small  shopkeepers  in  the  towns.  Persons  of  these  different  classes  with  whom  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  conversed  appeared  perfectly  aware  of  the  fact,'  and  seemed  to 
consider  it  as  a matter  of  course,  and  in  some  degree  as  a duty,  by  the  performance  of  which 
they  hoped  to  benefit.  Mr.  O’Brien  stated,  that  he  has  heard  some  of  his  father’s  tenants 
complain  that  the  situation  of  their  houses,  near  a frequented  line  of  road,  was  a decidea 
injury  to  them,  in  exposing  them  more  than  others  to  the  repeated  calls  of  beggars,  wh 
were  a constant  drain  upon  them;  and  a reluctance  has  been  evinced  on  the  part  ot  some 
to  build  houses  in  places  where  they  knew  they  would  be  liable  to  similar  annoyance. 
M'Namara  said  that  he  knew  full  well  that  the  poor  man  gives  more  than  the  nch;  tor  xm 
gentleman  has  his  gatekeeper,  and  he  keeps  his  gates  closed,  and  nobody  can  go  up  w 
house  to  beg ; but  the  poor  man’s  door  is  always  open.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  assured  to* 
that  there  were  none  so  poor  as  not  to  give  alms  to  a beggar,  and  that  it  frequently  occ^ 
that  the  giver  was  in  much  poorer  circumstances  than  the  receiver;  even  poor  a 
buying  their  own  potatoes  seldom  refuse  a handful.  Many  certainly  get  more  than  tn  J . 
eat;  but  still  perhaps  they  do  not  often  get  much  more  than  their  wants  require.  ^ 
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are  able  to  sell  the  surplus  of  their  collections,  the  money  that  they  can  procure  is  not  much 
more  than  will  pay  for  their  lodgings  in  towns,  or  permit  them  to  purchase  clothes,  shoes 
and  other  necessities.  This  remark  does  not  extend  to  the  “ boccoughs”  or  impostors,  who 
attend  fairs  and  markets ; they  often  give  a good  deal,  which  is  afterwards  spent  in  drunk- 
enness and  riot.  ...  . 

There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  their  uncertainty  m the  quantity  given  leads  to  waste 
of  the  provisions.  Those  who  give  lodgings  to  the  beggars  carefully  collect  the  refuse  and 
skins  of  the  potatoes,  which  they  give  to  their  pigs ; and  the  mendicants  themselves,  when 
they  have  more  than  they  cau  require  for  their  own  consumption,  invariably  sell  the  surplus 
to  the  poorer  peasants  in  the  country,  and  to  the  distressed  labourers  in  the  towns  and 
villages. 

Keogh  said,  that  seven  beggars  called  on  him  the  day  before,  with  many  children.  There 
were  no  men,  they  were  all  women.  It  was  a good  many  for  that  season  or  period,  as  no 
o-reat number  had  called  for  the  last  two  months;  they  could  not  have  got  less  than  half  a 
stone  of  potatoes,  or  a pound  a piece  amongst  them.  Gearan,  who  holds  about  12  acres,  added, 
“ 1 am  sure  I do  not  give,  one  year  with  another,  less  than  two  barrels  of  potatoes,  worth, 
as  the  times  go,  about  30s.”  A small  shopkeeper  will  give  away  about  id.  or  %d.  a day  on 
an  average.  There  was  no  instance  known  there  of  persons  being  left  destitute  themselves 
from  giving,  who  had  only  barely  enough  to  meet  any  emergency  that  might  occur ; but 
upon  this  subject  M'Namara  observed,  “ I have  not  known  any  one  of  any  class  of  persons 
to  be  actually  ruined  by  it;  but  God  knows  that  many  a summer’s  day,  when  the  poor 
creatures  come  down  from  the  hills  in  shoals,  the  wife  could  not  bear  telling  the  human 
beings  like  them  to  pass  on,  without  some  little  charity ; and  I have  been  even  obliged 
myself  to  make  her  easy  in  giving  too  much,  for  the  children  were  next  day  crying  that  they 
had  not  enough ; and  it  was  only  by  borrowing  a 6d.  from  a good  neighbour  that  I was 
able  to  afford  them  a light  second  meal  in  the  24  hours.”  Gearan  also  said,  “ I was  talking 
yesterday  to  many  of  my  friends  on  the  poor  laws,  as  I heard  that  two  gentlemen  had  come 
to  Newmarket;  and  the  talk  amongst  us  was,  what  should  be  done  about  them.  We  had 
a long  discussion  on  it;  and  though  we  were  all  angry  at  having  more  taxes  put  down  our 
throats,  yet  we  all  agreed  that  any  little  payment  would  be  better  than  allowing  the  beggars 
to  go  about  as  they  do.  The  old  people  should  be  well  taken  care  of,  and  the  others  should 
be  made  to  work  - and  I am  quite  sure  it  would  be  cheaper  to  us  all  to  pay  a little  some- 
thing than  to  give  as  we  now  do.  I know  the  farmers  would  grumble  a little  the  first  year, 
but  they  would  scarcely  know  what  they  paid  the  second*.”  Keogh  also  observed,  “ Is 
it  not  a shame  that  in  this  Christian  country  the  poor  old  people  should  be  obliged,  winter 
and  summer,  to  go  about  without  shoes  and  stockings  looking  for  their  victuals  ? It  is  these 
poor  creatures  I pity,  many  of  whom  have  worked  hard  and  long  for  us  all,  farmers  as  well 
as  gentlemen ; and  why  should  they  not  be  more  comfortable  than  the  pigs  and  cattle,  who 
are  at  least  kept  warm  in  winter  ? The  slaves,  when  they  are  old,  must  be  supported  by  their 
masters ; so  I have  heard  tell ; and  yet  in  Ireland,  when  we  get  old  and  friendless,  we  must 
lie  down  in  the  ditches  and  die.  I know  well  that  what  we  give,  from  one  end  of  the  year 
to  the  other,  we  scarcely  feel ; but  if  we  thought  that  the  poor  of  Ireland  could  be  supported 
better  than  they  now  are,  we  would  willingly  contribute  to  it;  and  I know  for  certain  that 
there  are  very  few  in  this  part  of  the  country  who  would  object  to  bettering  the  condition 
of  their  poor.”  Brasil  said  also,  “ My  skin  creeps  when  I hear  of  new  taxes,  for  we  cannot 
afford  to  pay  those  which  are  now  demanded  of  us.  I know  how  it  will  be ; it  always  has 
been  the  same ; the  landlords  may  pretend  to  pay,  but  it  will  always,  some  way  or  other,  be 
taken  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  tenants.”  Mr.  O’Brien  remarked,  that  though  he  was  not 
in  favour  of  the  late  English  system  of  poor  laws,  yet  he  does  not  see  why  a mendicity 
should  not  be  erected  in  Newmarket  as  well  as  in  Ennis;  and  he  certainly  could  not  con- 
ceive any  objection  to  relieving  the  blind  or  aged;  in  one  word,  “ the  impotent  poor.” 
He  thought  that  the  petty  sessions  districts  in  the  county  of  Clare  might  well  and  easily 
he  made  into  unions,  in  which  workhouses  or  " mendicities”  might  be  established;  and 
even  on  occasions  of  emergency,  such  as  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  he  would  propose 
that  gentlemen  of  a district  or  county  should  be  empowered  to  meet  and  subscribe  for  such 
an  occasion;  and  some,  power  should  be  given  to  compel  non-residents  to  contribute.  When 
they  ever  got  up  such  subscriptions,  they  invariably  found  that  the  absentees  subscribed 
very  little,  and  sometimes  nothing  at  all.  It  was  also  his  decided  opinion  that  no  person 
whatever  should  be  enabled  to  take  part  in  the  management  of  any  fund  or  institution  of 
the  kind,  unless  he  was  a subscriber;  and  moreover  he  would  not  allow  any  clergyman  of 
any  persuasion  to  have  any  connexion  with  it,  unless  he  was  a rate-payer.  Sheils,  the 
shopkeeper,  thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  relieve  the  beggars  in  some' workhouse  than 
to  allow  them  to  go  about  as  they  do  at  present;  they  carry  diseases  with  them,  and  he 
knew  whole  families  to  be  destroyed  by  it.  The  people  who  now  give  may  just  as  well 
send  what  they  had  to  give  to  a poorhouse,  if  they  were  sure  that  it  was  properly  distributed 
among  the  poor.  M'Namara,  who  was  a labourer  with  a large  family,  wished  the  old  people 
to  be  better  taken  care  of ; and  he  would  willingly  give  as  much  as  he  could  for  their  sakes. 
he  poor  are  increasing,  and  worse  off  they  cannot  be.  Something  must  be  done. 

Almost 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Clare. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq. 

Par.  of  Tomfinloe, 
Kitmsullagk, 
Kilmaleary  and 
Drumlinc. 
Town  of  Newmar- 
ket-on-Fcrgus. 
Bar.  Bunratty. 


* The  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey  observed,  that  Gearan  was  a most  sensible  man,  that  he  was  quite  a leading 
man  amongst  the  class  of  small  farmers,  and  one  of  the  most  industrious  of  Sir  Edmund  O Bnen  s 
tenants.  ’ 
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Vagrancy.  Almost  all  to  whom  the  Assistant  Commissioners  spoke  on  this  subject  were  in  f 

7 some  provision  for  the  poor,  provided  such  a measure  was  well  guardedJ  ap-ain^  ,ur  of 

Z'  . which  arase  °f  the  E"g''sl>  sJstem  <>f  P°or  laws.  It  wis  the  orinifHf  5 a>sfs 

y ale'  clergymen  present  that  custom,  religious  feeling,  and  a kind  sympathy  for  the  stiff  d-'ffereBt 

taken  by  ° fdl°w-creatare,  prompt  the  people  in  general  to  give  relief,  as  Halpin,  the  labmrlT  ff 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.  served,  “ for  the  Lord’s  sake  and  good-nature  to  the  creatures  that  would  ask  ” er’  oi)' 
E.  B.  Molloy,  Esq.  Though  the  beggars  worry  persons  much  in  the  towns,  and  follow  them  with  nrav 

, , markets  and  fairs,  they  are  civil  to  the  country  people,  and  often  sav  “ Ff  i>i  , at 

Par.  of  Tcwfinloe,  may  the  Lord  he]p  youJ  t0  it  » The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien  thought  thSLwS  u !t  Dot- 

^ °g  ’•  *0  beggars,  if  they  thought  they  had  enough  besides;  and  Gearan  Stated  that  they  were 


Kilmuleary  and 


Drumline.  never  ™rced  t(?  Sive  f!‘oai  fcar  of,  violence  ; they  are  not  afraid  of  the  beggars  in  thn, 

t try>  as  he  understood  the  people  were  in  some  other  places.  Dr.  FravPi-  nh««Ti 

I'tJ-FersJ*  afooHsh  dread  of  the  effects  of  the  beggar’s  curse  influences  many  women  to  k^tow  charit^ 
S When  he  has  found  Ins  yard  full  of  beggars,  and  his  servants  givino-  to  them 

Bar.  Bunm'y.  that  he  reprehended  them,  their  answers,  ••  O,  Sir,  what  wonld  ! do  iS  catfc?. 

He  also  confirmed  what  had  been  stated  by  the  dispensary  suro-enn  at  Killaloe  that  »1 

ters”  are  frequently  communicated  'by  beggars  to  the  lower  classes,  who  haibiur  them 
night;  and  many  remarkable  cases  occurred  in  the  year  1817,  where  fever  was  extenSel. 
disseminated  by  vagrants  ; and  the  presence  of  a young  female  vagrant  in  the  town  is  2 
lollowed  by  the  appearance  of  several  cases  of  syphilis  at  the  dispensary 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  intercourse  with  mendicants  has  any  pronounced  iniimm,. 
effects  ou  the  morality  of  the  lower  orders.  The  peasants  generally  concurred  in  reereseiu 
mg  them  to  be  a decent  inoffensive  class,  with  whom  they  rarely  Imve  anv  reason  toVa 
satisfied.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Coffey,  however,  was  somewhat  t/a  different  opinion^  fat 
discountenances  the  admission  of  them  into  the  houses  of  his  flock  altogether  He  stated 
an  instance  where  a young  girl  went  off  with  a beggarwoman  during  the  night,  and  returned 
after  some  time  to  her  hither  s house  in  a state  of  pregnancy.  Beggars  are  notorious  for 
carrying  news  about  and  even  for  debating  political  subjects;  but  the  labouring  classes  are 
*°mi  re  ,taiV' to  a ow  ™at  they  ha(I  ever  acted  as  agitators  or  sowers  of  discontent 
I hose  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  appear  to  become  incapable  of  pursuing  anv 
other,  and  acquire  a notion  that  it  is  a better  trade  than  industry  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  the  country.  There  is  no  one  there  who  has  renounced  begging,  in  order  to  live 
by  his  industry;  but  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Brien  pointed  out  some  people  who  had  accompanied 
tlieir  parents  there  as  beggars,  and  who  have  since  become  hard-working  and  industrious, 
bheils  observed,  that  it  is  never  forgotten  to  a man  that  he  has  once  been  a beggar. 

. Jt  ha®  not  baen  attempted  to  repress  vagrancy  in  this  district  by  punishment ; it  would  be 
impossible  to  do  so,  as  long  as  there  was  no  provision  for  the  destitute.  The  feeling  of  the 
people  would  be  against  all  coercive  measures  at  present;  and  everyone  seemed  to  think 
that  the  vagrant  has  a clear  right  to  beg,  for  if  he  had  not  he  must  in  most  cases  starve; 
but  it  is  fair  to  presume  that  the  matters  rarely,  if  ever,  go  so  far  as  that ; for  the  Assistant 
commissioners  had  not  been  able  to  procure  intelligence  of  any  outrages  attributable  to  the 
recklessness  of  destitution.  They  had  reason  to  think,  however,  that  the  sentiments  of  the 
public  would  be  materially  altered,  if  there  were  a house  of  industry  to  which  vagrants  and 
mendicants  might  be  committed.  All  the  farmers  whom  they  questioned  agreed  that  they 
wou  d be  well  pleased  to  get  rid  of  the  burthen  of  the  beggars ; and  if  they  were  sure  that 
hey  were  provided  for  elsewhere,  they  would  then  not  object  to  any  restrictions  which  might 
prevent  their  wandering  about. 

There  is  no  mendicity  institution  for  the  district  about  Newmarket;  but  the  town  stands 
on,  “}?  roa4  between  Limerick  and  Ennis,  at  both  of  which  places  there  are  such 
^tabhsh merits ; it  is  about  12  miles  from  the  former  town,  and  six  from  the  latter, 
r.  UxJrien  remarked,  that  the  town  was  thus  placed  between  two  fires,  aud  continues  to 
e a place  of  resort  for  many  who,  from  disinclination  to  enter  the  mendicity,  have  left  their 
tlSUf 1 reslfences‘  . was  state<i  above,  that  the  condition  of  any  beggars  is  at  least  equal  to 
lat  ot  a large  portion  of  labourers ; and  many  of  them  are  unwilling  to  enter  a place  where 
ey  could  not  be  better  off  as  to  food  and  lodging,  and  where  they  would,  above  all  things, 
ose  eir  liberty.  When  asked  upon  this  point,  some  of  them  explained  their  aversion,  by 
pre  en  mg  to  believe  that  they  would  be  permanently  separated  from  their  children,  or  that 
their  religious  observances  would  be  interfered  with. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Tliomas  Martin,  Esq. 
Jolin  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church, 
City  of  Cork. 


Mr.  Abraham  Abell,  officer  oF health. —Mr.  Michael  Joseph  Barry.— Rev.  Charles  H.  Leslii, 
rector.  Mr.  George  Love,  overseer  of  the  parish ; appointed  by  the  officers  of  health. 

Vagrants  are  very  numerous;  considerable  numbers  of  them  flock  in  from  other  parishes ; 
they  appear  rather  to  have  increased. 

Vagrancy  appears  to  be  pretty  much  the  same  in  this  parish  throughout  the  year.  The 
regular  city  beggars  are  much  the  same  always  ; but  in  summer  there  are  some  additional 
ones  who  come  in  from  the  country.  They  come  from  the  poorer  parishes,  and  beg  at  the 
doors  of  the  shopkeepers;  the  chief  part  of  them  are  from  the  other  parishes,  where  they  get 
cheap  lodgings.  They  consist  chiefly  of  women,  many  of  whom  have  children.  . 

It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  mechanics  beg;  they  sometimes  are  driven  to  send  tn 
wives  to  beg ; but  it  is  a thing  of  very  rare  occurrence.  , y _ 
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Very  few,  if  any,  disabled  servants  (servants  out  of  employment,)  are  known  to  be«r. 

Most  of  the  regular  street  beggars  seem  to  have  grown  up  beggars.  Those  that°we  see 
begging  to-day  we  have  seen  for  10  years.  Very  few,  if  any,  of  this  class  are  reduced 
persons. 

The  average  which  the  regularly  practised  street  beggars  are  supposed  to  obtain  was  about 
4s.  or  5s.  a week.  The  beggars  obtain  a great  deal  from  passengers  in  coaches,  cars,  &c. 
There  are  a regular  set  of  them  who  attend  the  conveyances  that  start  from  this  parish ; they 
are  very  numerous,  perhaps  as  many  as  30  or  40 ; sometimes  one  of  them  may  get  as.  or  3s. 
in  the  day.  They  are  most  impudent,  and  annoy  and  pester  the  passengers  in  the  coaches ; 
they  are  the  worst  and  most  dissolute  description  of  beggars,  and  are  regular  frequenters  of 
the  gin  shops.  “ I have  seen  one  of  them,  a woman,”  said  a witness  present,  “ o-ive  her 
infant  child  whiskey,  and  she  persisted,  although  I saw  the  infant  coughing,  and  apparently 
almost  choked.”  0 

They  procure  spirits,  tea  and  tobacco,  but  are  not  in  the  habit  of  getting  drunk.  Some- 
times, but  not  often,  forged  recommendations  are  used. 

They  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seen  drunk;  but  they  drink  whiskey  unquestionably.  The 
children  of  street  beggars  almost  always  grow  up  thieves  and  pick-pockets.  They  sometimes 
take  about  the  children  of  others,  having  either  borrowed  or  hired  them  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  compassion.  Beggars  very  often  have  three  or  four  children  with  them.  A street 
beggar  will  be  likely  to  make  more  money  than  a woman  of  the  labouring  classes. 

There  is  very  seldom  any  knowledge  by  those  who  give  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom 
relief  is  given.  Almost  all  the  street  beggars  would  prefer  wandering  about  to  settling 
themselves  to  any  regular  employment. 

The  poor  people  who  have  no  other  place  will  give  them  a nook  or  comer  in  their  cabins 
for  charity,  when  they  come  to  them  for  a night’s  lodging.  It  is  very  unusual  to  give  them 
clothing  of  any  description.  The  relief  chiefly  given  to  street  beggars  is  halfpence;  some- 
times, however,  they  get  broken  meat  and  vegetables  from  respectable  houses.  Some  shop- 
keepers arc  in  the  habit  of  giving  6d.  or  8d.  a week ; but  they  are  often  obliged  to  discon- 
tinue it  from  the  number  of  applications  which  are  made  to  them. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  most  particularly  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  shopkeepers  are  more  open  to,  ana  consequently  more  annoyed  by,  them  than  the 
richer  classes ; they  are  also  much  more  open  to  persons  who  go  about  collecting  subscriptions 
for  any  charitable  purpose ; and  they  give  much  more  in  proportion  than  those  who  dwell  in 
private  houses.  The  richer  classes  do  not  give  to  beggars,  nor  do  they  contribute  to  the 
support  ot  the  poor  proportionably  with  those  below  them  ; any  charity  they  give  is  in  the 
way  of  subscriptions  to  public  institutions.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  the  farmers  and 
shopkeepers  would  prefer  giving  a regular  sum  annually,  in  preference  to  remaining  open  to 
the  annoyance  of  beggars,  and  to  the  risk  of  their  property,  by  encouraging  such  a class. 
The  loss  is  not  felt  in  the  way  in  which  they  give ; and  it  appeared  to  the  persons  examined 
in  this  parish,  that  there  certainly  would  be  an  objection  to  giving  even  half  the  amount  in 
a regular  sum.  There  is,  they  say,  a great  dread  of  a poor  law.  if  it  was  arranged  that  the 
sum  should  not,  under  any  circumstances,  exceed  a certain  amount,  then  the  objection  would 
probably  be  much  less. 

Relief  is  very  often  extorted  by  dint  of  importunity.  The  motives  which  generally 
influence  the  donor  are  strong  benevolent  or  charitable  feelings. 

The  regular  street  beggars  have  always  had  the  greatest  detestation  of  the  house  of 
industiy.  When  the  cart  used  to  be  sent  round  for  them,  they  had  regular  centinels  to 
watch  it.  If  a street  was  full  of  them,  and  the  cart  was  seen  two  or  three  streets  off,  they 
all  vanished  as  if  by  magic,  and  when  it  passed  not  a trace  of  one  remained. 


V AGRANCT. 

M witter. 
County  Cork. 

Einminaiions  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Holy  Trinity, 
or  Christ  Church, 
City  of  Cork. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Patrick  J.  Annell,  baker. — Benjamin  Bellew,  labourer. — Mr.  David  Butler,  farmer  of  — 

75  acres — Mr.  D.  Callaghan,  farmer  of  26  acres. — Rev.  Mr.  Field,  protestant  priest  of  ^ar-  Inmhannon. 
Leffinney  and  Knurkairly,  barony  of  Innishannon.— Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurley,  farmer  of  47  acres.  Bar.  A'j'n nalca . 

— Mr.  John  Leary,  innkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Leary,  foundling  overseer — D.  M'Marthy,  — 

labourer,  formerly  farmer  and  overseer  of  the  parish. — Mr.  Eugene  M‘Carthy. — Mr.  John- 
stone Mackintosh,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Rev.  Thomas  Meade,  rector. — Rev.  William 
More  Crosthwaite,  curate. — William  Neal,  labourer. 


It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vagrants  with  any  degree  of  certainty;  but  at 
•^taoo  passed  through  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  last  summer.  There  may 
.»  besides  these,  about  200  more  beggars,  either  natives  or  from  Bandon,  who  beg  occa- 
sionally  in  the  parish  during  the  other  nine  months.  Mr.  Field  and  Mr.  M'Carthy  say, 
Ihe  poor  of  every  class  are  more  numerous  than  they  were  10  years  ago.” 

In  summer  vagrants  are  more  numerous,  because  potatoes  are  dearer  then,  than  at  any  other 
season;  most  of  those  relieved  in  this  parish  are  strangers.  There  are  about  from  12  to  18 
regular  beggars  in  the  parish  : Mr.  Field  considers  them  to  be  from  20  to  30. 
tl  *"e  men  go  to  look  for  employment,  and  the  wives  and  children  beg.  Mr.  Field  says, 
e have,  however,  many  able-bodied  men  who  beg  in  going  to  look  for  employment.” 
- “ewOmen  are  for  the  most  part  able-bodied,  though  there  must  of  course  be  some  old  and 
Jntirm,  both  men  and  women.  About  a dozen  families  go  off  from  this  parish  to  beg  else- 
0,5-  40  where. 
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Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  bj 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
JohnLalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Innishannon. 
Bar.  Kinnalea. 
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where.  There  are  no  mechanics  in  the  parish  who  beg ; formerly  we  used  to  have  immense 
numbers  of  the  Bandon  weavers  begging,  but  now  we  see  few : their  children  come  out 
Occasionally.  Some  prefer  begging  where  they  are  known,  because  people  have  more 
compassion  for  them ; others,  ashamed  to  let  their  neighbours  see  their  poverty,  tr0  to  a 
r strange  place.  Scarcely  any  go  from  this  part  of  the  country  to  England ; but  there  is 
much  emigration  to  America.  Mr.  Field  states,  that  last  year  there  was  twice  the  number 
of  emigrants  that  went  any  year  before  ; from  10  to  20  families  went  from  these  parishes. 
Unquestionably,  the  greater  number  are  driven  to  beggary  by  their  want. 

Mr.  Field  says,  “ During  the  summer  there  are  many  who  get  one  weight  of  potatoes  in 
the  day ; but  there  are  some  with  families  who  travel  slowly  and  often,  and  who,  I am  sure 
get  scarcely  as  much  as  will  get  one  good  meal  at  night.  Potatoes  are  not  very  plentiful 
here ; strollers  get  more,  near  the  sea-coast.”  Other  witnesses  say,  that  of  boiled  potatoes  and 
raw,  a woman  will  get  from  three  quarters  of  a weight  to  a weight. 

Mr.  Field  says,  “I  have  known  a few  instances  of  families  dividing,  and  each  division 
applying  for  relief  at  the  same  house.  A strong  hearty  woman  without  children,  and  a 
woman  with  a flock  of  children,  will  get  about  the  same,  because,  though  one  can  go  to  a 
greater  number  of  places,  the  other  will  get  more  wherever  she  does  go,  on  account  of  the 
children.” 

Mr.  Garnell  states, " I have  seen  them  sell  the  potatoes,  and  inquire  for  silver  in  exchancre 
for  the  copper  they  had  got.”  Mr.  Field  says,  “ If  they  are  able  to  get  a little  money,  they 
always  want  it  to  get  a pair  of  brogues  (shoes);  they  do  not  drink  it,  I am  sure:  some  of 
them,  however,  get  tobacco.”  He  mentioned  then  that  he  recollected  the  following  dispute 
between  a beggarman  and  his  wife,  who  was  abusing  him  for  selling  a weight  of  potatoes 
for  3d.: — “ You  did  very  ill,”  said  she,  “ to  sell  them;  they  were  the  cheapest  meal  we 
could  have.”  " Hold  your  tongue,”  said  he;  “ was  it  not  to  make  up  the  other  25.  6d. 
I did  it?”  Begging  is  not  a trade  taken  up  to  make  money  of  and  systematically  carried 
on,  but  is  the  last  resource  of  persons  destitute  of  all  ordinary  means  of  support ; and  con- 
sequently most  people  who  are  found  begging  are  really  in  great  distress. 

In  summer,  when  potatoes  are  dear,  it  is  probable  that  a man  with  his  wife  and  children, 
by  going  about  begging,  would  earn  more  than  by  taking  his  chance  for  employment.  The 
beggar’s  family  will  be  almost  sure  of  getting  subsistence ; whereas,  calculating  that  the 
labourer  has  four  days’  employment  in  the  week  at  8d.  a day,  he  will  not  earn  enough  to 
support  his  family. 

People  who  give  relief  do  not  look  to  or  think  of  the  character  of  the  beggar;  they  can 
know  nothing  about  it  in  most  cases.  Work  is  never  offered  to  beggars  here ; there  are  so 
many  persons  willing  to  work,  that  the  farmer  would  never  offer  it  to  strangers. 

“ I often  heard,”  said  Mr.  Hurley,  “ that  a fanner  would  let  in  six  or  seven  together  for 
a night’s  lodging.” — “ That  is  true  enough;  I had  six  of  them  last  night,”  said  Mr.  Butler. 
“ I would  get  out  of  bed  at  night  to  let  them  in.” 

Lodging  is  given  them  by  labourers  also;  but  when  a fanner  is  known  to  give  lodging, 
he  will  have  one  or  two  of  them  every  night.  They  get  potatoes  always ; and  if  they  come 
at  night,  when  a farmer  is  at  his  supper,  they  will  get  a little  milk  also. 

Every  one  who  calls  gets  something,  unless,  perhaps,  when  the  farmer  is  distressed  and 
is  buying  potatoes  himself,  in  which  case,  he  sometimes  refuses.  The  quantity  given  is  five, 
or  six,  or  seven,  according  to  the  size  of  the  potatoes,  and  according  to  their  plenty  or 
scarcity.  Mr.  Meade  says,  “ There  are  from  30  to  40  persons  who  have  small  pensions  of 
from  3d.  to  9 d.  or  10 d.  a week  from  the  gentry. 

“ The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  principally  upon  the  farmer ; his  place  is  open,  and  the  beg- 
gar walks  in  without  hindrance ; but  the  gentleman’s  gate  is  closed,  and  himself  shut  in  from 
strollers.”  Mr.  Hurley  says,  “ I have  known  the  labouring  people  give  potatoes  to  beggars 
when  they  were  buying  them  themselves  at  7 d.  and  8d.  a weight.”  Bellew,  the  labourer, 
says,  “ I could  not  give  them  relief,  or  the  like  of  me.” — “ Do  you  mean  that  if  a beggarman 
came  to  your  door  when  you  were  at  your  meal,  you  would  not  give  him  a boiled  potato  or 
two?” — “ Oh,  no ; if  I bought  a weight  of  potatoes  at  1 s.,  and  a beggar  came  to  me  that 
way,  I would  give  one  or  two,  to  be  sure ; let  a man  have  ever  so  little,  he  would  do  that. 

Mr.  Field  says,  “ Taking  one  week  with  another,  and  the  price  at  one  time  with  another, 
the.  greater  number  of  farmers  give  at  least  the  value  of  1 s.  a week  in  potatoes.”  _ And  Mr. 
Hurley  says,  “ A small  farmer  will  give  two  weights  of  potatoes  a week,  taking  all  the 
year  round.  Others  will  give  five  and  six  weights,  one  week  with  another.” 

As  to  whether  the  farmers  would  prefer  a tax  to  the  present  mode  of  giving,  “ We  would 
much  rather  give  as  we  do  at  present;  we  do  not  feel  it  going.”— (Mr.  Leary  and  Garrett.) 

“ But  suppose  a regular  sum  of  half  the  amount  of  what  you  do  give  would  go  farther 

in  supporting  the  poor,  would  you  prefer  paying  it?” — “ Why,  you  know,  if  I was  forced  to 
pay  it  as  a tax,  it  would  not  be  charity,  it  would  not  be  my  own  act.” — (Leary-) 
“But  if  you  impose  the  tax  on  yourself,  is  it  not  your  own  act?”— “Well,  but  I would 
mot  feel  the  pleasure  of  relieving  a poor  creature  with  my  own  hand.”— (Leary.)-— 
“ Then,  if  there  was  a poorhouse  at  the  top  of  the  street,  where  every  beggar  could  ge 
relief,  you  would  rather  give  them  relief  than  let  them  go  in  there?” — “Why,  it  a P° 

person  came  to  me,  I would  give  them  something,  to  be  sure.” — (Leary.) -“Even  tl m>uo. 

you  knew  that  a person  in  real  distress  could  not  want  relief,  and  that  by  giving  chantJ 
a stroller  you  were  encouraging  idleness?” — " Well,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  1 think  we  w 
be  lonesone  without  them.” — (Leary.)  u I u) 

“ A farmer  will  never  miss  what  he  gives  for  God’s  sake.” — (Mr.  Butler  and 

“ When  I make  a payment  to  support  the  house,  I would  rather  be  rid  of  the  bej?=  ^ 

but  still,  if  one  of  them  applied  I would  give  according  to  my  means,  even  just  after  pap 
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tax.  If  a mother  of  a family  came  to  me,  saying, ' I cannot  go  in,  my  children  will  be  taken  Vagrancy. 
from  me/  1 would  give  her  something  of  course.” — (Mr.  Butler.)  

" I am  giving  them  lodging  for  many  years,  and  I never  knew  any  harm  to  come  of  it;  Munster, 

I never  knew  them  to  steal  anything,  or  leave  distress  after  them.”— (Mr.  Butler .)  County  Cork. 

“ I knew  one  young  man  about  3-2  years  of  age ; he  was  six  or  seven  years  begging  and  . 

some  time  ago  he  threw  it  off  and  turned  pedlar  (I  suppose  with  his  earnings):  he  put  on  by 

a good  suit  of  clothes.  In  about  six  months  he  said  he  could  do  nothing  at  it,  so  he  dropped  John  Lalor,  Esq.  ***’ 

it  and  turned  beggar  again ; he  said  he  was  starving ; but  he  is  an  idle  rascal,  and  there  

are  few  such.” — (Mr.  Hurley.)  Par.  Inni&hamon . 

“ Would  those  who  beg  go  into  a house  of  industry,  where  of  course  men  and  women.  Bar.  Kinnalea. 

children  and  grown  persons,  would  be  separated?”—"  Old  people  that  had  no  friends  nor  — 

any  one  belonging  to  them,  would  go  in,  but  people  that  had  families  would  not;  a poor 
woman  is  as  fond  of  her  child  as  if  she  had  1,000 1.  a year  to  give  it.” — (Messrs.  M‘Cart/111, 

Field,  and  Lcaru.) 

“ It  is  not  charity  nor  poorhouse  we  want,  but  employment;  if  we  had  that,  we  should 
be  content.” — {Neal,  labourer.) 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


John  Bassett,  weaver.— Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer  holding  57  acres. — Mr.  Robert  Clark — 

farmer— Mrs.  Rebecca  Clarke,  employed  to  take  foundlings  to  Cork.— Mr.  Robert  Edwards'  ■Parisl1  kilbrogan 
tobacconist— Mr.  Michael  Falvey,  churchwarden  of  1833.— Mr.  John  Fawcitt,  shopkeeper*  and  Ballymoodan. 
churchwarden  of  Ballymoodan  in  1 833— Mr.  William  Horneybrook,  farmer— Thom  as  Howard’  Ba*- Kim?™eaty 
weaver.  Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation— Rev.  Arthur  TEas^DiShm?' 

Knox,  vicar  of  Ballymoodan.— John  Lindsay,  weaver— Mr.  Richard  James  Long,  church-  __ 

warden  of  Kilbrogan  for  the  present  year — Rev.  Daniel  M'Sweeney,  roman-catholic  rector, 

—Rev.  Horace  T.  Newman,  rector  of  Kilbrogan — Robert  Philips,  weaver— Cornelius  Quil- 

linan,  labourer— Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer  holding  175  acres Mr.  Thomas  Tanner 

farmer— Mr.  Stewart  Tressilian,  churchwarden  of  the  present  year. 

The  Rev.  William  Hunter,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation,  says,  " It  is  very 
hard  to  speak  with  anything  like  certainty  of  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  town,  but  I think 
there  are  200  persons  who  beg,  fully  150.”  In  Kilbrogan,  according  to  the  Rev.  H.  Newman, 
rector,  there  are  50  regular  professed  beggars ; and  the  Rev.  Arthur  Knox,  vicar,  says,  that 
m Ballymoodan,  “ I think  there  are  from  40  to  50  regular  beggars.  The  number  of  reo-ular 
beggars  continues  much  the  same  as  formerly,  but  the  number  who  begged  for  a time  (as 
the  weavers)  are  greatly  lessened  on  account  of  emigration.  Immense  numbers  pass  through 
the  country  parts  of  these  parishes  in  summer.” 

Their  potatoes  of  the  last  year  were  out,  and  the  new  ones  were  not  come  in.  Beggars  in 
the  town  are  chiefly  natives ; vagrants  relieved  in  the  country  parts  are  generally  from  the 
town,  or  from  the  west  parts  of  the  country,  and  from  Kerry ; they  are  principally  women, 
and  most  of  them  have  children  with  them.  It  is  chiefly  single  persons  that  come  to  beg  in 
mis  neighbourhood.  Families  of  beggars  think  the  more  remote  country  districts  are  better 
lor  them  than  the  neighbourhood  of  towns,  there  being  so  many  beggars  about  towns 
already.  The  husbands  of  most  of  the  strange  women  go  for  work  elsewhere.  You  will 
hardly  see  one  able-bodied  man  begging  now,  except  perhaps  an  unemployed  weaver,  and 
01  the  weavers  you  do  not  see  one  now  for  the  ten  that  there  used  to  be  formerly ; they  are 
almost  all  gone  to  England  or  America.  The  wives  of  some  of  the  unemployed  labourers 
and  their  children  beg.  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  “ I have  employed  a man  myself,  whose 
wile  is  a regular  beggar ; and  I know  some  women  to  be  begging  whose  husbands  are  able 
0 get  work.  Some  time  ago  a woman  came  to  me  to  seek  for  charity  where  I had  some 
men  at  work,  and  after  she  was  gone  one  of  the  men  said,  that  woman’s  husband  is  a labour- 
ing man,  and  he  has  a constant  employment.”  John  Lindsay,  weaver,  says,  “ When  the 
weaving  trade  declined  in  Bandon,  the  men  that  were  thrown  out  of  work  were  forced  to  go 
eg  all  through  the  country;  many  a hard  struggle  it  cost  some  of  them,  and  some 
cou  d never  bring  themselves  to  do  it  at  all,  but  suffered  anything  rather,  and  though  so 
any  hundreds  are  gone  away,  there  are  some  still  that  would  live  better  than  they  do,  if 
«Vfr W0  , S°  a Begging.  I know  one  man  now  with  four  children,  and  he  did  not  earn  a 
1 ing  at  his  loom  since  last  Christmas ; he  is  assisted  by  Mr.  Newman,  but  I do  not  know 
So'andbe3  ” ^ °Utj  *s  su^er‘ng  dreadfully,  and  yet  he  told  me  that  he  was  ashamed  to 

se-f^  c^*ai!K  saySj  “The  Bandon  beggars  come  out  to  my  part  of  the  country  at  all 
vsons;  there  are  at  least  300  persons  who  come  out  from  Bandon  to  beg.  All  the  regular 
J-  corae>  and  in  addition  a great  many  who  beg  very  little  or  not  at  all  in  the  town, 
one  aS  fVeav?rs  ant^  tBe  wives  of  labourers.  Some  of  these  come  once  in  a week,  others 
hush  a others  once  a month.  There  are  a great  many  women  begging  whose 

nre  a+ ^ ^aVe  emPloyment>  but  the  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  them.  At  the 
■j  sen  potatoes  are  cheap,  2 $d.  and  3<f.  a weight,  and  a much  less  number  of  beggars 
be  ^e1ueiv  .V  come  out  from  Bandon.  If  they  can  pick  up  a few  halfpence  in  town  it  will 
In  rf6  P£°  , ble  and  less  laborious  than  carrying  a heavy  load  of  potatoes  from  the  country, 
bee  ^ C0UntlT  farther  from  town  than  where  I live,  they  collect  a great  deal  more, 

^ause  there  are  fewer  beggars.  But  the  Bandon  beggars  prefer  beggiug  within  two  or 
402  three 
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three  miles  of  town,  because  they  can  bring  home  the  potatoes  which  they  collect  to  th  ' 
families,  and  need  not  sell  them ; they  can  go  out  in  the  morning  and  come  in  regularly  in  th** 
evening ; but  if  they  go  to  a distance  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  they  must  stay  from  home  two  & 
three  days,  and  not  being  able  to  carry  all  that  they  collect  during  that  time,  they  must  sell 
a great  part ; then  being  obliged  to  buy  potatoes  when  they  comehome ; it  is  much  less  nro 
fitable  than  carrying  home  the  potatoes  direct.”  ‘ 

Quillinan,  a labourer,  says,  " I know  that  the  wives  of  some  labouring  men  who  have 
employment  beg  at  the  coaches,  and  there  are  others  that  would  rather  starve  for  24  hours 
than  do  such  a thing.” 

Rev.  Daniel  M‘SWeeney,  parish  priest,  says,  “ Most  of  the  beggars  have  been  begrrino-  for 
along  time,  but  as  I see  very  few  young  and  sturdy  women  amongst  them,  I think  There 
must  be  very  few  who  are  beggars  from  their  childhood.”  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  sees  several 
people  begging  in  Bandon  now  who  were  in  excellent  circumstances  jo  years  ago,  and  knows 
one  of  his  own  congregation  who  used  to  earn  two  or  three  guineas  a week,  and  who  is  now 
obliged  to  go  about  from  door  to  door. 

It  would  be  hard  to  say  that  any  adopt  begging  from  choice,  but  after  people  become 
beggars  their  pride  is  utterly  broken,  and  they  would  remain  so  in  preference  to  eno-amno-  in 
regular  industry,  if  such  were  open  to  them.  Some  are  beggars  from  idleness  certainly  but 
very  few ; most  of  them  are  so  from  poverty  and  want  of  employment. 

Respecting  the  earnings  of  beggars,  some  judgment  may  be  formed  from  the  following 
statements.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  says,  “ I know  one  regular  beggar  who  has  a pur.’’ 
Mr.  Horneybrook  says,  “ I have  seen  several  instances  where  a man’s  bag  was  filled  to  the 
amount  of  two  or  three  weights  of  potatoes.” 

Mr.  Clark  says,  “ Of  those  beggars  who  come  to  us  from  the  west,  the  greater  number 
have  planted  their  potatoes,  shut  their  cabins,  and  intend  returning  regularly  with  what 
they  get  during  the  summer  to  support  themselves  in  winter.  Some  idea  of  their  earnings 
may  be  formed  from  a case  that  came  under  my  own  observation.  A woman  from  our  part 
of  the  country  went  away  with  her  children  to  beg;  she  staid  out  a couple  of  months;  she 
and  her  children  were  supported  all  that  time,  and  she  brought  home  as  much  as  bought  her 
a pig  and  a sheep,  and  released  some  things  from  the  pawn  office.” 

Quillinan,  a labourer,  says,  “No  doubt  a woman  can  seldom  come  home  with  less  than 
a weight  of  potatoes  after  a day’s  begging.  I have  known  the  wives  of  labouring  men  go 
begging  when  they  had  money  in  the  savings’ bank ; I know  they  had  it,  because  I borrowed 
it  from  them.” 


When  potatoes  are  cheap,  they  would  call  it  a good  day’s  begging  to  get  two  weights  (the 
Bandon  weight  is  23  lbs.),  but  they  very  seldom  get  near  so  much.  Lindsay  says,  “ I knew 
one  poor  weaver  who  went  to  beg,  and  he  told  me  he  often  travelled  a whole  day  and  did  not 
get  half  a weight.  There  is  a woman  who  lives  near  witness  that  generally  gets  a weight 
in  the  day,  sometimes  a weight  and  a half,  but  he  thinks  it  was  in  consequence  of  her 
having  friends  in  the  country.  In  July  last  she  could  get  nothing  by  begging,  and  she  was 
forced  to  give  it  up,  and  Mr.  Knox  gave  her  some  assistance;  she  said  she  could  not  live  at 
all  but  for  him. 

An  active  and  clever  beggar  might  get  two  weights  in  the  day,  but  this  seldom  occurs. 

The  coach  beggars  are  a great  annoyance;  it" is  impossible  to  say  how  much  they  get; 
there  are  about  15  who  attend  here.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  “ I know  an  instance  of  the  wife  of 
a labouring  man  attending  the  coaches  as  a beggar ; my  servant  told  me  that  she  had  money 
in  the  savings’  bank,  and  shortly  after  her  daughter  was  sent  to  America  at  her  own 
expense.” 

When  a woman  has  children  with  her,  of  course  she  gets  a little  more ; different  members 
of  the  same  family  will  often  apply  for  relief  to  the  same  person.  Where  a man  and  his  wife 
and  children  are  begging,  the  man  and  some  of  the  children  will  come  now,  and  the  wife 
and  the  other  children  will  come  by-and-by. 

More  is  given  to  infirm  persons,  as  they  are.  of  course  considered  to  be  more  in  want  of  it. 
An  old-man  is  not  able  in  general  to  carry  potatoes,  and  he  often  gets  a little  flax  or  wool 
from  the  farmers,  which  he  can  sell.  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  says,  “ I have  seen  a tolerably  strong 
boy  whom  I refused  charity  in  the  morning  coming  home  in  the  evening  with  at  least  a 
weight  and  a half.of  potatoes  on  his  back.  A clever  strong  beggar,  without  children,  that 
knows  her  trade,  and  can  travel  far,  will  get  more  than  any  other,  and  will  make  money.” 

Scarcely  any  beggars  that  are  seen  in  this  neighbourhood  ever  get  enough  to  sell  any  sur- 
plus collections,  the  strong  beggars  sell  them  generally.  Mr.  Thomas  Bullen,  farmer, 
remarked  that  there  is  a poor  family  living  near  him  that  buys  potatoes  from  them. 

The  beggars  are  not  able  to  get  tea,  but  many  of  them  go  into  the  whiskey  shops ; they 
are  very  fond  of  tobacco.  Mr.  Edwards,  tobacconist,  says,  “ I am  sure  there  are  many  of 
them  who  would  rather  have  one  meal  a day  with  tobacco  than  two  meals  without  it.”  It 
was  stated  that  if  a man  wants  to  live  by  begging,  certainly  he  will  not  clothe  himself 

There  was  a sort  of  beggars  called  “ boccoughs,”  who  used  to  make  themselves  appear 
lame,  but  there  are  very  few  of  them  now. 

Mr.  Clark  says,  “ I have  not  seen  one  in  my  quarter  now  for  a long  time.  I recollect 
but  once  when  going  to  Kinsale  I saw  two  stout  men  walking  before  me,  in  perfect  pos- 
session of  their  limbs  until  they  got  near  the  houses,  when  all  at  once  they  became  so  lame 
as  to  seem  to  be  almost  unable  to  walk.” 

Mr.  R.  Edwards,  tobacconist,  says,  “ There  are  a few  strange  beggars  who  appear  occa- 
SLOnalty  and  exhibit  disgusting  appearances,  but  I am  sure  they  do  not  produce  them  to 
the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy.” 

J Beggars 
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Beggars  are  frequently  known  to  put  on  a bad  coat  over  a good  one;  they  would  like  to 
makeBt1iemselves  comfortable  inside  and  miserable  outside.  The  Rev.  Daniel  M'Sweeney 
stated  that  his  own  name  has  been  forged  to  a recommendation,  but  such  practices  he  said 
are  very  rare. 

If  an  accident  occurs  to  the  child  of  a beggar  she  is  fond  of  showing  it;  but  it  appears 
verv  unlikely  that  mothers  would  put  their  children  to  pain  for  the  purpose  of  excitino- 
sympathy.  There  is  no  asylum  for  the  children  of  the  poor  who  may  be  afflicted  in  the  way 
of  being  deaf  or  dumb,  &c. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hunter  states  that  vagrants  drink  whiskey;  that  he  has  himself  seen  them 
drunk,  and  that  he  recollects  one  fellow  who  used  to  go  on  crutches  a great  drunkard  ; he 
died  of  the  cholera. 

It  is  hard  to  say  whether  the  beggars  here  drink  much,  but  in  Cork  they  certainly  do. 
I have  sat  in  a house  there  opposite  a public-house,  frequented  by  beggars,  and  ia  half  an 
hour  saw  such  a number  go  in  and  come  out  as  surprised  me ; there  was  almost  a perpetual 
stream  of  the  very  same  people  that  were  begging  in  the  streets. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Newman  says  that  the  children  of  beggar  women  are  generally  very  ready 
to  commit  petty  thefts  of  straw,  coal,  &c.  Potato  pits  are  sometimes  dug  up  in  the  night, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  to  be  by  men  whose  wives  go  out  begging  by  day,  and  mark  the 
spots  where  it  can  be  most  easily  done.  A collection  was  made  for  the  purpose  of  sending 
two  men  who  were  begging,  although  able  to  work,  to  America.  They  said  when  it  was 
proposed  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  go,  hoping  I suppose  to  get  the  money  into  their 
own  hauds,  but  when  they  understood  their  passage  was  to  be  paid  for  them,  they  would  not  go. 

Beggars  think  they  get  too  little  for  themselves,  and  that  they  earn  that  little  too  hardly 
to  think  of  sharing  it  with  the  more  destitute. 

Some  rare  instances  occur  of  their  hoarding  their  earnings. 

There  was  an  old  woman  in  Bandon,  a beggar,  for  a long  time  she  was  drawn  about  in  a 
little  car  by  her  son ; she  went  to  Cork  to  beg,  and  was  taken  up  and  put  into  the  house  of 
industry.  She  died  there,  and  a savings’  bank  book  was  found  on  her  person,  and  her  son 
is  now  trading  on  the  mouey. 

If  the  practice  of  borrowing  children  was  tried  in  a town  the  size  of  Bandon,  it  is  thought 
that  it  would  infallibly  be  detected ; but  those  who  go  into  the  country  to  beg  take  borrowed 
children  (in  some  instances)  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy. 

The  four  weavers  who  were  examined  state  that  the  beggar  in  the  streets  is  a great  deal 
better  off  than  the  tradesman  who  cannot  get  work,  or  the  poor  room-keepers,  that  are 
ashamed  to  show  their  distress ; why  should  not  they  ? every  clay  they  get  something,  but  the 
poor  man  that  stays  at  home  has  no  way  of  getting  anything, -unless  some  charitable  person 
finds  him  out  and  relieves  him. 

The  character  of  the  town  beggar  is  tolerably  well  known,  but  nothing  is  known  of  the 
stranger. 

Cornelius  Quillinan,  labourer,  says  an  able-bodied  man  could  get  more  by  begging  than 
by  work,  taking  the  casualties  as  to  employment  into  consideration ; but  it  is  a way  that  no 
man  that  had  the  spirit  of  decency  would  turn  to. 

After  great  numbers  of  the  weavers  had  become  regular  beggars,  there  was  a slight  change 
for  the  better  in  the  trade ; and  there  was  some  little  work  lor  them ; but  it  was  found  that 
some  of  them  preferred  remaining  as  beggars  to  returning  to  their  employment.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  Newman  states  that  some  time  ago  employment  was  given  to  a great  many  of  the 
people  in  breaking  of  stones  on  the  road,  at  6 d.  a day  ; he  recollects  one  strong  healthy  man 
who  applied  for  relief ; the  work  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  could  not  well  refuse  it;  he 
remained  one  day  at  it  and  then  went  off.  Another  man  who  begged  for  relief  was  found  to 
have  employment  as  a measurer  of  coals,  about  three  miles  off  from  Bandon. 

In  the  country  places  they  get  lodging,  but  in  towns  they  have  to  pay  for  it. 

The  alms  which  farmers  in  general  give  are  potatoes,  and  occasionally  a trifle  of  milk ; no 
money,  it  is  so  scarce  with  them. 

Mr.  George  Stanley,  farmer,  says,  “ I do  not  allow  any  beggar  to  be  refused  at  my  house  ; 
there  are  several  days  in  summer  when  one  person  would  be  little  enough  to  stand  at  the 
door  and  attend  them.”  Mr.  Clark,  farmer,  also  states,  one  day  there  will  be  three  or  four ; 
another  day  a dozen  before  breakfast;  perhaps  two  dozen  more  before  night.  Every  one 
that  calls  at  my  place  gets  something ; and  Mr.  Horneybrook,  farmer,  says  that  each  beggar 
gets  something  at  his  house,  generally  four  or  five  potatoes.  Mr.  Bullen,  farmer,  thinks 
that  he  gives  away  in  alms  as  much  potatoes  as  would-  feed  a labouring  man  and  his  family 
throughout  the  year.  Some  shopkeepers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  halfpence  to.  beggars  on 
todays. 

The  relief  of  strolling  beggars  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  farmers ; even  the  small  farmers 
contribute  a great  deal  towards  their  support. 

lne  poor  and  labouring  classes  are  very  badly  able  to  give,  any  thing,  it  is  the  most  they 
can  do  to  support  themselves.  The  labourers,  however,  both  in  town  and  country,  do  give 
j 'ngto  beggars,  may  be  a couple  of  potatoes,  although  they  may  be  buying  the  potatoes 
at  0 d, .or  7 d.  a weight.  Farmers  holding  10  acres  of  land  give  very  little,  some  of  them  nothing ; 
even  farmers  holding  30  or  40  acres  hardly  give  beggars  more  than  from  half  a weight  to  a 
We-\i  -£ach  day  during  the  year. 

Mr.  Bullen,  farmer,  savs,  “ Most  of  the  farmers  would  not  like  paying  any  regulary  sum, 
or  any  additional  sum  fo'r  the  support  of  the  beggars ; but  I would  rather  give  even  a little 
®ore  than  I do  at  present  to  be  rid  of  the  annoyance  of  beggars.  Mr.  Stanley,  farmer, 
hr!)1  he  v/ould  Prefer  paying  a tax  to  the  amount  of  what  he  gives  now,  because  he  is 
0 ‘ged  to  keep  a constant  watch  lest  the  beggars  should  steal  something. 

°-5-  403  Mr. 
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Mr.  Horneybrook,  farmer,  says,  that  farmers  do  not  miss  what  they  give  now  and  tl  • 
that  a rate  would  bear  very  hard  on  them ; they  are  not  able  to  pav  anvthi.  J J-Z-  s 
Mr.  Clark,  farmer,  says,  “ I would  prefer  paying  a tax,  but  very  few  of  the  farmers'* u'‘ 
they  hate  anything  like  a tax,  almost  all  of  them  have  their  lands  at  a rack-rent  ^ou*di 
cannot  pay  one  penny  more.”  ’ an<1  “ey 

Lindsay,  a weaver,  states,  that  he  heard  some  people  who  went  out  from  Bandon  t h 
say,  that  if  they  could  speak  Irish,  they  would  get  more  potatoes.  A belief  in  their  d' r 
and  its  being  thought  a charity  to  relieve  them,  are  the  causes  which  influence  mostn^?’ 
to  give  relief  to  beggars.  Mr.  Edwards,  tobacconist,  says,  “ It  is  impossible  to  withK 
your  hand  from  them,  when  they  come  into  your  shop  they  have  such  importunity”  Th 
are  instances  of  beggars  stealing  clothes  and  poultry  from  farmers’  houses  where  thev 
night’s  lodging,  which  makes  the  farmers  more  watchful  of  them  latterly.  Thevar  * 
known  to  breed  any  discontent  by  tale-bearing;  they  tell  stories  of  their  own  distress! 
work  upon  the  feelings,  and  sometimes  stories  to  amuse  those  who  give  them  shelter  H 
a few  of  them  occupy  themselves  in  match-making ; they  bring  intelligence  where  a *2 
match  is  to  be  found  ; these  are  generally  handsomely  rewarded.  a°0tt 

There  are  instances  of  persons  who  had  been  raised  from  the  condition  of  bego-ars  return 
ing  to  it  again  on  the  first  pressure  of  distress.  The  Rev.  Daniel  M'Sweeney  gives  an  in" 
stance  of  a woman  who  married  a weaver,  and  after  she  had  a child,  she  becanie  a becrcrlr 
again.  oaar 

Cornelius  Quillinan,  labourer,  observed,  “ You  may  be  sure  there  is  no  child  so  honestlv 
reared  as  the  child  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  begging  or  stealing.”  ■ 

If  there  was  a house  of  industry  here,  it  would  probably  be  the  means  of  causing  a good 
many  who  come  from  distant  parts  begging,  to  turn  themselves  to  some  kind  of  intfustry  at 
home.  V ery  few  of  the  beggars  would  like  to  go  into  a house  of  industry,  and  if  there  was 
such  a place  for  them  to  go  into,  it  is  most  probable  that  the  shopkeepers  would  not  con- 
tinue to  give  them  charity. 

The  poor  weavers  say,  “ they  think  it  would  be  very  good  to  have  a house  of  industry  to 
go  to  for  those  who  have  no  families ; but  where  a man  has  a family,  they  think  it  better  to 
do  with  half  enough  than  to  be  separated  from  it.” 


Persons  who  attended  die  Examination. 


Parish  Kilgariffe, 
including  Town  of 
Clonakilty. 

Bar.  Ibane  and 
Bariyroe,  and  East 
Carbery, 

(East  Division.) 


Mr.  John  Abbott,  shopkeeper. — Michael  Allen  Beecher,  esq.,  churchwarden. — John  Bennett 
esq.,  j.  p. — Jeremiah  Collins  labourer. — Jeremiah  Deasy,  labourer.— Richard  Deast,  esq., 
merchant.— Dr.  Folliott.— Mr.  Denis  Hurley,  farmer  of  18  acres— Mr.  John  Kingston,  former 
of  65  acres. — Mr.  Edward  Lucy,  farmer  of  70  acres. — Mr.  James  Neal,  farmer  of  50  acres.— 
Mr.  Denis  Sexton,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Rev.  Henry  Wilson  Steward,  ll.  d.,  vicar  of  Kilcoe. 
— Rev.  C.  C.  Townsend,  rector. — Rev.  D.  Walsii,  roman-catholic  rector. — John  White,  la- 
bourer.— And  several  others. 


The  number  of  beggars  who  pass  through  the  country  parts  of  the  parish  is  liable  to 
great  variation,  depending  for  the  most  part  on  the  cheapness  or  dearness  of  potatoes.  The 
farmers  who  were  present  thought  that  not  less  than  500  had  passed  througli  during  the 
preceding  summer.  In  addition  there  are  many  persons  who  continue  begging  throughout 
the  entire  year,  and  of  this  description  there  cannot  be  less  than  100  in  the  town  of  Clona- 
kilty, of  whom  many  are  the  wives  of  employed  labourers,  and  solicit  alms  only  in  the  rural 
parts  of  the  parish. 

The  increased  dearness  of  potatoes  in  summer  always  causes  the  amount  of  mendicancy 
to  be  greater  at  that  season  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  many  strangers  then  come  from  the 
west,  who  have  set  their  potatoes,  and  endeavour  to  subsist  on  charity  till  they  are  fit  to  be 
dug,  at  which  time  they  propose  returning  to  their  homes.  Of  the  summer  vagrants,  by  far 
the  greater  number  are  strangers ; but  in  the  winter  months  the  mendicants  who  are  to  be 
met  with  are  generally  natives  of  the  town,  or  of  some  of  the  surrounding  districts.  A very 
large  proportion  at  all  times  of  the  year  consists  of  women  with  children,  not  a few  having 
so  many  as  five  or  six ; of  some  the  husbands  are  dead,  of  others  at  work  in  different 
places,  of  others  gone  to  England  in  search  of  employment.  “ Sometimes,  however,”  says 
Mr;  Franks,  “ the  husbands  are  lying  idle  at  home.  When  I was  taking  the  census  of  this 
parish  in  1831,  I have  in  the  morning  found  only  the  husband  and  one  of  the  children  m 
a cabin,  and  in  the  evening  I have  seen  the  wife  and  four  or  five  children,  who  had  returned 
after  having  begged  all  the  day.” 

Almost  all  the  regular  town  beggars  are  old  or  infirm,  and  unable  to  work ; but  it  often 
happens,  especially  in  summer, “ that  the  wages  of  a town  labourer  are  insufficient  to  main- 
tain his  family,  and  he  is  compelled  to  allow  his  wife  to  procure  food  by  temporary  mendi- 
cancy. The  strange  beggar-women  are  all  able-bodied,  and  in  the  opinion  of  the  farmers, 
neady  40  men  of  a similar  description  had  presented  themselves  during  the  last  summer. 
To-day  potatoes  are  Q,hd.  a weight  (a  low  price),  and  I know  many  that  have  the  name  01 
labourers,  and  that  have  their  wives  begging.”  . 

D.  Collins,  himself  a labourer,  observes,  “ The  labourers  themselves  sometimes 
when  they  are  unemployed.  I have  known  five  or  six  strong  men,  able  to  work,  g°  ° . 
111  the  morning  of  every  second  day,  and  come  back  in  the  evening  with  about  a weig 
potatoes,  and  very  seldom  less.  I used  to  see  them  passing  my  door  regularly,  and  som 
them  were  young  men.”  jt 
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It  is  thought  that  very  few  individuals  have  been  vagrants  from  their  infancy,  with  the 
exception  of  those  who  have  been  born  imperfect  or  mis-shapen.  Vagrancy  is  a mode  of  life 
to  which  almost  all  those  who  follow  it  have  been  reduced  by  misfortunes.  Deasy  says, 
“ They  never  take  to  it  from  choice,  but  always  with  reluctance.  No  one  would  think  of 
making  money  by  it;  and  it  is  the  last  shift  when  everything  else  fails  them.” 

As  to  the  quantity  of  provisions  which  it  is  possible  that  a beggar  can  collect  durino-  the 
dav,  the  farmers  present  agreed,  that  in  the  country  they  would  be  always  tolerably1  sure 
of" getting  enough  for  their  support,  seldom  much  more.  A woman  with  children  mio-ht 
collect  about  a weight  of  potatoes,  including  those  which  she  had  received  boiled,  but 
then  she  would  get  more  than  any  one  else.  In  summer,  however,  she  might  not  get  as 
much  as  a weight. 

There  are  a few  beggars  in  the  town  who  attend  at  coaches  and  cars,  and  are  very  impor- 
tunate to  the  passengers ; they  do  not,  however,  succeed  in  obtaining  much  at  the  chapel 
011  Sundays.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  “ that  there  are  from  40  to  50  mendicants,  chiefly  lame, 
blind  or  crippled  persons;  he  thinks  they  do  not  get  more  than  1 d.  or  2 d.  each.”  “ There 
are  also  a few  about  the  church,”  observes  Mr.  Townsend,  “ and  probably  of  the  same  set 
who  have  been  at  the  chapel.” 

In  speaking  of  the  comparative  earnings  of  vagrants,  several  of  the  witnesses  remarked, 
“ that  a woman  with  several  children  would  always  be  more  successful  than  any  other  beg- 
gar, because,  although  she  cannot  travel  so  far,  yet  she  will  get  charity  at  many  houses  where 
a single  person  (especially  at  a dead  season)  would  be  refused ; and  there  are  but  few  fann- 
ers who  do  not  feel  compassion  for  her,  or  who  will  allow  her  to  go  from  their  doors  without 
an  alms.”  An  old  or  a feeble  mendicant  is  also  an  object  of  peculiar  pity ; to  such  a one 
milk  is  not  unfrequently  given. 

Some  vagrants  have  recourse  to  stratagem  to  increase  the  amount  of  their  collections. 
They  divide  their  families  into  two  or  more  parties,  and  each  sometimes  receives  alms  in 
succession  from  the  same  individuals ; it  is  stated,  however,  that  this  fraud  is  not  of  very 
common  occurrence. 

“ They  sometimes  sell  part  of  their  potatoes,  but  they  do  not  often  get  enough  to  sell  any 
quantity;  and  when  potatoes  are  dear,  they  get  very  little  indeed.  They  may  sometmes  be 
able  to  sell  enough  in  the  course  of  a season,  as  to  make  out  the  price  of  a pair  of  brogues 
(strong  shoes),  or  else  some  tobacco ; for  many  a one  of  them  would  rather  have  a pipe  of 
tobacco  than  a good  meal.” 

Deceptive  means,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion,  are  not  often  resorted  to. 
“ Boccoughs,”  who  are  or  were  guilty  of  various  knavish  tricks  with  this  view,  are  becoming 
comparatively  scarce,  except  at  fairs.  The  same  set  of  them  wander  over  the  entire  county, 
and  they  constitute  quite  a distinct  class  of  mendicants.  It  is  believed  that  the  children, 
who  are  too  often  to  be  seen  clothed  in  rags,  and  exposed  to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
are  not  intentionally  kept  in  that  condition  by  their  parents,  with  the  hope  of  profiting  by 
their  misery ; and  it  seems  to  be  the  general  opinion,  that  those  who  have  children  crippled 
or  diseased  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  an  opportunity  of  having  them  cured,  and  would 
he  grateful  for  such  a service. 

As  far  as  has  been  observed  in  this  parish,  the  habits  of  vagrants  are  not  dissolute ; they 
have  hardly  means  to  procure  any  other  indulgence  than  tobacco;  and  as  to  the  perpetration 
of  crime  by  them,  in  no  instance  has  outrage,  either  on  the  person  or  upon  property,  been 
traced  to  them ; they  are  believed  to  be,  generally  speaking,  honest.  In  the  husbands  of 
“any  of  the  vagrant  women,  it  is  thought  that  there  is  no  want  of  a disposition  towards 
industry ; and  there  are  many  of  them  who  would  be  rejoiced  to  emigrate  if  they  had  the 
means,  or  to  make  any  other  change  whereby  they  could  secure  to  themselves  permanent 
employment.  On  the  other  hand,  the  old  and  the  infirm  are  averse  to  emigration,  and  would 
perhaps  be  unable  to  support  so  great  an  alteration  in  their  habits. 

But  one  instance  was  known  of  a practice  prevalent  elsewhere,  of  women  borrowing  child- 
ren in  order  to  procure  a greater  amount  of  charity.  Dr.  Stewart  mentions,  that  on  one 
occasion  a considerable  number  of  children  with  a woman,  to  whom,  from  their  ages,  he  did 
not  think  they  could  all  belong ; he  questioned  her,  and  induced  her  to  confess  that  some 
of  them  belonged  to  her  relatives. 

Of  the  comparative  mortality  among  mendicants  and  persons  of  other  classes,  the 
Assistant  Commissioners  were  not  able  to  ascertain  any  data;  they  were  informed  at  the 
same  time  that  no  case  had  ever  occurred  of  an  individual  dying  of  actual  starvation. 

borne  farmers  being  requested'  to  draw  a comparison  between  the  condition  of  a vagrant 
and  of  a labourer,  said,  “ In  some  seasons,  considering  that  a labouring  man  may  only  get 
wo  or  three  days’  employment  in  the  week  (perhaps  less),  and  that  often  potatoes  are  very 
ear,  not  to  talk  of  the  shame  of  it,  it  would  be  better  for  a man  and  his  family  to  go  out  ana 
eg : they  would  at  any  rate  be  almost  sure  of  getting  enough  to  eat.” 
n answer  to  the  question,  whether  the  prevalence  of  private  charity  had  been  known  to 
ac  to  any  extent,  as  an. inducement  to  working  men  to  prefer  mendicancy  to  industry  ? it 
as  replied  by  Messrs.  Walsh,  Deasy  and  others,  “ that  such  a thing  as  an  able-bodied 
n making  his  living  by  begging  was  scarcely  ever  heard  of.  Labouring  men  were  some- 
'mes,  at  particular  seasons,  obliged  to  solicit  alms ; but  they  were  always  ready  to  take 
Deployment,  and  to  return  to  regular  labour,  when  the  season  came  round  in  which  it  could 

66  procured.” . 

‘They  would  be  glad,”  remarks  Mr.  Seaton,  “ to  take  employment  if  they  could  get  it. 
short  time  ago  I found  a strong  hearty  man  going  about  the  country  begging;  the  excuse 
e made  was,  that  he  could  not  find  work.  I said,  if  you  stay  with  me  and  work,  I will 
a you  your  diet.  He  agreed,  and  did  stay  with  me  as  long  as  I pleased  to  keep  him.” 
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No  attempt  is  ever  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  which  a beo-o-ar  mar,  , , 

lected.  “ A woman  with  a full  bag,”  exclaims  one  of  the  witnesses  “will  o-  » co1' 
much  as  a woman  with  an  empty  one.”  ’ 1 =et  “roost  as 

Some  person  is  always  found  willing,  from  charitable  motives,  to  give  a h«n»*  ■ , 

lodging;  amongst  farmers,  however,  this  is  done  rather  less  frequently-  a n'Sht’s 
a beggar  gets  his  lodging  in  a farmer’s  house,  he  expects  that  he  also  shall  JJm*  when 
A labourer,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  supposed  to  be  under  the  same  oblivion  TkUpJ*r; 
given  in  charity  consists  nearly  altogether  of  potatoes,  milkbeino-  verv  seldom  »aa  a , d 
when  it  is  abundant.  Money  they  never  give ; “ because,”  as  some  of  the  mtn!!/  Unles3 
themselves,  " they  cannot;  it  is  the  scarcest  thing  with  then,”  witnesses express 

Respecting  the  amount  given  away  in  charity  by  shopkeepers,  Mr.  Abbott,  beinw  lWn.  , 
replied,  It  is  impossible  to  speak  with  anything  like  certainty  of  the  ^ 

by  other  shopkeepers  ; we  do  not  think  of  observing  such  a thine  • it  denend^nf  ^ 
charitableness  of  the  individuals  than  on  his  property.  Many  giyS  Without  its  beinTfa™' 
and  some  who  do  not  assist  street  beggars  give  a great  deal  to  other  people,  sucha^to ’ 
who  are  not  able  to  go  out  or  to  reduced  families,  who  would  be  ashamed  to  have  it 
that  they  received  oh, is;  of  course  a great  deal  of  this  would  continue  to  be  wiyen 
there  were  a poor  law.”  Mr.  Abbott  was  asked,  Would  you  be  able  to  estimate  A,  f 
which  you  yourself,  as  a respectable  shopkeeper,  and  your  family,  may  give  awavhiT 
course  of  a week?  He  said,  “ Between  halfpence  to  bevgars  and  oontS™  ' 
collections  for  cases  of  distress,  I should  say  about  6 d.  a week;  besides,  there  h Tola 
found  °f  f } ““ld,not  *uess.  U'e  walce.”  He  was  further  asked,  Supposinw  it  iS 
found,  on  calculation,  that  you  give,  between  money  and  broken  food,  to  the  ™lue 
ol.  10 s.  yearly,  would  you  prefer  giving  a regular  sum  of  e l.  annually  for  the  sunport  o 

these  poor  people  ? He  answered,  It  should  be  considered  that  much  of  what  Sen 

y people  like  him  was  not  a loss,  because  it  would  otherwise  have  gone  to  waste  - broken 
food  and  vegetables  and  cold  potatoes  were  of  little  use  in  tile  house.but  they  were  always 
a grea  relief  to  mendicants. ' He  was  asked,  Do  not  you  think  if  there  wereno  beware  to 

£ a Hme  thmf drew S,]„°’  P®0?!®  'T°“Id  become  more  economical,  and  coot  less  proWsions 

at  a time  than  they  do  at  present  ? -Ium  sure,”  said  he,  there  would  be  verv  little  if 

be™arsa“hu;  whe°Pth  d\n0t  PrePare, more  the-v  ■»  order  to  give  the  ampins  to 

becnars,  but  when  there  happens  to  be  any  fragments,  they  are  given  away.”  The  Question 

toslp,7?1  *?  Mr-  Abb0,t’  f “!d  >'°“  be  “ P">  a togolar  sum 

rathertradnue  tr”8'Ven°,W?  Hl8,?nswer  was.  “ 1 suppose  so;  but  I confess  that  I would 
ratner  continue  to  give  as  at  present. 

allf0bjeci  ? anything  Hke  a tax.  They  say,  “ We  do  not  feel  or  miss  what 

U and  bes7'des’  a more  convenient  way  of  giving  it.  It  would  be 

Thev  ™ \ J1.er  Jr  S!Ve  2 i W°rt,h  °f  P°tatoes  than  t0  Pay  1 /•  tax  at  a certain  fixed  time.” 
nreferTt  ? Ifr  a pa,‘?  reSul^lY  would  go  further  in  supporting  the  poor,  would  you 

• ,*V,  rePh®d>  Ifc  would  not  go  farther,  or  so  far ; a great  deal  of  it  would  be 
as  hi  Enoyiancr”  dinS  10USeS  °f  lndustry>  in  giving  salaries  to  officers  and  fees  to  lawyers, 

. lt'VaS  |°“nd  extremely  difficult  to  approximate  towards  the  quantity  of  food  given  awav 
cp  . s ,y  ^armars.  They  showed  great  reluctance  to  speak  upon  the  subject,  and  as- 
JSS;,,-  tri!?ey  had  n°  lde,a. whatever  of  the  amount;  that  they  had  never  thought  of  cal- 
s' ine  guesses  which  they  made  varied  widely;  one  thinking  that  some  farmers 
aw.a,7  12  wights  of  potatoes  (about  5 s.  or  6s.-worth)  in  the  week  during  the  summer, 
and  another,  that  a weight  and  a half  was  nearer  to  the  mark. 

, easy  stated,  “ that  he  had  been  in  a farmer’s  house  in  summer,  and  that  he  had 
1 ,ec  2 wishes  of  potatoes  given  out  to  beggars  in  two  hours,  being  about  a weight 
ana  a half.  0 ’ 3 0 

i inria  1"  ,^a^!jg^y ea  to  as  his  opinion,  that  many  farmers  are  totally  unable  to  pay  any  addi- 
™ ‘ tte  knows  all  the  farmers  on  one  ploughland,  held  from  the  Earl  of  Shannon, 
in  ragT  ° ™h°m  1S  ab  6 t0  have  anything  but  potatoes  and  salt,  and  who  are  all  clothed 

v It^Te'ief  of  Paupers  falls  in  the  country  almost  entirely  on  the  farmers ; in  the  town  the 
lnhrmi-op1S  moreaclua^ by  borne,  chiefly  however  by  the  shopkeepers,  and  even  the  poorest 
labourers  are  w,l hng  to  give  charity  according  to  their  ability.  ? 

in  1 f fC  t0  • ecauses  of  relief  being  given,  Mr.  Walsh  thought  some  were  influenced 
f 7 because  it  was  a custom  which  had  prevailed  for  a long  time ; but  that  at  the  same 
practice " aS  rnind  oP  a^most  every  one  a strong  religious  feeling  in  favour  of  the 

. ±t?atfdithat  the  domination  of  disease  has  not  been  traced  to  the  system  of  giving 
i Sin£  t07a?rants  : but  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  poor  people  suffer  m 
“ * wbo  adnilt  gratuitous  lodgers  into  their  houses;  “ for?’  says  Mr.  Bennett, 

mo™ct,dl,  nc  of  about  15  miles  in  circumference,  there  have  been  several  complaints  to 
v ® aie3’  P®''naps  20  within  a year  or  two,  against  persons  who  had  stolen  things  from  the 
they  ba,db“I> ‘edged.  Ido  not  know  that  the  delinquents  ivete  brega». 
but  such  is  the  probability,  for  they  get  their  lodgings  without  payment. 

„„70?5,h'  witnesses  examined,  the  prevalent  opmion  respecting  the  effects  of  a vagrant 
mode  of  life  upon  those  who  adopt  it,  is  that  the  industrious  habits  of  those  who  beg  only 
for  one  season  are  seldom  affected  by  their  doing  so ; they  remain  at  home,  the  man  working 
and  the  woman  attending  to  her  household  duties  as  long  as  they  are  able  to  subsist;  but 
when  potatoes  become  dear  in  summer,  and  their  own  stock  is  exhausted,  there  remains  » 
other  resource  for  them  but  begging.  The  wife  then  goes  out  in  general  to  parishes 
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she  is  not  known,  and  when  the  plentiful  season  comes  round  she  returns  home,  and  be- 
takes herself,  as  before,  to  regular  industry.  This  is  the  case  with  strange  women  who  come 
here  as  mendicants,  the  wives  of  labourers,  who  go  out  from  Clonakilty  in  the  dear  season 
to  the  country  immediately  adjoining,  are  driven  to  beggary  by  the  same  course  of  things 
and  discontinue  it  in  the  same  way,  when  they  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  otherwise! 
Those  who  exist  on  charity  entirely,  and  at  all  times,  are  in  most  cases  either  old  or  infirm, 
or  widows,  to  whom  the  opportunity  of  being  industrious  is  not  less  wanting  than  the  power! 
“ But,”  observe  Mr.  Walsh  and  Deasy,  whose  words  we  have  been  making  use  of,  “ those 
who  could  render  themselves  useful  become  unwilling  to  relinquish  a vagrant  life,  after  their 
habits  have  been  adapted  to  it  during  a year  or  two,  and  after  they  have  got  rid  of  every 
feeling  of  shame.”  J 

Vagrants  are  not  punished  as  such  in  Clonakilty  ; and  as  long  as  great  numbers  have  no 
means  of  support  but  mendicancy,  a law  inflicting  punishment  for  having  recourse  to  it 
would  be  received  with  extreme  dislike,  and  few  would  be  found  to  perform  the  odious  task 
of  putting  it  in  force. 

On  allusion  being  made  to  a house  of  industry,  great  fears  were  expressed  of  the  tremen- 
dous expense  which  it  would  entail,  and  of  the  jobbing  to  which  it  would  give  rise.  As  to 
the  readiness  of  individuals  in  a state  of  destitution  to  enter  such  asylums,  it  was  observed 
“ It  would  be  very  difficult  to  induce  them  to  go  in  at  first,  as  there  exists  a great  reluc- 
tance to  go  into  any  place  of  the  kind,  but  this  antipathy  would  grad ually  wear  off  ” 

(Mr.  Deasy,  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh,  Dr.  Folliott  and  others). 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Daniel  Anglows,  labourer.— Owen  Bowker,  labourer.— Roger  Green  Davis,  esq.— Mr. 
Maurice  Doyle,  farmer — Mr.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  farmer.— Rev.  John  Garde,  protes- 

tant  curate.— Nicholas  Grattan,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon— John  Higgins,  labourer 

Michael  Lawton,  labourer— Mr.  Timothy  Leahy,  farmer— Mr.  William  Mackey,  farmer— 

Mr.  Philip  Nist,  farmer — Rev.  Mr.  Sheehan,  roman-catholic  rector Edward  Walsh, 

labourer. — And  several  others,  of  all  classes. 


It  was  considered  by  the  farmers  that  the  families  of  beggars  who  passed  through  this 
parish  m the  course  of  the  last  summer,  amounted  to  not  less  than  a,ooo  individuals. 
Mr.  JNeil  says,  “ From  30  to  50  persons  a day  was  a common  thing,  they  were  calling  for 
alms  every  minute.”  0 J 0 

In  the  summer  season  vagrants  are  always  very  numerous,  in  consequence  of  the  potato 
stock  ot  many  families  being  exhausted  in  spring.  The  vagrants  who  appear  here  are  in 
almost  all  cases  strangers,  having  come  chiefly  from  Kerry  and  the  west  of  Cork.  People 
are  ashamed  to  beg  amongst  those  whose  know  them,  and  the  custom  of  going  to 
strange  parishes  to  ask  alms,  seems  to  be  universal.  The  strolling  beggars  who  comeliere 
are  in  general  women,  scarcely  one  being  without  children ; able-bodied  men  are  sometimes 
observed,  but  not  often.  , 

It  was  thought  by  the  farmers  that  nearly  too  wives  of  labourers  went  from  the  parish  of 
JAiaeagb  durmg  the  last  summer  to  beg  in  strange  parishes.  Walsh,  a labourer,  says, 
jne  wife  and  children  of  a labouring  man  that  lives  near  me  went  off  to  beg  last  summer, 
an  came  back  when  the  new  potatoes  came  in.  It  is  a common  thing.” 

espectmg  the  earnings  of  beggars,  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  anything.  Walsh  (the 
1 ness  just  mentioned)  said,  “ 1 know  a woman  that  used  to  go  off  with  six  children  every 
orning,  and  come  back  at  night ; she  used  to  bring  home  sometimes  half  a weight,  some- 
imes  a quarter.  I used  to  hear  her  saying,  that  at  some  houses  she  got  alms,  and  at  some 
tli!.,-,  °0r-  "T  sbut  ’n  ber  face-”  A family  of  beggars  obtain  a larger  quantity  of  potatoes 
Wh  Sir°  6 Person>  and  an  old  or  infirm,  more  than  one  able  to  work. 

,1.  enerr  beS?ars  obta’n  a grater  quantity  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption, 
sen  the  surplus.  The  quantity  which  they  have  to  sell  is  almost  always  trifling. 

a *ab°urer,  says,  “ Last  Monday  a woman  came  to  my  house  with  about  a 
like  to  h a We'Sbt’  anc*  I bought  them  for  a farthing ; I did  not  want  them,  but  she  did  not 
in  6 Cary,n°  tbem  ’ tbey  were  worth  more.  In  summer  they  would  be  worth  2 d„  but 
m summer  she  would  not  collect  them  so  easily.” 

here'LCrS  beggars:  called  •*  boccoughs,”  described  in  some  of  the  other  reports,  is 
fair-dav«e  . ere>  greatly  diminished  in  number.  Some  are  still  seen  at  fairs,  but  even  on 
a boccouali  eiI\  eaimn-s  are  not.  mucb-  Anglum  says,  “ On  the  night  of  the  last  fair-day, 
earned  ’ a laaie  man,  and  his  wife  and  little  son,  slept  at  my  house;  he  told  me  that  he 
dissoli.^Tif  a °ay  I think  he  spoke  the  truth.”  The  habits  of  vagrants  are  not 

not  knm  ,7  aave  not  tbe  means,  if  they  had  the  wish  to  indulge  themselves.  They  are 
jst  vn  baye  been  concerned  in  outrages  of  any  description, 
that  thp'v*  ° f at'a  fr°m  actual  starvation  has  taken  place  here.  It  is  believed,  however. 
As  to  t!)VeS  °*  many  are  sb°rtened  by  bad  and  insufficient  food, 
bes,  it  is  h comparative  condition  of  labourers’  families  who  do  not  beg,  and  beggars’  fami- 
wnrL  relieved,  that  in  summer  those  who  “ keep  the  house  are,  in  most  cases,  much 
To  the  tl’“Hthose  "t"  go  out  upon  the  world.” 
bv  a labo  ^U6S  *°  w W^6^er  anY  adopted  begging  in  preference  to  industry,  it  was  answered 
own  • whp^E  ' ^efer”  A woman  would  be  ashamed  more  for  her  children’s  sake  than  her 
them  a begatu^s^chld  ^ warn'n§  ber  bttle  girls,  she  would  not  like  that  any  one  could  call 

5"  4 p It 


Parish  Killeagk. 
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Vagrancy.  It  takes  more  than  one  hard  summer  to  break  down  a woman’s  spirit.  Whe  d' 

first  comes,  she  strives  to  get  over  it  by  pledging  and  pawning  all  she  has  and  “ ; 5fr.ess 

Munster,  and  stinting  herself  in  food.  Begging  is  her  very  last  shift.  ’ P nching 

County  Cork.  Charity  in  the  form  of  lodging  is  regularly  given  to  strange  beggars.  Labour  • h 
‘ogive  any  other  assistance,  relieve  the  poor  in  this  way.  EdeSS 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq".  Walsh,  a labourer,  says,  « 1 had  a woman  m my  house  last  summer  for  a week-  l 
John Lalor, Esq.  had  four  children;  she  got  potatoes  from  the  neighbours;  [ gave  her  fire  to  boil  th 

_ . ~~  , after  our  own  were  done.  On  some  days  she  would  bring  home  half  a weioht  nf 

Pansh  Killeagh.  Sometimes  she  got  a dinner  or  a breakfast  from  a farmer.”  Anglum,  a labourer  T ^ « f 

Bar.  ImokiUy.  often  have  poor  people  lodging  with  me.  A short  time  agoli  poor  beo-o-ar- woman  - 

— — brought  to  bed  in  ray  house.”  50  was 

With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  potatoes  given  in  alms  to  beggars,  it  is  impossible  to 
discover  anything  with  certainty.  The  farmers,  when  questioned  on  the  subject  nrofe 
themselves  utterly  unable  to  form  any  notion  of  the  amount.  They  say,  “ We  never  < al  ^ 
late  how  much  we  give  for  God’s  sake,  and  God  forbid  we  ever  should ; *it  comes  to  a cr  ^ 
deal  in  the  year,  no  doubt;  but  even  so  we  would  rather  continue  to  give  it  than  to  nw 
tax ; we  could  not  pay  a tax ; we  do  not  miss  the  potatoes,  but  a tax  is& out  of  the  question* 
we  cannot  pay  the  rents  that  are  hanging  over  us,  and  how  could  we  pay  a tax  ?”  4 ’ 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  farmers.  Labourers  are  very  willincr  to 
contribute  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability,  and  in.  fact  do  generally  give  much  beyond  what 
they  can  afford  ; but  extreme  poverty  is  so  widely  spread  amongst  them  that  the  burthen  of 
supporting  vagrants  falls  necessarily  on  farmers.  Anglum,  a labourer,  says,  “ Often  I had 
only  a weight  of  potatoes  in  the  house,  and  gave  them  a part  of  our  own  meal;  and  it  is  not 
I,  but  my  wife  being  soft-hearted.” 

Butler,  a labourer,  says,  “ Often  they  come  in  the  summer,  when  the  potatoes  on  the  table 
are  not  half  enough.  We  give  them  something ; we  could  not  let  a poor  person  see  us  eatiu<r 
and  go  away  hungry.”  0 

With  respect  to  the  motive  for  giving  alms,  religion  has  very  considerable  influence.  To 
the  question.  Why  do  you  give  an  alms  to  a beggar?  It  was  answered,  “ For  God’s  sake  to 
he  sure;  what  else?”  that  is,  what  other  motive  could  there  be  ? 

To  the  question  whether,  if  there  were  an  establishment  for  affording  relief  to  the  poor 
charity  would  continue  to  be  given  as  at  present?  it  was  answered  by  a labourer,  “ If  there 
was  a poorhouse  I would  give  beggar’s  charity  still,  if  I had  it.  I think  anythin^  that 
would  be  given  for  God’s  sake  would  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  my  soul.”  ° 

Other  witnesses  think  that  the  practice  of  giving'  alms  to  beggars  would  be  greatly 
checked  by  the  establishment  of  a poorhouse ; “ but  still,”  a labourer  says,  “ if  a be<™ar 
came  to  a house  when  the  potatoes  were  boiled,  he  would  not  be  refused.” 

The  nature  of  a house  of  industry  having  been  explained,  Anglum  said,  “ I would  rather 
beg  about  the  country  than  go  in  there.”  Butler  said  at  firsL  “ 1 would  sooner  put  two 
boys  on  my  back,  and  get  a potato  at  every  house;”  he  afterwards  said,  “ In  July,  if  I was 
m distress,  I would  go  in  there,  if  I would  be  let  out  every  Sunday;  because  theu  I might 
go  away  whenever  1 did  not  like  it.”  All  the  labourers  agree  in  saying  that  they  would 
much  prefer  working  for  qd.  a day  to  going  in  there.  The  greatest  objection  would  be  the 
separation  of  families. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Liscarrol. 
Bar.  Orrery  and 
Kilmore. 


John  Connor,  weaver — Daly,  esq.— Mr.  Charles  Flinn,  publican.— Philip  Fuss, 

labourer. — William  Fox,  carpenter. — Joseph  Deane  Freeman,  esq.,  d.  l.— Mr.  James 
Hartstonge,  farmer. — Cornelius  Leahy,  labourer. — Timothy  Leary,  labourer.— Maurice, 
Leeny,  blacksmith. — Timothy  Noonan,  labourer. — Rev.  Daniel  O’Brien,  roman-catholic 
rector — Mr.  William  Sharp,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Daniel  Sullivan,  farmer.— 
And  several  others. 


It  is  considered  that  there  appear  in  this  parish,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  not  less  than 
1,000  families  of  beggars,  amounting  to  more  than  3,000  individuals,  of  whom  almost  all 
are  strangers,  and  only  take  this  district  in  their  general  wanderings.  Of  these  beggar 
families  some  contain  as  many  as  seven  or  eight  persons,  and  amongst  them  are  many  able- 
bodied  men  who  have  been  driven  to  vagrancy  by  want  of  work. 

Mr.  Sullivan  says  the  men  are  ashamed  to  beg  themselves,  but  generally  stay  outside  on 
the  road  while  their  wives  and  children  apply  for  charity  at  a farmer’s  house.  Vagrants 
are  more  numerous  in  some  years  than  in  others,  and  the  variation  depends  on  the  plenty 
or  scarcity  of  potatoes.  Their  number,  however,  is  annually  increased  in  June  and  July, 
corresponding  with  the  period  when  potatoes  begin  to  get  dear.  They  come  almost  entirely 
from  the  west  and  the  south;  very  few  from  the  east  or  the  north;  and  they  passbomewara 
in  the  month  of  August.  Some  of  the  men  who  come  out  get  employment  whilst  ttiei 

wives  and  children  continue  to  beg;  others,  not  so  fortunate,  remain  altogether  depenctan 

on  the  alms  collected  by  their  families.  Leary,  a labourer,  says,  “ You  may  often  see  t 
husbands  lurking  by  the  ditches  with  their  spades  in  their  hands,  waiting  till  the 
brings  them  something.”  With  respect  to  the  earnings  of  those  who  are  fortunate  to 
employment,  a case  was  mentioned  of  a man  who  nad  gone  out  with  his  wife  an 
or  five  children,  himself  to  look  for  work,  and  his  family  to  beg;  he  died  near  Clonmee;^  ^ 
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„ yg  wife,”  the  witness  said,  “ brought  home  nothing  but  poverty  and  grief.”  She  had  but 
4s.  0TqS.  when  he  died,  and  that  was  only  enough  to  bury  him.  William  Fox  states  that 
he  knows  four  or  five  families  who  go  off  to  beg;  they  support  themselves  while  they  are 
out  but  they  do  very  little  more.  The  most  they  can  get  by  what  potatoes  they  sell  is  the 
price  of  a frock  or  a jacket  for  one  of  the  children. 

^ Speaking  of  the  probable  quantities  of  food  that  would  be  collected  by  vagrants,  Mr. 
Sullivan  observed,  “ that  he  thought  it  would  be  a good  day  for  a woman  and  three  or  four 
children  if  they  got  half  a weight  and  a meal  of  potatoes.  Many  are  obliged  to  do  with  a 
great  deal  less.”  It  was  remarked  that  a woman  with  a family  of  children  would  always 
get  more  potatoes  than  a single  beggar ; she  gets  something  at  every  house,  be  it  ever 
so  little.  A single  woman  is  often  refused. 

Mr.  Daly  states  that  it  is  a very  rare  thing  for  a woman  with  a family  to  sell  anything ; 
she  should  spare  it  from  herself ; and  when  she  does  so,  it  is  only  to  put  a little,  necessary 
clothing  on  tne  backs  of  the  children.  Cornelius  Leary  says,  “ I bought  potatoes  from  beg- 
gars last  July ; it  was  always  from  a woman  with  one  child,  or  from  an  old  man.  I paid  at 
the  rate  of  yd,  a weight  for  them ; it  was  often  a convenience  to  me  to  get  a small  quantity, 
and  to  have  them  brought  to  my  door.  I would  be  shy  to  go  to  a farmer  for  so  little, 
because  I would  be  ashamed  to  show  my  weakness,  that  is,  my  poverty.  I do  not  know 
whether  they  said  true  or  not,  but  they  told  me  that  it  would  take  them  three  or  four  days 
to  collect  half  a weight  over  what  they  eat,  and  that  they  travelled  10  or  12  miles  for  it.” 
Mr.  Sullivan  was  of  opinion,  that  if  they  did  themselves  justice  (i.e.  if  they  eat  enough), 
they  could  not  have  sold  anything  last  July.”  Leary  observed,  “ that  they  would  go  like 
the  cattle,  if  they  did  not  sell  something  to  clothe  themselves.” 

The  number  of  “ boccoughs,”  or  knavish  professional  beggars,  is  much  less  at  present 
than  it  was  formerly.  There  are  about  a dozen  of  them  who  attend  all  the  fairs  in  this  part 
of  the  country;  and  all  of  them  are  afflicted  with  some  ailment,' for  the  most  part  blindness 
or  lameness;  they  frequent,  the  low  public-houses,  and  spend  in  drinking  whatever  money 
they  can  collect. 

Vagrants  in  general  are  not  iu  any  way  dissolute those  who  have  families,  and  almost 
all  have,  find  it  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  procure  a sufficiency  of  food.  Potatoes  are 
sometimes  stolen  from  the  pits,  but  it  is  uncertain  whether  such  crimes  can  be  always 
attributed  to  vagrants ; it  is  believed  that  they  are  only  committed,  as  some  of  the  witnesses 
express  themselves,  by  “ idle  unprincipled  fellows,  who  cannot  endure  hunger  like  an  honest 
man.”  Some  of  the  labourers  present  think  that  if  they  were  in  distress  and  had  hopes  of 
getting  over  it,  they  would  rather  steal  a single  meal  than  go  out  and  beg  publicly;  it  is 
agreed,  however,  that  many  a man  who  would  go  dig  a meal  of  potatoes  for  his  family  would 
be  incapable  of  any  other  robbery.  A case  was  mentioned  where  a farmer  some  time  ago 
met  a man  coming  away  after  having  stolen  potatoes  out  of  one  of  his  pits ; the  poor  man 
had  but  a handkerchief  full,  barely  enough  to  give  his  children  a meal,  and  he  might  easily 
have  taken  a much  larger  quantity.  There  are  no  grounds  for  supposing  that  mendicants 
have  it  often  in  their  power  to  accumulate  any  money ; on  the  contrary,  strange  beggars  have 
occasionally  died  here,  and  money  has  not  in  any  case  been  found  on  their  persons ; and  it 
has  been  even  necessary  to  make  collections  to  bury  them.  The  question  being  asked 
whether  beggar-women  had  ever  been  known  to  borrow  children  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
compassion,  the  labourers  laughed,  and  one  of  them  said,  " No,  indeed ; they  think  it  is  too 
many  of  them  they  have  of  their  own  to  borrow  them  from  any  one  else.” 

A great  proportion  of  the  labouring  class  are  much  worse  off  than  the  beggars.  Mr. 
Sullivan,  in  reply  to  a question  as  to  the  comparative  state  of  labourers  and  vagrants,  states 
this,  and  adds,  “ Y ou  will  know  by-and-by,  when  you  come  to  ask  about  labourers,  who 
are  most  in  want  or  distress,  when  you  hear  the  wages  they  get  and  the  food  they  have.” 

Mr.  Daly  was  asked  whether  it  were  of  frequent  occurrence  that  male  beggars  refused  to 
undertake  any  employment  that  might  be  held  out  to  them?  He  answered,  “ I know  of  no 
such  thing;  but  I have  offered  work  to  men  whose  wives  were  begging  for  them,  and  I have 
always  found  it  gladly  accepted.  I have  been  asked  for  employment  by  such  persons  when 
1 was  unable  to  give  it ; a man  has  said  to  me,  * Will  you  give  me  employment  this  month, 
and  I will  stay  with  you  for  my  diet  V I have  replied,  * I have  enough  of  labourers ; I cannot 
any  strangers,’  and  the  man  has  gone  away  saying,  ‘ Oh ! that  is  what  every  one  says 

Strolling  beggars  get  their  lodging  for  charity,  both  from  farmers  and  from  labourers,  but 
more  frequently  from  the  latter.  They  are  very  often,  in  order  to  provide  themselves  with 
V . > °khged  to  cut  rushes  as  a substitute  for  straw,  an  article  which  they  do  not  commonly 
except  where  it  is  plentiful.  When  they  have  been  promised  a place  to  sleep  in, 
„ 5 y have  still  to  go  and  collect  the  rushes,  and,  wet  as  they  are,  they  must  sleep  on  them. 

.(}“ave>  ’ says  Mr.  Sharp,  “ seen  five  or  six  mendicants  lying  together  on  a heap  of  rushes, 
h t k Steam  dually  rising  up  on  account  of  the  moisture,  as  they  had  nothing  on  them 
A,.e  rags  they  wore  during  the  day.”  Mr.  Daly  also  mentions  the  use  of  rushes  for 
ding  As  to  the  food  given  away  as  alms,  Mr.  Sullivan  says,  “ If  a family  of  vagrants 
t*me  when  a farmer  is  at  or  just  after  his  dinner,  they  will  be  sure  to  get  a share  of  the 
eal,  generally  of  potatoes  and  milk ; at  other  periods  they  sometimes  get  their  choice,  a few 

Potatoes  or  a drink  of  milk.” 

- *"  a farmer’s  house  alms  are  generally  given  to  every  beggar  that  calls,  the  quantity 
al^rir  commonly  greater  or  less,  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  family  of  the.  applicant ; 
Handful  or  a double  handful  is  the  usual  measure.  The  number  of  beggars  seeking  charity 
s ao“etimes  very  great. 

t is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  twenty  families  of  vagrants  to  apply  at  one  house  in  a 
0,5'  4 p 2 summer’s 
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summer’s  day ; and  there  is  a difficulty,  almost  amounting  to  an  impossibility  of  formi 
estimate  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  given  away  by  a farmer  under  such  circumstances"^11 
farmers  themselves  show  the  greatest  reluctance  to  enter  on  the  subject;  there  is  a st  ^ 
dislike  connected  with  their  religious  sentiments,  to  making  any  calculation  of  the  am™"” 
Examinations  taken  by  J^ich  they  “ bestow  for  God’s  sake.”  The  only  guess  made  is,  some  farmers  may  oivp'f"1*' 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  firkins  a day  (four  weights)  during  the  summer,  and  others  do  not  give  half  a firkin  tW0 
John  Lalor,  Esq.  It  is  further  stated  that  some  farmers  are  as  distressed  as  labourers,  that  they  are  oblio-  A 

to  buy  potatoes  themselves  in  summer ; and  there  are  instances  known  of  farmers 
driven  to  sell  their  cow  in  order  to  purchase  food  for  their  childreu.  ~ 

Mr.  Freeman  says  that  the  relief  of  strange  beggars  falls  almost  entirely  on  farmers  h„t 
that  he  would  not  encourage  such  a class  by  giving  charity.  Labourers  also  contribute  it 
- a little  to  the  maintenance  of  paupers;  and  Mr. l)aly  remarks  that  he  has  been  in  hi 
labourers’  houses  when  beggars  happened  to  call,  and  that,  however  triflino-  the  donation 
that  could  be  afforded,  something  was  always  given.  Leary,  a labourer,  says  “ I have  n t 
half  enough  of  potatoes  myself,  but  I would  not  grudge  to  give  an  alms  • I think  it  wonM 
be  only  just  to  stint  myself  to  give  something  for  God^’s  sake.”  Mr.  Flynn  observes  that 
a labourer  wall  give  alms  out  of  his  scanty  meal  in  summer,  because,  beino-  poor  himself  hp 
understands  distress  better  than  the  farmers.  = 1 ’ De 

The  farmers  do  not  appear  to  be  aware  of  the  extent  to  which  they  are  losers  bv  the 
present  system  of  giving  chanty,  and  they  feel  a great  aversion  to  anything  in  the  shape  of 
a money-tax.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Daly  says,  ‘‘I  would  prefer  paying  a tax  myself  if 
strangers  were  kept  away  and  confined  to  their  own  parishes.  1 think  that  the  small 
farmers,  if  the  matter  were  properly  explained  to  them,  would  also  prefer  a change  because 
they  give  more  at  present  than  they  would  if  a tax  were  levied  upon  all ; butT  I suspect 
the  large  farmers  would  not  like  any  alteration,  because  at  present  they  <rive  less  in 
proportion.”  3 *=• 


Religion  and  humanity  are  the  chief  motives  which  lead  to  the  giving  of  charity,  and  it 
is  thought  that  alms  would  continue  to  be  given  to  a considerable  extent  even  if  a house  of 
industry  were  established. 

Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  have  been  some  instances  of  diseases  communi- 
cated by  vagrants  to  the  families  of  the  houses  where  they  had  been  sheltered  at  ni^ht 
Thefts  are  seldom  perpetrated  by  strangers,  in  the  houses  where  they  are  lodged.  ° 

The  laws  against  vagrancy  have  never  been  enforced  here ; and  Mr.  Daly  states  that 
there  would  be  much  disinclination  to  put  any  such  laws  in  execution,  under  existing  cir- 
cumstances, i.  e.  so  long  as  there  is  no  source  of  relief  for  persons  in  distress. 

It  is  thought  that  if  the  members  of  a family  were  to  be  separated,,  very  few  would  be 
found  willing  to  become  inmates  of  a house  of  industry.  Mr.  Daly  says,  “ it  would  be 
considered  as  bad  as  transportation.”  And  Mr.  Sullivan  is  of  opinion,  that  the  cruelty  of 
forcing  people  into  a house  of  industry,  would  take  away  the  excuse  which  farmers  would 
otherwise  have  for  not  giving  charity ; he  could  not  bid  a woman  and  her  children  to  go  to 
a workhouse,  if  he  knew  that  they  were  to  be  separated  there. 

The  labourers  agree,  that  if  it  were  allowed  to  go  in  during  the  months  of  June,  July 
and  August,  and  to  come  out  when  the  potatoes  were  ripe,  great  numbers  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  opportunity.  When  they  were  asked  which  they  would  prefer,  the 
liberty  of  going  into  such  an  asylum,  or  employment  at  a public  work  at  8 d.  a day? 

ley  at  once  answered,  “ Employment  at  a public  work  for  any  wages  we  could  live 
upon.  One  of  them  (1* linn)  exclaimed,  “ If  we  had  but  jd.  a day  we  would  be  content.” 
nother  (rox),  ‘‘If  there  was  a man  out  of  every  house  at  public  work,  all  would  be  happy 
and  comfortable.  Another,  “ Let  Government  give  employment,  and  they  will  have  no 
urther  trouble  with  us.’  The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  that  money  expended 
by  the  country  on  roads,  was  not  of  so  much  benefit  to  the  labourers,  as  it  might  be.  They 
were  told  that  roads  were  not  made  at  that  season  of  the  year  at  which  employment  was 
not  wanting  and  that  wages  were,  in  many  instances,  not  paid  weekly,  but  at  the  end  of 
several  months.  r 3 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Macroom.  Richard  Ashe>  esT> J- p — Denis  Collins,  smith.— Patrick  Connell,  labourer. — Charles  Dalv, 
Bar.  WestMuskerrv  kbourer.  R.  Hedges  Eyre,  esq.,  Macroom  Castle. — Mr.  C.  R.  Field,  apothecary. — William 

' Furlokg>  es(l->  M-  »•>  dispensary  physician.— Mr.  William  Good,  farmer.— Rev.  William 

Hallaran,  rector. — Mr.  William  Hanahan,  shopkeeper,  vintner. — Mr.  James  Kelleheb, 
farmer.— Rev.  Robert  Kirkhoffer,  rector  of  Clondrohid  parish.— Mr.  Denis  Lenihan,  farmer. 

John  M'Carthy,  esq.,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Murray,  roman-catholic  curate. — Mr.  Timothy 

Reardon,  shopkeeper — Thomas  Shinkwin,  labourer. Daniel  Sweeny,  labourer.— Thomas 

Taylor,  labourer.— Rev.  James  Walsh,  parish  priest.— Mr.  James  Welply,  shopkeeper.— 
Mr.  Peter  Williams,  postmaster. — And  several  others  of  all  classes. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  form  anything  like  an  accurate  notion  of  the  number  of  persons 
who  beg.  There  are  some  who  live  entirely  by  begging,  and  some  beg  only  at  particular 
seasons.  There  are  some  who  leave  Macroom  to  beg  elsewhere  during  the  summer,  and  a 
great  many  who  come  from  Limerick,  Kerry  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  county  of  Cork, 
and  beg  as  they  pass  through  the  parish  of  Macroom,  on  their  wav  to  the  interior  and 

eastern 
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eastern  parts  of  the  country.  As  to  this  last  class,  the  witnesses,  who  live  in  the  country 
parts  of  the  parish,  the  farmers,  agree  that  fully  1,000  strange  beggars  passed  through  during 
the  last  summer,  which  was  not  one  of  particular  distress. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  says,  “ There  are  more  than  100  who  leave  this  parish  in  April  or 
May,  and  stay  out  begging  until  September ; they  are  mostly  women,  the  wives  of  labourers, 
and  they  take  their  children  with  them.”  Other  witnesses  think  that  there  are  at  least 
150  of  this  class.  Sweeney  says,  “ They  cannot  help  it  in  summer,  a man’s  hire  (j.  e. 
wao-es)  is  not  enough  to  support  himself  and  his  family.”  They  go  out  to  beg  during  the 
summer,  because  that  is  the  scarcest  season ; they  have  their  potato  gardens  set,  and  they 
come  back  about  the  time  they  are  fit  to  dig ; the  men  either  stay  at  home  and  work  with 
a farmer,  or  go  out  by  themselves  to  seek  employment ; they  seldom  or  never  beg.  Mr. 
Walsh  says,  “ Those  who  go  out  to  beg  during  the  summer  are  in  the  habit  of  returning  as 
soon  as  they  think  they  have  got  anything  to  eat  at  home.” 

A poor  woman  who  goes  out  with  her  children  can  seldom  get  more  by  begging  than 
what  supports  her.  Sweeney  says,  “ Not  one  in  a thousand  of  these  could  get  enough  to 
pay  their  rent,  or  put  a frock  on  the  child.”  Mr.  White  says,  “ I knew  a case  this  season, 
where  the  wife  of  a tradesman  went  away.  They  had  a potato  garden,  and  before  she  went 
the  man  left  7 s.  or  8s.  as  part  payment  of  the  rent;  but  I suppose  she  got  little  or  nothing 
by  begging,  for  when  she  returned,  they  were  unable  to  redeem  the  garden,  and  the  hus- 
band got  back  the  money  that  he  had  deposited.”  Mr.  Field  says,  “ I know  a case  where 
the  wife  of  a labouring  mau  goes  out  to  beg  during  the  season ; he  has  a potato  garden,  and 
she  assists  in  setting  the  potatoes  before  she  goes  out.  She  is  blind  of  one  eye,  and.  has 
five  or  six  children  ; her  husband  stays  at  home  working ; she  continues  away  about  three 
months  with  the  children.  I am  sure  she  does  little  more  than  obtain  a bare  subsistence ; 
when  she  comes  back,  she  seems  generally  in  great  distress.”  Mr.  Welply  says,  “ I know 
another  case,  where  the.  wife  of  a labouring  man  begs.  She  has  four  or  five  children ; she 
goes  out  every  summer ; she  gets  about  enough  for  support.  And  I know  a case  of  a 
widow  who  has  three  or  four  children;  she  stays  out  a few  days  only  at  a time;  she  begs 
during  three-fourths  of  the  year;  during  the  remainder  she  gets  some  little  employment, 
such  as  picking  potatoes.  I do  not  think  she  can  do  more  than  get  a bare  subsistence." 
Shinkwin  says,  “ I know  a woman,  the  wife  of  a labouring  man,  that  went  to  beg;  she  had 
five  children,  the  husband  staid  at  home.  She  went  away  in  May  and  came  back  in 
August,  but  she  brought  nothing  with  her.”  Mr.  Walsh  says,  “ 1 recollect  a case  last 
summer ; a woman  had  four  children,  her  husband  was  a labouring  man.  She  went  away 
about  May  with  her  children  ; during  her  absence  her  husband  worked  now  and  then,  and 
continued  to  support  himself,  but  badly.  When  the  wife  and  children  came  home,  they 
were  very  ill  clad,  and  altogether  in  a very  wretched  state.”  Mr.  Good  says,  “ I knew  a 
case  where  the  wife  of  a labourer  went  off  to  beg ; he  lives  about  a mile  and  a half  from 
Macroom  ; she  went  away  in  May,  and  took  two  children  with  her.  The  husband  staid 
at  home  working  for  a farmer,  by  whom  he  was  employed,  and  from  whom  he  had  a potato 
garden.  The  wife  returned  about  the  beginning  of  August,  and  she  admitted  that  she 
brought  22s.  with  her.  I think  she  is  an  honest  woman,  and  not  likely  to  have  come  by 
the  money  by  any  improper  means  ; but  I am  sure  hers  is  a rare  case,  and  very  few  get  so 
much  by  begging.”  The  same  witness  says,  “ I know  a man  who  is  a regular  professional 
beggar;  he  told  me  that  in  a dear  season  he  could  earn  4s.  a week  by  begging.”  Richard 
White,  a tradesman,  says,  “ I am  a housekeeper  in  town;  about  12  months  ago  a beggar 
came  in  to  ask  for  charity,  he  was  standing  in  the  house  when  my  brother  came  in ; he 
asked  the  beggar,  did  he  know  him,  he  said  no;  my  brother  then  reminded  him  that  he  had 
helped  him  to  buy  two  heifers  at  a fair  in  Kerry  ; the  beggar  admitted  it,  and  said  that  he 
had  the  two  heifers  grazing  on  the  mountain.” 

There  are  about  50  regular  beggars  in  the  town  ; they  beg  partly  in  the  town  and  partly 
in  the  country ; most  of  them  have  families  depending  on  them. 

A woman  with  children  begging  in  the  country  is  looked  upon  as  a person  more  deserving 
of  relief  than  a single  woman.  A begging  family  sometimes  divides  into  two  parties,  they 
apply  successively  for  relief  and  obtain  it  at  the  same  house. 

There  are  about  20  beggars  who  attend  the  chapel  on  Sundays ; they  may  get  1 d.  or  2 d. 
each;  they  are  generally  aged  or  infirm  women  resident  in  the  parish.  A few  strangers 
appear  there  occasionally,  and  some  of  these  are  very  disgusting  objects ; distortions,  lame- 
nesses and  sores  are  not  common  among  beggars,  though  some  are  met  with  occasionally 
who  present  those  appearances,  particularly  at  fairs ; there  are  very  few  of  this  class  of  beg- 
gars ; they  travel  about,  and  appear  at  every  fair  within  a considerable  distance. 

None  of  the  witnesses  have  met  with  a case  where  a false  appearance  of  lameness  or  disease 
was  exhibited,  or  where  a sore  was  produced  by  a beggar,  except  Dr.  M'Carthy ; he  says, 
“ It  was  not  in  this  parish,  it  was  in  Cork,  a man  was  in  the  south  infirmary  with  a sore  on 
his  leg ; after  staying  there  some  time  he  was  discharged  as  incurable.  A short  time  after- 
wards he  got  into  another  hospital,  and  there  the  trick  was  discovered  by  which  he  prevented 
the  sore  from  healing ; he  used  to  rub  blue-stone  and  hellebore  into  it.”  The  same  witness 
^ys,  “ I have  not  Known  beggars  to  have  refused  having  their  sores  cured ; but  I have 
known  some  of  them  with  very  disgusting  sores  which  were  curable,  and  they  made  no  effort 
to  get  them  cured.” 

1 he  habits  of  beggars,  except  of  the  few  who  frequent  fairs,  are  not  dissolute ; thefts  are 
sometimes  traced  to  them,  but  they  are  not  known  to  be  concerned  in  robberies  or  assassi- 
nations. The  practice  of  borrowing  children  is  not  known  to  exist. 

Those  who  go  about  begging  have  frequently  large  families,  but  they  are  not  known  to 
marry  earlier  than  any  other  class,  nor  is  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  among  them 
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Vagrancy.  great.  It  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  the  mortality  amongst  them,  as  contra  t H 
7 with  other  classes.  No  instances  have  been  known  of  death  from  actual  starvation  Uv 
Munster , js  believed  that  the  lives  of  many  are  shortened  by  insufficiency  of  food.  ’ 

ounty  .or  . The  wants  of  a beggar  are  frequently  much  better  supplied  than  those  of  a labourer  par 
Examinations  taken  by  ticularly  when  provisions  get  dear  in  summer.  Tushigg,  a small  farmer,  says,  « Those’  that 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  stand  the  house  are  often  a great  deal  worse  off  than  those  that  go  out  about  the  world  • it  '• 
John  Lclor,  Esq.  that  sort  of  people  that  does  suffer  real  distress.”  ’ 18 

-r,  . 77  A man  or  woman  who  has  become  habituated  to  the  wandering  life  of  beggars  nrefaw. 

Pansh  Macvmrn.  probably  t0  returning  to  regular  labour.  Collins  says,  “ I see  mil  begging  aboil  or  ml 
~B&r. West  Mvskerry.  cq  vears  of  age:  thev  are  to  all  anuearance  able  to  work  : hut.  if  von  n=b  tkEn  a.  .r 


- not,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  some  sore  or  inward  hurt  that  will  not  let  them  - but 
I think  it  is  an  excuse  for  not  doing  what  they  do  not  like  ; I am  sure  that  some  of  them’ now 
and  then  take  up  begging  for  choice,  one  that  had  some  idleness  in  his  bones.” 

A case  may  occur,  though  very  rarely,  in  which  work  would  be  offered  to  and  refused  bv  a 
beggar ; but  in  general  those  who  are  able  to  do  anything  are  most  unwilling  to  labour.  ^ 
Mr.  Horgan  says,  " I have  known  cases  where  beggars,  such  as  aged  men  and  boys' who 
are  not  able  to  do  the  work  of  labouring  men,  were  satisfied  and  glad  to  take  such  employ 
ment  as  they  were  equal  to  for  their  diet  and  lodging.”  v r 

Lodging  for  charity  is  given  to  beggars  both  by  farmers  and  labourers,  but  chiefly  by  the 
latter,  who  can  do  it  more  easily  than  give  potatoes.  Several  labourers  mention  that  thev 
give  lodging.  Collins  says,  “ I very  seldom  do  it;  I am  not  a man  that  has  land  or  anv 
kind  of  straw ; and  if  l have  no  straw,  I would  be  ashamed  to  keep  ; but  I send  them  where 
they  would  get  it.”  The  farmers  would  give  potatoes,  and  milk  occasionally,  when  there  is 
plenty  ; drink  is  generally  given  to  a beggar-woman  that  has  children  with  her.” 

A beggar  is  very  seldom  turned  away  from  a fanner’s  door  without  getting  an  alms.  Mr. 
Reardon,  a farmer,  says,  " Ina  dear  season  I had  here  60  people  calling  a? my  door  • all  of 
them  would  be  relieved  as  far  as  we  could.  This  morning  before  I left  home  six  called  • 
1 believe  all  had  families ; and  this  is  not  a season  in  "which  near  so  many  come  as  in 


Chanty  is  given  to  beggars  by  people  of  the  poorest  class,  by  people  who  are  perhaps,  in 
many  instances,  the  most  distressed  of  the  two.  Collins  says,  “ Labouring  people’do 
relieve  them,  unless  potatoes  are  very  scarce  with  them.  When  they  are  buying  potatoes 
themselves,  but  few  of  them  give  away  any,  and  it  would  be  hard  to  blame  them  “ but  they 
give  them  lodging;  it  is  from  labouring  people  that  they  mostly  get  lodging.”  Connell,  an 
old  labourer,  says,  “ I often  gave  them  lodging,  and  they  never  stole  anything  from  me, 
but  about  to  years  ago  a woman  left  a fever  with  me  and  my  family,  and  it  is  that  kept  me 
down  ever  since;  they  took  the  fever,  and  I spent  all  the  little  I had  before  they  recovered; 
for  five  years  after  I did  not  give  a night’s  lodging  to  a beggar,  my  mind  was  so  much 
turned  against  them  by  what  I suffered ; but  then  I began  to  think  of  myself,  and  I let  them 
m again;  I had  no  other  chanty  to  give  them ; and  I did  not  think  it  right  not  to  give 
something  in  the  honour  of  God.” 

It  is  impossible  to  form  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  potatoes  given  to  beggars. 
A farmer  has  the  greatest  reluctance  to  compute  the  amount  which  he  gives  away  irT  cha- 
, rity.  Dr.  Furlong  mentions  one  case,  however,  in  which  a sort  of  calculation  was  made;  he 
says,  “ I know  a respectable  farmer,  whose  wife  was  a generous,  kind-hearted  woman,  and 
was  in  the  habit  of  giving  away  a great  deal  of  potatoes  to  beggars ; her  husband  desired  her 
one  day  to  measure  out  three  weights  of  potatoes  in  a basket,  and  give  out  of  that  as  she 
usually  did ; the  potatoes  were  measured  out  next  morning,  and  before  two  o’clock  the  three 
weights  had  disappeared.  The  experiment  was  chiefly  from  curiosity,  and  I believe  they 
were  not  less  liberal  afterwards  in  consequence  of  it.”  There  are  71  shopkeepers  in  the 
town  of  Macroom,  many  of  them  are  very  poor,  but  some  give  a good  deal  of  charity,  partly 
m money,  and  partly  in  broken  meat  and  vegetables. 

One  a wealthy  man,  gives,  it  is  considered,  to  the  amount  of  10s.  a week;  another  gives 
nearly  8 s.  Mr.  Field  speaks  of  the  latter  case  from  positive  knowledge.  There  may  be  10 
more  who  give  to  the  amount  of  1 s.  a week  each  ; the  remaindar  are  able  to  give  very  little. 

i<?  Fie,  j says’  “ theY  would  prefer  giving  as  they  do  at  present.”  He  says,  “ I my- 
self would  prefer  giving  a regular  sum,  but  I think  the  generality  of  them  would  not.  I have 
been  speaking  to  several  of  them  since  the  inquiry  cemmenced,  and  they  said  they  would 
prefer  giving  double  as  much  willingly  to  being  compelled  to  give.”  Mr.  Hanahan  would 
prefer  subscribing  to  an  institution  to  relieving  as  he  does  at  present.  There  are  about  240 
farmers  in  the  parish,  of  whom  nearly  200  pay  .30 1.  rent  and  upwards ; the  rent  paid  by  a 
farmer,  however,  or  the  number  of  acres  held  by  him,  is  not  a criterion  by  which  to  judge  ot 
the  extent  of  his  charity.  Of  two  farmers  paying  the  same  amount  of  rent,  one  is  often 
much  more  charitable,  or  much  more  prosperous,  than  the  other.  It  is  in  consequence  im- 
possible to  ascertain  the  amount  given  away  in  charity,  and  the  greatest  discordance  of 
opinion  on  the  point  prevails  amongst  the  witnesses.  The  farmers,  however,  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  agree  in  saying  that  they  would  prefer  giving  as  they  do  at  present  to  paying  a 
regular  sum.  One  fears  that  the  tax  would  increase  every  year;  another  feels  it  less  giving 
little  by  little  than  he  would  under  a different  system,  and  says,  “ I think  if  I saw  it  all 
going  away  in  a lump,  I might  grudge  it  perhaps,  although  I do  not  now.”  Mr.  Lenihan 
says,  “ I feel  a greater  gratification  in  my  mind  by  giving  it  freely  with  my  own  hand.’ 
And  several  agree  with  Mr.  Kelleher,  who  says,  “ If  I was  obliged  by  compulsion  to  pay  a 
regular  sum  of  money,  I think  there  would  be  no  charity  in  it.”  One  farmer  says,  “I  would 
rather  give  half  the  amount  in  a sum  of  money,  but  not  the  full  amount;  it  would  press 
more,  it  would  be  often  very  hard  to  make  it  up.” 

1 Those 
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Those  who  get  lodging  are  in  some  few  cases  guilty  of  thefts,  but  those  who  do  so  are  not 
at  all  the  people  in  the  greatest  distress.  Cases  have  been  known  where  diseases  were 
taken  from  strolling  beggars  by  people  who  gave  them  a night’s  lodging.  Taylor,  a labourer 
says,  “ I often  had  them  in  my  house ; they  never  stole  anything,  or  left  sickness  after 
them ; others  might  not  be  so ; but  a family  might  be  giving  them  lodging  for  10  years  and 
have  no  sickness  left  with  them.” 

Begging  is  generally  the  last  resource,  and  people  betake  themselves  to  it  reluctantly  ; 
many  who  beg  during  a season  of  great  distress  never  do  it  again,  and  cases  are  known  of 
persons  who  have  begged  for  more  time  discontinuing  the  practice.  M'Carthy,  a labourer 
gives  the  following  evidence:  “ About  io  years  ago  I was  in  great  distress,  and  my  own 
wife  was  forced  to  go  beg.  I was  hired  with  a farmer  at  the  time  for  $d.  a day  and  my 
diet* ; we  had  a potato  garden ; the  potatoes  ran  out  about  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
we  had  nothing  ; we  had  not  a potato  in  the  house;  if  we  had  one  meal,  she  should  not  °-o 
beg;  we  had  no  blanket,  or  anything  to  cover  us  at  night,  but  the  clothes  we  wore  during 
the  day ; she  begged  for  four  years ; she  used  to  take  the  children  (four  of  them)  with  her, 
and  stay  out  about  three  months ; she  never  brought  home  anything,  and  used  to  get  barely 
enough  to  maintain  herself  and  the  children  ; she  stopped  about  six  years  ao-o,  as5  soon  as 
the  boys  were  able  to  do  anything ; they  are  now  up  and  working.  I am  not  able  to  earn 
anything  myself,  but  they  are  willing  to  support  me.” 

If  a house  of  industry  were  established,  several  of  the  aged  and  infirm  would  avail  them- 
selves of  it.  Collins  says,  “ As  for  the  beggars,  some  of  the  old  ones  w ould  go  in  and  be 
glad  of  the  offer,  but  those  that  had  any  strength  would  rather  stay  out  and  have  the  plea- 
sures of  their  liberty.  A labouring  man  and  his  family  wonld  go  in  there  in  summer,  if  they 
would  be  let  out  again  in  a month  or  six  weeks.” 

Being  asked  whether  this  would  be  the  case  if , the  rule  of  the  house  required  that  men 
should  be  separated  from  their  families,  the  witnesses  (labourers)  paused,  and  then  agreed 
that  they  would  not  go  in  except  under  the  pressure  of  extreme  necessity.  Collins 'said, 
“ If  a man  was  reduced  to  the  last  pitch,  and  could  do  nothing  else,  of  course  he  would  go 
in;  but  I am  full  sure  he  would  rather  have  one-third  of  the  victuals  and  stay  out.  Leta 
man  be  ever  so  poor,  he  would  like  to  see  his  children  morning  and  evening.”’ 

Robert  Hedges  Eyre,  esq.,  says,  “ A house  of  industry  would  be  liable  to  great  abuse. 
An  allowance  to  the  old  and  infirm  people,  under  the  superintendence  of  a local  committee, 
would  answer  the  ends  of  charity  much  better ; and  giving  employment  to  the  able-bodied 
on  the  waste  lands,  and  making  roads,  would  at  the  same  time  effectually  relieve  them,  and 
add  to  the  resources  of  the  country.”  Rev.  Mr.  Kirchoffer  says,  “ The  greater  want  of  em- 
ployment is  felt  from  about  the  12th  of  May  to  the  12th  of  August,  and  that  is  the  season 
of  the  greatest  distress.  If  the  country  works  were  executed  during  that  period,  and  the 
labourer  paid  daily,  or  even  weekly,  great  good  might  be  effected  ; but  presentments  are 
usually  obtained  at  the  summer  assizes,  and  the  work  executed  in  the  winter.  If  public 
works  were  undertaken  by  Government,  and  so  carried  on  as  not  to  draw  labourers  from 
other  employments,  but  to  afford  employment  to  those  who  could  not  get  it  elsewhere,  agri- 
culture would  not  suffer,  the  energies  of  none  would  be  wasted,  and  the  beneficial  result 
would  not  be  counteracted  by  any  evil.  Under  such  circumstances,  I am  satisfied  that  in 
my  parish,  Clondrohed,  which  contains  1,000  souls,  there  would  not  be  10  objects  of 
charity.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Timothy  Callinan,  farmer  of  20  acres. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Collins. — Thomas  Fitzgerald,  labourer. 
Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  dispensary  surgeon. — MicnAEL  Galway,  esq. — James  Hayes,  farmer  of  65 
acres — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq.,  j.  p.  Cahirmore. — Thomas  Hungerford,  esq. — Nicholas 
Lombard,  beggar — Daniel  Mahony,  farmer  of  45  acres.— Mr.  John  Mahony,  shopkeeper. — 
Mr.  Kane  Mahony. — John  Eugene  Macarthy,  esq.,  under-agent  to  Lord  Carbery. — Rev. 
Jeremiah  Maloney,  p.  p. — John  Menahan,  labourer. — Richard  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  John 
'Wolfe,  farmer — Rev.  Joshua  Wood,  protestant  curate. — And  several  others. 

There  are  about  60  regular  beggars  in  the  parish,  but  a much  larger  proportion  of 
strange  vagrants  pass  through  during  the  summer  months,  their  numbers  being  greater  or 
less  according  to  the  dearness  or  cheapness  of  provisions.  It  is  estimated,  that  during  the 
proceeding  summer  more  than  200  appeared,  and  that  the  usual  dearness  of  food  at  that 
me  of  the  year  is  supposed  to  be  the  cause  of  the  increase  which  is  annually  observed, 
nese  vagrants  come  chiefly  from  the  west;  they  are  supposed  to  have  planted  their 
potatoes  before  leaving  their  homes,  and  having  nothing  to  subsist  on  until  their  crop 
becomes  ripe,  they  are  compelled  to  wander  about  the  country  as  mendicants.  At  the  same 

time 


,®y  being  engaged  at  4 d.  a day  and  diet,  it  is  not  to  be  understood  that  he  was  receiving  anything 
a the  time  except  his  own  diet,  although  he  might  have  been  working  ; the  agreement  is  generally  by 
e year.  The  labourer  takes  a cabin  and  ground  for  potatoes  from  the  farmers  at  a certain  price,  and 
when  accounts  are  to  be  made  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  it  seldom  happens  that  the  labourer  has  any- 
thing to  receive.  J 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  l>y 
Thomas  Martin,  Esqi 
John  I, a! or.  Esq. 

Parish  Macroom. 
Bax.TFest  MusJcerry. 


Par.  Ross  Carbery. 
Bar.  East  Carbery, 
(West  Division.) 
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Yaghaxcy. 

Munster , 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Par.  Ross  Carbcry. 
Bar.  East  Carbery , 
(West  Division.) 


time  it  is  stated  that  an  able-bodied  man  is  rarely  to  be  seen  asking  for  alms  ; this  devolve- 
on  the  wife  and  children,  and  whilst  they  beg,  the  husband  either  stays  at  home  or  look.- 
for  employment  in  the  north  of  the  country.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Molony  says,  “ In  the  town 
there  are  two  or  three  young  fellows  who  idle  about,  and  are  ready  for  any  mischief  but 
they  are  the  only  men  able  to  work  in  the  parish  who  can  really  be  called  beggars.  ’ The 
town  beggars  are,  for  the  most  part,  old  men,  but  besides  these,  there  are  a few°of  its  inha 
bitants,  such  as  the  wives  of  labourers,  who  have  either  partial  or  no  employment,  or  who 
have  large  families,  who  go  out  in  the  country  to  solicit  charity,  but  only  durino-  the 
summer.  The  wives  even  of  employed  labourers  have  been  known  to  adopt  the=same 
expedient.”  “ I have,”  observes  Mr.  McCarthy,  “ employed  men  myself,  whose  wives  were 
beggars.”  Instances  are  rare  where  mechanics  or  tradesmen  belonging  to  the  town  have 
been  seen  begging  ; but  a short  time  ago  the  town  was  inundated  with  crowds  of  vao-rants 
who  represented  themselves  to  be  distressed  weavers  of  their  districts.  The  number  of 
these  latter  have,  however,  diminished  of  late,-  and  Mr.  Smith  states,  “that  although  the 
summer  before  last  he  had  several  batches  of  such  persons  coming  to  him,  he  had  but  a few 
last  season.”  The  number  of  labourers  who  go  to  England  from  this  parish  in  search  of 
employment  is  not  great,  whilst  on  the  other  hand,  a good  many  make  their  way  during 
the  season  for  digging  potatoes  to  the  county  of  Tipperary,  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
county  of  Cork ; during  their  absence,  these  poor  people  support  themselves  by  their  labour 
and  none  of  them  have  ever  been  known  to  beg  on  the  road. 


The  quantity  of  potatoes  or  other  provisions  which  a beggar  or  vagrant  can  collect 
during  the  day,  depends  in  a great  measure  on  his  or  her  strength,  so  far 'as  it  enables  him 
to  travel  a greater  or  less  distance,  and  also  on  some  other  circumstances.  A woman  with 
children  will  not  often  be  able  to  collect  more  than,  barely  sufficient  for  the  maintenance  of 
herself  and  family,  whilst  a man  or  single  woman,  who  can  make  application  in  many 
places,  will,  though  getting  less  actually  at  each,  still  in  the  end  have  more  proportionately 
and  will  most  probably  have  it  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  their  surplus  for  money  • 
on  this  point,  Mr.  M'Carthy  remarks,  “ I think  the  strange  beggars  do  make  a little  money’ 
for  I have  occasionally  seen  them  selling  potatoes.”  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Molony  adds’ 
“ Strange  mendicants  have  sometimes  died  in  the  parish,  and  they  have  always  been  found’ 
pennyless,  so  much  so,  that  it  has  been  necessary,  in  many  instances,  to  bury” them  by  sub- 
scription.” 

A labouring  man  who  was  present  at  the  investigation,  said  that  “the  begging  trade 
was  not  so  good  as  it  used  to  be  formerly;  it  was  overstocked  like  every  other.” 

A family  of  beggars,  consisting  of  many  members,  invariably  obtains  a larger  donation 
at  a farmer’s  house  than  any  single  individual ; and  it  may  be  generally  stated,  that  an 
applicant  infirm  through  disease  or  other  causes,  will  receive  more  than  one  who  may 
be  considered  able  to  earn  his  livelihood  by  labour.  But  of  all  classes  of  mendicants, 
it  is  thought  that  a woman  with  one  or  two  children  will,  on  an  average,  be  found  to 
have  collected  the  largest  quantity  beyond  what  she  can  consume  or  her  wants  require. 

It  is  always  a paramount  object  with  a mendicant  to  accumulate  a surplus  of  potatoes, 
to  be  exchanged  for  money,  which  is  most  usually  expended  in  the  purchase  of  some 
necessary  article  of  clothing.  One  of  the  witnesses,  a shopkeeper,  says,  “A  beggar  has 
sometimes  bought  a thing  at  my  shop,  and  has  paid  part  of  the  price  down ; at  the  end  of 
the  season  he  has  returned  to  pay  the  remainder,  with  what  he  had  been  able  to  put 
together  in  the  mean  time.  It  is  probable  that  the  entire  surplus  earnings  of  a beggar 
during  the  season  do  not  often  amount  to  more  than  a few  shillings.”  Nicholas  Lombard, 
a beggar,  an  able-bodied  man,  living  in  the  parish  of  Ardfield,  states,  in  reply  to  some  ques- 
tions addressed  to  him,  “ that  he  begged  for  three  seasons,  always  taking  a little  child  with 
him ; that  on  some  days  he  collected  a weight  of  potatoes,  on  some  days  half  a weight, 
and  on  some  days  barely  a quarter,  but  generally  he  got  about  half  a weight,  and  some- 
times he  got  his  dinner  besides.  He  sold  the  surplus  whenever  he  had  any,  and  he  used  to 
make  about  4 s.  or  thereabouts  each  season.  He  (Lombard)  had  a cabin,  v/hich  he  built 
himself  on  some  waste  ground  called  ‘ The  Mountain  Common,’  but  it  was  scarcely 
covered.  This  cabin  he  used  to  let  each  season,  before  he  went  out  to  beg,  for  Is-,  and 
altogether  m this  way  he  made  up  money  enough  to  thatch  it.”  When  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioners  saw  this  man,  he  had  just  purchased  straw  for  the  last-mentioned  purpose. 

those  mendicants  who  reside  in  the  town  of  Ross  Carbery  are  not  supposed  to  be  guilty 
ot  the  practice  of  resorting  to  deceptive  means  in  order  to  excite  charity.  Their"  cha- 
racters are  in  general  well  known,  and  being  a good  deal  subject  to  observation,  any 
attempt  at  fraud  could  not  fail  to  be  sooner  or  later  detected.  The  strange  vagrants 
who  make  their  appearance  during  the  season  of  distress  in  summer,  are  pronounced 
equally  tree  from  the  suspicion  of  deceit.  These  latter  have  the  character  of  being  poor 
people  who  are  driven  to  mendicancy,  for  the  time  only,  by  the  pressure  of  real  want, 
and  they  differ  much  from  those  who  at  all  times  live  entirely  by  begging.  Of  these 
professional  beggars,  there  are  not  a few  who  wander  about  the  country  during  the  whole 
year,  and  who  may  be  seen  at  every  fair  for  many  miles  around.  Amongst  vagrants  of  this 
description,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  appearance  of  disease  and  infirmity  is  often 
simulated  with  the  intention  of  producing  sentiments  of  compassion.  Mr.  M'Carthy  men- 
tioned a case  which  came  under  his  notice,  about  four  or  five  years  preceding.  It  was  that 
of  a woman  who  seemed  to  have  met  with  an  accident,  which  had  lacerated  her  arm 
m a very  shocking  manner ; something  induced  a suspicion  that  she  was  an  impostor, 
and  on  examination  it  was  discovered  that  the  appearance  had  been  counterfeited,  bv 
a piece  of  skm  ingeniously  applied,  and  covered  over  with,  an  ointment.  The  class  of 
e£gars>  am°ng  whom  practices  of  the  kind  just  described  are  supposed  to  have  been  most 

common, 
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common,  was  formerly  exceedingly  numerous,  and  proved  in  many  ways  a very  serious 
nuisance’ about  the  country.  Their  idleness  was  only  interrupted  by  outbreaks  of  depravity, 
and  they  were  not  unfrequently  successful  in  frightening  individuals  into  giving  them  com- 
pulsory-charity ; at  the  present  day  their  numbers  are  much  fallen,  and  are  calculated 
not  to  exceed  20.  It  is  further  stated  that  none  of  them  are  vicious  to  the  same  degree  as 

^°The  Assistant  Commissioners  were  informed  that  the  habits  of  strange  vagrants  were  not 
characterized  by  any  remarkable  propensity  to  debauchery  or  dissoluteness  : they  were 
not  known  to  form  companies  for  the  purpose  of  carousing  or  drinking  in  the  evening,  nor 
had  outrages  either  on  person  or  property  been  in  any  instance  traced  to  mendicants. 
Their  o-eneral  disposition  to  the  resumption  of  industrious  habits  may  be  doubtful;  but  it  is 
stated  "that  the  able-bodied  vagrants,  who  are  occasionally  to  be  met  with,  would  very 
willingly  avail  themselves  of  any  opportunity  which  might  offer  to  them  of  emigrating  to 
America.  That  in  one  important  respect,  viz.  in  their  feeling  towards  their  children,  the 
disposition  of  vagrants  does  not  necessarily  differ  from  that  of  the  labouring  class  in 
general,  is  proved  by  the  kindness  of  their  behaviour  to  their  offspring.  The  practice 
of  borrowing  children  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  the  claims  of  the  pretended  mother, 
is  unknown.  Perhaps  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  use  the  stratagem,  as  very  few  men- 
dicants are  without  large  families  of  their  own.  The  Assistant  Commissioners  endeavoured, 
but  without  success,  to  obtain  some  data  for  forming  an  estimate  of  the  rate  of  mortality 
among  beggars,  compared  with  other  classes,  but  no  facts  have  been  preserved  on  this 
point  ; it  was  merely  stated  that  no  case  of  death  from  starvation  had  occurred  within  the 
knowledge  of  the  witnesses. 

The  witnesses  present  do  not  hesitate  to  give  it  as  their  opinion,  that  the  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes,  as  a body,  is  much  inferior  on  the  whole  to  that  of  mendicants.  They 
are  unable  to  overcome  their  repugnance  to,  and  their  sense  of  shame  inspired  by  the 
publicity  of  begging,  and  they  remain  at  home  in  their  cabins,  undergoing  patiently  the 
severest  privations. 

When  it  is  considered  how  large  the  proportion  of  strange  mendicants  is  to  that  of  those 
who  solicit  alms  in  the  locality  in  which  they  are  known,  it  will  readily  be  perceived,  that  in 
most  cases  the  giver  of  relief  niust  necessarily  be  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  the 
character  of  him  who  applies  for  it.  In  general  it  is  not  even  attempted  to  become  so,  and 
the  beggar  gets  at  once,  without  being  questioned,  whatever  alms  it  is  thought  proper  to 
give,  or  whatever  can  be  afforded.  This  indiscriminate  mode  of  contributing  to  the  wants 
of  the  necessitous  has  not,  however,  been  found  in  practice  to  operate  prej  udicially  on  the 
morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  made  a life  of  idleness  seem 
preferable  to  one  of  industry,  nor  has  it  had  the  effect  of  inducing  any  one  to  have  recourse 
to  mendicancy,  who  could  have  procured  an  adequate  subsistence  by  labour.  It  was  stated, 
that  in  all  cases  where  employment  had  been  offered  to  vagrants,  it  had  been  glady 
accepted. 

The  generality  of  farmers  and  labourers  do  not  hesitate  to  grant  a night’s  lodging  to  any 
vagrant  who  solicits  it ; and  in  many  cases  this  practice  is  persevered  in,  even  after  it  has 
been  productive  of  much  loss  and  injury  to  those  who  had  adopted  it.  Speaking  on  this 
subject,  Mr.  Galway  says,  “ A circumstance  illustrative  of  this  occurred  about  a year  and 
a half  ago,  to  a farmer  with  whom  I was  acquainted ; ho  had  been  long  in  the  habit  of 
giving  lodging  to  beggars,  and  where  a man  gets  the  name  of  being  kind  in  that  way,  he 
becomes  universally  known,  and  is  sure  always  to  have  crowds  of  applicants.  He  once 
took  in  a woman  and  her  family,  who  had  fever  amongst  them ; one  of  them  died  in  hia 
house,  and  the  rest  having  recovered  their  health,  went  away.  After  a time  the  farmer’s 
own  son  fell  sick  of  disease  and  died ; this  almost  broke  the  father’s  heart ; I happened  to 
meet  him  after  his  calamity,  and  talking  to  him  of  the  cause  of  it,  I asked  him  if  he  would 
expose  his  family  again  to  a similar  danger,  by  receiving  strangers  ; he  answered,  ‘ Yes,  the 
house  was  there  for  them,  and  they  might  come  if  they  chose.’”  The  most  usual  article  of 
food  given  in  charity  by  farmers  is  potatoes ; milk  is  also  given  by  the  same  class  of  occu- 
but  not  to  any  considerable  extent. 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  given  away  daily  in  charity  at  the  house  of  a farmer,  is  not 
restricted  to  any  fixed  amount ; almost  every  beggar  who  calls  gets  relief ; and  Mr.  Hunger- 
ford  says,  “ he  has  often  seen  persons  apply,  and  has  never  known  any  one  to  be  sent  away 
without  relief.”  The  only  exception  to  this  observation  occurs  in  summer ; at  that  time, 
when  potatoes  have  become  scarce  and  dear,  the  smaller  holders  of  land,  of  whom  there 
ar®fnany  very  poor,  can  afford  to  give  but  little  or  nothing. 

. lllere  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  the  burthen  of  mendicant  pauperism  is  almost  exclu- 
sively borne  by  farmers.  It  is  stated  that  mendicants  do  not  even  apply  to  the  gentry, 
tlie  class  of  labourers,  too,  contribute  not  a little  to  the  relief  of  vagrants,  and  are  always 
tound  willing  to  give  to  the  utmost  of  their  ability.  In  the  words  of  one  of  the  witnesses, 

- ou  w’b  often  see  the  labourer  sharing  his  dinner  with  the  beggar however,  the  entire 
amount  derived  as  aid  from  working  people  cannot  be  very  great. 

be  witnesses  do  not-  coincide  in  their  computations  of  the  precise  quantities  given  away 
on  an  average  of  days  by  any  individual  holding,  for  instance,  10  acres  of  arable  land.  In 
general  terms  they  say  that  there  are  not  far  from  200  farmers,  who  give  to  the  amount  of 
? weight  of  potatoes  each  day  during  summer,  a quantity  which  would  be  expressed  in  money 
ov  trom  2s.  6 d.  to  3s.  per  week,  and  that  each  of  these  may  on  an  average  be  considered 
J f fve  potatoes  to  the  value  of  about  2 1.  10 s.  in  the  course  of  each  year.  The  majority 

tannera  are  represented  to  prefer  the  continuance  of  the  giving  of  alms  in  the  present 
ur>certam  mode,  rather  than  the  substitution  of  a fixed  and  definite  money-tax,  of  anything 
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Vagrancy.  at  all  approaching  the  same  value.  When  the  witnesses  were  asked,  whether  thev  tv  11 

prefer  a tax,  if  a fair  share  were  made  to  fall  on  the  landlords,  a few  only  answered  inTh 

affirmative.  Mr.  Galway,  however,  was  of  opinion  that  “ the  whole  of  the  farmers  woi  Id 
if  they  had  time  to  consider  on  it,  prefer  such  an  arrangement,  and  also  that  a paroch  1 
EmArtn  nta  b,  'v?uM  “ake  landlord  more  circumspect,  and  avoid  clioosing  pauper  tenants."  Mr 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  M'Cabe  quite  agreed  with  the  sentiments  expressed  by  Mr.  Galway,  and  added,  “that  or 
John  Lalor,  Esq.  bidding  for  farms  would  certainly  be  checked  by  a system  of  parochial  relief.”*  ei' 

— — Two  principal  motives  are  supposed  to  prompt  the  donor  to  the  bestowing  relief  The 

rar.  noss  Larbery.  tirst  is  a natural  feeling  of  compassion  for  persons  who  he  is  inclined  to  believe  are  laboi  6 
Bar.  East  Carbery,  ing  under  privation,  or  are  likely,  if  he  does  not  aid  them,  to  be  soon  reduced  to  great  dix-~ 
(West;  Division.)  tress.  The  second  is  a religious  conviction,  that  the  giving  of  alms  will  not  be  unproductive 

— — of  advantage  to  the  souls  of  the  donor  and  of  his  friends.  Many  conceive  that  the  nrav 

of  the  grateful  beggar  has  much  value,  even  in  a worldly  point  of  view;  and  Dr.  Fitzo-ibbon 
observes,  “ that  he  has  seen  a beggar  detained  after  he  had  received  alms,  in  order  that  he 
might  repeat  a prayer  for  his  benefactor  and  his  benefactor’s  friends.  I have  heard  a man 
say,”  adds  Dr.  Fitzgibbon,  “that  without  a prayer,  an  alms  would  not  be  worth  a button  ” 
Mr.  Wood  states  "that  labourers  have  frequently  told  him,  that  the  chief  benefit  in 
giving  alms  lay  in  the  prayer  which  was  given  in  return  for  them.”  Mr.  Wood  further 
observed,  "that  with  some  people  the  terror  or  dread  of  the  beggar’s  malediction  operated 
very  powerfully ;”  whilst  on  the  contrary,  Callinan  said,  “I  give  it  for  God’s  sake  and 
I would  not  give  it  for  cursing,  if  they  were  to  keep  at  it  till  morning.” 

The  effects  of  vagrancy  are  not  confined  to  the  individuals  who  adopt  it  as  a mode  of 
gaming  a subsistence  ; they  extend  very  sensibly  to  the  physical  and  moral  condition  of  the 
labouring  classes  in  general.  Many  cases  are  known  to  the  witnesses  where  diseases  have 
been  communicated  by  mendicants  to  persons  of  the  houses  where  the  former  have  been 
lodged  for  a night.  One  has  been  already  detailed  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Galway,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Molony  alludes  to  the  subject  again.  “ Rather  a remarkable  instance  of  the  kind  ” 
says  he,  “ occuired  about  the  year  1821  or  1822 : a young  man,  a vagrant,  who  carried  about 
Inm  the  seeds  of  fever,  left  the  disease  in  no  less  than  seven  houses  where  he  had  received 
shelter ; out  of  these  houses  20  persons  were  seized  by  the  disease.”  The  man  who  takes  the 
mendicant  into  his  house  is  sometimes  plundered  by  his  guest,  and  thefts  of  this  nature  are 
mentioned  by  the  witnesses.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Molony  says,  “ A woman  applied  to  me  to  hear 
her  confession,  saying  that  she  was  about  to  have  a serious  operation  performed  on  her  arm. 
When  she  was  leaving  me,  she  said  that  she  was  in  great  distress,  and  wanted  somethin*  to 
buy  meal ; I gave  her  a shilling ; she  went  away  to  a house  where  she  obtained  a lodfnn*, 
and  that  night  she  disappeared,  and  took  away  with  her  everything  she  could  lay  her  hands 
on.  It  appears  that  similar  cases  are  much  talked  of  when  they  take  place,  and  excite 
a great  deal  of  attention.  This  may  be  a proof  that  they  are  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence, 
ihe  Rev.  Mr.  Molony  goes  on  to  say  “ that  begging  has  unquestionably  a demoralizing 
tendency.  Those  who  continue  it  for  any  length  of  time  must  ultimately  lose  all  sense  of 
decency ; however,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  the  people  live,  it  produces 
a much  less  amount  of  moral  evil  than  one  has  reason  to  expect.  Many  who  are  driven  to 
mendicancy  by  the  pressure  of  distress,  preserve  their  honesty  as  completely  as  those  who 
are  farthest  removed  from  similar  necessities.” 

• ^?n*:emP^at'.n§  ^he  formation  of  houses  of  industry  as  a mode  of  suppressing  or  dimi- 
nishing the  existing  amount  of  vagrancy,  the  witnesses  thought  that  if  it  were  not  deemed 
necessary  to  separate  the  various  members  of  a family  previous  to  their  admission  into  such 
establishments,  immense  numbers  would  go  into  them,  and  that  even  with  a rule  of  separa- 
tion,  many  would  not  hesitate  to  take  advantage  of  them  during  the  summer  months. 

Thomas  Fitzgerald,  a labourer  out  of  employment,  at  first  said,  when  spoken  to  on  this 
subject,  that  he  and  his  family  would  be  very  glad  to  go  into  a house  of  industry;  but  when 
it  was  explained  to  him  that  he  must  not  expect  to  be  permitted  to  enjoy  without  restric- 
tion the  society  of  his  wife  and  children,  he  exclaimed,  “ I would  not  go  in  if  I were  to  be 
separated  from  my  wife  and  children;  no  man  that  has  feelings  would  do  it” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

— - - Rev.  James  Barry,  parish  priest — Rev.  John  Barry,  catholic  curate. — John  Brooks,  farmer, 

Parish  Skull.  Pays  i 1-  io  s.  per  annum  rent.— Bartholomew  Brown,  labourer. — Bartholomew  Donovan,  far- 

Ear.  West  Carbery,  mer>  Pays  3°  per  annum  rent. — Mr.  Alexander  English,  churchwarden  last  year. — James 
(West  Division.)  Levis,  farmer,  pays  33 1.  per  annum  rent.— Cornelius  Mahony,  labourer— Patrick  Mahony, 

— — farmer,  pays  10 1.  per  annum  rent — James  Mahony,  quarryman  and  labourer— John  Murphy, 

quarryman  and  labourer — Richard  Salter,  farmer,  pays  14/.  per  annum  rent- — William 
• Shannon,  farmer,  pays  36^.  per  annum  rent.— Mr.  James  Swanton,  merchant. — James  S wanton, 

esq.  Thomas  Swanton,  esq. Sweetman,  esq.,  dispensary  surgeon. — Daniel  Sullivan, 

quarryman  and  labourer. — John  Sullivan,  quarryman  and  labourer. — Rev.  John  Triph°°k» 
protestant  curate. — Timothy  Tuomy,  labourer. 

The  parish  of  Skull  contained,  according  to  the  census  of  1831,  14,269  inhabitants.  The 
following  evidence  was  taken  at  the  town  of  Ballydehob,  situated  at  the  eastern  extremity  ox 
the  parish,  and  containing,  according  to  the  census,  601  inhabitants.  . 

The  witnesses  speak  of  two  descriptions  of  vagrants ; those  who  leave  this  parish  to  g 
in  other  places,  and  those  who  come  from  strange  parishes,  and  pass  through  this  Parii 
Pegging-  Respecting  the  former,  the  Rev.  James  Barry  makes  the  following  calculation^^ 
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“ There  are  84  ploughlands  in  the  parish:  six  or  seven  persons  leave  many  ploughlands 
four  or  five  leave  many  more,  and  from  some  two  or  three  go  away;  say  that  four  on  an 
average  go  from  each  ploughland  multiplying  by  84,  it  will  give  336  persons  who  leave  this 
parish  to  beg  during  some  part  of  the  summer ; this  is  without  counting  children.  Several  have 
five  or  six,  several  have  three  or  four,  very  few  without  two ; four  is  nearer  to  the  average  than 
three;  but  say  three,  and  it  will  give  over  1,000  children.  A woman  sometimes  tales  her 
sister’s  children  with  her ; it  is  a relief  to  the  sister,  and  rather  an  advantage  to  herself 
because  it  excites  the  pity  of  strangers  to  see  so  many  children.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  compute  the  number  of  strangers  who  come  into  this  parish  to  be°- 
but  they  are  believed  to  be  more  numerous  than  those  who  leave  it.  Mr.  Barry  says  “ Thev 
come  here  in  crowds,  because  this  is  a great  potato  country ; the  small  farmers  along  the  coast 
pay  their  rent  by  potatoes  as  much  as  by  anything  else.”  Murphy  says,  “If  there  is  a 
scarcity  here,  they  are  lost  in  other  places : all  the  beggars  from  Kerry  and  Bantrv  and 
Minterroarra  come  through  here.”  J 

The  number  of  beggars  is  much  less  than  it  was  four  or  five  years  ago,  and  the  reason  is 
believed  to  be  that  provisions  are  cheaper  and  more  plentiful. 

Summer  is  the  season  in  which  beggars  chiefly  go  about.  Murphy  says,  « They  begin  to 
go  away  from  this  parish  from  St.  Patrick Vday*  and  keep  going  till  May,  according  as 
potatoes  grow  scarce ; it  is  shame  drives  them  from  the  place  where  they  are  known  ” fhev 
are  almost  all  women ; they  take  their  children  with  them ; the  husband  either  stays  at  home 
working  with  farmers,  or  goes  off  to  look  for  work  to  the  north  of  the  country:  amono-  the 
strange  beggars,  able-bodied  men  are  sometimes  seen.  Brown  says,  “There  was  a^-ood 
strong  able-bodied  man  came  to  my  cabin  this  morning ; he  said  he  wanted  employment 
and  could  not  get  it ; I gave  him  the  little  alms  I could  spare,  two  or  three  potatoes.” 
Sometimes  one  of  the  children  is  left  at  home  with  the  husband  to  give  some  little  assist- 
ance. Whenever  there  is  a garden,  the  wife  comes  back  as  soon  as  it  is  time  to  di°-  it 
Sullivan  says,  “There  is  a neighbour  of  mine,  one  Coghlan,  that  has  three  children,  and 
his  wile  goes  oft ; she  went  off  last  May,  and  took  two  of  the  children  with  her.  She  came 
home  about  the  latter  eud  of  July;  she  brought  nothing  but  the  life  with  her.  He  set 
a quarter  and  a half  of  potatoes  last  year;  he  paid  at  the  rate  of  2/.  an  acre,  that  is  15s 
he  had  to  manure  it  and  work  it,  and  do  every  hand’s  turn  to  it  himself;  he  was  dicraffia 
and  eating  the  potatoes  when  his  wife  came  home,  though  they  were  not  ripe,  nor  halfripe. 

I suppose  they  are  nearly  all  out  now ; I would  take  employment  if  I could  get  it  • the 
farmers  cannot  give  it;  they  think  it  too  much  family  they  have  themselves.  I have  a’very 
poor  cabin ; the  thatch  so  bad,  that  when  we  have  the  rain  outside  we  have  it  inside  • we 
have  not  a drop  of  milk  nor  a way  of  getting  it.”  The  witness  adds,  “ There  are  many  as  badly 
shame  of  it”  the'r  W'V6S  d°  “0t  beS’  they  stay  at  home  t0  keeP  their  credit>  and  spare  the 

Mr.  Triphook,  protestant  curate,  says,  “ It  is  only  dragging  out  a miserable  existence  to 
live  as  they  do ; they  pay  a dear  price  for  a bit  of  mountain-ground  that  will  only  produce 
horse-potatoes,  4 lumpers,’  only  fit  for  cattle ; they  are  much  better  off  when  they  are 
oegoing. 

Of  the  men  who  leave  this  parish,  some  stay  away,  and  it  is  believed  that  they  get 
permanent  employment  elsewhere ; the  number  of  men  who  go  away  is  less  than  it  was 
omierly.  Murphy  says,  44  Every  one  gets  a bit  of  mountain,  and  tries  to  get  potatoes  out 


Sullivan  says,  “ I met  the  wife  and  children  of  another  neighbour  of  mine  going  away  in 
U 7 ’i  S i l jme  ske  borne  with  as  much  potatoes  as  would  do  him  for 

a week;  he  had  a quarter  and  a half  of  coarse  ground ; he  could  not  half  nor  third  part 
anure  it;  he  was  using  bog-stuff  for  manure  after  leaving  it  to  dry  two  or  three  weeks;  it 
answers  very  badly,  but  it  is  better  than  nothing ; he  is  paying  at  the  rate  of  2 1.  an  acre  for 
e ground ; the  wife  came  back  in  August  and  brought  nothing  with  her.” 
here  is  great  reluctance  to  have  recourse  to  begging ; the  shame  is  so  great,  many  when 
ven  to  distress  go  away  privately,  and  succeed  in  concealing  it  from  their  neighbours. 

-i  a lony  says,  44  A family  that  lived  half  a mile  from  you  might  go  away  without  your 
owing  it;  they  are  veiy  shy  about  it,  and  strive  to  conceal  it.” 

Sulf  me  ° (si  ranSers  are  and  infirm  ; people  feel  more  compassion  for  such  persons, 
he  stnaD  S3jS’  “ *,saw  311  °ld  man  this  morning,  that  is  going  about  here  this  week  back  ; 
W -fPS  anAgets  ius  meals  among  the  people  in  the  town ; as  for  children,  I do  not  know 
Tk  1S  at  o°me  with  him.” 

last  summer  °n  Weavers  begged  here  in  great  numbers.  A few  were  observed  during  the 

course"11’ a beggars  applies  for  relief  at  a farmer’s  house,  a greater  quantity  is  of 

a *aan  *°  a ?i°gle  individual,  but  the  wants  of  the  latter  being  less,  he  may  have 

who  e US  a *'er  suPPordng  himself,  and  be  able  to  sell.  Mahony  says,  “ There  is  a beggar 
weip-ht°meS  ^°.me  n.ow  and  then  with  a handful  of  potatoes  to  sell ; sometimes  he  has  a 
to  coll’  s,°“etlmes  in  summer  a quarter  of  a weight ; I do  not  know  how  long  it  takes  him 
a ™*t  much ; his  potatoes  are  always  of  different  sorts,  but  he  sells  them  as  dear  as 

Be  J’  SOmetlmes  dearer-” 

« asked  why  a higher  price  would  in  any  case  be  given  to  a beggar,  the  witness  says, 
n potatoes  are  scarce,  and  poor  people  have  but  a little  money  at  a time,  they  would 

be 
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be  glad  to  get  at  them  that  way.  The  farmers  will  not  sell  less  than  a basket  * ; I would 
rather  give  a higher  price  to  get  as  much  as  I wanted  at  the  time,  and  have  them  brought 
to  my  door.” 

Old  and  infirm  people  are  unable  to  carry  any  great  weight,  and  they  generally  expect 
something  else  besides  potatoes  ; they  get  oatmeal  perhaps,  and  sometimes  a little  flax  or 
wool,  but  there  is  not  much  of  those  commodities  in  the  parish.  Tuomy  says,  “ I know  two 
old  blind  men  that  beg  about  the  country,  to  go  to  every  fair  within  20  miles,  and  they  know 
the  day  exactly,  the  same  as  if  they  had  an  almanack ; there  is  one  of  them,  Cotter,  better 
clad  than  when  he  was  working  for  5 cl.  a day  and  his  diet;  he  has  two  sons  and  two 
daughters.  There  is  one  of  the  sons  at  service,  earning  about  9s.  or  10s.  a quarter ; the  other 
is  a little  boy,  who  goes  to  guide  his  father;  the  wife  and  daughter  are  gone  away  somewhere. 
Sometimes  he  comes  home  from  his  travels,  and  brings  wool  and  flax ; he  covers  himself  that 
way ; he  does  not  beg  here ; lie  was  formerly  a farmer,  then  reduced  to  a workman ; when 
he  got  blind  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  beg ; but  he  was  ashamed  to  do  it  in  his  own 
country.  The  other  blind  man  is  one  Burke,  middle  aged ; it  was  of  late  that  he  happened 
to  go  beg ; he  was  a small  fanner,  and  did  not  lose  his  hold  of  the  ground  yet,  but  he  must 
soon ; lie  has  a mother  and  wife  and  two  children ; sometimes  the  wife  goes  to  guide  him, 
sometimes  he  begs  here  at  home ; he  goes  to  all  the  fairs ; he  comes  home  with  flax  and 
wool;  he  has  a blue  great  coat  on  him  now,  that  he  made  up  that  way,  it  is  worth  over 
25s. ; there  are  twelve  bundles  i-  of  frieze  in  it,  worth  2 s.  a bundle,  and  the  tailov  charged 
him  Is.  G d.  for  making  it  (he  would  charge  me  2s.  (id.)  ; he  has  about  a couple  of  acres 
and  a pig,  but  he  could  never  do  without  the  begging,  since  he  cannot  work.  I was  at 
a house  about  six  months  ago,  where  he  slept,  and  he  had  a hag  of  wool  that  he  would  not 
give  for  a guinea;  it  was  offered  to  him,  and  he  refused  it;  I am  sure  it  took  him  six 
months  voyaging  about  the  country  to  collect  that  much.” 

Drunkenness,  rogueries,  and  deceptions  to  excite  compassion,  were  common  among  a set 
of  men  called  “ boccoughs,”  who  were  very  numerous  20  or  30  years  ago.  A few  still  exist, 
but  their  practices  are  not  so  bad  as  those  of  their  predecessors.  Mr.  Swanton  thinks  “ there 
are  about  a dozen  who  show  themselves  at  every  fair,  and  subsist  entirely  by  begging.” 
Crippled  and  diseased  children  are  sometimes  carried  about,  but  the  witnesses  believe  that 
the  parents  would  be  glad  to  have  them  cured.  Sullivan  says,  “ I have  heard  people  say, 
that  the  mothers  that  take  lame  children  about  in  the  arms,  would  rather  keep  them  so  than 
cure  them;  but  I do  not  believe  it ; it  is  not  in  a mother’s  heart.” 

In  order  to  get  more  potatoes,  a family  of  beggars  sometimes  divides,  and  each  party 
applies  and  obtains  relief  from  the  same  house.  Murphy  says,  “ I would  not  care  if  I gave 
it  to  them  for  God’s  sake.”  Mahony  says,  “ Most  people  would  care,  and  would  not  give 
them  anything,  if  they  knew  them  to  do  such  a thing.” 

The  able-bodied  men  who  are  seen  amongst  vagrants,  beg  only  for  a season,  and  stop 
when  they  can  get  employment. 

The  question  being  put,  whether  such  persons  would  be  nailing  to  emigrate  to  America, 
the  witnesses  thought  that  they  would  be  glad  to  do  so.  Sullivan  says,  “ Any  man  that  can 
work,  aud  cannot  get  it,  would  prefer  it.  If  we  had  the  means,  what  is  here  of  us  would 
go  oft'.” 

Beggars  are,  in  almost  all  cases,  persons  who  are  compelled  to  become  so  by  sheer 
necessity.  Murphy  says,  “ It  is  the  last  time  with  any  one ; a man  that  could  get  work 
would  never  do  it.”  All  agree  on  this  point. 

The  following  evidence,  given  by  Hagavty,  a beggar,  is  illustrative  of  the  habits  and 
feelings  of  his  class  generally  : he  says,  “"I  am  nearly  50  years  old.  I have  a wife  and  four 
children ; the  eldest  is  only  nine.  I went  to  beg  last  summer ; it  was  the  first  time.  My 
wife  is  begging  these  six  years  ; we  suffered  great  distress  before  she  went;  I had  no  employ- 
ment, and  could  not  get  any.  She  went  out  every  summer  since ; she  did  no  more  than 
support  herself  and  the  children ; she  brought  home  nothing.  In  the  winter  I used  to 
gather  twigs,  and  make  little  baskets  for  gathering  potatoes ; 1 would  get  3 d.  or  4 d.  a piece 
tor  them.  The  neighbours  used  to  give  us  potatoes  in  the  plentiful  season.  I was  obliged 
to  go  out  myself  last  May;  we  had  another  young  child,  and  I went  to  carry  it.  I would  rather 
stay  at  home  if  I could.  We  staid  out  about  three  months ; we  went  to  Ross,  Drumaleague, 
Mintervarra,  Bantry  and  other  places  not  farther  off;  we  used  to  get  enough  to  eat  while  we 
were  out ; we  never  wanted  for  lodging ; we  got  it  from  labourers  and  poor  farmers.  We  used 
to  get  about  a weight  of  potatoes,  boiled  and  raw,  in  the  day ; it  was  just  enough  to  do  us; 
we  seldom  got  more.  We  made  15.J  while  we  were  out,  and  we  bought  some  clothes  for 
the  child  ; the  children  used  often  get  a drink  of  milk  from  the  farmers.  In  winter  we  get 
something  from  the  neighbours  at  '"home.  1 would  rather  stay  at  home  than  go  out  again. 
I would  take  a pleasure  in  seeing  the  people  again  that  were  kind  to  us,  but  I would  not  go 
out  for  that ; I would  rather  a great  deal  work  for  8 d.  a day.  I was  offered  work  while 
I was  out,  but  I could  not  stop  from  the  children ; my  wife  would  not  be  able  to  carry 
them.  Few  farmers  would  take  me  in  the  rags  I have,  aud  I could  not  stand  the  work 
myself  in  winter  without  better  covering.  I would  he  willing  to  go  to  America  now,  if  any 


* Basket  of  potatoes,  six  weights  or  nine  stone.  Murphy  observed,  “ six  weights  is  the  right  currenc), 
but  I do  not  say  they  give  it.” 

f A measure  of  two  feet.  , 

j By  selling  the  surplus  potatoes  when  they  were  able  to  procure  more  than  what  was  sufficient  o 
their  own  consumption. 
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one  would  take  me  ; or  to  go  into  a workhouse,  even  if  I was  to  be  separated  from  my  wife 
and  children,  if  l was  sure  that  they  would  be  well  off.  I pay  no  rent  for  the  cabin  I have  ; it 
is  built  on  the  corner  of  an  old  road.  I do  not  keep  a pig ; I could  not  buy  one.  I have 
no  clothes  but  these,  (his  clothes  were  literally  a heap  of  rags.)  I did  not  go  to  mass  in 
my  own  parish  these  five  years,  for  want  of  clothes ; I did  two  or  three  times  in  strange 
places.” 

Upon  this  last  statement  Sullivan  observes,  “ It  is  true  enough,  and  there  are  many  like 
him.  When  a man  has  nothing  but  rags  on  him,  he  has  not  courage  to  go  among  the 
people.  If  he  went  in  among  the  clean  and  decent  congregation  on  a Sunday,  all  the  eyes 
in  the  chapel  would  be  on  him,  and  he  could  never  stand  it.” 

Beo'crai's  o-et  lodging  for  charity,  both  from  labourers  and  farmers.  Sullivan  says,  “ Many 
a farmer  cannot  give  it  to  them  ; lie  has  his  cattle  and  family  in  the  same  house,  taking  it 
all  up,  but  a labourer  has  no  cattle.”  Mahony  says,  “ I had  beggars  sleeping  with  me 
last  nio'ht,  and  I had  to  go  and  borrow  two  or  three  sheaves  of  straw  to  make  a bed  for 
them,  and  return  it  this  morning.” 

Almost  every  beggar  who  calls  at  a farmer’s  house  gets  relief ; the  quantity  is  generally 
proportioned  to  the  family.  Salter  says,  “ If  there  be  six  in  a family,  they  get  six  potatoes ; 
if  there  be  one  beggar,  she  will  not  get  less  than  two.” 

Beino-  asked  whether  two  large  potatoes  were  meant,  the  witness  says,  “ It  would  be 
a shame  to  give  two  small  potatoes  as  an  alms.” 

The  farmers  in  this  district  are  very  poor.  Mr.  Swanton  knows  many,  who  if  the  rent 
were  exacted,  would  be  paupers.  It  is  on  them  nevertheless,  and  on  the  labourers,  that 
the  relief  of  beggars  falls  almost  entirely.  Mahony  says,  “ If  the  farmers  did  not  give 
charity,  the  poor  would  starve.”  The  quantity  given  by  any  one  does  not  depend  on  his 
ability.  There  are  fanners  paying  10 1.  a year  who  do  not  give  as  much  as  labourers. 
Sullivan  says,  “ The  gentry  do  give  alms  to  be  sure,  but  they  do  not  give  as  much  as  they 
could  and  ought  to  give ; they  do  not  like  to  let  beggars  inside  their  gates.” 

Labourers  give,  proportionably  to  their  means,  as  much,  it  not  more  than  any  other 
class.  During  the  summer,  when  many  of  them  are  buying  potatoes,  they  give  of  course 
very  little;  but  when  they  have  a supply  in  the  house,  even  though  it  should  not  be 
sufficient  for  the  winter,  they  give  very  readily.  Tuorny  says,  “ In  summer  we  cannot  give, 
but  when  we  have  a stock  in,  we  give  as  free  as  the  farmers.”  Murphy  says,  “ I bought 
a weight  of  potatoes  to-day,  and  I think  it  would  be  wrong  if  I should  Tefuse  to  give  an 
alms  out  of  that.”  Sullivan  says,  “ We  could  not  have  it  in  the  house  and  see  fellow- 
creatures  wanting  it ; when  you  see  the  children  with  their  legs  all  split  with  the  wet  and 
weather,  you  would  have  the  heart  of  a stone  not  to  take  compassion  on  them.” 

It  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  potatoes  given  away  to  beggars  by  a farmer, 
because  it  depends  more  on  the  benevolence  than  on  the  ability  of  the  giver;  and  also 
because  every  farmer  feels,  or  seems  to  feel,  the  strongest  reluctance  to  making  any  cal- 
culation on  the  subject.  Sullivan  mentions  an  experiment  to  ascertain  the  point  which  was 
made  by  himself  and  a fellow-servant  at  a very  comfortable  farmer’s  house  (a  mile  and 
a half  from  the  village)  about  the  middle  of  last  July.  He  says,  “ "We  filled  a basket 
(a  measure  of  nine  stone),  and  told  the  girl  to  give  nothing  to  beggars  except  out  of  that, 
and  to  give  as  she  always  did  ; this  was  early  in  the  morning;  she  did  what  we  told  her; 
when  we  came  into  dinner  about  three  o’clock,  she  told  us  that  the  basket  of  potatoes  was 
all  gone  an  hour  before.  She  gave  more  potatoes  that  day,  but  I do  not  know  now  much  ; 
it  was  the  time  of  the  summer  that  there  were  most  beggars.”  . 

Salter,  a farmer,  observes,  “ It  is  often  in  summer  they  come  to  the  kind  of  a house 
I have,  and  there  are  days  when  if  the  woman  gave  them  two  potatoes  a piece,  six  weights 
(a  basket)  would  be  out  before  evening.”  . , 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  these  statements  only  show  how  great  a quantity  is  distributed 
by  charitable  and  comparatively  rich  farmers  on  a few  days  when  beggars  are  most 
numerous.  ... 

They  do  not  afford  materials  for  judging  of  what  is  given  in  ordinary  cases.  Considering 
that  potatoes  during  the  summer  season  would  sell  at  the  least  for  3 s.  a basket,  it  is  obvious 
that  a farmer  could  not  give,  even  for  a month,  at  a rate  so  high  as  that  which  these  state- 
ments indicate.  Some  of  the  farmers  state  two  weights  a week  as  a fair  average,  others 
three  weights,  others  six  weights  (or  a basket),  others  two  baskets. 

Although  differing  so  much  on  this  point,  they  all  agree  in  preferring  the  present  system 
giving  charity  to  any  compulsory  assessment.  They  say,  they  do  not  miss  what  they 
re  gradually,  but  a money-tax  they  cannot  pay.  Most  of  the  poor  farmers  in  the  pans  i 


of 

give 


q , g.>u.uiuijr,  uui  a uiuucy-uu.  oucy  tuuiui.  r,  , •, 

derive  little  more  than  a bare  subsistence  from  their  holdings ; between  rent  ana  axe  , 
they  are  at  present  paying  the  largest  sum,  which  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  make  up,  an 
if  any  additional  burthen  be  placed  upon  them,  they  must  throw  all  oft,  and  turn  ou  upon 
the  world. 

The  farmers  present  being  asked  whether  their  opinions  would  be  changed  if  t ere 
a fair  valuation  of  the  land,  and  the  landlord  made  to  bear  his  proportion  of  the  tax,  so  tnat 
the  tenant  would  have  to  pay  only  in  proportion  to  his  interest,  they  sti  o j 
a tax.  One  said,  “ Where  there  is  a poor  tenant  that  has  no  hold  of  his  ground,  the  land- 
lord would  put  all  the  tax  on  him.”  , . 

Being  asked  if  they  would  agree,  instead  of  giving  potatoes  to  beggars,  . 

same  quantity  aside  every  day  into  a vessel,  and  send  the  whole,  at  the  end  ot  the  quaj_e  , 
to  an  institution  where  those  beggars  would  be  supported,  they  objected  to  this  also,  une 
says,  “ I would  rather  have  the  gratification  of  giving  them  to  the  poor  peop  e my 
Another  says,  “ The  wife  would  never  come  into  it,  or  any  woman  in  the  parish. 

0.5.  4 Q 3 Religion 
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Vagrancy.  Religion  lias  great  influence  in  producing  the  habits  of  giving  charity.  Even  if  l 

of  industry  were  established,  some  persons  would  continue  to  relieve  bego-ars  ft,' j6 
now,  but  the  practice  would  be  gradually  discontinued.  Sullivan  says  “ If  th  ^ 
a poorhouse  they  would  not  give  as  they  clo  now  ; we  would  say  more  against  it  h*  W3S 
they  would  have  something  else  to  depend  on;  we  do  it  for  the  good  o?  our  soul  S 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq.  would  not  be  so  great  a chanty  then.  Being  asked  whether  he  might  not  be  ind  ’ j 11 

John  Lalor,  Esq.  give  charity  from  fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  the  same  witness  observes  “ It  is  not  f th • 

p .“TTi  » cursing  I would  give  it.  If  I knew  myself  I was  doing  right,  I would  not  care  a 

Parish  Skull.  saiti . but  they  do  not  curse  or  scold,  poor  creatures,  excepting  the  boccoughs.”  they 

tVest^Larbery,  Respecting  the  evil  effects  of  vagrancy,  it  is  observed  that  beggars  have  often 


in  houses  where  they  got  charity,'' but  this  does  not  occur  novv'so  frequently  as^bnon?* 
- Murphy  says,  “ I know  a house  that  got  sickness  from  a family  of  beogars  that  got  Iodo-, 
there  about  12  months  ago:  it  was  a labouring  man’s  house,  and  the  wife  andsixchilS 
all  took  the  measles.  The  same  man  gives  lodging  to  beggars  still.” 

It  does  not  appear  that  those  who  are  driven  to  beggary  give  up  all  thoughts  of  returning 
to  a more  decent  state  of  life.  On  the  contrary,  even  after  being  compelled  to  lead  a va^nt 
life  for  years,  a strong  anxiety  is  felt  to  shake  off  the  disgrace.  When  the  children  IrZ 
up  the  mothers  generally  leave  off  begging.  Sullivan  says,  “When  the  children  set  anv 
tlmig  strong,  they  do  not  like  to  let  the  mother  have  the  shame  of  it  any  longer  I know  a 
woman  now,  of  the  name  of  Barry,  that  has  grownup  children;  she  was  hewing  for 
a long  time,  but  she  stopped  about  five  years  ago.  As  soon  as  they  were  able  to°woil  as 
soon  as  the  boys  or  girls  are  able  to  go  into  service,  or  do  any  little  industry,  they  stoD  » 
luomy  says,  ‘ About  four  or  five  years  ago  the  mother  of  Cornelius  Mahony  was  a beJar 
but  she  dropped  it  as  soon  as  the  children  were  able  to  earn  anything.”  Several  other  cases 
were  known  of  persons  who  were  formerly  beggars,  and  who  now  keep  their  houses 
Beggars  would  have  great  objection  to  go  into  a house  of  industry,  but  it  is  thought 
that  they  would  be  compelled  by  the  pressure  of  hunger.  The  labourers  would  not  tbmk 
it  so  great  a disgrace  to  go  m there  as  to  beg,  but  separation  of  families  and  confinement 
are  such  evils  that  they  would  prefer  almost  any  sort  of  subsistence  outside:  they  agreed 
that  they  would  prefer  the  hardest  work  outside  at  8 d.  a day.  Mr.  Barry  says,  if  they 
■had  8 a.  a day,  they  would  be  in  comparative  comfort,  and  the  wives  would  o we  up  beg- 
ging, and  many  who  are  worse  off  than  the  beggars  would  be  relieved,  ft  would  be 
easy  here  to  find  employment  for  them.  A great  part  of  the  parish  is  in  a most  de- 
plorable state  for  want  of  communications ; people  are  obliged  to  bring  their  produce 
across  mountain  paths  on  the  backs  of  horses,  with  immense  loss  of  time  and  labour, 
there  is  a great  deal  of  land  in  the  interior,  which  has  never  been  broken  up,  but  which 
could  be  cultivated  if  manure  could  be  easily  procured ; there  is  abundance  of  manure 
along  the  sea  shore,  sand*  and  the  sea-weed ; but  from  the  want  of  a road  the  expense 

0 conveyance  is  too  great  to  be  undertaken.  The  government  road,  which  runs  through 
the  parish,  has  been  of  immediate  benefit.  There  is  more  land  brought  into  cultivation 

y it,  and  more  employment  afforded,  and  turf  is  accessible  to  many  who  suffered  before 
tor  want  of  it.  The  same  witness  afterwards  adds,  “ There  is  meadow  ground  now  where 
le  surveyors  that  were  laying  down  that  road  had  to  put  planks  under  their  feet.” 
borne  hours  after  the  above  information  regarding  the  proper  remedies  for  the  distress 
ti  been  &lvens  aud  after  the  labourers  had  reflected  on  the  subject,  Sullivan  came  and  said, 

1 leie  are  two  points  in  it.  If  I was  in  distress  and  got  8 d.  a day  for  working  on  the  roads, 
w at  good  would  that  be  to  an  old  woman  or  an  old  man  that  had  no  child  to  earn  for  him, 

01  CijU  ^ no^  work  himself?  it  would  be  better  to  have  both,  the  poorhouse  for  them  that 
could  not  work,  and  the  employment  for  them  that  could.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

P o,  “ ReJ‘  JoHK  E&an’  curate.  Mr.  Edward  Malony,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society— Very  Rev. 

‘ Theobald  Matthew,  provincial  of  the  Capuchin  Franciscan  Order.— Rev.  O’Connob, 

y 0f  CorL  roman-catholic  curate—Mr.  Richard  O.  Kelly,  member  of  the  Josephian  Society.— Robert 
— - Ronaire  Pearce,  esq.,  editor  of  the  Cork  Mercantile  Chronicle. 

The  number  of  vagrants  in  this  parish  is  not  great,  comparatively  with  other  parishes ; and 
a number  of  those  who  do  live  in  this  parish  go  into  others  to  beg.  The  cause  of  their 
decreasing  m number  is,  that  their  treatment  in  the  house  of  industry  is  much  better  than 
oimerly ; therefore,  though  the  number  of  poor  have  increased,  street  beggars  are  not  more 
numerous.  r ’ && 

The  particular  season  of  the  year  at  which  vagrancy  most  prevails  is  summer.  From 
September,  through  the  winter,  the  provision  trade  is  more  brisk,  there  is  a considerable 
increased  circulation  of  money  m Cork,  a good  deal  of  employment,  and  potatoes  are  cheap. 
Many  of  those  whose  wives  and  children  beg  through  the  spring  months  are  in  employment 
during  winter ; they  are  chiefly  women,  scarcely  ever  an  able-bodied  man.  Numbers  of  the 
women  having  children,  are  the  wives  of  labourers  who  would  be  ashamed  to  beg  themselves  ; 
some  are  widows  and  some  were  never  married ; they  are  mostly  infirm  through  age.  “ 


* The  sand  on  some  part  of  the  southern  coast  contains  a large  portion  of  lime,  and  is  of  course  very 
iod  manure.  ° r 
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does  not  appear  that  any  who  during  the  week  are  able  to  earn  a subsistence  are  seen 
begging  on  Sunday. 

there  is  a much  greater  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the  mechanics  to  allow  their  wives  or 
families  to  beg,  than  of  labourers ; the  former  being  known  as  members  of  a body  to  each 
other,  they  will  almost  perish  rather  than  let  them  beg.  Those  labourers  who  go  for  work 
to  England  are  never  seen  to  beg  their  way  here. 

The  cities  are  mostly  the  places  where  the  greatest  numbers  of  vagrants  are  produced. 
The  majority  of  vagrants  are  produced  by  the  death  of  the  husband,  or  by  his  being  out 
of  employment ; the  greater  part  of  the  street  beggars  have  grown  up  so. 

There  are  none  who  choose  this  mode  of  life,  although  they  may  prefer  remaining  be°-crars 
after  they  have  commenced  it.  In  some  cases  they  are  driven  to  it  with  feelings  oFthe 
deepest  shame  and  sorrow. 

The  regular  beggar-woman  obtains  about  3 s.  per  week.  There  is  a class,  however,  who 
sit  in  the  street  and  beg  from  the  passers-by,  who  get  an  average  of  4 d.  per  day.  Many  of 
those  who  go  about  obtain  fragments  of  food  and  halfpence,  to  the  amount  of  between  3 s. 
or  4 s.  weekly.  There  are  some  in  the  towns  who  get  a good  deal  from  the  passeu°ers  in 
coaches,  cars,  &c  ; they  are  the  most  impudent  and  of  the  very  worst  description  * they 
are  very  numerous  sometimes,  so  many  as  50,  including  the  children,  living  in  this  way  ; 
there  is  a blind  man  amongst  them  whom  they  have  chosen  for  their  king.  They  are  sure  to* 
be  in  attendance  at  every  wedding,  and  a fair  division  is  afterwards  made  of  whatever  they 
may  get. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  a class  of  beggars  very  numerous  in  the  country,  who  were  in 
the  habit  of  resorting  to  deceptive  means ; they  were  called  “ boccoughs,”  and  made  a regular 
trade  of  begging ; they  attended  fairs  and  weddings,  where  they  got  a great  deal  of  money, 
but  were  sometimes  detected  in  their  false  sores  and  lamenesses ; of  late  years  scarcely  one 
of  them  has  been  seen. 

Vagrants  sometimes  pretend  to  be  cripples,  and  usually  encourage  a miserable  appear- 
ance in  order  to  excite  sympathy,  but  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  produce  sores  on  their 
bodies  for  that  purpose. 

They  sometimes  have  recourse  to  surreptitiously  obtained  recommendations.  Witness 
remembers  one  instance  of  a child  (representing  himself  as  an  orphan)  coming  to  a shop- 
keeper three  or  four  times  successively,  at  length  he  was  detained,  and  threatened  with 
punishment,  and  in  a short  time  the  father  and  mother  made  their  appearance.  He  said 
that  these  expedients  are  not  at  all  uncommon,  but  knows  of  no  instances  of  their  refusing 
to  have  sores  cured,  or  to  have  the  deaf  or  dumb  or  crippled  children  taken  to  the 
asylums  for  fear  of  diminishing  their  excitements  to  sympathy. 

The  children  of  beggars  frequently  grow  up  thieves  and  pickpockets ; they  begin  with 
stealing  coal,  potatoes,  and  straw  from  carts,  and  become  gradually  hardened. 

Beggars  are  extremely  charitable  to  each  other,  and  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  hoard 
their  earnings  ; they  are  rarely  seen  to  beg  with  borrowed  children. 

The  women  frequently  have  children  with  them,  but  it  does  not  seem  that  they  marry 
earlier  than  the  other  classes  of  the  community. 

In  many  instances  the  vagrants  enjoy  more  physical  comforts,  and  are  better  off  than 
poor  people,  who  are  not. 

In  general  there  is  no  knowledge  whatever  on  the  part  of  the  almsgiver,  of  the  character 
of  those  to  whom  he  is  giving. 

When  women  once  become  beggars,  they  generally  prefer  remaining  so,  though  in  the 
first  instance  they  may  have  had  recourse  to  it  with  the  greatest  reluctance.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  rare  that  persons  take  to  begging  through  choice  ; though  many  are  found  to  prefer  re- 
maining beggars  as  a mode  of  living,  in  preference  to  resuming  their  industrious  habits 
even  though  an  opportunity  should  offer. 

The  relief  given  is  generally  by  halfpence  at  the  doors  of  respectable  shopkeepers,  and 
from  people  in  carriages ; but  they  are  scarcely  ever  known  to  get  clothing  of  any  descrip- 

There  are  some  families  who  have  what  is  termed  pensioners  or  “ hangers  on,”  to  whom 
they  give  old  clothes,  broken  meat,  &c.,  they  generally  consist  of  old  servants  and  poor 
women  working  in  the  house.  In  country  towns,  shopkeepers  are  very  much  in  the  habit  of 
giving  a weekly  allowance  of  6 d.,  and  others  a halfpenny  a day,  for  which  the  donor  gene- 
rally  expects  a prayer  for  himself  and  family. 

, . “e  relief  of  beggars  falls  very  heavily  on  shopkeepers  and  struggling  people.  Those  of 
this  parish  are  supported  a great  deal  by  other  parishes  in  the  most  respectable  part  of  the 
eity ; they  receive  very  little  from  the  upper  classes,  being  in  a great  measure  debarred  any 
access  to  them,  while  the  poor  and  working  classes  give  much  more  than  a due  proportion 
.?  “e  poor,  though  not  exactly  to  street  beggars  ; people  who  frequent  shops  are  also  in 
me  habit  of  giving  charity. 

borne  farmers  give  in  the  shape  of  food  and  money  to  the  value  of  2 s.  or  2 s.  6 d.  per 
week^  some  l s.,  and  there  are  others  who  give  much  more  extensively,  and  who  (through  a 
eeling  of  religion)  try  to  conceal  it  as  much  as  possible.  The  respectable  shopkeepers  would 
much  prefer  giving  a regular  annual  sum ; they  are  so  much  annoyed  and  sometimes 
injured  in  trade  by  the  present  mode  of  giving,  as  people  dislike  going  into  their  shops  in  con- 
sequence of  beggars  surrounding:  their  doors  : but  the  small  shopkeepers  have  an  objection 
to  a tax  of  any  kind.  5 

ttehef  is  given  sometimes  from  a religious  and  charitable  feeling,  sometimes  to  have  the 
curse  "^h6  “'l  sometimes  to  get  rid  of  importunity,  and  from  fear  of  “ the  beggar’s 
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There  is  one  house  of  industry  for  the  whole  city,  which  has  as  many  inmates  as  it 
contain ; regular  street  beggars  hate  the  house  of  industry.  A case  was  mentioned  whe^" 
person  was  put  into  the  cart  that  was  sent  round ; it  was  attacked  by  a company  of  beo-p-a" 1 
smashed  in  the  street,  and  the  prisoner  set  free.  3 °=  rs> 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

• Mrs.  Colemam,  superior  of  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of  Charity. — Rev.  Mr.  Daly,  senior  catholic 

curate. — Mr.  Edward  James  Downey,  clerk  of  the  chapel  for  23  years Mr.  R Hot 

woolcomber. — Mr.  John  Murphy,  coffin-maker,  president  of  the  sick  poor  society.— Mr.  John' 
Nagle,  son  of  a tradesman.— Mr.  James  Nolan,  foreman  maltster. — Dr.  Quarry,  rector'of  the 
parish. — Dr.  Sloane,  minister  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 

The  number  of  street  beggars  in  this  parish  is  very  great,  but  the  precise  amount  is  not 
ascertainable;  it  has  however  increased,  and  is  increasing;  moreover  it  was  stated  that  if 
all  the  present  beggars  were  taken  away,  their  places  would  be  soon  supplied. 

The  principal  season  when  street  begging  most  prevails,  is  in  the  summer  months  from 
the  going  out  of  the  old  potatoes  to  the  coming  in  of  the  new.  A great  many  of  these 
beggars  come  from  the  country,  and  after  receiving  a good  deal  from  the  people  of  the 
parish,  return  home  to  dig  their  potatoes. 

They  consist  almost  exclusively  of  women  and  children,  able-bodied  men  behw  scarcely  ever 
seen  begging ; they  are  ashamed  to  beg,  but  send  their  wives.  The  wives  and  children  of 
employed  labourers  do  not  generally  beg,  yet  they  sometimes  do  when  the  family  is  large  and 
the  labourer  not  getting  regular  employment ; even  many  cottier  tenants,  after  planting  their 
potatoes,  wander  about  in  search  of  alms.  In  the  case  of  mechanics  it  is  rare ; there  are 
some,  but  usually  the  superannuated ; they  are  the  last  class  that  could  be  driven  to  such  a 
resource ; they  have  been  known  to  come  out  at  night-fall,  being  ashamed  to  be  seen 
begging.  There  have  been  no  instances  in  this  parish  of  persons  going  to  England,  begging 
their  way,  farther  than  that  many  tradesmen  and  labourers  make  application  for  a free 
passage,  but  no  sort  of  begging. 

The  majority  of  the  distressed  persons  in  the  parish  are  persons  reduced  ; many,  from  the 
decay  of  the  woollen  and  cotton  manufacturers,  scarcely  any  whose  parents  had  been  beggars. 
Though  many  beggars  are  physically  better  off  than. labourers,  yet  witnesses  did  not  conceive 
that  any  became  beggars  from  choice ; none  were  known  to  do  so  except  from  necessity. 

With  regard  to  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  one  of  the  priests  of  the  parish  attended  a 
beggar,  who  at  his  death  left  a large  sum  of  money,  something  about  22  l.  A beggar 
with  a family  is  looked  on  as  “ a greater  object,”  that  is,  more  deserving  of  chaiity  than  a 
single  person. 

When  beggars  get  more  food  than  they  can  eat,  witnesses  agreed  that  they  sell  the 
surplus,  though  they  did  not  know  how  they  disposed  of  the  money.  Sometimes  after 
standing  for  some  hours  in  the  cold,  they  have  gone  to  the  whiskey  shops  and  refreshed 
themselves,  but  they  are  seldom  seen  drunk.  Mr.  Murphy,  president  of  the  sick  poor 
society,  stated,  that  some  time  ago  he  saw  a man  at  the  chapel  door  begging,  and  that  all 
the  beggars  cried  out  against  him,  that  he  was  not  a fit  person  to  get  charity.  It  was 
considered,  that  the  apprehension  of  diminishing  compassion  would  prevent  a beggar  from 
putting  on  a good  coat  or  gown. 

It  was  the  current  testimony  of  all,  that  vagrants  exhibit  most  disgusting  sores ; but  there 
were  no  instances  known  of  a refusal  to  have  them  cured.  Witnesses  heard  and  believed 
that  they  sometimes  exhibited  false  sores,  and  even  wounded  themselves,  but  knew  no  case ; 
they  are  quite  convinced  that  a beggar  would  not  wear  a decent  dress  if  he  got  it.  No 
instances  were  known  of  beggars  having  recourse  to  such  expedients  as  forged  recommen- 
dations, 8tc.,  at  least  such  things  were  rare ; nor  have  there  been  any  refusals  on  the  part  of 
the  parents  of  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb  children  tc  allow  them  to  go  into  asylums,  preferring 
to  keep  them  for  the  purpose  of  moving  pity.  It  is  a practice  with  those  who  have  maimed 
or  otherwise  afflicted  children,  to  carry  them  about  ragged  and  wretched  in  wet  and  cold, 
to  render  them  more  piteous  objects,  and  thus  more  beneficial. 

With  regard  to  the  habits  of  those  who  live  by  begging,  some  of  them  have  been  seen 
clrunk,  though  drunkenness  is  not  a general  practice,  nor  are  meetings  of  them  known  to  take 
place  m any  part  of  the  parish  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  or  smoking.  No  instances  have 
been  known  where  they  were  concerned  in  any  outrages  on  person  or  property;  they  live 
solely  by  begging.  It  seldom  happens  that  they  hoard  their  earnings ; a few  cases  have, 
.however,  occurred  m the  parish.  A remarkable  one  has  been  already  mentioned  of  a beggar 
dying  worth  22  /. 

They  frequently  have  large  families,  about  half  of  them  at  least;  those  with  families 
being  more  likely  to  be  relieved  than  single  persons;  they  marry  early,  yet  not  more  early 
than  labourers  and  mechanics,  but  early  marriages  are  very  numerous,  both  among  labour 
ers  and  mechanics.  The  mortality  amongst  them  is  not  greater,  it  is  perhaps  less  t an 
among  the  labouring  classes  ; they  have  less  hardships  and  are  more  innured  to  the  in- 
clemency of  the  weather,  consequently  they  suffer  less  from  cold,  insufficient  clothing,  c. 

On  the  point  of  the  comparative  state  of  the  beggar  and  labourer,  it  was  considered  tn 
in  merely  physical  comforts  the  beggar  was  better  off,  but  for  the  shame  of  it.  ^ , 
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Scarcely  ever  is  an  inquiry  made  into  the  character  of  a beggar;  they  who  give,  judge  by 
appearances.  None  have  been  known  to  take  to  such  a life  in  preference  to  remaining 
labourers ; but  when  they  got  over  the  disgrace  they  would  rather  remain  beggars,  though 
tiiev  have  not  been  known  to  refuse  the  ordinary  wages  when  offered. 

The  form  in  which  relief  is  given  to  beggars  is  in  potatoes,  fragments  of  meat  and  vege- 
tables left  at  dinner;  clothes  are  not  given  to  ordinary  beggars;  but  there  are  instances  of 
persons  reduced  to  beggaiy  getting  clothes  from  those  who  formerly  knew  them. 

" The  quantity  given  to  beggars  at  any  particular  house  daily  is  quite  uncertain,  nor  is  it 
possible  to  say  whether  the  quantity  given  by  any  family  would  be  sufficient  for  the  sup- 
port of  an  additional  labourer. 

The  evidence  was  quite  clear  that  the  relief  of  the  poor  fell  chiefly  on  the  middle  classes  ; 
that  the  struggling  shopkeepers  are  most  liberal,  often  to  a degree  beyond  their  means.  The 
opulent  classes  do  not  give  in  proportion ; their  contributions  are  principally  confined  to 
public  charities. 

Tiie  value  in  food  and  money  that  a poor  shopkeeper  may  give,  amounts  perhaps  to  6 cl. 
a week,  yet  they  would  prefer  giving  in  this  way  to  paying  10  s.  at  the  end  of  the  year;  they 
do  not  feel  it  going  when  given  gradually,  and  have  a great  dislike  to  paying  a certain  sum  ; 
the  feeling  in  this  parish  was,  however,  undecided  about  a poor  law.  Mr.  Dayly,  the 
roman-catholic  curate,  was  of  opinion  that  the  majority  of  the  parishioners  would  object 
to  it  from  political  motives. 

Importunity  frequently  prevails  in  procuring  alms,  and  the  respectable  shopkeepers  often 
give  to  get  rid  of  a teazing  beggar ; religious  feeling,  too,  is  very  strong,  and  induces  people 
to  give  alms ; yet  if  there  were  an  institution  near  to  relieve  the  poor,  religion  would  not 
hare  such  an  influence.  In  making  a collection  in  a time  of  great  distress,  Dr.  Quarry, 
rector  of  the  parish,  said,  he  went  into  a house  where  the  shopkeeper  was  very  poor,  and 
burst  into  tears  because  he  had  nothing  to  give.  It  did  not  appear  that  the  dread  of  a 
beggar's  curse  had  any  effect  in  causing  persons  to  give  relief ; the  beggar  would  be  afraid 
to  curse,  lest  it  might  prevent  him  from  succeeding  elsewhere. 

No  instances  known  of  persons  who  have  long  followed  a beggar’s  life  returning  to  in- 
dustrious courses. 

The  punishments  inflicted  for  vagrancy  have  been  very  rare  in  this  district ; some  few 
vagrants  have  been  sent  to  the  house  of  industry,  but  people  do  not  like  sending  them 
there. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  this  parish.  There  was  great  reluctance  formerly  to  go 
into  the  city  house  of  industry,  now  there  is  less ; they  are  better  treated  than  formerly, 
still  the  reluctance  is  very  great;  they  prefer  the  freedom  of  begging.  The  reasons  for  their 
reluctance  are,  that  they  do  not  like  the  confinement,  nor  the  diet ; outside  they  get  occa- 
sionally bits  of  meat.  The  women  are  very  fond  of  tea ; they  sometimes  remain  till  the. 
middle  of  the  day  without  food,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  a few'  halfpence  for  tea.  In  the 
house  of  industry  they  get  but  potatoes  and  porridge. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Michael  Cadogan,  boatman. — Edward  Daly,  esq.,  barrister-at-law,  resident. — Jeremiah 
M'Daniel,  esq.,  burgess  of  the  corporation.— Mr.  Daniel  Dempsey,  boatman. — Mr.  George 
Dawson,  boatman. — Edward  Heard,  sovereign  of  Kinsale. — Mr.  Jeremiah  Hurly,  shop- 
keeper.—Rev.  Justin  Holey  M'Namara,  parish  priest. — Henry  Thomas  King  Nason,  esq., 
foundling  offices  collector — James  Sandys,  esq.— Mr.  John  Sdllivan,  pawnbroker. — Rev. 
Maurice  Walshe,  catholic  curate. 

, ^IIE  parish  is  swarming  with  beggars.  There  are  nearly  100  beggars  living  regularly  in. 
tne  town,  and  there  are  many  more  who  come  from  the  country  after  setting  their  potatoes, 
and  remain  till  they  go  back  to  dig  them.  There  are,  besides,  some  poor  women  that  are 
but  a sort  of  beggars,  but  who  buy  a little  tobacco  in  the  town,  and  go  out  into  the  country 
and  exchange  it  for  potatoes,  which  they  get  cheap.  Beggars  seem  to  have  increased  in  the 
parish  latterly ; the  number,  however,  varies  in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  one  cause  of  the 
variation  is  the  state  of  the  fishery ; when  fish  is  plentiful,  there  are  women  occupied  in 
se  mg  it,  who  are  obliged  to  beg  at  other  seasons. 

A good  many  come  from  the  country  when  their  stock  of  potatoes  is  exhausted;  of  late 
ie\  are  not  so  numerous  as  they  used  to  be;  they  cannot  get  so  much  on  account  of  the 
inHk' r i beo§"ar3  in  town.  Sometimes  beggars  from  Bandon  have  been  seen  in  Kinsale, 
st  a e beggars  in  Bandon ; and  the  Kinsale  beggars  have  been  known  to  fight  with 
a,  n«e  beggars  who  came  into  town,  on  the  ground  that  they  had  no  right  to  come  there, 
npi'ii  ,ee  or  f°ur  years  ago  Lord  Carbery,  who  however  is  a man  highly  esteemed  in  his 
aJ* 1 °urnood,  sent  off  a lot  of  poor  tenants  from  his  estate  under  the  Subletting  Act : 
Ma^  "e£e,umviHing  to  stir  at  first,  but  their  cottages  were  burned  and  they  were  driven  off. 
to  ^ °t  them  came  to  Kinsale  to  beg ; about  the  same  time,  too,  the  Bandon  weavers  used 
old  mu6  here  begging.  The  beggars  in  this  parish  consist  in  general  of  old  women  and  some 
very  few  sturdy  beggars  ; a great  many  of  them  are  widows ; they  are  for  the  most 
Mo-t’  f or  ^ame>  or  i11  some  way  disabled. 

"heth  u 1)eSSai's  have  been  such  for  a long  time  back,  and  it  is  impossible  to  say 
not  el"  * • aave  ^een  re^uced>  or  have  been  originally  the  children  of  beggars ; they  do 
0 s10?86  ^ as  a mo(^e  °f  hfe,  but  after  a short  time  become  quite  reconciled  to  it.  They 
4 r generally 
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Vagrancy.  generally  ^et  6 d.  or  Id.  a week,  on  which  (with  broken  meat  that  they  <mt  aft  f r 

dinners)  they  support  themselves.  Sometimes  the  town  beggars  o-0  to  the  ne\d  b ' ■ 

„ Munster,  farmers,  and  sometimes  they  bring  back  a good  wallet  of  potatoes ; but  thev  are  bour'J13 

nty  Cork.  that  they  cannot  often  make  these  excursions.  There  is  not  a day  that  there  are  notUm.f0Us 

itions  taken  V or  more  them  surrounding  the  doors  of  the  shopkeepers.  a aozen 


Examinations  taken  liy 
Thomas  Ma  ' " 
John  Lalor, 


Parish  St.  Mulloze.  dothes.  One  of  the  witnesses  gave  an  instance  of  a woman  whom  he  had  seen  to  oetd^6^ 
Town  of  Kinsde.  clothes,  and  who  a short  time  afterwards  was  seen  in  her  rags,  and  oave  as  her  rea  fT* 
Bar.  Kinsde  not  wearing  them,  that  if  well  clad  she  would  not  get  charity ; he  also  gave  an  instau"1  t 
the  contrary,  of  a poor  beggar-woman  who  keeps  her  children  as  neat  and  clean  as  nos?bl  ° 


" luc,  A 1 rlT  • • V1  r u,mureu  as  neat  ana  clean  as  possible 

and  though  she  does  not  obtain  indiscriminate  charity,  yet  some  families  (in  consequen  f 
this  conduct)  give  a good  deal.  Beggars  often  come  round  with  petitions  and  recom 
mendations  honestly  obtained  ; these  are  generally  of  a more  decent  order  sufferiuo-  nnH 
temporaiy  distress.  ° aer 

They  are  in  the  habit  of  drinking  whiskey,  and  are  sometimes  seen  in  a state  of  intoxication 
but  are  seldom  or  never  found  to  be  concerned  in  any  robberies.  Witness  gave  one  instance 
of  intoxication,  where  he  says,  “ I recollect  a man  with  a wooden  lea-  so  drunk  that  he 
unscrewed  the  leg  and  laid  about  him  with  it;  his  wife  was  along  with  him-  was  drunk 
also.”  The  same  witness  gave  two  instances  of  beggars  hoarding  money,  which  came  within 
his  knowledge ; one  was  that  of  an  old  woman  inKinsale,  who  passed  for  years  as  bein<r  in 
a state  of  destitution  and  starvation,  but  was  found  on  her  death  to  have  5/.  concealed0 on 
her  person ; the  other  was  an  old  man,  who  died  worth  25  /. ; and,  on  hearing  of  his  death 
the  beggars  in  the  neighbourhood  collected  at  the  place,  and  fought  and  scrambled  till  the 
old  man’s  savings  were  scattered  among  them. 

The  practice  of  hiring  children  certainly  exists. 

Very  few  vagrants,  in  proportion  with  other  classes  of  poor,  died  of  cholera.  They  gene- 
rally are  long  lived ; witness  knows  one  beggar  in  the  town  who  is  1 07  years  old,  and°vho 
has  been  begging  for  the  last  50  years.  Death  from  starvation  is  very  rare ; they  generally 
waste  away  from  bad  and  insufficient  food.  3 

The  regular  town  beggars  are  almost  always  well  known  to  be  in  real  distress,  but  people 
cannot  judge  of  the  strange  beggars;  with  very  few  exceptions,  it  is  with  the  greatest 
reluctance  that  labourers  become  beggars,  but  when  once  they  get  over  the  first  pang  of 
shame,  they  then  continue  with  the  greatest  ease  to  themselves.  The  witness  gave  an  in- 
stance of  an  able-bodied  man,  a fisherman,  who  came  to  ask  alms  from  him  after  he  had 
refused  to  work,  though  he  offered  him  5 s.  a week ; “ but  this,”  he.  adds,  “ was  a very  rare 
case.” 

The  form  in  which  relief  is  usually  given  is  in  halfpence,  and  broken  meat  after  dinner. 

Ihey  never  leave  the  farmer’s  house  without  something,  mostly  food  of  some  description. 
The  gentry  in  towns  sometimes  give  weekly  allowances  to  certain  beggars,  of  from  2d.  to 
(id. ; the  shopkeepers  also  give  a good  deal  in  this  way. 

The  relief  of  the.beggars  chiefly  falls  on  the  shopkeepers,  as  the  gentry  are  not  at  all  so 
easily  accessible.  The  higher  classes,  however,  give  a share,  and  the  lower  orders  give  food. 

Shopkeepers  in  general  give  an  average  of  2d.  a week  ail  through  the  year,  but  yet  the 
majority  of  them  would  be  unfavourable  to  a poor  law;  they  dread  a mismanagement  of 
the  funds.  1 ’ J 

Most  people  that  give  to  beggars  do  it  from  a strong  charitable  feeling. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  in  the  parish,  and  even  if  there  was,  the  poor  would  not 
willingly  go  into  it ; but  were  there  one  they  would  be  obliged  to  go,  as  the  people  of  the 
town  would  not  give  them  charity  when  they  might  so  easily  obtain  relief. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Templetrine. 
Bar.  Courceys. 


William  Coneney,  shoemaker  and  publican. — Mr.  William  Connell,  farmer — Rev.  John  Roger- 
son  Cotter,  rector. — Daniel  Crowley,  labourer. — Edward  Farmer,  grocer,  and  clerk  to 
petty  sessions.— James  Gibbons,  esq.— John  M‘ Kennedy,  labourer.— Jonas  Maurice  Seal? 
esq.,  j.  p.  Dr.  Samuel  Wood,  dispensary  surgeon. 


Last  season,  counting  the  children,  300  persons  at  least  passed  through  this  paxi^ 
begging.  Courcey’s  country  has  the  name  of  producing  potatoes,  and  the  beggars  flock  w 
it  in  numbers.  There  is  great  variation  in  the  numbers,  and  the  increase  or  decrease  is  n 
regular;  there  have  been  seasons  when  500  strange  beggars  came  here  during  a scarcity 
potatoes.  * 

Summer  is  the  season  when  vagrancy  most  prevails ; the  potatoes  of  the  former  year  are 
exhausted,  and  the  new  ones  are  not  come  in.  The  majority  who  thus  beg  in  summ 
strangers,  but  there  are  about  14  or  15  persons  in  the  parish  who  beg  all  the  J®.r“  ’ 

paost  of  them  have  families;  altogether  there  are  about  60  persons  supported  m tws  J; 
Beggars  are  generally  women  with  children;  some  of  them  say  their  husbands  are  i . 
some  that  they  are  gone  to  work,  but  in  most  cases,  that  they  have  gone  to  Englana, 
some  remote  part  of  the  country,  for  work.  Mr.  Gibbons  says  he  has  seen  men.  ^ 
bodied  and  from  appearance  fit  to  work,  going  about  begging,  and  when  one  o auestjoned. 
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questioned,  he  always  said  he  was  subject  to  fits,  or  to  some  disease  which  rendered  him 
unfit  for  work.  In  this  parish  the  wives  of  employed  labourers  do  not  work.  Within  three 
or  four  years  we  had  a great  many  Bandon  weavers  begging  in  our  parish ; the  year  before 
last  not  less  than  12  applied  for  relief  in  one  day,  decent  tradesmen  from  Bandon.  About 
15  families,  women  with  their  children,  leave  this  parish  to  beg ; their  husbands  either  go  to 
some  other  parts  of  the  country  to  work,  or  to  England,  on  their  way  to  which  they  do 
not  beg;  the  place  of  embankment  (Kiusale)  being  so  near,  prevents  the  necessity  of  their 
doing  so.  ... 

Vagrants  come  to  this  parish  chiefly  from  Kerry,  and  the  western  parts  of  the  countv 
of  Cork.  J 

Few  vagrants  are  bred  to  vagrancy ; most  of  them  are  driven  to  beg  by  distress. 

A beggar  would  obtain  about  a weight  (21  lbs.)  of  potatoes  in  the  day.  Daniel  Crowley 
labourer,  says,  “ When  the  potatoes  were  Gd.  a weight,  my  wife  bought  from  the  be°gar 
people,  and  it  was  only  half  a weight  or  three  quarters  they  would  have  to  sell  at  a time  • 
there  are  a great  many  of  them,  and  I think,  one  with  another,  half  a weight  is  as  much  as 
they  would  get  in  a day.” 

The  larger  the  family  the  greater  the  quantity  given  to  them;  and  families  have  been  seen 
to  divide,  and  both  parties  to  apply  with  success  to  the  same  persons.  The  infirm  person 
will  get  more  at  any  particular  house  than  an  able-bodied  beggar ; but  the  latter,  from  beino- 
able  to  go  about  more,  will  collect  a greater  quantity  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  beggars  occasionally  sell  a weight  or  a half  weight  of  potatoes,  to  buy  a little 
tobacco  or  to  mend  their  old  shoes,  but  not  to  purchase  tea  or  whiskey;  they  save,  too 
all  they  can  against  winter. 

There  was  a class  of  beggars,  the  boccoughs,  who  used  to  practise  deceptions,  but  there 
are  very  few  of  them  now.  Mr.  Cotter  says,  “ I think  that  almost  all  who  be°-  are  in 
distress;  but  they  are  sometimes  guilty  of  deception,  unquestionably.  I recollect  a woman 
coming  to  my  door  and  fainting  on  the  steps ; she  appeared  to  be  in  the  greatest  destitution  • 

I felt  her  pulse,  and  thought  she  was  not  so  bad  as  she  seemed  ; I said  she  should  be  bled’ 
and  sent  for  a basin  and  lancet ; she  got  up  at  once  and  walked  off.  Beggars  have  not 
been  known  to  refuse  to  have  their  sores  dressed,  nor  do  they  cany  about  their  children 
m wet  or  cold  to  excite  compassion.” 

The  beggars  are  not  of  dissolute  habits,  except  the  “ boccoughs,”  and  very  few'  of  these 
remain  now.  They  are  never  concerned  in  outrages  or  in  assassinations ; and  though  they 
have  been  charged  with  having  stolen  from  farmers’  houses  where  they  get  lodgings,  yet 
no  instance  was  known.  Their  kindness  to  their  children  is  as  great  as  thatT  of  other 
people,  and  they  have  not  the  practice  of  hiring  or  borrowing  children  to  excite  compassion, 
ho  instance  was  known  in  the  parish  of  a beggar  hoarding  his  earnings,  further  than  for 
such  a purpose  as  providing  against  winter. 

A woman  has  generally  two  or  three  children,  and  often  more.  As  to  mortality  from 
destitution  and  beggary,  the  lives  of  a great  many  are  certainly  shortened  by  want  of 
sufficient  nourishment  at  particular  seasons,  but  none  die  of  absolute  starvation.  Within  the 
last  fortnight  there  was  a man,  a half  idiot,  about  60  years  of  age,  who  died  on  the  road, 
about  a quarter  of  a mile  off.  He  had  no  shelter,  and  spent  the  night  upon  the  road, 
there  was  an  inquest ; and  a verdict  given,  that  he  died  by  some  internal  complaint,  aggra- 
vated by  exposure  to  the  weather.  The  reason  was  not  known  why  he  was  not  taken  in  by 
some  one,  the  poor  are  so  very  willing  to  give  shelter  to  the  beggar. 

-7*  i?‘?rfll,cstion  t*le  comparative  condition  of  the  beggar  and  labourer,  Daniel  Crowley 
says,  “Why,  it  is  hard  to  say  the  beggar  is  well  off  at  all;  a labouring  man  is  often  badly 
o enough,  God  knows,  but  I can  hardly  say  that  he  is  worse  than  a beggar.  To  be  sure, 
a woman  will  sometimes  get  more  by  begging  than  a man  by  working,  but  it  is  often  the 
case  that  the  beggar  will  travel  miles  and  get  nothing,  or  but  very  little.” 

1 people  living  in  the  parish,  who  get  relief  either  by  begging  or  otherwise,  the  cha- 
cens  well  known,  but  nothing  is  known  of  strangers.  In  no  way,  it  was  stated,  is  the 
Ve'a  e.nce  °f  private  charity  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  lower  classes.  In  this,  as 
mugnout,  the  representation  is  according  to  the  statement  made. 

e , „ls  generally  given  in  the  way  of  a night’s  lodging  by  farmers  and  labourers ; in 
y ra  . burners’  houses  there  are  beds  for  the  beggars.  William  Connell  states,  “ My 
beo-16r  *S  f armer>  and  has  about  50  acres  of  land ; there  is  scarcely  a night  that  one  or  two 
them^l . not.s*eeP  his  house.”  The  farmers  also  give  potatoes,  such  as  they  are  using  . 
count86-'68’ Tun(l  whenever  they  have  it  plentifully,  but  there  is  very  little  milk  in  this 

abundant  * ^ Pre^er  giving  potatoes  to  money,  because  money  is  scarce  and  potatoes 

on^/arm,er  scai'cely  ever  allows  a beggar  to  go  away  without  an  alms,  but  the  quantity  depends 
and  if^tl  or  scarcity  of  the  potatoes ; four  or  five  would  be  a small  alms  to  a beggar, 
rm  beggar  comes  at  meal  time,  a full  meal  of  boiled  potatoes  is  given, 
as  m 6 je.‘ef  °*  ^le  beggars  falls  on  the  farmers  and  labourers ; the  gentry  discourage  them 
thev  'h  i S P°®s‘hle.  Beggars  walk  up  to  a farmer’s  house  with  as  much  boldness  as  if 
thev  aC*  fl>n*h*  *°  relief ; even  the  labouring  people  give  charity  to  beggars,  more  than 
knovr^f1  When  the  labourer  bought  potatoes  at  8 d.  a weight,  he  has  often  been 

his  w , ° take  away  horn  his  own  support  in  order  to  give  to  the  poor  beggar  that  comes 
awav^  Vt  l Crowiey  says>  “ When  I was  buying  potatoes  myself  at  8 d.  a weight,  I gave 
t j • a,  , :e  to  the  beggar,  in  the  honour  of  God.  I was  pinched  to  do  it,  to  be  sure,  but 
*0  not  think  it  has  done  me  any  harm.” 

house  quantity  given  by  a ‘farmer  in  the  day,  Michael  Coveney  says,  “ At  my  father’s 
0 0Qe  day  with  another,  there  is  a weight  of  potatoes  given  to  the  beggars,  three  or 
4 k 2 four 
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four  to  each.  Some  farmers  will  give  two  weights  a day  during  the  summer  and  will  rfn  L 
alms  even  when  buying  potatoes  themselves.  There  are  no  shopkeenerci  in  “ bestovr 
Templetnne  ; but  in  the  village  of  Ballinspittle,  where  I live,  it  costs  the  & , Pansl‘  of 

are  there  (three  or  four,)  at  least  one  and  a half  a day ; I would  be  better  nlenlL*  -m  tbat 

J.  token  by  ^ ‘tan  pay  10  s.  a year.  I do  not  feel  it  now,  and  I am  sore  ° f ““ 

Thomns  Martin.  Esq?  the  end  of  the  year  what  I give  away  m the  honour  of  God  ; besides  it  is  ‘ “ss  at 

John  La  lor , Esq.  to  give  away  a little  as  you  have  it,  than  to  give  a regular  sum  in  a lump  ” n ? 9_0nven'eut 

p.  ■ i.  , , ■ ?arm,ei's  would  rather  give  as  at  present,  yet  some  of  them  complain  that  the  fir,?11  ,h' 
Parish  Templetnne.  is  a heavy  tax  upon  them.  ^ e relief  of  beggars 

Bar.  Courceys.  When  there  are  many  motives,  it  is  hard  to  say  which  predominates  Mr  r «: 

“The  motive  in  most  cases  is  this:  a farmer  does  not  like  to  refuse  Sa,y?- 

neighbours  do;  he  does  not  like  to  have  it  said  of  him  that  he  would  refuse 
But  Mr.  Gibbons  says  - The  motive  is  in  general  a strong  charitable  one  the 
very  susceptible,  and  the  beggars  understand  this  ; they  nse  the  most  motion  P p . ® 
and  tell  pitiable  stories  of  thiS?  distress."  . ! ‘ m0I,nS 

The  beggars  have  not  been  known  to  be  in  any  way  instrumental  in  spread, W j; 
nor  have  any  instances  of  their  stealing  from  farmers  who  gave  them  fmS  fipW 
been  remembered;  and  with  regard  to  the  stories  they  tell,  Michael  Covenefsav 
only  stories  I ever  heard  beggars  telling,  or  beard  of  their  tellimr,  were  old  stmL  If  V • ■ 
and  of  old  times,  and  may  be  they  m.°de  the  half  of  them  thaSS  ZfZrei S 
a farmer  that  would  give  them  eating  and  drinking  and  lodging  to  hear  them  tdl  the 
stones,  even  it  there  was  a poorhonse  within  haft  a mile  of  him  ” And  Or™, 1 
“ tdI  Stwm  ell0USh’  but  1 never  heard  of  them  a°'"g  a”y  It™  by  them  ” ^ S“J“' 
plo^ment  gt°W  “P  “>ey  ge‘  1uife  ashamed  °f  ba©»S.  go  inio  some  e„. 

r.lA?y  SV6*'e  l!"^  *ouH  b?  a dead  letter  "Mess  il  was  accompanied  by  a provision  for 
crop would  be  no  objection  to  sending  beggars  to  their  own  panshes^  if  they  it 
enongh  to  support  themselves  on  then-  way  home.  The  repugnance  to  severe  laws  3 
unquestionably  be  removed  if  there  was  a provision  made  to  prevent  the  chance  of  star- 
vation. The  farmers  would  be  veiy  glad  to  get  rid  of  strange  beggars ; and  if  there  was 
a ®?r  t iem’  theY  would  be  glad  enough  to  send  them  off  to  it.” 
to  fid  Ml\  Couuuell>  farmer,  “ would  be  glad  enough,  certainly  they  ouvht 

oivorflif  eTn?S’  gl  0 a h?Pe  of  mdustry ; at  a11  e^nts,  if  tTiere  was  such  a placeto 
SlirS  they,woyld  not  get  any  from  the  farmers.”  Mr.  Sealy  says,  “If 
thf  10  jS6!  °f  industry  a labourer’s  wife  and  children  when  lie  is  goincr  to 
fojj  work’  aad  let, them  out  to  Wm  when  he  comes  back,  he  will  be  very  well 
Fnhn T°U  *T  lnd  Ulany  of  them  willillo  enough  to  go  in.  As  to  able-bodied 
would  St  f :len  Weiu  n?  they  would  be  obliged  to  remain  in  for  a year,  the  system 
wp  k‘i  Alth°uSh  tbei'e  ls  a much  greater  number  of  labourers  in  summer  than 

__  5 u f?rl 11  often  haPPens  that  at  harvest  we  cannot  get  as  many  as  we 

ci  M Ke™f  dy>  labourer,  says,  « he  thinks  they  ought  to  go  in,  though  it  would 
be  hard  with  some  of  them  to  part  from  their  wives  and  children;”  but,  he  added,  « I would 
l?,°i  nlyTSe  f t?;,m0l™w  lf  11  was  near-”  And  Crowley  said,  “ Some  would  go  into  it,  to 
* , j , u would  suffer  a great  deal  before  I would  go,  and  be  separated  from  my  wife 
, , ! renl  1 V?oud  be  sweeter  to  have  one  meal  of  potatoes  together,  just  as  much  as 
would  keep  the  life  in  us,  than  to  part  and  have  what  we  liked.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Tracton.  Mr-  Pati1ick:  Donovan,  publican  and  farmer.— Rev.  Thomas  O’Connor,  parish  priest.- 
Bar.  Kinnalea.  Mr.  Philip  Pand,  farmer. 

The  number  of  strolling  beggars  who  come  into  this  parish  is  beyond  description ; in 
f°  ?0ni  200  paf  tbro“£b  1 in  tat  season  more  than  100  did  so.  There  is  a sort  of 
be  gais  m the  parish  of  a deeenter  kind  than  those  who  come  from  a distance ; they  do 
not  go  regularly  about  to  every  house.  Some  of  them  are  old  and  infirm,  still  with  young 
W r tv."16  “I  w,d°ws  mlb  no  means  of  support ; they  may  be  altogether  about  20 
am  les.  The  number  of  poor  distressed  people  in  the  parish  is  greater  than  the  uinuberof 
rt  ,he '"*mber  regular  beggars  belonging  to  the  parish  is  less. 

Iheie  does  not  appear  to  be  any  sensible  increase  or  decrease  of  vagrants ; but  whenever 

thepotatoes  are  scarce  and  dear,  they  come  in  crowds. 

Lhe  time  for  their  commg  in  the  greatest  numbers  is  from  the  beginning  of  summer  till 
!ftS  Potatoes  are  got  up  - they  are  chiefly  strangers  from  the  west ; perhaps  10  or  12 

u come  from  Kmsale.  Among  the  vagrants  there  are  more  women  and  children  than 
men;  the  reason  is,  that  the  husbands  are  gone  to  get  work  in  some  other  part  of  the 
country.  Most  of  the  men  who  beg  are  old  aud  infirm,  but  there  are  some  able-bodied 
among  them;and  when  asked  why  they  were  not  at  work?  they  replied,  “The  wife  and 
children  could  not  get  enough  to  eat  at  home,  So  they  were  forced  to  come  oat;  1 « 
obliged  to  come  out  also  to  take  care  of  them.”  In  this  palish  very  few  go  about  seeking 
alms  after  planting  their  potatoes,  and  they  who  do  so  would  rather  ask  from  those  wb» 
o not  know  them  than  from  those  who  saw  them  in  their  better  days.  ^ 
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An  able-bodied  beggar  would  obtain,  one  day  with  another,  two  weights  of  potatoes 
{42  lbs.),  so  that  those  who  are  clever  at  collecting  make  money  of  it. 

The  more  numerous  the  family,  the  more  potatoes  they  usually  get;  and  sometimes  when 
there  are  a man  and  wife  and  a family  of  children,  each  of  them  takes  half  of  the  children, 
and  begs  at  the  same  house,  as  if  there  was  no  connexion  between  them.  An  a<md  or 
infirm  man  is  deemed  a greater  object,  and  therefore  will  obtain  more  at  any  particular 
house  than  the  able-bodied  beggar,  but  the  latter  being  able  to  go  to  more  farm-houses  in 
the  day,  will  collect  more. 

When  they  have  a bag  full  of  potatoes  they  sell  it.  Most  of  them  lay  by  the  money  for 
winter ; few  of  them  go  into  the  public-house. 

Rags  and  dirt  are  encouraged  by  them,  to  produce  sympathy ; but  that  sort  of  beggars 
who  used  to  produce  sores,  &c.  on  their  body,  the  “boccouglis,”  are  veiy  rare  now  to  be 
seen.  There  have  been  some  cases  of  persons  pretending  to  be  half  mad,  for  the  purpose 
of  exciting  compassion.  Some  time  ago  a woman  of  this  kind,  miserably  dressed,  made 
her  appearance  ; she  got  some  good  clothes  and  put  them  on ; in  half  an  hour  after  she 
appeared  at  another  place  in  her  old  ones,  but  by  some  chance  the  imposition  was 
discovered. 

Very  few  of  them  are  of  dissolute  habits,  nor  do  they  meet  in  this  parish  for  the  purpose 
of  drinking  and  smoking ; but  with  respect  to  stealing,  there  have  been  some  cases  of  their 
taking  clothes  from  the  liedges ; and  when  a farmer  gives  them  a night’s  lodging,  they  are 
watched  very  closely,  lest  they  steal  anything. 

It  was  considered  that  when  once  a man  gets  over  the  shame  of  begging,  and  becomes 
a regular  stroller,  he  is  better  off  than  many  who  give  him  charity,  and  far  better  off  than 
the  man  who  almost  starves  rather  than  beg. 

Many  of  those  who  come  to  beg  would  be  able  to  stay  at  home;  but  they  come  out 
because  they  see  what  is  to  be  made  of  it. 

Labourers  give  lodgings  to  strolling  beggars,  and  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  beggar 
in  turn  joins  his  potatoes  with  the  labourer,  for  a common  meal:  this  is  the  only  thing'like 
payment  that  the  beggars  ever  give.  Sometimes  when  they  are  told  by  a farmer3  they 
cannot  be  accommodated  with  lodging,  they  say  they  will  not  go ; they  will  sleep  in  some 
out-place  if  they  will  not  be  let  in;  and  the  farmer  thinks  it  better  to  let  them  in  and  have 
them  watched  than  provoke  their  enmity. 

Scarcely  any  one  that  asks  for  alms  is  refused,  and  some  farmers  give  away  as  much  as 
would  support  two  additional  workmen,  from  the  beginning  of  summer  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember. 

Strolling  beggars  are  relieved  almost  entirely  by  the  farmers ; the  gentry  discourage  them 
as  much  as  possible.  The  farm-house  is  more  open  to  them,  ana  they  go  up  to  it  with 
boldness  and  confidence  as  if  they  had  a right  to  get  charity.  Even  the  day-labourers  give 
whenever  they  can,  but  which  is  seldom ; still,  even  when  their  own  stock  is  but  small, 
they  are  willing  to  bestow  some  of  it  on  a poor  person. 

In  some  places  there  may  be  12  or  14  applicants  for  relief  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and 
half  a dozen  potatoes  to  a beggar  would  be  considered  a small  thing.  During  the  scarce 
season  a farmer  may  give  two  weights  of  potatoes  a day ; a farmer  of  30  acres  and  a farmer 
of  100  will  give  nearly  the  same ; but  at  the  house  of  the  latter  the  beggar  has  a chance  of 
getting  milk  also.  As  to  whether  the  fanners  would  prefer  a regular  sum  to  the  present 
mode,  the  two  said,  if  it  were  proved  to  them  that  they  gave  to  the  value  of  3 1.  in  the 
present  way,  they  would  prefer  it  to  giving  lZ.  in  a regular  sum  of  money;  most  of  them 
would  feel  this.  Some,  however,  would  rather  give  money. 

Mr.  O’Connor,  the  parish  priest,  said,  “ I am  afraid  it  is  more  frequently  given,  because 
it  is  the  custom  of  the  district,  than  because  the  true  principle  of  charity  prompts  them  to 
give.  A farmer  will  not  let  a-  beggar  go  from  his  door,  because  he  does  not  like  it  should  be 
said  of  him  that  he  is  unlike  his  neighbours ; that  he  does  not  treat  the  poor  like  other 
people.” 

Jv  hen  beggars  get  into  the  practice  of  begging  regularly,  it  is  impossible  to  break  them 
off  it ; this  does  not  apply  to  those  who  beg  only  for  a season,  but  those  who  live  in  the 
parish  and  beg  the  year  round. 

In  this  parish  there  have  been  no  punishments  for  vagrancy.  When  the  cholera  first 
appeared,  the  beggars  were  to  a great  degree  excluded  from  coming  to  the  parish  by  pro- 
clamation,  threatening  punishment  to  any  strangers  that  came  from  their  own  parish  into  this. 

there  is  no  house  of  industiy  in  the  parish,  but  if  there  was  one  properly  managed,  the 
poor  people  would  be  glad  and  delighted  to  go  into  it ; they  would  have  a clean  place  to 
live  in;  they  would  have  a bed  and  regular  meals,  and  certainly  would  be  ten  times  better 
on  than  at  present.  A house  of  industiy,  of  course,  for  the  old  and  weak  and  cripples,  and 
widows  and  orphans ; all  of  them  would  be  glad  to  go  into  it.  But  it  would  be  impossible 
or  the  parish  to  support  a house  of  industry,  the  expense  would  be  so  great ; this  was  the 
opinion  of  the  two  farmers  examined. 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Cork. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Thomas  Martin,  Esq. 
John  Lalor,  Esq. 

Parish  Tracton. 
Bar.  Einnalea. 


County  Kerry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Hev.  Mr.  Chute,  curate  of  Cahir,  Killenaule  and  Glenbargli. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest 
of  Cahir  and  Killanane. — Mr.  Hoare,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  coadjutor. 

Lent l' E ^eV‘  ^r'  Fitzgerald  computes  that  there  are  at  least  from  40  to  50  beggars  perma- 
Q J resident  in  the  parish,  and  nearly  10  strange  vagrants  pass  through  every  day.  Mr. 
* 4b  3 Hoare 


Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Cahir. 
Bar.  Ivcragh. 
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Hoare  states  that  he  has  resided  in  Cahir  during  the  last  27  years,  and  that  during  that 
period  he  has  observed  vagrancy  to  have  been  steadily  on  the  increase,  owing  to  an  aug. 
menting  population  and  the  consequent  diminution  in  the  amount  of  employment;  “ there 
are  at  present,”  he  adds,  “full  40  families  in  the  town  out  of  200,  who  are  in  a state  of  utter 
, destitution.” 

In  a scarce  summer  the  wife  and  children  of  a peasant’s  family  go  about  the  country  as 
beggars,  and  in  such  seasons,  one  family  in  every  12  of  the  district  is  supported  in  this  way. 
The  husband  usually  stays  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  holding,  and  he  either  remains  in 
his  own  cabin,  or  lives  with  some  of  his  neighbours  during  the  absence  of  his  family,  or 
sometimes  he  leaves  the  place  altogether  and  goes  to  the  east  * in  search  of  work.  ’ In 
- ordinary  times,  old  men  and  women  constitute  the  greater  number  of  vagrants:  women  are 
more  numerous  than  men,  and  but  few  of  them  are  able-bodied  with  families.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  observes,  that  “ it  is  rare  to  see  a person  who  is  capable  of  work  beggino- ; the 
feeling  against  them  would  be  very  great.”  lie  has  this  year  only  seen  one  male  vagrant 
with  a family.  When  provisions  are  unusually  dear,  the  families  of  those  labourers  who 
depend  upon  casual  employment  and  a little  score-ground,  are  compelled  to  have  recourse 
to  temporary  mendicancy,  and  for  this  purpose  they  generally  go  to  parts  of  the  country 
where  they  are  not  likely  to  be  known.  In  addition  to  these,  the  poorer  description  of  cottier 
tenantry  periodically  become  vagrants,  and  after  they  have  planted  their  potatoes  they 
wander  about  the  country  seeking  alms.  One  class  of  mechanics  is  also  occasionally  to  be 
found  begging,  viz.  poor  weavers  who  have  been  completely  ruined  by  the  failure  of  the 
linen  trade.  “ I meet  these  poor  people  everywhere,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chute ; “ I some- 
times see  12  of  them  in  the  course  of  the  year,  for  they  always  call  upon  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish.”  The  minute  subdivision  of  land  has  hitherto  been  an  abundant  source  of 
poverty.  It  was  customary  for  parents  to  divide  whatever  ground  they  possessed  into 
separate  portions  for  each  of  their  children,  and  after  allotting  to  each  his  share,  the  old 
people  have  often  quitted  their  homes,  and  adopted  a vagrant  life.  This  practice  and  its 
consequences  have,  however,  been  recently  checked  by  the  substitution  of  tenures  at  will 
for  those  by  lease.  A good  many  labourers  of  the  neighbouring  baronies  go  to  England  in 
the  beginning  of  July  in  search  of  work,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  to  subsist  on 
charity,  and  these  latter  in  great  numbers  are  to  be  found  begging  through  the  parish  of 
Cahir. 

Very  few  persons  beg  here  who  do  not  belong  to  the  country,  and  scarcely  one  is  to  be 
met  with  who  is  not  at  least  a native  of  Munster.  Those  who  come  from  the  greatest  distance 
are  the  distressed  weavers  of  Bandon,  and  some  inhabitants  of  the  barony  of  Dunkerrin. 
Kerry,  according  to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  has  the  reputation  of  being  a bad  place  for 
beggars,  as  the  houses  are  situated  so  remote  from  each  other.  Mendicants  have  in  most 
cases  been  residents  of  towns ; and  Mr.  Chute  remarks,  “ that  those  parts  of  the  country 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  paupers  which  are  most  remote  from  the  sea  near  to  the 
shore.  Potatoes  are  plenty  from  the  abundance  and  fertilizing  quality  of  sea  manure.” 

Several  mendicants  of  the  present  day  are  the  children  of  mendicants ; such  children  are 
badly  brought  up,  and  acquire  the  vicious  habits  of  their  parents.  An  old  beggar-man 
belonging  to  the  parish  trained  up  two  of  his  children  to  steal;  they  used  to  procure  them- 
selves a night’s  lodging  in  the  houses  of  charitable  people,  and  rising  in  the  middle  of  the 
night,  they  used  to  let  their  father  in,  or  else  throw  from  the  window  to  him  whatever  they 
could  lay  their  hands  upon ; the  father  was  arrested  and  died  in  gaol,  after  having  been  found 
guilty.  His  children  are  still  wanderers,  but  there  have  been  no  complaints  against  them 
since  their  father’s  death. 

The  average  daily  collection  of  an  able-bodied  beggar  is  supposed  to  be  about  two  stone 
of  potatoes,  but  it  not  unfrequently  occurs  that  a mendicant  is  wholly  unable  to  obtain  as 
much  as  his  necessities  require ; an  instance  of  this  happened  some  years  ago,  in  which 
a vagrant  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in  getting  enough  to  eat,  came  back  to  his  hovel, 
hungry  and  broken-hearted,  and  terminated  his  misery  by  hanging  himself. 

The  amount  of  relief  given  to  a family  of  beggars  is  usually  in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
Mendicants  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  existence  of  this  rule,  for  no  member  of  a family  travels 
alone ; they  go  in  parties  of  two  or  three  each,  and  each  party  applies  successively  at  t e 
same  house,  and  receives  a handful  of  potatoes  and  a mug  of  milk.  Beggars  with  families  o 
young  children  are  often  able  to  sell  a small  bag  of  potatoes  which  they  have  accumulated. 
Mr.  Hoare  says  “that  the  poor  labourer  is  often  the  purchaser  of  their  surplus  collectio  , 
and  that  the  money  obtained  by  them  in  this  manner  is  generally  expended  in  the  pure  ase 
of  clothes  and  tobacco.  In  some  rare  instances  they  have  been  known  to  have  save 
summer  against  the  wants  of  winter,  but  in  general  they  do  not  exhibit  any  Prude.n“ 
sight.  There  are  a few  beggar-women  who  amass  now  and  then  a small  sum,  whic  y 
hand  over  to  some  member  of  their  family  who  has  a fixed  residence,  and  who  is  williix, 
receive  them  into  his  house  during  the  worst  months  of  the  year.  ...  into 

It  does  not  appear  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  custom  of  dividing  then;  ta^uie 
several  parties,  the  ordinary  mendicants  who  frequent  this  parish  are  in  the  habit  o res  >g 
to  fraudulent  or  deceptive  means  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  charity.  The  bocc 
however,  who  may  be  looked  upon  as  a talented  description  of  beggar,  and  who  ar  _ 
met  with  at  fairs,  where  they  harangue  the  people,  and  at  chapel  doors,  where  they 
tune  those  who  go  in  and  out,  are  in  most  instances  decided  impostors,  that  is,  ey  wan^ 
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want,  but  they  adopt  unfair  means  to  relieve  their  want.  There  are  not  any  beggars  here 
who  make  a trade  either  of  producing  artificial  sores,  or  of  exhibiting  those  which  have 
come  on  them  spontaneously ; neither  are  there  any  who  hawk  about  forged  or  lying  repre- 
sentations or  petitions. 

The  roman-catholic  clergymen  agree  in  stating  that  the  habits  of  the  resident  mendi- 
cants are  not  incorrect,  and  that  none  are  addicted  to  drinking.  Mr.  Hoare  observes,  that 
this  character  cannot  be  extended  to  those  who  attend  fairs,  who  do  not  in  general  beg  for 
food  alone.  “These,”  he  says,  “ are  a jovial  set,  who  get  drunk  whenever  they  can,°and 
always  make  an  improper  use  of  their  gains.”  It  has  been  observed,  that  even  in  periods 
of  distress,  the  others  have  never  been  implicated  either  in  the  outrages  on  the  person  or  on 
thefts  of  provisions. 

A vagrant  family  usually  consists  of  a mother  and  several  children.  The  blanket  which 
they  all  share  at  night,  is  carried  by  the  strongest  child ; one  or  two  others  are  provided 
with  small  bags  to  carry  potatoes,  and  the  mother  often  carries  the  younger,  two  at  a time, 
on  her  back.  Illegitimate  children  are  much  more  frequent  among  strolling  beggars  than 
in  any  other  class  of  the  population.  “ Such  persons,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chute,  “ have 
been  badly  brought  up  from  their  childhood,  and  in  consequence  of  the  irregularity  of  their 
habits,  they  have  a sense  of  religion  far  less  strong  than  the  labouring  people ; when  they 
grow  up  they  become  a burthen  to  their  mother,  and  get  into  the  service  of  some  farmer, 
where  they  cease  to  be  under  any  restraint.” 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  witnesses,  that  an  able-bodied  person  with  a few  children  would 
obtain  by  mendicancy,  if  not  more  money,  certainly  more  food,  than  the  wages  of  any 
labourer,  even  in  full  employment,  would  at  any  time  enable  him  to  procure. 

Farmers  are  generally  acquainted  with  the  persons  and  circumstances  of  the  beggars  of 
their  immediate  neighbourhood,  but  a great  many  get  relief  from  them  of  whom  they  abso- 
lutely know  nothing,  and  of  whom  they  think  it  unnecessary  to  make  any  inquiries  as  to 
what  they  may  have  already  received,  because,  as  Mr.  Hoare  remarks,  their  appearance 
sufficiently  bespeaks  their  misery. 

A vagrant  in  the  country  easily  finds  a night’s  lodging  in  the  cabin  of  the  labourer,  but 
those  who  are  stationary  in  the  town  are  under  a weekly  rent  of  2d.  or  3d.  for  the  accom- 
modation which  is  afforded  them.  In  the  house  of  a very  poor  person,  the  potatoes  which 
they  have  collected  during  the  day  are  often  shared  as  part  payment  for  their  bed,  which 
consists  merely  of  ferns  or  heath.  The  country  produces  but  little  straw,  and  farmers 
cannot  afford  to  give  it  in  charity.  The  relief  given  in  food  consists  chiefly  of  potatoes ; 
sweet  milk  is  never  given,  buttermilk  sometimes,  and  mendicants  carry,  in  order  to  receive 
it,  either  a tin  can,  or  more  frequently  a wooden  gallon.  Some  poor  persons  go  about  the 
country  in  search  of  wool,  which  is  given  them  as  alms,  and  at  the  same  time  they  subsist 
on  food  which  they  obtain  from  the  charitable. 

According  to  Messrs.  Fitzgerald  and  Sullivan,  the  quantity  given  away  by  any  individual 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  varies  only  according  to  the  number  of  applicants  for  relief.  Each 
vagrant  receives  about  three  or  four  potatoes,  and  from  10  to  30  of  them  will  call  at  a house 
in  the  course  of  the  day,  according  to  its  situation  and  the  character  for  benevolence,  of  the 
owner.  Mr.  Hoare,  however,  says  “ that  the  crowd  of  beggars  at  some  periods  is  so  great, 
that  it  is  found  necessary  to  refuse  a good  many  of  those  who  appear  at  the  latter  end  of 
the  day.  There  are  several  farmers  whose  contributions  in  food  to  the  necessitous  would 
be  quite  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  at  least  one  additional  workman. 

The  burthen  of  maintaining  paupers  falls  most  exclusively  on  the  farmers  in  general ; 
that  of  maintaining  strange  beggars,  more  particularly  on  small  farmers.  The  gentry  by 
no  means  contribute  in  the  same  proportion ; and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chute  expressly  states 
“ that  the  entire  onus  of  supporting  the  poor  is  borne  by  the  occupiers  of  the  land  and  the 
shopkeepers.” 

The  country  people  in  giving  alms  are  entirely  actuated  by  kindly  feelings  towards  those 
who  solicit  them,  and  beggars  find  it  unnecessary  to  resort  to  either  threats  or  importunity. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Chute  says  “ that  a religious  motive  lies  at  the  bottom  of  this  benevolence, 
and  that  in  consequence  of  it,  the  introduction  of  poor  laws  would,  as  regards  fanners, 
he  productive  of  no  material  relief ; that  class  of  persons  would  still  think  it  a religious  duty 
to  bestow  charity.  This  train  of  opinions  has  been  mainly  produced  in  them  by  the  know- 
ledge that,  under  the  present  system,  the  vagrant  must  starve  if  they  did  not  come  to  his 
assistance.  The  sight  of  a full  bag  does  not  deter  the  farmer  from  giving ; he  looks  to  the 
blessing  derived  from  a good  action,  and  as  he  likes  the  beggar’s  benediction,  so  he  fears 
his  curse.  “ The  ferry-woman,”  adds  Mr.  Chute,  “ at  Valentia,  who  has  orders  not  to  convey 
any  beggars  into  the  island,  is  afraid  to  refuse  them  a passage,  lest  their  curse  should  sink 
her  boat.” 

Tlie  witnesses  declared  themselves  unacquainted  with  any  evils  resulting  from  vagrancy, 
further  than  those  which  operated  on  the  vagrant  himself ; they  had  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  disease  had  been  disseminated  by  the  practice  of  giving  a night’s  lodging,  or  that  the 
morals  of  the  younger  portions  of  the  labouring  classes  had  been  injured  by  association 
with  mendicants.  They  added,  that  it  had  never  been  attempted  to  repress  tlie  growing 
amount  of  vagrancy  by  the  application  of  the  laws  which  have  been  directed  against  it, 
and  that  there  was  no  condition  or  charitable  establishment  in  Cahir  or  its  vicinity  in  which, 
an  asylum  could  be  offered  to  the  wandering  pauper. 


Vagrancy. 


Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  bv 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 


Parish  Cahir. 
Bar.  Tver  ugh. 
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Munster,  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Kerry. 

. , Rev.  Mr.  Goodman,  curate  of  the  parish  of  Dingle — Mr.  Fitzgerald,  apothecnrv  mv  t 

tnminnt'ons  ta^en  y son.  chief  constable  of  Corkaguiney.— Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan,  roman-catholic  curate  in  r 
lies  in  length  alone  the  southern  coast.  ’ lne  °‘ 


Exatninatii 

O.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  ’ vj.  **v' 

D.G.  Lubfi,  Esq.  14  miles  in  length  along  the  southern  coast. 


Parish  Dingle. 
Bar.  Corkaguiney. 


There  were  not  as  many  beggars  in  that  district  as  in  and  about  Tralee  and  its 
bourhood,  for  the  people  were  more  industrious  and  more  willing  to  exert  g , 

the  sea-coast  also  affords  them  more  opportunities  for  employment  • there  are  vH  f“d 
of  KfrrbeSgarS  6lther  m that  qUaiter’  an<1  the  ftW  the,'e  ai'e  COme  the  southern  paS 
The  months  of  May  and  J une  are  the  periods  of  the  year  at  which  va°-ranev  ;*  * 

common.  The  greater  number  of  the  labourers  who  depend  on  con-acre  a^forcecl  to  l2 
after  Christmas,  because  their  potatoes  are  in  most  cases  exhausted  before  Febmarv  ,,T® 
general  their  con-acre  ground  only  furnishes  four  or  five  months’  potatoes  for  them  ££ 
Sf";  'S«8Is  are  !e’T  Pf ' ““d  this  class  of  persons  have  very  little  dependence  * 
them.  Mr.  Launston  observed  that  there  were  veiy  few  strange  beggare  in  the  town  of 
B.ngle ; the  town  beggars  are  mostly  cripples  and  infirm,  througfi  age  "there  are  two  female 
idiots  amongst  them, Tint  no  able-bodied  men  whatsoever.  Mr.  Lauriston  also  said  tin? tk 
w.ves  and  oh  ldren  of  employed  labourers  and  cottier  tenants  do  .S  beg"  bu?  Se  Rev  M? 
fbe'  bnsha  d -d  thf  tb8Y  “fte“  do.  yen  when  in  employment,  but  more  particularly  when 
the  husband  is  not  getting  any  work;  there  were,  he  thought,  about  300  or  300  la  that 
district  who  beg  m this  manner,  when  necessity  compels  them  to  do  so ; this  occurs  gene- 
thl’ir  'u,“mme,;.a”d  nr  spring;  and  when  the  potatoes  are  scarce  many  labourers  shit  up 
their  cabins  entirely,  and  go  forth  m search  of  work.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Goodman  thought 

them  here  "ere  “a  7° °Uler  te?mtS  "’h0  g°  from  tllM  baro"y  for  that  purpose  i someof 
them  were  married  and  others  single.  As  to  the  question  of  the  division  of  property  bvthe 

towet  boW  'fy  advan“  m hfe’ Mr-  Goodman  observed,  that  the  farmers  werePalway?anIious 
to  get  hold  of  a piece  of  ground,  and  the  father  who  had  originally  six  cows  will  at  length 
° °"ly  °.,e'  ‘lley  ?ride  S°  amo”S  their  cMldr“'  ‘?If  » were  M," sS“ 
that  nro  , ’ U7  "'°uld  0I1,8  auother-”  Those  who  have  bat  little  lend,  and 

counties  nv  produce  potatoes  the  whole  year  round,  go  in  search  of  work  to  the 
Durnose.^ S.”11  fjmenck  ; they  do  not,  however,  often  go  to  England  for  that 
From  the’™  bMr  n-  T*  Ba,d  4h”4  lle  had  ka0™  slx  or  eight  persons  who  had  gone 
snTsl,lP  ° a*  D”’Sle,aIone  t0  London,  and  who  had  become  bricklayers  and  labourers, 

seeoer  S “t  m““7  home  to  «™ihes,  aad  usually  return  to  that  quarter  eve, y 
tainnns  n.  i’  haid  summer  some  of  this  class  of  poor  people  come  from  the  nioun- 

J Mi I of  4,18  c°™hy,  particularly  from  the  distant  parish  of  Glanerought.  Fisher- 
“rorn  “ emigrate  to  Newfoundland  from  that  quarter ; they  stay  there  a few  ylars  and  then 
R.v  M O eT  l,es’  41,8  S,reat8r  Parl  of  "horn  are  obliged  to  Lug  in  their  absence, 
obtafu^d  ,r'l  .Tan,  ™ of  °Pmion  tbat  the  facilities  with  which  relief  was  generally 
L“S™  8ad  to  improvidence  to  any  great  degree,  for  he  thought  they  would  not 
l-irvn  ■ Kntir  i “dp  it,  for  under  such  circumstances  they  do  not  consider  it  a degrada- 
lowest  6 temi  ^C°°ar  *n  Seneral  *s  considered  a degradation  even  amongst  the 

toe-in  th°^?1ht  jiat  aa  able-bodied  beggar  would  collect  about  four  stone  of  pota- 

thSitwn  “m'sc,°+ffche  day;  but  Mr.  Fitzgerald  was  of  opinion  that  he  could  not  get  more 
Tf  b ey  obtain  very  little  in  the  towns  from  the  passengers  of  coaches  and  cars. 
j.._-  .*i  e Seneral  opinion  that  those  who  have  families  always  get  the  largest  share,  and 

number  nf  Partlcularly,  the  farmers  give  an  additional  quantity  in  proportion  to  the- 

children  in  A f applying  ; they  always  give  a good  handful  to  one,  and  if  there  are  many 
blind  as  to  MySfcC^Fbe^s^^8  °CCasi°nally  ; they  &'ive  twice  as  much  t0  the 
that  hp1>iB>(1>S1?lVe^it^at  *^®y  sometimes  sell  their  potatoes ; but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan  stated 
mentioned  M [fV1  n°iWn  mstauces  of  paupers  selling  their  surplus  collections  in  the  manner 
orudenf  enVmrrl  + °°  man’  however,  knew  it  to  be  the  case,  and  that  some  of  them  were 
P Some  T"  b7  i4’  aad  48  buy  clothes  for  themselves.  , „ 

not  well  he  eoiri  fu  *cants>  no  doubt,  were  very  ragged  in  their  appearance;  but  it  could 
thev  areuor  luL  7 aay  were  so  for  the  puipos!  of  exciting  sympathy  or  compassion; 
did^nof  remem  h ° ° use  anY  unpositionfor  the  purpose;  and  Mr.  Goodman  said,  that  he 
did  not  remember  any  case  of  the  kind  in  50.  for  that  he.  shnnld  he.  ve.rv  likelv  to  detect  it, 


did  not  remem^r”  ° use  anY  unpositionfor  the  purpose;  and  Mr.  Goodmau  said,  that  he 
as  he  was  nhle  t * <|aSfi ^nd  ’n  50j  f°r  that  he  should  be  very  likely  to  detect  it, 
that  stmnD-eh!^  the,I"®h  langaage  so  well.  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  observed 

sores  we,w  ,i  7a7’i  “,"0  esblbrt  themselves  in  the  streets  and  at  the  chapel-gates,  with 
sores,  wens  u.srow.j  r...  »-  . - . lame,  is 


n o.  .ne  none  m so,  tor  tha 

strono-fi'  ’’“t  4,18  Irish  IallS“a8=  well. 

strange  beggars,  who  exhibit  themselves  in  the  ..  _ „ . 

limited'totbi  d‘St04led,  fee4’  &c ■ -are  callad  “ boccoughs this  term,  which  means  lame,  is 
cMdren  wlro  Par4,c?.Iar  c'ass beggars,  and  extends  to  them  all.  Kidnappers  of  young 
great  dea7of  by  nam8;  none  of  tll8s8>  however,  are  natives;  they  make  a 


gFeat  S»7nP  Cdled  by  4 aame : none  of  these.  however,  are  natives ; they  make  a 

theve.ne.ell  T’  r”^  yery  cl™orous,  and  attract  much  attention  by  their  vociferation; 

andYtLv  tluly  SP<uk  f,rlS1’ “d  ase  figurative  language  in  declaiming  to  the  common  peopky 
charaorernf  fh  '7  thar  f8el,DS8  a good  deal ; they  are  in  fact  very  clever  fellows.  The 
Mr  G^d  48  ord!aa7  c,af  of  vagrants  in  that  neighbourhood  is  generally  veiy  good- 
relath.  ™ 41'5tn;1'8  farm8rs  ia  goneral  mlrry  very  young.  Wifi,  regard  ‘°  *he 

relative  mortality  of  the  different  class  of  plupers,  he  also  observed  that  there  was  no^as 
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jrreat  a mortality  among  the  children  of  the  poor  as  would  be  expected  from  their  circum- 
stances ; he  said,  that  for  52  years  he  had  never  heard  of  a person  dying  of  starvation  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

As  to  the  point,  whether  an  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  begging  than  he  could 
obtain  by  working,  it  was  observed  that  he  would  be  able  to  collect  about  four  stone  of 
potatoes  in  the  day,  while  a labourer  would  rarely  earn  so  much  in  value  ; in  general,  how- 
ever, the  labourers  are  better  off,  they  at  least  have  houses  to  live  in,  and  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
thought  that  begging  was  decidedly  not  so  good  a trade  as  labouring,  for  the  able-bodied 
men  never  beg. 

With  regard  to  the  point,  whether  persons  giving  charity  ascertain  first  whether  the  appli- 
cant has  already  obtained  alms  before  on  that  day,  Mr.  Goodman  observed,  that  in  general 
the  persons  relieved  are  not  known,  but  those  who  reside  in  the  town  are  so  to  a great 
extent.  Those  who  are  reduced  by  distress  apply  in  preference  to  strangers,  as  they  are 
always  ashamed  to  beg  from  those  who  know  them. 

Strange  beggars  carry  their  blankets  about  with  them,  and  get  straw  from  the  farmers 
and  a night’s  lodging  from  the  labourers ; the  farmers  generally  give  potatoes ; sometimes 
fresh  fish,  when  they  have  it,  and  milk  in  summer,  when  it  is  plentiful ; about  a handful  of 
potatoes  is  thus  given  at  a time,  and  when  the  beggar’s  bag  is  full,  he  returns  home  with 
himself. 

Persons  of  all  classes  give  something  ; but  the  burthen  of  supporting  the  poor  falls  much 
heavier  on  the  farmers  than  on  the  wealthier  classes.  Rev.  Mr.  Sullivan  thought  that  the 
burthen  fell  almost  exclusively  on  the  shopkeepers  and  fanners  about  the  town ; he  also 
stated,  that  about  four  years  ago  potatoes  were  purchased  and  sold  out  at  a fair  price,  and 
the  proceeds  were  afterwards  returned  to  the  subscribers,  giving  them  a large  dividend  on 
their  original  subscriptions ; those  who  merely  possess  cabins  are  seldom  applied  to  in  order 
to  contribute  anything. 

Mr.  Goodman  and  Mr.  Sullivan  both  agreed  that  the  farmers  in  general  never  o-ive  more 
than  is  agreeable  to  them;  they  scarcely  ever  complain  of  beggars  either,  except  of  the 
strangers  who  come  in  the  scarce  seasons ; and  this  they  thought  a convincing  proof  that 
they  give  from  a pure  spirit  of  kindness. 

It  is  a very  general  feeling  among  farmers  not  to  allow  a beggar  even  to  go  away  from, 
their  doors  without  giving  him  something,  and  they  do  this  from  a religious  motive  entirely. 
The  beggars  have  a habit  of  repeating  prayers  upon  receiving  alms,  and  this  weighs  consi- 
derably with  the  farmers,  and  is  a distinct  and  very  remarkable  proof  of  the  religious  and 
simple  characters  of  the  agricultural  population.  They  all  agreed  that  alms  were  never 
given  to  able-bodied  persons  from  any  dread  of  personal  violence,  nor  did  they  think  that 
any  person  throughout  the  barony  ever  gave  a farthing  from  fear  of  anything  of  the  kind. 
As  to  the  point,  whether  they  were  influenced  much  by  the  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse, 
Mr.  Sullivan  thought  that  they  would  be  afraid  of  a curse,  no  doubt,  if  they  got  it,  but  that 
they  would  not  still  give  from  such  motives. 

There  were  no  punishments  ever  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  that  quarter  of  the  country,  which 
they  considered  a tolerably  good  sign  of  its  good  behaviour. 

There  were  no  mendicity  institutions,  nor  houses  of  industry  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in 
Dingle  or  the  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Kev.  Mr.  Godfrey,  rector  of  Kenmare  and  Morsert. — John  Hickson,  esq.,  j.  p.,  agent  to  the 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne.— Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish  priest  of  Kenmare  and  Templenoe. 

During  that  part  of  the  summer  in  which  potatoes  annually  become  scarce,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  mendicancy  in  this  district.  There  are  even  not  a tew  persons  belonging  to  the 
country  who  have  not  a fixed  residence  at  any  time,  and  who  pass  their  lives  as  houseless 
vagrants.  “ There  are  not,  however,”  observes  Mr.  Hickson,  “ as  there  were  22  or  23  years 
tf"  j | *and  was  then  sublet  by  middlemen,  whose  tenants  regularly  went  out  to  beg  ; but 
t *th  ^ IS  n0W  S°  manaSed  aQd  divided  among  the  poor,  that  mendicancy  no  longer  exists 
0 , . sa“®  extent.  The  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  poor  is  to  be  perceived  not 
n-,Vn  taeir  houses,  but  more  particularly  in  their  clothing.” 

e greater  number  of  vagrants  are  females,  and  generally  advanced  in  years ; but  there 
occ  s?me'v|d°ws  with  young  children.  A man  is  seldom  to  be  seen  begging,  excepting 
th  aS'?na  - 111  iQdrm  or  lame  old  person,  a few  distressed  sailor?_or  unemployed  tradesmen; 

® latter  are  invariably  strangers.  For  two  or  three  years  great  numbers  of  able-bodied 
ti  ver^used  to  come  to  Kenmare  from  Bandon  and  Dunmanway,  and  it  was  observed  that 
of  th  0t  k m w^°  had  families  were  much  more  miserable  in  their  appearance  than  vagrants 
> ° f 6r  SeX}  wh°se  families  were  equally  numerous.  Many  cottier  tenants,  in  conse- 
j*J:n<re  • ^le^r  extreme  poverty,  are  compelled  periodically  to  resort  to  begging.  Their 
the-6  1S  to  • leave  t^s  c°untry  either  at  the  latter  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May, 
too  hf Ct  Peia°d  depending,  in  some  measure,  on  the  dearness  of  potatoes ; those  who  are 
neio-hb  t0^ravel  S°  D0  further  than  the  parishes  in  the  vicinity,  but  the  majority  quit  the 
even  • °U^10°d  altogether,  and  are  to  be  met  with  at  Listowel  and  Tralee  in  this  county,  and 
0 £ln  tae  ^joining  counties  of  Cork  and  Limerick : they  continue  absent  about  three 
4 s or 
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Munster, 
County  Kerry. 
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Parish  Kenmare. 
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or  four  months.  In  addition  to  those  persons  who  leave  Kenmare  in  search  of  charity  th 
are  several  labourers,  men  who  in  no  instance  hold  directly  from  the  proprietor  of  the  ^ 
and  who  are  often  possessed  of  nothing  beyond  a cabin  on  the  road  side,  for  which  thevd ' 
not  pay  any  rent,  who  are  in  the  habit  of  seeking  work  both  in  spring  and  harvest  in  th° 
counties  of  Tipperary  and  Waterford. 

In  summer  a few  women  and  children  come  begging  from  Bearhaven ; but  all  other  times 
speaking  generally,  none  are  to  be  seen  asking  alms  except  the  natives  of  the  place,  of  whom 
some  go  round  from  house  to  house,  and  are  relieved  by  the  inhabitants.  ’ 

The  witnesses  state,  that  in  Kenmare  and  Templenoe  necessity  alone  is  the  real  cause  of 
mendicancy  in  90  cases  out  of  100.  “ People  do  not  beg,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice 
“ until  they  are  actually  compelled ; they  put  it  off,  as  an  evil  day,  until  they  can  hold  no 
longer.” — “ But,”  observes  Mr.  Hickson,  “ it  sometimes  is  taken  up  as  a kind  of  trade.  It 
has  occurred  in  Mossirt,  that  a man,  having  the  grass  of  one  or  two  cows,  and  potatoes' also 
in  his  house,  or  else  credit  on  which  to  obtain  them,  has  gone  off  begging  as  early  as  Easter 
Sunday,  leaving  his  cows  in  the  care  of  a neighbour,  from  whom,  after  his  return,  he  has 
exacted  an  account  of  produce  in  milk  and  butter.” 

The  smallest  “alms”  given,  even  in  a time  of  scarcity,  is  three  or  four  large  potatoes  ■ 
and  in  ordinary  times  a beggar  can  collect  in  the  course  of  the  day  quite  as  much  as  will 
feed  himself  and  five  or  six  children.  Mendicants  obtain  but  little  from  strangers  or  visitors 
and  not  much  at  the  gates  of  places  of  public  worship.  Those  who  station  themselves  at 
the  chapel-gates  are  generally  “ boccoughs”  or  impostors,  who  use  a formal  kind  of  prayer, 
and  thereby  collect  a crowd  about  them. 

The  amount  given  by  an  individual  in  charity  is  dependant  on  the  number  in  the  family 
of  the  vagrant.  A beggar-woman  who  has  many  children  will  get  more  than  if  she  had  but 
one ; and  families  have  been  often  known  to  divide  themselves  into  several  parties,  and  to 
have  applied  with  success,  and  in  succession,  at  the  same  houses  for  relief. 

When  beggars  have  collected  more  potatoes  than  they  require  as  food,  they  in  general 
carry  the  surplus  to  some  village  or  small  town,  where  they  dispose  of  it  for  money,  which 
they  either  bring  home  or  lay  out  in  the  purchase  of  clothes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  states,  that  on  the  whole  there  is  but  little  imposture  amongst 
any  class  of  vagrants,  excepting  the  “ boccoughs,*  ” who  are  more  than  suspected  of  occa- 
sionally irritating  sores,  which  they  make  a trade  of  exposing,  in  order  to  render  them  more  dis- 
gusting, and  to  draw  more  attention  and  compassion  to  those  who  are  so  severely  afflicted. 
“ There  are  also,”  he  adds,  “ a few  individuals  who  penetrate  into  the  remote  glens  among 
the  mountains,  and  giving  themselves  out  as  coming  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  practise  as 
quack  doctors  and  fortune  tellers,  and  pretend  that  they  can  give  an  increase  to  the  milk 
and  butter  of  the  cows.  They  find  the  people  in  the  mountains,  who  are  simple  and 
ignorant,  much  more  easily  imposed  on  than  the  inhabitants  of  valleys.”  Suspicion  is  also 
attached  to  those  who  come  from  a distance,  and  who  endeavour  to  pass  themselves  off  as  cast- 
away sailors  or  reduced  tradesmen,  excusing  themselves  for  having  left  their  own  parishes, 
:by  saying  that  they  were  ashamed  to  beg  at  home.  Persons  of  the  latter  descriptions  have, 
however,  presented  themselves  rather  less  frequent  of  late. 

The  character  of  beggars  is  in  general  moral,  but  two  or  three  cases  are  mentioned  where 
the  houses  of  farmers  have  been  robbed  by  the  vagrants  to  whom  they  have  benevolently 
granted  a night’s  lodging.  Still  these  things  are  of  such  rare  occurrence,  that  they  have 
not  had  the  least  effect  in  deterring  persons  from  freely  admitting  strange  mendicants  into 
their  houses.  The  only  class  of  mendicants  to  whom  a character  for  drunkenness  or 
debauchery  attaches,  are  the  boccoughs,  and  pretended  sailors  and  tradesmen  above- 
mentioned.  ... 

In  making  a comparison  between  the  condition  of  an  able-bodied  labourer  and  that  oi 
a sturdy  beggar,  the  gentlemen  examined  stated,  that  the  average  earnings  of  a working 
man  would  enable  him  to  purchase  more  food  for  himself  and  family  than  any  vagran 
could  obtain  by  begging,  and  that,  in  addition  to  the  certainty  of  recoin  pence  tor  e 
exertions  of  the  former,  gave  him  a material  advantage  over  the  latter.  At  the  same  ime 
it  was  admitted  on  all  hands  that  a beggar  need  never  be  hungry.  . . 

No  attempt  is  ever  made  on  the  part  of  those  who  give  relief,  to  guard  themselves  again 
imposition.  The  farmers  are  for  the  most  part  acquainted  with  the  paupers  who  belong 
their  own  neighbourhood,  but  of  strangers  they  never  ask  any  questions,  further  than 
to  the  part  of  the  country  they  come  from.  . 

The  beggar,  standing  at  the  door,  opens  his  bag,  and  he  that  is  disposed  to  give  him  an 
thing  puts  a few  potatoes  in  it.  If  the  donor  be  in  good  circumstances  he  adds  a 
milk,  which  the  beggar  either  gives  to  his  children  and  consumes  on  the  spot,  or,  as 
happens,  pours  into  a can,  which  he  carries  lor  the  purpose.  When  potatoes  are  very  P*“  ^ 
the  mendicant  sometimes  asks  for  money  to  buy  tobacco.  At  night  lie  seeks  his  ioa|  ° n 
the  house  of  some  of  the  poorer  class  of  peasants,  rather  in  the  cabin  of  the  man  w g 
only  afford  to  give  an  “alms”  of  potatoes,  than  in  the  more  comfortable  habitation 
whose  means  allow  him  to  add  some  milk  to  his  donation.  . . , r the 

Farmers  and  shopkeepers,  and  residents,  and  occupiers  of  land  in  genera, 


* This  term  means  a sturdy  wandering  beggar,  and  has  long  ceased  to  bold  its  original 
lameness.  ' . ’ 


to 
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• burthen  of  the  relief  of  pauperism.  But  as  to  the  proportion  in  which  the  weight  Vagrancy. 

tl,e  tw0  classes  of  rich  ana  poor  respectively,  the  opinions  of  the  witnesses  by  no  

lal!®  coincide.  “ The  rich  do  not  give  near  as  much  as  the  middling  class,”  says  the  Munster , 

P^Mr-  Fitzmaurice;  “ it  is  only  on  extraordinary  occasions  that  the  rich  come  forward.”  County  Kerry. 
iffv* ti.vi-onn  however,  observes,  “The  farmers  are  more  numerous,  but  the  gentry  give  

31 r.  rticxson,  ’ » J ° Examinations  taken  by 

much."  G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

The  quantities  of  food  which  farmers  feel  themselves  called  upon  to  give  away  to  D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 
form  a great  drain  upon  their  subsistence.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice  remarks,  „ . , 
farmers  are  so  charitable  that  they  would  have  made  money  were  it  not  for  what  ^ans“  Kenmare. 
tlmv  have  bestowed  in  charity.  They  are  always  inconvenienced,  and  complain  of  the  Bar.  Glanerought. 

burthen  but  more  especially  in  scarce  seasons,  when  they  might  easily  have  turned  their  

potatoes  into  money.  Some  persons  are  even  obliged  to  stint  themselves  during  the  begging 
season,  which  lasts  for  four  months,  and  at  that  time  they  give  away  the  food  for  two  men 
everv  day,  and  sometimes  the  food  of  five  or  six.”  Mr.  Hickson  says,  “ If  a labourer  is 
sittinf  down  to  his  meal  he  will  share  it  with  the  beggar  ; as  far  as  he  safely  can,  he  never 
sliutsthe  door  at  meal-time.” 

Farmers,  as  a body,  are  averse  to  the  imposition  of  a money-tax  as  a substitute  for  their 
present  mode  0/  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  is  stated  that  they  would 
make  much  less  objection  to  giving  a barrel  of  potatoes  than  to  giving  its  value  in  money. 

Shopkeepers,  on  the  contrary,  would  much  prefer  the  payment  of  an  annual  and  fixed  sum, to  the 
remaining  open  to  the  annoyance  and  interruption  of  mendicants,  and  to  the  risk  to  which 
their  property  is  exposed  by  the  existence  of  such  a class. 

The  practice  of  giving  alms  is  founded  in  the  charitable  disposition  of  the  people,  and  in 
the  custom  which  has  been  handed  down  from  their  forefathers.  “They  give,”  as  Mr.  Hick- 
son expressed  it,  “ from  downright  Christian  charity  ; there  is  no  kind  of  fear  in  it ; even  in 
times  of  scarcity  it  is  the  custom  to  relieve,  and  they  would  be  ashamed  to  send  a beggar 
away  empty.”  The  desire  of  the  beggar’s  blessing  more  frequently  operates  as  an  induce- 
ment to  give  thau  the  fear  of  his  curse.  There  are,  however,  not  a few  persons  who  enter- 
tain much  dread  of  the  imprecation  which  a surly  mendicant  is  apt  to  leave  on  the  house 
where  he  has  met  with  a refusal.  The  effects  of  this  imprecation  are  called  “ overlooking,  or 
casting  an  evil  eye  on  any  one.”  If  a beggar  neglect  to  say  “ God  bless  you,”  to  the 
person  to  whom  he  has  applied  for  alms,  or  u God  bless  it,”  when  he  meets  a child,  the 
person  or  child  is  said  to  be  “ overlooked.” 

The  laws  against  vagrancy  have  never  been  enforced  in  Kenmare,  nor  is  there  any  work- 
house  or  mendicity  institution  to  which  paupers  could  be  sent. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  Connor,  manager  of  loan  fund. — Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  coadjutor. — Rev.  Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  parish 
priest  of  Killarney  and  part  of  Aghadoe.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  vicar  of  Killarney  and  Kilcum-  Parish  Killarney. 
min.— Rev.  Mr.  Herbert,  rector  of  Castle  Island.— Mr.  David  Murthy,  linen-draper.  Bar.  Magomhy. 


There  is  an  annual  addition  of  at  least  20  families  to  the  amount  of  mendicants  in 
Killarney. 

A large  proportion  of  these  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  by  the  extensive  clearing  of 
estates  which  has  taken  place  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Many  persons  also  date  their 
destitution  from  the  cessation  of  the  works  at  the  copper-mines,  which  used  to  afford  per- 
manent employment.  But  there  is  a still  larger  class  of  paupers  who  come  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Kenmare,  and  from  the  southern  part  of  the  county  of  Cork.  These  persons 
go  by  the  name  of  the  “ Marquis’s  tenants,”  (viz.  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  and 
represent  themselves  as  such ; in  truth,  however,  they  do  not  hold  under  the  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  but  under  some  of  his  immediate  tenants.  “There  are  also,”  observes  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Herbert(who  has  until  latelyresided  upon  a living  which  he  held  in  \V  orcestershire), 
“ many  persons  who  bring  petitions  who  are  better  clad,  and  are  somewhat  superior  to  the 
common  beggar;  they  are  of  the  same  class  as  those  who  are  usually  impostors  in  England, 
that  is,  something  between  the  labourer  and  the  mechanic.  They  are  not  residents  in  this 
district,  and  from  their  dialect,  they  seem  to  be  chiefly  English.  There  are  fewer  trampers 
country  than  in  England,  but  far  more  beggars.” 

, .|“e  majority  of  mendicants  are  of  the  female  sex ; in  the  town,  widows  with  young 
children,  a few  mothers  of  illegitimate  children,  and  some  women  no  longer  able  to  earn 
heir  bread.  Men  are  rarely  to  be  seen,  either  among  the  resident  beggars  of  the  town,  or 
the  ordinary  vagrants  of  the  country,  but  there  are  from  six  to  10  cripples  who  are  entirely 
dependant  on  charity.  The  number  of  vagrants  is  materially  increased  by  the  high  rents 
tmder  which  cottier  tenants  in  most  cases  labour.  It  is  stated  that  the  vagrants  from  the 
south  of  the  country  beg  from  sheer  necessity,  and  that  they  invariably  return  to  them 
cabms  when  their  potatoes  are  ripe  and  fit  for  use.  In  the  meantime  the  father  of  the 
:am'y  either  stays  at  home,  if  he  be  fortunate  enough  to  have  constant  occupation,  or  goes 
“ the  county  Cork,  or  still  farther  to  the  eastward,  in  search  of  employment.  In  some 
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Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  b 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
I).  G.  Lub£,  Esq. 

Parish  KiUarney. 
Bar.  Magonihy. 
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instances  the  wife  follows  the  husband,  and  hovers  about  the  . , 

engaged*.”  CUCt  where  he  L» 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Herbert  says,  “ that  as  many  as  100  able-bodied  persons  call' 
selves  tradesmen,  pass  through  KiUarney,  begging,  in  the  course  of  the  year  Ti? 
formerly  been  vveavers  in  Cork  or  Bandon,  but  he  is  satisfied  that  they  have  nm/tf  lad 
mendicancy  as  a trade.  They  almost  always  beg  singly,  and  if  they  have  \ • U Up 
children,  they  go  in  different  directions ; many  of  them  seem  in  the  most  pressing and 
Besides  all  these,  there  are  not  a few  persons  who  apply  secretly  for  charity  and  ■ aiStresSi 
be  considered  as  street-beggars ; they  are  the  wives  of  decent  unemployed’  trade*™  t0 
labourers,  of  men  labouring  under  sickness,  or  sometimes  the  families  of  drunkmd?  a?d 
. dissipate  their  earnings  in  debauchery.  ras>  w*>o 

The  district  which  produces  the  largest  number  of  vagrants  is  an  extremely  poo 
country,  and  for  the  most  part  consisting  of  mountain.  Vagrants,  however  sometime™?  °f 
a feeling  of  shame,  which  ultimately  disappears,  represent  themselves  as  coming  fro,,,  ! 0"1 
of  the  country  to  which,  in  reality,  they  do  not  belong.  b “ a part 

It  is  stated  that  if  an  able-bodied  woman  with  children  does  not  confine  her  wanrl 
ings  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  town,  where  potatoes  bear  a high  price  but  a0e, 
distance  of  four  or  five  miles  in  the  country,  she  will  collect  easily  four  or  five^on?  r 
potatoes  m the  day  ; when  her  bag  is  nearly  full  she  leaves  it  in  the  house  of  a person?!? 
can  confide  in,  and  calls  for  it  on  her  return.  Many  beggars  are  in  the  habit  of  coUe  t 
about  coaches  and  travellers,  and  being  extremely  persevering  in  their  demands  and?™ 
close  m their  attendance  there,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  many  of  them  make  iW 
A cripple,  who  has  lost  both  Ins  legs,  and  who  travels  about  upon  a donkey  had  ulac^' 
18 1.  in  a banking-house  in  Cork.  This  sum  he  lost  at  the  time  of  the  general  failure  of 
those  establishments  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  There  was  another  beggar  some  years  am 
mTraiee,  who  earned  money  by  setting  and  strapping  razors,  whilst  he  subsisted  on  the 
lood  which  he  obtained  m charity.  This  man,  though  of  the  most  depraved  character  saved 
nearly  400 1 which  was  divided  amongst  his  relations  after  his  death.  However,  cases  of 
this  kind  are  not  common,  and,  as  one  of  the  witnesses  expressed  himself,  “ beo-o-i’no-  is  but 
a bad  trade.”  A stout  man,  and  a man  of  ingenuity  may  succeed;  and  he  that  las  the 
appearance  of  penury,  and  is  not  importunate,  will  get  most.  Yet  we  are  sometimes  blamed 
tor  giving  charity  to  persons  that  drink  tea  ; and  I know  that  professed  beggars  <ret  credit 
from  labourers  for  living  much  better  than  they  do  themselves. 

Of  all  beggars,  the  most  sturdy  are  those  who  appear  only  in  summer,  they  take  no 
reiusal,  and  obtain  much  more  than  the  residents. 

When  a person  with  a family  applies  for  relief,  he  gets  more  than  a single  person.  There 
is  a certain  minimum  of  “alms,”  which  is  increased  by  the  inhabitants  according  to 
circumstmices.  Different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently  apply  with  success  to  the 
same  individual  tor  relief;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  parents  send  their  children  to  be? 
alone,  and  instruct  them  to  pass  themselves  off  as  orphans. 

When  a vagrant  has  collected  more  food  than  his  own  wants,  or  those  of  his  family 
require,  he  seeks  a purchaser  to  whom  he  may  dispose  of  the  surplus  for  money.  It  is 
observed,  that  the  common  strolling  beggar  is  inclined  to  husband  carefully  the  profits  of 
ms  collections,  and  that  he  does  not  often  waste  them  in  tippling ; but  that  the  town  men- 
dicants soon  lay  out  whatever  they  obtain  in  the  purchase  of  tea,  turf,  and  clothes,  &c. 

Vagrants  by  no  means  trust  to  their  probable  destitution  alone,  as  sufficient  to  excite 
sympathy  for  their  condition.  They  divide  their  families  into  various  parties;  they  exag- 
gerate their  sufferings,  and  resort  to  many  contrivances  to  work  on  the  feelings  of  those  to 
whom  they  apply.  There  exists,  however,  a general  incredulity  as  to  their  statements,  and 
those  who  endeavour  to  draw  attention  by  simulating  epileptic  fits  or  the  falling  sickness, 
only  expose  themselves  to  laughter,  and  are  often  driven  out  of  the  town.  Mr.  Murphy 
remarks,  that  “ the  character  oi  constant  beggars  is  decidedly  inferior  to  that  of  labourers." 

A distinction  is  drawn  by  the  witnesses  between  the  habits  and  behaviour  of  those  men- 
dicants who  beg  only  occasionally,  and  have  at  other  times  a fixed  residence,  and  of  those 
who  may  be  called  professed  strolling  beggars.  The  former  have  not  often  been  detected  in 
onences ; but  amongst  the  latter  are  to  be  found  the  cripples  who  go  about  from  fair  to  fail 
and  are  almost  the  only  drunkards  in  the  entire  class.  The  wandering  able-bodied  men  who 
call  themselves  tradesmen  are  generally  looked  upon  as  mere  impostors.  It  does  not  often 
occur  at  present  that  any  of  them  lay  by  more  than  is  sufficient  to  clothe  them;  but  Mr. 

urpny  mentions  one  or  two  instances  where  they  have  given  fortunes  of  2/.  or  Si.  to 
their  daughter  on  getting  married.  Most  of  the  beggars  residing  in  the  town  have  families, 
u it  is  said  that  those  who  think  that  they  have  not  the  requisite  number  of  children  for 
proucing  an  ® . c*»  njake  no  scruple  of  borrowing  them  from  those  that  have  them. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  persons  examined,  that  an  average  labourer  is  better  off  than  an 
average  beggar;  though  the  food  of  the  latter  may  be  better  than  that  of  the  former,  his 
jodgmg  and  his  clothing  are  miserably  wretched,  and  worse  than  of  any  labourer  however 
padiy  oil,  still  a labourer  sometimes  passes  a day  without  a meal,  but  a beggar  never ; ana 
in  the  summer  season,  when  the  mendicants  are  well  supplied  with  milk,  the  poor  workmen 


There  is  a parish  in  this  neighbourhood  called  Mnlakiffe,  the  property  of  Lord  Kenmare. 
piers  are  in  sreneral  large  farmers,  and  there  is  sometimes  a want  of  labourers  in  harvest. 

a better  condition  than  in  the  surrounding  parishes,  and  none  are  accustonie 


inhabitants  are 
out  to-beg. 
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are  perhaps  unable  to  taste  it.  As  for  the  beggars  who  surround  coaches,  and  who  are  at 
all  times  to  be  met  with  in  the  streets,  they  get  a great  deal  more  than  any  able-bodied 
labourer  could  earn.” 

The  strangers  who  visit  the  parish  in  great  numbers  are  of  course  unknown  to  both  far- 
mers and  shopkeepers ; no  one  is  acquainted  with  their  character,  and  no  further  attempt 
is  ever  made  to  ascertain  their  real  circumstances,  than  a passing  inquiry  as  to  who  they 
are,  and  whence  they  came.  Nevertheless,  it  rarely  occurs  that  any  of  them  are  refused 
relief,  but  at  the  same  time  they  never  obtain  it  to  the  same  extent  as  those  whose  distress 
and  poverty  are  notorious,  and  who  reside  in  the  town  or  in  other  parts  of  the  parish. 

In  the  country  a night’s  lodging  is  almost  always  given  freely  to  any  vagrant  who  applies 
for  it,  and  it  has  often  occurred  that  a sick  stranger  has  been  taken  into  the  house  of  a poor 
man,  and  has  been  entertained  by  him  until  he  has  died.  In  the  town,  the  resident  mendi- 
cants pay  a weekly  sum  for  their  lodgings.  The  relief  given  to  paupers  by  farmers  and 
country  people,  usually  consists  of  potatoes  and  milk.  Shopkeepers,  on  the  contrary,  and 
those  who  live  in  the  town,  with  few  exceptions,  give  money.  “ If  a beggar,”  says  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fitzmaurice,  “ comes  to  the  door  of  a poor  man  while  he  is  at° his  dinner,  he  will 
get  a share  of  the  food  prepared  for  the  family.” — “ There  are  some  shopkeepers,”  adds 
Mr.  Murphy,  “who  would  prefer  giving  food,  but  they  are  often  compelled  to  give  a half- 
penny, in  order  to  get  rid  of  an  annoyance.” 

The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  chiefly  on  the  occupiers  of  land  and  on  shopkeepers ; on  some 
of  the  former  to  such  a degree,  that  it  is  supposed  that  there  are  not  a few  “ comfortable 
farmers”  who  give  away  in  indiscriminate  charity  as  much  as  would  suffice  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  two  able-bodied  men.  Shopkeepers  are  more  in  the  habit  of  selecting  particular 
individuals  as  the  objects  of  their  charity,  and  Mr.  Murphy  states,  “ that  they  feel  alms  as 
a heavier  burthen  than  any  other  class  ; they  feel  the  wants  of  the  destitute  more  than  the 
great  landed  proprietors,  and  they  are  always  in  the  way  to  be  applied  to.  Even  the  poor 
labourer,  who  possesses  nothing  beyond  his  cabin  and  his  small  potato-garden,  does  not 
seek  to  avoid  bearing  his  portion  of  the  load and  according  to  the  Rev.  Messrs.  Fitz- 
maurice and  Dunne,  “ there  are  frequent  instances  where  persons  who  have  to  buy  potatoes 
for  themselves,  give  away  some  of  them  to  the  poor.  In  the  country,  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, they  do  not  complain  of  the  amount  which  they  are  called  upon  to  bestow, 
but  in  times  of  scarcity  they  not  only  complain  of  it,  but  feel  it  heavily.  The  absence  of 
complaints  at  other  times  arises  from  a sentiment,  that  alms  given  to  the  poor  do  not 
lessen  their  hoard,  and  that  in  giving  them  they  are  performingan  action  meritorious  before 
God,  and  which  will  bring  a blessing  on  themselves.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunne  says,  “'that 
shopkeepers  are  so  fully  aware  of  the  disadvantages  arising  to  them  from  the  present  pro- 
miscuous mode  of  contributing  to  the  assistance  of  paupers,  that  they  would  much  prefer 
to  give  annually  a fixed  sum  in  order  to  be  freed  from  them.” — “ I would  rather  give,”  says 
Mr.  Murphy,  “ even  more  than  what  I now  give,  if  I was  confident  that  the  poor  would  be 
relieved,  but  I should  dislike  to  be  compelled.” 

Humanity  and  the  satisfaction  and  consciousness  of  doing  a good  act,  are  the  chief  impulses 
to  the  giving  of  alms.  There  exists  also  among  the  peasantry  a feeling  of  honour  on  the 
subject,  an  idea  that  a person  would  be  disgraced  by  letting  a stranger  go  away  unrelieved 
from  his  door.  With  shopkeepers  importunity  is  often  successful  on  the  part  of  those  who 
solicit  charity,  and  who  get  it  in  order  that  they  may  be  induced  to  go  away.  “ They  come 
when  persons  are  in  our  shops,  and  the  greater  the  crowd  of  customers,  the  more  likely  they 

are  to  be  relieved.” — (Mr.  Murphy.) Many  persons  entertain  apprehensions  of  temporal 

punishment  being  called  down  upon  them  by  the  curse  of  a dissatisfied  beggar- ; but  it  is 
not  often  that  the  threat  of  a malediction  is  resorted  to  even  by  the  badly-disposed  vagrant. 
It  is  a practice  with  beggars,  always  on  receiving  alms,  to  pray  shortly  for  the  giver,  who 
is  much  pleased  with  this,  and  expects  good  from  it,  both  in  this  world  and  the  next. 

it  has  not  been  perceived  that  vagrants  have  exercised  any  immoral  influence  on  the 
labourers  with  whom  they  have  come  in  contact. 

Punishments  have  never  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy,  nor  is  there  any  institution  in  Kil- 
arney  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  or  the  suppression  of  mendicancy. 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
Ci.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Killarney. 
Bar.  Magonihy. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Lieut.  W.  E.  Brady,  chief  constable  of  police. — Mr.  Church,  shopkeeper. — Captain  Hewson,  — 

magistrate — Rev.  Mr.  Mahony,  parish  priest  of  Listowel  and  Galey,  in  Iraghticonnor  Barony,  Parish  Listoicelt. 
and  part  of  Kilshinane  and  Finago,  in  the  barony  of  Clanmaurice.  Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 

Captain  Brady  said  that  the  population  of  Kerry  was  very  different  in  respect  to 
obedience  to  the  laws,  when  compared  with  the  county  Limerick,  but  that  the  poverty  was 
nf?r}y  the  same.  There  is  a great  deal  of  begging  in  the  town  and  the  neighbourhood, 
chiefly  among  the  natives ; but  the  able-bodied  men  rarely  beg.  “ My  district,”  said  he, 

32  miles  in  extent,  and  includes  Waghticonnor,  Clanmaurice,  and  apart  ofWaghan- 
acruy ; I liave  travelled  much  through  the  whole  of  it,  and  have  rarely  seen  an  able-bodied 
male  beggar.”  ® 

They  are  chiefly,”  continued  he,  “healthy  strong  women  with  three  or  four  children,  and 
hcrepit  old  men.  The  old  women  generally  frequent  the  towns  and  villages ; the  able- 
°-5-  4 s 3 bodied 
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Minister, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  lastowelU 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 
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bodied  women  are  tlie  wives  of  labourers  who  are  employed  at  a very  low  rat  f 
some  in  this  part  of  the  country,  some  farther  east,  and  some  also  who  have  eonetnV^5’ 


land  to  look  for  work.  Many  strange  beggars  come  passing  through  on  their 

Tralee;  these  are  chiefly,  according  to  their  own  account," tradesman  u 


__  s gone  to  £ncr. 

Killarney  or  Tn 

cannot  get  employment  in  Dublin.  „ , . 

may  be  true;  they  are  not  much  encouraged,  their  number  is  not  great”WpMhan«|lT0U®11  ^ 
in  a year.”  ’ 1 ps  i see  50 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony  and  Captain  Hewson : — The  people  are  goino-  from  bad  to 
their  wretchedness  is  increasing  every  day  very  considerably.  The°landlords  ha  W<?rse,‘ 
clearing  farms,  and  the  ejected  tenants  crowd  into  the  villages.  In  this  towi  bee" 
. 25  feet  long  contained  five  families.  There  is  not  a great  deal  of  begoino-  anJo  a 1„°|U|Se 
bodied  natives  ; it  is  chiefly  from  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  land  is  good  ther  * a 
the  potatoes  therefore  more  plentiful.  In  summer  the  mendicants  will  come  40  or 
to  that  quarter  of  the  country  ; but  this  class  of  persons  merely  beg  in  scarce  seasons  thT 
return  again  to  their  houses  when  their  potato  gardens  are  advanced.  This  evil  has  kn 
from  the  division  oflands  ; but  the  remedy  has  been  terrible.  ansen 

There  are  two  distinct  classes  of  beggars;  first,  professional  beggars,  and  secondly  worn™ 
with  children,  whose  husbands  go  eastward  after  having  shut  up  their  cabins,  aud  sent  iZH 
families  to  beg  while  they  are  away;  these  generally  have  large  families.  Many  of  th 
professional  beggars  are  able-bodied  men;  they  confine  themselves  however  to  a district 
and  seldom  have  large  families.  They  are  generally  known  to  the  farmers,  and  are  not 
impostors.  Very  few  of  these  are  beggars  who  go  through  the  kingdom;  some  <ro  from 
fair  to  fair;  they  are  great  objects,  eat  up  with  evil  and  sores.  Many  of  these  are  imnostors 
and  pretend  to  be  subject  to  epilepsy,  in  order  to  excite  pity.  1 ’ 

As  to  how  the  labourers  who  go  to  England  in  search  of  work  get  there,  it  was  observed 
that  they  make  their  way  as  well  as  they  can ; they  take  a little  money  with  them  and 
get  some  charity  on  the  road ; but  it  was  generally  understood  that  they  brino-  back  enough 
to  pay  their  rents.  Sometimes  when  there  is  any  public  work  to  be  performed  labourers 
come  to  it  from  a distance;  they  shut  up  their  cabins  first,  and  then  their  families  go  about 
to  beg.  Many  of  this  class  go  to  the  counties  of  Tipperary  and  Limerick,  and  but  few  to 
Jingland;  a good  many  of  them  who  thus  shut  up  their  cabins,  might  live  at  home  if  they 
liked  it.  This  year  many  beggars  came  from  the  county  Limerick  to  that  place,  because 
potatoes  were  so  plentiful  there,  for  the  strangers  generally  go  to  the  remote  districts  to 
beg,  from  a feeling  of  shame  and  delicacy. 

A few  in  every  town  have  been  reared  in  mendicancy,  and  their  habits  are  generally  bad; 
but  the  proportion  of  vagrants  who  are  the  children  of  vagrants,  could  not  be  well  ascer- 
tained. 

As  to  the  supposed  quantity  of  provisions  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  be  likely 
to  collect  one  day  with  another,  it  was  observed  that  they  generally  get  from  half  a stone  of 
potatoes  to  two  stone  a day.  A beggar,  in  fact,  would  be  able  to  collect  as  much  as  he 
could  carry  ; they  go  out  in  different  directions,  and  sometimes  exchange  their  children ; 
they  nave  thus  been  known  to  collect  three  or  four  stone  in  a day.  There  are  many  town 
beggars  who  congregate  round  the  coaches  and  cars ; they  are  chiefly  aged  and  decrepit 
poor  men  and  women ; they  do  not  get  much  from  the  passengers ; sometimes  they  are 
assisted  by  their  relatives.  ° 

With  reg-ard  to  the  fact,  whether  in  case  of  a large  family  applying,  the  quantity  would 
by  increased  much  by  the  number  of  applicants ; it  was  remarked,  that  farmers  give  a fixed 
quantity,  whatever  may  be  the  number  of  applicants,  and  that  they  do  not  increase  it  unless 
there  is  something  striking. 

Captain  Brady  stated,  the  party  who  had  most  children,  and  was  most  sturdy,  and  who 
could  cover  most  ground,  was  in  general  most  likely  to  excite  commiseration,  and  to  get  the 
largest  bag  of  potatoes  in  the  course  of  the  day.  The  little  ones  do  not  delay  the  mother; 
they  trot  on  “ like  a shot.” 

It  was  stated  that  the  beggars  bring  the  surplus  potatoes,  which  they  get  for  charity,  into 
tne  small  towns  and  sell  them  there,  and  that  the  poor  persons  in  these  small  towns  were  in 
part  supplied  with  potatoes  by  this  means.  They  get  something  more  than  the  farmers. 

lne  potatoes  they  thus  sell  are  not  mixed  ; the  cup  potato  is  the  common  sort;  the  white 
po  a o is  much  used,  and  its  use  is  much  increasing:  some  of  the  beggars  buy  whiskey  with 
what  they  thus  procure,  and  others  of  them  purchase  clothes. 

ecep  ion  is  only  practised  by  the  beggars  to  procure  relief,  so  far  as  falsehood  is  con- 
cerned ; tricks  are  only  practised  by  one  fair  beggar,  who  is  half  an  idiot;  and  with  regard 
to  their  unwillingness  to  be  decently  dressed,  for  fear  of  not  creating  pity,  they  have  neither 
e means  nor  the  inclination  to  improve  their  condition  and  appearance ; if  they  had  any 
money  they  would  drink  it ; beggars  are  rarely  seen  drunk  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
there  ,s  less  drinking  among  them  than  among  higher  classes.  ^ 

i •1?§iai?cy  ias  a kad  effect  on  the  character,  particularly  so  far  as  the  children.  The 
child  is  instructed  by  the  parent  to  pilfer,  and  thus  is  brought  up  in  habits  of  crime; 
there  is  a good  deal  of  pilfering  among  the  beggars  in  a small  way ; but  Captain  Brady  had 
man7  depredations  committed  by  them. 

- ij  Mah°ny ^thought  that  the  character  of  beggars  in  general  is  not  bad,  and  that  they 

seldom  steal.  The  vagrants  get  lodgings  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  they  require  no  paj- 
ment  from  them ; and  there  was  no  case  known  of  a robbery  by  a beggar  of  any  hou 
where  lie  had  been  lodged  for  the  night;  lately,  however,  there  was  a case  of  a beggar- 
woman  being  robbed  of  caps  and  children’s  clothes,  to  the  value  of  8s.  or  10s.,  accordin 
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to  her  own  account,  in  a house  where  she  had  got  lodgings ; she  did  not  in  the  end  brino- 
the  charge  home  to  the  lodging-house  keeper,  though  the  story  may  probably  have  been  true. 

Upon  the  point  of  the  extent  to  which  mendicants  have  been  known  to  lay  up  their  savings, 
it  was  observed,  that  at  the  time  of  the  changes  in  the  currency  many  beggars  produced 
their  hoards,  and  some  had  20  s.,  some  33s.,  some  more,  some  less. 

Poor  housekeepers  are  often  in  greater  want  than  the  beggars ; the  beggar  never  wants 
a meal ; the  labourer  is  often  in  a state  of  great  privation. 

The  farmers  here  never  consider  whether  the  applicants  are  objects  of  charity  or  not,  they 
give  indiscriminately  to  all  who  apply;  they  know  nothing  in  general  of  the  characters  of 
the  persons  whom  they  relieve,  except  of  those  in  their  immediate  neighbourhood.  Many 
strange  beggars  have  located  themselves  in  that  part  of  the  country  lately,  from  the 
south  and  south-west.  There  is  no  check  against  imposition,  except  that  the  applicant 
crenerally  brings  his  bag  to  the  farmer’s  door,  and  shows  what  he  has  got  in  it. 

5 It  was  stated  that  the  strolling  beggars  will  sometimes  enter  a house  without  askino- 
leave,  and  going  to  the  dresser,  will  take  the  pot  and  proceed  to  dress  their  potatoes  without 
saying  a word,  and  regularly  establish  themselves  as  if  they  were  in  their  own  houses.  As 
to  the  form  in  which  relief  is  given,  the  farmers  give  a few  potatoes  and  some  milk  in 
summer,  and  the  shopkeepers  give  food  and  halfpence. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  food  usually  given  out  of  a house  in  a day,  it  was  stated  that 
a farmer  and  miller  in  that  town  frequently  gave  food  to  20  or  even  30  persons  in  one  day ; 
they  give  indiscriminately,  and  scarcely  ever  refuse ; they  would  relieve  an  able-bodied  man 
also,  but  if  such  a person  applied,  he  would  always  beg  with  his  family ; but  in  general,  on 
those  occasions,  the  husband  keeps  at  a distance  from  the  rest.  The  extent  to  which  relief  is 
given  depends  in  a great  measure  on  the  generosity  of  the  person  who  distributes  it.  It  was 
observed  that  one  beggar  will  stand  watching  to  see  what  another  will  get,  and  that  they 
are  very  crafty  in  their  mode  of  proceeding  in  this  respect. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  a farmer  would  relieve  15  or  20  beggars  in  the 
course  of  a day;  would  give  away  the  food  of  three  able-bodied  men  at  least.  It  is  on  the 
farmers  that  the  burthen  chiefly  falls,  but  they  do  not  complain  of  it ; it  is  on  account  of 
the  habit  which  has  been  handed  down  from  their  forefathers,  and  if  it  were  not  for  them, 
the  real  beggars  would  die  of  starvation,  for  the  labourers  have  it  not  to  give ; they  are 
miserably  poor ; they  give  a night’s  lodging  to  the  mendicants  in  consideration  of  the  offal 
which  they  leave  from  their  potatoes,  with  which  they  feed  their  pigs.  It  was  further 
remarked,  that  the  relief  of  the  wandering  poor  falls  almost  exclusively  on  the  lower  class 
of  farmers,  much  more  heavily  on  them  than  on  the  higher,  as  they  all  give  about  the  same 
quantity,  and  therefore  the  burthen  presses  heaviest  on  those  who  have  the  least  to  give. 

The  gentry  in  that  neighbourhood  do  not  contribute  much ; they  subscribe  to  the  public 
charities  however,  and  occasionally  establish  soup  kitchens,  8cc.,  for  distributing  provisions. 

The  farmers  would  prefer  the  present  system  to  a poor  rate  ; in  general,  they  do  not  com- 
plain much  of  it ; they  think,  however,  that  the  absentee  landlords  are  the  cause  of  all  their 
misery. 

The  farmers  generally  give,  as  some  thought,  from  a fear  of  the  beggar  leaving  his  curse 
behind  him ; and  it  was  observed,  that  the  beggars  are  very  clever  at  extorting  alms ; they 
first  try  by  a strong  appeal,  and  when  that  is  unsuccessful,  they  then  have  recourse  to  execra- 
tions. They  apply  in  English  to  the  better  orders  for  alms  ; but  it  is  Irish  they  use  to  the 
lower  orders,  and  they  always  curse  in  Irish.  It  was  stated  that  beggars  are  sometimes  very 
impudent,  and  are  sometimes  not  satisfied  even  with  receiving  food  at  a gentleman’s  house. 
They  usually  have  a certain  form  of  prayer,  and  of  curse  also,  when  they  leave  a house, 
according  to  their  reception. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mahony  observed,  that  he  would  himself  be  afraid  of  the  beggar’s  curse, 
if  he  refused  a person  in  distress,  for  every  poor  man  represents  the  Almighty ; there  is  not, 
however,  much  fear  of  a refusal  in  general,  not  even  in  a year  of  scarcity.  In  1822  pro- 
visions were  so  scarce  that  they  were  often  stopped,  and  plundered  by  the  people. 

As  to  the  different  punishments  which  were  ever  inflicted  for  vagrancy,  it  was  stated  that 
there  were  none  in  that  quarter  generally  speaking,  and  the  only  case  known  was,  where  a 
troublesome  prostitute  had  been  committed  during  the  last  year.  It  was  stated  that  the 
vagrants  in  general  prefer  begging  to  following  an  industrious  line  of  life,  for  they  will  not 
work ; they  all  dislike  it  at  first,  however,  but  when  once  forced  to  have  recourse  to  it, 
they  afterwards  lose  all  reluctance. 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry  or  mendicity  institutions  whatsoever  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

H.  J.  Brownrigg,  esq.,  sub-inspector  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery,  parish  priest  of  Tralee 
Union.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan',  parish  priest  of  Ardfert,  Kilmoily  in  Clanmaurice,  and  Bal- 
hnahaglish,  in  Trughenackmy. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Ennery  stated  that  there  was  a great  number  of  beggars  in  the  town  of 
ralee  and  the  neighbourhood ; many  of  those  who  came  there  in  summer  were  strangers 
from  the  barren  parts  of  the  county  of  Kerry.  The  men  go  in  search  of  work,  while  the  women 
and  children  go  begging.  Those  also  who  come  there  for  the  public  works  leave  it 
paupers.  Strangers  also  go  there  for  work,  and  when  it  has  ceased,  some  remain  in  a state 
01  destitution,  and  others  are  forced  to  go  begging  about.  There  are  also  many  town  beggars, 
°-5.  s 00  4 °s  4 chiefly 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 
County  Kerry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.C.  Lev. is.  Esq. 

1).  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Parish  Listowell. 
Bar.  Iraghticonnor. 


Parishes  Tralee  aud 
Arelfert. 

Bars.  Clanmaurice 
and  'Trughenackmy. 
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688  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquirin 

chiefly  -widows  and  orphans,  many  of  whom  were  left  by  the  cholera  ; nearly  all  f 
however,  are  Kerry  people.  The  number  of  professional  beggars  is  decreasing^  M °p  °em' 
rigg,  the  inspector  of  police,  observed,  that  labourers  in  summer  emigrate  for  w t°Wn' 
leave  their  families  at  home  to  beg  through  the  country ; few  of  the  families  of  tlies  ^ ^ 
. . leave  the  county,  and  in  very  few  cases  are  they  enabled  to  subsist  without 

to.*®5W  they  are  often  obliged,  from  thi/  system,  to  leave  the  crops TtK® 
D.  G . Lub6,  Esq.  without  being  able  to  reap  them,  until  they  are  considerably  injured.  He  also  staf  ri 

it  was  sometimes  very  difficult  to  get  workmen  in  harvest-time  to  cut  down  the  rv  60  that 

Parishes  Tralee  and  that  he  himself  had  to  wait  four  or  five  days  last  season  before  he  could  nrneuro  °^S’-  ant^ 

Ardfert.  man  to  cut  a few  acres  of  clover.  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Sullivan  observed  on  this  sub'  & .S!nj^e 

Bars.  Clumnauricc  there  were  many  beggars  in  the  parish  of  Ardfert,  both  native  and  strange.  Some  0f  th  l n 
and  Trughcitacbny.  come  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Kerry,  and  others  from  the  neighbourin'--  cou^'  f 
Limerick,  Tipperary  and  Cork ; the  strangers  are  most  numerous,  however  a°nd  irenen 
come  in  spring,  and  their  numbers  are  ill  proportion  to  the  dearness  of  the  potatoes  • for  wh  7 
the  potatoes  are  plenty,  there  are  seldom  many  strange  beggars;  they  get  lodVino*  f 
a night  in  the  different  cabins  in  return  for  “ a wad  of  straw,”  and  there  are  seldom  anvah \Z 
bodied  male  beggars  seen  among  them.  The  people  in  that  part  of  the  country  would  Z 
look  at  a man  who  would  not  work  ; and  as  to  the  class  called  « sturdy  beo-gars  ” there  J 
no  such  thing  known  there.  Mr.  M'Ennery  observed,  that  begging  wasconsidered  ml!? 
disgraceful,  and  he  has  heard  those  who  have  had  recourse  to  it  often  say  when  thev 
to  a strange  place  that  they  were  ashamed  to  beg  at  home,  where  they  had  seen  bet^ 
days,  and  where  they  have  had  respectable  relations.  He  also  stated,  that  he  onlv  knew 
two  persons  in  that  parish  who  were  able  to  work,  and  unwilling  to  do  so;  one  of  them 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  carrying  a crippled  mother  about  on  his  back  at  Killarnev  and 
had  thus  contracted  vagrant  habits ; lie  is  over  40  years  of  age  and  unmarried  • his  cha- 
racter, however,  is  good,  and  he  lives  worse  than  any  labourer,  and  never  has’  shoes  or 
stockings  to  his  feet. 

As  to  the  supposed  quantity  of  meal,  potatoes  or  other  provisions  which  an  able-bodied 
beggar  would  be  likely  to  obtain,  one  day  with  another,  it  was  observed  that  it  entirely 
depended  on  the  number  and  circumstances  of  the  family;  the  givers  in  generally  prooor- 
tiqn  their  charity  to  the  wants  of  the  applicants.  It  was  thought,  however,  that  a family 
m’ght  be  wei!  a-bie  to  collect  five  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  course  of  a day,  if  they  were 
plentiful;  and  it  was  agreed  that  the  farmers  in  general  increase  the  quantity  they  give  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  the  family  which  apply.  1 J 1 * 

The  custom  prevails  there,  as  well  as  in  other  places,  of  the  beggars  selling  what  potatoes 
they  do  not  want,  and  buying  clothes  with  the  money  they  get,  or  paying  for  their  lodgings. 
A singJe  old  man  will  sometimes  sell  the  surplus  thus,  and  get  2d.  or  3 d.  for  it,  and  he 
will  then  be  able  to  buy  clothes,  or  shoes,  or  tobacco  with  what  he  procures.  There  i. 


i . , ,,  -•  . . — j *“  "-‘y  sx-a-v-c  actiauiia,  auu  go  ditterent  ways  t 

beg  but  this  custom  is  even  very  rare.  The  habits  of  the  beggars  are  considered  as  good 
as  those  of  the  poor  class  of  labourers ; they  are  in  general  mikl  in  their  demeanour,  and 
nonest,  inoffensive  poor  creatures,  and  most  harmless  and  humble  in  their  manner. 

, nas  tie  general  opinion  that  there  were  not  more  illegitimate  children  among  the 
eggais  an  among  the  lower  classes.  The  mortality  was  decidedly  less  among  them  than 
mongs  tne  labourers,  for  the  poor  people  who  are  exposed  to  the  weather  when  working, 
are  very  apt  to  catch  cold,  and  thus  get  consumptions ; in  this  respect,  the  condition  of  the 
Axrvant  13  mUCh  suPenor  t0  that  of  the  labourer. 

it  legard  to  the  extent  of  the  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  the  persons  relieved,  it 
was  o served,  that  the  beggars  of  the  parish  and  of  the  neighbourhood  were  generally 
Known,  but  that  the  strangers  were  not.  The  farmers,  however,  make  no  distinction 
+inoWr.en  n*  lves  a , strangers,  though  they  may  be  sometimes  induced  to  give  according  to 
tne  characters  of  those  whom  they  know,  and  the  numbers  of  the  family.  If  the  parties 
eq!!al  they  would  be  decidedly  more  inclined  to  give  to  those  whom  they 

Wifh  60  t|lan  to  those  whom  they  knew  nothing  at  all  about. 

_ • . regard  . the  manner  in  which  relief  is  usually  bestowed,  it  was  observed  that 
t rvA„ce  u 1S  Senerally  given,  which  is  charged  for  in  the  towns,  but  never  iu  the  coun- 
•|A  , * fve  llappened,  however,  where  a vagrant  who  has  been  thus  accommodated,  had 
. j •.  of  °USe  ’ ,ut  n?t  .so  many  of  them  as  to  cause  a disinclination  in  the  parties  to 
«nmptimn,f^er^nUnC-fir  Sliyul^r  ch'cumstances.  Relief  is  generally  given  in  potatoes,  and 
j.  ' , either  thick  milk  or  buttermilk,  according  as  they  may  have  it. 

Jr  observed  that  ihe  beggars  were  not  the  least  burthen  to  the  farmers,  but  that  they 
111  tors  and  cities  t0  tlle  higher  orders;  but  there  is  no  great  incon- 
from  the“  «n  the  country  places.  As  to  the  fact  whether  the  labouring  peop  e 
SS  , aa  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  ground  give  charity,  it  was  observed  that  a labourer  s 
ZZ  Z,  1 an  arre  °,f  gr0und  would  give  as  soon  as  any  other;  the  beggar,  however, 
iTecessity  7 6Ver  refl'Sed  at  a farmer>s  house,  hut  he  often  was  at  the  labourer’s  from 

+wS  tr  'J6  motive  which  generally  influences  persons  in  bestowing  charity,  it  was  observed 
A*  W5S  “°stly.  g'yen  from  a religious  feeling,  combined  with  which,  was  a wish  to 
ftave  the  parties  blessing,  and  a dread  of  receiving  their  curse.  In  general,  however,  people 
J,”0®  a conviction  that  those  applying  are  in  want,  and  tliiy  would  not  pay  much 
a„a  t?n  -5°  5®  CTe  malediction  of  an  undeserving  object.  They  give,  in  fact,  from 
pure  chanty,  from  the  ordinary  feeling  of  pity  for  a fellow-creature  in  distress.  There  were 
no  almshouses  in  the  parish,  nor  any  punishments  for  vagrancy. 
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689  Appendix  (A.) 


Person  who  attended  the  Examination . 


Vagrancy. 


Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald,  parish  priest  of  the  Union  of  Askeaton  and  Ballytun.  Munster, 

Probably  from  100  to  160  families,  who  live  principally  by  begging,  slept  last  night  at  ^ounty  Limeric  * 
Askeaton ; from  80  to  90  of  these  families  belong  to  the  town,  and  from  50  to  60  are  Examinations  taken  by 
strangers ; many  of  these  consist  of  old  couples,  without  children.  It  is  supposed  that  G- c-  Esli- 
vagrancy  increases  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.  D-  G‘  Lcb6,  Es<1' 

The  families  frequently  divide  themselves,  in  order  that  they  may  succeed  better;  and  Askeaton  Union  of. 
the  farmers  sometimes  complain  of  being  visited  by  two  members  of  the  same  family  in  one  Bar  r0Jer  Conello 
dav.  It  has  not  been  known  that  persons  who  during  the  week  have  been  earning  a means 
of  subsistence  through  their  labour,  are  found  begging  on  Sunday ; and  not  more  than  20 
or  30  instances  have  occurred  at  Askeaton,  where  tne  wife  or  children  of  labourers  begged, 
but  never  where  they  had  land.  It  frequently  happens  that  persons  describing  themselves 
as  mechanics  seeking  employment,  are  found  begging : formerly  in  Askeaton  parish,  the 
beggars  went  to  a distance,  where  they  were  not  known,  for  the  purpose  of  begging ; but  at 
present  they  feci  less  shame,  and  have  discontinued  this  practice. 

The  strange  beggars  in  Askeaton  come  from  Kerry,  and  the  mountainous  districts  of  the 
county  of  Limerick,  where  they  shut  up  their  cabins,  and  remain  here  during  the  summer. 

Begging  is  not  a gainful  trade,  and  is  never  resorted  to  but  from  necessity ; they  submit 
to  great  privations  before  they  have  recourse  to  it.  Some  beggars  become  loud  and 
clamorous,  placing  themselves  in  fairs  and  at  the  entrances  of  chapels,  by  which  means  they 
make  money,  but  these  instances  are  of  rare  occurrence,  and  scarcely  any  able-bodied  males 
are  known  to  beg. 

A beggar  will  obtain  about  two  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day,  but  they  get  very  little  from 
coach  passengers,  &c.  in  Askeaton. 


In  case  a family  of  beggars  apply  for  relief,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  three  or  four 
children,  there  is  a certain  quantity  (a  handful)  of  potatoes  given  to  each  applicant,  with 
very  little  distinction. 

When  beggars  without  families  have  a surplus  of  potatoes  they  sell  them,  and  perhaps 
buy  clothes,  snuff  or  tobacco,  but  rarely  whiskey,  and  occasionally  they  are  able  to  save 
enough  to  bury  them. 

The  beggars  do  not  resort  to  rags,  dirt,  or  the  appearance  of  being  cripples,  or  afflicted 
with  disease  to  excite  sympathy,  their  success  not  depending  on  such  practices,  and  there  is 
scarcely  any  imposture  known  among  the  resident  beggars. 

Beggars  are  more  immoral  than  labourers,  which  is  owing  to  the  manner  they  are  huddled 
together ; and  they  are  more  given  to  pilfering ; still  their  passion  for  pilfering  is  less  than 
might  be  expected  ; when  under  the  pressure  of  misery,  beggars  are  harsh  to  their  children. 
They  never  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work,  as  their  families  are  too  large. 

Illegitimate  children  are  not  more  numerous  among  vagrants  than  the  labouring  classes. 

A beggar  can  collect  more  than  an  able-bodied  labourer  could  earn  in  the  course  of 
a day. 

In  bestowing  relief,  there  is  very  little  discrimination  made  by  the  fanners  as  to  the 
character  of  those  whom  they  relieve. 

They  present  themselves  with  their  bag  at  the  farmer’s  doors,  and  show  what  they  have 
collected,  when  something  is  given  as  a matter  of  course ; frequently  a night’s  lodging,  but 
there  is  a prejudice  against  strange  beggars,  for  it  has  sometimes  happened  that  they  went 
away  in  the  night,  having  plundered  the  house. 

In  this  neighbourhood  they  generally  come  into  the  town,  and  give  some  small  consider- 
ation, as  a turf,  some  straw,  or  a few  potatoes  for  a bed.  There  is  a practice  observed  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  which  is,  that  an  entire  suit  of  the  clothes  of  every  deceased 
person  is  given  to  a beggar. 

The  relief  given  to  vagrants  chiefly  consists  of  potatoes  ; no  meal,  and  rarely  milk,  but 
they  would  all  prefer  money  if  they  could  get  it,  for  in  the  first  place,  it  is  more  easily 
carried  than  a bag  of  potatoes,  and  next,  it’  they  only  get  a halfpenny  it  would  be  more 
valuable  than  a handful  of  potatoes ; and  they  might  visit  30  houses  to  collect  a stone  of 
potatoes  of  the  value  of  3 d. 

It  rarely  occurs  that  a beggar  is  refused  relief.  Almost  every  gentleman  supports  one  or 
two  families  (mostly  old  servants),  but  this  is  the  only  relief  they  give. 

The  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  on  an  average,  give  away  in  alms  what  would  support  an 
additional  workman. 

Beggars  almost  entirely  depend  on  farmers  and  shopkeepers  for  support,  and  the  gentry 
who  live  in  towns ; indeed  in  general  they  do  not  approach  the  houses  of  the  gentry.  Ihe 
nch  do  not  contribute  in  proportion  to  the  farmers,  who  are  burthened  and  inconvenienced, 
while  the  gentlemen  are  not  so ; there  are,  however,  exceptions.  The  labouring  people  not 
possessing  more  than  half  an  acre  of  ground,  and  every  person  who  has  a house,  share  their 
pittance  with  the  beggar ; almsgiving  may  be  considered  as  a sort  of  house-tax. 

It  frequently  happens  that  beggars  receive  more  than  they  require,  in  which  case  they 
usually  dispose  of  the  surplus,  ana  it  is  not  considered  this  leads  to  a waste  of  provisions. 

Farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer  the  present  system  of  bestowing  relief,  to  giving 
a regular  sum  annually,  as  they  dislike  a money-tax,  and  there  is  a certain  degree  of  self- 
Ration  attached  to  the  present  mode  of  almsgiving. 

1 he  farmers  give  relief  to  the  beggars,  partly  because  it  is  the  custom,  and  partly  from  a re- 
igious  feeling ; relief  is  never  extorted  by  mere  importunity.  In  the  year  1827,  when  famine 
prevailed,  the  farmers  in  Shanagolden  very  much  dreaded  violence  from  the  beggars  ; they 
came  in  hordes,  and  raised  up  a howling  round  the  farmers’  houses;  the  farmers  accordingly 
0.5.  r . 4T  got 
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Vagrancy. 

Munster, 

County  Limerick. 


Parishes  Chapel 
Russell  and 
Kilcornan. 

Bar.  Kenry . 


got  up  a subscription;  but  here  they  are  too  poor,  and  being  more  numerous  are  less  1 
The  fear  of  incurring  the  beggar’s  curse  does  not  operate  here,  and  they  are  rarel  f V 
abusive.  J eiy  touna 

The  vagrants  do  not  spread  discontent  by  fabricating  stories,  or  by  tale-bearino- 
b,  ?ey?e  m7’s  of  deling;  on  the  Contrary,  the  charity  shown  to 

G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq.  ‘ to  so'ten  anc*  humanize.  There  are  a few  poor  scholars  m tins  county.  us 

D.  G.  Lnb6,  Esq.  In  this  district  there  is  not  any  punishment  for  vagrancy ; neither  is  there  anv  h 

industry,  mendicity  or  other  institution  in  the  neighbourhood.  ^ USe  0 

Ashealon,  Union  of. 

Bar.  Louer  Conello.  “ — 

Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Morris,  sub-agent  to  Lord  Charleville.— Rev.  Mr.  Waller,  rector  of  Chapel  Russell.- 
And  a farmer  resident  in  Kilcornan. 

Rev.  Mr.  Waller  : In  proportion  to  the  population  there  are  not  many  mendicants 
There  is  occasionally  an  influx  of  beggars  when  the  old  crop  is  exhausted,  who  come 
- from  the  county  Kerry,  and  whose  families  beg,  which  is  otherwise  unknown.  The  native 
beggars  are  confined  to  about  a dozen  blind  and  infirm  old  persons,  both  males  and  females 
There  are  no  strolling  beggars ; with  the  exception  of  the  Kerrymen,  they  are  all  stationary’ 
there  is  a general  objection  to  strange  beggars.  The  wives  of  labourers  have  not  been 
known  to  beg. 

Mr.  Morris:— There  are  only  two  resident  beggars  in  Kilcornan  parish,  but  a o-00d  manv 
strange  come  from  Kerry  m July,  in  whole  families.  They  divide  themselves,  in  order  to 
get  the  more;  the  father  usually  keeping  out  of  the  way.  The  two  resident  be^ars  are 
widows  with  daughters,  who  shift  for  themselves.  The  landlords  do  much  for  the°be^rs 
and  the  loan  fund  also  assists.  ao  ’ 

Rev.  Mr.  Waller Persons  calling  themselves  mechanics  rarely  apply;  whenever  this 
occurs,  they  are  probably  impostors. 

Mr.  Morris A good  many  mechanics  call ; some  are  impostors,  others  are  really  looking 
for  work.  Some  individuals  go  to  England  during  the  harvest ; in  their  absence  their  wives 
are  employed  binding,  &c. 

The  quantity  of  meal  and  potatoes  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  be  able  to  obtain, 
one  day  with  another,  depends  on  circumstances.  Those  well  able  to  travel  get  from  two 
to  four  stone ; they  generally  get  two  stone,  except  when  potatoes  are  very  scarce. 

W hen  a family  of  beggars  apply,  alms  are  given  in  proportion  to  the  number.  It  fre- 
quently happens  that  different  members  of  the  same  family  apply  with  success  to  the 
same  persons.  An  able-bodied  man  would  get  less  than  a person  infirm  through  a^e  or 
accident.  0 ° 

When  beggars  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption,  they  sell 
the  surplus  to  poor  housekeepers,  who  give  them  the  same  price  the  farmer  would  get,  and 
with  the  price  perhaps  buy  a pair  of  shoes  or  a petticoat.  They  generally  have  a garb  out- 
side  tattered  and  torn,  but  better  clothes  within,  as  they  are  unwilling  to  appear  decently 
clad,  from  fear  of  not  creating  pity. 

There  is  a woman  here  begging  with  a cancer  on  her  face,  who  is  a most  disgusting  object. 
Mr.  Waller  knows  a blind  beggar  who  takes  his  stand  on  the  high  road,  who  obtained 
a pair  of  blankets  from  the  loan  fund,  the  price  of  which  was  12  s.  or  14  s.,  and  for  which 
he  paid  by  instalments,  at  6 d.  a week. 

Mr.  Morris  has  heard  that  strolling  beggars  have  been  known  to  give  20/.  or  30/.  to 
then  daughters  ; this  occurred  here  seven  or  eight  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  an  old  woman 
1VT  w viUd  m 7hose  clotbes  tliere  was>  besides,  10  /.  found  tied  up. 
r.  Waller:  An  able-bodied  man  can  sometimes  obtain  more  by  begging  than  he  could 
y wor  , and  sometimes  less ; but  greater  cases  of  wretchedness  are  oftener  found  amongst 
poor  labourers  than  beggars.  Among  the  labourers  there  exists  a strong  feeling  of 
MPe  m anlthey  Wl11  submit  t0  Sreat  privation  before  they  beg. 
resident  be^cf  :~Tbe  farruers  know  nothing  of  the  strangers,  but  they  always  know  the 

' rht.geiS?  8™™%  give  relief  in  money,  and  milk  is  also  given  to 
fnr  „ 1 6rf  .f11!163'  Mr:  Morris  : — A night’s  lodging  is  given  by  the  lower  order  of  people* 
.•f  . the  beggars  often  share  the  potatoes  they  collect ; others  do  not  require  it.  The 
rehef  given  chiefly  consists  in  potatoes,  and  often  milk ; when  potatoes  are  cheap,  they  look 
round  ' Mr'  M°mS  glV6S  away  the  food  of  at  least  two  persons  a day,  all  the  year 

2™* tbe  Poor  “ this  parish  falls  heaviest  on  the  gentry. 

Mr.  Morris The  relief  of  the  poor  falls  heaviest  on  the  farmers.  The  poorer  and  working 
classes  do  not  give  m proportion  to  the  rich,  but  the  reverse,  with  a few  exceptions ; but  afl 
housekeepers  who  have  the  means  will  relieve  the  beggar. 

Mr.  Waller.— The  farmers  give  from  a religious  motive,  also  from  a fear  of  the  beggars 
wSe'Ti  Strange  Sturdy  be§°ar  wiU  curse,  but  those  known  in  the  neighbourhood 
not.  i Hey  are  importunate,  but  not  abusive.  Mr.  Morris  .—The  farmers  give  relief  from 
a superstitious  motive  of  being  rewarded  hereafter  ; fear  does  not  operate  on  the  donor,  even 
m scarcity.  Sometimes  they  are  abusive,  especially  if  there  are  women  in  the  house,  but 
Irish  611  ^ ComnMm  PeoPle  would  be  afraid  of  a curse.  The  beggars  usually  curse  m 

Mr.  Waller : — There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  in  this  district  for  vagrancy, 
nere  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  this  neighbourhood. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Rev.  Dr.  Coll,  parish  priest  of  Newcastle — Alfred  Furlong,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Earl  of  Devon. 
—Rev.  John  LocKe,  rector  of  Newcastle  and  Monygea— John  Pearce,  esq.,  surgeon  and 
physician  to  the  dispensary.— Mr.  Percy,  chief  constable  of  Newcastle  upwards  of  13  1 years. 


There  are  very  few  native  beggars  in  that  quarter,  though  there  are  many  others 
strangers.  The  beggars  belonging  to  the  town  are  absolutely  in  a state  of  want ; they  are  all 
beyond  their  labour.  The  poor  have  increased  in  the  town  since  the  disfranchisement  of  the  40.?. 
freeholders  ; it  had,  however,  little  effect  there.  Dr.  Pearce  observed,  that  vagrancy  always 
increased  from  the  month  of  May  until  the  beginning  of  winter,  but  particularly  durin°-  the 
summer.  There  is  a great  deal  of  begging  from  Kerry,  in  Newcastle  and  about  it,  and  it 
has  greatly  increased  of  late ; there  is  more  work  here,  and  consequently  they  can  aet 
more  from  the  labourers.  When  these  vagrants  remain  in  any  place,  they  become  the  servants 
of  the  labourers,  and  clean  their  cabins,  &c.  for  them. 

They  are  principally  women  and  children;  the  husbands  go  to  look  for  work.  Some  are 
infirm  in  health,  others  advanced  in  years,  and  some  are  widows  with  youn<>  children. 
There  are  different  degrees  of  begging- ; some  beggars  come  singly  to  a house  and  present 
petitions. 

The  “ letter  writers”  are  a distinct  class,  and  will  only  ask  once  in  about  three  months 
and  that  when  in  great  distress  only.  Others  will  apply  personally  in  the  street,  but  do 
not  associate  with  the  regular  beggars  ; they  also  go  round  to  the  farmers. 

There  is  no  begging  by  able-bodied  men,  but  women  of  that  class  do  in  certain  cases,  when 
their  husbands  are  labourers  and  out  of  work.  Those  who  are  occupied  at  work  durino-  the 
week  are  not  known  to  beg  on  Sundays,  nor  the  wives  and  children  of  employed  labourers 
and  cottier  tenants  either. 

Dr.  Coll  stated  that  there  was  one  man  from  Charleville,  whose  wife  and  children  are 
begging  every  day,  though  he  is  himself  employed. 

Many  cottier  tenauts  come  from  Kerry,  who  have  planted  their  potatoes  there,  and  then 
go  wandering  about.  Broken-down  tradesmen  and  mechanics  often  have  recourse  to  men- 
dicancy; and  the  cottier  tenants  who  are  past  their  work  go  into  parts  of  the  country  where 
they  are  not  known,  to  beg. 

As  to  the  point  about  the  fathers  transferring  or  sub-assigning  their  land  to  their  different 
children,  Mr.  Furlong  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  land 
among  the  sons ; for  whether  there  was  a lease  or  not,  they  deal  with  their  ground  in  the 
same  manner.  They  often  make  wills,  even  when  they  have  no  lease,  and  they  even  °ive 
leases  when  they  have  none  themselves. 

The  Rev.  John  Locke,  the  rector  of  Newcastle,  observed  that  Keriy  was  the  country 
from  whence  the  greatest  number  of  beggars  came,  particularly  from  the  estates  of  Lord 
Lansdowne.  As  to  the  fact  of  those  who  adopt  this  line  of  life  from  the  facilities  which  it 
affords,  Mr.  Furlong  said,  that  many  have  a great  liking  for  begging,  and  contract  a fond- 
ness for  that  “ life  of  liberty.” 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  be  apt  to  collect  about  a stone  of  potatoes,  one  day  with 
another;  and  in  the  towns  where  the  public  coaches  stop,  they  collect  a good  deal  from  the 
passengers  in  town. 

A.s  to  the  point  about  the  fanners  proportioning  the  quantity  they  give  to  the  numbers 
applying,  or  to  their  wants,  Mr.  Coll  could  not  exactly  state  to  what  extent  they  did  so, 
but  he  thought  they  were  in  the  habit  of  doing  it ; and  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  seeking 
relief,  the  wife  generally  separates  entirely  from  the  husband,  though  sometimes  they  may 
keep  together ; consequently,  two  portions  of  the  same  family  may  receive  from  the  same 
persons  on  the  same  day. 

Mr.  Furlong  stated  that  it  was  a common  custom  for  the  beggars  to  sell  the  surplus  of 
their  collections,  after  they  had  satisfied  their  own  wants ; though  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coll  said 
be  had  never  heard  of  such  a custom  before.  And  Mr.  Furloag  added,  that  when  they  get 
“vmoney  for  they  either  pay  for  their  lodgings  or  drink  it. 

Vv  ith  regard  to  the  different  reasons  or  excuses  for  begging,  which  are  generally  given,  it 
was  observed,  that  sometimes  what  is  called  “ a shabby-genteel  man,”  representing  himself 
0 be  a schoolmaster,  appears  there,  asking  for  relief;  and  others,  describing  themselves  to 
W wp VCrS  ^r0m  tiie  county  of  Dublin,  King’s  County,  Dungarvan  in  the  county  of 
aterford,  &c.  came  there  in  search  of  work,  but  otherwise  an  able-bodied  beggar  is  seldom 
seen.  * 

The  class  of  beggars  called  “ boccoughs”  assemble  at  fairs,  markets,  &c.  and  have  sores 
on  their  legs  and ' arms;  these  sights  are  generally  very  offensive.  As  to  whether  the 
inerent  expedients  are  resorted  to,  such  as  lying,  forged  recommendations  or  certificates,  &e. 

0 procure  money,  both  Mr.  Locke  and  Mr.  Furlong  said  that  they  had  not  known  a case 
of  imposture  of  the  kind  by  beggars  within  the  last  10  years,  though  their  stories  of  distress 
might  be  often  exaggerated. 

Mr.  Percy  observed,  upon  the  point  of  maimed  and  diseased  persons  exhibiting  them- 
selves at  fairs  and  public  places,  that  many  of  that  class  of  mendicants  are  terrible  objects ; 

ey  endeavour  to  display  their  infirmities  as  much  as  possible.  Many  of  these  beggars 
are  provided  for  by  their  relations.  It  is  not  probable,  however,  that  children  are  mutilated 
v beggars  for  this  purpose  ; the  country  people  would  find  it  out,  and  soon  expose  them. 
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Vagrancy.  As  to  the  supposed  dissolute  habits  of  beggars,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Coll  said  that  h 

saw  a town  beggar  drunk,  nor  in  possession  of  any  superfluity  to  make  him  so  • K ,e.  neiver 

Munster,  heard  that  the  beggars  who  frequent  the  fairs  are  in  the  habit  of  being  so.  ’ Ut  16  las 

County  Limerick.  Mr.  Percy  also  observed  that  they  are  in  general  a quiet  sort  of  people  • there  is  h 

E*amin»tions~taken  ty  town’  wit\°T  side  Pf".  s°pet,mes  joins  in  a°S 

G.  c. Lewis, Esq.  fairs>  and  gets  drunk;  this  man  regularly  goes  about  to  the  different  fairs.  There  1 M 

D.G.  Lube,  Esq.  however,  much  pilfering  among  them,  and  on  the  whole  there  are  but  few  thefts  c S-QOt’ 

. — — in  that  town.  Upon  the  general  character  of  the  different  vagrants  who  frennln?'!^ 

Parish  Newcastle,  neighbourhood,  Mr.  Furlong  observed  that  there  was  scarcely  an  obstinate  be  l • 
Bar.  Upper Coxcllo.  Newmarket  or  in  the  neighbourhood;  the  poor  housekeepers  belonging  to  the  ^°ar  1Q 

— round  collecting  food,  but  their  character  is  not  bad.  The  characters  of  the  Kerrv  b°Wn  °° 

however,  are  otherwise ; they  are  more  numerous,  and  there  is  less  sympathy  felt  fo/tP18’ 
The  Kerry  peasantry,  in  fact,  live  in  such  wretched  hovels,  that  they  have  no  attachment? 
home.  A good  many  thefts  are  no  doubt  committed  by  a class  of  very  low  persons  h t 
they  are  not  the  beggars;  several  are  butchers’  apprentices,  and  brogue  makers  The 
young  persons  are  of  the  lowest  grade,  and  are  regularly  hired  by  theleaders  of  factin^ 
the  consideration  given  to  them  being  generally  an  order  for  whiskey;  these  fellows  woS 
waylay  people,  and  do  anything,  in  fact.  Their  crimes  are  to  be  attributed  either  to  wmt 
or  to  a love  of  mischief.  There  is  not,  however,  much  pilfering  in  the  neighbourhood  • aoDlT 
stealing  sometimes  occurs,  but  horse  and  cow-stealing  is  on  the  increase  • this  crime  U 
committed  generally  by  wanderers,  who  are  in  collusion  with  the  cattle-jobbers.  S 

As  to  the  relative  ages  at  which  the  different  classes  marry,  Mr.  Furlono-  said  that  the 
farmers  marry  younger  than  any  others;  half  of  them  run  away  with  and  carry  off  the  mrl 
with  her  own  consent,  especially  among  the  mountaineers;  there  have  been  attempts^ 
abduction,  also,  with  violence  within  the  last  two  years.  It  is  wonderful  how  little  attach- 
ment there  is  in  marriages.  Among  the  farmers  the  elopements  are  generally  with  <nrk 
having  fortunes  rather  above  the  measure  of  the  man,  who  is  usually  a smart  fellow  • some- 
times the  husband  persecutes  the  wife  after  marriage,  in  order  to  extort  money  from  the 
father-in-law. 

The  lowest  description  of  prostitutes  is  among  the  Kerry  beggars,  and  many  of  the  women 
are  the  mothers  of  bastard  children.  The  mortality  amongst  vagrants  and  beware  is 
decidedly  less  than  amongst  labourers.  66 

With  regard  to  the  fact,  whether  an  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  begging  than 
he  could  by  working  in  the  course  of  the  day?  Mr.  Coll  stated  that  what  a labourer  can 
earn  might  be  3d.  a day,  while  a beggar  would  collect  a stone  of  potatoes,  which  is 
worth  about  3d. 

Upon  inquiry  into  the  fact,  whether  vagrants  in  general  preferred  that  mode  of  life  to 
)Jat  a laboilrer  with  e9ual  earnings,  and  whether  they  are  known  to  take  it  in  preference? 

_°  ,s*:ated  that  some  of  the  females  no  doubt  have  recourse  to  begging,  from  indolent 
and  idle  habits,  who  might  otherwise  be  able  to  obtain  employment;  but  that  it  was  not 
a common  custom  with  them. 

The  character  of  town  beggars  is  generally  known  where  alms  are  given ; but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  ascertain  those  of  the  strange  country  beggars  who  pass  through  there. 

Upon  inquiring  into  the  system  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  vagrants,  Mr.  Furlong  stated 
that  it  was  a very  great  evil  in  that  town,  that  labourers  often  take  small  cabins  and  let 
ott  a room  to  mendicants,  who  pay  for  it  out  of  the  alms  which  they  may  collect;  and 
finding  this  profitable,  the  owners  will  then  share  their  own  rooms  with  them,  and  in  this 
-yfour  or  live  families  will  sometimes  be  collected  in  one  cabin. 

lhe  usual  relief  given  is  in  the  shape  of  food,  consisting  generally  of  potatoes  and  sour 
milk ; they  carry  the  latter  home  with  them  ; turf  is  also  sometimes  given.  Doctor  Pearce 
observed  that  the  farmers  always  gave  relief  in  potatoes,  but  that  the  beggars  got  halfpence 
in  the  towns,  which  they  always  preferred. 

The  quantity  of  food  given  daily  depends  entirely  upon  the  plenty  of  potatoes,  and  not 
so  much  upon  the  number  of  beggars  who  call.  The  quantity  given  away  by  farmers  thus 
in  charity,  must  diminish  their  profits  very  considerably;  and  as  to  the  point  whether  it 
would  enable  them  to  employ  an  additional  workman,  Mr.  Coll  could  not  say,  but  the 
quantity  of  potatoes  would  enable  them  to  fatten  several  pigs  at  all  events. 

lhe  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  chiefly  on  the  middle  classes.  Mr.  Furlong  observed, 
upon  the  point  of  the  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  being  more  open  to  annoyance  and 
importunity  than  the  richer  classes,  that  the  rich  farmer  would  refuse  the  mendicant  more 
easily  than  a poor  one ; the  burthen  falls  more  heavily  on  those  who  are  least  able  to  bear 
it  . even  those  who  possess  only  cabins  as  day  labourers,  occasionally  relieve  the  mendicant. 

As  to  the  value  in  food  or  money  which  a small  shopkeeper  would  give  away,  it  could 
not  be  exactly  ascertained  ; but  M r.  Percy  said  that  they  gave  away  a good  deal  in  the 
shape  of  eatables.  The  poorer  classes  of  persons  give  relief  from  a feeling  of  pity,  who  can 
adly  afford  it;  it  is  this  feeling  which  encourages  strangers  to  come,  and  the  more  money 
iere  is  in  the  hands  of  the  poorer  classes,  the  more  beggars  there  are.  . 

As  to  the  motive  influencing  the  donor,  and  to  the  probable  effects  likely  to  be  produced 
upon  it  by  the  establishment  of  a mendicity  institution,  Mr.  Furlong  remarked,  that  people 
look  out  for  beggars  to  give  them  alms,  for  the  benefit  of  their  own  souls,  on  the  principle, 
tliat  giving  to  the  poor,  is  lending  to  the  Lord.”  Almsgiving  from  a religious  feeluL,, 
fie  thought,  would  not  be  checked  bv  a poor  law ; but  almsgiving  from  a desire  to  reiiev 

want,  he  thought  would.  ' 

v*rli5’’°^  bought  that  the  farmers  gave  from  motives  of  humanity.  , r 

With  regard  to  the  point  whether  relief  is  extorted  by  the  able-bodied  through  threats^ 
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violence,  Mr.  Percy  was  of  opinion  tliat  it  was  in  general  given  more  from  good-will  than 
from  fear.  Mr.  Furlong  stated  that  many  itinerant  beggars  alter  their  tone,  and  become 
abusive  or  threatening,  and  will  blacken  the  character  of  a farmer  who  refuses  to  give 
them  anything.  If  you  ask  a farmer  why  he  gives,  he  will  say,  “ It  is  not  so  safe  to  refuse.” 
They  fear  injury  to  their  property ; stealing  or  defamation. 

Dr.  Coll  said  that  Kerry  beggars  are  very  violent  when  refused  relief,  and  he  had  no 
doubt  that  violence  thus  exercised,  was  a means  of  extorting  alms ; he  also  observed,  with 
regard  to  the  supposed  malignant  influence  of  the  beggar’s  curse  upon  the  lower  orders 
that  there  was  no  general  fear  of  such,  where  the  party  had  not  given  any  just  cause  of 
offence. 

As  to  the  fact,  whether  diseases  were  spread  through  the  country  by  the  system  of  <nvin°- 
an  occasional  night’s  lodging  to  beggars,  and  whether  the  morals  anil  habits  of  the  labour- 
ing and  poorer  classes  were  much  injured  by  the  association  with  mendicants  naturally 
attendant  upon  such  a custom,  Mr.  Furlong  stated,  that  the  domestic  comforts  of  a far- 
mer’s family  were  considerably  diminished,  and  that  by  their  associating  with  such  bad 
company,  filth  and  disease  were  certainly  engendered  ; the  money  paid  by  the  beg<rars  for 
their  lodgings  was  spent  in  whiskey,  and  this  keeps  the  small  farmers  down  in  their  con- 
dition, and  leaves  them  no  desire  for  improvement.  Mr.  Furlong  mentioned  the  following 
instance  of  the  bad  and  pernicious  influence  of  strange  beggars:  “ A common  prostitute 
and  vagrant  from  Kerry,  had  a child  by  a poor  man  who  owns  a lodging-house ; the  woman 
wanted  to  live  with  him,  and  the  lodgers  prevented  her  from  having  any  access  to  him ; in 
consequence  of  which,  she  attempted  to  sow  dissension  between  a husband  and  his  wife, 
two  of  the  lodgers,  in  order  to  get  them  out  of  the  way.  She  was  committed  to  gaol  for 
two  months  as  a vagrant.” 

There  have  been  no  punishments  inflicted  upon  vagrants,  except  where  the  magistrates 
sometimes  convict  one  for  being  disorderly  and  troublesome,  and  sentence  them,  perhaps  to 
two  months’  imprisonment ; this,  however,  is  not  for  simple  vagrancy  ; it  does  much  good 
in  the  way  of  example,  and  gets  rid  of  them. 

There  are  no  almshouses  or  mendicity  institutions. 


Vagrancy. 


Munster, 
County  Limerick. 


Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 
D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 


Parish  Newcastle. 
Bar.  Upper  Conello. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

The  Rev.  M.  Griffith,  protestant  curate. — The  Rev.  D.  Hogan,  parish  priest. — Mr.  Mcjlcahy, 
shopkeeper. — William  Smith,  esq.,  j.  p.,  sub-inspector  of  police. 

Most  of  the  beggars  are  strangers  chiefly  from  the  county  of  Kerry ; they  set  off  begging 
through  the  country  when  the  potatoes  are  set,  and  return  in  autumn ; the  whole  family 
come  and  stay  a week  perhaps,  and  then  move  off;  they  pay  Id.  or  '2d.  a night  in  lodging- 
houses.  Vagrancy  has  neither  increased  nor  decreased ; they  have  their  quilt  and  blanket 
with  them;  and  the  husband  comes,  but  often  stands  aloof  when  the  wife  begs.  There  are 
some  single  persons  who  are  constant  beggars,  married,  blind,  cripples,  Sec. ; these  have  no 
families  and  almost  always  are  males  ; they  beg  in  fairs.  The  Kerry  men  go  round  to  the 
farmers’  houses.  None  who  earn  money  during  the  week  beg  on  Sundays.  The  street  beg- 
gars are  mostly  females ; some  are  prostitutes,  others  are  old  women  ; some  travelling  beggars 
say  they  are  mechanics  from  Dublin,  who  are  probably  impostors.  The  children  of  beg- 
gars are  completely  neglected  and  ignorant. 

Mr.  Mulcahy  states  that  there  are  many  common  beggars  in  Rathkeale;  about  half  are 
natives  and  half  strangers ; the  strangers  are  principally  from  Kerry ; of  these,  many  build 
huts  on  the  waste  ground  behind  the  town,  others  come  in  the  summer  season ; the  husbands 
reap,  dig  potatoes,  &c.,  and  the  wives  and  families  beg ; some  who  have  not  large  families 
remain  behind,  the  others  return.  The  number  of  these  persons  depends  on  the  year.  If 
potatoes  are  scarce  in  Kerry,  many  come ; if  they  are  plentiful,  fewer  come.  This  year  there 
"'er'-  Hot  so  many.  Potatoes  were  more  plentiful  in  Kerry  than  in  this  country,  and  some 
i the  Rathkeale  beggars  went  to  Kerry.  Persons  calling  themselves  mechanics  often  call ; 
t.iey  may  be  impostors ; they  never  remain  in  the  town. 

Not  many  of  the  Kerry  men  go  for  the  harvest.  Some  beggars  call  themselves  poor 
scholars,  and  go  about  with  books  under  their  arm,  on  pretence  of  getting  their  education. 
Mr.  Smith  sees  about  24  in  the  year,  and  thinks  they  are  impostors.  The  natives  are  very 
averse  to  begging.  Sometimes  the  labourers  send  out  their  children  to  a distance.  This  year 
^Potato  crop  was  good  in  Kerry  and  scarce  here,  hence  Limerick  got  potatoes  from  Kerry. 

Mr. Mulcahy : — “There  are  from  50  to  100  common  beggars  resident  in  Rathkeale ; few 
ot  these  are  able-bodied  men ; several  are  able-bodied  females,  generally  without  children ; 
hey  collect  about  cars  and  coaches,  but  on  the  whole  they  get  little  money  from  the  pas- 
sengers ; they  go  round  the  country  and  the  town  asking  alms.  The  shopkeepers  support 
all  the  aged  and  infirm.” 

A family  from  Kerry  would  collect  six  or  seven  stone  of  potatoes  in  the  day  from  the 
tanners;  they  sell  the  surplus  when  they  obtain  more  than  they  can  consume,  and  get  a far- 
fi  a stone  *ess  than  the  market  price,  as  the  potatoes  are  mixed.  Beggars  come  into  the 
elds  when  the  potatoes  are  digging  out,  and  the  farmers  give  much  more  then  than  when 

they  are  housed.  DO  ® 5 

hen  a family  of  beggars  apply,  alms  are  given  in  proportion  to  the  family. 

°-5-  4 t 3 Mr.  Mulcahy : 


Parish  Rathkeale. 
Bar.  Lower  Conello. 
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Mr.  Mulcahy  “ A strong  beggar  able  to  go  a good  distance,  will  get  hvee  nr  f 
of  potatoes  in  the  day ; those  who  do  not  go  so  far  will  get  only  a stoue.”  0Ur  SC0De 

The  Kerry  people  purchase  comfort  with  the  surplus  of  their  alms ' but  thn=p  ,u 
professed  beggars,  going  from  fair  to  fair,  are  drunken  and  disorderly  ’ ~ " "°  are 

Mr.  Mutcahy Tie  beggars  sometimes  sell  the  surplus  of  their  potatoes,  and  bnv  mill 
or  a little  clothes,  as  they  are  all  very  ragged. 

Sometimes  children  are  borrowed  to  excite  compassion.  There  are  two  classes  f 
manent  beggars ; 1st,  cripples  blind  and  maimed,  &c.,  who  go  from  fair  to  fair  and  a ^ 
general  not  impostors,  but  men  who  have  sores  on  their  legs,  and  probably  irritate  th  ^ 

. 2d,  those  who  stand  about  coaches,  chiefly  women,  and  not  objects  of  charity  Their  ’ 
. people  say  they  are  poor  strangers,  often  that  the  father  is  dead,  but  the  father  seDarS 
from  them,  meets  them  at  a certain  place,  and  carries  the  store  of  potatoes  Those  h 
have  sores  do  not  apply  to  dispensaries,  and  they  object  to  being  cured  Few  of  the  « 
fessed  beggars  are  capable  of  working,  except  females.  A strong  young  woman,  accustomed 
to  carry  round  lier  mother  (a  cripple)  m search  of  alms,  has  continued  the  begging  Sk 
since  her  death,  though  she  is  able  to  work.  06  0 aae 

Mr.  Mulcahy  knows  of  no  imposture  by  beggars ; all  the  beggars  of  the  place  are  known 
and  very  few  strolling  beggars  come  through  the  town ; there  are  scarcely  any  excpnt  the 
Kerry  people  and  the  residents.  y p 

The  beggars  in  the  town  in  general  have  not  a bad  character,  as  they  do  not  drink  or 
pilfer.  Confirmed  vagrants  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America.  An  old  beggar 
with  a long  beard  came  into  Mr.  Smith’s  kitchen,  about  four  or  five  years  a°-o  and  was 
insolent  and  abusive,  and  suspicion  being  excited  by  his  appearance  he  was  searched,  and 
25  Z.  in  gold  silver  and  brass  (20 Z.  in  gold)  was  found  on  his  person. 

Beggars  make  more  in  a day  than  a labouring  man  could  obtain  by  workino-. 

Those  who  give  alms  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  those  to  whom  thev 
give  relief.  J 

Generally  speaking,  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  know  the  beggars  whom  they  relieve. 
In  a scarcity  year,  however,  many  strangers  come  whom  they  do  not  know. 

Vagrants  do  not  prefer  their  unsteady  wandering  life  to  that  of  the  labourer  with  equal 
earnings,  nor  do  many  take  to  such  a mode  of  life  in  preference  to  remaining  labourer, 
neither  when  work  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country  has  been  offered  have  they  been 
known  to  refuse  it. 

Those  who  relieve  give  without  examination  as  to  whatever  the  vagrant  has  already  received 
during  the  day,  and  alms  would  be  given  to  a vagrant  of  whose  character  the  giver  was 
totally  ignorant.  5 

tatoes lght  S lod°iuS  13  ofteQ  Siven  t0  vagrants,  but  the  relief  given  chiefly  consists  of  po- 

In  the  country,  relief  is  given  always  in  potatoes ; in  the  town,  the  shopkeepers  give  the 
°VnIr  n • *beir  *neals  or  money,  but  not  raw  potatoes  or  milk. 

Milk  is  extensively  given  by  the  farmers,  who  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  because  thev 
have  got  one,  and  not  the  other.  0 

Mr.  Mulcahy: — “They  give  more  to  women  with  families,  and  in  seasons  of  want  they 
se  ect  the  object.  A shopkeeper  at  all  liberal  gives  15Z.  or  20/.  in  a year;  others  give  5 1 
or  10  Z.  Jt  is  a heavy  tax  on  shopkeepers,  besides  the  annoyance.  This  includes  the  alms 
given  to  the  poor  housekeepers.  I should  feel  it  a great  relief  if  the  poor  were  provided  for 
by  law.  I would  willingly  pay  a tax  for  the  purpose.” 

1 ie  relief  of  the  beggars  and  poor  chiefly  falls  on  the  industrious  classes,  both  in  town 
and  country. 

The  wives  of  labourers  only  earning  6 d.  a day  sometimes  give  to  beggars. 

.tier  15  ipven  to  vagrants  from  the  fear  that  the  individuals  applying  are  suffering  from 
privation.  Relief  is  also  often  extorted  by  importunity.  The  farmers  give  from  charity;  they 
§lvTe,  J.om  a fellow-feeling,  because  the  applicants  are  starving  for  want  of  food. 

does  not  happen  that  relief  is  given  to  able-bodied  people  from  the  fear  of  violence  to 
tne  donor  or  his  property ; neither  is  relief  given  under  the  dread  of  the  supposed  malignant 
refuse306  °*  the  be&Sar’s  curse  on  those  refusing  alms,  but  they  would  not  think  it  lucky  to 

Vagrants  are  not  the  means  of  originating,  spreading  or  continuing  discontent,  by  fabrica- 
ting stones  or  by  talebearing.  r B a 

Punishment  for  vagrancy  is  only  inflicted  where  they  are  troublesome  or  disorderly.  There 
is  no  House  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Pars.  Shanagoldcn  Rev.  Dr.  Collins,  parish  priest  of  the  union  of  Shanagolden,  Robertstown,  and  Ballyhargill- 
and  Robertstown. 

Bar.  Lower  Conello.  Ti?®be  ara  few  beggars  in  the  country  parts,  being  chiefly  confined  to  the  village  of  Sha- 

_____ nagolden,  and  most  of  these  are  from  Kerry  and  its  borders.  Some  of  them  come  in  summer, 

and  merely  pass  through  the  country;  others  sometimes  make  a lodgment,  as  there  are  w 
or  three  families  who  have  stopped  for  the  last  three  years,  who  go  round  to  the  iarm 

and  collect  potatoes. 

When  the  wives  of  labourers  of  this  place  beg,  they  leave  the  neighbourhood, 
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instances  are  rare,  and  only  occur  iu  the  summer,  when  potatoes  are  scarce  and  there  is  no 
work. 

In  a scarce  summer  there  are  many  strolling-  beggars  to  be  seen,  but  in  ordinary  times 
very  few.  The  labourers  of  this  neighbourhood  frequently  go  to  the  eastern  part  of  the 
county  Limerick  or  county  Tipperary,  especially  in  the  potato-digging  season,  to  seek 
employment,  leaving  their  wives  and  children  at  home,  who  live  on  their  own  potatoes. 

Sometimes  beggars  will  collect  from  three  to  five  stone  of  potatoes  in  a day  ; they  travel 
from  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning  until  evening,  but  this  only  occurs  in  times  of 
plenty. 

The  members  of  one  family  frequently  separate,  and  often  try  to  get  relief  in  succession 
from  the  same  farmer,  but  the  beggars  who  reside  in  the  place  are  known. 

Some  of  the  beggars,  when  they  receive  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, sell  the  surplus,  and  generally  make  a good  use  of  the  money  which  they  thus  °-et. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  idleness  attached  to  vagrancy,  as  many  prefer  begging  to  work, 
especially  young  girls  from  10  to  10  years  of  age,  but  I have  not  met  with  any  instances  of 
their  pilfering. 

For  particular  days  a beggar  might  get  more  than  a labourer,  but  on  the  whole  he  could 
not  collect  as  much  as  a labourer  would  earn,  and  it  rarely  occurs  that  able-bodied  labourers 
beg. 

The  beggars  in  Shanagolden  are  known  to  the  persons  to  whom  they  apply  for  relief,  and 
to  the  neighbours,  but  the  strolling  beggars  are  not  known. 

When  a beggar  has  filled  his  bag,  a child  is  sent  in  with  an  empty  one,  and  the  parents 
keep  at  a distance  themselves. 

Beggars  frequently  get  a night’s  lodging  from  the  labourers,  but  not  from  the  farmers, 
and  there  has  been  no  case  of  beggars  robbing  in  these  parts. 

If  a single  person,  or  a person  with  one  child,  applies  for  alms,  the  fanners  often  refuse, 
but  in  case  of  a large  family  they  give  in  proportion  to  their  wants. 

Farmers  and  labourers  contribute  as  much  as  they  can  to  the  relief  of  the  beggars,  but 
(he  gentry  are  not  accessible. 

The  fanners  give  relief  from  motives  of  humanity  in  general,  except  in  scarce  seasons,  as 
alms  are  then  given  in  many  instances  through  fear ; and  some  weak-minded  or  ignorant  peo- 
ple might  give  alms  through  a dread  of  being  cursed  by  the  beggar  applying;  however,  these 
instances  are  not  common. 

It  is  not  considered  that  the  morals  or  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  are  injured  by  the 
association  caused  by  giving  lodging-room  to  vagrants,  or  that  they  are  the  means  of  ori°i- 
nating,  spreading  or  continuing  discontent  by  fabricating  or  by  talebearing,  as  they  merely 
tell  amusing  stories,  or  convey  news  as  a sort  of  payment  for  the  alms  they  receive,  and  in 
order  to  make  themselves  acceptable ; in  this  there  is  nothiug  mischievous. 

There  has  not  been  any  punishment  whatever  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  this  district,  neither 
are  there  any  houses  of  industry  or  a mendicity  institution  in  the  neighbourhood. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Francis  Branigan,  gentleman  farmer. — Rev.  Dr.  Connelly,  parish  priest.— Walter  Cullen, 

tradesman.— Timothy  Donovan,  brogue-maker Dr.  Leach,  m.d. — Rev.  Mr.  Mandeville, 

protestant  clergyman. — Michael  Mullen,  weaver. — William  O’Donnel,  esq. — Dr.  O’Shea, 
m.d— James  Prendergast,  esq.— James  Quon,  clerk  of  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  Mr. 
Sands,  rector  of  Carrick — And  others  present  at  different  times. 

th^H£RE  316  a^out  100  s^reef  beggars  in  the  parish,  including  the  children.  Donovan  thinks 
say  ooo*^6  ^ 1,000  Persons  Carrick  who  go  out  into  the  country  to  beg;  other  witnesses 

a h^o-165  ^U^en’  tradesman,  remembers  when  he  would  walk  the  street  and  would  not  see 
a eggar,  except  a cripple.  The  destruction  of  the  manufactures  has  been  the  cause  of  the 
rease  of  beggary.  Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  the  potato-digging  season,  as  the  stran- 
g ra  come  and  send  out  their  wives  begging.  They  come  from  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork, 
Kilkenny,  Tipperary,  &c.  °°  ° 3 

that  6Se  men.sen^  their  wives  begging  while  they  themselves  are  employed.  Most  of  those 
as  th11-6  man'ec*  bring  their  wives.  Those  women  who  have  children  never  get  employment, 
«tn  Cauno*  ^eave  their  children ; those  who  have  not,  bind  corn  and  pick  potatoes.  The 
pnn  n£e  aie  more  numerous  than  the  native  beggars  in  summer.  Those  who  beg  in  the 
country  are  chiefly  women  and  children. 

wher^lT*  family  of  a labourer  in  regular  employment  are  never  known  to  beg,  but 
,11  • ? ® on,y  gets  what  is  called  a hand’s-turn,  that  is  an  odd  day’s  work,  the  family  are 

°bjpd  to  g°  out  and  seek  alms. 

Mandeville  knows  two  men  earning  \Qd.  per  day  regularly  through  the  year,  whose 

^ es  are  m the  habit  of  begging. 

decent  I ^.desmen  from  all  parts  come  to  Carrick  to  beg  from  Dublin,  Cork,  &c. ; they  are 
come  qnTln®  men  w‘tk  aprons,  these  are  chiefly  weavers,  but  some  of  all  sorts  of  trades 
0 5‘  lhey  °ftcn  come  to  Mr.  Sands,  the  clergyman,  to  ask  for  the  price  of  a night’s 
4 t 4 lodging. 


Vagrancy. 

Munster, 

County  Limerick. 

Examinations  taken  by 
G.  C.  Lewis,  Esq. 

D.  G.  Lube,  Esq. 

Pars.  Shanagolden 
and  Kobcrtsloion . 
Bar.  Lover  Conello. 


County  Tipperary. 

Parish  Carrick. 
Bar.  Iffa  and  Off'a, 
(East  Barony.) 
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lodging.  Many  have  the  appearance  of  having  been  in  better  circumstances  • thev 
that  they  are  in  search  of  work.  Six  to  eight  in  a week,  on  an  average,  visit  Mr  Sod 
Many  say  that  they  are  Englishmen ; the  majority,  however,  are  from  the  countv  C -l- 
Mullins  counted  49  men,  chiefly  tradesmen  without  families,  in  a single  day,  who  were  b 
. ging  from  door  to  door.  Not  many  disabled  servants  beg  if  they  are  in  distress ; thev  usu  ri’" 
come  to  persons  whom  they  know.  ’ ,y  I 

Many  go  occasionally  from  this  neighbourhood  to  England  to  seek  for  work  • when  th 
go,  they  leave  their  wives  and  families  to  beg  until  their  return.  ’ neI 

A man  would  sooner  beg  anywhere  than  in  his  native  place.  There  is  also  another  rea 
for  beggars  going  to  a distance ; viz.  that  if  the  potatoes  fail  in  one  place,  the  people  o-0  to  be” 
in  another.  s ° 

None  of  the  witnesses  recollect  any  case  of  an  old  man  making  over  his  boldine  to  hi 
children,  and  himself  voluntarily  taking  to  a mendicant  life ; it  never  happens  except  when 
the  child  turns  unruly,  and  turns  out  the  parent.  1 

In  winter  there  are  not  many  strange  beggars.  In  summer  the  strangers  come  chiefly  from 
the  neighbouring  counties.  ^ 

Timothy  Donovan  says,  “ I know  a man  who  was  a beggar  in  his  infancy,  and  has  been 
so  all  his  life;  he  is  now  about  35,  he  is  unmarried.  The  farmers  would  relieve  him  a3 
willingly  as  they  would  a woman.  If  he  sought  for  labour  he  would  not  get  it,  as  he  has 
not  been  brought  up  to  it.” 

Others  say  that  if  tradesmen  were  offered  something  less  than  labourers’  wages  for  labour- 
ing work,  they  would  refuse,  and  would  prefer  begging,  even  for  the  trifling  work  of  hay- 
making. In  general  people  would  prefer  labour  to  begging,  provided  they  got  work  they 
are  accustomed  to.  J 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  collect  as  much  food  in  one  day  as  would  support  him 
for  two  days,  and  what  he  would  earn  would  not  do  that ; his  spirit  would  not  allow 
him  to  beg  if  he  could  help  it.  Two  stone  of  potatoes  is  about  the  average  quantity 
collected  by  a beggar  in  one  day ; sometimes,  however,  it  happens  that  a mendicant  is 
scarcely  able  to  get  anything.  Collins  mentioned  a case,  which  he  knew  about  the  year 
1830,  of  two  tradesmen  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  who  travelled  1G  miles  with  bags, 
and  never  broke  their  fast. 

There  are  about  12  beggars  who  regularly  attend  cars  and  coaches  in  Carrick;  thev 
are  chiefly  women,  with  a few  men ; they  allow  no  person  but  themselves  to  come  near  the 
cars,  nevertheless  they  fight  among  themselves  when  the  halfpence  are  thrown  to  them, 
and  sometimes  passengers  throw  them  halfpence  in  order  to  make  them  fight;  they  are 
the  least  deserving  objects  about  the  country. 

The  country  is  now  so  overrun  with  beggars  that  the  farmer’s  wife  will  not  in  general 
give  anything  to  vagrants,  unless  they  bring  some  small  value  in  the  shape  of  snuff,  to- 
bacco, &c.  They  give  about  the  same  quantity  to  every  person  who  comes.  The  family 
often  divides ; the  husband  and  wife  will  sometimes  pass  in  the  street  and  not  recognize 
each  other.  If  a large  family  did  not  divide  they  would  not  get  enough  in  the  day  to 
support  them.  An  able-bodied  woman  is  the  beggar  who  collects  most  food  in  the  day. 

fhe  beggars  sell  their  surplus  collections  of  food  when  they  come  back  to  town,  to  buy 
tobacco,  snuff,  and  pay  for  their  lodgings ; they  do  not  buy  clothes,  but  generally  get  cast- 
off clothes  from  the  gentlemen,  8tc. ; and  the  elderly  beggars  sometimes  lay  by  some  money 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  their  burial. 

In  asking  for  alms,  the  old  and  feeble  say  they  cannot  work,  and  the  women,  that  their 
husbands  are  sick  or  unemployed,  and  that  they  cannot  leave  their  younger  children. 
A policeman  present  mentioned,  that  a short  time  previously  a strange  beggar-woman  went 
about  the  streets  of  Carrick  with  a dog,  pretending  to  be  blind,  in  the  day,  and  collected 
a good  deal;  at  night  she  was  drunk,  going  about  without  the  dog:  she  had  scarcely  any 
clothes  to  cover  her,  and  yet  she  drank  every  farthing  she  got. 

In  general,  there  are  no  impostors  amongst  the  native  beggars,  nor  are  they  afraid  of  not 
exciting  sympathy  by  being  well  clothed.  The  beggars  take  as  many  children  round  with 
them  as  possible ; some  days  they  will  beg  with  the  neighbours’  children,  when  they  do  not 
go  out  themselves.  The  beggars  always  treat  their  children  with  the  greatest  kindness,  and 
if  they  were  known  to  use  them  badly  they  would  be  brought  before  the  magistrates.  The 
children  that  are  with  them  appear  in  general  strong  and  healthy,  but  badly  clothed. 

The  witnesses  present  say  that  it  is  impossible  to  compare  the  habits  of  labourers  ana 
beggars,  as  there  are  scarcely  any  professional  beggars ; and  the  wives  and  children  of  al 
tradesmen  and  labourers  occasionally  beg.  It  is  stated  that  offences  are  sometimes  unjustly 
imputed  to  vagrants,  as  it  is  a good  excuse  to  say  a stranger  took  anything  that  is  missed. 

Privation  often  shortens  life.  It  is  common  in  this  town  for  the  working  classes  to  live  on 
one  meal  a day,  and  that  a very  scanty  and  precarious  one.  . « 

Scarcely  any  able-bodied  men  beg.  The  able-bodied  beggar  mentioned  above  by 
novan,  gets  as  much  in  a day  by  begging  as  a labourer  would  earn.  > 

The  fanners  ask  no  questions,  ana  seldom  refuse  alms  to  beggars.  In  many  farm 
houses  the  time  of  one  person  is  nearly  taken  up  in  attending  to  them.  If  there  was  su 

cient  employment,  there  would  be  no  begging — (All  concur).- The  farmer,  or  is 

never  ask  questions  as  to  the  previous  collections  of  a beggar,  as  it  would  take  up  too  m ^ 
time.  Sometimes  the  beggars  bring  their  bag  to  the  door,  sometimes  they  do  not  , ev 
they  were  to  show  a full  bag,  that  would  not  deter  a person  from  giving,  as  it  wou  n 
more  than  a meal  for  a large  family.  . 

The  farmers  generally  give  their  alms  in  potatoes  ; sometimes  meal,  bread  and  sour  ^ 
they  also  allow  vagrants  to  sleep  in  their  barns  with  the  servants ; but  from  their  a 
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some  instances  taken  away  the  bed-clothes  m the  morning,  the  people  in  the  country  are 
rather  exact  in  giving  a bed  to  beggars  ; they  will  lodge  a woman  and  her  children,  but  not 
single  straggling  men  and  women. 

1 policeman  mentions  a case  of  a vagrant  woman  transported  in  the  county  of  Cork  for 
robbing  a house,  who  said  she  was  from  Carrick;  more  than  20  pawn-tickets  were  found  on 
her;  she  probably  made  a trade  of  robbing  the  houses  where  she  got  a night’s  lodtrin°\ 
A vagrant  woman  from  Kerry,  with  a young  daughter  selling  pins,  recently  stole  a copper 
gallon  (value  16s.  when  new)  from  a public-house  in  Carrick,  broke  it  up,  and  sold  it  as  old 
copper : she  is  now  in  custody,  and  12  pawn-office  tickets,  from  different  towns  in  the  south 
were  found  about  her. 

A rich  farmer’s  wife  near  Clonmel  told  a policeman  that  she  gave  two  barrels  of  potatoes 
a day  to  the  poor  in  summer,  and  that,  when  they  were  scarce,  she  never  sold  any.  Some 
give  away  the  food  of  three  men  all  the  year  round  ; many  give  much  more  than  300  stone 
fn  a year;  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town  give  less,  they  give  broken  food  and  money. 

The  fanners  principally  support  the  poor;  they  pay  the  poor-tax;  and  for  one  who  be<rS 
in  the  town  there  are  10  who  beg  in  the  country  ; even  in  the  poorest  houses,  the  beggars  ffo 
in  and  get  something  at  dinner-time.  Beggars  in  general  are  not  allowed  to  go  to  gentle- 
men’s houses.  Mr.  Sands  says,  that  a class  of  persons  like  street-beggars  go  to  gentle- 
men’s houses. 

The  farmers  do  not  miss,  at  the  year’s  end,  what  they  give  to  the  beggars  in  the  present 
shape,  but  they  would  feel  it  if  they  were  obliged  to  pay  a tax  ; they  complain  at  present  of 
the  loss  of  time,  and  annoyance,  and  trespass  on  the  ground,  which  makes  it  necessary  to 
keep  a person  to  watch  the  beggars.  A farmer’s  kitchen  always  has  a woman  in  it  to  ^ive 
alms.  One  person  present  says,  “ The  farmers  would  prefer  a tax,  as  there  would  be  more 
system  in  it.” 

’ People  relieve  from  a charitable  motive.  Beggars  are  never  abusive,  except  perhaps  some 
strangers.  Strollers  may  curse  a person  who  refuses  to  relieve  them;  but  nobody  is  afraid  of 
a curse.  The  fear  of  injury  to  person  or  property  is  never  a motive  to  almsgiving. 

During  the  prevalence  of  cholera,  people  were  prevented  from  travelling  through  the 
country,  and  thus  the  vagrants  could  not  spread  contagion.  They  are  not  accused  of  fortune- 
telling,  but  wherever  they  get  their  night’s  lodging,  they  spend  a part  of  the  night  in  con- 
versation. 

All  the  tradesmen  who  go  begging  through  the  country  are  really  anxious  to  find  work. 

There  is  no  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  Carrick. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Allowney,  actuary  for  the  savings'  bank. — Mr.  Thomas  Crotty,  woollen-manfacturer. — 

Dr.  Delany,  m.  d. — Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  rector  of  Roscrea.— Samuel  H.  Lawson,  esq.,  chief  Parish  Roscrea. 
constable  of  police.— Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessey,  parish  priest. — Hon.  Mr.  Piietty,  j.p.  Bar.  Ikcrrin. 

The  witnesses  did  not  supply  any  precise  information  as  to  the  number  of  vagrants  to  be 
met  with  in  the  parish  ; but  they  agreed  in  stating  that  vagrancy  had  remained  stationary 
as  to  amount  during  the  last  six  years. 

The  number  of  strolling  beggars  is,  however,  very  perceptibly  augmented  each  year, 
between  the  months  of  May  and  September,  but  more  remarkably  during  the  first  half  of 
that  period.  This  annual  augmentation  of  mendicancy  commences  when  the  potatoes  of  the 
preceding  year  are  nearly  exhausted,  and  terminates  when  the  new  crop  is  fit  to  be  dug. 

A great  number  of  the  street-beggars  (who  are  for  the  most  part  old  and  decrepit  persons 
or  women,)  have  been  residents  of  Roscrea  for  a considerable  time;  nevertheless  very  few  of 
ms  class  are  natives  of  the  parish ; all  the  able-bodied  male  beggars,  without  exception,  are 
s rangers,  and  generally  describe  themselves  as  decayed  tradesmen,  or  mechanics  out  of 
employment.  “ The  weavers  who  really  belong  to  the  town,”  observes  Dr.  Delany,  “ never 
beg,  or  even  allow  their  wives  or  children  to  do  so.”  In  1821,  when  money  came  from 
England  to  the  assistance  of  the  poor,  the  weavers  would  not  accept  soup  from  the  soup- 
t t),  as,  cliar'tY  J but  when  the  employment  of  breaking  stones  at  10  d.  a day  was  offered 
o them,  they  cheerfully  availed  themselves  of  it.  It  is  supposed  that  there  are,  among  the 
vagrants  who  resort  to  this  part  of  the  country,  several  persons  who  have  been  ejected  Irom 
eir  lands  in  distant  places.  No  tenants,  however,  who  have  been  ejected  in  this  neigh- 
•!ir tl  416  ke. seen  begging.  Beggars  have  usually  a greater  or  less  number  of  children 
c 1 t erj’  according  to  circumstances  the  beggar-women  of  this  town  merely  go  into  the 
ountry  during  the  day,  and  return  at  night.  In  these  excursions  they  are  not  always 
tak0"^ an  eC^  ^ tbeir  children,  but  when  they  make  a long  expedition  they  never  fail  to 
borT  l em  w't,b  them.  Many  of  these  women  are  well  able  to  work;  and  although  an  able- 
no  o ma{1  so!iciting  .cbarity  is  a rare  sight,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin  observes,  that  there  exists 
^inclination  to  begging  among  the  working  classes,  mendicancy  has  become  so 
to  b c 6 i k'1  .°^  the  country ; enough,  however,  of  pride  remains  to  make  them  unwilling 
D see,a  begging  in  their  own  neighbourhood.  There  are  no  instances  of  cottier  tenants 
^ TT?SSe<*  ground  having  recourse  to  temporary  mendicancy. 

dire  t'  Vaj=rants  wb°  pass  through  this  district  are  represented  as  coming  from  very  different 
tj  .c.l0ns”  the  greater  number  are  from  Connaught;  but  Dr.  Delany  has  reason  to  know 
0 ?Cvera‘  are  refugees  fronj  the  disturbed  parts  of  Clare  and  Limerick.  Mr.  Ootty  says 
4.v  that 
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Vagrancy.  that  they  come  in  groups,  not  only  from  other  parts  of  the  county  Tipperary,  but  from  Mount 
Mellick,  and  still  more  distant  places. 

Minister,  And  able-bodied  mendicant,  that  is  to  say,  a man  or  woman  who  is  capable  of  several 

County  Tipperary,  hours’  exertion,  will,  on  an  average,  collect  from  two  to  four  stone  of  potatoes,  and  some- 

times  five  stone,  in  the  course  of  the  day ; any  of  these  quantities  is  greater  than  his  personal 

Examinations  taken  by  wants  require,  and  the  surplus  is  generally  exchanged  for  tea,  sugar  or  spirits.  The  Rev 
D.  G.  Luh6,  Esq.'  Mr.  Wiggan  says,  “ The  present  is  a most  wasteful  mode  of  relieving  the  poor ; it  often 

1 ’ happens  that  they  sell  the  entire  of  what  they  have  begged,  for  drink  and  luxuries.  Spirits 

Parish  Roscrea.  are  a large  item  with  them,  and  what  they  get  is  chiefly  spent  in  whiskey  and  tobacco.”^ 
Bar.  Herrin.  Mendicants  have  recourse  to  many  expedients  in  order  to  excite  or  to  increase  the  feelincr 

of  compassion  towards  them;  some  dress  themselves,  unnecessarily,  in  rags,  and  in  the  most 

miserable  clothing  they  can  procure ; others  produce  artificial  sores  on  their  bodies,  and  in 
some  instances  they  have  been  detected  applying  plasters  to  their  legs  with  the  intention  of 
forming  an  ulcer.  It  is  very  common  for  strangers  to  pass  themselves  off  as  Protestants- 
and  for  this  purpose,  on  arriving  in  the  town  they  often  feign  sickness  and  send  for  the' 
clergyman.  Vagrants,  provided  with  petitions  and  recommendations,  are  to  be  met  with 
every  day;  in  these  they  insert  all  kind  of  stories,  such  as  that  they  are  in  search  of  lost 
property,  of  stolen  children,  &c. : on  these  occasions  the  wife  and  husband  usually  go  in 
different  directions,  and  if  they  chance  to  meet  in  the  street,  they  pretend  not  to  recognize 
each  other. 

The  practice  of  begging  has  the  worst  effects  upon  those  who  have  recourse  to  it.  The 
children  of  mendicants  early  learn  vicious  and  dishonest  habits,  and  become  worthless  and 
dissolute  members  of  society;  their  parents  spend  what  they  obtain  in  dissipation,  and  are 
in  the  habit  of  meeting  together  in  the  evening  and  passing  the  night  in  drinking.  On 
market-days  the  children  of  beggars  prowl  about,  and  lay  their  hands  on  everything  that 
comes  within  their  reach ; they  cut  open  the  bags  of  potatoes  that  are  left  unguarded,  and 
steal  their  contents ; in  all  this  their  parents  encourage  them.  The  witnesses  state,  that  there 
is  a vast  deal  of  pilfering  and  petty  crime  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Roscrea,  which  they  are 
disposed  to  attribute  to  the  influx  of  strange  vagrants.  Potatoes  are  frequently  dug  at  night, 
and  quantities  of  hay  and  turf  stolen ; cows  are  sometimes,  in  the  morning,  found  to  have 
been  milked  quite  dry.  “ There  is  much  petty  theft,”  observes  the  Hon.  Mr.  Pretty, 
“ chiefly  committed  by  children  who  are  sent  out  by  their  parents ; they  come  into  planta- 
tions, and  pull  off  the  lower  branches  of  trees.  I have  been  forced  to  give  up  planting  ash, 
because  the  young  tree  is  very  subject  to  depredations,  being  extremely  serviceable  for  a 
variety  of  purposes.”  Mr.  Crotty  goes  on  to  say,  “ that  there  are  a set  of  idle  vagabonds 
about  the  place,  who  are  for  the  most  part  young  men  out  of  work ; they  commit  various 
thefts;  they  dig  up  potatoes  and  break  into  gardens  at  night;  they  also  make  away  with 
the  inside  of  ricks  of  corn,  in  such  a manner  as  to  leave  no  appearance  on  the  outside  of  a 
theft  having  been  committed ; and  they  have  been  known  at  times  to  carry  off  as  much  as 
a quarter  of  a horse-load,  or  even  a whole  stack.”  It  is  stated  that  beggars  are  very 
anxious  to  be  accompanied  by  several  children,  and  that  when  they  have  them  not,  they  even 
borrow  them  from  others,  in  order  to  make  themselves  objects  of  greater  pity. 

The  practice  of  concubinage  is  nearly  confined  to  the  pedlars  and  petty  dealers,  who  stroll 
about  the  country.  Births  are  observed  to  be  universally  numerous  among  mendicants; 
but  at  the  same  time  a considerable  proportion  of  these  children  do  not  pass  the  age  of 
childhood,  victims  to  continued  exposure  to  the  air,  to  bad  clothing  and  unwholesome  food ; 
but  of  whatever  nature  the  latter  may  be,  or  however  small  in  quantity,  their  parents  never, 
even  in  times  of  scarcity,  refuse  to  share  it  with  them. 

Very  few  persons  think  it  necessary  to  make  any  inquiry  into  the  condition  of  those  who 
apply  to  them  for  relief ; “ they  give,”  says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin,  “ to  every  strolling 
beggar,  without  asking  any  questions.” 

Cabins  in  the  town  usually  let  at  from  30  s.  to  2 1.  per  annum ; they  contain  sometimes  two 
rooms,  but  often  only  one,  and  the  occupiers  in  many  instances  make  out  their  livelihood 
by  letting  lodgings  to  beggars  for  a halfpenny  or  a penny  a night : most  of  those  who  beg 
about  the  neighbourhood  during  the  day  come  into  the  town  in  the  evening  ; those  who  do 
not,  find  a lodging  gratuitously  in  the  houses  of  the  poorer  description  of  peasants.  1 e 
relief  given  in  food  consists  nearly  altogether  of  potatoes,  it  being  very  little  the  custom  o 
give  meal ; some  of  the  more  comfortable  farmers  add  milk. 

When  there  is  much  distress  prevalent,  the  farmers  naturally  expect  a good  many  appli- 
cants, and  they  therefore  give  less  to  each.  “ Sometimes,”  Dr.  Delany  remarks,  “ 20  or  J 
vagrants  will  call  on  a person  in  the  course  of  the  day;  but  thinks  the  average  number  of  cai 
may  be  set  down  at  five  or  six.  I think  the  charity  of  farmers  has  somewhat  decreased  o 
late ; they  are  now  so  surfeited  with  mendicants  that  they  often  turn  them  off.”  , 

Whilst  the  Rev.  Mr.  Higgin  states  that  the  houses  of  the  rich  are  a good  deal  frequen 
by  mendicants,  the  Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  asserts,  that  “ the  rich  will  not  adm!^  , 
vagrants  within  their  gates.”  The  former  gentleman  is  of  opinion  that  the  opulent resia  , 
contribute  quite  as  much  to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  any  0 
class ; and  he  adds,  that  “ in  this  parish  both  landlords  and  shopkeepers  enter  Reefy 
charitable  subscriptions.”  The  Rev.  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  on  the  contrary,  flunks,  tna  _ 
is  given  away  by  the  sick  is  far  exceeded  in  amount  by  what  is  bestowed  by  the  far 
and  he  adds,  that  even  the  labourers,  holding  not  more  than  an  acre,  or  half  an  ac  , ^ 
readily  divide  their  meal  with  the  beggar ; in’ the  poorest  parts  of  the  town  he  has  s 
mendicant  receiving  relief  from  houses,  of  which  one  would  rather  have  expecte 
heard  the  inhabitants  themselves  demanding  charity.  , giving  of 

It  is  supposed  that  with  most  people  a religious  feeling  is"  the  chief  motive  to  8 a],nfj 
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1ms  and  it  is  stated  that  farmers  consider  themselves  under  an  obligation  of  giving  some- 
thin*^ to  every  beggar  who  applies  to  them.  It  does  not  appear  that  intimidation  is  often 

resorted  to  in  order  to  extort  alms ; but has  heard  individuals  declare  that  they  gave 

through  fear;  that  their  property  would  be  destroyed  if  they  refused.  With  some  a "super- 
stitious notion,  that  a malediction  could  be  left  on  their  houses  in  case  of  refusing  alms, 
operates  as  an  inducement  to  give,  where  they  would  otherwise  be  unwilling  to  do  so. 

Those  who  have  for  any  length  of  time  followed  a vagrant  life  have  never  been  known  to 
relinquish  it ; the  habits  of  mendicancy  which  they  have  once  acquired  they  never  resign, 
and  they  ultimately  become  a distinct  and  separate  class  in  the  community. 

In  the  year  1828  a mendicity  institution  was  opened  in  Roscrea ; it  would  seem,  however, 
as  if  the  interest  excited  by  its  establishment  was  chiefly  attributable  to  its  novelty,  for 
tlie  subscriptions  on  which  its  existence  mainly  depends  have  gone  on  regularly  dimi- 
nishing- without  any  dissensions,  either  among  the  committee  or  the  subscribers,  to  explain 
the  decrease.  The  contributions  which  were  called  for  at  the  period  of  the  appearance  of  the 
cholera  are  also  supposed  in  some  degree  to  have  intercepted  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  destined  for  it  at  the  origin  of  the  institution.  It  was  hoped  that  provision  could  be 
made  for  50  paupers,  one-half  as  interns,  and  the  other  as  externs ; relief  to  this  extent  was 
not  found  feasible,  and  at  the  present  moment  the  charity  limits  it  benefits  to  18  old  and  infirm 
persons  of  the  parishes  of  Roscrea  and  Corbally,  who  are  dieted  and  lodged  in  the  house,  at 
an  annual  expenditure  of  about  3 1.  per  head.  When  it  was  first  opened  there  were  about  50 
applications  for  out-door  relief,  whilst  not  more  than  a dozen  persons  sought  to  be.  admitted 
into  the  establishment  as  interns  and  residents  ; but  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered  how  com- 
fortable were  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  place,  the  number  increased  rapidly  of  those 
who  were  desirous  of  participating  in  them.  Most  of  those  at  present  in  the  institution  are 
between  the  ages  of  60  and  70  ; few  of  them  have  relations  in  a condition  that  would  enable 
them  to  support  them,  and  nearly  all  are  infirm,  rather  from  old  age  than  from  any  inci- 
dental malady.  There  is  also  a clothing  society,  supported  by  voluntary  contributions, 
which  has  been  in  operation  during  the  last  four  or  five  years.  Its  annual  income  is  about 
60/.,  but  the  subscriptions  have  latterly  somewhat  fallen  off.  The  object  of  this  charity  is 
to  supply  the  poor  at  half-price  with  such  articles  of  clothing,  as  petticoats,  bedgowns,  shifts 
and  shirts.  The  poor  are  admitted  to  purchase  on  presentation  of  a ticket,  which  they  show 
much  anxiety  to  obtain ; these  two  are  the  only  permanent  charities  in  Roscrea.  In  times 
of  emergency,  subscriptions  are  made  for  the  relief  of  immediate  distress. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

Rev.  Mr.  Baldwin,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Rev.  Dr.  Bell,  master  of  the  endowed  school.  - 
Benjamijj  B.  Bradshaw,  esq.,  j.  p.— William  Chaytor,  esq.,  mayor  of  Clonmel.— Mr. 
Grub,  merchant.— Mr.  John  Hacket,  proprietor  of  Tipperary  Free  Press.— Mr.  Hodges, 

attorney. — David  Malconson,  proprietor  of  factories. — Meagher,  shoemaker. — 

Mr.  O’Connor,  foreman  of  the  Clonmel  Advertiser.  - Rev.  Mr.  Stevenson,  protestant  clergy- 
man.— Thomas  Walsh,  labourer. — And  many  others  present  at  different  times. 

There  are  about  150  street  beggars  in  the  town;  they  have  not  been  diminished  by 
the  mendicity  institution ; on  the  contrary,  they  have  increased  within  the  last  two  years. 
About  20  or  30  parties  will  call  on  a farmer  in  a day  in  summer  during  an  average ; there 
may  be  10  parties  more  (individuals  or  families)  in  a bad  season ; they  consist  chiefly  of 
women  and  children ; some  very  old  men  and  female  servants  beg  in  the  town,  but  no  able- 
bodied  men.  The  number  of  beggars  seems  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  increase  of  popula- 
tion, and  the  cholera  too  has  augmented  them  by  adding  to  the  number  of  destitute  widows 
and  orphans.  Men  come  from  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  and  also  some  from  Clare,  in 
search  of  work,  during  harvest  time,  particularly  potato  digging ; their  families  come  with 
them,  and  if  the  wives  are  not  incumbered  with  children,  they  seek  employment  at  binding 
and  potato  picking ; the  native  labourers  are  not  sufficient  to  do  the  work  at  that  time ; 
a few  come  in  spring,  but  not  so  many  as  in  summer ; from  500  to  600  strange  labourers 
come  in  summer,  whose  wives  for  the  most  part  go  begging.  Not  above  two  out  of  15  of 
the  women  do  not  beg.  The  Kerry  men  are  very  economical  and  sober,  and  save  money ; 
the  husband  often  saves  his  wages.  A person  present  said  they  told  him  they  saved  to  pay 
the  rent,  and  the  wives  and  families  live  on  the  country.  Often  they  provide  themselves 
before  they  return.  The  native  labourers  have  not  the  practice  of  sending  their  wives  and 
children  begging,  but  when  it  does  happen  it  occurs  in  summer.  Between  servants  there  is 
a sympathy  existing,  and  they  assist  each  other ; those  in  place  assist  those  who  are  out.  It 
rarely  happens  that  they  have  recourse  to  begging.  There  are  a vast  number  of  respectable 
persons  in  great  want  who  are  ashamed  to  beg ; some  live  on  a few  dry  potatoes  for  24  hours  ; 
they  are  assisted  in  some  cases  by  private  charity : either  their  cases  are  represented  or  they 
apply  personally.  There  are  some  few  cases  where  old  farmers  have  made  over  their  little 
farms  on  their  sons,  and  gone  begging.  The  transfer  sometimes  takes  place  on  the  marriage 
of  the  son,  and  the  daughter-in-law  will  give  the  turn-out  to  the  father-in-law;  generally 
speaking,  there  is  not  a lack  of  feeling  in  children  to  parents.  There  is  a^class  oi  blind, 
deformed  beggars  and  cripples  that  frequent  fairs,  in  the  reaping  and  potato-digging  season  ; 
they  follow  the  labouring  men,  and  exhibit  their  ailments  ; not  more  than  two  or  three  ox 
them  in  a fair-day  at  Clonmel.  Scarcely  any  labourers  go  to  England  for  work  from  this 
part  of  the  county  Tipperary ; ten  o-o  to  Newfoundland  for  one  that  goes  to  England. 
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700  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT  from  the  COMMISSIONERS /or  in  ui  ■ 

Children  of  beggars  are  brought  to  habits  of  industry  after  a certain 
could  be  remembered  of  a professional  beggar  from  childhood  • thev  en'hS  ■ ,nstance 
become  labourers;  not  one  case  in  a hundred  of  a sturdy  male  beocrar  p.  em,Srate>  or 
encourage  stout  beggars ; the  farmers  will  employ  the  sons  of  be°^ars  /a'mers, will  not 
motive,  and  a wish  to  discountenance  begging.  No  persons  take  tolra-criiJ a Clafita*>le 
they  can  procure  the*  necessities  of  life  they  will  not  beg ; be«gino-  is  lon&  Z ,.cll0Ice;  if 
even  in  a bad  season  the  mother  and  children  would  go  into  amendicitv  hnne"  k 'Sfactfuli 
would  refuse.  Mr.  Bradshaw  saw  two  Clonmel  labourers  in  T father 

who  begged  of  him,  they  said  they  could  not  get  work.  k the  week  bef°«  last, 

The  quantity  they  receive  depends  on  the  season  of  the  year;  a woman  and 
would  get  most  after  potato  digging;  slie  would  then  gather  from  one  stone 
stone;  last  summer  they  would  not  gather  one-half  or  one-quaX  s?one pj? 
people  go  out  in  a day  from  Clonmel  gathering  potatoes:  sonLhlel  femers  bod 
purposely  for  the  beggars ; street-beggars  do  not  get  much  from  passengers-  bStlE 
mir-beggare  both  stand  at  the  chapel-gates.  Particular  individual?  are  fnown  and  Lf 

P“Ce  r'"S  C'aSBeS;  t,Kreare  °0t  m0K  ‘■“o™  “t lo5 

The  fanners  give  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  family  applying-  ■ they 
likely  to  refuse  a single  woman  than  one  with  a family,  h? 

sometimes  represent  herself  as  a widow  with  two  childrei,  and  the  husband  wUl  reinto 
a widower  with  two  others,  and  then  they  will  apply  at  the  same  dace  - thi^Wv! 
rare  occurrence.  Able-bodied  women  often  take  out  tape  and  tobacco,  &c.,  and  barter 
with  the  farmers  for  potatoes.  They  may  have  •>  s or  -l?  fanitnl  • ti,  mo  Darter  them 
rags,  quills  &c.  in  payment,  sell  them  m the  market,  and  bu/ more  goods^  These  ^t 
are  small  dealer s,  and  when  they  are  out  of  stock  they  beg  tbemselvfs  into  it  agaim  Z 
would  not  refuse  anything  offered  to  them ; strange  women  come  fortune-telling  tLrt  £ 
country,  and  delude  the  poor  country  girls ; Slieahan  lias  met  two  or  three  in  his  rambles 
The  professional  street-hewgars  sometimes  take  a glass  of  whiskey,  but  are  not  drain 
Shealian  never  saw  a street-beggar  drunk,  but  one  old  woman  ; she  annoys  people,  and  they 
relieve  hei  in  order  to  get  rid  of  her;  “slie  feeds  on  it  just  like  a fish  ; Ibelieve  she  has  not 
?w?/h° ' ‘ ".I  tw®,,cmol«'‘'''  A gentleman  present  mentions,  that  an  old  begvar-Z! 

the  °,t’,er  fy  ra  Clonmel  for  not  giving  him  more  money ; he  was  sSgerin; 
drunk.  Vei y seldom  those  that  beg  sell  potatoes ; when  they  do,  they  buy  “ kitchen7, 
Jhe  OW  nv-lP7  ?'!  0d?g^C-  1Dr-  Bcl1  has  ofte»  known  the  vagLJ  comphfrf 
? 5 * the8e  “*  b W8'  James  dourer,  say?,  these 

Imposture  chiefly  occurs  among  the  foreigners  misrepresenting  their  cases.  Formerly 
a beggar-man  appeared  m a regular  uniform  of  patches ; but  that  is  not  the  case  now.  Mr. 
thlt  MrRif  ?Tge  man  W1?'  1a,bad  woman,  and  his  wife  went  to  20  persons,  representing 
P,alf7  , \ Vld  l‘econimended  her;  he  believes  that  she  got  over  2 1.  in  this  manner  in 
,r"  ; abo,ut  three  mouths  smee.  Men  come  to  fairs  with  disgusting  sores  and  to  chapel- 
gates  , tliey  keep  sores  in  a very  ulcerated  condition  for  a long  time,  whether  artificially  is 
Shintl'T'  ’’  iff!'6  a,‘e  ”°  aPPhcat'nns  from  them  to  the  dispensaries  for  relief.  Dr.  Bell 
,,iey  w.oa  d be  sorry  to  lie  cured.  Beggar-women  do  not  in  general  unnecessarily 
. pose  then-  children,  though  they  sometimes  pinch  them  pretty  smartly  to  make  them  cry 
r„Vn®  +door-  ivir-  "f1,1  bas  known  one  instance  of  a strange  woman  carrying  the  same 
• Jn~.  0 c eigymen  of  different  persuasions,  or  to  different  clergymen  of  the  same  persuasion, 
lncimerent  places,  to  be  privately  baptized  on  pretence  of  its  being  sickly.  They  expect 
reliet  horn  the  clergymen.  A man  had  a child  12  years  old,  with  its  lower  extremities  weak, 
crawlmg  along  the  streets,  with  a rope  tied  to  it;  the  child  was  a cripple. 
c .i1-6  .■  aS  °‘  beggars  are  much  worse  than  those  of  labourers ; there  are  many  instances 
, i amonS  beggars ; the  country  people  often  complain  of  articles  of  dress  being 

en  y eggars : children  sometimes  steal  petty  articles,  such  as  straw,  hay  or  a lump  of 
oa  rom  a cart ; the  parents  are  not  in  any  way  particular  how  the  children  get  anything 
y may  bring  home.  Small  cabin-holders  send  their  children  to  collect  straw,  and  the 
carmen  connive  at  their  petty  thefts. 

-An  ?!e-bodi<i?  kb?m'?r  with  a reaping-hook  asked  Mr.  Hodges  for  charity;  he  said  he 
+b  ^ r'  Hodges  offered  him  harvest-work  at  1 s.  a day ; but  be  refused,  on 

rne  pound  that  lodging  was  not  given  him;  such  cases  are  rare.  Mr.  Hacket remembeis 
se  or  15  years  ago,  of  a person  having  saved  money  by  begging.  Meagher  says,  if 
he  was  on  Ins  oath,  he  never  knew  a man  to  beg  in  order  to  save,  stieahan  said  be  knew 
a man  to  have  saved  lot.  whose  wife  begged  for  it;  and  on  Sheahan  mentioning  the  name, 
persons  present,  who  knew  him,  said  he  was  an  honest  industrious  man,  who  earned  10s.  Si 
’ a”d  Vved.Yery  poorly;  he  had  3 d.  given  him  for  his  dinner  to  buy  bread,  which  he 
tll  on  US  ^ bouSbt  bim  potatoes;  he  has  not  (said  some  one  present)  drank  is. 
E J^years-  Many  destitute  persons  die  gradually  from  want  of  comfort  and  necessary 
, ^ 01  >'igan,  a tradesman,  knew  a tradesman’s  family,  consisting  of  eight  persons,  to  go 

,,  ays  without  foot! ; the  friends  gave  something  the"  third  day;  they  would  rather  die 
people  tol  *’  Be°g'ars  bave  not  larger  families,  nor  do  they  marry  earlier  than  other 

An  able-bodied  man  would  get  nothing  by  begging;  nobody  would  take  compassion  on 
him ; an  honest  labourer  would  rather  eat  dry  potatoes  by  his  industry  than  if  he  got  beet 
y egg|ng  ; and  it  is  a common  feeling  among  tradesmen  and  labourers,  that  they  wou 
rather  die  than  beg  for  relief.  Meagher,  a shoemaker,  knows  many  in  a state  of  starvation 
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that  would  rather  die  than  go  to  the  Mendicity  for  relief,  for  fear  of  lowering  themselves ; Vaguancy. 

a labourer  with  a family  of  eight,  three  of  whom  were  able  to  work,  passed  48  hours  this  

summer  without  eating;  they  were  shy  of  asking  relief,  and  were  strangers  from  Cork,  and  Munster, 
did  not  know  the  neighbours ; a neighbour  made  a collection  for  them.  Sheahan  has  known  County  Tipperary. 

persons  to  work  for  the  bread  they  eat.  

' The  beggars  are  generally  known  in  the  neighbourhood,  but  not  the  stranger  beggars ; b* 

about  five  in  20  are  known  in  summer  by  the  fanners.  They  are  often  beggars  by  distress,  d!g'.  Lub^a* 

and  continue  begging,  finding  it  a profitable  trade,  when  once  they  have  got  into  the  habit  

of  it.  Sometimes,  even  after  the  habit,  they  will  give  it  up.  When  the  husband  is  out  of  Parish  St.  Mary's, 
employment,  the  wife  begs ; when  he  gets  work  again,  he  drops  begging ; these  are  Cork  Clonmel. 
and  Kerry  people.  A good  many  of  the  native  labourers  do  the  same  when  the  potatoes  Bar-  rffa  and  Offa, 
are  exhausted.  (East  Barony.) 

Seldom  or  never  is  any  effort  made  to  discover  what  a beggar  may  have  previously  " " 
received ; the  farmers  are  too  liberal  while  the  potatoes  last.  Nobody  present  knew  a case 
of  a farmer  setting  dogs  at  a beggar-man,  unless  he  committed  a theft.  Sheahan  knew  one, 
of  a beggar  fishing  up  a crab  from  a pond,  and  the  dogs  being  set  at  him.  Beggars  seldom 
carry  two  bags ; those  who  stay  out  two  or  three  days  carry  a large  bag,  which  contains 
three  or  four  stone.  If  a woman  had  a family,  she  would  receive  as  much  if  she  showed 
her  bag  full.  Farmers  allow  them  to  lie  in  the  barns.  The  labourers  generally  give 
lodgings,  and  the  farmers  give  them  straw  and  potatoes ; very  little  milk,  except  they  have 
large  dairies.  Fanners  sometimes,  too,  give  a cast-off  garment,  particularly  to  the  children, 
if  they  are  naked. 

They  give  as  long  as  they  have  it  to  spare,  a handful  to  each,  two  handfuls  to  a family. 

Some  persons  in  town  are  pensioners  on  families,  and  in  general  there  is  some  one  or  two 
dependant  on  each  farmer.  Some  farmers  give  away  the  food  of  five  men  in  particular 
seasons.  Meagher  is  confident  no  farmer  gives  365  stone  in  the  year  to  beggars.  The 
shopkeepers  do  not  in  general  give  as  much  as  the  farmers.  Some  shopkeepers,  says 
Meagher,  cannot  afford  to  pay  me  for  my  shoes  for  two  or  three  days. 

The  gates  of  the  rich  are  closed  against  the  travelling  beggars.  The  gentry  in  town  give ; 
but  the  lords  of  the  soil  do  not  give  much,  especially  the  absentees.  The  resident  landed 
gentry  give  less,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  than  any  other,  class, 
except  the  absentee  landed  gentry,  who  give  nothing,  except  to  the  dispensaries.  The 
burthen  of  supporting  the  poor  falls  almost  exclusively  on  the  residents. 

The  most  that  a farmer  of  10  or  20  acres  could  give,  would  be  a quarter  or  half  a stone  of 
potatoes  all  the  year  round.  A shopkeeper,  with  an  income  of  400  l.  or  500 1.  a year, 
would  give  1 1.  in  meat  to  beggars ; he  would  beside  this  subscribe  to  charities. 

The  shopkeepers  complain  of  the  interference  of  the  beggars  with  their  business,  when 
they  are  asked  to  subscribe  to  the  Mendicity. 

It  is  very  common  for  the  farmers  to  give  improvidently  to  beggars,  so  as  to  leave  them- 
selves in  want  at  the  end  of  the  year ; many  of  the  farmers  were  forced  to  anticipate  their 
means  this  summer,  to  buy  meal  at  a high  rate. 

The  country  people  would  be  adverse  to  a poor-rate,  as  they  think  it  would  be  a tax  on 
them ; but  ma.ny  of  the  town  people  would  prefer  composition.  The  residents  feel  they  give 
more  (han  their  fair  share,  and  they  wish  a poor-rate  that  would  reach  the  absentees,  and 
those  who  will  not  give. 

The  excuse  usually  alleged  by  able-bodied  men  out  of  labour,  begging  with  children,  is 
want  of  labour. 

Most  of  these  men  state  themselves  to  be  mechanics  out  of  employment,  shoemakers, 
manufacturers,  8cc.  Charity,  good  feeling,  sympathy  for  the  condition  of  the  applicant, 
are  the  motives  which  induce  to  give  relief.  Feople  subscribe  from  habit,  but  they  do  not 
give  at  the  door  from  habit.  Many  town  people  are  refused  relief,  especially  in  scarce 
seasons,  on  the  ground  that  they  can  apply  at  the  Mendicity. 

Beggars  are  often  abusive  if  they  are  refused,  but  only  strangers ; native  beggars  are 
noticed  that  they  will  get  nothing  if  they  come  again,  whenever  they  are  saucy.  The 
ravelling  beggars  will  sometimes  curse  ; in  general  they  are  a profligate  set.  The  farmers 
care  little  for  their  curses  ; they  say,  that  the  curse  of  the  wicked  does  not  avail ; they 
link  it  falls  on  the  person  using  the  curse ; and  though  they  like  to  get  the  beggar’s 
essmg,  they  do  not  give  in  order  to  get  prayer. 

* ^ f 'n  one  family  died  in  less  than  a week,  within  three  miles  of  Clonmel,  of  a fever 
Cf  tl  r r°m  a ^,eS§ar  s family  who  slept  in  the  house.  If  a wandering  beggar  is  taken  ill 
°. , le  *e.ver.  and  cannot  get  admission  into  an  hospital,  the  people  build  a hovel  on  the  road- 
A e>  m L COrner  a and  leave  the  family  there.  The  labouring  people  give  them 
...  ew  things  they  can  spare,  and  leave  them  at  the  door.  Beggars  carry  an  exterior  of 
e lgion,  whatever  may  be  their  real  character ; the  generality  of  the  beggars  are,  however, 
e igious.  A vagrant  woman  came  from  the  north, "who  told  fortunes  by  signs,  and  pre- 
,n  ed  *°  he  dumb.  There  is  a class  of  persons  called  “ Shenachies,  a kind  of  rural 
oty-tellcrs  (chiefly  in  Irish);  these  are  something  better  than  the  beggars.  Sometimes 
ej  make  mischief  in  families.  They  are  not  emissaries  for  illegal  purposes ; they  would 
not  be  trusted. 

have  been  committed  to  the  house  of  industry,  but  only  when  they  were  riotous 
to  th ^ublesome.-  The  mayor  employed  two  officers  to  take  up  all  beggars,  and  send  them 
arrest  ,ouse  °f  industry ; it  was  given  up  because  public  opinion  was  against  it.  When  they 
it  a Uai  -maQ  in  the  streets>  the  crowd  rescued  him ; the  working  people  passing  by  thought 
was  1 51jP  t°  confine  a man  forbegging.  Public  opinion  would  be  completely  changed  if  there 
a legal  provision  for  the  poor.  There  is  a disposition  to  outrage  in  seasons  of  distress.  It 
'°'  4 u 3 was 
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was  necessary  this  summer  to  convoy  provision  carts  into  the  town  with  mil'f 
it  is  often  necessary  to  convoy  boats  down  to  Carrick.  military  and  police  • 

There  are  about  124  relieved  at  the  Mendicity  by  food  and  money  -Id' 

50.  Those  who  adopt  mendicancy  as  a mode  of 

The  people  object  to  being  confined  to  the  institution;  when  thev LS  mendicity, 

would  go  out.  At  first  they  disliked  hospitals,  but  now  they  enter  them  Be  Y™^’-  the-v 


the  Mendicity  on  account  of  the  fare,  which  is  stir-about  twice 
orphans  and  widows,  and  four  or  five  infirm  old  men. 


day.  The 


’eggars  dislike 
inmates  are 


Bar.  IJfa  and  Offa, 
(East  Barony.) 


Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parisli  AhoghUl. 
Bar.  Lower  Toome. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

R.  Arnold. — S.  Arnold.— Mr.  James  Christie,  churchwarden.— Mr.  E.  Craig —Messrs  E 

Logan,  &c.  &c.  including  several  of  the  police— Rev.  J.  Johnston,  late  curate  of^LeM|RT’ 

Captain  Kennett,  officer  of  police.— Rev.  Geo.  Kirkpatrick,  rector Rev.  John  Kee  ~ 

parish  priest.— Hcv.  Mr.  Harks  Lee,  Moravian  agent G.  Logan— Rev.  T.  Maliahes"'^ 

Gracehill— A.  M‘Manus,  esq.,  magistrate.— Dr.  Miller,  surgeon  of  dispensary— H.  O'H  ,’R° 
esq.,  magistrate.— James  O’Herritt. — W.  Quillan— Mr.  James  Smyth,  merchant. 


The  number  of  vagrants  cannot  be  ascertained  with  certainty;  but  in  some  places  within 
the  parish  a day  is  appointed  once  or  twice  in  the  week  to  help  the  resident  beggars  and  on 
that,  the  number  varies  from  30  to  GO,  but  is  in  general  not  less  than  50.  ft  has  of  late 
decreased,  owing  to  the  smaller  encouragement  given  to  strangers  in  Ballymena  and  Antrim 
by  wliich  the  number  of  beggars  travelling  thither  has  been  diminished. 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  summer,  the  former  year’s  crop  being  consumed,  and  the  new 
crop  of  potatoes  not  being  ready  for  use.  A few  of  the  beggars  are  passengers,  but  in 
general  they  are  residents.  Many  have  settled  here  from  the  facility  of  supporting 
themselves  by  begging;  they  are  generally  females  and  old,  or  with  children  unfit  for 
work.  Many  travel  singly,  but  some  who  are  known  to  have  children,  do  not  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  them  out.  Men  able  to  work  need  not  beg  here,  work  being  easily 
obtained.  Those  who  are  unable  to  work  a regular  day’s  work,  or  who  have  children  to 
support,  are  often  under  the  necessity  of  begging.  Most  of  those  who  do  so  are  infirm,  or 
circumstanced  as  mentioned  above.  None  who  labour  during  the  week  beg  on  Sunday,  nor 
do  the  wives  or  children  of  such  persons,  or  of  cottier  tenants  beg.  The  cottiers  of  this 
neighbourhood  who  have  planted  their  potatoes  do  not  beg;  but  it  is  said  to  be  the  custom 
of  many  of  the  strangers  from  Derry,  Donegal,  &c.  Labourers  are  the  least  reluctant  to 
beg,  though  even  they  are  very  unwilling  if  they  can  avoid  it.  The  mechanics  and  trades- 
men are  exceedingly  reluctant  to  do  so,  ancl  many  of  them  would  prefer  starvation.  Nearly 
all  here  are,  in  a greater  or  less  degree,  traders  who  buy  or  sell  flax,  yarn  and  linen  cloth. 
There  are  many  mendicant  mechanics,  and  they  are  generally  reduced  by  age  or  disease. 
No  disabled  or  unemployed  servants  are  known  to  beg ; some  cottier  tenants  from  this 
district  have  been  discovered  begging  at  watering-places,  where  they  said  they  had  gone  for 
their  health. 

Of  vagrants,  the  strangers  are  from  Derry,  Donegal  and  Tyrone,  mountain  districts ; the  rest 
from  Broughshane  and  Ballymena.  They  are  usually  natives  of  country  districts,  with  the 
exception  of  the  town  of  Ballymena,  where  there  is  a mendicity  association,  and  a resolution 
not  to  assist  beggars,  except  under  certain  restrictions. 

Few,  if  any,  are  the  children  of  beggars ; the  greater  part  have  been  reduced  by  impro- 
vidence, drinking,  &c.  Few  adopt  a life  of  mendicancy  from  the  facility  of  obtaining 


An  able-bodied  beggar  might  obtain  more  than  he  could  consume. 

None  are  assisted  on  Sundays  at  places  of  worship.  The  quantity  given  is  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  number  in  family  of  the  applicants ; different  members  of  the  same  family 
frequently  apply  successively  to  the  same  persons.  The  quantity  given  to  an  able-bodied 
person  and  one  infirm  from  age,  is  not  the  same ; though  a regard  is  paid  to  age,  want,  &c. 
yet  it  is  admitted  that  great  disproportion  exists  between  the  relief  given  and  the  necessities 
of  the  receiver,  since  importunity,  activity  and  strength  greatly  assist,  while  weakness, 
modesty  and  slowness  of  movement,  greatly  impede  begging. 

Beggars  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  selling  their  potatoes  to  the  cottiers,  at  a low  price, 
and  many  thus  procure  their  seed  potatoes ; these  being  of  different  species  have  various 
coloured  blossoms,  and  are  commonly  called  “beggars’  potatoes.”  The  surplus  oo 
obtained  is  frequently  exchanged  for  spirits,  tea,  tobacco,  See.  but  rarely  for  articles  of  real 
utility,  which  would  prevent  their  exciting  sympathy.  The  itinerant  beggar  does  not  save 
in  summer  to  support  himself  in  winter.  , 

They  often,  especially  when  work  is  not  easily  procured,  beg,  under  the  plea  that  they 
have  been  unsuccessful  in  search  of  it.  They  often  foster  the  appearance  of  rags,  dlrt; Jv 
to  excite  sympathy.  Only  those  who  travel  to  fairs  are  supposed  to  produce  sores  on  ur 
body  voluntarily ; they  do  not  wish  to  be  decently  clad,  “but  sometimes  have  a c&ay  . 
the  trade.”  Expedients,  such  as  forged  recommendations,  are  frequently  resor  ® ’ 

morality  is  thus  weakened  in  all,  and  destroyed  in  professed  mendicants.  T hey  a 
however,  been  known  to  refuse  to  have  their  sores  cured.  The 
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Th  habits  of  the  young  females  are  supposed  to  be  dissolute.  It  is  not  the  general 
ltamong  them  to  meet  in  the  evening  m towns  or  villages,  to  smoke  or  drink.  They 
i ot  been  concerned  in  outrages  on  persous  or  property,  but  commit  petty  thefts,  such 
-dealing  ducks,  and  rooting  up  potatoes  in  the  fields.  They  are  never  concerned  in 
^-'-illations.  The  confirmed  vagrant  would  not  wish  to  emigrate,  but  his  children  would 
JE  do  so.  The  strolling  beggars  are  considered  too  indulgent  to  their  children, 
le^ars  are  not  known  to  share  or  hoard  their  earnings,  or  to  borrow  or  hire  children  to 

TKBe  frequently  large  families,  but  seldom  marry.  Many  of  the  young  women 
have  children,  known  or  supposed  to  be  illegitimate;  there  are  not  many  such  eases  among 
the  labourers.  They  are  generally  long-lived.  There  are  few  instances  of  death  from 

'^Froni  the  calculations  before  mentioned,  it  is  supposed  a beggar  might  obtain  more  than 
a labourer,  but  particulars  cannot  be  ascertained ; and  the  want  of  employment  of  their  time 
leads  them  to  spend  superfluously  in  luxuries. 

The  character  of  the  beggar  is  seldom  considered;  none  prefer  the  life  of  a vagrant  to 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  lioirett,  Esq. 

J ames  Peebles,  Esq 

Parisli  Ahoghill. 
Bar.  Lower  Toome. 


(hat  of  the  labourer. 

Alms  would  be  given  even  when  the  character  of  the  applicant  is  unknown. 

A night’s  lodging  is  constantly  given  by  the  cottiers  to  vagrants ; clothing  very  seldom,  if 
ever  and  principally  potatoes  and  milk.  The  farmers  prefer  giving  food,  as  it  is  plenty,  but 
money  scarce;  the  beggars  prefer  the  latter. 

The  farmers  help  all  who  call,  without  reference  to  priority,  and  without  considering  the 
amount  given  in  the  day  or  year.  Many  beggars  receive  “ similar”  assistance,  but  there  are 
some  poor  who  do  not  beg,  and  arc  maintained  by  friends  and  neighbours.  The  shop- 
keepers in  country  towns  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  weekly  allowances  to  beggars,  but  not 
so  much  as  would  maintain  an  additional  workman. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  most  heavily  on  tire  middling  farmers,  who  are  more  accessible 
than  the  rich.  The  poorer  and  working  classes  do  not  give  in  proportion  to  the  rich, 
seldom  more  than  a night’s  lodging  or  a meal. 

The  beggar  constantly  receives  more  than  he  requires. 

It  is  thought  here  that  a charitable  farmer,  who  holds  10  acres  of  land,  gives  at  least 
1 /.  worth,  and  often  2 /.  10  s.  (in  the  year),  a small  shopkeeper  not  so  much  ; relief  is  not  so 
largely  given  as  to  leave  the  giver  destitute.  The  small  fanners  fear  the  effects  of  poor 
laws;  they  say  they  cannot  give  money,  and  do  not  feel  the  loss  of  potatoes,  though  they 
are  satisfied  that  in  this  way  charity  is  often  abused.  The  gentry  would  be  glad  to  compel 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  give  anything,  to  contribute,  and  thus  to  lessen  the  burthen  of 
the  benevolent,  and  would  be  willing  to  pay  an  annual  sum,  provided  they  and  the  contri- 
butors could  have  a vote  in  choosing  fit  persons  and  in  rejecting  impostors,  whom  they 
could  and  would  detect. 

Relief  is  generally  given  from  charity,  not  usually  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  never  is 
yielded  to  importunity.  Those  who  now  give  to  relieve  want,  would,  if  convinced  that  an 
adequate  provision  were  made  in  any  institution  for  the  poor,  turn  their  charity  into  some 
more  proper  course.  Some  say  that  an  institution  near  home  would  induce  many  to  enter 
it.  The  majority,  that  they  would  not  willingly  enter  any  institution  unless  provided  with 
tea,  tobacco,  &.c.  Able-bodied  mendicants  never  obtain  relief  by  threats  of  violence,  nor  is 
it  <nven  from  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse. 

Fever  is  often  spread  through  the  country  by  the  custom  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to 
vagrants.  The  morality  of  the  labourer  is  not  injured  by  the  association. 

Some  beg  every  summer,  and  return  to  work  again  when  they  can  get  it ; none  become 
a separate  class  of  the  community. 

No  punishment  has  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  this  district.  Rigorous  laws  would  not 
be  enforced,  but  some  would  be  found  in  every  district  to  enforce  moderate  punishments,  if 
a just  provision  were  made. 

There  are  mendicity  institutions,  but  not  houses  at  Ballymena,  within  two  miles,  and  at 
-Antrim,  within  10  miles,  but  there  the  funds  are  insufficient  for  their  own  poor,  and  this 
parish  is  unconnected  with  them.  Beggars  would  not  go  into  a house  of  industry,  where 
the  food,  &c.  was  equal  to  that  of  the  labouring  classes.  They  have  never  been  known  to 
refuse  to  enter  such  an  institution. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Df-  Bruce — Dr.  Bryson,  surgeon  of  dispensary.— Rev.  James  Carey,  presbyterian  minister.  — * — — — — — — 

~Mr.  S.  Clarke. — G.  S.  Clarice,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  M.  Crauford. — Rev.  Daniel  Cural,  Parish  Antrim. 
parish  priest.— Mr.  M.  Dickie.— Mr.  M.  Gibson.— Rev.  William  Greene,  protestant  vicar. — Max.  Upper  Antrim. 
r k ^k-EDLiE,  publican.— Dr.  M'Master,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Rev.  Robert  Magill,  — — — — — 

Pre»  yterian  minister. — Mr.  J.  Skelton,  agent  to  Lord  Ferrard,  Sec.  &c.  and  many  of  the 
paupers, 

wheThTS61  °f  va&rants  who  solicit  alms  daily  in  the  town  of  Antrim  is  now  six;  formerly, 
rl+  doors  once  in  the  week,  there  were  about  GO ; this  reduction  is  to  be 

o the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity. 

4 u 4 f® 
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Appendix  (A.) 

— j.  - —y 

Vagrancy.  In  the  summer  months  strangers  come  from  the  country  or  mount*;™ 

,~ZTr  Den7  a”d  TJrone'  particularly  from  MagUera,  Dungivan,  aiid  Mayiligan  X™'*  °r 

Ulster,  year  s crops  have  been  exhausted,  and  their  potatoes  for  the  next  season  -,rl  • tbeir  last 
CountyAntnm.  vision  might  very  well  be  made’ for  all  the  neighbouring  ^ 

Unb,  be  prevented.  of  “"“S® 

C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq.  ille  temales  are  in  proportion  to  the  males  as  10  to  l-  this  preat  ,v 
James  Peebles,  Esq.  accounted  for  by  the  difficulty  a female  finds  in  supporting  herself  and  'fPuP°rtion  # 
pa., 77.  ■ generally  have  their  children  with  them,  and  are  considered  to°be  bad  character  ■ * the-v 
Pariah  Autnm.  Very  few  of  the  strolling  vagrants  arc  infirm;  many  of  them  are  traveS  r 1 
Bar.  Upper  Antrim,  with  their  families  are  considered  the  greatest  nuisances.  The  wives  and  child™  “p  l8‘,  wtl° 

— ••  labourers  are  never  known  to  beg.  n 0J  emP*oyed 

The  cottiers  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood  do  not  go  to  bee,  after  havino-  . . , 
potato  crop,  as  those  of  other  districts  do.  g Plmted  <Mr 

The  resident  mendicants  are  generally  of  the  labouring  class ; few  of  them  ...  a 
mechanics  or  servants;  one  cause  of  this  is,  thatlabourcrs  have  to  endure  mater  w 
another  is,  that  the  labouring  class  is  the  poorest  class  ; but  the  greatest  close  is 
the  labourer  is  by  age  or  sickness  rendered  unable  to  work  for  a whole  day  or  to  wit 
much  as  other  men,  he  is  thrown  out  of  employment  altogether;  not  sb  the  me£. “ 
servant,  who  may  generally  procure  work  according  to  his  strength  Anv  u 

from  this  place  to  England  for  work,  pay  their  way.  “ Any  ,abourers  who  S» 

Few,  if  any,  are  persons  who  have  been  brought  up  from  their  infancy  to  hernia,  hv 
reason  of  their  parents  being  beggars.  Nearly  all  have  formerly  earned  their  subisfij?. 
many,  indeed  most  of  them,  are  known  to  be  reduced  by  their  own  intemperance  and  want 
of  economy.  There  are  a great  number  of  whiskey  shops  ill  Antrim,  which  act  as  a taunt, 
tion  to  labourers  to  spend  the  surplus  of  their  earnings,  instead  of  saving  it.  Few  of  lit 
neighbours  who  beg  are  induced,  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  relief,  to  adoht  it  as  a means  rf 
subsistence  ; they  are  very  m, willing  to  beg,  and  many  are  reduced  to  the  greatest  extremities 
at  home  before  they  venture  out  to  beg.  6 

tbev^fS  are  vSeti?es  lble  *°  s”’e  m0,“y  b?  seIli“g  the  surplus  of  their  collections; 
hoimesof  wSip4416  fr01“  C°1C  ‘ Paasei'Sera'  is  no  money  given  at  the  doors  of 

a tanaily  of  beggars  apply  for  relief,  the  quantity  given  is  in  proportion  to  their 
numbers.  It  is  not  usual  for  different  members  of  a family  to  apply  with  success  to  the 
same  person  on  the  same  day.  1 1 J 

had?otntohyeor”gr°U‘d  ^ “ mUCh  “S  “ aSed  or  infta  ““i  P®*  » 

IS  thought  that  an  able-bodied  man  without  children  would  be  able  to  obtain  more 
tnan  an  able-bodied  man  with  children,  inasmuch  as  the  children  would  not  be  able  to  walk 
tar  in  a day. 

cr.-Itey  SeH  ,t-'e1ir  surPIus  earnings  at  under  value,  and  purchase  tea,  sugar,  tobacco,  and 
fSiTh,8key  ’n^ey  °‘teri  &lve  a potion  of  it  in  exchange  for  lodgings.  They  may 
i i . 0 % oonrpelled  to  dissipate  thus,  as  it  is  the  only  enjoyment  open  to  them,  for  if  they 
+l.f,,On-v.F^?m/0rtab  6 Cotbes  't  W0U^  destroy  their  power  of  exciting  compassion.  It  is 
during  winter80™6  SaVe  & part  °P  tbe‘r  summer  earnings,  on  which  they  support  themselves 

stra”ge  men  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  have  been  unable  to  procure 
.•  P oyment ; but  work  has  been  repeatedly  offered  to  and  refused  by  them;  theysome- 
on nVi'°  ,*eC  *°  j-6  amoun*;  wages  offered,  and  at  other  times  refuse  to  work  on  any 
1 1 10?s  ’ ra§sr  C'ir*:>  and  the  appearance  of  disease  is  assumed  by  those  who  frequent  fairs 
j-  » e s,i3ut  not  bY  other  beggars,  though  they  are  all  unwilling  to  appear  decently  clad, 

, . a ea*j  °‘  not  exciting  pity.  An  instance  of  a beggar  having  refused  to  allow  his  sores 
here6  CUred’  °n  account  °f  the  advantage  derived  from  exposing  them,  has  not  been  known 

. a 16  generally  supposed  to  lead  dissolute  lives ; they  are  suspected  to  be  prone 

y e ts‘  " confirmed  vagrant  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America. 

?Vot  , own  to  share  their  earnings  with  others  who  they  may  know  to  be 
ipore  destitute  than  themselves. 

^ eggars  freq«eotly  have  large  families ; they  are  not  remarked  for  marrying  earlier  than 
mmnovoffT  °*  tle  community.  The  number  of  bastards  among  female  mendicants  is 
has  not  beenu *kan  amongst  the  labouring  classes.  A case  of  death  from  starvation 

enmp^Kwo^  quant‘ty  op  alms  which  may  be  collected  by  a beggar,  with  the  wages 
unjust  ^ working  man,  the  distribution  of  alms  is  admitted  by  all  to  be  unequal  and 

*Wh°  jgive  t0,  strangers  have  no  knowledge  of  their  character,  no  criterion 

„u.  y ° °f  *heir  destitution,  except  their  appearance.  The  prevalence  of  private 

7?udJ°  be.  Preju<Iicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  Since  the 
°f  th®  Mendicity,  alms  are  not  so  frequently  given  to  persons  whose  characters 

are  not  known,  as  they  previously  were. 

„nAt  “„not  usuaI  to  relieve  vagrants  by  giving  them  clothing ; a night’s  lodging,  potatoes 
x'  d™‘k..ar?  m°st  commonly  the  things  given.  Farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money, 
because  it  is  found  most  convenient,  and  the  nmnnnt  mven  thus  is  not  perceived;  the 


herancm  ;*  • c j muomy  tne  tilings  given.  Farmers  prefer  giving 

i®/oun^  most  convenient,  and  the  amount  given  thus  is  not  perceivcu, 
S o ]T0u  d Prefer.  getting  money.  Generally  speaking,  all  who  solicit  alms  are  help 
nnnlft  uy  C0,me’  ^fhout  any  certain  limit  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  given  to  each,  or 

number  to  be  relieved  m the  day.  1 • J 


Many 
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.nt0  the  STATE  OF  THE  POORER  CLASSES  IN  IRELAND. 


. nerson*  are  mainly  supported  through  the  year  by  food,  money,  clothing,  See.  given 
on  whose  bounty  they  are  pensioners. 

b' None  of  the  fanners  or  shopkeepers  give  so  much  in  charity  as  would  enable  them  to 

fflThta'^oukeepers  h^re  do  not  now  give  regular  weekly  allowances  to  the  resident  beggars. 
The  relief  of  the  beggar  falls  principally  upon  the  middle  class  of  fanners  and  shop- 


ke®Pers-  norer  classes  do  not  give  in  proportion  to  the  richer ; the  labouring  people,  and 

Tpwho  possess  merely  cabins,  give  a night’s  lodging,  or  broken  meat,  to  vagrants, 
v 6 the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  an  applicant  for  alms  has  already 
d much  more  than  is  requisite  is  often  obtained  by  many,  which  is  thought  to  lead 
receive,  ^ vjsjonSi  The  quantity  of  meal,  potatoes,  See.  given  daily,  on  an  average,  by 
10  Malf  farmer  is  not  ascertainable,  owing  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  given,  but  it  is 
f,  5“ht  to  be  much  more  than  is  generally  conceived.  It  is  not  thought  that  any  of 
ttelabouring  classes  give  so  much  away  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  as  to  cause  des- 

^ Poor  laws^are^dreaded ; but  if  any  system  could  be  adopted  of  relieving  without  en- 
muramno-  paupers,  and  that  the  management  would  not  be  expensive,  and  if  those  who 
contributed  would  be  made  the  conductors,  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  be  glad  to 
^t  rid  of  the  present  obvious  evils.  , . , . . . - 

= Relief  js  alWays  given  through  a desire  of  supplying  the  real  or  supposed  wants  of  the 
aDDlicant  ■ it  is  never  extorted  by  importunity,  a dread  of  abuse,  or  violence  in  case  of 
a refusal -’and  the  majority  of  charitable  people  would  only  require  to  be  satisfied  that 
want  is  relieved  by  any  institutions  (such  as  mendicities,  workhouses,  8tc.)  which  might 
exist,  and  they  would  discountenance  mendicants,  by  referring  them  at  once  to  the 

Fevers  are  spread  through  the  country  by  giving  lodgings  to  vagrants  ; the  association 
with  them,  caused  by  lodging  them,  injures  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  They  are 
frequently’  the  means  of  originating,  spreading  and  continuing  discontent,  by  fabricating 
stories.  Those  who  for  any  length  of  time  have  followed  a vagrant  life  never  return  to 

m<BeSrs  have  been  removed  from  the  streets,  but  the  relief  afforded  by  the  Mendicity 
beino-'miperfect  and  insufficient,  they  are  not  now  prohibited,  but  they  receive  very  little  m 
town!  The  people  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  wandering  beggars,  and  would  assist  in 
restraining  them  by  moderate  punishments,  if  any  satisfactory  and  cheap  provision  were 
made  for  their  necessities.  If  prohibitory  laws  were  enacted,  unless  they  were  in  accordance 
with  the  public  opinion,  there  would  be  no  chance  of  their  being  efficacious.  The  public 
would  look  for  a judiciously  and  humanely-managed  provision,  and  would  not  be  content 
with  mere  freedom  from  starvation.  . , . . , . 

There  is  a Mendicity  in  Antrim,  one  in  Ballymena,  and  one  m Belfast,  but  the  funds  ot 
either  are  not  sufficient  to  relieve  all  the  applicants.  . . . , . 

It  was  proposed  to  have  a house  of  industry  established  in  this  town,  m which  the 
lodging  and  food  would  be  equal  to  that  commonly  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes,  but 
the  poor  showed  a reluctance  to  go  in,  if  established,  and  consequently  the  design  was 
abandoned. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr.  J.  Commikg,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Denvir,  parish  priest.— Rev.  J.  Dunseath,  protestant  curate. 
— The  Very  Rev.  Dean  Gbbbx.— Mr.  It.  Hamilton,  farmer.— Mr.  W.  Hopkins,  farmer. 
George  Hutchinson,  esq.,  j.  p.— Dr.  Moore.— Charles  O’Hara,  esq.,  j.  p.— Mr.  W.  Orr, 
shopkeeper.— Mr.  S.  Perry,  farmer.— Surgeon  Reynolds.— Mr.  R.  Rowan,  farmer.— burgeon 
Taylor.— Mr.  B.  Thompson,  farmer.— Mr.  J.  Thompson,  shopkeeper.— Dr.  Thompson— 
Mr.  J.  White,  shopkeeper. — Police,  labourers,  &c. 


The  number  of  wandering  beggars  has  decreased  since  the  establishment  of  the  Men- 
dicity in  this  parish,  before  which  the  average  number  was  from  50  to  60,  and  n0"  “ l°' 

12.  In  the  summer  months  vagrancy  is  most  common;  for  at  the  close  of  e . 

the  planting  of  the  potato  crop,  cottiers  in  the  distant  parts  of  the  countiy  eave  le  ’ 

and  women  whose  husbands  are  working  in  England  or  Scotland  support  themselves  and 
their  Smilies  by  begging;  and  vagabonds  stroll  through  the  country  and  to  the  sea  snore, 
for  the  sake  of  amtfement,  the  love  of  a lasy  life,  and  the  hope  of  imposing  on  the  bene™ 
lent  strangers.  During  the  summer  the  strange  beggars  are  ten .times mm  n^eio®  «mn 
|he  home  beggars,  for  Ballymoney  being  esteemed  a wealthy  and  charitable  g bodied 
K »>»eh  infested  by  strangers.  The  gilater  number  of  wandering  beggars  a. » 
women,  who  are  generally  accompanied  by  large  families  ; very  few  travel  singly  .this is 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  of  woien  having  less  feeling  of  independence  than  m en  and 
their  meeting  with  more  commiseration.  The  majority  of  men  who  beg  are 
Jgc.  The  proportion  of  beggars  who  are  the  families  of  cottier  ten. nte  a"Pp°sed  o be 
large,  but  cannot  be  accurately  stated.  The  wives  and  children of  labourers  and  cottiers 
keg,  even  when  their  husbands  We  employment.  Very  few  mechanics arc 1 .now  a » te 
they  are  more  reluctant  to  beg  than  any  other  class.  Unemployed  seivants  are  general^ 
0.5.  4 x 1 “ 


Vagranc  r. 
Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Antrim. 
Bar.  Upper  Antrim. 


Parish  Ballymoney. 
Bar.  UpperDuuluce. 
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Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 


supported  by  parents,  friends  or  relatives  ; but  if  female  servants  are  driven  to  h 
they  invariably  become  prostitutes,  and  never  return  to  service.  When  able-bodied 
beg,  they  always  go  to  a part  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  known ; they 


James  Peebles,  Esq. 
Parish  Bally  money . 


tenants  Deg,  tuey  always  go  to  a paitui  me  tuuuuj  wuere  tuey  are  not  known  • thev  w u 
not  be  helped  at  home,  for  most  of  them  could  obtain  work  at  home  if  they  chose  to  '°U  ^ 
P . . . of  it.  There  is  no  instance  known  of  an  aged  farmer  having  transferred  his 

C.w.Cen,^y  children,  and  adopted  a vagrant  life  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  Those  who 1 

England  for  work,  pay  their  way ; the  passage  from  Portrush  to  Glasgow  is  only  o s t0 

The  greater  number  of  the  strange  beggars  come  from  the  counties  of  Derrv 
Donegal ; in  the  former,  the  neighbourhood  of  Maghera  is  noted  for  sending  out  beo-  - 
Bar. UpperDunluce.  they  are  generally  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts.  A poor  man  obtains  a®  ' 

tainous  ridge  of  potato  ground  from  a farmer,  of  which  he  gets  no  lease,  and  for  whicVh* 

pays  no  money-rent,  but  is  obliged  to  remunerate  the  farmer  by  collecting  manure  for  hi  6 
In  this  ridge  he  plants  a crop,  and  works  or  begs,  as  he  can,  until  the  crop  is  crathered  ^ 

Hereditary  mendicancy  has  much  decreased ; the  decrease  is  attributed  to  the  establish 
ment  of  an  institution  for  the  relief  of  the  poor.  A considerable  proportion  of  those  wh" 
now  beg  formerly  earned  their  own  subsistences,  and  have  been  reduced  to  begging  through 
misfortune.  The  number  of  persons  who  adopt  begging,  owing  to  the  facilities  with  which 
relief  can  be  obtained,  have  been  much  decreased  by  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  for 
since  that,  alms  are  not  so  easily  obtained  as  formerly ; still,  however,  great  abuse  exists^ and 
many  impositions  are  practised. 

On  an  average,  a beggar  would  obtain  each  day  from  6d.  to  a shilling’s  worth  more  than 
he  would  require  for  his  own  immediate  consumption.  There  is  not  much  given  to  bego-are 
by  coach  passengers.  The  practice  of  giving  money  to  mendicants  at  the  doors  of  places  of 
worship  does  not  exist  here. 

In  general,  the  quantity  of  relief  given  is  increased  according  to  the  number  of  the  appli- 
cant’s family.  There  is  less  sympathy  for  an  able-bodied  mendicant  than  for  an  infirm  or 
disabled  man;  but  by  reason  of  his  greater  ability  to  travel,  he  earns  more  than  any  other 
description  of  beggar.  Blind  persons  are  more  pitied  and  more  largely  assisted  than  any 
between  other  applicants  very  little  difference  is  made.  3 ’ 

Beggars  sell  the  surplus  of  their  collections  to  small  hucksters,  and  purchase  tobacco  and 
spirits  and  tea,  but  especially  the  latter,  which  they  are  said  to  buy  in  great  quantities.  They 
never  purchase  clothes,  lest  they  should  destroy  their  power  of  exciting  compassion ; they  are 
in  general  improvident  and  dissipated,  but  instances  were  mentioned  in  which  great  savings 
were  made  out  of  begging ; one  woman  in  particular  was  known  to  all  the  witnesses  present, 
who  counterfeited  a pain  in  her  head,  and  enveloped  it  in  bandages,  adding  a fresh  bandage 
every  year;  she  obtained  large  sums  by  begging,  and  died  worth  15/.  in  money,  besides 
other  articles.  The  serjeant  of  police  mentioned  the  case  of  a strange  beggar  who  purchased 
two  ponies  in  the  town  of  Ballymoney. 

Mendicants  sometimes  beg  under  the  plea  of  sickness  and  accidents;  but  the  most 
common  plea  is,  that  they  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands.  Rags,  dirt,  and  the 
appearance  of  being  diseased,  are  often  fostered  by  beggars  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sym- 
patuy ; this  system  is  more  particularly  practised  by  those  who  attend  fairs  and  markets. 
Dr.  Thompson  frequently  has  detected  men  who  counterfeited  blindness.  Vagrants  have 
been  suspected  of  producing  sores  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity,  but  no  certain  proof  of 
the  fact  has  come  within  their  experience  ; some  beggars  have  good  clothes,  but  then  they 
wear  bad  ones  to  conceal  them ; some  beggars  have  a regular  begging  suit ; lying,  forged 
or  surreptitiously  obtained  recommendations,  and  various  other  expedients,  are  constantly 
resorted  to;  these  are  never  anxious  to  have  their  sores  cured.  It  is  a common  practice  to 
refuse  to  allow  idiot  children  to  be  sent  into  asylums  ; the  refusal  is  supposed  to  be  caused  by 
the  utility  of  such  children  in  exciting  pity. 

The  generality  of  strolling  beggars  are  supposed  to  be  dissolute.  In  the  lodging-houses 
which  are  let  out  in  towns  for  the  reception  of  beggars,  carousals  upon  stolen  fowls,  &c.  are 
stafed  to  have  been  very  common  before  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity. 

Clothes,  fowls  and  money  are  occasionally  stolen  by  beggars,  and  prosecutions  against 
lem  for  thefts  of  various  kinds  have  been  tried  at  the  quarter  sessions  during  the  last  three 
years.  The  confirmed  strolling  mendicant  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate ; such  persons 
are  never  known  to  go  to  England  for  work.  In  general  the  beggars  are  very  harsh  towards 
their  children ; the  children  who  travel  with  them  are  frequently  borrowed  or  hired  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  more  alms. 

Beggars  generally  have  large  families,  and  arc  the  earliest  of  all  in  their  marriages,  but 
they  are  usually  married  before  they  become  beggars.  Women  who  have  had  illegitimate 
children  amongst  mendicants,  as  compared  with  the  number  amongst  the  labouring  classes, 
is  supposed  to  be  very  large;  among  industrious  labouring  people  there  are  very  tew. 
Beggars  are  generally  long-lived. 

Begging  is  a lottery ; an  able-bodied  man  will  sometimes  get  twice  as  much,  sometimes 
three  tunes  as  much,  and  occasionally  less,  than  he  might  earn  as  a labourer.  Since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mendicity,  begging  has  been  found  to  be  more  profitable  in  the  country 
than  in  the  town.  1 

There  is  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  character  of  strange  beggars,  and  most  of  tte 
home  poor  111  Ballymoney  are  relieved  by  the  Mendicity.  Those  who  let  lodgings  to  tegg1® 
are  invariably  bad  characters.  The  clergy  stated  that  they  uniformly  discouraged  all  con- 
nexion  between  the  poor  with  whom  they  were  acquainted  and  strolling  mendicants.  3 
of  these  prefer  their  unsteady  wandering  life  to  that  of  a labourer  with  equal  earning, 
hough  they  never  adopt  begging  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers.  The  Rev.  •' 
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D nvir  bad  known  work  to  be  offered  to  a beggar,  as  the  best  and  surest  means  of  getting 

hit's  lodgings  are  continually  given  by  cottiers  to  mendicants.  Clothing  is  seldom  given 
h oars  • but  if  <riven  by  a blanket  or  clothing  society,  it  is  immediately  pawned.  Meal 
dnotatoes  are  the  usual  gifts  ; but  if  potatoes  are  cheap,  beggars  commonly  refuse  them. 
Smers  give  milk  extensively;  they  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money,  for  they  do  not 
'-the  food  • but  this  opinion  is  proved  erroneously,  the  fact  being,  that  many  are  obliged 
f^urchase  potatoes  at  the  end  of  the  season  whose  stock  would  otherwise  have  lasted  them 
:nPthe  new  crops  came  in.  Beggars  in  all  cases  prefer  money. 

One  handful*  of  meal,  or  two  handfuls  of  potatoes,  is  the  usual  quantity  given  to  each 
son  There  is  no  fixed  limit  set  to  the  total  quantity  to  be  given  away  each  day ; it  in  a 
£reat  measure  depends  on  the  number  that  ask  relief,  for  it  is  generally  given  to  all  who  ask. 
Sphere  are  some  mainly  supported  by  the  bounty  of  individuals,  whose  pensioners  they  may 
be  said  to  be.  The  quantity  given  yearly  by  individuals,  on  an  average,  is  estimated  to  be 
about  3 1.  worth.  The  shopkeepers  state  that  they  have  been  much  relieved  by  the  esta- 
blishment of  the  Mendicity,  before  which  the  tax  upon  them  is  stated  to  have  been,  at  a 
Yearly  average,  above  3 /. 

3 ipj,e  ,.e[ief  0f  beggars  falls  particularly  on  the  middle  and  lower  classes  : gentlemen  often 
close  their  houses  against  the  poor,  and  do  not  allow  them  in  except  on  certain  helping  day  s ; 
but  the  doors  of  the  shopkeeper  and  farmer  are  obliged  always  to  stand  open.  Those  who 
hold  only  half  an  acre  give  to  the  beggars,  and  feel  tire  weight  of  what  they  give  much  more 
than  any  other  class.  Day-labourers,  and  persons  who  possess  merely  cabins,  frequently 
share  their  meals  with  the  poor.  From  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  already 
received  by  a beggar,  much  more  is  given  to  some  than  they  require,  which  occasions  very 
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great  waste.  . . . 

Farmers  have  frequently  been  compelled  to  buy  at  the  time  their  crop  is  exhausted,  when 
provisions  are  at  the  highest  price,  who,  but  for  the  continual  calls  on  their  charity,  would 
have  had  a store  sufficient  to  have  lasted  till  the  new  crop  came  in.  They  would  prefer 
o-iving  a fixed  annual  sum  to  giving  daily,  and  even  took  counsel’s  opinion  as  to  the  practi- 
cability of  assessing  themselves.  They  were,  however,  necessitated  to  give  up  the  proposal 
for  want  of  a legal  power. 

Reliefis  generally  given  to  wandering  beggars  from  a fear  that  they  may  be  suffering 
privations.  Importunity  often  extorts  relief,  and  women  sometimes  give  to  able-bodied  per- 
sons, lest  a refusal  should  call  forth  violence.  The  giving  of  relief  has  grown  into  a custo  in 
to  which  the  most  ignorant  classes  attach  somewhat  of  a religious  veneration.  When  a 
beggar  asks  relief  for  “God’s  sake,”  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  unwilling  to  refuse  alms. 

It  is,  however,  the  general  opinion,  that  such  a feeling  would  soon  wear  out  if  the  necessity 
for  giving  relief  were  done  away  with,  by  a provision  for  the  destitute.  Among  the  lower 
orders  in  the  country  districts,  alms  are  given  under  the  dread  of  the  supposed  malignity  of 
a beggar’s  curse,  which  might  be  provoked  by  a refusal. 

Fever,  small-pox  and  measles  are  constantly  spread  by  giving  lodgings  to  vagrants.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  habit  of  swearing  and  profligacy  are  spread  by  them. 

They  are  great  news-bearers,  but  their  stories  are  not  such  as  to  create  discontent  among 
the  peasantry ; they  disseminate  a great  deal  of  scandal. 

There  have  been  no  punishments  inflicted  for  vagrancy.  Rigorous  laws  against  vagrancy 
would  be  considered  a proper,  and  at  first  a necessary  accompaniment  to  a system  of  legis- 
lative relief ; they  however  would  never  be  enforced  or  countenanced  in  any  way,  while  there 
was  a possibility  of  starvation  being  the  consequence.  The  givers  of  relief  would  sanction 
and  resort  to  such  laws  if  there  was  a system  of  legislative  provision.  It  is  considered  that 
the  custom  of  affording  relief  would  soon  wear  out  if  the  necessity  for  its  existence  was 
removed. 

There  is  a mendicity  in  the  town  of  Ballymena.  The  most  deserving  objects  of  charity 
would  he  glad  to  go  into  a house  of  industry,  in  which  the  food  and  lodging  would  be  only 
equal  to  that  usually  possessed  by  the  labouring  class  ; it  is  doubted,  however,  whether  the 
offer  would  prove  generally  acceptable  to  the  majority  of  paupers.  Ten  cottages  were 
hired  by  the  mendicity  association,  for  which  that  association  still  pays  rent,  but  they  have 
been  re-let,  from  an  opinion  that  the  poor  prefer  living  in  their  own  cabins.  It  was  stated  by 
the  committee  that  these  cottages  could  be  easily  filled  with  destitute  poor,  if  it  was  deemed 
desirable  to  have  a house  of  industry. 


Persons  toho  attended  the  Examination. 

Hugh  Anderson,  esq — Rev.  James  Boyle,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  B.  Dunlop,  surgeon  of  . , .... 
dispensary., — Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  presbyterian  minister. —Mr.  R.  Huey,  farmer.  Mr.  S.  John- 
sxoN,  farmer.— Mr.  A.  Macaw,  surgeon  and  apothecary.— Mr.  W.  M'Mdllen,  grocer.-jAMES  DJduc^ 

Steward  Moore,  esq.,  magistrate. — Rev.  James  Morewood,  rector  of  Duoluce.  Rev.  James  _ 

O’Hara,  parish  curate  of  Drumseverick. — Mr.  B.  Steward,  draper. — W.  R.  Taylor,  grocer. 

Mr.  James  Wallace,  baker. — Several  of  the  police,  &c.  &c. 

l ,T,HE,nuint,er  of  strolling  mendicants  is  about  80  ; there  lias  been  no  perceptible  change 
a y>  they  have  greatly  increased  since  the  decline  of  the  linen  business.  Their  number 
0.5.  - J a v «>  JS 
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is  considerably  greater  in  summer,  between  May  and  September,  partly  on  account  p 
bathing  in  the  vicinity,  and  partly  because  the  last  year’s  crop  of  potatoes  are  e h S6a' 
before  the  new  ones  are  ripe.  The  generality  of  vagrants  relieved  in  this  parish  are  .•*,Usted 
One-third  only  are  strangers,  the  remainder  generally  are  residents  in  the  bo«-s  of  the  ^ u’ 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  small  villages  near  the  coast,  the  strangers  comprise  f ' 
J of  the  vagrants.  The  females  outnumber  the  males  in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one 
generally  young ; almost  all  of  them  travel  with  children  : the  "eneralitv  nf  , are 
nld  nnA  infirm  n„mW  rrffpmolo  * , tne  males  are 


old  and  infirm.  The  greater  number  of  female  vagrants  compared  with  males  ari-es  f ' 
their  feeling  less  ashamed  to  beg,  being  frequently  left  deserted  by  their  husband^  ' 
either  to  foreign  countries  or  to  work  in  England,  and  since  the  failure  of  the  linen-pH* 
they  can  earn  very  little  by  working.  The  females  are  in  general  able-bodied  and  v rad6’ 
. the  men  old  and  infirm.  Joun=> 

No  persons  earning  subsistence  during  the  week  are  found  be°gin»  on  Sundav'  T' 
wives  and  children  of  unemployed  labourers  seldom  beg  constantly*™  their  own  neSbn 
hood,  though  some  do  occasionally ; some,  however,  beg  at  a distance  from  home  fW 
woman,  whose  husband  is  a hired  labourer,  begs,  but  she  has  five  children  and  his  v a - 
are  insufficient  to  support  his  family.  A considerable  number  of  those  who  live  on  the'  b^- 
and  plant  potatoes  on  the  land  of  others,  beg  until  they  are  ripe  for  dio-gincr.  Small  cottier 
are  more  numerous  than  any  other  class  of  the  poor,  indeed  they  coraprfse  almost  all  the 
labourers,  and  are  more  inclined  to  beg  than  either  mechanics  or  servants,  who  very  seldom 
do  so.  Scarcely  any  of  the  cottiers  in  this  neighbourhood  go  to  other  places,  but  the  stranve 
beggars  are  known  to  be  of  the  class  of  cottiers.  Only  one  instance  is  known  here  of  a small 
farmer  transferring  his  land  to  his  children,  and  begging,  and  that  is  of  a man  who  held 
20  acres  of  ground  at  a moderate  rent ; he  gave  all  except  five  to  his  children,  and  became  a 
mendicant.  None  of  those  who  go  to  England  are  known  to  beg,  they  buy  and  pay 
The  vagrants  are  chiefly  residents,  and  belong  to  the  neighbouring  bogs  and  small  vil- 
lages. The  strangers  are  generally  from  the  counties  of  Derry,  Donegal  and  Tyrone  and 
tor  the  most  part  natives  of  poor  bog  and  mountain  districts.  It  is  generally  the  case  that 
those  who  are  reared  by  begging  return  to  it  when  they  grow  up ; but  there  are  many 
exceptions ; three-fourths  of  the  residents  truly  attribute  their  state  to  unavoidable  misfor- 
tunes, the  remainder  owe  it  to  their  improvidence,  the  use  of  whiskey,  tea  and  tobacco,  &c. 
Many  cottiers  have  been  reduced  to  poverty  from  the  high  rents  of  their  cabins  and  wardens  • 
many  become  beggars  from  the  facility  of  obtaining  alms,  and  these  are  very  idle  and  lazy.  ’ 
As  potatoes  are  cheap  now,  some  suppose  not  more  than  6 d.  worth  can  be  collected  dailv, 
others  say  l s.  or  1 s.  3 d.  worth.  It  is  possible  for  an  able-bodied  man,  capable  of  working 
some  hours  per  day,  to  obtain  more  food  than  he  could  consume,  and  in  towns  especially^ 
where  public  conveyances  pass  through,  they  obtain  a great  deal.  There  is  no  amount  sup- 
posed to  be  given  on  Sundays  to  beggars  at  the  doors  of  the  different  religious  houses, 
in  general,  the  more  numerous  the  family  are,  the  greater  relief  is  afforded,  and  a much 
ss  pro  ability  of  refusal.  It  is  often  observed  that  the  different  members  of  the  same  family 
fj-  / j succ,ess  t0  the  same  person,  especially  in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife.  The 
i j-  ,an  criPP*es  are  never  refused,  and  generally  get  more  in  each  place  than  the  able- 
, 'e.  and  ^r°ng ; the  latter  procure  more  in  a day  without  children  than  with  them,  as  a 
child  is  unable  to  travel  far  in  a day. 

®eggars  sell  their  surplus  potatoes  at  a cheap  rate  to  the  poor  cottiers,  and  spend  the 
° j \v  , s*ieJr3  itea  and  tobacco,  &c.  It  is  observed  that  nine-tenths  of  the  strangers  are 
+1,  1S  dr‘n*£-ers : they  very  seldom  buy  in  exchange  articles  of  real  utility,  as  clothes,  See. ; 
*•  y 0Qen  .Je  a cda^§e  °t  dress  for  beggiug,  but  good  clothes  would  destroy  their  occupa- 
• yOme  itinerant  beggars  are  supposed  to  save  some  money  for  winter,  as  when  returning 
to  tneir  own  country  many  have  been  known  to  change  a pound  note  before  leaving  this, 
five  ey  asuaj*y  beg  on  the  plea  that  they  have  sought  work  without  success,  but  they  more 
quen  y allege  that  they  cannot  earn  their  support,  and  that  they  are  reduced  by  sickness 
mis  or  une ; and  the  females,  that  they  have  been  deserted  by  their  husbands.  Among  the 
strangers,  soldiers  and  sailors  have  been  known  to  foster  the  appearance  of  being  crippled ; 
Hi  T °PGj  sores>  and  some  have  caused  so  much  pain  to  themselves,  that  surgeon 
-L'uniop  nas  had  frequent  application  from  them  for  soothing  but  not  healing  medicines. 

, unwilling  to  be  clad  lest  they  might  not  excite  sympathy.  Lying,  forged  orders, 

m ■ i n atJons>  &c.>  are  frequently  resorted  to  by  the  old  soldiers  and  sailors  ; of  the  re- 
“ ™any  allaSe  kss  of  cows,  and  other  excuses,  which  are  found  to  be  untrue;  they 
th*m  tv,  n°-Wn  to-  re  . e haying  their  sores  cured,  as  they  excite  compassion  by  exposing 
HnmK  i 616  «S  n°  ln^dudon  into  which  admission  could  be  obtained  lor  the  bliud,  dear, 
™n  ’ ‘a,mG)  rCI-iTth0Utmfreat  bterest-  consequently  such  offers  are  not  made  to  the 
cipnf  h children.  The  afflicted  here  are  frequently  taken  about  in  ragged  or  insuffi- 

wSm  Lr4  +ng’  .to,render  them  more  piteous  objects,  particularly  in  the  case  of  idiots,  of 
whom  great  gain  has  been  made.  r 

vervhpnm^tS  °f  th°!u  wl}°  Iive  by  be§?inS  are  frequently  dissolute ; profane  swearing  is 
do  Lt  ™ ? ™<>ng  the  strangers,  and  tie  younger  females  are  generally  prostitutes ; they 
“ 1 , 1 at  tke  close  of  the  day  m the  towns  hither  to  drink  or  smoke,  and  are  not  often 
twtisf ■ Ti,1 °utfaff3  “C011  Person  or  property  in  this  country,  but  it  frequently  occurs  that 
Ed  the  £!?“  aud  ostty  off  the  clothes  of  those  who  have,  through  motives  of  charity, 
nSivij  ?hey  ar^.not  kno"’n  *°  be  concerned  in  assassinations,  and  the  condoned 
vagrent  would  be  unwilling  to  emigrate  to  America. 

•n  Fr^io  ^ e °eg  i : re»,v^z,»  females,  old  or  infirm  men,  are  not  of  that  class  who  usually  go 
ctf  j t0r  ’.they  orer-indulge  their  children,  who  are  uneducated,  have  no  hold  in 
society,  and  no  incentive  to  good ; they  are  known  to  share  frequently  with  those  more  dish- 
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than  themselves.  Resident  mendicants  do  not  hoard  their  earnings,  though  some  of  the 
tranters  do.  Some  of  the  children  who  accompany  them  are  borrowed ; it  is  not  known 
s {^consideration  is  given  for  them. 

Thev  have  frequently  large  families,  but  rarely  marry  when  mendicants.  The  proportion 
f 'llegitimate  children  of  vagrants,  when  compared  with  the  labouring  classes,  is  not  known. 

Thev  are  as  long-lived  as  the  other  poor. 

On  an  average  during  the  year,  women  cannot  earn  by  industry  more  than  3 d.  daily,  and 
therefore  they  are  better  off  whilst  begging  than  the  labouring  class ; but  not  so  able-bodied 
who  can  on  an  average  earn  10 d.  daily  ; in  this  place  old  men  find  it  difficult  to  obtain 
work  suited  to  their  strength,  and  therefore  frequently  become  mendicants. 

Those  who  five  assistance  have  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  strangers ; residents, 
however  are  generally  known.  Several  meetings  have  been  held  here  to  discuss  whether 
the  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  found  in  practice  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  those  re- 
lieved, and  they  agreed  that  strolling  mendicants,  particularly  the  strangers,  caused  want  of 
chastity  theft,  lying,  swearing,  Sabbath-breaking,  dirty  houses,  and. that  they  should  be  re- 
fused lodgings,  since  which  time  they  lodge  with  the  poorest  people  of  bad  characters  in  the 
country,  which  greatly  retards  the  progress  of  improvement  among  the  cottiers.  Strangers, 
but  nonresidents,  seem  to  prefer  their  wandering  life  to  that  of  the  labourer  with  equal 
earnings;  they  are  notoriously  bad  workers,  and  sometimes  refuse  work,  and  frequently  after 
one  day’s  work  they  do  not  return  again. 

No  inquiry  is  made  previous  to  giving  them  alms  as  to  what  they  have  already  got  during 
the  day,  and  they  assist  those  whose  characters  are  wholly  unknown. 

A night’s  lodging  is  given  by  the  very  lowest ; sometimes  clothing  is  given,  chiefly  how- 
ever to  the  residents ; potatoes  are  most  usually  given,  and  sometimes  they  drop  them  when 
cheap ; milk  is  also  given  in  large  quantities ; food  is  more  generally  given  than  money,  as 
being  more  convenient  to  the  farmer,  but  vagrants  prefer  money. 

All  who  call  are  helped,  and  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  given  to  each ; none  are  altogether 
supported  as  pensioners  during  the  year  by  certain  families.  It  is  calculated,  but  not  accu- 
rately ascertained,  that  farmers  give  from  10  s.  to  50  s.  yearly.  Monday  is  the  usual  day  in 
the  parish  of  Bushmills  for  the  shopkeepers  to  assist  vagrants.  It  is  not  customary  for 
farmers  to  plant  a particular  plot  of  ground  and  devote  the  produce  to  charity. 

The  middle  classes  generally  contribute  most ; the  farmers  are  more  importuned  for 
charity  than  the  richer  classes,  but  they  give  in  proportion  as  much  as  the  rich ; day-labourers 
and  mere  cabin-holders  do  not  relieve  them. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  how  much  each  beggar  has  already  received,  and  consequently 
more  is  given  to  some  than  they  require,  which  leads  to  waste  of  provisions. 

It  cannot  be  discovered  how  much  a farmer,  holding  10  acres  of  ground,  gives  one  day 
with  another,  but  a holder  of  30  acres  gives  on  an  average  from  25s.  to  30s.  yearly ; a small 
shopkeeper  from  about  10  s.  to  50  s. ; some,  whose  means  have  been  insufficient  to  . meet  any 
emergency,  have  given  so  as  afterwards  to  leave  themselves  destitute.  It  is  stated  that  many 
have  been  known  to  give  whilst  their  store  was  plenty,  and  afterwards  to  buy  in  the  dear 
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season. 

The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  here  are  anxious  for  a change  in  their  present  system,  but 
dread  what  they  call  the  English  poor  laws;  they  would  be  glad  to  have  every  person  who 
possesses  property  in  the  parish  assessed  by  vestry,  according  to  liis  means,  and  a committee 
appointed  to  manage  the  fund  and  select  and  provide  for  the  deserving  poor. 

Relief  is  given  supposing  the  objects  to  be  in  absolute  want,  and  not  because  it  is  the 
custom  or  fashion  of  the  district ; it  is  frequently  extorted  by  mere  importunity.  There  are 
some  who  would  act  from  religious  feelings  in  supporting  the  poor,  though  certain  the 
beggar  was  not  in  want,  or  if  so,  had  a certainty  of  relief  by  applying  to  any  institution  ; 
hut  generally  the  conduct  of  the  charitable  would  be  difterent  if  they  were  satisfied  as  to 
the  humane  and  judicious  management  of  such  establishments.  Relief  is  not  extorted 
through  fear  of  violence  to  the  donor’s  person  or  property,  or  through  the  supposed  bad 
influence  of  the  beggar’s  curse.  . 

Measles,  small-pox  and  fevers  have  been  frequently  introduced  and  spread  by  mendicants, 
and  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  injured  by  giving  them  lodging.  It  is  not  known 
whether  vagrants  spread  discontent  by  carrying  tales  or  stories,  &c. 

Vagrants  seldom  return  to  industry.  They  ultimately  become  a separate  class  of  the 
community. 

No  punishments  have  been  inflicted.  They  are  not  restrained  through  fear  of  punish- 
ment from  begging,  when  in  destitution,  as  it  is  supposed  that  if,  the  public  were  relieved 
from  the  burthen  of  strolling  beggars,  the  humane  would  help  those  who  might  want  casual 
assistance.  Vagrant  laws,  if  moderate  and  salutary,  might  be  easily  enforced  by  the  autho- 
rities, but  if  such  laws  were  opposed  to  public  opinion  they  would  become  a dead  letter  , 
very  likely  such  repugnance  would  be  removed  if  a provision  were  made  that  precluded  the 
chance  of  starvation.  Outrages  are  not  attributed  to  actual  destitution.  , . , 

There  is  no  experience  of  houses  of  industry  or  mendicity  institutions,  but  it  is  thoug 
if  there  were  such  well  managed,  and  not  too  expensive,  they  would  satisfy  the  wishes  ot 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  parish,  and  that  eventually  the  really  deserving  would  have 

recourse  to  them. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Mr.  Daniel  Blair,  merchant.— William  Burleigh,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  Mr.  Carter 
' testant  curate. — Mr.  John  Coates,  secretary  to  the  grand  jury,  county  Antrim.— Admiral  Dawso°' 
— Mr.  Samuel  Erskine.— Rev.  Mr.  Flinter,  independent  minister.— Dr.  Forsyth,  physician 
the  dispensary.— Rev.  Arthur  O’Neill,  parish  priest.— Rev.  Mr.  Paul,  presbyterian  minister  — 

Mr.  Price. — Captain  Rowan,  late  inspector  of  couuty  Antrim  gaol Mr.  George  Spear,  treT 

surer  to  the  mendicity.— William  Stewart,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  William  Stewart  sur" 
geon. 

From  12  to  20  strange  beggars  on  an  average  visit  in  their  begging  excursion  Carrick- 
fergus  and  Island  Magee,  which  is  four  miles  distant,  every  day  in  summer.  All  the  ho 
beggars  obtain  relief  From  the  town  Mendicity,  witli  the  exception  of  about  four  who  have 
been  denied  assistance  in  consequence  of  bad  character.  Vagrancy  has  decreased  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mendicity,  the  inhabitants  being  satisfied  that  all  resident  mendicants 
obtain  relief  from  that  institution,  and  not  wishing  to  offer  any  encouragement  to  strange 
beggars.  The  strange  beggars  plead  bathing  for  their  sores,  or  sickness, °as  the  excuse  for 
their  visiting  Carrickfergus  in  the  summer,  ft  is,  however,  generally  imagined  that  they  are 
the  families  of  cottiers  who  have  gone  out  to  beg,  after  the  old  crop  of  potatoes  had  been 
exhausted,  and  the  seed  of  the  new  crop  committed  to  the  ground ; some  of  the  females 
say  that  their  husbands  are  working  in  England  or  Scotland.  With  the  exception  of  those 
few  bad  characters  who  are  refused  relief  at  the  Mendicity,  the  strolling-  be°-o-ars  are  small 
tenants  of  the  mountainous  districts  of  Donegal,  Derry,  and  Tyrone  and  Antrim,  and  are 
mostly  able-bodied  females,  of  the  middle  age,  and  accompanied  by  children:  the  male  beg- 
gars are  generally  infirm ; the  wives  or  children  of  employed  labourers  do  not  beg.  Small 
tradesmen,  if  reduced  in  circumstances,  are  averse  to  soliciting  charity  of  any  kind : if 
journeymen  or  servants  are  reduced,  their  masters  obtain  relief  for  them  at  the  Mendicity. 
None  of  the  cottier  tenants  of  this  neighbourhood  go  out  to  beg.  There  have  not  been  auy 
instances  known  of  aged  men  having  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  and 
adopted  a vagrant  life  during  their  remaining  days. 

All  the  children  of  vagrants  do  not  continue  to  lead  a vagrant  life.  Many  be^ars’ 
children  become  farm  servants.  The  greater  number  of  the  strolling  beggars  are  pereons 
who  once  earned  their  own  subsistence,  and  have  been  reduced  in  circumstances;  they 
geneially  attribute  their  misfortunes  to  want  of  work,  and  sometimes  to  accidents,  illness, 
f it  ■ proportion  of  strolling  beggars  who  have  been  induced  to  adopt  this  mode 
of  life,  m consequence  of  a love  for  idleness  and  the  facilities  with  which  relief  may  be 
obtained,  is  not  accurately  known,  but  as  they  are  all  averse  to  work  and  determined  to  live 
lazily,  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  large. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  obtain  each  day,  on  an  average,  from  Gd.  to  Qd.  worth  of 
potatoes,  besides  meal,  and  occasionally  halfpence,  which  is  much  more  than  he  could 
consume.  Those  who  are  refused  relief  by  the  Mendicity  regularly  attend  the  arrival  of 
coaches,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  halfpence  from  the  passengers.  Mendicants  are  driven  away 
from  the  places  of  religious  worship,  if  they  go  there  to  solicit  alms.  It  is  usual  for  different 
members  of  a family  to  apply  with  success  for  relief  to  the  same  persons.  The  quantity 
given  is  always  increased  according  to  the  number  of  the  applicant’s  family.  More  com- 
miseration  is  felt  for  the  impotent,  and  particularly  for  the  blind,  than  for  the  able-bodied. 

they  sell  or  exchange  their  surplus  collections  with  the  hucksters  and  cottiers ; the  trade 
ot  many  of  the  hucksters  is  entirely  supported  by  this  traffic ; they  most  frequently 
purchase  whiskey  and  tobacco,  very  rarely  tea ; occasionally  they  exchange  then-  surplus 
ior  longings ; they  never  purchase  clothes  for  fear  of  injuring  their  trade.  Strange  beggars 
sometimes  save  part  of  their  summer’s  earnings,  to  support  them  in  winter.  Instances  were 
stated  ot  some  having  been  known  to  return  to  Donegal  and  Derry  with  carts  laden  with 
po  a oes  and  meal;  some  have  not  unfrequently  returned  home  with  savings  in  money, 
j ■ . ranSeis  usually  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to  procure  employment.  Rags, 
airt,  ana  the  appearance  of  being  crippled,  are  assumed,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
ympa  y.  Beggars  with  sores,  who  nave  come  to  Carrickfergus  to  bathe,  profess  an 
■ ™ y 0 be  Forged  recommendations  are  not  unfrequently  resorted  to  by 

strangers;  even  the  names  of  individuals  residing  in  the  town  have  been  without  their 
authority  affixed  to  some. 

Many  strolling  beggars  are  known  to  be  confirmed  drunkards ; blind  beggars  have  often 
behaved  most  furiously  in  the  streets  ; they  go  at  all  times  of  the  day  to  the  whiskey  shop, 
hut  do  not  assemble  particularly  in  the  evenings.  They  are  not  known  to  be  concerned  in 
outrages  on  person  or  property ; the  thefts  they  commit  are  of  a petty  kind.  Their  children 
of  many,  thefts-  One  poor  woman  gave  a night’s  lodging  to  a beggar  who 
stole  her  clothes ; another  case  was  mentioned,  in  which  a poor  man  lost  a coat ; another  poor 
man  received  a beggar  into  his  house,  who  pretended  to  be  sick,  but  in  the  morning  managed 
to  break  open  his  chest  and  steal  his  clothes,  together  with  his  half-year’s  rent.  Coal  carts 
,yfld  \°  be  oft™  plundered.  A few  who  have  large  families  might,  for  the  sake  of  their 
T,rf’  be  prevailed  on  to  emigrate;  but,  as  far  as  regards  themselves,  or  their  own  wants 
and  degradation  m life,  they  would  never  leave  the  country  or  accept  of  work  m it.  ^on® 
fendlc^  go  to  England  or  Scotland  for  work.  They  are  well  disposed 
towards  their  children ; the  crying  of  beggars’  children  arises  more  from  teaching  and  habits 
ot  imposition,  than  from  any  cruel  treatment  they  receive  from  their  parents.  Cbildremaje 
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constantly  lent  to  mendicants,  on  promise  of  the  lenders  receiving  a share  of  the  collec- 

^°Strollino-  beggars  generally  have  large  families ; they  do  not  marry  while  vagrants,  and 
vet  very  few  of  them  are  unattended  by  children ; but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  fact,  that 
the  Greater  number  of  the  illegitimate  children  of  the  parish  are  “ beggars’  brats.”  The 
children  of  mendicants  are  equally  strong  as  the  children  of  the  other  classes  of  the  poor, 
Mendicants  continue  to  be  hale  and  hearty  to  a very  advanced  age. 

An  able-bodied  man  would  earn  more  by  labouring  than  by  begging ; but  the  beggar, 
who  either  is,  or  pretends  to  be  infirm,  would  earn  more  than  the  labourer,  for  there  is  a great 
feelino-  of  commiseration  towards  the  impotent. 

Those  who  give  alms  to  strangers  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  their  characters,  neither 
do  they  make  any  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  quantity  already  received  during  the  day  by 
the  applicant.  . 

The  Greater  part  of  the  male  mendicants,  who  are  residents  in  Carrickfergus,  are  infirm, 
and  if  fit  objects  of  benevolence,  can  obtain  relief  at  the  Mendicity;  but  many  of  the  male 
strangers  are  able-bodied,  and  are  supposed  to  be  persons  who  prefer  an  unsteady  wandering 
life  to  that  of  a labourer ; those  frequently  refuse  to  accept  of  work  at  the  ordinary  wages. 
A “Teat  number  of  instances  were  mentioned,  in  some  of  which  work  had  been  flatly  refused, 
and  in  other's,  accepted  at  the  moment  but  never  pei'formed. 

The  poor  cottiers  frequently  give  lodgings  to  mendicants,  by  way  of  charity.  There  are 
besides  regular  lodging-houses  for  them,  which  they  pay  for  by  a part  of  their  surplus 
collections.  Clothing  is  not  often  given  to  beggars,  except  by  the  “ Ladies’  Clothing  Society,” 
and  when  they  do  get  clothes  they  pawn  them. 

The  relief  most  frequently  given  is  in  potatoes ; meal  is  sometimes  given,  and  the  farmers 
oive  milk  rather  extensively.  Fanners  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money ; but  the  beggars 
would  in  all  cases  prefer  money. 

The  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  lay  by  daily  a fixed  quantity  of  food  for  beggars ; 
2 s.  6 d.  a week  was  given  on  an  average  by  each  shopkeeper,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
Mendicity ; since  that,  the  practice  of  giving  weekly  allowances  has  ceased  among  them. 

The  relief  of  mendicants  falls  chiefly  on  the  middle  farmer.  The  residents  in  the  town 
subscribe  to  the  Mendicity.  The  lower  classes  give  nothing,  and  the  middling  classes  give 
more  than  the  richer.  From  the  impossibility  of  knowing  what  quantity  a beggar  may  have 
obtained  during  the  day,  more  may  be  given  to  him  than  he  has  immediate  need  of;  and 
thus  there  is  necessarily  a waste  of  provisions. 

There  are  no  instances  known  of  persons  either  pauperising  themselves,  or  leaving  them- 
selves without  a supply  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season,  by  being  charitable  beyond  their 
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means. 

Relief  is  generally  given  through  a desire  to  relieve  the  applicant  from  the  privation  under 
which  he  professes  to  labour.  It  is  sometimes  extorted  by  importunity,  but  is  never  given 
from  a fear  that  violence  might  result  from  a refusal.  There  would  be  no  fear  of  religious 
feelings  operating  on  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  so  as  to  induce  them  to  give  to  beggars, 
although  institutions  were  established  for  their  reception.  In  the  country  districts,  some  part 
of  the  old  feeling  might  exist  for  some  time ; but  it  would  in  all  probability  be  soon  extin- 
guished. 

The  supposed  malignancy  of  a beggar’s  curse  against  those  who  refuse  to  give  them  alms 
frequently  induces  servants  to  assist  them. 

The  spread  of  measles,  small-pox  and  fever,  has  frequently  been  traced  to  the  system  ot 
giving  night’s  lodging  to  vagrants ; the  morals  too  of  the  labouring  classes  are  injured  by 
the  association  caused  by  lodging  strolling  beggars.  Servants  residing  in  the  families  ol 
persons  belonging  to  upper  classes  of  life,  have  spirits  brought  to  them  by  beggars.  They 
are  not  known  to  spread  discontent.  Those  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  seldom 
return  to  industry.  ... 

There  have  been  no  punishments  inflicted  on  vagrants  as  such,  in  this  district.  The 
givers  of  relief  would  not  sanction  punishments  for  strolling  begging,  while  there  was  a 
possibility  of  an  individual  perishing  for  want  of  food  ; punishment  by  law  would  be  useful 
in  repressing  mendicancy,  if  accompanied  with  the  power  of  giving  relief  in  well-regulated 
workhouses  to  those  who  would  be  willing  to  forsake  vagrancy. 

There  is  a Mendicity  in  Carrickfergus,  but  none  except  those  who  have  lor  some  time 
resided  in  town  are  relieved  by  it ; there  is  no  other  nearer  than  Belfast.  The  home  beg- 
gars who  are  deserving  objects  would  accept  of  relief  in  a house  of  industry,  where  the 
rood  and  lodging  would  be  only  equal  to  that  commonly  possessed  by  the  working  classes ; 
hut  the  strange  beggars  would  refuse  it.  Many  of  the  home  beggars  have  applied  to  be 
admitted  into  the  house  of  industry  in  Belfast.  The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer 
giving  a regular  sum  annually  to  remaining  open  to  the  annoyance  of  the  present  system,  it 
the  rate  payers  had  in  their  discretion  the  assessment  and  distribution.  Sufficient  lunds 
might  be  raised  without  distressing  the  property  of  any  individual. 
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Ulster , 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Mr„-  Adams’  coach  proprietor— Mr.  John  Buowh,  merchant—Mr.  Jo„„  Brysoh, 

.Tames  Peebles,  Esq.  Mr.  Cole,  clerk  of  petty  sessions. — Mr.  Cooper,  innkeeper. Courtnycso  H 

of  Earl  O'Neil.— Mr.  Thomas  Courthy,  boot-maker— Mr.  Jams  Craig,’  mmoLmmf  "* 

Ee* CUHOE,  parish  priest— Rev.  Samubi  Heatly,  vicar— Mr.  Hekdersos  farmer' 

Mr.  H'itur,  innkeeper — Dr.  M'Keon,  apothecary,  *c—Ro».  Thomas  8t,»  secedi„" 
minister.— Mr.  Robinson,  cotton  manufacturer.— Dr.  Reeson,  surgeon  of  r*!-  ’ - 

Thomas  Swan,  grocer. 


Parish  iDrumaul, 
including  Town  of 
Randahtoirn. 
Bar.  Upper  Toome. 


dispensary.— Mr. 


In  the  parish  of  Drumaul  there  are  about  30  mendicant  families,  consisting  in  all  „f 
about  100  individuals,  iliore  has  been  a decrease  in  the  number  of  strollin?  b f 
owing  m part  to  the  low  price  of  potatoes  and  meal,  which  renders  begging  less°p,ol!b[!' 
and  in  part  to  the  establishment  of  mendicity  institutions  at  Ballvmena  and  k- u 

Mb  jssr the  “ope  of  Mns  rel  Jed  in  those  *■«*  -3K  « 

Mendicancy  is  most  common  from  April  to  May,  and  from  May  to  November  Th. 
reason  alleged  by  those  who  hew  from  April  to  May,  is,  that  they  are  in  search of  work 
and  the  supposed  cause  of  mendicancy  being  common  from  May  to  September  is  that 
SboSerf  f?son-?rol ,s  th“!  exhausted.  The  majority  of  the  mendicants  are  sWe“ 
lodg™gf  .tatf'e  neighbourhood  for  the  begging  season;  they  are  chiefly  women 
with  children,  and  infirm  men.  None  of  the  resident  beggars  are  the  wives  of  either  em 
ployed  labourers  or  cottier  tenants,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  strange  beggars  «””o 
ttie  known,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  their  probiffie  mode  of 
life.  Theie  has  not  been  an  instance  known  of  a small  farmer  when  advanced  in  vests 
“P  h,s  holdmS  t0  hls  fkddren  and  adopted  a vagrant  life  during  the  remainder 

Cnj  r^nnkcantfain'lies  came  here  every  summer  from  the  country  parts  of  Tyrone 
Donegal  and  Derry,  this  being  the  leading  line  from  those  districts.  P J ’ 

1 he  proportion  of  beggars  who  are  the  children  of  beggars,  is  not  known;  they  erne- 
iha^ it^wasrcau^rl"’^11^1^^  *°  ^ant  °/  woldt  > some  attribute  it  to  casualties  ; som/ILit 
meehmls  odmh  tlmt  1 r imprudence  or  intemperance,  and  many  of  the  broken  down 
a w ! c?mb‘1,!'t,0,,s  "'=re  cause.  The  facilities  of  obtaining  relief,  which 

are  very  great,  have  induced  many  to  become  mendicants. 

DotatoS  meol  h-1  “ “*lle-bodied  '"an  obtain,  one  day  with  another,  Si  worth  of 

others  say  1 0 d would  be  a fhirer  average.  There  is  nothing  given  to 
SSem  1 h d°°rs  °f  10USeS  of  worslliPi  tlley  d°  receive  much  from  ?oach-pas- 

faii^fe,  are  00*7 “ ,P“Por‘i°'>  to  mnUr  of  applicant's  family.  Mendicant 
relief  on  the  some  6j  m tbe  kabit  of  separating,  and  thus  different  members  applying  for 
and  in  o-reatpr  nna  4 v^t0.|,t  ie  sarne  person.  The  blind  or  crippled  get  more  frequently, 
infirm  and  <?/■»  ° H*a,  j ot  ler  beggars ; they  sometimes  get  money  too.  The  aged  or 

and  that  is  C°me  ““  ‘°  tl’°Se’  a“d  the  oble-bodied  Set  ,eIT  llttIe’ 

su^us  Pr0lTure  ™ore  by  begging  than  they  can  consume,  and  they  sell  the 

onlv  eniovniPnt  * *v,tea’  tobacco,  lodging,  and  sometimes  whiskey.  Dissipation  is  the 

them  tiowpi-  nf  ov^v'  t0  £or,1^  l^ey  Purchased  comfortable  clothes  they  would  destroy 

and  Duton  no-tr^1  mo,Plty,  and  they  are  frequently  known  to  leave  good  clothes  at  home 
ino-  to  sunn  Art1  tl  uni^01'm  for  begging.  They  sometimes  save  part  of  their  summer’s  earn- 
monev  • iL  fi.  winter.  Strangers  have  been  often  known  to  carry  home 

time  of  his  deathW  ° 16  10me  ^eS§ars  have  hoarded  money ; one  beggar  had  20/.  at  the 

wiUiout  s i^cces^s13’1  R J36®  aw61-  th,e  Plea  t,iat  they  are  and  have  been  in  search  of  work,  but 
for  the  mirnn?P  Af  a^’-  ^Irt’  an(*  *he  appearance  of  being  diseased,  are  sometimes  assumed 
tliev  have  hr-m  lfiin™."1*  sympathy ; they  have  not  been  known  to  produce  sores,  though 
portunitv  tn  nnrW,JVn  t0  Te*ase  1°  have  them  cured,  alleging  that  they  had  not  time  or  op- 
disabled^children  t*1  ,<:ourse  of  medicine.  Those  who  possess  blind,  deaf  or  otherwise 
may  render  them’m  6 * about ; m the  cold  and  wet,  with  insufficient  clothing,  that  they 

are  ™ Plt,abJe>  a?d  th.erefore  more  beneficial, 
ino-.  “Fhpv  ai-p  n„f  i-  nSlde’ed1to  h.e  thieves,  and  are  rarely  charged  with  or  tried  for  steal- 
outrao-es  on  npr«™  t0tbe  ^solute>  neither  have  they  been  known  to  be  concerned  in 

land  for  work  ■ th*  P^P^'ty-  Confirmed  strolling  beggars  do  not  go  to  England  orScot- 
Thev  are  as  kind  f Jt?°U be  Wld‘D&' to  emigr'ate  to  America,  but  their  children  would, 
too  indulo-pnf  An  • T C ll  dlreu  as  any  other  class  of  persons  ; it  is  thought  that  they  are 
thouo-ht  morp'dpetit  ?“cek?^  a beggar  having  divided  his  earnings  with  one  whom  he 
borrowed  by  mendicants  ^ blmse  ^ ias  not  been  known.  Children  are  sometimes  hired  or 

of  dmcomnuinif^  ^ar°e  fam'hes,  but  are  not  known  to  marry  earlier  than  other  classes 

said  to  be  Tnn  V ’ ProPortlon  of  illegitimate  children  among  them  is  small.  They  are 

vation  have  beeVlfncwn*”  * le,r  C^ddren  are  sa^  to  he  sickly.  No  cases  of  death  from  star- 

Taking  the  average  earnings  of  each  day  throughout  the  year,  an  able-bodied  man  would 

° J ’ earn 
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earn  much  more  daily  as  a beggar  than  as  a labourer.  The  wages  of  a labourer  are  generally 
8</.or  10r/.  per  day  with  diet,  and  Is.  without  diet.  In  the  country  they  are  generally  fed 
bv  the  farmers,  who  consider  that  they  are  much  better  able  to  work  when  well  fed  than 
when  they  have  to  procure  their  own  diet ; even  at  this  rate  employment  is  not  regular,  and 
on  an  average  through  the  year,  considering  the  half-days  and  the  days  totally  unfit  for 
work,  a labourer  would  earn  about  Or/,  a day. 

Those  who  give  alms  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  strangers  to  whom 
they  give  them.  It  is  the  general  opinion  that  the  strange  beggars  are  persons  who  prefer  an 
unsteady  wandering  life  to  an  industrious  one ; work  has  frequently  been  offered  to  them 
and  refused  by  strange  beggars ; among  the  home  beggars  there  is  a great  reluctance  to  beg. 

Cottier  tenants  give  lodgings  to  wandering  beggars,  but  there  are  generally  particular 
houses  to  which  they  resort.  It  is  not  usual  to  relieve  them  by  giving  clothing.  The  relief 
given  chiefly  consists  of  potatoes.  Milk  is  given  extensively  by  farmers.  Meal  and  money 
are  sometimes  given,  but  they  always  prefer  giving  food,  because  it  is  more  abundant  and 
more  convenient  than  money,  and  they  do  not  miss  what  they  give.  Beggars  in  all  cases 
prefer  money,  and  the  infirm  sometimes  refuse  to  carry  potatoes. 

There  is  no  limit  set  to  the  quantity  to  be  given  to  each  applicant,  nor  to  the  number  to  be 
relieved  each  day.  None  of  the  farmers  or  shopkeepers  give  as  much  in  alms  as  would 
enable  them  to  maintain  an  additional  workman.  Some  of  the  shopkeepers,  both  in  town 
and  country,  are  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  resident  poor  on  any  day  they  may  call,  and  of 
giving  nothing  to  strangers  on  any  day  in  the  week  except  one. 

The  relief  of  mendicants  falls  principally  on  the  middle  classes  of  the  community,  they 
being  more  open  to  them  than  the  richer.  The  poorer  and  working  classes  give  more  in 
proportion  to  their  means  than  the  richer ; even  those  who  possess  merely  cabins  occasionally 
share  their  meals  with  them. 

There  has  been  no  endeavour  made  to  ascertain  how  much  each  beggar  lias  already 
received,  so  that  more  is  sometimes  given  to  some  than  is  necessary  for  support,  which  leads 
to  a waste  of  provisions. 

Some  say  that  the  quantity  given  in  alms  each  day  by  a 10  acre  farmer  is  very  little,  but 
the  general  opinion  is,  that  the  value  is  much  beyond  what  is  supposed,  as  all  admit  that 
beggars  are  amply  helped  by  the  majority.  There  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a person 
being  pauperized  by  giving  more  in  charity  than  his  means  would  admit  of. 

Relief  is  generally  given  from  the  fear  that  in  case  it  was  withheld  the  applicant  would 
suffer  privation ; it  is  sometimes  given  lest  a refusal  might  call  forth  a curse,  as  a beggar’s 
curse  is  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  malignity ; but  it  is  never  extorted  through  a fear  of 
violence  being  used  if  alms  were  not  given.  Importunity  on  the  part  of  the  applicant,  or 
its  being  the  custom  of  the  country  to  assist  the  destitute,  is  said  never  to  be  the  motive 
which  prompt  the  giving  of  charity.  It  is  not  thought  that  there  exists  any  religious 
feeling  which  would  influence  persons  to  give  alms  to  travelling  mendicants,  who  they  knew 
could  have  their  necessary  wants  supplied  by  applying  to  a house  of  industry. 

In  the  years  1800  and  1817  typhus  fever  was  spread  through  the  country,  by  giving 
lodgings  to  travelling  beggars ; in  one  instance  it  was  introduced  by  a woman  with  three 
children,  from  the  county  of'  Derry.  It  is  not  thought  that  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
classes  are  injured  by  the  association  caused  by  giving  lodgings.  Sometimes  they  are  the 
means  of  originating  discontent  by  fabricating  stories,  and  by  tale-bearing.  Those  who 
have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  scarcely  never  return  to  industry. 

There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  on  strolling  beggars  as  such  ; and  the  opinion  of  those 
who  give  alms  is,  that  no  such  law  should  be  enforced  until  a provision  was  made  for  every 
destitute  person  in  his  own  district.  A law  forcing  aged  poor  to  separate  from  their  families 
would  be  approved  of. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  this  neighbourhood ; the  nearest 
ones  to  this  are  those  at  Ballymena  and  Antrim.  Many  would  be  glad  to  go  into  a house 
ot  industry  where  the  food  and  lodging  would  be  only  equal  to  that  commonly  possessed  by 
the  labouring  classes,  but  those  who  have  children  or  near  relatives  with  whom  they  might 
lodge,  and  who  would  not  treat  them  unkindly,  would  prefer  worse  fare  and  remaining  with 
them  to  going  into  the  institution.  The  farmers  would  prefer  the  continuance  of  the  present 
system  to  paying  a regular  annual  sum ; they  object  to  anything  in  the  shape  of  a tax. 

hey  say  they  do  not  set  much  value  on  a few  potatoes  given  now  and  then,  and  that  they 

ave  no  money  to  spare.  It  was  universally  agreed,  that  the  rents  and  other  charges  on  land 
a/e  aJready  ^°°  high,  and  that  the  farmers  have  no  money  left  in  their  hands,  and  that, 

erefore,  the  lands  are  imperfectly  cultivated,  and  fewer  labourers  employed  than  would 

otherwise  be.  1 J 
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Vagrancy. 

jjlsler  Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

County  Antrim.  Rev_  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister. — ltev.  Daniel  Bell,  protestant  cuate Mr  j0HV 

Examinations  taken  by  Howe,  cotton  manufacturer. — Mr.  John  M.  Johnston,  grocer  and  farmer. Rev.  William 

Ja  'ea  Peebles'  Es?  Langhridge,  presbyterian  minister. — Mr.  William  M'Nice,  innkeeper  and  churchwarden  — 
’ ’ Mr.  James  Murray,  surgeon  and  apothecary. — Mr.  John  Sefton,  innkeeper  and  farmer  —And 

Par.  Glenavy.  several  others  who  were  visited  and  conversed  with,  by  Assistant  Commissioners. 

Bar.  Upper  Massa- 

reene.  The  number  of  vagrants  belonging  to  this  union  of  parishes  is  about  50,  some  of  whom 

occasionally  work.  The  number  of  travelling  mendicants  about  150  in  all.  Vagrancy  has 

not  increased  within  recollection.  0 3 

In  the  summer  months,  vagrancy  is  most  common,  which  is  caused  by  the  last  year’s 
crop  having  been  used,  and  the  new  crop  of  potatoes  not  being  then  ready  for  use.  Thev 
are  principally  females,  young  and  old.  The  majority  travel  with  children  and  in  groups" 
The  reason  why  vagrancy  prevails  most  among  females  arises  from  the  fact,  that  females 
with  children  excite  more  compassion,  whether  young  or  old;  whereas  males  unless 
disabled,  are  unlikely  to  obtain  relief ; and  the  male  beggars  are  found  to  have  cr’enerallv 
attained  at  least  60  years  of  age,  or  are  infirm.  None  earning  the  means  of  subsistence 
during  the  week  are  to  be  found  begging  on  Sundays. 

The  wives  or  children  of  the  employed  labourers  or  other  tenants  of  the  neighbourhood 
are  not  found  to  beg,  neither  is  such  the  case  with  that  class  after  having  planted  their 
potatoes  ; but  the  habits  of  strangers  are  unknown  ; and  tradesmen  are  most  reluctant  to 
beg.  The  number  of  mechanics  reduced  to  begging  are  very  few,  and  these  have  been 
reduced  by  dissipation.  Servants  disabled  or  in  want  of  employment  do  not  beg;  the 
reason  not  known.  The  cottier  tenants  do  not  go  into  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are 
not  known  to  beg,  nor  has  it  occurred  that  any  of  the  small  farmers  of  the  parish  have,  at 
any  advanced  age,  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  and  adopted  a vagrant  life 
during  their  remaining  days.  Those  who  go  for  work  to  England  do  not  go  by  this  road. 

The  parts  of  the  country  to  which  the  vagrants  generally  belong,  is  the  town  of  Crumlin; 
the  most  populous  village  produces  most,  that  being  poor  and  work  scarce.  They  are 
natives  of  country  districts. 

There  are  few  vagrants  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars;  but  as  to  the  pro- 
portion who  have  formerly  earned  their  own  subsistence,  and  have  through  misfortune  been 
reduced  to  begging,  their  accounts  vary  and  cannot  be  relied  on.  Necessity  alone  is  the 
cause  of  vagrancy  among  those  whose  circumstances  and  histories  are  known. 

The  supposed  quantity  of  meal  and  potatoes  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  obtain 
one  day  with  another,  is  about  6 d.  or  8 d.  worth.  An  able-bodied  person,  capable  of  exert- 
ing himself  for  many  hours  a day,  could  obtain  much  more  food  than  he  could  consume. 
They  do  not  obtain  much  from  passengers  in  coaches,  cars,  &c.  here,  and  there  is  nothing 
given  on  Sundays  to  mendicants  at  doors  of,  or  avenues  leading  to  places  of  religious 
worship. 

If  a family  of  beggars  apply,  consisting  of  father,  mother  and  three  or  four  children,  the 
quantity  given  would  be  increased  in  proportion  to  their  numbers.  It  sometimes  happens, 
that  different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently  and  with  success  apply  for  relief  to 
the  same  persons.  The  same  quantity  is  not  given  to  an  able-bodied  man  and  to  a person 
infirm  through  age  or  accident.  It  is  probable  that  an  able-bodied  person,  from  his  ability 
to  travel  a greater  distance  daily,  would  not  obtain  much  more  than  the  infirm  person, 
because  in  most  places  he  would  get  nothing,  and  where  he  did  get,  he  would  get  less. 

Beggars  in  general  obtain  more  than  they  can  consume;  they  exchange  the  surplus  for 
money,  tea,  tobacco  and  lodgings  ; but  if  they  were  to  exchange  the  surplus  for  articles  of 
real  utility  and  comfort,  as  clothing,  furniture,  &c.,  they  would  destroy  their  power  of 
exciting  compassion,  and,  therefore,  are  compelled  to  dissipate,  as  the  only  enjoyment  open 
to  them.  It  is  considered  that  itinerant  beggars  from  distant  parts  save  a part  of  their 
earnings  in  summer,  on  which  to  support  themselves  in  winter. 

They  generally  beg,  in  the  case  of  single  persons,  under  the  plea  that  they  have  been  in 
search  of  work  without  success,  and  in  these  cases  they  are  received  with  great  suspicion 
and  distrust.  They  do  not  often  foster  rags,  dirt,  and  the  appearance  of  being  crippled  and 
diseased,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy ; and  in  this  quarter  vagrants  do  not  resort 
to  the  plan  of  producing  sores,  Sec.  on  their  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity ; but 
they  are  unwilling  to  be  decently  clad  for  the  fear  of  not  creating  pity  ; however,  other 
expedients,  such  as  lying,  forged  or  surreptitiously  obtained  recommendations,  &c.  are  no 
here  frequently  resorted  to.  The  state  of  mind  thus  created  is  certainly  incompatible  wittt 
morality.  From  the  foregoing  facts,  it  cannot  be  said  in  this  quarter,  maimed  and  diseased 
persons  in  the  highways  are  frequently  the  cause  of  great  pain  and  injury  to  women  who  are 
enceinte,  or  that  those  who  have  blind,  crippled  or  deaf  or  dumb  children  are  known  to 
have  refused  to  allow  them  to  be  taken  into  asylums  for  those  so  afflicted,  or  to  take  them 
about  in  the  wet  or  cold  with  ragged  clothing,  from  the  utility  of  such  children  in  exciting 
pity  and  obtaining  alms. 

The  habits  of  those  vagrants  who  live  by  begging  are  frequently  dissolute.  They  re 
quently  meet  in  their  lodging-houses  on  Sundays  to  drink  and  smoke,  but  are  ^ ries 

cerned  in  the  outrages  upon  person  and  property  in  this  country.  The  thefts  and  10 
committed  by  vagrants  are  but  few,  and  they  have  not  been  known  to  have  been  conc.^  te 
in  assassinations.  It  is  considered  that  the  confirmed  vagrant  would  be  willing  to  enng  ^ 
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to  America,  but  is  never  known  to  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  The  degree 
of  kiudness  shown  by  them  to  their  children  and  to  each  other  is  similar  to  the  kindness  in 
similar  relations  between  the  labouring  classes.  Beggars  are  not  often  known  to  share 
their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute  than  themselves,  nor  to  hoard  their  earnings.  The 
children  who  travel  with  the  mendicants  are  not  borrowed  or  hired  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  compassion. 

The  vagrants  frequently  have  large  families  ; but  beggars  do  not  at  all  marry  more  early 
than  other  classes  of  the  community.  The  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  amono-st 
vagrants,  as  compared  to  those  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is  great,  almost  all.  The 
mortality  amongst  them  and  the  comparative  mortality  in  towns  and  country  is  not 
remarkable.  Many  cases  of  death  arise  from  starvation. 

An  able-bodied  man  could  not  ordinarily  collect  more  by  begging  than  he  could  obtain  by 
working,  supposing  him  to  be  subject  to  the  casualties  as  to  work  of  a labouring  man. 

With  regard  to  strangers,  those  who  give  have  generally  very  little  knowledge  of  the 
character  of  those  to  whom  relief  is  given.  The  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  not  found 
in  practice  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes,  except  from  associating 
with  and  lodging  them.  The  strange  vagrants  are  mostly  persons  who  prefer  their  unsteady 
wandering  life  to  that  of  the  labourer  with  equal  earnings;  but  many  do  not  take  to  such 
a mode  of  life  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers.  Work  at  the  ordinary  wages  of  the 
country  has  been  seldom  offered  to  beggars. 

No  endeavour  is  made  to  ascertain  what  a vagrant  has  already  received  during  the  day, 
before  alms  are  given ; and  alms  would  be  given  to  a vagrant,  of  whose  character  the  giver 
is  wholly  ignorant. 

A night’s  lodging  is  often  given  to  vagrants  by  the  cottiers,  who  share  the  produce  of 
their  begging.  It  is  not  usual  to  give  them  clothing  of  any  description.  The  relief  given 
to  vagrants  chiefly  consists  of  potatoes,  sometimes  meal  or  money,  and  milk  is  extensively 
given  by  the  farmers.  The  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  because  always  the  amount 
is  not  perceived ; but  the  beggars  in  all  cases  prefer  money. 

All  beggars  receive  relief  without  regard  to  priority  to  coming.  The  quantity  usually 
given  depends  upon  the  compassion  excited.  The  blind  get  most;  widows  and  children 
and  cripples  rank  next;  the  females  with  children,  and  then  the  aged.  Single  persons 
not  incapable  of  work  are  not  encouraged.  There  are  few  here  mainly  supported  throughout 
the  year  by  food,  clothing  and  money  given  by  families,  on  whose  bounty  they  are  pen- 
sioners. The  farmers  or  shopkeepers  do  not  give  as  much  away  in  alms  as  would  enable 
them  to  maintain  an  additional  workman.  A farmer  renting  about  30  acres  is  averaged  as 
giving  about  1/.  per  annum  in  value.  In  country  towns  or  villages,  the  shopkeepers 
usually  help  all  travelling  beggars  indiscriminately  one  day  in  each  year.  The  average 
number  of  applications  on  these  days  is  about  50,  which,  allowing  three  in  each  party  (on 
application),  would  make  up  150  individuals,  this  being  the  whole  amount  of  the  travelling 
beggars.  It  is  not  customary  with  small  farmers  to  plant  small  portions  of  ground, 
destining  the  crops  for  distribution  among  the  beggars. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  particularly  upon  the  middling  classes  here,  as  the  landlord  is 
an  absentee.  The  small  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  generally  more  open  to,  and  conse- 

Siently  more  annoyed  by  vagrants,  than  the  richer  classes,  but  here  all  are  nearly  equal  in 
is  respect.  The  poor  and  working  classes  do  not  give  in  proportion  to  the  richer  classes. 
The  labouring  people  possessed  of  an  acre  or  half  an  acre  of  ground  do  not  give.  Those 
who  possess  merely  cabins,  day-labourers,  sometimes  share  a meal  with  the  beggars. 

From  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  how  much  each  beggar  has  already  received,  it 
must  happen  that  more  is  given  to  some  than  they  require ; ana  such  uncertainty  leads  to 
waste  of  provisions. 

The  value  in  food  or  in  money  which  a small  shopkeeper  will  give  away  to  vagrants  and 
mendicants,  one  day  with  another,  is  about  30  s.  annually  ; but  it  has  not  occurred  that  those 
whose  means  are  barely  sufficient  to  meet  any  emergency,  as  the  lateness  or  partial  failure 
of  the  crops,  have  often  given  so  as  afterwards  to  have  been  themselves  left  destitute ; 
therefore,  the  feeling  of  charity  cannot  be  said  to  have  ever  led  to  the  pauperizing  a 
labourer,  who,  but  for  the  calls  of  those  in  need,  would  have  been  able  himself  to  continue 
independent  and  comfortable.  The  farmers  would  not  prefer  giving  a regular  sum  annually, 
m preference  to  remaining  open  to  the  annoyance  of  beggars  and  the  risk  of  their  property, 
Dy  encouraging  such  a class,  as  they  (the  farmers)  object  to  money  payments,  and  ao  not 
observe  the  loss  of  potatoes,  &c. ; but  most  of  the  shopkeepers  prefer  an.annual  payment. 

Relief  is  given  to  vagrants,  from  the  fear  that  the  individuals  applying  are  suffering  pri- 
vation, but  not  because  the  giving  of  relief  is  the  custom  or  fashion  of  the  district.  Relief 
is  not  often  extorted  by  mere  importunity.  The  influence  of  religious  feeling  upon  the 
donor  would  not  point  out  to  him,  as  a duty,  to  give  a beggar,  though  he  was  certain  the 
beggar  was  not  in  want,  or  if  in  want,  he  had  certainty  of  relief  by  applying  to  some  insti- 
ution  close  at  hand,  a house  of  industry,  or  mendicity  institution.  Neither  is  relief  fre- 
quently given  to  able-bodied  people,  from  the  fear  of  violence  to  the  donor’s  person  or 
property,  or  under  the  dread  of  the  supposed  malignant  influence  of  the  beggar’s  curse  on. 

those  refusing  alms. 

Diseases  are  often  spread  through  the  country  by  the  system  of  giving  a night’s  lodging 
0 vagrants.  In  case  of  epidemics,  as  in  the  fever  of  1800  and  1801,  and  again  in  1817, 
,'s  occurred,  as  Dr.  Murray  and  others  testify.  The  morals  or  habits  of  the  labouring 
masses  are  injured  by  the  association  caused  bv  giving  lodging  room  to  vagrants.  These 
u>encliCants  are  seldom  known  to  visit  any  place  for  the  purpose  of  worshipping  on  Sundays, 
out  remaining  in  their  lodging  places,  feasting  with  their  hosts  on  the  profits  of  the  week. 

°-5-  cor  2 Those 
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V AGRANCY. 
Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  liorrett.  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Par.  Glenavy. 
Bar.  Upper  Massa- 
reene. 


Those  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  do  not  often  return  to  industrv  v, 
children,  when  they  grow  up,  have  no  prospect  of  success  in  begging,  and  frequ  H ™e‘r 
work ; yet  those  who  become  vagrants  or  mendicants  do  not  ultimately  become  T ^ t0 
class  of  the  community.  separate 

There  are  no  punishments  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  the  district;  but  moderate 
menls  would  be  enforced,  if  a certain  provision  were  made  for  the  poor  Out 
immediately  attributed  to  actual  destitution  of  these  people.  ra=es  are 

There  is  not  any  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  this  neighbourhood  Tl 
nearest  is  at  Belfast;  but  those  of  this  district  have  no  claim  for  admission  Tl  • ?e 
bouring  poor  who  beg  would  not  be  willing  to  go  into  a house  of  industry  the  food  rt 
lodging  ill  which  should  be  only  equal  to  that  usually  possessed  by  the  labouring  oeonlsnf 
the  country.  It  is  not  known  whether  beggars  hare  refused  to  enter  a house  of  hidustrr 
or  if  those  who  were  in  have  been  desirous  of  leaving  for  the  purpose  of  being 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

...  - — John  Black,  surgeon. -Joseph  Craig,  shopkeeper. — Rev.  Henry  Cumming,  rector  ofBallyclug. 

SSa  and  °Bdh/dZ'  — George  Dugan>  shopkeeper— William  Geiian,  Esq.,  magistrate,  and  agent  to  the  Ballymena 
including  Town  of  estate.— Rev.  Clark  Huston,  covenanting  minister— Rev.  Bernard  M‘Auly,  parish  priest— 
Ballymena.  Arthur  Magill,  shopkeeper— John  Patrick,  surgeon— Rev.  Alexander  Patterson,  pres- 

Bar.  Lower  Toomc  byterian  minister— John  Ross,  surgeon.— Rev.  William  Stanhope,  presbyterian  minister.- 

and  Lower  Antrim.  John  Tellet,  shopkeeper. — John  Watson,  shopkeeper. — John  Wilson,  farmer Dr.  Young  — 

■ ■ - Together  with  a large  number  of  farmers,  labourers,  police,  &c. 

The  number  of  beggars  in  the  summer  season  in  the  united  parishes  of  Kirkinriola  and 
Ballyclug  is  about  120  ; they  are  three  times  more  numerous  in  summer  than  in  winter,  for 
the  home  poor  in  the  parish  of  Kirkinriola  are  relieved  all  the  year  round  by  the  Ballymena 
Mendicity,  but  the  strangers  come  in  principally  at  that  season.  Vagrancy  has  very  much 
decreased  in  the  town  of  Ballymena  and  the  parish  of  Kirkinriola  since  the  establishment  of 
the  Ballymena  Mendicity ; hut  it  is  suspected  that  more  strangers  have  come  into  Bally- 
mena since  the  home  poor  have  been  relieved  from  the  necessity  of  begging.  Many,  too, 
who  do  not  receive  sufficient  assistance  from  the  Mendicity  to  support  their  families,  beo-  in 
the  neighbouring  country  parishes.  The  cause  of  there  being  no  greater  number  of  vagrants 
in  summer  than  in  winter  is,  that  the  potato  crop  is  then  consumed,  aud  there  is  greater  ease 
of  travelling  in  the  long  days  and  fine  weather. 

There  is  a much  greater  number  of  women  than  of  men  begging,  and  they  are  generally 
young  or  middle  aged ; in  general,  men  are  past  the  middle  age  when  they  begin  to  beg; 
those  among  them  who  are  able-bodied  are  mostly  profligate  tradesmen;  the  number  of  these 
has  been  much  increased  by  the  combinations  and  unions.  The  reason  that  women  form 
the  largest  proportion  of  mendicants  is,  because  they  are  able  to  make  much  by  begging 
and  little  by  work.  Women  in  general  have  families,  but  men,  and  particularly  broken 
down  tradesmen,  travel  singly.  Begging  is  never  practised  on  Sunday.  The  wives  of  atten- 
dants on.  masons  and  of  common  labourers,  frequently  beg,  even  when  their  husbands  are 
in  employment.  More  than  half  the  strange  poor  are  of  the  cottier  class,  who,  after  having 
planted  their  crop,  wander  about  the  country  seeking  alms;  they,  when  turning  to  beggary, 
always  leave  home,  for  they  would  not  be  relieved  where  they  are  known.  Tradesmen  are 
the  most  reluctant  of  any  class  to  beg;  profligate  mechanics  who  are  engaged  in  combina- 
tions often  come  to  beggary ; the  weavers,  who  are  in  general  small  landholders,  are  an 
industrious  and  independent  class.  Unemployed  servants  very  seldom  beg;  the  females  go 
to  their  friends,  and  spin,  knit,  and  work  in  the  fields ; when  they  beg,  they  never  come  to 
any  good  or  go  to  service  afterwards.  The  men  who  go  to  England  for  work,  pay  their 
way ; the  price  of  a passage  to  Scotland  is  very  little ; their  wives  generally  beg  till  their 

Strangers  come  to  Ballymena  from  Maghera  and  Ballymeen  in  Derry,  aud  from  the 
county  Tyrone,  beyond  Coolestown ; others  go  from  Ballymena  and  its  neighbourhood  to 
the  sea  shore,  by  Larne,  Glenarm,  &c.,  under  the  pretence  of  bathing  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health,  but  in  reality  from  the  love  of  a vagabond  life,  and  the  expectation  of  imposing  upon 
the  strangers  who  are  visiting  the  coast  at  the  time.  They  are  generally  natives  of  country 
parts,  and  principally  of  bog  and  mountain  districts.  Farmers  build  houses  near  the  bogs, 
upon  the  speculation  of  letting  them  to  this  class,  and  get  as  high  rents  for  them  as  from 
2 1.  to  3 1 each.  5 

The  children  of  beggars  very  often  go  to  service  when  they  reach  the  age  of  14  <* ‘ Jj 
years,  but  their  old  habits  cling  to  their  recollection,  more  particularly  as  they  are  compelled 
into  service  by  the  farmers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  mothers,  offering  to 
take  the  children  into  their  service,  and  the  mothers  being  afraid  to  refuse  the  offer,  hence 
the  slightest  pretext  or  caprice  suffices  to  tempt  them  from  honest  industry,  and  sooner  or 
later  mostly  all  of  them  return  to  the  mode  of  life  in  which  they  have  been  brought  up. 
Three  families  were  mentioned  in  which  the  parents,  and  the  children  after  them,  had  foUowea 
the  trade  of  mendicancy.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Auley  mentioned  an  instance  in  which  tne 
grandmother,  the  mother  and  the  daughter  had  all  been  beggars  ; but  the  number  of  these 
instances  was  stated  to  have  been  much  diminished  by  the  establishment  of  the  Men  1C1  J 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of  the  vagrants  have  been  reduced  to  Ge.=^r^ne 
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misfortune,  as  all  are  ready  to  plead  accidents,  sickness,  deaths  of  parents,  relations  or  chil- 
dren, high  rents,  and  the  losses  of  stock ; any  excuse,  in  fact,  except  laziness  and  the  profits 

of  a vagabond  life. 

Many  beggars  make  in  a day  more  than  double  the  earnings  of  a labourer ; the  general 
average  of  their  earnings  is  from  1 0 d.  to  is.  per  day. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Camming  had  known  a mendicant  to  hire  a labourer  to  set  his  potatoes 
while  he  went  out  to  beg.  The  practice  of  begging  on  Sunday  is  prohibited.  The  Rev. 
Mr.  M'Auley  found  it  necessary  to  buy  off  some  few  who  were  in  the  habit  of  soliciting 
alms  at  the  door  of  his  chapel,  by  small  allowances  paid  every  Sunday  to  them. 

The  quantity  given  to  a family  of  vagrants  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number. 

It  is  a common  custom  among  beggars’  families  to  divide  themselves  into  parties ; they 
may  be  seen  continually  doing  so  as  they  approach  a town  or  a gentleman’s  gate.  Little  or 
no  difference  is  made  between  the  quantity  given  to  a single  able-bodied  man  and  that  given 
to  a man  infirm  through  age ; but  if  a man  be  blind  or  crippled,  there  is  this  difference 
made,  that  he  is  never  refused,  whereas  the  others  sometimes  are ; but,  on  the  whole,  the 
able-bodied  man  will  collect  more  by  a day’s  begging  than  any  other,  in  consequence  of  his 
being  able  to  travel  more. 

Beggars  when  they  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption  sell  it. 
It  was  stated  by  more  than  one  witness  that  there  were  regular  fixed  places,  or  marked 
houses  in  the  town,  where  beggars’  provisions  were  sold.  They  are  well  aware  that  if  they 
purchased  articles  of  real  utility,  such  as  comfortable  clothes,  they  would  destroy  the  power 
of  exciting  compassion,  and  they  therefore  buy  tobacco,  tea,  spirits  and  other  luxuries.  The 
generality  of  beggars  are  too  improvident  and  dissolute  to  save  anything  from  their  earnings. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Auley  knew  instances  of  female  vagrants  saving';  he  heard  one  woman  say 
that  she  was  going  home  to  her  native  country  with  il.,  which  she  had  saved  by  beo-a-in*' 
through  the  summer  season. 

They  sometimes  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  are  unable  to  procure  employment,  but  more 
often  plead  sickness  or  accidents.  They  are  aUvays  ragged,  although  in  the  enjoyment  of 
more  of  the  luxuries  of  life  than  the  labouring  population ; they  frequently  patch  their 
clothes  although  the  clothes  themselves  be  good.  Bad  clothes  are  often  worn  over  good 
ones.  Medical  practitioners  stated  that  it  was  a common  trick  with  mendicants,  and  more 
particularly  with  such  as  frequent  markets  and  fairs,  to  steep  a halfpenny  in  aquafortis  and 
lay  it  on  their  limbs  in  order  to  produce  sores.  One  individual  who  is  uow  constantly 
begging  in  the  streets  and  neighbourhood  of  Ballymena,  has  a cataract  on  his  eye.  Some  time 
ago  a medical  practitioner  offered  to  perform  an  operation  upon  the  eye,  but  the  mother  of 
the  man  refused,  upon  the  plea  that  if  her  son  recovered  his  sight  he  would  not  be  able  to 
earn  his  bread  so  well  as  he  is  now.  Many  carry  recommendations,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  that  they  are  forged,  though  the  general  character  of  those  who 
bring  them  does  not  leave  much  doubt  upon  the  matter.  An  instance  is  mentioned  of  a child 
with  water  on  the  brain,  who  is  a great  source  of  gain  to  its  parents.  Idiots  and  deaf  and 
dumb  children  also  have  been  carried  about  here ; their  parents  are  of  course  anxious  that 
they  should  appear  as  disgusting  objects  as  possible;  but  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  or 
not  the  parents  of  these  children  have  refused  to  allow  them  into  institutions,  as  the  insti- 
tutions into  which  the  children  could  be  received  are  so  few  in  number,  and  by  no  means 
easy  of  access. 

Beggars  are  almost  invariably  bad  characters.  It  was  remarked  that  the  blind  and  the 
crippled  (for  whom  more  commiseration  is  felt,  and  who  consequently  obtain  the  largest  dona- 
tions, and  are  never  refused  to  be  helped)  are  in  general  the  most  incorrigible  drunkards. 
Prostitution  too,  as  well  as  the  greater  commiseration  felt  for  the  female  sex,  may  account 
°K  i » numbe?  youn?  and  able-bodied  women  who  beg.  They  frequently  “ hold 
jubilees”  in  the  cabins  in  towns  which  are  let  out  as  lodging-houses.  Clothes  and  money 
are  continually  stolen  by  beggars  from  the  houses  of  cottiers.  Mr.  J.  Craig  knew  a poor 
man  to  lose  his  wife’s  ciothes  and  11?.  in  money  by  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  a beggar. 
■Beggars  not  uncommonly  induce  poor  cottiers  to  give  them  lodgings  for  two  or  three  nights 
successively  : thus  they  establish  confidence  in  the  family,  and  discover  whether  the  cottier 
as  any  money  or  good  clothes  in  his  possession,  and  if  he  has,  they  rise  in  the  night,  steal 
em,  and  make  oft.  Dr.  Young  saw  a man  lying  on  the  road  near  Ballymena,  and  coun- 
,er  eit’na  extreme  debility  almost  to  death ; the  counterfeit  was  admirable,  with  the  excep- 
f ° t h wBich  was  beating  so  strong  and  fully  as  to  show  that  the  person  was  in 

th  eCt  ^ j f°und  the  poor  in  the  neighbourhood  were  aware  of  the  counterfeit,  as 

e man  had  obtained  lodging  before  by  the  same  pretended  exhibition  of  suffering  in  houses 
om  which  various  articles  aud  money  had  been  missed  after  his  departure.  A day  or  two 
that  passing  by  the  spot,  he  inquired  if  any  of  the  poor  had  received  the  man  into 

the‘r  U1?’  anc*  Bound  that  none  had  ; a circumstance  which  could  only  be  attributed  to 
lodcr"  110w  e(^oe  of  the  man’s  being  a thief,  for  no  cottier  would  otherwise  have  refused  a 
vasf,D  t t0  &i  fellow:creature  such  apparent  debility  and  exhaustion.  No  confirmed 
ivhen'fh  °U“*  Be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America.  They  are  not  very  kind  to  their  children 
^ -r  r bey  approach  a house  to  solicit  alms ; they  pinch  them  that  they  may  be  seen  to  cry 
thev  h°r  "T  ^OOCB  and  when  they  send  them  out  alone,  if  they  return  with  little  or  nothing 
practi  eatftLem‘  .Women  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  one  or  more  children,  and  the 
have  ° . Borrowing  children  is  stated  not  to  be  uncommon.  Beggars  are  generally  those  who 

marrv-abne°  u?e  ea*“®Bt  in  life,  for  the  very  poorest  are  always  the  most  ready  and  eager  to 
childr 5 bUt  W1^e  Beggars,  few  or  none  have  been  known  to  ask  to  be  married.  Illegitimate 
live  tcfan^lri11^  ^emale  beggars  are  supposed  to  be  very  numerous.  Beggars  generally 

° 6,  4 y 3 An 
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Vagrancy.  ^ ^An  able-bodied  man  would  collect  much  more  by  begging  than  he  could 

CountyAntrim.  , Those  who  relieve  beggars  have  no  knowledge  of  their  characters.  It  has  1 

tliat  families  who  have  been  in  the  custom  of  letting  lodgings  to  bego-ars  and  ^1  ° • rved 

Examinations  taken  by  a moderate  rate  for  them,  are  always  the  most  ready  to  take  to  mpndi'™,n+  u u-.1  al?InS  at 
j«»*  i-diied  to  accept  employment.  Seveml  A**  hate  ofeel t* fe* 

H bodied  men,  but  they  universally  declined,  and  made  off.  on  10  a°>6- 

Parishes  of  Kirkin - An  endeavour  to  ascertain  the  quantity  a beggar  has  already  received  d ‘ 
riola  and  Bally  dug,  would  in  all  probability  be  useless ; however,  it  is  never  attempted  bv  the  tlle  day 

^ the  character  of  the  aPPlicant  is  generally  unknown,  and  is  seldoni  inquired 

Bar.  Lower  Toome 
and  Lower  Antrim. 


A night’s  lodging  is  often  given  to  vagrants ; farmers’  sons  and  cottiers 


particularly  to  young  females;  these  females  carry  prostitution  from  vill^e  tn  v,1l  g “T 
is  not  usual  to  give  clothing  to  vagrants,  the  relief  given  is  potatoes  and  ge'  .• 
- almost  always  offered  to  a blind  man  or  cripple;  the  farmers  give  milk  extensively ’tTc !‘S 
mers  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money;  they  say  the  food  is  always  at  hand  and  tuT T' 
do  not  feel  the  giving  away  of  food  so  much  as  they  would  the  giving  away  of  monev  rj Pr 
being  given  in  food  is  less  temptation  to  the  beggar  to  indulge  in  extravagance  Tha  h 
keepers  generally  relieve  in  money.  The  beggars  would  always  prefer  money.  ‘ P‘ 

There  is  no  limited  quantity  allowed  by  householders  for  the  daily  relief  of  vaerants  • th 
may  give  away  twice  as  much  on  one  day  as  on  another.  A handful  of  meal,  or  two  tiS 
fuls  of  potatoes,  is  the  usual  quantity  given  to  each  beggar.  In  the  middling  as  well  “in' 
the  higher  classes  of  life,  there  are  individuals  who  refuse  to  contribute  in  charity  On 
average,  the  present  tax  on  the  farmers  may  be  calculated  at  3os.  each,  and  that  on  the  shnn" 
keeper  at  50s.  The  shopkeepers  in  Ballymena  prefer  giving  to  the  Mendicity  and  endsT 
vour  to  put  down  street  begging.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Auley  went  round  at  the  time  of  the 
first  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  to  collect  subscriptions,  and  many  have  declared  to  him 
since  that  they  have  been  relieved  to  full  half  the  amount  of  what  they  formerly  gave  bv  the 
establishment  of  that  institution.  J y s “ lDe 


The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  chiefly  on  the  middling  classes  ; small  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers  are  constantly  at  home,  and  are  consequently  more  acquainted  with  the  wants  and 
destitution  of  the  poor  than  the  higher  orders  are.  The  labouring  classes  give  as  much  and 
more  in  proportion  to  their  means  than  any  class  ; those  who  have  merely  a cabin  and  their 
day  s labour,  relieve  the  destitute,  and  frequently  divide  their  meals  with  them.  Weavers 
who  make  10  s.  a week  are  exceedingly  charitable. 

From  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  a beggar  has  already  received,  much 
more  than  is  requisite  is  given  to  some ; this  invariably  leads  to  waste. 

There  are  many  who  are  frequently  compelled  to  purchase  potatoes  at  the  end  of  the  sea- 
son at  a very  exorbitant  price,  whose  store,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  frequent  calls  on  their 
charity,  would  probably  have  lasted  till  the  new  crop  came  in. 

. 6 jeelinc  °f  the  parishioners  is  in  favour  of  an  assessment,  and  this  they  think  is  prac- 

1 • u cJemonstra‘ed  by  the  establishment  of  a mendicity:  they  wish  for  a workhouse  in 
which  the  impotent  might  be  maintained,  and  the  mere  necessaries  of  life  afforded  to  the 
aestititute  able-bodied,  who  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  begging.  They 
are,  however,  afraid  of  continuing  their  present  system  of  making  allowances  in  money  to 
out-door  poor  without  considerable  restrictions,  and  more  particularly  without  reserving  to 
themselves  the  selection  of  all  individuals  who  are  to  receive  relief  in  money. 

Relief  is  sometimes  given  partly  from  the  fear  that  the  individual  applying  is  suffering 
from  privation,  and  partly  because  such  is  the  custom  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  is  said  that 
among  the  very  poorest  a religious  feeling  operates  very  much  as  an  incentive  to  charity. 
A tear  of  a refusal  calling  forth  violence  from  the  applicant,  sometimes  causes  women,  and 
more  particularly  the  wives  of  small  farmers  and  cottiers,  to  give  alms  to  able-bodied  men. 

Measles,  typhus  fever  and  cholera  have  been  carried  about  by  beggars.  An  instance  was 
mentioned  m which  a whole  family  had  become  beggars  by  lodging  a vagrant;  fever  was 
introduced  into  the house,  and  the  man  having  died  by  it,  the  wife  ana  children  were  reduced 
to  eggary.  Cursing,  lying,  thieving  and  prostitution  are  taught  to  the  labouring  classes 
y strolling  beggars.  They  are  great  newsmongers,  and  spread  alarming  and  ridiculous 
s ones;  they  moreover  encourage  party  feelings  and  religious  and  political  dissensions, 
those  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  never  return  to  industry,  and  ultimately  become 
a separate  class  of  the  community. 

There  is  no  punishment  inflicted  on  vagrants  as  such.  Laws  against  vagraucy  would  not 
be  attempted  to  be  enforced  unless  there  were  some  institution  in  which  the  destitute  could 
obtain  the  necessaries  of  life  without  begging.  The  parishioners  would  be  glad  to  enforce 
any  law  tending  to  suppress  vagrancy,  if  There  was  such  an  institution. 

There  is  a mendicity  in  the  town,  but  the  allowances  given  by  it  are  not  sufficient  to 
support  some  families,  and  these  are  allowed  to  beg  in  the  neighbouring  parishes.  It IS 
thought  that  most  of  the  poor  would  prefer  begging  to  living  in  an  institution. 
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Rev. Mr.  Alexander,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Atkinson,  treasurer  of  the  Mendicity.— Archi- 
bald Barclie,  esq.— Dr.  Blair.— R.  Burke,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cloughy,  seceding  minister.— 
Solomon  Darcus,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace— Mr.  Garch,  shopkeeper—  Rev.  S.  Guynne,  protest- 
ant  rector— Dr.  Kirkpatrick.— Malcolm  M'Neill,  esq.— Rev.  Mr.  Molyneaux,  presbyterian 

minister.— Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister — Mr.  Robinson,  farmer Mr.  Simpson 

Mr.  Smiley.— Mr.  Turner,  shopkeeper— Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  presbyterian  minister,  &c.  &c. 

At  the  first  establishment  of  the  Mendicity  begging  declined ; since  that  it  has  rather 
prevailed  again,  as  the  mendicity  subscriptions  have  fallen  off;  and  now  all  the  subscribers 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  increase  of  mendicancy,  and  threaten  to  withdraw  all  their  subscriD- 
tions.  The  number  ot  mendicants  now  is  about  100.  r 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  from  the  month  of  August,  because  the  old  potato  crop  is  ' 
then  exhausted,  and  the  new  crop  is  not  ready  for  use.  The  great  majority  of  the  applicants 
for  alms  are  strangers : females  are  more  numerous  than  males.  The  male  home  begears  are 
old  and  infirm,  but  some  of  the  male  strange  beggars  are  able-bodied;  the  strange be  0™ 
go  about  in  families,  but  divide  on  the  approach  to  a village  or  a farm-house  For  sake  of 
obtaining  more  relief  Many  women  beg  on  the  pretence  that  their  husbands  are  working 
in  Scotland  and  England;  there  is  also  a want  of  employment  for  females:  the  women  are 
generaHy  of  a middle  age,  and  able-bodied.  Many  of  the  strange  beggars  are  the  wives  and 
children  of  employed  labourers ; none  of  the  home  beggars  are  so ; cottier  tenants  form  the 
majority  of  the  strange  beggars.  Those  who  have  been  engaged  in  trade  are  the  most 
reluctant  to  beg;  there  are  110  servants  either  unemployed  or  disabled  known  to  be*  here 
An  instance  of  a farmer  giving  up  his  holding  to  his  children,  and  going  out  to  beg,  is  not 
known.  When  a farmer  does  give  up  his  property  to  his  children,  he  always  takes  care  to 
have  a wntten  contract  securing  to  him  a provision  for  life. 

The  strangers  generally  come  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  Derry  and  Donegal 
A large  proportion  of  the  mendicants  are  the  children  of  vagrants;  beo-o-ars’ "children 
invariably  attempt  to  pursue  the  same  course  as  their  parents;  but  the  farmers  and  shop- 
keepers to  whom  they  apply  refuse  them  assistance  on  their  arriving  to  an  age  at  which 
“ft™  fable,t0  mamtain  themselves,  and  thus  compel  them  to  work.  The  sweets  of  the 
idle  life  ot  a beggar  are  very  seductive  to  those  who  have  once  tasted  them;  but  there  is 
a shame  felt  at  the  first  soliciting  of  alms  which  is  seldom  to  be  got  over,  except  bv  the 
applicant  commencing  this  course  of  life  in  a part  of  the  country  where  he  is  unknown. 

hen  absent  from  hls  parish  he  feels  little  compunction  at  soliciting  relief,  and  therefore 
S ift  flnd  tlle  facility  of  support  afforded  by  mendicancy  is  a greater  inducement 
to  the  strange  than  to  the  home  beggar. 

ha?dful  of  meal,  or  two  handfuls  of  potatoes  are  given  at  each  time  bv  the  poorest 
farmers,  and  beggars  have  often  been  known  to  collect  by  one  day’s  begging  more  than 
« \°  suPPort  for  three  days.  An  instance  was  known  in  which  two  beggars 
fnr  % f a Df- t0F  a thln?’  who  was  sick » at  the  eud  °f  the  day  they  sold  56  pounds  of  meal 
D“-».mak,ng  2 s.  4 d.  each  by  the  day’s  begging.  For  women,  who  are  able  to  earn  so 
,u  inclustry,  there  is  a direct  premium  on  mendicancy.  Beggars  are  not  allowed  to 
ctena  at  places  of  religious  worship  for  the  sake  of  asking  charity  of  those  who  go  there. 

glve?  ,t0  beggars  is  not  proportioned  to  the  number  of  the  applicant’s  family; 
for  relipfmeTK 1 °J the  sa“e  family>  frequently  in  several  parties,  apply  to  the  same  person 
firfW  ‘ a 1 intlrm  aPphcant  obtains  the  most;  but  the  able-bodied  is  able  to  travel 
discount  n E?0St  aPPlications  in  the  day.  Able-bodied  beggars,  however,  are  always 
well  mr? ' ^jtbe  be^r  ciasses  i'1  society.  A child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  can  travel 
well,  and  is  seldom  a delay  or  incumbrance  to  a beggar. 

are  wfn^rf,,^Cl\anF^tbieir  surPlus  collections  for  spirits,  tobacco  and  other  luxuries;  they 
most  linn.,!!  f-  jiey  Purchased  articles  of  real  utility,  such  as  clothes,  they  would 

known  t?r!f,?°nably  destr,°X  tlleir  P0WCT  of  exciting  compassion.  They  are  sometimes 
throw  USe  co.ar.se  aad  bulky  food ; potatoes  they  sometimes  decline  taking,  or  else 
summer’s  Z’,  ^onceivin8'  them  not  to  be  worth  carriage.  They  are  not  known  to  save  their 
summer  s earnings  to  support  them  during  the  winter! 

patches 61  “£der  which  they  beg,  is  " harsh  landlords  and  high  rents  for  potato 
lation  who  if6  ta,ls  Plea  is  but  too  true,  and  excites  most  commiseration  among  a popu- 
common  eyr,Z  & 1 su“ennS  from  the  same  cause.  Bathing  for  sickness  or  sores  is  also  a 
are  often  sm,*6  am °n8  strange  beggars.  Rags,  dirt,  and  the  appearance  of  being  diseased, 
them  for  thp  med  PurP,ose  °f  exciting  pity ; sores  are  supposed  to  be  produced  by 

J purpose.  Forged  recommendations  and  certificates,  and  false  lists  of 

imb,  or 

. „ . „ procure 

is  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  power  of  the  beggar  to  get  his 
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otherwise  dis  resorted  t0-  Asylums  for  the  reception  of  blind,  deaf,  dumb, 

admission  inZ  +1  chddren>  are  places  of  patronage,  and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  proc 
1 or  t ° Tm'  S°  very  seldom,  if  ever,  in  the  power  of  the  beggar  to  get 

,pU  . ?s.  m ,use  to  allow'  him  in.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  a great  gain  to  a beggar  to 


nj  - ■ r“’QUlcu  enuaren,  ari 

cteon,"tothem- 

Buih'  V f“Se  *°  ™ ..  » . g..».  r ..  . „ 

he  willino- to °ndd  carry  about,  and  it  is  more  than  probable  that  few  having  such  would 

» , a lowthem  to  eo  into  an  institution.  The  Darent  of  an  idiotic,  or  blind  child  wbmi 


a strollino-  h " to  8°  ‘nto  an  institution.  The  parent  of  an  idiotic  or  blind  child,  when 
heivhtpn  ppe^“ar’  .ePs  the  child  as  ill  clad  as  herself,  for  all  appeara 
— ?,nten  commiseration  nn<i  * ’ 


**cigQten  Comm-  . * ...  .......  co  coo...,  .0.  o.  c^a-drances  of  wretchedness 

on  the  <Wr  *seration,  and  the  amount  of  relief,  or  even  the  procuring  of  it  at  all,  depends 
0.5.  0t  plty  excited. 

4 y 4 All 
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All  vagrants  are  more  or  less  drunken  and  good  for  nothing,  particularly  th 
beggars.  Strange  beggars  meet  in  the  evening  at  the  lodging-houses  to  drink  a d Stra.n=e 
they  steal  clothes,  plunder  carts,  pull  beans  and  dig  potatoes ; they  are  not  k ^ ,Smo^e  >' 
concerned  in  any  serious  outrages.  A man  when  first  reduced,  or  while  youn^0”11  n ^ 
glad  to  accept  an  opportunity  of  emigrating  to  America  ; but  the  confirmed  vacant  u 
not;  neither  would  he  go  to  England  or  Scotland  for  work.  Beggars  very  seTd  h-- 
with  others  who  may  be  in  a greater  state  of  destitution ; the  kindness  which  oi°  h 'V^e 
shows  to  another  is  to  point  out  the  individuals  who  have  relieved  him,  and  thus  th 
volent  never  want  objects  on  whom  to  exercise  their  commiseration.  Home  beo-ffars  H ^ 
carry  children  with  them ; strange  beggars  generally  do,  and  often  borrow°child1Pn  T 
the  purpose ; the  consideration  given  to  the  lenders  is  supposed  to  be  a share  in  a 
earnings.  ‘ e in 

Strange  beggars  have  generally  large  families.  Beggars,  whilst  such,  never  marrv  , A 
the  number  of  illegitimate  children  among  them  is  very  great.  Illegitimacy  anionv  11 
labouring  clnsses  is  not  common.  No  difference  has  been  made  between  the  martM 
among  beggars  and  that  among  other  classes.  v 

A woman  would  earn  much  more  by  begging  than  she  could  by  work.  There  is 
aversion  to  assist  able-bodied  men  with  charity,  and  none  but  strangers  demand  alms  »hS 
able  to  work.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  a poor  man  to  go  round  to  the  farm-house! 
and  beg,  carrying  at  the  same  time  the  implements  of  labour  with  him,  such  as  a reaDin* 
hook  or  spade,  by  which  he  shows  that  he  is  ready  to  have  recourse  to  honest  employment' 
if  such  can  be  procured  ; alms  are  more  easily  extracted  by  these  meaus  ; and  when  work 
has  been  offered  labourers  going  round  in  this  manner  at  less  wages  than  usual  such  as  -d 
or  I5d.  for  a day’s  hire,  it  has  been  invariably  refused.  Labour  is  seldom  procured  °for 
more  than  an  average  of  four  days  in  the  week,  and  therefore  on  the  whole  the  able-bodied 
beggar  would  be  as  well  off  as  the  able-bodied  labourer;  but  the  indisposition  to  encourage 
the  able-bodied  to  seek  alms  is  such,  that  if  any  very  large  number  manifested  a wish  to 
subsist  on  the  charity  of  others,  alms  would  soon 'be  altogether  withheld  from  them  bvthe 
common  consent  of  the  parish. 

Those  who  give  alms  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  characters  of  the  strange  beg- 
gars whom  they  relieve.  Strange  beggars  may  be  suspected  of  being  persons  who  prefer 
a vagrant  life  to  that  of  laborious  industry,  but  the  home  beggars  cannot. 

Cottiers  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  lodgings  to  beggars ; clothing  is  not  given ; thev  prefer 
meal  to  potatoes,  and  often  refuse  to  carry  the  latter.  Some  beggars  empty  their” wallets 
before  they  apply  for  assistance,  that  they  may  appear  to  be  more  in  want.  Farmers  oive 
milk  to  beggars,  and  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money. 

There  is  no  limit  either  as  to  the  number  to  be  relieved  each  day,  or  the  quantity  to  be 
given  to  each.  Some  of  the  witnesses  say,  “ The  beggars  get  more  of  the  potatoes  we  plant 
than  we  do  ourselves.”  There  arc  a few  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  wealthy  aud  charitable 
individuals;  but  this  continues  only  during  temporary  sickness.  Shopkeepers  are  glad  to 
give  something  to  beggars  to  get  rid  of  them,  and  keep  them  from  annoying  respectable 
purchasers  in  their  shops. 

Of  the  rental  of  the  parish,  little  goes  in  charity  to  the  poor;  the  farmers,  shopkeepers, 
and  some  charitable  and  wealthy  residents,  support  the  destitute  ; the  latter  do  not  contri- 
bute in  the  same  proportion  as  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  ; the  working  classes  give  in 
greater  proportion  than  the  wealthy,  but  perhaps  in  less  proportion  than  the  middling 
classes.  Those  who  have  only  their  day’s  hire  not  unfrequently  share  their  meals  with  the 
destitute.  The  impossibility  of  ascertaining  wliat  quantity  has  been  already  received  by 
a beggar  causes  more  to  be  given  in  some  instances  than  is  requisite,  which  leads  to  a waste 
01  provisions. 


It  was  stated  by  some  witnesses  that  a farmer  has  been  known  to  give  away  as  much  as 
9 10s-  'u  the  year ; this  however  is  above  the  average  amount  of  a farmer’s  charity.  Some 
farmers  will  relieve  30,  and  some  five  beggars  in  the  day  ; the  average  contributions  of  a 
charitable  and  respectable  farmer  may  be  counted  at  5 1.  in  the  year.  The  shopkeeper  gives 
about  as  much  as  the  farmer,  if  the  contributions  to  the  mendicity  be  estimated  as  part  of 
the  alms  which  he  gives.  Small  farmers  have  been  compelled  to  purchase  potatoes  at  higher 
piice  at  the  close  of  the  season,  whose  stock  would  not  have  been  exhausted  but  for  the 
calls  on  their  charity.  The  support  of  a mendicity  institution  is  admitted  to  be  a sufficient 
proot  that  the  shopkeepers  and  some  of  the  farmers  would  prefer  giving  an  annual  sum  for 
the  support  of  beggars  to  relieving  them  in  the  common  way,  ana  it  is  only  regretted  that 
many,  by  refusing  subscriptions,  are  able  to  throw  the  burthen  on  their  neighbours.  The 
paush  petitioned  the  Legislature  for  the  introduction  of  a charitable  assessment  in  January 
1 d i-  }-y  wou*(?  approve  of  a general  property  tax  to  support  the  poor. 

Relief  is  generally  given  from  a fear  that  the  individuals  applying  are  suffering  from  pn- 
vation  Importunity  is  of  great  service  to  a beggar.  The  fear  of  violence  being  used  m 
case  of  a refusal  never  extorts  relief;  but  among  the  most  illiterate  of  the  lower  orders,  the 
lean-  of  the  supposed  malignity  of  a beggar’s  curse  operates. 

rever,  measles,  scarletina  and  other  diseases,  particularly  the  diseases  of  children,  are 
spread  through  the  country  by  giving  lodgings  to  vao-rants;  they  circulate  many  stones, 
encourage  foolish,  superstitions,  and  spread  idle  tales,  but  have  not  been  known  to  sprean 
discontent.  No  agitation  has  prevailed  in  these  parts.  Those  who  have  long  followed . 
^grant  life  never  return  to  industry,  but  ultimately  become  a separate  class  of  the  commu- 

Punishment  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  inflicted  on  vagrants  as  such,  and  whenever if  k®* 
been  inflicted,  it  has  no  effect  in  suppressing  vagrancy.  It  is  by  no  means  probable 
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person  in  a state  of  destitution  would  be  restrained  from  begging  through  fear  of  punish- 

Th'e  feelings  of  those  who  give  alms  are  against  the  enactment  of  severe  laws  against 
vagrancy.  Whilst  there  is  a possibility  of  an  individual  perishing  for  want  of  food,  they  would 
not  have  recourse  to  such  laws  ; and  if  enacted,  there  is  little  or  no  chance  of  their  being 
efficacious.  If  there  was  a provision  for  the  destitute,  the  custom  of  relieving  mendicants 
would  soon  wear  out ; it  would  probably  last  longest  with  the  most  illiterate  and  lowest 
orders.  . 

There  is  a mendicity  at  Larne  ; the  nearest  house  of  industry  is  at  Belfast.  The  strange 
beggars  would  be  extremely  unwilling  to  see  houses  of  industry  erected;  many  too,  though 
they  could  procure  relief  at  the  mendicity,  prefer  begging. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Vagranct. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  of  Larne, 
part  of  ViHages  of 
Invermore  and 
I uverbey. 
Baronies  of  Upper 
Glenarm  and  Lower 
Belfast. 


Mr.  Ciiari.ES  Black,  farmer. — Rev.  Marcus  Falloon,  rector.— Mr.  A.  Hamilton,  woollen-  “ 

draper.— William  Haugiiton,  esq.— Mr.  D.  M'Allister,  publican.— Mr.  D.  M‘Allister  — — — 

woollen-draper. — Mr.  James  M'Auley,  publican. — Dr.  M‘ Donald,  dispensary  surgeon Alex-  Parish  Layde. 

axder  M'Donnell,  esq. — Rev.  John  M‘Kenna,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c.  Bar.  Looser  Glen - 


There  are  about  50  strangers  and  10  residents  who  live  on  alms.  There  is  an  increase 
in  the  number,  many  of  the  strange  beggars  having  been  attracted  here  by  the  facility  of 
obtaining  relief. 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  the  bathing  season,  from  May  to  September.  Visitors  coining 
to  bathe  on  the  coast  of  Cashendall  in  this  parish  is  the  cause  of  vagrancy  being  so  common 
here  at  that  season ; they  are  generally  females,  accompanied  by  three  or  four  children 
each;  there  are  very  few  men,  and  those  are  old  or  otherwise  infirm.  It  is  said  that  the 
cause  of  there  being  so  large  a proportion  of  females  is,  that  they  generally  are  unemployed, 
and  when  employed,  their  wages  are  not  sufficient  to  support  their  children.  The  wives  and 
children  of  labourers  employed  in  making  the  new  road  along  the  coast  of  Antrim  be<>-  here. 
None  of  the  cottier  tenants  of  this  neighbourhood  beg;  but  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  strangers 
are  cottier  tenants,  who,  having  planted  their  potatoes,  wander  about  while  the  crop  is  growing. 
Of  those  who  are  residents  and  whose  histories  are  known,  labourers  alone  beg.  Mechanics 
and  servants,  compared  with  the  class  of  labourers,  are  very  few,  and  those  of  them  begging 
are  fewer. 

There  have  not  been  any  instances  known  of  small  farmers  having  at  an  advanced  age 
transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  and  adopted  a vagrant  life  during  the  remainder 
of  their  days. 

The  strangers  come  from  that  part  of  the  county  of  Deny  which  lies  between  Toome  and 
Maghera,  and  those  who  are  residents  of  this  parish  from  the  mountain  district  near 
Glandone. 

The  female  part  of  a travelling  beggar’s  family  sometimes,  when  arrived  at  mature  years, 
continues  in  mendicancy ; but  the  males  do  not.  Most  of  the  male  mendicants  are  persons 
who  formerly  earned  their  own  subsistence,  but  now,  through  infirmity,  are  unable  to  work. 
Many  of  the  females  formerly  supported  themselves,  and  complain  of  want  of  employment. 

It  is  thought  that  in  this  parish  an  able-bodied  man  might  collect  2 s.  worth  of  potatoes, 
meal,  &c.  in  the  day.  There  is  very  little  given  at  the  doors  of  places  of  worship  on  Sundays 
to  beggars.  In  some  places  no  difference  is  made  in  the  quantity  given  to  a large  family 
and  that  to  a small  family,  but  in  general  regard  is  had  to  the  number.  Different  parties 
ot  the  same  family  frequently  apply  for  and  receive  relief  from  the  same  persons.  The  same 
quantity  would  not  be  given  to  an  able-bodied  man  that  would  be  given  to  a blind  or 
crippled  man  ; the  latter  gets  much  more  each  time,  as  seldom  refused.  Able-bodied  men 
without  families  are  able  to  collect  more  than  those  who  have  families,  because  the  children 
prevent  the  latter  from  walking  much. 

_ beggars  sell  the  surplus  of  their  collections,  and  purchase  luxuries  with  the  price  of  it. 

'll0?611  whiskey,  and  sometimes  tea  and  tobacco.  If  they  wore  good  clothes,  they 
would  destroy  their  power  of  exciting  sympathy ; this  they  are  well  aware  of,  and  have 

clothes  suited  to  begging. 

Strange  beggars  sometimes  save  a part  of  their  summer  collections  to  support  them  during 
,le  ''’'oter.  They  are  known  to  collect  wool,  and  get  it  spun  and  carry  home  the  yarn ; they 
also  b„ng  home  bags  of  meal,  &.c. 

Jhe  usual  plea  used  by  strangers  is,  that  they  were  turned  out  of  their  tenements;  that 
ieir  rents  were  too  high,  or  that  they  are  sick.  They  foster  rags,  dirt,  and  the  appearance 
eing  diseased,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  compassion  ; but  they  are  not  known  to  produce 

sores  for  this  purpose. 

of  tl  3ny  °^em  apply  to  the  dispensary  for  medical  aid,  and  the  subscribers  to  it  complain 
out  •ec/arSe-  They  who  have  deaf,  dumb  or  blind  children,  have  been  known  to  take  them 
in  the  wet  and  cold  with  insufficient  clothing,  in  order  to  render  them  greater  objects 
■W'J’,3!?.  consequently  more  profitable. 

tea  • ^he  generality  of  those  who  live  by  begging  are  supposed  to  be  dissolute : 
0|  Jartles  are  common  among  them.  They  are  not  known  to  be  concerned  in  serious 
nienr’68  f1  Pers0D  or  property,  but  are  often  guilty  of  petty  thefts.  Several  instances  were 
earr;l0inei  farmers  having  given  lodgings  to  beggars,  who  rose  in  the  night-time  and 
<*med  off  their  bed-dothssan#  other  moveables.  ^ 
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Vagrancy.  The  confirmed  vagrant  is  never  known  to  go  to  England  or  Scotland  fh 

would  they  be  willing-  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  travelling  mendicants  ? W.°  “either 
to,  and  do  not  sufficiently  restrain  their  children,  who  are  therefore  generall°°  Indul?eut 

disobedience,  wickedness  and  ignorance.  Some  of  the  beggars  are  very  fen  * ^ rearw*  m 

Examinations  taken  b, ' c,iT'de  ‘I'M'  CMnings  with  those  who  appear  more  destitute”  than  themselvef  ““j’i 
C.  w.  Borrett,  Esq.  are  not  in  the  habit  of  borrowing  or  hiring  children  here.  ‘ UJetl(“cant$ 

James  Peebles,  Esq.  Beggars  generally  have  large  families:  they  are  not  known  to  marry  whilst  i 
and  their  children  are  generally  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Beo-gars  rnmmrmi  • 

An  able-bodied  man  would  collect  more  by  begging  than  lie  could  earn  as  a ij 
Those  who  give  alms  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  characters  of  thn 
whom  they  relieve.  The  prevalence  of  private  charity  is  found  to  be  an  eneonn.™!™5"* 
— vagrancy.  ldoement  to 

None  of  the  residents  of  this  parish  become  vagrants  in  preference  to  remaining  l.i 
but  the  greater  number  of  travelling  beggars  are  persons  who  prefer  a wandering  fife  foS 
of  industry  with  equal  earnings.  b e 10  a “re 

Some  of  the  female  mendicants  have  been  known  to  refuse  emnln.m.t  .... 
their  having  children  with  them.  employment  on  aeco.nl  of 

There  are  no  endeavours  made  to  ascertain  what  tile  character  of  the  aonlirant  is  t . 
quantity  he  may  have  already  received  during  tile  day.  ^ ls’  n 

Mendicants  are  relieved  by  giving  them  lodgings  and  food.  Clothes  are  never  rim,  ■ 
money  very  seldom  except  by  the  gentry  or  shopkeepers.  Potatoes  are  most  coniS 
gtven,  and  when  cheap  the  beggars  sometimes  refuse  them:  meal  and  milk  are  someZs 
given.  The  farmer  finds  it  more  convenient  to  give  food  than  monev-  hecirlPS  a r, 
couM  not  afford  to  give  money.  In  all  cases  beg|ars  would  prefe^e’y  ” 

Each  beggar  that  calls  in  the  day  is  helped,  unless  an  unusually  large  numbershould  call 
There  is  no  fixed  quantity  given  to  each.  B L 

Several  poor  persons  are  supported  by  Mr.  Townly,  a large  land  proprietor-  others 
receive  casual  aid  from  their  neighbours.  None  of  the  farmei?  or  shopkeepers  gie  ,»w 
as  much  as  would  support  an  additional  workman.  1 “ ° y 

The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  principally  on  the  middle  classes  and  on  the  shopkeeoers. 
IZIneyT,r0rl0fien  tb.e“  llmn  the  rich“  cl«s=s-  It  is  thought  that  the  workine 
than any class'80  holdlng  but  llalf  an  acre  of  land  give  more  in  proportion  to  their  means 

Day-labourers  and  those  possessing  merely  cabins  give  lodgings  only.  From  the  impos. 
sibibty  of  ascertaining  the  quantity  aTreddy  received  by  a beggar”  more  than  is  requisite  is 
frequently  given  to  some,  which  produces  waste  of  provisions. 

I he  largest  farm  here  does  not  exceed  50  acres,  and  the  farms  in  general  are  very  small. 

It  is  calculated  that  the  value  given  away  by  each  farmer  amounts  to  something  between  1 /. 
and  4/.  yearly ; a similar  amount  is  supposed  to  be  given  by  the  shopkeepers.  Many  whose 
means  were  barely  sufficient  to  support  them,  have  given  away  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season  so  much  as  to  leave  themselves  in  want  in  the  latter  part  of  the  season.  It  is  said 
tn at  many  ot  the  poorer  classes  here  give  so  largely,  that  they  are  afterwards  obliged  to  buy 
at  a high  rate  to  make  up  the  deficiency  in  their  own  supplies. 

Belief  is  in  most  cases  given  from  a belief  that  the  person  applying  for  it  really  requires 
1,1  is  nevei  given  because  such  is  the  custom  of  the  country.  It  is  sometimes  extorted 
y im|)oitunity ; and  among  the  lower  orders  the  imprecations  of  a beggar  have  great  effect, 

Oi  they  are  supposed  to  possess  more  than  ordinary  malignity.  It  is  said  that  here,  though 
a person  knew  the  applicant  not  to  be  in  want,  or  if  in  want,  that  there  was  a certainty  of 
ms  being  relieved  on  applying  to  an  institution  close  at  hand,  he  would  still  feel  it  his  duty 
0 give  11m  something;  but  this  would  not  be  the  case  among  the  more  enlightened. 

ever  las  been  frequently  spread  through  the  country  by  giving  lodgings  to  beggars;  one 
case  was  mentioned  of  this  wherein  five  persons  in  the  same  family  lfad  been  afflicted  by 
lever,  m consequence  of  having  lodged  a beggar.  The  morals  of  the  labouring  classes  are 
injured  by  the  association  caused  by  giving  them  lodgings. 

\0se  vvll°  have  for  any  length  of  time  followed  vagrant  lives  seldom  return  to  industry, 
UTBherC if re  S°me  instances  t0  tfae  contrary, 
there  have  been  no  punishments  inflicted  for  vao-rancy  in  this  district.  If  there  was 
a moderate  punishment  provided  for  strolling  beggars, ° and  if  the  public  were  satisfied  that 
s>u  cien  piovision  was  made  for  the  distressed,  the  parishioners  would  sanction  and  resort 
o ie  punishment  to  restrain  vagrancy.  Such  a law  is  much  desired  in  the  case  of  travelling 
rinKers,  who  live  by  begging  and  occasional  work ; they  and  their  families  are  considered 
0 TK •nui.sanc®s-  Outrages  are  seldom  attributed  to  actual  starvation. 

there  is  a house  of  industry  in  Belfast,  and  a mendicity  in  Larne;  but  the  residents  m 

this  parish  have  no  claims  on  either  of  them. 

those  who  have  no  children  would  gladly  go  into  a house  of  industry,  where  the  food  and 
lodging  would  be  only  equal  to  that  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes ; but  those  who  hare 
childi  en  would  m some  cases  be  kept  out  by  a feeling  of  pride  on  the  part  of  their  children, 
and  in  other  cases  through  a desire  to  eniov  their  societv 


„ . • out  nv  a ieenng  or  pr 

and  m other  cases  through  a desire  to  enjoy  their  society.  , 

there  is  a strong  aversion  here  to  what  they  call  “ poor-laws;”  they  would  rather  have 
: J.n®s  reilJam  a®  they  are,  though  convinced  of  the  evils  of  the  present  system:  they  gene" 
laiiy  say  they  would  rather  give  for  themselves,  “ as  there  is  no  charity  in  being  compel^ 
to  give.  Several  say  they  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  strolling  beggars,  and  if  » 
could  be  raised  and  committed  to  the  management  and  direction  of  a parochial  committee, 
they  would  willingly  contribute. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Henderson  Black,  esq.,  magistrate. — Mr.  Edward  Bolton,  treasurer  of  charitable  society. Rev. 

R.  Bridge,  protestant  curate— William  Caldbeck,  esq.,  sheriff  county  Down— Mr.  Robert 
M‘Call,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  charity  society— William  Co olson,  esq.,  diaper  manu- 
facturer.—Mr.  Samuel  Gamble,  present  churchwarden— Mr.  John  Gillburn,  grocer  and 
huckster— Rev.  A.  Henderson,  presbyterian  minister— Edward  Johnston,  esq.,  magistrate— 
William  Montgomery,  farmer, Ballinderry— John  Mooney,  publican  and  farmer— Mr.  Francis 
O'Flaherty,  clerk  of  petty  sessions— Mr.  John  Read,  late  churchwarden— Rev.  H.  Smith, 
roman-catholic  clergyman— The  very  Rev.  James  Stannus,  dean  of  Ross— Mr.  James  Ward’ 
secretary  to  charitable  society— Thomas  Withered,  surgeon  and  apothecary'— With  many 
others  in  conversation. 


On  Saturdays  there  are  sometimes  about  20  strolling  beggars  in  the  town,  that  beino-  the 
usual  day  on  which  some  individuals  afford  them  relief.  Mendicancy  has  decreased  parti- 
cularly during  the  last  two  years,  and  materially  since  the  establishment  of  the  charitable 
society. 

The  number  of  vagrants  increases  in  winter  from  November  to  March,  owing  to  want  of 
employment  111  the  country  surrounding.  Some  are  strangers,  and  some  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ; but  relief  is  equally  afforded  to  both ; they  are  generally  old  or  middle-acred  females  • 
the  majority  (among  the  strangers)  capable  of  working,  generally  those  belonging  to  the 
neighbourhood,  do  not  go  out  in  families,  but  strangers  do.  Persons  earning  a subsistence 
during  the  week  seldom  beg  on  Sundays,  and  seldom  at  places  of  worship;  and  it  does  not 
occur  in  the  neighbourhood,  that  when  the  cottier  tenants  have  planted  their  potatoes  they 
wander  about  the  country  seeking  alms,  nor  do  the  wives  or  children  of  employed  cottier 
tenants  beg.  Beggars  are  generally  the  wives  and  families  of  labourers  ; but  mechanics  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  rarely  beggars,  and  are  most  reluctant  to  beg ; neither  are  servants, 
when  disabled  or  m want  of  employment,  known  to  beg;  they  are  generally  of  good  charac- 
ter, and  easily  get  situations  when  disengaged ; and  the  old,  when  necessary,  receive  relief 
from  the  charitable  society ; and  many  receive  pensions  from  their  masters  after  long  servi- 
tude.  1 lie  cottier  tenants  of  the  neighbourhood  are  generally  known.  It  has  not  been  known 
tu&t  smal!  farmers  of  the  parish  have,  at  an  advanced  age,  transferred  their  property  to  their 
children  and  adopted  a vagrant  life;  and  those  who  go  to  England  or  Scotland  very  seldom 
beg,  either  going  or  returning.  3 

Vaarants  belong  to  no  particular  part  of  the  neighbourhood ; but  often  strangers  come  from 
the  direction  ot  Lurgan,  counties  of  Monaghan  and  Tyrone,  and  from  agricultural  districts, 
between  the  time  of  planting  and  digging  the  potatoes. 

Persons  are  not  known  here  to  have  been  reared  as  vagrants  from  their  infancy.  Educa- 
lon  lias  greatly  improved  the  lower  orders.  Those  educated  very  seldom  become  be°-o-ars. 
lie  proportion  who  have  formerly  earned  their  own  subsistence  is  about  7-ioths  of  the  beg- 
gars who  have  come  to  their  present  state  by  drinking  spirituous  liquors  and  intemperance, 
necessity  alone  causes  begging  in  the  neighbours. 

n able-bodied  person,  capable  of  exerting  himself  many  hours,  may  frequently  collect 
more  potatoes  than  he  can  carry ; and  they  sometimes  refuse  potatoes  when  cheap.  There 
is  very  little  got  from  coach  passengers,  and  very  few  who  attend  coaches  begging ; those 
°o  aie  boys;  and  the  mendicants  receive  very  little  at  the  doors  or  avenues  leading  to 
places  of  religious  worship.  b 

a family  apply  for  relief,  consisting  of  the  father,  mother,  and  three  or  four  child- 
hut’ riff  num°er  does  not  make  much  difference  in  the  quantity  given,  but  importunity  does  - 
1 er^l*  “embers  of  the  same  family  have  not  been  known  to  apply  for  relief  to  the  same 
able-h  V 1°  1S  a ^reat?r  quantity  given  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  particularly  blind,  than  to 


person.  For  the  same  reason,  an  able-bodied  man. 


at  each  Pers,°ns  ’ f°r  *f  the  same  quantity  was  given  to  an  able-bodied  and.  infirm  person 
likelv  t the  ahfe-hodied  person,  from  his  ability  to  travel  a greater  distance,  would  be 

unlp«e  °,obtam  m?re  fchan  the  infirm  person.  For  the  same  reason,  an  able-bodied  man, 
Wh  °,CCaslonal,y  feigning  impotency,  would  receive  very  little, 
freouenfl  u °e£ffars  °main  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption,  they 
for  whisL-c  baitjr  tJie  overplus  for  other  articles  they  require;  sometimes  for  tea,  sometimes 
be  Wpr.  I kDd  tobacco’  an(l  °feen  fer  money,  but  seldom  for  clothing,  as  the  charity  would 
save  anv  * t / f°.m^orta^e  appearance  of  the  beggars.  The  neighbouring  poor  do  not 
nothing  can  be  s'  ‘d * earn*ngs  in  summer  for  their  support  in  the  winter ; and  as  to  strangers, 

work^m ^ unc*er  the  pfea  inability  to  work  and  sickness  at  home;  and  want  of 

diseased  &D  1S  a<^et*  to  these.  Rags,  dirt,  or  the  appearance  of  being  crippled  or 

seldom  nr  \ ’ &re  DOt  §enera%  here  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  sympathy,  and  vagrants 
these  are  ° ucesoves  on  their  bodies  to  excite  pity;  however,  it  is  sometimes  done,  but 
T],e  Vo  m every  resPect  impostors  ; it  rarely  happens  at  fairs  or  races, 
and  clothe^'8  W°U^  n0t  ^eeP  veiT  g°°d  clothes,  lest  their  claim  to  relief  might  be  lessened ; 
state  of  DS  v!jIVen  to  the  Poor>  even  °f  the  town,  have  been  frequently  pawned  or  sold.  The 
charnoto,.,.  created  by  vagrancy  is  no  doubt  incompatible  with  morality;  and  their 

ta<re  derived  f&Ve  °een  Known  t°  refuse  to  have  their  sores  cured,  on  account  of  the  advan- 
some  oF+h  r>°m  exP°smg  them.  This  has  occurred  among  the  strangers  alluded  to;  and 
o.q.  6m  bave  refused  offered  admission  to  the  infirmary. 

4 z 2 Injury 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

County  Antrim. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Lisburn. 
Bar.  Upper  Massn- 
reene. 
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Vagrancy.  Injury  lias  not  been  known  to  arise  liere  to  women  who  were  enceinte,  from  tl 

— — of  maimed  and  diseased  persons  on  the  highways;  nor  have  vagrants  with  ,1  ®011 

Ulster,  blind  children  been  known  here  to  refuse  allowing  them  to  be  taken  intn  Qo„i  eat’  dumb  or 

ounty  Antrim,  rested  motives  ; neither  have  those  possessing  children  so  afflicted  been  known'tn  *°te' 
itions  „k,„  bj  ibout  in  wot  and  cold.  with  ragged  and  insufficient  clothing,  for  the  purpose”  of  read!!?*1 


Examinations  taken  bv 
C.  W.  Borrctt,  Ksq. 
Janies  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Lisburn. 
Bar.  Upper  Massa- 


them  more  objects  of  pity. 


The  habits  of  those  who  live  by  begging  are  frequently  dissolute ; they  meet  at  th 
of  evening  to  drink  and  smoke.  This  is  the  case  among  strangers  ; but  they  ar  106  r 
known  to  be  concerned  in  outrages  upon  persons  or  property  m the  country  - 6 "0t  °'teQ 
thefts  are  committed  by  them,  but  not  others ; but  they  are  not  known  to  be  con0”6  ^ 
assassinations.  It  is  not  thought  a confirmed  vagrant  would  be  willino-  to  enf  ♦ 

- America  ; but  he  would  be  willing  to  send  his  children.  There  are  verv  ?j,to 

go  from  this  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  The  kindness  shown  bv  ,l  ° 
their  children  and  to  each  other  is  similar  to  that  which  exists  amono-  other  claw? 
beggars  are  not  known  to  share  their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute  than  them  I “ 
nor  are  they  known  to  hoard  their  earnings;  the  neighbours  think  they  cannot  save  ^ 
The  practice  of  borrowing  or  hiring  children  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  comoassion  I,™* 
common.  0 ^ > 1S  uot 


Vagrants  have  in  general  large  families,  but  rarely  marry  at  all  while  beget 
no  instance  known  of  the  labouring  classes  having  illegitimate  children.  Vagrants  are 


There  is 


long-lived  as  others;  and  death  from  starvation  is^ot  known  here. 

An  able-bodied  man  could  not  make  so  much  by  begging  as  by  work. 

The  characters  of  the  persons  helped  are  seldom  known  or  inquired*  about  ■ and  mvi™ 
charity  to  vagrants  is  generally  found  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes”  & 
there  are  exceptions.  0 ’ 1 

Vagrants  generally  prefer  a wandering  life  to  that  of  the  labourer,  but  none  take  to  such 
a mode  01  life  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers;  however,  it  has  occurred  but  in  verv 
lew  instances,  that  when  offered  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country,  beggars  refused  to 
accept  it.  OD 

There  is  no  attempt  made  to  ascertain  what  a beggar  has  already  received  duritw  the  dev 
before  alms  are  given;  and  alms  would  be  given  to  a vagrant  of  whose  character  the  mi 
was  totally  ignorant.  b 

Lodging  is  not  given  to  vagrants  so  often  as  formerly,  on  account  of  their  bad  characters. 
Sometimes  clothes  are  given  to  those  of  the  neighbourhood  ; but  the  relief  given  chiedy  coa- 
sists  of  potatoes  and  meal,  and  sometimes  milk.  3 

The  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  being  always  at  hand;  but  the  be^o-ars  in  all 
cases  prefer  money.  00 

Sometimes  there  are  limits  to  the  quantity  of  food  given,  but  generally  all  are  helped, 
unless  an  extraordinary  number  come ; and  sometimes  there  is  a fixed  quantity  of  potatoes 
given  to  each  beggar.  Many  obtain  partial  relief,  by  being  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  par- 
ticular ‘amuies ; but  few  are  altogether  supported  thus.  The  amount  given  by  a wealthy 
man  would  often  support  an  additional  workman.  Many  give  in  distribution  on  Saturday 
a,  0l!  a . le  rate  of  id.  or  hd.  to  each  beggar;  and  most  of  these  subscribe  to  the 
c ari table  society.  There  is  no  such  custom  among  the  farmers  as  that  of  planting  small 
portions  of  ground,  and  distributing  the  crop  amongst  the  beggars. 

i ie  relief  of  beggars  falls  on  the  middle  classes,  the  business  people  of  the  town,  and  the 
armers  in  the  country,  who  have  not  closed  hall  doors,  but  not  so  much  on  the  higher 
gentry,  to  whose  houses  access  is  not  quite  so  easy;  but  the  poor  working  classes  do  not 
give  in  proportion  to  the  richer,  nor  labouring  people  possessed  of  half  an  acre  of  ground  or 
so  give ; neither  do  persons  merely  possessing  cabins,  day-labourers,  relieve  the  beggars, 
but  the  mechanics  do.  & J 

• 1 ^ /re<Iuefltly  happens,  through  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  what  a beggar  has 
a rea  y leceived,  that  more  is  given  to  some  than  they  require;  and  the  surplus  is  always 
sold  or  exchanged.  1 

rrilT|le  h*™ers  do  not  give  away  money ; and  it  could  not  be  ascertained  the  quantity  of 
a , po  atoes  or  corn  a farmer  holding  xo  acres  of  land  would  give  away  to  that  extent  as 
0 eave  themselves  destitute;  nor  has  giving  charity  ever  led  to  the  pauperizing  a labourer, 
armers  and  shopkeepers  would  rather  pay  annually  a large  sum  than  be  annoyed  by 
gian  s,  and  give  only  a smaller  amount;  but  there  are  many  who  refuse  giving  voluntary 

annua!  subscriptions  without  any  reason. 

• e !e  ls  8*ven  ho  vagrants  from  the  fear  that  the  individuals  applying  are  suffering  from 
• n0t  because  it;  is  ‘he  custom  or  the  fashion  of  the  district,  but  it  is  often  es- 
1 lmPortunity-  Religious  feeling  never  operates  on  the  donor,  and  able-bodied 
p p e never  get  alms  from  fear  of  violence  to  the  donor’s  person  or  property,  nor  are  alms 

given  from  the  fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse.  ‘ F 

h„+  **i  °P  ~1I0n  ,3S'  lhat  disease  has  been  often  spread  by  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  va^raat^, 

-f.  fact  ls  310J  known  here;  but  it  is  likely  the  labouring  classes  are  injured  by  the 

association  caused  by  giving  lodging  to  vagrants,  but  this  likewise  is  not  known.  It  's, 
wever,  believed  that  vagrants  are  the  means  of  originating,  spreading  and  continuing 
niscontent.  by  fabricating  stories  and  by  tale-bearing,  &c.  . , , , 

1 . X.  ami  ,es  persons  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant’s  life  often  return  to  indus  ry, 
e parents  seldom  do.  Those  who  become  vagrants  are  not  ultimately  considere 

a separate  class  of  the  community. 

ere  are  very  few  instances  of  persons  presented  by  the  °rand  jury  as  vagrants ; but  t ca- 
re some  committals  by  magistrates  for  assaults  committed'by  vagrants.  .^g 
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The  effect  of  the  punishment  inflicted  is  not  known.  It  is  not  probable  that  a person  in  a 
state  of  destitution  would,  through  fear  of  punishment,  be  restrained  from  begging,  and 

starvation  the  alternative. 

The  feelings  of  those  who  give  relief  are,  that  some  certain  relief  should  be  first  provided, 
and  that  there  should  be  then  some  law  to  repress  vagrancy.  This  would  be  desirable,  and' 
would  be  enforced  if  moderate.  Outrages  are  not  attributed  to  destitution. 

The  only  house  of  industry  in  this  town  is  the  charitable  society;  there  is  no  other  nearer 
than  Belfast.  The  poor  who  are  destitute  are  anxious  for  lodgings  in  the  poorhouses  of  the 
charitable  society ; but  we  do  not  find  that  those  who  can  live  elsewhere  are  anxious  to 
enter  it;  however,  no  beggars  have  been  known  to  refuse  to  enter  the  house  of  industry,  or 
when  in  have  been  anxious  to  leave  it. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Dr.  Boyd. — Rev.  Mr.  Cheery,  rector.— Mr.  William  Kill,  shopkeeper Dr.  Knox.— Rev. 

Samuel  Lyle,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Samuel  M'Allister,  shopkeeper.— Charles 

APGildowney,  esq.,  j.  r. — Alexander  M'Neill,  j.  p — Alexander  Miller,  esq Dr.  O’Neil- 

Mr.  George  Sampson,  farmer. 

There  are  about  30  resident  and  40  strange  beggars  on  an  average  in  the  parish ; there 
is  no  perceptible  increase  or  decrease  in  their  number. 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  in  summer  and  in  the  interval  between  the  old  crop  and  the 
new,  owing  to  the  custom  of  bathing  for  diseases  and  sores,  the  collecting  of  shell-fish  along 
the  coast,  which  afford  a miserable  support  when  all  other  means  fail,  and  the  deficiency  of 
the  crops  of  cottier  tenants  to  maintain  them  during  the  whole  12  months.  The  deserving 
beggars  are  natives  of  the  town,  but  they  are  not  equal  in  number  to  the  strangers,  who 
are  far  from  maintaining  such  a character.  YV omen  are  twice  as  numerous  as  men,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  able-bodied.  Of  the  men,  the  home  beggars  are  old  and  infirm,  the  strangers 
not  so.  The  home  beggars  go  about  singly,  the  strangers  in  families.  Of  the  latter ^you 
will  frequently  see  the  mother,  father  and  children  of  all  ages,  from  those  who  are  grown  up 
and  able  to  work,  to  those  who  are  infants  of  a few  months  old,  and  suspended  on  the  back 
of  the  mother.  When  they  approach  a house  or  town,  the  wife  and  husband  invariably 
separate,  and  the  children  generally  divide  in  order  to  levy  more  by  separate  applications. 
No  one  begs  on  a Sunday.  The  wives  and  children  of  employed  labourers  and  cottier 
tenants  beg,  especially  those  of  the  former,  if  her  family  be  large,  or  if  by  any  accident 
she  has  become  initiated  in  the  tricks  of  mendicancy.  The  number  of  cottier  tenants  who, 
after  they  have  planted  their  potatoes,  wander  about  begging,  is  supposed,  in  mountainous 
districts,  to  be  very  large,  but  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  no  cottier  tenants  would  confess 
the  circumstance.  Tradesmen,  however,  are  much  more  reluctant  to  become  mendicants. 
The  vast  majority  of  beggars  are  labourers,  not  because  that  class  is  more  improvident,  but 
because  its  numbers  are  greater.  There  are  some  few  weavers  among  them  whose  wages  are 
very  uncertain,  varying  from  3 s.  to  6 A.,  and  a few  shoemakers.  No  disabled  or  unemployed 
servants.  Many  cottier  tenants  could  obtain  work  at  home,  but  they  prefer  begging,  and  as 
they  would  not  be  relieved  where  they  are  known,  are  compelled  to  travel  to  a distance.  It 
was  mentioned  that  in  some  farms  it  was  an  hereditary  custom  for  the  father  to  transfer  it  to 
his  children,  by  -whom  he  in  this  case  expected  to  be  supported.  Very  few  pass  on  their  way 
to  England  for  work,  those  who  do  pay  their  way. 

The  most  numerous  and  least  deserving  class  of  the  strange  beggars  come  from  Ballynas- 
crew  and  Maghera,  in  the  county  Derry,  and  from  Donegal.  Broken  tenants  and  labourers, 
who  have  suffered  by  accident  or  sickness,  flock  into  the  towns.  All  these  are  origi- 
nally from  country  districts,  the  most  mountainous  parts  of  which  send  out  the  cottier 
mendicants. 

The  children  of  vagrants  continue  that  mode  of  life  till  compelled  to  change  it.  If 
females,  alms  are  generally  given  them  even  if  they  be  young  and  able-bodied.  If  males, 
and  known  in  the  parish,  service  is  offered  them,  which,  if  honestly  inclined,  they  are  glad 
to  get;  if  dishonest,  lazy,  and  attached  to  mendicancy,  they  are  afraid  to  remain  in  the 
parish,  and  yet  persist  in  refusing  work,  and  take  themselves  off  where  they  are  not  known. 
The  proportion  of  the  men  who  have  been  reduced  from  a more  comfortable  state  to  mendi- 
cancy is  very  large  ; it  comprises  all  the  home  beggars  and  the  greater  part  of  the  strangers ; 
among  the  women  the  proportion  is  smaller,  especially  if  she  have  a family ; she  is  considered 
a fair  object  for  relief.  The  excuse  given  by  men  (when  asked)  for  begging  is  generally 
some  accident,  true  or  feigned,  such  as  the  death  of  a cow,  sickness,  or  high  rents. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  would  obtain,  one  day  with  another,  as  much  food  as  he  could 
consume  in  a week ; a woman,  double  as  much.  Able-bodied  men  are  discouraged  from 
begging  by  the  gentry ; but  by  farmers,  cottiers  and  tradesmen,  such  nice  distinctions  are 
not  made.  A woman,  if  strong,  might  obtain  about  4 d.  or  5 d.  worth  in  the  day.  Potatoes 
are  very  commonly  refused,  ancl  meal  requested.  Begging  on  Sunday  is  not  permitted. 

The  quantity  given  is  not  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  family  of  the  appli- 
cants. Different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently  seek  for  and  obtain  relief  from  the 
same  person.  Distinctions,  as  to  the  peculiar  age,  sex  or  condition  of  the  beggar,  are  more 
commonly  made  by  the  upper  than  by  the  lower  classes  in  Society.  A blind  man  would 
collect  the  most  at  each  house,  and  is  sure  never  to  be  refused  assistance.  He  can,  however, 
ravel  but  a short  way,  and  the  best  traveller  gets  the  most. 

°-5.  5,3  They 
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They  exchange  their  surplus  collections  generally  for  spirits  and  tobacco  seldom  r 
clothing  or  furniture.  Beggars  have  been  known  to  keep  a begging  suit,  which  wa  th  M 
off  when  the  clay’s  collection  had  been  made,  or  to  hide  good  clothes  under  bad  m,  “r0wn 
too  improvident  to  make  any  attempt  to  save.  ' are 

y It  is  not  a common  excuse  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  search  of  work  H- 
settings  or  accidents  are  the  general  plea  of  the  beggar.  The  dirtier  and  more  ragaed  h ’ 
the  better  he  is  paid.  Forged  recommendations  and  similar  expedients  are  very  common?’ 
resorted  to.  The  medical  gentlemen  present  had  known  sores  and  even  disease  to  b f/ 
f tered  and  promoted.  Deaf  and  dumb  children  are  by  no  means  easily  got  into  institution 
these  are  places  of  patronage,  and  few  in  number,  and  therefore  it  is  difficult  to  say  wheth  ' 
the  mothers  purposely  reject  the  relief  of  these  institutions.  Such  children,  blind  ones  iml 
idiots,  are  very  profitable  assistance  to  a mendicant  parent.  na 

The  habits  of  vagrants  are  more  dissolute  than  that  of  any  other  class ; they  drink  all  d 

and  in  some  but  not  many  instances  commit  thefts  of  clothes,  meal,  See.  They  would  n^t. 

when  confirmed  in  mendicancy  willingly  emigrate,  and  never  go  to  Enu-land  or' Scotland  i 
search  of  work.  They  show  as  much  kindness  to  their  children  as  any  other  class  Beff<rarc 
instead  of  sharing  their  earnings  with  the  more  destitute,  prefer  pointing  out  to  them  the 
houses  where  they  have  been  themselves  relieved  ; they  do  not  hoard  their  earning  Sir- 
pence  has  been  known  to  be  paid  for  the  loan  of  a child. 

Almost  all  strange  beggars  have  large  families,  as  they  never  marry  while  be««rars  • most 
if  not  all  their  children  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate.  Many  beggars  are  stout  and  hale 
and  they  are  in  general  long-lived.  00  ’ 

The  able-bodied  beggar-man  could  obtain  more  by  mendicancy  than  by  working-  tod  1 
day,  with  an  uncertainty  of  work,  is  the  pay  of  the  former;  for' that  of  the  latter, we  above 
None  of  the  strangers  are  known  ; they  prefer  vagrancy  to  labour;  the  home  be^ars  do 
not.  Some  gentlemen  present  had  offered  beggars  work,  and  had  never  seen  then  faces 
afterwards.  In  general  they  have  no  fear  of  such  an  offer  being  made  to  them,  unless  bva 
gentleman  for  the  sake  of  experiment.  They  are  well  aware  that  a farmer  had  rather  pay 
them  in  meal  or  even  in  money  to  get  rid  of  them,  than  trust  them  with  employment. 

No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  what  the  beggar  lias  already  durino- the  day  received- 
a fear  of  it,  however,  is  argued  by  the  beggar  concealing  his  sack  before  he  approaches  a 
house.  Alms  are  given  to  those  whose  character  is  wholly  unknown. 

A night’s  lodging  is  frequently  given  by  cottiers,  clothing  never,  generally  meal.  Potn- 
toes  are  declined  as  an  inferior  kind  of  food,  and  too  bulky  to  carry;  the  acceptance  or 
refusal  of  them  is,  however,  much  influenced  by  the  time  of  the  year.  If  the  new  crop  is 
just  in,  or  the  market  price  very  low,  they  are  rejected.  Milk  is  extensively  given.  The 
farmers  prefer  giving  food  ; the  beggars  always  wish  to  receive  money. 

The  quantity  given  is  not  limited.  Farmers  have  relieved  as  many  as  90  in  a day.  A 
handful  of  meal  or  potatoes  is  usually  given  by  the  farmers;  a halfpenny  by  the  shopkeeper. 
None  are  supported  as  pensioners  on  families.  Both  farmers  and  shopkeepers  tax  them- 
selves according  to  their  benevolence ; 5 /.  a year  is  a high  average,  though  many  give 


1 he  relief  ol  beggars  falls  on  each  class  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  its  ability  to  pay.  The 
cottier  being  m proportion  to  his  means  most  taxed ; the  farmers  next,  and  the  resident 
gentry  least.  The  shopkeepers  and  farmers  are  not  unfrequently  coerced  into  charity.  The 
door  of  the  shopkeeper  and  the  kitchen  of  the  farmer  are  always  open,  and  a ready  appeal 
may  in  any  case  be  made  to  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  house.  The  gentleman  and  lady 
are  seldom  seen,  and  their  park,  their  dogs  and  their  servants  are  all  a defence  against 
beggars.  The  poorer  classes  give  away  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  rich ; the  labour- 
Jng  people,  with  half  an  acre  or  an  acre  of  ground,  give  ; tliev  alone  feel  the  want  of  what 
they  bestow.  0 6 * J 

More  is  given  to  some  than  they  require;  such  uncertainty  often  leads  to  the  waste  of 
provisions.  J 

I)1.®  quantity  given  varies  altogether  with  the  disposition  of  the  donor.  A mendicity  was 
established  at  one  period  at  Ballycastle,  which  fell  to  the  ground,  owing  principally  to  the 
mflux  of  strange  beggars,  whom  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  still  continued  to  relieve,  and 
Jading  the  mendicity  little  or  no  relief  to  them,  gave  up  their  subscriptions  for  its  support. 
Inis  objection  would  of  course  be  removed  by  a general  law  of  assessment.  Relief  is  given 
pait  y from  charity,  partly  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  often  is  granted  to  importunity. 

.Diseases  are  very  commonly  spread  by  the  custom  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  vagrants, 
which  sometimes  proves  in  this  way  the  destruction  of  a poor  family,  whose  morality  too  is 
very  likely  to  be  injured  by  the  practice.  Vao-rants  carry  about  idle  tales  of  every  kind, 
foster  superstition,  and  retard  the  civilization  of  the  lower  orders.  They  have  not  been 
known  in  this  part  of  the  country  to  spread  political  discontent  or  agitation.  , 

Confirmed  vagrants  seldom  or  ever  return  to  industry,,  except  in  case  of  a child  who  has 
been  brought  up  a beggar,  and  becomes  a farm  servant;  they  ultimately  become  a separa 
class  of  the  community. 

No  punishments  have  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  this  district.  There  is  not  the  slightest 
piobabihty  that  a person  in  a state  of  destitution  would  be  restrained  by  the  fear  of  puuis 
raent  from  begging,  starvation  being  the  alternative ; for  if  the  punishment  were  impnson- 
ment,  it  would  offer  sustenance;  if  death,  it  could  not  be  worse  than  starvation. 

that  the  feelings  of  the  people  generally  are  opposed  in  the  highest  degree  to  any  riSor°  , 
measures  for  repressing  vagrancy,  as  long  as  starvation  may  compel  to  it,  may  be  ga  l*  . 
from  the  failure  of  the  mendicity  institution  in  Ballymena.  The  inhabitants  could  not  r 
from  charity  while  either  a resident  or  stranger  was  in  danger  of  perishing  fro™  ^nce 
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Hence  the  institution  was  insufficient,  and  left  the  evils  untouched  or  perhaps  multiplied  bv  W,r  \scv 

the  increased  number  of  strange  beggars  which  it  introduced.  1 w y _I_1 

The  remedy  being  only  a partiel  one,  failed.  Rigorous  laws  being  opposed  to  public  Ulster, 

opinion  could  not  possibly  be  efficacious,  without  a general  law  obliging  each  parish  to  c;°unty  Antrim, 
maintain  its  own  poor  : the  probability  of  success  in  removing  the  present  feeling  would  be  ~ — 

small  indeed.  If  strange  beggars  were  prevented  from  wandering  through  the  country  the  £*a™“a*ions  ,akti*  ->y 
feeling  of  the  inhabitants  of  Ballycastle  has  been  already  demonstrated  to  be  in  favour  of  James  Peebles  Esq’. 

maintaining  their  own  poor  in  an  institution  rather  than  to  permit  them  to  solicit  alms  at  the  

different  houses.  .....  Parish  Ramoan, 

The  nearest  mendicity  is  12  miles  distant.  There  are  two  just  within  that  limit  at  Bush-  lncludinS  Town  of 
mills  and  Ballymoney.  The  home  beggars  would  be  glad  of  such  an  institution.  The  ballycastle. 
starving  housekeepers  and  rich  poor  would  reap  great  benefit  from  a change  in  the  present  Bar.  Carey. 

system  ; the  trade  of  strolling  beggars  would  then  be  destroyed.  They  would,  therefore,  be  — - -- 

driven  to  enter  the  institution  only  by  compulsory  means,  or  by  the  total  refusal  of  other 
relief. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Thomas  Brinnie,  esq.,  magistrate.— Rev.  William  Dickson,  rector.— Mr.  Rodert  Elder,  — _ 

schoolmaster.  Mr.  Robert  Green,  farmer. -Rev.  Mr.  Hamilton,  presbyterian  minister.—  Parish  Resharkin 
Patrick  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Paul  Henry,  farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Edward  Bar.  Kilcormay. 

Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper— Michael  Kelly,  farmer  and  shopkeeper John  M'Cullocii,  — 

farmer  and  shopkeeper.— Joan  M'Kinley,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. —Rev.  P.  M'Mullen,  parish 

priest— Mr.  John  M.  Waters,  late  churchwarden— John  Scott,  farmer  and  shopkeeper. Mr. 

James  Smyth,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Wallace,  presbyterian  minister. 

It  was  stated  that  there  were  only  eight  resident  and  12  strange  beggars  in  the  parish, 
though  some  seemed  to  hint  that  there  were  many  more;  but  on  the  part  of  the  small  far- 
mers there  was  evidently  an  anxious  wish  to  conceal  the  truth  on  this  point,  they  beinw  in 
dread  of  some  new  tax.  It  is  said  that  the  number  has  decreased  latterly,  on  account  of 
the  cheapness  of  provisions. 

Mendicancy  is  most  common  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  end  of  Au°ust;  for  the 
farmers’  year’s  crop  is  then  exhausted,  and  the  prices  of  provisions  are  higher.  °The  greater 
number  of  the  mendicants  are  females;  all  the  residents  are  aged;  but  the  strangers  are 
seldom  beyond  the  middle  age.  The  females  are  usually  accompanied  by  children;  some 
have  no  husbands  with  them ; others  have  men,  and  allow  them  to  go  on  before  while  they 
with  the  children  call  at  the  house  for  alms.  The  wives  and  children  of  some  employed 
labourers  and  cottier  tenants  beg,  when  they  might  very  well  stay  at  home  and  work.  It  is 
stated  that  the  cottier  tenants  from  the  adjoining  parish  of  Ahoghill,  are  in  the  habit  of 
wandering  about,  the  country  seeking  alms,  after  having  planted  their  potatoes ; but  that 
those  of  this  parish  do  not  adopt  that  system.  Cottier  tenants  and  weavers  here  are  nearly 
the  same  class;  they  are  also  occasionally  labourers.  The  greater  number  of  mendicants 
is  from  among  them.  Servants,  when  out  of  employment,  do  not  beg ; they  generally  have 
made  friends  to  whom  they  can  apply  for  assistance.  There  has  not  been  an  instance  known 
01  a farmer  having  given  his  holding  to  his  children,  and  during  the  remainder  of  his  days 
adopt  a vagrant  life. 

1 he  greater  part,  of  the  strangers  belong  to  the  county  of  Tyrone  and  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Maghera  in  the  county  Derry. 

It  was  observed  that  the  children  of  mendicants,  and  indeed  few  of  those  who  have  com- 
menced, ever  leave  the  trade  of  begging,  it  being  so  much  more  agreeable  to  lazy  persons 
an  an  industrious  life.  They  all  attributed  their  state  to  sickness,  the  death  of  friends, 
ana  other  such  causes;  but  it  is  known  that  most  of  the  home  beggars  have  been  reduced 
y whiskey  drinking  and  idleness.  Nearly  all  the  strange  beggars  adopt  this  mode  of  life, 
m consequence  of  ihe  facilities  with  which  relief  may  be  obtained. 

- ome  say  that  a beggar  would  collect  3 d.  worth  of  provisions  each  day  on  an  average; 

0 ers  say  that  his  collections  would  not  amount  to  a d.  worth  more  than  he  would  require 
or.  ,!s  °'yn  consumption.  Most  of  the  witnesses  appear  never  to  have  thought  of  the  cal- 
cu  a ion  before.  An  able-bodied  beggar  is  seldom  helped  at  all,  except  in  the  case  of 
aT'th^  ’ f n<^  ^len’  °^ter  suPPorfc'nS  children,  very  little  is  left.  Beggars  do  not  get 
•'o  ,np  ‘rom  coach  passengers  here,  this  not  being  a coach  road.  A few  get  something 
undays  at  the  door  of  the  roman-catholic  chapel. 
cant’16/*113'?1*^  si.ven  *s  increased  or  decreased,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  appli- 
sam  S different  members  of  the  same  family  often  apply  on  the  same  day  to  the 

“™e  persons  for  relief,  and  with  success.  The  blind  and  crippled  are  always  helped,  and 
suchas^in1  |°^ere<*  Potatoes-  They  generally  get  something  more  valuable  and  portable, 

DurrA/  ^en®ra%  sell  the  surplus  of  their  collections  to  small  fanners,  and  with  the  price 
cloth  ase, whiskey,  tea  and  tobacco;  for  they  feel,  that  if  they  purchased  comfortable 
a f es  th®y  would  destroy  their  power  of  exciting  sympathy.  An  instance  was  stated  by 
for  j™ei  °‘  a coat  having  been  offered  by  him  to  an  old  man,  who  requested  him  to  keep  it 
not  k*m  UUt^  return  in  the  evening,  after  having  finished  his  day’s  begging.  They  are 
^‘nown  to  save  any  of  their  summer  earnings  to  support  them  during  the  winter. 
frequ^Hf  strangei's,  deaths  are  frequently  assigned  as  causes  of  begging.  The  women 
q ently  say  that  their  husbands  have  been  killed  in  the  army.  Rags,  dirt  and  the  appear- 
'*•  4Z4  ances 
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Vagrancy.  ances  of  disease  are  supposed  to  be  very  frequently  assumed  by  those  who  frequent  fair 

and  who  also  are  great  drunkards.  They  have  not  been  known  to  produce  sores,  nor  hav' 

Ulster,  those  who  have  had  sores  been  known  to  refuse  to  have  them  healed.  Dumb  children  art 
County  Antrim.  0ften  brought  about  and  trained  as  fortune-tellers. 

Examinations  taken  b Beggars  are  remarkably  great  liars;  and  the  females  who  have  children  are  unchaste  and 
C.  w.BoTotr,  Esq/  very  seldom  cease  from  begging.  They  are  often  known  to  meet  at  the  close  of  the  day  in 
James  Peebles,  Esq.  towns  or  villages,  to  drink,  smoke,  &c.  They  are  not  known  to  be  concerned  in  anyout- 
> . ~ — . rages,  farther  than  stealing  clothes  out  of  houses  in  which  they  have  received  lodging" 

Parish  ftesharkin.  They  are,  however,  generally  well  watched,  so  that  even  this  cannot  very  frequently  occur 

Bar.  Kilconmy.  The  confirmed  mendicant  is  never  knovvn  to  go  to  England  or  Scotland  for  work/neither 

— would  he  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America.  Mendicants  me  very  affectionate  towards,  and 

unwilling  to  part  from,  their  children.  They  are  not  often  known  to  share  their  earning 
with  those  who  are  more  destitute  than  themselves.  Beggars  often  borrow  children  to  brine 
about  with  them  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion. 

The  strolling  beggars  generally  have  large  families,  though  they  never  marry  whilst  men- 
dicants. The  exact  proportion  of  illegitimate  children  among  strolling  beggars,  as  compared 
with  those  amongst  the  labouring  classes,  is  not  known.  The  mortality  amono-st  mendi- 
cants is  not  remarkable,  and  there  are  many  of  them  very  old,  near  go  years  of  a^e. 
Sometimes  an  able-bodied  man  would  earn  more  by  begging  than  as  a labourer;  but  this^s 
not  generally  the  case. 

Those  who  give  alms  know  very  little  of  the  strangers  whom  they  relieve;  seldom  any- 
thing beyond  their  appearance.  The  labouring  classes  are  initiated  and  encouraged  in  the 
practices  of  drinking  and  cursing  by  strolling  beggars ; besides,  the  female  mendicants  are 
often  prostitutes ; and  the  natural  conclusion  is,  that  association  with  them  must  be  inju- 
rious. It  is  evident  that  the  strange  females  prefer  a wandering  life  to  an  industrious  one; 
very  few  of  the  residents  would.  One  instance  was  mentioned  of  a man  whose  son  was  a 
pensioner,  and  offered  him  support;  he  refused  it,  and  returned  to  beg. 

It  is  well  known  that  beggars  would  not  work,  and  could  not  be  depended  on,  therefore 
work  is  rarely  offered  them. 

There  is  seldom  any  inquiry  made  as  to  what  quantity  a beggar  has  already  received 
during  the  day,  but  they  frequently  conceal  the  bags,  and  go  into  a house  with  the  appear- 
ance of  complete  want. 

Lodgings  are  often  given  to  beggars.  It  is  not  admitted  that  this  mode  of  relieving  lias 
the  effect  of  spreading  contagious  diseases.  Clothes  are  very  seldom  given.  The  relief 
given  generally  consists  of  potatoes,  and  sometimes  meal ; milk  is  given  by  farmers.  Far- 
mers prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money,  because  it  is  more  plentiful;  but  the  beggars 
always  prefer  money. 

There  is  no  limit  either  as  to  the  quantity  to  be  given  to  each  applicant,  or  the  number  to 
be  relieved  each  day.  Tin.  givers  are  guided  more  by  circumstances  than  by  any  fixed 
rules.  It  is  thought  that  farmers  holding  about  30  acres  give  in  value  about  il.  10*. 
yearly.  The  shopkeepers  here  have  not  extensive  dealings,  and  are  supposed  to  give  1 /.  10s. 
per  annum  each. 

Small  farmers  give  much  more  in  proportion  to  their  means  than  any  others ; they  see 
the  apparent  distress  more,  and  therefore  feel  and  give  more.  The  poorer  classes  give  as 
much,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  the  richer;  those  who  have  only  their  day’s  hire 
give  alms.  It  is  admitted  by  all,  that  from  the  impossibility  of  knowing  how  much  a beggar 
has  already  received,  more  is  sometimes  given  to  some  than  is  necessary,  and  thus  much 
waste  of  provisions  is  produced. 

There  has  not  been  an  instance  of  a person  having  given  so  much  in  charity  as  to  leave 
himself  in  want. 

Relief  is  generally  given  lest  the  person  applying  may  be  suffering  want.  Importunity, 
or  its  being  the  custom  of  the  district  to  give,  never  influences  the  donor;  neither  does  a 
fear  of  personal  violence,  or  of  the  applicant’s  curse  in  case  of  a refusal. 

No  satisfactory  opinion  could  be  got  as  to  whether  religious  feelings  would  cause  alms 
to  be  given,  when  it  was  well  known  that  the  applicant  had  it  in  his  power  to  have  all  his 
wants  supplied  by  applying  to  a house  of  industry.  Some  alleged  that  what  was  given  as 
a tax  would  be  no  charity. 

1 hose  who  have  been  long  in  the  habits  of  mendicancy  seldom  return  to  industry. 

Punishments  for  the  purpose  of  repressing  strolling  beggars  have  not  been  so  much  as 
thought  of  heretofore.  It  was  admitted  that  moderate  laws  for  that  purpose  would  be  wi  - 
lingly  resorted  to,  and  strolling  beggars  discouraged,  if  there  was  a certainty  of  their  not 
being  in  a state  of  destitution. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  nearer  than  Belfast;  and  the  poor  of  this  district  have  no 
right  to  any  assistance  from  it.  It  seems  to  be  feared,  that  if  there  was  a house  of  industry, 
too  many  would  go  into  it ; but  all  think  that  the  able-bodied  strangers  would  require  force 
to  compel  them  to  cease  begging.  , 

The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  reluctantly  admitted  the  many  evils  of  their  present  mode 
of  distributing  their  charity,  and  that  the  most  deserving  are  often  neglected  altogethe  . 
or  but  slightly  relieved,  whilst  idleness  and  vice  are  encouraged  and  spread;  but  they  e 
the  expense  of  managing  any  new  system,  and  loudly  declare  their  determination 1 to 
countenance  any  tax,  which  they  say  would  be  the  certain  parent  of  many  new  °e£o  ’ 
*h:1  the  destruction  of  the  feelings  of  proper  affection  and  mutual  claims  of  support  e ^ 
parent  and  child;  but  the  opinion  of  the  clergy  and  gentry,  and  of  some  of  the  ar  ' 
seemed  to  be  in  favour  of  a well-regulated  and  cheap  system  of  providing  against  vagr 
and  affording  a shelter  to  the  destitute. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  Ross  Jebb,  rector.— Mr.  George  Hallaran.— Mr.  Hanna,  clerk  to  Seneschal  of  the  manor. 
— D.  M'Aulay. — Rev.  George  M'Caughley,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  James  M'Faul 
grocer. — Mr.  William  Martin,  fanner. — Rev.  Alexander  Montgomery,  presbyterian  minister, 
—Captain  Servante,  r.  n — Rev.  Mr.  Young,  parish  priest,  &c.  &c. 

The  number  of  the  borne  beggars  is  from  20  to  30.  The  number  of  the  strange  beggars 
is  unknown,  but  as  many  as  30  of  them  have  been  known  to  apply  at  one  house  in  the  same 
day.  An  increase  has  taken  place  in  the  number  of  strange  beggars,  of  which  the  new 
line  of  road  along  the  coast  may  be  considered  the  cause,  as  it  has  attracted  men  with  their 
families  from  a great  distance;  and  it  is  not  unusual  for  the  wives  and  children  of  labourers 
who  are  in  full  employ,  and  in  the  receipt  of  1 s.  a day,  to  beg.  This  new  line  of  road 
extends  along  the  coast  from  Coleraine  to  Larne. 

Mendicancy  is  most  common  in  the  bathing  season,  when  many  beggars  come  to  the 
coast  to  be  healed  of  sores  and  diseases.  This  is  likewise  the  time  when  the  cottier 
tenantry  shut  up  their  cabins  and  wander  about  the  less  mountainous  districts,  supporting 
themselves  by  mendicancy.  In  that  season  the  number  of  the  strangers  is  double,  an3 
sometimes  treble,  that  of  the  home  beggars.  The  inhabitants  of  the  town  would  be  very 
glad  to  support  their  own  poor,  but  they  deprecate  bearing  the  burthen  of  the  poor  of  other 
parishes.  The  women  are,  in  proportion  to  the  men,  as  three  to  one;  the  strangers  are 
able-bodied,  and  go  out  in  families ; the  home  poor  are  infirm  and  travel  singly.  The  home 
beggars  are  a deserving  class,  and  are  unwilling  to  derive  their  support  from  other  sources 
than  their  own  industry,  and  are  compelled  by  necessity  to  beg ; the  strange  beggars  are 
an  undeserving  class,  and  (unless  the  sick  beggars  are  to  be  excepted)  pursue  the  trade  of 
begging,  because  it  is  one  easy  to  follow,  and  offering  advantageous  profits.  The  reason  of 
the  number  of  female  beggars  being  so  great  is,  the  want  of  employment  for  women,  widow- 
hood, and  the  custom  of  the  wife  begging  while  the  husband  is  at  work.  The  cottier  tenants 
are  supposed  to  form  a large  proportion  of  the  strange  beggars,  who  make  their  appearance 
in  the  spring  and  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  Mechanics  and  those  engaged  in  trade  are 
very  reluctant  to  beg.  There  are  none  such  at  present  begging  in  this  neighbourhood. 
Unemployed  servants  do  not  beg.  There  is  not  an  instance  known  of  a farmer  handing 
over  his  holding  to  his  children,  and  begging  for  the  remainder  of  his  days.  The  labourers 
who  go  to  England  or  Scotland  pay  their  way.  The  price  of  a passage  to  Scotland  is 
li.  6d. 

The  strange  beggars  for  the  most  part  belong  to  the  mountainous  parts  of  Derry,  Ar- 
magh and  Tyrone.  Many  country  people  are  reduced  to  beggr-y  from  the  high  price  at 
which  the  lands  are  set ; three  and  four  guineas  an  acre  is  tne  common  rent  of  land  near 
the  town  of  Glenarm,  and  ground  was  stated  to  be  let  at  one-fourth  above  its  average 
value. 

The  sons  of  mendicants  who  are  accustomed  to  beg  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  who  are 
consequently  known,  are  refused  gratuitous  assistance  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  fit  for 
work  ; employment  is  offered  to  them  which  they  are  compelled  to  accept,  or  else  leave  the 
district.  The  daughters  of  beggars  continue  to  beg  after  they  grow  up,  and  hence  the 
majority  oi  female  mendicants  are  able-bodied.  The  proportion  among  the  home  beggars 
who  earned  their  own  support,  and  have  been  reduced  to  beggary  by  misfortune,  is  very 
large,  whilst  amongst  the  strangers  it  is  very  small,  and  the  proportion  who  adopted  beggary 
on  account  of  the  facilities  with  which  relief  may  be  obtained  is  very  great. 

It  an  able-bodied  man  did  not  on  an  average  collect  more  than  one  shilling’s  worth  of  pro- 
visions each  day,  he  would  not  think  the  trade  worth  continuing.  Beggars  do  not  obtain 
any  thing  here  from  coach  passengers ; they  are  discouraged  and  prevented  from  asking  alms 
at  at  C*°°rS  P'-aces  °f  religious  worship. 

A handful  of  meal  or  potatoes  is  given  whether  the  number  of  children  be  large  or  small ; 
on  the  whole,  however,  a woman,  or  a blind  person  with  a large  family  would  receive  most. 
It  is  a common  custom  with  strange  families  to  divide  into  parties  of  two  or  three  on  ap- 
proaching a village.  An  infirm  person  is  more  certain  of  being  helped  than  an  able-bodied 
person.  The  mistress  of  the  house  is  unwilling  to  turn  any  applicant  from  the  door,  and  in 
e absence  of  the  husband,  relieves  all  indiscriminately ; but  if  the  man  of  the  house  be 
present  he  discourages  the  giving  of  alms  to  the  able-bodied  beggar,  by  reason  of  the  space 
w nch  he  is  able  to  travel  over,  and  the  number  of  houses  which  he  calls  at  more  than 
ffia  ses  up  for  the  chance  refusal  which  he  may  have  experienced  occasionally,  and  on  the 
" m 00  ^ec*:s  raore  io  the  day  than  the  infirm. 

1 /V  hen  beggars  obtain  more  food  than  they  require  for  their  own  consumption,  they  ex- 
11  tTf°6  14  u *ea’  spirit,  tobacco,  and  other  luxuries ; for  if  they  purchase  articles  of  real 
1 ity,  such  as  comfortable  clothes,  they  would  destroy  their  power  of  exciting  compassibn. 
ey  are  not  known  to  save  a part  of  their  summer  earnings  to  support  them  during  the 
Bi-1  j beggars  are  seldom  inclined  to  save  at  all. 

indness  is  very  commonly  counterfeited  by  beggars.  They  never  buy  clothes,  although 
ev  spend  more  in  purchasing  the  luxuries  of  lifelhan  the  labourers  do ; they  would  much 
ratner  patch  or  rend  a coat  to  shreds  than  put  on  decent  clothing.  Many  have  been  known 
o teep  a begging  suit,  which  they  cast  oft’ after  returning  from  their  rounds.  At  chapel 
tbpf  a«  decently  .clad.  Lying  and  other  expedients  are  often  resorted  to  by  beggars;. 
r briefs,”  as  they  call  their  recommendatory  letters,  are  generally  forged.  Sores  are 
0-5*  ^ A commonly 
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commonly  exhibited  at  fairs  and  markets;  and  Dr.  M'Aulay  is  of  opinion,  that  most  1 
gars  who  have  them  keep  them  purposely  in  an  irritated  state.  ’ De&~ 

Beggars  drink  whiskey  at  all  hours  of  the  day,  provided  they  can  obtain  money  - th 
steal  yarn,  dig  potatoes,  and  carry  off  the  clothes  of  the  poor  cottiers  who  give  them  lo/^ 
ings  for  charity’s  sake.  A confirmed  beggar  never  goes  to  England  or  Scotland  for  worl~ 
neither  would  he  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America.  The  degree  of  kindness  shown  bv 
mendicants  to  their  children  is  about  the  same  shown  by  that  of  the  labouring  classes 
Beggars  often  borrow  children,  and  sometimes  give,  by  way  of  consideration,  a part  of  the 
spoil. 

Beggars  generally  have  large  families;  they  never  marry  while  beggars,  and  the  propor 
tion  of  illegitimate  children  among  them  is  much  greater  than  that  among  the  labouring 
classes.  The  mortality  among  the  children  of  beggars  is  great ; they  often  apply  to  medical 
practitioners  for  advice  concerning  the  sickness  of  their  children,  and  then  prefer  receiving 
medicine  to  receiving  assistance  in  food.  The  children  are  unable  to  bear  the  fatigue,  cold 
and  wet.  The  able-bodied  beggars  are  generally  plump  and  fat,  and  live  to  a great  ao-e. 

An  able-bodied  man  could  earn  much  more  in  the  day  by  begging  than  the  labourer 
would  receive  at  the  best  hire  he  is  able  to  procure.  The  labourer,  too,  is  uncertain  of  em- 
ployment, sometimes  working  only  three  days  in  the  week,  whereas  the  trade  of  the  beggar 
may  be  carried  on  every  day  in  the  week. 

There  is  nothing  known  of  the  character  of  the  strange  beggars  individually;  but  it  is 
suspected  that  the  greater  number  of  them  are  persons  who  prefer  a wandering  life  to  an 
industrious  one.  Fanners  are  afraid  to  trust  beggars,  they  do  not  therefore  offer  them  work 
but  seek  to  get  rid  of  them  as  soon  as  possible. 

Lodgings  are  given  to  beggars  by  cottiers  in  their  houses,  and  by  large  fanners  in  their 
barns.  Clothes  are  not  given  to  travelling  mendicants  ; the  relief  given  is  generally  meal, 
for  when  potatoes  are  plentiful  and  cheap,  they  decline  taking  them ; they  complain,  too 
of  the  burthen  of  carrying  potatoes.  Small  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money;  they 
seem  to  feel  it  less,  but  the  beggars  in  all  cases  prefer  money. 

In  general  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  set  aside  for  alms,  and  almost  every  beggar  that 
applies  obtains  relief.  The  quantity  given  to  each  is  about  two  pennyworth  of  meal,  or 
a couple  of  handfuls  of  potatoes.  The  most  charitable  and  wealthy  of  the  farmers  give  as 
much  in  alms  as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  another  workman ; some,  too,  who  hold 
only  three  acres  of  land,  are  as  bountiful  as  those  who  hold  20  acres.  The  shopkeepers 
in  the  town  are  not  wealthy ; they  give  on  an  average  from  15  s.  to  25s.  a year  each. 

The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  more  open  to  travelling  beggars,  and  give  much  more 
than  those  who  hold  the  fee-simple  of  the  land.  The  poorer  classes  give  more  in  proportion 
to  their  means  than  the  richer.  Those  who  hold  only  half  an  acre  of  ground  not  unfre- 
quently  relieve  the  poor. 

It  is  stated  that  much  waste  of  provisions  occurs  from  the  mode  of  giving  relief ; for 
there  is  no  endeavour  made  to  ascertain  the  quantity  an  applicant  has  already  received,  and 
thus  much  more  than  is  necessary  is  often  given. 

Relief  is  often  extorted  by  mere  importunity,  and  a fear  of  the  applicant’s  curse  causes 
many  of  the  most  illiterate  not  to  refuse  alms,  and  indeed  the  entire  of  the  lower  orders 
have  a very  common  idea  that  ill-luck  invariably  attends  the  refusal  of  assistance  to  a 
beggar,  and  they  always  give  something  to  the  applicant,  if  it  be  no  more  than  a single 
potato. 

Diseases  are  commonly  introduced  into  a district  by  giving  lodgings  to  strolling  beggars. 
The  morals  and  habits  of  the  labouring  classes  receive  much  injury  by  the  association 
with  wandering  mendicants,  who  are  remarkable  for  fabricating  stories,  keeping  up  clanish 
and  factions  feelings,  and  encouraging  superstitions.  Little  or  no  agitation  has  ever  pre- 
vailed in  this  country. 

Those  who  have  fora  long  time  followed  a vagrant  life  never  return  to  habits  of  industry, 
and  ultimately  such  become  a separate  class  of  the  community. 

There  never  have  been  any  punishments  inflicted  in  this  parish  for  strolling  begging  or 
vagrancy.  It  is  very  improbable  that  a fear  of  punishment  would  restrain  a person  from 
begging,  starvation  being  the  consequence.  The  feeling  of  those  who  give  alms  is  much 
against  the  introduction  of  any  punishment,  unless  it  be  accompanied  with  such  a provi- 
sion as  would  preclude  the  chance  of  starvation  being  the  consequence  of  restraining  beg- 
ging  by  the  enforcement  of  the  punishment. 

The  nearest  mendicity  is  that  at  Larne,  distant  from  this  about  11  miles.  The  home 
beggars,  if  they  had  an  opportunity,  would  go  into  a house  of  industry,  where  the  food  ana 
lodging  would  be  only  equal  to  that  usually  possessed  by  the  labouring  classes. 

The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  prefer  giving  a stated  sum  annually  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  present  system,  which  they  regard  as  expensive  to  themselves,  oppressive  to  tne 
deserving  objects  of  charity,  and  bountiful  only  to  the  good  for  nothing. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  William  Battersby,  protestant  curate.— Mr.  J.  Boyle,  a small  farmer.— Mr.  John  Burns, 
farmer  and  whitesmith.— Mr.  Edward  Call,  farmer  and  innkeeper. — Mr.  Samuel  Dinimore, 

famler. Mr.  Richard  Doherty,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Edward  Gallagher,  farmer. — Mr. 

Thomas  Harper,  farmer. — Lieutenant  Harrington,  royal  navy. — William  Hogan,  labourer. — 
Mr.  John  Irwin,  farmer. — Mr.  Christopher  King,  farmer.— Mr.  David  M'Elvort,  petty 
sessions  clerk,  and  agent  to  the  Ard’s  estate.— Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  parish  priest. — Francis 

Magurty,  labourer. — Rev.  Samuel  Maiiaffy,  retired  clergyman  of  the  established  church 

Mr.  William  Mitchell,  farmer  and  enumerator  of  the  parish. — Mr.  William  Moffitt,  farmer. — 
Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  farmer  and  grocer. — Daniel  O’Donnell,  labourer. — James  Rankin,  m.  d., 
surgeon  of  dispensarj'.— Rev.  David  Reid,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Bernard  Roden,  farmer. 

Lieutenant  Stephens,  r.  n.,  chief  officer  of  coast-guard.— Rev.  Charles  Stewart,  rector. — 

Mr.  George  Stewart,  farmer — William  Stewart,  esq.,  j.  p.,  Hornhead. — Mr.  John  Wilkin- 
son, farmer. 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  Clonderhorley, 
including  Town  of 
Dutifanagliy. 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the  number  of  vagrants  here ; there  was,  however,  an  apparent 
increase  of  vagrancy,  last  year  most  particularly,  which  Mr.  Harper,  fanner,  attributed  to 
the  failure  of  the  crops. 

From  April  to  August  is  the  period  of  the  year  at  which  vagrancy  is  most  common ; their 
own  stock  of  potatoes  being  then  exhausted,  the  poor  people  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
mendicancy.  The  majority  of  travelling  beggars  (who  generally  consist  of  old  people),  and 
women  with  tribes  of  children,  go  to  strange  parishes  to  seek  alms ; shame  prevents  their 
remaining  in  their  own  parishes.  When  employment  is  scarce  the  labourer’s  wife  starts  on 
a begging  tour,  and  leaves  the  husband  to  support  himself  as  well  as  he  can.  It  is  a common 
practice  with  the  cottier  tenants  (having  set  their  potatoes)  to  wander  about  the  country 
seeking  alms.  There  are  also  many  beggars  who  had  been  farm  servants;  but  very  few 
cases  of  tradesmen,  as  they  show  the  greatest  reluctance  to  beg,  and  suffer  the  greatest 
privation  before  they  do  so.  There  have  been  no  instances  of  small  farmers  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood having  transferred  their  property  to  their  children,  in  order  to  adopt  a vagrant 
life. 

Those  who  come  in  here  state  that  they  come  from  other  and  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
and  some  from  other  counties. 

Vagrants  are  generally  from  the  country  places,  but  they  never  grow  up  as  beggars  from 
youth,  except  a tribe  of  persons  who  are  found  very  troublesome,  whose  wives  and  families 
generally  beg,  and  often  steal ; they  are  called  travelling  tinkers. 

Almost  all  beggars  are  persons  who  used  to  earn  their  bread,  but  from  want  of  employ- 
ment, or  through  sickness,  are  reduced  and  obliged  to  beg.  John  Irwin  says,  “ It  is  the 
last  shift ; no  one  begs  that  can  get  employment.” 

Destitution  is  generally  the  primary  cause,  but  laziness  often  induces  mendicancy. 

It  depends  on  the  season,  the  supply  of  food  in  the  country,  and  the  tale  he  tells  of  the 
state  of  the  family  behind  him,  whether  a sturdy  beggar  can  obtain  much  more  food  than  he 
can  consume ; but  in  most  instances  they  obtain  more  food  than  they  can  consume  them- 
selves. 

Those  who  can  afford  to  do  so,  generally  increase  the  quantity  they  give  in  proportion 
to  the  number  in  the  group,  though  every  poor  giver  can  only  give  a trifle  in  either  case ; 
they  seldom  separate,  in  order  that  the  different  members  of  the  same  family  should  apply 
for  alms  to  the  same  individuals,  as  they  find  it  more  their  interest  to  remain  in  groups,  so 
as  to  excite  pity.  Among  discriminating  persons  there  is  always  a difference  made  in  favour 
of  the  infirm ; nevertheless,  the  able-bodied  may  get  more  in  the  day  from  their  visiting  more 
places ; and  their  having  children  to  take  about  often  prevents  beggars  from  getting  so 
much  as  they  otherwise  would,  as  they  cannot  travel  so  much  as  when  unincumbered. 

They  sell  to  the  poor  housekeepers  any  surplus  collections  of  food  they  may  have,  at  a rate 
much  under  the  market  price,  and  with  the  money  buy  soap,  or  herring,  or  tobacco,  but 
rarely  tea  or  spirits ; they  generally  wear  the  best  clothing  they  can  procure,  and  are  never 
known  (even  if  they  could  save)  to  lay  by  anything  for  a future  time. 

The  plea  of  those  persons  who  seem  to  be  able  to  work  always  is,  that  they  cannot  get 
work. 

"lhere  are  some  instances  of  beggars  encouraging  the  appearance  of  rags,  dirt  and  lame- 
ness, m order  to  excite  sympathy”  some,  who  state  that  they  are  shipwrecked  sailors,  are  in 
the  habit  of  producing  forged  certificates.  Dr.  Rankin  says,  “ I have  seen  some  cases  of 
strange  beggars  who  have  had  sore  legs,  who  refused  to  take  any  remedy  for  them,  preferring 
to  keep  the  sores  open,  I am  sure,  in  order  to  excite  sympathy.”  There  are  no  asylums  here 
for  deaf,  dumb  or  otherwise  afflicted  children.  Mr.  Irwin  says,  “ Let  them  be  sick  or  well, 
they  must  carry  their  children  about  with  them.”  And  Mr.  Hugh  O’Donnell,  speaking  of 
the  poor,  says,  " that  they  are  forced  to  beg,  and  it  is  only  when  they  and  their  children  are 
half-starved  that  they  do  beg.” 

The  poor  of  this  parish  are  not  of  dissolute  habits,  and  were  never  known  to  have  been 
concerned  in  any  outrages  on  persons  or  property;  they  are  scarcely  ever  of  a class  able  to 
^ork,  and  do  not  seem  inclined  to  emigrate,  or  even  to  go  to  England.  Mr.  John  Byrne, 
farmer,  says,  they  feel  for  their  children  as  much  as  any  one  else  does  for  his.  Of  their  feel- 
towards  each  other,  Mr.  Boyle  gives  the  following  instance:  I have  seen,”  says  he,. 

a poor  woman  with  only  one  child  dividing  her  meal  with  another  who  had  five  children.” 

0.5.  J 5°A  2 Mr.  Harper 
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732  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPORT /row  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inquiring 

Mr.  Harper,  farmer,  relates  the  following  facts  which  came  under  his  own  obser  r 
“ I knew  one  case  in  Strabane  where  a woman  having  only  one  child  of  her  own  Vatl0n : — 
with  four,  and  she  admitted  afterwards  to  me  that  she  borrowed  them.”  And  jyf  ,aRPeare(* 
states,  that  he  frequently  saw  the  same  children  coming  with  different  individual 
father’s  house.  a s to  his 

Vagrants  are  thought  to  have  larger  families  than  others,  but  this  is  supposed  to  b 
the  cause  of  vagrancy  than  the  effect;  they  seldom  marry  while  they  are  beggars  6 1.  . 
thought  that  many  of  their  children  may  be  illegitimate.  As  to  the  mortality  amongstff  * 

- the  Rev.  Joseph  Ma°;ee,  p.  p.,  says,  “ There  have  been  no  deaths  in  the  parish  from 
tion;  but  I have  no  doubt  that  there  were  many  deaths  arising  mainly  from  the  state  f tf" 
health,  produced  by  bad  and  insufficient  food.”  Dr.  Rankin  does  not  think  the  mortal  f 
greater  amongst  vagrants  than  other  classes  of  society.  cauv 

The  beggar  can  sometimes  do  better  than  the  labourer,  taking  into  account  the  casualfi 
as  to  work  to  which  the  latter  is  subject.  There  is  no  previous  knowledge  of  the  mendican? 
character  on  the  part  of  those  who  relieve  them,  indeed  questions  are  very  seldom  asked  ** 
As  to  whether  the  labourer  prefers  the  wandering  life,  the  Rev.  J.  Mao-ee  P P 
“ I think  at  first  they  do  not  adopt  it  from  choice,  but  being  driven  to  it,  after  a short  tim’ 
they  become  callous  and  seldom  return  to  industry,  except  those  who  are  periodically  forced 
to  leave  their  homes  when  they  have  planted  their  potatoes.”  Mendicants  generally  (if 
asked)  refuse  to  work;  in  proof  of  which,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Mahaffy  says,  “ I have  repeatedly 
offered  them  their  meat  and  small  wages,  when  they  applied  to  me  for  relief,  and  I never 
knew  an  instance  of  their  accepting  it.” 

Charity  is  given  indiscriminately  to  beggars,  without  any  questions  bein°-  asked  as  to 
whether  they  may  have  received  alms  during  the  day  at  other  places,  or  as  to  their  character. 

The  small  farmers  and  cottier  tenants  give  them  lodgings,  but  never  any  articles  of  clothino- 
as  they  are  badly  off  themselves  in  general  for  clothes  ; they  give  potatoes  and  meal  and 
the  better  class  of  farmers  give  milk,  for  which  the  beggars  generally  provide  themselves 
with  cans.  The  great  objects  and  blind  persons  beg  for  money,  and  sometimes  get  it  • all 
those  who  use  tobacco  would  prefer  alms  in  money,  if  they  could  obtain  it.  ° ’ 

The  quantity  of  food  given  away  daily  is  not  limited.  The  poor  make  it  a practice  to 
Teheve  all  who  come,  but  the  quantity  given  is  according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  appli- 
cant.  The  grouping  is  larger  when  the  numbers  of  children  are  greatest,  or  the  appearance 
of  destitution  is  most  severe.  There  are  six  pensioners  receiving  6 d.  weekly  from  one  family - 
but  there  are  only  three  families  in  the  neighbourhood  who  can  afford  to  give  in  this  way! 
Shopkeepers  m the  small  towns  give  them  halfpence  at  the  doors  as  they  cull.  Mr.  Stewart 
says,  that  three-fourths  of  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  in  this  parish  contribute  more  than 
would  find  a labourer  all  the  year  round. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  most  particularly  upon  the  farmers,  who  are  extremely  liberal  to 
■them;  even  a middle-rate  farmer  is  thought  to  give  as  much  food  in  the  year  in  alms  as 
would  support  a labourer.  Farmers  are  so  much  easier  of  access  than  the  gentry,  that  they 
are  sure  to  have  the  chief  burthen  of  their  support,  as  they  are  never  known  to  turn  the 
beggar  empty-handed  from  their  door.  Rev.  Mr.  Magee  says,  “ God  knows,  hundreds  of 
them  give  help  who  sometimes  want  food  themselves.” 

In  times  of  great  plenty  beggars  will  sometimes  get  more  than  they  require  for  their  sup- 
port ; but  m times  of'  scarcity  it  is  hard  enough  with  them. 

The  average  quantity  given  by  farmers  in  the  winter  is  about  three  stone  of  potatoes  in 
the  week,  but  it  is  thought  that  they  give  double  that  quantity  in  scarce  summers;  the 
shopkeepers  give  in  about  the  same  proportion,  and  the  very  poorest  housekeepers  will  give 
charity ; and  J.  Boyle,  farmer,  says,  “ I think  God  increases  the  store  of  those  who  give  to 
•'.he  poor.  In  times  of  very  great  distress,  poor  families,  unable  to  give  in  any  other  way, 
WIrp,raake  tle  beggars  share  their  own  scanty  meals.” 

I he  general  opinion  of  the  people  is,  that  the  present  mode  of  giving  to  the  poor  is  pre- 
ferable to  a poor-law.  W.  Mitchell,  farmer,  says,  “ I am  quite  sure  that  all  the  farmers  in 
e parish  could  not  support  40  beggars,  and  I would  rather  give  what  I do  than  pay  a tax 
or  2 s.  (3  d a year.  Mr.  Harper  would  rather  give  what  he  does  and  have  the  beggar’s 
Diessing  than  be  saddled  with  any  tax  ; so  would  Mr.  Coll  .also;  but  Mr.  M'Elvey  would 
prefer  contributing  an  annual  sum  in  money  to  the  present  system.  Mr.  Stewart  is  averse 
0 a poor-law,  because,  he  thinks  it  would  be  imposing  a tax  upon  those  who  are  not  able  to 
ear  1 , -viz.  the ipoor  farmers,  as  well  as  holding  out  ail  encouragement  to  beggars ; he  is  of 
pinion  that  it  the  repairs  of  the  public  roads,  8tc.  could  be  made  available  to  the  employment 
ot  able-bodied  beggars,  it  would  be  found  a very  useful  plan.  Rev.  Mr.  Battersby  thinks 
IT1'8  S • d s.tand  as  they  are,  as  the  poor-law's  have  plainly  shown  in  their  workmg 
that  they  are  inconsistent  with  the  commands  of  God.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Magee  says,  I am 
quite  certain  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  farmers  is  opposed  to  a compulsory  provision 
or  the  poor,  because  they  at  present  exercise  charity  voluntarily,  and  according  to  their 
mean.y  whereas,  if  they  were  taxed,  the  tax  might  be  beyond  their  means.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mahaffy  would  prefer  extending  his  charity  voluntarily,  as  he  does  at  present,  and  does 
not  think  there  is  any  risk  to  property  under  the  present  state  of  things.  Rev.  Mr.  Reid, 
presbyterian  minister,  expressed  it  as  his  opinion  that  poor-laws  would  encourage  mendi- 
cancy and  idleness,  and  that  it  would  be  safer  to  let  things  stand  as  they  are;  he  thinks 
there  is  a sufficient  fund  at  present  in  the  county  cess  to  relieve  the  distress  of  the  country. 

, averse  t0  poor-laws  on  the  same  principle.  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  states,  I have 

not  the  slightest  doubt  that  the  farmers  would  rather  help  them  as  they  do  at  present  than 
hear  any  tax  for  their  maintenance ; there  exists  among  the  people  a moral  and  rehgjous 
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feeling,  which  induces  them  to  think  that  they  will  have  their  store  increased  rather  than 
diminished  by  chanty. 

The  people  have  a dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  but  they  are  more  influenced  in  giving 
alms  by  a belief  that  what  is  asked  in  the  name  of  God  should  not  be  refused. 

Vagrants  are  very  rarely  known  to  convey  any  contagious  diseases  to  those  houses  where 
they  °et  a night’s  lodging,  nor  does  their  society  appear  to  have  any  tendency  to  injure  the  ] 
morals  of  the  labouring  classes. 

There  has  been  no  instance  of  repressing  vagrancy  by  severity  in  this  district.  Rev.  Mr. 
Mahaffy,  p.  p->  says,  the  practice  of  the  magistrates  and  the  feelings  of  the  people  are  de-  1 
cidedly  against  a rigorous  execution  of  the  laws  against  vagrancy  under  present  circum- 
stances. The  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Reid,  however,  is  that  the  law  should  be  enforced 
against  those  who  are  able  and  can  get  employment,  but  will  not  work. 

°The  nearest  house  of  industry  is  in  Derry ; it  is  on  a very  limited  scale,  being  only  in-  • 
tended  for  the  city.  The  beggars  appear  to  dislike  most  particularly  going  into  institutions 
of  this  kind,  and  prefer  the  wandering  life.  It  was  thought  some  of  the  labourers  (when  out 
of  employment)  would  go  into  them,  and  some  would  not. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination - 

Mr.  Irvin  Aiken,  churchwarden. — Mr.  Daniel  Boyle,  farmer.— Mr.  Hugh  Brady,  late  church-  

warden. — Rev.  William  Browne,  roman-catholic  curate. — Rev.  E.  M.  Clerke,  curate,  and  Parish  Clonleigh, 

inspector  of  Lifford  gaol. — Mr.  Andrew  Clerke,  of  Fortliall,  a gentleman  farmer Rev.  John  or  Lifihrd, 

Crocket,  protestant  clergyman,  resident  in  an  adjacent  parish. — John  Greer,  esq.,  m.d.,  dispen-  Har.  Rapnoe. 

gary  physician,  Lifford. — Rev.  James  Houston,  presbyterian  minister.— Captain  Humphrey,  j.  p.  —————— 

Rev.  William  Knox,  rector  of  Clonleigh. — Mr,  W.  M'Clintoch  Spencer,  secretary  to  grand 

jury  of  county  Donegal. — Rev.  Arthur  M'Hugh,  parish  priest.— Mr.  James  Mahaffy,  a farmer. 

— Mr.  Patrick  Scanlan,  farmer  and  vintner. — Mr.  Joseph  Sharkey,  late  churchwarden,  a 
carpenter. 

There  are  62  beggars  who  have  a domicile  in  the  parish,  either  by  birth  or  by  a residence 
of  two  years.  The  number  of  strollers  cannot  be  ascertained,  as  it  fluctuates  according  to 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food.  Vagrancy  was  thought  to  have  decreased,  owing  chiefly 
to  the  system  of  badging  and  giving  a preference  to  those  so  marked.  It  is  most  commonly 
resorted  to  between  the  periods  of  planting  and  digging  the  potato  crop,  when  their  own 
supplies  become  exhausted.  There  are  both  resident  and  strolling  beggars.  Females  pre- 
ponderate. There  were  not  in  this  parish  more  than  six  or  seven  resident  male  beggars. 

Excepting  the  women  with  children,  they  are  generally  old  persons  past  labour.  The  majority 
of  the  residents  go  about  singly ; the  strangers  often,  though  of  the  same  family,  divide  and 
take  different  courses,  meeting  afterwards.  There  is  less  employment  open  to  the  females, 
and  a more  independent  spirit  among  the  men.  The  resident  beggars  are,  with  scarcely  an 
exception,  aged  or  infirm.  The  custom  of  begging  on  Sundays  is  wholly  discouraged  in  this 
country,  no  alms  being  given  on  that  day.  The  families  of  cottier  tenants  form  the  largest 
number  of  strolling  beggars  ; they  are  a class  of  persons  who  occupy  houses  with  sometimes 
about  half  a rood  of  garden,  but  no  land  except  what  they  obtain  for  one  crop  of  potatoes 
on  the  con-acre  system.  The  mechanic  is  generally  more  independent  in  character  than  the 
labourer,  in  consequence  of  his  being,  generally  speaking,  move  enlightened,  and  therefore 
more  reluctant  to  beg,  even  when  reduced  to  destitution;  very  few,  therefore,  of  them  be- 
come mendicants.  Scarcely  any  disabled  or  unemployed  servants  are  found  begging. 

Cottier  tenants,  unless  when  prevented  by  age  or  infirmity,  invariably  leave  their  own  dis- 
tricts before  they  become  mendicants.  No  small  farmer  has  ever  transferred  his  property 
to  his  children  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  a vagrant ; but  many  possessed  of  eight  or  ten 
acres  have  done  so,  on  condition  of  receiving  a certain  allowance,  which  either  from  dis- 
honesty or  inability  on  the  part  of  the  person  to  whom  such  transfer  has  been  made,  lias  not 
been  paid,  and  the  original  owner  has  thus  been  reduced  to  beggary.  None  who  go  from 
the  county  to  work  in  England  beg  their  way. 

The  baronies  of  Boylagh,  Banogh  and  Tyrhugh,  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  vagrants; 
they  are  almost  invariably  from  country  districts.  . 

Very  few  are  the  children  of  beggars;  they  being  no  longer  considered  objects  of  chanty 
after  the  age  of  13  or  14,  are  set  to  work  by  their  parents  for  hire  ; much  the  larger  num- 
ber have  at  a former  period  earned  their  subsistence  by  labour,  the  usual  cause  of  their 
distress  being  the  sickness,  death  or  emigration  of  their  protectors.  There  is  certainly  not 
a general  disposition  to  mendicancy  in  this  country,  although  great  facilities  are  afforded  to 
by  the  indiscriminate  charity  of  the  country  people,  who  exercise  less  scrutiny  in  this 
respect  than  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

Here  the  able-bodied  beggar  would  get  less  than  any  other,  though,  when  provisions  are 
cheap,  he  might,  were  employment  afforded  him,  earn  more  by  his  labour  than  he  could 
consume.  This  is  no  thoroughfare  for  coaches,  and  mendicants  are  not  allowed  to  beg  on 

Sundays. 

When  alms  are  given,  as  is  usual,  in  food,  an  increased  number  of  potatoes,  or  a larger 
handful  of  meal,  will  be  given  to  those  who  have  many  small  children.  Different  members 
° the  same  family  do  not  often  apply  for  relief  to  the  same  person.  The  preference  is 
always  given  to  the  old  and  infirm,  first  to  the  blind,  then  to  cripples,  & c.  Ihe  able- 
0.5.  5 A 3 bodied 
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bodied  mendicant  is  not  much  encouraged,  though  his  ability  to  travel  further  gives  him 
advantage  over  the  beggar  with  children.  an 

The  mendicants  of  this  country  are  not  remarkable  for  intemperance ; they  somctiin 
procure  tea  or  tobacco  in  exchange  for  their  surplus  collections;  they  have  never  beeS 
known  to  save  in  summer  for  their  support  in  winter.  n 

They  frequently  beg  under  the  plea  that  they  have  been  unsuccessful  in  search  of  work 
but,  in  country  districts  like  this,  rarely  produce  sores.  See.  on  their  bodies  to  excite  sympathy 
Forged  recommendations  are  frequently  resorted  to.  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  particularly  complained 
of  them.  A tendency  to  immorality  is  thus  created.  Dr.  Green,  however,  never  knew 
them  refuse  to  have  their  sores  cured.  Rev.  Mr.  Clerlcc  has  seen  frequent  instances  where 
children  peculiarly  afflicted,  as  with  deafness,  &c.  were  taken  about  with  insufficient  clothinn- 
as  objects  of  greater  commiseration.  There  are  no  asylums  to  which  they  could  be  sen? 

Vagrants  in  this  country  arc  not  generally  dissolute;  they  are  not  accustomed  to  meet 
together  in  the  evening  to  smoke  or  drink,  nor  have  they  ever  been  concerned  in  outrages 
or  assassinations,  or  to  any  extent  in  thefts  and  robberies.  The  confirmed  vagrant  would 
himself  be  unwilling  to  emigrate  to  America,  but  would  willingly  send  his  children  • he  never 
goes  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  He  is  as  kind  to  his  children  as  the  labourer 
is  to  his,  but  sometimes  borrows  or  hires  those  of  others  to  excite  compassion.  Beovars 
are  not  known  to  hoard  their  earnings.  30 

They  have  generally  large  families.  The  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  usually  become 
vagrants.  Beggars  are  said  to  live  to  a great  age,  and  no  cases  of  death  from  starvation 
occur  among  them. 

There  are  hardly  any  able-bodied  beggars  resident.  The  wages  usually  paid  to  agricul- 
tural  labourers  casually  employed  are  is.  by  gentlemen,  lod.  by  the  farmers;  but  most  of 
the  labourers  are  cottier  tenants,  who  make  annual  agreements  with  the  farmer.  They  pay 
for  a cabin  and  half  a rood  of  garden,  l l.  ios. ; they  generally  get  a quarter  of  an  acre  of 
ground,  which  they  themselves  manure  for  potatoes ; sometimes  a spot  for  flax,  and  5d.  a 
day  with  diet.  , 

Inquiries  are  scarcely  ever  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  beggar;  this  certainly 
encourages  mendicancy,  but  in  this  district  the  people  would  prefer  a life  of  labour;  wherever 
work  has  been  offered  to  beggars  it  has  been  accepted  by  them. — (Rev.  Mr.  Knox.) 

No  questions  are  in  general  asked  either  as  to  the  character  of  the  vagrant  or  the  amount 
he  has  already  received  in  the  day. 

Wandering  mendicants  find  a difficulty  in  obtaining  lodging  from  the  respectabe  farmers, 
from  whom,  however,  they  procure  a bundle  of  straw,  which  they  take  to  the  houses  of  the 
poorer  labourers  where  they  are  permitted  to  remain  for  the  night,'  partly  from  charity,  and 
partly  because  the  straw  on  which  they  lie  adds  to  the  stock  of  manure.  Some  respectable 
individuals  give  clothing  to  the  resident  poor,  Mrs.  Knox,  Miss  Jones,  and  some  others: 
the  latter  has  been  known  to  pay  a shopkeeper  upwards  of  50  /.  in  one  bill  for  clothing  for 
the  poor.  The  usual  relief  given  consists  of  potatoes  and  meal,  and  milk  sometimes  to  old 
people.  The  farmers  invariably  prefer  giving  food,  as  being  at  hand.  The  beggars  would 
prefer  getting  money,  except  at  periods  of  great  scarcity. 

There  is  no  limit  to  the  quantity  given,  or  rather  it  is  limited  only  by  the  number  of  ap- 
plicants, as  all  who  ask  get  something,  but  the  amount  given  to  each  varies  according  to 
circumstances.  Very  few  are  supported  as  pensioners  on  families.  It  is  the  custom  in  the 
town  of  Lifford  to  give  alms  on  Monday. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  chiefly  on  the  small  farmers,  who  are  more  exposed  to  impor- 
tunity than  the  gentry.  The  poorer  classes  give  infinitely  more  in  proportion  than  the 
richer ; and  the  poor  labourer  who  rents  an  acre  or  a half  acre  never  refuses  relief  when  it  is 
in  his  power  to  give  it. 

Beggars  frequently  receive  more  than  they  require,  as  it  is  impossible  to  know  how  much 
they  have  already  obtained.  This  must  lead  to  the  waste  of  provisions. 

Mr.  Clerke,  an  extensive  farmer,  stated  the  amount  annually  given  by  a farmer  holding 
10  acres  of  land,  in  meal,  potatoes.  See.,  to  be  5/.  altogether.  “ When  I say  altogether/'  he 
added,  “ I mean  what  is  given  in  food,  clothes,  Sec.,  to  poor  female  housekeepers  (and  this 
amount  is  the  largest  part  of  the  charity),  as  well  as  what  is  given  in  food  to  travelling 
beggars.  None  have  been  known  to  give  so  as  to  leave  themselves  destitute.”  The  unani- 
mous opinion  of  all  the  witnesses,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Clerke,  was,  that  if  a proposi- 
tion were  made  to  the  farmers  of  the  parish  to  relieve  them  wholly  from  the  burthen  of  men- 
dicancy, by  the  payment  of  a parochial  cess  of  one  fourth  the  amount  which  at  present  they 
voluntarily  contribute  in  various  ways,  they  would  still  prefer  the  present  system.  This 
unwillingness  to  pay  any  assessment  would  not  be  diminished  even  though  it  were  prove 
that  the  positive  burtheu  would  be  less.  Their  objection  arises  chiefly  from  an  apprehension 
of  those  abuses  in  the  administration  of  such  funds,  which  they  are  apt  to  attribute  to  the 
management  of  all  public  money.  This  was  evinced  in  their  hostility  to  the  establishment 
of  boards  of  health  ; in  their  present  unwillingness  to  contribute  a small  sum  for  foundlings  an 
parish  coffins,  and  in  fact  on  every  occasion  where  anything  in  the  shape  of  a tax  is  pro- 
posed. Those  taxes  being  generally  levied  at  vestry  meetings,  are  invariably  associated  m 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  church  cess,  a burthen  from  which  they  consider  themselves 
-wholly  relieved,  and  which  they  would  be  most  unwilling  to  resume.  'The  Rev.  Mr.  ClerKe 
said,  “ The  only  tax  that  I should  ever  wish  to  see  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  would  e 
absentee  tax.”  Captain  H umphrey,  j.  p.,  said,  “ I perfectly  concur  in  the  opinion ; notone 
of  the  many  absentee  proprietors  in  Donegal  is  a governor  of  the  county  infirmary,  exc  p 
Mr.  Murray,  of  Broughton,  the  qualification  being  20  guineas  for  life,  or  an  annual  su 
three  guineas.”  Mr.  James  Mahafly,  farmer,  said  (speaking  of  beggars),  “ Though 
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hardly  count  them,  they  come  so  fast,  and  though  we  strive  to  give  them  all  something,  as 
j n<y  ls  i live,  I will  never  give  any  man  a shilling  to  give  charity  for  me : what  charity 
IeTve,  I will  give  it  myself.” 

'air.  Clerke,  an  extensive  gentleman  farmer,  said,  “ I am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
intelligent  and  reasoning  farmers  would  have  no  dislike  to  an  alteration  in  the  present  sys- 
tem and  that  if  a public  meeting  were  held,  and  they  were  made  to  understand  what  they 
more  indirectly  give,  they  would  prefer  a moderate  assessment.” 

Relief  is  generally  given  from  pure  charity;  sometimes  because  it  is  the  fashion,  and  in 
towns  is  often  granted  to  importunity.  Almsgiving  is  considered  a sacred  duty,  particularly 
amono-  that  class  whose  own  situation  is  nearest  to  destitution.  It  is  never  extorted  through 
fear  of  violence  in  this  country  ; but  it  is  considered  unlucky  to  refuse  the  beggar. 

Dr.  Green  knew  of  no  instance  in  which  disease  was  spread  by  the  custom  of  giving  a 
night’s  lodging  to  vagrants.  “ The  association,  however,”  said  Rev.  Mr.  Browne,  “ cannot 
improve  their  morals.” 

Few  who  have  been  long  vagrants  return  to  industry. 

The  laws  against  vagrancy  are  not  enforced,  but  they  certainly  would  be,  if  they  were 
less  rioorous,  and  if  there  were  some  resource  for  the  mendicant. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  whatever  in  the  country,  nor  nearer 
than  Derry,  15  miles  off.  It  is  believed  that  great  aversion  would  be  felt  to  such  insti- 
tutions. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  p — James  Cociirahe,  esq.,  clerk  of  the 
peace,  county  Donegal.— John  Devenny,  a working  tnason. — Mary  Devf.nny,  his  daughter. — 
Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit  merchant. — Hannah  Gallagher,  widow,  a poor  house- 
keeper.  Rev.  Mr.  Gamble,  dissenting  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate  of 

Letterkenny. Samuel  Hall,  painter  and  churchwarden. — Kitty  Hagartiiy,  widow,  a poor 

beggarwoman. — Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Lytle,  dissenting  minister. — Right 
Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop— Rev.  Mr.  Nowlan,  protestant  curate  of  Letter- 
kenny.—Susan  M'Lafferty,  a blind  beggarwoman.— Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Castlerea,  j.p. 
—Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper. — Mr.  Thomas  Patterson,  merchant. — Mr.  Robert 
Ramsay,  farmer. — John  Boyd,  esq , k.  c.,  and  treasurer  of  county  Donegal,  j.  p — Rev.  Mr. 
Spratt,  presbyterian  minister.— Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  j.  p. — John  Stew- 
art, esq.,  of  Rock  Hill,  j.  p.— George  Strain,  an  old  mendicant.— William  Wray,  esq.,  of  the 
Park,  j.  p. 


Vagrancy  is  thought  to  be  much  on  the  increase  in  this  parish,  owing  chiefly  to  the  want 
of  employment,  and  the  failure  of  the  linen  trade. 

Vagrancy  prevails  most  in  the  months  of  May,  June  and  July,  in  consequence  of  there 
being  no  employment,  and  a greater  scarcity  of  food  between  the  old  and  new  crop.  The 
beggars  most  generally  look  for  aid  away  from  home,  and  for  the  most  part  consist  of  aged 
persons  and  females  with  children.  More  than  three-fourths  of  them  travel  in  families  ; the 
aged  become  mendicants,  because  they  are  generally  helpless  and  incapable  of  work,  and 
females,  because  they  are  less  ashamed  to  beg,  and  have  less  employment. 

Able-bodied  beggars  are  seldom  seen,  except  at  times  of  great  scarcity  of  work  and 
food.  ... 

Women  never  beg  when  their  husbands  have  sufficient  employment  to  maintain  them. 
The  wives  and  children  of  some  cottier  tenants  go  to  beg  when  they  have  planted  the  pota- 
toes, their  stock  of  food  being  at  that  time,  exhausted,  and  no  employment  to  be  had. 

Many  poor  weavers’  families  are  veiy  destitute,  but  (excepting  those)  it  very  rarely  hap- 
pens that  any  tradesman’s  family  is  reduced  to  such  destitution  as  to  be  obliged  to  seek 
for  alms.  They  are  generally  a move  respectable  class  than  agricultural  labourers. 

The  wives  and  families  of  cottier  tenants  go  to  seek  alms  in  distant  parts  of  the  country, 
but  the  males  are  very  rarely  seen  begging.  . , 

Alexander  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  states,  that  farmers  never  resign  their  farms  into  the 
hands  of  their  children,  in  order  to  adopt  a vagrant  life  themselves ; but  that  the  practice 
of  subdivision  of  land  prevails  to  a most  mischievous  degree,  to  which,  in  liis  opinion,  the 
whole  train  of  evils  existing  at  present  in  Ireland  may  be  considered  mainly  attributable. 
“ I,”  says  he,  “ endeavour  to  restrain  it  as  much  as  possible  on  my  own  estate,  by  preventing 
houses  from  being  built,  and  by  limiting  the  quantity  of  turf.  The  landlords  are  desirous 
to  restrain  it,  but  they  find  it  very  difficult  to  do  so ; ‘ the  heart  regrets  what  the  head 
approves.’  ” 

The  beggars  generally  come  from  the  mountainous  districts  on  all  sides,  and  chiefly  rom 
the  country. 

Begging  is  not  considered  a hereditary  practice.  ...... 

Many  females  who,  when  the  linen  trade  was  prosperous,  used  to  maintain  their  lamil  es 

.spinning,  are  now  often  obliged  to  beg.  . . , 

The  facility  of  obtaining  relief  certainly  encourages  mendicancy,  but  it  is  rare  y 
to  except  in  cases  of  extreme  distress.  A sturdy  vagrant  by  travelling  for  a.  goo  mf*ny 
hours  of  the  day,  when  provisions  are  cheap  and  abundant,  may  get  a good  deal  more  tood 
could  himself  consume.  , . 

The  beggars  in  this  neighbourhood  are  not  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  tbe  different 
0.5.  0 5 a 4 coaches. 
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coaches,  cars,  &c.  to  solicit  alms,  neither  do  they  go  about  on  Sundays  nor  are  tl 
to  frequent  the  avenues  leading  to  places  of  religious  worship.  * iney  allowed1 

The  farmers  sometimes,  but  very  rarely,  make  a distinction  in  favour  of  tho  h 
■who  have  most  children  ; but  when  provisions  are  very  scarce,  the  potatoes  areS°  f >®=’"ars 
Examinations  taken  by  beggar’s  sack  as  a matter  of  duty,  nearly  the  same  quantity  being  given  to  afi  - 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.  very  little  difference  is  made  between  large  numbers  and  small.  This  is  proved  1 fh  °r 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq.  that  families  often  separate  in  order  to  seek  for  alms,  and  meet  swain  nt  % the  fa 

ference  is  invariahlv  iriven  to  those  who  are  vow  old  o.-  .1.  £>..  *.  but  ap 


Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 


Lttterkenny . 
Bar.  Kilmacrenan. 


s is  proved  by  the  fact, 

XrttoiZ”0  H 8>™n  t0  tbose ,wh°  "e“freat  objeots>  and  "bl"  t°  c.ny  S,"? 

so  that  though  the  unemcumbered,  healthy  person,  may  be  able  to  .rather  mor  ,atoes* 
tbe  infirm  person,  or  the  woman  with  a large  family,  will  at  the  endof  the  d«v 
have  received  more  value.  They  sell  their  surplus  food  to  poor  houseleenm wi 
times  are  greater  objects  than  themselves,  and  there  are  oases  where  th'e  belamt'"' 
g‘veu  credit  to  such  persons;  they  often  buy  tobacco,  which  to  them  is  a necessa™ 

Eight  Rev.  Dr.  M-Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop,  states,  “ that  it  is  believeFfiiat  thev 
have  not  found  it  necessary  in  this  country  to  resort  to  any  of  those  practices  fo,  the 
pose  of  exciting  sympathy,  which  the  beggars  in  less  remote  places  are  accustam.fi  of 
persons  rather  decently  clothed  would  here  perhaps  excite  more  commiseration  ” d ‘ ’ 
The  want  of  employment  is  the  usual  plea  with  all  those  vagrants  who  can  wort  ■ but  b 
very  rarely  happens  that  any  such  persons  are  seen  begging.  ’ 1C 

Sickness  or  infirmity  of  some  sort,  or  loss  of  friends,  or  large  families  of  youno-  children 
are  the  general  and  true  causes  which  drive  them  to  mendicancy  ° ’ 

Exhibitions  of  maimed  and  diseased  persons  in  the  highways  are  very  rare.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  under  such  circumstances,  the  afflicted  persons  are  more  disposed  to  resort  ^ 
large  towns  There  are  no  asylums  here  for  the  reception  of  maimed  or  deformed  children 
Vagrants  have  not  been  observed  to  be  of  more  dissolute  habits  than  other  persons.  Thev 
are  not  m the  habit  of  meeting  together  in  the  evenings  to  drink  or  carouse,  nor  have  thev 
been  concerned  m any  outrages  on  persons  or  property  in  this  neighbourhood.  Y 

,,  lhe  fe.w  .may  be  considered  as  confirmed  vagrants,  would  not  he  disposed  to  leave 
the  country,  indeed  the  confirmed  vagrant  is  never  known  to  emigrate.  They  do  not  seem 
less  kind  to  their  offspring  than  other  persons,  and  frequent  cases  have  been  known  of  their 
poor  housekeepers  with  whom  they  have  lodged.  The  Rev 
fomilv  T?nUUly  TieS  a Stn,kin>-  ‘nstance  which  carae  under  his  own  observation  of  the 
T orino  ?h  labrrer’  Yho,died  of  consumption,  having  been  supported  without  going 
bfee  w™hSthemSreate'  P °f  “ s“mraer’  by  a begS“>f>™  with  three  children  who  used  a 

buTifta  UC.T  foroeil  to  that  mode  of  life,  by  having  large  and  helpless  families, 

no  o»L  is  ? though'  that  while  they  continue  such  they  are  more  prolific  than  others,  and 

tinkers!  wk, Xy  veiy "h,k  m begg"S-  °"ly  tbe  "lass  caM 

dicants"^  ^ “ ille§itimate  chiId  is  the  cause  of  obliging  females  to  become  men- 

beheyed  that  if  there  did  not  exist,  as  there  certainly  does  in  this  country,  a very 
unwillingness  to  resort  to  mendicancy,  many  would  find  the  trade  more  profitable 
““Jr *®unnS«  subject  as  it  is  to  the  frequent  interruptions.  A farm  labourer  in  this. 

“not  Wiint  upon  emptoyment  for  more  than  two  or  three  days  in  the  week,  at 
dr.  nr.+^  ■ \^ei  VT]  be  I1**" 6 more  dlan  2 s.  a week.  Begging  must  be  bad  indeed  if  it 
look  for  abroad6  ’ ^Ut  m timeS  ^rCaC  d*stress  tbe  women  beg,  while  the  men  work  or 

li  tbe ■ wondering  beggar  is  considered  by  the  poorest  class 

! tbeT  ne'er  ‘"quire  into  the  causes  of  his  beine  so.  at 
that  before  long  it  may  he  their  own  case. 

It  IS  — 1 


„ t as  one  of  the  first  re- 

causes of  his  being  so,  and  they  have  a feeling 

rOnocoo . baY  t0  tbink  tbat  P“vate  charity  is  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
■p_  T»/f„  ®ucb  a resource  did  not  exist,  there  may  be  a strong  motive  to  exertion;  but  the 
-1  ' on!  ™lY>  catholic  clergyman,  is  of  opinion,  that  so  long  as  the  people  want  em- 
d are  n°t  Permitted  to  use  the  land  on  which  they  have  been  bora,  it  would  be 
Stone.  1„!??R?0nS  exPeii,me”t  to  withhold  private  charity.  Vagrancy  is,  in  the  first  in- 
acmiirpH  n V.1L,/  Iesort®d  to  more  ^rom  necessity  than  from  choice ; however,  having  once 
ini^i'snn'it-inn  Y * mendl?ancy,  and  having  found  it  a profitable  trade,  there  may  be  an 
“t*"  to  return  to  industry;  but  it  must  be  allowed  that  the  able-bodied  are  rarely 
oonsistaSn?V,.  °gS"lare  lodged  at  the  houses  of  the  labourers ; the  relief  usually  given 
;-r  ij  ■ 8>  Pejbaps  a httle  milk  or  meal  to  the  sick  or  infirm  and  children.  Food 

A™ wS  Wben  scalce  *“*  to  money. 

sta„  g°“PJn£„  Potatoes,  perhaps  containing  from  three  to  six,  according  to  cireom- 
during  the  day  ° °P  mea  ’ ls  tbe  quantity  usually  given  to  each  who  may  apply  for  relief 

some 'aid  at  every  house.^^  * ^ t0Wn  °f  *«“■*““**  ™ that  day  each  beggar  receives 

Particularly  heavy  on  the  poorest  and  smallest  farmers.  Susan 
ones  ^fi  ft  md  Nsm-woman,  says  “ that  lhe  middling  houses  are  as  good  as  the  nch 
noorest  1 mU?h , b;“er”  A BOod  « gouping”  is  always  sure  to  the  beggar  from  the 
Ind  tS.  f . ,d  Kmy  Hegartl>y.  " poor  widow  beggar-woman,  states,  « I ahvays 

bud  the  poor  man  s door  open,  and  his  hand  is  never  backward  when  there  is  aught  in  the 
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There  are  many  cases  of  beggars  who  get  more  food  than  is  requisite  for  their  own  con- 
sumption, from  the  giver  not  knowing  how  much  they  may  have  received  beforehand. 

A fanner  holding  10  acres  of  ground  is  supposed  to  give  at  the  least  from  two  to  three 
stone  of  potatoes  in  the  week,  with  perhaps  a pound  of  meal,  and  a shopkeeper  on  the 
“ helping-day,”  a shilling  at  the  least  in  money  and  value ; and  even  those  who  are  scarcely 
a deoree'above  the  paupers,  give  them  a shave  of  what  they  have. 

The  Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop,  on  the  subject  of  a provision  for 
the  poor  by  a regular  tax,  says,  “ I know  there  is  a considerable  objection  amongst  the  un- 
informed to  any  change  in  the  mode  of  giving  charity,  which  they  think  would  increase  the 
burthen  by  taxation  beyond  what  they  contribute  at  present  in  voluntary  charity;  because 
thev  do  not  estimate  its  extent  as  fully  as  they  ought.  All  the  shopkeepers  and  small, 
traders  with  whom  I conversed,  appear  to  be  quite  favourable  to  such  a change  ; and  when 
I lately  proposed  to  that  class  the  establishment  of  a mendicity  in  this  town,  they  were 
much  pleased  with  the  plan.  The  farmers  and  landowners  having  .the  English  poor-law 
system  before  them,  fear  greatly  the  abuse  and  expense  of  such  a plau;  but  it  is  clearly 
my  opinion,  that  if  the  people  were  convinced  that  the  burthen  would  be  distributed  on  all 
kinds  of  property,  it  would  remove  the  objections  of  all  classes.” 

Mr.  Mansfield,  J.  p.,  states,  that  all  those  with  whom  he  conversed  would  certainly  pre- 
fer paying  a small  or  even  a large  sum  annually  to  the  present  system  ; and  that  he  himself 
would  be  in  favour  of  supporting  the  resident  poor,  of  course  excluding  the  poor  of  other 
parishes ; by  resident  poor,  he  means  the  infirm  and  aged,  and  even  those  only  when  their 
friends  are  unable  to  maintain  them.  Mr.  John  Stewart,  of  Rockhill,  j.  p.,  concurred  in 
this  opinion. 

Mr.  W.  Patterson,  merchant,  would  prefer  giving  an  annual  sum  to  suffering  the  annoyance 
he  does  at  present,  and  thinks  the  case  of  the  able-bodied  who  cannot  get  work  quite  as 
pitiable  as  that  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  who  are  not  able  to  work. 

John  Boyd,  esq.,  k.  c.,  says,  “ I am  not  favourable  to  poor-laws.  I think  the  intercourse 
at  present  subsisting  between  the  poor  and  those  who  assist  and  relieve  them,  is  calculated 
to  promote  a kindly  feeling  to  further  the  objects  of  religion  and  morality,  and  a spirit  of 
charity.  I think  that  any  system  of  forced  assessment  would  have  tlie  effect  of  diminishing, 
if  not  of  wholly  destroying,  that  intercourse.  The  great  majority  of  those  who  are  at  present 
objects  of  charity  being  roman-catholics,  and  of  the  wealthier  class  being  of  the  established 
church  and  dissenters  (that  is,  protestants  of  different  kinds),  I think  the  benefits  and 
charity  conferred  by  the  latter  on  the  former  calculated  to  excite  a feeling  of  kindness  and 
of  gratitude  which  I wish  to  see  promoted,  and  which,  I think,  would  be  materially  inter- 
fered with  by  any  principle  of  forced  assessment.” 

Mr.  Alexander  Munn,  shopkeeper,  ex-pressed  himself  favourable  to  a provision  for  the 
infirm,  as  well  as  for  those  who  cannot  procure  employment,  and  says,  that  there  were  many 
females  who  used  to  maintain  themselves  by  spinning,  and  who  could  not  at  present  earn 
more  than  from  1 d.  to  l Id.  per  day  by  that  work. 

Many  of  those  are  the  mendicants  who  now  infest  our  streets;  they  struggle  hard  before 
they  beg.  I myself  having  been  engaged  in  the  linen  trade,  well  know  how  industrious  they 
used  to  he  when  there  was  any  employment  for  them. 

Mr.  William  Fisher,  wine  and  spirit  merchant,  would  prefer  paying  an  annual  sum  for  the 
relief  of  the  poor,  for  that,  according  to  the  present  mode  of  relieving  them,  people  are  not 
able  to  discriminate  between  those  persons  who  are  real  objects  ot  charity  and  those  who  are 
not,  and  suffer  abuse  if  they  refuse  any  person. 

Mr.  Samuel  Hall,  churchwarden,  thinks  the  people  generally  would  be  well  disposed  to 
contribute  to  the  relief  of  the  old  and  infirm,  the  impotent  and  the  sick,  but  that  they  (the 
small  farmers  most  particularly)  would  not  like  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  able-bodied  ; 
and  he  thinks  that  it  would  be  much  better  to  leave  such  cases  as  may  occur  among  that 
class,  from  want  of  employment,  to  be  relieved  by  individual  benevolence. 

Mr.  Robert  Hunter,  merchant,  says,  that  he  has  no  doubt  that  the  general  opinion  of  the 
intelligent  people  about  this  place  is  favourable  rather  to  the  payment  of  a tax  than  to  be 
annoyed  as  they  now  are  every  day. 

James  Cochran,  esq.,  clerk  of  the  peace  for  the  county  of  Donegal,  is  of  opinion  (so  far  as 
he  can  judge  from  his  intercourse  with  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers)  that  they  would  be 
better  pleased  to  pay  some  contribution  than  to  have  a continuance  of  the  present  system  ; 
hut  that  it  would  require  the  greatest  care  and  circumspection  to  guard  against  abuses. 

Mr.  Robert  Ramsay,  farmer,  says,  “ I give  as  much  as  any  other  man  to  the  beggars,  and 
I would  rather  continue  to  do  so  than  to  have  poor-laws,  which  I think  would  make 
paupers  of  us  all ; hut  if  I could  be  sure  there  would  be  honest  management,  I should  not 
object  to  give  my  share,  according  to  my  means,  towards  belpiug  the  sick,  the  aged  and  the 
infirm ; hut  it  should  be  oil  the  condition  that  all  classes  should  be  taxed  according  to  the 
means  God  lias  given  them.”  , c . , 

The  Rev.  William  Spratt,  a dissenting  clergyman,  would  like  to  see  an  asylum  for  the 
aS£d  and  infirm,  and  a workhouse  for  the  able-bodied.  , , 

The  predominating  feeling  which  induces  the  small  farmers  (that  class  who  give  most 
freely  and  indiscriminately)  to  give  alms,  is  a belief  that  charity  is  a duty,  the  neglecting  ot 
which  would  entail  misfortunes  both  here  and  hereafter.  . 

It  is  even  believed  that  the  feeling  among  that  class  of  persons  is  so  strong  on  the  point 
that  they  would  not  consider  themselves  relieved  from  the  claims  of  charity  by  the  establish- 
ment ol  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor.  „ . . . .. 

Alexander  Robert  Stewart,  esq.,  of  Ards,  j.  j?.,  states,  “ I am  of  opinion  that  if  a provision 
o.5.  5B  could 
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could  be  strictly  confined  to  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind,  and  was  accompanied  b 
effectual  means  of  preventing  the  minute  subdivision  of  land,  and  the  consequent  increase 
of  destitute  population  of  that  description,  it  would  be  desirable;  but  I think  that,  as  the 
same  principle  which  would  induce  you  to  relieve  the  lame,  the  halt  and  the  blind'  should 
, also  induce  you  to  relieve  the  able-bodied  who  could  not  obtain  employment,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  where  you  could  stop,  if  you  once  recognize  the  general  principle  of  a pro- 
vision for  the  poor. 

“ I also  think  that,  supposing  the  difficulties  removed,  and  viewing  the  present  frame  of 
society  in  Ireland,  it  would  be  impossible  to  procure  the  necessary  machinery  to  carry  such 
a law  into  effect. 

“ The  vicinity  of  large  towns  may  possibly  afford  such  machinery;  but  through  the 
remote  districts  of  the  country,  I think  it  would  generally  be  quite  impossible.  Even  though 
this  difficulty  were  removed,  I think  great  embarrassment  would  occur  in  the  mode  of  assess- 
ment, as  in  many  cases  some  of  the  small  farmers,  who  had  been  the  contributors  mav 
themselves  become  claimants  for  relief.  ’ 3 

“ One  of  the  greatest  faults  in  the  Irish  character  is  ' improvidence ; ’ and  any  measure 
such  as  ‘ poor-laws/  which  would  tend  only  to  nurture  that  characteristic  fault,  would  be 
highly  objectionable.  All  our  pauperism  at  present  is  caused  by  the  minute  subdivision  of 
land.  I never  give  leases  on  my  estate  in  Donegal,  in  order  to  be  able  to  restrain  the  prac- 
tice. I limit  the  quantity  of  fuel  to  what  is  sufficient  for  one  house  in  each  boldine. 
I prevent  the  building  of  houses,  and  do  all  that  is  possible  to  check  the  evil,  but  in  some 
respects  in  vain.  I know  that  the  other  proprietors  of  this  part  of  the  country  are  generally 
averse  to  subdivision,  but  they  cannot  restrain  it. 

“ I think,  in  the  cases  of  large  farmers,  it  is  the  interest  of  both  landlord  and  tenant  to 
have  leases ; that  the  tenantry  in  possession  feel  that  they  have  a term  equal  to  a lease;  and 
there  is  in  this  country  a custom  of  selling  what  is  called  the  tenant’s  right  in  holdings  at 
will.  I have  lately  known  a case  on  my  own  estate,  where  looZ.  was  given  to  a tenaut  who 
had  emigrated  to  America.” 

Francis  Mansfield,  esq.,  of  Castlerea,  states  that  the  practice  of  selling  the  interests  ia 
land  is  quite  common  in  this  part  of  the  country ; and  that  he  has  known  cases  where 
200/.,  300/.  and  500 1.  have  been  given  on  Lord  Cunningham’s  estate  for  the  good-will  of 
farms. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Guirly,  roman-catholic  curate,  is  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  impo- 
tent poor,  whose  condition,  he  considers,  is  very  deplorable;  and  he  thinks  every  conside- 
ration of  humanity  urges  the  necessity  of  establishing  some  place  of  refuge  for  them. 

There  are  some  persons  of  all  ranks  of  almsgivers  who  feel  uncomfortable  under  the  male- 
dictions of  vagrants  ; but  in  the  country  parts,  the  cases  of  improper  lauguage  from  beggars 
are  very  rare. 

The  general  opinion  of  this  country  is,  that  those  who  are  forced  to  mendicancy  are  not  of 
a very  depraved  class,  and  consequently,  that  the  morals  of  the  labouring -classes  cannot 
suffer  by  any  intercourse  with  them. 

None  can  be  considered  in  this  country  as  professional  vagrants  but  those  who  are  too  old 
and  infirm  to  work. 

The  Act  for  repressing  vagrancy  by  severity  has  never  been  enforced  in  this  quarter.  It 
is  believed  that  those  persons  who  do  at  present,  in  the  first  instance,  resort  to  mendicancy, 
have  had  to  overcome,  in  the  first  instance,  an  objection  as  strong  as  the  fear  of  punishment 
before  they  become  beggars. 

A rigorous  enforcement  of  the  vagrant  laws  would,  it  is  thought,  be  too  severe  and  arbi- 
trary under  the  existing  circumstances  of  the  country ; and  though  in  some  cases  of  very 
troublesome  and  ill-conducted  persons  presentments  have  in  this  county  been  sent  to  the 
judge  of  assize,  no  instance  is  remembered,  of  the  transportation  of  a vagrant.  This  suffi- 
ciently establishes  the  fact  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  laws  under  the  present  circumstances  of 
the  country ; but  those  who  advocate  a provision  for  the  poor  think  that  if  such  a measure 
were  carried,  some  restraint  on  vagrancy  would  then  be  necessary.  Any  outrages  which 
have  occurred  in  this  country  may  generally  be  traced  either  to  destitution,  or  to  a desperate 
effort  to  avoid  it. 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry  or  mendicity  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  even 
if  they  did  exist,  it  is  believed  that  the  greatest  objection  to  avail  of  them  would  be 
experienced. 

The  Right.  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan,  roman-catholic  bishop,  says,  “ Half  the  number  of  beg 
gars  have  not  appeared  at  my  door  this  morning,  thouo-h  this  is  the  helping  day,  in  conse- 
quence of  its  being  reported  that  there  are  gentlemen’in  town  who  are  to  put  them  into 
a poorhouse.”  There  were  at  the  Rev.  Dr.  M'Gittigan’s  door  35  beggars,  all  females,  old, 
infirm  or  in  ill  health;  only  two  men,  one  sicklv  and  the  other  very  old  ; there  were  also  15 
children,  forming  altogether  a most  wretched-looking  assemblage. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


John  Baird,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions.— Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  Lough  Esk,  high  sheriff  of  the 
county-— Catherine  Carolin.  — Francis  Clark,  painter. — Mr.  Dillon,  innkeeper. — Mr.  A- 
Diver,  postmaster.— Rev.  John  Ellison,  rector  of  Killimard. — Rev.  Richard  Homan,  rector. 
— M.  W.  Love,  farmer. — James  M'Clarky,  labourer. — M.  M'Corscadan,  grocer.— Patrick 

M'Diarmid,  cottier.— Anthony  M'Donnell,  esq.— Mr.  W.  M'Donagh,  merchant Rev  Mr. 

M'Hafferty,  roman-catholic  clergyman.— Anne  Maguire.— Mr.  W.  Martin,  shopkeeper.— 
Patrick  Mullins,  labourer.— Dr.  Mulreny,  dispensary  surgeon.— John  Sheehan,  labourer.— 
Dr.  Swan,  dispensary  surgeon  of  Mount  Charles.— M.  Tait,  farmer.— Rev.  J.  Thompson,  parish 
minister. — And  others,  mendicants. 

At  the  time  that  badges  were  given  there  were  about  114  beggars  in  the  year  in  this 
parish ; at  present  there  are  not  less  than  100.  Meudicancy  has  remained  stationary,  except 
during  the  year  1831  ; but  it  increases  periodically  in  the  months  of  June,  July  and  August, 
when  work  is  less  abundant  and  provisions  are  dear. 

The  greater  number  of  the  beggars  are  resident  in  this  parish,  which  adjoins  that  of  Killi- 
mard  near  the  extremity  of  the  town  of  Donegal ; they  are  principally  women  with  children. 
The  greater  number  go  about  with  their  families,  and  are  mostly  the  wives  of  cottier  tenants 
who  inhabit  the  upper  parts  of  the  parish,  and  who  have  no  more  than  a rood  of  land,  which 
is  not  enough  to  support  their  families.  There  are  a great  many  young  women  among  them 
able  to  work,  but  the  men  are  always  ashamed  to  enter  the  town  or  districts  where  they  are 
known  to  beg.  There  is  no  begging  at  all  on  Sundays.  Mr.  M'Donagh  stated,  that  he  did 
know  an  instance  of  an  employed  labourer’s  wife  begging ; but  the  wives  of  the  cottier  tenants 
are  frequently  obliged  to  do  so,  their  husbands  seldom  having  a portion  of  land  more  than 
sufficient  to  raise  potatoes  for  two  months  in  the  year.  There  are  very  few,  however,  in  the 
parishes  of  Killimard  and  Donegal  who,  after  setting  their  potatoes,  go  out  to  beg.  Mr.  Cos- 
caden,  a merchant,  said,  “ I find  mechanics  and  tradesmen  far  more  reluctant  to  beo-  when 
they  are  passing  through  the  parish  than  labourers.  They  frequently  assign  as  a cause  for 
being  reduced  to  it,  that  they  cannot  get  work ; that  they  are  travelling  to  some  town  to 
get  it,  and  they  pray  to  be  assisted  in  their  object;  this  is  the  general  request  of  the 
mechanics.” 

The  cottier  tenants  almost  invariably  go  into  strange  parts  of  the  country  to  beg,  being 
ashamed  to  do  so  where  they  are  known.  Very  few  go  periodically  from  this  part  of  the 
country  to  reap  the  harvest.  The  parent  has  frequently  been  obliged  to  beg  after  having 
transferred  his  property,  in  consequence  of  the  child  not  fulfilling  the  agreement  or  contract 
securing  to  him  a maintenance ; but  never  has  an  instance  been  known  of  an  aged  person 
dividing  his  properly  for  the  express  purpose  of  resorting  to  mendicancy. 

Mr.  Coscaden,  a merchant,  stated,  that  within  the  last  seven  years  no  less  than  seven 
com  stores  have  been  built  in  that  town,  giving  employment  to  several  individuals.  Lord 
Arran  has  also  made  various  improvements  in  tne  town  and  quay.  The  population  of  the 
town  has  been  increasing,  and  about  2,000  tons  of  grain  were  exported  from  it  last  year. 
Mr.  Diver,  who  has  been  an  under  agent  to  Lord  Arran,  the  principal  proprietor  of  the  town, 
also  stated,  that  although  improvement  is  certainly  progressing,  by  the  erection  of  stores  and 
bouses,  and  the  increase  of  trade,  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  and  of  the  small 
farmers  seemed  to  be  getting  worse ; those  who  have  no  land,  or  but  little,  are  decidedly 
growing  poorer  every  day.  It  is  true  that  much  more  oats  are  now  grown  than  formerly, 
hut  less  of  it  is  consumed  in  the  country.  The  loss  of  employment  in  the  preparation  of 
Max  since  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade  induced  many  women  to  turn  to  the  trade  of  cockle 
picking;  but  even  that  resource  has  failed  them  since  the  prevalence  of  cholera  prevented 
the  consumption  of  cockles  and  shell-fish ; so  that,  these  poor  creatures,  with  the  most  indus- 
trious dispositions,  are  now  become  wholly  destitute,  and  are  forced  to  beg  in  summer.  The 
occasional  employment  given  at  the  corn  stores  in  the  town  has  congregated  a great  many 
labourers,  who  are  glad  to  get  10  d.,  8 d.,  and  sometimes  6 d.  a day.  Many  of  these  creatures 
have  built  huts  or  cabins  on  the  Killimard  side  of  the  town  ; they  hold  directly  under  Lord 
£"an>'  they  pay  a ground-rent  of  1 s.  when  they  build  slated  cabins,  or  is.  6 d.  when  they 
ouild  thatched  ones ; they  get  about  33  feet  in  depth,  and  leases  of  31  years,  but  they  seldom 
' akVe,-ny  'aiKh  Lord  Arran  charges  3/.  los.  an  acre  for  the  town  parcels  to  the  principal 
^habitants;  and  those  poor  persons  who  have  no  land  are  glad  to  give  4 1.  an  acre  for  as 
much  as  they  can  manure  under  the  con-acre  system,  and  even  that  is  a great  relief  to  them ; 

ut  the  man  who  has  a few  acres  of  his  own,  even  at  a high  rent,  is  generally  much  better 
0 • The  subdivisions  under  Lord  Arran  are  extremely  minute ; his  rents  about  Donegal 
Tary  from  8s.  up  to  io /.  No  improved  culture  has  been  introduced;  no  grain  crops. 
ajy  ^e  farms  are  held  under  expiring  leases;  and  even  a tenant  at  will  feels  more 
ontidence  than  one  who  holds  the  tail  of  an  old  lease;  such  a mau  is  generally  afraid  to 
impiove  his  farm.  He  knew  many  persons  so  circumstanced  offering  to  throw  up  their  old 
eases  and  to  take  new  ones  at  an  advanced  rent;  and  though  it  is  hard  to  get  a small  rent 
ow,  he  was  sure  they  would  improve  the  land  and  pay  a higher  rent  for  it  regularly, 
and  T ^Teat  maj°rity  the  beggars  are  from  the  country  parts  of  Killimard  and  Donegal, 
sh  P^^hes  immediately  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  the  high 

g stated,  that  one  estate  in  the  parish  of  "Donegal,  called  Townavilly,  containing  about 
’ 00  acres,  and  belonging  to  the  “ Board  of  Education,”  furnishes  more  paupers  than  any 
°'5'  5 b 2 part 
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part  of  the  country.  It  is  generally  occupied  by  small  tenants  at  will,  under  the  sch  1 
master  of  Raphoe  school,  and  there  is  neither  industry  nor  improvement  on  it,  and  most°  f 
the  inhabitants  are  occasionally  mendicants.  ’ 0 

There  are  not  many  among  the  mendicants  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  bep-o-a 

The  majority  of  beggars  have  been  rendered  so  by  want  of  employment,  infirmity  from  old 
.age,  or  the  death  of  friends  and  relations  who  would  have  supported  them.  It  was  William 
Rankin’s  opinion,  as  well  as  that  of  several  others,  that  the  facilities  with  which  relief  wa. 
granted  increased  mendicancy,  by  bringing  beggars  from  other  parts  of  the  country.  S 

It  was  not  thought  that  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  collect  much  in  this  part  of  the 
country,  but  a woman  with  several  children  might  get  more  than  she  required.  Several 
instances  are  known  of  women  who  sell  the  potatoes  they  have  collected  in  the  day  to  poor 
labourers,  who  can  better  afford  to  buy  them  than  to  purchase  in  the  markets,  as  the  be^ars 
will  dispose  of  smaller  quantities,  and  this  is  convenient  to  the  poor  man  who  has  verylfttie 
money.  The  beggars  scarcely  get  anything  from  the  coach  and  car  which  passes  through 
Ballyshannon.  M'Clonskey,  a labourer,  stated  that  there  is  no  begging  oil  Sundays  for 
they  generally  get  enough  on  Saturday  to  help  them  on  that  day. 

Patrick  M'Diarmid  said,  that  when  a large  family  of  children  appears,  the  people  are  more 
humane  and  kind  to  them.  He  stated  that  he  as  frequently  saw  families  of  seven  and  nine 
as  of  three  or  four  children  ; and  that  the  man  and  wife  sometimes  separate  and  o-o  different 
ways.  The  same  person  also  said  that  you  will  not  find  an  old  infirm  woman  offering  pota- 
toes for  sale,  but  will  very  often  see  an  infirm  though  not  disabled  person  sellino-afow 
sometimes  even  to  those  from  whom  he  has  received  them,  at  a lower  rate  than  the°market 
price.  The  able-bodied  person  seldom  begs,  except  in  very  severe  seasons  of  distress,  when 
he  gets  scarcely  enough,  because  the  provisions  are  dear  and  scarce.  A person  with  a large 
family  always  excites  pity  and  gets  plenty. 

The  application  of  their  surplus  collections  by  vagrants  depends  much  upon  the  seasons 
of  the  year.  When  provisions  are  cheap  and  plentiful  they  get  more  than  they  want,  and 
with  the  surplus  purchase  tobacco  or  some  other  article  which  they  may  find  absolutely 
necessary.  M'Diarmid  stated  that  he  had  frequently  seen  beggars  purchasing  various  little 
articles  of  dress,  and  that  he  often  repaired  their  shoes,  for  which  they  paid  him  the  half- 
pence they  had  collected.  Begging  is  pretty  nearly  the  same  all  the  year  round,  except  in 
the  summer  months,  for  in  winter,  provisions  being  cheaper  and  more  plentiful,  a pauper 
need  not  lay  by. 

Mr.  Tone,  a farmer,  said,  “ Our  own  beggars  are  known,  and  they  say  little ; but  the 
strangers  tell  different  stories,  but  we  have  little  time  to  notice  them ; we  know  the  poor 
creatures  are  poor,  and  as  we  do  not  generally  see  many  strange  faces,  we  cheerfully  give 
for ' God’s  sake.’  Our  own  beggars  would  put  on  good  clothes  if  they  had  them,  but  it 
would  not  be  the  policy  of  strangers  to  do  so.” 

In  this  rural  district  sores  are  not  exhibited  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity,  but  they  have 
heard  such  things  are  done  in  large  towns.  M'Diarmid  stated  that  they  seldom  produced 
certificates  or  recommendations,  forged  or  otherwise,  even  if  they  have  them  ; nobody  believes 
these  things,  as  the  strange  beggars  will  tell  lies ; he  has  heard  them  sometimes  say  that 
they  have  not  been  able  to  collect  anything,  when  to  his  own  knowledge  they  have  got  a 
good  bag  full  which  they  had  disposed  of."  There  is  no  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  &c. 
in  this  neighbourhood.  William  'fait,  a farmer,  said,  “ I am  sure  those  poor  little  children, 
who  are  carried  about  on  cold  wet  days,  must  suffer  greatly,  and  it  would  be  a good  thing  if 
they  were  taken  care  of;  but  I do  not  think  they  would  carry  them  about  if  they  could  help 
it.  The  regular  beggars  would  not,  however,  be  induced  to  give  them  up,  as  nobody  will 
refuse  them  relief  for  the  sake  of  the  child.” 

M'Diarmid  declared  that  he  could  not  say  the  beggars  were  dissolute  in  their  habits; 
he  never  heard  them  curse  as  he  has  done  in  other  parts  of  Ireland.  The  high  sheriff  stated 
also  that  he  never  heard  that  they  were  concerned  in  any  of  the  outrages  in  the  country;  and 
Tart  remarked,  that  they  never  missed  any  of  their  shirts  or  linen  when  hung  out  to  dry, 
and  that  he  never  heard  the  neighbours  complain  of  those  thefts  which  take  place  elsewhere. 
The  confirmed  vagrant  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  or  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  in  search  of  work ; he  is  too  much  accustomed  to  a vagrant  life  to  be  disposed  to 
industrious  pursuits  of  any  kind.  Their  treatment  of  their  children  differs  in  no  respect 
from  that  of  the  labouring  classes  towards  theirs.  Clark,  the  painter,  said  that  they  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  sharing  their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute  than  themselves,  but  he 
has  Oiten  seen  the  children  of  beggars  share  with  others  broken  meat  and  provisions,  whic 
had  been  given  out  of  a house,  together.  There  is  no  instance  known  there  of  their  having 
hoarded  their  earnings. 

It  is  thought  that  children  are  sometimes  hired  or  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
pity;  and  all  remarked  that  they  might  do  it,  and  nobody  would  find  it  out.  Beggars  are 
often  seen  with  large  families  travelling  with  them,  and  the  mothers  are  often  observed 
meeting  together  at  the  entrance  of  villages,  after  having  been  different  ways  in  tne 
country.  ° 

The  beggars  generally  have  large  families,  which  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thompson  considered  to 
be  the  cause  of  their  being  reduced  to  mendicancy ; he  never  remembered  marrying  a ‘‘egu 
beggar.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Homan  said  he  did  not  think  there  were  many  illegitimate  chu 
among  the  beggars  in  that  quarter  of  the  country.  ,„t 

John  Sheehan,  a labourer,  said,  “ The  beggars,  are  generally  healthy,  they  live  to  a grea 
su^er  neariy  so  much  as  many  a poor  labourer’s  family.  If  it  "If®  .j  i,e 
the  shame  of  the  thing,  and  the  feeling  that  it  would  be  cast  up  to  our  children,  it  ft 
•easy  to  beg,  and  I am  sure  often  we  should  be  much  better  off.  I know  one  Jim 
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beggar,  who  can  get  a stone  of  potatoes  in  summer,  when  we  are  often  obliged  to  live  upon 
one  meal  a day ; thank  God,  however,  no  honest  man  will  beg  as  long  as  he  can  help  it  in 
this  parish.  I am  sure  an  able-bodied  man  would  collect  more  by  begging  than  he  would  by 
working.  If  he  goes  to  a house  or  two  at  meal-time,  when  all  are  eating,' he  will  be  sure  to 
oet  something.  Nobody  will  refuse  him  at  that  time,  though  they  might  not  be  apt  to  o-ive 
him  potatoes  to  carry  away.  The  greater  number  of  labouring  men  like  myself  will  not°get 
more  than  three  days’  work  in  the  week  throughout  the  year;  aud  what  can  we  possiblv=do 
when  the  stock  of  potatoes  is  exhausted  ? 

“ As  long  as  we  have  a potato  in  the  pot,  we  give  it ; God  will  reward  us  for  what  we  o-ive 
in  his  holy  name;  and  what  signifies  if  now  and  then  we  give  to  a strange  body,  sure  it  is 
better  that  he  should  get  it  than  that  one  poor  man  should  go  away  hungry.  It  is  not  their 
fault  that  they  beg  in  these  hard  times,  for  what  pleasure  can  there  be  in  it  ? The  hardships 
they  go  through  are  great.  Cold  and  wet  they  must  not  care  for.” 

The  prevalence  of  private  charity  must  inevitably  increase  mendicancy;  however,  no  bad 
moral  effects  have  been  observed  from  it.  Mr.  Love,  a farmer,  said  they  could  not  judge 
whether  many  take  to  begging  in  preference  to  remaining  labourers,  for  it  is  only  in  summer 
that  they  see  any  instances  of  able-bodied  men  going  about ; they  are  generally  the  old 
women  or  the  aged  and  infirm. 

He  also  remarked  that  no  inquiry  was  ever  made  whether  the  beggar  had  been  relieved  that 
day  before  or  not ; questions  are  seldom  asked  by  the  ceuntry  people,  they  have  too  much  to 
do  to  gossip  with  “ such  like  folks;”  if  you  asked  them  anything  they  would  likely  tell  you 
a lie.  It  makes  no  difference  whether  they  are  acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  va- 
grants or  not ; they  may  sometimes  perhaps  give  a little  more  to  those  they  know  some- 
thing of. 

Patrick  Mullins,  a labourer,  said,  “ I give  them  lodgings  at  all  times  for  God’s  sake. 

I have  now  staying  with  us  a poor  man,  who  came  to-day,  and  I dare  say  will  go  away  to- 
morrow ; if  not,  maybe  he  will  remain  for  two  or  three  days  ; but  he  is  welcome  as  long  as 
he  likes,  poor  creature.  If  we  had  the  clothes  we  would  give  them  to  them,  but  we  have 
none  to  wear  ourselves.  Sometimes  the  gentry  give  them  some  cast-off  ones.”  Love  re- 
marked, that  the  farmers  give  milk  when  they  have  it;  the  beggars  carry  about  small  cans, 
and  when  they  look  “ sickly  and  pale,”  the  old  woman  of  the  house  (meaning  the  wife)  gives 
them  a good  quantity.  Money  they  have  not  to  give ; besides,  potatoes  are  more  convenient 
aud  close  at  hand.  The  old  ones  would  like  money  better  than  food,  they  could  buy  tobacco 
with  it,  which  they  say  keeps  their  teeth  from  fulling  out.  The  young  ones  seldom  get 
money,  they  are  put  oft’  in  town  with  soup,  potatoes,  and  sometimes  a little  meal. 

All  who  ask  for  “ God’s  sake”  get  something,  but  the  quantity  is  not  limited.  A good 
“ gouping”  (which  means  two  handfuls)  is  generally  given  to  all  large  families,  and  the  old 
people  get  meal  if  they  have  it  at  home.  There  are  not  many  mainly  supported  throughout 
the  year  as  pensioners  on  certain  families.  The  shopkeepers  of  Donegal  endeavour  as  much 
as  possible,  by  badging  the  beggars,  to  confine  the  relief  to  their  own,  but  it  has  not,  how- 
ever, been  found  successful.  Ou  being-  asked  as  to  whether  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
give  away  as  much  in  charity  as  would  enable  them  to  maintain  an  additional  workman  or 
labourer,  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  they  do  not. 

Monday  in  Donegal  is  helping  day.  M'Diarmid,  the  labourer,  stated  that  the  poor 
would  never  come  into  the  town  of  Donegal  except  for  the  little  bit  of  tobacco  and  the  soup 
which  they  get  from  the  shopkeepers  on  that  day.  This  does  not,  however,  relieve  the 
farmers,  because  they  give  to  them  every  other  day  in  the  week  ; certainly  much  more  in 
the  course  of  a week  than  all  the  shopkeepers  in  the  town.  There  is  no  sucli  custom  amongst 
the  small  farmers  as  that  of  planting  portions  of  ground  to  distribute  the  produce  amongst 
the  beggars. 

The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  almost  entirely  upon  the  farmers,  who  assist  them  in  various 
ways  besides  giving  them  food  ; they  help  every  body,  and  on  all  days  in  the  year.  The 
farmers  do  not  consider  themselves  annoyed,  though  they  certainly  say  they  have  a great 
burthen  to  bear,  particularly  when  the  potatoes  get  dear.  There  is  no  class,  however,  who 
do  not  give.  Sheehan  said,  “ I know  Burke,  Murray,  Molony  and  other  labourers,  as  poor 
as  any  in  Ireland,  who,  after  buying  the  potatoes  from  the  beggars  themselves,  often  give 
them  to  the  poor,  while  their  own  children  are  not  well  fed.  It  is  hard,  indeed,”  continues 
he,  “ that  the  rich  do  not  do  something  for  us,  who  do  so  much  for  them.” 

The  men  are  not  much  in  the  house,  so  that  the  quantity  given  cannot  be  ascertained,  as 
the  wife  generally  gives  everything ; but  it  was  the  opinion  of  those  present  that  there  was 
not  a farmer  in  the  country  who  did  not  give  at  least  3 s.-worth  of  potatoes  throughout  the 
year.  Though  they  frequently  give  when  they  are  in  great  want  themselves,  yet  it  has  not 
been  known  that  in  any  instance  they  have  been  reduced  to  destitution  through  it. 

Sheehan  observed,  that  they  gave  relief  because  they  knew  what  poverty  was,  and  many 
a labourer  in  that  parish  could  afford  to  receive  charity  better  than  some  who  were  going 
■about.  Love  said,  “The  beggars  are  generally  well-behaved  and  civil  poor  people,  and 
when  we  tell  them,  which  we  sometimes  are  obliged  to  do,  that  we  have  nothing  left  for 
them,  they  bless  us,  and  say  they  hope  we  shall  another  time.”  Sheehan  also  remarked, 
“ If  we  knew  that  the  beggar  who  deserves  it  were  taken  care  of,  such  as  the  old  and  sick 
people,  as  well  as  those  who  keep  at  home,  and  whose  hardships  are  only  known  to  those 
who  keep  company  with  them  as  1 do,  it  would  make  us  help  others.”  He  also  remarked, 
that  they  never  injured  them  in  any  way,  though  he  heard  and  believes  mmseh  that  they 
•give  the  small-pox  to  manv  a labourer’s  child.  When  Love  was  asked  whether  he  thought 
relief  was  often  given  from  a diead  of  the  influence  and  effect  of  the  beggar’s  curse,  in  case 
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Vagrancy.  of  refusal,  lie  observed,  “ Old  people  may  be  afraid  of  such  things,  so  mav  w 

child,  but  we  would  not  be  afraid  of  such  things  in  these  enlightened 'times.  ^ Wltb 
It  is  supposed  that  fever  has  been  spread  and  generated  by  the  system  of  lod-nno-  bP 

Callaghan,  a fanner,  remarked,  that  three  days  after  he  had  given  a niidu’slod"'®^15, 

Examinations  taken  by  poor  woman,  his  wife  and  children  took  the  fever.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hafferty  roman '"“t a 
l‘.F.  Johnston,  Esq.  curate,  also  remarked,  that  this  association  with  beggars  may  tend  to  demoral thl  1 uC 
J.  B.  Barry,  Esq.  ing  classes  in  towns;  but  here,  in  the  country,  where  a beggar  seldom  re.namSmref|b°Ur' 
Par.  of  DoW and  “ingle  night,  they  do  no  harm  ; he  never  observed  that  they  did  mischief  either  bvcim,* 
Killyniard.  lofing  tales  or  stones.  oy  circa- 

I uPon  inquiring  as  to  whether  those  who  had  once  followed  a va°rant  life 
Town  of  Don  s.l  indn^,  d'Diamud  remarked,  - I do  not  think,  if  you  were  to  oil  one  of  them  a roZ 
Bi tr.JBamag,  and  this  mn  (a  very  comfortable  one  in  the  town  of  Donegal,  where  the  Assistant  Commission. 

an  his  trade”  l>ive  nn  firprchimm  hlo  „ ...  . , , . .ers 


Trjrhvgh. 


were  then  sitting),  he  would  swap  his  trade”  (give  up  or  exchange  his  trade)  - “ and  1 thX™ 
• said  Clark  “ you  may  fairly  say  they  become  a separate  class,  and  wretched  enough  • L 
that  1 think  the  young  people  continue  begging,  for  I know  they  are  ashamed  of  if 


creatures,  and  their  parents  think  it  better  for  their  own  sakes,  and  the  good  they  net  ’tn  I t 
them  become  industrious  as  labourers,  farm  servants,  and  other  things  - but  still  f L 
heard  some  farmers,  my  own  friends,  say,  that  they  were  not  so  steadv^or  so  much  inHiS 
to  work  as  other  people’s  children.”  cunea 


Thomas  Brooke,  esq.,  the  high  sheriff,  stated  that  no  punishments  had  been  inflicted  in  tW 
part  of  the  country  for  vagrancy,  and  he  did  not  see  how  they  could  do  it  until  there 
something  done  for  those  who  go  about;  for  even  if  they  tried  to  put  any  such  measure! 
into  force,  where  were  they  to  put  all  the  people  they  took  up  ? There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  magistracy  would  consider  themselves  authorized  to  put  any  law  into  force  which  mwht 
be  passed  for  the  suppression  of  vagrancy,  provided  there  was  a provision  for  the  poor- 
and  on  this  point  Dillon,  the  innkeeper,  said,  “ I am  sure  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would 
soon  see  it  to  be  their  own  interest  to  help  the  magistrates  as  much  as  they  possibly  could 
in  preventing  strolling  beggars  from  going  about.”  ^ ’ 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry  whatsoever  in  the  county  of  Donegal.  M'Diarmid  the 
labourer,  observed  “ I am  quite  sure  that  there  are  a great  many  who  would  not  «o  into 
a workhouse  at  all,  who  are  now  going  about.  I have  heard  them  say  they  woufd  like 
some  poor-law  which  would  take  care  of  them  at  home  in  their  own  cabins,  without 
depriving  them  of  their  liberty.” 

±1,"^  A^PySkannon  *be  ^ss‘stant  Commissioners  examined  the  following  mendicants  as  to 
their  feelings  respecting  a mendicity  or  poorhouse : 

1 ?Ja.ry  ,Shandly’  a°ed  38»  not  a resident,  hut  a native  of  the  town  of  Longford,  said,  “ I was 
loath  to  beg  in  my  own  place,  and  left  it  for  a strange  one  about  12  months  ago,  when  Host 
my  lealth.  My  husband  left  me,  and  I do  not  now  know  where  he  is.  He  went  to 
England  to  get  better  wages.  He  was  earning  at  home  lod.  and  is.  a day,  and  that  only 
occasionally.  I was  necessitated  to  beg  for  half  a year  before  he  left  me.”  In  reply  to  a 
question  from  the  Commissioners,  she  said,  « I do  not  think,  if  I was  well  dressed,  the 
people  here  would  give  me  as  much  as  if  I bad  on  old  shabby  looking  rags,  as  I am  a strange 
beggar,  and  not  known  to  them.”  She  was  asked,  if  there  was  a mendicity-house  would 
e go  into  it . and  she  replied,  “ I would,  and  with  a free  heart  work  as  much  as  possible; 
ara  now. starving  from  cold  and  hunger.  I have  been  lodging  five  weeks  in  the  town, 
God’s^ke  » anyt  UUg  for  mY  loc*ging;  if  I had  anything,  1 would  give  it  to  them  for 

Ann  Maguire,  who  accompanied  her  mother,  Bessy  Maguire,  a cripple,  who  was  carried 
°n„  p°m,  ,,001  ,to  do1or  \n  a barrow  by  the  public,  said  she  lived  in  a part  of  the  town  called 
„e  • * Ult’  ani .P  , 2 ‘ lbs-  rent  annually.  She  goes  out  every  day  to  beg  for  potatoes; 
e sister  goes  with  her  and  the  other  goes  alone;  they  always  take  separate  roads,  and  in 
e evening  the  whole  family  meet  together,  consisting  of  mother,  a young  son  and  four 
daughters  when  they  share  the  day’s  collection  between  them. 

v,aJf„sy  Maguire,  the  mother,  gives  lodgings  to  beggars  for  money,  and  has  at  present  a 
cnPPl?  Wlt“  her,  who  pays  her  4 d.  a week.  She  has  brought  up  both  her  daugh- 
e^'  they  never  attempted  to  get  work,  and  the  one  aged  1 3,  who  accompanied  her 
er>  8 t d not  know  how  to  work  at  all,  and  had  been  begging  for  the  last  six 

L rs‘ , , „ wou‘d  not  take,”  exclaimed  Bessy  in  a loud  voice,  “ ail  Ballyshannon  to  be 
Ball'yslfanno'n11”111^  ckl  dren'  Bray,  y°ur  honours,  never  allow  us  to  be  taken  away  from 

i^aiar ' c’  * res‘den^  mendicant,  said  that  she  was  60  years  of  age,  and  that  she 
1 1 a 6 rf  ie^/rorn  the  Mendicity  there,  hecause  they  only  offered  to  give  her  41/.  a 

„■  „ • ,s  Vf  w°u.  Slve  UP  begging,  which  would  not  support  her  for  a day.  “ In  troth, 

I mr,  m S e’  I ^ever  would  leave  this  place;  where  I spent  the  best  of  my  time,  there 
I would  remain  while  my  head  is  hot  in  Ballyshannon.  I will  stick  to  it  (while  I am  alive), 
into  it1”™1  ^ MeUdlClty  m th'S  PIace>  and'Jet  me  g°  in  ^d  out  when  I liked,  I would  go 

^,-„^airyi?^’Pei,iilse^  a sickly  old  woman,  informed  the  Assistant  Commissioners  that 
■a-pA  r She  .T°  atS°i-°-  any  pIace  before  sile  would  remain  as  she  was,  receiving  only  id.  a 
jeek  from  the  Mendicity,  and  uncertain  relief  from  her  friends.  “ I should  like  to  go  to 
LPdmar°ed”  Said  “e*  " 1 W3S  not  sent  avvay  far  from  Ballyshannon,  where  I was  bora 

^idf?n’  a Sturdy  looking  beggar,  who  keeps  a house  at  30s.  rent,  and  has  a pig. 
e would  not  go  into  a workhouse  as  long  as  she  had  a bone  iu  her  body. 

B Mary 
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Mary  Gallagher,  a widow,  aged  25,  with  two  orphans,  the  one  10  months  old,  the  other 
2 1 years,  said  she  would  rather  go  anywhere  to  get  some  work  than  go  on  as  she  now 
does.  . 

Charles  M'Mahon,  a sick  miserable-looking  object,  aged  42,  was  most  anxious  for  some 
place  anywhere  in  the  world  to  go  to.  “ Nobody  knows,”  said  he,  “ what  hardships  I suffer 
in  this  place.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Samuel  Bell,  farmer. — Thomas  Boldrick,  churchwarden,  tanner. — Joseph  Cochrane,  shopkeeper 
and  churchwarden.— James  Coolly,  spirit  merchant,  Bandanna.— Captain  Darley,  j.  p.,  Bun- 

cranna.— Jeremiah  Devlin,  farmer  and  merchant  tailor,  Buncranna The  Rev. Doherty, 

roman-catholic  clergyman  of  Clonmany  parish. — The  Rev. Doherty,  roman-cathoiic  cler- 

gyman of  Fahan. — Con  Doherty,  farmer  and  collector  of  county  cess. — Patrick  Doherty, 

county  cess  collector,  shopkeeper,  Buncrana.— Patrick  Doherty,  Long  Banack,  farmer. 

Mr.  Michael  Doherty,  rent  agent,  Glen-house. — Doctor  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary'. 

Patrick  Farmer,  grocer,  Buncranna. — The  Rev.  William  Hawkshaw,  rector  of  Upper  Fahan. 
— Patrick  Kerr,  innkeeper,  Bandanna — The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  clergyman  of 
Dyserteguj'  parish.— John  Langhrey,  farmer.  — Mr.  M'Doherty,  rent-agent,  Glen-house. — 
William  M‘G rath,  farmer. — The  Rev,  Edward  Maguire,  roman  catholic  priest. — Charles 
Norman,  esq.  3.  p.,  Fahan. — Constantine  O’Donnell,  clerk  of  petty  sessions.— Dominick 
O’Donnell,  Cock-hill,  farmer. — Patrick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper  and  farmer,  Buncranna. — 
The  Rev.  William  O’Donnell,  parish  priest  of  Clonmany  parish. — The  Rev.  Hamilton  Stewart, 
rector  of  Low  Fahan. — Several  other  farmers  and  traders  appeared  at  the  meeting  of  the  Assistant 
Commissioners. 

It  is  thought  there  are  in  the  three  parishes  about  300  persons  begging.  The  Rev.  Mr. 
M'Ginn,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  thinks  they  have  increased  within  the  last  five  years, 
from  an  increased  want  of  employment. 

The  period  of  the  year  at  which  begging  increases  is  from  the  1st  of  December  to  August, 
being  at  its  extreme  about  July  and  the  beginning  of  the  month  of  August.  The  greater 
number  of  the  beggars  here  are  strangers;  those  of  this  parish  who  are  obliged  to  have 
recourse  to  mendicancy  generally  go  into  other  parishes  to  beg.  The  greater  number  of 
beggars  consist  of  the  wives  of  cottier  tenants,  and  young  women  who  have  had  illegitimate 
children.  The  failure  of  the  linen  trade,  and  the  consequent  dearth  of  employment,  is  one 
reason  why  there  are  so  many  females  begging. 

They  generally  travel  in  families  of  able-bodied  persons  and  children.  The  mechanics  are 
much  more  reluctant  to  beg,  though  in  this  district  there  are  but  few  of  them. 

The  beggars  come  here  principally  from  the  parishes  of  Taugh  Boyne  in  Raphoe,  and 
Bart  in  Templemore,  and  are  generally'  from  the  country. 

Very  few  of  the  children  of  beggars  pursue  the  trade  of  begging,  being  generally,  when 
they  attain  the  age  of  13  or  14,  hired  out  as  herds  or  farm  servants.  The  facilities  given  neces- 
sarily increase  the  influx  of  strange  beggars.  At  the  same  time,  begging  is  only  resorted  to 
when  necessity  compels  them. 

There  is  not  much  encouragement  given  to  able-bodied  beggars,  excepting  to  women  with 
large  and  numerous  families.  When  provisions  are  cheap  and  plentiful,  which  is  the  case 
half  the  year  round,  an  able-bodied  beggar  might  gather  more  food  than  any  one  person 
could  consume.  Beggars  are  not  seen  going  about  to  seek  alms  on  Sunday'. 

The  farmers  invariably  increase  their  allowance  to  beggars  if  they  have  more  than  two  or 
three  children. 

Families  will  sometimes,  in  the  scarce  seasons  of  the  year,  divide  themselves  into  two  or 
three  divisions,  and  so  succeed  in  obtaining  a large  amount  of  relief.  The  aged  and  crip- 
ples have  a priority  of  claim,  and  generally  receive  a good  “ gouping”  or  handful,  while  the 
quantity  given  to  the  able-bodied  is  comparatively  small ; nevertheless,  the  personable  to 
travel  tfie  greatest  distance  will,  upon  the  whole,  collect  the  most. 

The  vagrants  frequently  sell  their  surplus  collections  for  tobacco,  and  sometimes  for  tea; 
they  are  dressed  in  rags,  old  blankets.  Fee.,  and  the  children  in  sacks.  The  strange  beg- 
gars could  not  excite  compassion  unless  poorly  clad;  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  home 
beggars,  whose  circumstances  are  known,  would  have  no  objection,  if  they  could  afford  it, 
to  be  decently  attired.  It  is  not  supposed  that  beggars  can  save  anything  out  of  their 

collections. 

Beggars  usually  allege  that  they  are  in  want,  and  frequently  no  question  whatever  is 
asked;  a bag  is  placed  on  the  floor,  and  a few  potatoes  are  thrown  in.  The  beggars  in 
country  districts  are  not  known  to  produce  sores  on  their  bodies  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
sympathy. 

Recommendations,  whenever  produced  by  the  beggars,  are  never  read  by  the  farmers, 
whose  time  is  too  precious.  The  habits  engendered  by  vagrancy  are  supposed  to  facilitate 
the  destruction  of  the  morals  of  the  begging  classes.  They  have  never  been  known  to  refuse 
to  have  their  sores  cured,  lest  it  may  diminish  their  sources  of  exciting  sympathy.  1 here  is 
nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  asylum  in  this  country  for  maimed  or  diseased  children ; such 
children  are  sometimes  seen  with  the  strange  women  who  come  into  this  parish  to  beg. 

Vagrants  are  not  thought  to  be  dissipated  or  disorderly,  or  concerned  in  any  ot  the  rob- 
beries or  outrages  committed  in  the  country.  The  farmers  do  not  complain  of  having  suffered 
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Vagrancy.  any  losses  by  them.  The  confirmed  vagrant  is  never  known  to  emigrate  nor 

~ — England  or  Scotland  to  look  for  work.  They  are  kind  to  their  children,  thouo-h  the-  J0  t0 

Ulster,  tion  is  neglected,  and  consequently  must  tend  to  add  to  the  bad  members  nf  ™,ca' 

County  Donegal.  are  jealou|  0f  each  other,  and  do  not  associate  much  together.  S°C,ety-  They 

taMto.  taken  t,  1 ile  families  of  vagrants,  thotigh  large,  are  not  supposed  to  be  larger  than  those  of  nth. 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.  persons,  lheir  roving  habits,  with  the  cares  attached  to  a large  family  brouo-ht  up  in  er 

J.  R.  Barry,  Esq.  and  want,  conduce  to  health,  and  prolong  their  lives  frequently  to  a very  great  a°e  *5°Verty 

t,  .TT.  It  is  thought  that  an  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  beggine  than  h* 

Dp,«ldFW.  ^ “S";  =s  h7:  ” -aootdt”  be  emp%ed  m0re  “,an  three  <lays  tbe  week- 9 4 " 

There  is  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  vagrant’s  character,  nor  any  questions  asked  h h, 
ven-  almsgivers,  especially  among  the  country  people.  The  indiscriminate  relief  afforded  h 

private  charity,  frequently  m total  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  the  individuals  who  aonlv  L ? 

must  necessarily  tend  to  increase  mendicancy.  ‘ 11  J Ioru« 

The  spirit  of  independence  which  prevails  in  this  district  makes  people  extremely  relnrhm 
to  beg;  at  the  same  time,  several  instances  are  on  record  of  strange  beo-o-ars  refusing 7 
work,  or  rather  neglecting  it,  when  such  had  been  provided  for  them.  °°  ° t0 

A night’s  lodging  is  frequently  given  by  cottiers  and  labourers  to  the  beggars  who  W* 
behind  them  their  beds  of  straw,  as  a renumeration,  which  goes  towards  increasin')-  the  hi 
of  manure.  Potatoes,  meal,  flax  and  milk  are  given  by  the  farmers.  At  the  houles  of  Z 
better  and  richer  classes  a halfpenny  is  generally  given  to  those  who  are  in  some  dec rZ 
known.  The  farmers  prefer  giving  food  to  money,  as  being  more  convenient  and  readied  at 
hand  ; in  fact,  the  money  they  seldom  have  to  give ; the  beggars  prefer  it,  as  they  could  then 
easily  purchase  tea  and  tobacco,  for  which  there  is  a general  taste. 

There  is  no  beggar  who  does  not  get  something,  but  the  quantity  depends  on  circum- 
stances; an  aged  person  or  cripple  will  receive  a good  “ gouping”  or  . handful;  the  others 
get  only  a few  potatoes.  There  are  very  few  supported  as  pensioners  by  private  families  It 
is  thought  that  many  farmers  give  away  as  much  food  in  the  year  as  would  diet  an  additional 
labourer. 

be^arf UnCTana  relief  ^ indiscriminately  8iven  on  Mondays  to  home  as  well  as  strange 

fhe  relief  of  beggars  falls  principally  on  the  small  farmers,  who  are  more  open  to  soli- 
citation than  the  higher  orders.  Mary  O’Brien,  an  old  beggar-woman,  says,  “ I trouble  the 
gentlemen  little;  they  do  not  know  our  miserable  condition,  when  God  has  made  us  poor 
as  well  as  the  very  small  farmers  and  labourers,  who  give  us  -all  they  have  for  God’s  sake! 
tney  know  they  may  soon  be  in  our  state,  and  feel  more  for  us.” 

It  is  believed  by  the  farmers  themselves  that  many  beggars  get  more  than  they  require: 
and  that  many  who  do  not  go  out  regularly  to  beg  are  much  more  in  need  of  relief  than  those 
who  do. 

It  is  thought  that  the  shopkeeper  gives  to  beggars  to  the  value  of  is.  per  week,  whilst 
the  farmer,  from  his  being  more  in  the  habit  of  giving  food,  does  not  estimate  his  charity  at 
Oa.  a week,  instances  are  known  where  persons  have  given  charity  to  such  an  amount  as 
afterwards,  owmg  to  the  partial  failure  or  lateness  of  the  crops,  to  leave  themselves  destitute. 
When  asked  as  to  whether  a payment  of  a regular  annual  sum  would  be  preferable  to  the 
present  mode  of  relieving  beggars,  Dominick  O’Donnell,  shopkeeper,  said,  “ What  I give  at 
present  1 give  voluntarily,  and  I consider  it'is  given  for  God’s  sake;  and  I would  rather  be 
3.5.  out  ot  pocket  in  that  way  than  give  l s.  by  compulsion.” 

_,/e^raia,h  ^ev^n>  tailor,  observed,  '*  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  poor  would  be  better  pro- 


■p  . _ o - v — > "fc  present  I cannot  say  Wu  x icci  mu  uui  lucu. 
lf\l*  “®rty>  tanner,  stated  that  he  “ would  prefer  giving  to  the  poor  directly  him- 
self, but  would  like  to  see  a better  provision  for  them,  on  condition  the  burthen  did  not  rest 
Up1?.P^°te  )7ere  as  P00r  as  the  beggars  themselves,  viz.  the  poor  farmers.” 

» JraiT,  * *arniar>  fays,  “ I agree  .with  Dogherty,  and  I have  a great  many  poor 
J t1  0 Prov'de  for.  of  a day ; but  still  I’d  pay  my  share,  to  the  best  of  my  means,  if  the 
gentlemen  did  the  same.” 

t dam,jS  ^fgarthy,  farmer,  made  the  following  remarks:  “ I only  give  once  a week,  and 
1 would  rather  continue  to  do  so  than  be  forced  to  give  anything;  but  it  is  very  hard  that 
t em  that  is  a drawing  the  rents  away  from  the  country  to  spend  among  the  French,  should 
not  help  to  support  the  poor  that  is  working  for  them.” 

,,J!atr?iC  P°Sherty>  shopkeeper,  was  of  opinion  “ that  the  landlords  ought  to  support  the 
P“fl"  theT,r  °.w?  estates.  I would,”  says  he,  “ be  willing  to  give  as  much  of  my  incomeas 
land  and  makes  manyCpaupm  °»n0t  glving  leases  Prevents  the  people  from  improving  the 

James  Crovyley  shopkeeper,  said,  “ My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
inane  a provision  for  the  poor,  and  then  to  get  it  from  the  people,  according  to  their  ability, 
making  those  that  can  work  do  so,  and  maintaining  those  that  cannot.” 
t .Pat1rici' , dogherty,  deputy  collector  of  country  cess,  observed,  « I would  sooner  pay  as 
1 do  than  have  any  tax,  unless,  indeed,  the  landlords  were  made  to  pay  their  share,  because 
most  ot  the  paupers  are  made  by  them  and  their  agents.  The  landlords  are  generally 
absent,  and  cannot  see  what  is  practised  on  their  estates,  nor  the  destruction  which  is 
taxes”  lhe  farmers  could  not  Pay  a tax,  I well  know;  as  it  is,  they  cannot  pay  the11' 
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Patrick  O’Donnell,  farmer,  says,  “ I think  it  would  be  well  to  have  a provision  for  the  Vagranct. 

Boor  if  it  came  ,rom  t^ie  gentlemen  and  not  from  the  poor  occupiers.”  

" Michael  Dcgherty,  shopkeeper,  says,  “ My  opinion  is,  that  it  would  be  better  to  pay  as  U/sfer, 
we  have  been  paying  them,  that  is,  to  help  them  as  we  formerly  did.”  County  Donegal. 

Dr.  Evans,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary,  stated  “ that  he  was  greatly  averse  to  anything  . ~ — 
like  the  English  system  of  poor-laws;  but  I should  not  object  to  some  provision  for  the  aged  Epar.7ohn«onkK-b7 
aud  infirm,  provided  that  the  funds  were  drawn  from  the  absentees,  who  do  not  contribute  J.  Ii.  Barry',  e^. 

to  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  who  draw  the  property  out  of  the  country,  and  from  other  

landlords.”  Parish  Fahan, 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkshaw  says,  “ I think  employment  for  the  unemployed  poor,  most  parti-  ulTer  aRd  Lower, 
cularly  for  the  females,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  remedy  the  present  evil.”  Town  of  Buncrnm. 

The  Rev.  Edward  M'Ginn  parish  priest,  says,  “ I consider  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  Bar.  Ennishovcn. 
have  a provision  for  the  aged  and  infirm  ; but  i agree  with  those  who  think  that  the  fund  _ 
for  such  a purpose  should  come,  not  from  the  occupying  tenantry  of  the  country,  who  are 
utterly  unable  to  pay  any  more  than  they  do  at  present,  but  from  property  of  all  descriptions, 
according  to  its  extent.  I give  this  opinion,  considering  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
country ; under  other  circumstances  I should  not  desire  any  arrangement  that  might  be  cal- 
culated to  dry  up  the  sources  of  charitable  feeling ; and  I am  sure  that  the  farmers  would 
think  they  had  not  so  much  merit  in  contributing  to  any  forced  assessment  as  in  giving,  as 
they  do  at  present,  for  the  love  of  God.  Those  other  circumstances  are,  equitable^ valuation 
of  the  country,  with  a view  to  a reasonable  arrangement  of  rents,  or  even  an  adoption  of  the 
late  valuation  by  the  Tithe  Commissioners ; a law  restraining  landlords  from  ejecting  tenants 
at  will,  without  paying  them  for  their  improvements,  in  order  that  a spirit  of  improvement 
may  be  produced,  our  waste  lands  be  cultivated,  arid  that  we  should  no  longer  have  our 
population  called  superfluous.  I have  known  numerous  instances  of  the  bad  consequences 
of  tenancies  at  will.  The  people  always  fear  to  improve,  lest  the  rents  may  be  increased  ; 
and  they  never  use  the  same  exertion  that  they  would  do,  if  their  children  were  likely  to 
enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  industry.” 

Charles  Norman,  esq.,  j.  p.,  says,  “ I think  a tax  payable  by  the  community  at  large, 
according  to  their  respective  properties,  in  short,  a tax  to  which  all  descriptions  of  property 
should  be  subject,  would  be  most  desirable  as  a provision  for  the  destitute,  accompanied  by 
measures  to  oblige  those  to  work  who  can  do  so,  making  the  value  of  their  labour  available 
towards  the  general  fund,  and  giving  relief  gratuitously  only  to  those  who  are  unable  to 
work,  and  who  have  none  to  maintain  them;  and  I would  suggest  that  such  a tax  should  be 
a local  tax,  proportioned  to  the  wants  of  the  district  where  it  may  be  required.  Such  mea- 
sure, I conceive,  would  be  equally  beneficial  to  all  classes. 

Captain  Darley,  r..  N.,  j.  p.,  says,  " I should  desire  to  see  a provision  for  the  poor,  if 
1 could  hope  to  see  it  wholly  free  from  the  abuses  of  the  English  system  of  poor-laws,  and 
provided  every  description  of  property  was  made  to  contribute  towards  the  fund.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  fundholder,  living  in  a lodging,  should  be  exempt  from  his  share  of  the 
burthen.  While  I confess  this  opinion,  I am  disposed  to  agree  with  Mr.  M‘Ginn  in  think- 
ing that  forced  assessment  may  have  the  effect  of  drying  up  the  feelings  of  private  charity; 
and  I should  therefore  desire  to  see  any  changes  which  may  be  made,  introduced  gradually 
in  a district  or  in  a country  for  a limited  time,  as  an  experiment,  before  any  general  mea- 
sure of  legislation  should  be  adopted.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  expressed  himself  as  follows:  “I  am  of 
opinion,  and  I am  sure  in  expressing  it  that  I express  the  general  opinion,  that  a poor-law 
would  be  the  greatest  curse  this  country  ever  met.  We  have  no  comfortable  farmers,  no 
farmers  like  those  of  England ; I put  the  whole  barony  down  as  paupers,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  a very  few.  They  are  not  equal  to  the  English  labourers.  All  this  arises  from  the 
fact  that  they  pay  double,  I may  say  treble,  what  they  ought  to  pay.  Let  the  landlord  give 
his  tenant  a valuation  of  his  land,  and  we  shall  have  no  call  for  poor-laws.  Let  us  have 
a fair,  impartial  administration  of  justice.  We  are  hospitable,  we  are  charitable  ; every 
poor  man  gives  what  be  can  at  present;  only  let  us  live,  and  we  will  support  our  own 
poor.” 

The  Rev.  William  O’Donnell,  f.  p.,  of  Clonmanny,  says,  “ I am  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  a provision  for  the  impotent  poor  would  be  desirable,  and  some  system  of  employment 
for  the  able-bodied ; the  fund  to  be  raised  from  all  classes,  according  to  their  means, 
making  some  exceptions  in  favour  of  the  resident  proprietors.” 

Small-pox  and  fever,  which  raged  in  the  year  1817,  were  traced  to  mendicancy ; some- 
times mischief  may,  it  is  thought,  be  done  by  the  stories  which  mendicants  are  in  the  habit 
of  telling. 

The  itinerant  beggars  sometimes  return  to  their  work,  but  the  professional  beggar  is  quite 
unfitted  for  any  employment. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  institution  in  this  parish. 

The  infirm  and  aged  might  avail  themselves  of  such  an  institution  did  it  exist;  they  are 
fond,  however,  of  their  liberty,  and  a disinclination  to  enter  such  a place  would  operate 
with  many. 

Mr.  Speer  says  on  this  subject,  “ I met  .this  day  a travelling  blind  beggar;  I told  him 
the  Government  had  some  measure  in  contemplation  to  take  care  of  such  as  him  m an 
institution.  Then  I asked  him  whether  he  would  prefer  such  a place  to  his  present  uncom- 
fortable state  ? He  answered,  “ Decidedly  not ;”  he  would  much  rather  enjoy  Ins  liberty, 
and  go  on  as  he  had  always  been  accustomed  to  do.  “ He  had  many  years  ago,  when  times 
were  better  than  they  now  are,  collected  in  his  travels  from  the  county  Fermanagh  to  the 
county  of  Donegal,  l /.  qs.  11  hd.  in  one  dav.”  He  might  travel  as  far  now  without. 

0-5.  5 c §ettmS 
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Ul-icr, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F . Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Fahan, 
Upper  and  Lower. 
Town  of  Buncrana. 
Bar.  Ennishowen. 


getting  4 d.  a day,  exclusive  of  provisions,  which  are  given  to  such  as  him  withm 
questions.  Another  woman  who  I met  with  this  morning,  about  40  years  of’ao-e  ° tl 
children,  and  who  had  been  before  her  marriage  a fanner’s  servant,  and  is 'at  Ve 
widow,  declared  she  would  rather  die  than  ever  be  compelled  to  enter  an  ?resent  a 

would  be  restrained  from  her  liberty.  y ' ere  s^e 


Mary  Gibbons,  living  in  the  liberties  of  Derry,  who  accompanied  her  son  an  idiot 
a cripple,  who  is  carried  from  door  to  door  in  a wooden  box,  resembling  a doo- 110  °l  • 
formed  us  she  would  willingly  have  her  son  taken  care  of  in  an  institutTon,  as“skeUSe’  'hi 
then  be  enabled  to  do  something  for  herself,  and  her  other  children  mio-ht  go  to  sh°  1 
she  had  three  times  taken  fever,  which  she  attributed  to  being  obliged,  in  her  wan  j 
to  sleep  in  strange  houses  where  she  paid  nothing,  but  simply  left  the  straw  whichT’ 
generally  got  from  some  of  the  farmers;  she  is  able  to  travel,  one  day  with  another  -II  ! 
a mile,  and  she  finds  no  difficulty  in  getting  as  much  as  she  requires.  All  give  when  T 
applies  for  relief,  but  she  thinks  the  small  farmers’  labourers  give  her  much  more  than  ^ 
class  of  persons.  a 1 any 

We  met  several  poor  cripples  in  Ballymophay  who  were  carried  from  door  to  door  bv  the 
people  of  each  house.  They  had  generally  one  grown-up  female  attending  them  and  two 
or  three  little  children  following,  who  shared  equally  iu  all  that  was  given.  ° 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Inniskeel, 
Lower. 

Bar.  Bannagh  and 
Boyhagh. 


Charles  Bovle,  farmer — The  Rev.  Daniel  Coyle,  roman-catholic  clergyman,  Inniskeel.-The 
Rev.  Daniel  Early,  parish  priest,  Inniskeel.— Anthony  Gallagher,  farmer.— Mr.  Alexander 

Hill,  farmer.— Daniel  M'Divett,  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions Patrick  M'Swine,  fanner.- 

Robert  Russell,  esq.,  agent  to  Lord  Conyngham. 


Vagrancy  has  remained  stationary  in  some  degree,  owing  to  the  spirit  of  independence 
which  generally  prevails  throughout  this  district.  People  are  quite  averse  to  their  relations 
begging. 

Vagrancy  increases  from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  10th  of  August,  owing  to  the  decrease  of 
provisions  and  the  impossibility  of  procuring  work. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hill  said  he  had  been  able  to  recognise  the  faces  of  but  one  home  be^ar- 
they  are  all  strangers,  and  consist  principally  of  women  and  children ; the  men  go  to  Icot- 
land  and  other  parts  of  the  country  in  search  of  work,  in  which  they  are  generally  success- 
ful. the  beggars  usually  travel  in  families,  there  being  no  occasion  for  them  to  separate, 
as  they  are  never  refused  ; all  who  come,  whatever  their  appearance  may  be,  readily  obtain 
relief.  The  females  have  scarcely  any  other  resource  to  depend  upon,  and  frequently  when 
there  are  young  children,  the  family  are  obliged  to  travel  about  in  search  of  subsistence. 
Ihe  women  have  less  shame  in  begging  than  the  men.  Mendicancy  is  not  the  custom  of 
the  country  on  Sundays.  There  are  very  few  labourers  in  this  parish  ; they  are  generally 
small  farmers  holding  from  Lord  Conyugham  and  other  landholders  of  the  country,  and 
scarcely  ever  known  to  beg.  The  wives,  however,  of  the  cottier  tenants,  who  are  few,  are 
trequeiitly  driven  to  mendicancy  through  want,  when  provisions  are  scarce  and  dear.  The 
difference  between  cottier  tenants  and  those  engaged  in  small  trade  is  very  striking.  Labour- 
ers have  sometimes  been  offered  work,  which  they  have  refused  from  various  causes,  such 
as  having  to  look  after  a child,  or  that  the  wages  were  not  sufficient  to  support  the  family 
and  children ; on  the  contrary,  the  mechanics  and  persons  engaged  in  small  trade  have 
most  readily  accepted  any  little  job.  Very  few  mechanics  come  to  this  district  to  beg 
(the  cottier  tenants  generally  go  into  a strange  part  of  the  country  to  beg,)  owing  to  the 
shame  which  attaches  to  a person’s  begging  in  his  own  parish.  The  small  farmers  who 
have  at  an  advanced  age  transferred,  their  property  to  their  children,  are  sometimes  obliged 
to  beg,  from  the  children  not  fulfilling  the  agreement  made.  A “ freedom”  is  generally 
leserved  off  the  land,  when  infirmity  shows  itself  with  the  old  people.  Few  go  from  this 
]3ai,  ° +i6  CTtry  Scotland  » those  who  do  generally  however  come  back  with  sufficient 
time^F  harvest°m  an  ave|,age  they  return  here  with  about  3 1.  saved  during  the 


The  largest  number  of  beggars  they  say  come  from  the  Rosses,  but  Mr.  Hill  said  they 
cannot  believe  them,  because  they  conceal  the  truth  through  shame. 

mere  are  scarcely  any  home  beggars;  the  general  opinion  is,  that  nothing  but  necessity 
compe  s peisons  in  this  country  to  beg.  There  are  a class  of  persons  called  “tinkers,’ 
who  follow  their  profession  regularly  ; they  lead  a continued  life  of  mendicancy  and  are  not 
liked  by  the  farmers,  who  through  fear  give  them  relief:  they  are  abusive  in  their  language 
when  refused,  and  are  not  regarded  in  a favourable  light  by  any  class  of  the  community. 

• 1Vlr‘  -{ti  Vald  t , ,w  ,en  Potatoes  were  plenty,  a man  may  get  more  than  he  wanted.  It 
is  possible  for  an  able-bodied  beggar,  provided  employment  were  afforded  him,  to  earn 
more  than  he  could  consume  ; the  tinkers  generally  get  more  than  they  require ; the  conse- 
quence is,  tnat  they  lead  a life  of  dissipation.  The  beggars  never  frequent  the  chapel- 
doors  or  Places  of  worship  in  this  part  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Hill  said  he  would  give  more  to  a large  family  than  to  a small  one ; he  would  never 
refuse  a large  family,  even  though  he  had  no  more  than  a day’s  provisions  in  the  house. 

When  provisions  are  extremely  dear,  the  families  sometimes  separate,  and  come  one  after 
the  other,  and  each  party  get  provisions  and  relief;  those  who  do  so  are  all  strangers. 
When  they  are  old  and  infirm,  the  female  in  the  family  helps  them  with  meal,  milk  ana 
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anv  little  nourishment  which  may  at  the  time  be  in  the  house ; they  also  frequently  ask 
them  into  the  house  to  sit  down  and  warm  themselves  by  the  fire. 

At  the  end  of  the  evening  it  would  always  be  found  that  the  able-bodied  person  without 
the  child  would  have  collected  more  than  the  person  with  one. — ( Alexander  Hill.) 

They  apply  their  surplus  collections  to  the  purchase  of  tobacco,  and  sometimes  second- 
hand elotlies ; the  strange  beggar  would  not  dress  himself  well,  but  the  one  who  is  known  1 
would  have  no  objection  to  do  so. 

When  they  ask  for  “ God’s  sake,”  they  generally  obtain  relief;  questions  in  fact  are 
never  asked,  and  in  this  remote  district  no  expedients  for  exciting  pity  are  resorted  to. 
This  being  the  case,  there  is  no  mischief  produced  by  forged  or  surreptitious  recommenda- 
tions. They  never  have  refused  to  have  their  sores  or  bodily  infirmities  cured.  There  are  no 
institutions  for  deaf  or  dumb  in  this  country.  Mr.  Hill  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Early  both  stated 
that  they  never  knew  a woman  who  would  take  about  a deceased  child  for  the  purpose  of  ■ 
commiseration  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Whenever  a woman  is  seen  carrying  about  a 
sick  child,  the  farmers’  wives  take  them  into  their  houses,  and  never  would  let  them  go 
until  the  child  was  well  or  appeared  better. 

With  the  exception  of. the  tinkers,  the  few  beggars  who  go  about  are  generally  well- 
behaved  and  never  annoy  the  farmers  by  petty  depredations,  abusive  language  or  immoral 
practices.  Mr.  Hill  remarked  that  he  was  quite  sure  he  would  be  more  disposed  to  go  to 
America  himself  than  the  tinkers,  who  were  the  confirmed  vagrants  in  that  quarter.  There 
was  no  distinction  between  the  affection  of  the  vagrants  to  their  children  and  that  of  the 
labouring  classes.  No  cases  have  been  ever  known  there  of  beggars  having  borrowed  or 
hired  children  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  commiseration  or  pity. 

When  they  have  large  families  they  are  frequently  obliged  to  leave  home,  which  makes 
them  appear  to  have  larger  families  than  other  people.  Beggars  never  marry  as  such. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Early  stated  he  never  knew  of  a person  dying  of  starvation  in  that  quarter  of 
the  country. 

An  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  begging,  if  the  feeling  of  independence  did  not 
restrain  him,  than  a labourer  could  earn  ; he  would  frequently  get  as  much  as  l s.  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  while  the  others  would  be  working  for  6 d.  and  his  diet. 

There  is  no  knowledge  whatsoever  of  the  mendicant’s  character : the  charitable  feelings 
of  the  poorer  classes  always  induce  them  to  give  indiscriminately  to  all  who  seek  relief.  The 
Rev.  Daniel  Coyle  said  that  in  that  remote  district,  where  the  number  of  mendicants  are  so 
few,  there  have  been  no  evil  effects  perceived  by  private  charity  on  the  morals  of  the  labouring 
classes.  Mr.  Hill  stated  that  he  often  had  ottered  strange  beggars  work  during  harvest 
time,  but  they  always  have  given  some  excuse  to  get  away;  one  girl  who  was  begging  when 
he  hired  her,  when  she  was  a month  with  him,  slipped  away.  James  Doherty,  a small 
farmer,  and  occasionally  a labourer,  stated  that  many  persons  were  in  the  habit  of  giving 
beggars  lodgings ; they  get  straw  from  some  of  the  better  class  of  farmers,  and  if  they  are  pass- 
ing through  the  country  they  leave  it  with  the  person  who  gives  them  the  night’s  lodging. 

Potatoes  are  the  usual  relief;  meal,  however,  is  more  generally  given  to  the  old  and  infirm, 
owing  to  their  not  being  able  to  carry  the  potatoes.  Charles  Boyle,  a farmer,  said  he  always 
gave  milk  to  those  who  had  a tin  can ; the  farmers  have  a great  deal  of  milk  in  summer,  and 
do  not  feel  the  loss  of  it.  As  provisions  are  always  at  hand,  the  beggars  get  them  in  place 
of  money.  There  being  no  markets  or  trade  of  any  kind  in  that  country,  the  mendicants 
seldom  get  money,  though  they  would  generally  prefer  it,  as  they  could  then  get  some 
tobacco,  which  is  as  necessary  to  some  of  the  old  ones  as  food  itself. 

The  quantity  of  relief  given  is  not  limited  ; all  who  ask  get  something.  Daniel  M'Divett, 
the  clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  stated,  that  except  in  scarce  years,  they  have  not  a great 
number  of  beggars  in  that  parish,  and  that  therefore  a farmer  or  shopkeeper  would  not  sup- 
port an  additional  workman  upon  what  they  give  in  charity. 

It  was  Mr.  James  Russell’s  opinion,  who  is  agent  to  Lord  Conyngham,  that  the  relief  of 
the  poor  fell  principally  upon  the  farmers,  who  were  nearly  all  upon  an  equality  as  regards 
circumstances,  and  who  he  thought  could  least  afford  it,  and  on  whom  it  frequently  pressed 
severely.  They  would  bestow  charity  when  asked,  even  if  they  had  to  buy  a stone  of  pota- 
toes or  a peck  of  meal  for  their  own  support,  and  there  are  none  to  be  found,  even  amongst 
the  poorest  who  do  not  give  as  much  as  they  possibly  can. 

Mr.  Hill  said  that  there  were  some  beggars  he  believed  who  got  more  than  they  required, 
yet  still  the  donors  say  “ it  has  done  us  no  harm  ;”  they  hope  always  to  be  rewarded  by  a 
higher  power  for  their  charity.  He  did  not  think  either  that  such  uucertainty  in  the  quan- 
tity given  led  to  any  waste  of  provisions ; he  would  wish,  however,  that  he  could  always 
be  certain  that  he  was  giving  to  the  most  deserving  objects.  The  expressions  of  Charles 
Boyle  on  the  same  occasion  were,  “ I do  not  know  what  I give,  but  I do  not  miss  it,  as  we 
"ave  1?°*:  “any  beggars  in  this  part  of  the  country.  The  farmers  are  opposed  to  a regular 
provision,  for  they  have  no  money,  and  they  are  already  regularly  taxed ; and  I therefore 
would  rather  give  as  I do  at  present,  and  follow  the  old  system.”  Rev.  Mr.  Early  also 
remarked,  that  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  in  getting  money,  the  farmers  would  prefer 
the  present  plan  to  paying  an  annual  tax  of  any  kind.  , 

Relief  is  not  often  extorted  by  importunity  ; but  there  is  a class  of  persons  ot  whom  the 
farmers  complain  much,  called  tinkers,  who  travel  through  the  country  with  large  families, 
and  a budget  of  news,  annoying  them  much ; tbev  promote  illicit  distillation  by  making  and 
repairing  the  private  stills.  Hill  said  he  had  no  fear  of  any  beggar;  he  would  trust  all  he 
*ad  in  the  world  with  them. 

It  has  not  been  observed  that  disease  has  been  spread  in  this  remote  part  of  the  country 

y^the  system  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  the  mendicants.  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
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Vagbancy.  Mr.  Russell  was  of  opinion  that  the  occasional  periods  of  distress  which  have 
n, , when  large  families  have  been  obliged  to  seek  relief  in  numbers,  had  some  inflnennJ^11^  • 

Couni  Done  al  t*at‘ng  t'iem  into  habits  of  mendicancy.  111  lni‘ 

S ' The  laws  against  vagrancy  have  never  been  enforced  in  this  part  of  the  country  no  1 

Examinations  taken  by  anY  punishments  ever  been  inflicted.  The  Rev.  George  Stewart  thought  that  these  laws  v 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.  severe,  and  that  it  would  be  considered  arbitrary  at  present  to  put  them  in  force  vere 

J.  R.  Barrv,  Esq.  There  are  no  mendicity  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood.  Charles  Bovle  said  <t  r . 

sure  the  beggars  would  not  go  into  a house  of  the  kind,  unless  they  were  dragged  or  f * Th 

into  it ; they  would  rather  take  tiieir  chance  in  the  country,  that  1 know  well  " orcea 


Bar.  Tt/rhugh. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination . 

' Mr.  W.  Allingham,  merchant.— Mr.  Bahtley,  attorney:  Dublin Mr  \y,. , , . o. , ... 

and  ts  . o cat  ,,  „ • lAAt.AM  hell,  pubhcaa 

, —Doctor  CaAwroiiD,  surgeon  of  the  dispensary.  _S.  CtlAWKntD,  esq.,  attorney —The  Her 

t of  Joint  Cummins,  parish  priest  of  Kilbarroiv.-M.  Davis,  esq.,  j.r. -Rev.  John  Dunbab  curate 

of  Innismacsaint. — William  Euskine,  merchant.— Captain  Cir.tnr.Es  Feiiousson,  j p -Pat«,ce 
Goumcle,  a small  farmer.-The  Rev.  Geoiice  Giufeitii,  curate  of  Kilbatrott-  -Mr  I,u„v 
— clerk  of  the  petty  sessions,  and  collector  and  secretary  of  the  Ballysbattnon  Mendicity -Rev’ 
D.  Kelly,  roman-catholic  curate,  Kilbarrotv.-Mr.  1>.  Kelly,  brewer.— Mr.  J Kerhison  Ban’ 
doran,  innkeeper  and  fanner.-Rev.  Feancis  M'Donnell,  parish  priest,  Innismacsaitu  Ljlr' 
Mr.  J.,jV1'Gowan,  merchant.  — Mr.  John  M'Gowan,  bangbeggar  to  the  Mendicity  of  Innishantttm' 
—Mr.  J.  Moltr.ARTItY.  publicait— Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay,  romun-catholic  curate  Kilbarrotv  —Mr’ 
John  Scott,  stamp  distributor— Doctor  J.  Sum..— Simon  SltEIl,  esq,  Wardtotvn— The  Rev 
G.  Nesbit  Thedexnick,  rector  of  Kilbarrow. 

The  number  of  persons  on  the  mendicity  list  of  Ballysltannon  at  present  is  102  of  whom 
nine-tenths  are  supported  or  maintain  themselves  by  begging.  Vagrancy  is  decidedly 
on  the  increase  tit  this  quarter,  more  particularly  since  Bundoran,  which  is  in  this  parish 
has  become  a watering-place.  Many  of  tliose  beggars  who  are  now  resident  m this 
parish  were  strangers,  who  having  been  induced  to  come  here  by  the  cause  above  mentioned 
have  remained  there  ever  since.  c ululieu> 

Vagrancy  is  more  common  in  the  summer  season,  because  at  that  time  more  wealthy 

andtlem  ifkss  e “T1'’'''"1,’  because  the  poor  people’s  stocks  of  potatoes  are  exhausted 
and  theie  is  less  employment.  The  small  farmers  through  the  country  relieve  ail  nearlv 
indiscriminately,  but  tile  shopkeepers  of  the  town  coniine  tireir  relief  to  Hie  resident  bevrarj 
who  are  generally  relieved  througl,  the  medium  of  the  Mendicity,  which  lias  been  Sto 
ilghto  Aa'iWt'wasflf8  a“d  t°r“de'-  «>=  burthen  upon  the  inhabitants  much 

nth  ch  dreu  Th  ‘ f T le,;°,are  vcr?  few  ab’e-bodied  persons  begging  except  women 
Bundornn  bi  Jh.?  a'\d  ,ohlldrei'  °f  straHge  beggars  are  in  the  habit  of  resorting  to 

into  stmnwe  h vScme  c ass  ?f  pers0,ls  “ this  P™h  «•  well  known  to  go 

they  become  ti  °°i  i " .re^lep  at  fbat  time.  Cottier  tenants  do  the  same  whenever 

they  become  beggars,  which  is  rarely  tile  case  with  the  men.  There  was  onlv  one  ca-e 
chfldrm  ‘V  ^“,'1  T'  M‘Do,'ne11  of  au  °ld  Person  having  transferred  bis  property  to  h'is 
c,  es  lmwe'e  'f  a,LV“gra,lt  ]i  8-  The  Eev-  M My  S‘a‘ed  that  he  hadVow/seveml 
•tipuMon  that'he^ ^Vh1/beI,t  hav,1’S.S,vcu  “P  his  land  to  his  children,  with  a virtual 
rr",ha  h0"?  have  \ maintenance  and  certain  little  comforts  necessary  to 
Jjargin j , ■ oacco»  Stc,  was  afterwards  looked  upon  as  ail  incumbrance,  and  treated 
ranSng  with  theh  fanXs.  e<1'  h“  i"d"“d  t0  prefer  a lifa  of  mendicancy  tu 

terminer? r^hpo^Vb eyer’  djat.  tt  was  believed  by  the  children  that  the  old  person  was  de- 
S isTen™  , 8 n a«°'v  »"y  of  the  family  to  resort  to  such  a means  of 

them  fr°m  tre“ra®  **  paKals  harsh‘y-  The  daughters- 

tha?pS™?h“  runtSryk°0Wn  °f  th°Se  g°ingt°  “ E“Sland-  begging  their  ™ythrough 

maiiaul!  S("Vv!?'  Produco  the  greatest  number  of  beggars  are  the  counties  of  Fer- 

tric'ts.  3 yr°M-  Ttey  “•  «*"*  <>f  towns  also,  but  chiefly  of  country  dis- 

th^wS^  °h.served>  that  there  were  no  beggars  there,  children  of  beggars,  except 
vJontZZ*  ■ "Ti"  Cf,ppled’  He  thought  that  beggms  were  as  anxTo°us  is  otto 
Em  thaMlK?;i  1 ° “mre?  a,  m?re  le3Pectab!e  line  of  life.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
creasino- thp  nnm/Jp8  F orcj?c*  to  obtain  a livelihood  by  mendicancy  have  the  effect  of  in- 
Tho  nn anti u,  ' r »aPP  Icants;  an^  perhaps  of  diminishing  industrious  exertions, 

the  countrv  • Slven  vanes  according  to  the  quantity  and  cheapness  of  potatoes  iu 

c-enerallJ  lit  i 3 -J  7 are  ve7  Plentlful>  beggars  will  refuse  them;  but  a person  can 
more  than  hf»  * ”S  C0unt,7  during  the  day  as  much  as  he  can  carry,  certainly  much 
more  tnan  Jie  can  consume.  ■ 

a “ h on o- Fil m-3 n ”° n are  Prcvented  from  annoying  cars  and  carriages  by  a person  called 

such  rdip/.lr®**1’  iV"°  ls  employed  by  the  Mendicity;  but  in  Bundoran,  where  there  is  no 
suen  check,  they  do  resort  to  them.  J • 

nwurr  that'thlv'  Kelly  stated  that  the  beggars  rarely  ever  go  out  on  Sundays;  he  was  not 
Tl,p  mini-if  > 6 ''aS  an^  reQl^ation  against  it,  but  it  is  not  the  custom  in  this  country. 

4 1 y given  at  the  farm-houses  varies,  very  little  whether  the  number  in  the 
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rroup  be  large  or  small,  but  the  person  with  a great  number  of  young  children  will  be 
more  sure  of  getting  relief,  and  perhaps  of  a better  kind,  such  as  a little  meal,  &c.  They 

rv often  split  and  come  in  different  parties  to  the  same  house;  the  infirm  persons  will 
alw’avs  be  preferred,  and  will  get  meal  and  milk,  or  fish,  or  eggs;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  able-bodied  persons  will  collect  more  potatoes  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Mr.  M'Gowan,  the  “ bangbeggar,”  said,  “ It  is  seldom  they  get  more  than  they  want, 
when  vou  consider  that  the  creatures  must  buy  a little  soup  or  a bit  of  tobacco,  and  must 
try  to  keep  a rag  on  their  backs,  for  they  scarcely  ever  get  clothes,  and  ready  enough  they 
would  be  to  wear  them  if  they  had  them,  t know  one  woman  to  have  saved  304.,  but  she 
was  robbed  of  them,  and  she  never  saved  afterwards.” 

The  confirmed  beggars  are  either  old,  sickly  or  maimed,  and  that  is  their  excuse  for  beg- 
o-ino--  but  during  a hard  summer  the  young  and  the  healthy  assign  want  of  employment 
as  the  cause.  Dr.  Crawford  remarked  that  there  were  some  such  exhibitions  on  their 
bridge  on  market  days  as  displaying  their  sores  and  diseases  to  excite  pity,  and  he  knew 
persons  who  feigned  epilepsy  as  a cause  for  begging ; but  lie  never  knew  any  of  those  persons 
who  thus  appeared  with  sores  seek  for  relief  at  the  dispensary.  Persons  who  come  through 
the  country  as  shipwrecked  sailors  are  in  the  habit  of  producing  certificates  or  recommenda- 
tions. Dr.  Crawford  said  he  knew  cases  in  which  offensive  objects  excited  a great  deal  of 
terror.  There  was  a woman  with  a hare  lip,  a frightful  object,  who  exhibited  herself  con- 
stantly to  pregnant  women ; he  prevailed  on  her  at  last  to  allow  an  operation  to  be  performed, 
and  she  became  quite  well. 

Mr.  Murdy,  a publican,  stated  that  lie  keeps  a public-house,  and  does  not  see  signs  of  liquor 
upon  two  in  a twelvemonth.  Mr.  Irwin  said,  that  any  person  who  was  seen  drunk  would 
be  put  off  the  list  of  the  Mendicity,  and  only  knows  one  case  of  that  sort  for  three  years  ; 
but  he  thought  that  there  were  many  on  that  list  who  were  brought  by  dissolute  habits  to 


beggary. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Donnell  said  he  knew  a case,  and  he  believed  there  were  others,  of  a 
beogar-woman,  now  a mendicant,  who  had  a son  bound  to  a shoemaker,  whom  she  main- 
tained. On  being  asked  whether  it  was  the  practice  of  beggars  to  carry  about  with  them 
the  children  of  others  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Cummins 
stated  that  there  was  a case  of  a beggar-woman  who  died  of  cholera  having  had  19s.  in  silver 
next  her  skin ; she  carried  about  an  infant  which,  while  she  lived,  seemed  an  emaciated 
creature,  but  it  has  since  been  taken  care  of,  and  has  become  a thriving  child.  He  had  no 
doubt  that  she  kept  the  child  in  that  state  designedly.  He  once  married  two  mendicants, 
one  of  60,  the  other  of  70  years  of  age ; but  the  marriage  of  beggars  is  very  rare ; that  was 
■28  years  ago,  and  it  was  the  only  case  that  occurred  during  his  life.  He  did  not  think 
them  more  immoral  than  others,  and  decidedly  they  lived  to  a!  very  great  age. 

There  may  be  some  cases  of  illegitimate  children  amongst  them,  but  the  persons  who  are 
mendicants  are  generally  married  persons,  who  have  been  or  perhaps  are  householders ; 
they  are  however  mostly  aged  persons. 

Carrigan,  the  innkeeper,  said  that  an  able-bodied  man  may  get  more  by  begging  than 
he  coula  by  working,  for  a short  time  only,  till  he  became  knovvn ; but  able-bodied  persons 
scarcely  ever  seek  for  relief  in  that  way  in  this  country,  except  in  times  of  the  greatest  dis- 
tress. Three  able-bodied  men  came  to  his  house  in  18171  and  he  was  about  to  drive  them 
away,  but  something  prevented  it,  and  he  afterwards  saw  them  in  his  back  kitchen,  eating 
the  food  that  was  prepared  for  the  pigs. 

They  would  in  all  cases  prefer  employment  to  mendicancy.  Many  of  those  who  range 
about  the  market-place  seeking  for  work,  and  who  will  not  beg,  are  to  all  appearance  quite 
as  miserable  as  the  most  wretched  of  the  beggars.  ... 

The  respectable  portion  of  the  community  do  sometimes  make  inquiries  as  to  the  charac- 
ter of  the  applicant,  but  it  is  not  the  practice  with  the  farmer ; they  give  indiscriminately 
to  all,  and  any  questions  asked  are  merely  through  curiosity.  . . . , , 

Potatoes  are  most  generally  given,  but  sometimes  milk ; it  is  however  invariably  mod ; 
they  have  it  at  hand,  and  such  is  the  practice ; but  except  in  scarce  summers  the  beggais 
would  prefer  money,  it  is  so  much  more  portable.  . 

There  is  no  limitation  to  the  amount  given ; in  scarce  summers,  however,  they  give  less  to 
each,  but  always  something  to  everv  one  who  comes.  Two  or  three  pounds  ot  potatoes  is 
the  usual  quantity  given  at  a time.  * In  times  of  great  distress,  some  farmers  or  shopkeepers 
might  give  away  as  much  in  charity  as  would  support  an  additional  workman,  because 
then  there  is  a greater  claim  upon  those  who  have  the  means  of  giving  relief.  in  a y- 
sliannon  the  subscribers  to  the  Mendicity  vary  from  4s.  to  1 1.  10s.  The  gross  amount  for 
the  year  ending  in  January  1833,  including  25 /.  from  Colonel  Connolly,  was  435‘- 3s-  • 

This  year  it  kTonly  121/.  17s.,  all  paid  by  only  65  persons.  In  the  towns  the  burthen 
rests  chiefly  on  the  middle  classes  and  shopkeepers  ; in  the  country  the  small  farmers  are 
those  who  suffer  most.  T_  , . . -P 

Mr.  Carrigan  said  the  burthen  decidedly  falls  on  a certain  class.  He  knew  som 
wealthiest  persons  in  the  country  to  close  their  gates  and  keep  out  the  beggars  aitogethe  , 
while  the  poor  man’s  door  was  always  open.  The  very  poorest  class  share  the  y 

have  as  readily  as  the  others.  . ,,  A,VfV1-  j-. 

Gonnigle,  a small  farmer,  observed,  that  there  were  some  cases  where  the  taimers  ao 
refuse  to  give  assistance  to  those  whom  they  think  not  great  objects  ot  re  ie  , 01 
seen  that,  they  have  alreadv  gathered  a large  quantity ; but  the  beggars  have  stage-nouses, 
where  they  unload  themselves  and  come  back  with  empty  sacks.  But  Mr.  verrig'  a 

that  they  most  generally  gave  a little  to  every  one  that  came  in  the  way.  A<- 

Gonnigle  was  of  opinion  that  the  quantity  thus  given  by  a farmer  holding  10  acres  0 
°-5-  5 c 3 
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Vac.raxct.  land,  for  instance,  was  at  least  6 d.  a week,  but  it  varies  much  according  to  the  ve  f 
or  scarcity.  Mr.  Mundy,  the  publican,  said,  that  before  the  establishment 
Ulster,  city,  t!ie  vaiue  in  fooc[  and  money  given  by  a small  shopkeeper  used  to  be  much 
County  Donegal.  it  is  at  preSeut ; but  it  may  be  estimated  on  an  average  of  at  least  1 s.  a week  in  ^ 
&™imviion>t.k«,l>,  Patrio>‘  Brndy  thonglit  that  if  the  people  were  all  asked,  they  would  much  prefer  meh,"' 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq.  something  annually  to  having  the  beggars  coming  to  their  doors.  Un0Q  tW 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq.  James  M‘Gowan,  a merchant,  observed,  that  if  poor-laws  on  an  extensive  scat  Jnt-  *• 

'■„£  j-  ^ a-  ™ ' T 0f  h rf  to  the  Bafcr£tt°rS 

Edlyshuimm.  •>«  ™ S°"J  “ “S?  tlrat  ra“7,  °the,f.  'vI,°  sIl0',ld  »*«nb.  do  Pot,  But  If  this  establS 
- 'r  .j  j ment  was  generally  supported  by  all  in  proportion  to  their  resources,  the  noor  in  thotT 
Bar.  Tyihugh.  WOuld  be  amply  provided  for  without  the  necessity  of  any  further  poorhouses  The  * Pfl°e 

' ‘ men  present  delivered  their  opinions  seriatim  upon  this  subject,  nearly  as  follow*  Mw**- 

Shell,  of  Woodstown,  said,  ■'  I think  such  a substitution  as  a reg/lar  sum  aunuaB,  *3 
be  generally  approved  of  by  those  whom  I know,  provided  it  be  protected  avainstaWi 
1 see  great  danger  attending  the  plan  but  upon  the  whole,  I am  of  opinion  that  some  sneeS 
of  asylum  in  each  parish,  supported  by  assessments  on  the  property  in  the  parish  wo  ilfl  1™ 
desirable,  and  may  be  so  guarded  as  not  to  operate  as  an  inducement  to  avail  themself 
such  a resource.  Mr.  James  kernson  and  Doctor  Crawford  both  aareed  with  this 
ment.  The  Rev  Mr.  M'Donnell  observed,  « I fully  approve  of  the  principle,  provided  the 
management  of  the  system  be  conducted  with  the  utmost  impartiality,  and  be  under  the  fi, 11 
control  of  all  the  contributors,  and  that  there  should  be  among  the  managers  of  such  insti 
tutions  representatives  of  all  classes  and  creeds  in  the  community.” 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Dunbar  also  fully  approved  of  the  compulsory  assessment  upon  all  kinds 
of  property  in  the  parish.  Mathew  Davis,  esq.,  justice  of  peace,  said,  “ I am  and  have 
lor  a long  time  been  of  the  opinion,  that  a provision  for  the  really  poor  and  destitute  would 
be  desirable,  including  of  course  only  those  who  are  not  able  to  work  or  maintain  them- 
selves,  or  who  have  no  friends  that  can  do  so.  I think  some  judicious  and  well  arranged 
system  of  this  kind  would  even  have  the  effect,  by  a more  equal  distribution,  of  diminish!^ 
the  burthen  which  I in  common  with  others  bear  at  present.”  Charles  Femusson  esqa 
justice  of  peace  also  agreed  with  Mr.  Davis,  and  expressed  a wish  that  it  maybe  found 
possible  to  establish  such  a system  as  he  described,  without  confusion  or  trouble  in  the 
country.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ramsay  observed,  that  he  fully  approved  of  the  general  prin- 
ende  of  a provision  for  the  poor,  but  totally  disapproved  of  the  idea  of  raising  the  means 
therefore  from  the  country.  It  would  be  then  indeed  taxing  the  poor  to  support  the  poor. 
He  thought  that  the  rich  should  maintain  them,  mid  that  the  burthen  of  the  small  farmers 
should  rather  be  diminished  than  increased.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Kelly  said,  “ It  is  my  opinion 
that  the  people  generally  are  in  so  depressed  a state,  and  have  so  very  little  of  the  handling 
ot  money,  that  they  would  prefer  giving  loa.  worth  of  food  to  giving  2 s.  in  money.  I ap- 
piove  fully  of  t.ie  principle  of  a provision  for  the  poor,  but  1 ‘see  these  difficulties  in 
bringing  it  into  practice.  I see  many  of  the  housekeepers  throughout  the  country  parts  of 
tne  parish  in  a state  very  nearly  as  bad,  if  not  often  worse,  than  the  beggars  themselves; 

ley  have  no  clothing  either  for  themselves  or  their  children,  nor  the  means  of  purchasing 
1 , and  l think  that  if,  in  addition  to  rent  and  other  burthens,  they  had  even  2 s.  additional 
o pay  for  poor  rate,  they  would  feel  it  more  than  five  times  as  much  given  as  they  do  now 
in  00  . ratuck  Gonnigle,  the  small  farmer,  observed,  “ I have  six  cows’  grass  and  about 
our  acres  of  tillage,  on  part  of  Colonel  Connolly’s  estate;  my  rent  is  4/.  3s.,  but  I have 
no  ease.  I would  willingly  contribu  te  my  share,  according  to  my  means,  to  get  rid  of 
le  beggars.  In  the  townland  of  Corlia,  where  I live,  I never  knew  any  one  to  become  a 
eggai.  lhere  have  generally  been  from  37  to  40  families  residing  on  it.  There  was  often 
p en  yot  poverty  among  them  there,  but  they  always  had  a spirit  that  kept  them  from  going 
1 , , tlle  “P®4  them  would  agree  in  opinion  with  me,  but  I think  there  are 

ia  would  not  give  even  to  the  priest,  if  they  came  where  I was  collecting  the  ca- 
f .,'P  len  ' . found  some  of  them  not  willing  even  to  pay  this,  though  it  was  only  a 

.•  fiu§  a week.  I think  if  this  relief  was  confined  to  our  own  parish,  and  would  all  be 
nni  would  not  be  one  beggar  for  40.  I would  make  those  work  who  can  work, 

and  give  relief  to  those  that  cannot,  and  that  have  nobody  to  help  them.”  Rev.  Mr.  Griffiths 
• vi/lp/f1*  SU  6iCt  Sa3^  ^at  he  approved  of  the  general  principle  of  a provision  for  the  poor,  pro- 
ymea  some  plan  of  acreable  assessment  in  the  country  parts  could  be  devised,  excluding  the 
very  small  holders,  who  by  additional  taxation  would  be  reduced  to  the  state  of  those  re- 
quiring relief. 

m.°re  PowerM!y  upon  tic  great  majority  of  those  who  give  charity 
than  a belief  that  it  is  criminal  to  withhold  assistance  from  the  mendicant. 

I 1 atteJ;dan,‘8to‘od.  that  he  had  often  known  measles  and  small-pox  spread 
thr  ough  the  country  by  the  beggars,  and  sometimes  fever. 

t hose  who  become  confirmed  beggars  very  seldom  return  to  industry.  ' 

still  be  tefvare  Act  b<>S  "eVer  be“  ™folced  in  that  Parish’  but  if  il  were- there  wolJd 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Tredenniok  stated  that  the  principles  of  the  Vagrant  Act  are  too  severe 

nnder  present  circumstances ; but  if  there  were  employment  for  the  able-bodied  and  some 

resource  foi  the  infirm,  they  would  not  only  be  saintary  But  necessary : such  laws,  as  matters 
j P*®seat  exist,  would  never  be  salutary  or  efficacious.  They  are  not  the  most  destitute 
resort  to  outrages,  but  it  is  to  be  supposed  that  a more  prosperous  state  of  society 
would  dimmish  them;  but  in  that  countiy,  in  fact,  they  have  none  to  complain  of. 
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There  are  no  houses  of  industry  or  mendicity  institutions  in  that  neighbourhood,  except  Vagrancy. 

the  Ballyshannon  Mendicity  so  called,  which  is  only  a collection  to  give  weekly  relief  at  

their  own  houses  to  the  infirm  poor  of  the  parish.  Mr.  Irwin,  clerk  to  the  Mendicity  of  Ulster, 
Ballyshannon,  observed,  that  it  was  thought  that  the  greatest  objection  existed  against  such  Counly  Donegal, 
places  generally.  The  mendicants  love  their  liberty,  and  even  superior  living  would  not  Examination- 
induce  them  to  avail  themselves  of  such  relief,  if  they  were  not  still  permitted  to  wander  p!T.7olm/ton,  E^q.'y 
about.  J- R-  BarrJ>  Esq. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Doctor  Andrews,  Killybegs. — Mr.  T.  Brogan,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  Corscaddan,  farmer. 

Nicholas  M‘Donagii,  esq.,  chief  constable  of  police. — Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest 

of  Killybegs  and  Rillaghtee.— Mr.  A.  Graxiam,  churchwarden,  Killybegs. — Mr.  A.  Hamilton, 
farmer. — John  Johnson,  labourer. — Andrew  Lyons,  labourer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  Owen 
M‘Clooky,  foreman  and  bailiff  on  Mr.  Win.  Murray’s  estate. — Mr.  W.  M'Entire,  baker. — 
Mr.  J.  M'Laughlin,  farmer,  Killybegs. — Mr.  R.  M'Mullen,  shoemaker. — Mr.  J.  Magrath, 
farmer. — Mr.  Hugh  M‘Briasty,  farmer. — Mr.  A.  Magee,  churchwarden,  Killybegs. — Mr.  P. 
Mulranny,  bailiff  on  Mr.  Murray's  estate,  Killybegs. — Mr.  E.  Murrin,  publican. — Rev.  G. 
Stewart,  rector  of  Killybegs.— Rev.  Charles  Walsh,  curate  of  Killaghtee. — Mr.  J.  Watson, 
farmer,  Largysallagh. 


Par.  Killaghtee  and 
Killybegs. 

Bar.  Bannagh. 


The  number  of  vagrants  is  perhaps  about  20,  who  may  be  considered  professed  beggars 
resident  in  the  parish,  all  old  and  infirm  or  sickly.  Vagrancy  appears  to  be  stationary, 
except  in  seasons  of  scarcity,  arising  from  failure  of  the  crops. 

In  scarce  seasons  many  persons  are  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  occasional  begging ; and 
the  cause  of  vagrancy  being  more  common  at  these  periods,  is  the  scarcity  of  food,  their 
stocks  being  exhausted,  and  a habit  that  prevails  generally  of  letting  the  family  go  out  in 
quest  of  food  during  a scarce  summer,  while  the  labourer  seeks  for  work.  They  always  see 
more  strangers  begging  than  persons  belonging  to  the  parish,  of  course,  because  those  of 
the  parish  who  are  forced  to  the  necessity  of  begging  generally  go  from  home ; but  their 
number  is  very  small,  as  in  this  parish  every  family,  with  very  few  exceptions,  has  some 
land.  The  beggars  are  principally  females  with  children.  Unless  in  very  hard  times,  we 
never  see  men  who  are  able  to  work  begging.  Females  most  generally  travel  about  in  fami- 
lies. The  women  with  children  are  more  helpless,  have  less  chance  of  employment,  and 
have  less  shame  about,  begging  than  the  men.  Able-bodied  men  scarcely  ever  make  their 
appearance,  even  in  times  of  extreme  distress.  It  very  often  happens,  that  if  an  able-bodied 
person  be  of  the  party,  he  will  skulk  behind  while  the  woman  applies  at  the  doors  for  cha- 
rity. Persons  earning  their  subsistence  by  labour  during  the  week  are  never  found  begging 
on  Sundays  in  this  parish,  or  indeed  in  any  part  of  the  country.  There  are  very  few  of  the 
wives  and.  children  of  employed  labourers  or  cottier  tenants  begging  in  Killaghter,  and  still 
less  in  Killybegs.  It  sometimes  happens  that  cottier  tenants,  after  having  planted  their 
potatoes,  wander  about  the  country  seeking  alms,  but  not  so  often  as  in  other  parts  of  the 
country,  and  never  unless  at  the  end  of  a season  of  short  crops.  They  have  the  strongest 
possible  objection  to  begging,  and  unless  forced  by  great  necessity  they  will  not  do  so;  it 
is  by  no  means  a general  practice.  It  scarcely  ever  happens  that  in  this  parish  mechanics 
are  reduced  to  destitution,  except  the  weavers ; but  even  so,  they  are  occasionally  engaged 
in  cultivating  the  land. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  i\  p.  stated,  that  mendicancy  in  this  and  the  adjacent  parish  is 
less  frequent  than  in  many  other  places  that  appear  more  prosperous.  There  is  a great  equality 
in  the  general  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants;  less  wealth  and  less  poverty  than  in  move  highly 
cultivated  districts.  No  large  farmers,  but  no  starving  labourers.  In  this  district  almost 
every  man  has  a small  farm,  generally  at  moderate  rents,  and  directly  under  the  proprietor. 
These  farms  vary  in  size  from  five  to  twenty  acres ; but  it  seldom  happens  that  on  any  farm 
there  are  more  than  two  or  three  acres  cultivated  in  potatoes,  oats  and  flax.  The  farming 
is  very  bad,  the  ground  not  sufficiently  drained.  No  greed  crops;  no  house  feedin°',  and 
generally  no  leases,  therefore  no  inducement  to  exertion  or  improvement.  This  distribution 
of  the  land  has  had  the  effect  of  securing  employment  to  all;  and  here,  there  are  but  few 
persons  who  are  able  to  work  that  cannot  maintain  themselves.  Even  the  fishermen  have 
all  a little  land ; so  that  except  in  seasons  when  the  potato  crop  fails,  and  that  in  this  cli- 
inate  is  too  often  the  case,  they  get  on  tolerably  well ; and  if  there  be  richer  than  they  are, 
there  certainly  are  poorer.  We  have  very  few  of  that  class  called  “ cottiers,  ’ whom  I look 
upon  to  he  persons  with  houses  and  no  land.  Wherever  they  are  they  are  wretched  ; and 
“95®  °f  them  who  do  beg  most  generally  go  into  distant  districts. 

The  small  farmers  are  never  known  to  transfer  their  property  to  their  children,  and  adopt 
a vagrant  life ; but  it  is  quite  a common  thing  to  divide  the  land  among  the  children,  and 
to  reserve  what  they  call  “ a freedom”  on  the  farm,  the  father  still  living  with  the  youngest 
^ld ; but  mendicancy  is  no  doubt  sometimes  the  consequence  of  such  divisions.  I Ins 
pansb  is  not  a thoroughfare,  but  the  peasantry  often  go  from  this  country  to  Scotland,  and 
generally  bring  back  the  means  of  paying  the  rents. 

. 1 he  beggars  from  the  baronies  of  Inmshowen  and  Kilmacrumus,  and  from  the  neighbour- 
's counties,  flock  in  here  during  the  fishing  time.  They  seem  generally  to  be  the  natives 
or  country  distrif.ta 

5 c 4 None 


'*  co,,ntry  districts. 

0.5. 
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Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Jolmston,  Esq. 
J.  It.  Barry,  Esq. 

Par.  Killaghtce  and 
Killybegs. 

Bar.  Bannagh. 


75-  APPENDIX  to  FIRST  REPOUTy’rom  the  COMMISSIONERS  for  inq  ' ' 

None  of  the  present  race  of  mendicant's  are  the  children  of  vagrants  wlu,  ii„  i 
)tlier  mode  of  life  from  infancy.  Begginer  is  never  nreferreil  tn  .Ye  known  nc 


other  mode  of  life  from  infancy.  Begging  is  never  preferred  to  puiiuits  of  foJ6  t”0"71  ii0 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity;  it  is  rarely  ever  made  a trag  i’ ’ 11 '' 
distress  are  obliged  to  seek  for  assistnnef.  i — i.  _ , ’ ,a.nd  Q>anv 


only  resorted  to  ...  ,, , cvcl  inaQe  . . 

who  in  times  of  distress  are  obliged  to  seek  for  assistance  cannot  be  charot/,!  d man>' 
industry ; and  their  families,  under  circumstances  of  better  luck  often  been™  • j wantof 
again.  ' l ,me  nmependent 

The  quantity  of  meal  and  potatoes  which  an  able-bodied  beggar  would  • 

depends  altogether  upon  the  quantity  of  food  in  the  country;  for  when  nntatrJV  a,  °ay 
ful,  a man  coaid  gather  in  a day  „»  much  „ ha  could 

l“o“hipf  m0My  “re  S'VCI'  Sundn>'s  at  the  doors  and  avenues  leading  toJhMstf 

•—  ,.,Th?  of  the  party,  »1>P¥”K  for  relief  is  sometimes  taken  inlo  account  in  the 

tity  given  by  the  more  wealthy  persons ; but  the  poorest  classes,  who  are  the  too.  J , 
resource  of  the  beggars,  can  only  give  a little  to  each  party;  perhaps  but  two  or  "tall 
toes  only.  Djflerent  members  of  the  same  family  sometimes  apply  for  relief  to  till  P k~ 
persons  with  success.  In  this  country  the  able-bodied  very  seldom  seek  relief  L* 
under  very  peculiar  circumstances;  when  they  have  a sick  family  for  instance  ™ , pt 
spine  mislortune  has  happened  to  them ; but  except  in  these  cases  they  would  not  I £ 
same  quantity  of  relief  as  the  aged  and  infirm.  J 01  ®et  the 

Very  little  is  known  here  of  the  habits  of  the  beggars,  but  in  times  of  distress  ani-wml... 
which  they  can  collect  is  readily  bought  from  them,  even  on  credit,  by  those  who  iambi 
will  not  beg.  Hie  only  luxury  they  arc  known  to  use  is  tobacco,  and  they  are  allvL 
anxious  to  get  the  best  covering  they  can  procure.  The  only  provision  for  the  future  uliiih 
they  are  known  to  make  is  to  prov.de  sufficient  food  for  Sunday,  on  which  day  they  don! 
beg  m this  country.  3 y uo  not 

lund^hTif  T"!  Tff*  V1'  b;ss'i"g.i  that  have  been  put  out  of  their 

land  that  they  have  lost  friends  who  maintained  them;  that  their  husbands  have  gone  to 
Scotland  for  work;  but  destitution  produced  by  sickness  is  decidedly  the  most  frequent 
cause  assigned.  \ ery  few  cases  are  known  of  expedients  to  excite  sympathy  in  this  remote 
Tii^P\at  a‘ge  fairs’  w,lere  such  obJects  resort  from  all  quarters!  Dr.  Andrews 
stated,  that  the  beggars  never  refused  to  have  their  sores  and  bodily  ailments  cured  for  the 
purpose  ot  more  effectually  creating  pity ; and  the  women  of  this  country,  not  bein^so 
32  a%!10se  of™ore  civilized  districts,  are  not  much  affected  while  enceinte  by  the 
* 2 . i f ,hem‘  ™er?  ar®  ?°  f>lura«  for  the  blind,  cri  ppled,  or  deaf  and  dumb,  in  this 
JJI  wll,cJ1 18  nlof  deplorably  deficient  m such  resources ; therefore,  it  is  hard  to  say  wlie- 
fUld  be..taken  adv?ntage  “f>  if  any  such  existed  ; but  it  is  greatly  to  be  feared  that 
r ?ihndlcTy  which  have  been  generated  would  prevent  the  parents  of  diseased 
and  distorted  objects  from  parting  with  such  sources  of  commiseration. 

e,  fv'  , r*  Drummond,  l*.  v.,  stilted,  that  the  strange  beggars  are  much  suspected, 
particularly  those  who  come  from  the  soutli  and  west;  but  that  those  of  his  own  parish 
r ice  y ever  do  anything  wrong ; they  never  meet  in  the  evenings  to  drink  or  smoke,  neither 
are  they  concerned  in  any  outrages:  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart,  the  rector,  stated,  that  the 
inerts  and  robberies  by  vagrants  arc  very  infrequent;  and  it  never  happens  that  complaints 
oJL  a°a,inst  tl’ein  at  tlie  Pefty  sessions ; they  are  never  known  to  have  been  con- 

• m nundeis.  It  is  believed  that  the  confirmed  vagrant  in  this  country  is  generally 
a1  a™,atc  °.  lea  , to  emigrate  to  America,  or  to  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of 
i •> lcre  18  bo  observable  difference  between  the  degree  of  kindness  shown  to  their 
Nntlt'60  -int*  t0  eacb  otbei  anc^  that  evinced  by  the  labouring  classes  in  similar  relations. 

..  ls  more  common  than  for  them  to  share  their  earnings  with  those  more  destitute 

. . em?  ,ves  > ^stances  are  frequent  of  families  going  about  to  beg  for  the  maintenance 

on  y o themselves,  but  of  a sick  family  in  the  neighbourhood.  No  cases  are  known  of 
eggais  Boarding  their  earnings,  or  of  children  being  hired  or  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of 
exciting  compassion.  ® 1 

mn^ndlCantS,  are,  offen  accompanied  by  very  large  families ; but  the  Rev.  Mr.  Drum- 
hnrf  c!v1‘i|P  ’'.atate<7’  be  never  knew  a person  to  marry  in  that  rank  of  life.  Having 
1 ^ miate  child  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  the  unfortunate  mother  to  beg  and  to 
parish  >6  m 16r  aab*ts'  case  °f  death  from  starvation  has  been  ever  known  in  this 

Th^r'l  abie'^di1edJmari  C0ldd  not  get  so  much  by  begging  as  he  could  earn  in  the  parish. 

u °C hud  “an  would  get  but  very  little  indeed  by  begging  from  those  who  can 
j e,  ’ l1t. tbe  P00r  glve  a little  even  to  that  class ; thev  never  refuse  any  one  when 
they  have  wherewithal  to  give. 

in  XaeSti0f  are  8eldom  asked  as  to  the  characters  of  those  seeking  relief.  It  is  believed  that 
nnnli :ipa  , 2“  rarely  resort  to  that  wandering  life,  except  in  cases  of 

necessity,  and  there  is  the  greatest  reluctance  to  beg.  As  to  &e  fact  whether  work  at 
the  ordinary  wao-es  has  been  refused  when  offered  to  the  beggars,  the  strange  ones  would 
not  get  it,  and  the  native  beggars  are  not  in  a condition  to  worl  at  all. 

§lve  relief  “ever  make  any  inquiry  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant,  or 
whether  he  had  received  alms  before  that  day. 

fnr  , •VifKmtS  general!#  get  straw  at  one  house,  and  taking  it  to  another  they  get  shelter 
J,  * "fp*  ?r  s,°>  and  leave  the  straw  after  them.  It  is  not  usual  to  give  clothing  of  anv 
desenptum  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Potatoes  are  the  usual  relief,  but  sometimes  a little 
n eal,^  some  fish,  flax,  or,  in  short,  anything  they  have.  The  mendicants  would  generally 
• l!n  by  way  °f  relief,  but  they  scarcely  ever  receive  it;  the  food  is  general  v a 

-hand,  but  the  money  is  very  scarce. 
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The  quantity  of  food  distributed  in  this  way  is  not  limited,  nearly  all  who  apply  get  some- 
thincr.  There  is  as  little  providence  among  the  givers  as  among  the  receivers.  * A “ goup- 
ino-  ” which  is  about  a pound  at  the  least,  sometimes  two  pounds  of  potatoes,  and  a single 
handful  of  meal,  is  the  quantity  usually  given  to  each  beggar;  but  it  generally  depends  on 
the  scarcity  of  the  articles.  None  are  supported  as  pensioners  by  opulent  families.  The 
number  of  strolling  beggars  who  come  here,  except  in  years  of  great  scarcity,  is  very  small 
indeed,  and  therefore  the  pressure  is  not  so  very  great ; so  that  it  is  believed  that  the  alms 
thus  given  by  any  particular  farmer  or  shopkeeper  would  not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  an- 
additfonal  workman.  It  is  not  customary  for  small  farmers  to  plant  portions  of  land  on 
purpose  for  beggars,  nor  is  it  usual  to  give  regular  weekly  allowances  to  resident  beggars,  for 
“ every  day  is  helping-day  in  Killybegs.” 

The  relief  of  beggars  decidedly  falls  upon  the  small  farmers;  they  are  their  most  certain, 
support.  The  poor  and  working  classes  give  much  more  than  the  wealthier  ones.  In 
this  district  the  burthen  falls  wholly  on  the  pooiy  for  the  proprietors  are  nearly  all  absent. 
a Many  a man  gives  that  leaves  very  little  behind.” 

The  'Rev.  Mr.  Drummond  stated  that  the  proprietor  of  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
parishes  has  placed  at  his  disposal  a sum  of  30 1.  to  be  occasionally  given  to  relieve  cases  of 
extreme  distress  on  his  own  estate.  The  same  proprietor  has  afforded  assistance  to  the  poor 
in  a variety  of  ways.  He  visited  his  estate  last  August,  and  remitted  arrears  to  a large 
amount ; he  has  in  several  instances  given  to  widows,  and  aged  and  infirm  persons,  houses 
and  small  plots  of  ground,  rent-free,  or  at  half  rent.  He  gave  looms  to  several  weavers, 
fishing-nets  to  some  of  the  fishermen,  and  pecuniary  relief  to  many.  All  the  old  women 
who  applied  for  them  got  spinning-wheels.  He  contributed  nearly  300 1.  towards  making 
roads,  piers  and  quays,  to  be  expended  next  spring  on  his  property ; he  remained  nearly  a 
month  in  the  country,  and  during  his  stay  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  making  such 
arrangements  as  were  considered  best  calculated  to  diminish  poverty  and  increase  the  comforts 
of  all  parties  on  his  estate.  He  is  about  to  erect  a depot  for  salt  in  the  town ; lie  has  contri- 
buted to  the  erection  of  five  National  schools  on  his  estate;  he  has  built  one  school  at  Killy- 
begs wholly  at  his  own  expense,  and  he  pays  a master  40 1.  a year  ; in  short,  there  is  no  in- 
stance where  he  could  contribute  towards  raising  the  population  on  bis  estate,  both  in  morals 
and  in  comfort,  that  he  has  neglected. — (Rev.  Mr.  Walsh  and  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  See.) 

When  Owen  M'Clooky,  a farmer  and  bailiff,  was  questioned  as  to  the  quantity  of  pota- 
toes, Sec.  that' a small  farmer  would  be  likely  to'  give  in  charity  in  the  course  of  the  day,  he 
said,  “ it  never  could  be  ascertained.  What  is  given  for  the  love  of  God  never  should  be 
measured,  and  never  is.”  And  John  Johnson,  a labourer,  said  that  “ there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  many  who  give  can  but.  badly  afford  it,  but  God  gives  it  buck  to  them  again.”  The 
general  feeling  of  all  persons  in  the  room,  as  to  the  payment  of  a regular  annual  sum  in  place 
of  being  annoyed  by  the  present  system,  was,  that  they  themselves,  as  well  as  all  whom  they 
knew,  would  prefer  giving  help  as  they  do  to  the  payment  of  any  tax ; they  are  of  opinion 
that  any  plan  of  the  kind  would  increase  the  demand  for  relief,  and  that  the  evils  attending 
it  would  be  consequently  greater. 

Relief  is  mostly  given  from  a feeling  that  it  is  one  of  the  first  duties  of  man  to  give  to 
those  who  want,  and  who  seek  for  it  for  God’s  sake.  This  is  generally  the  all-influencing 
motive  with  the  poor ; the  rich  are  often  induced  perhaps  by  the  importunity  of  the  mendi- 
cants themselves- 

Dr.  Andrews  stated  that  he  had  known  several  instances  of  fever  having  been  conveyed 
by  vagrants  into  the  country. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Drummond,  parish  priest,  said  that  he  never  observed  that  the  habits  and 
morals  of  the  labouring  classes  were  injured  by  their  association  with  the  vagrants,  or  that 
they  ever  were  the  causes  of  originating  or  spreading  mischief  or  discontent ; they  seemed 
generally  to  be  harmless  poor  creatures. 

Those,  who  become  professed  beggars  from  necessity  seldom  become  industrious  after- 
wards. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Stewart  knew  no  instance  of  the  enforcement  of  the  Vagrant  Acts  in  that 
countiy. 

Andrew  Lyons,  a labourer,  remarked  with  regard  to  a starving  person  being  restrained 
from  begging  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  that  “ hunger  would  eat  through,  a stone  wall.” 
And  the  general  feeling  was,  that  it  would  be  an  extremely  arbitrary  and  hai^li  proceeding 
to  resort,  under  present  circumstances,  to  the  vigorous  laws  against  vagrancy,  while  there 
was  a possibility  of  an  individual  perishing  for  want  of  food.  As  to  the  fact,  whether  such 
repugnance  would  be  removed  on  the  part  of  those  charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws 
bi  case  of  a provision  being  made  that  precluded  the  chance  of  starvation,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Stewart  said,  that  “ what  would  then  be  a culpable  neglect  of  duty  is  not  so  at  present,  be- 
Ca^e  ^lere  no  resource  for  the  man  who  cannot  obtain  employment.” 

. There  are  no  houses  of  industry  in  the  neighbourhood  or  mendicity  institutions.;  and  it 
is  their  opinion  that  those  only  who  are  disabled,  and  who  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  move 
about,  would  willingly  go  into  such  establishments  ; their  numbers  however  would  be  but 
small ; those  who  can  move  about  would  much  prefer  it  to  confinement,  under  any  circum- 
stances ; but  there  are  some  so  destitute  and  so  debilitated  that  it  would  be  a great  relief. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Rev.  David  Babington,  curate  of  Lower  Moville — Mr.  John  Barr,  innkeeper  and  f 
James  Campbell,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer.— Mr.  Samuel  Carmichael,  an  extensive 

Mr.  John  Eakin,  farmer. — Rev.  Charles  Galwey,  rector  of  Lower  Moville John  Irwin  ^ 

M-  D>  surgeon  of  Moville  dispensary— Mr.  Edward  Larkey,  shopkeeper  and  farmer 

Lyle,  esq.,  j.  r.,  treasurer  of  county  Londonderry Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  Castle  Carev  " UGa 

A.  Chichester,  baronet.— ltev.  William  M‘Cafferty,  parish  priest  of  U()per  and  Lowfr 

-Mr.  John  M‘Devitt,  shopkeeper  and  farmer.— Ilev M‘Donagii,  roman-catholic  cantor 

Upper  and  Lower  .Moville— Rev.  Simon  M‘Leer,  roman-catholic  curate  of  Upper  and  L 
Moville — Rev.  Stewart  Marks,  curate  of  Upper  Moville— Mr.  Neil  O’Doiierty  shonk  ^ 
and  farmer,  Moville.-Mr.  Hudson  Reynolds,  farmer.— Rev.  John  Staples,  rector  0fU  ^ 
Moville,  j.  p.  5 ^pper 

Thk  proportion  of  strange  beggars  is  as  10  to  1 at  least.  Mr.  M'Devitt  has  freonentlv 
assisted  70  on  Monday,  the  day  on  which  relief  is  given  at  Moville.  The  Rev  Mr  Galw  » 
is  of  opinion  that  vagrancy  is  oil  the  increase,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  ay 

It  is  most  prevalent  from  May  to  September,  but  especially  in  June;  the  cause  of  its 
increase  then  is  attributed  to  the  scarcity  of  food,  the  exhaustion  of  their  own  stocks  and 
the  want  of  employment  at  particular  periods.  Residents  and  strangers  are  indiscriminately 
relieved,  but  principally  the  latter,  who  come  from  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Of  the 
resident  beggars,  the  greater  number  are  aged,  aud  principally  females ; they  usually  travel 
with  families.  Many  of  them  are  destitute  widows,  and  the  remainder  the  wives  of  labourers 
and,  excepting  the  females  with  children,  nearly  all  old  and  infirm.  Those  who  are  able  to 
earn  money  during  the  week  are  never  found  begging  on  Sundays.  You  very  rarely  find  the 
wives  or  children  of  unemployed  labourers  begging,  except  through  extreme  poverty  The 
mendicants  ave  chiefly  composed  of  the  wives  and  families  of  cottiers  and  small  farmers 
holding  from  three,  to  seven  acres,  who,  from  their  great  poverty,  are  frequently  obliged  to 
beg;  but  you  very  seldom  see  tradesmen,  except  when  disabled,  having  recourse  to  it,  and 
very  few  mechanics,  but  never  servants,  in  want  of  employment.  The  mendicant  cottiers 
invariably  prefer  going  to  a part  of  the  country  where  they  are  not  known.  There  have  been 
a tew  instances  of  the  heads  of  families  transferring  their  property  to  their  children  and 
turning  mendicants;  but  these  instances  are  rare,  as  they  are  generally  maintained.  Those 
who  go  to  England  for  work  never  beg  through  Ireland. 

Many  vagrants  come  from  the  baronies  of  Boylagh,  Bannow  and  Kilmacrum,  and  are 
generally  natives  of  county  districts. 

The  proportion  of  vagrants  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  beggars  is  very  small,  as 
they  are  generally  disposed,  when  possible,  to  turn  to  industrious  pursuits;  the  greater 
number  are  certainly  compelled  through  necessity  to  beg  in  this  maritime  district,  from  the 
failure  of  fish,  frequent  loss  of  life,  and  such  other  casualties.  It  is,  however,  admitted  that 
the  indiscriminate  relief  afforded  by  farmers  increases  the  facilities,  and  therefore  the  dispo- 
sition to  mendicancy. 

The  daily  relief  given  cannot  be  ascertained;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  females  with 
children,  there  is  very  little  encouragement  for  able-bodied  beggars.  A sufficiency  of  food 
for  several  days  is  frequently  procured  by  women  who  travel  with  children.  Much  relief  is 
not  obtained  from  passengers  in  public  conveyances  through  towns,  &c. ; they  are  not  per- 
mitted on  Sundays  to  beg  at  places  of  public  worship. 

The  quantity  of  food  or  relief  given  is  regulated  by  the  numbers  of  the  family.  Many 
deceptions  are  practised,  by  different  members  of  the  same  family  applying  frequently  at  the 
same  house  for  relief,  which  is  given  to  all  who  ask,  but  especially  in  larger  quantities  to 
the  infirm;  and  those  who  make  most  application  receive  the  most. 

Lhey  sell  to  poor  housekeepers  any  surplus  supplies  they  receive,  and  purchase  with  the 
money  articles  of  luxury,  as  tobacco,  See. ; sometimes  they  buy  shoes  and  blankets,  but  gene- 
raliy  they  will  not  wear  good  clothes,  even  though  they  have  them.  Any  who  have  a little 
S tk  Srou1},  are  *n  habit  of  begging  some  seed  potatoes  or  oats,  to  plant. 

they  usually  allege  waut  of  employment  as  an  excuse  for  begging,  which  is  very  frequently 
le  case,  rilthy  and  ragged  clothing  seems  to  be  preferred  by  the  beggars,  though  probably 
otten  worn  through  necessity.  It  is  thought  unusual  in  the  country,  though  practised  m 
towns,  tor  them  to  produce  sores  on  their  bodies  to  excite  compassion.  Forged  documents 
or  recommendations  are  seldom  produced,  and  rarely  looked  at.  “ Fictitious  tales  of  dis- 
tress, said  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Leer,  “ need  not  be  invented,  the  reality  is  bad  enough,”  which 
ot  course  leads  to  a state  of  mind  incompatible  with  morality.  Dr.  I r wine  said,  they 
are  rather  anxious  than  otherwise  to  have  their  sores  cured.  Women  who  are  enceinte 
seldom  suffer  from  the  exposure  of  maimed  or  diseased  persons,  as  such  very  seldom  come 
to  county  districts.  It  is  not  known  that  any  who  have  had  blind,  or  deaf,  or  dumb  children, 
refused  to  allow  their  admission  into  institutions,  8tc.,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  money 
by  exposing  them ; nor  do  they  take  them  about  in  the  wet  or  cold  with  insufficient  clotb- 
mg,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  them  more  piteous  objects.  , , 

liie  habits  of  those  who  live  by  begging  are  seldom  disorderly  or  dissolute,  nor  do  3 
meet  at  the  close  of  the  day  to  drink  or  smoke.  They  are  seldom  or  never  concerned  m *» 
outrages  upon  person  or  property,  though  clothes  are  sometimes  stolen  by  strange  beggars  , 
but  they  are  never  known  to  have  been  concerned  in  assassinations.  Confirmed  va=^]j 
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•would  not  he  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  nor  are  they  ever  known  to  go  over  to  England 
or  Scotland  in  search  of  work,  to  which  they  become  unaccustomed.  Dr.  Irwin  thought 
they  treat  their  children  with  particular  kindness.  The  country  beggars  entertain  a feelrng 
of  jealousy  towards  each  other;  they  do  not  hoard  their  earnings,  as  scarcely  any  one  beg-s 
here  who  is  not  forced  by  necessity.  The  practice  of  hiring  and  borrowing  children  to  accom- 
pany the  beggars  is  never  heard  of  in  country  districts. 

K In  vagrant  families  the  number  of  children  is  generally  the  same  as  those  of  the  humbler 
classes,  and  they  do  not  marry  earlier  than  other  classes  in  the  community:  very  few 
illegitimate  children  are  known  among  them.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Staples  was  of  opinion  that 
then  mode  of  life  is  conducive  to  health. 

No  doubt  an  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  begging  than  work.  Females  must 
be  veiy  industrious  to  earn  2d.  per  day ; the  highest  rate  of  wages  for  men  is  8 d.  with  diet, 
and  1 s.  without  it. 

It  frequently  occurs  that  not  a word  passes  between  the  beggar  and  donor ; the  bag  is 
laid  down  on  the  floor,  and  filled  with  potatoes  as  a matter  of  course.  The  prevalence  of 
private  charity  is  found  to  create  a disposition  to  mendicancy ; and  Messrs.  M'Arthur  and 
Lyle  both  affirmed,  that  on  experience  they  never  found  those  who  took  to  begging  good 
for  anything  afterwards.  There  certainly  is  a spirit  of  independence  among  the  poorer 
classes  in  this  country,  which  makes  them  extremely  unwilling  to  become  beggars,  if  they 
can  support  themselves  as  labourers.  Itinerant  beggars  never  can  be  prevafled  upon  to 
work  like  other  people ; when  offered  employment,  they  either  refuse  it  or  work  badly. 

No  questions  as  to  the  amount  already  received  are  ever  put  to  the  vagrants. 

A night’s  lodging  is  generally  given  by  the  poorest  class.  Women  frequently  ask  for 
clothing  at  the  houses  of  the  rich,  but  a preference  is  generally  given  to  the  resident  poor. 
The  general  relief  given  is  potatoes,  and  sometimes  flax,  but  very  little  meal ; milk  is  also 
given,  especially  to  the  sick  and  to  children ; money  is  very  seldom  offered,  being  so  scarce, 
though  the  beggars  always  prefer  it. 

Everybody  asking  receives  relief;  the  quantity  usually  given  is  two  handfuls  of  potatoes, 
which  is  called  a “ gooping,”  or  one  handful  of  meal : very  few  are  supported  as  pensioners 
on  particular  families.  None  of  the  farmers  give  away  as  much  as  would  maintain  an 
additional  workman,  but  they  often  give  as  much  as  would  feed  him. 

Monday  is  the  “ helping-day”  at  Moville,  when  there  is  the  greater  influx  of  mendicants, 
which  custom  is  very  much  complained  of  by  all  classes  both  in  town  and  country,  as  they 
beg  on  their  way  to  town,  and  sometimes  even  on  that  day  call  twice.  It  is  not  usual  for 
farmers  to  plant  small  portions  of  ground,  destining  the  crops  for  distribution  among  the 
beggars. 

The  relief  of  mendicants  certainly  falls  most  heavy  upon  the  small  fanners  in  proportion 
to  their  means ; the  latter  are  much  more  open  to  annoyance  than  the  rich. 

dV.  B. — To  this  answer  there  was  the  most  unanimous  and  strongest  consent  from  all 
persons  of  the  single  classes  present:  the  strongest  feeling  of  charity  prevails 
among  the  very  humblest  class. 

More  than  requisite  is  frequently  given,  from  the  impossibility  of  ascertaining  how  much 
each  has  already  received ; the  provisions,  however,  are  consumed  by  some  one ; but  one 
person  frequently  gets  more  than  sufficient  for  him. 

The  quantity  of  provisions  a farmer  holding  10  acres  would  daily  give  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. 

The  smallest  sum  mentioned  was  6 d.  a week  from  the  small  farmer,  and  more  than  double 
that  amount  from  the  shopkeeper.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'Leer  affirmed  that  he  has  known  cases 
■when  the  poor  creatures  who  give  alms  in  times  of  distress  are  obliged  to  stint  themselves  to 
a meal  less,  for  the  pux-pose  of  meeting  their  claims.  Mr.  Carmichael  was  of  opinion  that 
a ^U-regulated  system  of  poor-laws  would  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor,  and  diminish 
the  burthen  upon  those  who  give.  The  Rev.  Mr.  M'CafFerty  thought  that  no  change  would 
be  desirable,  unless  you  got  the  landlords  to  contribute.  Mr.  Neil  O’Dolierty’s  opinion  was, 
that  absentee  landlords,  who  draw  the  greatest  advantage  from  the  parish,  should  be  made 
to  contribute.  Mr.  M ‘Arthur  thought  if  there  was  any  compulsory  tax,  it  should  be  against 
property  in  general ; but  unless  the  management  was  better  than  anything  he  knew  of,  he 
was  averse  to  any  change.  Mr.  Carmichael  said  he  would  be  satisfied  the  tax  was  on 
property,  and  not  exclusively  on  the  poor  middleman.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Marks  thought  it  would 
be  much  better  to  have  a small  contribution  to  support  the  poor  within  their  own  houses,  or 
in  some  house  provided  for  the  purpose,  than  to  have  them  in  their  present  state,  confined 
“*jle  aged  and  infirm. 

. ^ “e  Rev.  Mr.  M'Leer  was  of  the  same  opinion,  “ provided  it  was  confined  to  the  aged  and 
infirm,  and  accompanied  by  a vagrant  act  and  judicious  regulations,  provided  also  the  tax 
was  fairly  distributed  on  all  classes,  in  proportion  to  their  means.”  Mr.  John  Eakin  Cama- 
?aa  “ would  rather  pay  a small  tax  than  be  bothered  with  the  beggars.  He  thinks  he  pays 
m food  given  at  least  1 s.  per  week,  and  would  be  veiy  willing  to  compound  for  that,  if  it 
were  made  a general  rule.  Mr.  John  M'Devitt  says  he  would  much  rather  pay  a small  tax 
IvT  anc*  infirm  than  be  bothered  with  beggars  coming  into  his  shop,  as  they  do  now-. 

r.  Edward  Lackay  would  much  rather  give  a small  sum  annually  to  his  ability  than  be  as 

he  is  at  present. 

Relief  is  given  from  various  motives  : some  from  religious  or  superstitious  feelings,  others 
worn  fear  of  violence,  and  others  again  from  custom,  relieve  the  beggars,  but  most  often  from 
a,mo‘ and  religious  feeling  amongst  the  lower  classes,  that  what  is  asked  for  God’s  sake 
AouM  not  be  refbsed.  68 

mall-pox  and  contagious  diseases  are  sometimes  spread  by  the  system  of  giving  vagrants 
°-5-  5 n 2 a night’s 
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a night  s lodging ; by  this,  however,  their  morals  are  not  generally  minted  tl,„  1 
instances  have  occurred  of  females  of  bad  character  doing:  mischief  ltfL  J . , ou§11  s°me 
mischievous  and  meddling.  ° “1  them  are  both 

The  mendicants  being  generally  so  occupied  only  periodically,  are  sometimes  ,..1  , 

but  those  who  become  regular  professional  beggars  are  wholly  unfitted  for  wnrp  f.t  P jyed; 
ultimately  become  a separate  class.  ' ’ tney  donot 

There  are  no  punishments  ever  inflicted  for  vagrancy  in  the  district.  The  feeling  tn 
who  give  relief  have  been  before  mentioned.  It  is  thought  that,  while  no  resourc? p * T 
the  destitute,  it  would  be  cruel  to  enforce  laws  against  vagrancy;  such  laws’  undpi  °r 
circumstances,  would  have  no  chance  of  proving  efficacious ; the  objections  to  thl  u 
be  removed,  if  a provision  were  made  that  precluded  the  chance  of  starvation  ThPrp  i 
no  doubt  that  outrages  are  immediately  attributable  to  actual  destitution  ' °an  be 

There  are  no  houses  of  industry  or  mendicity  institutions  in  the  neighbourhood  Tt  „ 
the  opinion  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  M'Leer,  that  the  destitute,  the  aged  anfinfim  would 
themselves  of  such  resources ; and  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  refuse  aid  ’to  wmdeTi 
mendicants  would,  under  such  circumstances,  be  so  much  diminished  as  motahlJT 
extinguish  mendicancy.  ^ ulJ  t0 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Stranorlar, 
including  Towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Ballybophay. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 


Andrew  Allen,  farmer.— James  Armstrong,  farmer.— John  Batten,  shopkeeper-Joinr 
Cochran,  esq.,  j.  p.,Edinmore.— Mr.CociiRAN,  gentleman,  elder  of  the  presbyterian  congregation. 
— Robt.  Corcaddin,  farmer — Dr.  Davis,  surgeon,  dispensary  of  Stranorlar.— Rev.  Mr.  Derihney 

roman-catholic  curate  of  Stranorlar.— Rev.  Mr.  Doherty,  parish  priest,  Stranorlar D.  Doherty’ 

farmer — Wm.  Fenwick,  esq.,  j.  p.,  llaphoe.— Mr.  Robert  Fletcher,  farmer.— Mr.  Greer,  ir.n- 
keeper  and  churchwarden.— Mr.  Gunning,  sen. — Mr.  Gunning,  jun.  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar.— 

Mr.  James  Holmes,  farmer.— James  Johnston,  esq.,  j.  p — John  Kean,  farmer Edward  Kean 

farmer.  Mr.  Robert  Kilfatrick,  farmer,  Longhill. — Daniel  Lynch,  shopkeeper—Mr.  E.’ 
M'Loughlin,  farmer— Mr.  M'Miminin,  shopkeeper,  Stranorlar— Ralph  M'Kenley,  farmer— 
Thomas  Magill,  shopkeeper— Robert  Rolleston,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Smith,  farmer.-Mr. 
Speer,  gentleman  farmer,  Knockgannon— Mr.  Spencer,  farmer,  Mullindrait— Rev.  J.  Steel,  pres- 
byterian minister,  Stranorlar.— H.  Stewart,  jun.  Trycallon — Adam  Tait,  farmer— Mr.  William 
Walker,  gentleman  farmer,  Kilcordan.-Mr.  W.  Walker,  land-agent,  Bmrnboe— Cormace 
and  Hannah  Ward,  two  old  beggars. 


Mr.  Fenwick  said  that  he  had  observed  no  change  in  this  district  for  10  years.  Vagrancy 
seems  to  be  stationary,  varying  only  according  to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  food. 

r.  ©peer  observed  that  there  had  been  a considerable  increase  in  emigration  to  Scotland 
since  the  decline  of  the  linen  trade  in  this  county;  and  that  those  who,  by  that  decline,  were 
ye>ydestitute  state,  have  availed  themselves  of  the  greater  field  for  employment  in 
Scotland.'  Rev.  Mr.  Devincy  has  resided  in  the  parish  for  the  last  three  years,  and  thinks 
that  within  that  time  vagrancy  had  increased  double,  from  the  general  want  of  employment 
in  the  country  parts.  There  arc  many  able-bodied  persons  who  can  obtain  no  work  for  half 
oi  the  year;  these  are  not  holders  of  land,  but  merely  occupy  a house,  for  which  they  pay  1 /., 
getting  as  much  land  as  they  can  manure  from  the  same  person  who  lets  them  the  house. 
-For  the  last  year  a single  Sunday  has  not  passed  in  which  there  were  not  applications  for 
collections  to  be  made  for  the  sick,  infirm  and  destitute.  Mr.  Greer  was  of  opinion  that  that 
class  ot  persons  had  decidedly  decreased  within  the  last  three  years.  Many  have  died  off, 
and  some,  in  consequence  of  the  cheapness  of  provisions,  are  now  able  to  provide  for  them- 
selves j tor  though  there  is  less  employment,  from  the  loss  of  the  linen  trade,  there  is  more 
emand  tor  agricultural  labour,  in  consequence  of  the  increased  reclamation  of  ground.  The 
ev.  r.  Doherty  thought  “ that  there  was  a decrease  of  mendicancy  in  the  last  three 
years,  owing  to  the  great  emigration  which  took  place  in  the  years  preceding ; but  unhappily 
many  have  been  retained  this  year,  and  the  emigration  has  consequently  diminished.” 
lr.  Walker,  for  the  last  three  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  from  40  to  100 
labourers,  and  has  found  more  difficulty  in  procuring  them  this  year  than  in  any  year  in  the 
preceding  seven,  during  which  time  he  paid  9 Id.  per  day  through  the  year,  and  reclaimed 

from  20  to  30  acres  in  the  adjacent  parish.  1 * 6 

n the  summer  season,  said  Mr.  Greer,  when  provisions  become  scarce,  the  men,  after 
having  planted  their  potatoes,  shut  up  their  houses  and  go  to  England,  where  wages  are 
higher,  and  the  women  and  children  become  mendicants.  Of  those  the  greater  part  are 
na  ives  of  the  parish.  Wandering  beggars  give  very  little  annoyance.  Greer  remarked, 
there  are  hundreds  of  persons  who  keep  their  houses  that  are  much  greater  objects  of  pity  than 
those  who  become  mendicants;  « the  poor  are  certainly  very  poor.”  The  Rev.  Mr. Devmey 
sai  mendicancy  has  not  increased,  there  is  no  denying  that  poverty  has  great  y. 

ihe  small  farmers  have  no  motive  to  industry:  they  are  afraid  to  improve  either  their  lan 
or  houses  ; the  “ moment  they  do  so,”  added  Greer,  “ the  rent  will  be  raised.”  , 

I here  is  scarcely  any  such  thing  as  an  able-bodied  male  beggar,  they  are  all  women  ana 
children ; they  generally  travel  in  families,  except  in  cases  of  infirmity.  They  never  beg 
Sundays.  When  the  gardens  are  planted  and  their  husbands  gone  in  quest  of  WOTk 
•bngland  or  Scotland,  the  wives  and  children  of  employed  labourers  frequently  beg.  : anta 
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tenants  never  wander  about  seeking  alms,  though  their  families  do.  Mendicants  are  Gene- 
rally from  among  tire  agricultural  labourers ; there  are  some  cases  of  weavers,  but  it  is  mainly 
confined  to  persons  who  have  been  engaged  as  small  farmers  or  labourers,  a great  many  of 
whom  have  become  houseless  wanderers,  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  made  of  late  years 
by  the  gentry  to  clear  their  estates  of  cottier  tenants.  When  such  tenants,  remarked  Mr. 
Darney,  go  first  out  to  beg,  they  leave  the  place  where  they  are  known,  but  the  sense  of 
shame  which  prompted  them  to  this  soon  wears  off.  None  of  the  farmers  in  this  parish  have 
at  an  advanced  age  transferred  their  farms  to  their  children,  and  gone  out  to  be°\  Those  who 
o-o  for  work  to  England  seldom  beg  their  way  through  Ireland. 

The  parts  of  the  country  to  which  they  belong  camiot  be  ascertained  exactly;  some  come 
from  Connaught,  some  from  Munster  and  from  the  mountainous  districts  of  this  countiy. 

The  tinkers  are  the  only  class  of  beggars  whose  habits  of  mendicancy  become  hereditary; 
the  other  vagrants  beg  through  necessity,  arising  from  loss  of  health  and  want  of  employ- 
ment. They  march  six  or  eight  miles  into  the  town  on  Wednesday,  which  is  “ helpino- 
day,”  a custom  no  doubt  holding  out  great  inducements  to  mendicancy. 

Women  are  often  seen  in  the  evening  with  three  stone  of  potatoes,  and  are  sometimes  even 
•obliged  to  unload  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

An  able-bodied  beggar  generally  obtains  in  a day  more  food  than  he  can  consume.  They 
very  rarely  beg  from  passengers  in  coaches,  or  on  Sundays  in  the  avenues  to  places  of  public 

worship. 

The  quantity  of  relief  given  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applicants  in  each 
group,  in  times  of  distress  different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently  apply  in  turn  to 
the  same  persons,  and  at  the  houses  of  the  gentry  when  they  are  allowed  to  come.  An 
infirm  person  generally  gets  more  than  an  able-bodied  person,  particularly  in  meal  or  money. 

The  beggars  sell  their  surplus  collections  to  the  poor  housekeepers,  and  with  the  money 
they  receive  usually  purchase  tobacco,  and  sometimes  drink.  Mr.  Deviney  knew  one  instance 
of  a beggar  who  had  five  daughters,  to  each  of  whom  he  gave  30 1.  “ He  had  an  old  wife, 
whom  he  buried  at  least  a thousand  times,  though  she  is  still  living.” 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  able-bodied  persons  who  ask  charity  in  times  of  great 
distress  allege  that  they  cannot  obtain  work,  but  the  general  plea  is  sickness  or  age.  In  this 
district  they  would  willingly  accept  clothes  where  they  are  able  to  get  them ; they  frequently 
ask  them  for  the  purpose  of  being  decently  clad  for  church  or  chapel.  Dr.  Davis  said  they 
never  have  refused  to  have  their  sores  cured  on  account  of  the  advantage  of  exposing  them ; 
neither  has  the  exhibition  of  maimed  or  diseased  persons  been  of  danger  to  women  enceinte. 
The  parents  of  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb  children  have  never  been  known  to  refuse  the  offer  of 
getting  them  into  institutions.  Such  objects  are  not  usually  exposed,  except  by  those  sta- 
tioning themselves  on  bridges  or  thoroughfares,  on  market  or  fair-days.  Dr.  Davis  has 
attended  many  children  of  beggars  in  ill  health,  who  were  taken  about  of  necessity,  because 
their  parents  had  no  places  to  leave  them  in. 

The  habits  here  are  not  dissolute,  nor  are  they  concerned  in  any  outrage  upon  property  or 
persons ; the  farmers  do  not  complain  of  their  thefts,  but,  on  the  contrary,  consider  them 
quite  as  honest  as  other  people.  The  confirmed  vagrants  would  not  be  willing  to  leave  home, 
nor  do  they  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work.  On  the  whole,  they  show  the 
greatest  kindness  to  their  children,  and  never  borrow  or  hire  any  here  to  take  round  with 
them  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  compassion. 

Their  families  are  larger  than  those  of  other  people ; the  poorer  they  are  the  more  children 
they  have.  Mr.  Fenwick  said  that  begging  is  frequently  the  effect  of  improvident  marriages. 
Ihere  is  not  an  illegitimate  child,  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Deviney,  at  present  known  in  the  parish. 
The  beggars  here  live  to  a great  age,  some  to  70  or  80  years.  No  case  of  death  from  actual 
starvation  has  occurred  here. 

An  able-bodied  man,  it  is  supposed,  subject  to  the  same  casualties  as  the  labourer,  would 
find  it  more  his  interest  to  work  than  beg,  as  a stigma  attaches  to  the  character  of  the 

mendicant. 

It  is  usual  to  give  relief  indiscriminately ; the  labourers  say  they  conceive  it  one  of  the  first 
duties  to  give  to  all  who  ask.  There  are  very  few  who  become  beggars,  except  through  ex- 
treme necessity ; they  are  generally  infirm  persons  and  females,  who  by  the  death  of  their 
fiusbands  have  become  destitute.  Mr.  Fenwick  said  that  women  who  could  earn  3d.  per 
ay  would  never  become  beggars.  There  are  cases  of  mendicants  who  have  refused  work, 
out  m no  instance  have  those  who  could  procure  employment  and  support  by  their  own  in- 
ustry  taken  to  begging.  No  inquiry  as  to  their  character  is  made  by  those  who  give  relief. 

n the  town  the  quantity  of  relief  given  is  sometimes  limited ; but  in  the  country  the 
amiers  S*ve  to  all  who  come ; from  three  to  seven  potatoes  are  given  to  each.  There  are 
none  supported  as  pensioners  on  particular  families  ; the  relief  given  by  fanners  and  shop- 
keepers would  ^generally  be  sufficient  to  feed  an  additional  person  throughout  the  year. 

eanesday  in  Stranorlar,  and  Friday  in  Ballybophay,  are  the  helping-days.  The  shopkeepers 
&1Mmr?ey,  food,  °*  soaP  av|d  bits  of  tobacco. 

1 tr.  Fenwick  said,  the  support  of  the  beggars  falls  certainly  most  heavily  on  the  poorer 
asses  of  farmers,  who  are  least  able  to  bear  it.  Mr.  Stewart  says  that  his  father  gives  his 
andmg  labourers  additional  wages,  in  consequence  of  knowing  that  they  are  subject  to  a 
positive  tax  for  supporting  the  poor.  The  difference  he  makes  between  the  wages  given  to 
ose  and  to  occasional  labourers  is  fully  3 d.  per  day. 
ex  1 '■'aS  dle  °P'n'on  of  Mr.  James  Holmes,  that  taking  into  consideration  their  wants, 
jt  ? . lve  of  food,  clothing,  See.,  they  seldom  get  more  than  they  require ; but  certainly 
'“possible  to  deny  that  some  get  more  and  some  less  than  they  should, 
obert  King  knew  a case  of  a shopkeeper  at  Ballybophay  putting  5 s.  in  halfpence  on  his 
0,5-  5 d 3 counter 
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counter  on  a helping-day,  and  giving  it  all  away  at  the  rate  of  onlv  a w 
person.  Rev.  Mr.  Deviney  knew  an  instance  where  a woman  with  ,.h;i,i  atPeuuy to  each 
whole  stock  but  one  peck  of  meal,  divided  it  with  beggars  durino-  i]  r6?’  . mg  as  her 
extreme  scarcity.  Mr.  Fenwick  endeavoured  at  Raphoe  to  establish  a fund  f ^ u a timeof 
the  poor,  by  voluntary  contributions  among  the  farmers,  but  he  was  unsucee LfS  16  rellef  of 
would  have  been  willing  to  contribute  refused,  because  others  could  not  be  fn A*  maDy  wl,° 
shares ; but  on  the  whole  he  supposed  some  such  plan  would  be  mmoi-nii  UW  t0  §',ve 
were  made  general.  Mr.  Walker  thought  that  any  system  of  taxation  5CCepMe  if  it 
poor  would  be  opposed  by  nine-tenths  of  the  people;  his  own  opinion  would the 
of  it;  but  people  are  terrified  by  the  experience  of  its  effects  in  EngK.  d b mfevour 
Rev.  Mr.  Deviney  was  quite  sure  that  the  opinion  of  the  whole  hndv  n r 
would  be  opposed  to  it,  and  thought,  if  the  fund  was  raised  from  the  - y • SraaJ  /armers 
__  it  would  be*  much  better  to  have  matters  just  as 

by  which  the  burthen  might  be  made  to  rest  upon  the  property  of  the^oimn  JV*  de,7,lsed 
desirable.  Mr.  Armstrong  felt  very  little  lessen  whatYe^e at 
a good  deal,  it  does  not  seem  to  lessen  his  store ; but  he  thinks  that  if  he  j 13 

make  up  the  value  of  it  in  one  sum  in  the  course  of  the  year  he  would  ^ ob  lped  to 
Mr.  John  Griffith  was  sure  that  the  money  would  go  to  support  the  real  * 8evJrely*  If 
maintain  themselves,  he  would  be  willing/  to  contribute 

thought  hi.  neighbours  would  not.  They  give  what  they  like  now ; they  then  woild  h™ 
no  choice.  They  do  not  miss  what  goes  m charity:  what  is  o-iVeu  to  then™.-  W , 
they  say,  the  less.  But  it  is  not  thole  who  go  out  that  are  thf  Site!  h ”atK' 

often  remain  w, thin.  Mr.  M'Loughlin  would  prefer  remaining8^  he  is  J « He  wmS”!? 
taraly  have  no  objection  to  help  those  who  could  not  help  themselves  • hut  he  do.? 
every  day  without  feeling  it  rmfeh.”  Mr.  Stewart  stated  ?hSTtSi^0^£ 
a voluntary  fund  ,n  tins  d, struct,  after  the  cholera  among  the  farmers  and  sl.opk2n“5  tot 
Ire  was  unsuccessful;  they  generally  complained  that  even  though  they  conS 
would  refuse,  and  the  burthen  be  thrown  wholly  on  them.  Among  the  betterZ  rffiZS 
he  did  not  find  such  an  indisposition  to  consent1  to  the  plan ; bat  fhe  poo«t  feS 

that  chanty  was  a kind  of  religious  duty,  invariably  preferred  giving  themselves.  ’ 0 

Rev  Mr.  Doherty  thought  that,  provided  the  fund  came  from  all  in  proportion  to  their 
property,  it  would  be  very  agreeable  to  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers ; but  it  would  be  found 

EiTCIave'^r  5°"Sht 

Thomas'  Magill  “ thought  the  mistress  would  rather  see  tho  beggars  cominv  back  and 

£ Si  rr  ; r1 • *°  wi,at  r *».  « »«■■  ^ 

to  IS  a ' fund  nmSd  r?  “T  Sl0C!?,”  ,ohn  Gmmi“S  undoubtedly  contrltote 

£ teW?uld  be  in  favourJ?f  poor-laws  on  the  same  conditions, 
no  doubt  (lint  fto!  ™ *V  ^ay-S!  j Throughout  the  whole  circle  of  my  acquaintance,  I have 
It  is  believer!  <mrl  '♦  -0S+i  fe<rK^d  hostility  to  any  system  of  compulsory  assessments  exists. 

I bay.  taught  those  with  whom  I hive  intercourse,  that 
promote-  arid  rt  _ nsh  those  feelrngs  of  spontaneous  benevolence  which  it  is  desirable  to 
pints  T 1 ? invar, ably  looked  with  the  greatest  horror  on  the  English  system  of 

a c tl,d  lt.  has  nrcreased  crime  as  well  as  pauperism.  I view  it  as 

intomtlsI  Xt  wlU>  C instiarr  ethics,  and  I think  if  I were  obliged  te  give  It. 

opinions  wirfln  * woadd  lose  all  moral  merit  of.  charity.  I entertain  the  same 

opmrons  with  Dr.  Chalmers,  under  whom  I have  studied,  on  the  subject.” 
would'  1,,  „'“"K  would  be  most  anxious  to  see  a well-regulated  system  of  poor-laws,  aad 

of  the  Lnoyanel  hetwMfe”  mU<dl  m0re  than  lle  does  at  Present  *°  Sel  rid 

is  teWteS*  lhc”,Sllt  “l*1*151,8  quite  as  well  as  they  were.  Setting  in  case  tire  thing 
to  give  it  on?  1 n !?Mey’ tllere  teust  he  persons  to  applot  it,  persons  to  lift  it,  and  persons 
whSt  ™ XdJ  h0Se.  We  Si10ulci  P“yas  welt  as  the  poor ; we  are  nothing  the  worse  of 
their  ownXantl?  ; “d  asforthe  la“d>oi'ds  paying  it,  “ it  is  very  Me  they  pay  for 

tionto  theh^m^llu  n.  \W°.,r?d  af’ree  to  tlle  Paymeiil  of  a tax,  provided  all  paid  in  proper- 
and  Door  la  wo  ’ burthen  at  present  is  very  great  upon  those  who  cannot  well  bear  it; 

IbirKsid"™  ' /0IS  th“e  who  SiT6  "°™”g  *°  W their'  share;  but  he  thought 
aDsentees  should  pay  double  as  much  as  residents.” 

presentplan1”1  “ n°  doubt  Payment  of  an  annual  sum  would  be  preferred  to  the 

tlipoppm-i^i-.^' “lne^y  “ tbou^ht  that  if  any  tax  for  the  support  of  the  poor  was  imposed  on 
rivp  hpH  g ,°f  Ireland»  they  would  all  be  soon  beggars,  and  he  would  much  rather 

give  help  himself  than  let  others  do  it  for  him.” 

let-  p!i!,  v/3/  6 be  for  a moderate  poor-law,  with  even-handed  justice  for  all  men; 

nothing  • n ?°Utl,1^lute  accord*ng  to  bis  means,  and  let  the  absentee,  who  has  hitherto  paid 
notnmg,  g,ve  his  share : but  voU  will  find  all  those  people  who  do  not  live  on  the  high 

ft  ftftt  fc/i  1 +llo  kllwtllAn  ...A  tt 


- ■—j  wuutuuie  accoramg  1 

SSShiSn  h.f  uhare’  blit  y°u  w,u  find  al1  ‘base  people  who 
Andrew  A ll°  1<:’  because  they  do  not  feel  the  burthen  as  we  do.”  . . 

ireslnt  with  bT  are°” U SmCerely  ratller  Pay  a “wJerute  tax  than  be  bothered  as  he  rs  at 


present  with  beggars.”  " 1 J 

John  Kean  “ never  refused  to  share  what  he  had  with  the  travelling  poor,  and  never  yet 

Edward 


I "V  snare  wnat  lie  had  witl 

missed  it ; we  want  no  more  taxes,  we  have  too  many.” 
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Edward  Kean  “ disliked  the  name  of  a tax ; we  have  it  not  to  give  ; what  we  five  to  the 
poor  God  gives  us  back. 

James  Johnston,  esq.,  justice  of  the  peace,  “ thought  the  farmers  would  not  prefer  it ; the 
shopkeepers  certainly  would  ; and  thought  himself  it  would  be  very  desirable  if  a parish’had 
power  to  assess  itself  for  the  relief  of  the  aged  and  infirm,  with  especial  care  that  the  con- 
tributors alone  should  have  complete  control  in  judging  of  the  necessity  of  assessment  and 
the  mode  of  distribution.” 

Mr.  Geer  “ was  certainly  in  favour  of  a provision  for  the  poor,  on  the  condition  of  its 
coming  upon  property  generally.  In  all  cases  of  tenancy-at-will,  the  landlord  paying  all 
the  tax,  he  would  establish  a graduated  scale,  according  to  the  length  of  the  leases,  increas- 
ing in  the  proportion  payable  by  the  tenant,  in  all  cases  according  to  the  length  of  the  term 
by  which  he  holds,  throwing  the  whole  burthen  on  persons  holding  in  perpetuity,  and  there- 
by giving  a bonus  to  landlords  to  do  that  which  he  considered  quite  essential  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  feeling  as  he  did,  that  the  system  of  tenancy-at-will  retards  most  ma- 
terially the  progress  of  improvement  and  general  prosperity.” 

A religious  feeling  is  the  strongest  motive  in  inducing  the  poorer  classes  to  give  relief;  it 
is  never  extorted  by  violence,  nor  from  a fear  of  the  beggar’s  curse. 

Dr.  Davis  never  knew  diseases  spread  by  the  system  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to 
beggars. 

Mr.  Johnsto.n,  J.  p.,  never  heard  any  charge  preferred  against  a mendicant  before  their 
bench ; nor  are  they  known  to  spread  discontent  or  stories  about  the  country. 

Those  who  have  become  vagrants  in  this  country  are  generally  persons  who  cannot  work, 
the  families  of  labourers  who  make  periodical  journies  of  mendicancy,  and  return  to  their 
houses  when  the  husbands  get  employment,  and  when  the  potatoes  are  fit  to  die. 

The  Vagrant  Act  has  rarely  been  enforced  in  this  country;  it  would  be  considered  most 
arbitrary  and  unjust  to  do  so,  under  existing  circumstances.  Mr.  Johnston  thought  if 
a resource  were  provided,  those  laws  which  at  present  are  objectionable  would  be  necessary. 

There  is  no  house  of  industry  or  mendicity  in  the  neighbourhood ; it  is  generally  believed 
that  the  poor  would  not  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of  such  relief;  they  like  their  liberty 
very  much,  and  all  who  could  otherwise  maintain  themselves  would  generally  prefer  doing 
so,  and  would  probably  use  a greater  exertion  for  the  purpose  than  they  do  at  present  to 
avoid  mendicancy;  but  it  is  supposed  that  the  very  destitute  poor,  who  really  find  difficulty 
in  moving  about,  would  be  glad  to  avail  themselves  of  it.  Cormac  and  Hanna  Ward  are  an 
old  couple,  living  in  a hut  near  Ballybophay,  age  75  and  73  years.  “ I have  been  married 
to  this  old  man  odds  of  50  years ; he  is  hardly  able  to  move  for  six  years ; we  had  13  child- 
ren; 1 1 of  them  are  lying  in  the  church-yard  at  Stranorlar;  we  have  one  boy  living  and 
married  in  Scotland,  and  another  in  the  Rifles.  I go  about  the  neighbourhood,  and  get 
a few  potatoes,  a little  meal,  sometimes  a drop  of  broth,  or  a wee  bit  of  meat  to  make  it, 
a tew  sods  of  turf.  I scrape  up  some  manure,  and  planted  that  wee  bit  of  garden  yonder ; 
we  make  it  out  tolerably  well ; but  ould  Cormac  is  very  bad  with  the  asthma.  Dr.  Davis  is 
very  good  to  him,  and  so  is  parson  Fullerton ; God  bless  them ; and  though  we  do  not 
belong  to  him,  he  often  helps  us.” 

A more  miserable  hut  cannot  be  imagined  than  this  poor  old  couple  occupied.  The 
wretched  old  man  had  scarcely  a rag  on  him ; his  bed  was  a lock  of  straw  on  tbe  ground ; he 
coughed  incessantly,  and  relieved  himself  sometimes  by  taking  a sup  of  the  syrup  which 
Dr.  Davies  gave  him.  On  being  asked  if  they  would  go  into  a house  where  they  would  be 
comfortably  clothed  and  lodged  and  fed,  their  answer  was,  “ We  have  been  30  years  in  this 
house ; our  children  died  in  it ; some  of  them  were  born  and  nursed  in  it ; the  spire  of  the 
church  where  they  are  laid  is  within  view  of  the  door ; we  would  rather  stay  here  for  the 
little  time  we  have  to  live,  on  a meal  a day.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Kev.  Mr.  Alexander,  rector — Alexander  Baird,  farmer,  33  acres. — John  Bishop,  farmer,  30 
acres — Rev.  Mr.  Brown,  presbyterian  minister Rev.  Mr.  Bryce,  seceding  minister. — Dr.  Ful- 
lerton, dispensary  surgeon David  Gilmour,  farmer,  33  acres. — James  Glass,  farmer,  40 

acres. .Henry,  farmer,  16  h acres. — Thomas  M'Clean,  labourer. — Daniel  Moon,  farmer, 

ioo  acres.— Barney  Mooney,  farmer,  and  under-agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company. 

Orr,  esq.  j.  p. Oseland,  esq.,  agent  to  the  Ironmongers’  Company — Rev.  Mr.  Rolles- 

xon,  curate — John  Wallace,  farmer,  14  acres. 

There  are  about  50  beggars  in  all  the  parish,  of  whom  34  are  badged.  These  latter  are 
residents,  and  the  strangers  sometimes  nearly  equal  them  in  number.  Though  the  population 
now  is  2,000  greater  than  it  was  20  years  ago,  the  number  of  beggars  has  decreased.  “ Provi- 
sions and  clothing,”  said  Moon,  “ are  now  much  cheaper.  A shirt  that  costs  2 s.  now  would 
have  cost  5 s.  then  ; 3 1.  is  equal  fully  to  4 1.  10s.  of  that  time.  The  cottiers’  houses  too  are 
cheaper,  for  the  farmers  build  and  set  them,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  pay  the  high  rent  of 
the  laud.  They  plant  more  potatoes  too  now.  But  the  principal  reason  why  the  beggars 
are  fewer  is,  that  tbe  ground  is  better  laboured.  One  man  can  raise  more  on  15  acres  than 
the  whole  townland  formerly  would,  and  there  is  a good  corn  crop  after  the  potato  crop.  ’ 

‘ They  drink  less  now,”  said  Arclibold ; “ every  one  who  lived  on  the  road  side  used  to  keep 
a shebeen  house,  but  there  is  not  one  now  for  five  that  there  used  to  be.” 

• 0,5-  504  Beggars 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

County  Donegal. 

Examinations  taken  by 
P.  F.  Johnston,  Esq. 
J.  R.  Barry,  Esq. 

Parish  Stranorlar, 
including  Towns  of 
Stranorlar  and 
Ballybophay. 
Bar.  Raphoe. 


Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Par.  Aughadowey. 
Bar.  Coleraine, 
(Half  Barony.) 
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“ Beggars  are  more  numerous  about  May  and  August,  when  they  frequently  d 
salt  water.  Potatoes  are  then  scarce,  and  they  shut  up  their  houses,  and  come  d S h *”e 
If  they  have  a cow,  they  turn  her  out ; or  if  she  is  a milch  cow,  they' let  her  out  fo^r  ”6re‘ 


Vagrancy. 


Ulster , 

Co.  Londonderry. 


(Half  Barony.) 


„ ives  to  suck  her.  (fr.  Moore.) All  our  weekly  beggars  are  residents  but 

Examinations  talent,  S!‘P  in  ftom  tl,I!  neighbourhood.  There  are  four  women  for  one  man,  and  the  males  St 
C.  W.  Borrctt,  Esq.  almost  every  ease  infirm  or  old.  A male  beggar,  however,”  said  Mr.  Alexander  “ h 
James  Peebles,  Esq.  my  gig  the  other  day  into  Coleraine.”  Some  strangers  are  strong  men,  and  they  stav  ' 
r,  . , “ — T , roads,  and  send  in  their  wives  to  beg ; they  are  ashamed,  or  think,  thev  would  o*t  the 
I artsh  Aughadowcy.  but  none  of  the  native  beggars  are  able  for  work.”  One  man,  nearly  90  years  old  0”°.’ 
Bar ; Cofcraine,  regularly  to  Scotland  for  work  ; and  none  of  them  beg,  except  from  necessity.  At  least°°eS 
half  of  the  native  poor  beg  singly ; perhaps  there  is  not  an  average  of  more  than  one  child 
four  women.  “ Strangers,”  said  Gilmore,  “ have  a flock  at  their  feet.”  The  men 
ashamed  to  beg,  and  would  not  be  helped.  The  women  have  less  employment  open  tothen^ 
but  a strong  woman  can  support  herself  by  working  about  a bleach-green,  and  by  weeding 
and  shearing  for  farmers,  and  getting  grass  for  cows,  for  which  she  would  get  id  a dav 
In  summer  they  might  get  work  for  about  a month  and  a half;  during  harvest  they  would  oet 
,J  d.  a day.  During  the  spring  and  summer  months  they  might  get  perhaps  about  three 

mouths’ work,  at  an  average  of  from  Acl.  to  Gd.  a day  .—(Gilmore.) “I  have  o-iven 

a woman,”  said  Moon,  “ Gd.  a day  for  90  days  in  summer,  and  9 d.  in  harvest  time°  In 
winter  time,  when  they  cannot  remain  out,  they  spin.  None  beg  on  Sundays,  and  not  one  in 
150  labourers  has  his  wife  begging  while  he  is  at  work.”— “ I have  known,  though  men 
earn  from  Gd.  to  10 d.  a day,  their  wives  begging,”  said  Moon.  “They  are  greedv ” 
observed  Gresham,  “ and  that  makes  them  do  so,  not  that  they  have  a large  family  or  are  in 
necessity.”— “ I have  known  a man  beg,”  said  Mr.  Knox,  “ who  had  15  guineas  in  his 
pocket.  In  summer  one  out  of  four  beggars  are  cottiers,  who  come  from  the  mountain  - but 
last  year  there  were  not  12  in  all  begging  here.  All  object  to  it  until  they  are  broken  in.” 
Cottiers  here  are  also  weavers,  and  can  employ  in  some  way  their  spare  time.  Of  the 
nine  badged  male  beggars,  three  were  weavers’  bleachers,  and  one  a blacksmith,  the 
remainder  labourers ; and  the  remaining  29  of  the  whole  number  of  badged  persons  are 
females.  No  servants  beg  when  disabled  or  out  of  employment.  Cottiers,  when  reduced  to 
beggary,  leave  their  own  part  of  the  country ; they  would  not  be  helped  there,  and  are 
ashamed  to  be  seen  begging  by  those  who  know  them.  “ One  man,”  said  Baird,  “ who 
comes  from  Banagher  and  begs,  used  to  be  always  in  a hurry  to  set  his  potatoes.  He  was  so 
rich  that  lie  gave  30  l.  as  a portion  to  his  daughter.” — “ I have  met,”  said  Moon,  “ young 
women  going  back  to  Coleraine,  who  had  been  begging,  with  bad  clothes  on  their  back,  and 
known  them  to  undress  outside  the  town.  One  man  gave  up  his  farm  to  his  son,  in  order  to 
beg.  lie  had  saved  his  master’s  life  when  a servant,  and  having  got  presents  frequently 
from  the  gentry,  who  liked  him  on  that  account,  he  said  he  found  begging  so  pleasant, 
he  took  it  up.  I have  know  him,”  said  Moon,  “ lay  a pound  on  the  table  when  returning 
from  beggino;  in  the  county  of  Antrim.”  Few  pass  through  this  parish  on  their  way  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  for  work,  and  these  pay  their  way. 

The  beggars  are  usually  from  the  mountainous  districts,  Tyrone,  Donegal  and  Derry. 
Those  who  live  on  good  land  are  better  off,  though  the  fuel  is  dearer. — (Moon.) 

But  one  out  of  the  34  badged  beggars  is  known  to  be  the  child  of  a beggar.  “The  child- 
ren,’ said  Wallace,  “ usually  become  industrious.  I had  a boy  as  a servant  for  two  sum- 
mers, who  was  begging  with  his  mother  when  I hired  him.  He  came  the  third  summer,  but 
I could  not  employ  him.  He  was  a very  good  boy.”  The  children  see  work  going  on,  and 
are  willing  to  take  a share  in  it,  but  the  beggars  sometimes  do  not  like  them  to  do  so. 

Nineteen  out  of  20  hav  — . . 

rather  than  do  so.  “At 

I assisted,  bought  afterwards  a , 

said  Mr.  Brown,  “ the  same  names  are  now  on  my  list,  which  were  there  60  years  back,  and 
I therefore  conclude  them  to  be  the  descendants  of  beggars.  It  is  very  hard  to  rise,  and 
many  are  thus  broken  down  ; but  not  one  in  20  begs  from  choice.” 

A woman  with  three  children  could  get  more  than  five  stone  every  time  she  went  out, 
and  such  a woman  has  often  sold  two  bushels  in  the  day.  They  can  here,  and  do,  keep 
tlnee  persons  in  a house.  Such  women  often  refuse  potatoes ; but  very  little  meal  is  given, 
as  potatoes  are  very  plentiful  here ; but  infirm  or  old  men  get  a little,  and  perhaps  a few 

halfpence.  — (Glass.) “ On  bad  days  they  cannot  get  five  stone,”  said  Wallace,  “but 

sometimes  they  sell  near  that.”  Moon  had  heard  fanners  complain  of  having  lost  their  cus- 
tomers altogether  by  beggars  selling  potatoes.  “ I know  a beggarman,”  said  Gilmore,  “who, 
besides  the  meal  he  collected,  put  potatoes  in  a pit,  and  said  he  would  rather  let  them  rot 
than  sell  them  for  6 d.  a bushel.”  „ 

The  quantity  given  varies  according  to  the  number  of  the  applicants.  “ A frail  woman 
would  get  as  much  as  a young  woman  with  children  ; and  the  fanner  would  get  meal.  U>e 
blind  and  cripple  get  most,  and  generally  meal.  Strange  beggars  often  divide,  the  mot 
begging  as  a widow,  and  the  children  as  orphans,  while  the  father  remains  behind,  or  applies 
separately.  A strong  woman  is  refused  far  oftener,  and  is  assisted  less  abundantly,  aD. 
a cripple  or  a blind  person.  “ One  mile  of  a cripple,”  said  Baird,  “ is  as  good  as  two 
a sturdy  woman.  When  he  is  not  able  to  walk,  he  gets  himself  wheeled  about  in  a ' 
.Beggars  usually  sell  their  surplus  earnings  to  the  poor  of  the  neighbourhood,  an  ' 
very  well  where  to  find  a purchaser.  They  rarely  buy  spirits,  and  then  not  more  than 
a glass,  as  they  would  not  be  helped  if  seen  drunk.  “ They  generally  buy  tea,’  said  u - 
more,  “ or  tobacco,  1 Id.  worth  at  a time,  but  not  clothing;  that  would  ^o  agams 
trade,  for  if  they  were  ragged,  they  would  make  more.”  John  Mooney  said  he  haa,  own 
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known  them  to  sell  clothes  the,  I, ad  got  from  gentlemen,  and  had  seen  one  woman  lav  out 
what  she  had  sold  them  for  in  buying  spirits.  ” out 

The  stranger  beggars  are  generally  women ; they  have  often  three  or  four  children  and 
say  they  could  not  support  them ; and  that  then  husband  is  dead,  has  deserted  them  or  is 
ont  of  employment  winch  is  frequently  untrue.  They  state  they  have  children  ill  of  the 
small-pox  or  measles.  “The  fair  beggars,”  said  Murray,  “ are  good  actors;  they  keen 
themselves  ragged  to  ge  money  I have  seen  a woman,  who  pretenled  to  be  blind,  walkS 
about  alone.  Those  who  beg  for  money  bring  certificates,  but  they  are  not  believed  to  bl 
teed.  Very  tew  children  afflicted  with  diseases  are  carried  about  to  excite  compassion 
One  woman  who  has  two  children,  one  with  water  on  lire  brain,  and  the  other  a cripple 
would  not  refuse,  excepting  perhaps  from  affection  and  a wish  not  to  part  with  them  to 
have  them  taken  into  an  hospital.  r u 


Beggars  arenot  generally  bad  diameters.  with  the  exception  of  those  who  attend  fairs 
They  never,  said"  Moon,  take  anythin^  from  my  house,  though  no  look  out  is  kept  on 
them,  either  here  or  in  other  places.  Clothes  have  sometimes,  but  not  often,  been  stolen  in 
the  country,  but  nothing  else."  The  more  respectable  class  are  those  who  emigrate  from 
this  parish  nor  are  there  any  who  beg  who  are  not  disabled.  Beggars  are  vlry  seldoS 
known  to  beat  their  children  badly,  “ they  have  too  much  affection  I?  that.”  Their  kind 
ness  does  not,  however,  extend  to  those  of  their  own  class ; they  do  not  divide  their  eamintrs 
and  seldom  even  send  a beggar  to  those  houses  where  they  have  been  themselves  assisted' 
Chddren  are  often  borrowed,  but  never  hired  by  them,  to  take  with  them  while  heroine- 

There  are  five  single  women  for  each  one  with  a family  among  beggars—fiKa  p 

Mr  Alexander  had  married  a beggar ; Mr.  Brown  never.  They  are  m general  lonudived 

and  are  certainly  much  better  off  than  either  labourers  or  small  farmers — (All) --There 

are  but  few  illegitimate  children  among  them.  Mr.  Brown  had  never  baptized  one 
fto  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  character  of  the  applicant.  If  they  are  residents,  they  are 
known ; and  if  not,  the  appearance  of  distress  alone  is  considered.  Few  beg  from  indolence 
and  all  have  at  first  a great  objection.  Mr.  Brown  said  that  there  are  twice  as  many  beg- 
gars when  provisions  are  dear  as  when  they  are  scarce.  Some  prefer  begging  to  labour  but 
having  once  adopted,  they  frequently  continue  the  practice.  The  inclination  to  accept 
employment  is  so  great,  that  men  frequently  offer  to  work  for  their  food.  Moon  said,  how- 
ever,  1 ottered  a man  work  for  his  food,  and  he  asked  me  how  his  family  would  be  sun- 
ported.  Your  daughter,  I said,  has  more  curls  in  her  hair  than  mine  has.” 
u T ,=Sai's  ta*ce  care  not  to  l'ave  a Ml  bag,  lest  they  might  receive  less  on  that  account. 

1 nave  known  them  often  store  bushels  of  potatoes  in  my  house,  and  then  go  about  the 
country  begging.  They  would  sell  them  at  10 d.,  when  the  market  price  was  is.  a bushel 
to  tlie  cottiers,  A ‘ beggar’s  crop  ’ is  very  common  here,  when  the  seed  is  got  in  that 
way.  rjo  mquiry  is  made  as  to  the  amount  already  received  by  the  beggar.” 

« j r * S lo,cl8'ing‘ls  “ever  refused.  “ I have  some  one  with  me  every  ’night,”  said  Moonev 
and  1 see  them  get  a better  breakfast  than  I can  take.  I live  near  the  road,  and  have 
more  on  that  account.  They  generally  lodge  with  the  cottiers,  and  the  fanners  give  them 
straw  to  sleep  on ; they  do  not  bring  it  back,  but  leave  it  with  the  cottier  for  manure. 

otlies  are  very  seldom  given,  and  then  only  by  ladies.  My  mistress  never  refuses  them 
lodmng ; and  many  is  the  night  I cannot  see  my  own  fire  for  them.”  Potatoes,  meal  and 
milk  are  usually  given.  A couple  of  handfuls  of  potatoes  or  one  of  the  meal,  and  maybe,  if 
it  is  plenty,  a quart  or  two  of  milk.  Some  give  heartier  than  others.  Money  is  given  only 
y the  gentry;  the  farmers  have  it  not,  and  do  not  miss  food ; but  the  beggars  get  enough 
ot  halfpence  to  buy  them  tobacco. 

On  a helping-day  all  the  beggars  are  out,  and  all  are  assisted.  From  one  to  two  dozen  of 
hem  go  round  on  that  day.  “ The  bushel  of  potatoes  stands  at  the  door,  and  every  one 

“ T),C°fleS  ^e*'S  soraetbing  out  of  it.” — (Mooney.) There  are  very  few,  if  any,  pensioners. 

e farmers  and  labourers,”  said  Mr.  Orr,  “ never  value  what  they  give;  they  have  no 
egular  allowance.”  The  cost  of  a labourer  during  the  year  is  about  6 l.  with  diet,  and  12  7. 
r 31.  without.  None  give  away  in  charity  so  much  as  this  in  the  year;  30  s.  a year  might 
e a>  ,air  averaoe  f°r  a former  of  30  acres.  “ If  the  farmers,”  said  Moon,  ” gave  away  what 
m?u  f raamta'n  a labourer,  the  beggars  would  not  be  able  to  find  stores  for  their  potatoes.” 
e tamers  give  much  more  in  proportion  than  the  gentry.  The  beggar  lifts  the  latch  and 
an„s  th®  door,  and  the  wife  sees  him  before  he  asks.  “ I nave  seen  many  a cot- 
thn’  +i  J^°Pney>  “ help  heartier  than  a former.” — “ He  gives  much  more  in  proportion 
„ Je  said  Moon,  “ for  a couple  of  handfuls  of  potatoes  is  as  much  from  him  as 

' ro*n  j r-  Alexander.  Still  a labourer  never  will  allow  that  he  misses  at  the  end  of  the 
lessen' am  le^”S  S‘ven*  would  rather  contribute  voluntarily  than  pay  a tax  two-thirds 

sai^!f'Vn^r°m  a feeIinS  duty*  which  is  strengthened  by  habit.  “ The  shopkeepers,” 
Relipf  ■’  i r’  “ ex?eP*  011  helping-days,  turn  the  beggars  away,  being  tired  out  by  them. 
Prav  1S,TT  §’ven  fr°m  charity,  and  not  because  it  is  the  custom  or  fashion.  The 
a GrS  °*  beggars  are  prized,  but  if  he  cursed,  he  would  be  turned  away.  I have  seen 
womman  sa  - e dust  oft  her  feet  and  curse  because  she  got  nothing ; nor  is  even  a lone 
do  *1  eVfr  int^uced  to  give  for  fear  of  violence.  If  any  kind  of  provision  was  made  for  the 
^ tv  16  armers  would  certainly  after  a little  while  cease  to  contribute  as  they  now  do.” 
Moo'SeaS'<<'laS  never,  except  in  one  case  of  small-pox,  been  spread  by  beggars  ; “ nor,”  said 
ney>  do  they  lead,  idle  habits;  they  are  here  to-night  and  away  to-morrow  ; but  they 
a^great  tellers  of  news,  certainly.”  ^ 3 3 

indu°re  <(0Tne  beggars  until  they  are  disabled,  and  these  cannot  of  course  return  to 
scry.  ‘ No  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted,  nor  would  it  have  any  influence,”  said 
°’6-  5 E Mr.  Orr ; 
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Mr.  Orr;  “pride  is  stronger  than  the  fear  of  punishment;  and  they  never  bee  now  n„n 
dnvea  t°  it  by  necessity.”—"  The  general  feeling  would  be  greatly  against  any  punishmen  t ” 
said  M r.  Alexander ; “ I would  not  like  to  be  tlie  man  that  would  give  evidence  ao-ainst  tb 
beggar.”  D Sl  tlle 

“ There  is  a house  of  industiy  in  Coleraine.  I knew  one  beggar  who  went  in  there  le 
it,  probably  owing  to  the  confinement ; and  he  might,  from  a desire  of  a novelty  have  wishJd 
to  get  out.”  ea 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


' Mr.  Bt.ack,  farmer. — Mr.  James  Caldwel,  churchwarden. — Dr.  Carson Rev.  Mr.  Dogherty 

roman-catholic  priest.— Mr.  D.  Dunlop,  shopkeeper — Mr.  Edward  Guibben,  shopkeeper.— 

Air.  James  Guibben,  churchwarden.— Rev.  E.  Harvey,  rector  of  Coleraine Dr.  Huston!— 

Samuel  Knox,  esq.,  mayor  of  Coleraine — Dr.  Lever — Hugh  Lyle,  esq.— Mr.  William 

Mark,  shopkeeper.— Rev.  Mr.  M'Cormick,  protestant  curate  of  Coleraine Mr.  John  M‘Keb 

churchwarden.— Dr.  RI'Neal,  dispensary  surgeon.— Rev.  Mr.  Macill,  roman-catholic  curate.— 
Rev.  Mr.  Silleto,  rector  of  Killowen — Mr.  Joseph  Wilson,  farmer. 

Before  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity,  from  160  to  -200  vagrants  begged  in  and 
about  Coleraine  ; they  were  helped  in  general  on  fixed  days  by  the  gentry.  From  12  to 
20  now  beg.  Those  who  are  relieved  by  the  Mendicity  are  allowed  to  beg  in  the  country 
parts,  and  the  number  of  country  beggars  was  stated  by  the  farmers  to  have  rather  increased 
since  the  establishment  of  the  institution  in  Coleraine.  One  farmer  said  that  from  18  to  20 
called  daily  at  his  house,  on  an  average.  The  decrease  in  the  town  is  very  great  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Mendicity  ; but  there  is  an  increase  in  the.  immediate  neighbourhood, 
from  the  insufficiency  of  relief  afforded  by  that  institution.  In  July  and  August,  vagrancy 
is  most  common  ; and  the  usual  excuse  for  begging  is  the  pretext  of  bathing  for  sickness  at 
Port-Stewart  and  other  places  along  the  shore;  the  hope  of  extorting  money  from  the 
strangers  who  visit  Coleraine  and  Port-Stewart  in  these  months  is  the  real  cause,  together 
with  the  want  of  skill  and  capital,  which  prevents  cottiers  from  raising  a sufficiency  off  the 
land  they  rent  to  support  them  during  the  whole  year,  and  laziness,  which  makes  them  dis- 
inclined to  work,  which  all,  or  most  of  them,  could  procure  at  home.  Wives  also,  who  beg 
while  their  husbands  are  in  England,  come  to  this  neighbourhood,  because  it  offers  a good 
prospect  of  obtaining  money  in  alms  from  strangers  and  visitors.  The  home  poor  are 
usually  relieved  in  the  Mendicity;  but  there  are  many  strange  beggars,  particularly  in  sum- 
mer. The  women  are  more  numerous  than  the  men,  and  almost  always  able-bodied ; many 
of  the  men  are  infirm.  Strange  beggars  travel  in  families.  Women  are  not  able  to  earn 
much  by  work,  and  are  seldom  able  to  procure  it  at  all ; more  commiseration  too  is  felt 
for  them  than  for  men ; hence  they  form  the  majority  of  beggars.  Begging  on  Sunday  is 
not  known;  even  those  who  beg  on  all  other  days  do  not  beg  on  Sunday;  not  uncommonly 
the  wives  and  children  of  employed  labourers  or  cottier  tenants  beg.  The  wages  of  8 d.  or 
10  d.  a day  is  not  sufficient  to  support  a large  family,  hence  the  custom  has  been  introduced. 
It  is  supposed  that  about  a third  of  the  beggars  in  Coleraine  in  the  summer  season,  after 
having  planted  their  potatoes,  wander  about  the  country  seeking  alms. 

Tradesmen  are  far  more  reluctant  to  beg  than  cottier  tenants.  No  mechanics  are  beggars. 
Servants  disabled  or  in  want  of  employment  never  beg ; they  are  supported  by  their  rela- 
tions or  acquaintances  till  they  can  procure  a place,  if  not  disabled;  the  females  spin  and 
knit  and  work  in  the  fields.  Cottier  tenants  go  into  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not 
known,  to  beg ; they  would  not  be  helped  where  they  are  known.  No  instance  is  known  of 
fanners  at  an  advanced  age  transferring  their  property  to  their  children  and  having  re- 
course to  begging.  Those  who  go  to  England  for  work  pay  their  way. 

Vagrants  generally  belong  to  the  upper  and  mountainous  parts  of  Antrim  and  Maghera, 
andDiuigimin  Derry,  and  are  the  natives  of  country  districts. 

Ihe  proportion  of  vagrants  themselves,  the  children  of  vagrants,  is  very  large.  Instances 
were  mentioned  in  which  begging  had  been  perpetuated  in  a family  from  the  great  grand- 
mother and  great  grandfather  downwards,  and  again,  from  the  grandfather  and  grandmother 
downwards.  The  children  of  beggars  are  refused  relief  when  they  grow  up,  and  farm  ser- 
vice is  offered  to  them ; few  or  none  of  them  however  stay  long,  they  return  to  their  original 
habits.  Vagrants,  who  are  themselves  the  children  of  vagrants,  are  stated  to  be  more  nu- 
merous than  those  reduced  to  vagrancy  by  destitution.  I\?r.  Black,  a farmer,  mentioned  a 
countryman,  who,  at  a time  when  he  knew  him  to  be  possessed  of  a cow  and  a horse  and  to 
be  far  from  want,  left  his  house  and  sent  his  wife  out  also  to  beg.  The  average  daily  earn- 
ings of  a beggar  are  about  2s.;  an  able-bodied  beo-gar  will  often  get  2s.  in  the  day  and  what 

he  requires  for  the  day’s  support  besides.  Few  obtain  much  from  passengers  in  coaches  or 

cars.  None  are  permitted  to  beg  on  Sundays  at  places  of  religious  worship,  but  some  lew 
begr  at  the  roman-catholic  chapel.  f 

In  general,  the  quantity  given  to  vagrants  is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  0 
those  who  apply,  and  it  is  a constant  practice  for  different  members  of  the  same  Lanuly -m 
app]y  successfully  for  relief  to  the  same  persons.  A blind  man  or  a cripple  is  never  ie  u , ’ 
and  is  helped  more  largely.  Blind  and  crippled  beggars  are  remarked  to  be  great  drun  a 
A strong  man,  from  his  ability  to  travel  a greater  distance  than  the  infirm,  will  obtain 
more  than  will  support  himself  and  family,  but  the  gains  of  a blind  man,  a cripple  or 
idiot,  will  probably  exceed  them ; the  gains  of  an  aged  or  orphan  beggar  will  be  less. 
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When  vagrants  obtain  more  food  than  is  necessary  for  their  own  consumption,  they  ex-  Vagrancy 

change  it;  they  generally  purchase  luxuries  by  the  money  raised  by  the  sale  of  their  surplus  

collections.  Tea  more  especially  was  stated  to  be  taken  by  beggars  three  or  four  times  a day.  Ulster, 

They  are  compelled  to  dissipate,  as  the  only  enjoyment  open  to  them,  because  if  they  were  Co.  Londonderry. 

to  exchange  the  surplus  for  articles  of  real  utility,  as  clothing  or  furniture,  they  would  

destroy  their  power  of  exciting  compassion.  Beggars  are  an  improvident  and  lazy  class.  Men  E*“™nn'j0lls  tak«* b7 
who  begone  day  will  often  lay  by  three.  Some  who  were  in  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  James 

shore,  and  teazing  the  visitors  in  the  summer,  were  stated  to  have  made  considerable  earn-  

ings,  and  one  man  in  particular  was  known  to  have  saved  14 1.  in  three  years  by  these  Parishes  Coleraine 
means ; they  sometimes  excuse  themselves  by  saying  that  they  cannot  get  work  : more  often  and  KMvteen. 
they  plead  ill  health  or  accidents ; rags,  dirt  and  the  appearance  ot  being  crippled  and  Barony,  Town  and 
diseased  are  fostered  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity.  Instances  were  stated' by  the  medical  Liberties  of 
gentlemen,  of  vagrants  producing  sores  on  their  bodies  for  the  same  purpose.  One  woman  Coleraine. 

had  a cancer  on  her  breast,  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  exposing  most  indecently  in  the  — 

streets ; the  same,  woman  broke  her  arm ; Dr.  M'Neil  set  the  arm  and  dressed  it;  the  woman 
tore  off  the  dressings  ; the  arm  was  again  dressed,  but  she  acted  in  the  same  manner;  ul- 
timately she  was  left  to  do  as  she  liked ; she  exhibited  the  cancer  and  broken  arm,  and  made 
a great  deal  of  money.  Fairs  and  markets  are  the  great  show  places  for  exhibiting  sores  in. 

Beggars  are  unwilling  to  be.  well  clad,  from  the  fear  of  becoming  less  piteous  objects.  The 
roman-catholic  priest  stated  that  some  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of  going  to  chapel,  where 
they  always  appeared  decently  clothed ; very  commonly,  women  who  part  from  their  hus- 
bands in  order  to  collect  more  money  by  begging  separately,  or  who  beg  while  their  husbands 
are  employed,  say  that  they  are  widows ; sometimes  they  ask  money  lor  burying  their  hus- 
bands. It  is  not  easy  to  get  blind,  crippled,  or  deaf  and  dumb  children  into  institutions  for 
the  relief  of  those  so  afflicted.  Idiots  and  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  great  sources  of  gain 
to  a beggar. 

It  is  remarked  that  the  women  are  generally  bad  characters,  and  the  children  they  carry 
about  with  them  are  noted  for  theft,  lying,  fighting  and  cursing,  and  prostitution.  Petty 
thefts  have  been  committed  principally  in  the  houses  of  those  who  lodged  them.  The  con- 
firmed vagrant  would  not  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America,  and  is  never  known  to  go  to 
England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work ; they  train  their  children  to  go  to  houses,  and  send 
them  out  to  beg  in  the  streets.  If  the  children  return  unsuccessful  or  have  been  unable  to 
make  up  the  fixed  sum  which  the  mother  has  ordered  them  to  collect,  they  are  severely 
beaten.  Children  have  been  found  wandering  at  night  in  Coleraine,  and  afraid  to  go  home'; 
the  hire  of  children  is  very  common. 

Beggars  almost  always  have  large  families,  but  they  have  never  been  known  to  marry 
while  beggars,  and  many  of  the  children  are  suspected  to  be  illegitimate.  The  mortality 
among  the  old  is  not  great ; the  weak  "children  are  generally  killed  by  the  cold  and  wet. 

An  able-bodied  man  can  ordinarily  collect  twice  as  much  by  begging  as  lie  could  earn  by 
labour. 

Those  who  give  have-  no  knowledge  of  the  character  to  whom  they  give ; the  prevalence 
of  private  charity  is  found  to  be  prejudicial  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is 
true  of  strange  beggars,  that  they  mostly  prefer  their  wandering  life  to  that  of  the  labourer 
with  equal  earnings;  and  no  one  will  trust  them  with  work.  Mr.  Black  had  offered  them 
work,  as  the  sure  means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

There  is  no  endeavour  made,  before  alms  are  given,  to  find  out  how  much  the  beggar  has 
collected  during  the  day ; and  alms  would  be  given  to  a vagrant  of  whose  character  the 
givers  are  totally  ignorant. 

In  the  houses  of  the  poor,  a night’s  lodging  is  often  given  to  vagrants  ; some  beggars  let 
lodgings  to  others ; it  is  not  usual  to  give  clothing ; the  relief  given  usually  consists  of 
potatoes  and  meal  in  the  country.  Potatoes,  when  cheap,  are  refused.  Milk  is  extensively 
given  by  the  farmers,  as  food  is  more  ready  to  this  class  than  money ; they  prefer  giving 
food,  but  the  beggars  in  all  cases  prefer  money. 

There  is  no  fixed  quantity  of  food  given  daily ; a handful  of  meal,  two  handfuls  of  pota- 
toes, or  a halfpenny,  is  usually  given;  a few  old  servants  are  supported  during  the  year  by 
families  on  whose  bounty  they  are  pensioners.  A farmer  holding  30  acres  of  land,  was  stated 
to  give  on  an  average  4 s.  weekly,  for  nine  months  in  the  year,  the  three  winter  months, 
when  the  country  beggars  are  few  in  number,  being  excepted.  A respectable  shopkeeper 
was  stated  on  an  average  to  give  3 s.  weekly  all  the  year  round.  The  yearly  amount  in 
either  case  is  the  same,  being  somewhat  above  7 /.  These  calculations  were  taken  from  the 
experience  of  the  different  farmers  and  shopkeepers  present,  before  the  establishment  of  the 
poorhouse.  Some  declared  that  they  considered  themselves  to  be  relieved  to  the  full 
amount  of  5 s.  weekly  by  the  establishment  of  that  institution.  Since  the  establishment  of 
the  poorhouse  no  shopkeepers  have  been  in  the  habit  of  giving  any  weekly  allowances  to 
the  resident  beggars. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  particularly  on  the  middle  classes,  as  farmers  and  shopkeepers 
are  more  often  at  home,  and  access  to  them  and  their  families  is  more  easy,  appeals  to  their 
feelings  more  common,  and  are  seldom,  made  in  vain;  the  labouring  people  possessed  of  an 
acie  or  half  an  acre,  give  as  far  as  their  means  will  allow,  and  even  farther. 

A great  deal  more  is  given  to  some  beggars  than  they  require,  from  the  impossibility  of 
hading  how  much  each  beggar  has  already  received,  and  such  uncertainty  leads  to  waste  of 

Provisions. 

A handful  of  meal  or  two  handfuls  of  potatoes  will  be  given  on  some  days  by  a farmer 
°K  aCres  to  between  20  or  30  applicants.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  poorhouse,  the 
shopkeepers  in  Coleraine  have  ceased  to  give  to  beggars ; before  that  time,  each  had  gene- 

°‘5-  5 e 2 rally 
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also  on  other  days.^  The^  shopkeepers  generally  gave  in  halfpence?11' Small  ^riL*  ^ 

31-ice  of  potatoes  is  exorbitant 
a store  sufficient  to  last  them 


Vagrancy.  rally  a helping-day,  when  he  would  give  away  2 s.  6d.  or  3 s. 

also  on  other  days.  The  shopkeepers  generally  gave  in  ha..|JCin;c.  amill  „ 

Cn  T driven  to  purchase  at  the  close  of  the  potato  crops,  when  the  price  of  nnfitw.-  • Ule,rs  are 

Co.  Londonderry.  ?ho>  butfortWaUy  cllls  on  their  charity,  would  have  “>**>*, 


Parishes  Colerain 
and  Killotoen. 


and  those  who  pay  have  a perfect  control  over  the  rate. 
Relief  is  given  to  vagrants,  from  the  fear  that  they  are  s 


-ions  taken  by  tiU  „the  ?*"  cr0Ps  came  in-  Without  any  exception,  the  farmers  and  shonkeeLr?1  u 
Borrett,  Esq.  prefer  giving  a regular  sum  annually  to  remaining  open  to  the  annoyance  nf  Woul , 

James  Peebios,  Esq.  the  nsk  to  their  property,  from  encouraging  such  a class,  provided  the  assessLent^feif 

„ ...  In  the  town  relief  is  often  extorted  by  mere  importunity,  when  monej'khhh  rt* 

Barony,  T„w„  a„d  the  si  ht  of  destitution,  is  carelessl/flung  awIy  to  gj’rid  of  S2J?  > 

terruption.  There  is  no  instance  known  where  relief  Is  given  to  able-bodied  men“froTfi 
of  violence,  nor  is  there  any  dread  of  the  beggar’s  curse.  en  trom  fear 

Contogioii  is  propagated  by  the  custom  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  bemrars  T> 
M Neil  attitbuted  the  introduction  of  fever  iu  1817  into  Coleraine  to  travelling  B;’  °l' 
Cursing,  lying  and  other  immoral  habits  are  taught  by  associating  with  beggars  ,s’ 

Those  who  have  long  followed  a vagrant  life  never  return  to  industry,  and  those 

llltimat.f’lv  hfll-nmp  n sunaratn  nlooo  * J 7 ^ 


Liberties  of 
Coleraine. 


ultimately  become  a separate  class. 


The  mayor  of  Coleraine  stated  that  he  had  frequently  threatened  beggars  with 


i those  who  beo- 


a committal 


to  prison;  there  was  a local  act  winch  empowered  him  to  do  so,  buTas  it  did  iwt'oroiida 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  beggars,  it  was  in  fact  a nullity,  and  he  never  attempted  to  ™t 
his  thieat  in  force;  the  threat  is  stated  to  have  been  successful  in  general.  None  had  been 
known  to  starve  from  being  hindered  from  begging  by  fear  of  punishment.  A most  uonuaS 
condemnation  was  expressed  of  severe  laws  to  put  down  vagrancy.  After  the  p2>rhoura 
could  be1  m Co!erame’  street  beSSmg  was  endeavoured  to  be  restrained  as  far  as  it  possibly 

.J!??  is  ?,,‘!'endf !" the  town  °f  Coleraine.  It  is  thought  that  deserving  objects  only 
would  be  mlling  of  their  own  accord  to  enter  a poorhouse,  where  the  food  and  loLnrtm 
Sip  f the  luring  classes,  but  it  would  require  compulsion  to  make  till  laty 
and  di  unken  enter  a poorhouse.  tome  beggars  have  refused  to  go  into,  and  some  have  left 
me  poorhouse  in  Coleraine. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Blair,  farmer.— Rev.  Mr.  Brownlow,  rector.  Upper  Cumber.— Rev.  Mr.  Burrows,  presby- 

terian  minister. — Mr.  R.  Campbell,  farmer,  30  acres — Mr.  J.  Christie,  farmer,  21  acres.— 
Mr.  Craig,  agent  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company.— James  Divine,  farmer,  50  acres.— Edward 

Divine,  shoemaker.— Mr.  Andrew  Dunn,  farmer,  30  acres. Dunn,  farmer,  120  acres.— 

Griffith,  clerk.— Mr.  Handcock,  farmer,  27  acres.— Rev.  M.  Hayden,  rector  of  Lower 

Cumber. — Rev.  Mr.  Henry,  roman -catholic  rector. — Mr.  Hunter,  churchwarden. — 

M'Closky,  farmer,  eight  acres — Thomas  M'Givigan,  carpenter John  MTvor,  farmer,  eight 

acres — Andrew  Millar,  labourev — William  Millar,  an  old  beggar  man. — Charles  Mor- 
rison, farmer,  eight  acres — William  Mullen,  labourer E.  O'Neil,  labourer.— James  Smith, 

farmer,  eight  acres. 

The  number  of  vagrants  in  the  parish  is  about  100  ; there  are  four  times  as  many  in  sum- 
mer  as  m winter.  During  winter  and  spring  six  families,  on  an  average,  apply  daily  for 
relief  at  a farmer’s  house  ; during  summer  as  many  as  20.  Mr.  Handcock  said,  “ I have 
had  30  families  apply  for  relief  to  me  on  a helping-day,  when  the  beggars  take  the  farmers’ 
houses  on  their  way  to  the  gentry.  The  farmers  give  every  day  ; and  many  apply  for  and 
receive  relief  who  are  not  tit  objects  of  charity.”  The  number  of  beggars  has  latterly 
decreased,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  provisions  and  the  goodness  of  the  seasons.  “ I remem- 
ber, said  Mr.  Dunn,  “ double  the  number  seven  years  back.”  A cottier  pays  from  five  to 
six  guineas  a year  for  a cabin,  half  an  acre  of  ground,  grass  for  a cow,  and  leave  to  cut  turf, 
in  a bad  season  his  half  acre  of  ground  would  produce  him  but  little ; and  when  provisions 
were  dear  he  would  be  obliged  to  beg.  Latterly,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  market, 
a cottier  can  (though  employment  is  not  more  common  than  it  was  seven  years  since,)  sup- 
port himself  in  comparative  comfort. 

Vagrancy  is  most  common  between  the  crops  of  potatoes,  when  two  or  three  families,  on 
an  average,  among  the  cottiers  are  obliged  to  go  out  and  beo-.  “ The  number  of  cottiers,” 
said  Mr.  Dunn,  “ has  greatly  increased  in  the  parish.  When  I came  to  live  in  it  50  years 
ago,  there  was  not  a cottier  in  the  village  of  Clady,  and  now  there  are  between  50  and  60. 
Retween  the  crops  too  the  farmer  is  scarce  of  money  ; and  though  the  land  wants  labour,  he 
cannot  pay  for  it”  Christie  said,  “ I have  hired  labourers  at  4 d.  a day,  though  I never 
knew  them  do  half  a day’s  work  for  it ; but  in  general  the  farmers  could  not  afford  to  snve 
even  so  much  between  May  and  August.  Half  the  beggars  do  not  belong  to  this  parish,  but 
take  it  m their  wanderings.  Many  have  their  head-quarters  in  the  village,  and  come  back  on 
■Saturday  night  to  spend  Sunday  at  home,  and  then  set  off  again  on  their  travels  on  Monday 
mornings.  Three  out  of  four  of  them  are  women,  and  they  are  sturdy ; but  the  men  are  ol  > 
with  the  exception  of  a few  blind  and  cripple.  When  the  women  have  their  husbands  wi 
them,  the  husband  does  not  come  to  the  door,  but  sends  the  wife,  for  fear  he  would  not  De 
helped.”  The  wandering  poor  . generally  move  about  in  families,  averaging  about  four  or  ^v 


Par  .Upper  Cumber. 
Bar.  Tyrhecran. 
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persons.  Women  are  the  most  numerous,  because  there  is  no  employment  for  them  ; they  Vagiukcy, 

have  less  shame,  and  are  more  readily  helped  than  men.  Many  of  them  are  widows,  and  — 

<ome  of  them  have  been  deserted  by  their  nusbands.  “ Many  a sturdy  woman  I have  seen  Ulster, 
helped,”  said  Mr.  Dunne,  “ even  when  she  had  not  children  with  her.  A farmer  might  say  Co.  Londonderry. 

a sharp  word  to  her  perhaps,  but  he  would  be  sure  to  help  her ; indeed,  every  one  that  calls  

gets  something.”  Ec!  \v  BoItcu  e"  by 

Beaming  is  unknown  here  on  Sundays.  “ A man  came  to  my  house  on  the  other  Sunday,”  James  Peebles',  e«i’. 

said  Campbell,  “ and  asked  for  a few  potatoes,  for  God’s  sake;  but  I never  saw  the  like  ’ 

before;  he  said  he  had  just  come  from  Scotland.”  Some  few  labourers  with  laro-e  families  Par.  Upper  Cumber. 
have  their  wives  begging  in  summer,  even  when  they  are  themselves  in  employment.  “ Sure,  Bar.  Turkecrun. 

Sir,”  said  one  labourer,  “ (id.  a day  would  not  support  a family  of  nine  or  10.  Still,  if 

they  can  help  it,  they  do  not  let  them  beg ; but  maybe  one  in  every  20  of  them  cannot  help 
it “ I have  only  two  children,”  said  Mullen,  “ and  could  not  keep  them  without  some 
assistance,  for  I am  idle  half  the  year,  and  will  scarcely  be  able  to  earn  my  meal  from  this 
till  Candlemas.”  From  50  to  00  cottiers’  families  in  the  parish  are  obliged  to  beg  occasion- 
ally in  summer;  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  out  of  50  in  the  village  shut  up  their  houses 
ana  become  regular  vagrants.  “ Tradesmen,”  said  M‘Gwigan,  “ are  very  unwilling  to  beo- ; I 
have  known  them  live  on  one  meal  a day  rather  than  do  so ; and  some  of  them,  who  do  not  earn 
Gd.  a day,  will  not  allow  their  families  to  go  out.”  There  are  five  labourers  for  one  of  every 
other  class  begging.  “ No  weavers  who  hold  any  land  have  been  reduced  to  beg,  but  some 
few  who  had  no  land  to  keep  them  from  the  market.” 

Servants  when  out  of  employment  are  always  assisted  by  their  friends.  When  cottiers 
first  are  reduced  to  beg,  they  go  where  they  are  not  known,  though  some  few  stay  among 
their  friends.  “ Where  there  is  one  that  stays,”  says  Mullen,  “ there  are  10  who  leave.” 

“ Cottiers  go  from  home,”  said  Mr.  Handcock,  “ because  they  would  not  be  helped  if  they 
staid.”  But  one  instance  was  known  where  an  old  farmer  had  transferred  his  land 
(six  acres)  to  his  son,  and  had  voluntarily  become  a beggar ; but  sometimes  the  parent  is 
obliged  to  do  so,  from  a breach  of  the  agreement  by  which  his  son  was  bound  to  maintain 
liim.  “ The  son  is  well  able,  in  the  case  mentioned,”  said  MTvor,  “ to  support  his  father ; 
but  the  old  man  wants  to  get  something  for  tobacco,  and  to  save  the  son ; besides,  he  begged 
long  ago,  when  the  son  was  very  young.”  Very  few  who  are  going  to  England  or  ScoSand 
for  work  beg  their  way ; they  generally  gather  up  a few  shillings,  or  get  assistance  from 
their  friends,  and  carry  oaten  cakes  with  them  to  support  them,  so  that  they  have  only  to 
pay  for  their  lodging  3 d.  a night.  Sixpence  will  carry  a man  to  Belfast ; and  he  will  get 
from  that  to  Liverpool  or  Glasgow  for  2 s.  6^.  “I  went  myself  to  Northumberland,”  said 
one  labourer,  “for  10s.;  and  work  is  almost  certain  to  be  had  there.”  Another  said, 

“ I went  to  Lincolnshire  for  15s.,  and  got  3 s.  6d.  and  4s.  Gd.  a day  wages  there.” 

The  stranger  beggars  usually  come  from  Strabane  and  Donegal,  the  mountain  districts. 

“ fhe  farmers,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “ charge  a very  high  rent  for  cabins  there,  owing  to  the 
ease  of  procuring  fuel.” 

“ Those  who  have  long  known  the  trade  of  begging,”  said  Mr.  Handcock,  “ seldom  leave 
•t  off ; and  the  children  of  beggars,  if  they  remain  too  long  at  it,  seldom  turn  out  well ; but 
they  generally  go  to  service  at  12  or  13  years  of  age.  It  is  usual  to  offer  for  work  to  a child 
of  that  age,  when  seen  begging  with  his  mother,  and  the  farmers  have  no  objection  to 
do  so.  Many  children  that  have  been  taken  in  this  way  have  turned  out  well.  Accidents, 
sickness,  high  rents,  See.,  are  the  excuses  usually  given  for  begging ; by  the  latter  cause  espe- 
cially many  respectable  farmers  have  been  rendered  destitute.7’ — “ Not  one  out  of  20,”  said 
Mr.  Hayden,  “ are  professional  beggars ; those  who  are,  attend  fairs  and  markets,  and  are  the 
worst  kind  of  beggars.”— “ I know  only  one  person  begging,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “who 
could  work.  Women  have  no  employment,  and  therefore  sometimes  do  not  dislike  beg- 
gmg.  — “ I }iave  known  men,”  said  Mullen,  “ work  for  2d.  a day  rather  than  beg.” 

A woman  with  children  might  (excepting  in  the  three  summer  months,)  obtain  three  stone 
of  potatoes  in  the  day,  and  they  would  get  little  or  no  meal.  In  June,  July  and  August  she 
§et  about  a stone  of  potatoes,  and  three  or  four  handfuls  of  meal,  about  three  pounds, 
filler,  an  old  beggar,  said,  “ I do  not  get  more  on  an  average  than  half  a stone  of  pota- 
toes, and  very  little  meal.”  Begging  is  not  permitted  at  places  of  worship ; and  veiy  few 
coaches  pass  through  the  village. 

, ?I?an. whh  children  is  helped  much  more  plentifully  than  one  without  them ; a fuller 
andful  is  given,  and  she  is  never  refused.  “ I have  seen,”  said  Mr.  Handcock,  “ beggars 
stopping  at  a gate,  and  asking  o there  how  much  they  had  got.”  One  farmer  said  he  had 
0 en  heard  beggars  lamenting  that  they  had  not  children,  for  that  a woman  with  them  was 
never  refused.  If  a family  be  large,  they  divide  when  near  a village  or  a gentleman’s  house ; 
do*5  1 r and  t^ie  youngest  child  go  together,  and  the  elder  children  beg  separately,  as 
es  the  husband,  if  he  is  not  ashamed  to  apply.  Dunn  said,  a strong  man  would  not  get 
conM  enouS^  to  Fve  on ; a cripple  or  a blind  person  would  get  most  at  a time,  but 
not  so  far  in  the  day  as  a woman  with  children.  The  appearance  of  strength  is 
to  • T a§a'nst  a beggar.  One  man  said,  “ I am  the  worst  of  all,  for  I am  too  ill  and  weak 
and  because  I look  strong,  the  people  do  not  like  to  help  me;  but  women  are 
jPre,’  whether  they  are  strong  or  not.” 

with;'  !lSaid’  “ ^ * Set  more  potatoes  than  I want  by  one  day’s  begging,  I would  stay 
. n the  next  before  I would  sell  them ; but  most  beggars  sell  what  they  do  not  want  to 
cottiers  and  farmers.” 

a co°°r  COtt‘ers  themselves  sometimes  beg  their  seed  potatoes ; and  a beggar’s  crop  is 
kitchmm°n  natne  for  a croP  different  kinds.  Beggars  generally  purchase  what  they  call 
tea  (a  general  term  for  anything  that  is  eaten  with  the  potatoes).  Tobacco  and  whiskey 
5 e 3 an<h 
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Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
C.  VV.  Borrett,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 
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and  tea  are  the  principal  luxuries  in  which  they  indulge.  “ I lodged  a betm-ar"  \i 
Mr.  Blair,  “ who  by  10  o’clock  in  the  morning  had  collected  three  stone  of  potatoes- h 
said  he  could  not  sell,  and  would  not  go  out  any  more,  but  afterwards  he  did  so.”— « Th 
like,”  said  Mr.  Handc.ock,  “ to  have  an  attractive  livery,  and  constantly  keep  beiwino-  suV" 
“ The  women  who  come  to  church,”  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  “ have  much  better^clothe' 
than  those  they  beg  in.  The  farmers  and  gentry  would  rather  help  those  who  keep  the°a 
selves  neat  and  clean ; but  the  poorer  classes  think  that  rags  and  dirt  are  a proof  of  destif™' 
tion.”  M'Gwigan  said,  “ A man  would  beg  for  100  years  before  he  could  save  anythin?" 
19  out  of  20  have  not  enough  to  bury  themselves.” — “I  know  a man,”  said  Morrison 
“ who  told  me  he  got  so  rich  by  begging,  that  it  was  a sin  to  beg  any  more.”  Miller' 
a beggar,  said,  “ I have  a house  in  which  my  sister-in-law  lives,  and  she  pays  me  i/.  a year 
rent  for  it.  I have  two  children,  one  nine  and  the  other  seven  years  old,  and  I will  beo-  until 
I can  get  them  on  in  the  world,  and  when  they  are  grown  up  I hope  they  will  maintain 
me.” — “ Some  small  farmers,”  said  Mr.  Griffith,  “ are  much  worse  off  than  the  ben-cars” 
Want  of  employment,  low  wages  and  high  rents  are  the  usual  causes  of  beggary. Devine 
said,  “ The  failure  of  the  linen  trade  has  added  greatly  to  the  number  of  the  wandering  poor 
especially  the  women,  who  have  now  no  employment  whatever  open  to  them.”  0 ’ 

M r.  Hayden  said,  beggars  seldom  give  any  reason  at  all  for  asking  alms ; they  feel  and  act 
as  if  they  had  a right  to  assistance ; they  open  the  latch  of  a poor  man’s  door,  and  walk 
coolly  in,  and,  if  relieved,  seldom  express  their  thanks,  but  take  what  is  given  as  their  rio-ht. 
The  poor,  said  Mullen,  would  in  general  wear  whatever  clothes  they  can  get,  thouch  some  of 
them  think  that  rags  are  useful  in  procuring  assistance.  Fair  beggars  occasionally  produce 
and  foster  sores  to  excite  sympathy,  but  they  are  the  worst  class  of  vagrants,  and  others 
never  do  so.  Recommendations  are  very  seldom  brought  about  by  beggars,  and  then  they 
are  not  much  credited.  “ We  do  not  trust  to  recommendations,”  said  Mr.  Brownlow,  “ they 
are  so  easily  procured;  any  one  who  is  asked  will  sign  a recommendation.” — “ The  strange 
poor  do  not  apply  for  relief  to  the  dispensaries,  as  they  find  it  difficult  to  obtain  an  order 
from  a subscriber  ; all  the  home  poor  apply.  Very  few  maimed  or  peculiarly  afflicted  per- 
sons are  taken  about  to  excite  charity ; and  those  who  have  children  deaf  and  dumb,  blind, 
crippled,  &c.,  would  be  glad  to  get  them  into  an  institution.” 

“ The  beggars,”  said  Mr.  Handcock,  “ are  as  honest  people  as  any  in  the  world,  and  not 
given  to  drinking.  Tobacco  may  be  considered  almost  a necessary  of  life,  as  it  frequently 
supplies  the  want  of  food.  They  take  little  whiskey,  and  indulge  in  no  other  luxury  but 
tea.”  There  are  no  beggars’  lodging-houses  in  the  parish  ; and  the  cottiers  with  whom  they 
stay,  though  they  often  have  more  than  one  family  with  them  at  a time,  never  see  them 
drinking.  Thefts  are  very  seldom  committed  by  them.  I knew,  however,  one  woman,” 
said  Mr.  Handcock,  “ who  lifted  yarn  from  six  different  people ; but  in  general  they  are  not 
suspected  of  being  thieves.” — “ 1 know,”  said  M'Gvvigan,  “ a man  who  has  lived  20  years 
in  the  town,  and  has  always  had  his  fireside  crowded  with  beggars ; and  I never  heard  him 
complain  of  having  lost  anything  by  them.”  Devine  added,  no  cottier’s  wife  would  be  afraid 
of  a man  stealing  because  he  was  a beggar.  Any  strong  beggar  would  be  glad  to  emigrate; 
but  the  generality  of  them  are  weak  and  old.  M'Gwigan  said,  “ I know  a woman  who  had 
a bit  of  land,  and  begged  while  her  children  were  small ; and  now  her  children  work  the 
land,  and  she  is  doing  bravely.”  Beggars  are  very  affectionate  to  their  children,  but  are 
jealous  of  each  other;  in  other  points  they  are  generous.  I have  known  many  of  them,  said 
Mullen,  divide  with  those  who  gave  them  lodging  at  night.  It  was  not  believed  that  beggars, 
considering  their  general  infirmity,  and  their  being  prevented  from  going  out  on  rainy  days 
and  in  winter,  could  hoard  anything.  Mr.  Griffith,  however,  said,  “ I know  one  man  who 
begged  both  in  the  north  and  south  of  Ireland,  who  told  me  lie  had  saved  24/.  in  two  years, 
find  had  spent  10/.  more  ; he  still  begs.  He  said  he  would  not  have  got  so  much,  but  that 
he  is  nearly  blind,  and  that  much  less  was  given  to  him  now  than  formerly.  He  said  he  got 
his  money  after  dark  in  the  towns,  and  that  nobody  refused  him,  as  they  thought  he  was  m 
want  of  a lodging.  Meal  was  generally  given  to  him  in  the  country,  and  money  in  the 
towns.” 


Beggars  have  never  been  known  to  borrow  children,  though  many  farmers  had  hea 
women  sa.y  it  would  be  better  for  them  if  they  had  them. 

Beggars’  families  generally  average  four  or  five  persons ; some  of  them  have  as  many  as 
seven  or  eight.  Mr.  Burrowes  had  married  persons  to  whom  he  gave  charity.  “ The  ower 
classes,”  said  he,  “ marry  while  very  poor,  and  then  get  worse ; there  are  more  illegitima  e 
children,  too,  among  beggars  than  among  other  classes.  They  are  usually  long-lived,  n 
eight  of  our  liome-begging  poor  have  died  in  the  last  nine  years.” — “ They  get  better  ie  1 
said  Mullen,  “ than  labourers,  and  live  long  from  exercise ; but  their  children  are  weak  an 
small,  from  lying  in  wet  comers,  and  some  never  become  strong.”  No  case  of  starva 
was  ever  known  in  this  parish. 

None  of  the  men  who  beg  are  strong,  but  many  of  the  women.  Mullen  said,  a ^oma 
could  make  four  times  as  much  by  begging  as  by  working.  If  an  able-bodied  man  is 
his  wife,  he  stays  behind,  either  from  shame  or  because  he  would  not  be  helped,  an  se 
her  to  the  door.  . « 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  beggar.  “ There  will  be  a dozen  oft  ® 
said  Mr.  Handcock,  11  sitting  in  an  evening  in  my  kitchen,  and  I will  not  know  one  0 ^ 

“ Notone  in  20  beggars,”  said  Mullen,  “ chooses  that  trade  unless  he  is  obliged;  ev  y . 
dislikes  it.” — “ I know  some  in  the  parish,”  said  Mr.  Burrowes,  “ who  have  on  y • 
a day,  and  yet  do  not  go  out  to  beg,  and  they  are  much  worse  off  than  the  common 
cants.”  Kara  said,  “ My  father,  who  is  a farmer,  has  offered  work  to  beggars,  a"  . nt; 
found  it  accepted.”  Mr.  Burrowes  said,  “ I offered  work  once  to  a beggar  tor  exp  ^ 
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t was  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  I gave  him  his  dinner,  and  lie  was  to  work  afterwards. 
He  went  to  the  field,  but  slipped  away,  and  did  no  work.”  O’Neill,  a labourer,  said,  “ I lodged 

wan  his  wife,  and  five  children,  who  were  begging  about  the  country,  until  they  could 
settle  themselves  at  work  : they  are  now  getting  on  well,  and  lodging  with  the  farmer  who 

e'lv'o  inquiry  is  made  how  much  the  applicant  has  already  received.  The  gentry  sometimes 
keep  a list  of  the  poor,  and  only  help  those  whose  names  they  know ; but  “the  farmers  give 
every  day,  and  to  unknown  much  oftener  than  to  known  applicants. 

A'uioht’s  lodging  is  never  refused  to  a beggar  by  a cottier  or  small  fanner.  No  payment 
js  taken;  but  sometimes  the  straw  which  has  been  begged  from  a farmer  as  a bed  is  left 
behind  for  manure.  “ I give  lodging,”  said  M'Closky,  “ to  all  who  ask  for  God’s  sake ; 
I am  scarcely  ever  without  some  lodger,  though  they  seldom  stay  more  than  one  night  with 
Gentlemen  sometimes  give  clothes,  but  the  farmers  cannot  afford  to  do  so ; five  or  six 
potatoes  or  a handful  of  meal,  in  May,  June  and  July,  is  the  relief  given  to  each.”  Christie 
said  “ I have  had  weak  and  even  strong  persons  refuse  potatoes  of  me,  and  request  meal.” 
Mullen  said,  “ The  potatoes  had  the  rot  when  they  refused  them.”  From  a pint  to  a quart 
of  buttermilk  is  frequently  given  iu  summer  to  a beggar  who  does  not  carry  a can.  Farmers 
have  no  money  to  give,  and  do  not  miss  the  food ; but  the  beggars  always  prefer  money  to 
buy  tobacco,  and  many  of  them  would  ratlier  go  without  a meal  than  their  smoke ; besides, 

they  cannot  always  find  a buyer  for  what  they  want  to  sell.” — (Dunne.) The  shopkeepers 

mentioned,  that  much  more  tobacco  was  sold  on  Saturdays  than  on  any  other  day  in  the 
week,  because  on  that  day  from  40  to  50  persons  were  relieved  at  the  houses'  of  the 
gentry. 

“ T he  quantity  given  is  limited,”  said  M‘Closky,  “ only  by  the  heart  of  the  givers ; 
many  a one  helps  out  of  the  meal  and  potatoes  that  lie  had  just  bought:  two  handfuls  of 
potatoes  are  generally  given,  or  a handful  of  meal,  if  the  beggar  be  old  or  infirm,  and  unable 
to  carry  potatoes.”  There  are  some  few  pensioners  on  the  bounty  of  the  rich.  The  wages 
for  a labourer  during  the  year  are  til.  and  his  diet,  or  12 1.  without  it.  A fanner  of  from  10 
to  15  acres  might  give  away,  on  an  average,  yearly  about  17  s.  worth,  or  a stone  of  potatoes 
(value  2d.),  one  pound  of  meal  (value  la  ),  and  id.  worth  of  buttermilk,  in  tlie  week. 
Mr.  Handcock,  on  hearing  this  calculation  made,  said,  “ 20  handfuls  of  potatoes  in  the  week 
would  not  excuse  a farmer  living  near  the  high-road,  and  six  handfuls  of  meal  besides.” 
“ I am  sure,”  said  Griffith,  “ my  charity  costs  me  much  more  in  the  year,  and  I think  it  a low 
average  for  a farmer  of  15  acres.”  The  fanners  did  not  wish  to  calculate  in  any  way  what 
they  gave.  One  or  two  of  the  shopkeepers  stated  that  they  gave  away  more  than  the  amount 
stated  in  the  year,  partly  in  halfpence,  and  partly  in  soap,  tobacco,  &c. 

“ The  relief  of  the  beggars  falls  almost  completely  on  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers.  Gen- 
tlemen have  helping-days,  and  sometimes  shopkeepers ; but  the  farmer  helps  every  day,  and 

his  door  is  always  open.” — ( M‘Closhy .) “The  poor,”  said  M'Gvvigan,  “ give  much  more 

than  the  rich ; I have  known  a poor  man  help  when  a farmer  would  not.”  Mullen  said, 
“ I have  seen  a labourer  give  charity  as  hearty  as  a farmer;  they  never  refuse  lodging,  and 
often  divide  their  meal  with  the  beggar.  When  I had  nothing  else  to  give,  I used  to  lodge 
the  beggars  for  two  or  three  nights  together.” 

The  number  of  beggars  varies  from  one  to  12  and  14  daily  at  a fanner’s  house,  and  all 
are  assisted,  receiving  either  potatoes  or  meal.  “They  give  as  freely,”  said  M'Closky, 
“ what  they  buy  as  from  what  they  grow.”  The  farmers  said  they  would  dislike  a tax, 
because  it  might  be  demanded  of  them  when  it  would  be  inconvenient  to  pay,  but  now  they 
give  exactly  as  it  is  convenient.  “ A tax  on  the  landlord,”  said  several,  “ would  be  just  the 
same  as  a tax  on  us,  for  you  may  be  sure  he  would  raise  the  rents  of  our  land  on  us  for  it.” 
— “ The  best  way  would  be  to  tax  all  property,  if  you  tax  at  all,  and  make  the  absentees 
pay  more  than  the  residents ; but  if  we  had  employment,  we  could  and  would  take  care  of 
our  own  poor.” 

Charity  is  given  generally  from  motives  of  kindness,  hut  sometimes  from  custom. 
“ Many,”  said  Miller,  “ give  for  the  sake  of  the  bravo  of  their  neighbours  that  are  seeing 
them.”— “ Why  do  you  say  that?”  said  another;  “how  would  I know  what  another  man 
gives?  though,  to  he  sure,  I would  not  like  to  have  a bad  character  in  the  country.” — “ Not 
one  tn  the  year,”  said  Mullen,  “ gives  from  being  compelled  to  it,  or  from  any  reason  but 
charity.  All  that  ask  now  for  God’s  sake  are  helped  ; but  if  we  had  a tax,  we  would  send 
the  beggars  to  the  man  that  distributed  it.”  Beggars  never  endeavour  to  obtain  assistance 
by  cursing.  “ I saw  one  this  morning,”  said  Mr.  Brown,  “ open  the  latch  and  walk  in, 
saying,  ' Anything  to  dav?’  The  answer  was,  ‘ Nothing;’  and  he  went  away  with  perfect 
good  feeling.” 

Many  persons  stated  that  they  had  never  been  a night  without  some  beggar  in  their 
h VSeS’  ^ ^hat  they  had  never  got  any  iufection  from  them,  nor  were  the  morals  of  the 
children  believed  to  be  injured  by  them.  One  family  in  particular  was  mentioned,  in  which 
j'ere  nine  children  well  brought  up,  and  yet  the  house  had  never  been  without  one  or  two 
ueggars  in  it.  Vagrants  were  not  believed  to  circulate  stories  or  discontent.  Those  who 
m summer  often  work  in  winter.  “ I have  seen  men  begging,”  said  Miller,  “ when 
they  could  not  get  work,  but  returning  to  employment  when  they  could  get  it ; but  when  a 
ffian  has  long  been  a beggar,  he  does  not  often  leave  it  off.  Widows  have  often  to  beg 
them  children  are  young,  and  they  leave  it  off  when  their  weans  are  able  to  assist 

No  punishment  for  vagrancy  has  ever  been  inflicted,  nor  would  they  wish  to  do  more  in 
"y  case  than  refuse  relief;  but  this  would  be  done  generally  if  any  tax  were  imposed, 
he  tanners  themselves  say  they  would  not  then  relieve,  and  the  habit  would  soon  wear  off. 
■5*  5 e 4 The 
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The  nearest  mendicity  is  in  Deny.  The  poor  would  rather  have  insufficient  con  f 
their  liberty  than  be  confined  in  an  institution.  They  dislike  entering  Derrv  Vipm  1 ortra?',‘ 
mendicity  established  in  that  city.  ° ’ 1186  °*  ^ 


Examinations  taken  by 
C.  W.  Borrett,  Esq. 
.lames  Peebles,  Esq. 


Persons  toho  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Erumachosc, 
including  Town  of 
Neiitown 
l.i/uaiuddy. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


David  Catiieu,  esq.,  j.  r. — Mr.  Cole,  grocer. — Dr.  Dill,  dispensary  surgeon.— Mr.  Doh 
grocer.— Mr.  Forest,  farmer  and  agent.— Henry  Greir  and  others,  labourers.— RobertHen-*'-’ 
court-keeper. — Mr.  Hunter,  grocer.— Mr.  Lane,  solicitor.— Marcus  M'Causland  e$a 
— Samuel  M‘Coy,  small  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  M'Donough,  roman-catholic  curate.— Mr  Moodt 

linendraper.— Mr.  O’Hagan,  schoolmaster — Rev.  Mr.  Olphert,  rector Mr.  O’Neil  baker 

Rev.  Mr.  Porter,  presbyterian  minister.— Mr.  Proctor,  grocer Rev.  Mr.  Steen  presbyterf 

minister.—  Mr.  Stewart  Tate,  small  fanner. 


Th  e number  of  beggars  is  very  large,  but  they  are  principally  strangers.  Messrs.  Cole 
Olphert  and  Steen  believed  the  number  of  residents  to  exceed  40.  Mr.  Proctor  said  there  were 
from  20  to  30  resident  in  one  street  in  the  town ; 40  have  frequently,  applied  at  Mr.  M'Caus- 
land’s  for  relief  in  one  day,  but  many  of  these  were  strangers.  The  same  gentleman  has  often 
distributed  3s.  or  4s.  on  a particular  day  in  each  week,  at  a halfpenny  or  a penny  to  each 
applicant.  Mr.  Proctor  said  that  58  had  been  relieved  in  one  morning  at  his  house  • a slight 
increase  in  their  numbers  was  observable ; but  Mr.  Proctor  had  seen  many  more  in  seasons 
of  scarcity.  The  season  when  vagrancy  is  most  common  is  in  spring  and  the  beoinninj  of 
summer,  between  the  two  crops.  In  winter,  though  the  poor  suffer  much,  yet°they  have 
sufficient  food,  and  are  kept  at  home  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  «reater  num- 
ber, especially  in  summer,  are  strangers  who  come  from  the  mountainous  districts  to  this, 
which  is  a richer  parish.  Three-fourths  or  nine-tenths  of  them  are  women  or  children;  the 
former  able-bodied,  from  the  age  of  18  upwards.  Two-thirds  of  the  women  are  non-resi- 
dent. The  men  are  all  infirm ; they  go  about  in  families  of  from  three  to  six.  Female 
beggars  are  more  numerous  than  male,  from  want  of  employment  or  desertion  of  their  hus- 
bands, and  from  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  being  frequently  obliged  to  become 
vagrants.  Greater  sympathy,  too,  is  felt  for  women,  and  they  are  therefore,  as  they  obtain 
greater  profits,  more  likely  than  men  to  adopt  such  a mode  of  life.  Moreover,  in  almost 
evei-y  part  of  the  country  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  little  or  no  suitable  employment  open 
to  the  female  population.  Six  or  eight  women  whom  Mr.  Proctor  employed  at  3d.  per  day, 
left  him  to  go  and  beg.  The  women  who  beg  are  generally  able-bodied;  the  men  invariably 
infirm.  There  is  no  street  begging  on  Sundays.  Very  few  employed  resident  labourers  have 
their  wives  or  families  begging ; but  a few  strangers  from  Dungiven,  who  get  occasional 
work  here,  are  obliged  to  send  their  wives  and  children  out  as  mendicants.  In  mouutainous 
districts  the  cottier  shuts  up  his  house  and  goes  in  quest  of  work  while  his  wife  and  children 
beg.  All  beggars,  at  least  in  summer,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  are  cottier  tenants. 
Very  few  tradesmen  and  unemployed  servants  beg  in  the  towns  only,  and  not  in  country 
parishes.  One  instance,  however,  was  known  of  a farm  servant  who  had  become  a mendi- 
cant, which  mode  of  life  when  they  have  once  adopted,  they  very  seldom  return  to  industry; 
but  their  general  custom  is  to  fall  back  upon  their  relatives.  Cottier  tenants  are  ashamed 
to  beg  at  home,  they  go  to  a distance.  Henry  Greer  knew  two  cases  where  a cottier  who 
had  a cow  turned  her  out  to  grass,  shut  up  his  house,  and  went  with  his  family  to  beg.  No 
old  farmer  has  voluntarily  become  a beggar.  Not  five  persons  pass  on  their  way  to  England 
or  Scotland  in  the  year;  the  few  who  do,  pay  their  way,  2s.  or  3s.  being  sufficient  to  carry 
them  over. 

The  vagrants  are  generally  natives  of  mountainous  and  bog  districts,  such  as  Dunmven 
and  the  county  Donegal.  They  pass  through  Limavaddy  on  their  way  to  the  sea  snore, 
whither  they  go  to  bathe. 

Mr.  Proctor  had  known  three  successive  generations  beggars,  and  other  witnesses  two. 
Farmers  have  a great  disinclination  to  hire  as  servants  the  children  of  beggars.  “ Not  m 
one  case  out  of  100  do  they  try,”  said  Proctor,  “ to  better  themselves.”  Mr.  Steen,  wit 
whom  the  other  witnesses  agree,  observed  that  the  daughters  of  beggars  turned  out  badly, 
while  the  sons,  even  of  prostitute  beggars,  generally  become  industrious.  The  widow  0 & 
sweep,  herself  a beggar,  had  brought  up  her  sons  as  such.  Mr.  Porter  took  a beggars 
daughter  into  his  service,  who  turned  out  well.  One-half  or  two-thirds  of  the  old  beggars 
have  once  been  comfortable ; in  general  they  ascribe  their  destitution  to  the  loss  bttoeir 
farms  or  misfortune  in  trade,  high  rents  or  accidents,  such  as  the  death  of  a cow,  See.  ® 
would  have  no  beggars,”  said  O’Neil,  “ if  they  had  work.”  Laziness  and  the  hope  01 
profit  sometimes  tempt  women  to  begging.  Mr.  Porter  had  never  known  men  convene 
begging  except  from  necessity;  but  when  they  had  once  adopted  it,  the  facility  of  obtauum, 
relief  leads  them  to  continue  the  practice.  . , d . 

A woman  with  children  may  get  half  a bushel  of  potatoes  and  some 
(value  from  6 cl.  to  10c/.),  and  often  more  than  she  could  consume;  an  able-bo  e ^ 
could  not  obtain  anything.  Few  are  found  about  the  public  coaches,  but  they  e ® 0p 
tlemeu’s  carriages.  None  are  permitted  to  beg  on  Sundays  at  the  avenues  of  the  p ^ 
worship.  The  quantity  of  relief  given  varies  according  to  the  number  of  appnean  - , 
women  without  children,  or  even  with  one  or  two,  have  often  been  refused,  in  ^ 
assistance  might  be  given  to  those  who  have  more.  O’Neil  remarked,  “ l‘ie  § 0bjeCt, 
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object  the  greater  the  charity.”  Many  children  apply  as  orphans,  whose  parents  are  beg- 
■rintf  separately  from  them,  in  order  that  the  aggregate  amount  of  their  collection  may  be 
Diore."  The  families  of  strangers  have  often  been  observed  to  divide  in  this  manner  on 
comino-  near  a house : residents,  being  known,  never  attempt  such  a deception.  The  blind 
and  crippled,  and  women  with  children,  are  never  refused.  The  witnesses  said,  “ If  they 
bad  but  one  potato  they  would  divide  it  with  them.”  Mr.  Porter,  however,  had  known  an 
individual  who  often  refused  to  help  the  blind  because  they  were  always  relieved,  and  got 
«o  much.  An  able-bodied  woman  with  one  or  two  children  collects  more  in  the  day  than 
a cripple,  as  she  can  travel  farther,  but  the  other  gets  mere  at  one  house.  Children,  unless 
when  youna',  in  which  case  they  are  earned  about,  are  able  to  travel  a considerable  way 
with  their  mothers,  and  of  course  increase  their  gains. 

Beggars  sell  their  surplus  food,  and  often  dispose  of  6 d.  worth  at  a time  to  a labourer. 
They  Know  the  houses  where  they  will  find  a purchaser.  With  the  money  they  raise  in  this 
manner  they  buy  tea,  tobacco  or  spirits.  Drunken  beggars  are  generally  those  who  make 
the  most ; such  as  the  women,  the  blind  and  the  crippled ; they  never  purchase  clothes,  but 
have  often  good  clothes  under  the  begging  suit.  Beggars  are  generally  improvident,  but 
some  instances  to  the  contrary  are  known.  One  woman  complained  to  Mr.  Porter  of  being 
robbed  of  12/.;  another,  an  unmarried  beggar-woman,  lost  57/.  The  latter  case  was  tried 
at  the  assizes.  A beggar  named  Tracy  purchased  an  annuity  for  30/.  or  40/.;  upon  being 
asked  how  he  had  become  possessed  of  so  large  a sum,  he  at  one  time  said  that  he  owned 
land  which  he  sold ; at  another,  that  he  acquired  the  money  by  begging. 

The  men  always  say  they  cannot  get  work,  though  they  have  sometimes  refused  it  when 
offered  to  them.  Mr.  Potter  once  offered  a beggar-man  work  at  8c/.  or  10c/.  a day ; but  on 
getting  lcZ.  he  instantly  ran  away;  he  never  afterwards  saw  him.  None  except  the  regular 
beggars  who  attend  fairs  produce  or  foster  sores ; they  always  appear  in  rags.  Mr.  Porter 
hud  known  farmers’  wives  to  give  a preference  to  decently  clad  persons,  believing  them  most 
in  want.  Very  few,  if  any,  beggars  have  recommendations ; they  usually  have  recourse  to 
falsehood;  but  those  who  have  are  generally  a better  class,  and  bring  with  them  a certifi- 
cate corroborating  their  statements ; these  certificates  have  never  been  known  to  be  forged. 
Beggars  do  not  apply  for  medicines ; but  this  may  be  attributed  to  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
dispensary  tickets.  Still  it  is  not  supposed  that  if  diseased  they  would  refuse  to  be  cured, 
lest  their  gains  should  be  diminished ; and  very  few  expose  their  afflicted  children  for  the 
sake  of  creating  additional  sympathy.  They  would  not  wish  to  purchase  the  additional 
profits  at  the  price  of  the  child’s  exposure.  The  children  are  often,  from  necessity,  badly 
clothed ; but  clothes,  when  given,  are  frequently  ill  disposed  of. 

The  habits  of  vagrants  are  in  general  dissolute.  From  this  opinion,  however,  one  or  two 
witnesses  disagreed,  who  thought  them  as  moral  as  other  classes.  They  meet  in  this  town, 
though  it  is  stated  not  to  be  the  custom  in  country  districts,  every  Saturday  night  to  drink 
and  smoke.  They  never  commit  outrages  upon  person  or  property,  but  sometimes  pilfer 
from  fanners  by  digging  potatoes  and  pulling  beans.  One  case  was  mentioned  of  a woman 
who  lodged  with  a farmer  rising  in  the  night  and  stealing  two  or  three  hanks  of  yarn ; but 
such  instances  are  rare.  They  "have  never  been  found  guilty  of  assassinations.  A confirmed 
vagrant  would  refuse  to  emigrate  or  to  work.  “ A man,”  said  O’Neil,  “ would  rather  beg 
at  home  than  work  abroad.”  Vagrants  never  go  to  England  or  Scotland  in  search  of  work ; 
they  sliowr  the  same  kindness  to  their  children  as  parents  of  the  labouring  classes ; they 
never  share  their  earnings  with  the  more  destitute,  but  point  out  where  they  have  been 
relieved  themselves  ; they  frequently  borrow  children,  agreeing  to  lend  them  in  return. 

The  usual  number  of  a begging  family  is  from  three  to  five.  Fevv,  if  any,  marry  while 
beggars,  but  they  are  very  frequently  persons  who  have  married  early  in  life.  Beggars  have 
more  illegitimate  children  in  proportion  than  any  other  class;  indeed  the  illegitimate 
children  were  stated  to  amount  to  three-fifths  of  the  whole  number.  Beggars  are  generally 
long-lived,  many  of  them  being  from  70  to  80  years  of  age,  and  the  children  are  generally 
healthy.  No  case  of  starvation  has  been  known  in  the  parish. 

An  able-bodied  man  is  rarely  assisted  unless  accompanied  by  children. 

Except  among  the  resident  poor,  the  characters  of  none  who  beg  are  known.  Labourers 
are  not  tempted  from  industry  by  the  facility  of  obtaining  alms ; but  the  women  are  inclined 
to  beg.  Not  one  in  100  among  the  vagrants  would  beg  if  they  could  obtain  work.  “ Very 
few  indeed  prefer  mendicancy  to  labour.”  All  the  witnesses,  farmers,  would  be  unwilling 
to  trust  them,  and  some  regular  beggars  have  refused  work;  but  this  does  not  apply  to 
those  who  have  been  reduced  to  temporary  beggary  from  destitution.  Inquiry  is  seldom 
made  of  the  mendicant  as  to  the  relief  he  has  already  procured,  but  they  generally  take  the 
precaution  of  emptying  their  bags  on  approaching  a house.  Alms  are  given  to  all,  the 
character  of  the  resident  poor  only  being  known. 

A night’s  lodging  is  constantly  given,  both  by  the  farmers,  cottiers  and  labourers,  the  only 
recompense  being 'straw  carried  by  the  vagrant ; Sd.  a week  is  usually  paid  m towns  tor 
lodging.  Clothing  is  never  given  by  farmers  to  beggars,  being  reserved  for  their  own 
labourers.  Meal,  and  sometimes  halfpence  are  given,  especially  to  the  infirm ; but  the  usual 
relief  consists  of  potatoes,  which  however  are  often  refused  by  the  old,  and  even  by  women 
who  aTe  able  to  carry  them.  A pint  of  buttermilk  is  often  given  to  a woman  with  three  or 
four  children,  and  she  may  obtain  three  or  four  quarts  in  the  day  (value  la.)  the  tarmeis 
prefer  giving  food,  being  ready  at  hand,  and  is  less  missed  than  money.  Shopkeepers  give 
money,  which  the  beggars  prefer.  . . , 

banners  sometimes  fill  a certain  vessel  and  say  that  they  will  stop  when  it  is  out;  out 
they  never  do ; the  last  obtains  as  much  as  the  first.  Two  handfuls  of  potatoes  and  one  ot 
meal  is  the  usual  quantity  given.  There  are  some  few  persons  pensioners  on  wealthy  tami- 
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lies,  for  the  most  part  nurses  and  old  servants.  A holder  of  30  acres  of  land 
nearly  is.  in  the  week,  or  from  30s.  to  52 s.  in  the  year,  principally  in  food-  a farm^ 

10  acres  as  much,  and  sometimes  more.  Mr.  Hunter,  of  an  adjacent  parish  ’ a farm  ^ Wlt” 
away  6 1.  in  the  year.  Many  shopkeepers  in  country  towns  give  an  allowance  of  one  half 
a week  to  each.  Proctor  estimated  the  sum  thus  given  by  him  at  from  6 1.  to  7 1 a 
The  average  on  the  shopkeepers  is  from  2/.  10s.  to  4/.  in  the  year.  It  is  not  'cust 
for  small  farmers  to  plant  small  portions  of  ground,  and  appropriate  the  produce  to  ch° 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  heaviest  on  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  who  are  the™^" 

charitably  inclined ; the  gentry  only  help  on  one  day.  Messrs.  Steen/ Olphert  and 

thought  that  the  clergymen  were  taxed  above  their  means ; but  the  other  witnesses  did*3*^ 
agree  in  this  opinion.  The  shopkeepers  and  small  farmers  are  more  open  to  pers  M°i 
appeals  than  the  gentry,  and  consequently  more  annoyed ; they  give  more  in  proporti 
and  feel  more  the  loss  of  what  they  give.  Cottiers  and  labourers  are  seldom  aKIa  +„  *°n’ 
anything  but  lodging,  which  they  freely  afford.  to  S"* 

'Beggars  frequently  obtain  more  than  they  can  consume,  and  this  necessarily  leads  to 

A holder  of  10  acres  may  give  about  10s.  quarterly,  many  of  them  about  30s.  per  annum- 
shopkeepers  give  away  on  helping-days  from  1 s.  to  2s. ; some  however  give  nothin-  except 
on  these  days.  Proctor  gives,  on  helping-days,  to  each  of  perhaps  50  persons,  a farthing’s 
worth  or  a little  more  of  tobacco.  Few  or  none  are  acknowledged  to  be  reduced  to  waut  by 
charity ; “ God,”  say  they,  “ gives  them  a blessing.”  Nor  is  it  admitted  that  the  feelin-  of 
chanty  has  ever  pauperised  a labourer  by  leading  him  to  bestow  more  than  his  means  would 
allow.  Both  farmers  and  shopkeepers  would  willingly  assess  themselves,  if  they  could 
compel  those  who  now  refused  to  subscribe ; they  agreed  that  no  voluntary  contribution  of 
any  kind  could  succeed ; they  believed  that  the  poor  might  be  supported  at  less  perhaps  than 
half  the  present  expense;  they  would  wish  to  regulate  the  assessment  as  they  thought  proper, 
and  would  take  the  recent  government  regulation  as  the  measure  of  each  man’s  payment! 
They  were  all  anxious  for  a change  of  the  present  system,  and  would  prefer  an  assessment 
on  each  parish  by  itself  to  a general  tax  on  the  country  at  large.  Relief  is  given  from  pure 
charity,  and  not  from  fashion  or  by  reason  of  the  importunity  of  the  beggar.  If  there  were 
an  assessment  of  the  abovementioned  kind,  “ nothing,”  said  Proctor,  would  be  given  iu 
straggling  charity.”  Relief  is  never  given  through  fear  of  violence.  “ The  people  here,”  said 
several  witnesses,  “ are  not  such  fools  as  to  mind  the  beggar’s  prayers  or  curses.” 

Dr.  Dill  knew  of  fever,  measles  and  small-pox  to  be  spread  by  vagrants.  Robert  Henry 
observed  that  in  dear  times  infection  had  always  been  disseminated  by  the  influx  of  strange 
beggars  from  Dungiven,  Strabane,  See.  The  association  caused  by  giving  lodging  is  very 
injurious,  especially  to  the  farmers’  sons,  who  form  connexions  with  the  female  beggars. 
Vagrants  are  noted  for  giving  information  about  illicit  distillation  and  smuggling,  but  nave 
not  been  known  to  disseminate  personal  or  political  discontent. 

Confirmed  vagrants  never  return  to  industry,  but  the  young  often  do ; cases  were  known 
where  common  street  beggars  had  turned  out  industrious  servants. 

No  punishment  has  ever  been  inflicted,  indeed  there  being  no  power  to  do  so.  Iu  Stra- 
vagrancy  was  effectually  repressed  by  bangbeggars,  and  elsewhere  by  withholding 
relief;  but  the  fear  of  punishment  will  never  restrain  from  begging  those  who  may  be  reduced 
almost  to  starvation.  The  general  opinion  was  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  any  vigorous  laws 
against  vagrancy ; it  was  always  sufficient  punishment  to  withhold  relief.  Some  of  the 
paiislnoners  said  that  they  should  not  object  to  severe  penalties  on  vagrancy,  if  there  were 
a ^?vlsion  mac^e  sufficient  to  keep  the  indigent  from  starvation. 

■ ^he  nearest  house  of  industry  is  in  Derry,  13  miles  off;  there  are  also  similar  institutions 
m Coleraine  and  Ballymoney.  None  of  the  undeserving,  and  very  few  even  of  the  deserving, 
would  enter  an  institution,  though  the  food,  &c.  might  be  equal  to  that  of  the  labouring 

S/S  O’Neill  said  “ they  would  lie  at  the  back  of  a ditch  first.”  Beggars  have  frequently 
ned  from  places  where  mendicants  were  established.  Mr.  Porter  knew  a woman  leave  a house 
at  Belfast,  where  she  was  most  comfortably  situated.  Mr.  Olphert  knew  a prostitute  to  be 
exceedingly  destitute,  whom  he  got  into  a very  comfortable  penitentiary  at  Derry,  yet  she 
left  it  in  despite  of  every  entreaty,  and  became  a beggar.  Robert  Henry  said,  “they  would 
not  willingly  enter  a house  of  industry,  as  they  made  more  at  present.” 


P ersorn  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  of  Dungiven 
and  Banag/ier. 
Bar.  Kenaught. 


Doherty,  wandering  beggar — Rev.  Mr.  Gibson,  presbyterian  clergyman. — John  Irwan, 

farmer  50  acres. King,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer. — Mr.  Kyle,  collector  of  county  cess.— 

Michael  M‘Closkby,  farmer  22  acres.— -Michael  M'Closkey,  farmer  12  acres.— Mr.  Mitchell, 
churchwarden. — Henry  Morrison,  grocer.— Andrew  Mullen,  small  farmer  seven  or  eig  t 

acres.— James  O’Hagan,  farmer  16  acres. O’Kane,  woollen  draper.— Andrew  Quiglet, 

farmer  11  acres.— Rev.  Mr.  Ross,  protestant  rector Michael  Ross,  esq.,  gentleman  farmer. 

Bryan  M'Tague,  and  several  other  labourers- 

N.  B.  -The  small  farmers  in  this  district  all  labour  occasionally  for  others,  and  combine  the  wants 
and  feelings  of  both  classes. 

T**1;  nmnber  of  vagrants  is  very  great,  probably  from  60  to  70.  More  than  50  call  at 
Mr.  O Kane’s  shop  on  a helping-day  (Monday),  and  there  are  many  who  do 
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11  nts  to  him  on  each  helping-day  within  the  last  six  weeks ; this  number  was  taken  from  Ulster, 

?a  jjgt  There  are  not  near  so  many  now  as  when  the  markets  were  high,  five  years  since ; '-0-  Londonderry, 
perhaps  not  more  than  a fifth  of  the  number ; 1828-9  being  a year  of  particular  scarcity.  One  Examin  — laken  b 
•itness  who  lived  on  the  great  high  road  from  Newton-Limavady  to  Dungiven,  said  the  c.  w.  Bomtt,  Esq. 
number  of  those  who  had  applied  for  relief  had  decreased  greatly  within  the  last  18  months.  James  Peebles,  Esq. 

The  number  of  beggars  is  greatest  from  June  to  August  or  September.  In  winter,  when  

they  are  fewest,  there  are  from  40  to  50  ; provisions  are  then  plenty,  the  days  are  short,  and  Par.  oi  Dun  given 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  together  with  the  want  of  shoes,  prevents  them  from  going  M Hanagier. 
out  to  solicit  alms.  Three-fourths  of  those  who  are  relieved  in  the  village  are  residents,  as  Bar.  Kenaught. 

is  proved  by  their  attending  regularly  every  helping-day ; the  remaining  fourth  are  strangers  ■ 

passing  or  bathing-places  in  summer,  or  going  in  search  of  work  from  Donegal  or  Derry. 

Three-fourths  are  women  with  children,  two-thirds  of  the  women  being  from  20  to  50  years 
old  and  many  of  them  able-bodied.  The  men  who  beg  are  always  in  some  way  infirm,  and 
o-enerally  from  60  to  80  years  old ; a great  many  are  fully  80.  An  able-bodied  man  does  not 
apply  for  alms,  and  not  more  than  four  out  of  70  are  able  for  a day’s  work.  There  are  on 
an  i averao-e  two  children  to  each  woman,  and  sometimes  five  or  six  with  one.  Some  falsely 
say  tliey  liave  children  whom  they  have  left  in  the  house,  but  these  are  “ the  cunning  hawks.” 

The  oreater  number  of  women  arises  from  their  being  unable  to  get  employment  so  easily  as 
men  'and  from  the  small  wages  they  get  when  employed ; sometimes  from  the  desertion  of 
their  husbands  ; and  very  often  because  the  men  are  ashamed  to  beg,  while  the  women  are 
less  influenced  by  that  feeling ; they  are  frequently  indeed  compelled  to  beg  while  their 
husbands  are  in  search  of  work.  The  men  are  invariably  impotent  and  infirm,  the  women 
often  strong  and  young,  but  with  large  families. 

None  at  least  of  the  residents,  beg  on  Sundays.  Some  few,  perhaps,  of  the  travellers  ask 
assistance  on  their  way,  but  even  they  rarely. 

“ No  labouring  man  in  employment,”  said  M'Closkey,  “would  allow  his  wile  to  beg;  but 
as  they  have  not  employment  for  more  than  one-third  of  the  year,  they  often  must.” 

O’Hapan  thought,  in  harvest  time,  the  custom  was  more  common  than  at  any  other  season, 
the  husband  being  at  work  at  a distance,  and  the  wife  having  no  other  immediate  means  of 
support.  In  scarce  seasons,  cottiers  shut  up  their  houses,  and  send  their  wives  and  children 
to  beg;  ino-eneral,  however,  “they  cling  to  their  holdings,  and  have  a wonderful  fund  of 

endurance.’^— (Mr.  Ross.) Perhaps  50  in  the  union  are  obliged  to  shut  up  their  houses, 

and  in  scarce  years  the  number  might  amount  to  100;  the  average  being  considerably  above 
20.  No  fanners  of  eight  or  nine  acres  beg ; “ they  stick  to  the  walls,  no  matter  how  poor.” 

The  labourers,  as  being  the  largest  class,  furnish  most  of  the  beggars.  The  small  farmer  is 
frequently  worse  off,  but  will  not  beg.  Few  tradesmen  or  mechanics  beg;  weavers  earn  a 
shilling  a day,  and  if  driven  from  their  trade,  turn  to  labour;  “anything  but  beggary;? 
some,  however,  of  the  strangers  say  they  are  reduced  tradesmen.  Few  or  none  of  the  ser- 
vants beg,  even  when  disabled ; they  generally  fall  back  on  their  relations,  as  very  few  of  their 
masters  assist  them.  Cottiers  in  general  would  not  be  relieved  in  their  own  neighbourhood  ; 
but  Mullen  knows  two  or  three  persons  near  him  having  cottages,  who  go  about  as  beggars, 
while  others  are  “ working  sore.”  , n , 

Some  few  farmers,  after  having  given  their  lands  to  their  children,  have,  from  the  general 
destitution  of  the  family,  been  obliged  to  go  out  and  beg,  but  have  never  done  so  volun- 
tarily. 

A beggarman  lodging  in  the  village  has  two  sons  having  good  farms,  which  lie  gave  up  to 
them;  but  his  expulsion  was  owing  to  a quarrel  with  the  daugliter-in-law,  a thing  which  very 
often  occurs.  In  Mr.  Ross’s  parish  a man  gave  up  his  farm  to  his  son,  and  collected  halt- 
pence  enough  to  pay  the  rent  ancl  tithes.  The  rent  was  3 1. 10  s.,  the  tithe  7s. 

Persons  going  to  England  for  work  generally  pay  their  way,  laying  by  for  that  purpose  for 
some  time  previous.  5 s.  is  the  least  sum  which  would  support  a man  on  the  way  to i North- 
umberland; it  would  require  2 s.  to  take  him  to  Belfast,  unless  he  was  a very  supple 
fellow,”  in  which  case  he  might  get  there  for  1 s.  Qcl.,  and  he  would  have  three  days  travel- 
ling on  the  other  side,  the  smallest  sum  for  which  he  could  support  himself  being  1 s.  a ay . 

They  generally  take  oaten  cakes  with  them,  and  when  in  Northumberland  have  frequently 
been  seen  lying  by  hundreds  in  the  ditches.  . ,,  , • 

Beggars  come  generally  from  mountainous  or  boggy  districts,  to  which  they  are  attracte 
the  first  instance  by  the  cheapness  of  rent,  fuel  and  pasture.  They  are  usually  from  Donegal, 
and  sometimes  from  Deny,  owing  to  the  fear  of  the  mendicity  there. 

The  children  of  beggars,  if  able,  always  work  to  support  their  parents ; four  or  hve  cases 
were  known  where  the  children  continued  the  begging  trade  of  their  fathers;  and  Mr.  Koss 
known  four  or  five  children  of  beggars  run  away  from  service.  They  may  often  be  reducert 
to  beg,  from  the  distrust  of  them  entertained  by  the  farmers,  winch  prevents  their  bemg  taken 
into  service.  . „ 

“ Begging,  however,”  said  O’Hara,  “ does  not  run  in  the  blood  like  some  other  “S^ses; 

Almost  all  have  had  at  some  time  some  little  holding,  hut  have  been  reduced  by  high 

^^he^mdl^rm^lhst^beromes  a labourer,  aud  then  sinks  to  begOT;  stfflhOTis.a 
name  that  every  one  detests ; some  few  have  been  reduced  m trade.  I ay  > 

Mr.  Ross,  “ a decent  farmer  who  would  not  beg,  declare  he  had  not  seen  his  own  fire  foi  a 

fortnight.”  „ , , . t , , • 

None  adopt  begging  voluntarily,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  prefer  the  greatest  hardships 
to  seeking  afm,  «Tmwht 
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Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 


and  Banagfter 
Bar.  Kcnaught. 


‘ I might  get  a good  lot,  if  able  to  travel,”  said  Doherty,  “ from  three  to  fnn 
potatoes  when  they  are  plenty.  I have  known  myself  get  six  pounds  of  meal  in  I j of" 
if  potatoes  were  1 s.  6d.  a bushel,  as  they  are  often  in  June,  I would  only  get  ,J’ 

stone;  if  meal  was  2 s.  6 d.  I might  get  three  handfuls,  not  quite  a pound5-  and  tin 

Examinations  taken  by  Wlfe  aud  two  or  three  children,  I would  be  always  pinched  enough.”  ’ “ad  a 

C.  w.  Borrett,  Esq.  One  day  with  another,  a beggar  will  not  obtain  more  than  he  could  consump  if  1, 
James  Peebles,  Esq.  according  to  his  appetite.  In  reference  to  the  statement  of  Doherty’s  Mr  Ross  a d ^ 
Par  oTFun~i,en  ?tllers  remarked,  that  a beggar  would  probably  understate  his  earnings’.  There  are vervft.ro 

■aial  5egg»rs  who  make  011  attemP‘  t0  obt“'  mo“y  tmm  coach  passengers,  and  there  wll? 

do  not  get  any.  uo  00 

There  is  no  begging  on  Sundays  ; “ the  beggar  keeps  something  clean  to  put  oa  him  „„ 

• that  day,  and  does  not  ask  alms.”  v ™ on 

The  quantity  given  can  be  but  little  increased  according  to  the  number  in  familv  of  a 
applicants,  since  the  utmost  relief  possible  is  given  to  each.  The  poorest  class  can  ive 
little  to  any  but  still  give  them  two  or  three  potatoes ; others  give  them  as  much  as  they  S 
take  up  with  their  hands  joined  together.  It  is  more  customary  for  beggars  to  seuamtP  i 
towns  than  m the  country;  but  they  are  frequently  seen  meeting-  after  “such  a separatioi 
the  children  having  applied  as  orphans  and  the  mother  as  a widow.  An  able-bodied  man  in 
general  will  get  nothing.  “ My  heart,”  said  Irwin,  “ would  not  turn  to  him.”  Some  able 
bodied  men  however,  are  assisted  on  their  way  home;  « if  a man  is  able,  they  think  be 
should  work.  — If  I was  able  to  travel,  I would  get  more  (Doherty),  but  if  able-bodied 
nothing.  - I do  not  think  if  I had  a child  with  me  I would  get  more,  though  a child  of 
three  or  four  years  old  could  travel  as  far  as  I could,  surely,”  said  Quigley.  « f would  rive 
to  the  children  something  in  addition  to  what  I would  give  for  the  man.”  0 

In  answer  to  the  question  how  the  beggar  disposed  of  his  earnings,'  Doherty  said  “ Do 
not  I want  shoes,  shirts,  and  a piece  of  tobacco  “ In  the  town  a market  is  more  easy  but 
even  m the  country  they  sell  it  to  labourers,  who  are  glad  to  get  the  small  quantities,  espe- 
cially as  the  food  ought  to  be  cheaper  < being  got  easy,’  and  from  its  mixture  not  beino- so 
good  as  that  bought  m the  market.” — (Mr.  Moss.) 

They  generally  buy  tobacco,  some  few  a halfpennyworth  of  tea,  and  fewer  still  a <dass 
ot  spirits.  They  could  rarely  buy  clothes,  but  would  if  they  could.  “ Many,”  said  Doherty,” 
would  give  me  more  if  I was  clean  and  had  something  on  me.  If  I had  a <x0od  pair  of 
shoes  on,  no  one  would  give  me  less  on  that  account.” 

Very  few  have  the  power  of  laying  by  anything,  but  Irwin  knew  a beggar,  au  old  man, 
who  within  the  last  12  months  paid  20  sovereigns  for  a cottage  for  his  wife,  with  a little  bit 
up  h\'  " ^llobler  was  known  to  lend  a farmer  who  had  given  him  lodging  a pound  to  make 

When  an  able-bodied  man  asks  alms,  which  is  exceedingly  seldom,  lie  does  so  under  the 
p ea  that  he  is  out  of  work.  The  women  beg  under  the  same  excuse  as  to  their  husbands; 
u a 1 generally  ask  “ for  God’s  sake.”  The  beggarmen  are  generally  old  and  infirm;  some 
« t ° aPPeai  raS£ed>  but  those  who  keep  themselves  clean  would  obtain  at  least  as  much. 
Quigley  ®1VC  m°re  t0  a decent'l°°king  man,  I would  think  he  was  more  reduced,”  said 

They  have  never  been  known  to  produce  sores,  though  they  may  sometimes  through  care- 
essness  prevent  their  healing ; but  this  is  not  intentionally,  unless  among  fair  beggars,  who 
are  a distinct  class.  None  of  the  residents  would  do  so  ; the  general  feeling  being  in  favour 
ot  cleanliness.  >0  do 

Mr.  Ross  has  two  or  three  recommendations  brought  to  him  every  week,  and  some  days 
since  one  was  handed  to  him  in  Derry  with  his  own  name  forged  to  it ; he  does  not,  how- 
ever, believe  that  such  a practice  as  forging  recommendations  is  general ; those  who  bring 
recommendations  of  this  kind  are  generally  a better  class  of  people,  such  as  reduced  school- 
masters, &c.  They  have  never  refused  to  have  their  sores  cured.  Many  revolting  feelings 
re  produced  at  fairs  and  markets  by  the  exposure  of  sores  ; but  the  disgust  has  not  been 
Known  to  produce  pain  or  injury  to  women  who  are  enceinte. 

eggars  would,  it  was  believed,  be  glad  to  have  their  blind,  lame,  or  otherwise  afflicted  chil- 
dren,  placed  where  they  would  be  comfortable.  This  is  a poor  neighbourhood,  and  there  is 
little  temptation  to  act  otherwise ; regular  beggars  only  would  be  guilty  of  such  a practice 
as  intentionally  exposing  them.  If  clothes  were  given  to  the  children,  they  would  oblige 
tnem  to  wear  them,  unless  from  a wish  to  keep  them  clean  for  Sundays.  Beggars  frequently 
snow  the  clothes  they  have  received;  they  leave  the  children  in  the  house  on  bad  days, 
^font  amonVall  °m  ^ aPply  that  they  have  done  so-  Morality  and  kindness  are  pre- 

™ere  are  no  beggar  lodging-houses  here.  The  beggar  remains  in  the  evening  with  the  family 
°Y, "inian  who  has  given  him  lodging,  and  tells  them  whatever  news  he  has  picked  up. 

r air  beggars  go  m clans ; the  others  do  not;  they  are  never  concerned  in  outrages  or 


, „ - — — — to  see  how  freely  they  are  admitted  i 

where  you  often  see  groups  of  beggars  sitting  round  the  fire.”  . . 

« t C,j  r , beS§ar  wou,d  not  emigrate ; all  others  would,  if  able  for  any  sort  of  work. 

°Ve  t0  emiS'rate  to  America,  I like  to  doddle  about  my  own  country.  — 

Confirmed  or  “fair”  beggars  never  go  to  England  in  search  of  work,  but  these  are  very 
ew , the  greater  number  of  mendicants  being  the  wives  and  children  of  men  who  have  gon 
to  a distance  m search  of  work.  All  at  first  beg  from  necessity,  and  not  from  Jnchngon. 
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Mr.  Kino-,  however,  had  a labourer  in  constant  employment  at  9 d.  a day,  whose  wife  begged  Vagrancy. 

every  summer.  The  number  of  children  in  this  family  was  four,  their  rent  was  from  1 /.  to  

1/  iOs.,  and  they  had  to  pay  Is.  a week  for  turf;  such  a case,  however,  is  very  uncommon.  Ulster, 

Some  had  been  known  to  support  their  family,  which  consisted  of  seven  children,  on  0 d.  a Co-  Londonderry, 
day,  and  pay  7 d.  a week  for  lodging.  The  “ sturdy"  women  work;  they  would  not  be  Examinations  taken  by 
assisted.  Beggars  are  exceedingly  affectionate  to  their  children.  M'Closkcy,  who  often  c.  W.  Dorrett,  E,q. 
trave  lodging  to  them,  believes  them  to  be  as  kind  and  as  honest  as  others.  They  have  not,  James  Peebles,  Esq. 
one  day  with  another,  anything  to  give  away  or  hoard  up,  and  very  many  have  been  obliged  ~~  . 

to  be  buried  by  a voluntary  contribution  made  at  the  time  by  the  inhabitants  for  that  pur-  1 andRo/io” Aer^ 
pose.  Three  or  four  collections  of  this  kind  are  made  each  year.  Beggars  are  not  known  <n  anaS‘er- 
to  hire  nor  even  to  borrow  children  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  pity.  ^ar-  Aenaugi*. 

Besr^ars,  as  such,  have  never  been  known  to  marry.  Mr.  M'Clinchy  had  not  known  one  

-instance  in  five  years  ; they  have  generally  married  when  more  comfortable,  and  have  on  an 
average  from  two  to  five  children  each.  There  are  very  few  illegitimate  children  among  them, 
not  so  many  as  among  other  classes.  Within  the  last  16  years  no  cases  of  actual  starvation 
have  occurred  ; but  at  that  time  two  persons  died  of  starvation  in  the  glens  near  this ; there 
are  many  now  who  are  nearly  half  starved,  but  will  not  beg.  Three  meals  a day  of  potatoes 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  a man  at  hard  work,  but  some  of  them  have  often  only  one 
-scanty  one. 

An  able-bodied  man  could  obtain  nothing  by  begging.  Mr.  Kyle  had  lately  gone  into  a 
neighbouring  townland  to  collect  cess;  he  found  most  of  the  houses  shut  up,  and  could  not 
collect  it ; “ it  was  supposed  that  almost  all  were  begging.” 

The  character  of  those  who  attend  regularly  is  known,  and  sometimes  a few  questions  are 
put  to  strangers,  especially  if  suspicious  looking,  but  little  can  be  known  concerning  them . 

None  take  to  beggary  from  the  ease  of  obtaining  relief,  nor  would  they  adopt  it  unless  abso- 
lutely compelled.  All  would  feel  happy  at  home  if  earning  by  hard  labour,  even  less  than 
they  could  gain  by  begging.  Many  who  in  scarce  seasons  are  reduced  to  ask  alms,  return 
to  industry  the  moment  an  opportunity  is  afforded  them.  Beggars  constantly  ask  for  work, 
and  are  content  with  less  than  the  ordinary  wages  of  the  country.  “ I saw,”  said  Irwin, 

“ a beggar-woman  working  for  6 d.,  when  others  with  her  were  getting  8 d.  There  is  now  a 
beggarman  working  here  for  3d.  n day.” 

No  inquiry  is  made  as  to  the  amount  which  the  beggar  has  already  received,  but  one  with 
a full  bag  would  not  get  so  much  unless  he  had  a large  family.  Even  if  the  character  were 
totally  unknown,  relief  would  be  afforded  to  a person  in  distress. 

A night’s  lodging  is  constantly  given  “ for  God’s  sake,”  and  is  never  in  this  country  paid 
for  in  any  way.  Gentlemen  only  can  afford  to  give  clothes  ;‘  farmers  generally  cannot,  but 
when  they  can,  give  them  to  their  own  labourers ; blankets  are  sometimes  given  by  the  gentry. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  how  much  was  generally  given  to  each?  “ One  hand,”  said 
Mullen,  “ does  the  meal,  the  two  the  potatoes.”  Wool  and  flax  are  also  given.  Some 
beggars  cany  cans,  and  get  on  an  average  a pint  of  buttermilk  at  any  house  which  gives 
milk ; a beggar  may  collect  in  this  way  from  two  to  three  quarts  in  summer  (when  milk  is 
plenty),  the  value  of  which  is  about  1 d.  In  winter  they  can  get  little  or  no  milk,  and  they 
never  obtain  sweet  milk.  The  farmers  always  prefer  giving  food  to  giving  money,  as  being 
the  most  ready  at  hand,  and  as  they  do  not  in  this  way  perceive  how  much  they  give ; beg- 
gars would  prefer  the  money,  that  they  might  get  a bit  of  tobacco. 

All  get  something,  and  are  assisted  freely.  The  farmer,  if  ever  (which  is  very  seldom)  he 
appoints  a limit,  never  adheres  to  it,  and  the  last  gets  as  much  as  the  first;  one  handful  of 
meal,  or  as  much  potatoes  as  can  be  taken  by  both  nands  together,  are  the  usual  quantities ; 
the  farmers  give  scarcely  a halfpennyworth  to  each ; the  shopkeepers  generally  give  a small 
bit  of  tobacco  or  soap.  Poor  persons  holding  half  an  acre,  or  sometimes  as  much  as  two 
acres  of  land,  go  round  and  collect  potatoes  for  cropping  it;  the  crop  springs  up  of  various 
kinds,  and  is  called  a beggar’s  crop.  On  helping-days  all  get  something,  charity  being  the 
only  motive  which  causes  the  distribution. 

Mr.  O’Gilby  has  from  40  to  50  pensioners,  at  5 d.  a week  ; his  allowance  to  the  poor  is 
two  guineas  a week,  besides  other  assistance ; five  pounds,  and  even  10  pounds  of  meal  were 
lately  given  by  him  to  some  families.  . . 

A farmer’s  servant  costs  him  about  6 7.  a year  with  his  diet,  and  13 1.  without  it ; such  a 
farmer  may,  on  an  average,  give  1 1.  10  s.  a year  in  charity.  A journeyman  shoemaker  would 
get  about  20 1.  a year  for  constant  employment.  The  tradesman  might  give  away  as  much 
as  the  farmer.  “ I give  away  about  30s.  a year,  and  I could  get  60s.  worth  of  work  done 
for  what  I thus  give  away.” — (O' Hagan.)  . f 

On  helping-days  the  shopkeepers  assist  all,  giving  nearly  one  halfpennyworth  to  each  ot 
perhaps  50  or  70  persons,  who  are  generally  regular  applicants.  . 

Farmers  are  never  known  to  crop  ground  with  the  design  of  giving  the  entire  produce  m 
charity. 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  principally  on  the  farmers  and  shopkeepers,  who  are  more  ex- 
posed to  importunity  than  the  gentry.  The  poor  give  five  times  as  much  as  the  rich,  andin 
general  the  aid  given  is  proportionally  great  as  the  means  of  affording  it  are  limited.  Mr. 

Nolan  has  known  those  who  were  begging  potatoes  to  give.  Even  those  who  have  but  one 
meal  of  potatoes  in  the  house,  and  a large  family,  will  give  or  share  the  meal  with  the  passing 

beggar.— (Mr.  Ross  and  several  others.) Rev.  Mr.  Ross  and  three  others  near  him  help 

20  each  in  a day,  but  think  the  poor  give  more  in  proportion ; the  very  poorest  are  the  most 
charitable.  Lodging  is  never  refused;  nor  in  one  case  out  of  100  is  some  portion  oi  food. 

The  beggars,  one  day  with  another,  do  not  get  more  than  they  can  consume,  especially  it 
they  have  a large  family.  On  bad  days  they  are  obliged  to  remain  in  the  house. 

0.5.  =>j  5F3  A.  farmer 
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would  soon  begin  to  say,  “ Oh,  I have  got  5s.  to  pay  to-morrow  or  next  day  I must  be 

more  cautious.”— (Mr.  Nolan.) Assistance  is  never  given  to  the  able-bodied  through  fear 

of  violence ; even  when  the  husband  is  out  at  work,  the  wife  is  never  afraid  of  the  War 
A beggar’s  prayer  is  much  valued,  but  one  who  would  curse  would  be  turned  away.  °=  * 
Small-pox,  measles,  fever,  & c.  are  often  communicated  by  beggars.  Mr.  M'Clinchv 
knew  a case  within  the  last  year  where  nine  of  one  family  took  fever°from  the  child  of  a be/ 
gar  to  whom  they  had  given  lodging.  The  morality  of  the  labouring  classes  and  farmers 
sons  must  be  much  injured  by  lodging  vagrants.  “ Many  women  of  bad  characters,”  said 
U Hagan,  “ sell  their  ware  to  them  as  long  as  it  is  valuable.”  Beggars,  however  do  not 
spread  either  personal  or  political  discontent.  ’ 

Very  few  confirmed  vagrants  return  to  industry ; having  once  got  over  the  shame  of  beo- 
gmg,  they  continue  the  practice,  and  gradually  become  a separate  class  ; many  of  them  are 
obliged  to  do  so,  owing  to  the  distrust  of  them  frequently  entertained,  which  prevents  their 
getting  work.  r 

There  has  been  no  punishment  for  begging  inflicted  in  this  district,  nor  would  any  punish- 
ment be  sufficient  m the  present  state  of  things  to  prevent  it,  as  they  do  not  commence  beg- 
ging  until  compelled  by  the  strongest  of  all  motives,  the  fear  of  starvation.  The  maoistrates 
would  execute  severe  laws  against  vagrancy  if  there  was  any  certain  resource  for  the  poor ; 
but  the  givers  of  relief  would  not  even  in  that  case  feel  inclined  to  inflict  any  punishment, 
except  that  of  withholding  relief.  If  public  opinion  was  decidedly  against  repressing: 
vagrancy  by  severity,  an  attempt  to  cany  it  into  effect  would  be  inefficacious,  for  many,  even 
if  a man  preferring  his  liberty  refused  to  enter  an  institution,  would  still  relieve  him,  though 
not  so  willingly.  Beggars  are  never  guilty  of  outrages,  nor  do  they  ever  open  the  potato-pits, 
tl-ugh  exposed  to  them  sometimes  even  in  the  dear  months  of  June  and  July. 

The  nearest  mendicity  institution  is  at  Derry,  15  miles  off ; this  extends  only  to  the  city 
and  liberties  of  Derry.  Beggars  would  be  very  unwilling  to  enter  any  such  institution,  at 
least  if  any  work  was  required  from,  them. 


P ersons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Parish  Kilrea  ~ EoBER'r  **0LMES>  escb>  J-  and  agent  to  the  mercer’s  company. — Thomas  M‘Cay,  farmer  of  13 

including  Town* of  acres-  Daniel  Hunter,  grocer. — Thompson,  grocer. — William  Anderson,  farmer  of 

Kilrea.  ® acres.  Rev.  Mr.  Rodgers,  presbyterian  minister. — Rev.  Mr.  Waddy,  rector,  3.  p.— Rev.  Mr. 

Bars.  Lovghinsholin  ^‘Oammon,  presbyterian  minister — Kennedy  M‘Can,  schoolmaster.— Mr.  Adcock,  innkeeper.— 

and  Coleraine,  half  Robert  Armstrong,  fanner  of  acres,  and  weaver. — Laurence  O’Regan,  farmer  of  20  acres.— 

Barony.  Joseph  Irwin,  farmer  of  9 acres,  and  weaver.— Hugh  Hunter,  spirit  dealer M'Crowley, 

—————————  farmer  of  10  acres — John  Adams — Mr.  Houston,  grocer. — John  Bradley,  journeyman  baser. 

Robert  Laughlin,  farmer  of  13  acres.  -Mr.  Church,  surgeon. 

• Th?Bui  ar®  nine„r<~gulariy  badged  beggars  in  the  parish,  but  the  whole  number  of  beggars 
is  probably  200.  Mr.  Rodgers  thought  this  rather  over  than  under  the  number.  In  the  vil- 
lage ot  Kilrea,  which  may  be  considered  a fair  criterion,  there  are  from  50  to  100  beggars 
(many  from  a distance  of  15  miles)  on  a helping-day ; and  as  it  is  the  custom  to  beg  by  heads 
ot  families,  the  whole  number  is  much  larger.  “There  are,”  said  Macau,  with  whom  the 
other  witnesses  agreed,  “ at  least  100  children  in  the  town  that  you  will  not  see.  Thompson 
lelieves  from  20  to  25  beggars  on  a helping-day  at  his  shop.”  Mr.  Anderson  had  sometimes 
only  three  call  on  him  in  a week,  but  accounted  for  this  by  saying  that  he  lived  off  the  road, 
and  that  beggars  generally  keep  to  the  great  lines  of  communication  through  the  country. 
According-  to  Mr.  Key  and  others,  the  number  had  increased ; but  Mr.  Rogers,  Anderson  and 
unter  limited  the  increase  to  the  town,  and  thought  there  were  not  near  so  many  beggars 
now  m the  country  as  fonnerly.  Anderson  said,  “ About  five  years  ago  there  were  five  beg- 
gars for  one  that  is  now.”  Last  year  potatoes  were  so  cheap  that  it  was  not  worth  the 

* . beggar’s 


A farmer  holding  10  acres  might  ^ive  on  an  average  about  two  pennyworth  a d 
a stone  of  potatoes  would  go  a very  short  way  in  helping  those  who  apply  - the  V l 
a stone  is  1 d.,  and  meal  is  given  in  addition.  The  greater  part  of  the*  shonke  ^ ■ • 
from  Is.  6 d.  to  2s.  weekly  ; very  few  withhold  relief  altogether  ; they  often  WSv,?? 
morning  of  a helping-day  a wedge  of  soap,  which  may  be  value  for  is.,  together  v * le 
tobacco,  and  this  frequently  is  not  enough ; the  soap  is  given  in  quantities  0f  about  ^ S°me 
to  each.  None  of  the  people  of  any  class  will  acknowledge  that  “ God’s  charity1’’16  °u?Ce 
call  it,  is  ever  injurious  to  them,  or  that  they  are  the  worse  for  it  at  the  eud  of  the  .5^ 

still  they  allow  that  the  potatoes,  which  during  five  or  six  months  they  <riVe  awav  ’}  ^ 
dance,  would  have  prevented  them  from  coming  into  the.  market,  or  hein®- distressed  for11' 
of  food  in  the  dear  season ; even  this  admission,  however,  is  with  difficulty  made  1 Want 
They  would  rather  assist  in  this  way  than  give  a stated  sum  annually,  thouo-h  they  cnnf 
they  are  losers  by  the  present  system.  Many  said,  “ We  would  rather  give  5.s°ourselves  th 
give  is.  to  another  man  to  distribute  for  us  ; sure,  there  is  no  good  to  us  in  that  charitv  ” 
The  necessity  and  privation  of  the  applicant,  and  not  the  fashion  or  custom  of  the  count™  i 
that  which  invariably  influences  the  giver.  Importunity  does  not  cause  a bego-ar  to  be  attend  d 
to  in  the  country,  though  in  towns  they  may  give  them  a halfpenny  to  get  them  awav  from  the 
door.  With  the  exception  of  the  old  and  infirm,  they  would  rather  have  them  supported  as  the 
are  than  by  an  institution ; many  would  make  no  exception;  still,  however,  the  more iniS- 
ligent  would  give  less  if  they  were  taxed  for  an  institution  ; and  it  is  m-ohnhle  the* 
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beoo-av’s  while  to  carry  them.  When  asked  whether  the  facility  of  obtaining  potatoes  Vagraxcy. 

would  not  tend  to  increase  the  number  of  beggars?—' “ No/’  said  Mr.  Holmes,  “for  the  

beowtirs  carried  a heavy  burthen,  and  got  nothing  for  it.”  As  an  additional  reason  for  a de-  Ulster, 
crease  of  begging,  it  was  mentioned,  that  although  there  is  not  more  labour  now  than  formerly,  Co,  Londonderry, 
vet  the  lancf  was  better  cultivated,  principally  because  those  who  had  been  weavers  had  . - — 
become  labourers  from  necessity.  The  rents  too  have  been  lowered  here  18  per  cent,  by  the  “yni B^eu8  Es"  by 

Mercers’  Company  two  months  since ; but  as  the  period  elapsed  since  then  is  so  short,  the  James  Peebles’  Esq. 

number  of  beggars  was  not  supposed  to  be  as  yet  influenced  by  the  change ; nor.  says  

Mr.  Holmes,  will  it  ever  be  so,  as  none  belonging  to  the  estate,  if  driven  out  to  beg,  would  _ Parish  Kilrea, 
do  so  in  their  own  pavisli.  including  Town  of 

Another  influential  reason  for  the  decrease  of  begging  in  this  country  is,  that  now  almost  Kilrea. 
every  one  about  here  has  some  small  holding  of  land,  which  during  a great  part  of  the  year  Bars.  Loughinsholin 
at  least  supplies  him  with  potatoes,  and  prevents  his  being  thrown  on  the  market.  Those  and  Coleraine,  half 
who  said  the  number  of  beggars  had  increased,  generally  attributed  the  increase  to  the  decline  Barony. 

of  the  linen  trade,  which  threw  the  weavers  on  the  world,  and  the  consequent  failure  of  — — — 

spinning  mills,  which  had  once  given  employment  to  a number  of  women  and  children.  All 
agreed  that  the  number  of  beggars  in  the  town  of  Kilrea  had  increased  very  largely,  owing  to 
tSe  °reat  amount  of  charity  given  by  Mr.  Holmes,  agent  to  the  Mercers’  Company,  who, 
amonc  other  modes  of  relief,  gave  1 1 d.  every  Monday  to  all  who  applied. 

William  Anderson,  farmer,  said,  “ June,  July  and  August  are  the  months  when  vagrancy 
is  most  common,  when,  between  the  two  crops,  potatoes  are  very  dear.  Many  who  beg 
regularly  raise  enough  of  potatoes  to  support  them  for  a part  of  the  year,  but  have  by  this 
time  exhausted  their  stock.  The  small  farmers  in  the  mountains  at  this  period  either  shut  up 
their  houses,  or  only  leave  one  or  two  of  the  family  to  take  care  of  them,  and  wander  about 
with  their  wives  and  families  begging.  He  had  known  fanners  holding  three  or  four  acres 
come  down  and  sell  their  cows  to  buy  seed,  while  at  that  veiy  time  they  were  vagrant  beggars ; 
they  afterwards  returned,  and  lived  on  their  own  potatoes  in  the  autumn  and  winter  months. 

The  fineness  too  of  the  weather  tempts  out  many  who  are  unable  to  work,  and  summer  is  the 
only  time  when  the  female  begs,  while  the  husband  is  employed,  as  at  other  times  his  wages, 
if  at  constant  work,  would  enable  them  to  provide  a sufficiency  of  potatoes.”  Mr.  Holmes 
says  that  many  request  assistance  on  their  way  to  the  salt  water,  whither  they  beg  their  way ; 
from  15  to  20  on  this  estate  have  done  so.  There  are  fully  20  strange  beggars  for  one  resi- 
dent. They  pass  on,  but  are  sure  to  remain  longest  where  they  get  most ; they  have,  how- 
ever, a regular  tramp ; and  it  was  positively  ascertained  from  the  evidence  of  several  witnesses, 
that  the  same  beggars  who  were  here  on  Monday,  went  on  Tuesday  to  Garvagh,  on  Wed- 
nesday to  Maghera,  on  Thursday  to  Magherafelt,  on  Saturday  to  Portglenone  near  this,  and 
returned  in  time  to  begin  again  the  same  round  on  Monday,  choosing  the  helping-days  at 


Mr.  Adcock,  for  instance,  had  seen,  going  to  Maghera,  those  whom  he  had  assisted  at 
Kilrea.  Mr.  Rogers  had  met  them  at  Magherafelt ; and  all  concurred  in  saying,  that 
after  thus  shifting  their  quarters  during  the  week,  they  returned  to  enjoy  their  Sunday  in 
Kilrea,  which  is  the  key  to  the  counties  Antrim  and  Derry,  with  the  determination  of  com- 
mencing the  same  course  again  on  Monday  morning.  The  proportion  amongst  beggars  of 
women  to  men  is  at  least  six  to  one.  No  young  men  are  to  be  found  among  them,  but  some 
of  the  women  are  strong  and  healthy  ; the  general  age,  however,  is  about  50.  The  men  are 
all  past  their  labour.  “ Not  one  man  in  10  is  strong,”  said  Anderson.  And  the  young 
women  beg  for  their  families,  whom  they  leave  in  the  house.  On  Monday  it  is  very  common 
here  to  beg  without  their  children,  after  that  there  are  more  children  seen ; those  who  were 
seen  on  Monday  not  appearing  during  the  week  afterwards.  In  the  country,  however,  the 
children  are  taken  about  begging;  and  there,  from  three  to  five  would  be  a fair  average  to 
each  woman.  Robert  Armstrong  says,  “he  often  had  from  15  to  20  beggars  at  Ins  house  m 
the  course  of  a day ; and  that  in  the  country  very  few  begged  singly,”  (in  which  the  other 
witnesses  concurred) ; “ and  that  it  was  only  the  poor  of  this  parish  who  did  so,  and  that 
the  women,  unless  when  aged  or  infirm,  had  all  their  children  with  them.” 

The  women  outnumber  the  men  for  several  reasons : there  is  less  employment  for  them. 
The  men  would  not,  if  able-bodied,  receive  assistance,  and  are  more  influenced  by  shame. 
So  that  M‘Caul  “ had  frequently  seen  the  men  sitting  on  a ditch  at  the  corner  of  a town, 
W'hile  the  women  were  begging.  But  if  the  men  were  to  ask  for  alms,  the  people  would  tell 

them, ‘it  was  a shame  for  them  to  be  seen  begging,  and  to  go  and  work.’ ” 

The  men,  therefore,  never  will  beg,  unless  when  too  old  for  employment,  and  either  without 
children,  or  when  they  are  so  poor  as  to  be  unable  to  assist  them.  Another  reason  is,  that 
Men  seek  employment  in  England  or  Scotland,  as  the  farms  here  are  so  small  that  the 
farmer  and  his  family  can  work  them  themselves,  or  if  not,  they  employ  their  own  cottiers 
in  preference  to  strangers  ; both  because  the  cottier’s  rent  is  usually  paid  m this  way,  and 
because  a man  working  for  rent  works  better,  and  is  more  confided  in,  than  a day  labourer, 
the  latter  being  one  of  a class  that  the  farmers  here  very  seldom  employ.— -{Anderson.) 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  they  constantly  offer  me  work  for  rent,  and  out  of  11,000  every  man 
would  be  glad  to  work,  If  I could  give  it  to  him.  This  statement  was  corroborated  by  all 
the  other  witnesses,  who  declared  that  not  one  in  50  who  begged  here  was  able  to  wor^, 
and  that  it  was,  in  fact,  very  uncommon  to  meet  with  a beggarman  capable  of  being  em- 
ployed. 

^Vomen  with  numerous  families  are  the  only  persons  who  ever  beg  on  Sunday,  and  even 
amongst  them  it  is  very  rare.  Mr.  Holmes  added,  that  the  queen  of  the  beggars  here,  who  is 
not  very  strong  in  intellect,  did  so  occasionally.  „ , ....  - - 

^Ir-  Rodgers  did  not  believe  that  it  was  common  for  the  wives  and  children  of  men  n 
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employment  to  beg.  Mr.  Anderson  and  others  thought  it  a veiy  common  practice  • 1 ■ • 

it  by  saying,  that  one  was  making  it  out  in  meat  while  the  other  was  making  it  on*  ■ Plain“'g 
almost  all,  said  he,  coining  down  here  to  work  have  their  wives  and  children  beer'1-  mone>': 
man  falls  into  employment,  and  the  family  wander  about;  they  are  unknown 
not  mind  it.  I have  offered  the  men,  in  harvest  time  and  potato  digging  cemnn  *«  j80  , 0 
and  their  diet,  and  they  said  “they’d  rather  put  their  coat  on  a bush?  and  throw  a da>' 
rather  than  take  such  wages;”  but  then,  sure,  they  had  their  wives  and  children  sum 
them.  Not  one  m 50,  said  O’Regan,  will  employ  strangers  ; I never  did  nor  never* 'u8 


Barony.  ?rom  th,s  to  the  sea  usually  take  some  provision  with  them  : or  if  so  nonr  *c  „vi- . , = 


1 „ , ‘u™»ny ‘ale  some  provision  with  Hiem;  ot  if  so  poor  a's  to  b7obli"edS 

_ teg  altogether,  break  tip  their  establishment  once  for  all  (not  periodically!  under  . , 
going  to  Scotland.  They  never  confess  that  they  are  going  to  ben,  and  never  return  tail  °f 
own  parishes  as  beggars;  though,  if  they  get  a little  up  in  the  world,  they  are  snre  to  come 
and  show  that  they  are  now  m a better  line  of  life,  even  though  they  may  be  able  to  T 
only  a few  days.  --“  Have  not  they  natural  affection  for  the  place  they  were  bom  in  „ 3 
satatomentPe°Ple?  Serera  lf,tnesses'  'vho  a11  “gtoed  with  Mr.  Holmes  most  fully  i„ 

Weavers  were  once  distinct  from  labourers ; but  since  the  linen  trade  failed,  both  character, 
are  united  in  the  same  person,  who  labours  in  the  field  and  weaves  alternately  as  circnm! 


web  that  I would  now  only  get  2s.  0 d.  for,”  said  Irwin.  All  said  there  were  too  cottLr 
weavers  begging  for  one  tradesman,  such  as  a tailor  or  shoemaker,  who  never  are  found 
teggmg,  except  from  old  age,  and  who  are  generally  then  assisted  by  their  nein-hbonrs 
All  however,  are  equally  opposed  to  begging,  though  the  greater  necessities  of  one  class 
may  drive  them  oftener  to  it.  No  servants  are  found  begging;  they  fall  back,  If  in  distress 
on  their  relations  and  friends.  Not  one  family  in  10  here  keeps  a servant ; those  who  do  hire 
them  to  spin  when  not  at  labour,  at  wages  of  two  guineas  a year;  the  usual  spinning  bar- 
gained for  being  10  cuts  a day.  It  is  therefore  very  difficult  to  get  a servant,  as  the  farmer 
employs  his  daughters  at  home,  and  will  not  send  them  out  to  service— (Mr.  Anderson) 

Mr.  Holmes  says,  “ Cottiers  who  are  compelled  to  beg,  are  never  known  to  do  so  in  their 
own  district ; nor  will  they  m nine  cases  out  of  10  return  there,  though  they  would  be  better 


helped. 

known. 


^eSree  of  habituation  inures  them  to  the  degradation  of  begging  where  they  are 
-{All  concur.)-  Hugh  Hunter,  spirit  dealer,  said,  “ No  old  farmer  voluntarily  dis- 
possesses himself  of  Ins  land  in  order  to  beg,  but  breach  of  agreement  on  the  part  of  the 
cnildien,  or  want  of  means,  not  unfrequently  compels  him  to  go  out  Those  who  go  to  En°- 
lanci  or  Scotland  tor  work  usually  pay  their  way,  at  least  if  they  can;  they  call  at  farmers’ 
nouses,  and  get  either  employment  or  food,  but  do  not  consider  it  begging  to  ask  for  a meal 
on  their  way  to  Belfast.  A man  can  walk  to  Belfast,  30  Irish  miles,  in  a day;  he  occasion- 
y ge  s a lift  on  a car,  and  carries  an  oaten  cake  with  him  in  his  pocket.  From  Belfast  he 
I will?  7°r  3s‘  <id‘  to  ™gow,  or  for  5s.  to  Liverpool.  I went  to  Glasgow  last  week;. 

p >a.  oi  my  tea  in  Belfast,  and  my  passage  cost  me  2 s.  6 d.  I went  up  to  the  Cross, 
Glasgow,  and  saw  them  standing  there,  and  in  15  minutes  they  would  get  10  people  to  ask 
em  to  work  at  from  20  d.  to  2 s.  (id.  a day,  and  not  go  more  than  three  or  four  miles  for  it; 
our  was  plenty  there  this  year  at  first,  but  scanty  afterwards.  Very  few  would  employ 
ei.n  hi  January  next,  but  some  stop  all  the  winter  employed  at  buildings.  Four  to  one  may 
go  o Lrlasgow  rather  than  to  Liverpool,  the  expense  being  much  greater  to  the  latter,  though. 

ey  say  the  pay  and  food  are  much  better  in  England,  where  they  get  beef,  which  they 
T?«er  Sr-e  bome;.  ^ne  man  from,  this  parish  staid  seven  years  in  employment  with  Sir 
ThS  ?raham’  as  ‘“e  cluarrymau ; he  is  now  returned,  and  is  employed  here. 

„ e e°Sars  usually  come  here  from  Ballynascreen,  Garvagh  and  the  county  Tyrone. 
n ? ?re  generally  from  the  mountains  rather  than  from  the  lowlands,  as  there  is  more- 
R U'e  Mu?  labour  in  the  former;  and  the  cheapness  of  fuel  induces  many  to  settle 
re.‘.  Mr- Holmes  says,  “ Many  farmers  give  a small  piece  of  a bog  to  tenants,  whom  I 
flip  1 Try  t0  r’et  out‘  ^*ie  usual  payment  for  this,  with  a cabin,  is  a day’s  labour  in- 
rue  week,  or  three  days  m the  fortnight,  with  diet  when  employed.  The  beggars  generally 
c°me  from  the  country,  and  have  probably  been  originally  cottiers.” 

egging  is  by  no  means  hereditary.  The  sons,  when  12  or  14  years  old,  or  even  younger, 
hire  as  farm  servants,  especially  if  they  or  their  parents  have  been  known  in  the  district, 
i he  witnesses  thought  this  a very  probable  reason  for  beggars  remaining  in  the  same  part 
ot  tne  country,  in  order  more  easily  to  dispose  of  their  children  in  this  way.  When  the 
to  beg^r0W  UP  t0  be  14  °r  15  they  WOuld  n0t  be  relieved>  and  wouId  be  themselves  ashamed- 

^unter  ^a*d?  “ -A-  man  and  his  family  came  begging  to  my  father’s  house ; we  gave 
“*®,m  a h°use  and  some  potato  ground,  and  they  wrought  for  the  rent  a day  in  the  week;, 
and  we  drew  his  manure  for  him  from  the  bog  for  additional  work.  He  and  his  sons  are  now 
industrious,  and  well  to  do  in  the  world . Two  successive  generations  of  beggars  were  never 
known  here ; almost  all  have  at  some  period  earned  their  bread  by  industry.  They  in  general 
,,  pain  of  the  decay  of  the  linen  trade,  and  the  want  of  employment.  The  women  say- 
tneir  husbands  are  dead  or  out  of  work,  or  that  they  or  their  children  are  sick  at  home.  — 
{All  concur.) The  beggars  certainly  live  more  comfortably  than  the  farmers.  “ We  can 
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see  them,”  said  Hunter,  “ take  a glass  of  whiskey  at  the  end  of  the  town,  which  the  others  Vagraxcv. 
could  not  afford.”  

Mr.  Holmes  thinks  they  are  at  first  driven  to  begging  by  necessity;  and  then,  finding  it  Ulster, 
a good  business,  continue  the  trade.  ° Co.  Londonderry. 

iHr.  Hunter  says,  “ Sure,  in  hot  weather  they  can  stop  at  home  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  . 

and  do  their  business  in  the  evening.”  CffBfet'nS  hy 

An  able-bodied  man  would  get  nothing.  A woman  with  three  children  would  get  at  Jamw  Peebles’,  E«j. 

every  house,  and  might  probably  collect  a bushel  of  potatoes  in  the  day;  she  would  get  

very  little  meal.  A blind,  crippled  or  infirm  person,  however,  receives  very  little  potatoes,  Parish  Kilrea, 
as  he  would  not  be  able  to  carry  them ; but  he  may  get  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  meal  “eluding  Town  of 
in  die  day.  A blind  beggarman  near  this  sold  last  year  a ton  of  meal,  worth  from  9/.  to  Kilrea. 

10 /. ; he  is  the  most  regular  attendant  we  have  on  helping-days,  and  very  abusive  if  at  all  Bar s.  Loughinshnlin 
displeased. — (Mr.  Holmes.)  and  Coleraine , half 

Others  say  that  he  lays  in  from  six  to  eight  tons  of  meal  every  year ; gets  three  or  six  Barony. 

months  credit  at  the  time,  and  sells  it  at  a very  advanced  price.  This  man  receives  constant  

assistance  in  the  country  and  in  Kilrea. — (All  concur.) 

On  helping-days  many  apply  at  a car  when  passing  (no  coaches  pass  through  the  village); 
on  other  days  the  beggars  are  very  few  in  number  here,  as  they  are  scattered  beggintr 
through  the  country. 

Mr.  M'Cammon  says,  “ It  is  very  uncommon  for  beggars  to  apply  for  relief  at  the  doors 
of  houses  of  religious  worship ; but  they  frequently  come  and  ask  for  assistance  from  the 
congregational  collections.” 

The  quantity  given  is  increased  in  some  degree,  in  proportion  to  the  number  in  family  of 
the  applicants.  A woman  with  six  children  would  get  six  times  as  much  as  a woman  with 
one.  Macan  says,  six  for  one  would  give  to  her,  and  she  would  get  more  in  each  place. 

Mr.  Holmes,  however,  said,  “ The  proportion  is  not  always  observed,  a woman  with  three 
children  getting  very  nearly  the  maximum  quantity.  No  one,  however,  refuses  a blind  or 
crippled  beggar ; they  get  meal  instead  of  potatoes,  but  are  always  sure  of  a good  day’s 
harvest,  and  obtain  fully  as  much  as  a woman  with  a large  family.  It  is  very  common  for 
different  members  of  the  same  family  to  obtain  relief  from  the  same  person,  and  in  the  same 
day.” — “I  have  seen,”  said  Mr.  Anderson,  “the  man  remain  behind,  the  woman  come 
first,  the  children  next,  and  the  man  last,  and  all  served  within  half  an  hour.” — (All  concur.) 

“ A strong  woman  would  get  less  than  an  infirm  one,  unless  she  had  a family  with  her. 

If  single  she  would  obtain  very  little  at  the  end  of  the  day,  unless  she  had  some  very  plausible 
excuse.” — (Mr.  Holmes.) 

Small  children  cannot  travel  far,  but  get  additional  assistance  at  each  house.  A woman 
with  grown  up  girls  is  not  readily  relieved ; people  would  tell  her  she  ought  to  have  them  at 
work.  The  daughters,  however,  are  often  taken  by  the  fanners  to  gather  potatoes,  or  for 
a short  period,  when  other  work  is  going  on  at  which  they  can  be  employed;  but  they  are 
compelled  to  follow  begging  longer  than  the  sons. 

Beggars  generally  sell  their  potatoes  to  cottiers,  but  will  take  very  little  under  the  mar- 
ket price.  They  do  not  in  general  (with  the  exception  of  the  blind  ana  cripples)  get  enough 
of  meal  to  sell.  “ I knew  a man  last  summer,”  said  Hunter,  “ who  used  regularly  to  sell 
every  evening  half  a bushel  of  potatoes,  and  take  his  comfortable  glass  of  whiskey  after- 
wards. They  sometimes  buy  a little  tea,  but  generally  drink  their  money.  They  have 
drank  more  with  me  than  all  that  are  building  Mr.  Holmes’s  castle.  I take  a halfpenny  off 
their  glass ; I used  to  give  it  to  them  for  1 £ a.  when  it  was  2 d.  to  others,  and  now  I give  it 
to  them  for  Id.” 

Mr.  Adcock  said  that  the  beggars  frequently  came  drunk  to  his  door  asking  for  spirits ; 
when  refused,  they  would  draw  out  their  money  to  show  they  were  able  to  pay  for  it.  They 
generally  buy  spirits  or  tea,  trusting  to  the  shopkeepers  to  supply  them  with  soap  and 
tobacco  in  charity.  They  sometimes,  however,  buy  bread  and  take  it  to  a lodging-house 
half  a mile  from  town. 

Hunter  says,  “ The  beggars  get  more  tea  than  the  farmers’  wives ; most  of  them  have 
their  tea  every  morning.  Clothes  are  very  seldom  purchased  by  them ; many  of  them,  how- 
ever, here  (especially  the  blind),  are  very  well  clad.  Many,  however,  have  rags  outside, 
though  comfortably  dressed  inside.  The  children  wear  what  they  get,  but  the  older  beggars 
coyer  it  with  rags.  They  certainly  believe  that  raggedness  is  more  likely  to  promote  their 
objects.  I knew  a man  gather  potatoes  and  have  them  pitted,  but  they  in  general  convert 
their  surplus  earnings  into  cash.  Winter  is  their  harvest  time,  when  potatoes  are  plenty. 

Ihey  do  not  often  lay  up  for  a scarce  time  of  year,  but  frequently  provide  against  wet 
“ays,  when  they  are  unable  to  go  out. 


“ Able-bodied  men  are  veiy  seldom  found  begging.  The  women  say  their  husband  is  dead, 
out  of  work,  lying  ill,  or  that  he  has  left  them ; sometimes  that  they  have  sickness  in  their 
iamily.  All  declare  that  they  only  want  employment,  which  they  are  most  anxious  to  get.” 
—(Mr.  Holmes.)  ^ 

The  beggars  here  generally  wish  to  appear  ragged  to  excite  sympathy ; but  except  in  the 
case  of  fair  beggars,  have  not  been  known  to  produce  sores.  Mr.  Adcock  had  known  them 
to  counterfeit  railing  sickness;  one  case  especially  occurred  here  at  the  time  of  cholera, 
when  a woman  whom  the  doctor  afterwards  pronounced  to  be  quite  strong,  pretended  to  be 
seized  with  it.  They  very  commonly  (especially  if  near  sighted)  feign  blindness ; but  this 
was  more  common  formerly  than  of  late,  their  falsehood  having  been  long  since  detected. 

Mr.  Rodgers  once  knew  a beggar-woman  who  was  in  the  habit  of  attending  at  fairs  and. 
nnen  markets,  drug  a child  so  as°perfectly  to  produce  the  appearance  of  death.  She  used 
°-5-  so  to 
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to  sit  on  the  top  of  a fence  near  the  town  soliciting  charity,  and  have  th..  , 
behind  it  apparently  dead.  * e the  cluId  stretched  out 

There  was  also  a woman  who  lately  begged  here  as  a child  of  Dean  Blacker’* 
assistance  from  many  persons.  Very  few  recommendations  are  taken  about  ' ,eceived 
generally  distrusted.  Beggars  who  have  sores  do  not  often  applv  at  the  4;  110  1 lese  are 
are  probably  not  veiy  anxious  to  get  cured ; but  they  have  not  been  known  S*60?*7,  a“d 
m this  way  when  offered  to  them. — (All  concur.)  0 le^use  relief 

Mr.  Adcock  has  not  seen  more  than  half  a dozen  or  a dozen  cases  of  child,.*.,  * 1 
peculiarly  afflicted  within  two  yearn.  ° C,uIdlen  taken  ^out 

All  agreed  that  beggars  were  very  unwilling  to  part  with  their  children  narflv  tW  t 
affection  and  partly  through  the  hope  of  gain.  There  is  no  asylum  here  to’  4 o f Sr# 
children  could  be  taken,  so  that  the  experiment  as  to  whether  they  would  mrt  with®, i ted 
cannot  be  actually  tried.  When  children  get  clothes  they  are  generallvXweT?  lt™ 

tbe™  • ‘lle  °M  P“Ple  prefer  a ragged  appearance  for  thenisehfs— cjjl  atnZfl  "’‘’1 

J he  females  are  very  often  bad  characters,  and  many  farmers  obiect  to  allow;..  , 
sleep  in  their  houses  if  they  have  grown  up  sok  « The1 beggars  oS  meet  " aid 
the  evening,  two  or  three  of  them,  to  have  their  tea,  fadge(wheaten  bread  homoki!’  ” 
and  a glass  afterwards but  they  are  too  much  scattered  in  general  through  thl  ’ SUgar’ 
to  congregate  thus.  Families  are  cautions  about  allowing  beggf? “bouS 

SSjZ  des^d.  C,r“'tS’  dePredat,°nS  W°nid  S°°''  ba  dis“’A  S* 

far.  #addy  says  “ lie  is  visited  by  many  of  them,  and  never  had  anything  stolen  ” Some 
few  thefts  of  clothes  or  yarn  take  place,  and  very  rarely  fowls  are  stolin,  bSt  the  mmieZt 
depredations  thus  committed  is  very  small. — (All  concur.)  mDe  ot 

Mr.  Holmes  states  “ that  no  mem  are  seen  to  beg  who  are  able  to  work ; yet  neither  men 
or  women  would  be  willing  to  emigrate  to  America  unless  they  had  friends  there  before 

“ poiifirmed  vagrants  never  go  in  search  of  work,  hut  many  are  for  several  seasons  in  sue 
cession  obliged  to  go  to  England  or  Scotland,  leaving  their  wives  and  families  beo  vinv  who 
are  most  anxious  to  obtain  employment  hut  cannot.  The  kindness  shown  by  bWSrs  to 
their  children  ,s  as  great,  if  not  greater,  than  that  amongst  other  classes,  and  tile  Sothem 
will  scarcely  every  part  with  their  children.”  One  of  the  witnesses  asked,  “ Have  not  the 
licggars  hearts  towards  their  children  as  well  as  the  rich  man  V’ 

Very  few  beggars  in  this  immediate  parish  have  been  known  to  hoard  their  earnin'*.  One 
man  who  was  mentioned  before,  a blind  beggar,  lays  by  a considerable  sum  eve°ry  year, 
whrch  lie  lays  on  in  purchasing  meal  at  reduced  prices.  Children  are  sometimes  borrowed,  but 
never  hired,  for  the  purpose  of  accompanying  beggars  and  exciting  greater  sympathy.  Hunter 
says  he  has  frequently  seen  a beggar-woman  at  tire  end  of  the  town  lend  them  to  another: 
and  it  is  a common  thing  to  ask  the  parent  for  a loan  of  children  in  this  way.”— (All concur.) 
child  «.itoiMli'  thS.beSBars  here  usually  have  families  of  from  three  to  six 

children;  the  heads  of  the  families  apply,  hut  the  number  is  known  to  be  about  this.  They 
scarcely  ever  marry  while  beggars,  but  are  frequently  at  the  time  of  their  marriage  exceed- 
,1  ° y P0or; , men>  however,  trust  to  getting  work,  but  when  two  or  three  children  come 
* A ie  a°  to  beg.  Many  have  to  borrow  the  marriage  money  and  the  price 

Sir*  wecld,nS  feast,  and  very  often  have  not  wherewithal  to  pay  for  their  bed  the  first  night, 
fhe  number  ot  illegitimate  children  is  nevertheless  very  large.” 

la^e  aphsed  maiw,  said  the  Rev.  Mr.  Waddv,  “ whom  I more  than  suspected  to  be 
ni  ima  e.  these  children  (if  daughters)  usually  turn  out  beggars  and  prostitutes ; I have 
known  many  who  have  confessed  that  they  were  not  married.  The  children  are  frequently 
„ continually  crippled,  by  cold  and  starvation.  The  houses  in  which  they  lodge  are 
wretchedly  thatched,  and  let  m every  shower  of  rain.  One  man  here  has  12  children,  all, 
owing  to  such  causes,  weakly  and  miserably  stunted.”— (Mr.  Holmes.) 

?wiW  10  have  not  been  beggars  in  their  infancy  generally  live  long,  being  better  fed  and 
ia.ii  those  about  them.  All  the  beggars  here  are  about  60,  and  almost  all  the 
women  are  very  old,  many  of  them  above  fourscore. 

•.  ? a e~  ed  ,man  ,C0U^  collect  very  little  indeed  by  begging.  A woman  with  three 
Q_-  • WnU!d  make  twice  as  much  by  begging  as  by  the  most  industrious  labour.  By 

8 le.  &ave  UP  her  whole  time  to  it,  she  might  possibly  earn  lid.  per  day;  and  for 
. e s twice  a year,  she  may  get  5 d.  or  6d.  per  day  without  her  diet,  by  weeding,  col- 

rlfl-,-*  SJX  3 °a]S’  and  workuig  at  turf  or  flax ; she  certainly  does  not  on  an  average  get  25 
j 1 in  e year  J the  utmost  earnings  therefore  of  the  most  industrious  woman  would 
am°unt  to  more  than  2d.  per  day,  or  3 1.  10s.  in  the  year,  to  support  ber- 
yl* -,u  4ree  y°uug  children.  She  could  certainly  in  value  or  money  make  bd.  or  6(2.  a 
day  with  them  by  begging,  or  from  'll.  12 s.  1 d.  to  »Z.  2s.  Gd.  in  the  year.— (AU concur.) 

“*!»  ]Not  °?e,in  20  beggars  is  known.  I myself  do  not  know  one  out  of  100  who 
1 ,n  y ,10JIsf  » fchat  we  know  about  them  is,  that  they  beg  through  the  district,  and 

by  constant  habit  we  become  familiar  with  their  faces.” 

lls  , r;,  ® .es  agreed,  and  said,  “ I have  no  doubt  the  prevalence  of  private  charity 
. grac  ua  y to  increase  habits  of  indolence  and  begging : as  an  example,  a gentleman 
6 S?me  tln?.e  ?mc(f  for  a week,  and  gave  a penny  on  Monday  (the  helping-day)  to 
. ^ ae  who  applied;  the  next  two  Mondays  we  had  three  times  as  many;  they  were 
emeIy  impudent,  and  asked  me  (when  distributing  halfpence)  did  I think  they  would 
before  ”°  ^ *°r  & ia^Penny  ? why,  there  was  a gentleman  gave  them  a penny  the  day 

Mr.  Adcock  (with  whom  the  gentleman  lodged)  added,  that  they  almost  tore  him  to  pieces 
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because  the  gentleman  left  the  house.  The  other  witnesses  corroborated  this  statement 
and  added,  that  if  he  had  stayed  longer  they  would  have  had  ten  times  as  many  be°-oars  and 
would  have  been  quite  overrun  with  them. 

Mr.  Holmes  thinks  that  none  originally  adopt  begging  in  preference  to  labour,  but  havino- 
ouce  got  over  the  degradation  of  asking  charity,  they  are  not  unwilling  to  continue  the  practice*. 

Beggars  are  often  offered  work,  but  seldom  get  the  full  wages  of  the  county ; 1 d.  less  is 
the  usual  wages  given.  Irwin  says,  “ they  have  not  tools  for  their  work,  and’  they  allow 
something  for  that.” 

“ I once,”  said  Mr.  Waddy,  “ made  an  experiment  on  a beggar  who  had  two  or  three 
children,  by  offering  to  give  them  6 d.  or  8 d.  for  shaking  out  some  hay ; this  occupied  them 
three  or  four  hours,  and  I never  got  so  much  abuse  as  when  I paid  them.” 

All  the  witnesses  agree  in  saying  that  beggars  think  it  most  disgraceful  to  work  for  their 
meat ; “ the  best  proof  of  which  is,”  said  Irwin,  “ that  you  can  get  none  to  work  for  their 
meat,  but  plenty  beg  for  it.” 

Cottiers  are  often  working  while  their  wives  are  begging ; they  frequently  work  for  a 
while,  and  then  give  it  up.  “ I very  lately,”  said  Mr.  Adcock,  “ offered  work  to  a single 
man,  and  he  refused  it  at  the  ordinary  wages.”  0 

Mr.  Holmes  says,  “ The  farms  here  are  so  small  and  so  badly  managed,  that  all  are  out 
of  work  and  all  are  employed  at  the  same  time,  and  the  strangers  are  only  taken  to  work 
when  the  residents  are  employed ; they  frequently  come  to  me  asking  for  work,  and  then, 
when  offered  it,  solicit  assistance  to  cany  them  on  further  into  the  country.” 

“No  questions  are  asked  as  to  what  the  beggar  has  already  received;  but  to  avoid  any 
danger  of  this,  they  who  can  make  good  speed'often  empty  their  bags  during  the  day ; they 
have  their  bags  marked  with  a thread,  and  can  measure  their  potatoes  by  these  marks’  so  as 
to  sell  them  to  a nicety.” — (J.  Irwin.) 

William  Anderson  says,  “ It  would  be  no  use  to  be  asking  the  beggars  any  question,  for 
they  would  be  sure  not  to  give  us  fair  answers  ; maybe  I ask  him  is  he  worth  2s.  6 d.  a day.” 

A night’s  lodging  is  never  r efused,  at  least  amongst  the  cottiers.  The  farmers  do  not 
lodge  the  beggars,  but  give  them  Straw  for  their  beds,  sometimes  on  promise  of  returning  it 
which  they  seldom  do ; they  generally  leave  the  straw  with  the  cottiers  for  manure.  ° ’ 
John  Adams  says,  “ There  is  a man  who  lives  about  three  quarters  of  a mile  from  this,  that 
lodges  all  that  come,  and  often  has  two  families  with  him  of  a night.  Cripples  and  others 
come  down  there  at  night,  and  go  to  Kilrea  in  the  morning.  We  are  fairly  plagued  with 
them,  especially  on  Saturday,  to  be  in  readiness  for  Monday,  the  helping-day  at  Kilrea. 
There  is  one  man  in  a barrow  that  is  always  with  us ; we  have  lost  fowls  this  season,  and 
never  found  how  they  went.  One  night  there  were  five  fowls  and  a spade  stolen  from  me, 
and  all  the  thefts  that  are  committed  take  place  on  a Saturday  night.” 

Mr.  Holmes  said,  “ The  cottiers  will  not  tell  me  of  the  beggars  whom  they  lodge ; they 
know  I object  to  it,  suspecting  them  to  be  thieves.  The  reason  why  so  many  thefts  are 
generally  committed  on  Saturday  night  is,  in  my  opinion,  because  after  being  up  all  nicrht 
they  can  lie  later  on  Sunday  morning  without  being  remarked.” 

Kennedy  M'Can,  schoolmaster,  says,  “ The  farmers  will  sometimes  in  the  summer  lay  by 
a certain  measure  of  potatoes,  to  which  they  are  to  limit  their  day’s  charity,  but  seldom 
adhere  to  their  resolution.  They  once  here  came  to  the  resolution  to  badge  the  resident 
beggars  and  exclude  the  strangers ; the  system  lasted  only  about  three  weeks,  although 
adopted  unanimously  at  vestry;  and  during  the  second  and  third  week  we  were  obliged  to 
hire  beadles  to  keep  the  beggars  out  of  the  town,  because  we  knew  that  if  they  came  in  they 
would  be  relieved  ; the  beadles,  although  the  plan  succeeded,  refused  to  act,  on  account  of 
the  unpopularity  of  the  office  and  their  own  pride.  I offered  2s.  6 d.  to  any  one  who  would 
aC!j as  bangbeggar,  but  no  one  would  accept  it.  The  usual  quantity  given  to  each  beggar  is 
a double  handful  of  potatoes,  and  a single  one  of  meal ; but  the  handful  is  more  or  less 
plentiful  according  to  the  necessities  of  the  applicant.” — {All  concur.) 

Air.  Holmes  has  three  pensioners  in  the  town,  who  receive  each  from  Is.  to  3s.  in  the 
week.  Mr.  Waddy  has  six,  whose  allowance  varies  from  6d.  to  Is.  each.  Mrs.  Holmes  has 
jr?”  12  more,  all  of  whom  are  old  or  cripples.  Mr.  Holmes  thinks  an  allowance  of  from 
• to  is.  would  be  sufficient  to  support  an  old  woman ; 9d.  a week  is  1 1.  19s.  1 d.  a year ; 
°1,1  ■ 14s-  she  could  get  24  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  two  cwt.  of  meal,  being  10  s.  a ewt., 
and  potatoes  Id . per  bushel.*  When  making  bargains  for  parents  with  their  children,  I have 
a S'S  -nD(*  ^le  PeoP*e  contented  with  this  allowance,  at  least  with  the  addition  of 
aff1  H -tni  l dn<^  01  4s'  *n  year  f°r  tobacco.  Bread  is  very  dear,  and  they  cannot 
oid  it,  the  Dublin  loaf  being  Is.  here.  No  one  gives  away  near  so  much  meal  as  would 
upport  an  additional  labourer.  The  cost  of  a labouring  man’s  diet  was  calculated  by  the 
h1-mers  present  to  be,  on  an  average,  about  50  s.  for  the  half  year;  he  would  be  able  to  diet 
sell  tor  about  4Z.  a year,  but  they  must  give  better  food,  and  more  of  it;  his  wages  are 
M * A ,wh0le  cost  therefore  to  his  employer  is  about  from  11 Z.  to  12Z.  Now,  supposing 
in  tl  'An°eison  to  relieve  12  persons  each  week,  this  would  require  half  a bushel  of  potatoes 
ie  week,  that  is  3 id.  a week,  at  the  average  price  of  potatoes,  or  15s.  2 d.  a year;  hewould 
wso give  away  along  with  the  potatoes  a couple  of  handfuls  of  meal,  about  1 lb.,  value  each 
on  an  average,  Id.,  or  4s.  8 d.  a year;  the  whole  value, therefore,  which  he  would  give 
r ' would  be  19s.  IOcZ.  a year;  much  more,  however,  is  given  by  those  living  near  the 
dav  a i ^ r'  Houston,  a grocer  in  the  village  of  Kilrea,  assists  25  beggars  on  a helping- 
and  about  five  on  other  days;  total,  30  in  the  week.  Each  four  get  one  pennyworth 
- between 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  b' 
C.  \V.  Borrett,  Esq.  " 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Kilrea, 
including  Town  of 
Kilrea. 

Bars.  Lovghinsholb, 
and  Coleraine , ball 
Barony. 


* Mr.  Holmes  last  year  sold  good  potatoes  at  4cZ.  a bushel. 
5<J  2 
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Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 


between  them,  in  small  bits  of  tobacco  or  thread,  pins,  See. ; that  is,  the  30  receive  ] 
them  7 id.  worth  a week,  or  1 l.  12s.  Gd.  a year.  The  calculations,  in  all  these  in  ftwee® 

' ' ' ' ■’  j.  o-iven  tn  j *“®t4nces. 


a lowest  possible  average  of  the  amount  given  to  each,  and  the  nun 
en.  A number  of  shopkeepers  assist  applicants  on  Monday  their  h 1 * l° 


Barony. 


were  made  at  the  1 

whom  it  was  given.  A number  of  shopkeepers  assist  applicants  on  Monday,  their  hT'  10 
..  . . t , , day ; the  general  opinion,  however,  was,  that  the  relief  of  beggars  falls  chief! v nn  ti,„  ie  Pine* 

Examinations  taken  by  5 1 , , 1 ■ 1 c c 06  i-incuy  on  tile  farmers 

C.  w.  Borrett,  Esq.  Mr.  M‘Cammon  thought  the  calculation  made  for  the  farmers  too  low.  “ [ ]lave  « „ 
James  Peebles,  Esq.  said  he,  “ seen  them  give  one  pound  of  meal  to  one  person,  while  the  best  of  the  eror  h’ 

. . not  give  to  half  the  applicants.  The  farmers  always  undervalue  their  charities  ■ tlievT^  * 

Parish  Kilrea,  misa  the  potatoes  from  the  store,  nor  the  meal  from  the  barrel.  Not  one  in  i A ° n0t 
including  Town  of  refuses.  but  at  least  one  out  of  every  six  shopkeepers  does  refuse.  The  farmers"  ei 

Bar.  Lm'himMin  *“““  1?"ch  “ the  “her  Iu  <““*>”  ««  Bradley,  “ charity  Is  not  at  &co“ 

\*rs.  umgnimnoun  fine(j  to  circumstances. 

and  Coleraine,  alf  Laurence  O’Regan  states  “ that  the  cottiers  give  to  the  beggars  till  they  are  forced  to 
to  market  themselves.  I know  a man  paying  50s.  a year  for  an  acre  of  °-round  and  the 
“ of  a cow,  and  he  never  refuses  any  one.  No  one  of  the  lower  classes  ever  refuses  Iodo-ino-  to 
the  beggars.”  3 3 

Much  more,  said  Mr.  M'Cammon,  is  given  to  some  beggars  than  they  require.  Beco-ars’ 
trade  is  the  best  1 know  of,  and  they  become  quite  in  love" witli  it;  this  leads  to  very  great 
waste.  Some  get  tea  and  whiskey,  while  others  are  very  badly  off.  J 3 

“ The  estimate  was  a very  low  one,”  continues  Mr.  M'Cammon,  “ which  valued  the  quan- 
tity given  weekly  by  a farmer  holding  10  or  11  acres,  at  half  a bushel  of  potatoes,  two  pounds 
of  meal,  and  a quart  of  milk ; ” and  he  also  believed  that  the  estimate  of  7 bd.  weekly  to  the 
shopkeepers  was  too  high.  Mr.  O’Regan  said,  “ I was  a shopkeeper  myself  for  16  years 
and  I attended  to  the  poor  as  well  as  many  of  my  neighbours,  and  I think  it  hio-h.” 
A grocer  will  make  one  halfpenny  worth  of  tobacco  serve  three  beggars ; they  give  anything 
rather  than  the  money ; it  only  stands  them  in  the  first  cost.  The  average  here  made  would 
suppose  the  shopkeeper  to  give  away  annually 1 1.  12  s.  GrZ.,  and  the  farmer  l/.  6s.  The 
cottiers  can  give  away  but  very  little  in  alms  after  May  or  June.  They  are  trying  their  pota- 
toes in  the  garden  in  August ; they  are  early  put  to  it,  and  obliged  to  dig  their  potatoes 
before  they  are  full  grown,  and  when  they  are  not  wholesome  food ; but  the  potatoes  do  not 
come  in  properly  until  the  middle  of  August,  so  that  they  are  often  10  weeks  in  the  market. 
Maybe  they  give  away  a stoue  of  potatoes  a week,  on  an  average,  for  the  year,  that  is, 
1°  h bushels  in  the  year.  It  is  a small  family  that  would  not  eat  two  stone  of  potatoes  in  the 
Ray,  so  that  what  they  give  away  would  keep  them  2G  days  out  of  the  10  weeks ; it  is 
thought,  however,  that  10  bushels  in  November  are  only  equal  to  eight  in  June,  they  dry  up 
so,  and  lose  their  weight.  At  Is.  a bushel,  which  they  might  then  be,  the  cost  would  be 
8 s.  A cottier  here  (ail  labourers  are  cottiers)  works  in  general  two  days  in  the  week  for  his 
rent,  getting  his  diet,  or  pays  Is.  a week,  or  52s.  annually.  He  holds  himself  perhaps 
a rood  of  ground,  but  gets  the  produce  of  a patch  of  land,  for  manuring  it,  from  the  bog. 
He  will  be  a fortnight  weaving  a web,  for  which  weaving  he  will  get  4s. ; two  days  are  then 
lost  in  preparing  and  disposing  of  it.  His  wife,  unless  he  has  grown  up  children,  must  attend 
to  him  at  the  loom,  and  therefore  cannot  earn  more  than  3d.  a week  by  spinning.  The  whole 
earnings  of  the  two,  after  working  for  his  rent,  will  be  about  4s.  Gd.  in  the  fortnight;  yet 
such  a man  will  help  every  one  who  calls  to  him  for  alms. — (O' Regan,  Bradley  and  Mr. 
M‘Cammon  concur.) 

Charity  is  the  feeling  from  which  relief  is  usually  given.  Some  few  (not  one  in  50,  said 
Bradley)  do  not  like  to  have  a bad  name  among  their  neighbours.  Some  of  the  beggars 
blackguard  them  so  much,  that  they  give  to  get  rid  of  them ; this  is,  however,  distinct  from 
importunity,  as  they  do  not  abuse  until  they  are  refused. 

0 Regan  thought  the  fanner  would  go  on  giving,  even  though  he  was  subscribing  to  an 
institution  where  the  beggar  would  obtain  relief. 

Mr.  M'Cammon  says,  “ that  feeling  would  soon  subside,  and  the  farmers  would  refuse; 
^ ' rvn  c^ai^a^^e  farmers  would  soon  tell  them  that  story.” 

O Regan  never  knew  a case  where  relief  was  given  from  fear  of  violence. 

Mr.  M'Cammon  tells,  however,  of  a large  man  in  the  county  Down,  called  the  “ big  beggar- 
?la°>  w^10  used  to  take  anything  he  wished  in  the  house,  if  there  were  only  women  present; 
he  had  known  him  to  take  the  bread  from  the  mistress’s  hands.  The  beggar’s  blessing  is 
regarded;  they  say  it  increases  the  stores  fourfold;  the  curse  too  is  regarded,  but  not  so  much. 

Doctor  Church  thought  “ that  in  some  few  instances  infections  diseases,  such  as  fever  and 
small-pox,  were  communicated  by  the  habit  of  giving  a night’s  lodging  to  beggars.”—"  I be- 
lieve, said  Mr.  M'Cammon,  “ that  duty  is  often  on  the  other  side ; and  it  is,  in  fact,  a vio- 
lation of  charity.  The  morals  of  the  farmers’  sons  are  very  much  injured  by  associating  wii 
beggars,  who  are  the  reservoir  of  all  the  petty  scandal  going ; they  slander  and  backbite 
every  one.’  Laurence  O’Regan,  farmer,  said,  he  never  knew  of  such  conduct  on  the  pait  0 
the  beggars. 

Mr.  Bradley  also  said,  « Surely  they  would  not  backbite  their  neiglihours,  that  is  part 
and  parcel  of  their  support ; besides,  they  would  be  soon  found  out,  and  would  be  omy 
starting  an  opposition  to  their  own  trade.” 

Those  who  have  been  long  vagrants  seldom  return  to  industry,  but  there  are  exceptions. 

I have  known  many  go  out  to  beg  in  a hard  summer,”  said  Bradley,  “ and  re  ur 
industry  at  the  end  of  the  year.”  O’Regan  says  “ they  generally  return  in  Augu 
September.”  ° J J 0 

Bradley  further  states  that  there  never  has  been  anv  punishment  inflicted  on 
here.  Mr.  Holmes  is  the  best  friend  they  have.  One  man  was  attempted  to  be  pu  > 
but  they  failed.  They  will  often  live  on  half  a ineal  in  the  day  rather  than  coraraen 
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jrjncr.  Even  if  the  people  subscribed  to  a mendicity  themselves,  the  only  punishment  they 
would  wish  to  see  inflicted  on  the  beggars  would  be  the  refusal  of  relief.  All  agree  in  saying 
that  the  laws  for  punishing  vagrants  would  have  no  chance  of  being  executed,  except  by  the 
firm  determination  of  the  magistrates. 

Coleraine  is  the  nearest  place  which  has  a mendicity  institution  ; it  is  12  miles  distant 
but  the  parish  knows  nothing  of  it.  John  Bradley  says,  “ I believe  the  poor  people  would 
think  going  into  an  institution  a.  greater  disgrace  than  begging.  A man  is  not  known  now  to 
beg  (though  we  may  guess  at  it),  for  he  says  lie  is  going  to 'England  or  Scotland,  but  then 
alfwould  be  known  about  him.”  When  asked  if  he  thought  the  beggars  would  still  be 
assisted  if  they  refused  to  go  in,  he  said,  “ Why,  indeed,  I think  more  would  cry  out  against 
them  than  me ; they  would  not  be  so  readily  helped.” 

Two  old  beggar-women  and  a girl  were  examined ; their  evidence  is  given  below ; it  hap- 
pened to  be  on  Monday,  the  helping-day.  For  the  two  previous  days  we  had  not  seen 
a beggar  in  the  village ; but  as  we  walked  down  to  the  school-house  on  Monday  morning, 
there  was  one  at  every  second  door ; they  were  of  all  ages,  the  young  being  women  or  child- 
ren ; not  a single  able-bodied  man  amongst  them.  The  blind  man,  who  had  been  mentioned 
to  us  as  being  able  to  buy  two  tons  of  meal  in  the  year,  came  up  among  the  rest  to  the  inn 
door.  He  said,  “ A poor  blind  man,  Sir,”  and  stood  with  the  greatest  air  of  confidence, 
awaiting  relief ; the  instant  he  got  a halfpenny  he  moved  off,  without  even  thanking  us  for 
it,  apparently  in  the  greatest  haste,  not  to  lose  a moment ; he  was  led  by  a young  boy,  and 
was  strong  and  healthy,  looking  about  65  years  old.  A poor  palsied  woman,  of  about  50, 
miserably  clad,  was  the  next  who  came,  just  as  the  blind  man  was  going  away.  We  asked  her, 
had  she  no  relations  ? She  said  she  had  none,  but  some  far  off  cousins ; and  if  she  had 
plenty  of  them,  maybe  they  would  assist  me,  but  they  might  be  badly  off  themselves.  She 
said  she  was  a widow,  and  that  the  blind  man  would  get  20  times  as  much  as  she  could,  and 
could  travel  10  times  as  far  (this  was  evidently  true) ; “ no  one,  Sir,  would  refuse  him.” 

Michael  M'Closker,  the  remains  of  a stout  and  good-looking  man,  said,  “ I was  once  a cot- 
tier, and  had  a house  and  garden,  but  no  land.  I used  to  work  then,  but  I am  past  work  now. 

I am  71  years  of  age,  and  I am  six  years  out.  The  next  year  after  my  wife  died  I took  a 
fever,  and  my  leg  broke  out ; that  was  this  Christmas  seven  years.  I have  children,  but 
they  are  scattered  from  me,  two  of  them  in  Scotland ; they  never  assisted  me  since  I came 
to  this.  I never  went  over  to  them  ; I would  not  go.  It  is  as  good  for  me  to  be  among  my 
neighbours  as  to  go  to  a strange  country,  for  all  I would  make  of  it.  The  neighbours 
helped  me  twice  while  I was  sick,  going  round  for  me,  and  the  priest  helped  me.  They  got 
praties  and  meal,  and  a trifle  of  money  that  some  throwed  me,  about  7 s.  worth.  There  is 
no  work  going  on  in  the  country  for  the  old,  or  if  there  be,  I can  get  none  of  it.  I paid  all 
that  I could  pay,  and  there  is  a little  owing  yet.  I owed  about  4 s.  6d.  when  I went  out, 
and  it  is  all  clear  now  except  1 s.  G d.  I think  I would  be  better  off  as  I am  now,  than 
* snapping’  now  and  then  with  my  son  and  daughter-in-law.  Now  I can  rise  up  and  lie 
down  independent  of  any  one.  I never  got  Id.  in  money  the  best  day  I ever  travelled,  but 
others  get  more  than  me  ; a blind  man  gets  more  than  another.  I mind  myself  once  having 
1 /.  4 s.,  and  a horse  and  car,  which  was  better ; but  ail  went  when  I had  a family  to  keep 
with  it.  Before  I took  the  fever,  I had  2 /.  to  the  good,  and  when  I rose,  after  18  weeks, 
it  was  all  gone,  and  more.  I fell  back  on  it,  (relapsed)  and  that  is  what  led  me  astray 
(injured  me)  ever  since.  I was  six  or  seven  weeks  before  ever  I got  a cool  out  of  it,  and  it 
would  have  been  telling  me  a good  deal  that  I never  got  it.  I saw  a good  deal  of  hardship 
since,  but  the  Lord’s  will  be  done.  I just  travel  about  the  country ; they  are  as  good 
neighbours  as  can  be  ; I know  no  stranger  about  the  place.  It  is  only  some  days  that  we 
are  here,  it  is  not  worth  while,  only  when  we  want  a little  tobacco  ; it  will  be  12  o’clock 
to-day  before  we  get  id.  We  both  know  where  we  will  sleep  to-night;  they  always  give 
us  lodging  for  God’s  sake ; we  get  lodgings  plenty  wherever  we  go  ; there  is  never  past  one 
person  lodging  in  the  same  house.  It  would  not  be  best  for  us  to  stay  where  there  is  more 
than  one.  If  the  weather  would  not  let  us  out,  the  neighbours  would  keep  us  going ; we 
are  often  four  nights  in  a place,  and  if  it  is  hard  weather  they  would  not  let  us  out  at  all.” 

Thomas  Dogherty  says,  “ I had  a little  house  and  no  ground,  and  worked  a day  in  the 
week  for  the  rent.  I paid  2d.  a perch  to  put  the  manure  on,  for  my  potatoes.  I have  two 
children,  both  soldiers  abroad,  they  never  sent  me  a farthing ; they  have  their  own  families 
with  them.  The  people  said  they  could  assist  me,  but  I do  not  think  they  could.  I was 
working  at  a malt  kiln  and  got  a rupture,  backing  sacks ; the  man  that  I worked  with  did 
help  me  till  he  died,  which  is  now  2 h years  since.  I went  to  beg.  I wrought  until  I was 
not  able.  I lived  36  years  in  one  house,  and  the  landlord  turned  me  out  after  all.  I hired 

Mr.  C of  Magherafelt,  to  defend  me  for  2 s.  6 d.,  but  they  had  Mr.  J against  me, 

and  I was  cast,  because  I could  not  do  my  day’s  work  you  know  for  the  rent.  I was  four- 
score and  two  last  Midsummer.  I do  not  know  any  stranger  about  the  place,  and  never 
was  at  Garvagh  in  my  life.  I keep  to  the  county  Antrim  side*.”  Both  these  men  said  at 
nrst  they  would  go  into  an  institution,  but  afteiwards  acknowledged  that  they  would  prefer 
their  liberty.  M'Closkey  was  said  by  Bradley  to  have  been  a very  respectable  man,  and 
Dogherty  was  a neat,  clean-loolcing  person.  Sarah  Jane  Kane,  who  had  a little  sister  with 
her,  said,  “ My  father,  mother  and  five  children  are  begging ; my  mother  was  a very  dauncey 
■woman,  and  my  father  is  73.  I would  not  leave  them  to  take  a place  like  my  sister  (an 

older 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster , 

Co.  Londonderry. 


Examinations  taken  bv 
C.  W.  Rormt,  Esq. 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 


Parish  Kilrec, 
including  Town  of 
Ki/rea. 

Bars.  Loug/iinsholin 
and  Coleraine,  half 
Barony. 


0.5. 


* For  meaning  of  this,  see  p.  774. 
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Vagrancy.  older  one,  who  is  hired  at  7s.  a quarter)  (she  afterwards  allowed  she  would  lea  th 

she  was  to  have  nothing  to  do).  Both  my  father  and  mother  lived  in  next  parish  Ml  if  ^ 

Ulster,  been  begging  ever  since  I was  born,  and  I am  15.  My  father  had  three  acres  and  “ave 

Co.  Londonderry.  Qf  a cow  ailg  a house ; lie  has  been  put  out  of  it ; his  landlord  wanted  him  to  o-0  t 6 
»li.mT..Zr«b. b,  to  g"nd  'f  con,*h“J-  MY  ftfter.Mid  he  would  if  he  would  draw  it  there  for  him;  bnS 
C.  w.  Bonett, Esq.  would  not  agree ; and  my  father  said  it  was  too  tar  to  carry  it  on  Ins  back;  so  he  to  l-  > 
James  Peebles’,  Esq.  a mill  about  half  a mile  off.  Then  he  turned  my  father  out ; and  after  that"  he  got  a i ” 10 

; and  two  or  three  acres.  My  mother  begged  all  the  time  he  had  this  house  but  not  I??* 

. Parish  Kilrea,  it.  She  had  a wean  before  she  married  him,  to  another  boy,  and  her  friend  wanted  1, 8 , 
including  Town  of  jiave  jt  taken  to  the  * cradle’  (the  Foundling-hospital) ; so  my  mother  went  away  for  f *° 
lUlretx.  they  woui(j  take  the  child  from  her.  The  snow  was  up  to  her  knees  when  she  went  off  a 

Bars. Loughinskolm  she  came  to  lodge  with  my  father’s  aunt ; he  never  saw  her  before  that,  but  he  courted! 
and  Coleraine,  half  then;  he  did  not  make  much  objection  at  the  time  to  her  having  the  child  by  another  It 
Barony.  many  a time  since  he  cast  it  up  to  her;  he  was  good  enough  to  the  child  (this  is  till  mVi 

” who  is  at  service)  at  first,  but  not  afterwards.  If  I wanted  to  make  the  most  in  a da  j 

would  go  along  by  the  Coleraine  road ; I would  go  both  by  the  road  and  country.  Mv  fat!  * 
keeps  by  himself  when  he  is  able,  but  now  he  is  not ; he  stayed  three  weeks  at  Geo  m 
Brown’s,  in  the  village  here,  this  time.  The  woman  of  the  house  was  dauncey  and  nT 
mother  stayed  and  kept  her  clean.  We  separated  in  the  day  and  met  in  the  evening  v/ 
do  not  let  my  mother  go  out  now,  except  from  house  to  house,  she  is  that  ill.  I have  onl6 
one  frock  besides  the  one  I have  on,  and  I keep  it  for  Sunday.  My  father  goes  everv 
Sunday  to  chapel,  and  so  do  I whenever  I am  near  it.  I got  the  frock  by  gettino-  a halt 
penny  from  one  and  another;  it  cost  6d.  a yard ; the  entire  price  was  3s.,  and  the  making 
cost  <; d.  A woman  with  three  or  four  children  would  get  far  the  most;  we  only  get  a 
handful  of  meal  when  its  plenty.  We  do  not  altogether  get  above  five*  stone  of  potatoes 
in  the  day.” 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Parish  Moghera. 
Town  of  Maghera. 
Bar.  LoughinshoUn. 


Samuel  Airl — James  Anderson — J.  Barclay,  shopkeeper James  Chambers. — Alexander 

Clarke, esq. — J. Drips. — W.  Forrester,  esq.,  j. p. — Mr. Henry,  apothecary.— J.  M'Cleland, 

shopkeeper — H.  M'Henry,  schoolmaster— P.  M'Kenna Rev.  Spencer  Knox,  rector  of 

Maghera  and  Tubbermore— A.  Miller. — S.  Moore,  grocer. — Mr.  Orr.— T.  Pettigrew, 
shopkeeper.— D.  Scullion — James  Smith — A.  Wilson.— E.  Wilson.— Rev.  Mr.  Veset, 
protestant  curate. — Four  of  the  police,  and  several  labourers. 


There  are  about  from  70  to  90  vagrants,  not  including  children,  helped  in  the  town  of 
Maghera  on  every  Wednesday.  The  number  has  often  been  double,  and  in  a very  dear 
season  treble.  The  decrease  of  late  is  attributed  to  the  present  cheapness  of  provisions, 
and  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  cultivation  of  lands,  which  are  still  in 
progress,  giving  more  employment  to  men. 

In  summer  many  strangers  are  added  to  the  resident  beggars.  Mr.  Orr  stated  that  poor 
cottiers  who  had  two  or  three  acres  of  mountain  district  near  Ballinascreen,  were  in  the 
habit  of  shutting  up  their  houses  and  leaving  one  or  two,  sometimes  three  cows  at  grass, 
and  going-  away  to  beg  in  other  parts  of  the  country,  where  they  were  not  known ; but  not 
many  instances  now  occur  of  persons  begging  who  have  the  means  of  living  at  home.  How- 
ever, it  was  admitted  that  some  poor  persons  from  the  mountains  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
M aghera  are  in  the  habit  of  shutting  up  their  houses  after  having  planted  their  potatoes, 
and  going  to  the  sea  shore  on  pretence  of  bathing,  but  in  reality  for  the  purpose  of  begging 
from  strangers  residing  there.  About  one  half  the  vagrants  relieved  in  the  neighbourhood 
are  strangers.  About  two-thirds  are  females  with  children.  Able-bodied  men  are  seldom 
encouraged,  but  great  compassion  is  felt  for  the  women  with  children,  the  wages  of  spinning 
being  very  low,  about  1 &a.  per  day;  and  in  general  women  have  no  other  employment. 
The  men  are  all  infirm,  and  none  who  labour  during  the  week  are  found  begging  on  Sundays. 
Some  women  beg  while  their  husbands  work  in  England  or  Scotland,  but  very  few  whose 
husbands  are  employed  at  home.  One  instance  was  stated  of  a thatcher  whose  wife  begged 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  he  was  earning  is.  8 d.  a day.  The  proportion  of  cottier 
tenants  who,  having  planted  their  potatoes,  take  to  begging,  is  not  known;  but  it  is  said 
that  it  is  usual  for  those  who  have  small  patches  of  potato  ground  to  beg  in  the  interval 
between  the  old  potatoes  being  exhausted  and  the  new  ones  being  ripe. 

The  cottiers  and  labourers  here  are  nearly  the  same  class,  and  they  are  generally  more 
needy  and  more  inclined  to  beg  than  anv  others.  Many  weavers  are  also  cottiers  and 
J J labourers, 


* Between  two  and  three  stone  would  feed  them,  and  Bradley  says  he  has  often  seen  the  father  with 
five  stone  on  his  back.  This  was  considered  to  be  a fair  specimen  of  a “ begging " family-  tn 
people  did  not  like  them  because  they  divided  and  went  in  clans.  During  the  short  time  we  sPe 
examining  them  a number  of  beggars  had  collected  at  the  door ; we  counted  them,  and  found  el8 
women,  three  men  and  a boy.  Of  the  11  adults,  all  were  old  but  one,  who  we  understand  was  a woman 
of  bad  character.  She  bad  been  a servant  to  a farmer,  but  having  an  illegitimate  child,  turned  ou 
begged.  She  had  now  another  at  her  breast. 
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labourers,  and  are  nearly  in  similar  circumstances.  Very  few  of  those  who  are  mere  mecha- 
nics beg,  and  in  such  cases  are  generally  the  fruits  of  trades’  unions.  Servants  many  late, 
and  have  generally  saved  money,  having  constant  employment. 

The  practice  of  cottier  tenants  going  to  beg  into  parts  of  the  country  where  they  are  not 
known  was  more  common  formerly  than  it  is  now.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  said  that  these 
might  “ support  life”  if  they  remained  at  home.  The  practice  of  small  farmers  having,  at 
an°advanced  age,  transferred  their  property  to  their  children  and  taken  to  begging1  has 
occurred  in  the  mountain  districts,  but  in  no  instance  elsewhere.  Those  who  go  to  England 
for  work  pay  their  way.  But  the  Rev.  Mr.  Knox  stated  that  he  formerly  resided  in  the 
county  Leitrim,  and  that  he  had  carefully  ascertained  that  G70  men  in  one  year  had  o-one 
to  work  in  England,  and  had  left  their  houses  shut  up,  and  their  wives  and  children 
begging. 

The  strangers  generally  belong  to  the  mountains  and  bogs  near  Ballinascreen,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  and  to  the  mountain  districts  of  Tyrone ; the  resident  beggars  to  the  sur- 
rounding country  within  three  or  four  miles  of  Maghera,  and  to  the  village  itself. 

The  proportion  of  persons,  the  children  of  vagrants,  themselves  beggars,  and  who  have 
been  trained  to  begging  from  infancy,  is  not  very  great ; but  in  general  it  is  observed  that 
those  who  have  been  reared  by  begging  return  to  it  on  a slight  excuse,  particularly  females. 
One  instance  was  stated  as  notorious ; that  the  grandmother,  mother  and  daughter  are  now 
begging  in  Maghera,  and  that  the  mother  is  (as  was  the  grandmother)  a prostitute.  Almost 
all  the  home  beggars  have,  through  misfortune,  been  reduced  to  begging;  most  of  them  by 
sickness,  age  or  the  death  of  husbands,  &c. ; some  few  by  improvidence,  drinking,  See. 
Most  of  the  strangers  are  believed  to  adopt  that  line  of  life,  owing  to  the  facilities  with 
which  relief  is  to  be  obtained. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  average  quantity  of  meal  and  potatoes  which  one  able-bodied 
beggar  would  obtain  in  a day  would  amount  in  value  to  about  10  d.  Some  witnesses  said 
that  a good  beggar  would  earn  more  than  two  labourers ; and  an  instance  was  stated  by 
Mr.  Forrester  ot  a man  who  hired  another  to  plant  his  potatoes  while  he  himself  begged. 
An  able-bodied  beggar  will  obtain  much  more  food  than  he  could  consume.  They  do  not 
get  much  from  passengers  in  coaches,  cars,  See.  There  is  nothing  given  here  to  mendicants 
near  places  of  religious  worship  on  Sundays. 

The  quantity  given  in  relief  to  beggars  is  generally  increased  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers. It  is  the  constant  habit  of  strangers  to  divide  the  family ; and  the  husband  some- 
times travels  with  his  wife  and  children,  but  seldom  calls  at  the  same  house  in  company  with 
them.  The  blind  and  crippled  receive  much  more  than  any  others ; and  they  have  been 
frequently  known  to  change  to  the  amount  of  2s.,  halfpence  received  on  a fair  or  market  day. 
It  was  stated  that  some  strong  women  have  been  known  to  travel  miles  in  a circuit  daily, 
and  consequently  such  are  able  to  collect  more.  Able-bodied  persons  without  children  are 
able  to  collect  more  in  a day  than  those  with  children,  from  the  greater  facility  of  travelling. 

They  generally  sell  the  surplus  at  a cheap  rate,  and  purchase  tea  and  tobacco,  and 
sometimes  spirits.  Some  of  the  shopkeepers  stated  that  beggars  were  in  the  habit  of  pur- 
chasing some  small  articles  of  clothing;  but  they  find  it  necessary  to  wear  rags  whilst 
begging,  in  order  to  excite  compassion.  It  wras  stated  that  some  women  begged  enough  to 
enable  them  to  save  somewhat  to  purchase  flax,  and  that  then  they  commenced  spinning ; 
but  that  in  general  they  either  cannot  or  will  not  save. 

Wearing  of  rags,  appearance  of  dirt  and  of  being  crippled,  are  methods  used  by  vagrants 
to  excite  compassion ; and  sometimes  it  is  found  that  they  have  got  a change  of  clothes, 
using  the  ragged  suit  for  the  purposes  of  mendicancy.  The  production  and  fostering  of  sores 
are  not  common  among  the  usual  visitors  of  the  place,  but  it  is  believed  that  it  is  the  habit 
of  those  who  frequent  fairs  and  markets. 

The  use  of  surreptitiously-obtained  recommendations  is  not  known  here ; but  the  gentry  are 
m the  habit  of  giving  certificates  to  paupers  upon  trivial  occasions.  The  poor  do  not  refuse 
to  have  their  sores  cured. 

There  is  no  asylum  here  into  which  the  crippled  could  obtain  admission ; this  is  true  also 
as  to  the  blind,  the  deaf  and  the  dumb.  Instances  have  been  known  of  children  having  been 
carried  about  by  beggars  in  a dying  state,  to  excite  compassion. 

They  are  generally  supposed  to  be  liars,  and  the  women  to  be  prostitutes ; these  are  gene- 
rally accompanied  by  children.  The  beggars  are  not  usually  found  engaged  in  great  out- 
rages, but  sometimes  are  guilty  of  petty  thefts,  such  as  stealing  clothes,  &c. 

Few  of  the  confirmed  vagrants  could  work,  and  therefore  are  not  fit  to  emigrate ; the  only 
exceptions  are  the  women.  No  difference  has  been  observed  in  the  relative  affection  of  beg- 
gars towards  their  children,  and  the  affection  manifested  by  others  among  the  poorer  classes. 
•Beggars  do  not  often  hoard  their  earnings ; they  borrow,  but  do  not  hire,  children  to  excite 

compassion.  5 J 

their  families  are  in  general  large,  though  they  seldom  marry  while  beggars.  One  instance 
was  mentioned  where  the  roman-catholic  clergyman  refused  to  marry  a couple  in  such  cir- 
umstances.  Many  of  the  infants  of  beggars  are  supposed  to  be  illegitimate,  and  some  are 
onp°WD  to  he  so ; the  proportion  cannot  De  ascertained.  Some  of  the  beggars  are  very  old ; 
poor15  (hh?ereilce  has  been  observed  between  the  mortality  of  the  beggars  and  other 

Nothing  is  known  of  the  strange  beggars.  It  is  not  known  whether  the  prevalence  of 
he  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  labouring  classes ; but  the  practice  of  lodging  beg- 
o ends  to  prevent  cleanliness. 

v ^grants  generally  prefer  that  mode  of  life,  especially  the  females,  many  of  whom  might 

°'5.  5 g 4 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 

Examinations  taken  by 
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Janies  Peebles,  Esq. 

Parish  Maghera. 
Town  of  Maghera. 
Bar.  Lovghinsholin. 
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have  remained  at  home  if  inclined  to  industry.  Some  instances  were  stated  by  Mr  Fo 
where  beggars  have  refused  work ; but  in  general  it  is  not  offered.  ' rres  er 

No  attempt  is  made  to  ascertain  how  much  the  vagrant  has  already  received. 

A night’s  lodging  is  often  given,  but  not  clothing ; potatoes  and  milk  are  constinti 
afforded  them,  food  being  more  convenient  and  less  scarce  than  money,  which  the  be™  - 
would  always  prefer.  53  1 

James  Peebles,  Esq.  All  are  helped,  and  there  is  no  fixed  quantity  given  to  each.  Only  a few  are  supported 
iTTT  pensioners ; and  in  some  cases  a consideration  has  been  given,  by  surrendering  old  leases  T 

Parish  Maghcra.  their  landlords,  and  obtaining  small  annuities  instead.  A calculation  has  been  attempted  t 
Town  of  Mu  ah  era.  be  made,  whether  any  farmers  or  shopkeepers  give  away  as  much  as  would  support  an  add' 
Bar.  Loughitiskolin.  tional  workman  ; but  the  result  could  not  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  farmers  though 

it  is  said  that  they  do  not  give  as  much  as  the  shopkeepers,  some  of  whom  give  from  14  jto 

18  d.  a week.  One  gentleman,  Mr.  Clarke,  residing  at  Maghera,  distributes,  in  halfpence 
from  2 s.  to  25.  Gd.,  in  addition  to  his  other  aids  given  to  the  poor.  The  shopkeepers  in 
country  villages  have  a helping-day  in  each  week.  1 

The  relief  of  beggars  falls  generally  on  the  middle  class ; the  non-resident  landlords  con- 
tribute nothing.  The  farmers  and  shopkeepers  are  more  exposed  to,  and  therefore  more 
annoyed  by,  vagrants  than  the  richer  classes,  who  give  less  in  proportion  than  the  poor.  The 
labourer  with  half  an  acre  of  ground  gives  readily,  and  even  the  day-labourer  who  has  only 
a cabin.  } 

Some  beggars  receive  more  than  they  require,  from  the  impossibility  of  ascertainin'*  how 
much  they  have  already  received;  yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  any  obtain  perfect  relief. & 

Some  give  part  of  their  potatoes,  and  afterwards  are  obliged  to  buy  in  summer ; but  no 
labourer  has  been  pauperized  in  this  way.  The  farmers  complain  of  high  rents  and  charges 
on  their  lands,  and  are  very  reluctant  to  consent  to  any  additional  tax.  The  gentry  and 
shopkeepers  feel  the  great  evil  of  the  present  mode  of  giving  alms  to  the  strolling  be^ars, 
many  ol  whom  are  quite  strangers ; they  would  gladly  contribute  to  any  modified  scheme  of 
poor  laws. 

The  appearance  of  distress  is  often  very  great,  and  few  can  refuse  to  give,  but  custom  or 
fashion  does  not  influence ; relief,  however,  is  often  extorted  by  mere  importunity. 

If  there  were  any  means  by  which  the  beggar  could  be  certain  of  obtaining  relief,  no  regu- 
lar system  of  almsgiving  to  strollers  would  be  continued.  Fear  of  violence  sometimes 
influences  females  to  give  at  farmers’  houses,  when  the  men  are  working  out;  but  such 
cases  are  very  rare  here.  Few,  and  they  only  of  the  very  lowest  class,  dread  the  beggar’s 
curse. 

Fever,  small-pox,  measles  and  hooping-cough  are  frequently  introduced  and  spread  by 
mendicants ; but  they  are  not  tale-bearers  or  promoters  of  discontent. 

Few  who  have  long  been  vagrants  return  to  industry. 

No  punishment  for  vagrancy  has  been  inflicted  ; and  while  the  vagraDt  may  perish  from 
want  of  food,  there  must  exist  a strong  feeling  against  their  introduction,  nor  would  the  relief 
givers  sanction  them ; but  if  the  public  were  assured  of  any  moderate  provision  to  relieve  the 
wants  of  the  hungry,  they  would  willingly  co-operate.  Destitution  has  never  led  to  the 
commission  of  outrage. 

There  is  no  house  of  industiy  nearer  than  Belfast ; if  there  were  such  an  establishment, 
public  opinion  would  induce  all  to  have  recourse  to  it,  and  many  would  pow  willingly  accept 
of  such  a shelter. 

Beggars  have  not  been  known  to  refuse  to  enter  a house  of  industry,  or  to  leave  it  for  the 
purpose  of  begging. 
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Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 


Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 


Par.  Magherafelt . 
Bar.  Loughinsholin 


There  are  about  80  vagrants  in  the  parish.  Several  respectable  farmers  stated 
dozen  beggars  on  an  average  called  daily  at  each  of  their  houses.  The  cheapness  0^  p ^ 
sions  has  lately  diminished  the  number,  which  is  largest  generally  in  summer,  owing  ^ 
increased  price  of  potatoes  and  the  failure  of  the  cottier’s  store.  Magherafelt  is  ais 
season  much  frequented  by  beggars  passing  through  to  Belfast  and  Coleraine.  , • 

There  are  about  50  house  poor;  the  rest  are  strangers.  Three-fourths  are  w omf ]iavjn? 
many  cases  able-bodied.  The  men  are  infirm,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotfaers,  w =* 

closed  their  cabins,  and  one  or  two  able-bodied  labourers,  who  from  want  ot  e r^'out  in 
and  the  dearness  of  provisions  have  been  obliged  to  beg.  Most  of  the  beggars  g 0.reater 
families,  the  average  to  each  family  being  about  three  persons.  Women  torm  0p 

portion,  as  it  is  more  difficult  for  them  to  obtain  work,  and  the  wives  an  < 
labourers  who  go  to  England  or  Scotland  for  employment  are  thrown  upon  the  p 
have  more  temptation  too  to  become  beggars,  as  greater  pity  is  felt  for  them,  ^yen 


* Mr.  John  Archer,  farmer. — G.  W.  Blathwaite,  esq.,  j.  p. — Mr.  John  Boyd,  farmer.— Mr. 
Archibald  Bradley,  farmer. — Mr.  Allan  Browne,  shopkeeper. — Josiah  Bryan,  esq. 
Mr.  Duncan,  shopkeeper. — Doctor  Evans. — Captain  Graves,  j.  p. — Mr.  Henry.  Mr.  Ed 
ward  Hull,  shopkeeper.— Mr.  Little,  farmer. — Rev.  Mr.  Nevin,  p-  p.— Doctor  Shannon.— 
Mr.  Thomas  Shannon,  farmer. — Mr.  William  Siiingley,  farmer. — Andrew  Spotswood,  J-  p- 
—Rev.  S.  Twigg,  curate.— Rev.  T.  J.  Vesey,  rector.— Rev.  James  Wilson,  seceding  minister. 
— Police,  labourers,  &c. 
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given  them  in  alms.  Many  women  are  strong  and  healthy.  The  house  poor  are  infirm  • V.ohakct 

the  strangers  occasionally  able-bodied.  

There  is  no  begging  on  Sundays.  When  provisions  are  dear  women  with  large  families  Ulster, 
are  obliged  to  beg,  and  have  often  been  known  to  continue  mendicants  when  the  necessity  Co.  Londonderry. 

has  ceased.  The  cottiers  come  constantly  down  in  summer  from  the  mountains  near  Maghe-  

rafelt  to  beg  in  the  lowlands;  they  afterwards  spread  by  degrees  over  the  parishes  and  are  E*a™nalions  lal-en 
thus  looked  upon  as  the  poor  of  Magherafelt.  The  labouring  is  of  all  classes  the  most  prone  James p535  5* 

to  begging.  A man  can  work  longer  at  the  loom  than  with  the  spade.  Weavers  often  ’ 

labour  when  wages  are  high ; besides,  a weaver,  if  sick,  can  do  half  a day’s  work  or  less  Par-  Magherafelt. 
while  a labourer,  if  ill,  is  thrown  altogether  out  of  employment.  Servants  out  of  place  or  Bar-  Longhimholin. 
disabled  fall  back  on  their  relatives.  Cottiers,  when  begging,  always  go  where  they  are  not  — 
known,  partly  from  shame  and  partly  because  they  fear  they  might  not  be  assisted  at  home. 

Those  who  go  to  England  or  Scotland  for  work  pay  their  way,  and  sometimes  travel  by 
coach.  * J 

The  districts  from  which  the  beggars  generally  come  are  Ballinascreen,  in  the  county 
Derry,  and  the  counties  Tyrone  and  Donegal,  generally  mountain  and  bog  districts,  where 
they  rent  from  the  farmers,  at  exorbitant  prices,  small  cabins  with  a half  or  a quarter  of  an 
acre  of  ground  for  potatoes. 

Begging  is  constantly  made  an  hereditary  trade.  Mr.  Duncan  had  known  individuals  on 
the  poor  list  for  the  last  30  years,  whose  children  also  got  on  the  list  and  begged  like  their 
parents.  In  some  cases  begging  had  been  traced  for  three  generations.  The  majority, 
however,  could  not  have  avoided  begging,  being  reduced  to  it  by  accidents,  sickness  or  high 
rents.  Not  one  in  ten  embraces  mendicancy  from  choice,  but  many  from  laziness  continue 
the  practice  when  commenced. 

A beggar  may  obtain  in  a day  a bushel  of  potatoes  and  some  meal.  The  earnings  of  a 
beggar  in  the  country  are  supposed  to  be  greater  than  in  a town ; in  the  former  he  might 
make  9 d.,  and  in  the  latter  Gel.  a day  beyond  what  he  requires  for  his  own  consumption. 

They  obtain  scarcely  anything  from  coach  or  car  passengers  here. 

The  amount  of  relief  is  in  general  increased  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  applicants. 

It  was  stated  bv  several  witnesses  that  they  had  seen  a family  divide  before  they  approached 
a house,  and  then  ask  alms  separately.  The  blind  and  crippled  obtain  the  most,  and  are 
invariably  observed  to  be  the  greatest  drunkards.  Mr.  Brown  had  frequently  seen  blind 
beggars  in  a state  of  intoxication.  An  able-bodied  person  will  on  the  whole  obtain  more 
than  any  except  the  blind,  maimed  or  mutilated,  and  much  more  than  an  infirm  old  man  or 
woman.  An  able-bodied  man  is  often  refused ; an  able-bodied  woman  never. 

Beggars  sell  their  surplus  earnings,  and  purchase  luxuries,  which  the  farmers  and  labour- 
ers who  relieve  them  are  unable  to  procure.  Farmers  constantly  buy  potatoes  from  beggars 
to  feed  their  pigs.  Beggars  solicit  charity  from  the  poorest  cottiers,  and  after  obtaining  it, 
frequently  offer  meal  for  sale.  They  purchase  for  themselves  tobacco  and  soap,  whiskey  and 
tea.  They  wish  to  appear,  while  begging,  dirty  and  ragged.  Many  expose  their  persons 
mutilated  or  afflicted  with  sores,  at  fairs  and  markets,  but  these  are  the  worst  characters ; 
they  are  in  general  improvident ; but  one  case  was  mentioned  where  a beggar  had  been 
robbed  of  40  l.  If  they  have  money,  they  naturally  endeavour  to  conceal  it. 

They  usually  say  they  are  out  of  work,  but  more  commonly  that  they  are  driven  to  begging 
by  the  loss  of  a farm  or  death  of  stock.  Women  state  their  husbands  are  dead,  or  have 
deserted  them ; men,  that  they  are  broken-down  tradesmen.  Beggars  always  appear  worse 
clad  than  usual  on  helping-days.  Few  go  to  church  or  meeting,  except  in  the  evenings, 
when  they  expect  part  of  the  collections ; but  then  they  are  better  clad.  Cottiers  with  clean 
cabins  will  not  lodge  beggars.  Dr.  Evans  had  found,  in  the  limb  of  a beggar  which  was  am- 
putated, pieces  of  copper,  which  had  originally  produced  the  sore  which  rendered  amputation 
necessary.  He  had  also  known  blue  stone  used  to  create  sores.  One  beggar  pretended  to 
have  a cancer,  but  fled  when  Dr.  E.  wished  to  examine  it.  Blindness  is  frequently  counter- 
leited.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  had  known  three  persons,  who  pretended  to  be  brothers,  affect 
to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  They  were  liberally  relieved ; but  before  they  left  the  village  they 
quarrelled,  and  the  violence  which  ensued  discovered  the  cheat.  Certificates  of  the  loss  of 
cattle,  or  the  burning  of  a house,  are  very  common,  but  are  generally  suspected  to  be  false. 

■Beggars  do  not  apply  at  the  dispensaries  for  medicine.  Children  maimed,  or  peculiarly 
afflicted,  are  a good  life-income  to  their  parents,  and  are  made  of  course  as  pitiable  objects 
as  possible. 

. Beggars  are  in  general  ill-conducted,  and  are  not  trusted  with  work,  or  even  with  a night’s 
edging  in  an  outhouse  by  the  farmers,  unless  locked  in.  Both  men  and  women  of  this  class 
are  constantly  drunk.  One  farmer  had  seen,  a short  time  ago,  two  women  passing  by  his 
ouse  on  the  road-side,  both  drunk,  one  of  whom  threw  down  her  child  with  considerable 
violence  on  the  road.  Petty  thefts  are  frequently  committed  by  beggars.  Mr.  Henry  had 
M fowls,  hats  and  clothes  stolen  from  nis  house  by  them.  Mr.  Wilson  had  known 
Beggar,  after  lodging  for  a week  in  a house,  and  gaining  some  confidence,  rise  in  the  night 
steal  clothes,  See.;  potatoes  as  well  as  articles  of  dress  are  often  stolen;  and  some 
omen  educate  their  children  to  commit  thefts.  The  only  relief  which  beggars  afford  to  each 
P er  is  to  point  out  the  houses  where  assistance  may  be  obtained.  The  practice  of  borrow- 
mg  or  hiring  children  is  common  among  them. 

Beggars  have  generally  large  families.  Mr.  Archer  said  they  generally  dispense  with  the 
ceremony  of  marriage,  and  take  each  other’s  word ; their  children  are  supposed,  in  most 
cases,  be  illegitimate.  Starvation  is  not  known  here.  Many  beggars  live  to  be  70  or  80 
years  old. 


An 
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An  able-bodied  man  could  collect  more  by  begging  than  by  working  • but  m 
refuse  him  relief.  Au  able-bodied  woman  could  make  five  or  six  times  as  much  h "I  Wou^ 
as  by  work.  be=ging 

There  is  no  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  strange  beggars.  Shame  and  the  remu 
for  labour  restrain  menT'rom  begging;  but  the  female  has  no  such  inducements  a^ai,  u®iat,on 
dicancy.  Many  of  the  strange  poor  are  supposed  to  prefer  mendicancy  to  labour  • b hv 
is  not  true  of  the  home  poor.  Cottiers  who  follow  a vagabond  life  in  the  summer  Ut  * i!S 
refuse  labour.  Many  farmers  had  offered  work  to  able-bodied  beggars,  but  with  littl  0ntlls 
success.  Mr.  Wilson  had  known  work  thus  offered ; but  the  beggars  never  staved lo  it°r  D° 
though  they  might  accept  it  at  the  moment ; they  went  off  in  the  evening  with  w 
they  could  steal.  He  had  also  seen  beggars  hide  their  bags,  and  then  know  them  amto* 
a door,  saying  they  were  starving.  1 at 

Mr.  Little  had  known  small  fanners  readily  help  a beggar,  whom  they  knew  to  be  in  th 
habit  of  selling  from  a bushel  to  a bushel  and  a half  of  potatoes  at  the  end  of  the  day.  6 
Character  is  not  inquired  into ; the  appearance  of  destitution  is  the  only  consideration 
Lodging  is  constantly  given  to  beggars  by  small  farmers  and  cottiers.  There  are  regular 
lodging-houses  in  the  town,  where  they  usually  pay  for  a night’s  lodging  about  1 cl.  Clofhino- 
is  very  seldom  given.  Potatoes  are  often  refused  by  beggars  when  cheap,  or  when  the  appli- 
cant is  infirm,  and  unable  to  carry  them.  To  a beggar  who  carries  a can  a pint  of  buttermilk 
is  constantly  given.  Money  is  given  by  shopkeepers ; food  by  farmers,  as  beiuo-  more  ready 
at  hand,  and  less  felt.  The  beggars  would  always  prefer  money.  ° ' 

All  who  apply  receive  relief,  generally  a handful  of  meal  or  two  handfuls  of  potatoes  each. 
Farmers  holding  20  or  30  acres  give,  on  an  average,  30  s.  a year.  Those  who  hold  the 
largest  farms  do  not  give  the  most.  The  lowest  amount  for  a shopkeeper  is  30  s.  yearly. 
Mr.  Duncan  said  no  shopkeeper,  on  an  average,  gives  less  than  Id.  a day;  I myself  give 
3 1.  at  least  in  the  year.  On  helping-  days  the  resident  poor  receive  from  each  of  the  shop- 
keepers generally  a halfpenny  each.  r 

The  beggars  are  supported  principally  by  the  middling  and  lower  classes.  The  gentry, 
except  on  helping-days,  exclude  the  poor ; but  the  shopkeeper  and  farmer’s  wife  can  always’ 
be  applied  to. 

The  poor  give  much  more,  and  feel  much  more  what  they  give  than  the  rich.  Those  who 
can  give  food  give  it,  and  share  their  meals  with  the  destitute.  Those  who  have  nothing  else 
to  give,  give  lodging. 

All  agreed  that  by  the  present  system  some  paupers  received  much  more  than  they 
required ; while  others,  and  those  the  most  deserving,  such  as  the  poor  housekeepers,  get 
next  to  nothing.  Much  is  thus  lost  to  the  community. 

The  poorest  often  give  the  most.  A stone  of  potatoes  is  frequently  given  away  in  a day  by  a 
farmer,  and  sometimes  treble  the  quantity,  besides  meal.  A penny  a day  is  a fair  aver- 
age  for  a shopkeeper  during  the  year.  Many  are  obliged,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  owing 
to  the  numerous  calls  on  their  charity,  to  purchase  potatoes.  They  give  as  readily  from 
what  they  have  purchased  as  from  their  own  stock ; and  any  distinction  on  this  account 
would  be  thought  uncharitable.  The  shopkeepers  are  most  anxious  for  a legal  assess- 
ment. The  farmers  fear  lest  it  should  be  unequally  imposed,  and  not  to  wish  to  con- 
tinue by  law  the  present  tax  on  the  occupying  tenant ; they  would  not  object  to  a property 
tax,  or  any  system  by  which  the  head  landlord  should  be  compelled  to  contribute. 

Relief  is  given  partly  from  custom,  but  principally  from  feelings  of  charity,  and  sometimes 
m towns  it  is  extorted  by  importunity  from  the  shopkeepers.  Great  importance  is  attached 
to  a request  made  “ for  God’s  sake,”  but  fear  of  violence  never  influences ; the  very  lowest 
class  only  dread  the  beggar’s  curse. 

Typhus  fever,  measles  and  small-pox  are  constantly  spread  by  beggars.  Mr.  Wilson  had 
known  one  beggar-woman  to  carry  fever  into  12  families.  Cursing,  swearing  and  prostitu- 
tion are  the  consequences  of  mendicancy.  Many  beggars  who  appear  devout  while  asking 
alms,  swear  when  refused ; they  fabricate  scandal,  and  are  great  newsmongers,  but  are  not 
known  to  have  ever  produced  political  discontent. 

Those  who  have  long  been  vagrants  never  return  to  industry,  but  become  a separate 
class. 

No  punishments  have  ever  been  inflicted  for  vagrancy ; and  the  general  feeling  is  strongly 
against  any  severe  measures,  unless  the  destitute  could  be  certain  of  obtaining  relief;  if  any 
provision,  however,  were  made  for  the  poor,  it  was  the  general  opinion  that  laws  against 
vagrancy  would  be  enforced;  now  they  would  only  refuse  relief;  but  some  petty  thefts 
have  been  committed  from  destitution. 

The  nearest  mendicity  establishment  is  in  Belfast ; such  a house  would  not  be  popular 
with  the  poor. 
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Persons  who  attended  the  Examination. 

Robert  Alexander,  farmer  of  130  acres.— Mr.  Anderson,  secretary  to  the  Mendicity  Institution. 
—Rev.  A.  Boyd,  curate  in  cathedral — John  Dennis,  shoemaker.— Hannah  Derlin,  gives 

lodging  to  beggars. — John  Dermott,  small  farmer  and  labourer John  Dogherty,  farmer, 

?even  acres. — Gallagher,  bangbeggar. — Cornelius  Gallagher,  labourer Rev. 

George  Hay,  presbyterian  minister — John  Keeler,  publican — Thomas  Lyons,  decayed 
farmer. — Mr.  M‘ Arthur,  guardian  of  deserted  children.— Rev.  William  M'Clure,  moderator 
of  the  Synod  of  Ulster Jane  M‘ Dowd,  poor  widow,  six  children— Right  Rev.  Dr.  M'Louon- 

tiK,  roman  catholic  bishop  of  Derry. — Martin,  mason. — James  Murray,  working 

tailor. — Rev.  O Kane,  roman-catholip  curate. — Charles  Owens,  an  aged  labourer. 

Ramsay,  merchant— Dr.  Regan.— Kitty  Rourke,  wife  of  a labourer,  obliged  to 

beg.— Ross  Smith,  esquire.— Christopher  Walsh,  labourer. 


Vagrancy. 

Ulster, 

Co.  Londonderry. 


’cW.^BorTcitf^q!' 
James  Peebles,  Esq. 

Par.  Tmplemorc, 
including  City  of 
Londonderry . 
Barony,  City  and 
Liberties  of 
Londonderry. 


The  number  of  vagrants  was  very  great  before  the  establishment  of  the  Mendicity:  there 
are  still  a great  many  within  the  outskirts  of  the  town,  perhaps  300,  though  net  now  more 
than  half  of  the  number  then.  The  number  lias  been  gradually  decreasing  since  its  establish- 
ment, owing  to  the  vigilance  of  the  bangbeggars.  173  vagrants  were  taken  up  last  year, 
10  less  than  the  preceding  one.  The  reason  assigned  for  the  decrease  was  the  cheapness  of 
provisions,  which  induced  all  who  could  to  work  for  a subsistence  comparatively  easy  to 
be  obtained.  Mr.  Anderson  believed  the  numbers  to  have  increased  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
town,  though  it  had  diminished  within  it.  Many,  in  1317,  when  typhus  prevailed,  were  induced 
to  come  from  the  neighbouring  country  into  the  outskirts,  on  account  of  the  great  facility  of 
their  obtaining  relief,  and  these  remained  since,  so  that  one  or  two  streets  in  the  suburbs 
were  built  for  their  reception.  Brown  believed  the  general  number  of  be«-o,ars  to  have 
increased  considerably  of  late.  At  each  of  three  houses  near  Derry,  when  there  are  lielpino-. 
days  for  the  poor,  he  has  seen  in  one  day  50  applicants.  Formerly  on  a market  day,  when 
there  were  three  or  four  customers  in  a shop,  Mr.  Anderson  has  seen  three  times  as  many 
beggars  round  the  door ; he  himself  (a  hosier)  in  1317,  used  to  have  12  applicants  daily; 
1,300  beggars  have  been  seen  at  that  time  in  a day;  the  number  afterwards  diminished  to 
000  or  700.  The  inhabitants  lodged  at  one  time  120,  who  were  licensed  to  be". 

The  number  is  greatly  increased  during  June,  July  and  August.  Between  the  potato 
crops  the  inhabitants  of  mountainous  districts  frequently  at  this  season  shut  up  their  cabins 
and  go  in  search  of  work,  their  families  begging  either  with  them  or  separately.  There  is 
then  little,  if  any,  work  to  be  had  at  home ; and  they  are  anxious  not  to  forestal,  by  getting 
into  debt,  the  advantage  of  their  little  potato  crop  for  the  winter.  Except  at  these  seasons 
almost  all  the  beggars  near  Derry  are  resident  in  the  district;  they  like  the  combined  advan- 
tages of  the  town  and  country,  lodging  near  the  one,  and  wandering  to  beg  through  the 
other.  Some,  said  Brown,  get  allowances  on  the  Mendicity,  and  take  the  country  too.  The 
poor  counties  of  Donegal,  STigo,  and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Tyrone,  furnish  many  strag- 
glers, who  frequently  settle,  at  least  for  some  time,  near  Deny.  Kitty  Rorke  had  been 
hack  and  forward  these  20  years ; was  once  settled  in  Donegal,  but  was,  along  with  her  hus- 
band, obliged,  for  want  of  employment,  to  leave  her  little  holding  and  wander  about; 
she  often  remains  several  weeks  or  months  in  a town.  By  far  the  greater  part  are  women  ; 
10  for  one  man,  said  Brown.  There  are  a few  old  and  infirm  men,  and  some  orphans  from 
cholera;  the  women  have  often  six  children.  Kitty  Rorke,  who  had  six  (the  eldest 
18,  and  working),  was  obliged  to  beg  with  the  remaining  five,  one  of  them  being  from  ill 
health  a heavy  burthen  on  her ; she  begged  round  a circle  of  seven  miles ; her  husband  did 
not  beg,  even  when  they  were  worse  on,  when  she  was  ill ; he  would  rather,  said  she,  fast 
till  he  died ; the  children,  poor  things,  were  obliged  to  go  out.  The  case  represents  a gene- 
ral feeling.  Beggars  almost  always  travel  in  families,  the  average  being  two  or  three  child- 
ren to  each  woman.  The  proportion  of  women  is  not  so  large,  because  employment  is  less 
easily  obtained  by  them  than  men,  because  the  husband  is  frequently  at  a distance  looking 
■or  work,  and  above  all,  because  the  men  are  ashamed  to  beg,  even  when  in  the  greatest 
misery.  I,  said  Brown,  when  I began  to  beg,  did  not  go  out  of  my  own  parish,  because  the 
neighbours  knew  well  I could  do  nothing  else;  but  in  general  no  man,  unless  he  is  hardened, 
will  beg,  at  least  where  he  is  known.  The  old  men  are  obliged  to  beg  from  the  great  poverty 
of  their  relations  and  neighbours,  from  being  unable  to  obtain  any  employment  suitable  to 
aem,  and  because  younger  and  more  active  men  are  almost  always  preferred  to  them.  No 
able-bodied  men  are  found  begging.  The  males  are  always  old,  infirm,  crippled  or  blind  ; 
uose  who  travel  alone,  whether  men  or  women,  are  generally  above  60.  The  women  who 
ave  families  with  them  are  frequently  young,  but  broken  down  with  hardships.  None  have 
6Ver  if11  known  *°  keo  wh°  could  by  employment  earn  a livelihood.  All  the  witnesses 
agree  that  begging  was  looked  upon  as  a last  resource,  to  which,  except  in  cases  of  absolute 
necessity,  they  would  not  apply.  On  Sunday  they  are  generally  anxious  to  appear  in  their 
st  clothes,  or  at  least  as  clean  as  possible.  In  the  town  itself,  however,  no  beggars  apply, 
except  at  the  Mendicity,  or  those  who  are  passing  through,  and  are  not  aware  of  the  strict- 
ess  of  the  Derry  rules.  “ If  my  husband  had  Is.  a day,  I would  not  beg ; but  he  has  not 
ork  more  than  two  days  in  the  week,  and  cannot  stay  about  the  town  to  wait  for  it,”  said 
°rke.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  a labourer  in  constant  employment  would  very  sel- 
om  permit  his  wife  or  children  to  beg ; but  that  if  his  family  were  very  large,  his  wages  in 
e country  might  be  insufficient  to  maintain  them.  The  number  of  cottiers  is  very  consider- 
0,5*  5 1 able 
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able  who  beg,  after  having  planted  their  potatoes,  especially  in  mountains,,,,  ,1-  . • 
even  when  employment  is  to  be  had,  they  are  not  always  able  to  acreni  it  L“lltrlcts’ 
gam  is,  that  they  are  to  work  from  two  to  four  days  in  the  week  for  their  the  usua!  Str- 
and a small  bit  of  ground  for  flax.  Many  come  into  Derry  who  are  cottiers  rf0"’’8  P403. 
who,  having  shut  up  their  houses,  send  out  their  families  to  beu  durino-  the  yoaegai,  and 
The  greater  number  who  beg  are  reduced  labourers  or  cottiers  Bad  land  ? lnthi- 

tithes  and  want  of  employment,  together  with  the  evils  of  absenteeism  drive  manvfi? 
holdings.  1 radesmeu  too  are  often  reduced  ; but  all  have  the  greatest  reii,ct.„„  1 J ™m  tkei' 

1 f "vm,° 14  onIy  bJ  necessity  One  in  three  beggars  about  Deny  is  a tradesman  the?  f 
labourers  or  cottiers.  '<  Before  I would  beg,”  said  one  old  labourer  “ I Zmd  r “T* 
meal  a day.”  Brown,  when  unable  to  work  regularly,  supported  himself  f™  lne  half a 
making  brooms,  until  from  age  and  blindness,  he  became  unable  to  pursue  thaUmnl  15 
Mechanics  are  generally  supposed  to  be  less  independent  in  their  feelimrs  than  hhP 
they  are  undoubtedly  more  Inclined  to  drinking  ami  squandering  STonev  " 

a nogmn  on  Saturday,  said  Dermott,  “ I would  feel  it  all  the  week.”  Tradesmen 
drmkbetter,  and  are  more  careless  while  they  have  money,  and  more  likely  to  w 1.  ‘ 
carelessness  has  produced  destiturion.  The  shoemakers  have  a society  aCnv  fh™?,  ' 
from  which,  when  a man  cannot  get  work,  they  give  him  sometimes  10  s to  ta°ke  hS,  1“’ 
where  m search  of  it  There  are  tailors  in  the  town,  who,  though  good  and  ind  ,'1*' 
workmen,  have  not  obtamed  a smgle  day’s  work  for  the  Iasi  six  months  j ”5 

meal  a day,  it  was  the  utmost.  The  witnesses  did  not  know  how  they  lived  bS  Ui  “a 
their  wives  and  children  must  beg  to  sustain  nature:  they  make  small  cans  , d 

get  any  profit  from  them;  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the mS  w'k  »tCa"“ 

■ S?  f.  ?”  frm  *'•  *°  **•  «■  » C-erag^rZ*  tr  J 

, tv?  .v  '?“k:  ‘bsy  aon|i  make  5s.  instead  of  2s.  8 d„  if  thefhad  monev  to  L.  A 
stuff  for  themselves.  If  the  wife  of  a tradesman  is  reduced  to  beg,  she  woulj 
where  she  is  known ; and  though  the  reluctance  to  begging  may  not  be  so  great  amon ' ti?  S 

reifZm  rr’  r ? stm  very  i1nfluen‘ini-  m- 

reluctant  to  beg  than  labourers,  and  mentioned  that  there  was  onfy  one  tradesman  J ,h! 
ooks  of  the  Mendicity.  Very  few  disabled  or  unemployed  servants  beg,  thouo-h  they  are 
not  generally  assisted  by  their  masters,  since  the  servants  of  the  town  fn  employment  are 
b U^LI"lkmd  t0,them’  and§lve  them  broken  meat,  &c.  Cottier  tenants  seldom  or  never 
SfSiTn  the7  are  known  at  least  at  first,  but  sometimes  get  hardened.  Brown  remained 
vvn  Pansh>  as.  be|ng  known  to  be  incapable  of  travelling  far.  « I never  went  oat  to 
CoftWs'th  0WIl  PanSh’  !aid  f orke : “ 1 wouId  not  even  now,  after  20' years  be<rging” 
adiffeLthS  %heVei'  but  Td  °ut  the  women  and  children,  and  join  them°bv 
W w i™ f The  f,ma11  tdrmT  have  never  been  known  to  become  beggars  voluntarily, 
!thf  CT?t.ion-  They  generaI*y  S|ain  with  the!; 
d 6 1 A a , , „ fr“dom  Ot  laud,  their  lodging,  the  pass  of  a cow.  See.  Their  child- 

cannTsuonort  tT d 0<^?  however  the  child  falls  himself  into  destitution,  and 

^enerallv  mv  i?  Pa  ’ 7,h°  1S  thenL  obll8'ed  to  beg-  Tl™e  who  go  to  England  for  work 
Ke  Ti P 7 ' Way  m aI1  cases>  where  they  can  possibly  lay  up  sufficient  for  that  pur- 

when  wiviTJI  0atei\ca]Sf  m a baS  sIunS  behind  them,  as  sea  store  ,•  and  as  they  have, 
“ V6d  16  C°Un!y  Derry>  but  a very  sbort  way  t0  travel  before  they  embark,  they 
them^n  recoarse  to  begging.  Some  get  an  allowance  from  the  Mendicity  to  support 
tn^n  on  the  way  in  search  of  work.  J ^ 

themn™EtS  C°m!  fr°m  I?on,ee:a1’  S%°>  Fermanagh,  and  part  of  Tyrone,  generally  from 
arc  almnsf1  oii°f  S partS’  t0  W,hich  they  are  aIlured  by  the  cheapness  of  rents  and  fuel;  they 
are  almost  all  from  country  districts,  and  the  families  of  labourers. 

flipir^h.'uE 1S  , n°  means  hereditary;  not  one  in  120  beggars  is  the  child  of  a beggar; 
Thi'c  b 6n  W jea  12  or  14  years  old,  generally  become  farm-servants  and  turn  out  well, 
firm  ’ or„aWRVeir’x<ioes  nat  aPP!y  e1uaby  to  the  daughters,  who  are  more  exposed  to  tempta- 
fni-movi  n dl®cult  to  obtain  employment.  In  19  cases  out  of  20,  beggars  have 

and  , eir  own  subsistence,  and  have  been  reduced  by  a bad  season,  high  rents 

ahcpnrJ1;  ° emPloypeat  ; many  of  the  women,  from  the  death  of  their  husbands  or  their 
micfnrr  ,„n  Sea.iCb  „°f.  work.  To  high  rents  and  bad  landlords  they  usually  attribute  their 
w.  • e^’  tbe  tail  lire  of  the  linen  trade  and  the  consequent  want  of  employment  for 
dpsfitnfmt  reC1Uen,tly  as.s’§ned  as  a reason.  Mr.  Anderson  thought  that  iu  many  cases  their 
of  land  o arose  from  improvidence.  Brown,  before  he  set  out  begging,  has  had  3 J roods 
All  wptv’i  . i,  °?-Se’,a  cow’s  grass,  8cc.,  and  a garden,  for  which  he  paid  four  guineas  a year, 
nn  mxr  r,  \ lVeT  22  years  m the  same  house,  and  kept  it  as  long  as  he  could.  “ I lived 
ohKoZiPt°  l0es’  b,Un  at  tength  all  failed  me  ;”  he  first  tried  broom-making,  but  at  last  was 
cnnrLvf  eu  e^’,  ^ ^ agreed  that  few,  if  any,  would  beg,  if,  by  employment,  they  could 
biiffam-!  ®m®<dv’es  > and  that  a labourer,  with  from  5 s.  to  6 s.  a week,  would  never  permit 
fn  liux,  ° , .*•  wbat  >s  9 d.  a day  for  half  the  year  for  a man,  his  wife  and  children 

l.  . ,{  Pay  tbeir  rents  ? ” said  Brown ; “ his  best  would  not  support  them.”  They 
Thp  eir  holdings  as  long  as  they  can,  and  necessity  only  drives  them  out. 

. quantity  of  meal  given  beggars  is  greatest  when  that  of  potatoes  is  least;  when  they 
fk  m summer,  meal  is  most  generally  given,  and  a woman  with  three  children  might 

fnl  i?G  i • a f^one  potatoes  and  3 lb.  of  meal.  When  potatoes  are  plenty,  only  a hand- 
man  if163* ln  tne  day.  Mr.  Alexander  knew  some  to  collect  seven  stone.  "Many  a poor 
rnli  ’ °w1ev.eJ’  said  be>  “ cannot  afford  to  give  even  two  potatoes.”  Eorke  said,  “ I gene* 
j ^ a Tstone  'n  a day>  and  if  on  a good  walk,  a stone;  but  on  Saturday,  which 
,•  - y>  I walked  10  miles  with  my  six  children  and  got  no  more  than  one  small 

or  us,  i ^ stone  of  potatoes  and  no  meal.  One  handful  of  potatoes  is  usually  given 
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at  each  house ; the  very  poorest,  when  they  are  not  scarce,  will  give  two  or  three  ; few  give  Vagranct. 

nothing.  When  they  are  scarce,  we  get  a little  meal,  but  is  not  generally  given  in  the  

country.  If  Brown  could  see  to  go  off  the  road  he  could  get  a good  deal.  I am  very  sel-  Ulster, 
dom  refused,  but  often  only  get  a potato.  A woman  with  three  children  might  get  1 h stone,  Co-  Londonderry, 
but  not  so  much  ou  an  avenge.  Very  few  able-bodied  men  beg ; they  would  tod  if  a bad  b 

trade,  even  tf  shame  permitted  them  to  adopt  it.  Browne  said,  “ they  would  tell  an  able-  c.  w.Bomtt,  Esq. 
bodied  man  to  work  for  his  bread,  and  in  most  places  would  give  him  nothing.”  A woman  James  Peebles,  Esq. 
might  in  certain  cases  obtain  more  than  she  and  three  children  could  consume ; the  children  . — — 
begoiutr  with  her.  So  that  many  who  stay  at  home  suffer  more  than  those  who  go  out  to  beg.  . T\sh  Templemore , 
“ fhey  are,”  said  Alexander,  “ three  to  one  greater  objects.”  The  absence  of  beggars  about  ^ u T16 y' lty  of 

the  coaches  since  the  Mendicity  was  established  has  been  remarked  by  passengers ; they  have  on  °n  e'  r^‘ 
in  fact  disappeared,  from  fear  of  the  beadles  or  “ bangbeggars,”  as  they  term  them.  Some  Barony,  City  and 
beggars,  crippled  or  infirm,  were  formerly  carried  in  barrows  or  left  near  the  chapel ; they  liberties  of 
did  not  ask,  lint  usually  received  a few'  halfpence ; the  beadles  were  then  paid  by  the  bishop  Ld0n  ondCTry- 
to  prevent  this,  but  do  not  now  attend,  not  being  paid  The  custom  is,  therefore,  likely 
to  be  renewed.  Begging  is  not  common  here  on  Sundays ; even  habitual  beggars  refrain  on 
that  day. 

The  quantity  of  relief  is  generally  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  applicants,  though  if 
thev  exceeded  three  or  four  but  little  could  be  added.  A woman  with  three  children  usually 
•vetting  a very  large  allowance,  still  something  would  be  given  for  the  children.  “ If  I was 
single,  said  Rorlce,  “ I would  get  very  little  ; a family  gets  much  more  than  a single  per- 
son ; a young  woman  without  children  would  get  very  little,  and  an  able-bodied  man  nothing. 

If,  however,  they  were  very  old,  blind  or  crippled,  they  would  receive  nearly  as  much  as 
the  mother  of  a family.  Different  members  of  the  same  family  frequently  apply  with  suc- 
cess, the  mother  as  a widow,  and  the  children  as  orphans.  “ I have  seen,”  said  Brown, 

“ two  or  three  families  at  once  divide  and  beg  at  the  same  houses.  An  able-bodied  man  gets 
nothing.  A woman  with  children,  and  a blind  or  crippled  old  person,  obtain  about  the  same 
quantity  at  the  end  of  the  day ; the  former  perhaps  getting  less  at  each  house,  but  visiting 
a greater  number ; the  latter  more  at  each,  as  he  is  supposed  not  to  be  able  to  travel.  “ For 
they  who  could  go  three  miles  for  my  one,”  said  Brown,  “ would  get  three  times  as  much, 
that  is,  if  they  were  as  great  charities.”  The  rest,  however,  agreed  that  at  the  end  of  the 
day  the  difference  would  not  be  so  great  as  this ; something  is  always  given  to  the  children, 
so 'that  those  who  travel  with  them,  though  they  go  a less  distance,  get  more  within  it. 

A woman  with  three  children  from  six  to  nine  years  old  would  probably  get  as  much  as 
combining  both  necessity  and  also  the  ability  to  travel  a considerable  distance  in  the  day. 

Beggars  usually  sell  their  surplus  collections  to  the  cottiers  with  whom  they  lodge,  or 
exchange  it  for  tobacco,  tea  or  whiskey.  “ 1 have  had,”  said  Alexander,  “ labourers  who 
kept  dram-shops,  and  bought  potatoes  from  beggars,  who  drank  the  price  in  their  shops.” 

Devlin  had  frequently  paid  2 d.  a stone  for  potatoes  to  beggars.  Women  want  tea  and  their 
bit  of  tobacco,  which  many  prefer  to  a meal;  they  do  not  generally  drink,  but  obtain  some 
butter  or  a herring  as  “ kitchen”  to  their  potatoes.  The  farmers  like  to  see  a beggar  endea- 
vour to  be  clean  and  neat,  even  if  he  be  ragged ; and  the  beggars  know  this,  so  that  they 
would  not  refuse  good  clothing ; some,  however,  have  begging  suits,  and  these  are  generally 
of  a lower  class  and  more  degraded,”  said  Alexander  and  Brown ; “ they  are  the  trading- 
class  ; the  remainder  dress  as  well  as  they  can.”  The  itinerant  beggars  can  make  but  very 
little  in  the  country,  and  cannot  lay  by  anything ; any  provision  which  they  make  being 
consumed  on  wet  days  and  on  Sundays,  when  they  do  not  go  out.  They  very  seldom  have 
enough  to  bury  them,  and  a collection  is  usually  made  to  do  so ; there  was  one  at  the  chapel 
last  Sunday.  The  sum  found  on  such  persons  rarely  exceeds  1 s.  or  2 s. 

Women  usually  say  that  the  husband  is  dead,  out  of  employment,  or  gone  to  a distance 
in  search  of  work ; and  all  complain  of  want  of  employment  as  obliging  them  to  beg.  None 
but  regular  beggars  who  attend  fairs  and  markets  put  on  the  appearance  of  raggedness  or 
dirt;  it  would  be  rather  injurious  than  the  contrary.  Vagrants  have  never  been  known  to 
produce  sores,  though  such  reports  have  been  made  respecting  them.  The  trading  beggar 
is  unwilling  to  be  clothed,  but  never  the  decayed  labourer  or  cottier.  Mr.  Anderson  knew 
but  one  case  where  a false  statement  was  made  as  to  a sore,  where  a man  said  he  had  a 
cancer  in  his  leg,  but  he  found  it  was  only  a small  wort ; very  few  counterfeit  blindness,  but 
there  has  been  an  inflammation  in  the  eyes  very  prevalent,  which  produces  temporary  blind- 
ness ; few  recommendations  are  brought,  as  they  are  not  much  trusted  nor  expected  to  be 
true.  None  whom  Mr.  Anderson  knew  had  refused  relief  from  the  dispensary,  nor  was  it 
believed  that  they  would  refuse  to  be  cured,  though  many  disgusting  exhibitions  are  made  at 
fairs.  No  women  enceinte  have  suffered.  The  maimed  or  blind  have  never  refused  the  offer 
of  admission  into  institutions,  nor  is  it  supposed  they  would  do  so.  They  have  too  much 
affection  for  their  children  not  to  dispose  of  them  advantageously,  besides  that  children 
thus  afflicted  are  a great  burthen  on  them.  When  clothes  are  given  to  their  children,  they 
are  in  general  very  thankful  for  them,  and  immediately  put  them  on  them.  Mr.  Alexander 
knew  many  near  him  who  got  blankets  and  put  them  to  a proper  use.  Some  who  are  not 
regular  beggars  had  made  application  for  them ; many,  however,  have  pawned  the  clothes 
thus  procured,  to  keep  themselves  alive ; but  I would  get  as  much,  or  may  be  more,  if  the 
children  had  good  clothes  on  their  back,  and  the  people  would  like  thqm  to  be  clean,  said 
Rorke.  Cleanliness,  added  Anderson,  is  always  preferred,  and  the  beggars  know  it ; some, 
however,  who  have  got  clothes  pawned  them  within  48  hours,  and  got  instead  tea,  tobacco 
or  whiskey.  These  were  “ regular  beggars.” 

The  habits  of  occasional  mendicants  are  by  no  means  immoral ; some  of  the  women  who 
continue  long  in  the  trade  are  dissolute,  and  fair  beggars  are  almost  always  bad  characters ; 
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there  are  very  few  such  here,  and  the  remainder  are  by  no  means  ill-enn,l„„*  j T 
of  Derry,  from  the  Mendicity  no  beggars  are  allowed  to  meet  to  drink  wth'  In  the  city 
country  there  are  no  places  to  which  they  could  resort.  Thev  are  r’  an<*  '“the 

rages  upon  either  person  or  property,  and  very  few  thefts  or  robberies  are  commhfT?  ln,°ut- 
Some  of  the  idle  women  may  steal  clothes  or  yarn,  but  the  farmer  in  WnI?r  ted  V them, 
a beggar  stealing  from  him.  None  but  a “skulker”  would  stea!  S p "0t  ^ of 
have  never  been  concerned  in  assassinations.  Neither  the  men  nr  U Jiro'vn-  They 
emigrate;  but  the  children  as  they  grow  up  would  gladly  embrace  nm,  W°U  d wish  to 
escape  from  the  trade  of  begging.  Ro.-ke's  husband  hSd  never  t0 

not  for  want  of  inclination,  but  because  he  was  afraid  to  leave  hiif  ° ilf,  for  work; 
support  ; this  frequently  prevents  the  husband  from  going  over  the  tateJf1' ‘ ^ .'Vithoilt 


support;  this  frequently  prevents  the  husband  from  going  over  the  w!tt  f Wlthout 

however,  whose  wives  and  children  have  been  and  are  b^  dTJ  w! ' ?*’  mnY> 
as  strong  among  them  as  in  the  higher  classes,  “ except  a harsh’word  enllprl  ,afiect,on  is 
__  Messrs.  Ramsey,  Alexander  and  Gallagher  said  they  treated  their  nhii  1 f°^  by  m|sery.” 

ness.  They  do  not  often  divide  with  beggars,  but  frequently have ^ 
have  given  them  lodging.  They  never  hoard,  nor  is  it  thought  ,I,L  „„  i rei  ttlerB  wl» 

ported  that  children  nave  been  'borrowed  or  hired,  but  no°Snt7,v™  v ° Itis"- 
nesses.  Grandchildren  are  frequently  taken  about  by  the  old  • and  a blind  ? *he  Wil' 

2d.  for  a child  to  lead  him  about;  but  in  this  lie  intends  no  decent  on  ^nd  doT"^1"5  l?yS 
that  it  is  lus  child.  “ I never  did  so,”  said  Brown,  “ mv  owoSfi  ° d 4 Profe 
Their  families  average  in  number  from  four  to  sis. Votonl ta  Z, ■ v 
a child,  who  is  usually  young  and  incapable  of  supporting  itself  None  T 5 wlthoul 

many  when  beggars;  but  many  many  when  iCdlnlu  bnt  S ™ ’"P  **• 

country  they  formerly  married  very  youno-  but  this  is  not  cn  ' concbtlon-  In  this 

many  iarr/  betwee/,8  and  M,  aUsome  at  14  yea  s old  and Te  °T  «* 

are  soon  reduced  to  beggary.  Many  marry  wlln  on 

Seven  out  of  20  children  within  the  mendicity  house  are  illegitimate  • of  44  extems  d? 

bSfta^work’4.  7 ’ “ WCek;  Sh6  ,V°Uld  m“ke  <leci‘ledly  more  bj 

as  the"  comnaralill'vf  ^ B ■ .r°U.nd  ?n0\eye7  three  °r  flre  1 S»y  •«  as  well  known 

C'rS  ;-,but  ?«,  «•“»«<»  of  others  is  not  inquired  into,  distress 
esteem  benreino-  T'  Ibe^aeilil.yof  obtaining  relief  rarely  corrupts  any  one.  They  all 

“ Kr ££?„? '“‘.iogradation  and  look  on  it  as  a last  resource  ; but  when  once  engaged 
Snma  ? ‘Ty’  mtl  “U  60nso  of  sta»"=  is  1«*;  they  will,  however:  in 

luSv  offe,  fo  ft  al,a  d?y/,°r  even  less>  than  go  out,  as  they  call  it  They  fa- 

eeneraflv  in  “ & pariSJ  Co.ombe  to  work  *>r  their  meat  alone,  and  will  take  half  wages 
ference  tn  lahmir  •* +iUC<+  tC>i  be^S1,n1S;  Hone  have  ever  been  known  to  adopt  begging  in  pre- 
ha d wmlf  r,  ’ he  trade  would  be  a bad  one.  Ilorke  said,  “ If  my  husband  and  children 

■would  neve,  °f  US  WOuI?  be,S”  Brown  added>  “ If  I had  a meal  and  a half  a day  I 

Cumbernnfrl  £ « b,Ut  1 must  do  that  °r  starve.”  A Mr.  Eaton,  a flax-spinner  at 

he  offered  1 1 3nd’  aJ^  ^ seut  °yer  here  for  some  young  women  for  his  manufactory  ; 

Z a wel . e 6 ye,ai'S  0ld  2s-  a ,weekj  increasing  it  6d  each  six  months,  till  it  arrived  at 
i,q  6 was  also  to  pay  their  passage  home  at  the  end  of  three  years,  if  they  wished, 

two  or  tliroo  J*.U  a 611  dovI,n  by  Mr.  Anderson,  and  he  could  easily  have  got  500 ; only 
establishment  »>•«  .®s?Iwe''e  boys.  Mr.  Eaton  could  take  at  present  only  22.  “Such  an 
rantimiQ  m ff  ■ ai  ^r‘  Anderson,  “ is  worth  100  mendicants.”  The  farmers  are  in  general 

and  almost  aU6uk\Tcmp‘yrae“Seni ' ^ m“y  W°rk  " ^ ‘°W  ralher  th“  H' 
as  *°  tbe  amount  already  received  by  the  vagrant ; the  person,  however, 
destitntinn  nP+h  ^ s?met'mes  gets  less,  unless  the  applicant  be  a woman  with  children;  the 
A SffiJ  *e.malonty>  n«t  their  character,  is  considered, 
more  nfc  « *°  S111^ ls  never  refused  in  the  country  by  the  cottiers  and  labourers  : the  far- 

entfWc  exPectedto  g've  it,  but  furnish  the  straw  which  the  beggar  sleeps  on  in  the 

“ ]nZl  lbin>  a‘ld  .wbich  he  generally  leaves  behind  him.  “ The  farmers,”  said  Brown, 

. ouge  none,  but  give  beds ; many  a time,  when  the  straw  ran  out,  I had  to  share  my 
Iil°Lr„7eVn  they  damp.  I used  to  stop  one  night  with  one  cottier  and  the  next 
' ier'  Hannah  Devlin,  a poor  orphan  girl,  who  has  nothing  but  lodging  to 

’ , ver  refases  it ; she  rarely,  if  ever,  obtains  anything  for  it;  none  of  the  neighbours 
ioo  ;n  itrWOU  d Su1Ve,th?  P°or  lodgillg,  even  ifthey  came  at  midnight;  she  lodges  at  east 
r>vr,K  6 ye3L  ’ b bad  w'lhin  the  last  three  weeks  two  families,  oue  of  four  children, 
oi  phans;-  another  of-  four  children,  mother  and  sister;  she  is  never  half  a week  without  a 

lodger. 
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Jodoer.  One  poor  woman,  who  lodged  with  her  for  two  winters,  paid  first  5 cl.,  afterwards 
4d.=a  week,  but  at  last  was  unable  to  continue  paying ; Id.  or  8 d.  a week,  however,  is  often 
criven  in  a town  for  lodging.  In  the  country  they  only  give  the  straw  which  they  carry,  and 
which  they  get  for  nothing  from  the  farmers,  but  in  town  they  get  1 J d.  for  two  bundles. 
One  tenement  in  the  town,  of  four  stories  high,  contained  15  rooms,  three  of  which  were 
vacant,  and  the  remainder  occupied  by  44  people,  an  average  of  nearly  four  to  each  room. 
In  this  building,  and  another  similar  to  it,  cholera  first  appeared  here ; it  was  inhabited  chiefly 
by  shoemakers,  their  wives  and  orphans ; there  were  three  sayers  in  it ; the  rent  of  each 
room  varying  from  15  s.  to  1 1.  a quarter.  The  rooms  were  however  comfortable,  compared 
with  the  huts  visited  in  the  outskirts  of  the  town ; they  were  frequently  so  dark  with  smoke 
that  for  some  minutes  after  our  entrance  we  could  not  see.  Hannah  Devlin’s  cabin  was 
about  15  by  12  feet ; in  one  corner  on  a miserable  bed  she  and  her  brother  slept ; in  the 
comer  behind  the  door  she  placed  the  beggars  to  whom  she  gave  lodging ; in  this  three  were 
to  sleep  when  we  visited  it,  a man,  his  wife  and  six  children,  the  eldest  1 4 ; they  had  nothing 
but  a little  straw  to  lie  on,  with  an  old  blanket  worn  then  very  thin  and  small.  The  farmers 
sometimes  give  a child  a frock  or  an  old  coat,  but  have  seldom  clothing  to  give ; “ If  they 
have,”  said  Alexander,  “ they  prefer  their  own  labourers.”  Vagrants  get  generally  from 
four  to  six  or  eight  potatoes,  or  a handful  of  meal,  according  to  the  time  of  year.  “ In  sum- 
mer I got  one  pound  of  meal  and  two  or  three  potatoes  in  the  day,"  said  Brown.  When  milk 
is  given  they  seldom  give  anything  else.  Many  beggars  cany  a can  and  get  a pint  from  each 
who  gives  milk  at  all.  A woman  with  children,  carrying  a can,  would  get  in  summer  from 
three  to  four  quarts.  “ I would  have  got  milk  in  summer,  if  I could  have  carried  out  a vessel, 
but  I had  my  bag  in  one  hand  and  my  staff  in  the  other,”  said  Brown ; “ they  often  give  me 
a drink  of  milk,  and  in  the  heat  of  summer  I was  more  glad  to  get  it  than  potatoes.”  Rorke 
never  got  a halfpenny  from  a farmer ; they  always  prefer  giving  food,  as  being  readiest  at 
hand,  and  as  they  do  not  miss  it : he  is  considered  a gentleman  who  gives  a penny.  The 
beggars  always  prefer  money,  as  being  easily  carried  ana  more  readily  exchanged.  “ I would 
rather  get  halfpence,  1 could  buy  my  bit  of  tobacco  and  some  kitchen  to  my  potatoes ; 
the  women  too  want  their  tea.”  Mr.  Anderson  mentioned  that  in  the  Mendicity  they  gave 
not  only  tobacco,  but  snuff,  but  not  so  generally. 

All  who  call  at  a farmer’s  receive  relief,  the  last  as  much  as  the  first ; the  quantity  given 
is  regulated  not  by  the  time  of  calling,  but  the  necessity  of  the  case ; no  fixed  amount  is 
given ; six  or  eight  potatoes  and  a handful  of  meal  is  the  usual  relief ; a small  family  would 
not  get  so  much.  Veiy  few  are  supported  as  pensioners  on  individuals  or  families ; but  as 
such  persons  are  very  reluctant  to  let  their  distress  become  public,  the  numbers  cannot  be 
known.  Mr.  Scott  supported  40  or  50.  No  shopkeepers  or  farmers  give  as  much  as  would 
support  a workman.  The  cost  of  a labourer  to  a farmer  would  be  12 1.  or  13Z.  annually 
without  his  diet,  and  G l.  with  it.  Few,  if  any,  shopkeepers  keep  a tradesman  in  constant 
employment  for  them,  and  they  generally  here  subscribe  to  the  Mendicity.  Mr.  A.  however 
thought  that,  counting  the  broken  meat  and  occasional  private  assistance,  some  shopkeepers 
■did  give  away  the  support  of  an  additional  workman ; he  frequently  heard  them  say  that  1 /. 
to  the  Mendicity  saved  5 1.  to  the  beggars.  In  Deny,  since  the  establishment  of  the  Mendi- 
city, the  custom  of  helping-days  has  ceased ; but  among  those  on  the  country  side  of  the 
bridge,  who  are  not  included  in  its  supporters,  it  is  still  continued.  In  the  city  some  give 
a person  in  need  (but  who  is  not  by  the  regulations  as  to  residence,  8tc.,  entitled  to  receive 
mendicity  relief)  a note,  requesting  that  he  may  be  assisted  in  the  Mendicity  at  their  private 
expense ; tliis  is  not  however  veiy  common.  In  country  towns  the  shopkeepers  give  a bit 
of  tobacco,  some  salt,  soap,  thread,  Sic.,  in  fact,  whatever  they  can.  The  practice  of  marking 
some  plots  of  ground  and  planting  them  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is  remarked  in  other  dis- 
tricts, but  not  known  here. 

The  relief  of  the  destitute  falls  almost  completely  on  the  shopkeepers  and  farmers,  the 
former  subscribing  to  the  Mendicity,  and  the  latter  assisting  all  applicants  ; they  are  more 
exposed  to  the  beggars  than  the  rich,  who  take  care  to  keep  the  beggars  at  a distance  with 
their  bangbeggars ; they  are  also  more  charitably  inclined.  The  gentlemen,  said  Brown, 
very  seldom  give  halfpence ; some  give  nothing.  Sir  Robert  gives  3 d.  to  each  person  once 
a month,  and  nothing  else.  Two  other  gentlemen  give  one  halfpenny  each  every  Monday. 
The  fanners  always  give  something,  and  the  cottiers  fully  as  much.  The  labourers  give 
freely ; the  poor  three  times  as  much  in  proportion  to  the  rich.  A man  with  half  an  acre 
would  give  Rorke  two  or  three  potatoes  more  at  one  time  of  the  year  than  another.^  “ None, 
even  those  who  had  but  one  meal  in  the  house,  would  refuse  relief  for  God’s  sake.  A poor 
man  often  helped  me  as  strong  as  a farmer,  though  they  are  very  good,  added  Rorke ; some 
are  not  able  to  give,  and  a beggar  wall  not  ask  them.  Martin  had  seen  the  charity  given 
from  a bought  stone  of  potatoes  before  it  had  been  half  an  hour  in  the  house.  It  is  not 
believed  that  in  this  district  the  beggars  get  so  much  as  in  some  others,  but  still  much  is 
lost  by  not  the  quantity  already  received. 

Mr.  Alexander,  holding  130  acres,  helps  on  an  average  from  three  to  12  daily,  and  sup- 
poses he  may  give  2s.  worth  within  the  week  ; 4 d.  within  the  week  he  thinks  a fair  average 
for  a farmer  holdino-  15  acres.  Before  the  Mendicity  was  established,  the  shopkeepers 
helped  once  a week  ; the  higher  classes  gave  from  2 s.  to  6 s. ; the  minor  ones  from  4 d.  to 
®“- > ‘n  kind  piincipally.  Ramsey  and  Ruler  supposed  these  latter  to  pay  8 /.  or  10 1.  a year 
rent.  No  case  where  any  person  had  left  himself  destitute  from  giving  charity  has  been 
known,  or  more  properly  is  not  acknowledged,  as  the  greatest  difficulty  is  experienced  in 
getting  the  people  to  confess  that  they  would  be  at  all  richer  if  freed  from  the  beggars  ; they 
would  invariably  say  that  they  are  not  the  worse  at  the  year’s  end  for  what  they  give,  and 
that  God’s  charity  never  iniured  any  man:”  nor  will  even  the  labourer  confess  he  has  thus 
-'-0.5.  S>3  **«"* 
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injured  himself.  Many,  however,  of  the  farmers  would  prefer  taxing  themself  , 
the  present  annoyance  from  beggars;  they  believe  that  a general  tax°  would  aV0ld 

as  the  proprietors  now  contributing  nothing  would  be  forced  to  join  them  • c»;iw?  le,aPer> 
a tax  to  which  their  means  are  unequal ; and  they  think  that  as  the  gentlemen  n J t?y  dread 
bers  who  are  to  vote  on  the  subject,  they  would  take  good  care  that  it  oWu6  tle  ®em' 
themselves.  The  general  feeling  amongst  the  middle  and  lower  classes  is  that  £ ? u 
rather  pay  more  m voluntary  contributions  than  a small  sum  in  a tax.  A cnmm.u  7 Would 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  ensure  contributions.  puisory  power 

Relief  is  given  from  charity,  and  not  from  custom  or  fashion,  though  they  do 
perhaps  to  get  a bad  name  through  the  country.  “ Those  who  would  givt  from  ostenSi  » 
said  Walsh,  alluding  to  the  absentees,  “ are  not  here  to  give."  In  some  very  rare  £ ’ 
11,'?P°!;,;Un,ty1eXt01'tS  rel,ef  fl'om  women,  but  such  beggars  are  scarcely  known  in  twfT* 
Mr  Akxander  thought  that  after  ,o»  time  the  faFmere  would  refti  assktan T Ti 

_ would  send  the  applicants  to  the  instftution,  but  that  their  conduct  would  S mmiaS 
almost  completely  by  the  general  opimon  entertained  of  the  institution,  and  the  allowS„  r 
food.  Etc.  given  m it ; he  believed  tliat  if  a full  allowance  were  given  few  would  3.  J °f 
through  the  country  ; meanwhile  the  farmers  would  continue  the  present  system  even  i' 
paying  for  another,  but  this  would  not  last.  Very  few  rive  |,ere  how  extent  w’.!3  ‘h?"sh 
to  the  Mendicity.  Relief  is  rarely  given  from  fea^r  of  ^to^aKreSy 
this  is  very  rare.  “ The  people  are  not  so  illiterate,”  said  Gallagher,  “ as  tiimnd  a bemr“ 

you'gi’vebft  lo  me.’;k<!  ^ P*JW*  C0"”1*  **  you  baw’  air’  if>"  *e  1U& 

InmwTf5  3 not,fP'e”<i  by  giving  beggars  lodging  so  commonly  ill  the  country  as  in 
towns,  where  from  the  crowded  population  they  spread  rapidly;  bad  air  and  wmt  o 
cleanlmess  being  add,  lonai  causes.  It  was  remarkable,  as  mentioned  above,  that  “ the 
Mendicity,  owing  to  the  strict  cleanliness  observed  and  regularity  of  diet,  not  one  in  05 
wornTtf  tD?k  °k0llra'.  i'e  m0ral,ty  °,f  tlle  farmers’  sons  is  sometimes  injured  b,  the  idle 
women  who  go  about  the  country  and  obtain  lodging  easily,  and  some  idleness  of  disno 
Be31?7bepr°ducei?  111  Jth°  dldd,rcI1’  bnt  they  are  never  known  to  become  vagabond 
Beggais  have  never  been  discovered  to  produce  either  political  or  personal  discontent' 
anVer86/  10  ““‘V™8  l"0  “ thl'ee  years  m ‘he  trade  do  not  like  to  leave  it,"  said  Alex- 
torifv  Tearl  cont‘'raed  bagBmg  was  considered  to  habituate  persons  to  it,  but  the  ma- 
“ I {now”nsmrrraflOUh  °*  w?lk‘  and  'fta™  10  industry  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  offers. 
tialitJ  i ° i agW’  "bo,  from  lus  occupation,  was  not  likely  to  have  much  pan. 

tiahty  for  a class  who  gave  him  so  much  trouble,  “ a family,  consisting  of  a man,  wifemd 
3rk  S3?’  "bo  begged  during  two  or  three  years  round  tlle  country  (the  man  takiav 
and  tliev  ore  8 C°U  d f 6t3  ’ t '’  <rllllclren  "ben  they  grew  up  were  able  to  give  a little  help? 
3 2 C t*0";  “d  comlbrtable.”  Tils  wa/  corroborated  !y  several  othS 
rm33mrtTbMf ‘?llVVaSdnren,0l;t  1,ke  mos‘  others  by  a bard  summer  and  want  of 
.™e,T  ei  3 A‘',  e?°“  ^atfd  tl,at  those  "lM  bad  been  twice  in  the  Mendicity  would 
m geneial  return  to  industry,  if  they  could  get  it. 

varrmnf.Peio3  b?Ve  3'”’  saven  year?  been  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years  as 
me3rifl’i37  n be™,  Prosecuted,  but  have  escaped  conviction.  The  usual  punish- 
Zd  ft  3 in  nDe"y  3pars  ,s  t0  c‘>n«ne  them  in  ‘be  black-hole  for  24  hours  without 
fm  o’Jooift  ft  b6  r™fked  that  the,  are  not  confined  for  a first  offence,  bnt  driven  away; 
ZX 2 ,3  Pnn'shment  is  indicted.  The  number  of  beggars  has  in  consequence  very 
,|  • -.e  so  that  ^ew»  'f  any,  now  venture  to  apply  within  JDerry;  and  the  character 

sfnnoGr™lyfhv1  l366'1  Te-ad  an  exaggei'atecl  shape  over  the  whole  countiy,  so  that  even 
five  h^o-o-ni’c  (1, iaid  t0  aPP  y 111  t le  l?wn  *or  relief.  “ There  are  not,” said  Galagher,  “two  for 
thev  J?i?  l-io  „ereTwere  ^ree  years  since ; most  of  them  will  live  on  half  a meal  a day  before 
TVn i„°‘  3 tive  persons  died  in  one  house  in  Derry  rather  than  go  out  to  beg. 

„ no  it  ■ aWS  cou  d be  enf°rced  if  there  was  not  an  institution  which  affords  certain  relief; 
cpn+rxr  own  av  V6P1  strong  feeling  exists  against  the  bangbeggars,  whom  the  neighbours  and 
fk_  J i r , ’Se  to  supp0rt  firmly.  “ Not  10  men  would  keep  away  the  beggars  without 
hard  pnmio-h  there  was  not  a mendicity,  I would  not  engage  in  it  at  all;  I find  it 

Mr  And  pvt™  wouldjust  as  soon  go  into  the  tide  and  stop  it,’’  said  Galagher. 

mavnv  lmo  iv  * a ,*’le  Committee  must  even  now  back  the  bangbeggars  well,  and  the 
to  nippps  kph!11.0  iged  to  5la^e  them  all  special  constables.  They  would  tear  a bangbeggar 
manv  pvph  nf  t,h®m>  Severe  laws,  if  opposed  to  public  opinion,  could  never  succeed; 
more  severe  °f  the  severity  ^exercised  against  beggars.  No 


more 

never 


„„„  e subb>cnbers  here  complain  of  the  severity  exercised  against  beggars.  No 
never  wioli  W°?  l have  any  cllance  of  being  sanctioned  or  permitted  ; they  would 

h ivp  them  °j^med  beggars  to  be  transported,  and  would  only  refuse  them  relief  and 

bv  destitute  ner aVC  -r0^1  t lc  town-  Potato  pits  are  sometimes,  but  very  seldom,  opened 
a7ei“^  to  that  class  whose  trade  ris  robbery,  and 

suWHIip  ■ ^ ^end'C'ty  'n  t!ie  town,  to  which  many  shopkeepem,  but  very  few  of  the  gentry, 
S l’flTi  persons  give  only  6 rf.  annually.  Two  years  residence  in  the  town  is  re- 
?hp  annlipcn^  'f6  one.of  the  subscribers.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  imposition, 
mftt2» Wc ltnry  being  ahTa^s  incluired  into,  and  if  unable  to  appear,  some  of  the  com- 
Rnrkp  “ hnt  f fk°n  bim'i  j ‘ * wouid  he  very  glad  to  apply  to  the  Mendicity,”  said  Kitty 
? „ ’ c ; ^ar  they  would  not  help  me.”  Mr.  Anderson  agreed  with  her,  as  she  was  not 
Xi!  ln  the  town.  Seven  ounces  of  meal  and  7 i lbs.  of  potatoes  are  now  the  daily 
nf  * the  qUm,!ty  and  quantity  having  been  reduced  a little,  owing  to  the  decrease 

ThL6  P°01'  generally  declared  the  allowance  to  be  insufficient,  though 
some  little  comforts,  such  as  tobacco  and  snuff,  were  added.  Mr.  Anderson  himself  said 

the 
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the  allowance  was  not  sufficient  for  any  but  a boy  of  10  or  12  years  old.  The  food  given 
to  the  scavengers,  who  obtain  double  bread  and  more  potatoes,  is  about  equal  to  that  of  an 
employed  labourer.  “ I never  applied,”  said  Brown,  “ to  the  Mendicity  here ; the  allow- 
ance is  too  little.”  Many  would  wish  to  get  in  who  could  not,  and  who  are  obliged  to  beg 
in  the  country,  but  at  least  half  of  those  who  might  refuse  to  go  in.  The  confinement  and 
not  o-etting  enough  to  eat  are  the  chief  objections.  Mr.  Anderson  thought  that  the  regular 
hours  and  the  cleanliness  insisted  on  (the  punishment  for  dirt  being  low  diet,)  induced  many 
to  dislike  entering  the  institution  ; but  of  20  who  were  receiving  exterior  relief,  and  who 
were  offered  a residence  in  the  institution,  only  five  accepted  the  offer,  though  the  recusants 
were  struck  off  the  list.  “ I would  rather  live  on  half  elsewhere  than  enter  it ; they  would 
make  me  work  and  sweep  the  streets,  and  I am  not  able  for  it ; besides,  I would  not  like  to 

be  shut  up,”  said  Brown.  There  is  a great  objection,  said  Mr.  A to  being  employed 

sweeping  the  streets ; it  is  considered  a degradation.  Many  leave  the  institution  discontented 
with  it ; they  say  they  did  not  get  half  meat  in  it.  They  principally  dislike  the  regularity 

and  cleanliness  enforced.  One  woman  who  left  it,  Mr.  A told  us  had  since  been  brought 

in  several  times  and  punished  for  begging. 

See  Questions  Nos.  6,  7 and  8,  in  the  Supplement;  also  the  Addenda. 


Appendix  (A.) 
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Londonderry. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Ballymoe  Half  and  Tuarn. 


Kilcroan  - - Pop.  1,111. 

Templetoher  & Buiounah. 
Pop-  9>742- 

Tuam  (6  Parishes). 
Pop.  14,219- 

Ballvnakill,  Pop 

H.Bagot,  Esq.  J-r. 

Rev.  William  Bourkc,  p.  p. 

James  Kirxvan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Clarice,  p.  p. 

I believe  there  is  only  one  de- 
serted child;  he  is  a boy  about 
eight  years  old,  and  supported 
bv  a gentleman ; none  are 
known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

None  that  know  of. 

Four  or  five,  supported  by 
vestry  cess.  I am  not  aware 
of  any  having  perished  from 
actual  neglect. 

None. 

I am  not  informed  upon  the 
subject  of  this  query. 

For  the  last  six  years  the 
number  of  bastards,  as  ap- 
pears by  my  Registry,  is  1 1 ; 
some  of  those  have  been  le- 
gitimatised  by  subsequent 
marriage ; the  remainder  are 
scarce  worth  taking  into  ac- 
count. 

Very  few.  In  case  their 
fathers  should  refuse  to  sup- 
port them,  the  mother  gene- 
rally worries  him  into  com- 
pliance. I should  observe,  if 
the  father  once  acknowledges 
the  child,  the  magistrates  at 
petty  sessions  thenceforward 
decree  him  for  its  maintenance. 

I do  not  well  know;  very 
few. 

I am  not  informed  upon  the 
subject  of  this  query. 

See  7. 

I can  form  no  accurate  idea 
of thenumber.  I should  guess 
over  100  depending  on  Pro- 
vidence. There  is  no  public 
institution  in  this  union  for  1 
their  support. 

Cannot  exactly  say ; those 
! that  are,  beg  about. 

I am  not  informed  upon  the 
subject  of  this  query. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 

1 should  suppose  there  arc 
upwards  of  1 ,000  in  the  union, 
800  of  them  supported  by 
their  relatives;  the  remaining 
200  depending  altogether  on 
the  humanity  of  their  more 
fortunate  neighbours. 

Cannot  well  say ; those  that 
are,  are  supported  by  their 
friends,  or  beg  about. 

I am  not  informed  upon  the 
subjectofthis  query  ; but  I be- 
lieve very  few  leave  this  parish. 

I should  say  about  700,  of 
whom  300  go  to  England  in 
harvest  time. 

Very  few  from  this  union. 

About  100  go  to  Tipperary 
or  other  parts  of  Munster  to 
dig  potatoes,  October  and  No- 
vember. None  that  I know  go 
to  England. 

For  the  reason  above  men- 
tioned, I cannot  answer  this 
query. 

Two  thirds  at  least  are  mar- 
ried men.  If  the  summer  be 
hard,  the  wives  and  children 
go  beg,  unless  there  happen 
(which  is  rarely  the  case)  to  be 
a cow  to  keep  them  at  home. 

The  few  that  go  are  gene- 
rally unmarried. 

A few  married  men;  they  leave 
their  wives  and  children  po- 
tatoes until  they  return. 

I cannot  take  upon  myself  to 
say  the  number ; but  alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

There  may  be  about  20  con- 
stantly resident  beggars,  and 
perhaps  twice  that  number 
passing  through.  Alms  are 
given  almost  without  exception 
in  provisions. 

I think  there  are  upwards  of 
400human  beings  in  the  union 
subsisting  by  begging ; they 
generally  get  provisions  (po- 
tatoes). 

Cannot  ascertain ; those  that 
are,  usually  get  alms  in  provi- 
sions. 

I am  not  aware  as  to  the 
number  of  householders  in  the 
mbit  of  giving  lodgings ; but 
t never  heard,  nor  do  I believe, 
c ere  was  ever  any  charge 

hTh-cl*0  d *ot*g‘ng 

The  strolling  beggar  is  al- 
ways a welcome  guest;  pro-' 
visions  must  be  scarce  indeed 
when  he  is  allowed  to  touch 
upon  his  store ; he  or  she  car- 
ries his  bed  clothes  (a  kind  of 
blanket), so  there  is  no  charge 
of  any  kind  made  upon  them. 

They  are  accommodated  al- 
most universally  gratis. 

Strolling  beggars  mostly  in 
every  house, without  any  charge. 

None. 

Not  one. 

; 

None. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Bally moe,  Tuam,  Ballinahinch  and  Moycullen 


Ballynakill,  Pop.  about  7,183. 

Ballynakill,  Pop.  about  37,00c 

: Ballynakill,  &c. 

Pop.  about  37,000. 

PoP-  11,514. 

Henry  Blake,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Anthony  Thomas. 

Rev.  Anthony  Thomas. 

Rev.  Peter  Fitzmauricc,  p.p. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 
I have  not  heard  of  more  than 
four  or  five  for  many  years,  two 
or  three  of  whichbave  been  sup- 
ported by  charity.  Itishowever 
to  be  remarked,  that  I do  not 
remember  hearing  of  any  pe- 
rishing through  neglect,  and 
scarcely  think  it  could  have  o< 

I have  not  known  cases  of 
desertion  of  infants,  within  my 
memory,  to  be  more  than  two 
or  three  cases.  No  death  that 
I recollect  of  from  desertion. 

ccurred. 

Seldom  an  instance  of  this 
description;  I recollect  but 
two  or  three  cases  in  1 2 
years;  but  they  often  live 
together  for  some  time  un- 
married, for  want  of  the 
priest’s  fee,  as  they  say. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children,  or  any  to  have 
perished  of  want,  for  the  last 
three  years. 

The  fathers  generally  sup- 
port their  bastard  children,  but 
not  always.  I have  not  had 
more  than  two  or  three  appli- 
cations as  a magistrate  from 
the  mothers  for  some  years  for 
assistance. 

I know  of  none. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  some  children  net 
supported  by  their  rc-puted 
fathers,  whose  mothers  are  en- 
deavouring to  support  them. 
I cannot  specify  the  number. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 
As  a landlord,  I find  the  widows  ray 
best  tenants ; and  I have  scarcely 
known  an  instance  in  which  half  an 
acre  of  land  given  gratuitously,  for  a 
few  years,  has  not  enabled  the  poorest 
to  bring  up  a family  with  the  help  of 
their  relations. 

This  I cannot  accurately 
answer ; but  the  number  in  a 
state  of  utter  destitution  is 
not  great. 

Not  many  under  this  head. 

I cannot  state  accurately. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 
I know  of  none  that  cannot  do  some- 
thing, and  they  are  in  the  habit  here 
of  supporting  their  relations  freely,  ex- 
cept when  profuse  charity  makes  it 
their  interest  to  throw  them  off. 

There  are  not  very  many  of 
this  class ; I believe  they  ge- 
nerally are  supported  by  their 
children  or  friends,  and  are  of 
some  use  to  those  who  allow 
them  in  their  cabin. 

It  is  hard  to  answer  this 
question  with  accuracy.  The 
people  here  who  live  to  be 
very  old,  say  80,  work  and 
live  with  their  children  and 
near  relatives. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  arid 
relatives. 

Very  few.  The  number  I 
have  no  means  of  ascertaining. 

None  from  this  Union. 

We  have  none  of  this  class 
that  I either  know  or  have 
heard  of,  in  this  Union. 

None  of  the  labourers  in  this 
parish  quit  it  for  employment 
elsewhere. 

Their  wives  and  children  re- 
main at  home  to  look  after  the 
crop,  and  to  weed  it.  They 
are  supported  by  the  remains 
of  the  last  year’s  crop  and  the  • 
new  potatoes. 

The  above  answers  this. 

As  above. 

We  have  very  few  beggars, 
and  they  are  strangers,  who 
receive  alms  in  provisions,  and 
do  not  remain  long  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

The  itinerant  beggars  are 
not  very  numerous,  particu- 
larly amongst  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants.  Beggars  who  in- 
fest this  county  come  from 
distant  parts  of  the  county ; 
sometimes  from  better  class 
in  money,  but  most  with  provi 

The  beggars  who  most  in- 
fest this  country  come  from 
distant  parts ; those  belong- 
ing to  the  country  itself  are 
not  numerous. 

sions. 

There  is  a feeling  against 
street  or  public  beggary  pecu- 
liar to  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country.  Alms  are  given  pri- 
vately in  provisions,  and  to 
some  in  money. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 
I doubt  if  money  is  taken  for 
the  lodging  of  beggars  in  the 
parish. 

In  the  country  parts,  stroll- 
ing beggars,  and  strangers  of 
the  lower  orders,  are  hospi- 
tably received,  gratis ; in  the 
towns,  such  pay  %d.  or  \d. 
for  half  a bed. 

None  of  this  description  in 
the  country.  The  cottagers 
hospitably  entertain  all  tra- 
vellers, in  towns  ; 3 d.  for  a 
night’s  lodging  is  here  the 
usual  rate. 

The  night’s  lodging  for  beg- 
gars is  never  charged. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

Not  one,  to  my  knowledge. 
I have  heard  that  in  the  be- 
ginning of  1831,  some  pe- 
rished from  disease  brought 
on  by  unwholesome  food. 

I believe  none ; I heard  of 
one  or  two  in  1831,  but  I do 
not  give  credit  to  the  report. 

In  the  famine  of  1831  (though 
I cannot  adduce  instances;, 
I fear  the  dissolution  of  some 
was  accelerated  by  want  0 

food,  or  by  unwholesome  tooa. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Galway— Baronies  BaUinahinch,  Clare  and  Clommacnoon,  Clare,  Clare  and  Dunmore. 


Omey,  Ballindoon  and 
BallinakiJl — Pop.  18,697. 

Kilclooney  - - Pop.  8,404.  j 

Kilkilvery  and  Headford. 
Pop.  2,771. 

Tuam  - - Pop.  14,249. 

Mn  VArey,  Esq.  J.  I. 

Earl  of  Clancartij. 

Charles  Blalce,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Archbishop  of  Tuam. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  these  pa- 
rishes. 

Cannot  answer. 

I cannot  say;  but  I believe 
there  is  but  one  supported  by  the 
vestry.  I have  no  doubt  there  are  a 
great  many  besides  in  the  parish,  as 
they  frequently  come  to  the  sessions 
to  get  money  for  nursing;  but  the 
greater  number  are  not  deserted  till 
after  they  are  a year  old.  They  should 
then  go  for  relief  to  the  quarter  sessic 
to  do  this,  the  mother  is  obliged  to  ke 

ms  ; and  generally,  not  having  money 
ep  the  child  the  best  way  she  can. 

None. 

Cannot  answer. 

I do  not  know. 

Cannot  state  what  number  of 
illegitimate  children  there  are 
in  this  parish ; supposed  to  be 
from  20  to  30. 

None. 

Cannot  answer  as  to  num- 
ber of  persons  described; 
suppose  they  must  be  sup- 
ported by  alms. 

I do  not  know. 

Persons  unable  to  work,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity,  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives  and 
children. 

Cannot  answer  as  to  num- 
bers; they  are  either  sup- 
ported by  their  own  fami- 
lies or  by  alms. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
I believe  it  is  usual  for  the 
younger  part  of  the  family  to 
support  the  old. 

None. 

It  is  believed  very  few  are  in 
the  habit,  from  the  county  of  Gal- 
way, of  leaving  their  dwellings  pe- 
riodically, for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
curing employment,  and  those  few 
principally  from  the  borders  of  Mayo 
aod  Roscommon. 

I cannot  state  numbers  ; but 
do  not  think  many  go  from 
this. 

At  least  100  labourers  leave 
this  parish  for  the  south  of 
Ireland  and  England,  yearly. 

Cannot  answer. 

If  it  should  happen  that  a 
married  man  left  his  dwel- 
ling, and  did  not  leave  sup- 
port for  his  family,  they 
would  beg. 

Several  of  their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  by 
begging  in  their  absence ; and 
some  few  spinning,  wool,  flax, 
& c. 

I do  not  know  one  native  of 
parishes  who  subsists  by 
Begging.  3 

As  to  number,  cannot  tell. 
I believe  alms  are  given  both 
in  money  and  provisions. 

I do  not  know  the  number; 
money  and  provisions  are 
both  given. 

Uo  not  believe  a beggar 
i„d,,:nen.  ev„er  charged  for  his 
-dging  m Connomara. 

Cannot  answer. 

I do  not  know. 

None. 

«-5. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know;  but  I do  not 
believe  many,  if  any,  have. 

Am  not  aware  of  any  persons 
having  died  from  actual  desti- 
tution in  this  parish. 
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Kilcloney  and  Creagh. 
Pop.  8,404. 

Kilclooney  - - Pop.  8,404. 

Kilcolgan,  Killeely,  &c. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Atacragh  . . pop.Mlli 

Rev.  L.  Dillon , v.  r. 

Rev.  P utricle  Poundcn. 

No  Signature. 

Rev.  Henry  Hunt. 

Four ; and  arc  supported  by 
the  parish.  None  are  known 
or  supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

I think  there  arc  six  found- 
lings on  the  parish. 

Two  or  three;  supported 
hitherto  by  a levy  off  the  pa- 
rish. One  or  two  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

I know  of  none. 

Six. 

The  law  is  strict  in  obliging 
fathers  to  provide  for  their 
illegitimate  offspring.  I know 
very  few  who  are  not  thus 
supported. 

Two  or  three. 

I know  of  none. 

The  number  I cannot  calcu- 
late on.  Those  that  are,  are 
supported  by  their  neigh- 
• hours. 

There  are  probably  upwards 
of  100  such,  dependent  on 
the  bounty  of,  1st,  the  land- 
lord ; 2d,  the  public  chari- 
ties; 3d,  private  benefac- 
tions. 

About  20  or  30,  who  are 
supported  by  begging. 

We  have  some  few  pensioners 
kept  up  by  the  landlords,  and 
nine  on  the  church  poor-list, 
who  receive  i«.  per  week 
each. 

There  are  not  many;  and 
the  few  that  are,  supported  by 
their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Say  150;  partly  by  their 
more  favoured  relatives,  and 
partly  by  gratuitous  bounty. 

I suppose  there  are  about 
500.  They  are  generally 
supported  by  their  families. 

Without  going  round  every 
house  in  my  parish,  I could 
not  give  a guess  at  the  answer 
to  this  question ; but  in  going 
into  a cabin,  I always  see  one 
or  two  old  infirm  people,  sup- 
ported by  their  relations. 

They  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
seeking  for  labour  elsewhere. 

1 do  not  think  this  system 
prevails  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

Very  few. 

I do  not  find  many  go  front 
this  to  England  or  elsewhere; 
! a few  do,  but  not  worth  re- 
marking. 

In  summer  our  parish  is  visit- 
ed frci[uently  liy  strangers,  who  are 
the  wives  ami  children  of  llic  labour- 
ers who,  from  other  places,  havo 
gone  to  England.  These  families  go 
about  begging. 

Persons  going  to  England 
in  the  harvest  for  employ- 
ment are  generally  single 
men;  if  married,  their  fami- 
lies bog  in  their  absence. 

Sixty,  with  many  children. 
Alms  are  usually  given,  both 
in  money  and  provision. 

At  least  30  beggars ; reliev- 
ed at  the  doors  of  the  public 
1 coaches  ; also  by  the  inhabi- 
tants, who  have  a custom  of 
giving  money  every  Monday. 
Some  give  provisions. 

About  200. 

The  beggars  that  frequent 
the  parish  are  seldom  belong- 
ingtous;  I do  not  know  o > 
dozen  wlio  go  about  here, 

perhaps  they  go  elsewhere,  la® 

poor,  at  their  doors,  gwepota 
toes  to  the  travelling  begs1'' 

400 ; lodgings  are  gratis  in 
the  country ; in  the  town  they 
pay  l d. 

Very  numerous;  but  I can- 
not state  the  exact  number. 
About  2d.  per  night;  but 
more  is  charged,  if  it  can  be 
got. 

I cannot  exactly  say  the 
number.  The  price  usually 
paid  is  from  id.  to  4 d.  a 
night. 

A poor  beggar  is  scarcely 
ever  refused  a lodging;  a 

he  has  a blanket  or  other 
covering,  I do  notbelm«hei. 
charged  anything, 
bed,  &c.  is  provided  to  a 1 ^ 
person,  the  charge  i»  3 
2 d. 

None. 

No. 

I cannot  say  that  any  per- 
sons have  died  of  actual  want 
of  food,  but  I am  certain  that 
several  persons’  deaths  have 
been  hastened  by  want  of 
sufficient  nourishment. 

None,  certainly- 
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Aughrim  and  3 others, 
pop.  . - about  7,000. 

Kilconnell  - Pop.  1,910. 

Killalaghton  - Pop.  2,882. 

Kiltullagli,  ICillimore. 
Pop.  4,634. 

Bev.  Henry  Martin. 

Itev.  J.  O’Connor,  v.  P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Lawless,  v.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Walsh,  p.  p 

There  is  only  one  foundling 
ns  a parish  charge ; and  during 
the  period  of  nearly  20  years 
that  I have  been  curate,  1 do 
Bot  think  there  were  altoge- 
ther more  than  five  or  six  sent 
to  the  Foundling-hospital.  I 
Jo  not  know  any  to  have 

One  deserted  child;  sup- 
ported from  the  funds  of  the 
parish  vestry  cess. 

There  is  not  one  at  present. 

I know  of  no  deserted  child  ; 
to  have  perished  through  want 
or  neglect  within  the  time. 

I know  of  no  children  being 
deserted,  or  to  have  perished 
through  neglect,  in  my  parishes 
within  the  last  three  years. 

I know  not  how  many  arc 
bastards.  I have  already  stated 
only  one  to  be  acknowledged 
ns  such,  and  a charge  on  the 
parish.  I find  there  are  seven 
or  eight  bastards  under  three 
years,  supported  by  their  mo- 
thers, in  this  village  alone. 

The  total  number  of  bastard 
children  are  45.  Unless . in 
very  few  instances,  they  are 
all  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

In  a population  of  600  or  700 
families,  there  are  not  30  bas- 
tard children;  of  the  number 
there  are  not  more  than  five 
at  most  who  are  not  support- 
ed by  their  reputed  fathers, 
otherwise  the  mothers  sup- 
port them  cither  by  begging 
or  by  going  to  service. 

None. 

The  proverbial  hospitality  of 
this  country  provides  food  for 
those  thus  described ; and  their 
numbers,  from  the  absence  of 
complaint,  I cannot  ascertain. 

Sec  Answer  to  Query  4. 

There  are  no  widows  or  chil- 
dren without  some  relations 
in  the  parish.  There  are 
many  widows  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  industry, 
or  by  the  industry  of  their 
children; 

None. 

I cannot  ascertain  this. 

I should  suppose  about  40. 
They  are  supported  by  the 
voluntary  contribution,  by 
their  neighbours,  of  the  abso- 
lute necessaries  of  life. 

In  general  children  support 
their  parents  in  their  old  age, 

[ or  when  they  are  infirm. 

. There  are  a good  many  old  , 
and  infirm  and  incapable  of  1 
working;  but  never,  to  my 
knowledge,  destituteof  support.! 

The  old  and  infirm  are  most 
generally  supported  by  their 
own  relations. 

Very  few  from  this  district; 
and  of  these  few,  still  fewer  go 
to  England. 

Very  few. 

It  is  usual  with  those  who 
go  to  work  to  a strange  province  or  | 
parish,  to  apply  to  their  priest  for  a cli 
have  not  given  more  than  live  such 
Sonic  might  go  and  return  without  my 
to  England  from  this  parish  within  the 
do  much  better  at.  home. 

Very  few. 

iarncler,  certifying  their  honesty.  I 
certificates  within  these  three  years, 
knowledge.  I know  no  person  to  go 
:se  two  years,  except  one,  who  would 

It  is  so  unusual  in  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  that  I 
am  not  prepared  to  answer  this 
question. 

The  reply  to  the  foregoing 
query  renders  any  to  this 
unnecessary. 

Those  who  go  are  in  general 
unmarried  persons;  if  mar- 
ried and  having  no  family, 
the  wife  in  general  accom- 
panies the  husband. 

Alms  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions, except  by  the  more 
wealthy. 

Not  a great  number  of  men- 
dicants belonging  to  this  pa- 
rish. The  alms  given  usually 
in  provisions. 

There  arc  not  10  resident 
beggars  in  both  parishes. 
There  are  a good  many  strol- 
ling beggars,  wlio  travel  from 
one  parish  to  another.  Alms 
are  given  in  general  in  pro- 
visions. 

Very  few  live  in  my  parishes 
who  subsist  by  begging;  but 
a great  number  of  strollers 
pass  daily,  who  get  alms 
generally  in  provisions. 

•Wit S”-8  b.eBsar  Bets " 

K*  ™g“g  10  every  house 
cabin)f  in  vil- 

^pwhapstheypayapenny, 

a ® more  commonly  sent  to 
be!  nT  ,ge“tIeman's  bouse  to 
com! b?J  of  straw>  which  be- 

ho?  JaheKPerqmsite  of  h's 
lodger  d the  PnCe  paid  by  the 

Those  who  admit  strolling 
beggars  accept  of  no  remu- 
neration. 

The  poor  in  general  give 
lodgings  to  beggars  without 
any  charge. 

Strolling  beggars  always  get 
a night’s  lodging  and  then- 
supper  gratuitously. 

“»*e  not  heard  of  any. 

None  of  actual  hunger. 

None. 

None. 

“■5. 

I 
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Killyan  and  Kilroran.  ! 

Pop.  10,178.  i 

Killyan  and  Kilroran. 
Pop.  10,178. 

, Bchaghs  - - Pop.  5,343. 

Kilmacdmgh.ltJtta. 
Kilbeconty  . Pop. 

Rev.  Denis  Kelly. 

Rev.  Patrick  M‘Dennot,  r.  i*. 

Waller  Butler,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Dean  of  Kilmacdua4. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish, 
nor  any  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
Inst  three  years. 

Two;  supported ^TthT^ 

pense  of  the  parish.  No  child, 
ren  perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

None,  that  I know. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num-  1 
her. 

Ido  not  know  how  many,  but 
I believe  there  are  some. 

Very  few ; the  children,  who 
are  so,  usually  go  to  service. 

About  too  widows,  and  200 
children.  No  other  way  of 
support  but  begging. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, nor  how  they  are  sup-  ; 
ported. 

I do  not  know. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  ascertain  exactly  the  number  of 
those  who  are  usually  maintained  by 
their  relatives,  and  the  contributions 
of  the  proprietors  on  their  respective 
properties ; but  they  are  in  sad  misery 
in  some  instances,  where  the  proprie- 
tors do  nothing  for  them. 

About  150.  The  chief  part 
supported  by  their  friends 
and  relations ; others  obliged 
to  beg. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, nor  how  they  are  sup- 
ported, except  by  begging, 
or  amongst  their  friends. 

I do  not  know  the  number. 
They  are  usually  supported  by 
their  children,  and  by  private 
benevolence. 

No  great  number  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so;  probably 
not  more  than  20  or  30.  They 
go  to  England  in  harvest,  to 
Munster  in  autumn,  to  dig 
potatoes. 

About  230.  The  chief  part 
go  to  England. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. I am  informed  that  they 
latterly  go  to  sonic  of  the 
distant  counties  in  Ireland, 
and  not  so  many  to  England. 

I cannot  tell. 

Many  of  them  are  so.  Their 
wives  and  children  remain  at 
home,  and  arc  supported  by 
the  produce  of  their  farm  or 
con-acre.  Those  who  are  very 
poor  go  out  to  beg. 

The  one  third  at  least  mar- 
ried men.  Their  wives  and 
children  in  poverty  and  dis- 
tress if  they  remain  for  any 
time  from  home. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
and  their  wives  and  children 
living,  in  their  absence,  on 
the  produce  of  whatever  pro- 
vision was  left  by  their  hus- 
bands, or  amongst  their  friends. 

Married  men  seldom  leave 
home  for  employment.  When  they 
are  obliged  to  do  so,  their  wives  and 
children  live  at  home  on  their  small 
farms : and  when  they  have  no 
they  go  through  the  country  begging. 

There  are  not  many  beggars 
belonging  to  the  parish.  Alms 
are  given  by  the  rich  in  money, 
by  the  poor  in  provisions;  a 
basket  of  potatoes  is  often  left 
at  the  cabin  door  for  the  beg- 
gars. 

From  60  to  100,  and  arc 
usually  subsisted  in  provision. 

1 cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. Alms  are  generally  given 
in  provisions. 

I do  not  know  the  number. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions. 

Cannot  tell. 

None,  that  I know;  but 
beggarsalways  get  their  lodg- 
ing gratuitously. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

Iam  ignorant  of  the  number. 
The  price  usually  paid  isai 

None. 

None,  that  I know. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I know  of  none  having  died 
from  destitution. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Galway — Baronies  Leitrim,  Louglirca  and  Leitrim. 


Ballynakill  - - P«P*  1 

Clonrush  - - - 3,084. 

Leitrim  - - Pop.  1,688. 

Leitrim,  Kilcooley  & Kiltnena* 
Pop.  2,956. 

Captain  B run  skill,  J.  v. 

John  Burke,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

IV.  le  Pocr  French,  Esq.,  j.r. 

L.  Egan,  Esq. 

I have  heard  of  none  de- 
serted, and  of  none  that  perished 
for  want. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

In  my  memory  there  was  but 
one  deserted  child  that  was 
supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  parishioners  until  it 
died ; and  I think  it  was  from 
no  neglect. 

Few,  if  any,  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fathers. 

None  that  I know  of,  being 
generally  supported  by  their 
mothers,  with  little  assistance 
from  their  reputed  fathers. 

I do  not  know. 

None. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
widows  in  the  parish,  but  as 
many  as  I know,  either  live  in 
their  husbands’  cabins,  with 
some  land  attached,  or  sup- 
ported by  their  friends. 

None  that  I know  of. 

Answered  as  far  as  I can 
answer,  in  No.  7. 

None. 

There  are  a great  number 
from  old  age  and  infirmity  in- 
capable, but  they  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  their  child- 
ren or  friends;  I cannot  accu- 
rately ascertain  the  number. 

V cry  few,  and  supported  by 
their  friends. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  I know  there  arc  several, 
and  I believe  them  to  be 
chiefly  supported  by  that  part 
of  their  families  who  are  able 
to  work. 

There  are  very  many  old 
persons  here,  but,  generally, 
they  are  supported  by  their 
children. 

A few  labourers  pass  the 
Shannon  from  this  parish  to  the  comity 
of  Tipperary  and  Loinslor  for  a lew 
weeks  in  the  harvest  season ; hut  few, 
if  any,  go  to  England. 

Suppose  40  or  50;  nonego 
to  England,  that  I know  of. 

About  one-twentieth  of  the 
whole  labouring  class  seek  employ- 
ment in  harvest  away  from  home ; a 
very  few  of  these  go  to  England, 
probably  not  more  than  four  or  five. 

None  from  this  district. 

If  married,  the  husband  ge- 
nerally leaves  provision  with  his  wife 
and  family  in  his  cabin  during  his  ab- 
sence ; hut  as  far  as  1 can  learn,  few 
married  men  go  to  seek  for  labour 
from  this  neighbourhood. 

Married  men  go  off  to  work 
annually ; leave  their  families 
to  live  as  well  as  they  can. 

The  families  remain  at  home, 
but  I do  not  know  how  sup- 
ported, save  as  before  stated. 

No  answer  required. 

As  well  as  I can  ascertain  by 
inquiry,  there  may  be  about  1110  natives 
of  the  parish  looking  for  alms ; there  are 
a great  many  more  strangers  that  come 
into  the  parish  for  alms  also,  particu- 
larly in  summer.  This  parish  being 
generally  well  supplied  with  provi- 
sions, it  is  commonly  given  in  alms. 

Very  few,  suppose  two  or 
three.  Alms  generally  given 
in  provisions  (potatoes.) 

I do  not  know  of  any  who 
subsist  by  begging ; but  some 
are  supported  by  alms  in  pro- 
visions and  clothing,  and  by 
being  put  to  work  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  employment. 

There  are  but  four  public 
beggars,  who  receive  alms 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

No  houses  in  the  parish  let 
lodgings  to  beggars.  They 
oh  get  their  lodgings  gratis. 

Cannot  say,  but  every  stroll- 
ing beggar  gets  lodging  for 
little  or  nothing. 

I do  not  know. 

Such  as  receive  beggars  re- 
ceive them  as  objects  of  com- 
passion, from  no  other  consi- 
deration than  that  of  charity. 

None  that  I could  hoar  of ; 
had  any  such  occurred  I must 
have  been  made  acquainted 
?lth  u>  being  churchwarden 
the  greater  part  of  the  time. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

0.5. 
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Abbeygormagan  & Killoran. 
Pop.  4,233. 

Clonfert  - - Pop.  5,915* 

Clonfert,  Clontuskert  & Kilma- 
linogue.— -Pop.  about  10,000. 

Dononaughta-Pop. 

Rev.  John  Griffin,  v.  p. 

Hubert  Moore,  Esq.,  J.  r. 

Rev.  T.  Strange  Butson. 

John  Allman,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

One  supported  by  the  cha- 
rity of  the  people. 

None. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  the  parish;  nor  are 
any  supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Judging  by  the  small  num- 
ber, not  exceeding  one  or  ttvo  within 
the  year,  which  are  presented  for 
maintenance  by  the  parish  from  vestry 
cess,  the  desertion  ot  children  is  rare  ; 
but  this  forms  no  criterion.  None 
are  known  to  have  perished  in  that 
period  by  neglect. 

Five  supported  by  the  vestry 
cess ; none  have  perished.  ' 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  no  bastard  child- 
ren at  present  on  the  parish 
claiming  support  from  the 
churchwardens ; the  unfortu- 
nate mothers  always  support  | 
the  children. 

Secrecy  in  these  matters 
being  naturally  observed  as 
much  as  possible,  it  is  not 
easy  to  detect  the  number 
who  are  thus  supported ; and 
I know  of  none  at  present 
that  are  not. 

Five. 

None. 

They  are  in  general  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and 
their  own  industry. 

The  number,  it  is  believed,  is 
not  very  great,  but  for  those 
who  are  thus  unfortunately 
situated  there  is  no  support 
beyond  what  may  be  obtained 
from  charity. 

About  20 ; by  charity. 

But  few,  and  these  supported 
by  their  children. 

The  aged  and  infirm,  when  i 
past  their  labour,  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends. 

Old  or  infirm  persons  have 
no  means  of  support,  except  that 
which  maybe  voluntarily  contributed 
by  relatives  or  friends ; a few  indeed 
receive  relief  from  the  collection  upon 
Sundays  in  the  church. 

About  40  ; by  charity. 

I hear  of  none. 

None,  at  all  events  very  few. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  I imagine  the 
number  is  not  great. 

Some  go  to  England;  about 
14  each  year. 

Answered  as  above. 

By  wandering  and  begging. 

[ Some  married;  wives  athome 
living  on  potatoes,  or  begging. 

About  a dozen ; by  provi-  1 
sions. 

Very  few  actually  belonging 
to  the  parish  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, although  many  beggars 
are  constantly  roaming  through 
the  parish ; they  generally 
get  provisions,  scarcely  ever 
money. 

Great  privations  are  usually 
submitted  to  before  resort  is  had  to 
begging.  The  persons  in  these  pa- 
rishes who  subsist  thereby  are  not 
many.  Such  as  there  are  generally 
are  relieved  by  a few  potatoes,  a lit- 
tle meal,  dtc. 

Thirty;  in  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

The  poorer  class  receive 
them,  but  charge  nothing. 

Beggars  stop  at  any  house 
on  the  road  side;  a bundle 
of  straw  is  given  them ; they 
have  their  own  blankets ; and 
no  charge  is  ever  made  for 
same. 

There  is  scarcely  a cabin 
that  is  not  ready  to  open  its 
door  to  a strolling  beggar; 
and  the  inmates  consider 
themselves  well  repaid  by  the 
news  he  bears.  Price,  at  a 
public-house,  from  1 d.  to  3 d. 
per  night. 

No  house  will  refuse  a night  s 
lodging  to  a beggar ; nothing- 

None. 

1 

None. 

Not  any  known. 

None. 
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Killimore  - - Pop-  4>284- 

Kilquane  — Pop.  1,674. 

Kiltormer  - - Pop.  2,133.  | 

Portumna  and  Kilnabrogue. 
Pop.  6,392. 

Rev.  F.  Coghlan . 

Thomas  Blackstock,  Esq.,  j.vl 

No  Signature . 

Rev.  Peter  Galvin , p.  p. 

I only  know  of  one  deserted 
child  here,  and  he  was  sup- 
ported by  the  contributions  of 
the  parishioners.  I am  not 
aware  of  any  having  perished 
through  want  orneglect  within 
the  last  two  years  that  I have 
been  here. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  at  present  two  de- 
serted children ; one  supported 
in  the  house  where  the  un- 
known mother  left  it,  under 
pretence  of  returning;  another 
supported  by  charities;  ano- 
! ther  died,  being  supported  by 
or  out  of  the  Sunday  chapel 
collection. 

There  is  scarcely  any  bas- 
tard here  that  is  not  supported 
by  the  reputed  father. 

I cannot  return  any  answer. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

The  number  of  bastard  child- 
ren is  comparatively  small.  If 
the  mother  of  a bastard  child 
be  poor,  the  father  supports 
it;  if  the  father  be  poor,  the 
mother  strives  to  support  it. 

There  are  not  very  many  des- 
titute widows  here.  One  of  our 
non-resident  landlords  gives  a 
cabin  and  an  acre  of  land,  rent 
free,  to  those  widows  that  have 
lived  on  his  estate. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  say  ; but  as  I have 
stated  in  No.  4,  if  there  be 
any,  they  are  supported  by  the 
labouring  classes,  who  are 
poor. 

I know  of  no  widows  or 
children  who  have  not  some 
means  of  support. 

All  persons  here  that  are 
unable  to  work  are  generally 
supported  by  their  nearest  of 
kin. 

The  number  of  old  people 
in  this  parish  are  supported 
by  their  children. 

As  to  the  number,  I cannot 
say ; but  those  belonging  to 
the  parish  are  supported  by 
their  own  friends  out  of  mise- 
rable means. 

Old  and  infirm  persons,  and 
unable  to  work,  arc  supported 
somp  by  their  friends,  others 
that  are  friendless  by  the  cha- 
rities of  the  faithful. 

I think  about  150  labourers 
are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  home  in 
search  of  employment;  30  or  40  go  to 
England,  and  the  remainder  spread 
themselves  through  the  provinces  of 
Leinster  and  Munster.  There  have  not 
last ; and  those  who  did  go  to  England 

Very  few  labourers  leave 
their  homes  to  go  to  England 
or  elsewhere ; they  have  all 
something  to  do  at  home. 

. been  so  many  this  year,  in  consequent 
got  no  employment,  but  wore  in  many 

On  an  average,  100  in  the 
year  leave  their  dwellings  to 
look  for  employment ; but  I 
know  not  where  they  go. 

3 of  a chapel  which  I undertook  lo  built 
instances  obliged  to  sell  their  clothes  to 

I know  of  no  labourers  leav- 
ing their  homes  for  employ- 
ment elsewhere;  very  few  go 
to  England. 

1 at  the  commencement  ofliarvest 
1 defray  the  expenses  of  returning. 

Some  of  them  are  married ; 
the  wives  and  children  subsist 
in  their  absence  on  the  stock  i 
of  potatoes  which  they  always 
lay  in  previously  to  their  de- 
parture. 

No  married  men  ever  go 
from  home  to  look  for  work. 

The  generality  ofthem  young 
men;  when  married  men  leave  | 
their  homes,  their  wives  live 
on  their  neighbours. 

There  are  not  six  beggars 
natives  of  these  parishes.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

I do  not  know  of  any  per- 
sons in  this  parish  who  subsist 
by  begging ; other  beggars 
generally  receive  alms  in 
provisions. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 
number;  but  whatever  may 
be  their  number,  they  are 
principally  supported  by  the 
labouring  classes. 

There  are  not  many  beggars 
in  the  parish ; those  that  are 
get  their  subsistence  from 
some  in  provisions,  from  others 
in  money. 

There  are  very  few  persons 
of  this  kind,  except  some  few 
m the  village  of  Killimore, 
who  charge  3d.  or  4rf.  per 
mght.  The  country  people 
seldom  refuse  to  give  lodging 
gratuitously.  6 b 

I believe  farmers  cottiers 
generally  give  a night’s  lodg- 
ing to  strolling  beggars  with- 
out any  charge. 

None  that  I know  of;  for 
whenever  they  require  lodg- 
ings they  generally  get  them 
without  payment. 

town,  if  they  stop  for  a w 
4 d.  to  6 d.  a week  ; I thir 
on  the  borders  of  the  Shai 
toll  to  Tipperary  should  bi 

In  the  country,  strolling  beg- 
gars (who  are  generally  sup- 
plied with  a sort  of  blanket) 
are  never  charged  for  a night’s 
lodging;  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
-eek  (if  able)  the  charge  is  from 
tk  not  many  pass  here,  it  being 
inon,  where  across  the  bridge  a 
; paid. 

I have  known  persons  who 
mea  in  such  distress  as  to  war- 
rant the  belief  that  destitution, 
u n°t  the  occasion,  was  at  least 
a means  of  accelerating  death. 

I never  heard  of  any  person 
dying  of  want. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

No  person  died  of  destitution 
within  the  last  three  years. 

0.5.  C 4 
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Tiernascragh  - Pop.  1,093. 

Killinan  Union  - Pop.  886. 

Killccnidecma  and  Ayle. 
Pop.  2,647. 

Loughrea 

P°P-  7.787- 

Major  Kelly,  j.  p. 

Captain  Ralhbourne,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  Coen,  p.  r. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Coen. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish.  There 
have  been  none  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

There  are  not  many  desert- 
ed children  in  this  parish. 

Only  a few,  and  are  support- 
ed through  charity.  None. 

Children  are  occasionally  es- 

posed  here,  whether  belong, 
mg  to  the  parish  or  elsewhere 
I cannot  at  . present  answer 

Formerly  they  were  sent  to 

the  Foundling-hospital;  iat- 

terly  they  are  given  up  to  the 
churchwardens. 

There  are  no  bastard  children 
in  this  parish  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

Not  certain. 

Between  qo  and  30. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 

There  are  ho  widows  and 
children  in  this  parish  who  are 
supported  by  their  relations. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
the  number  I am  certain  is 
very  great. 

Few  of  this  description  who 
have  not  some  means  or  other 
themselves. 

We  have  at  least  200  widows 
at  present  in  the  parish.  I 
cannot  exactly  say  from  what 
source  they  obtain  their  sup- 
port. 

There  is  a degree  of  good 
feeling  and  pride  among  the 
people  here,  which  makes 
them  maintain  their  aged  and 
infirm  relations.  I know  of 
none  who  are  otherwise  sup- 
ported. 

There  is  no  public  fund  from  ! 
which  the  aged  and  infirm 
receive  any  relief. 

Between  200  and  300.  They 
arc  generally  supported  by  . 
their  own  families. 

We  have  at  least  150  who 
from  age  and  infirmity  are  un- 
able to  work,  one  third  of 
whom  live  by  public  begging, 
the  rest  of  whom  live  by  pri- 
vate charity. 

No  labourers  leave  this  parish 
to  obtain  labour  elsewhere. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

About  Go  or  upwards  go 
elsewhere ; only  a few  go  to 
England. 

Some  few  go  to  Leinster  in 
harvest-time,  where  they  get 
better  wages.  Scarcely  any 
from  this  parish  go  to  England. 

Answered  above. 

Some  are  married  men. 
Their  wives  and  children  go 
to  beg  ip.  their  absence. 

Some  single  and  some  mar- 
ried, whose  wives  often  ac- 
company them.  I cannot  say 
how  those  that  remain  at  home 
support  themselves. 

_ I know  of  no  beggar  belong- 
ing to  this  parish.  Strange 
beggars  constantly  pass  through. 
Potatoes  are  usually  given  as 
alms. 

Very  many  subsist  by  beg- 
ging from  bouse  to  house. 
Alms  given  in  provisions. 

About  30.  Alms  are  given 
in  provisions. 

Answered  above. 

Strolling  beggars  are  charged 
nothing  for  their  lodgings. 
They  roast  the  potatoes  they 
collect  during  the  day,  and 
tell  stories  and  news.  They 
have  always  a little  blanket  of 
their  own,  and  are  well  re- 
ceived. 

There  are  several  houses  of  1 
this  description,  where  beg- 
gars _ pay  for  their  night’s 
lodging  by  sharing  the  pro- 
visions they  beg  during  the  day. 

None  that  let  lodgings  so. 

Some  there  are  who  let 
lodgings  to  beggars  for  l 
or  less  per  night. 

No  person  has  died  from  ac- 
tual destitution  in  this  parish 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Not  that  I have  heard. 

None. 

In  no  instance,  to  my  knoff' 
ledge. 
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Loughrea,  including  town. 
Pop.  7,797- 

Kilcummin  - - Pop.  9,848. 

Killanin  and  Kilcummin. 
Pop.  17,787. 

Cong  - - Pop.  8,378. 

Rev.  Samuel  Medlicott. 

Rev.  John  Wilson. 

Robert  Marlin,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  Cecil  Crumpton . 

Three  foundlings  supported 
out  of  the  vestry  cess.  One 
or  two  had  died  before  they 
were  found,  and  one  or  two 
more  died,  not  having  been 
discovered  in  time. 

There  is  one  deserted  child 
in  this  parish,  who  is  partly 
supported  by  alms  got  on 
Sundays  in  the  church  of 
Outerard;  and  none  are  known 
to  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

I never  knew  any  in  these 
parishes,  and  if  there  were 
any,  I think,  as  a magistrate, 
I should  have  heard  of  them. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren, nor  do  I know  of  any 
who  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

I cannot  find  out  the  number. 

There  are  many  bastard 
children,  I might  say  500, 
not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

The  f reputed  fathers  gene- 
rally provide  for  their  bastard 
children. 

About  100  widows,  and  same 
number  of  children,  who  live 
by  begging. 

It  would  require  a consider- 
able length  of  time  to  procure 
the  information  requisite  to 
enable  mo  to  answer  several 
of  the  queries  here  set  forth, 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy. 

There  are  many  widows  and 
children  whose  only  support 
is  potatoes,  given  them  by 
their  neighbours. 

Wherever  there  are  not  rela- 
tives to  support  them,  they 
are  supported  by  alms,  from 
house  to  house. 

They  are  chiefly  supported 
by  begging ; I cannot  say  how 
many,  but  they  are  very  nu- 
merous. 

The  persons  who,  from  old 
age  and  infirmity,  are  inca- 
pable of  work  in  this  parish, 
arc  supported  by  the  alms  of 
the  charitable. 

There  are  about  800  per- 
sons incapable  of  work,  from  ago 
and  infirmity,  wlio  are  supported  by 
their  relations,  many  of  whom  are 
scarce  able  to  support  themselves  in 
a comfortable  way. 

The  aged  and  infirm  gene- 
rally live  with  their  relations, 
and  are  supported  by  them  j 
the  number  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain. 

I think  but  few  go  from  this  j 
parish. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  la- 
bourers being  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  periodically  their 
dwellings,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  or  of  going 
to  England  for  that  purpose. 

None  leave  this  for  England, 
the  land  journey  being  too  f 
long.  A few  go  to  America, 
but  none  lately,  those  who 
went  having  died. 

Very  few  go  from  this  pa- 
rish, and  when  they  do,  they 
go  to  England. 

By  begging. 

This  query  is  not  applica- 
ble to  this  parish. 

See  former  Answer. 

Several  are  married.  On 
going,  they  leave  their  fami- 
lies, with  their  stock  of  pota- 
toes laid  in. 

.The  number  of  beggars  is 
immense;  they  get  alms  in 
. t“  kinds,  chiefly  in  provi- 
sions. r 

1 

The  number  of  beggars  in 
this  parish  is  considerable, 
and  they  subsist  by  begging, 
by  alms  in  money,  and  in 
provisions. 

There  are  not  more  than  a 
dozen  beggars  in  these  two 
parishes;  but  crowds  of  beg- 
gars come  here  from  all  parts 
of  Ireland. 

We  have  very  few  beggar*, 
natives  of  the  parish.  There 
are  strollers  in  abundances 
Potatoes  are  the  usual  alms. 

The  night’s  lodging  is  from 
• to  3 d ; the  poorest  often 
. a Bight’s  lodging  for  no- 
J*  J think  there  are  about 
town11^  lod8ing-h°uses  in  the 

I cannot  say. 

Lodgings  are  not  let  to  beg- 
gars, but  they  are  received 
into  the  cabins  without  pay- 
ment, through  charity. 

Strolling  beggars  get  their 
lodging,  and  sometimes  their 
supper,  without  any  charge. 
Sometimes  they  boil  the  pota- 
toes they  have  brought  will* 
them. 

*«*«  1 know  of.  as  the 
Would dlvid<=  bis  mor- 
•larre,  though  T 566  a fellow-creature 
many  a:.  1 am  certain  that  very 

proper  food.  m Waat  of  Bufi>cient  and 

o-5. 

It  has  not  come  to  my  know- 
ledge that  any  persons  have 
died  from  actual  destitution 
in  this  parish  within  the  last 
three  years. 

None,  that  I have  heard  of. 
D 

No.  * 
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Ross  - - Pop.  4,361.  | 

Agliart  and  Moylough. 
Pop.  6,794. 

Ballymacward  and  Clonke  en. 
Pop.  6,802. 

Castle  Blakeny  - pop 

Rev.  M.  T.  Heraglity,  p.  f.  ' 

Rev.  B.  Fitzpatrick , p.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Ditffey , p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Cad<re. 

None. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children  in  this  parish,  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  the 
faithful ; and  none  have  pe- 
rished within  the  last  three 
years. 

No  deserted  children.  None 
perished  to  my  knowledge. 

I am  aware  of  but  one  de- 
serted child,  who  was  left  by 
her  unnatural  parents  with  a 
very  poor  woman,  no  wav  re- 
lated to  them. 

There  are  no  less  than  20,  but 
in  general  they  are  supported 
by  their  parents ; there  are 
some  instances  where  the  father 
never  looks  after  them. 

Three  bastard  children,  &c. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I know  of  but  two. 

There  are  many  widows  and 
orphans,  but  none  without  re- 
lations that  I know  ; they  live 
poorly. 

About  30,  supported  by  | 
their  charitable  neighbours,  j 

There  are  some,  and  sup- 
ported by  private  charity. 

About  30  widows  and  child- 
ren; they  are  supported  by 
by  voluntary  alms. 

Say  40  or  50 ; they  are  usually 
supported,  and  badly,  in  spend- 
ing their  time  here  and  there 
among  their  married  children. 

They  are  very  numerous, 
and  usually  supported  by 
their  friends. 

Very  few;  and  such  as  are, 
are  supported  by  their  friends . 

In  or  about  40  or  50;  those 
incapable  of  work  itinerate 
with  wallets. 

Scarce!)'  a labourer  quits  the 
parish  to  seek  employment  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

About  40  persons  go  to 
Englandannunlly ; and  about 
100  to  other  parts  of  Ireland 
m the  harvest  season. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
to  labour ; none  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

About  the  one  third  of  them 
go  periodically  to  Leinster  or 
Munster,  or  to  England;  the 
proportion  I cannot  say. 

lortner  Answer. 

Some  are  married  men ; 
some  of  the  wives  and  child- 
ren go  to  beg  in  their  ab- 
sence ; others  are  supported 
by  their  friends. 

None  married. 

Most  are  married ; their  fa- 
mily supported  on  the  potato 
crop  in  their  absence;  if  this 
fails,  they  shut  up  house  and 
go  begging. 

About  12.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

There  are  about  200  beg- 
gars supported  by  alms,  given 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
provisions. 

But  very  few  resident.  Alms 
are  given  in  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

In  or  about  40  or  50>  ^ . 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

No  person  here  ever  refuses 
a night’s  lodging  to  a beggar ; 
and  no  money  is  ever  charged. 

There  may  be  ao ; the  price 
paid  nightly  is  from  id.  to  2 d. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
charged. 

. 1 

Lettinglodgings  prevails  most 

generally  among  the  I,we!: 
der  of  householders;  strodmg 
beggars  are  seldom  charged; 
those  that  can  afford  it  Pa7 
2 d. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  dying 
from  actual  want. 

None,  as  I consider. 

None  that  I am  aware  off 
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Monivae  - Pop. 

Pop 

St.  Nicholas,  Part  of. 
Pop.  - 3,000. 

St.  Nicholas,  Part  of. 
Pop.  about  1,000. 

ftev.  J.  M‘ Manus,  v.  P. 

No  signature. 

Rev.  P.  Daly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Mark  Finn,  p.  p. 

There  are  a few,  and  were 
supported  hitherto  by  vestry 
cess. 

None. 

When  any  such  are  desert- 
ed, they  are  taken  up  by  some 
poor  person  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  nursed  from  mere 
feelings  of  charity.  She,  in 
some  instances,  may  get  a lit- 
tle aid  from  the  parish  priest 
and  the  neighbours;  but  I am 
not  aware  of  any  perishing  t 

Very  few ; no. 
hrough  neglect. 

Very  few  of  this  description. 

None,  of  any  age,  to  my 
knowledge. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Very  few  widows  or  orphans 
in  this  parish  who  have  not 
relatives  that  strive  to  keep 
them  from  starving. 

By  relations  or  neighbours, 
or  themselves,  if  they  can 
keep  a bit  of  land  for  pota- 
toes. 

About  200,  supported  by 
alms. 

There  are  a good  many  of 
this  description  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  nearest  rela- 
tives. 

By  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

AH  such  poor  people  depend 
for  a miserable  support  on 
the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  visits  of  the 
parish  priest. 

About  200,  supported  by 
alms. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

None  go  to  England,  to  my 
knowledge. 

All  are  married  men,  and 
the  families  live  by  the  pota- 
toes. 

There  are  not  many  piofess- 
ed  beggars  belonging  to  this 
parish.  Alms  are  generally 
given  m provisions. 

Alms  in  my  parish  are  given 
in  potatoes. 

Strobing  beggars  are  never 
charged  for  their  lodging. 

No  payment  required  from 
beggars. 

be  life- 

S thlt  any  starved,  yet 
y scarcely  ever  recovered. 

None. 

Although  persons  may  not 
have  died  from  actual  desti- 
tution, yet  many  have  died 
from  want  of  sufficient  food. 

I cannot  say  positively,  yet 
am  persuaded  that  misery  and 
destitution  have  accelerated 
dissolution. 

D 2 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Galway— Galway  Town County  Leitrim— Baronies  Carrigallen  and  Dromahaire. 


Bohermorc,  suburbs  of 
Galway  - Pop.  7,900. 

Part  of  St.  Nicholas. 
Pop.  about  8,000. 

Bohermore,  part  of  St.  Nicho- 
las - - Pop.  7,000. 

Ballinaghera, 

Drumreilly.  Pop.  about  3,000. 

John  Moore,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Laurence  O’Donnell,  p.p. 

Rev.  B.  J.  Roche,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Brady,  t,  f. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
serted children  living  in  my 
parish. 

No  deserted  children.  None. 

No  deserted  childreThnfe 
pansh;  20  or  24  being  lost 
through  mere  distress. 

Thenumberof  bastard  child- 
ren in  my  parish  are  extreme- 
ly few,  perhaps  in  the  popu-  ; 
lation  already  mentioned  not  ! 
1 2.  Those  are  supported  by  j 
their  unfortunate  parents, 
either  father  or  mother,  gene- 
rally by  the  mother. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

I consider  all  the  widows  and 
children  who  are  under  the 
necessity  of  applying  to  per- 
sons for  support,  to  have  no 
relations  capable  of  support- 
ing them  ; nor  can  I possibly 
conceive  how  they  exist. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 

There  are  15  widows,  and 
each  of  them  has  from  three 
to  four  children,  supported 
by  the  public  in  general. 

There  are  at  most  100  persons 
incapable  of  work,  supported 
by  private  charity  and  their  i 
own  relations. 

tain  the  number  ; a 
would  suppose  I ha< 
fore  be  tantalized  al 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber; 1st,  because  it  would 
take  up  more  of  my  time  than 
I possibly  can  give,  to  ascer- 
nd  secondly,  should  I go  about  1 
d got  means  to  support  them,  at 
Imost  to  death  by  their  applicati 

Perhaps  one  to  every  fourth 
or  fifth  family,  which  would 
amount  to  200  or  300. 

to  ascertain  it,  they 
nd  I should  there- 
ons. 

From  50  to  100  persons. 
No  particular  support  as- 
signed for  them. 

Few  or  none  leave  the  town 
of  Galway  to  work  elsewhere 
periodically;  on  the  contrary, 
Galway  is  the  refugiura  pecca- 
torum  for  ail  outcasts. 

The  number  oflabourers  that 
leave  this  parish  periodically 
is  from  150  to  200,  the  prin- 
cipal part  going  to  England 
and  Scotland. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives  very  much 
distressed  until  they  return. 

There  are  no  public  beggars, 
as  there  is  a mendicity  esta- 
blishment in  this  town,  which 
I regret  to  say  must  soon  be 
abandoned  for  want  of  support. 

j 

Between  70  and  80  persons. 
No  money  alms;  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

There  are  at  least  100  houses 
in  this  parish  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  poorest  descrip- 
tion of  lodgers.  The  usual 
charge  is  2 d.  per  night. 

The  whole  parish  are  in  the 

habit  of  lettiDg  lodgings  with- 
out fee  or  reward. 

Not  to  my  knowledge ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  many  do  die  for 
want  of  the  common  necessa- 
ries of  life. 

Many  poor  creatures  have 
pined  away,  through  want  of 

sufficientsustenance,anddied; 

or  have  been  taken  away  by 
fever,  the  consequence  of  want 
and  destitution. 

A great  many  from  exhaus- 
tion, consequent  on  distress. 

Seventeen. 
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CONNAUGHT Counties  Leitrim,  Sligo  and  Leitrim— Baronies  Carrigallen,  Dromahaire,  Tiraghrill  and  Rosscloghcr. 


Cashcarrigan  - P°P- 

Ennismagrath  - Pop.  7,976. 

Killcnumery  and  Killery. 
Pop,  7,084. 

Union  of  Manor  Hamilton. 
Pop-  9.573- 

Rev.  John  Maguire,  r.  1?.. 

John  Tully,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  Magauran,  r.r. 

Rev.  George  Croohe. 

■JJTteTrted  children,  snp- 
norted  by  contribution  ; one 
L contribution  in  the  chapel, 
tbo  other  by  act  of  vestry 
Soie  have  died  throufh 
neglect. 

There  arc  not  any  deserted 
children,  nor  can  I find  that 
any  have  perished  through 
neglect  for  the  last  three 
years. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  there  is 
only  one  deserted  child  in  this 
parish ; the  vestry  of  the  parish 
provide  a supportfor  it.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect 
for  the  last  three  years. 

We  have  six  deserted  child- 
ren, supposed  bastards,  sup- 
ported by  the  union,  from 
funds  laid  on  each  vestry  as- 
sessment in  the  year.  I have 
neither  known  or  heard  of  any 
perishing  through  neglect. 

There  are  two. 

I do  not  find  there  are  any 
children  of  this  description  in 
this  parish. 

The  number  of  illegitimate 
children  born  in  this  parish 
during  the  last  three  years 
does  not  exceed  five.  They 
are  supported  by  the  exer- 
tions of  their  unfortunate  mo- 
thers. 

There  are  two  bastard  child- 
ren, or  rather  suspected  bas- 
tards, under  three  years. 
These  are  included  in  the 
above  six. 

I know  not  the  number  of 
widows  or  children  whose  re- 
lations are  unable  to  support 
them;  they  usually  are  sup- 
ported by  relations,  and  neigh- 
bours occasionally. 

I do  not  find  there  ave  any 
widows  and  children  who  de- 
pend on  the  support  of  any, 
except  their  own  exertions. 

There  are  atleast  50  widows, 
some  of  them  having  children, 
who  depend  for  support  on  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours.  T 
in  this  parish  of  a land  proprii 
and  gardens  to  two  widows. 

I know  of  no  resident  widow 
or  child  without  maintenance. 

here  is  one  instance 
etor  affording  cabins 

One  hundred.  The  number 
of  persons  employed  or  work- 
ing 1 cannot  ascertain ; such 
persons  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  charitable 
neighbours. 

Those  who  from  old  age  or 
infirmity  arc  incapableofwork 
are  supported  by  tbeir  con- 
nexions, almost  in  every  case. 

• 

There  arc  at  least  150  in  the 
union  who,  by  old  ago  or  infirmity, 
are  incapable  of  earning  a subsistence 
for  themselves,  and  consequently  de- 
pend for  support  on  their  relations,  or 
on  the  benevolence  of  tbeir  charitable 
neighbours.  Their  situation  is  veiy 
| often  very  deplorable. 

From  times  far  beyond  my 
knowledge,  the  different  town- 
lands  of  this  union  have  main- 
tained those  of  their  neigh- 
bours rendered  incapable  of 
work  by  age  or  infirmity. 

I suppose  100  labourers,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  go  to 
England. 

About  <200  leave  this  parish 
periodically,  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, almost  all  in  har- 
vest; perhaps  a sixth  go  to 
England. 

The  number  of  labourers 
that  leave  this  parish  in  the 
harvest  season,  and  go  to  1 
Meath,  may  be  computed  on  a 
the  number  that  go  to  Englanc 

I may  say,  none. 

the  counties  of  Dublin  and 
n average  at  40  annually,  and 
1,  from  15  to  20  annually. 

Chiefly  single  men  ; such  as 
are  married  leave  their  wives  | 
and  children  in  distress. 

Many  of  them  married;  their 
wives  and  children  remain  in 
their  own  dwellings  in  their 
absence. 

They  are  for  the  most  

part  married  men  ; and  before  they  1 

leave  home,  every  effort  is  made  to  leave  the  wife  and  children  some  scanty 
i support : and  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  the  family  is  constrained  to  shut  the 
cabin  and  go  to  beg  in  some  distant  county  during  the  absence  of  the  father, 
who  very  often  returns  home  afflicted  with  the  ague,  which  renders  him 
| unable  to  work  for  several  months. 

As  the  number  of  persons 
who  subsist  by  begging  are 
off  and  on,  their  number 
cannot  be  ascertained.  The 
applicants  for  alms  sometimes 
get  money  and  sometimes 
provisions. 

There  are  not  any  belonging 
to  this  parish  supported  by 
begging ; there  may  be  20 
who  are  itinerants,  and  come 
and  go. 

I may  Say,  with  a great  de- 
gree of  accuracy,  that  150  natives  of 
this  parish  are  compelled  by  necessity 
to  beg ; the  greater  number  of  which 
prefer  (I  am  induced  to  think  through 
shame)  to  pass  into  other  parishes 
more  distant.  Alms  are  more  fre- 
quently given  in  provisions  than  in 
money.  and  rec 

From  the  circumstance  just 
now  stated,  we  have  but  few 
resident  beggars  ; were  I to 
say  50,  I am  confident  of  be- 
ing far  on  the  outside.  Beg- 
gars are  in  the  habit  of  com- 
1 ing  here  from  other  parishes, 
cive  both  money  and  provisions. 

. Lodgings  never  let  to  stroll - 
ing  beggars.  No  price  asked 
for  a night’s  lodging  from 
beggars. 

There  are  not  any  lodgings 
of  this  description.  Strolling 
beggars  are  not  charged  for 
lodgings. 

Beggars  are  without  excep- 
tion lodged  gratis. 

I cannot  say.  Gratuitous  en- 
tertainment is  frequent;  2 d. 
per  night  is  the  usual  price 
for  a beggar’s  lodging. 

None. 

0.5. 

I do  not  believe  any  such  oc- 
currence has  taken  place  for 
the  last  three  years. 

None  have  died  through  des- 
titution. 

Not  one. 

0.5.  i)  3 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Leitrim — Baronies  Leitrim,  Mohiil  and  Leitrim. 


Bornacoola,  2d  Division 
of  Mohiil. — Pop.  about  8,000. 

Feuagh  - - Pop.  4,17s. 

Fenagh  - - Pop.  4,172. 

Union  of  Kiltogliert  and 
Cowd  - - Pop.!6>w 

Rev.  James  O'Ferrall , r.r. 

Rev.  A.  Gannon,  v v. 

John  Lawclcr,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Dr.  Sle-cin,  p.  P. 

None.  None  either  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  is  only  one  exposed 
child  whose  parents  are  un- 
known ; there  arc  four  or  five 
otherssupported  by  charitable 
persons.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect  in  this  pa- 
rish. 

There  is  now  only  one,  and 
it  was  supported  by  a cess 
of  the  parish,  collected  by  act 
of  vestry. 

Ten  deserted  children,  sup- 
ported by  the  alms  of  the  pa- 
nshioncrs.  None  are  known  to 
have  died  through  neglect. 

There  are  about  15  illegiti- 
mate children  here,  and  they 
are  generally  supported  by 
their  reputed  parents;  two 
of  them  being  disclaimed  by 
the  fathers,  are  supported  by 
the  nr  others. 

I believe  there  is  only  otic 
bastard  child  in  this  parish 
of  that  age ; that  is  the  ex- 
posed one  just  mentioned. 

I know  of  none. 

Ten  bastard  children,  who 
are  not  maintained  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

There  are  about  30  widows 
and  orphans  having  no  rela- 
tions able  to  support  them ; 
but  they  get  a poor  support 
from  distant  relatives  'and 
their  neighbours. 

There  are  about  60  desolate  1 
widows  in  this  parish,  and 
about  69  desolate  children,  wl 
support  them.  The  widows  ci 
selves  and  their  children  partly 
yarn,  partly  by  the  generosity 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

lose  relations  are  unable  to 
vdeavour  to  support  thcra- 
by  spinning  flax  and  selling 
of  their  neighbours. 

About  60,  who  are  supported 
by  charity. 

There  are  at  least  30  persons 
resident  here  incapable  of 
working;  those  are  generally 
supported  by  their  friends  or 
neighbours,  and  by  collec- 
tions in  the  chapel. 

There  are  in  this  parish  about 
20  superannuated  labourers 
incapable  of  work,  not  beg- 
ging, butdepending  011  friends 
who  are  uuable  to  support 
them. 

I cannot  say  bow  many ; the 
few  I believe  are  supported  by 
their  families. 

Beyond  100,  supported  by 
the  industry  of  their  children, 
their  relatives,  or  by  begging. 

I consider  about.  100  peri- 
odically leave  their  dwellings ; and 
oue-third  of  that  number  go  to  Eng- 
land and  .Scotland,  anil  the  remainder 
to  different  pans  of  Ireland,  as  it 
may  suit  their  convenience. 

The  number  of  labourers 
who  leave  this  parish  periodi- 
cally to  obtain  employment 
elsewhere  is  about  177,  avid 
87  of  those  are  in  the  habit 
of  going  to  England. 

All  the  idlers  of  the  country, 
who  could  employ  their  time 
better  by  improving  their  own 
land,  and  attending  to  their 
crops. 

1 About  two-thirds  of  the  la- 
bourers in  occasional  employment, 
and  perhaps  100  of  the  men  hohliu” 
small  farms,  leave  the  parish  periodi- 
cally, and  one-third  of  that  number 
go  to  England. 

There  are  some  of  them  mar- 
ried men.  Their  wives ‘and  children  arc 
supported  in  their  absence  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  gardens,  by  the  benefit 
of  their  con-acre,  if  the  crop  is  remu- 
nerating ; the  wives  are  employed  in 
SDinning,  and  also  some  of  their  childre: 

There  are  about  1 00  of  these 
married  men ; they  generally 
leave  their  families  some  provisi 
otherwise  their  wives  get  it  on 
hours  until  they  return, 
n ; but  live  advantages  they  derive  from  i 

By  the  produce  of  the  land. 

ons  on  going  from  home, 
credit  from  their  neigh- 

it  are  not  worth  mentioning. 

More  than  half  of  them  mar- 
ried men.  Their  wives  and 
children  live  on  the  remnant 
of  the  con-acre  crop, and  many 
of  them  by  begging. 

Only  seven  or  eight  subsist 
by  begging  who  belong  to  this 
parish ; for  I do  consider  that 
the  poor  inh&bitan  ts  here  would 
sooner  starve  than  beg,  but  in 
distress  times  we  have  many 
beggars  from  other  counties. 

There  are  about  14  persons 
in  this  parish  who  subsist  | 
by  begging.  Alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  provisions,  sel- 
dom in  money.  There  are 
three  or  four  indigent  families 
who  are  supported  in  their 
houses  by  the  public. 

Very  few,  and  those  that  are 
so  are  from  other  countries. 

Between  150  widows  and 
orphans,  who  commonly  suo* 
sist  on  alms  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

None  are  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars  for  hire ; they  are 
generally  lodged  in  the  cabins 
of  the  poor  gratis. 

Strolling  beggars  get  lodg- 
ings wherever  they  ask  it, 
without  paying  ; beggars 
never  pay  for  lodging. 

1 cannot  tell,  but  believe  they 
get  lodging  for  nothing. 

Upwards  of  1 00  householders 
give  to  such  persons  for.ch3rl‘y 
a night’s  lodging,  being  the 
only  relief  they  are  able  t 
give  the  poor. 

I have  known  no  person  for 
the  last  three  years  to  have 
died  in  this  parish  from  actual 
destitution. 

Not  one  has  died  from  desti- 
tution in  this  parish  during 
that  time. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

Although  out  from  a"1 

starvation,  many  **  MJJ 
away  from  insufficient 
and  clothing. 
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Kiltoghert,  Murhane  District  - - - Pop.  16,434. 

Kiltubride  - Pop.  6,508. 

Mohill  - Pop.  16,664. 

Rev.  M.  Heslin,  v.  p. 

There  is  one,  supported  by 
subscription  from  the  chapel. 
I do  not  know  of  any  to  have 
perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Mr.  Owen  M‘ Great. 

St.  George  Little,  Esq. 

Lord  Clements. 

Two,  and  are  partly  support- 
ed by  a tax  on  the  county  or 
parish,  and  by  subscription.  I 
heard  of  none  perishing  for 
want,  or  by  neglect. 

Two,  by  parish.  None. 

One  or  two,  supported  by 
the  churchwardens.  None  are 
supposed  to  have  perished. 

I know  not  any. 

Two. 

Two. 

Few ; these  are  supported 
by  their  mothers. 

About  40,  the  most  of  whom 
have  small  farms,  upon  which 
they  subsist.  The  country 
boys  assemble  on  Sunday 
mornings  and  cultivate  those 
farms. 

None. 

About  30  widows  and  25 
children ; by  charity. 

work  as  much  as 
the  neighbours  as 
by  huxtering,  soi 
and  a great  numl 

The  number  is  considerable; 
they  usually  get  a cabin  and 
a strip  of  garden,  the  children 
is  equivalent  to  the  rent,  and 
isist  them.  A few  are  supported 
tie  by  collecting  eggs  and  fruit 
Derby  illicit  retail  of  spirits. 

About  150;  they  are  sup- 
ported, some  by  their  children, 
others  by  their  relatives. 

I do  not  know  of  many,  not 
more  than  qo,  who  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  either  their 
children  or  relatives. 

About  100;  and  those  sup- 
ported by  their  friends. 

The  number  is  very  consi- 
derable; they  are  supported 
by  their  relatives,  and  a few 
by  begging. 

About  400 ; about  200  of 
them  go  to  England. 

About  100;  probably  not 
more  than  20  or  30  go  to 
England. 

About  500  labourers,  gene- 
rally go  to  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

Impossible  to  estimate  ac- 
curately; 300  or  400,  to 
Leinster,  Scotland  and  Eng- 
land. 

Some  are  married;  the  wives 
of  some  have  a sufficient  stock  of 
provisions,  which  they  consume  in 
the  absence  of  the  husband ; the 
wives  of  others  retire  to  some  other 
put  of  the  country  to  beg  their 
bread. 

Some  are  married,  and  gene- 
rally leave  their  wives  and 
children  a stock  of  provisions, 
such  as  potatoes,  for  their  sup- 
port until  they  return  home. 

Half  married  and  half  sin- 
gle. By  their  own  and  their 
husbands’  industry. 

Mostly  unmarried.  When 
they  leave  a family  it  is  sup- 
ported on  thestoreof  potatoes; 
the  wife  and  children  look  after 
the  year’s  crop,  save  the  turf, 
and  a few  may  go  off  to  beg. 

About  80  in  cheap  seasons, 
about  1 50  in  dear  seasons. 
Alms  are  given  in  provisions. 

About  coo  of  rambling  per- 
sons. Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

Very  few,  say  15.  In  both, 

. provisions  and  money. 

begin  by  leavin. 
reside  any  leng' 
Alms  are  given  [ 

There  are  a gveat  many  beg- 
gars subsisted  in  the  parish, 
but  as  they  are  mostly  wan- 
derers, their  numbers  cannot 
be  guessed.  Beggars  usually 
g their  own  parish,  and  rarely 
th  of  time  in  the  same  place, 
n-incipally  in  provisions. 

There  is  no  householder  in 
the  habit  of  letting  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars  here. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  except 
in  small  towns ; may  be  let  at 
2 d.  each  for  a night. 

None  for  beggars. 

Tn  the  country  they  are 
lodged  for  charity;  in  the 
town  they  pay  2d,  or  3d.  a 
week. 

It  is  not  known  that  any 
person  died  of  actual  destitu- 
tion. 

None. 

None. 

None;  but  the  death  of 
many  lias  been  accelerated 
by  insufficient  diet. 

°-5-  d 4 
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Mohill  - Pop.  16,664. 

Rosiaver  and  Ballnuulick.  |Ros3inver  . p™.  ,3,3,0. 

Pop.  13,370.  I 1 **  ‘ 

Rossinver  - Pop.  i3,370. 

John  O'Brien,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

The  Rev.  Hugh  Dc  Lacy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Johnston,  j.  p. 

William  Conolly,  Esq.,j.P, 

I have  known  of  no  deserted 
children  in  my  parish.  I 
never  heard  of  any  having 
perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

None. 

Two  are  supported  by  the 
parish.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Two  are  supported  b,  tbe 
parish ; and  none  have  perish- 
ed  by  neglect. 

Any  bastard  children  that 
I have  heard  of  in  my  parish 
are  supported  by  the  fathers. 

I think  only  one. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I know  of  no  widows  and 
children  that  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  relations. 

About  50 ; by  the  benevo- 
lence and  charity  of  then- 
neighbours. 

Except  some  of  the  10 
stated  in  answer  to  No.  7. 

Except  some  of  the  10  stated 
in  answer  to  No.  7. 

I could  form  no  opinion. 

About  100 ; and  supported 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

About  100;  and  they  are 
supported  by  their  relations. 

About  ioo;  and  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families  and 
friends. 

The  number  that  leave  ' 
home  cannot  be  ascertained ; 
the  greater  number  go  to 
England. 

About  100  go  to  other  parts 
of  this  country,  but  few  to 
England. 

Very  few  out  of  this  parish; 
and  none  go  to  England. 

< 

Very  few  out  of  the  parish; 
and  none  to  England. 

Some  are  married  men ; but 
by  far  the  greatest  number  are  un- 
married men  ; some  of  them  go  from 
euriosity  to  see  the  country.  The  wives 
of  the  married  men  support  themselves 
by  spinning  flax,  and  if  any  of  the  chil 
grown  up,  they  go  to  service  to  some  f; 

Some  are  married ; and, 
generally  speaking,  their  wives  and 
children  subsist  by  the  benevolenco 
and  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

Idren  are 
inner. 

Answered  above. 

Answered  as  above. 

_ There  are  very  few  beggars 
in  ray  part  of  the  parish. 
Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions. 

Usually  50,  Alms  given  in 
provisions. 

About  10.  • Alms  in  money 
and  provisions. 

About  10.-  Alms  in  money 
and  provisions. 

Those  that  let  lodgings  live 
chiefly  in  towns,  and  charge 
2 d.  and  4 a.  a night.  House- 
holders living  in  the  country 
never  charge  a beggar  for  a 
night’s  lodging. 

There  are  no  lodgings  let 
to  strolling  beggars,  nor  is 
there  any  charge  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

l No  charge  is  made. 

No  charge  is  made. 

I have  not  known  or  heard 
of  any  person  having  died 
from  want  in  my  parish  with- 
in the  last  three  years. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo— Baronies  Burrishoole  and  Murrisk. 


Aughagower  - - Pop.  tl>963- 

Islandeady  - - Pop.  8,564. 

Kilmaclash  - - Pop.  3,444. 

Killmina  and  Killinaclasser. 
Pop.  12,444- 

Rev.  ?eter  Ward , P.  P- 

Theobald  Burke,  Esq.  j.  p. 

George  A.  Taylor,  Esq. 
Civil  Engineer. 

Rev.  M.  Sheridan,  p.  p. 

For  the  lost  1 1 years,  only 
three  infants  were  deserted ; 
they  have  been  provided  for  by 
the  churchwardens  of  the  union. 

I scarcely  ever  heard  of  any 
deserted  children  here,  nor 
ever  heard  of  any  perishing 
for  want  at  any  time. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren ; I understood  three  or 
four  individuals  perished  for 
the  want  of  food  during  the 
summer  of  1822,  but  none 
since. 

None. 

By  reference  to  my  baptism 
registry,  T find  the  number  of 
bastards  for  the  last  three  years 
to  be  1 3 ; they  are  supported 
in  general  by  the  mothers, 
some  by  the  mother  of  the  re- 
puted father. 

I do  not  know  of  any  bas- 
tard children  in  this  parish 
unprovided  for,  for  I am 
proud  to  say  immoral  con- 
duct on  the  part  of  the  fe- 
males is  scarcely  known 
here. 

None. 

None  who  are  not  supported 
either  by  their  reputed  father 
or  by  their  mother,  who  ge- 
nerally supports  her  offspring 
by  begging. 

There  is  a considerable  num- 
ber; I cannot  exactly  say ; they 
are  supported  by  begging. 

I cannot  say  what  number 
of  widows  and  children  there 
are  here ; some  of  them  who 
have  grown  families  are  in 
comfortable  circumstances. 

Any  that  are  of  the  descrip- 
tion alluded  to  subsist  by 
begging,  but  I think  they  are 
few. 

Widows  or  orphans  who  have 
neither  relatives  nor  means  to 
support  them,  have  no  alter- 
native but  begging. 

There  are  many;  I cannot 

however  exactly  say;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or  relatives, 
and  when  sick,  and  that  these  have 
ao  milk,  which  is  mostly  the  case, 
their  neighbours  send  them  some  when 
they  have  it. 

I can  form  no  estimate  of 
the  number  of  beggars  of  this 
parish ; those  disabled  from 
infirmity  live  with  their  re- 
spective families. 

There  are  several,  and  they 
are  supplied  by  charity. 

think  there  are  more  than  10c 
infirmity,  are  incapable  of  wor 
their  relatives  or  neighbours,  m 
objects.  The  poor  here  are  tend 

The  precise  number  I have 
not  ascertained;  but  from  ob- 
servation and  comparison,  I 
1 persons  who,  from  old  age  and 
k;  they  are  usually  supported  by 
0 other  provision  being  for  such 
er  of  and  dutiful  to  aged  parents. 

A few  go  to  England ; latter- 
ly they  have  been  maltreated 
there,  still  some  go. 

Some  are  married;  their  wives 
“ their  absence  subsist  by 
begging. 

I should  suppose  that  at 
least  100  labourers  leave  this 
parish  every  year  to  work  in 
England  during  the  harvest; 
they  return  usually  in  Sep- 
tember and  October. 

There  are  very  few  labourers 
who  leave  their  dwellings  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere, 
and  those  go  to  England  or 
Scotland,  probably  30  in  the 
parish. 

Very  few  leave  their  dwell- 
ings, and  such  as  do  go  to 
England. 

In  general,  with  few  excep- 
tions, they  are  young  men 
who  go,  and  they  never  leave 
home  until  their  spring  work 
is  completed. 

There  are  some  of  them 
married  men,  and  their  wives 
are  left  a sufficient  quantity 
of  potatoes  until  they  return. 

The  few  I have  known  to  go 
to  England  were  married  men, 
who  went  in  hopes  to  earn  the 
landlord’s  rent ; their  wives  and 
children  iu  their  absence  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  holdings,  or  byTregging. 

The  number  varies ; the  very 
poorest,  if  I except  8o,  con- 
trive to  have  a potato  garden, 
“d  the  annual  term  of  their 
Digging  depends  upon  its  crop. 
. . s are  always  given  in  pro- 
visions. 1 

I cannot  say  what  number  of  1 
beggars  are  here,  as  they  wan- 
der to  different  parts  of  the 
province.  The  beggars  receive 
alms  in  provisions,  and  are 
most  hospitably  and  cheerfully  recciv-  I 
ed  by  the  resident  poor,  who  afford  | 
them  all  the  comforts  in  their  power.  | 

There  are  a vast  number  of  j 
beggars,  but  as  they  rove 
about  from  parish  to  parish, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  are  from  this 
parish. 

At  this  season  of  the  year  the 
number  of  beggars  is  compara- 
tively few;  but  after  the  con- 
sumption of  their  provisions, 
their  number  is  remarkably  in- 
creased in  summer.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Lodgings  are  always  given 
tongil"'6  bses»n»an»„d 

There  is  no  such  thing 
known  as  lodgings  let  to 
strolling  beggars,  as  they  are 
gratuitously  received  every 
where  they  go  to. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as 
letting  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars,  they  get  lodgings 
gratis  generally  in  the  out- 
houses. 

None.  Strolling  beggars  are 
always  lodged  gratis  here. 

si*1P“'Soi>s 
1 takem>nnmWa?r‘  Slnce  lhat  Per,0<L 
£re  say>  that  ofevery 

^E  ;Wh-!lavedied’  "irec  al- 
i brauS,lt  O"  hy 

bedding.  d clothmg-  and  bad  or  no 

0-5.  1 

None  have  died  here  for  the 
last  three  years  from  actual 
starvation. 

None. 

tion ; but  I do  not  hesits 
bad  bedding,  & c.  have  1 
into  families,  of  which  ir 

E 

I could  not  discover  that  any 
person  died  of  actual  starva- 
ste  to  assert,  that  bad  clothing, 
wrought  fevers  and  complaints 
lany  died. 
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'Kilmina  - - Pop.  9,000. 

Aglisli,  Ballyhane,  &c. 
Pop.  11,787. 

Aglisli,  Castlebar  Town.  j 
Pop.  6,373. 

Castlebar  or  Aglish] 
Pop.  12,111. 

Rev.  Charles  Hargrove. 

Rev.  Richard  Gibbons,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Gibbons,  v.  n. 

Lieut.  Col.  Jam, 

None  returned  as  deserted.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  perish- 
ing througii  want  or  neglect. 

Four  deserted  children  sup- 
ported by  vestry  cess.  None 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

1 know  of  none  in  the  town 
of  Castlebar. 

There  are  very  few.  I on|y 
know  of  three  or  four,  but  there 
may  be  more.  I know  of  no 
single  instance  in  which  a per- 
son died  from  from  want  or 
neglect.  Three  years  ago 
many  suffered  from  the  crop 
failing;  but  this  was  an  un- 
usual  visitation. 

None  returned. 

None. 

Two  or  three  only. 

Bastard  children  are  very 
rare,  unless  in  the  towns.  I 
cannot  say  what  number. 

T do  not  know. 

In  Ballyhane,  20 ; in  Breafy, 
1 0 ; in  Aglish,  10 ; total,  40 ; 
who  are  supported  by  beg- 
ging. 

There  are  61  widows  and 
100  children  so  circum- 
stanced. Supported  by  beg- 
ging. 

In  the  country  parts  scarcely 
any,  indeed  none  that  I know 
of.  In  the  town  of  Castlebar, 
however,  and  other  such  towns, 
there  must  be  many  who  are 
supported  by  charity. 

Do  not  know. 

In  Ballyhane,  60 ; Breafy, 
20,  and  in  Aglish,  20 ; a few  of 
whom  are  supported  by  their 
friends,  and  the  remainder 
subsist  by  begging.  Total, 
100. 

171  persons;  a small  pro- 
portion of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives,  and 
the  remainder  by  begging. 

taining  a few  acres 
go  to  the  children  a 

I cannot  say  what  number; 
they  are  generally  the  fathers 
or  mothers  of  families,  whose 
children  in  this  case  are  given 
up  the  land,  the  old  people  re* 
5 for  their  own  support,  which 
,t  their  death. 

There  are  some  going  to  Eng- 
land in  the  harvest  season,  but 
seemingly  few  for  such  a po- 
pulous district. 

From  Ballyhane,  40;  from 
Breafy,  10 ; from  Aglish,  10 ; 
all  of  whom  go  to  England. 
Total,  60. 

From  this  parish  not  a great 
number;  those  who  do  so  in 
harvest,  go  to  England. 

■ 

When  married,  their  wives  and 
families  live  on  the  potato 
crop,  or  in  some  cases  by  beg- 
ging- 

About  the  one-third  of  the 
number  above  aremarried  men, 
whose  families  are  supported 
in  their  absence  by  the  pro- 
duce of  con-acres. 

Some  are  married  men ; their 
wives  and  children  live  on  the 
provisions  in  store  for  the  year. 
Formerly  the  women  used  to 
beg  about  the  town,  but  this  is 
now  rarely  the  case. 

There  are  several,  but  I know 
not  the  number. 

Total,  54.  Alms  given  in  the 
rural  districts  in  provisions. 

Not  many  in  this  parish; 
there  are  however  many  itiner- 
ant beggars.  In  cabins  alm3 
are  given  in  provisions,  other* 
wise  in  pence,  or  2 d.  in  towns. 

Several  do  so  ; they  usually 
receive  a few  pence,  some- 
times but  one  penny  or  no- 
thing. 

There  are  none  to  my  know- 
ledge; a night’s  lodging  al-  , 
ways  given  gratis. 

I do  not  know.  Near  me  strol- 
ling beggars  are  charged  no- 
thing; they  usually  come  at 
stated  periods  the  same  roun  a. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None  te  my  knowledge. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo — Baronies  Carra  and  Clanmorris. 


""jjorriscarra,  Ballintubber,  &c. 
Pop.  8,374. 

Balia,  Drum,  &c.  - Pop.  6,627. 

Kilcoleman  - Pop.  8,391. 

Kilvine  and  half  of  Crossboyne. 
Pop.  4,710. 

Rev.  John  Kirby,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Nolan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  D’Arcy  Sirr. 

Rev.  David  Jennings,  p.  p. 

There  are  about  10  deserted 
children  supported  by  chari  ta- 
ble subscriptions  raised  by  Ca- 
tholic clergy.  Very  few  have  1 
perished ; some  have  perished, 
however,  by  the  neglect  of  the 
parents- 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children  the  last  three 
years,  or  perished  by  neglect. 

None. 

Presently  only  five,  and  are 
supported  by  begging.  I do 
not  know  of  any  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

I have  baptized  17  bastard 
children  whose  parents  are 
destitute,  mostly  servants.  The 
fathers  do  not  contribute  in  the 
least. 

I do  not  know  of  any  bas- 
tards who  are  not  supported 
by  their  reputed  parents. 
They  must  be  few. 

j Eight. 

I do  not  know  of  any  of  that 
age. 

There  are  a few  widows  that 
have  no  relations  to  support 
them.  About  from  10  to  20. 

There  are  some  widows  and 
children  not  able  to  support 
themselves  ; they  beg  about. 

111  widows  were  reported 
by  the  population  enumerator 
in  1831,  who  were  beads  of 
families.  These  either  lived  on  the 
farms  of  their  deceased  husbands,  or, 
residing  in  hovels  by  the  road  side, 
lived  by  bogging,  or  were  supported 
by  the  labour  of  their  sons. 

Thirty,  who  are  supported 
partly  by  relativesand  partly  by 
begging ; and  those  who  have 
grown  children  are  supported 
by  their  little  earnings. 

There  are  about  50  in  the 
parish  of  Ballintubber,  q 5 in 
Borriscarra,  and  20  in  the  half 
parish  ofToughty.Wheri  fevers 
occur,  the  number  of  desti- 
tute are  many. 

The  poor  people  in  general 
work  until  their  death.  When 
they  are  not  able  to  work 
they  go  to  beg,  or  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children. 

Between  30  and  40;  this 
year  39.  They  are  either  by 
their  children,  which  is  the 
usual  practice,  or  else,  and  | 
but  rarely,  by  begging.  It  is 
obligation  to  attend  to  them,  i: 
families.  There  are  some  line 

I do  believe  there  cannot  be 
less  than  50,  and  supported  by 
their  relatives,  no  doubt  miser- 
ably. 

1 deemed  a privilege  and 
f at  all  capable,  by  their 
instances  of  this  feeling. 

The  number  are  about  100, 
the  most  of  whom  go  to  Eng- 
land; 30  or  40  to  Leinster. 

A good  many  g 
season  to  earn  tli 

I cannot  tell  what  number  of 
labourers  leave  their  dwell-  1 
ings  to  get  work  elsewhere 
I should  think  not  many. 

0 to  England  in  the  summer 
e rent  for  the  landlord. 

Fifty-six  went  to  England  this 
year.  None  elsewhere.  A 
greater  number  have  gone,- 1 | 
believe,  in  former  years ; but  t 
to  the  same  extent  in  this  pavis 

I should  suppose  80 ; and  of 
this  number  50  go  to  England. 

he  system  does  not  prevail 
h as  it  does  in  others. 

There  are  a good  many  mar- 
ried of  them,  but  the  greater 
part  are  young  men.  Their  wives  and 
children  live  on  the  produce  of  their 
gardens.  These  gardens  contain  from  a 
rood  to  an  acre  in  general. 

Married  men  go  to  England 
and  leave  their  wives  in 
misery  at  home.  More  single 
than  married  go  to  England, 
relief,  the  husband,  before  ho  sets  out, 
family  during  his  absence,  giving  from .' 

Yes;  the  adult  boys  gene- 
rally accompany  their  sires,  and  the 
families  support  themselves  by  beg- 
ging during  their  absence. 

neighbours  and  friends ; and  wh 
tales  as  much  provision  from  some  inde; 
to  to  35  per  cent.,  and  security  to  pay  to  tl 

Both  married  and  single  are 
thus  necessitated : the  wives  and  child- 
ren in  general  live  among  their  rela- 
tives, and  on  the  benevolence  of  their 
en  these  are  unable  to  afford  any  such 
pendent  neighbour  as  would  support  his 
le  last  farthing  as  sooa  as  he  returns. 

Some  beg  from  door  to  door ; 
others  visit  their  friends,  and 
are  aided  by  them  from  time 
to  time.  There  are  about  50 
beggars  in  the  whole  extent. 

There  may  be  in  my  parishes 
from  30  to  40,  always  by  beg- 
ging. In  bad  summers  there  ■ 
are  hundreds.  They  get  po-  i 
tatoes  from  the  cottagers  and  | 
lodging.  They  get  money  in  1 
charity  from  gentlemen. 

There  are  26  beggars.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

I believe  from  50  to  60,  and 
they  almost  invariably  receive 
alms  in  provisions. 

^ e have  no  householders  that 
come  under  this  description. 
rre  “rolling  beggars  are  not 
charged  tor  a night  or  two’s 
lodging  m this  country. 

Strolling  beggars  in  general 
get  lodging  without  payment ; 
ad.  a night  from  poor  tra- 
vellers. 

None.  All  the  cottiers  and 
small  farmers  give  lodging 
freely  to  beggars  without 
charge. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
charged  for  their  lodging. 
Those  who  are  obliged  to  pay 
are  charged  3 d.  for  their  bed, 
but  must  find  themselves.  I 
speak  of  the  class  of  people 
next  to  mendicants. 

died'**  1101  *16ar  any  t0  l‘ave 
0-5. 

I believe  some  few  died  for 
want.  But  for  the  English 
charity,  thousands  would  die 
for  want,  as  the  landlords  or 
their  agents  seized  on  their 
provisions,  the  oat  crop. 

None. 

E 2 

Not  any,  that  I am  aware  of. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Barony  Costello. 


Castleraore  - Pop.  3,094. 

Kilcoleman  - Pop.  5,427. 

Kilmavee  - Pop.  5,491. 

Kilturragh  - Pop.!il!8 

Rev.  B.  Duncan,  v.  p. 

Henry  Browne,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  R.  Hemphurnc,  p.  p. 

Myles  M'Donncll,  Esq. 

One,  supported  by  charity. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

None. 

One,  by  a woman  from  an- 
other country,  died  about  two 
years  ago,  not,  I think,  through 
neglect. 

I understand  about  "siTor 

seven,  supported  by  , fu„d 
grunted  by  act  of 
None,  that  I can  aseaui 
lee™  pe™hed  “rough  neg- 

Three. 

There  is  no  mode  of  ascer- 
taining. None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

From  10  to  ao,  supported 
by  their  mothers. 

. From  150  to  200.  They  are 
supported,  some  by  begging, 
others  by  their  own  means. 

I have  no  mode  of  ascer-  j 
taining. 

I think  30,  and  about  60 
children.  By  trafficking  in  i 
eggs,  &c.,  and  by  begging. 

This  question  I can  only  an- 
swer by  referring  you  to  Nos, 
4 and  7. 

From  200  to  300  at  least. 
Some  by  their  relatives,  others 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

I am  not  aware. 

I am  inclined  to  suppose 
150.  By  their  friends,  and 
the  chanty  of  others. 

About  300  or  400  persons, 
men  and  women,  generally 
supported  in  their  sons’  and 
daughters’  houses. 

.About  600.  All  to  England. 

1 I have  no  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  the  number.  All 
go  to  England. 

About  100.  70  or  80  go  to 
England. 

About  150  in  this  parish,  all 
of  whom  go  to  England  in  June 
to  reap  the  harvest,  and  return 
in  August  and  September. 

Probably  one  half  are  mar- 
ried. Some  in  theirown houses, 
others  by  begging. 

Many.  They  often  leave 
provisions  for  their  families 
for  a portion  of  the  time 
they  are  absent.  When  out 
they  generally  go  a begging. 

More  than  one  half  are  mar-' 
ried.  If  they  lmvo  no  provision  of 
their  own  to  support  their  families  in 
their  absence,  they  liavo  to  buy  some 
at  exorbitant  prices  on  credit  until 
they  return. 

As  many  married  as  single 
men  go.  (Their  wives  and 
children  generally  beg  through 
the  country  in  their  absence* 
and  shut  up  the  cabin  door 
until  their  return. 

From  100  to  150.  Many 
more  go  to  beg  in  summer. 
In  provisions;  seldom  in  money. 

I do  not  know.  Mostly  in 
provisions. 

About  40  or  50,  besides  the 
little  ones  along  with  them.  I 
may  say  a few  potatoes. 

About  100,  who  always  get 
their  alms  in  provisions,  never 
in  money. 

None.  Strolling  beggars  get 
lodgings  from  the  peasantry 
gratis. 

. AH  the  farmers,  and  cottiers 
in  particular  give  lodging 
without  any  charge. 

All  beggars,  as  such,  get 
gratuitous  lodging. 

” In  this  parish,  and  generall y 
speaking,  householders are  not 
ii  the  habit  of  letting  lodgings 
to  beggars.  They  always  S“ 
a night's  lodging  far  ctauj. 
and  go  from  one  house  to  an 
other. 

None,  except  from  the  gra- 
dual effect  produced  by  want 
and  indigence. 

None. 

I should  suppose  not. 

None,  that  I could  ascertain- 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo — Baronies  Erris  (half)  and  Gallen. 


Kilcommon,  East. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

KiIcommon,West. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Kilcoramon  and  Kilmore.  | 
Pop.  -22,498. 

Killasser  - - Pop.  6,581. 

Rev.  T.  Gildea , v.  v. 

Rev.  M.  Kelly,  v.  p. 

Captain  Ireland, 

Chief  Magistrate  of  Police.  , 

Rev.  John  M'Nulty,  v.  p. 

There  is  no  deserted  child ; 
should  there  be  any,  no  pro- 
vision for  them.  None  perished 
by  neglect,  to  my  knowledge. 

One  child  was  deserted  and 
left  in  a mountain,  where  it 
perished.  No  provision  for 
deserted  children. 

No  provision  for  deserted 
children ; two  have  been  left  j 
in  the  fields  and  perished. 

There  are  none  of  this  de- 
scription of  children  in  this 
parish,  nor  do  I know  of  any 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

There  are  about  seven  or 
nine  illegitimate  children  who 
are  not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers.  The  unfortu- 
nate mothers  endeavour  to 
support  them  by  a sacrifice  of 
theirhealth  at  the  shrine  of  filial 
affection.  There  is  no  chari- 
table fund  of  any  description. 

Three  children  of  this  de- 
scription, the  mothers  of 
whom  endeavour  to  support 
them. 

Not  many  children  of  that 
description,  not  exceeding, 
it  is  supposed,  six  in  number. 

There  are  no  children  of  this 
description  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fathers. 
There  are  but  few  cases  of 
bastardy  in  this  parish. 

There  are  about  30  families 
who  have  no  relations  at  least  willing 
to  support  them,  arid  who  drag  out  a 
most  miserable  existence,  appearing 
more  like  the  inhabitants  of  die  grave 
than  of  an  earthly  existence. 

Tire  widows  and  children  in 
destitution  are  supported  by 
their  friends. 

I know  of  none  in  this  dis- 
trict who  have  not  relatives 
who  support  them. 

Such  widows  and  children  as 
are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves must  obtain  their  sup- 
port by  begging. 

About  80  or  90  persons  exist 
in  my  parish,  who  are  from  in-  ' 
firmity  incapable  of  work ; they 
are  generally  supported  by  their 
children,  if  iu  circumstances;  if 
not,  they  are  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  their  neighbours. 

About  60  old  and  infirm 
reside  in  my  parish,  who  re- 
quire aid,  but  having  no  fund 
are  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  their  relatives. 

About  200  old  and  infirm 
persons  are  resident  in  the 
union,  comprising  the  parishes 
of  Kilmore  and  Kilcommor, 
who  ore  unable  to  work,  and 
are  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  their  friends. 

I could  not  by  any  means 
guess  the  number;  but  suchas 
are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves live  by  begging  among 
their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Circumstances  have  of  late 
deterred  the  labourers  of  this  country 
from  going  to  England  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, on  account  of  their  entire 
state  of  destitution,  not  having  means 
of  defraying  their  travelling  expenses  ; 
and  again,  through  fear  of  the  alarming 

Not  many  leave  this  to  seek 
for  work,  owing  to  the  re- 
moteness of  the  situation ; 
few  go  to  England. 

diseases  which  have  visited  that  country . 

Very  few  leave  this  to  seek 
for  employment,  owing  to  its 
being  very  retired  and  remote. 
Cannot  say  what  proportion 
of  them  go  to  England. 

Two-thirds  I should  suppose, 
or  one-half,  at  least,  of  the  meu 
in  this  parish  go  to  England 
for  two  or  three  months  every 
season,  to  obtain  employment. 

They  are  generally  married 
men,  and  leave  their  half-starv- 
ing families  in  a forlorn  state, 
obliged  often  to  live  on  one 
scanty  meal  a day. 

Some  of  the  persons  who 
seek  employment  are  married, 
and  leave  their  families  in 
great  destitution. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
wives  and  children  beg  about 
until  their  husbands  return. 

Many  of  them  are  married  men. 
Some  of  the  women  and  child- 
ren mind  the  tillage  at  home, 
and  provide  fuel  for  winter;  others 
are  beggars  through  the  country,  and 
a burthen  on  the  public. 

Many  subsist  by  begging,  and 
.receive  alms  in  provisions  only. 

Those  who  beg  receive  alms, 
mostly  in  provisions. 

The  number  are  not  many. 
Alms  mostly  in  provisions. 

The  number  of  those  I am 
unable  to  tell;  but  alms  are 
always  given  in  provisions. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
charged  for  their  lodging,  and 
they  are  supported  by  the  cha- 
tty of  the  faithful. 

No  charge  made  for  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars. 

Strolling  beggars  generally 
get  lodgings  free  of  any 
charge. 

There  are  no  householders  of 
this  description  within  the 
parish.  The  beggars  get  their 
lodgings  gratis. 

There  have  been  two  in- 
sumces  of  persons  who  have 
tued  from  actual  starvation  in 
the  j-ear  1831. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  hav- 
ing died  from  want. 

My  knowledge  only  extends 
to  two  years,  during  that 
period  none  have  died. 

I make  no  doubt  but  some 
have  come  to  a premature  end 
after  a lingering  illness, brought 
on  by  actual  destitution. 

°-5‘ 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Baronies  Gallon  and  Kilmaine. 


Toomore  - - Pop.  3,576. 

Ballinchala  - - Pop.  3,031. 

Ballinrobe  - - Pop.  8,933. 

Ballinrobe  - . pop.  j ^ 

Rev.  J.  Henry. 

Charles  Cromic,  Esq. 

Courtney  Kenny,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  J.  Bur*/, 
Dean  of  Cloyne. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect  during  the 
last  three  years. 

None  deserted  for  someiiijaZ 
four  foundlings  provided  with 
nurses  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  None  have  perished 
irom  neglect. 

I do  not  know  more  than  two 
or  three  instances. 

I know  of  none. 

I believe  there  are  some  few 
supported  by  the  mothers, 
whom  the  reputed  fathers  re- 
fuse to  acknowledge  or  sup- 
port, probably  seven  or  eight. 

I know  of  but  one. 

All  of  this  class  in  the  parish 
are  included  in  Nos.  4 and  7. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Most  of  the  poor  persons 
on  the  poor  list  are  widows, 
who  have  no  relations  able  to 
support  them,  and  are  sup- 
ported as  stated  at  No.  4. 

__  About  343  incapable  of  earn- 
ing ; these  partly  supported  in 
miserable  cabins  by  their  child- 
ren and  neighbours. 

I should  say  the  one-eighth 
of  the  population ; supported 
by  their  relations. 

There  are  probably  about 
60  persons  in  this  parish  un- 
able to  work  from  age  and  in- 
firmity; 20  of  them  subsist 
by  begging,  the  remainder  are 
supported  by  their  families. 

I think  from  60  to  80.  The 
poor  people  are  very  kind,  and 
give  them  a fewpotatoes.  Cha- 
ritable persons  of  all  classes 
give  them  some  aid,  and  there 
are  30  usually  on  the  church 
poor  list. 

About  300  go  to  England,  66 
to  other  places. 

Very  few,  if  any,  leave  the 
parish. 

Very  few  have  left  home 
within  the  last  few  years ; the  veiy 
low  price  for  provisions  at  home  is, 
j I think,  the  principal  cause.  They 
usually  wont  to  Leinster,  and  if  they 
could  not  get  employment  there, 
went  to  England. 

Not  many  leave  this  part  of 
the  county  of  Mayo  for  the 
purpose  of  employment.  It 
is  a cheap  place. 

A proportion  of  them  are ; 
then  wives  remain  in  their 
cabins,  living  on  potatoes,  and 
more  of  them  begging. 

Many  of  them  were  married 
men.  The  wives  and  children 
frequently  subsisted  by  beg- 
ging during  their  absence; 
some  obtained  provisions  on  1 
provisions  at  home  seldom  go  i 

In  such  cases,  the  wives  and 
children  employed  in  begging. 

credit;  those  who  have 
u search  of  work. 

About  150  common  beggars. 
Alms  generally  in  provisions. 

Alms,  given  in  provisions, 
very  rarely  refused. 

The  numbers  varyin  sum- 
mer and  winter.  It  is  a com- 
mon custom  to  sow  their  po- 
tato gardens  in  spring,  and 
the  entire  family  go  out  and  beg  until 
return  to  their  cabins,  and  remain  the 
adopt  the  same  course.  There  are  a! 
subsist  by  collecting  alms,  which  they 

I am  told  there  are  200,  but 
I think  'that  number  is  ex- 
cessive. 

the  potatoes  are  fit  to  use ; they  then 
re  until  the  next  season,  when  they 
bout  40  beggars  in  the  parish,  who 
generally  get  in  provisions. 

Persons  of  this  class  obtain 
lodgings  for  charity. 

Beggars,  which  are  few  at 
present,  lodged  gratis.  Tra- 
vellers charged  from  1 d.  to 
3 d.  per  night. 

Strolling  beggars,  as  I am  in- 
formed and  believe,  never  pay 
for  their  lodgings ; they  ram- 
ble from  cabin  to  cabin,  car- 
rying stories  and  inventing 
tales ; they  are  generally  wel- 
come visiters,  and  are  a most 
mischievous  class  of  people. 

Lodging  is  seldom  charged 
to  travelling  beggars ; at  l a. 
per  night.  A poor  family  ot 
residents  pay  for  lodging  irom 
6 d.  to  8 d. 

None,  to  iny  knowledge.  . 

None. 

None  that  I heard  of.  I 
believe  there  are  a few  in 
great  distress. 

I hare  been  rector  of  tl* 
parish  10  years,  and  I 
Lew  of  such  an 
and  believe  it  not  hlely  to 
occur. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Barony  Kilmaine. 


Cong  - - P°P-  8,375-  1 Kilcommon  - - Pop.  6,507. 

Kilcommon  and  Robeene. 
Pop.  9.700. 

Kilcommon  and  Robeene. 
Pop.  9,700. 

John  Fynn,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

llev.  JV.  Smith. 

James  Knox  Gildea,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  M'Halc , p.p. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  such 
to  have  perished,  but  there 

have  been  foundlingssupported 

by  the  parish. 

Two  at  present,  which  have 
been  supported  hitherto  by 
vestry;  one  of  them  is  now 
supported  by  Thos.  S.  Lind- 
sey, esq.,  the  other  by  A.  E. 
Bowen,  esq. 

I only  know  of  three,  who 
are  suppprted  by  vestry  as- 
sessment. 

I do  not  know  of  any  at  this 
moment. 

One  such  at  present.  A case  [ I do  not  know  of  any,  ex- 
appearedat  Ross  petty  sessions,  cept  the  foundlings  above 
near  Cong,  where  the  com-  mentioned, 
plaint  of  a female  against  the  | 

father  of  a child  which  she  had  was  dismissed  by  the  major 
part  of  the  magistrates,  and  the  female  left  to  support  it, 
by  way  of  discountenancing  vice.  I consider  a law  which 
would  make  it  compulsory  on  the  father  to  support  the  child 
would  be  a wholesome  and  a necessary  one. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

There  may  be  a few  such ; 
voluntary  contribution  is  had 
recourse  to. 

About  30,  who  receive  as- 
sistance from  the  collections 
made  in  the  parish  church. 

I know  of  no  widows  or 
children  who  are  destitute  of 
support, 

About  400,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

There  may  be  about  150  such, 
as  nearly  as  I can  ascertain, 
who  live  with  their  friends. 

I have  heard  of  some  of  their 
children  being  anxious  to  get  ri 
permit  them  to  beg ; howeve 
than  ever  we  had,  not  one  in  1 0 

Those  incapable  of  work 
generally  go  out  to  beg  in 
the  summer  months- 

d of  them,  and  they  would 
r,  we  have  fewer  beggars 

I cannot  give  an  accurate 
reply  to  this  query. 

About  200,  some  of  whom 
are  supported  by  their  rela- 
tives; the  greater  part  by 
begging. 

Few  in  this  parish  do  so ; 
some  few  go  to  England. 

A number  of  young  men  go 
in  harvest  time  to  Leinster 
and  England. 

I do  not  know  of  any  la- 
bourers having  gone  from 
these  parishes  to  seek  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

From  40  to  50  ; the  greater 
part  of  whom  go  to  England. 

Some  married  men  may  move, 
but  they  are  generally  single 
men  who  do ; when  wives  and  ch 
the  house  until  the  return  of  th 
fish  and  potatoes. 

Seldom. 

ildren  are  ieft,  they  occupy 
e husband,  and  live  on  salt 

See  the  above. 

Some  by  their  relatives ; the 
greater  part  by  begging. 

Not  20  such.  Provisions  given 
most  generally.  In  addition  to 
those,  however,  there  are  se- 
veral poor  persons  receive  aid 
who  occupy  cabins. 

Probably  about  too.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  pota- 
toes. 

Very  few  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  are  usually  given  by  the 
higher  classes  in  money  ; by 
the  lower  in  provisions. 

About  400,  including  child- 
ren. Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

Beggars  have  lodging  free  in- 
variably. Lodgings  for  the 
lower  order  of  travellers  let, 
supper  and  bed,  from  5 d,  to 
pd, 

I am  not  aware  of  any  charge 
being  made  for  a night’s  lodg- 
ing to  a beggar. 

I have  never  heard  of  any 
charge  being  made  for  night’s 
lodging  to  a beggar;  they 
generally  apply  to  the  poorer 
classes,  and  not  to  the  lodging 
keepers. 

None.  Lodgings  are  given 
to  strolling  beggars  without 
any  payment. 

I do  not  know  of  any  such 
■ ease.  J 

o-5. 

I should  hope  not. 

I have  never  heard  of  any. 
E 4 

Some  have  died,  who,,  had 
they  had  nourishment,  would 
not  have  died  at  the  time. 
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Kilcomnion  and  Robeene. 
Pop.  9,700. 

Kilmainmore,  Kilmainbeg, 
Moorgagough  - - Pop.  6,037. 

Kilmolara,  Ballincala  and  Ross. 
Pop.  8,742. 

Kilmolara  - - pop.  1j350 

\ Thomas  Lindsay,  Esq.  J-  p. 

Rev.  E.  Whelav,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Ashe,  j.  p. 

John  Fynrt,  Esq.  j.  P. 

There  are  notmore  than  three 
or  four,  and  those  have  hitherto 
been  supported  by  a rate  put 
on  at  vestry.  I never  heard  of 
any  persons  perishing  from 
want  at  any  time.  Infants 
have  been  found  dead  but 
rarely. 

Three ; and  none  haveperish- 
ed  through  neglect. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren now,  nor  have  been  for  the 
last  three  years. 

There  are  not  any  to  my 
knowledge.  1 

It  is  impossible  to  say ; they 
are  not  numerous. 

Three  or  four. 

I know  of  no  bastard  child- 
ren, destitute  or  not. 

None. 

There  are  a great  many,  but 
I cannot  state  the  number. 
There  is  much  litigation,  dis- 
tress and  inconvenience  de- 
rived to  a family  upon  the  deatl 
the  land,  and  the  old  Brehan 
upon  this  point. 

1 From  100  to  200,  who  are 
supported  by  begging  and 
their  own  little  industry. 

1 of  its  head.  The  law  of 
or  Irish  institute,  conflict 

I know  of  no  widows  and 
children  so  destitute  as  not  to 
be  supported  by  their  rela- 
tions. 

I know  of  but  one  with  three 
children.  I believe  her  to  be 
the  widow  of  a soldier;  she  begs 
about  in  the  parish  generally 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

I cannot  state  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  I should  think  they  do 
not  exceed  too  ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

From  200  to  300  are  inca- 
pable of  working,  from  infir- 
mity and  old  age,  and  chiefly 
supported  by  begging  and  the 
assistance  of  their  relations. 

The  peasantry  in  general  are 
better  off  in  my  parishes  than 
elsewhere.  The  aged  arc 
supported  by  their  near  con- 
nections ; also  the  infirm. 

There  may  be  from  20  to  30 
such,  whose  friends  support 
them. 

F cannot  say;  but  I do  not 
think  they  migrate  much  from 
these  parishes. 

None  going  to  England  from 
this  parish. 

Very  few  labourers  leave 
my  parishes  to  look  for  labour, 
and  those  that  do  so,  usually 
go  to  England. 

I know  not  of  any  who  thus 
move. 

Few  men  are  unmarried  after  ' 
they  arrive  at  full  age. 

When  married  men  in  this 
neighbourhood  go  to  Eng- 
land or  Dublin,  their  families 
are  begging  in  their  absence. 

I scarcely  ever  heard  of  a 
married  man  going  to  England 
in  pursuit  of  labour. 

Cannot  say,  as  beggars  can- 
not be  appropriated  ; and  those 
from  the  most  distant  parts 
traverse  the  parish  with  as 
much  feeling  of  ownership  in 
it  as  those  born  in  it.  Alms 
are  principally  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

About  200  persons  are  sup- 
ported by  begging  provisions. 

Very  few  of  the  inhabitants  . 
in  my  parishes  exist  by  beg- 
ging. The  few  that  go  from  1 
house  to  house,  commonly 
receive  some  potatoes  as  an 
alms. 

They  do  not  exceed  half-a- 
dozen,  although  there  are  some 
poor  householders  who  do  not 
go  out  to  beg. 

I have  never  heard  of  beggars 
paying  anything ; travellers  will 
find  a night’s  lodging  in  most 
poor  people’s  houses.  I believe 
3 d.  is  the  price  of  their  bed  for 
the  night.  In  the  towns  and 
villages  almost  every  poor  mai 
travellers  and  beggars  ; to  the  1; 
at  some  low  rate  for  food. 

No  lodging  money  paid  by 
beggars ; the  usual  payment 
for  beds  in  such  houses,  which 
are  the  seven  in  Kilmaine,  is 
2 d.  per  night  for  travellers. 

a’s  house  is  open  to  both 
itter,  gratis  ; to  the  former, 

Strolling  beggars  rarely  to 
any  extent  visit  my  parishes  ; 
when  they  do,  they  usually 
get  lodging  gratis. 

Beggars  are  not  charged ; they 
are  fed  and  lodged  gratis,  as 
they  pass  from  other  places , 
lodging  for  passengers  notbeg- 
gars,  fetches  from  1 d.  to  2 a • 

Never  heard  of  it  at  any  time. 

None  within  the  last  three 
years. 

No  person  died  within  the 
last  three  years  from  actual 
destitution. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Mayo — Baronies  Kilmainc  and  Murrisk. 


Shruel  - - Pop-  4>>67- 

Kilgever  - - Pop.  13,348. 

Oughavale,  including  West- 
port  - - Pop.  15,31 5. 

Oughavale  - - Pop.  10,867. 

C,  L.  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 

Rev.  P.  Gibbons,  p.  P. 

Rev.  R.  Creighton,  p.  m. 

Ilev.  B.  Buritc,  p.  p. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren, as  far  as  I can  learn ; 
but  there  are  many  in  a state 
of  destitution,  in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  their  parents ; 
however,  they  are  supported 
by  their  relatives  and  neigh- 
bours. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
serted child  since  I was  ap- 
pointed latterly  to  this  parish. 
There  are  many  left  destitute 
who  have  lost  their  parents, 
and  are  supported  by  their 
friends  and  relatives. 

As  many  as  there  may  be 
are  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion, but  am  persuaded  there 
must  be  many  such,  as  irre- 
ligion  and  vice  prevail  to  a 
dreadful  extent  among  our 
population. 

I do  not  know  any  bastard 
children  who  are  not  supported 
by  their  parents.  The  number 
in  the  country  is  very  small. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  who 
have  not  relations,  but  who, 
however,  are  cither  unable  or 
unwilling  to  support  them ; 
they,  therefore,  arc  obliged 
to  depend  on  the  charity  of 
the  faithful. 

There  are  many  widows  and 
large  families  of  children  who 
have  no  means  of  support,  and 
who,  on  becoming  such,  are 
thrown  upon  charity.  The  pa- 
rish lies  on  the  sea-shore,  and 
many  families  are  left  destitute 

There  are  perhaps  from  50 
to  60  widows  thus  situated, 
and  who  subsist  by  begging. 

; by  the  parents  being  drowned. 

The  old  and  infirm  amount 
to  from  200  to  250,  supported 
by  their  children,  relatives 
and  neighbours. 

dowment  for  such  persons 
six  widows,  supported  by  1 

I cannot  specify  the  number 
of  those  who,  from  old  age  or 
infirmity,  are  unfit  for  work ; 
but  there  are  many  such.  No 
institution  or  charitable  en- 
i.  There  is  a private  place  for 
subscription. 

About  400  persons,  who  are 
supported  by  their  parents 
and  by  their  friends.  Some 
who  are  not  able  to  work  beg 
through  the  villages. 

From  40  to  50,  most  of  j 
whom  go  to  England. 

Periodical  emigration  not 
general  here ; it  is,  however, 
on  the  increase.  They  all 
go  to  England. 

Very  few  within  the  last  few 
years,  not  more  than  from  20 
to  30.  I do  not  know  of  any 
to  have  gone  to  England 
lately. 

Many  of  them  are  married ; 
their  wives  and  children  live  on  j 
whatever  potatoes  their  hus-  ! 
bands  may  have  left  them; 
such  as  have  no  potatoes  go 
out  to  beg. 

Some  of  the  married  men 
occupiers  of  small  cabins.  In 
their  absence  their  wives  and 
children  subsist  by  begging, 
or  assistance  from  friends. 

Some  arc  married  men. 

Their  wives  and  children  subsist  on 
the  potatoes  they  raise  on  their  little 
farms  or  con-acres,  as  the  case  may 
be ; and  those  who  have  no  potatoes 
beg  through  the  country. 

About  200.  Alms  always 
given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
our  beggars;  but  multitudes 
of  such  persons  are  to  be 
found  here  who  have  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.  In  the 
town  they  get  money ; in  the 
country  provisions. 

From  200  to  300  persons. 
Alms  in  the  country  usually 
in  provisions. 

All  beggars  are  received 
gratis,  at  whatever  house  they 
may  call  in  the  evening. 

Many  let  lodgings  to  beg- 
gars; the  usual  rent,  in  town, 
2 d.  per  night.  Many  lodge 
them  gratuitously. 

In  the  country  no  charge. 

None  that  I know  of;  how- 
ever, I am  of  opinion  that 
death  has  been  accelerated 
by  want  of  wholesome  food 
and  clothing. 

Some  may  have  dipd  of  des- 
titution, and  others  from  dis- 
eases brought  on  by  want  of 
proper  food,  especially  in 
1831. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  one 
died  directly  of  destitution, 
but  am  certain  that  the  term  of 
life  lias  been  shortened  by  bad 
1 food  and  damp  lodgings. 

O.5. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


CONNAUGHT County  Mayo — Baronies  Murrisk  (Westport  Town)  and  Tyrawley. 


Ougliavale  - - Pop.  15,315, 
including  Westport. 

Westport  Union. 
Pop.  44,070- 

Aughavale,  Westport  town. 

Pop.  15,315- 

Crossmolina  - Pop.  11,679, 

William  P alien.  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  White. 

Rev.  J.  White. 

William  Ormsly,  Esq.,  j.  j. 

Impossible  to  tell. 

I do  not  know  the  exact 
number.  The  parish  hitherto 
supported  a good  many. 
Have  never  heard  of  any 
perishing  from  want  within 
the  period  specified. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
if  any.  When  church  cess 
was  paid,  those  found  were 
sent  up  to  Dublin,  and  a few 
supported  in  parish.  Have 
never  heard  of  any. 

Only  two  deserted  children 
who  are  supported  by  the 
parish,  by  act  of  vestry.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Impossible  to  tell. 

I know  of  several  in  and 
about  the  town;  they  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
parents. 

Cannot  say. 

None. 

Impossible  to  tell. 

Cannot  say. 

Do  not  know. 

I have  no  means  of  answer- 
ing this  question;  I should 
think  there  are  not  many. 

Cannot  tell ; there  are  some. 
Nothing  for  the  support  of 
such  persons  except  a widow's 
almshouse,  in  which  there  are 
six  residents,  supported  by 
subscription. 

Cannot  say. 

Some  thousands,  I honestly 
believe.  I know  of  no  means 
of  support  but  begging. 

A great  number,  whose  chief 
support  is  from  charity  or  beg- 
ging- 

There  are  some,  but  not  many, 
and  all  emigrate  to  England 
for  the  harvest. 

Cannot  say. 

To  this  question  I can  form 
no  correct  answer;  I should 
think  from  50  to  Go  on  the 
average.  They  almost  all  go 
to  England. 

They  are  generally  married 
men,  and  in  their  absence  shut  1 
up  their  houses.  Wives  and 
children  go  begging. 

Cannot  say. 

Mostly  unmarried  men.  Mar- 
ried men  often  leave  their 
wives  to  subsist  by  charity  (or 
begging)  during  their  absence. 

Cannot  tell  the  number  of 
beggars ; but  there  are  a great 
number  of  our  own  besides 
strangers.  Sometimes  in  the 
country,  provisions ; but  in  the 
town,  money. 

An  innumerable  multitude. 
They  get  alms  in  money  in 
the  town;  in  potatoes  in  the 
country. 

From  the  influx  of  strangers, 
no  correct  information  can  be 
ascertained.  Alms  are  vari- 
ously given. 

There  are  some  householders 
in  the  habit  of  letting  a night’s 
lodging  to  beggars,  but  I can- 
not say  the  number;  and  the 
pay  for  their  bed  is  2 d.  per 
night. 

Very  common.  1 d.  in  the 
town  is  usually  given  for  a 
night’s  lodging,  but  can  be 
be  had  for  a £ d. 

Lodgings  are  seldom  or  never 

let  to  beggars,  thelF  “ 

being  given  gratuitously 
charity. 

I believe  therehavebeen  some 
who  have  died  from  actual  want, 
but  I cannot  particularize  the 
number ; but  in  the  year  j 831 
there  were  some. 

Since  the  famine  year,  1831, 
have  not  heard  of  any. 

In  the  famine  year  of  1831 
there  may  have  been  some, 
but  I have  not  heard  of  any 
since. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo — Barony  Tyrawley. 


"Uon  of  Dunfeeny  anil 
Kilbride  - Pop-  6.133- 

Dunfeeny  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  6,133. 

Dunfeeny  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  6,133. 

Kilfian,  Rathrea,  &c. 

Pop.  7,537- 

Rev.  M.  Hart , p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Little. 

John  Faussett,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Conway , p.  p. 

There  are  some  children  in 
the  parishes  really  orphans,  hav- 
ing neither  father  nor  mother; 
such  are  generally  supported 
by  the  charity  of  the  public. 
I have  not  known  any  to 
have  died  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  yeaas. 

None  ; nor  have  any  perish- 
ed within  the  last  three  years. 

I could  not  make  out  what 
number  of  deserted  children 
may  be  in  these  parishes ; 
I could  not  learn  that  any 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

I find  none  deserted,  though 
there  are  several  illegitimate 
children : one  was  found  de- 
stroyed two  years  ago. 

There  are,  by  looking  at  the 
parish  registry  and  by  further 
inquiries,  nearly  about  20  to 
to  30  children  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

Very  few;  and  they  sup- 
ported by  their  parents. 

I cannot  ascertain  ; there 
may  be  in  or  about  20  or  2 5 
in  both  parishes. 

Nine. 

There  are  many,  and  sup- 
ported by  begging.  The 
number  I cannot  say. 

I have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain. 

There  are  very  many,  who 
are  principally  supported  by 
begging. 

Ninety-eight : chiefly  by 

begging,  and  occasionally 
spinning  a hank  of  yarn. 

I cannot  ascertain  how  many, 
bat  did  hear  from  people  who 
have  made  inquiries,  that  in 
both  parishes  there  are  about 
13410 156  infirm  and  old.  Some 
of  them  supported  by  begging, 
otheis  by  their  immediate  friends. 

About  150  in  this  union  ; 
supported  partly  by  begging, 
but  chiefly  by  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

There  are  a great  number 
who  are  unable  to  work  in 
both  parishes ; some  support- 
ed by  begging,  and  others  by 
their  immediate  friends,  who 
are,  in  a degree,  in  better 
circumstances. 

One  hundred  and  eighty-two: 
some  by  relatives,  some  by 
begging. 

I cannot  well  account,  but  am 
led  to  believe,  that  many  leave 
their  homes;  some  go  to  Lein- 
ster in  the  harvest  season,  but 
the  greater  number  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

A few  to  America,  some  to 
England,  and  some  to  Lein- 
ster during  the  harvest. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
labourers  that  seek  periodically  la- 
bour elsewhere ; but  I am  informed 
that  very  many  do  go  to  England 
and  Scotland,  and  to  every  other  quar- 
ter where  they  may  be  likely  to  get 
anything  to  earn. 

Sixty-one  have  left  this  parish 
this  year ; 25  of  them  to  Eng- 
land. Several  were  prepared 
to  go,  only  for  the  speedy  re- 
turn of  some  who  gave  a had  account 
of  it,  having  pawned  their  clothes. 

I know  many  of  them  to  be  , 
married  ; their  wives  and  child- 
ren are  generally  supported 
by  begging  in  their  absence. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  begging 
in  their  absence. 

Some  are  married;  and  their 
wives  and  children  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  begging 
in  their  absence. 

All  married,  except  perhaps 
three  or  four.  Their  families 
subsist  by  begging,  or  the  as- 
sistance of  friends,  or  by  pro- 
vision on  credit  till  the  return 
of  the  husband. 

There  are  many  persons  sub- 
sist by  begging;  I cannot  ac- 
curately say  how  many.  Alins 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions, a very  trifling  share  in 
money. 

The  number  variable  and 
uncertain.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number 
that  subsist  by  begging,  and 
those  of  them  that  do,  gene- 
rally receive  provisions. 

Sixty-five : provisions.  Iu 
this  number  the  heads  of  the 
families  are  only,  the  number 
of  the  individuals  are  not. 

* do  not  know  of  any  house- 
holder in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings  to  strolling  beggars, 
hut  their  charity  and  humanity 
induce  the  people  to  accom- 
raodate  such  beggars  with  a 
■ttle  straw  along  the  fireside. 

None. 

I never  knew  an  instance  of 
a strolling  beggar  having  been 
charged  for  a night’s  lodging 
in  these  parishes ; the  poor 
people  invariably  accommo- 
date them  with  a little  straw 
in  the  comer  by  the  fire. 

Nothing  is  charged  for  lodg- 
ing beggars, each  person  giving 
lodging  as  there  is  room. 

I know  that  many,  eonsidering  j 
eir  misery,  wants  and  naked-  1 
ness,  might  come  to  a prematui 
consequence  thereof,  but  do  not 
y>  trom  mere  actual  destitu- 
e“  WIthin  the  last  three  years, 

None  within  the  last  three 
years, 
e death  in 
know  that 
tion,  have 

None  that  I could  hear  of; 
and  I have  reason  to  believe  such 
could  not  have  occurred  without  my 
knowledge,  as  in  the  summer  1830, 
when  want  and  distress  prevailed  in 
these  parishes,  I was  constantly  en- 
gaged in  having  provisions  distributed 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  unless 
1 we  take  to  account  many  who  have 
I died  of  diseases  brought  bn  by  want 
of  night  and  day  clothing,  scanty 
and  bad  provisions,  such  as  stated. 

to  all  who  were  in  want 

iuql  uucc  years.  I e-o 

0.5.  ' F 2 
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CONNAUGHT— County  Mayo— Barony  Tyrawley — —County  Roscommon— Barony  Athlone. 


Killala  - - Pop.  3,875. 

Lacken  - - Pop.  2,911. 

Fuerty  - - Pop.  5,611. 

Union  °f  KiUem^y,  St.  M^T 
Kilmain,  Rahara  and  PortraiT 
Pop.  9,84.6. 

Bishop  of  Killala. 

Arthur  Pugh,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Flanagan. 

Rev.  Peter  Broun. 

Not  one. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 
None  are  known  or  sup- 
posed to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

None.  None. 

an  acre : but  the  nur; 
during  the  past  year 
sition  to  the  payment 
from  neglect. 

Two  only.  Previous  to  the 
last  year  they  were  supported 
by  a parish  assessment,  which 
I did  not  amount  to  a farthing 
;es  have  not  been  paid  anythin! 
'»  10  consequence  of  the  oppo- 
of  that  cess.  None  have  died 

I cannot  answer. 

None. 

I cannot  tell. 

By  charitable  contributions. 

I do  not  know  the  number. 

I find  about  30  widows,  but 
cannot  tell  at  present  the 
number  of  children  ; and  are 
supported  by  the  kindness  of 
their  friends. 

There  are  many  such  in  a 
very  destitute  state,  supported 
by  begging. 

They  are  taken  care  of  by 
their  families,  or  charitable 
contributions. 

I cannot  answer  how  many ; 
they  are  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  their  relations,  and 
by  begging. 

It  appears  to  mo  about  20,  1 
but  shall  give  an  accurate  list 
in  a few  days  (among  the 
above  no  widows  or  females 
are  included);  generally  by 
begging. 

Such  poor  objects  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  begging  from  their 
neighbours. 

Few  go  from  this  parish. 

Very  few  leave  home. 

At  present  I cannot  find  the 
number. 

A considerable  number  do; 
the  number  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained. The  great  majority 
go  to  England. 

Many  of  them  married ; some 
have  their  wives  with  them, 
and  others  remain  begging. 

Very  many  of  them;  they 
leave  a supply  of  potatoes  to 
support  their  families. 

In  money  and  provisions. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

About  20.  A 1ms  are  given  in 
both. 

Cannot  tell  the  number; 
they  are  numerous.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

None  in  the  habit  of  letting  1 
lodgings  to  beggars;  such 
are  always  given  gratis. 

All  give  lodging ; but  no 
price. 

Beggars  are  never  charged 
for  their  night’s  lodging,  as  it 
is  considered  by  the  peasan  ry 
meritorious  of  salvation  to  en- 
; tertainthem. 

No  such  thing  has  occurred 
here  at  any  time ; they  telllne 
not  in  the  memory  of  man. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

J 

Certainly  not  one. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Roscommon — Barony  Athlone. 


Union  of  Kiltoon  and  Camma. 
Pop.  9,062. 

Roscommon  and  Drum. 
Pop.  13,331- 

St.  Peter’s,  part  of  Athlone. 
' Pop.  7,317- 

Taughsrarn.  Taughboy,  &c. 
Pop.  6,056. 

Rev.  IV Tit.  M'Cleland. 

Thomas  Naghten , Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  A.  Strean . 

Rev.  P.  Kirmn,  r.  p. 

■ One  supported  by. the  priest. 
No  person  has  died  within  the 
last  three  years  of  neglect. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

Eight  or  10  in  both  parishes. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I know  of  none. 

Very  few;  not  more  than 
three  or  four. 

In  Kiltoon  there  are  40 
widows,  having  68  children. 
In  Camma,  nearly  as  many. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Twenty-one  widows;  33 
children. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 
Some  of  them  support  them- 
selves by  spinning,  knitting, 
&c.,  and  a large  proportion  by 
begging. 

In  Camma,  Go;  in  Kiltoon, 
40;  supported  generally  by 
their  friends  and  families ; a 
few  by  private  charity. 

About  50,  and  those  sup- 
ported by  their  friends. 

About  100,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

The  number  I cannot  state, 
but  they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Thirty  or  40  from  each  pa- 
rish, mostly  to  Leinster;  a 
few  go  to  England. 

Not  a great  many;  of  those 
very  few  to  England. 

About  15  or  20,  who  go  to 
the  counties  of  Kildare  and 
Dublin  in  the  autumn  to  the 
harvest  and  digging  potatoes. 
I believe  none  have  gone  to 
England. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  a proportion  (not  a large 
one)  of  the  inhabitants  do  go 
periodically  to  Leinster  and 
England. 

Some  are  married;  their  fa- 
milies in  their  absence  cross 
over  to  and  beg  in  Leinster ; 
some  remain  at  home  making 
stockings  and  flannel. 

Yes.  The  wives  and  children 
are  supported  by  their  friends 
in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

They  are ; they  shut  up  their 
cabins,  and  their  wives  and 
children  go  a begging. 

Several  married  men.  Some 
have  potatoes  enough  to  sup- 
port their  families ; the  wives 
of  the  others  beg  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

About  50  in  both  parishes. 
Alms  are  given  most  com- 
monly in  potatoes. 

Not  many,  and  those  by 
provisions. 

About  100. 

The  first  part  of  this  query  is 
answered  above.  Alms  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

Most  of  the  beggars,  at  least 
some  of  them,  are  strangers ; 
and  these  are  not  charged 
for  their  lodging. 

I cannot  exactly  say  how 
many,  but  nothing  paid  by 
them. 

The  number  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ; every  owner  of  a cabin 
will  receive  them  without 
being  paid. 

The  habit  is  to  give  every 
strolling  beggar  a night’s  lodg- 
ing in  any  cabin  (they  having 
their  own  bed  covering)  with- 
out any  charge. 

Destitution  of  every  kind 
renders  the  poor  sickly,  and 
shortens  their  lives,  especially 
1U  Such  poor  districts  as  are 
to  be  seen  all  around  us. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

I have  not  known  any,  but 
have  just  been  told  that  some 
have,  who  would  not,  through 
modesty,  let  their  situation  be 
known. 

None. 
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Oran  and  Drimtemple. 
Pop.  4,574- 

Baslick  - - Pop.  3,574-  \ 

Kilcorkey  - - Pop.  2,897. 

Kilglass  - - Pop.  9,uS. 

Rev.  John  Muttoy. 

Rev.  John  O’  Callaghan,  v.  r. 

Rev.  Anthony  Garrahan,  p.  p.  ' 

Rev.  Thomas  Lloyd. 

None.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

None  whatsoever.  None 
have  perished  in  the  parish 
through  neglect  for  many 
years. 

No  deserted  children.  None 
have  perished  within  that  pe- 
riod. 

There  are  none  at  present- 
and  to  my  own  knowledge,  I 
can  say  that  the  only  two°that 
were  deserted  within  the  last 
three  years  perished  through 
neglect. 

None. 

Fathers  of  bastards  never 
look  after  them  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. The  mother  ge- 
nerally supports  them  by 
begging.  Number  not  more  , 
than  six. 

None. 

None. 

Three  or  four. 

I know  no  widows  or  child-  j 
ren  in  the  parish  destitute  j 
of  friends  or  relations,  or  who  ! 
do  not  live  according  to  the 
rest  of  the  people. 

About  20  or  30  widows,  and 
50  children.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

I cannot  say  how  many.  A 
few  of  them  every  Easter  get 
a share  of  the  poor  money. 

Very  few;  and  these  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
relatives. 

Such  as  are  old  or  infirm  in  j 
the  parish  are  [generally  sup-  | 
ported  by  their  children  or 
tbeir  relatives. 

Between  30  or  40  incapable 
of  work,  and  are  supported  by 
bugging. 

Cannot  say. 

Very  few. 

Some  few  go  to  England  in 
the  harvest  season  to  look  for 
employment,  probably  about  | 
30 ; about  eight  or  ten  mar-  1 
ried,  and  return  after  the 
harvest. 

About  the  one  third  of  the  ; 
labourers  of  the  parish  go  to  j 
England  or  elsewhere. 

About  300  or  400 ; say  one- 
half  of  them  go  to  England. 

Some  by  begging,  others  by 
the  produce  of  their  potato 
garden. 

The  wives  and  children  keep 
the  cabin  during  their  hus- 
band’s absence,  and  live  on 
the  potato. 

Some  are  married  men.  ! 
Their  wives  and  children,  in 
their  absence,  are  supported 
by  begging. 

Many  of  them  are  married; 
and  in  many  instances  their 
wives  and  children  are  obliged 
to  beg. 

Very  few,  and  these  usually 
receive  alms  in  provisions. 

_ Twenty  at  most.  Alms  given 
in  provisions,  such  as  they 
have. 

About  40  or  50.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

About  200,  who  are  chiefly 
supported  by  begging.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions, 
very  seldom  are  they  given  in 
money. 

Almost  all  the  small  farmers 
lodge  strolling  beggars,  and 
make  no  charge. 

Strolling  beggars  always  get 
lodging  in  the  parish,  free 
from  any  charge. 

None ; but  they  get  lodging 
through  charity. 

About  20  persons,  whoreceive 

1 d.  per  night 

None. 

None  whatsoever. 

None. 

None,  except  in  one  instance, 
which  occurred  when  the  cho- 
lera first  made  its  appearance 
in  the  parish. 
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Union  of  Kilkeevan. 
Pop.  16,921. 

Kilkeevan,  including  Castlerea 
Town  - Pop.  10,867. 

Kilmore  - - Pop.  5,086. 

Kilmore  - Pop.  5,086. 

Rev.  William  Blundell. 

John  Gray,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Janes. 

James  Hogg,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Four  supported  by  vestry 
assessment ; three  were  found 
dead. 

There  are  four  children  sup- 
ported by  act  of  vestry ; and 
two  have  been  found  dead. 

Very  few,  not  more  than  two 
these  last  four  years.  No. 

None. 

None. 

About  four  or  five. 

I dare  say  10  or  12. 

None, 

Many ; they  live  by  begging. 

A good  many,  and  supported 
by  begging. 

Perhaps  100;  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

I consider  there  are  some,  but 
supported  by  their  nearest 
friends. 

Impossible  accurately  to  as- 
certain; a great  number  live 
with  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions, some  beg.  A noble 
proprietor  allows  many  on  his 
estate  5 1.  per  annum  each. 

There  are  a great  number, 
usually  supported  by  their 
relatives,  or  by  begging. 

Perhaps  100 ; supported  by 
their  friends  and  by  charity. 

I consider  there  are  many,  but 
supported  by  their  families  and 
friends,  as  well  as  their  means 
afford. 

Impossible  to  ascertain;  ma- 
ny go  to  England,  great  num- 
bers to  Leinster  and  Munster, 
to  labour  at  the  harvest. 

Hundreds  leave  their  dwel- 
lings; some  of  them  go  to 
England,  and  others  to  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

About  100; and  about  50  go 
to  England,  but  that  is  a very 
loose  conjecture. 

I consider  few. 

Many  are  married ; their  fa-  ' 
milies  go  out  to  beg  during 
their  absence. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men,  and  in  their  absence  , 
they  are  supported  by  their  ' 
relatives,  but  the  greater  part 
by  begging. 

About  one-third  married.  If 
the  labourer  leaves  any  pota- 
toes, they  live  on  that ; if  not, 
they  go  about  begging. 

, A considerable  number,  such 
as  go. Their  wives  and  female  children 
support  themselves  in  carding  tow 
and  spinning  flax,  and  disposing  of 
same  at  market,  and  attending  to 
their  out  work  occasionally. 

Some  hundreds;  in  both, 
usually  the  latter. 

There  are  a great  number 
of  beggars ; and  alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  money  and  pro- 
visions, and  sometimes  cloth- 
ing. 

About  100.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions  (po- 
tatoes). 

Not  many.  Alms  sometimes 
given  in  money,  other  times  in 
provisions- 

AU  the  cabin  holders,  and 
some  of  the  small  farmers. 
,i  a. ; in  many  instances  there 
13  no  charge. 

A great  number  of  cabins  ; . 
and  the  lodging  1 d.,  or  for 
charity. 

A beggars  family  is  seldom 
refused  a corner  to  lie  in ; in 
return,  whilst  some  are  em- 
ployed begging,  the  rest  assist 
about  the  house. 

Not  many;  and  charge  no- 
thing for  a night’s  lodging. 

No. 

None. 

No. 

None. 
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Kilmore  - Pop.  5,086. 

Kiltullagh  - Pop.  7,110. 

Roscommon,  including  Ros- 
common town  - Pop.  8,374. 

Tarmonbarry  - Pop.  4)04g. 

Arthur  Achmuty,  Esq. 
J.P.,  M.D. 

Rev.  Thomas  Teeny , p.  p. 

Edward  Fait  brother,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  B.  Ayres. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  two  deserted 
children  within  this  year;  one 
of  them  that  was  exposed  by 
the  unfortunate  parent  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather, 
perished  shortly  after  it  was 
discovered;  the  other  died 
also,  I believe,  through 
neglect. 

I did  not  hear  of  any  deserted 
children  in  this  parish,  except 
in  one  or  two  instances,  where 
they  have  been  taken  care  of; 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any 
have  died  through  ueglect 
during  that  period. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children  at  present  in 
the  parish,  nor  of  any  that 
have  perished  through  neg. 
lect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 

I know  only  a few. 

I believe  there  are  one  or 
two  instances  in  this  case 
whose  mothers  are  begging 
about  with  them  in  the  parish. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
but  I know  there  are  many ; 
they  support  themselves  by 
begging. 

There  are  about  20  or  30 
poor  widows  in  the  parish 
who  have  small  children, 
whose  relations  are  incapable 
of  giving  them  much  assist- 
ance ; several  of  them  are  in  a 
suffering  condition. 

There  are  very  few  of  that 
description,  and  they  are 
partially  relieved  out  of  the 
money  collected  in  the 
church. 

If  any,  by  their  families ; but 
I do  not  know  of  any. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
When  the  heads  of  families  j 
become  superannuated,  their  | 
children  contrive  to  support 
them.  The  number  of  such 
persons  is,  I am  sure,  con- 
siderable. 

There  are  about  50  aged 
people  in  this  parish  incapable 
of  work,  some  of  whom  are 
supported  by  charitable  dona- 
tions and  whatever  assistance 
they  may  obtain  from  their  | 
friends. 

The  exact  number  cannot 
be  well  ascertained ; they 
are  usually  supported  by  their 
friends,  aided  by  occasional 
charitable  contributions. 

Very  few. 

them  poor.  One, 
each  of  the  most  0 
to  England  or  to  L 
England,  to  obtain 

There  are  1,320  families  in 
this  parish;  I may  say  all  of 
and  sometimes  two  men  out  of 
f these  families  go  periodically 
einster,  but  more  frequently  to 
employment. 

. From  40  to 50 labourers  leave 
their  dwellings  to  work  at  the 
harvest,  yearly;  some  to  the 
county  Dublin  and  other  parts 
of  Leinster,  but  the  greater 
part  go  to  England. 

I cannot  say  precisely,  but 
believe  that  very  few  leave  it. 

Very  few,  such  as  do  go. 
Their  families  remain  at  home 
and  employ  themselves  spin- 
ning for  market,  and  attend- 
ing to  their  husbands’  holding. 

Some  are  married;  their 
wives  and  children  contrive 
to  support  themselves  in  their 
absence,  on  the  produce  of 
their  little  farm. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  but  the  greater  part  are 
single;  the  wives  and  children 
of  the  married  remain  at  home 
(till  their  husband’s  return)  in 
a very  poor  state. 

None. 

The  number  of  persons  in 
my  parish  that  subsist  by 
begging  is  considerable.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  more  than  so  sub- 
sisting on  charity  by  begging 
about  in  the  parish,  several  of 
them  strangers  going  and  com- 
ing from  other  parishes.  They 
mostly  get  money , and  in  some 
cases  provisions. 

There  are  very  few  professed 
beggars ; and  alms  are  given 
mostly  in  provisions,  seldom 
in  money. 

None. 

Beggars  generally  get  their 
lodgings  gratis. 

There  are  several  houses 
where  lodgings  are  let  to  poor 
dealers  and  travellers,  from 
id.  to  3 d.  per  night.  The 
poor  people  beggi  ng  about  pay 
from  3 d.  to  6 d.  a week  where 
they  loilge  in  poor  houses. 

No  regular  lodgings  for  beg- 
gars, but  they  are  casually 
entertained  without  charge* 

Nbne. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

I do  not  know  of  any  per- 
sons having  died  in  this  parish 
within  the  last  three  years 
from  actual  destitution. 

I never  heard  of  any. 
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Tarmonbarrv  - Pop.  4,048. 

Boyle,  including  town  of 
Boyle  - Pop.  12,597. 

Eastersnow  and  Kilcolagh. 
Pop.  4,314. 

Kilronan  - Pop.  6,940. 

Rev.  James  }I‘Nalli/,  v.t. 

Rev.  T Hackelt. 

J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

John  Duckworth,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Crawford. 

Thomas  M'Dennott,  Esq.,  j.p. 

I know  of  none  for  the  last 
three  years. 

Eight  or  ten  by  parish  cess. 
None. 

Two ; they  have  hitherto 
been  supported  by  funds  as- 
sessed on  the  parish  by  act 
of  vestry.  None  are  known 
to  have  perished. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

N 0 means  of  ascertaining. 

None, 

Very  few. 

No  means  of  ascertaining. 

Widows  about  80;  children 
240,  who  have  no  relations 
able  to  render  them  the  small- 
est support,  and  live  by  the 
humanity  of  the  higher  class. 

There  must  be  100  at  least 
who  are  supported  by  their 
children  or  their  other  friends, 
but  such  support  is  very  poor 
indeed. 

No  means  of  ascertaining. 

Only  two  protestants.  I do 
not  know  the  number  of  Ro- 
man-catholics in  this  condi- 
tion. 

About  250  persons,  who  are 
supported  by  their  own  imme- 
diate relatives  and  neighbours. 

The  system  of  labourers 
leaving  this  parish  is  not 
much  practised. 

Not  a great  many  from  this 
parish:  perhaps  10  or  12 
yearly  to  England. 

A considerable  number,  all 
of  whom  go  to  England ; the 
exact  number  I could  not  as- 
certain. 

About  100  persons.  About 
60  go  to  England. 

There  are  some  married  men 
who  get  provisions  for  their 
families  on  credit  until  their 
return. 

Their  wives  and  children  go 
out  to  beg  during  the  absence 
of  their  husbands. 

Not  many  married  men. 

Some  married  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  left  in  their 
absence  on  a scanty  subsist- 
ence, together  with  what  they 
can  procure  by  their  own  in- 
dustry. 

I cannot  say  with  certainty, 
as  beggars  are  generally  itine- 
rants, and  seldom  or  never 
stop  in  their  native  parish. 
Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions  with  comparative 
cheerfulness,  out  of  even  a 
scanty  supply. 

About  50 ; both  money  and 
provisions. 

I do  not  know  the  exact 
number,  but  I believe  they  are 
very  few.  Al  ms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

Number  of  persons  who  sub- 
sist hy  begging,  80.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

There  is  scarcely  any  in- 
stance where  beggars  are 
charged. 

About  12;  id.  per  night. 

It  is  not  usual  for  house- 
holders ever  to  charge  stroll- 
ing beggars  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

The  generality  of  the  lower 
class  of  householders  never 
refuse  giving  lodging  to  strol- 
ling beggars,  for  no  other 
price  than  charity. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

None. 
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ICilronan  - Pop.  6,940. 

Tybohine  - Pop.  16,460. 

Moore  - Pop.  4,379. 

Union  of  Moore  and  Drum 
PoP-  9,336. 

Colonel  Tenison , J.  p. 

Rev.  TV.  French. 

Thomas  Power,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  Anderson. 

None. 

None. 

None  to  my  knowledge,  with 
one  exception.  This  child 
was  found  dead,  and  the  sup- 
posed mother  sent  to  gaol. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  uot  know  of  any. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

Included  in  Answer  to 
Quere  4. 

Very  few;  and  these  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Very  few  without  some  rela- 
tives. 

Generally  by  their  relatives. 

About  300  ; supported  by 
the  younger  branches  of  their 
families. 

Mostly  one  in  every  house ; 
and  they  partake  of  what  is 
going,  such  as  it  is. 

So  many,  they  cannot  be 
enumerated  but  by  great  diffi- 
culty and  labour. 

Between  5O1  and  60;  and  I 
think  about  20  of  them  go  to 
England. 

1,000  at  least;  and  most  of 
them  go  to  England. 

Not  a great  many  ; of  these 
very  few  go  to  England. 

Very  few  from  my  parishes. 

Some  of  them  are;  and  their 
families  remain  in  their  cabins 
until  they  return,  but  most  of 
them  go  to  beg,  and  leave 
their  cabins  locked  up  until 
they  return. 

Generally  married  men  ; 
and  their  families  are  sup- 
ported by  the  potato  crop 
which  they  leave  behind 
them. 

Yes  ; their  wives  and  child- 
ren go  beg. 

Wives  and  children,  in  such 
cases,  lock  their  doors  and  go 
out  to  beg,  until  their  own 
crops  come  in. 

I cannot  state  the  actual 
number  of  beggars.  The 
principal  alms  are  given  in 
provisions,  and  some  get 
money  collected  in  the  parish 
church. 

About  300 ; in  provisions. 

Not  very  many;  and  those 
by  provisions. 

Not  a great  many,  compara- 
tively speaking.  In  provisions, 
potatoes,  &c. 

None.  The  beggars  get  their 
lodging  free. 

None  ; a night’s  lodging  is 
always  gratuitous. 

I cannot  exactly  say  how 
many;  but  nothing  paid  by 
them. 

Strolling  beggars  are  not 
charged ; I think  <ld.  would 
pay  a night's  lodging,  or,  m 
fact,  anything  the  parties 
could  give. 

None. 

None. 

I know  of  one  only,  and  he  1 
a stranger. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; many, 
however,  get  into  bad  « 
from  their  bad  mode  ot  eu&- 
sistence  and  clothing,  an 
into  ill  health  and  die. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Roscommon — Baronies  Roscommon  and  Boyle. 


Aughrim  - - Pop.  4.537- 

Union  of  Aughrim. 
Pop.  8,695. 

Union  of  Bumlin,  including 
Strokestown  - Pop.  12,045. 

Clonfinlough  - Pop.  4,540. 

John  Balfe,  Esq.,  .T.  v. 

William  Lloyd,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  E.  Mahon. 

Rev.  W.  Gibbs. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

About  six ; supported  by 
begging  and  the  exertions  of 
their  mothers.  The  last  year 
we  had  three  foundlings  pro- 
vided for  by  the  union  ; they 
are  now  dead.  We  know  of 
none  to  have  perished  through 
want  or  neglect. 

None. 

Do  not  know  of  any  so  cir- 
cumstanced. 

None. 

About  five. 

None. 

Do  not  know  of  any  but  j 
such  as  have  means  of  sup-  I 
port. 

None. 

There  are  about  20  widows, 
with  an  average  of  about  60 
children,  who  drag  out  a mise- 
rable support  by  their  own 
exertions ; and  about  ao  wi- 
dows with  20  children  beg- 
ging- 

About  15.  Supported  by 
their  own  industry. 

The  comparative  few  in  the 
parish  are  supported  by  beg- 
ging- 

If  any,  by  their  families. 

About  Go.  The  greater  num- 
are  supported  by  alms,  and 
some  assistance  occasionally 
from  the  incumbent  and 
churchwardens. 

About  Co,  who  are  supported 
by  their  friends. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

Very  few. 

About  150  ; of  these  about 
50  go  to  England. 

1 

In  or  about  50.  It  is  sup- 
posed half  of  these  go  to 
England. 

Such  married  men  as  do 
leave  home  have  provision 
made  for  their  families  in 
their  absence. 

Very  few ; their  families  re- 
main at  home. 

| 

About  two-thirds  of  them 
are  married  men.  The  greater 
number  of  their  wives  and 
children  beg  in  the  absence 
of  the  husbands. 

About  two  thirds  are  sup- 
posed to  be  married.  Some 
of  the  wives  and  children  beg. 

Alms  are  given  in  money 
and  provisions,  but  cannot 
tell  the  exact  number  of 
them. 

Not  one. 

About  50  common  beggars ; 
but  in  the  summer  the  town  is 
swarmed  with  them.  A little 
in  money,  but  principally  in 
provisions. 

Beggars  go  through  the  pa- 
rish, but  they  generally  reside 
in  the  town  adjacent  (Strokes- 
town). Alms  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Beggars  of  any  description 
Pay  nothing  for  their  lodg- 
ings. B 

None. 

In  the  country  beggars  are 
not  charged  for  lodgings.  In 
the  town  there  are  about  12 
houses;  and  1 d.  is  the  usual 
charge  for  a night’s  lodging. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

About  12  are  said  to  have 
died  of  actual  want  in  Strokes-  | 
town,  when  the  cholera  pre- 
vailed in  it  last  October. 

None. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


CONNAUGHT — County  Roscommon — Baronies  Roscommon,  Boyle  and  Sligo. 


Aughrim,  Killumod  and  half 
of  Clooncraff  - Pop.  7,695. 

Elphin  - Pop.  6,643. 

Killukin  - Pop.  3,498. 

Mry  mcludi^^^7 
of  Shgo  - Pop.  I0)l6l 

Robert  Devcnish,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Arthur  Crosslcy,  Esq. 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 

Rev.  Charles  Dunne. 

Rev.  Wm . Armstrong. 

Not  one. 

There  are  four  supported  by 
church  cess,  at  4/.  each  per 
annum.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

| There  are  two  supported  by 
the  parish.  I think  that  four 
have. 

Fourteen  or  fifteen,  sup- 
ported by  vestry  cess.  Not 
known  as  having  perished, 
though  with  ill-behaved  pa- 
rents it  may  have  happened. 

None. 

I know  of  none  except  those 
stated  above. 

None  that  I know  of,  ex- 
cepting the  two  above  named. 

I do  not  know  of  any  but 
a few  in  the  cholera  orphan 
house,  into  which  institution 
we  could  admit  only  those 
whose  parents  were  both  dead, 
except  four  or  five. 

Not  one. 

This  question  I cannot  an- 
swer. 

I cannot  say.  Very  few. 

There  are  a good  many  sup- 
ported ; as  in  No.  4. 

Not  any  by  their  families. 

I examined  the  church 
books,  and  there  are  34  who 
receive  relief  from  the  col- 
lections made  in  the  church; 
33  of  these  are  Roman-ca- 
tholics. 

1 cannot  tell  how  many. 
Their  friends  and  the  parish 
poor-money  give  them  aid. 

Very  many;  supported  by 
mendicity  association,  by  beg- 
ging, or  by  their  relatives  or 
patrons. 

Very  few. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer 
this  question  correctly ; pro- 
bably one  third  of  the  whole, 
and  generally  to  England. 

Not  many;  perhaps  20  or 
30 ; 11  or  12  may  go  to 
England. 

Very  few.  Their  families 
remain  at  home. 

Many  of  them  are.  Their 
wives  and  children,  in  many 
cases,  go  begging  in  the  ab- 
sence of  their  husbands. 

Sometimes  their  wives,  &c. 
beg ; sometimes  live  on  what 
potatoes  remain  of  the  winter 
provisions. 

Not  one. 

Cannot  tell  the  number. 
Alms  are  given  in  both. 
There  are  not  many  beggars 
belonging  to  the  parish. 

There  are  not  many  beggars. 
They  generally  get  provisions. 

None. 

I know  of  none.  When 
beggars  require  a night’s 
lodging  they  almost  invaria- 
bly get  it  without  charge. 

The  beggars  generally  get 
lodging  gratuitously.  Per- 
haps 100  or  200  householders 
would  receive  them. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

No. 

No. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Sligo— Baronies  Carbery  ami  Leney. 


Ahamlish  - - Pop.  7,483. 

Achonry  - - Pop.  15,357. 

Tubbercorry  - Pop.  15,357. 

Union  of  Killoran  & Kilvarnet. 
Pop.  6,059. 

Itev.  Charles  West. 

Rev.  Henri/  Brett. 

Rev.  G.  Thornton  Mostyn. 

C.  K.  O’Hara,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

One  deserted  child  has  been 
maintained  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish,  by  act  of  vestry, 
these  last  three  years.  There 
is  no  instance  of  a child  hav- 
ing perished  through  neglect. 

| I know  of  but  one.  I be- 
1 lieve  not. 

There  are  none  of  this  class 
here.  No. 

At  present  two  supported  by 
parish  rate.  None. 

None  that  are  known  in 
general. 

There  are  four  supported 
by  the  parish. 

I know  one  child  so  situated. 

■ 

; ; 

Do  not  know. . 

In  general  widows  and  child- 
ren are  supported  by  their 
ewn  relatives,  and  often  by 
their  neighbours.  It  is  im- 
possible to  say  what  is  the  numl 
without  making  inquiry  in  everj 

There  are  none,  except  what 
come  under  the  descriptions 
in  Nos.  4 and  7. 

oer  in  so  great  a population, 
r cabin  in  the  parish. 

There  are  not  any  to  my  ! 
knowledge  actually  so  situ-  , 
ated  here;  as  such,  in  an  | 
emergency,  they  generally 
itinerate  as  common  beggars,  j 

Very  few  who  have  no  rela- 
tions; by  casual  charity  and 
the  poor-box. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  persons  who, 
from  old  nge  or  infirmity,  are 
unable  to  work,  without  taking 
a census,  as  they  are  mostly  j 
maintained  in  their  own  houses  ] 
by  their  families  in  general.  , 

About  50,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours  and  relations. 

About  400 ; many  beg,  whilst 
the  remainder  are  a burthen 
upon  their  relations. 

Cannot  say  the  number ; by 
their  families  and  relations: 
above  100  are  assisted  by 
others. 

About  10  persons  go  to  the  1 
north  in  a year  for  labour.  1 
It  was  heretofore  a custom 
with  many  labourers  to  go  to 
England  for  labour,  but  not 
of  late. 

Between  200  and  300  of  the 
labourers  and  peasantry  go 
annual!}'  to  England. 

About  200  go  in  summer, 
most  commonly  to  England. 

About  1 20 ; mostly  to  Eng- 
land for  the  harvest. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
and  Ic-ave  their  wives,  and 
children  at  home  to  maintain 
their  cabins  by  their  own  la- 
bour; and  arc  assisted  by 
their  friends. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
The  wives  and  children  com- 
monly go  and  beg,  except  a 
few  who  may  be  in  better 
circumstances. 

The  greater  number  consist 
of  married  men.  The  wives  and  child- 
ren of  the  poorest  class  beg,  whilst 
those  of  the  better  get  provisions  on 
credit  and  that  at  an  usurious  rate, 
until  the  return  of  their  husbands. 

Yes;  they  leave  provisions; 
a fewr  beg. 

There  are  not  to  be  known  a 
dozen  persons  in  this  parish 
who  live  by  begging  only ; 
the.  paupers  in  general  live  in 
their  cabins.  Alms  are  sel- 
dom given  in  money,  there 
»ot  being  opulent  persons 
living  in  the  parish. 

There  are  about  100  at  least. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions  (potatoes). 

About  100  constant  beggars, 
and  in  summer  many  more ; 
generally  relieved  by  provi-  1 
sions. 

About  20.  In  provisions. 

There  is  scarcely  such  a 
thing  known  as  a householder 
letting  lodgings  to  straggling 
beggars ; but  the  beggars  are 
received  into  their  houses 
through  the  county  for  cha- 
my  the  poor  householders 
to  a wonderful  extent. 

'I’he  peasantry  generallygive 
lodgings  to  beggars,  without 
any  charge. 

Strolling  beggars  usually 
get  their  lodging  gratis,  and 
that  generally  wherever  they 
apply  for  the  same. 

None  for  payment.  Many 
give  a night’s  lodging  for 
nothing,  but  seldom  afford  bed 
clothes. 

Not  one. 

I believe  not. 

None. 

None. 
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CONNAUGHT Counties  Sligo  and  Roscommon— Baronies  Lcuey  and  Tiraghrill. 


Kilmactigue  - - Pop.  7,620. 

Kilmactigue  - - Pop.  7,620. 

Aughanagh  - - Pop.  2,393. 

Ballisadare  and  Kilross. 
Pop.  4,657. 

Rev.  John  Neligan. 

Rev.  Daniel  Muallar key,  p.  p. 

Terence  Sweeny,  Esq. 

Edward  T.  Cooper,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Only  one  deserted  child, 
now  about  six  years  old,  who 
is  supported  by  a collection 
levied  on  the  parish.  None 
have  perished  from  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

! Only  one  supported  by  the 
j parish.  None. 

1 

Three,  hitherto  supported 
by  parish  assessment.  One 
through  neglect;  none  from 
want. 

None,  so  far  as  I can  learn. 

None. 

Cannot  say ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

About  10  widows  and  their 
children,  having  no  relations  ■ 
able  to  support  them,  some 
of  whom  are  able  to  earn ; 
others  subsist  by  begging. 

About  100,  supported  by 
begging. 

There  are  at  least  30  or  40, 
and  are  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  the  public. 

Cannot  say.  When  they 
have  no  relations  able  to  sup- 
port them  they  are  supported 
by  the  landlords. 

Perhaps  about  38  persons 
incapable  of  work  reside  in 
the  parish,  relying  on  their 
friends  for  support. 

About  300;  they  are  usually 
supported  by  their  children 
and  relatives. 

| 

Perhaps  about  80,  and  are 
supported  by  begging  occa- 
sionally, and  sometimes  by 
some  friends. 

Several,  supported  by  their 
relations  and  neighbours  and 
collections  in  the  churches. 

About  200  periodically  leave 
their  dwellings  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, generally  in  Eng- 
land, although  a few  of  them 
go  to  Scotland. 

About  the  one-third  of  the 
male  adults  of  the  parish  go 
periodically  to  England. 

About  100 ; half  to  England, 
and  the  other  half,  or  there- 
abouts, to  Scotland. 

Some ; not  many  to  Scotland 
and  England,  but  principally 
to  England. 

Some  cf  them  are  married 
men.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren, in  their  absence,  arc 
supported  by  the  produce  of 
their  labour  before  they  leave 
home,  or  by  tlieir  little  holding! 

A great  number  married 
men.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren commonly  subsist  by  beg- 
ging in  tlieir  absence. 

They  are  in  general  married 
men ; and  frequently  their  fa- 
milies are  supported  in  their 
absence  by  beggiDg. 

A few.  Some  have  pota- 
toes; some  beg. 

About  20  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  most  generally 
are  given  in  provisions;  in 
some  few  instances  money  is 
given. 

Constant  beggars,  about 
100.  Alms  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

I think  from  70  to  ,80 ; and 
alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Several,  but  they  arc  itine- 
rant, and  alms  are  given  in 
provisions. 

Where  lodgings  are  afforded 
to  strolling  beggars,  no  remu- 
neration is  demanded. 

None.  Lodging  is  not^set 
to  strolling  beggars. 

It  is  the  usual  modus  in  the  ! 
parish,  that  any  poor  beggar 
asking  lodging  in  any  house  is 
never  refused,  and  no  charge. 

Cannot  say ; pay  nothing  for 
their  lodgings. 

I believe  no  death  occurred 
within  the  last  three  years 
from  actual  destitution. 

None. 

No. 
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CONNAUGHT — County  Sligo— Barony  Tiraghrill. 


Ballinakill,  Ballysumaghan 
and  Kilross  - - Pop.  5,241- 

Kilmacullen  and  Taunngli. 
Pop.  7,482. 

Kilmactrany,  Killadoon  and 
Shancough  - Pop.  6,731. 

Union  of  Kilmactrany, 
Killadoon,  &c.  - Pop.  6,731. 

Rev.  E.  A.  Lucas. 

Rev.  M.  F.  Dudgeon. 

Rev.  John  Maxwell. 

Rev.  Bryan  M‘Manus,  p.  p. 

There  are  two  deserted- 
children  in  the  parish  ; there 
is  now  no  means  of  supporting 
them,  except  public  charity. 

None. 

None. 

None 

Six. 

I know  of  but  three. 

I have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain any. 

None. 

There  are  about  ao  widows 
and  children  who  have  no  re- 
lations to  support  them  ; they 
are  supported  by  their  own 
industry,  and  by  the  contri- 
butions of  some  benevolent 
individuals. 

There  are  seven  or  eight 
widows,  the  greater  number 
with  large  familes;  supported 
chiefly  by  the  poor-money 
and  charitable  gratuities  of 
their  neighbours. 

There  may  be  about  four 
widows  and  six  children  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Generally  supported  by  beg- 
ging- 

There  are  about  150  old  and 
infirm  persons ; some  are 
supported  by  their  friends, 
and  others  are  begging. 

There  are  few  cabins  in 
which  some  old  man  or  woman 
incapable  of  work  may  not  be 
found.  These  are  supported 
by  the  joint  labours  of  the 
juniors  of  the  family. 

There  may  be  about  30  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and  by 
begging. 

About  30 ; supported  by  beg- 
ging- 

About  150  labourers  leave 
their  dwelling  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment; 50  of  them  go  to 
England. 

This  practice  does  not  obtain 
in  my  union. 

About  10  to  Scotland,  and 
12  to  England. 

About  50  leave  the  country ; 
half  of  which  number  go  to 
England  and  Scotland,  Lire  re- 
mainder go  to  Leinster,  &c. 

Numbers  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  families  are  most 
frequently  obliged  to  shut  up 
their  houses,  and  beg  in  their 
absence. 

Some  married,  some  un- 
married; wives  and  children 
supported  by  begging. 

By  begging. 

As  stated  above  there  are 
many  occasional  beggars : the 
number  actually  living  by  beg- 
ging is  about  40. 

Aboutao.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

About  60 ; usually  supplied 
by  provisions. 

About  40;  generally  sup- 
plied in  provisions. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  about  half  a dozen 
such  houses;  the  usual  charge 
1 d.  per  night ; but  they  are 
little  frequented. 

In  this  district  strolling  beg- 
gars are  never  charged  for 
their  lodgings ; and  I believe 
such  is  the  disposition  of  the 
Irish  population,  that  they 
would  consider  it  an  immane 
nefas  to  refuse  beggars  for 
lodging. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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CONNAUGHT County  Sligo— Baronies  Tiraghrill  and  Tyreraght. 


Union  of  Taunagh. 
Pop.  5,251. 

Dromard  - - Pop.  2,613. 

Union  of  Kilmacshalgan 
and  Templeboy  - Pop.  7,117. 

Skreen  - - Pop.  4,567. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gilleraii,  v.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Stack. 

T.  Hillas,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  Gabriel  Stokes. 

There  are  two  deserted 
children  in  the  parish ; there 
is  now  no  means  of  supporting 
them,  except  by  public  cha- 
rity. 

None. 

There  are  only  two  deserted 
children  in  the  union,  and 
which  two  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  union.  None 
to  my  knowledge  ever  perish- 
ed in  this  union. 

Two  foundlings  have  been 
exposed  in  this  parish.  Main- 
tained by  parochial  assess- 
ments, at  5 1.  per 

Six. 

None. 

If  any,  they  are  supported  by 
their  parents,  unless  you  in- 
clude the  two  deserted  child- 
ren mentioned  in  reply  to 
Quere  1. 

There  being  no  law  to  enforee 
ascertainment  of  affiliation,  the 
fathers  are  not  known. 

There  are  about  20  widows 
and  children,  who  have  no 
relations  to  support  them;  | 
they  are  supported  by  their  ' 
own  industry,  and  by  the  con- 
tributions of  some  benevolent 
individuals. 

None. 

Very  few,  and  those  in  ge- 
neral live  with  their  children 
and  relations.  As  this  is  an 
agricultural  country, boys  and 
girls  from  8 to  10  years  old 
can  get  diet,  lodging  and 
wages  for  their  labour. 

I cannot  say. 

There  are  about  150  old 
persons;  some  are  supported 
by  their  friends,  and  others 
by  begging. 

Those  who  are  in  the  parish 
are  supported  by  their  friends 
and  by  the  poor  list ; we  have, 

I believe,  upwards  of  40  on 
that  list,  though  our  parish  is  j 
small. 

' 

In  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, very  few,  and  those  in 
general  live  with  their  child- 
ren or  relations. 

resort.  1 he  greatest  number  of  j 
planted  their  potatoes,  come  in  froi 
to  the  sea-side,  which  they  seem  t< 

I cannot  exactlysay ; I should 
hope  less  than  in  other  parishes.  When 
past  labour  they  take  to  the  road,  and 
are  refused  aid  at  very  few,  if  ever,  at 
the  humblest  cabins  to  which  they 
lanpers  are  those  who,  when  they  have 
11  other  parts  to  beg  as  a trade ; or  come 
5 consider  as  requisite  to  their  health. 

About  150  labourers  leave 
their  dwellings  in  quest  of 
employment,  and  50  of  those 
go  to  England. 

All  who  leave  this  parish  go 
to  England  or  Scotland  ; the 
number  may  perhaps  be  be- 
tween 50  and  100. 

Very  few  from  these  parishes 
the  exact  number  I cannot 
say. 

I cannot  say  with  any  degree 
of  certainty,  but  I do  not  con- 
sider the  efflux  very  consider- 
able here. 

Numbers  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  families  are  most 
frequently  obliged  to  shut  up 
their  houses  and  beg  in  their 
absence. 

As  stated  above,  there  are 
many  occasional  beggars ; the 
number  actually  living  by 
begging  is  about  40. 

Few  are  married  men  ; but 
those  leave  their  wives  and 
families  living  on  their  small  ! 
holdings  until  their  return. 

The  few  that  are  married 
have  houses  and  a little  ground,  and 
only  go  in  Che  harvest  to  England ; 
during  their  short  absence  they  leave 
the  provision  that  grew  on  their 
ground  for  their  wives,  &c. 

the  shore  bon 

They  labour  as  far  as  they  can 
get  employment,  and  sometimes  re- 
ceive remittances.  The  period  of  ab- 
sence is  not  very  extended.  Much 
food,  of  small  shell-fish  and  various 
kinds  of  edible  alga;,  are  gathered  on 
Iciing  the  whole  length  of  the  parish. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
calculate;  they  generally  get 
provisions.  Wehavenotmany 
beggars  in  our  parish ; but  as 
it  is  on  the  highway  from  Bal- 
lina  to  Sligo  we  are  subjected 
to  a great  number  of  strangers. 

Very  few ; and  alms  are  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 

Cannot  state  number.  .Aid 
generally  given  in  provisions, 
viz.  potatoes,  or  occasionally  a 
little  milk. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  beggars  be- 
ing charged  for  their  night’s 
lodging  in  this  union. 

I cannot  at  present  take  upon 
me  to  answer  this  Quaere. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  such,  nor 
believe  it  occurred. 
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Carlow  and  Kilcshin ; 
Town  of  Carlow -Pop.  9,597- 

Carlow ; 

Town  of  Carlow  - Pop.  9,597. 

Ballynacarrick  and  Torama- 
gima  - Pop.  2,533. 

Carlow  - - Pop,  9,597. 

Thomas  Houghton,  Esq.,  j . v. 

llev.  Francis  Maher,  r.  v. 

Henry  Faulkner,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Blood,  p.m. 

I understand  there  are  at  pre- 
sent on  the  parish  books  six  1 
deserted  children  of  all  ages, 
whose  support  is  provided  for 
by  a parochial  vote  at  Raster 
vestry  in  every  year.  I have 
not  heard  of  any  who  have  pens 
circumstances  noted,  within  the 

About  15 ; some  provided  for 
ay  benevolent  individuals,  some 
by  a vote  at  Easter  vestry.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  to  perish 
through  neglect. 

bed  under  the 
period  stated. 

There  was  one  deserted  child 
found  in  this  parish  within  the 
last  year ; it  was  put  out  to 
nurse  by  the  churchwardens, 
and  is  expected  to  be  paid  for 
out  of  whatever  fund  the  pa- 
rish cessispaid;but  none  have 
been  known  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the  las 

About  12,  supported  by  the 
parish.  None  are  supposed 
or  known  to  have  perished. 

t three  years. 

I have  no  means  of  correctly 
answering  this  query;  but  I 
do  not  believe  the  number  to 
be  very  large. 

The  number  of  bastard  child- 
ren, as  appears  from  our  bap- 
tismal registry,  is  in  all,  for 
the  last  three  years,  24.  The 
support  of  three  or  four  of 
these  has  fallen  on  their  mo- 
thers, the  reputed  fathers 
having  left  the  parish. 

None. 

There  are  very  few. 

Having  no  accurate  means  of 
ascertaining,  I can  only  refer 
to  my  answer  at  query  No.  4, 
in  which  1 have  included  in 
my  computation  the  destitute  | 
persons  herein  referred  to. 

I cannot  with  any  degree  of  j 

accuracy  give  an  answer  to  this  query.  The  number  of  children,  if  I throw 
into  the  account  those  whose  parents  are  unemployed,  or  only  occasionally 
employed,  and  therefore  unable  to  support  their  offspring,  is  very  great  in- 
deed. One-third  at  least  of  the  labouring  population  is  in  these  circumstances. 
As  to  the  number  of  widows  who  have  no  near  relations  able  to  support 
them,  I can  make  no  conjecture. 

About  40  widows  and  too 
; children.  Some  widows  are  partly 
’ supported  by  the  collections  at  the 
church ; many  children  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  a public  school,  and  other* 
; by  begging. 

Having  no  accurate  means  of  ! The  old  and  infirm,  I should 
ascertaining,  I can  only  answer  say,  are  not  less  than  300. 
this  query  by  computation,  and  ; They  obtain  a miserable  sub- 
I estimate  the  number  of  infirm  sistence  by  begging, 
persons,  male  and  female,  in  | 

this  town,  and  generally  unable  to  work,  at  300,  most  of 
whom  obtain  their  miserable  subsistence  by  mendicity. 

I do  not  understand  there  About  1 00,  supported  usually 
are  more  than  three  or  four  by  their  friends  or  by  charity, 
from  age,  and  one  or  two  from  1 
infirmity,  incapable  of  work,  who  are  supported 
by  the  assistance  of  their  relatives  and  friends, 
and  perhaps  by  occasional  charity. 

! 

No  labourers  from  this  pa-  None, 

rish  (or  in  this  part  of  the  | 
country)  have  been  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  dwellings  periodically  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  England,  or  anywhere  else. 

There  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  persons  in  this  parish 
who  subsist  by  begging.  Alms 
are  given  both  in  money  and 
provisions,  usually,  I believe, 
the  latter. 

About  80.  Alms  are  given 
both  in  money  (small  quanti- 
ties) and  in  provisions. 

It  is  not  the  custom  in  this 
parish  to  let  lodgings  for 
strolling  beggars;  if  a ^ poor 
person  was  to  get  a night's 
lodging,  nothing  is  charged 
for  the  same. 

About  40;  usually  2 $d.  or 
3 d.  per  night.  Those  houses 
are  for  poor  persons,  but  not 
beggars.  There  are  no  stroll- 
ing beggars. 

I have  not  heard,  nor  do  I be- 
J*  an3'  person  to  have  died 
m actual  destitution  in  this 

liewl’  tlle  contra,7,  I be- 
X *“c,h  a case  ““Id  notoccur  if  it 
made  known  previously. 

o-5. 

Strictly  speaking,  perhaps 
none  have  died  from  actual  destitu- 
tion ; want  of  proper  subsistence  has 
in  many  instances  induced  disease, 
and  shortened  the  period  of  human 
existence,  livery  week  furnishes  inst 
what  may  be  the  necessity  of  the  cast 
H 

None. 

premature  death  being  < 
want  of  a sufficiency  of 
ances  of  persons  in  sickness  who,  no  ma 
can  procure  no  other  food  than  potato 

Not  one,  to  my  knowledge. 
I have  no  doubt,  however,  of 
jeeasioned  in  many  instances  by 
proper  food. 

Liter 
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Clonmelsk  - - Pop.  711. 

Cloydagh  - - Pop.  1,422. 

Cloydagh  - - Pop.  1,422. 

Killerigg  . . Pop.  ,,335. 

Rev.  Thomas  Dixon,  a.  m. 

Rev.  Robert  Fishbourne. 

John  Aexander,  Esq. 

William  Duckett,  Esq.,  j,P- 

None. 

Two ; one  was  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  the  vestry  cess,  the 
other  was  left  with  the  re- 
puted father.  One  child  was 
eaten  by  dogs  a few  months 
ago,  where  its  mother  de- 
serted it. 

Two  ; one  supported  by  the 
parish,  the  other  given  to  the 
reputed  father.  None  perish- 
ed through  neglect,  except 
one  that  I heard  was  eaten 
partly  by  pigs  or  dogs. 

I do  not  think  there  are  auy 
I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I cannot  exactly  say;  but 
any  that  I know  of,  about  six 
families,  are  able  to  sup-  . 
port  themselves,  having  some 
land. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

About  three  or  four. 

I cannot  tell  how  many ; but 
any  such  are  supported  by 
their  families  at  home. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families  and 
friends. 

I cannot  say ; there  are  no 
doubt  some,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  their  friends 
who  are  in  employment. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

I cannot  say ; very  few  may 
go  about  the  neighbourhood 
in  harvest,  or  such  busy  times. 

I have  never  heard  of 
any  labourers  leaving  this 
parish  in  search  of  labour 
elsewhere,  either  in  England 
or  Ireland. 

Not  any,  that  I know  of. 

The  families  of  such  have 
their  stock  of  provisions  laid 
in. 

None. 

We  have  no  resident  beg- 
gars; there  are,  however, 
plenty  of  strolling  mendicants 
from  other  districts  of  the 
country,  especially  after  the 
potatoes  are  set. 

I think  there  are  very  few 
who  subsist  by  begging.  Alms 
are  given  in  both  ways  to 
beggars. 

1 do  not  know;  3 d.  for  lodg- 
ing. 

I cannot  say  how  many  let 
beggars  in;  but  in  all,  I be- 
lieve, they  are  lodged  with- 
out charge. 

No  money  paid  for  lodging 
by  beggars,  they  are  always 
housed  gratis. 

I cannot  say ; I do  not  think 
there  are  many. 

I never  knew  of  a person 
dying  of  actual  destitution. 

No  such  thing  has  ever  oc- 
curred in  my  recollection. 

No. 
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Tominagima  and  7 others. 
Fop.  5,043- 

Feenagli  - - l*op.  4,324. 

Feenagh  - - Pop.  4,324. 

Aghade  and  Ballon. 
Pop.  1,807. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tyrrell,  r.  V. 

John  Watson , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Thos.  IT.  Watson,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Dawson. 

I know  of  but  two ; I heard 
of  one  being  exposed  and  lost 
during  the  last  three  years. 

None  known. 

Not  any. 

None.  There  has  not  any 
child  perished  for  thelastthree 
years. 

I know  of  none  but  two, 
unless  the  query  alludes  to 
children  sent  from  the  Found- 
ling-hospital to  nurse. 

Not  known. 

Not  known. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I think  this  query  is  not  1 
put  fairly  to  obtain  an  honest  ] 
answer : it  asks  what  number,  See.  who 
The  answer  I would  give  is,  that  widow 
able  to  support  them,  though  they  maj 
out  families,  for  those  have  more  that 
Directly  to  the  question  : the  number 
are  badly  supported,  partly  by  their  ch 

See  No.  7. 

have  no  relations  able  to  support  them  1 1 
ts  of  all  the  labouring  poor  have  no  one  j 
' have  sons  and  daughters  with  or  with-  ' 
1 enough  to  do  to  support  themselves.  1 
of  poor  widows  is  about  50,  and  they 
ildreu,  partly  l,y  their  next  neighbours. 

i Exact  number  not  known. 

Those  of  the  Protestant  faith 
are  supported  by  the  collection 
on  Sabbath  days  in  the  parish 
church;  a considerable  sur- 
plus given  to  those  of  the  Ro- 
mish faith;  there  are  six  in 
all. 

Perhaps  Co  or  70  ; certainly  ! 
I am  afraid  this  is  under  the 
number ; they  are  generally 
supported  by  the  charitable 
neighbours,  if  they  have  not 
children  to  support  them. 

About  20,  mostly  women; 
supported  by  charity. 

Some  old  and  infirm  persons 
mostly  supported  by  charity. 

I have  no  possible  means  of 
answering  this  query  accurate- 
ly; but  I do  not  think  there  is  a 
single  individual  without  a suf- 
ficiency of  food,  which  they  de- 
rive either  from  begging  or  the 
assistance  of  their  relatives. 

So  very  few  labourers  leave 
this  parish  periodically,  that 
I think  this  and  No.  G an- 
swered. 

Not  many  labourers  leave 
their  dwellings  to  obtain  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  and  but 
lew  go  to  England. 

Very  few,  if  any,  go  to  Eng- 
land ; but  numbers  leave 
home  in  the  hay-making  and 
harvest  time  to  seek  employ- 
ment. 

Very  few  from  these  parishes, 
perhaps  not  more  than  10  in 
each  of  the  last  three  years ; 
these  were  young  boys,  excited 
as  much  by  a desire  to  ramble, 
as  by  want  of  employment. 

Not  known. 

Few  married  men  leavehome, 
and  those  who  do,  leave  a suf- 
ficient supply  of  potatoes. 

Very  few ; I suppose  six  or 
seven ; but  Carlow  being  so 
convenient  furnishes  us  with 
plenty  of  that  description. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions. 

Sonte  women  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  given  by  the  gen- 
try in  money  and  provisions, 
by  the  farmers,  in  provisions. 

Several  old  women  subsist 
by  donations  of  money  and 
clothing  from  the  gentiy,  and 
potatoes  or  other  food  from 
the  farmers. 

Perhaps  about  10;  they  never 
receive  money,  always  provi- 
sions. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
by  mostly  all  the  poor  cabin- 
keepers  ; the  price  usually 
paid  is  a share  111  the  provi- 
sions obtained  that  day. 

Not  known. 

They  are  genrally  admitted 
for  charity, 

I n the  country  there  are  houses 
whose  inmates  hold  what  is 
called  a gospel.  These  houses 
are  open  to  strolling  beggars 
gratis ; the  price  in  the  village 
is  generally  2 d. 

} heard  of  none,  except  one 
stranger,  only  one  night  in 
parish.  6 

None. 

| 

. 

Not  any. 

None. 

°-5- 
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Pubbledrum  - - Pop.  1,271. 

Barragh  - - Pop.  3,452- 

Barragh  - - Pop.  3,452- 

Barragh  - . Pop.  3^. 

James  Butler,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Sir  Thomas  Butler,  Bart. 

Robert  Dunlin,  Esq.,  j.  v. 

Kev.  Edvard  Pepper. 

About  three,  supported  by 
parochial  allowance.  None 
have  died  or  perished  for 
want. 

ren  could  be  collectec 
children,  expecting  t( 
ought  to  be  paid,  as  tl 
only  for  them.  N one  1 

Three;  supported  by  the  nur- 
ses who  have  them,  to  whom 
three  years  wages  are  due 
Since  the  refusal  to  pay  church 
cess,  no  cess  for  deserted  child- 
1 either.  The  nurses  keen  the 
j be  paid  by  government;  they 
lie  children  would  have  perished 
have  perished  for  want,  I believe 

Bastardy  is  rather  uncom- 
mon in  this  parish.  I have  1 
known  two  instances  within  a j 
year,  but  seldom  more. 

Three. 

Three. 

About  10 ; they  get  a certi- 
ficate of  their  poverty  from 
the  parish  priest,  and  are  then 
maintained  by  alms  mostly 
given  in  provisions. 

About  10  ; they  get  a certi- 
ficate of  their  poverty  from 
the  priest,  and  are  then  sup- 
ported by  alms  mostly  given 
in  provisions. 

About  30,  who  are  generally  1 
supported  by  their  relatives!  ] 

About  30,  and  are  supported 
by  their  relations. 

Scarcely  any  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  system  of  emigration  to 
England  for  work  is  not  usual 
in  this  part  of  Ireland.  It  is 
almost  confined  to  Connaught 
and  Munster. 

About  20  or  30  go  to  the  j 
county  Kilkenny  during  the 
harvest  and  potato  digging  | 
time,  but  I never  heard  of  any  j 
going  to  England,  except  to 
remain  there. 

About  30  go  up  the  country 
during  harvest  and  potato  dig- 
ging, bur  none  go  to  England 
unless  to  remain  permanently 
there. 

t 

| 

A few  are  married,  and  their 
families  live  on  the  produce 
of  their  potato  garden  in 
their  absence. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
wives  and  children  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  potato  garden 
in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands. 

The  number  of  persons  who 
subsist  by  begging,  compara- 
tively very  small.  Alms  from 
the  higher  orders  in  money, 
from  the  middle  classes  in  pro- 
visions. 

About  xo.  Alms  are  mostly 
given  in  provisions,  and  sel- 
dom in  money. 

About  10.  Alms  are  mostly 
given  in  provisions,  seldom  m 
money. 

About  five,  who  are  paid  by 
the  strolling  beggars  by  shar- 
ing part  of  the  provisions  they 
have  collected  in  the  daytime. 

About  three,  who  are  paid  by 
the  beggars  sharing  part  of  tne 
provisions  they  have  collected 
during  the  day. 

I have  not  heard  of  such  an 
instance. 

I have  not  known  of  a single 
instance. 

None. 

No  one  has  been  known,  to 
have  died  of  actual  destitution 
in  the  parish  at  any  time, 
inhabitants  being  always  ready 
to  relieve  such  persons  w 
alms. 
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Clonegoose,  containing  town  cionegoose  - - Pop.  2,304. 
of  Borris  - Pop.  2,394.  * r 

Dunleckny  and  Augha. 
Dap-  5,956. 

Dunleckny  - Pop.  4,217. 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  !’• 

J.  Kavanagh,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  C.  J.  Grogan. 

Francis  Dillon,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

There  are  three,  and  they  are 
supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish.  I do  not  know  of 
any  to  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

Two. 

In  this  parish  there  is  a pro- 
vision made  for  one  deserted 
child  ; none  from  neglect  are 
known  to  have  perished. 

fanticide  wit 
attended  in< 
dered,  drowr 

I am  not  able  to  answer  this 
query.  Since  the  opposition 
to  church-rates  there  have  not 
been  means  to  support  such. 
I have  heard  and  known  of  in- 
lin  the  last  three  years,  having 
uests  on  children  found  mur- 
ed or  exposed. 

Sixteen  bastard  children  un- 
der the  age  of  three  years,  and 
are  not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

Three. 

One  known. 

The  number  of  widows  and 
children  who  have  no  relations 
able  to  support  them  are  sup- 
ported by  begging  ; the  num- 
ber is  included  among  the 
beggars. 

Twenty-two  widows  and  14 
children,  principally  support- 
ed by  the  subscriber. 

None  but  have  some  friend 
to  assist  them ; but  I cannot 
state  whether  they  are  all 
supported  by  their  own  rela- 
tions. 

I have  not  the  means  to  an- 
swer this  query. 

There  are  about  44  from  old 
age  incapable  of  working,  and 
are  supported  by  their  children 
generally. 

Twenty-three  persons;  sup- 
ported by  their  children  and 
private  donations. 

Noaccount;  butverymany 
old  and  infirm  persons  are 
supported  by  their  adult 
children,  and  nearly  30  per- 
sons are  supported  by  charit- 
able persons,  as  pensioners. 

I cannot  say ; but  the  old 
and  infirm  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  children  and 
friends. 

As  nearly  as  I could  ealeu-  | None, 

late,  467  labourers  leave  their  ! 
dwellings  periodically  to  ob-  j 
tain  employment  elsewhere,  j 
but  few  go  to  England. 

None. 

country  to  get  employmeu 
there  is  a high  price  for  la 
some  young  men  embrac 
more  money  than  they  cou 

Labourers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  this  part  of  the 
in  England.  In  harvest,  when 
>our  in  the  next  market  town, 
that  opportunity  of  making 
d get  at  home. 

There  are  some  of  them  mar-  

ried  men;  their  wives  and  | 

children  are  supported  in  their  absence  by  provision  then  husbands 
leave  them;  and  when  there  are  industrious  wives,  they  assist  in 
procuring  provisions  ; and  when  they  are  not  industrious,  and  that 
the  provisions  are  consumed,  they  go  to  beg. 

Those  who  thus  leave  home 
for  higher  wages  are,  in  gene- 
ral, unmarried;  they  return 
every  Saturday  night,  and  sel- 
dom get  through  much  em- 
ployment out. 

Sixty-eight  subsist  by  beg- 
ging ; and  alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

Three  persons  subsist  by 
begging.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

No  account  of  the  number. 
By  the  gentry , money  is  given ; 
by  the  farmers,  provision  is 
given. 

I cannot  answer  this.  There 
are  not  many  beggars  resident 
in  this  neighbourhood;  the 
greater  part  that  appear  here 
are  itinerants.  Provisions  are 
usually  given  in  alms  by  the 
fanners. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodgings  ; they  gene- 
rally lodge  at  the  farmers’ 
houses  and  the  cabins  at  the 
outlets  of  towns.  The  price, 
I believe,  paid  by  travellers,  at 
what  is  called  dry-lodging,  is 
3d.  per  night. 

Three;  price  of  a night’s 
lodging,  2 d. 

One  penny  per  night ; num- 
ber not  known. 

Within  the  circle  I have  de- 
scribed, I find,  from  the  in- 
quiries I have  made,  that  there 
are  upwards  of  50  such  houses. 
The  payment  for  the  night’s 
lodging  is  from  the  provision 
collected  as  alms,  and  not 
money. 

Not  one,  nor  at  any  other 
timesince  I came  to  this  parish, 
now  2S  years ; for  in  years  of  search; 
and  liberally  subscribed ; the  farmers 
a treasurer  appointed,  who  purchased 
those  who  were  in  distress.  I recollec 
brought  through  until  the  new  provisio 

0,5. 

No. 

there  were  subscriptions  set  on  foot ; 1 
and  all  who  had  means  contributed, 
irovisions,  suppose  oatmeal,  and  this 
. 1 ,700  persons  to  receive  relief  weekly 

H 

None  known. 

ie  landed  proprietors  were  applied  to, 
y this  plan  there  was  a fund  formed, 
ras  distributed  one  day  in  the  week  to 
from  this  fund,  and  by  this  they  were 

3 

I have  not  heard  of  any  in 
this  part  of  the  county. 
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Fenagh  - Pop.  4,324. 

Lorum,  Slyguffe  & Ballyyellin. 
Pop-  5.359- 

Leighlin  Bridge,  Tullowcrine, 
Cloydagli  and  Killinane. 
Pop.  about  8,000. 

Old  Leighlin. 
Pop-  3.524. 

Rev.  Samuel  Downing. 

Rev.  J.  G.  Wynne. 

Rev.  P.  Kchoe,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Doyne. 

I do  not  know  what  the  num- 
ber may  be,  but  I am  sure  they 
are  very  few.  At  present  I do 
not  recollect  one.  When  any  1 
thing  of  this  nature  occurs, 
the  child  is  supported  by  some  person 
supposed  to  be  connected  or  aliied  to 
the  parents.  Certainly  not  one  has 
perished  through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Two  deserted  children  were 
so  injured  by  exposure  and  want  be- 
fore the  circumstances  came  to  my 
knowledge,  that  they  have  since  died. 
The  manner  in  which  such  children 
arc  provided  for  is  by  application  to 
the  Judge  at  assizes,  who  orders  a 
sufficient  sum  to  be  raised  off  the  pa- 
rish, together  with  the  county  cess. 

There  are  20  deserted  child- 
ren, who  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  poor  persons,  who 
are  themselves  in  extreme 
want. 

At  present  there  is  only  one 
m the  parish  that  I know  of 
which  is  maintained  out  of  the 
poor-money  collected  in  the 
church,  as  no  cess  is  paid. 
None  have  perished  during  the 
last  three  years. 

I cannot  tell;  it  is  a fluctuat- 
ing number;  in  summer  I could 
ascertain  it  correctly,  for  a li- 
mited period ; but  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year,  situated  as  my 
parish  is,  and  at  my  time  of 
life,  I could  not  undertake  it. 

I do  not  know. 

There  are  12,  and  through 
the  gross  neglect  of  parents ; 
scarcely  does  one  bastard  out 
of  three  arrive  at  the  age  of 
1 2 months. 

I believe  not  more  than  one ; 
there  are  some  which  are  sup- 
ported by  their  mothers. 

There  are  41  widows  and  de- 
solate women  in  the  parish; 
some  supported  by  their  own 
industry  and  by  their  children, 
others  by  the  benevolence  of 
their  opulent  neighbours,  and 
others  by  begging. 

There  are  a great  number  of 
widows  who  subsist  entirely 
on  charity,  which  is  almost 
always  given  in  the  shape  of 
provisions. 

There  are  300  widows  and 
children,  who  are  almost  des- 
titute of  friends  to  support 
them,  and  are  chiefly  main- 
tained by  alms. 

Cannot  say;  supported  by 
begging,  but  they  are  not  nu- 
merous. 

There  are  21  persons  in  the 
parish  past  labour,  who  are 
usually  supported  by  their 
children  (it  they  have  any), 
by  their  nearest  relations  and 
more  wealthy  neighbours ; the  : 
last  resource  is  to  beg. 

There  are  309  who  drag  out 
a miserable  existence  by  the 
partial  support  they  receive 
from  their  friends,  and  the 
alms  they  collect. 

Impossible  to  state  the  num- 
bers; they  are  supported  by 
begging  potatoes  from  house 
to  house. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  they  are  veiy  few  who  leave  their 
houses  to  obtain  employment,  except 
in  the  time  of  harvest,  and  very  very 
few  who  go  to  England.  Those  who 
do  go  to  England  are  always  single 

None  from  this  country; 
there  is  more  than  sufficient 
employment  at  harvest  season 
at  home. 

About  loo  leave  their  homes 
occasionally  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  neighbouring 
counties ; few  go  to  England. 

Very  rarely  any  go  from  here 
to  England.  In  harvest  many 
seek  employment  in  better  in- 
habited neighbourhoods. 

When  married  men  leave 
their  dwellings  to  obtain  em- 
ployment, their  wives  and 
children  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

They  are  generally  married 
men,  and  their  wives  and 
children  during  their  absence 
are  supported  by  strolling 
about  as  beggars. 

On  their  potatoes,  if  any  be 
left,  or  by  begging. 

I cannot  tell,  the  number  is 
sofluctuating.  Alms  are  usual- 
ly given  both  in  money  and 
provisions;  in  money  by  the  ; 
gentry,  in  provisions  by  the  ; 
farmers. 

See  No.  3. 

About  400.  Alms  arc  usual- 
ly given  in  provisions. 

They  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  usually'  receive  alms  in 
provisions. 

Householders  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings  (ex- 
cept in  the  towns)  to  strolling 
beggars;  but  they  accommo- 
date them  for  a night,  or  per- 
haps three  or  four,  and  always 
gratuitously. 

In  many  instances  travelling 
beggars  are  lodged,  especially 
in  winter,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  bogs,  fuel  being 
scarce  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

1 

The  keepers  of  cabins  give 
generally  lodging,  without 
any  charge. 

Strolling  beggars  are  usually 
lodged  for  the  night,  without 
any  charge,  by  the  farmers  and 
cottiers.  Strangers  sometimes 
pay  3 d.  per  night  in  the  vil- 
lage. 

Not  one,  nor  within  this  20  I.  have  not  heard  of  any  in- 
years, I mean  a resident  house-  stance, 
holder.  The  poor  have  always 
been  too  well  attended  to  in 
this  district  to  permit  such  a calamity. 

Within  that  period  five  per- 
sons are  believed  to  have  died 
through  actual  destitution,  an 
be  hastened  to  a premature  g 
of  the  common  necessaries  of  li 

None. 

id  very  many  to 
rave,  from  want 
ife. 
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Ballon  and  Rathmore. 
Pop.  2,958. 

Hacketstown,  &c. 
Pop.  nearly  8,ooo. 

Rathvilly  and  Kiltigan. 
Pop.  7,297. 

Tullow  (including  Town  of 
Tullow).  Pop.  3,217. 

Rev.  Wm.  Kinsella,  p.  r. 

Rev.  D.  Lcvwlor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Gahan,  p.  p. 

R.  Whelan,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

There  are  about  five;  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  those 
they  are  with.  None  have  pe- 
rished. 

None. 

One;  supported  by  a tax 
levied  on  the  parishioners. 
None  have  perished. 

except  from  the  family  ne 
found  at,  who  usually  take 
support  it.  Several  have  b 
by  their  mothers,  not  havin 

About  10  annually  hereto- 
fore sent  to  the  Foundling- 
hospital  in  Dublin;  latterly, 
without  any  means  of  support, 
:arest  to  the  place  they  may  be 
compassion  upon  the  infant  and 
ieen  found  murdered,  supposed 
g any  means  of  keeping  them. 

About  five. 

None. 

See  No.  1. 

There  is  no  exact  means  of 
ascertaining,  numbers,  but  it  is 
supposed  there  may  be  50; 
usually  supported  by  their 
mothers  within  a period  of  last 
three  years. 

About  31  widows,  and  about 
45  children ; supported  by  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours. 

About  one  to  an  average; 
sometimes  two  to  each  town- 
land  ; say  40  to  50. 

Thirty  persons;  supported 
by  alms. 

There  is  a widows’  almshouse 
for  six  widows,  supported  by 
a collection  each  Sunday  at 
the  parish  church. 

There  are  about  85;  they 
are  supported  by  the  industry 
of  their  children,  and  the  cha- 
rity of  their  neighbours. 

About  60  persons ; their 
only  support  the  eleemosy- 
nary assistance  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Five  hundred ; supported  by 
their  children  or  other  rela- 
tives. 

age  or  some  bodily  infirm 
usually  supported  by  the  y 
lies ; sometimes  by  begginj 

The  population  is  supposed 
to  be  about  6,018,  including 
the  town  of  Tullow ; of  these, 
one  in  every  40  is,  from  old 
ity,  unable  to  work;  these  are 
ouuger  members  of  their  fami- 

About  35  go  periodically  to 
seek  labour ; none  to  England. 

tumn,  go  to  the  counties  of  K 
of  the  county  Wicklow,  in  th 
employment.  I know  of  onl; 
to  England  on  that  account, : 

Almost  all  who  are  not  in 
constant  employment,  or  who  are  not 
engaged  at  home  for  spring  and  au- 
ildare  and  Dublin,  and  the  richer  parts 
e hay,  corn  and  potato  harvest,  to  seek 
1 three  or  four  labourers  who  ever  went 
and  these  but  seldom,  and  not  lately,  j 

Sixty  go  to  neighbouring 
counties ; no  one  to  England. 

for  cuttin.  Then  very  few 
Dublin  for  perhaps  one  n: 
parish  hear  of  one  going  to 

This  being  a tillage  parish, 
but  few  leave  it  to  seek  work, 
except  before  meadows  are  fit 
(not  50)  go  to  the  county  of 
lonth.  You  seldom  from  this 
1 England. 

Their  wives  live  by  their  in- 
dustry, or  on  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

of  the  earnings  of  the  head  c 
may  return,  and  in  very  man' 

Many  are  married  men. 
Their  wives  and  children  subsist  du- 
ring their  absence,  some  on  the  con- 
acre crop,  some  on  the  scanty  remains 
>f  the  family,  some  on  credit  until  he 
r instances  they  beg. 

Very  rarely  do  married  men 
leave  their  own  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

leaves  his  family  behind,  and  they 
tract  debts  in  the  bope  of  their  bei 

The  persons  who  go  to  seek 
periodical  employment  are  ge- 
nerally unmarried  men.  Should 
a married  man  remove,  he 
not  unfrequently  are  compelled  to  con- 
ng  paid  on  his  return. 

There  are  about  19.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Twenty  to  thirty.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions ; 
in  a good  many  instances  in 
small  sums  of  money. 

One  hundred.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

males,  are  strong  healthy 
laziness  follow  this  life,  as 
than  working,  selling  th( 
country  parts,  as  they  con 
natural  wants  require- 

It  is  supposed  that  at  least 
lOOpersons  subsist  bybegging; 
but  those,  particularly  the  fe- 
persons,  who  from  idleness  or 
; being  more  easy  and  profitable 
j provisions  given  them  in  the 
stantly  procure  more  than  their 

None  at  all. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
by  the  farmers  gratuitously, 
but  more  generally  by  the 
cabin  keepers. 

Any  of  the  poor  give  lodging 
for  one  night,  but  do  not 
charge. 

Throughout  the  country  parts 
almost  all  the  lower  classes  re- 
ceive strolling  beggars  for  a 
night’s  lodging,generally  with- 
out payment,  and  in  the  town 
from  q d.  to  4 d.  is  paid. 

None. 

None. 

No;  distress  has  not  been  so 
kind  in  this  neighbourhood  as  to  dis- 
patch its  victims  in  that  summaw 
way ; they  become  pale,  emaciated, 
and  die  at  an  early  period,  apparently 
from  old  age  and  infirmity. 

Not  one. 

0.5.  H 4 
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Tullow  and  Fenagli.  i 

Pop.  7,541.  - 

Tullow  and  Pubbledrum,  &c. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

St.  Mullins  - - Pop.  6,452. 

Ullard  - . Pop.  2)]3g 

Joseph  Doyle,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  r. 

Rev.  J.  Katanagh,  v.  v. 

J.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

Very  few  of  this  class.  They 
are,  or  have  been,  supported  I 
by  the  charitably  disposed,  or  | 
provided  for  in  some  way  or  o 
servants  or  apprentices,  and  sor 
allowed,  indeed  generally,  to  beg 
not  aware  any  suffered  much  fror 
None  died  from  neglect. 

Three  or  four,  supported  by 
subscription.  None. 

ther  as 
netimes 
lam 
n want. 

No  deserted  children,  and  of 
course  none  have  perished  in 
this  manner. 

I only  know  of  one,  a boy  of 
1 0 or  1 1 years  old,  who  isanor- 
phan,  and  subsists  by  begging 
in  the  town  of  Graig.  1 have 
not  heard  of  any  perishing 
through  neglect.  0 

This  is  indeed  difficult  to  an- 
swer ; I am  not  aware  of  many. 
Their  mothers  generally  sup- 
port them  by  begging  or  other- 
wise, when  their  fathers  neglect 
them. 

There  may  be  five  or  six 
who  are  not  supported  by 
tlieir  reputed  fathers. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  anv. 

There  are  few  supported  by 
begging  privately  or  publicly;  with 
little  assistance  otherwise  than  from  the 
public  or  parochial  aid.  There  are  six 
widows  in  an  almshouse  in  Tullow,  fou: 
Church  and  by  donations.  They  are 
others,  stand  most  in  need  of  having  a 
some  of  them  suffer  in  old  age  rather  th 

Tn  the  parish  of  Tullow,  150; 
in  Pubbledrum,  15 ; and  in  Fenagh 
and  Eufflen,  120.  Principally  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

nded  a few  years  since,  supported  by  a v 
of  course  Protestants,  no  others  admitti 
living  or  support  from  their  respective  p 
an  beg  ; this  indeed  requires  your  atten 

About  30  widows  and  22 
children,  and  supported  by 
alms  and  their  own  industry, 
reekly  allowance  from  the  Established 
ed.  This  class,  in  my  opinion,  of  all 
arish,  as  there  is  no  doubt  many  or 

I only  know  of  two  widows, 
who  have  four  children  each, 
who  have  no  means  of  support. 
They  receive  assistance  from 
their  neighbours  and  Mr.  Ka- 
vanagh. 

I know  no  class  worse  off  than 
the  aged  and  infirm,  especially 
in  towns,  left  to  the  precarious 
gifts  of  others,  often  without 
their  ndar  connexions,  and 
suffering  under  many  priva- 
tions ; not  very  numerous. 

About  200 ; supported  by 
their  children  and  by  alms. 

About  24  old  and  infirm  per-  i 
sons,  who  are  incapable  of 
working,  and  are  supported 
by  their  children  and  neigh- 
bours. 

The  number  is  (compared 
| with  many  other  places)  very 
small . Mr.  Kavanagh,  of  Bor- 
ris,  is  a liberal  and  kind  friend 
to.all  who  are  so  situated. 

Not  many  from  this  county 
go  towards  Dublin  in  harvest ; 
none  that  I can  learn  go  to 
England. 

At  an  average,  40  labourers 
seek  employment  out  of  the 
parish  ; 10  or  12  go  to  Eng- 
land annually. 

About  no  men  go  periodi- 
cally elsewhere  for  employ- 
ment. No  labourer  goes  to 
England  for  employment  from 
this  parish. 

The  practice  is  scarcely 
known  in  this  neighbourhood. 

By  whatever  they  may  have 
at  the  time,  and  their  own  la- 
bour in  harvest. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  generally 
supported  by  alms. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  and  in  their  absence  their 
families  are  supportecT misera- 
bly by  the  savings  during  em- 
ployment, and  sustenance  ob- 
tained on  credit. 

The  common  beggars  very 
numerous,  mostly  women  and 
children  of  idle  habits. 

From  40  to  50.  Alms  given 
in  both. 

About  75  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  are  given  gene- 
rally in  provisions,  seldom  in 
money. 

I think  the  number  that  I 
know  to  belong  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood does  not  exceed  10 
or  12.  Alms  are  seldom  given 
in  money,  almost  always  in 
potatoes. 

The  occupiers  of  cabins  in 
towns  let  lodgings  to  beggars 
for  small  considerations,  4 r/.  to 
6d.,  it  may  be  more,  i*.  weekly; 
but  in  this  county  of  beggars 
they  are  lodged  in  the  country 
parts  without  any  remunera- 
tion, from  charitable  motives,  j 
mostly  by  the  poor  occupying 
cabins. 

One  hundred  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  letting  lodgings  to  strol- 
ling beggars  for  id.  to  2 d. 
each  night. 

About  six  householders.  At 
6 d.  per  week. 

I do  not  know ; nor  have  I 
heard  of  a beggar  being 
charged  for  lodging ; they  are 
received  into  almost  any  house 
where  there  is  room  for  them, 
and  they  collect  straw  for  their 
own  beds  among  the  farmers. 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  if 
there  were,  they  must  be  few, 
as  in  this  country  a feeling 
prevails  to  relieve  real  want, 
when  known. 

I heard  of  one  or  two  who 
were  said  to  have  died  of  actual  des- 
titution ; and  every  month  furnishes 
instances  of  individuals  brought  to  an 
early  grave  through  want  of  proper 
sustenance. 

„ No  person  has  died  from 
actual  destitution;  but  I think 
about  12  have  died  through 
the  want  of  more  nutritious 
food. 

No. 

a 
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LEINSTER — County  and  City  of  Dublin. 


St.  Andrew  - Pop.  7^7°- 


St.  Bridget  - Pop.  12,543. 


St.  Luke  - - Pop.  6,605. 


St.  Mary’s,  Donnybrook. 
Pop.  - - 10,394. 


Rev.  George  Blacker. 

J.  D.  M'Cteady , Esq.,  m.  d. 


Rev.  James  Gregory , 


Rev  Arthur  Burroughs. 


Rev.  Charles  Finn,  p.  p. 


There  are  at  present  five  sucli 
children  supported  at  nurse,  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish.  The 
average  number  is  eight.  It  has 
occurred  in  several  instances, 
that  children  have  been  in  such  a 
neglected  state  when  found,  as  to 
survive  but  a few  days  under 
,he  care  of  the  parish  nurses. 


See  Answer  to  Question  2.  I There  have  been  four  de- 
I serted  children  within  the 
last  three  years  supported  by  the  parish  ; two  of  whom 
are  now  living  and  being  nursed  at  the  parish  expense, 
relations,  who  always  indeed  share  with  them  what  they  have,  as  long  as  they  have  anything  to  give  them.  I .have 
known  an  instance  of  this  not  long  ago,  which  honourable  to  humanity  and  founded  as  it  is  in  truth,  I cannot  for- 
bear adducing,  of  a poor  hard  working  man  who  took  three  of  his  brother’s  children,  adopting  them  into  his  own 
- 1:— K:~  — - — I have  known  of  no  children  who  have  perished  through  neglect, 


I do  not  think  there  are  any, 
properly  speaking,  deserted  children  in 
the  parish.  When  they  lose  their 
parents,  which  in  the  time  of  cholera 
often  was  the  case,  they  stick  to  their 


This  cannot  be  answered  with 
any  degree  of  accuracy,  but 
the  number  is  not  supposed  to 
be  great. 


Seven  deserted  ’ children 
supported  by  an  annual  tax 
on  the  parish.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect 
within  the  period  mentioned. 


This  query  cannot  be  accu- 
rately answered. 


I know  of  no  bastard  chil- 
dren. 


It  is  impossible  to  say  how  

many  there  are  of  this  de-  ] 

tcription,  but  the  number  is  considerable.  They  are  sup- 
ported in  the  manner  mentioned  in  the  answer  to  ques- 
tion No.  4,  and  by  getting  a little  jobbing  occasionally. 
Charitable  societies  do  much  for  this  class  of  persons, 

but  not  in  a way  adequate  to  their  necessities. 

Itis  difficult  to  stale  with  accuracy  the  | 
number  of  aged  and  i nfirm,  bulthey  may ! 
amount  to  about  200.  They  live  on  the 
charity  of  families  to  whom  they  have 
been  known,  and  partly  on  those  who  are 
only  a little  better  off  than  themselves. 

They  are  in  consequence  frequently  in 
a very  destitute  and  miserable  stale, 
sometimes  bordering  on  starvation  ■ 


This  query  cannot  be  accu- 
rately answered. 


There  is  a considerable  num- 
ber of  widowsand  children  who 
have  no  near  relations  to  give 
them  the  least  assistance.  The 
mothers  apply  privately  to  their 
charitable  neighbours  for  relief; 

Isometimesbegopenly  with  them. 


•ould  not  be  easy  to  determine 
tlieir  exact  number,  but  it  must  he 
very  considerable  indeed,  particularly 


| The  number  of  persons  here  referred 
cannot  be  ascertained.  Several  old  persons  reside  in  this  parish  who  a 

supported  in  the  Mendicity  Association.  , , . 

,n  Ringsend  and  Ball's  Bridge,  where  many  old  and  infirm,  and  others  without  employment,  draw  on  a wretched 
existence,  destitute  of  every  thing;  in  the  severest  season  without  fuel,  food  or  covering  for  themselves  and  many 
children.  IIow  they  do  live  has  been  often  to  me  a matter  of  surprise;  some  of  them  beg,  but  are  much  oftener 
refused  than  get  anything.  I have  often  advised  them  to  go  and  take  their  children  with  them  to  the  Mendicity,  but  they 
seldom  do  so ; they  have  certainly  no  visible  means  of  support ; and  I believe  their  chief  dependence  is  on  the  compassion 
of  their  next  neighbours  in  every  sense,  who  are  scarce  able  to  support  themselves,  and  who  are  just  a step  above  them. 


and  ,SCase  occurred  about  a year 
» strand  Vle  individual  was  | 

bvlml!.1'  is  unquestionably  in  many  instances  gradually  brought  on 

Esther  Bdt(?KDjed  destitution.  The  want  of  fire  and  of  covering  at  night,  to- 
rn frtQiipn,] baa  and insufficient  food,  often  superinduce  fatal  disease,  but  not 
a uy  as  might  from  circumstances  be  expected. 


I have  heard  of  no  persons  who  have 
died  of  actual  starvation ; hut  life  I am 
persuaded  is  greatly  shortened  with  the 
greatest  number  of  the  destitute  poor, 
from  the  incredible  hardships  and  pri- 
vations of  every  kind  which  they  endure ; to  say  nothing  of  the  sick,  who,  when 
enabled  by  strength  of  natural  constitution  to  shake  off  disease  finally  sink 
from  mere  weakness,  having  no  suitable  nourishment  or  comfort  of  any  kind. 


Two  or  three  aged  persons  have  died 
in  halls  or  entries  within  the  parish 
during  the  last  three  years,  apparently  | 
from  destitution. 
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St.  Michan’s.  - Pop.  23,918. 

St.  Nicholas  Within. 
Pop.  - 1,845. 

Deanery  of  St.  Patrick’s. 
Pop.  - - 2,291. 

St.  Thomas  - Pop.  20,881. 

Rev.  T.  Shore. 

Rev.  T.  R.  Cradock. 

Dean  (f  St.  Patrick's. 

Rev.  Arthur  M‘Gwire. 

Not  more  than  10  now  alive ; 
at  least  double  that  number  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  during  three  y< 
is  closed  without  any  corresponding  ch: 
5 1.  for  each  child,  and  does  not  providi 
lawyers  have  given  their  opinion  that  , 
child  : hence  no  one  is  willing  to  unde 
suffice  for  but  one  year. 

None. 

;ars  past.  The  Foundling-hospital 
ange  in  the  law,  which  allows  only 
2 for  an  annual  assessment ; so  that 
5 1.  only  can  be  levied  for  the  same 
rtake  their  care  at  all,  as  5/.  would 

There  are  no  deserted  children.  No.  i 

rish ; so  soon  as  a desertet 
dens  or  the  inspectors  ei 
nurse,  and  levy  a tax  on  t 
children.  I do  not  think  l 
through  neglect  within  til 
serted  by  their  parents. 

There  are  not  any  deserted 
1 children  supported  in  the  pa- 
1 child  is  found,  the  churchwar- 
ndeavour  to  find  out  a country 
lie  parish  for  the  support  of  the 
Lliat  any  children  have  perished 
e last  three  years,  of  those  de. 

1 

This  I cannot  answer.  I fear 
that  they  are  very  numerous, 
equal  perhaps  to  the  total 
number  of  such  children. 

None. 

None  who  are  not  supported 
bjr  their  reputed  fathers,  as 
far  as  is  known. 

I do  not  know  of  any  bastard 
children  of  the  age  of  three 
years  or  under  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

At  least  Goo  widows,  with 
generally  two  or  three  child- 
ren. This  is  only  a rough  es- 
timate. 

I am  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  such. 

| Cannot  be  ascertained. 

• 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
widows  or  children  in  the  pa- 
rish who  have  no  relations  to 
support  them. 

Probable  number  of  such, 
500  or  600. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

i The  exact  number  cannot 
be  ascertained,  hut  there  are 
1 a great  many  such  persons 
supported  by  casual  charity. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 

I 

i 

| 

; 

I know  of  some  cases,  say  8 
or  10;  doubtless  there  were 
many  more  who  gradually 
sunk  under  the  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life. 

No. 

None. 

I heard  of  one  person 
whom  it  was  supposed  w 
died  of  destitution  wttta “ 
last  three  years;  bat  th  « 
were  doubts  of  the  troth  ot  OB 
report. 
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LEINSTER— City  and  County  of  Dublin— Barony  Balrothery. 


St,  Werburgh  - Pop.  3,384. 

Balrothery  - Pop.  5,078. 

Balrothery  - Pop.  5,078. 

Donabate  - Pop.  386. 

Rev.  H.  Guinness. 

Geo.  Alex.  Hamilton,  Esq. 

Mr.  IV m.  Locke,  cotton  spinner 

. Rev.  William  Hamilton. 

There  is  only  one  child  de- 
serted in  this  parish;  she  is 
at  nurse  in  the  country,  at  its 
charge.  None  are  known  or 
supposed  to  have  perished 
during  the  last  three  years. 

There  are  two  deserted  child- 
ren, both,  I believe,  bastards. 
None  have  perished  by  neg- 
lect, that  I have  heard  of. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

None. 

None  that  I can  ascertain. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

None. 

There  is  an  almshouse  where 
eight  widows  obtain  lodging  and  a 
weekly  allowance,  and  eight  extern 
widows  receive  a help  of  money  twice 
in  the  month.  A charity  boarding-schi 
10  boys  arc  clothed  and  breakfasted : 1 
by  a charity  sefmon,  the  collections  ni 
some  property  belonging  to  the  poor  of  1 

There  are  3g  widows  unable 
to  support  themselves  on  my  estate, 
and  about  20  in  the  rest  of  the  parish. 
They  are  supported  as  stated  heloiv. 
30I  supports  1C  orphan  girls ; and  in 
ill  established  near  100  years.  They  a 
lade  in  the  parish  church,  and  by  the 
the  parish. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

a day-school 
.re  supported 
proceeds  of 

There  are  some  poor  widows, 
who  receive  a small  support 
from  the  church  collections. 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain,  the 
numbers  are  not  considerable.  Small 
weekly  allowances  from  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  church'are  applied  to  such 
cases  of  old  age  and  infirmity  as  occur 
in  the  parish,  and  they  arc  occasionally  ! 
relieved  also  by  the  several  charitable  j 
institutions  of  the  city. 

On  my  estate  in  this  parish,  I do  not  feel  competent  to 
out  of  744  families,  comprising  a answer  this  question, 
population  of  3,209  individuals,  I 1 

regret  to  say  there  arc  no  fewer  than  80  families  (widows  included),  from  ole 
In  the  remainder  of  the  parish  there  are  about  22  families  similarly  circumstai 
arc  the  contributions  of  the  charitable.  29  families  receive  regular  weekly  ai 
, the  fund  collected  in  the  church  of  Balbriggan.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Maunsell,  Prc 
| reason  to  believe,  distributes,  out  of  his  own  private  means,  above  GO  l.  a yea 
| volent  individuals,  who,  according  to  their  means,  contribute  to  the  regular  su 
| sional  alms  which  all  are  called  upon  to  afford. 

The  number  very  few;  I 
should  suppose  they  do  not  amount  to 
more  than  eight  persons. 

1 age  or  infirmity,  incapable  of  work, 
acea.  Their  only  means  of  support 
d from  my  family ; 24  families  from 
itestant  curate  of  Balbriggan,  I have 
ir;  and  there  are  several  other  bene- 
pport  of  the  infirm,  besides  the  occa- 

None. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

None,  that  I heard  of,  emi- 
grate. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

Answered  as  above. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

There  are  none. 

About  10  or  12.  The  price 
varies  from  1 d-  upwards. 

I do  not  feel  competent  to 
answer  this  question. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

0.5. 

Though  the  poverty  and 
misery  in  this  parish  have 
been  occasionally  extreme, 
I have  never  heard  of  a death 
from  absolute  want. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; but 
two  or  three  cases  have  come 
to  my  knowledge  where  such 
would  have  been  the  case  had 
not  their  poor  neighbours  col- 
lected some  money  for  them. 

I 2 

Not  any. 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Baronies  Balrothery  and  Nethercross. 


Donabate  and  Portrane. 
Pop.  1,181. 

Naul  - Pop.  758. 

Portrane  and  Donabate. 
Pop.  1,181. 

Lusk  and  Town  of  Rush 
Pop.  about  3,000. 

Rev.  Phil.  Brady,  v.  p. 

Anthony  S.  Hussey,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

George  Evans,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  John  Gough,  p.  P. 

We  bad  no  children  deserted 
in  this  parish.  No  person  pe- 
rished in  this  parish  through 
neglect  these  last  three  years. 

No  deserted  children  are  at 
present  in  this  parish.  One 
child  died  from  being  exposed. 
The  mother  absconded,  and 
never  since  has  been  heard  of. 

None. 

The  number  varies.  Thev 
are  generally  the  children  of 
strangers,  whose  parents  may 
h ave  died  m the  neighbourhood 
the  mother  at  least.  Whilst  very 
young  the  charity  of  the  people 
provides  for  them.  When  a 
little  grown  they  get  service. 
None  are  known  to  perish  A-r 

There  is  not  one  who  is  not 
supported  by  his  reputed 
father. 

None. 

None. 

1 do  not  know  more  than 
one,  and  even  that  one  has 
received  some  assistance,  as 
well  as  I can  now  recollect 
what  I have  heard  on  the  sub. 
ject. 

We  have  only  a few  widows 
and  . children  who  have  no 
relations  able  to  support  them. 
0 great  measure  on  their  own 
are  a good  deal  relieved  by  the 
neighbourhood. 

None. 

They  depend  in 
exertions.  They 
gentlemen  of  the 

Ten  widows,  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  their  children. 

By  the  assistance  of  charit- 
able persons  giving  employ- 
ment, cast-off  clothing,  &c., 
the  poor  widow  generally  strug- 
gles through.  Many  have 
been  assisted  from  die  fund 
mentioned  in  Nos.  4 and  7. 

We  have  only  a few  persons 
who  are  incapable  of  work. 
They  are  usually  supported 
by  their  own  family. 

Only  two  or  three  old  per- 
sons, widows,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children’s  in-  , 
d us try. 

Cannot  exactly  specify  the  ' 
number;  perhaps ao.  They 
are  partly  supported  by  small 
collections  at  the  church,  by 
private  donation,  but  chiefly 
by  their  own  relations. 

About  30,  whose  families  are 
unable  to  support  them.  They 
subsist,  some  of  them  partly 
on  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  partly  on  weekly 
alms  given  from  a fund  de- 
rived from  the  estate. 

Our  labourers  never  leave 
their  dwellings  to  look  for  em- 
ployment. 

Very  few.  Perhaps  two  or 
I three  go  up  near  Dublin  to 
mow  meadows  by  task.  None 
H.  B. — The  harvest  of  this  j 
country  could  not  be  made 
the  spalpeens  or  Connaught  mi 

None. 

1 whatever  go  to  England. 
>arish  and  of  the  surrounding 
up  without  the  assistance  of 
sn. 

None  periodically,  but  some 
occasionally. 

The  distance  their  husbands 
go  is  so  short,  they  generally 
return  weekly  to  share  their 
wages  with  their  families. 

None. 

Seldom  married  men. 

We  have  no  beggars  except 
strangers  from  other  parishes. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions. 

No  beggars  in  this  parish. 
Those  who  do  beg  are  mostly 
strangers.  Alms  mostly  given 
in  provisions  at  the  farmers’ 
doors. 

None. 

About  a dozen,  principally 
by  begging.  Alms  are  mostly 
in  food,  sometimes  trifles  in 
money.  The  alms  mentioned 
in  No.  4 are  6d.,  1 s.  or  1 s.  6 d. 
per  week. 

The  householders  here  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  letting  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars.  If 
they  should  happen  to  do  so, 
there  is  no  price  demanded. 

Two  houses,  who  charge 
2 d.  a night ; and  one  house 
gives  lodging  for  the  straw 
which  is  given  by  the  beggars. 

None. 

! 

None  habitually,  several  oc- 
casionally. Sharing  the  straw 
and  food  begged  from  the 
farmers  is  the  price  of  their 
lodging,  for  which  they  some- 
times compensate  themselves 
by  rising  very  early  and  taking 
bedclothes,  &c. 

No  person  died  in  this  parish 
from  actual  destitution  these 
last  three  years. 

None. 

None. 

No  person. 

Q 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Baronies  Castleknock,  Newcastle  and  Coolock. 


Un"  of  Castleknock,  Clonsillagh 
andMulhuddart  - Pop.  5,665. 

Mulhuddart  - - Pop.  471. 

Chapelizod  and  Palmerstown. 
Pop.  1,91a. 

Clontarf  - - Pop.  3,323. 

Rev.  George  O'Connor. 

Wm.  Thompson,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

-Rev.  G.  Lawson . 

Rev.  Wm.  Handcock. 

There  is  only  one  at  present, 
who  for  some  time  was  sup- 
ported from  the  parish  cess  ; 
since  that  failed,  its  mainte- 
nance has  fallen  upon  the  mi- 
nister and  churchwardens. 

I do  not  think  there  are 
many.  I have  never  known 
of  any  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  several  deserted 
children  supported  by  the 
parish.  None,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  have  perished  through 
neglect  during  the  last  three 
years. 

There  is  one,  whom  we  sup- 
port from  parochial  assess- 
ment. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  many ; I know  of  none. 

Whatever  bastard  children 
there  may  be  in  these  parishes 
are  supported  by  their  pa- 
rents. 

I know  of  none. 

There  may  be  100  widows 
and  300  children  so  circum- 
stanced. They  are  supported 
by  what  they  can  earn,  and  by 
charity. 

I do  not  know. 

There  are  between  30  and 
40  widows,  left  without  friends 
able  to  provide  for  them,  who 
are  supportedinsome  measure 
by  church  aid  and  the  alms 
; of  the  parishioners. 

There  are  between  30  and 
40,  supported  by  charitable 
subscriptions  and  Sunday  col- 
lection received  in  church. 

I would  say  about  100.  Many 
aTe  retained  about  the  houses 
where  they  had  spent  their  bet- 
ter days ; others  derive  some 
assistance  from  their  children  ; 
and  others  from  the  parish 
poor  fund. 

I know  very  few,  and  they 
are  supported  by  their  fami- 
lies. 

Upwards  of  30,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  church  money  and 
the  private  charities  of  the 
parishioners. 

There  are,  on  an  average, 
about  20,  chiefly  widows,  who 
are  supported  from  the  col- 
lection received  in  church. 

The  wages  are  generally  so 
good  here  in  summer  that 
none  leave  home. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

I cannot  tell  the  precise 
number.  A great  many,  when 
employment  is  scarce  here, 
seek  it  in  other  parts  of  Ire- 
land ; few,  if  any,  go  to 
England. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish. 

The  married  woman,  in  her 
husband’s  absence,  supports 
herself  by  any  little  work  she 
can  get,  and  by  credit  with 
the  shopkeepers. 

Almost  half-a-dozen  beg  along 
the  great  north-west  road  \ 
which  runs  through  this  pa-  ; 
nsh,  and  during  the  summer 
several  frequent  the  strawberry 
banks  to  beg  from  the  visitors.  . 

Very  few. 

About  40  persons  subsist  by 
begging.  Alms  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions,  as 
much,  I think,  in  one  as  the 
other. 

Very  few  of  the  resident 
poor  are  in  the  habit  of  beg- 
ging- 

Almost  all  of  the  lower  order. 

1 believe  the  charge  is  about 

2 d.  per  night. 

I cannot  say. 

Many  let  lodgings  for  beg- 
gars at  3 d.  per  night,  and  at 
from  6 </.  to  10  d.  per  week. 

There  are  no  houses  let  for 
that  purpose. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Several  persons  have  died 
who,  with  better  care,  might 
have  lived  longer. 

None. 

0.5.  I 3 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin— Barony  Coolcck. 


Clontarf  and  Raheny. 
Pop.  4,003. 

Clontarf  and  seven  others. 
Pop.  10,122. 

Coolock  - - Pop.  914. 

Howth,  Kilbarrack  & Baldoyle 
PoP-  3,095. 

John  Barlow,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

Rev.  IVm.  Walsh , it.  c.  c. 

Henry  Hutton,  Esq.,  j.  p.  j 

Captain  N.  K . Furnace,  j.  p. 

I have  heard  but  of  one.  Not 
any  known  orsupposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

Very  few.  It  has  however 
sometimes  happened  that 
children  left  to  be  nursed  by 
strangers  have  never  been 
claimed  by  their  parents.  In 
those  cases  the  poor  people 
generally  reared  them  up  as  i 
if  they  were  their  own  child-  ; 

One  ; and  it  is  supported  by 
the  parish.  No. 

None. 

Not  any  in  either  parish. 

There  are  few  children  of 
this  description,  as  far  as  I 
can  learn  ; indeed  bastardy 
is  very  rare  in  this  parish. 

One. 

None. 

See  answer  to  No.  4,  as  to 
widows.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  children  in  either  parish 
unprotected. 

There  is  a small  widow’s 
house  at  Clontarf,  and  one  at 
Drumcondra  and  Glassnevin. 
They  scarcely  contain  20 
widows,  and  their  allowance 
is  very  wretched.  Cannot  tell 
how  many  are  unsupported. 

Eight  widows  and  14  child- 
ren ; and  these  endeavour  to 
support  themselves  by  labour- 
ing. When  work  cannot  be 
obtained  they  depend  on 
charity. 

Ninety  in  Howth,  women  and 
children ; 13  in  Baldoyle. 

In  Clontarf  about  20  old 
women,  12  of  whom  are  lodged  and 
supported  in.  an  almshouse;  the  re- 
mainder receive  relief  from  the  poor 
fund,  and  a few  from  private  sources. 
In  Raheny  there  are  13,  who  receive 
aid  from  poor  fund. 

I should  say  about  50  or  60. 
Parents  arc  supported  by  their  child- 
ren, others  by  charity,  small  weekly 
pensions  from  the  gentry,  by  the 
clergy  of  all  persuasions,  &c.  They 
are  often  reduced  to  the  very  extreme 
of  misery,  their  resources  are  so  pre- 

Two  men  and  four  women 
who  seek  relief,  besides  those 
who,  from  not  doing  so,  do 
not  come  under  observation ; 
but  the  number  is  small. 

550  in  Howth,  men,  women 
and  children ; 217  in  Baldoyle  and 
Kilbarrack.  This  includes  the  fisher- 
men’s families  unable  to  work.  Howta 
has  about  85  fishermen;  Baldoyle. 
05.  Their  earnings  average  from  5 1. 
to  7 s.  per  week. 

None. 

Very  few  of  the  resident  la-  , 
bourers  leave  this  parish  pe-  : 
riodically,  and'  fewer  still  go  i 
to  England;  they  occasionally 
goto  the  neighbouring  parishes 
and  counties  in  search  of  work. 

None. 

land ; a few  years  back  : 
of  going.  From  Howth, 
ferent  parts  of  the  count 

The  labourers  ofthese  parishes 
do  not  generally'  go  to  Eng- 
from  12  to  16  were  in  the  habit 
about  20  leave  home  for  dif- 
ry to  look  for  work. 

Those  who  go  about  in  this 
way  are  generally  unmarried. 

When  absent,  they  live  by 
begging ; and  others  run  in 
debt  on  the  strength  of  the 
earnings  their  husbands  and 
sons  may  bring  home. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

come  f 
the  cot 
lieved ' 
ticularl 
thened 
from  E 

About  20  parochial  or  local 
1 beggars;  but  numerous  shoals 
rom  Dublin  and  other  parts  of 
intry.  They  are  generally  re- 
with  money.  In  summer,  par- 
y,  the  farmers  are  greatly  bur- 
by  the  influx  of  starving  poor 
lublin. 

Six  persons,  who  receive 
alms  from  the  gentry  in  money 
and  clothing,  and  from  the 
poorer  class  in  provisions. 

' Fifty-five  in  Howth;  13 
1 Baldoyle.  Sometimes  pota- 
toes and  milk,  generally  money 
from  the  better  class  of  peo- 
ple. 

In  Clontarf  there  are  some, 
I cannot  say  how  many ; they 
are  let  at  3 d.  per  night ; but 
one  in  Raheny,  let  at  same 
price. 

About  a dozen  of  the  lowest 
class,  some  of  them  poor  wi- 
dows ; they  charge  3 d.  per 
night,  on  an  average,  and  are 
often  cruelly  plundered  by 
those  strolling  beggars. 

The  strolling  beggar  re- 
ceives his  night’s  lodging  free 
of  expense. 

None.  The  Irish  seldom  re- 
fuse a lodging  to  a stro-lmg 
beggar. 

Not  any. 

I have  attended  several  dur- 
ing the  last  four  years,  whose 
death  was  greatly  accelerated 
common  necessaries  of  life, 
death  from  direct  actual  destit 

No. 

by  the  want  of  the 
I met  no  case  of 
ution. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Barony  Coolock. 


Union  of  Howth  & Baldoyle.  , 
Pop.  2,925. 

Malaltide  - - Pop.  1,255. 

Malahide  - - Pop.  1,255. 

Malahide  - - Pop.  1,255. 

Rev.  James  Young,  p.p.  | 

Rev.  Francis  Chamlq /. 

J.  E.  Batty,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

A.  Semple,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren ; and  I am  convinced  that 
no  person  whatsoever  has  pe- 
rished through  neglect  since 
I have  resided  in  this  parish, 
a period  of  15  years. 

None. 

None. 

None  within  my  knowledge. 

There  are  none  that  I know 
of. 

Seventy  widows  at  Howth, 
•20  children;  13  in  Baldoyle, 
supported  either  by  their  rela- 
tions or  by  alms. 

Five  to  seven  widows,  with 
from  two  to  four  children, 
all  living  by  their  own  indus- 
try, and  seldom  thrown  on 
the  parish  funds  or  other  oc- 
i casional  alms. 

About  six  or  nine  very  in- 
dustrious poor  widows,  who 
endeavour  to  support  them- 
selves and  children  without 
calling  for  aid,  and  generally 
have  done  so  in  a most  cre- 
ditable manner. 

There  are  perhaps  half  a 
dozen  widows,  each  with  three 
or  four  children.  They  get 
on  very  well  by  their  own  in- 
dustry, and  sometimes  (though 
seldom)  by  relief  from  the 
gentry. 

550  men,  women  and  child- 
dren  at  Howth  ; 1 05  at  Bal- 
doyle, generally  supported  by 
the  earnings  of  their  relations ; 
others  by  charity. 

From  12  to  15,  who  receive 
a weekly  allowance  from  the 
church  collection,  besides 
support  from  the  landlord 
and  other  resident  gentry. 

Some  ia  or  14  receive  week- 
ly allowance  from  church  col- 
lections, with  occasional  aid 
from  their  friends  and  the 
gentlemen  resident  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  usually  a distribution  of 
coals,  blankets,  &c.  at  Christmas. 

There  are  perhaps  a dozeD, 
who  receive  a weekly  allow- 
ance from  the  church  collec- 
tions. The  landloitls  and  gentry  are 
also  very  charitable;  and  1 think  no 
case  of  extreme  distress  exists. 

In  these  parishes  labourers  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  going  abroad  in  search 
of  work.  In  Howth,  since  the  har- 
bour-work is  stopped,  many  were  ob- 
liged to  leave  home,  and  settle  in 
some  other  part.  They  mostly  went 
to  work  at  the  new  harbour  in  Kingsto' 

None,  except  about  six  or 
seven  of  the  young  men  who 
go  to  the  neighbouring  parts 
of  the  county  only. 

Very  few,  if  any,  and  those 
only  to  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes. 

seven)  may  occasionally  g 
work  is  slack  here. 

I do  not  think  any  of  our 
labourers  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  dwellings  peri- 
odically; a few  (some  six  or 
0 to  a neighbouring  parish,  if 

Some  are  married.  Their  No. 

wives  and  children  (speaking  { 

of  fishermen)  remain  at  home,  buying  their  poor  provi- 
sions, if  they  have  any  money  from  the  last  week’s  earn- 
ing, or  else  getting  them  on  credit.  The  families  of  poor 
fishermen  are  at  present  miserably  poor. 

If  any  go,  (which  I doubt) 
they  are  unmarried. 

Fifty-five  at  Howth;  13  in 
Baldoyle.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions ; some  few 
give  money. 

We  have  not  any  vagrant 
beggars.  The  poor  already 
alluded  to  receive  money 
weekly  from  the  church  fund, 
and  also  clothing  in  winter. 

Few,  if  any.  Those  we 
know  of  are  relieved  as 
above  mentioned  in  No.  4.  ' 

When  alms  are  given,  the 
farmer  gives  in  kind,  the  gen- 
try in  money.  There  are  per- 
haps a dozen,  as  in  answer  to 
No.  4. 

None.  The  poor  are  in  ge- 
neral very  kind  to  strangers,  1 
and  willingly  give  them  shelter 
at  night,  without  thinking  of 
payment. 

From  3 d.  to  4 d.  a night 
for  strangers  of  the  lower 
class,  who  are  sometimes  ob- 
liged to  stop  here  at  night  on 
business.  No  strolling  beg- 
gars. 

I do  not  know  of  one  house- 
holder in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgingsfor  strolling  beggars. 
Strangers  on  business,  stop- 
ping for  the  night,  are  ac- 
commodated with  beds,  in 
general  for  3 d.  or  4 d.,  in 
the  town  of  Malahide. 

There  are  no  householders  in 
the  habit  of  letting  lodgings  to 
strolling  beggars.  If  a person 
is  detained  by  business  or 
otherwise  in  the  village,  he 
will  get  a bed  at  from  2 d.  to 
4 d.  per  night. 

None. 

No. 

•j 

None. 

I am  quite  certain  no  such 
case  has  occurred  since  I have 
resided  in  this  parish,  a period 
of  15  years. 

0-5-  ' I 4 
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Raheny  - - Pop.  608. 

Union  of  Swords. 
Pop.  4,833- 

Union  of  Swords, 
Pop.  4,833. 

Swords  and  Malahide. 
PoP-  4,977- 

Rev.  Eris  Davis. 

Rev.  J.  Howard. 

J.  Purcell,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Carey,  p.  p. 

I know  of  no  deserted  child- 
ren, nor  of  any  having  perish- 
ed within  the  last  three  years. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Cannot  answer,  but  sup- 
pose there  are  very  few 
cases.  Never  heard  of  any 
perishing  by  neglect. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

We  know  little  of  bastard 
children  in  this  country.  I 
believe,  in  general,  their  sup- 
port falls  upon  the  mother. 
Few  are  supported  by  the 
reputed  father. 

Cannot  say. 

I believe  there  are  but  few ; 
and  where  there  are  some, 
they  live  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

I have  included  the  really 
destitute  widows  in  the  an- 
swer to  No.  4,  of  which  num- 
ber they  form  the  principal  1 
part.  Many  of  them  have  chi 
state  what  number  may  have 
them.  Many  are  able  to  do  s 

Cannot  say  what  number  of 
widows  or  children  have  rela- 
| tives  able  to  support  them. 

ldren ; but  I am  unable  to 
relatives  able  to  support 
0 who  are  not  willing. 

. 

There  are  12  poor  old  men 
and  women  that  receive  a small 
allowance  of  1 s.  a week  from 
the  collections  made  at  the  church ; 
but  there  are  several  others  who  live 
by  the  charity  of  their  neighbours, 
and  getting  work  occasionally. 

There  are  probably  in  this 
parish  somewhere  about  46 
persons  who,  from  age  or 
infimity,  are  incapable  of  i 
labour.  They  are  usually 
supported  out  of  parochial 
funds,  or  by  the  benevolence 

In  or  about  40 ; supported 
by  parochial  funds  or  the 
benevolence  of  individuals. 

of  individuals. 

I do  not  know  of  any  labour- 
ers going  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  nor  of  any  going  to 
England  for  it 

Few  go  from  this  parish  to 
England  or  elsewhere. 

Very  few  go  from  this  pa- 
rish to  England  or  elsewhere. 

Their  wives  and  children  re- 
main with  them. 

Answered  in  No.  5. 

I should  guess  that  there  are 
about  8 or  10.  Alms  are 
given  in  both  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

I should  think  very  few  sub- 
sist entirely  by  begging ; but 
this  ig  hard  to  ascertain. 
Many  beg  who  need  not  do 
so,  or  who  have  other  means 
of  subsistence,  which  they 
conceal.  Alms  are  given  both 
in  money  and  provisions. 

Alms  are  given  mostly  in 
provisions.  Few  live  solely 
by  begging. 

I think  there  are  three  or 
four  such  houses;  and  the 
price,  I have  heard,  is  3d. 
per  night. 

About  20.  I believe  the 
usual  rent  is  from  1 d.  to  2 d. 
per  night. 

About  20  houses.  The 
price  of  a night’s  lodgings  is 
from  1 d.  to  2 d.  per  night. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Baronies  Nethercross,  Newcastle  and  Upper  Cross. 


Finglass  - - Pop.  2,110. 


Rev.  James  Phelan. 


I do  not  know  of  any.  There 
is  no  assessment  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  children.  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  have 
perished. 


I have  heard  of  only  one. 


Newcastle  - - Pop.  1,0c 


Rev.  Archdeacon  Langrishc. 


In  and  near  the  village  of 
Finglass  there  are  15  poor  wi-  . 
dows  and  21  orphan  children.  Of  these 
widows,  four  are  on  the  church  books  ; 
the  others  are  supported  chiefly  by  alms. 
Of  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  parish, 
I cannot  speak. 


Answered  in  No.  4. 


Having  been  only  a short 
time  in  this  parish,  and  not  having  a 
copy  of  the  late  census  or  population 
return,  nor  any  record  or  document 
giving  an  account  of  the  population  in 
general,  or  the  classes  of  which  it  is 
composed,  I cannot  answer  this 
query. 


None. 


I believe  that  the  persons  who 
beg  publicly  in  the  parish  do 
not  belong  to  nor  reside  in  it. 
In  the  country,  alms  are  given 
in  provisions ; in  the  villages, 
usually  in  money. 


I think  there  are  eight  old 
persons  incapable  of  earning 
anything  for  themselves.  They 
are  supported  by  the  neigh- 
bours, and  by  what  I can  give 
them  at  Christmas  in  clothes, 
meat  and  turf. 


None  ever  leave.  Now  and 
then  a few  young  men  go  to 
England  for  a time  and  re- 
turn. 


Those  who  go  1 
married  men. 


Rathfarnliam  - Pop.  4,533. 


Rev.  Henry  Mac  Lean. 


There  is  one  deserted  child, 
and  supported  by  an  assess- 
ment of  5I.  a year  on  the 
parish.  I do  not  know  of 
any  that  have  perished  from 
neglect. 


I do  not  know  of  any. 


About  25  widows,  and  about 
10  children ; some  of  them  on 
the  church  list,  and  some  of 
them  begging. 


bndly  paid  for.  Not 


Kilmactalway,  Lucan, 
Palmerstown  and  Clondalkin. 
Pop.  6,635. 


James  John  Bagot,  Esq.,  j.  i>. 


The  environs  of  Dublin  are 
overrun  by  those  going  to  and 
returning  from  Dublin,  dis- 
appointed and  begging  their 
way.  At  times,  covering,  po- 
tatoes and  other  provisions  are 
handed  out  by  all  classes  with 
extraordinary  liberality. 


A vast  number  of  widows  and 
children  subsist  entirely  by 
begging.  There  are  very  many 
children  from  charity-schools 
and  other  places  in  Dublin 
a few  remain  domesticated  with 


families  where  placed  to  be  boarded  or  nursed. 


About  50 ; they  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  Sunday  collec- 
tions at  church,  and  by  voluntary 
contributions  from  the  gentry  of  the 
parish,  who  sell  to  them  provisions  at 
a reduced  rate  in  the  winter. 


A great  number  of  old  persons 
struggling  their  way  to  the  Mendicity 
in  "Dublin,  and  very  many  starved  out 
of  Dublin,  endeavouring  to  work  their 
way  homeward  to  the  remote  parts  of 

Ireland,  loiter  for  a time  and  beg  their 

way  about  the  parishes.  Lodging  for  J d.  or  1 d.  per  night,  or  sharing 
the  provision  or  fuel  they  gather  during  the  day  with  the  cabin  owner. 


None ; nor  do  I know  of  any  { Many  from  our  neighbourhood 
that  go  to  England.  I get  employment  during  the 

1 building  season  in  and  about 
j Dublin,  and  many  at  Liverpool. 
Wives  and  children  stroll  about 
in  search  of  relief. 


None  subsist  by  begj 


About  eight.  Alms  are 
given  in  money  and  provi- 
sions. 


The  number  of  beggars  varies 
exceedingly.  When  any  new 
public  work  is  spoken  of  about 
Dublin,  multitudes  travel  up 
long  distances  in  hopes  ot 
being  employed. 


So  far  as  I can  learn,  there 
are  no  such  householders. 


There  are  few  householders 
that  will  not  give  a night’s 
lodging  to  a traveller,  mostly 
without  any  charge ; but  the 
traveller  usually  goes  off  with 
some  property. 


I cannot  learn  that  any  per- 
°ns  ^ave  died  under  such 

circumstances. 


I never  heard  that  any 
ever  died  from  destitution  in| 
this  parish. 


In  the  village  of  Rathfarn- 
ham  there  are  about  six  who 
let  lodgings  by  the  night,  at 
3 d.  each. 


See  Answer,  No.  4. 


I do  believe  that  elderly  la- 
bourers, and  all  who  have  met 
with  injury  by  accident  1 


sickness,  generally  die  of  destitution,  that  is,  for  want  of  suitable  nourishment  or  shelter. 
striving  to  earn,  and  are  unconscious  of,  or  unable  to  procure,  what  is  proper  for  inva  1 s.  P 


ainving  to  earn,  and  are  unconscious  or,  or  unaoie  10  piuuuio,  wua..  . , • „„ 

this  class  in  the  last  stege,  and  have  rarely  ever  seen  a particle  of  provision  or  drink  fit  for  a sick  person  of  any  g . 

°*5*  K 
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Rathfarnham,  Tallaght,  Crura- 
lin,  Crough  and  Whitechurch. 
Pop.  13,098. 

Bray,  Old  Connaught  and 
Rathmichael  - Pop.  7,013. 

Kill,  Union  of  Monkstown. 
Pop.  11,120. 

Kilgobbin  and  Kilteman. 
Pop.  2,062. 

Rev.  Lawrence  Roche,  r.  F- 

General  Sir  G.  Cockbum,  J.  v. 

Henry  Cash,  Esq.,  j.  p.  : 

Rev.  P.  Smith,  p.  P. 

One  was  left  at  a fanner’s 
house,  and  sent  to  nurse,  and 
every  care  taken  of  it,  but  is 
dead. 

Some,  but  not  many.  They 
are  supported  by  vestry  rate 
under  a late  Act.  I never 
heard  of  any  having  perished. 

None. 

There  may  be  half  a dozen 
of  deserted  nurse  children 
supported  by  their  nurses. 
None. 

Not  one  without  the  support 
of  either  father  or  mother. 

Very  few. 

I know  of  none. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Cannot  tell. 

I cannot  say  exactly ; per-  j 
haps  a dozen  in  the  three  j 
parishes. 

This  query  might  be  answer-  1 
ed  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
parish. 

About  a dozen  or  two  dozen 
at  most.  They  beg  alms  at  the 
houses,  and  get  food  from  their 
neighbours.  They  are  gene- 
rally more  distressed  in  the 
winter  season,  when  they  can- 
not go  abroad. 

Not  known  exactly.  Many 
are  in  great  want,  and  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

I cannot  say.  There  cer- 
tainly are  some,  but  not  many, 
and  they  are  supported  by 
the  church  Sunday  collect- 
tions,  and  a fund  left  for  that 
purpose. 

Persons  of  this  description 
are  supported  by  charity. 

The  old  people  here  are  in 
general  supported  by  their 
friends,  with  some  exceptions. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  this 
parish  to  obtain  employment  in 
England. 

Not  any  that  I ever  heard 
of. 

Generally  speaking,  none. 

They  are  generally  single 
men. 

Cannot  tell.  They  receive 
money  and  provisions. 

I cannot  say ; but  possibly 
a dozen  regular  beggars,  and 
20  or  more  who  beg  and 
work  occasionally. 

The  number  of  persons 
many,  and  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions,  in  winter  al- 
ways provisions. 

About  80,  at  2d.  or  3 d.  per 
night. 

Probably  30.  Good  ones, 
say  ten,  6 d.  a night ; 
ten,  4 d.  ditto ; 
ten,  3 d.  ditto. 

In  the  towns  and  villages 
there  are  many  of  this  class, 
who  charge  on  an  average 
from  1 d.  to  3 d.  per  night  for 
| lodging. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  such  a 
thing,  nor  do  I believe  that  it 
ever  happened  in  these  three 
parishes. 

None. 

■ 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Dublin — Baronies  Kathdowney,  Upper  Cross,  Balrothery  and  Rathdown  Half. 


Stillorgan  - - Pop.  2,145. 

Ballymore  Eustace  and  Holly- 
wood - -Pop.3,107. 

Clondalkin  - - 2,993. 

Dalkey  and  Killiney. 
Pop  - - 1,902. 

Rev.  R-  Green. 

Rev.  P.  Stafford,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Reade,  ll.  d. 

William  Hutchison,  Esq. 

One.  No. 

None  deserted.  Some  bas- 
tards supported  by  their  pa- 
rents. 

I believe  there  are  three 
supported  by  parochial  as- 
sessment. I have  not  known 
any  to  perish  by  neglect. 

Not  any. 

None. 

Answered  in  No.  1 . 

I know  of  none  of  this  de- 
scription. 

Not  any. 

About  50.  See  No.  7. 

Few  residents ; many  stran- 
gers  begging. 

There  are  two,  whose  pa- 
rents are  dead,  whom  I sup- 
port by  a weekly  allowance 
to  a woman  for  that  purpose. 
I know  of  no  others. 

100  widows  and  their  child- 
ren. Very  many  have  lost 
their  husbands  by  accidents  in 
the  public  works,  and  from 
cholera,  &c. ; by  begging  and 
a trifling  relief  from  district 
poor  fund. 

About  30 ; those  supported 
by  a charity  fund  in  the  parish, 
composed  of  subscriptions  and 
collections  in  the  church. 

A great  number;  some  sup- 
ported by  their  children, 
friends  and  neighbours;  others 
begging. 

I cannot  say ; I have  en- 
deavoured to  assist  old  widows 
by  building  cottages  for  that 
purpose. 

By  charity  of  their  poor 
neighbours,  and  trifling  relief 
from  a poor  fund  of  the  dis- 
trict. 

None. 

A great  number  get  employ- 
ment about  Dublin;  few  go 
to  England. 

I know  not.  Labourers  have 
constant  employment  here,  as 
I conceive. 

Not  any. 

Some  of  them  are  married. 
Some  of  their  wives  and  child- 
ren go  round  the  country 
begging,  and  some  remain  at 
home. 

I know  not. 

, Pegging,  two  years  ago,  ex- 
isted to  a most  embarrassing 
extent,  but  has  been  since  en- 
tirely suppressed. 

A great  number.  In  money 
and  provisions. 

I cannot  say;  the  beggars 
are  itinerants;  a very  rare  1 
one  in  the  parish. 

Numbers. 

It  was  a common  habit  to  en- 
courage strolling  beggars,  but 
the  last  system  of  visiting  has 
nearly  put  an  end  to  the  sys- 
tem. J 

The  parishioners  give  lodg- 
ing to  beggars  through  cha- 
rity. 

I cannot  say. 

No. 

0.5. 

Two  strangers  are  supposed 
to  have  died. 

I have  not  known  of  any. 
K 2 

I am  certain  several  have 
died  from  a gradual  starvation, 
and  being  unable  to  get  suffi- 
cient food. 
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LEINSTER— County  Dublin— Barony  Upper  Cross — - — County  Kildare— Baronies  Carbery  and  Clane. 


Rathcoole  - - Pop,  495.  j 

Union  of  Carbery  and  Parish 
of  Killreeny  - Pop.  4,596. 

Brideschurch,  Caragh  and 
Downings  - Pop.  2,800. 

Union  of  Clane  - Pop.  2,121. 

Rev.  /.  Hayden. 

Rev.  Michael  O’Flanagan,  p.  r. 

Rev.  Donald  Grant. 

Rev.  Maurice  Kearney,  p.  p. 

I know  of  three  deserted  child- 
ren, two  of  them  descended  of 
a policeman,  who  died  inBles- 
eington  last  year;  they  are  sup- 
ported still  by  the  poor  man  on  , 
the  hill  of  Rathcool,  with  whom  1 
the  father  previously  lodged  them.  Th 
of  the  road,  not  above  a day  old.  This 
4 1.  per  annum  out  of  the  poor-box,  fro 

Three ; one  by  presentment 
by  the  grand  jury,  two  by  in-  1 
dividual  charity ; one  of  them 
by  a man  who  is  himself  a 
pauper.  Perished,  &c.,  none. 

e third  child  was  found  on  the  side  j 

latter  child  is  at  nurse,  who  is  paid  j 

m the  church  of  Rathcool. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren. 

There  are  four  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Clane ; three  are 

supported  by  a levy  off  the  pa- 
rish, and  one  by  begging.  1 do 
not  suppose  any  have  perished. 

After  furnishing  the  church  necess- 
saries,  elements,  &c.,  a moiety  of  the 
parish  estate  has  been  given  for  the 
support  of  these  destitute  children  for 
the  last  year. 

There  is  only  one  bastard 
child  in  the  parish,  namely,  the 
foundling  at  nurse ; supported 
from  the  poor-box. 

Three. 

There  are  none  that  I know 
of. 

There  are  no  bastard  children 
left  without  some  support  by 
their  reputed  fathers. 

There  are  only  six  widows  of  the 
class  in  the  query ; 1st  lias  two 
children,  the  2d  two  ditto,  the  3d  two 
ditto,  the  4th  five  ditto,  the  5lh  one 
ditto,  the  Glh  no  child ; 12  children  in 
all.  The  first  two  are  supported  by 
alms  j the  next  pair  by  the  mother’s  indu 
widow,  by  industry  in  a mountain  shop- 

There  are  nearly  100  poor  wi- 
dows in  this  parish ; 15  live  by  beg- 
ging, 12  by  their  own  industry  ; the 
remaining  number  are  supported  by 
their  children. 

istry  in  needlework  ; the  3d  pair,  by  all 
cabin  and  message  carrying ; theSth,  by 

1 am  not  aware  of  any. 

phans  ; the  orphans,  when  they  are  : 
by  the  farmers.  The  widows,  if  heal  t 
and  when  not  employed,  generally  be| 
ns  and  leasing  and  picking  after  plougl 
the  labour  and  industry  of  the  mother.  0 

I cannot  tell  with  correctness 
the  number  of  widows  and  or- 
aboutlO  years  old,  are  commonly  taken 
hy,  commonly  have  some  work  at  times, 
S- 

is ; the  five  belonging  to  the  4th 
['he  sixth  widow  is  a beggar. 

I know  no  more  than  four  in- 
capable of  work  : one  woman 
from  old  age,  one  woman  by 
paralysis,  two  men  by  other  in- 
firmity, brought  on  by  imprude 
supported ; the  two  women  by  1 
acquaintances. 

Fifty  men,  three  by  begging, 
the  others  by  their  children 
or  relatives. 

tnce  and  intemperance.  They  li 
jogging,  the  two  men  by  volut 

I cannot  answer  as  to  the 
number ; they  have  no  certain 
means  of  support. 

ave  residences,  and  are 
nary  contributions  from 

I think  there  are  150  in- 
firm persons,  from  old  age 
and  various  causes ; some  live  by  the  la- 
bour of  their  children  and  connections ; 
the  rest  are  supported  by  the  kindness 
of  the  farmers’  wives,  not  as  beggars, 
but  partly  as  old  acquaintances. 

1 know  no  more  than  about 
five  or  six  who  go  to  Fingal  to 
cut  down  meadows  or  reap  corn  on 
lands  near  Dublin,  wherever  the  crops 
ripen  sooner  than  in  this  parish.  I never 
knew  a labourer  to  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land for  employment  from  this  parish. 

Very  few,  except  in  the  hay 
and  corn  harvest  time,  & then 
only  to  the  county  Dublin.  Of 
late  years  I have  not  heard  of 
more  than  three  to  have  gone 
to  England. 

No  labourers  leave  their 
dwellings,  nor  do  they  go  to 
England  at  all. 

quest  of  work,  they  soon 
are  found  to  leave  this  park 

Few  leave  this  parish,  and 
scarcely  any  go  to  England. 
If  any  in  harvest-time  pass  into 
the  neighbouring  counties  in 
return.  Few  who  have  wives 
sh. 

There  are  four  not  married, 

I mean  of  those  who  travel  for 
work ; die  wives  and  children  of 
the  rest  subsist  by  previous  leav- 
ings, or  the  produce  of  a little 
crop ; all  of  them  have  cabins. 

Sometimes  married  men  go 
during  the  harvest,  and  leave 
potatoes  and  meal  with  their 
families,  or  they  may  have 
credit  with  some  persons  who 
retail  provisions,  and  generally  at  a ve 

The  labourers  are  in  general 
married.  Their  wives  and 
children  have  no  specific 
means  of  supporting  them- 
selves in  their  absence, 
ry  exorbitant  rate. 

I know  no  more  than  six  in- 
digenous beggars.  The  alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions. There  are  daily  a num- 
ber of  strollers,  who  are  the 
most  .troublesome,  and  reject 
provisions,  offering  insults  j 
where  money  is  not  given. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with 
any  certainty  the  number  of  persons; 
they  vary  according  to  the  years  and 
seasons.  In  years  of  distress  they  are 
exceedingly  numerous  ; and  every  yeai 
the  middle  of  August  there  are  not  less 
parish ; and  in  winter  I suppose  abo 
given  in  provisions  by  the  farmers ; by 

There  are  very  few  beggars. 
The  alms  are  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

: from  the  beginning  of  summer  until 
> than  200  constantly  traversing  this 
ut  half  that  number.  Alms  always 
resident  gentry,  in  money. 

There  are  about  100  beggars, 
all  receiving  alms  in  provi- 
: sions ; money  is  seldon  given 
as  alms. 

There  are  dry  lodging  cabins, 
who  will  accommodate  every 
character,  beggar  or  not,  who 
will  pay;  the  common  fare  is 
3 d.  per  night  for  a feather  bed, 
and  2 d.  for  a chaff  ditto. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodging;  they  are 
lodged  by  many  through  cha- 
rity ; by  others  in  order  that 
they  may  share  in  what  they  hj 
and  by  others  on  account  of 
farmers’  houses  to  sleep  on,  ru 
often  obliged  to  steal.  They  < 
jury  to  the  morality  of  the  coi 

I cannot  say  as  to  this;  a 
night’s  lodging  to  beggars  is 
gratuitous. 

ave  collected  during  the  day ; 

’ the  straw  which  they  get  at 
shes  or  grass,  which  they  are 
ire  in  general  the  greatest  in- 
mtry. 

A share  of  the  alms,  or  if  the 
alms  is  sold,  a portion  of  the 

i tea,  whiskey,  &c.  is  commonly 

what  is  reserved,  not  money. 

No  person  has  died  in  this 
parish  from  starvation  or  des- 
titution these  28  years  past,  to 
my  certain  knowledge, 

One. 

ness  and  cold.  I am  quite 
only  heard  of  one  Kelly,  z 
have  died  of  starvation. 

None  have  died  from  actual 
destitution,  to  my  knowledge. 

certain  numbers  have  come  to 
\ weaver  in  Clane,  a diffident  bi 

Many  have  been  worn  out  by 
bad  food,  and  even  of  that  an 
insufficient  quantity,  by  naked- 
a premature  death ; but  I hav 
ashful  creature,  who  is  said  to 

© 
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LEINSTER— County  Kildare— Baronies  Clane,  Connell,  East  Ophaly,  Ikeathy  and  Oughterrany. 


Killibegs,  Mainham  and  Clon- 
shambo  - - Pop.  4.446. 

Feighcullen  - Pop.  891. 

Morristownbiller,  Pop.  1,289. 

Donadea  - - Pop.  400. 

Rev.  Thos.  B.  Popham. 

James  Forbes,  Esq. 

Ponsonby  Moore,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Sir  Gerald  Aylmer,  Bart.,  j.  p. 

I believe  there  are  to,  three 
of  which  are  supported  by 
grand  jury  presentment.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  perish- 
ing through  neglect. 

I know  of  no  children  abso- 
lutely deserted.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  such  having 
perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child  in  this  parish,  who  has 
hitherto  been  supported  by 
parish  cess.  I am  not  aware 
that  any  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

None. 

Six. 

I know  of  very  few  of  this 
description. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

There  are,  I learn,  from  30 
to  40  supported  by  begging, 
but  I cannot  speak  with  ac- 
curacy. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  exact  number,  it 
is  however  large.  No  re- 
source for  such  but  begging. 

None. 

One  hundred  supported  by 
begging. 

1 

! 

I should  suppose  there  may 
be  100;  when  reduced  to  in- 
digence by  old  age  or  in- 
firmity, no  resource  but  beg- 
ging- 

Perhaps  there  may  be  about 
a dozen  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging- 

None. 

Very  few  in  these  parishes 
seek  employment  elsewhere; 
about  five  in  the  too  go  to 
England. 

Occasionally  a few  go  to 
England  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, but  the  number  is  very 
small. 

Labourers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  home  to  seek 
employment,  and  I am  not 
aware  that  any  go  from  this 
to  England. 

None. 

Those  are  single  men. 

Those  who  go  from  hence 
are  mostly  young  single  men. 

I should  think  from  too  to 
150  = the  farmers  are  the  chief 
persons  who  afford  relief  given 
in  provisions. 

This  may  probably  be  an- 
swered by  No.  4.  Alms  are 
given  both  in  money  and  pro- 
visions, but  principally  the 
latter. 

Besides  the  above,  there  are 
a few  who  have  come  lately  to 
beg  from  the  coach  passen- 
gers since  the  stage  has  been 
established. 

None  belonging  to  this  pa- 
rish, but  numberless  strolling 
beggars ; usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Numerous  poor  families  let 
lodgings  to  vagrants  for  Q d.  a 
D1ght.  Farmers  give  accom- 
modation gratis. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  re- 
ceive payment  from  strolling 
beggars  for  lodging;  but  it  is 
a very  prevalent  custom  a- 
mongst  the  peasantry  to  give 
lodging  for  what  is  called 
charity. 

I think  there  are  very  few 
cabins  in  this  neighbourhood 
who  do  not  admit  strolling 
beggars  either  for  God’s  sake, 
as  they  call  it,  or  for  any- 
thing they  can  give  them. 

None  ; the  night’s  lodging 
being  usually  given  by  farmers 
for  charity;  in  no  case  is  a 
charge  made  by  the  poorest 
householder. 

No ; but  the  deaths  of  some 
nave  been  accelerated  by  the 
want  of  proper  food  and  rai- 
ment. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  in- 
stance of  this  kind  within 
three  years. 

i 

Not  to  my  knowledge;  I am 
pretty  sure  there  has  not. 

Not  any. 
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Union  of  Donadea  and  Balra- 
heen  - - Pop.  1,015. 

Kilcullen  - - Pop.  2,918. 

Kilcullen  - - Pop.  2,918. 

Naas  - - Pop.  4,891. 

Rev.  Josiah  Aylmer. 

Wm.  Henry  Carter,  Esq.,  J.  F. 

Rev.  John  Hardy. 

Thomas  Cannon , Esq.,  j.  p. 

But  one,  for  the  support  of 
which  the  parish  gave  5 1.,  on 
condition  that  the  person  tak- 
iDgit  should  not  apply  for  more. 

One  at  nurse,  supported  by 
presentment  off  the  county. 
Not  that  I know  of. 

One,  by  county  present- 
ment. None  have  perished 
that  I have  heard  of. 

To  my  own  knowledge,  from 
15  to  20.  Supported  in  part 
by  the  friends  of  the  mother, 
and  the  remainder  by  beg- 
ging, but  uniformly  abandon- 
ed  by  the  father.  Some,  I 
have  reason  to  know,  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  few  bastards,  not 
above  six,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  fathers. 

This  query  I have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain ; but  from 
observation  as  a magistrate, 
I should  say  not  many. 

Cannot  say;  one  came  to 
me  last  month  to  be  baptized, 
but  did  not  remain  in  the 
parish. 

As  in  the  above.  I do  not 
know  of  one  bastard  child  sup- 
ported by  his  reputed  father. 

There  are  from  12  to  18  wi- 
dows who  receive  the  collec- 
tion in  the  church  on  Sun- 
days, which  is  divided  at  Eas- 
ter and  Christmas. 

Fifty-five ; by  charity. 

Fifty-five  ; supported  by 
charity. 

I know  there  are  many,  all 
supported  by  alms,  begging, 
Ac, 

Any  persons  who  are  incapa- 
ble of  work  from  age  or  in- 
firmity, are  suported  by  their 
friends  or  private  charity. 

Old  age  and  unable  to  work, 
65 ; usually  supported  by 
charity'. 

Sixty-five. 

I should  think  50,  who  are 
supported  exclusively  by  con- 
tributions and  begging. 

None. 

From  20  to  30 : few  go  to 
England  from  this  parish. 

Twenty-six.  None  go  to 
England  that  I could  hear  of. 

Not  more  than  one-tenth 
seek  labour  elsewhere,  and 
those  go  to  England. 

Some  are ; wives  and  child- 
ren are  supported  by  the  re- 
mains of  the  potato  crop ; per- 
haps labour,  loan  fund ; pig 
changed  for  large  to  small ; 
lastly  credit. 

Many ; their  wives,  &c.  sup- 
ported by'  the  remains  of  their 
own  or  con-acre  potatoes;  cre- 
dit ; the  loan  fund ; by  scanty 
remittances  from  their  hus- 
band. 

Generally  married  men,  and 
lock  up  their  houses  while 
away,  and  send  their  wives  and 
children  to  beg  during  their 
absence. 

No  beggars  reside  in  these 
parishes.  The  vagrants  receive 
alms  from  the  richer  class  in 
money,  from  the  farmers  in 
provisions,  meal  or  potatoes. 

Thirty-eight  beggars.  Alms 
are  given  usually  by  the  farm- 
ers in  provisions  from  the  time 
the  potatoes  are  dug  till  har- 
vest commences.  Gentry 
give  money  and  clothing  in 
winter. 

Thirty -eight.  Provisions  by 
the  farmers,  money  by  the 
resident  gentry. 

About  ,200;  supported  half 
by  provisions,  the  other  half 
by  money. 

Strolling  beggars  are  usuall}' 
given  a night’s  lodging  by  the 
farmers,  in  charity. 

About  120.  Most  of  the 
lower  orders  lodge  beggars 
and  poor  travellers,  some- 
times without  charge,  from  a 
halfpenny  to  4 d.  a night,  say 
average  id. 

Almost  all  the  lower  house- 
holders shelter  the  destitute 
for  a night  or  so : when  they 
do  charge,  the  prices  vary 
from  a halfpenny  to  4 d. 

About  100,  and  the  night’s 
lodging  from  id.  to  1 $ d.  per 
night. 

None. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Not  to  my  knowledge ; I have 
been  told  there  have. 
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LEINSTER— County  Kildare-Baronies  North  Naas  and  South  Salt,  South  Naas,  Narragh  and  Rheban  East. 


Rathmore  and  Kilteel. 
Pop.  2,228. 

Giltown  and  Brannickstown. 
Pop.  about  1,100. 

Naas  (including  Town  of  Naas) 
Pop.  4,891. 

Fonstown  - - Pop.  1,084. 

Rev.  J.  Ould. 

Itev.  J.  C.  Roberts,  j.  p. 
Marmaduke  C.  Roberts,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

John  Connor,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Bagot. 

I know  only  of  one. 

There  are  seven  deserted 
children  in  both  parishes,  six 
in  Giltown  and  one  in  Bran- 
nickstown. All  supported, 
lodged  and  clothed  by  the 
charity  of  tlicir  neighbours. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

It  is  really  melancholy  to  see  the 
deserted  children.  The  persons  in 
whose  custody  they  are  left  apply  at 
petty  sessions.  The  magistrates 
have  no  means  of  relieving  them ; foi 
child,  about  three  years  old,  was  turnt 
gistrate  could  not  afford  relief.  The 
has  taken  away  the  means  heretofore  1 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  the  parish ; and  I know 
1 of  no  case  of  any  perishing, 
r instance,  on  Monday  last  a fine 
‘d  adrift  in  the  street,  when  the  ma- 
closin|  of  the  Foundling-hospital 
resorted  to  by  the  parish  officers. 

I cannot  tell. 

None. 

I cannot,  I regret  to  say, 
answer  this  question.  If  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child, 
: for  instance,  proves  a pro- 
| raise  of  support  against  the 
reputed  father,  the  magis- 
strates  make  him  pay. 

There  are  none  such  pub- 
licly known. 

The  number  I cannot  exactly 
state,  as  they  are  fluctuating. 
Principally  supported  by  beg- 

All  widows  and  children  in 
these  parishes  supported  by 
their  friends  and  relations, 
and  their  own  industry. 

The  clergyman  of  the  parish 
could  answer  this  question 
more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Commissioners. 

There  are  none  such. 

In  Rathmore  and  Kilteel  there 
are  numerous  poor  families, 
supported  chiefly  by  begging. 

About  10  persons,  two  of  \ 
whom  are  supported  by  cha- 
rity-alms; the  remainder  by 
dieir  friends  and  relations. 

This  question  would  be  best 
answered  by  the  clergy  of 
each  persuasion.  I should 
think  there  are  from  80  to 
too  supported  by  begging. 

The  old  persons  are  support- 
ed by  their  families,  except 
a very  few  beggars,  who  have 
sufficient  given  them. 

Several  go  to  England  in  the 
harvest  season,  and  also  to  the 
county  of  Dublin.  I cannot 
specify  die  number. 

None  in  these  parishes. 

Very  few  (if  any)  leave  this 
1 parisli;  on  the  contrary, 
great  numbers  come  from 
Connaught. 

I have  never  known  above 
three  or  four,  and  those  gene* 
rally  go  to  England, 

Numbers  are  married  and 
have  families,  who  are  sup- 
plied in  their  absence  by  beg- 
ging- 

None. 

Generally  married  men,  and 
they  leave  sufficient  potatoes 
with  their  families. 

A great  many  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. I cannot  exactly  state 
the  number,  as  they  come 
from  various  districts.  Alms 
are  given  both  in  money  and 
provisions. 

In  Giltown  parish  about  15 
persons ; in  Brannickstown 
none.  Alms  given  by  the 
richer  classes  in  money  and 
clothing;  by  the  farmers  and 
poorer  classes,  in  provisions. 

Answered  in  No.  4.  They 
usually  receive  money  and 
provisions. 

which  they  get  more  than 
A great  number  come  dail 

There  are  about  8 or  10  beg- 
gars constantly  resident  in  the 
parish;  and  the  alms  are  al- 
ways given  in  provisions,  of 
enough,  and  sell  the  overplus, 
y from  other  parishes. 

In  Rathmore  there  are  sundry 
tanners  who  keep  beds  and 
bedding  in  their  barns  for  dis- 
ressed  poor,  and  several  pro- 
prietors of  cabins  lodge  strol- 
ung  beggars,  but  no  charge, 
mis  custom  prevails  more 
generally  in  die  parish  of  Kil- 

None.  A night’s  lodging  i 
when  asked  for  by  beggars, 
being  given  a*  an  act  of 
charity. 

I cannot  answer  in  full;  but 
the  price  usually  paid  is  from 
2 d.  to  3 d.  per  night. 

The  greater  proportion  of 
the  householders  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  lodging  to 
Strolling  beggars : they  charge 
them  nothing. 

Not  one. 
0-5. 

None. 

. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

I never  heard  of  such  for  the 
last  30  years. 
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Narraglimore  - Pop.  3,191. 

Timolin  - - Pop.  2,941. 

Kilberry  - - Pop.  1,732. 

Ballysax  - - Pop.  g96. 

Robert  Brown , Esq.,  J.  P. 

James  White. 

Rev.  Mr.  Warburton. 

Rev.  Robert  Colies. 

One  supported  by  parish  levy. 
None  perished. 

Number  unknown,  but  they 
must  be  very  few.  It  is  not 
known  that  any  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

None. 

None. 

I suppose  about  12  or  15. 

Very  few. 

None. 

None. 

Do  not  know. 

Number  unknown.  But 
those  who  are  destitute  have 
no  means  of  support,  except 
from  the  benevolence  of  in- 
dividuals, or  occasional  volun- 
tary contributions.  Collec- 
tions are  made  at  the  parish  cl 

None. 

lurch  for  this  object. 

I know  of  none  destitute  com- 
pletely, but  the  eight  men- 
tioned below.  No.  7. 

About  30,  who  are  supported 
os  mendicants. 

Number  unknown  ; but  they 
have  no  source  of  support 
except  in  the  benevolence  of 
their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Three  or  four ; supported  by 
pensions  from  gentlemen,  anil 
charity. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

Very  few  go  elsewhere,  there 
being  rather  a scarcity  of  hands 
during  harvest.  None  go  to 
England. 

Scarcely  any,  some  years 
none.  Labourers  from  other 
parts  resort  to  this  parish  for 
employment  in  harvest. 

None. 

Very  few  leave  the  parish, 
scarcely  one. 

None. 

Beside  the  above  number, 
there  are  probably  eight  or 
ten  young  women  with  bastard 
children,  who  go  about  beg- 
ging, and  receive  meal  and 
potatoes. 

Number  unknown.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  money 
in  villages,  and  in  provisions 
at  farm-houses. 

One  only ; generally  in  pro- 
visions and  clothing. 

About  eight  persons.  Alms 
are  given  in  money  by  the 
gentry,  provisions  by  the  farm- 

The  householders  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  lodging  for  a 
night  to  beggars ; but,  except 
in  towns,  there  is  no  charge, 
and  then  2 d.  a night. 

Number  not  known.  Poor 
travellers  generally  pay  2 d. 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

Lodgings  are  generally 
given,  but  no  charge  made. 

None.  At  the  public-houses 
beds  are  from  2 d.  to  4 d.  per 
night  for  respectable  travel- 
lers. The  few  beggars  that 
go  about  get  beds  gratuitous- 
ly from  the  farmers  and  la- 
bourers. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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Kildare  and  Rathangan. 
I’op-  5.454- 

Thomastown,  Dunmurry  and 
Pollardstown  - - Pop.  572. 

Kildangan  - - Pop.  2,611. 

Larr^brien  (Town  Maynooth). 
Pop.  8,621. 

Rev.  Patrick  Brennan,  P.v. 

Rev.  Henry  Hamilton. 

Dominick  O'Reilly , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Gilbert  Austin. 

Three  at  present.  None  have 
so  perished. 

Not  any. 

There  are  some  few  occa- 
sional instances  of  children 
having  been  deserted  and  left 
by  mothers  in  these  parishes  ; 
but  none  have  ever  perished 
through  neglect.  The  mo- 
thers were  always  strangers. 

Some  of  this  description  of 
children  have  been  supported 
by  the  parish.  I have  not 
known  any  instance  in  which 
deserted  children  have  pe- 
rished. 

I know  but  of  two  besides  the 
children  of  the  Foundling-hos- 
pital. 

Not  any. 

None. 

I cannot  speak  exactly  to  this 
question,  but  I know  a good 
number  of  this  description  of 
children  are  in  the  parish. 

About  30,  and  supported  by 
thecharity  of  their  neighbours, 
or  other  accidental  causes. 

Not  any. 

About  10,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  alms. 

I think  the  number  of  this 
class  is  not  less  than  60,  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  alms. 

About  200,  supported  by  the 
humanity  of  their  neighbours 
in  better  circumstances. 

There  are  not  any  in  capable 
of  making  out  a livelihood  for 
themselves. 

About  20  persons,  and  they 
are  supported  by  begging. 

A good  number  of  this  de- 
scription live  in  my  parish; 
some  of  whom  enjoy  pensions 
from  the  Duke  of  Leinster; 
the  rest  subsist  by  begging. 

Perhaps  not  ao. 

It  is  not  the  habit  here  to 
leave  home  to  look  for  work. 

None. 

Vey  few,  if  any,  of  the  labour- 
ing class  of  my'  parish  leave 
their  homes  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment. 

Those  who  do  so,  not  married. 

. About  a like  number  as  stated 
in  No.  4. 

There  is  not  a beggar  in  the 
union. 

About  20  indigent  persons, 
to  whom  alms  are  given  by 
the  distribution  of  provisions. 

I cannot  specify  (from  local 
circumstances)  their  exact 
number.  Alms  are,  in  the 
town,  given  in  money ; in  the 
country  parts,  in  potatoes. 

In  the  towns  it  is  impossible  to 
state  how  many,  and  when  they 
occasionally  admit  them,  it  is 
sometimes  for  anything  they 
mny  have  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  food;  very  often  for  cha- 
™y-  In  the  country  they  sel- 
dom give  anything. 

This  is  never  done  in  my 
parish.  When  admitted  they 
do  not  make  any  charge. 

Any  lodging  afforded  to 
strolling  beggars  is  given 
as  charity,  and  is  general 
throughout  these  parishes. 

The  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons  is  not  great.  I 
believe  1 d.  pays  for  a night’s 
lodgings. 

Some  have  died  from  diseases 
drought  on  by  the  absence  of 
sutncient  nourishment. 

Not  any. 

None. 

I think  not ; I know  of  none. 

0.5. 
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Larrabrien,  Taghadoe  and 
Leixlip  - - Pop.  4,245. 

Leixlip,  Celbridge  and  Straffan 
Pop.  4,648. 

Nurney  - Pop.  1,604. 

Straffan  - - Pop.  -2-. 

Rev.  Patrick  Savage,  p.  r. 

Colonel  Conolly,  j.  x*. 

William  Cox,  Esq. 

Arthur  Henry,  Esq.,  j.p. 

There  are  three  in  Leixlip, 
supported  by  the  people ; one 
in  Maynooth,  supported  by  the 
Professors  of  Maynooth  Col- 
lege. 

None  have  perished  through 
neglect  that  1 have  ever  heard 
of.  The  number  is  inconsi- 
derable. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; and 
1 have  never  heard  of  any 
having  perished  through  ne- 
glect. 

One  in  Leixlip,  who  is  to  be 
supported  by  a cess  on  the  pa- 
rish ; four  or  five  in  Maynooth. 

Many  are  supported  parti- 
ally or  totally  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  about  25 ; washing 
occasionally,  and  begging  in 
the  town  and  through  the  far- 
mers. 

I hope  every  person  in  dis- 
tress is  more  or  less  relieved 
in  tills  parish. 

None  that  I know  of. 

About  33  widows  and  12 
children;  they  get  relief  in 
money  and  provisions  from  the 
resident  gentry  and  the  land- 
holders, both  great  and  small. 

About  8 or  10  are  supported 
by  the  benevolence  of  their 
neighbours,  and  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Leinster,  who  also 
clothes  them. 

In  Celbridge  the  infirm  and 
aged  are  well  taken  care  of. 
In  Leixlip  they  are  lodged  in 
a poor-house  from  subscrip- 
tion. We  pension  all  our  su- 
perannuated men  and  women 
ourselves. 

Old  persons  supported  from 
their  own  resources,  or  the 
kindness  of  their  relations. 

Eight  men  and  14  women, 
who  are  supported  by  the  eba- 
ritable  donations  of  the  upper 
and  lower  ranks. 

None. 

None  but  the  artisans  who 
come  ar.d  go  from  and  to 
Yorkshire  as  trade  fluctuates 
in  the  woollen  branch. 

None. 

None. 

About  half  of  them  are  mar- 
; ried. 

About  20. 

There  is  not  much  begging 
in  Celbridge  and  Straffan.  We 
take  account  of  the  poor,  who 
are  admirably  well  attended 
to  in  every  respect. 

None  permanent.  Alms 
given  in  money  or  provisions 
to  wandering  beggars  occa- 
sionally. 

About  14,  mostly  women,  but 
who  can  hardly  be  called  actual  beg- 
gars. They  get  both  money  awl  pro- 
visions, and  sometimes  clothing  anu 
fuel  from  individuals  of  all  c!a3  • 
and  from  the  collection  made  at* 
charity  sermon  once  a year  a 
bridge,  which  is  united  to  Stratton. 

I think  about  18  or  20.  I 
believe  the  straw  they  provide 
for  their  bed,  they  leave  after 
one  night  in  lieu  of  their  lodg- 
ing. 

Many  let  lodgings  and  diet 
the  weavers,  &c,,  but  not 
strolling  beggars.  We  never 
relieve  strangers  that  are  not 
suffering  from  accident  or 
illness. 

I do  not  know  that  such  a 
habit  prevails  in  the  parish. 

The  generality  of  the  pea- 
sants and  little  farmers  allow 
beggars  a night’s  lodging  wt 
out  making  any  charge. 

No. 

I hope  none. 

No. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  per- 
eons  having  died  from  «** 
destitution. 
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Kill,  Lyons,  Bodenstown  and 
Furnace  - - Pop.  1,921. 

Lyons  and  part  of  Newcastle. 
Pop.  2,000. 

Lyons  - - Pop.  158. 

Taghadoe  - - Pop.  

Rev.  Thomas  Nolan,  p.  r. 

Lord  Cloncurry. 

Lord  Cloncurry' s Agent. 

Rev.  George  Blacker. 
James  Grierson,  Esq. 

None ; none  have  perished. 

Two  or  three  yearly. 

I do  not  know  of  any  occur- 
rences of  this  kind  within 
the  last  three  years. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any 
in  this  parish. 

One ; its  mother  begs  with  it. 

Seldom  any  but  foundlings 
sent  to  nurse  from  Dublin. 

None. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any. 

Thirteen,  having  about  24 
children  unable  to  earn  for 
themselves.  Some  of  them 
receive  weekly  allowance  from 
sonby;  Lord  Cloncurry  and  I 
to  a few  more  of  them  ; and  th 
to  them. 

Two  or  three  perhaps ; by 
the  proprietor. 

1 the  Hon.  Frederick  Pon- 
,ord  Mayo  give  something 
eir  neighbours  are  attentive 

I do  not  know  of  any  widow 
of  this  description  but  one, 
and  she  is  liberally  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry. 

Not  more  than  three  that 
I am  aware  of,  with  five  child- 
ren ; supported  as  in  No.  4. 

There  are  about  eight ; they 
are  very  badly  off,  although 
their  neighbours  are  kind  to 
them. 

Twenty-five  to  thirty ; sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and 
neighbours. 

There  arc  two  unable  to 
earn,  one  of  them  supported 
by  the  bounty  of  Lord  Clon- 
curry, the  other  by  liis  own 
children. 

Five;  partly  by  the  church 
collections,  and  partly  by  do- 
nations and  begging. 

About  100  generally  go  to 
the  bog  or  to  the  county  Dub- 
lin in  the  summer  months. 
These  last  few  years  no  one 
from  here  goes  to  England. 

None. 

The  labourers  of  this  parish 
do  not  go  to  seek  employ- 
ment to  England  or  else- 
where. 

None. 

None  of  the  married  men 
leave  their  families ; they  pre-  , 
fer  the  chance  day’s  work  at 
home. 

None. 

There  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five  beggars  who  belong  to  the  pa- 
nsh.  In  general,  when  a poor  per- 
son is  obliged  to  beg,  ho  or  she  goes 
into  a strange  neighbourhood,  for  shame 
“is  parish  may  be  begginar  elsewhere 
“om  Aaas,  Celbridge  and  other  place 
summer,  when  provisions  are  scarce,  th 
Ployed  labourers  beg,  and  of  the  poor  w 

Only  casual  beggars,  who 
are  relieved  by  the  poor  with 
provisions. 

:.  I cannot  say  how  many  from 
about  100  strolling  beggars 
s frequent  these  parishes.  In 
e smaller  children  of  the  unem- 
idows. 

I know  only  of  two  resident 
beggars  in  this  parish.  Alms 
are  given  by  a few  in  money, 
but  most  people  give  provi- 
sions. 

A number  of  strolling  beg- 
gars are  constantly  going 
about.  Alms  are  almost  ex- 
clusively in  provisions. 

All  the  small  farmers  and 
cabin-keepers  give  lodging  to 
strolling  beggars.  No  pay- 
tnent  for  such. 

Hardly  any  poor  person  re- 
fuses a night's  lodging  gratis, 
seldom  making  any  charge. 

Some  few  farmers  and  la- 
bourers give  a night’s  lodg- 
ing to  beggars  occasionally, 
but  no  person  in  this  parish 
charges  for  such. 

Almost  any  householder  will 
give  lodging,  provided  they 
bring  a bundle  of  straw,  which 
they  can  have  the  use  of  for 
three  or  four  nights,  while 
they  stop  about  the  place,  and 
leave  it  after  them  when  going. 

Not  one  from  absolute  desti- 
tution ; but  many  are  obliged  to 
°r  strength,  for  the  purpose  of  ki 
aaa  m themselves,  who  can  earn 
support  nature,  even  with  laboi 
quently  come  to  a premature  . 

None. 

labour  beyond  their  power 
eeping  life  in  their  families 
scarcely  enough  of  food  to 
ir,  and  must  and  do  con- 
grave,  from  exhaustion. 

No  person  has  died  of  des- 
titution in  this  parish. 

Not  one. 
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Suncroft  - - Pop.  — 

St.  Canice  and  St.  Maul’s. 
Pop.  10,194. 

St.  John’s  - - Pop.  5,804. 

St.  Mary’s  - - Pop.  5,000. 

Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Mahon,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Gorman,  v.  v. 

Rev.  Robert  Butler. 

Rev.  Peter  Roe. 

None. 

I do  not  know  any,  nor  have 
I been  able  to  learn  that  any 
perished  through  neglect. 

I know  of  only  three  de- 
serted children  in  the  parish. 
They  have  latterly  been  sup- 
ported by  what  I could  col- 
lect for  them  among  my  pa- 
rishioners. I am  not  aware 
of  any  having  so  perished. 

None  at  present.  While  the 
Foundling-hospital  was  open 
there  were  very  many.  N0. 

None. 

I do  not  know  any  such. 

I am  unable  to  give  any  an- 
swer to  this  question. 

I know  not ; if  there  be  such, 
there  is  no  provision  made  for 
them  by  the  parish. 

Thirteen  widows  and  30  child- 
ren. Such  of  the  former  as  are  able  to 
work  find  employment  for  a few  weeks 
in  the  harvest  season,  but  the  remain- 
der of  the  year  they  subsist  by  beg- 
ging ; and  such  of  the  latter  as  are  capable 
of  minding  cattle  are  employed  by  the 
farmers  at  different  periods  of  the  year. 

There  are  about  200  widows 
and  600  children  who  have  no 
relations  able  or  willing  to 
support  them.  Some  of  them 
work  occasionally ; many  are 
supported  by  alms. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 

I know  not  the  number,  nor 
have  I the  means  just  now  of 
ascertaining  it ; but  those  who 
are  so  circumstanced  can  have 
no  other  support  than  that  de- 
rived from  begging. 

About  20 ; and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  dona- 
tions of  the  parishioners. 

About  1 70.  They  are  usually 
supported  by  their  children 
or  friends  ; often  by  begging. 

There  must  always  in  every  large 
parish  be  a considerable  number  of 
such  persons.  What  the  number  in 
my  parish  is,  I am  unable  to  state. 
Some  of  these  beg,  and  others  re- 
ceive assistance  from  two  societies, 
called  the  Charitable  and  Benevolent, 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions. 

No  registry  of  such;  but  the  desti- 
tution of  the  poor  here  must  swell  the 
ordinary  ratio  in  such  a population, 
and  those  whose  friends  and  relatives 
cannot  support  them,  have  no  other  re- 
source than  beggary,  or  the  aid  afford- 
ed by  the  charitable  societies. 

No  labourers  leave  this  pa- 
rish to  look  for  employment 
elsewhere. 

Very  few,  if  any. 



' 

As  nearly  as  can  be  ascer- 
tained, about  70.  Alms  are 
given  both  in  money  and  pro- 
visions, but  principally  in  the 
latter. 

290.  Alms  sometimes  in 
money,  but  generally  in  pro- 
visions. 



The  farmers  and  householders 
are  in  the  habit  of  giving  lodg- 
ing for  a night  or  two  to  poor 
people ; no  charge. 

„ Quite  uncertain;  but  they 
are  many. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  one. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  hav- 
ing so  died. 

■ No  instance  of  the  kind  has 
occurred  suddenly ; but  I ff^r 
there  have  been  cases  in  which 
the  existence  of  the  aged  poor 
has  been  shortened  by  great 
privations. 
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St.  Patrick’s  - - Pop.  2,743' 

St.  Patrick,  Outrath  and 
Castleinch  - - Pop.  4,981. 

Ballinamara  - Pop.  1,157. 

Clomanto  - - Pop.  1,504. 

Hon.  and  Very  Rev.  Jos.BovrJce. 
Rev.  John  Irwin. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Shearman. 

Rev.  Richard  Graves. 

Rev.  Nesbit  Lodge. 
Rev.  Robert  St.  George. 

None  have  been  known  so  to 
perish  within  the  last  three 
years. 

I have  known  two  cases  of 
deserted  children ; they  are 
supported  by  the  poor  people 
with  whom  they  were  left. 
Another  case  lately  occurred, 
and  the  child  is  promised  to 
be  paid  for  by  presentment. 

There  are  two  at  present; 
one  is  supported  by  occasion- 
al contributions  in  the  house 
of  a widow ; I do  not  know  : 
how  the  other  is  supported. 

Very  few  are  in  the  parish,  as 
they  used  to  be  sent  to  the 
Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin. 
It  is  believed  two  have  been 
destroyed  by  their  mothers 
this  year. 

The  number  of  bastard  child- 
ren is,  upon  an  annual  aver- 
age, four. 

No  more  than  three  or  four 
bastard  children  were  born,  as  ' 
I think,  in  the  parish  for  the  1 
time  of  my  incumbency,  now  | 
three  years,  and  these  are 
supported  by  the  parents. 

Two. 

It  is  supposed  there  is  one. 

There  may  be  100  widows ; 
they  are  supported  by  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door,  and 
going  to  the  country  houses 
for  meal  and  potatoes. 

I do  not  know  of  any  such 
absolutely,  although  there  are 
widows  with  families  who  are 
living  in  a state  of  much  po- 
verty. 

Some  widows  and  their  child- 
ren are  supported  in  their  ca- 
bins bj'  the  landlords. 

The  great  majority  of  the  po-  | 
pulation  consisting  of  roman- 
catholics,  I am  unable  to  an- 
swer this  question. 

There  may  be  500  incapable 
of  work  by  either  cause ; they 
are  supported  by  their  friends 
earning  or  begging,  or  by  the 
relief  from  two  societies  that  i 
are  established  in  the  city.  1 

There  are  at  present  1 0 such, 
who  are  supported  by  their 
own  friends  and  relatives. 

The  old  people  live  with  their 
families ; some  few  on  charity. 

1 

There  have  not  been  any  in- 
stances of  labourers  leaving 
their  dwellings  to  procure  em- 
ployment elsewhere  since  my 
acquaintance  with  the  parish, 
now  about  nine  years. 

No  labourers  go  to  England 
from  this  parish,  except  those 
who  run  away  as  outlaws;  some 
Whirefeetareoftenemployedin 
neighbouring  parishes  in  return 
for  their  services  in  this  parish. 

Most  of  them  are  married,  and 
leave  their  wives  and  children 
to  keep  the  house  and  garden, 
or  tenement,  and  pay  or  not 
pay  the  rent,  and  keep  pos- 
session. 

I know  of  none ; there  are 
three  or  four  families  who  re- 
ceive occasional  assistance  in 
money,  but  more  who  are  en- 
tirely dependant  on  alms. 

None  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  and  money,  when  called 
for,  with  provisions,  are  given, 
the  latter  most  commonly. 

None,  that  I am  acquainted 
with. 

None  for  that  purpose  alone. 
They  are  lodged  free. 

No  case  of  the  kind  is  be- 
lieved to  have  occurred  within 
me  last  three  years. 

From  hunger  no  one  has  died; 
from  the  continual  use  of  bad  . 
food, and  the  quantity  too  small 
for  their  support,  the  dura- 
tion of  life  is  shortened  to 
most  of  our  poor. 

None. 

None. 

1 
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Ballylarkin  - - Pop.  — 

Freshford,  Three  Castles, 
Ballynamara  and  Tullaroan. 
Pop.  9,220. 

Kilmanagh  - Pop.  1,710. 

Clough  (Clough  Town}. 
Po  ' 

Rev.  Henry  Carpenter. 

Rev.  Richard  Laracy , v.  r. 

James  S.  Lane,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  James  Ryan,  p.  p. 

None. 

Within  the  last  three  years 
I have  not  known  but  two 
children  to  have  been  aban- 
doned ; they  were  supported 
by  private  subscription  whilst 
they  lived.  None  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

During  the  last  three  years 
there  were  but  15  bastard 
children  born  in  the  parish  ; 
how  many  of  them  are  living 
at  present  I cannot  say. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

About  250.  The  general 
mode  of  support  is  as  in  an- 
swer to  query  No.  4. 

Only  three  families,  and  live 
by  begging,  &c. 

I do  not  know  exactly  their 
number : it  is  not  great.  In 
case  they  are  not  able  to  earn 
their  bread,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  have  no  relations  to  sup- 
port them,  they  must  beg  their 
support. 

The  parish,  it  is  to  be  remem- 
bered, is  very  small,  and  popu- 
lation, of  course,  small  too. 
There  are  not  more  than  two 
or  three  persons,  I understand, 
past  their  labour ; these  main- 
tained by  their  own  families. 

I should  imagine  that  I un- 
derrate them  when  I say  that 
there  are  100.  The  general 
mode  of  support  in  such  cases 
is  by  begging.  In  some  in- 
stances the  younger  branches 
earn  by  platting,  knitting,  &c. 

There  are  not  a dozen  per- 
sons of  this  character ; they 
are  supported,  some  by  rela- 
tions, and  some  by  begging, 
or  church  money, 
and  collections  are  mads  in  the  chapel 

I do  not  know  the  number  of  them. 
They  arc  supported  by  their  relations. 
If  they  have  not  relation:;  to  support 
them,  they  are  supported  by  charity, 
j Those  who  work  in  the  collieries  give' a 
' portion  of  their  wages  every  fortnight 
for  the  support  of  the  old  and  infirm ; 
s every  Sunday  for  the  same  purpose. 

None. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish  to 
get  work  elsewhere.  Scarcely 
any  go  to  England ; on  the 
contrary,  many  come  here 
during  harvest  time,  and  at 
the  digging  of  the  potatoes. 

The  labourers  of  this  parish 
do  not  emigrate;  there  are 
not  many,  and  they  get  work 
in  the  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  labourers  leaving 
this  parish  to  obtain  employment  in 
any  other  part  of  Ireland,  or  England. 
Whenever  they  leave  this  parish  to 
obtain  employment,  they  go  to  Ame- 
rica, or  some  other  foreign  country. 

seek  employment  in  America 
pend,  in  most  cases,  on  the 
some  instances  those  who  go 
to  their  wives  and  children. 

Some  few  married  men  leave 
their  homes  and  country  to 
, Their  wives  and  children  de- 
ir  friends  for  their  support.  In 
to  America  send  home  money 

None. 

Including  children, the  num- 
ber supported  by  begging  are 
about  600.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

About  six  or  seven  persons 
beg  occasionally;  they  get 
alms  or  provisions. 

Fifty.  Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

None. 

There  are  10  in  Freshford; 
2d.  a night  is  charged  for  a 
single  night;  but  if  the  lodg- 
ing should  be  engaged  for  a 
week,  the  charge  is  $d.,  or 
two  stone  of  potatoes. 

None  professedly. 

Householders  do  not  let  lodg- 
ings for  strolling  beggars  in 
this  parish.  They  get  lodging 
without  payment. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  but  one,  and 
that  case  was  very  doubtful. 

None. 

No. 
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Kilraocar  - - Pop.  1,4.13. 

Muckalce  - - Pop 

Union  of  Odagh  - Pop.  6,478. 

Connohy  - - Pop. . 

Rev.  Charles  Lodge. 

llev.  Thomas  Gorman,  i\  r. 

Rev.  Veter  Roe. 

Rev.  Pierse  Martini,  p.  p. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren. 

None. 

I know  not;  there  are  very 
few. 

None. 

None  appear  neglected,  and 
therefore  it  may  be  presumed 
there  are  not  many,  if  any. 

None. 

I cannot  tell. 

None. 

Very  few,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  nearly  all  having 
land. 

Thirty-one  widows,  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  children,  sup- 
ported by  the  neighbours. 

I cannot  tell. 

None. 

There  are  few  indeed  so  des- 
titute as  to  be  unable  to  get 
support  from  their  little  farms 
and  children. 

Seveflty-five  unable  to  work, 
supported  by  the  people. 

About  one-twentietli  of  the 
population.  Many  obliged 
to  beg. 

Very  few;  such  persons  re- 
ceive food  and  raiment  in  the 
parish. 

Very  few  indeed  leave  home, 
and  of  these  few  none  go  to 
England. 

None  to  England,  but  to 
other  parts  of  the  country  in 
harvest  and  at  potato  digging. 

Few  leave  it,  except  in  the 
hurry  of  harvest ; families  re- 
main behind.  None  go  to 
England. 

None.  If  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  dwellings 
there  is  no  fund  here  for  the 
support  of  their  families. 

None. 

Some  married,  some  unmar- 
ried; the  wives  and  children 
of  the  married  generally  beg 
in  the  absence  of  their  hus- 
bands and  fathers. 

By  casual  labour,  binding, 
&c. ; by  the  remaining  stock 
of  potatoes. 

. When  assistance  is  given,  it  is 
in  provisions.  There  are  no 
gentlemen  or  men  of  property 
in  the  parish. 

None,  except  those  who 
come  from  the  adjacent  towns 
or  villages.  Alms  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

I know  not.  In  provision. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  those 
who  subsist  by  begging.  Alms 
are  given  in  provisions. 

There  is  no  charge  made  by 
householders  for  lodging  to 
beggars.  A traveller  is  charg- 
ed  2 <1.  at  a public-house. 

None ; the  people  lodge 
them  gratis. 

There  are  several ; I know 
not  how  manjf.  About  l d. 
or  2 d.  per  night. 

Poor  cabin-keepers  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a night’s  lodg- 
ing to  strolling  beggars,  for 
which  they  make  no  charge. 

None. 

None. 

No ; but  many  have  been 
oppressed  by  excessive  po- 
verty. 

None. 
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Durrow  - - Pop.  2,911. 

Eirke  - - Pop.  5,565. 

Fertagli  - - Pop.  3,265. 

Fertagh,  Gleshare  a^dEhkT~ 
PoP-  7»969- 

Rev.  G.  Dcaltoy. 

Richard  Shot,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Vaughan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Brenan,  r.  r. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  one  deserted  child 
in  my  parish.  The  parishioners 
refused  to  levy  any  cess  for 
either  coffins  or  foundlings, 
and  it  would  have  perished 
but  for  the  support  I have 
afforded  it,  and  still  continue. 
Some  of  the  parishioners  oc- 
casionally supply  clothes. 

Vey  few,  perhaps  not  more 
than  two  or  three. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None. 

But  one. 

About  four  or  five  of  this  de- 
scription ; in  most  cases  the  mo- 
thers generally  support  them, 
some  by  begging  through  the 
country. 

Two  widows,  who  are  sexton- 
esses  of  the  church. 

I only  know  of  about  16 
women  (no  children)  who  are 
supported,  up  and  down,  by 
charity. 

There  are  about  30  of  this 
description  in  those  parishes. 
They  are  wholly  dependant  on 
their  neighbours. 

There  are  very  few  of  such 
persons  in  this  parish  ; I know 
but  two,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  alms  raised  in  the 
church. 

About  400  people  of  this 
description,  who  are  support- 
ed by  their  friends  and  cha- 
rity. 

There  are  few  families  who 
have  not  an  old  and  infirm 
member  belonging  to  them, 
whom  they  support  as  well  as 
they  are  able. 

From  30  to  40,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  and 
friends,  and  by  charity. 

None  at  all. 

None. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish  to 
obtain  employmentelsewhere; 
probably  about  12.  1 have  not 
known  any  of  them  go  to  Eng- 
land for  some  years,  and  of 
those  only  three  or  four. 

Great  numbers  go,  at  harvest 
and  other  seasons  of  the  year,, 
to  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  many  to  England. 

They  were  generally  young 
i unmarried  men. 

Some  married  men,  who  re- 
mit trifles  of  money  to  their 
wives. 

About  10  or  15.  Alms  are 
given  by  some  in  money,  by 
others  in  provisions. 

I know  of  only  about  16,  who 
get  what  alms  are  collected 
1 at  the  church  on  Sundays. 

Cannot  state  the  number, 
which  is  very  great.  Alms  are 
in  general,  in  the  country  and 
village,  given  in  provisions. 

About  six,  and  the  price  of 
bed  for  one  night,  2 cl. 

A-  night’s  lodging  is  gene- 
rally given  for  charity. 

I think  there  may  be  about 
1 2 in  the  village  ; the  usual 
price  is  from  l %d.  to  2 d.  per 
night. 

Strollers  are  lodged  in  many 
places  in  the  village  and  coun- 
try ; in  the  town  they  pay  art. 
a night  for  lodging. 

None. 

None. 

I cannot  say  from  actual  de- 
stitution, butl  think  that  the 
lives  of  a few  were  shortened 
from  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment, and  dry  and  warm  lodg- 
ing. 

I think  not ; the  people  nr.  c 
great  tenderness  here  '.or  tui.il 
fellow  creatures. 
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Lisdowney,  Coolcashin, 
Aharney,  &c.— Pop.ab1  G,ooo. 

Union  of  Urlingford,  &c. 
Pop.  6,582. 

Blanchvilleskill  - Pop.  329. 

Grange  Sylvia  - Pop.  2,313. 

Rev.  Robert  Power,  v.r. 

I 

Rev.  Patrick  Walsh , p.  p.  j 

1 

Rev.  T.  Butler. 

W alter  Moloney,  Esq., 
Chief  Magistrate' of  Police. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  deserted 
children  in  this  parish,  nor 
are  any  known  or  supposed 
to  have  perished  within  the 
last  three  years. 

None. 

None. 

1 know  not  of  any. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Of  widows  and  children  of 
this  class,  there  are  about  10, 
and  they  are  supported  by 
alms  in  money  and  provi- 
sions. 

None  who  have  not  relatives 
able  to  support  them. 

A few ; supported  by  begging. 

There  are  about  40  persons 
resident  in  this  parish  inca- 
pable of  working.  About  ;iO 
of  them  are  supported  by  their 
families,  and  the  remainder  by  ] 
charity. 

There  are,  I think,  between 
70  and  80  persons  in  this  pa- 
rish incapable  of  working; 
between  40  and  50  of  these 
are  supported  by  their  farni 
lies,  and  the  remainder  by 
charity. 

"Very  few ; and  those  are  j 
supported  by  the  labour  of 
their  families. 

A few,  that  subsist  by  begging. 

No  labourers  go  to  England 
to  seek  labour.  Some  go  at 
harvest  to  other  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  corn  ripens 
early,  and  come  back  in  time 
for  the  harvest  at  home. 

About  100  labourers  leave 
this  parish  in  the  harvest  and 
during  the  potato  digging, 
but  scarcely  any  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

None  from  this  parish. 

None. 

Married  persons  almost  al- 
ways have  a house  and  some 
land,  on  the  produce  of  which 
their  families  live. 

Many  of  them  are  married, 
and  their  wives  and  children 
are  generally  supported  by 
provisions  left  with  them  by 
their  husbands. 

There  are  about  Co,  who  sub- 
sist by  begging;  and  alms 
are  given  sometimes  in  money, 
but  mostly  in  provisions. 

There  are  between  30  and 
40  in  this  parish,  who  subsist 
by  begging ; and  alms  are 
given  sometimes  in  money, 
and  sometimes  Softener)  in 
provisions. 

None.  Strolling  beggars 
are  usually  supplied  with  pro- 
visions from  the  houses  of 
farmers. 

Alms  are  given  in  both  money 
and  provisions. 

beggars  do  not  pay  for  their 
lodgings. 

Beggars  do  not  pay  for  their 
lodgings. 

None ; the  villages  in  the 
adjoining  parishes  supply 
lodgings.  1 do  not  know  the 
price;  something  very  low, 
I should  imagine. 

Strolling  beggars  obtain  lodg- 
ing whenever  they  seek  it ; and 
are  never  charged. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No. 
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Grange  Sylvia  - Pop.  2,313. 

Union  of  Innistioge  and 
Clonamerry  - - Pop.  3,221. 

Innistioge,  Clonamerry  and 
Rower  - - Pop.  6,810. 

Kilmacahill  - - p0p.  lj3gi> 

T.  T.  Bookey,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Pack,  ll.d. 

Rev.  Wm.  Carroll,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  M.  Stubbs. 

None. 

There  has  been  but  one,  who 
I has  been  hitherto  supported 
J by  the  parish,  and  is  now 
| about  being  apprenticed. 

Only  one  deserted  child  at 
present  in  my  parishes,  who 
is  supported  by  collections 
made  at  one  of  my  chapels ; 
another  exists  also,  supported 
by  Mr.  Tighe,  of  Woodstock, 
who  was  originally  supported 
from  the  vestry  cess. 

Not  one. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing this,  but  I know  of  none. 

None. 

Only  two  bastards;  sup- 
ported as  stated  in  the  an- 
swer to  Query,  No.  1.  One 
of  these  is  seven  years  old. 

Not  one,  as  respondent  be- 
lieves. 

A few  widows  ; supported  by 
begging.  I know  of  no  child- 
ren. 

Answered  as  in  No.  4. 

Any  of  this  description  are 
supported  by  the  landlord,  if 
resident,  or  by  their  more 
comfortable  neighbours. 

Respondent  is  not  aware  of 

There  are  but  few ; and  they 
are  supported  by  begging. 

There  are  very  few  inca- 
pable of  work,  and  those  who 
are,  are  supported  by  their 
relatives,  and  occasional  as- 
sistance from  the  clergyman 
of  the  parish. 

Such  persons  of  this  de- 
scription as  live  in  my  pa- 
rishes are  supported  by  their 
friends;  those  who  have  no 
such  protection  become  itine- 
rant beggars. 

But  two,  as  respondent  be- 
lieves, who  have  not  friends  to 
maintain  them. 

I know  of  none. 

Very  few  in  this  parish,  as 
they  are  in  the  habit  of  occa- 
sionally assisting  each  other. 
None  go  to  England. 

Few  labourers  leave  these 
parishes,  even  in  time  of  har- 
vest and  potato  digging.  Some 
who  can  procure  security  for 
their  passage  to  Newfoundland 
or  America  go  to  those  countries. 

Respondent  is  not  aware  that 
any  have  sought  employment 
elsewhere  or  gone  to  England. 

Some  of  these  emigrants  are 
married,  whose  families  are 
supported  in  their  absence  by 
their  friends,  and  sometimes 
remittances  are  made  by  the 
husband. 

I have  no  means  of  finding 
out  the  number.  They  receive 
alms  both  in  money  and  provi- 
sions. 

There  are  very  few  beggars ; 
but  some  poor  housekeepers, 
who  are  ashamed  to  beg,  are 
occasionally  relieved  both  by 
money  and  provisions. 

Such  as  become  itinerant 
beggars  in  my  parishes  are 
ashamed  to  beg  at  home ; 
they  retire  to  other  pai-ishes, 
and  get  alms  in  provisions, 
&c. 

There  are  not  six  resident 
beggars  in  the  parish,  but  many 
come  from  neighbouring  pa- 
ri shes,  who  receive  aid,  mostly 
in  food,  seldom  in  money. 

Strolling  beggars  are  always 
sure  of  lodgings  from  the  farm- 
ers whenever  they  seek  them ; 
without  chnrge. 

Thirty-six;  about  id.  per 
night,  which  is  usually  paid 
by  potatoes  collected  during 
the  day. 

The  farmers  generally  are 
the  only  persons  who  give 
lodging  gratis  to  strollingbeg- 
gars,  and  who  receive  no  re- 
muneration from  them.  When 
beggars  lodge  in  small  towns, 
it  is  with  poor  householders, 
who  partake  of  some  of  the 
provisions  collected  by  those 

Respondent  has  not  heard  of 
more  than  two  lodging-houses 
where  strollers  are  admitted. 

No. 

Some  may  have  died  from 
poor  living,  but  none  from 
absolute  destitution. 

Few  instances  of  this  kind 
happen  in  this  country  ; none 
in  my  parishes. 

None. 
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Union  of  Paulstown. 
Pop.  3,734- 

Powerstown  - Pop.  1,718. 

Union  of  Thomastown  and 
Tullowherin  - - Pop.  5,835. 

Thomastown  and  Collumkiln. 
Pop.  3,642. 

Rev.  Michael  Brenan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Vigors. 

Rev.  Edmund  Cody,  p.  p. 

Sydenham  Davis , Esq. 

There  is  one  orphan,  whose 
mother,  a stranger,  died,  and 
the  father  is  not  known.  There 
has  been  one  infant  found  dead, 
supposed  to  have  been  left  by 
the  mother  to  perish.  The 
first  is  supported  by  parochial 
subscription. 

None,  as  I have  learned. 

One  whose  parents  could  not 
be  discovered ; it  is  support- 
ed by  charity.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

One  supported  by  voluntary 
contributions. 

I know  of  none. 

Cannot  say ; have  not  heard 
of  any. 

I believe  they  are  all  sup- 
ported by'  their  parents,  ex- 
cept the  one  mentioned  above. 

None. 

Of  this  class  there  are  78,  dis- 
tinct from  Queries  4 and  7. 
The  mothers  endeavour  to 
make  out  a livelihood  by  their 
industry. 

Have  not  learned  that  there 
are  any'. 

About  21 ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Fifteen  widows  and  about  30 
children ; by  begging. 

Of  the  labouring  class  there 
are  at  present  42.  They  are 
supported  by  their  children  or 
relatives. 

From  12  to  20  males  and 
females.  They  are  supported 
principally  from  their  own 
means,  and  by  their  relatives 
and  friends. 

About  24  unable  to  work  ; 
they  are  supported  partly 
by  the  contributions  of  their 
neighbours,  and  partly  by  the 
industry  of  some  of  their  fa- 
mily. 

About  24  men;  partly  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, and  partly  by  their  fa- 
milies. 

None. 

None.  All  hands  have  suf- 
ficient employment  during 
the  harvest  season,  and  addi- 
tional ones  are  required  dur- 
ing that  period  by  the  larger 
farmers  especially. 

It  is  not  usual  with  any  of 
them  to  leave  the  parish. 

This  being  a tillage  country 
few  leave  it  (I  doubt  if  any) ; 
many  in  harvest  time  come 
into  it. 

I do  not  know  of  any  such. 

I know  of  none.  Those  who 
come  into  the  parish  bring 
their  wives  with  them,  who 
support  themselves  by  begging 
or  labour. 

There  are  Gg  of  this  descrip- 
tion, distinct  from  the  persons 
in  Query  4.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

None.  Usually  in  provi- 

There  are  at  least  100 ; 
about  33  of  them  are  strol- 
ling beggars.  Alms  are  given 
in  money  and  provisions. 

About  70;  many  of  these  have 
no  fixed  place  of  residence. 
Alms  given  in  both. 

All  the  peasantry  give  lodg- 
ing to  such  persons,  but  make 
no  charge. 

Have  learned  that  they  are 
admitted  gratis  when  they 
stop  for  a night;  but  that 
lodgings  are  not  usually  let 
for  strolling  beggars. 

About  10  in  the  town ; they 
charge  1 d.  per  night ; in  the 
country  they  get  a lodging 
gratis. 

Ten  in  this  town ; price  1 d. 
per  night. 

. Not  of  actual  inanition ; but 
it  is  to  be  feared  that  many 
nave  come  to  a premature  death  throug 
and  through  want  of  clothing,  particula 
ot  Ooresbridge,  in  which  poor  females  w 
given  them  in  charity,  when  all  other  r 
the  lie  beneficial  effects  produced  by  t 

o-5- 

None. 

1 want  of  wholesome  nutritious  food,  01 
ly  at  night.  I recollect  distinctly  two  0 
ere  rescued  from  almost  certain  death  bj 
medies  would  have  proved  unavailing, 
is  application  of  warm  flannel  to  the  bo 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

a sufficiency  of  ordinary  diet, 
three  instances  in  this  village 
means  of  new  warm  blankets, 

I have  elsewhere  witnessed 

y- 

M 2 

None  that  I know  of. 
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Rathpatrick  - Pop.  1,627. 


Rev.  J.  Fitzpatrick,  v.  p. 


None  of  that  description  in 
this  parish. 


Four  or  five  children  of  that 
description,  and  of  no  expense 
to  this  parish. 


About  eight  widows  and  15 
children  ; by  begging  and  cha- 
ritable donations. 


About  20 ; supported  by  cha- 
rity. 


Rower  - - Pop.  3,589. 


Ilev.  J.  M‘  Cheane. 


Say  34  widows  with  96  child- 
ren. Some  of  them  maintain 
their  own  families  by  their  in- 
dustry ; the  others  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  the 
inhabitants. 


Probably  16;  supported  by 
their  relatives,  or  the  charity 
of  the  farmers. 


Castlane  - - Pop. 


Rev.  Thomas  Maun  sell. 


One,  for  whom  5I.  was  paid 
to  a poor  woman,  who  for  that 
sum  engaged  to  rear  and  sup- 
port her  without  any  further 
cost  to  the  parish.  None. 


I only  know  of  two.  See 
No.  7. 


None  that  I have  ever  heard 
of. 


Union  of  Fiddown. 
Pop.  about  6,788. 


Do  not  know  any  of  them  in 
this  parish. 


About  1 2,  supported  by  beg- 
ging potatoes ; and  10,  who  re- 
ceive donations  in  money  from 
the.  clergy  and  gentry  of  this 
parish. 


About  40,  in  the  time  of 
harvest  and  potato  digging, 
go  to  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
ty ; none  to  England. 


Some.  Their  wives  and 
children,  in  their  absence, 
subsist  on  the  potatoes  they 
may  have  laid  in,  and  some 
of  them  are  supported  by  the 
farmers  through  charity. 

In  provisions. 


About  20. 


None  of  that  description ; bW  Strolling  beggars 
they  usually  get  lodgings  at  are  lodged  and  dieted  by  the 
the  farmers  houses.  farmers  through  charity. 


I know  of  none.  We  have 
eight  persons  on  our  poor- list,  who  get 
what  is  collected  at  the  church  divid- 
ed between  them  every  Christmas-day 
and  Whitsunday,  being  twice  a year, 
and  which  generally  amounts  to  near 
I /.  to  each  at  each  division,  and  is  a 
greut  assistance  to  them. 


None. 


Lord  JDunccotnon. 

Three  or  four  have  been  de- 
serted, and  arc  supported  part- 
ly by  subscription,  and  partly 
by  presentment  at  the  assizes 
5 & each.  None  known  to  have 
perished. 


1 hey  are  generally  supported 
by  the  mothers.  Those  only 
are  known  that  have  applied 
for  wages  at  the  petty  sessions, 
and  they  are  few  in  number. 


There  are  a few  orphan  child- 
ren supported  by  farmers,  and 
working  for  them.  The  same  obser- 
vation would  apply  to  widows,  who  in 
two  or  three  cases  do  not  remain  with 
their  husbands’  families,  or  receive  sup- 
port from  them. 


Very  few  indeed  who  do  not 
live  with  and  are  supported  by 
their  own  families. 


None  leave  the  parish.  La- 
bourers come  from  other  pa- 
rishes in  harvest  and  potato 
digging. 


I know  of  none,  except  a 
young  slut  with  two  bastard 
children  by  different  men. 


Almost  all  the  householders 
receive  the  strolling  beggars 
into  their  houses,  and  give 
1 them  lodging  for  no  other  re- 
tell ; and  when  they  have  none  to  report. 


E.1’'."11  the  nc"s  *i«y  pan  tell ; and  when  they'have  none  to  report, 
tbev  1 now  alwmTiV lia“  bewitl bout  some  information  to  communicate,  wiiich 
X y makes  them  welcome  - and  thus  do  they  do  much  mischief 

fond  of  newsy,»nSd  la  th,°  ?®r  °f  SOciety’  the  lower  «*■  being  extremely 
wholLvlknown  , 1 l,tve  whatever  is  told  them  by  such  persons, 

them  ehvr,  fmT  cl[cul™  grossest  falsehoods,  and  to  get  credit  for 
mem,  even  from  some  who  might  be  thought  too  respectable  to  believe  them. 


None. 


None. 


None  belonging  to  the  parish ; 
but  great  quantities  of  strolling 
beggars  from  Carrick  and  Lal- 
lan pass  through  the  parish, 
and  almost  extort  alms  from 
the  farmers. 


This  is  discouraged  inthepa- 
rish,  and  there  are  not  many 
such  householders.  The  far- 
mers admit  them  to  their  out- 
houses. 
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LEINSTER — County  Kilkenny — Barony  Iverk. 


Union  of  Fiddown. 
Pop.  about  6,788. 

Union  of  Kilmacow  and  Mu- 
linavat. — Pop.  2,310. 

Rev.  John  Quin. 

Poleroan,  Portnascolly  and 
Iliud. — Pop.  about  2,246. 

Rathkyran  - - Pop.  2,006. 

Rev.  Patrick  Magrath,  r.  i\ 

Rev.  Francis  Newport. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Carroll,  p.p. 

Application  lias  been  made 
for  the  support  of  three  or  four 
who  have  been  maintained  by 
presentments  at  the  assizes,  of 
5 /.  for  eacli  (the  largest  sum  that  can 
be  given),  on  receiving  which,  women 
have  been  found  to  undertake  their 
maintenance.  None  are  known  to 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. The  fathers  sometimes 
contribute  to  the  support  of 
such  children;  but  they  are 
generally  supported  by  the 
mothers,  who  beg  with  them 
in  strange  parishes. 

They'  are  of  rare  appearance 
here,  but  when  found,  are 
either  sent  to  what  they  call 
the  cradle,  or  supported  at 
home  bj'  subscriptions  in  the 
neighbourhood.  There  is  no 
fund. 

I know  of  none.  None. 

Not  a single  deserted  child 
in  this  parish ; nor  have  I 
heard  of  a soul  to  have  pe- 
rished through  want  at  any 
time. 

There  are  scarcely  any  who 
are  not  supported  either  by 
the  reputed  father  or  mother ; 
there  are  some  supported  by 
the  mother  only,  who  scarce- 
ly ever  deserts  them. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

I know  of  no  bastard  child- 
ren in  this  parish.  From  time 
to  time  there  have  been  a few 
illegitimate  children;  but  all 
such  are  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  widows 
so  circumstanced;  any  orphans 
that  are,  have  been  taken  into 
the  houses  of  the  gentlemen 
and  farmers  of  the  parish,  and 
kept  until  they  become  useful. 

There  are  few  that  have  not 
some  relation  or  friend;  such 
as  have  not  are  supported  by 
bcgBins. 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  a few  widows  and 
children  whose  relations  are 
not  able  to  support  them, 
though  willing  to  do  so;  but 
all  such  are  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  scarcely  21)  such  persons 
who  have  not  got  friends  or  relatives 
who  support  them,  or  at  least  eontri  • 
butetoit;  such  as  have  not  are  fed 
and  lodged  amongst  the  farmers  ; but 
the  parish  is  overruu  with  beggars  from 
the  adjoining  towns  of  Carriok,  Calinn 
potatoes  and  sometimes  meal)  from  t! 

Such  persons  are  supported  by  their 
friends,  or  by  begging.  Such  of  them 
ns  have  friends  in  Newfoundland  or  1 
America  often  get  remittances;  but 
frequently  in  distress. 

and  K nocklopbcr,  wlm  levy  a complete 
lie  farmers,  who  are  often  afraid  to  rc 

If  there  be  anj'  such,  by 
Begging  from  door  to  door, 
many  of  the  description  are 

contribution  (so  far  as 
fuse. 

I could  not  accurately  state 
the  number;  but  from  the  habits  of 
the  people  and  goodness  of  their  con- 
stitution, they  are  less  in  number 
here  than  in  olher  parts.  All  such 
are  supported  either  by  their  relatives 
or  their  immediate  neighbours. 

None  leave  this  parish;  on 
the  contrary,  numbers  come 
in  here  from  Connaught  and 
Munster  at  the  harvest  and 
potato  season. 

Very  few  leave  these  parishes 
for  England ; some  leave  them 
! for  Newfoundland  or  Ameri- 
! ca,  if  they  are  enabled,  by 
1 money  or  friends,  to  procure 
i a passage. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

Very  few  of  the  labourers 
leave  home  periodically,  and 
such  as  do,  do  not  go  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  county ; but 
notone  to  England. 

Most  of  the  labourers  here  j 
are  married;  but  as  they  do  ; 
not  leave  the  parish,  their  j 
wives  and  children  are  conse- 
quently not  an  incumbrance,  j 

Many  are  married,  whose  fa- 
milies arc  supplied  by  friends  in 
their  absence ; they  send  remit- 
tances as  soon  as  able.  They  some- 
times send  for  the  family,  or  as  many 
of  them  a;  they  conveniently  can. 

If  any  of  the  married  should 
leave  home,  in  some  instances 
the  wives  shut  up  their  houses, 
and  beg  till  their  return. 

Nearly  all  the  labouring  men  here 
are  married  men  ; for  previous  to  their 
marriage  they  live  as  servant  boys  with 
the  farmers;  During  the  occasional 
absence  of  any  of  the  married  men, 
tlic-ir  wives  and  children,  if  destitute  of 
food,  procure  it  among  their  neighbours. 

Not  more  than  the  number 
above  named.  Alms  are  given 
by  the  farmers  in  provisions; 
by  the  gentry  in  money. 

One-half  the  beggars  of  those 
parishes  are  strangers;  and 
many  of  the  natives,  who  are 
reduced  to  begging,  and  have 
no  expectations,  travel  to  dis- 
tant parishes  through  shame; 
so  that  is  difficult  or  impossi- 
ble to  ascertain  the  number  ’ 

I cannot  say,  as  there  are 
so  many  strangers  from  other 
parishes  and  counties.  Ge- 
nerally provisions. 

who  live  by  begging. 

A t this  moment  there  are  not  more 
than  eight  or  10  at  most  of  the  natives 
that  subsist  by  begging ; but  in  gene- 
ral there  are  swarms  of  beggars  from 
other  parts,  that  is,  from  Waterford, 
Carrick-on-Suir,  and  the  surrounding 
country.  Alms  are  given  here  at  the 
worst  of  times  in  abundance,  in  provi- 
sions only,  and  that  of  all  kinds. 

Beggars  generally  obtain 
odgmg  m the  outhouses  of 
e farmers  of  the  neighbour- 
hood ; they  are  also  frequently 
admitted  into  the  houses  or 
2aSf  of  poor  labourers, 
tli/,;!.  °m  t,le  beggars  share 
potatoes  for  supper  as 

a recompence. 

About  20  or  30.  The  price, 
when  in  money,  is  from  1 d. 
to  ‘i  d.  They  sometimes  par- 
take of  the  provisions  in  lieu 
of  money. 

None. 

Very  few  let  lodgings  to  beg- 
gars here,  as  the  farmers  and 
people  in  the  country  parts 
never  charge  for  lodgings. 
There  are  five  or  six  in  this 
village  ofMoncoin,  who  charge 
sojourning  beggars  per  week ; 
and  I understand  the  charge  is 
from  4 d.  to  5 d.  per  week. 

None. 

Three  persons  have  died 
whose  cases  were  doubtful; 
but  it  has  not  been  ascertain- 
ed to  be  from  actual  starva- 
tion. 

No. 

I never  heard  cr  knew  of  any 
pevson  dying  from  actual  des- 
titution in  this  parish. 

O-J-  M 3 
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Annamult  - - Pop. 

Callan  - - Pop.  6,ui. 

Kilmnganny  - - Pop.  3,670. 

Killemerry  and  Tullahousht 
Pop.  1,837. 

Thomas  Neville,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Chas.  Butler  Stevenson. 

G.  IV.  Rogers,  Esq. 

Rev.  P.  Carigan,  p.  p. 

I believe  there  are  no  desert- 
ed children  in  this  parish ; and 
I have  never  heard  of  any  hav- 
ing perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  now  but  few.  One ; supported  by  coutri- 

Formerly  it  was  an  article  of  j butions  from  the  poor-box. 
church-cess,  but  since  this  | Not  that  I know  of. 
has  been  withheld,  the  pro-  1 

testant  clergyman,  though  they  belong  not  to  his  flock,  is 
the  main  contributor.  I am  not  aware  of  any  having 
absolutely  died  from  neglect.  There  has  not  been  a 
single  foundling  in  the  parish  of  Callan  for  the  last  three 
years. 

None  (thank  God)  of  sucli 
description.  An  instance, 
however,  occurred  within  the 
last  winter  of  a child  having 
been  abandoned  and  perished, 
supposed  to  have  been  brought 
from  a neighbouring  parish? 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
two ; and  these  are  support- 
ed by  the  mothers,  as  we  have 
no  law  here  to  compel  the  re- 
puted father  to  do  it. 

The  crime  of  bastardy  is  by 
no  means  so  frequent  as  in 
England ; and  where  such  is 
the  case,  the  mothers  usually 
support  them. 

I know  of  three  or  four  such, 
very  badly  supported  or  clad 
by  their  reputed  father. 

I know  of  but  two  widows 
(one  without  children,)  who 
have  no  relations  to  support 
them;  and  these  two  have 
small  portions  of  land  which 
the  neighbours  help  them  to 
cultivate. 

The  number  must  be  con- 
siderable; but  I cannot  un- 
dertake to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  very  few  indeed ; 
such  as  are  here,  however,  are 
supported  by  the  bounty  of  the 
charitable  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods. 

There  are  not  above  four  or 
five  of  that  description  among 
the  labouring  class ; and  they 
are  supported,  some  by  their 
families,  others  by  their  neigh- 
bours, and  casual  charity. 

As  near  as  I can  calculate, 
I should  think  too.  Of  this 
number  the  greater  propor- 
tion are  resident  in  the  town 
of  Callan. 

belonging  to  the  farmer,  t 
portion  ; the  farmer  will 
will  share  the  last  potato 
to  the  number. 

By  dividing  the  aged  and  in- 
firm into  two  classes,  the  first 
le  second  to  the  still  humbler 
upport  his  own ; the  poorest 
vitli  his  also.  Hard  to  say  as 

Few  or  no  labourers  leave  this 
parish  in  search,  of  employ- 
ment ; and  when  they  do  so, 
it  is  only  to  the  neighbouring 
lands. 

But  few  leave  this  for  Eng- 
land, it  being  an  agricultural 
district ; and  the  season  when 
greatest  advantage,  they  are 
home.  Numbers  go  to  Newfot 
their  wives  and  families  a hurt 

England  would  offer  th  e 
olerably  well  engaged  at 
ndland  annually,  and  leave 
len  to  the  community. 

All  the  labourers,  at  least  such  of 
them  as  are  able  to  work,  leave  home 
for  such  parts  of  the  county  where 
the  harvest  comes  in  earlier  than  here. 
They  never  go  to  England  from  this 
parish  in  search  of  employment. 

Many,  and  there  is  no  re- 
source but  begging,  and  con- 
sequently, we  are  overrun 
with  the  wives  of  the  persons 
who  have  thus  left  the  coun- 
try. 

Some  of  them  are  married. 
When  the  children  are  help- 
less, the  wife  takes  them  off 
to  some  other  parish,  and  sup- 
ports herself  and  family  by 
begging. 

I do  not  know  of  any  profes- 
sional beggar  residing  in  the 
parish.  Those  who  pass  through 
usually  get  alms  or  provisions. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining this,  but  I should 
think  they  might  be  calcu- 
lated at  250.  More  frequen 
the  towns  are  given  by  indivic 
the  country  potatoes  are  seldc 
known  large  farmers  plant  a 
this  purpose. 

Not  many  beggars.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

ly  by  provisions,  which  in 
uals  at  meal  times ; and  in 
m refused ; indeed,  I have 
proportion  exclusively  for 

As  I said  before,  ( see  No.  6) 
when  the  husband  leaves  home 
in  quest  of  work,  the  woman 
leaves  also  to  beg.  _ Alms  usu- 
ally given  in  provisions. 

No  householders  ever  let 
lodgings  to  beggars  ; they  sel- 
dom refuse  a night’s  lodging 
gratis  to  such  persons. 

Almost  all  the  small  houses 
in  the  town  occasionally  take 
in  lodgers,  some  for  hire  and 
some  for  charity.  For  a 
night’s  lodging,  the  charge  is 
id.;  occasionally  14 persons 
are  crowded  into  one  small 
room. 

Not  many  such  houses.  Beg- 
gars generally  lodged  by  the 
farmers  and  cottagers. 

Very  few ; from  1 d.  told.-, 
oftentimes  for  God’s  sake. 

I never  heard  of  such  an  oc- 
urrence  in  this  parish. 

1 cannot  say  that  any  have 
died  from  starvation ; but  I 
have  no  doubt  many  owe 
their  death  to  the  miserable 
state  in  which  they  have  lived. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

None,  that  I could  discover. 
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Church  Jerpoint.— Pop.  2,503. 

Union  of  Kilbeacon,  &c. 
Pop.  4,267. 

Ennisnag  - Pop.  864. 

Kilculliheen,  in  liberties  of  city 
of  Waterford. — Pop. 

Rev.  M.  Crawly. 

Rev.  A.  Pack,  ll.  d. 

llev.  H.  Herbert. 

Rev.  IV.  11.  Hughes. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 
None  known  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Not  more  than  one  in  every 
two  or  three  years;  when 
such  rare  occurrence  hap- 
pens, the  child  is  put  out  to 
nurse,  and  a presentment 
made  at  assizes  on  affidavit  of 
the  rector  or  vicar.  None 
have  perished,  I believe. 

But  one,  who  is  supported 
by  subscription.  None  to  my 
knowledge  have  perished 
through  neglect  in  this  parish, 
within  the  last  three  years. 

None. 

Perhaps,  two. 

I understand  they  are  nu- 
merous, and  chiefly  supported 
by  their  fond  mothers,  while 
their  fathers  neglect  them, 
taking  every  sinister  advan- 
tage. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

About  four  widows  and  about 
jo  children ; supported  by 
charity. 

None  to  my  knowledge,  nor 
have  I heard  of  any  ; if  such 
there  are,  they  go  into  more 
opulent  parishes. 

I know  of  none  who  are 
not  supported  by  their  fami- 
lies. 

Twenty-five;  supported  by 
begging. 

About  30 ; supported  by  their 
families. 

The  number  is  very  small ; 
but  from  May  to  August, 
pending  the  coming  round  of 
the  potato  crop,  a great  num- 
ber of  men,  women  and  child- 
ren, stout  and  healthy,  travel 
half  a stone  of  potatoes  and  a 

There  are  but  very  few  in 
this  parish  who,  from  old  age 
or  infirmity,  are  incapable  of 
work,  who  are  not  supported 
1 should  say,  than  eight  or  te 
•om house  to  house,  and  receive 
ittle  milk  from  almost  each. 

Two  hundred;  supported  by 
their  children. 

by  their  families;  not  more, 

; they  live  by  begging. 

Not  many ; about  30  may 
go  to  neighbouring  parishes ; 
none  go  to  England. 

About  200  go  to  the  prime 
and  early  lands  for  the  reaping  and 
digging,  and  return  to  their  own  in 
about  1-1  days  after;  none  to  ray 
knowledge  go  to  England. 

The  labourers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  this  parish, 
except  some  few  during  the 
harvest  season,  when  they  go 
to  a neighbouring  county, 
should  the  wages  be  higher  or 

None. 

the  crops  be  earlier. 

None  of  them  are  married. 

Many  of  them  are  married, 
and  when  so,  leave  to  their 
wives  and  families  their  stock 
of  potatoes. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
and  generally  leave  the  wife 
and  "children  at  home,  who 
are  supported  during  their 
absence  with  the  produce  of 
the  dairy  ground. 

About  a dozen;  usually  in 
provisions. 

Scarcely  any  but  strangers ; 
as  in  No.  4. 

Not  more  than  10  or  12; 
such  are  generally  relieved  by 
farmers  by  provisions. 

■ 

None. 

It  appears  that  all  the  cabins 
in  the  villages  on  the  roads  to 
Waterford,  &c.  let  snug  beds 
for  2 d.  per  night. 

There  are  no  such  lodging 
houses  in  this  parish,  to  my 
knowledge. 

None. 

None. 

It  is  stated  that  many  have 
died  of  bad  feeding,  though 
not  of  absolute  destitution. 

No. 

None. 

1 

0.5.  ■ 1 M 4 
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ICilladerry  { Philipstown). 
Pop.  12,859. 

Ballyboy  - Pop.  4,135. 

Ballyboy  - Pop.  4,135. 

j Killonghj.  - Pop  4l„,9. 

Rev.  P.  Rigney,  v.  p. 

Andrexo  Stoncy,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Claries  Burton. 

Rev.  John  Dunne. 

There  are  two;  one  chiefly 
supported  by  the  rector;  the 
mode  of  support  of  the  second 
has  not  been  yet  decided.  No. 

At  present  I know  of  none  ; 
nor  have  any  been  known  or 
supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
period  mentioned. 

which  I cannot  fully  reconcile  to 
tain  who  were  the  presumable  pai 
was  in  a great  measure  attributal 
I have  not  heard,  I think,  of  any 
apparently  greatly  decreased. 

Occasionally  deserted  chil-  None, 

dren  left  in  the  parish ; and  we  have  had  occasionally  before  now  to  ,h, 
parish  for  sending  them  to  the  Foundling-hospital,  and  in  some  instant-  r 
paying  for  them  in  the  parish,  before  and  since  the  Foundling-hospital  refund 
admittance  to  their  establishment ; and  lattorlv  we  are  precluded  from  rend 
ing  any  assistance  to  them  from  the  influx  of'roman-catholics  to  our 
any  equitable  sentiments ; as  thongh  in  almost  all  instances  we  could  not  a5„r’ 
rents,  yet  it  seemed  to  be  generally  considered  that  the  blame  of  such  desertion 
,!c  ‘° them.*  Perl>:lP»  ■«  consequence  of  the  great  disparity  of  their  numbers 
having  perished  from  neglect,  but  I think  the  number  of  deserted  children  have 

Two. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I know  of  no  instances  ; it 
has  not  come  under  my  ob- 
servation, such  destitution, 
should  it  have  occurred. 

Two  children,  from  the 
Foundling-hospital. 

The  qo  beggars  profess  to  be 
all  widows ; and  there  are 
amongst  them  about  10  child- 
ren. This  vagueness  arises 
from  their  being  all,  but  two, 
strangers. 

I know  of  none,  except  some 
included  among  the  persons 
described  in  answer  to  No.  7. 

I do  not  immediately  know 
of  any  widows  and  children 
under  the  hardship  of  this 
query;  but  if  there  are,  I know 
of  no  extrinsic  support  they 
could  get. 

About  40;  20  chiefly  depen- 
dant upon  their  own  means 
and  their  children’s ; about  20 
live  by  begging. 

age  and  infirmity  are  unab 
they  mav  suffer  privations, 

It  would  be  difficult  to 
answer  this  question  correct- 
ly, as  very  many  of  the  labour- 
ing people  and  small  farmers 
have  near  relatives  that  from 
1 e to  work,  and  who,  though 
never  think  of  seeking  charity. 

Not  a great  many  that  strike 
my  observation  at  present.  People  in 
great  destitution  from  old  ago  or  infirm 
or  weekly  collections  made  in  our  clmi 
narrow  limit.*.,  ami  cannot  be  properly 
not  think  I observe  many  of  those  absi 
amongst  strolling  beggars,  who  are  ve 
a good  measure  from  other  parishes, 

A large  number ; supported 
by  their  families. 

ty  receive  some  trifle  from  the  periodical 
eh,  but  this  assistance  is  confined  within 
1 called  a support;  but  in  general  1 do 
ilutely  incapacitated  from  labour,  except 
ry  much  about  the  parish,  I suppose  in 
and  by  no  means  in  a great  proportion 

From  this  parish  scarcely 
any;  such  as  do,  go  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  Dublin  to 
mow  by  task,  being  esteemed 
good  mowers  and  well  con- 
ducted men. 

Very  lew.  J know  ol  some  instances  | From  20  to  40  ; none  go  to  toglanJ. 
of  their  going  periodically  to  the  county  of  Dublin  to  mow  in  the  season,  and 
in  some  instances  to  different  counties  for  general  labour ; but  it  is  now,  1 think, 
generally  discontinued.  1 have  not  heal’d  of  any  of  them  going  periodically  to 
.England  ; some  of  them,  men  and  women,  occasionally  go  to  Manchester  and 
other  niaiiufuclmiiig  districts,  and  get  employment  sometimes  in  the  cotton 
trade,  1 believe  much  more  successfully  than  at  home  ; and  some  have  emi- 

ficient  to  support  th 
till  they  send  them  s 

Any  marrried  men  that  go  in 
that  way  have  a house  and 
garden, and  leave  a proportion 
of  their  usual  provisions,  suf- 
eir  families  till  their  return,  or 
ome  of  their  earnings. 

Most  of  them  unmarried;  but  ! 
if  they  should  be  married, 
their  families  are  left  the  resi- 
due of  their  potatoes,  and  live 
pretty  much  as  usual,  without 
anv  additional  support. 

Generally  single  men. 

I think  about  50  ; the  great- 
er number  of  them,  however, 
are  not  natives,  but  strollers, 
who  not  unfrequenlly  find  it 
their  interest  to  take  perma- 
nent lodgings  in  this  parish. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

Donations  to  the  beggar 
generally  in  potatoes,  compa- 
ratively but  little  in  money  : 
after  dinner,  at  the  houses  of 
the  more  opulent,  the  remains 
of  theirdinner,  &c.  The  num- 
ber of  beggars  pretty  numeroi 
is.  in  scarcely  any  instance,  dii 

My  poor-list  consists  of  60 
roman-catholics. 

is,  as  no  public  charity 
jpensed  to  them. 

The  strolling  beggars,  who 
merely  ask  a night’s  lodging, 
I believe  never  pay,  and  are 
seldom  refused,  particularly 
if  they  can  procure  from  some 
person,  who  is  thrashing,  a 
small  bundle  of  straw,  which 
is  left  after  them  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  is  the  only  remune- 
ration. 

I suppose,  perhaps,  there  are 
20  or  30  householders  who 
give  lodgings  to  strolling  beg- 
gars, but  I do  not  understand 
that  occasional  ones  pay  any- 
thing for  their  lodgings,  it  is 
rather  done  from  a principle 
of  charity ; in  some  instances, 
if  they  make  any  stay,  2 d.  a 

Given  gratis. 

None. 

Certainly  not. 

I do  not  think  that  any  have 
died  from  actual  destitution  ; 
I think  I sliouid  have  heard 
it,  had  it  happened. 

None. 

0 
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Birr  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,617. 

Union  of  ltoscrea  and  Kyle 
(including  Town)  - Pop.  1 1,009, 

Seirkyran  - - Pop.  1,484. 

Durrow  - - Pop.  3,145. 

Kev.  Marcus  M‘  Camland. 

ltev.  W.  Higgin. 

Rev.  Thomas  Butler,  p.  p. 

Itev.  Peter  Foler. 

At  present  there  are  two, 
wholly  unprovided  for  since 
the  roman-catholics  have  re- 
fused to  pay  church  cess. 

None. 

One,  that  I know  of. 

I do  not  know. 

The  reputed  fathers  of  all 
such  are  compelled  to  support 
them. 

Not  any. 

Several ; supported  by  beg- 
ging from  door  to  door. 

Answer  as  No.  7. 

One  with  four  children,  the 
death  of  whose  husband  caused 
her  to  be  left  destitute. 

A very  considerable  number;  j 
supported  by  their  friends,  or 
begging. 

A few,  supported  by  miser-  i 
able  means  derived  from  their 
families. 

They  are  usually  supported 
by  their  own  families,  except 
eight,  who  are  destitute,  and 
for  whom  I collect  from  8 1.  to 
10 1.  a year  in  the  church. 

None. 

Little  or  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any  who 
leave  this  district. 

Some  arc  married ; wives  and 
children  supported  by  the  po- 
tatoes sown. 

None. 

They  do  not  leave  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Usually  given  in  provisions. 

A few,  supported  by  alms. 

I do  not  know  of  any  public 
beggar  in  this  parish. 

From  id.  to  3d.  per  night. 

I should  suppose  not  less 
than  200  or  300  ; price  from 
3 d.  to  6 d. 

Nothing  of  that  kind. 

Beggars  occasionally  get 
lodging  without  charge. 

i-lio!)1#'  sat’s®ed  that  none  have 
d froai  actual  destitution. 

Not  tomy  knowledge;  though 
many,  I think,  through  ex- 
treme poverty,  are  brought 
prematurely  to  the  grave. 

None. 

Not  any. 
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Kilbride  (Tullamore  Town). 
Pop.  9,673. 

Lynally  - - Pop.  1,846. 

Lynally  - - Pop.  1,846. 

Burrisnafavny  and 

Pop.  669.  J 

William  Walhce,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Dunne. 

Alexander  Andreivs , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  R.  Grcsson. 

There  are  three  on  our  parish 
books,  and  no  sum  is  charge- 
able by  law  at  our  vestry  Tor 
their  support.  None  have  pe- 
rished here  at  any  time. 

Two  only  that  I am  aware 
of.  None  have  perished. 

Two,  who  have  been  sup- 
ported by  the  church  cess. 
There  is  no  fund  at  present. 
None  have  perished. 

F or  the  last  few  years,  we  had 
no  deserted  child ; at  present 
there  is  one. 

None,  I believe. 

I know  of  none. 

Only  one  child  lately  de- 
serted. 

About  10  widows,  supported 
by  their  friends  and  by  beg- 
ging ; about  20  children  with- 
out parents,  supported  by  beg- 
ging and  by  private  charity. 

I know  none  without  rela- 
tions. The  destitute  are  sup- 
ported as  stated  in  No.  4. 

I know  of  one  only. 

About  100,  who  are  support- 
ed by  their  friends,  relations 
and  private  charity. 

Could  not  compute;  there 
are  many  supported  by  their 
relatives. 

From  my  own  observation, 
and  the  inquiry  I have  made, 
there  are  about  three  males  and  five  f 
and  infirmity,  are  supported  by  then 
gentry,  and  the  poor  money  collec 
Most  of  them  have  houses  to  live  in. 
number  many  old  people  resident  in  tl: 
able  of  working,  who  do  not  seek  or  re 

I believe  not  more  than  15. 

emales,  who,  from  old  age 
: neighbours,  the  resident 
ted  in  the  parish  church. 

. I do  not  include  in  this 
lis  parish,  who  are  incap- 
quire  relief. 

Very  few  quit  their  dwellings 
in  this  parish. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Several  labourers  are  em- 
ployed from  this  parish  in 
the  brickyards  in  an  adjoin- 
ing parish.  I do  not  think 
any  of  them  go  to  England. 

I do  not  know. 

If  any  married  man  goes,  his 
wife  and  children  go  a beg- 
ging- 

I believe  they  are  in  general 
unmarried  men. 

About  200;  but  many  of  them 
come  from  other  places.  Some 
get  money,  others  provisions. 

Could  not  say.  There  being 
much  more  charity  among  the 
poorer  farmers  than  among 
the  wealthy,  the  alms  is  con- 
sequently given  oftener  in 
provisions. 

There  are  occasionally  seve- 
ral persons  who  subsist  by 
begging,  resident  in  the  parish, 
but  not  belonging  to  it.  I kn 
belonging  to  the  parish  who  r< 
no  women.  Alms  are  given 
provisions. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  three. 

ow  of  only  two  men 
;sort  to  begging,  and 
both  in  money  and 

About  100 householders;  id. 
per  night. 

The  proprietors  of  the  small 
cabins  generally  let  a night’s 
lodging  for  2 d.  per  night,  or 
10a.  per  week. 

I know  of  about  four.  They 
inform  me  they  make  no 
charge. 

There  are  few  lodging  houses, 
and  I believe  no  charge  is  made 
in  general  for  lodging. 

I never  knew  of  any. 

No,  none. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

I have  not  known  or  heard  of 
any. 
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Dunkerrin,  Itathmavague  and 
Finglass.— Pop.  3,835. 

Killemerry,  Ily,  Shinrone  and 
Kilcomin. — Pop.  5,810. 

Union  of  Shinrone. 
Pop.  2,517. 

Clonsast  - - Pop.  3,914. 

Rev.  Wm.  B.  Fry. 

Rev.  tV.  B.  Savage. 

Richard  Hammersley,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  Geo.  Nevcomb. 

There  are  not  at  present  any. 
I know  of  none  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

Two  ; supported  by  the  pa- 
rish as  foundlings.  One  child 
was  found  and  given  to  nurse, 
but  soon  after  died. 

Very  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

But  two. 

I have  not  heard  a single  in- 
stance of  a father  not  support- 
ing his  reputed  child.  The 
cases  of  bastardy  are  very  few. 

There  are  very  few,  and  these 
are  supported  as  in  answer  to 
No.  7. 

Fifteen,  who  are  supported 
by  mendicity;  some  by  the 
clothing  society. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  their  rela- 
tives and  the  poor-money  col- 
lected in  the  church. 

Very  few;  and  supported  by 
charity,  or  their  friends  or  re- 
latives. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No  labourers  leave  this  parish 
to  seek  employment.  On  the 
contrary,  numbers  from  Con- 
naught come  during  harvest, 
bringing  their  families,  who 
live  by  charity. 

None. 

Those  I consider  beggars  are 
few ; they  are  supported  both 
hy  money  and  provisions. 

About  20,  principally  stran- 
gers, who  have  settled  in  this 
neighbourhood,  and  who  are 
not  included  in  the  number 
deemed  worthy  of  relief  from 
mendicity  fund. 

principally  in  provisior 
the  poor.  Some  m 
affluent  to  contribute 
infirm  and  aged  wouli 

There  are  but  few  resident 
beggars,  to  whom  almsare  given 
is.  The  poor  generally  support 
eans  of  compelling  the  more 
towards  the  maintenance  of  the 
i be  most  desirable. 

I know  of  no  charge  being 
Bi&de  for  strolling  beggars; 
they  are  seldom  refused  lodg- 
“g  gratis. 

About  20  persons  let  lodg- 
Jngs  to  strollers,  at  2 d.  per 
night,  or  6 d.  per  week. 

Few  cottagers  will  refuse 
lodging  to  strolling  beggars, 
but  without  charge.  Every  pa- 
rish might  support  its  poor  at 
a trifling  expense.  Except  in 
cases  of  gross  delinquency  and 
misconduct,  no  tenants  are  dis- 
possessed of  their  holdings. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Clonsast  - - Pop.  3,914. 

Clonsast  and  Ballinakill. 
Pop.  4,858. 

Monasteroris  (Edenderry). 
Pop.  4,404. 

Monasteroris  (Edenderry). 
Pop.  4,404. 

Rev.  Mr.  Dunne,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Joly. 

Joseph  White,  Esq. 

Rev.  G.  P.  Crosier. 

I know  of  but  one,  supported 
by  Dr.  Joly.  Do  not  know  of 
any  person  to  have  perished 
by  neglect  in  this  parish. 

There  is  but  one  deserted 
child,  who  is  supported  by 
the  humanity  of  the  nurse  tha 
overseers.  The  stop  put  to 
cesses  these  three  years  past  1 
this  poor  widow  who,  out  of  h 
besides  three  fatherless  childri 
ren  have  perished  through  ne 

t took  charge  of  it  from  the 
the  collection  of  all  parish 
lias  thrown  a heavy  task  on 
ler  slender  means,  supports 
en  of  her  own.  No  child- 
glect. 

Two  deserted  children,  now 
on  the  parish,  most  shamefully 
neglected,  the  parents  of  both 
being  known,  but  no  means  by 
law  of  coming  at  them.  Two 
poor  women  nursing  them,  who 
have  got  nothing  for  two  years; 
Government  having  prevented  the 
cess  being  raised  for  such  purposes. 

About  six. 

None  except  the  child  al- 
luded to  in  No.  1.  Of  course 
I do  not  notice  the  children 
who  are  entrusted  by  the 
Foundling-hospital,  Dublin, 
to  nurses  in  this  parish. 

Two. 

About  20  to  30;  supported 
partly  by  begging. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Very  difficult.  Lord  Down- 
shire  gives  houses  and  winter 
clothing,  and  two  guineas  a 
year,  to  eight  widows ; other- 
wise supported  by  working  or 
begging. 

About  70,  in  the  united  pa- 
rishes; in  a great  measure  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Twenty-two  in  the  parish  of 
Clonsart,  and  six  in  Ballina- 
kill ; almost  all  of  whom  are 
supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  their  relatives. 

In  tbe  town  about  40 ; some 
supported  by  their  friends, 
others  by  almsgiving.  There 
are  many  in  the  country. 

About  30  go  out  of  this  pa- 
rish to  the  county  of  Kildare 
in  harvest  to  labour ; little  0 r 
none  to  England. 

None  go  to  England.  A 
good  many  do  to  the  adja- 
cent counties,  when  the  hurry 
of  harvest  is  over  in  their  own 
neighbourhood. 

Very  few  labourers  (if  any) 
leave  this  parish  to  obtain 
employment  elsewhere. 

facturin; 

Few  labourers  go  from  this 
part  of  the  country.  Some 
however  do,  who,  when  weav- 
ing of  stuff  is  slack,  go  to  Leeds, 
Manchester  and  other  manu- 
% districts,  to  get  employment. 

The  married  men  generally 
stay  at  home. 

If  married,  they  leave  a suffi- 
ciency behind,  or  remit  part 
of  their  wages.  No  want  is 
felt,  as  the  new  potatoes  are 
by  that  time  fit  to  dig. 

Some  who  have  gone  have 
been  married  men,  and  usually 
their  wives  have  been  depen- 
dant on  their  friends  until  their 
return,  generally  poorer  than 
they  leave  them. 

About  70.  Alms  given  mostly 
in  provisions. 

There  are  a good  many  beg- 
gars, who  are  strangers,  rov- 
ing through  the  country  from 
distant  places.  They  are 
chiefly  assisted  with  provi- 
sions. 

About  eo  strolling  beggars. 
Generally  in  provisions ; some- 
times money. 

Very  few  householders  would 
refuse  a distressed  pauper  a 
night’s  lodging.  No  payment 
fur  same  given  or  expected. 

The  householders,  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  letting  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars,  re- 
side chiefly  in  this  village; 
there  may  be  about  12.  The 
charge  is  2 d.  or  3 d.  a night. 

There  are  very  few  cabins  in 
the  parish  that  will  not  admit 
lodgers ; usually  paid  with 
some  trifling  sum,  or  provi- 
sions which  the  lodger  col- 
lects. 

I believe  not. 

None. 

None. 

I should  think,  not  any. 
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LEINSTER— County  King's — Baron}'  Garrycastle. 


Clonmacnoise  -*  Pop.  4,424. 

Gallen  - - Pop,  5,020. 

Killegally  - - Pop.  3,555. 

Lemonaghan  - - Pop.  5,787. 

Rev.  G.  J.  Fitzgerald. 

John  Molloy,  Esq.,  jr.p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Fitzgerald,  j.p. 

Andrew  Macleon,  Esq. 

None;  none  at  any  time. 

Two  in  this  parish,  who  were 
supported  hitherto  by  vestry, 
at  present  by  the  poor-box. 
Four  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  from  bad  treatment. 

I know  of  but  one  deserted 
child.  None  have  perished. 

There  have  been  no  children 
deserted  in  the  parish  that  I 
could  hear  of 

None. 

About  three  or  four. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  no  bastard  children 
in  the  parish  that  are  not  sup- 
ported, for  aught  I know,  by 
their  reputed  fathers. 

There  may  be  about  20 ; some 
of  these  supported  by  charity, 
and  others  by  little  dealings. 

About  300,  who  have  rela- 
tions able  but  unwilling  to 
support  them ; they  live  on 
the  bounty  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

About  15  widows  and  about 
30  children.  They  get  some- 
thing from  the  church  poor- 
list  by  begging. 

There  are  40  widows  living 
in  the  parish,  who  maybe  said 
to  be  quite  destitute.  Some  of 
them  subsist  by  attending  sick 
persons,  others  spin  wool  in  the  houses 
of  farmers,  and  many  live  by  selling 
herrings  or  candles  to  the  peasantry. 

There  are  but  few,  and  those 
supported  by  their  families. 

About  60,  some  of  whom 
are  supported  by  their  child- 
ren, others  by  begging. 

About  20,  chiefly  widows. 

There  are  about  80  labourers 
in  the  parish,  unable  to  work. 
Some  of  them  are  supported  by 
the  industry  of  their  children. 
Begging  is  the  last  resource  of 
those  who  have  no  friends. 

I know  but  few  of  the  fathers 
offamilies  thatleavetheirdwell- 
ings  to  look  for  work;  when 
there  are  two  or  three  young 
men  in  a house,  they  do  in  the 
harvest  season. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish  pe- 
riodically to  obtain  employ- 
ment elsewhere ; the  few  that 
leave  this  parish  go  to  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Kil- 
dare, none  to  England. 

I do  not  know  of  the  father 
of  a family  to  leave  his  dwell- 
1 ing  for  employment ; I have 
| heard,  when  there  are  two  or  three 
grown  up  boys  in  the  same  house, 
they  may  go  in  the  harvest  season. 

The  number  of  labourers  who 
quit  the  parish  in  harvest  time  for 
the  counties  of  Kildare  and  Dublin, 
may  be  estimated  at  200.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  who  resort  annually 
to  England,  varies  from  10  to  20 
persons. 

The  families  of  those  few  are 
supported  by  provisions  pro- 
cured by  them  before  leaving 
home. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives  and  children 
maintain  themselves  by  beg- 

I do  not  know  of  any  mar- 
ried men  going  from  this 
parish. 

able  to  bi 
subsist  by 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men,  who  previous  to  leaving 
home  lay  up  a store  of  pota- 
toes for  their  families ; if  un- 
i thus  provided,  their  families 
begging  until  their  return. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions  to  about  10  or  12. 

About  20.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

About  15.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

It  is  computed  that  60  fami- 
lies subsist  by  begging:  this 
would  give  240  persons  living 
on  alms  within  the  parish, 
which  are  generally  given  in 
provisions. 

None.  Lodgings  are  given 
(to  a beggar  or  poor  person 
passing  through  the  parish) 
gratis ; at  a public-house  there 
•s  charged  about  from  2 d.  to 
3“-  per  night. 

About  200  are  in  the  habit 
of  letting  lodgings  to  beggars, 
for  which  nothing  is  charged. 

Beggars  are  usually  allowed 
into  a poor  man’s  house  for 
a night's  lodging,  and  then 
pass  on.  I never  heard  of 
any  charge  being  made. 

About  70  or  80  householders 
give  gratuitous  lodging  to 
mendicants. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none  that  I can 
find  out. 

None  are  known  to  have  died 
from  actual  starvation,  though 
many  have  suffered  severely 
from  an  inadequate  supply  of 
| common  necessaries. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER— County  King’s — Barony  Garrycastle. 


Lemonaghan  - - Pop.  5,787. 

j Rynagli  and  Galleu  (including 
Banagher)  - - Pop.  9,741- 

Tessauran  - - Pop.  2,032. 

Tessauran  - - Pop.  2,032. 

It.  J.  E.  Moony,  Esq.,  j.p. 
Thomas  H.  Mulock,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  John  Kenny,  p.p. 

Major  C.  Car  let  on. 

Col.  H.  P . L’ Estrange,  j.p. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish; 
nor  have  we  ever  heard  or  known 
of  any  to  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  any  given  time, 
thank  God. 

Two  deserted  children  in 
Gallen,  who  were  support- 
' ed  hitherto  by  vestry,  at 
! present  by  the  poor-box. 
| Pour  arc  supposed  to  have 
j died  from  bad  treatment; 
none  in  Reynagh. 

Three;  supported  by  collec- 
tions in  the  parish  church. 
None. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children  in  this  parish,  who 
are  supported  by  collections 
made  in  the  parish  church. 
None  are  supposed  or  known 
to  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

We  believe  that  there  are 
several,  and  many  who  would 
be  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers,  ifgiven  up  to  them  by 
their  unfortunate  mothers. 

There  are  only  two  or  three, 
who  are  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

Three  foundlings. 

There  are  three  children, 
supported  as  above  stated. 

We  beg  leave  to  refer  you  to 
Rev.  J.  P.  Holmes,  curate  of 
the  parish  of  Lemonaghan,  for  an  an- 
swer to  this  question,  as  he  makes  him- 
self acquainted  with  such  matters,  and 
is  industrious  to  find  out  distress,  and 
to  aid  and  assist  in  relieving  them. 

Neavly  800  in  both  parishes, 
who  have  relations  able  but  : 
unwilling  to  support  them ; ! 
they  generally  live  on  the  j 
bounty  of  their  neighbours.  , 

Nine  widows,  supported  by 
church  collections.  No  child- 
ren. 

Nine  widows,  and  the  three 
deserted  children  who  are 
maintained  by  church  collec- 
tions. 

We  cannot  say  what  the  num- 
ber of  such  persons  are;  in  Le- 
monaghan parish  they  are  fewer 
in  number  than  in  any  of  the 
neighbouringparishes,and  they 
are  supported  by  the  gentle- 
men and  farmers. 

About  158  in  both  parishes, 
some  of  whom  are  supported 
by  their  children,  others  by 
begging. 

They  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, supported  by  their  rela- 
tives; those  exceptions  are 
supported  by  parish  church 
collections. 

There  are  very  few  persons  in 
the  parish  actually  incapable 
of  labour,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  relations, 
or  by  the  collections  made  in 
the  parish  church  for  the  pur- 
pose. 

Very  few  persons  leave  their 
dwellings  periodically  to  ob- 
tain employment  elsewhere,  and 
there  are  in  every  neighbour- 
hood a few  to  be  found  who 
never  appear  content  at  home. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
periodically  for  England  or 
any  other  place  in  search  of 
employment. 

Very  few  ever  went,  and 
none  now. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  this 
parish  to  obtain  employment 
elsewhere. 

A married  man  without  a fa- 
mily generally  takes  his  wife 
to  England,  and  such  as  have, 
leave  wife  and  family  at  home,  ' 
and  they  support  themselves  1 
by  labour  during  the  harvest  set 

Some  of  them  are  married  ; 
their  wives  and  children  main- 
tain themselves  in  their  ab- 
sence by  begging. 

ison,  when  they  are  disposed  to 

be  industrious. 

They  are  unmarried  men. 

We  cannot  state  the  number 
who  subsist  by  begging,  but 
they  are  few  compared  with 
other  parishes.  Alms  are  ge- 
nerally given  them  by  gentle- 
men in  money,  and  potatoes 
are  given  by  the  farming 
classes. 

About  48  resident  beggars ; 
the  itinerant  ones  are  nu- 
merous. Alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

None.  Provisions  and  mo- 
ney are  given  to  itinerant 
beggars. 

There  are  not  more  than 
three  or  four  persons  begging 
in  the  parish  belonging  to  it. 
The  alms  which  they  receive 
are  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

The  lower  orders  of  house- 
holders are  very  generally  in 
the  habit  of  either  letting  or  j 
giving  lodgings  to  strolling  ' 
beggars,  and  (if  agreeable)  will 
weeks  or  months,  notwithstandi 
known  the  character ; and  son 
that  the  unfortunate  householde 
fever,  or  perhaps  robbed. 

About  400  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  lodgings  to  beggars, 
for  which  nothing  is  charged.  1 

1 

harbour  them  for 
ng  they  have  not 
letimes  it  occurs 
r or  family  catch 

It  is  a general  practice, 
without  any  charge. 

It  is  a general  practice  in  the 
parish  to  afford  lodgings  to 
strolling  beggars,  for  which  no 
price  is  demanded. 

_ V'  e have  not  known  in  a singl  e 
instance  any  person  to  have 
died  from  actual  destitution  in 
this  parish  at  any  time. 

Not  one  has  died  from  ac- 
tual hunger;  but  the  con- 
tinued use  of  bad  and  un- 
wholesome food  has  certainly 
accelerated  the  death  of 
many. 

None. 

None. 
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Tessauran  - - Pop.  2,032. 

Wherry  and  Tessauran. 
Pop-  5>587- 

Part  of  Geashill  and  Ballycane. 
Pop.  about  10,000. 

Ardnorcher,  Union. 
Pop.  16,368. 

Rev.  Henry  Mahon. 

Rev.  P.  O'Fcrrall,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  KinseUa,  p.  p. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Gresson. 

There  are  three;  they  are 
supported  by  a portion  of  the 
collections  made  in  the  parish 
church.  They  were  formerly 
supported  by  a cess  laid  on  the 
parish,  but  that  being  objected 
to  by  the  roman-catholics,  they 
are  now  supported  as  above. 
None  have  perished  through  nt 

Two  children  have  been  de- 
serted in  the  parish  of  Tes- 
sauran. They  are  supported 
by  parochial  alms  One  child 
is  in  the  parish  of  Wherry, 
and  is  maintained  as  the  other 
two. 

;glect. 

The  desertion  of  children 
lias  of  late  become  common.  I hare 
known  within  a short  time  six  cases 
of  this  kind.  Some  of  them  hare  been 
supported  by  the  parish ; some  died ; 
and  others  yet  living,  and  supported 
by  poor  creatures  who  took  them  into 
their  care. 

At  present  only  one;  it  is 
nearly  three  years  of  age.  The  nurse, 
a most  wretchedly  poor  woman,  was, 
upon  the  faith  of  parish  cess,  pro- 
mised 4 1. ; but  that  not  being  collect- 
able, she  still  takes  care  of  the  boy, 
in  the  hope  of  being  yet  paid  in  full. 
Her  case  is  peculiarly  severe  and  dis- 
tressing; she  has  six  children  of  her 

Three. 

The  two  children  that  were 
abandoned  in  the  parish  of 
Tessauran  are  supposed  to  be 
illegitimate. 

I know  of  10.  There  were 
many  more,  but  they  have 
died,  I believe,  through  po- 
verty or  want  of  care. 

I do  not  know  any. 

Three  children  and  three 
widows.  They  are  supported 
by  collections  made  in  the 
parish  church. 

About  95  widows  and  child-  ] 
ren,  who  obtain  their  means  1 
of  living  from  their  charitable 
neighbours. 

There  are  a great  number 
of  widows  in  distress ; but  I 
think  I can  say  there  are  30, 
who  have  no  relation  able  to 
give  them  any  support.  There 
are  nearly  as  many  children 
in  the  same  forlorn  condition. 

There  are  very  few ; and  they 
are  principally  supported  by 
their  relatives.  Those  that  are 
not,  have  been  maintained  by 
collections  made  in  the  parish 
church. 

About  120  persons  referred 
to  in  this  query,  live  in  the 
union,  the  greater  part  of 
whom  are  supported  by  their 
immediate  relatives. 

I know  more  than  100  of 
this  description.  They  are 
supported  by  the  exertions  of 
their  sons,  or  perhaps  daugh- 
ters, who  give  them  part  of 
their  wages,  when  they  them- 
selves can  get  employment. 

_ There  are  not  many  residents 
incapacitated  for  labour  by  age 
or  infirmity,  though  certainly 
there  are  some  who  should  be 
provided  for.  The  poor  Irish, 
however,  seldom  neglect  their 
deca3'ed  relatives. 

None. 

About  20  labourers  leave  the 
parishes  in  search  of  employ- 
ment, of  whom  six  go  to 
England. 

I do  not  find  any  labourer 
leaving  home,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  20  or  30  young  men 
who  go  to  the  county  Kildare 
in  harvest.  I do  not  think  the 
one-fifth  of  that  number  go  to  1 

I conceive  very  few. 
England. 

Some  are  married,  who  be- 
fore departing  leave  a small 
store  of  potatoes  with  their 

families,  and  afterwards  remit 

small  sums  out  of  their  earn- 
ings. 

Not  married  go  ; it  is  gene- 
rally their  eldest  sons  ; and 
the  father  endeavours  to 
mind  his  little  family  and 
cares  of  his  cottage. 

Seldom  are  married  men. 

There  are  no  persons  in  the 
parish  who  subsist  by  begging, 
with  the  exception  of  strangers 
passing  through  it.  Alms  are 
sometimes  given  in  money,  but 
chiefly  in  provisions. 

Adding  the  resident  paupers 
to  the  number  of  strolling 
beggars,  it  may  be  taken  that 
not  less  than  60  families  are 
supported  by  alms,  which  are 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

I do  not  think  there  are  20 
beggars  belonging  to  the  parish.  Such 
is  the  feeling  of  the  poor,  that  when 
reduced  to  poverty  in  the  extreme, 
that  they  go  to  some  place  where 
they  will  not  be  known,  or  perhaps 
die  prematurely  through  want.  We 
have  a great  number  of  strange  beg- 
gars, to  whom  alms  are  given  in  pro- 
visions generally,  but  rarely  inmoaey. 

I do  not  know  very  many 
who  subsist  by  begging,  and 
who  belong  to  the  parish.  We 
are  more  molested  by  strolling 
strangers.  Rarely  get  cash. 

It  is  a very  general  practice, 
and  no  charge  is  ever  made  for 
doing  so. 

But  few  householders  within 
the  union  would  refuse  a 
night’s  lodging  to  a way- 
faring beggar ; and  payment 
is  never  asked  for  such  hos- 
pitality. 

Twelve,  for  travellers  and 
tradesmen  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. The  usual  price  is 
ad.  for  a night’s  lodging. 
Beggars  get  lodgings  with 
the  poor  cabin-keepers  gra- 
tuitously, when  unable  to  af- 
ford them  any  other  relief. 

In  the  country  parts,  lodging 
is  generally  given  gratis.  There 
is  no  town  within  my  benefice, 
except  Clum ; that  will  be  ac- 
counted for  bv  the  answers  of 
the  perpetual  curate ; mine 
refer  to  the  country  district. 

None. 

but  it  is  painful  to  stat 
fatal  diseases,  which  ret 
apd  their  deaths  premat 
sions,  of  which  they  seld 

No  person  is  known  to  have 
died  from  sheer  starvation  ; 
e that  many  have  contracted 
idered  their  lives  burdensome 
ure,  on  account  of  bad  provi- 
om  had  an  abundance. 

I have  known  and  attended 
many  at  their  last  illness,  who 
died  for  want  of  anything  li 
they  died  from  actual  destitui 
of  the  alms  of  their  neighbours 
from  hunger. 

I am  persuaded,  not  one. 

;e  comfort.  I might  say, 
tion ; but  still,  on  account 
, I could  not  say  they  died 

0-5*  N 4 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  King’s — Baronies  Kilconsey  and  Lower  Philipstown. 


Kilbride  - - Pop.  4.337- 

Ballycoramon  - - Pop.  1,226. 

Kilclonfert  - - Pop.  1,734. 

Kilclonfert  - - Pop.  1,734. 

Adam  Fuller,  Esq. 

Rev.  P.  Rigney,  p.  P. 

Rev.  P.  Rigney,  p.  p. 

Roger  North,  Esq. 

Two,  supported  by  parish 
assessment.  None,  that  I know 
of. 

None. 

There  are  not  now  any  de- 
serted children  in  the  parish  ; 
nor  did  any  perish  through 
neglect  within  the  time  men- 
tioned. 

None ; I understand  not. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Six  widows  and  two  child- 
ren. The  widows  subsist  in 
the  manner  detailed  under 
this  head  for  the  parish  of 
Kilclonfert.  The  children  are 
entirely  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  three  widows,  two 
convicts’  wives,  and  nine 
children  so  circumstanced.  They  subs 
is  given  by  a relation  or  neighbour, 
and  a few  poultry.  Potatoes  are  given 
sions  performed ; and  when  these  sot 
cient.they  resort  to  the  more  respectab 
aid. 

I believe  there  are  none. 

st  thus : the  cabin  or  place  for  one 
Some  profit  is  derived  from  a pig 
in  return  for  errands  and  commis- 
rces  of  subsistence  prove  insufli- 
e of  their  neighbours  for  charitable 

Not  many  residents. 

About  2,5.  Twenty  living 
on  their  own  property ; five 
supported  by  their  relations. 

About  50,  of  whom  20  live 
on  their  own  property;  20 
are  supported  indifferently 
by  their  families ; and  about 
1 0 partly  by  their  relations, 
partly  by  the  public. 

Very  few;  and  those  gene- 
rally supported  by  their  fami- 
lies. 

Very  few  go  to  England  or 
anywhere  else.  Any  that  go, 
go  to  the  counties  of  Kildare 
and  Dublin  in  harvest. 

Two.  None  go  to  England. 

About  14  men  aud  four 
women  : 1 2 men  to  reap  the 
earlier  harvest  of  some  ad- 
joining county ; two  men  go  to 
Scotland;  and  the  four  women 
go  annually  to  England. 

About  20  or  30. 

They  are  nearly  all  single 
men. 

They  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  families  live  upon 
their  own  means. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  continue 
at  home,  living  on  their  own 
resources. 

Generally  unmarried  meu. 

Alms  are  given  in  both. 

T wo  receive  charitable  sup- 
port, but  do  not  beg. 

None  exclusively  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  mostly  given  in 
provisions.. 

I cannot  hear  of  any.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

Strolling  beggars  get  lodging 
free. 

Not  any. 

One,  who  charges  1 £ d.  and 
2 d.  for  a night's  lodging. 

Beggars  are  never  charged- 

Not  one. 

Not  one. 

Not  any. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  King’s  and  Longford — Baronies  Warrenstown,  Ardagh  and  Moydow. 


Bally  burly  - Pop.  1,672. 

Ballyburly  - Pop.  1,672. 

Ballymacwilliam  - Pop.  1,156. 

Ballymacormick  and  Temple- 
michael  (Longford  Town). 
Pop.  12,259. 

Francis  L.  Dames,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  TV.  G.  Wakely. 

Robert  Newsom. 

Rev.  James  O'Donohoe,  r.  p. 

Two,  supported  by  the  parish; 
the  same  two  as  referred  to  in 
No.  2.  None. 

Three  deserted  children, 
that  were  supported  by  cess 
laid  on  at  vestry  ; no  cess  can 
be  notv  raised.  None  pe- 
rished. 

I believe  two ; supported  by 
the  parish. 

Twenty;  supported  partly  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish  and 
by  private  charity.  None. 

But  two ; supported  by  the 
parish. 

I cannot  say. 

1 know  of  none. 

Nine. 

See  Query  7. 

None. 

Very  few. 

100 ; supported  by  charity. 

from  this  small  parish  being  surround- 
ed by  the  absentee  estates  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Downshirc,  Lord  Trimbleston, 
which,  particularly  the  latter,  a large  pa' 
a number  of  beggars  soliciting  alms, 
parish  separated  from  the  rest  by  an  int 
portion  comprizes  a part  of  Croghan-hil 
and  is  thickly  populated  by  very  poor  pe 

About  50 ; supported  invariably  by 
; their  friends  and  relations, 
and  the  Gilfards’  coheiresses,  on  all  of 
uper  population  exists,  there  are  always 
There  is  a considerable  portion  of  this 
ervening  parish  (Castle  Jordan)  ; this 
II,  the  estate  of  the  Earl  of  Charleville, 
rsons,  though  not  absolutely  beggars. 

The  number,  I think,  under 
20 ; supported  by  charity,and 
no  doubt  miserably  off  many 
times.  There  is  no  worship- 
house  of  any  sort  in  the  pa- 
rish, consequently  no  weekly 
collection  for  the  poor. 

250 ; supported  by  charity. 

1 do  not  think  any. 

None. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Any  who  go  are  unmarried 
men. 

- 

I know  of  no  absolutebeggars: 
there  are  three  or  four  old  wi- 
dows supported  by  voluntary 
charity,  and  have  their  houses  and  gar- 
dens rent-free.  There  is  a considerable 
sum  of  money  collected  in  the  poor  box, 
anddistributed  at  Chrislmasand  Easter, 
but  it  is  not  confined  to  the  poor  of  this 
parish. 

No  beggars  resident  in  this 
parish,  but  plenty  of  strollers 
from  the  neighbouring  pa- 
rishes. Alms  given  by  the 
upper  classes  in  money,  by 
the  lower  in  provisions. 

Those  who  commonly  beg 
are  not  residents  of  this  pa- 
rish. Alms  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

All,  except  the  higher  orders 
of  farmers;  id.  or  2d.  a night, 
or  with  the  provisions  they  have 
collected  in  their  sacks  through 

Very  few  give  lodgings,  and 
do  it  for  the  sake  of  the  straw 
the  beggars  bring  for  their 
beds,  and  they  charge  besides 
from  3d.  to  6rf.  a week. 

When  lodging  is  given,  I be- 
lieve it  is  mostly  from  motives 
of  charity,  probably  some- 
times to  obtain  the  bed  of 
straw  which  the  poor  has 
begged  the  preceding  even- 
ing. 

None. 

°-5. 

None. 

I think  not. 
O 

None. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER— Counties  Longford  and  Westmeath— Baronies  Abbeyshrule,  Rathclive,  Ardagh  and  Moydow. 


Forgney  and  Noughill. 
Pop.  6,395. 

Forgney,  Templepatrick  and 
Pierstown  - Pop.  4,095. 

Tashinny  - - Pop.  2,477. 

Ardagh  - - Pop.  4,586. 

Rev.  James  Moffett,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Matthew  FuUani,  v.  P. 

Thomas  N.  Lennon,  Esq.,  j.r. 

James  Richardson,  Esq.,  j.p. 

There  are  two  deserted  child- 
ren, who  have  hitherto  been 
supported  by  vestry  cess,  and 
at  present  there  is  no  means 
for  their  support  but  the  money 
collected  in  the  church. 

Forgney,  six ; Templepa- 
trick, seven;  Pierstown,  13; 
supported  partly  by  the  pa- 
rishes, but  the  greater  num- 
ber by  charitable  individuals. 
None  perished  through  ne- 
glect. 

I cannot  say ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  protestants  of 
the  parish.  I have  only  heard 
of  one. 

One  at  this  moment.  I have 
never  heard  of  any  having  pe- 
rished through  want  or  neglect. 

I do  not  know  of  any  in  this 
parish. 

Forgney,  five ; Templepa- 
trick, four;  Pierstown, four. 
There  may  be  more,  but  are 
supported  by  their  mothers. 

I know  not. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

I do  not  know  any  widows 
and  children  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

Forgney,  nearly  80 ; Tem- 
plepatrick, 50 ; and  Piers- 
town, 65.  Supported  by 
public  and  private  charity. 

I know  not. 

I have  never  met  many,  and 
if  any,  they  are  supported  from 
voluntary  charity,  as  in  No.  4. 

The  number  is  but  few  of  this 
description,  who  are  generally 
supported  by  alms  given  in 
money  or  in  provisions. 

Forgney,  about  140  ; Tem- 
patrick,  64 ; and  Pierstown, 
about  100.  Supported  part- 
ly by  their  poor  relatives, 
principally  by  private  charity. 

I know  not. 

ticularly  by  the 

I could  not  possibly  say,  but 
not  many ; as  an  old  and  infirm 
person  is  generally  supported 
by  some  member  of  the  family; 
any  who  do  appear  are  support- 
ed from  voluntary  charity,  par- 
Dean  of  Ardagh  aud  family. 

A few  go  to  England  yearly, 
suppose  12,  but  a considerable  number 
leave  their  homes  to  get  employment 
in  the  harvest  season  in  the  counties 
of  Meath,  Kildare,  &c.,  and  return  be- 
fore the  potato  digging. 

Forgney,  from  100  to  140 ; 
Templepatrick,  about  50; 
and  Pierstown,  from  70  to 
90  The  major  part  of  them 
go  to  England. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  many  from  this  parish ; 
when  they  do,  chiefly  unmar- 
ried men. 

Both  married  and  single  leave 
their  homes,  and  very  often  the 
wives  and  families  of  the  mar- 
ried procure  their  support  by 
begging. 

Most  of  them  married  men. 

! Wives  and  children  supported  J 
partly  by  begging,  partly  by  | 
private  charity,  and  partly  by  1 
getting  provisions  on  time  till 
their  husbands’  return. 

I know  not. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  beggars. 

Forgney,  upwards  of  200 ; 
Templepatrick, aboutSo;  and 
Pierstown,  120.  Alms  inva- 
riably given  in  provisions. 
The  overplus  of  these  pro- 
visions sold  to  poor  house- 
keepers. 

I know  not.  Alms  are  given 
in  both. 

Perhaps  about  100.  _ Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

No  householders  let  lodgings 
in  this  way,  but  several  of  the 
lower  class  of  inhabitants  lodge 
them  humanely  without  any 
charge. 

I cannot  say  what  number. 
Hospitality  or  charity  in  that 
way  is  unbounded.  Strolling 
beggars  get  lodging  if  they 
can  procure  a littiestraw  from 
the  farmers,  and  leave  it  after 
them  in  the  morning  to  the 
owner  of  the  cabin. 

I know  of  no  householder 
charging  beggars  for  lodging; 
they  are  gratis. 

Any  householder  will  give 
lodgings  for  a night  or  two, 
but  not  charge.  There  is  one 
place  where  lodgings  are  let 
lor  a night  or  week.  I have 
never  heard  the  charge.  It  is 
a receptacle  for  rogues  and 
vagabonds. 

Not  one. 

A great  proportion  of  the 
poor  die  for  want  of  nourish- 
ment, proper  attendance  or  m 
meant  actual  starvation,  they 
but  are  in  want  of  every  com 
or  recover  health. 

I have  not  known  any. 

edical  aid;  if  by  destitution  is 
do  not.  They  have  potatoes, 
fort  and  necessary  to  preserve 

Not  any. 
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LEINSTER— County  Longford— Baronies  Ardagh,  Moydow  and  Granard. 


Ardagh  and  Moydow. 
Pop.  6,362. 

Clonbrony  - - Pop.  5,471. 

Granard  - - Pop.  10,542. 

Kily glass  - - Pop.  4,361. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tarrelhj,  r.r. 

Rev.  C.  Gi/chricsl,  p.p. 

Rev.  Fairell  Sheridan,  p.p. 

J Rev.  James  O'Connell,  p.p. 

One,  by  charity.  No. 

None. 

One,  supported  by  a very 
poor  man  with  a small  family, 
who  has  applied  to  the  church- 
wardens for  remuneration,  but 
has  received  none. 

Fifty-seven,  who  have  no 
parents  to  look  after  them. 
They  are  supported  by  cha- 
rity. 

Five. 

Five. 

Eight. 

There  are  some  bastard  child- 
ren in  the  parish,  but  are  all 
more  or  less  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

113;  partly  by  their  own  la- 
bour, partly  by  charity. 

There  are  61  widows  and 
their  children,  in  all  make  a 
number  of  90,  who  have  the 
most  scanty  means  of  sup- 
port, and  also  aided  by  the 
humanity  of  the  people. 

120  ; supported  partly  by 
begging,  and  partly  by  their 
neighbours  and  relatives. 

122  widows,  andl77  children; 
all  supported  by  their  chari- 
table neighbours. 

Forty-eight ; partly  by  their 
poor  relatives,  partly  by  cha- 
rity. 

Forty. five  ; principally  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and 
the  humanity  of  the  people. 

About  100;  supported  by 
their  neighbours  and  rela- 
tives. 

1 46.  They  are  supported  by 
the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

153 ; 38  go  to  England. 

Forty  go  seeking  for  em- 
ployment elsewhere  ; and  of 
said  number  13  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

About  120,  of  whom  about 
30  go  to  England. 

377;  103  goto  England. 

Some  are  married.  On  the 
produce  of  the  con-acre,  on 
provisions  borrowed,  some  by 
begging. 

Twenty ; and  their  wives 
and  children  scantily  sup- 
plied with  provisions  in  their 
absence. 

Many  are  married  ; some  of 
their  wives  live  by  begging, 
the  others  purchase  provi- 
sions, for  which  the  husbands 
pay  an  exhorbitant  price 
when  they  return. 

They  are.  Their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  in  ab- 
sence by  begging. 

Thirty- nine.  In  provisions. 

There  are  four  resident  beg- 
gars, and  as  to  strolling  beg- 
gars, they  are  innumerable ; 
and  alms  are  generally  given 
in  provisions. 

200.  Iu  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

102.  Both  ways. 

Eleven.  3 d.  per  week. 

None,  as  they  all  in  general 
give  lodgings  through  a hu- 
mane feeling. 

All  the  cottiers  and  small 
farmers  afford  lodging  to 
strolling  beggars  without  any' 
compensation,  save  the  rushes 
or  straw  on  which  they  sleep. 

The  farmers  give  beggars 
lodging  for  charity. 

No. 

largely,  and  bou 
and  sold  them  at 
able  to  meet,  wb 

None.  The  gentlemen  and 
farmers  have  contributed 
ght  provisions  in  the  year  1830, 
such  prices  as  the  people  were 
lich  prevented  destitution. 

Some  persons  have  died  who, 
had  they  been  supplied  with 
sufficient  food  and  raiment, 
would  have  lived  much  longer. 

Not  that  I could  hear  of. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Longford — Baronies  Granard  and  Longford. 


Columbkill  - - Pop.  8,544. 

Columbkill  - - Pop.  8,544. 

Killoe  - - Pop.  16,767 

Clongish  - - Pop.  6,736. 

John  Dapping , Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  P.  Raghtigan. 

Rev.  John  O'Reilly,  r.r. 

Rev.  M.  O'Beirne,  p.p. 

There  are  a few  cases  of  this 
description  in  the  parish,  and 
they  are  supported  entirely  at 
the  expense  of  the  persons  with 
whom  they  were  originally  left. 
This  I consider  one  of  the  greatest 
hardships  under  which  the  parish  la- 
bours. I do  not  know  of  a single  in- 
stance of  a child  having  perished  from 
neglect. 

There  are  two;  one  sup- 
ported by  assessment  in  vestry, 
the  other  was  supported  two 
years  by  the  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  the  catholic  pa- 
rishioners; he  is  since  left 
with  a poor  man  having  nine 
in  family  on  one  rood  of 
ground. 

Six,  five  of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  persons  who  re- 
ceived them  from  the  church- 
wardens, under  the  impression 
of  receiving  remuneration, 
but  remain  unpaid  to  this 
hour;  the  sixth,  by  a collec- 
tion made  in  the  chapel. 

Four.  By  parochial  assess- 
ment, two;  by  charity,  two. 
None  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

About  10. 

About  five  or  six. 

Only  one. 

Three. 

Itwouldbe  difficultto  ascer- 
tain the  exact  number.  They 
support  themselves  by  going  to 
service.  A child  is  considered 
even  at  an  early  age  worth  its 
food  and  clothing. 

None.  If  6uch  were,  they 
should  beg. 

About  31,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  supported  by  their  i 
neighbours. 

Widows,  23.  By  charity, 
ig;  by  labour,  three;  child- 
ren, 16,  by  charity. 

I cannot  answer  with  accu- 
racy as  to  the  number;  but 
they  are  supported  by  their 
relations,  and  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

About  50  or  60 ; supported 
by  their  children  or  relations. 

About  68,  of  whom  some 
few  are  supported  by  a pen- 
sion from  the  landlords  under 
whom  they  reside,  others  by 
their  friends  and  relatives. 

148*  Supported  by  their 
friends,  108;  by  charity,  40. 

I should  suppose  about  100 
persons  leave  their  homes  in 
this  parish  in  the  harvest  sea-  I 
son  for  this  purpose,  some  few  1 
of  whom  go  to  England  and  S 
fathers  of  families  seldom  or  ne 

About  80  or  90,  one-third 
of  whom  go  to  England  or 
Scotland. 

cotland.  The 
ver  do. 

More  than  300  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  going  to  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Dublin,  of  whom 
the  greater  portion  are  unmar 
20  pass  over  to  England  during 

201,  of  whom  24  seek  em- 
ployment in  England. 

ried;  of  these  about 
; the  harvest  months. 

Perhaps  one-half  married. 
They  leave  their  wives  and 
children  potatoes,  if  not,  they 
must  beg. 

Of  those  who  pass  over  to 
England  about  eight  are  mar- 
ried; the  wives  of  some  of 
these  support  themselves  by 

mendicity  in  their  absence;  others 
are  supported  by  their  friends. 

Some  are  married  men.  By 
the  produce  of  their  gardens 
and  con-acre,  and  by  provi- 
sions purchased  on  credit,  or 
by  the  price  of  a small  pig 
which  they  rear. 

About  100.  Alms  are  al- 
ways given  in  provisions. 

No  resident  beggars.  Alms 
given  usually  in  provisions. 

with  poor  cabin-holders,  when 
their  own  neighbourhood.  A 

their  native  parishes,  and  strol 
easily  perceived,  that  from  a 
mendicity  in  Ireland  cannot  bi 

Cannot  account  for  the  number,  as 
they  are  generally  strangers  from 
other  parishes,  it  being  customary 
1 reduced  to  mendicity,  to  remove  from 
1ms  are  mostly  given  in  provisions. 

.1  from  parish  to  parish  without  any  cer 
direct  reply  to  the  query  of  the  Cot 
e ascertained  with  any  degree  of  precisu 

Fourteen ; generally  in  provisions. 
For  the  information  of  the  Committee, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remark  that  beg- 
gars in  Ireland  have  rarely  any  fixed 
residence.  From  feelings  of  shame  or 
other  motives  they  usually  abandon 
tain  habitation.  It  will  be  therefore 
nmittee,  even  the  probable  extent  of 

It  is  not  usual  to  charge  any- 
thing for  the  lodging  of  strol- 
ling  beggars. 

Lodgings  are  never  let  to 
strolling  beggars,  they  always 
get  the  shelter  of  a roof 
through  charity. 

I cannot  answer  for  the  num-  \ 
ber.  It  is  not  customary  to  ' 
charge  anything  for  lodging 
in  my  parish. 

Six.  At  4 </.per  week. 

Certainly  not. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

One  person:  Bridget  Han- 
ly. 
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LEINSTER— Counties  Longford  and  Leitrim— Baronies  Longford,  Moydow,  Mohill  and  Leitrim. 


Union  Killashee- Pop- 4U34- 

Killashee  and  Cloondonnell. 
Pop.  4,134. 

Mohill  - - Pop.  16,664. 

Moydow  and  Teigshynod. 
Pop.  4,266. 

Val.  Skipton,  Esq.,  J.  r. 

Rev.  Richard  O'Ferrall,  p.  p. 

Berry  Norris,  Esq. 

Rev.  IV.  C.  Armstrong. 
None  that  I can  hear  of. 

Very  few  of  this  class.  The 
children  are  supported  by  their 
parents.  Never  heard  of  any 
perishing  through  neglect  in 
this  parish. 

I have  not  heard  or  known 
of  one. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
serted children  at  present  in 
the  parish,  nor  have  I heard 
of  any  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Vide  Answer,  No.  l. 

I do  not  know  of  one  in  my 
parishes. 

I know  not  of  any. 

Fide  Answer,  No.  4. 

I cannot  say. 

There  are  few  of  such,  if  any ; 
they  collect  from  the  farmers 
potatoes,  and  from  others. 
The  alms  collected  in  protes- 
tant  church  sometimes  relieve 
them. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number  without  much 
expense  of  time  and  money. 
Suffice  to  say,  that  the  old  and 
infirm  remain  in  their  cabins, 
supported  by  their  relatives,  or 
charitable  neighbours. 

I cannot  say. 

The  enumerator  found  about 
200.  In  the  year  1831  they 
were  principally  supported  by 
their  relatives,  some  few  re- 
ceived alms. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
roman-catholics  of  this  descrip- 
tion. Their  relatives  generally 
support  them. 

Not  many  labourers  leave  this 
parish  to  look  for  work  else- 
where. Very  few  to  England. 

I cannot  say. 

1 

It  is  very  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain. Intheyeari83i theenu- 
merator  of  the  population  in 
this  parish  found  232  were  ab- 
sent in  search  of  employment, 
besides  several  returned. 

I hear  of  none  in  this  union 
who  do  so. 

Some  few  are  married.  Their 
families  are  ill  off  during  their 
absence,  having  no  spinning  or 
flax  to  manufacture, 

1 Some  of  them  are  married, 
I some  single.  I cannot  say 
' how  their  wives  or  children 
| are  supported  in  their  ab- 
; sence. 

1 

Some  are  married  men.  Ex- 
cept in  years  of  scarcity,  a 
supply  of  potatoes  is  gene- 
rally left  with  the  wives  and 
children. 

Not  many  of  this  class.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions. 
The  common  beggars  prefer 
seeking  for  alms  at  great  dis- 
tances from  their  native  pa- 
rishes, through  a sense  of  pride 
or  shame. 

I cannot  say. 

About  200.  Alms  usually 
given  in  provisions,  seldom  in 
money,  except  in  some  in- 
stances in  the  town  of  Mo- 
hill. 

We  have  few  beggars  living 
in  the  union.  Alms  are  given 
both  in  money  and  provisions 
to  beggars  coming  from  other 
places. 

There  are  not  any  professed 
houses  of  this  description.  No 
charge  is  made  for  a night’s 
lodging.  The  beggar  enters 
the  poor  man's  cabin  with, 
‘‘  God  save  all  here  !’’  and  if 
he  brings  in  a bundle  of  heath,, 
rushes,  or  straw  for  a bed,  he 
ls  particularly  welcome. 

I cannot  say. 

In  the  town  of  Mohill  there 
are  about  10  householders 
who  let  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars,  at  generally  1 d.  per 
night.  In  the  country  parts 
of  the  parish  they  are  scarce- 
ly ever  charged  for  lodging. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  A 
night’s  lodging  is  had  for  2 d. 
by  a poor  person. 

Not  any.  Potatoes  were  very 
cheap  within  the  last  three 
years. 

From  actual  destitution, 
none. 

No. 

None. 
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Taushinet  and  Abbeyshrule. 
Pop.  7,594. 

Cashed  - - Pop.  5,087. 

Cashed  - - Pop.  5,087. 

Rathcline  - - Pop,  3,036 

Rev.  Charles  Reynolds,  p.  p. 

William  S.  Davi/s,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  E.  M‘Gaver , p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Maguire,  p.p. 

None;  except  four  or  five, 
who  can  subsist  by  labour. 

One  deserted  child;  sup- 
ported by  subscription  at  the 
roman-catholic  chapel,  it  be- 
ing reared  one.  None. 

One;  supported  by  the  pub- 
lic subscription  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. None. 

None. 

Six. 

One. 

Four. 

None. 

About  40.  The  widows  are 
supported  by  spinning  yarn  for 
farmers’  wives  at  2 hd.  per  lb. 

None. 

Twenty,  and  six  chddren. 
Supported  by  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Twenty ; supported  by  pub- 
lic chanty. 

There  may  be  about  50.  By 
the  bounty  of  their  friends,  or 
by  charity. 

I cannot  state  their  number  ; 
they  are  supported  by  their 
friends. 

151 ; supported  partly  by 
their  friends,  and  partly  by 
their  charitable  neighbours. 

About  80 ; supported  by  cha- 
rity. 

About  50  (cannot  state  the 
precise  number)  seek  employ- 
ment in  England ; the  larger 
portion  of  them  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  county  of  Meath. 

Many  go  to  England,  and 
many  to  other  counties,  to 
reap  the  harvest ; their  num- 
ber I cannot  say. 

120.  Four  go  to  England. 

About  300 ; the  chief  part 
to  England ; the  remainder  to 
different  parts  of  this  country. 

They  are  mostly  married  men. 
By  the  produce  of  con-acre. 

Some  are  married;  the  wives 
and  children  stay  at  home, 
living  on  a scanty  allowance, 
and  some  of  them  may  beg, 
but  not  many. 

Some  married.  They  live 
on  the  produce  of  their  gar- 
dens and  con-acres.  In  some 
instances  they  beg. 

Many  of  them  married ; the 
principal  part  by  begging. 

Beggars  generally  emigrate 
from  their  respective  parishes. 
From  my  parishes  about  40  or 
50  emigrate  annually.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions. 

I know  of  no  resident  beg- 
gars ; to  travelling  ones,  po- 
tatoes are  given. 

Sixty.  In  provisions. 

Sixty  persons.  Alms  are 
usually  given  ill  provisions, 
some  in  money. 

Strolling  beggars  are  gratui- 
tously lodged. 

I cannot  say.  Nothing 
charged. 

None. 

Beggars  pay'  nothing ; travel- 
lers, 2 d.  per  night. 

_ I have  no  hesitation  in  stat- 
ing my  conviction,  that  many, 
whom  I have  officially  visited, 
have  died  of  actual  destitution. 

None. 

None. 

None; 
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LEINSTER — County  Longford,  Town  of  Drogheda,  and  Louth— Barony  Ballycline. 


Shrule  - - Pop-  5>t04- 

Mastrin  - - Pop. 

St.  Peter’s  - - Pop.  12,566. 

St.  Peter’s  - - Pop.  12,566. 

Rev.  Edward  M‘Cann. 

Rev.  Thomas  Grey,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Dr.  Kelly,  it.  c. 
Archbishop  of  Armagh. 

Rev.  Josias  Wilson. 

One ; supported  by  a chapel 
collection.  None  have  perish- 
ed through  neglect. 

Three  deserted  children,  who 
are  supported  by  charitable 
contributions.  None  perish- 
ed through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Seven  deserted  children  are 
at  present  supported  by  paro- 
chial assessments ; a few  0 thers 
are  supported  by  charitable 
individuals.  None  have  been 
ascertained  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

I could  not  say  how  many. 
I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

I know  none  that  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

There  are  few  illegitimate 
children  in  Drogheda. 

I cannot  say;  but  I have 
read  a report  of  the  English 
poor  laws,  and  I think  Sa- 
tan himself  could  not  have 
devised  a better  system  for 
promoting  bastardy.  The  Eng- 
lish system  is  a dreadful  curse 
to  any  country;  I would  infinitely 
prefer  our  preseut  poverty  to  it. 

About  40 ; supported  by  their 
charitable  neighbours. 

About  80,  who  have  no  rela- 
tives to  support  them.  They 
subsist  by  begging. 

There  are  a considerable 
number  of  widows  and  or- 
phan children,  whose  support 
is  very  precarious.  Many 
have  been  left  orphans  in 
consequence  of  the  cholera 
of  183a. 

1 should  think  there  are  300 
at  least.  The  number  was 
increased  by  the  ravages  of 
the  cholera. 

About  80 ; generally  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives,  some- 
times by  their  neighbours. 

About  100.  By  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 

There  are  many  aged  and 
infirm,  some  of  whom  are 
supported  by  alms,  or  in  the 
asylum ; others  by  relatives. 

I should  thiuk  there  are  at 
least  300  of  this  class,  who  are 
depending  on  casual  charity 
chiefly.  Their  case  is  peculi- 
arly deplorable.  For  them,  it 
is  truly  necessary  that  there 
should  be  some  fixed  provision. 

About  30;  12  of  them  go  to 
England. 

150  or  200  go  to  seek  for 
work  to  England  or  else- 
where. 

About  10  of  them  married. 
Their  wives,  in  their  absence, 
sometimes  have  potatoes ; the 
rest  beg  until  their  husbands 
return. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
1 wives  and  children  are  fre- 
quently supported  by  their 
charitable  neighbours,  whilst 
their  husbands  are  away. 

About  100 ; generally  in  pro- 
visions. 

About  200.  Alms  are  given 
in  money  and  provisions. 

. Many  give  such  persons  lodg- 
ing, but  generally  for  charity. 

There  is  no  charge  made  for 
lodging  strolling  beggars. 

I know  of  no  positive  case, 
though  I fear  it  is  the  case  in 
too  many  instances. 

I know  none. 

Though  no  case  of  death 
from  actual  starvation  can  be 
pointed  out,  yet  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  die  annu 
by  want,  unwholesome  food,  1 

Several  have  died  of  drunk- 
enness and  poverty  combined. 

ally  of  disease,  occasioned 
Dad  clothing  and  lodgings. 
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Union  of  Ardee  (including 
Ardee  Town).— Pop.  8,417. 

Charlestown  - - Pop.  1,407. 

Drumcar  - - Pop.  1,634 

Drumcar  - - Pop.  3 ,634. 

Rev.  Arthur  Ellis. 

T.  Lee  Norman,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Robert  Thompson,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

John  M'Clintoch,  Esq.,  JlP. 

There  is  one,  supported  by 
the  parish.  I never  heard  of 
any  perishing  througli  neglect. 
There  was  one  murdered,  and 
an  old  woman  hanged  for  it. 

None.  No  deaths  from 
neglect. 

Six  ; supported  and  clothed 
by  the  neighbours.  None 
perished  for  want. 

I know  not  of  desened  child- 
ren; nor  have  I heard  of  any 
person  perishing  for  want. 
No  such  case  occurs. 

None. 

All  bastards  are  eventually 
supported  by  the  fathers. 
The  woman  rears  the  child, 
and  proceeds  at  law  to  obtain 
maintenance. 

Four;  not  supported  by 
their  fathers. 

Not  many;  if  such  occur- 
rences  take  place,  the  child 
is  taken  care  of. 

I know  of  none  in  a state  of 
absolute  destitution. 

If  by  widows  may  be  con- 
strued aged  persons  who  have 
had  children,  six  or  seven. 

Thirty-six  widows  ; some  of 
them  supported  by  the  labour 
of  their  children;  some  by 
begging,  and  two  blind  men. 

There  are  some  old  widows, 
who  are  supported  by  me,  and 
others,  I suppose,  by  persons 
in  the  parish;  but  I do  not 
know  of  any  who  are  left  des- 
titute. 

I believe  about  100,  who  are 
supported  by  their  families. 

From  10  to  15;  by  charity. 

Sixty;  some  supported  by 
their  children ; some  by  alms. 

Perhaps  above  50 ; support- 
ed by  the  charity  and  genero- 
sity of  neighbours. 

In  harvest  about  100  leave 
their  dwellings.  Few,  I be- 
lieve, go  to  England. 

Seven  or  eight. 

None  in  this  parish. 

A few  may  go,  but  certainly 
not  many,  if  any. 

By  their  labour;  some  few 
by  begging. 

Not  often. 

None  in  this  parish. 

I know  not  of  such  case  in 
this  parish. 

About  100,  who  subsist  by 
begg;ng.  Both  money  and 
provisions  are  occasionally 
given. 

Few  beggars  belonging  'to 
the  parish.  People  give  in 
kind,  except  myself. 

. 

Twenty-one ; supported  by 
money  and  provisions. 

Some  few  systematic  beggars 
may  be  in  the  parish.  A little 
money  and  much  potatoes  are 
given;  milk  too.  The  beggar 
gets  something  at  every  door. 

__  Many  householders  let  lodg- 
ings to  strollers  at  1 d.  or  1 1 d. 
a night. 

Every  house  receives  beg- 
gars, and  lodges  them  gratu- 
itously. 

One  house ; charges  2 d. 
per  night. 

I have  not  heard  of  such 
householders. 

None. 

None. 

None, 

None,  at  any  period. 
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Kilsaron  and  Stabanon. 
Pop.  5>475- 

Tallanstown  - Pop.  1,074. 

Union  of  Tallanstown,  Philips- 
town,  Clonkeen,  part  of 
Charlestown  & Mapestown. 
Pop.  about  6,000. 

Rev.  James' Marion,  d.  d.,  p.  p. 

Baronstown  - Pop.  1,012. 

Rev.  J.  Longhran , p.  p. 

Wm.  Filgate,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Forster. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  one  which  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  rates. 

No  children  are  deserted; 
none  perish  through  want. 

Five. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  very  few  bastard 
children. 

There  are  144  widows  in  both  Same  answer  as  No.  4. 

parishes,  who  are  burthened  | 
with  608  children ; in  general 
they  have  no  relations  to  sup- 
port them,  but  are  depending  on  occasional  employment, 
very  few  being  capable  or  getting  employment,  and  when 
unemployed,  live  by  the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

A great  number  are  support- 
ed by  their  own  industry,  also 
by  begging. 

There  are  1 00  at  least,  who 
are  supported  by'  the  charity 
and  bounty  of  their  humane 
neighbours,  who  frequently 
divide  with  them  what  is  ne- 
cessary for  their  own  support. 

There  are  but  few,  and 
those  supported  by  church 
collections  and  private  cha- 
rity. 

There  is  one  person  from 
every  tenth  family ; they  are 
supported  by  begging. 

About  300  in  the  neighbour- 
ing parishes  or  counties ; pro- 
bably 20  or  30  may  go  to  Eng- 
land, all  in  the  harvest  months. 

But  ‘ few,  having  employ- 
ment at  home. 

A great  number  go  to  other 
counties  to  reap  the  harvest, 
and  get  employment  at  public 
works ; only  few  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

They  generally  are  married 
men ; their  wives  and  children 
contrive  to  drag  out  a miserable 
existence,  having  a few  pota-  i 
toes,  which,  when  exhausted,  | 
leaves  them  to  the  alternative  0 

I cannot  say. 

f either  begging  or  starving. 

Scarcely  any  married  men 
leave  the  parish  to  obtain 
work. 

There  are  30,  who  get  alms 
generally  in  provisions,  money 
seldom,  unless  from  the  higher 
classes,  from  whose  doors  they 
are  debarred  admittance. 

I do  not  know  of  any;  the 
poor  are  supported  as  stated 
m No.  4. 

A great  number  are  sup-  1 
ported  by  begging.  Alms  are 
given  in  money  and  provi- 
sions. 

In  general  beggars  get  nights’ 
lodgings  gratis ; there  are  six 
cases  where  beggars  are 
charged  for  nights’  lodgings  at 
me  rate  of  10  s.  by  the  year. 

None ; the  small  farmers  ge- 
nerally let  them  lie  in  their 
barns. 

The  usual  payment  for  a 
night’s  lodging  is  a small 
quantity  of  potatoes. 

Not  any. 

No. 

I do  not  know  that  any  per- 
son died  from  destitution  in 
my  parish. 

I do  not  knowr,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  such. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Louth  and  Armagh — Barony  Dundalk,  Upper. 


TT  ■ nn  » Dundalk  and  Creggan. 

Union  of  Baronstown.  in  Dundalk  13,278,  in 

Pop.  1,012.  1 Cregan  14,261':  Total  2 7,539. 

Faughart  - Pop.  1,640. 

Union  of  Haggardstown,  &c 
Pop.  5,766. 

George  M‘ Gusty,  Esq.,  j.  p.  Lennox  Bigger,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

Rev.  George  Tinley,  j.p. 

Rev.  J.  Connery,  p.  p. 

I cannot  say,  but  they  are 
numerous ; and  there  is  at  pre- 
sent no  law  to  compel  the 
father  to  support  his  illegiti- 
mate child  : the  mother  is  ob- 
liged to  support  it  in  the  best 
way  she  can.  I know  of  none 
having  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

i This  can  be  better  answer- 
■ ed  by  clergymen  who  are 
over  the  charter-school,  &c. 

1 As  a magistrate,  I would  say 
| that  during  20  years  there 
1 have  been  but  very  few  cases 
j perish,  the  persons,  if  knowi 
otherwise,  the  parish  are  ol 
1 church-rate  ; churchwardens 

None. 

of  this  kind.  If  left  out  to 
1,  are  prosecuted ; if  left 
oliged  to  be  charged  by 
paying  for  them. 

There  are  three ; they  are 
supported  by  charitable  aid. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  for  the  last  three 
years. 

I cannot  say.  See  No.  1. 

Cannot  answer,  as  no  regu- 
j lar  asylum  for  them. 

1 

None. 

None. 

I believe  very  few;  I do  not 
know  of  any. 

Cannot  answer. 

There  are  none  that  I have 
heard  of. 

There  are  13  widows;  some 
have  children ; and  they  are 
sustained  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  I cannot  ascertain  their  num- 

1 bers  as  the  clergy  can,  but  I 
think  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  in  most  other  parishes ; 
though  no  poor-house  now  here,  they  are  supported  very 
much  by  the  clergy  and  charitable  people  here,  and  there 
are  very  few  in  Creggan.  It  requires  good  superintendence 
be  well  supported  if  it  had  both  properly  supplied  ; I mean  ; 

I do  not  know  any  person  of 
tli at  description;  there  are 
some  poor  on  my  church-list. 

and  money,  and  would 
1 mendicity  house. 

About  35 ; and  these  are 
maintained  by  the  charitable 
donations  of  their  neighbours. 

Very  few. 

The  number  is  very  consi- 
derable, but  varies:  they  work 
in  England,  and  county  Dub- 
lin and  county  Meath,  and 
bring  home  their  rent  and 
price  of  pig,  &c.,  returning  in 

From  10  to  15  usually  go  to 
England  in  harvest  time. 

time  for  their  own  harvest. 

Though  the  number  is  not 
great,  it  cannot  be  well  ascer- 
tained; they  remain  only  a few 
weeks  either  in  England  or  in 
the  neighbouring  counties. 

oS,ot“i1^t:rvtop  ! Labom',ers 

ot  potatoes,  on  which  they  live,  young ; they  lay  the  potatoes  | food  previously  laid  in  for  them, 
m the  ground  before  they  go,  and  they  support  the  family  in  his  absence  as  well  ns  when  at  home.  I have  so 
otten  mentioned  potatoes,  I bee  to  say,  if  they  have  them,  they  arc  quite  content  I once  told  one  of  my  men  of 
Mr.  Cobbett  s plan  of  feeding  them  with  wheat ; his  reply  was,  I never  dined  a day  in  my  life  without  potatoes,  ai 
1 got  white  bread  and  roast  beef,  I did  not  think  I bad  dined.”  Tlie  comfort  and  content  appearing  in  every  face  as 
the  dog,  the  cat,  the  fowl,  all  waiting  to  be  fed,  cannot  be  conceived  by  the  full  fed  English  people;  and  I say  there 
rom  the  women  and  children  doing  so  much  in  raising  and  saving  them,  while  the  husband  is  earning  money  by  bis 

They  are  mostly  married  men;  in 
their  absence  the  family  subsist  on  the 
little  stock  they  leave  them,  or  in  de- 
fect thereof,  on  the  bounty  of  their 
neighbours. 

ad  that  was  in  England,  and  though 
they  sit  round  the  basket  of  potatoes, 
is  no  substitute  for  them  in  Ireland, 
labour. 

None  belonging  to  the  parish. 
Alms  are  given  to  beggars  ge- 
nerally in  provisions. 

In  the  town,  money  is  given ; in  the  | None  that  I know  of.  j Scarcely  any  of  the  parishioners  live 

country,  they  carry  a hag,  and  get  meal  and  potatoes,  few  people  refusing  | by  begging,  but  many  from  other  parts 
them  when  they  have  it.  In  Creggan  there  are  few  or  no  beggars,  but  it  frequent  it  daily.  Alms  are  generally 
being  on  the  way  from  counties  Cavan  and  Monaghan  to  the  sea,  to  which  given  in  provisions, 
multitudes  go  every  season,  many  of  them  beg  their  way,  and  give  an  ! 

appearance  of  poverty  which  does  not  belong  to  our  parishes.  The  story  told  of  the  lower  orders  of  these  travellers 
is,  they  consider  they  would  not  be  healthy  if  they  did  not  get  to  the  sea,  and  set  off  as  soon  as  the  potatoes  are 
fully  planted,  carry  their  bedding,  and  bring  home  10s..  15  j.  or  20s. 

Strolling  beggars  are  not 
charged  for  their  .lodging; 
they  are  allowed  to  sleep  in 
any  farmer’s  house  they  call  at 
for  a night. 

Cannot  say  the  number;  but  I cannot  say,  but  I believe 
persons  ot  the  lower  orders,  j there  are  none, 
who  beg  themselves,  are  ge- 
nerally, I think,  the  persons  who  lodge  the  strolling  beggars : 
they  pay,  I understand,  l d.  to  2 d-  a night  for  their  bed ; but 
such  persons  share  what  they  have  gathered  in  the  day,  meat, 
meal,  potatoes,  &c.,  and  the  money,  I should  think,  would 
mostly  go  for  whiskey  here;  but  in  Creggan  parish  I am  sure 
they  do  not  charge  beggars  anything  ; the  poor  man  is  reli- 
giously made  welcome  in  every  cabin. 

None. 

None.  Scarcely  heard  of  a death  in  None. 

40  years  from  absolute  desti-  | 

tution  ; if  any,  they  were  chiefly  travellers.  The  people  here 
are  so  charitable,  it  would  not  occur  if  known  to  require 
relief,  as  charity  is  a ruling  principle  of  religion  with  all  our 
. people. 

None. 
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LEIN STE It— Counties  Louth  and  Monaghan— Baronies  Upper  and  Lower  Dundalk,  and  Farney. 


Inniskeen  - Pop.  3>698- 

Ballymascanton  • Pop.  7,475. 

Carlingford 

(including  Carlingford  Town). 
Pop.  112,194. 

Carlingford 

(including  Carlingford  Town). 
Top.  11,194. 

Rev.  John  Blair  Stirling. 

llev.  Owen  Onnsby. 

Rev. Kearney,  p.  p. 

W.  Moore,  Esq.,  j.  ?. 

But  one  deserted  child  ; sup- 
ported by  subscription  from 
the  parish  generally. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  No. 

One  deserted  child;  sup- 
ported by  the  benevolence  of 
the  parishioners. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Four,  who  are  not  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers. 

Cannot  say. 

I do  not  know. 

Forty;  supported  by  the 
humanity  of  the  more  com- 
fortable of  the  parishioners. 

Cannot  say. 

A portion  of  the  old  and  in- 
firm are  obliged  to  beg  their 
bread ; the  remainder  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

I do  not  know. 

A considerable  number  sup- 
ported by  the  benevolence 
of  their  parishioners. 

Cannot  say. 

Not  many ; the  parish  being 
very  small. 

I cannot  say. 

500  go  to  look  for  employ- 
ment. About  two-fifths  go 
to  England. 

Perhaps  50  go  to  England 
from  this  parish,  and  some  in 
harvest  to  county  of  Meath. 

Married  and  single  men  go 
indiscriminately ; the  wives 
and  families  subsist  on  a por- 
tion of  potatoes  allotted  for 
that  purpose,  and  in  many  in- 
stances are  obliged  to  beg. 

I cannot  say. 

A great  number  of  them  are 
married;  their  families  live 
poorly,  on  the  produce  of 
their  potato  land. 

Some  married  and  some 
single ; they  do  not  publicly 
beg ; the  farmers  very  charit- 
able. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber who  subsist  by  begging ; 
those  who  do  are  supported  by 
provisions. 

I do  not  know.  Provisions. 

Twenty  ; and  alms  are  given  ! 
in  provisions. 

Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions.  Cannot  say  how 
man)'  beggars. 

Lodging  is  generally  given 
through  charity. 

I cannot  say. 

None  let  for  hire ; lodgings 
are  given  uniformly  to  strol- 
ling beggars  gratis. 

Cannot  say  how  many  ; but 
beggars  receive  lodging  in 
most  of  the  cabins  in  this  pa- 
rish gratis.  Numbers  of  beg- 
gars, with  their  families,  flock 
here  in  April  and  May  from 
counties  Armagh  and  Mona- 
ghan. 

I cannot  say. 

J 

None. 

None. 

O.5.  P 2 
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LEINSTER— Counties  Louth  of  Drogheda  and  Meath— Barony  Ferrard. 


Ballymakeeny  - Pop.  563  ! 

Ballymakeeny,  Drumshallon, 
&c.  - - Pop.  3,499- 

Collon  - - Pop.  2,746. 

Union  of  Dunany,  Parsons- 
town,  &c.  - Pop.  1,384. 

Rev.  Anthony  Adams . 

Rev.  J.  Tons,  p.  p. 

Viscount  Fernand,  j.  p. 

Rev.  G.  James. 

I do  not  know  of  any  children 
being  deserted,  nor  of  any  per- 
son perishing  through  neglect, 
since  I came  to  this  parish. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish. 

Two  only  known  ; by  their 
friends.  None  known  nor 
supposed. 

One  case  of  a deserted  child 
has  occurred.  The  child  has 
been  taken  care  of. 

; 

I do  not  know. 

There  are  no  bastard  child- 
ren in  this  parish,  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

See  No.  3. 

There  is  only  one  reputed 
bastard  in  the  parish ; there 
may  be  more. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  about  20  or  30 
widows  in  this  parish,  who 
have  no  relations  able  to  sup- 
port them,  and  consequently 
live  by  their  industry. 

The  clergymen  more  com- 
petent to  answer. 

Seven  widows;  some  sup- 
ported by  earnings  of  their 
children  ; and  all  receiving  a 
proportion  of  collections  at 
parish  church. 

There  are  from  40  to  50, 
from  old  age  or  infirmity,  un- 
able to  work,  and  are  in  gene- 
ral supported  by  their  sons 
and  daughters. 

Must  refer  to  the  clergymen 
who  have  the  distribution  of 
the  Sunday  collections,  which, 
with  private  assistance,  form 
their  usual  support. 

Here,  as  well  as  throughout 
Ireland,  old  persons  are  paid 
for  labour  which  they  are 
quite  unable,  from  age  and 
infirmity,  to  perform. 

About  60  labourers  leave 
the  parish  periodically,  to  ob- 
tain employment  elsewhere. 

Not  ascertained ; a few ; 
scarce  any  to  England. 

Not  any  of  late.  They  have 
latterly  appeared  to  meet  with 
neither  encouragement  or  good 
treatment  in  England. 

Some  are  married,  some  are 
not ; those  that  leave  the  pa- 
rish are  of  the  poorest  de- 
scription. Potatoes  and  salt 
are  the  only  support  of  the 
family  in  their  absence. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Although  there  are  many 
poor,  still  not  more  than  15 
beg  through  the  parish.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

About  six  residents.  Many 
itinerants  stopping  from  lime 
to  time.  In  provisions  mostly. 

Not  any. 

I know  of  none. 

Householders  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings.  The 
farmers  give  1 odging  gratis. 

j 

Six  lodging  houses,  from  1 $d. 
to  3 d.  per  night.  The  poorer 
cottiers  almost  generally  ad- 
mit strollers  for  the  straw  and 
fuel  that  they  bring  in. 

There  is  not  any  habit  of  this 
description  prevailing  in  thi3 
neighbourhood. 

! 

I have  not  heard  of  such. 

© 

None. 

None  known  or  suspected. 

Not  one. 
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LEINSTER — County  Louth— 

-Baronies  Ferrard  and  Ardee. 

Dunleer,  Cappoy,  Mosstown, 
&c.  - - Pop.  4,766. 

Union  of  Maine  (5  parishes). 
Pop.  1,459. 

Union  of  Termonfeckin. 
Pop.  4,784. 

Union  Termonfeckin,  Beanlieu, 
&c.  - - Pop.  about  6,000. 

Rev.  Thomas  Magee,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Pentony,  p,  p. 

Rev.  John  Kerr. 

Rev.  Thomas  Callan,  p.  r. 

Two  deserted  children ; they 
are  supported  by  the  parish. 

Two  deserted ; are  reared  by 
poor  families  who  happened 
to  take  them  in.  None  pe- 
rished by  neglect. 

None. 

One  deserted  child ; support- 
ed by  parochial  assessment. 
None  are  known  or  supposed 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

None. 

One  is  supported  by  a fa- 
mily to  whom  it  was  sent; ano- 
ther, the  child  of  a poor  mo- 
ther who  died  of  cholera,  is 
supported  by  collections  in 
our  chapel : others  are  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fa- 
thers. 

Very  few;  perhaps  not  more 
than  five  or  six. 

About  40  widows,  having 
from  one  to  four  children,  and 
are  supported  by  their  own  and 
their  children’s  work,  and  by 
charity. 

Thirty-two  widows  with  afa- 
mily,  average  four ; they  col- 
lect manure  for  potato  ground, 
for  which  they  pay  by  labour 
in  harvest,  their  children  em- 
ployed in  weeding,  gathering 
stones,  &c. 

See  No.  4. 

About  40,  and  they  are  usu- 
ally supported  either  by  their 
relatives  or  by  charity. 

Seven, who  have  none  to  earn 
for  them  ; they  visit  the  far- 
mers thrice  a day  to  get  their 
meals,  and  bed  at  some  poor 
neighbour’ s house ; they  get 
their  dress  by  gifts,  subscrip- 
tion, &c. 

There  are  many  such  per- 
sons, without  any  certain 
means  of  support. 

About  70 ; but  very  few  go  1 
to  England. 

None,  as  I can  know.  None 
to  England. 

Very  few. 

Not  the  custom  in  this  parish. 

Some  are  married,  whose  fa-  | 
milies  subsist  on  their  little 
stock  of  potatoes  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

About  50.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions,  and 
occasionally  in  money. 

These  I have  mentioned  in 
No.  4.  Beggars  do  come 
from  other  parishes ; they  ge- 
nerally get  provisions,  some- 
times a trifle  in  money. 

There  are  many  paupers ; 
about  30  of  whom  subsist  by 
begging.  Alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

The  number  comparatively 
few.  Alms  are  given  in  both 
money  and  provisions. 

The  occupiers  of  poor  cabins 
generally  lodge  strolling  beg- 
gars, and  receive  nothing  from 
them. 

There  are  a few  in  Clogher 
who  let  lodgings  to  strangers 
at  2 cl.  a night ; strollers  ap- 
ply to  the  farmers  for  a bun- 
dle of  straw,  and  when  pro- 
cured the  poor  cottiers  will 
admit  them,  that  the  straw 
may  remain. 

The  strolling  beggar  is  sel- 
dom refused  a night’s  lodg- 
ing in  the  poor  man’s  cabin, 
and  is  only  required  to  leave 
behind  him  his  bundle  of 
straw. 

Practice  not  general. 

None. 

None,  as  I could  learn. 

None. 

No. 
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LEINSTER— County  Louth- 

—Baronies  Ferrard  and  Louth. 

Termonfeckin,  Beanlieu, 
Clogher  and  Maine. 
Pop.  5.679- 

Termonfeckin,  Clogheu,  Maine 
and  Beanlieu  - Pop.  5,679. 

Tullyallen  - - Pop.  3,399. 

Derver  - - Pop.  631. 

.Francis  Donagh,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Henry  Chester,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Treanor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Woods. 

Deserted  children,  two ; one 
supported  by  parochial  assess- 
ment, the  other  by  contribu- 
tions. 

Two;  one  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  the 
other  by  assessment.  None. 

One  deserted  child,  and  is 
supported  by  the  parish. 
N one  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

I know  of  none. 

None  that  are  notsupported 
by  their  reputed  fathers. 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  a few  widows, 
having  no  relations  able  to 
support  them,  subsist  by  beg- 
ging- 

I know  of  none. 

Cannot  say. 

About  50,  from  old  age  and 
infirmity,  are  incapable  of 
work,  and  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Of  these  but  few,  the  popu- 
lation being  thin,  and  these 
supported  by  their  own  fami- 
lies ; very  few  in  a condition 
to  beg,  or  indeed  so  disposed. 

Not  the  custom  in  this  parish. 

Not  the  practice  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

No  labourers,  having  the  care 
of  a family,  leave  their  houses 
periodically  to  obtain  employ- 
ment elsewhere ; a few  young 
men  go  in  harvest  time  to  England, 
and  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Few  or  none  from  my  parish. 

The  number  comparatively 
few.  Alms  usually  given  in 
money  and  provisions. 

Cannot  say  how  many 
strangers  come  from  other 
parishes.  Alms  given  in 
money,  but  chiefly  in  pro- 
[ visions. 

About  50  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

For  reasons  given  in  No.  4, 
very  few  beggars.  Gentry  give 
money ; farmers,  provisions. 

Practice  not  general. 

Few  or  none. 

The  farmers,  and  all  holding 
small  plots  of  ground,  give 
lodgings  to  beggars  gratis. 

All  the  humble  classes  open 
their  doors  to  those  who  need 
a night’s  lodging,  without  fee 
or  reward. 

No. 

No  person  died  from  actual 
want  in  this  parish  these  three 
years. 

No- 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Louth  and  Meath — Baronies  Louth  and  Lower  Deece. 


Droraisken,  Darver,  &c. 
Pop.  5,084. 

Manfieldstown  - Pop.  1,062. 

Galtrim  - - Pop.  716. 

Kilmesson,  Macetown. 
Pop.  1,231. 

Rev.  John  Rogers,  p.  p. 

Rev.  A.  Garstin. 

Rev.  John  Low. 

Rev.  St.  G.  C.  Irvine. 

None. 

Not  one.  Not  one. 

None.  There  was  a deserted 
child  about  two  years  ago,  for 
the  nursing  and  care  of  which 
the  first  year  a cess  was  made, 
of  which  only  part  was  paid. 
The  grand  jury  refused  a pre- 
sentment for  the  following 
year.  The  child  died,  but  I 
believe  not  from  neglect. 

1 There  are  one  or  two  children 
j who  were  deserted,  and  taken 
1 to  nurse  by  women  who  would 
not  give  them  up  afterwards, 
for  fear  of  being  made  pro- 
testants.  We  have  no  means 
of  supporting  them,  except 
voluntary  charity. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None. 

Twenty-one ; are  supported 
by  occasional  employment; 
by  rearing  swine,  and  by  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours. 

There  are  none. 

About  10  widows,  and  three 
or  four  children;  supported 
as  in  answer  to  4th  query. 

I cannot  state  that  there  are 
more  than  from  six  to  eight 
absolutely  deserted. 

There  are  now  35  men  not 
capable  of  working,  most  of 
whom  have  near  relations  who 
support  them  by  working.  The 
remaining  few  must  beg  from 
house  to  house. 

Very  few;  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or 
friends. 

contrive  to  collect,  am 
them  for  potatoes,  n 
partly  by  the  assistam 
and  partly  by  a small  poor 

From  16  to  20.  They  are 
' supported  partly  from  a little 
1 manure  which  the  poorest 
i which  the  farmers  put  out  for 
ot  charging  for  the  ground; 
ce  of  friends  and  neighbours, 
fund  I collect  from  the  proprietors. 

There  are  a greater  number 
of  vagrant  beggars,  who  are 
always  stating  they  belong  to 
our  parish,  than  resident  ones. 
We  have  a poor  list,  contain- 
ing about  10  or  15  names. 

Not  usual  to  look  for  labour 
out  of  the  parish. 

No  labourers  leave  this  to 
obtain  employment  in  Eng- 
land, or  elsewhere  out  of  the 
county. 

I know  of  none. 

Almost  few,  compared  with 
the  western  counties,  leave  this 
country,  except  to  the  early 
harvest  near  Dublin,  there 
being  sufficient  supply  of  har- 
vest work  at  home. 

Answered  above. 

Almost  generally  they  are 
single  men.  Those  who  are 
married,  their  wives  either 
keqp  at  home,  or  go  to  beg  for 
the  season. 

I cannot  satisfactorily  answer 
this  query.  Beggars  never  con- 
fine themselves  to  one  parish ; 
and  persons  reduced  to  beg 
generally  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood where  they  are  known. 
Alms  usually  in  provisions. 

Very  few  indeed,  and  they 
not  more  than  three  or  four  in 
number,  beg  in  the  adjoining 
parishes,  not  wishing  to  be 
seen  in  their  own.  Alms  are 
given  in  provisions;  seldom 
or  never  in  money. 

I think  none  of  the  pa- 
rishioners subsist  by  begging. 
I believe  one  or  two  beg  occa- 
sionally. Alms,  I believe,  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say  there  are  any 
actual  beggars  living  in  this  pa- 
rish, except  the  widows  on  the 
poor  list,  who  get  the  poor 
mone  collected  in  church  di- 
vided amongst  them;  and  a 
few  old  labourers. 

Mostly  all  farm-houses  and 
cabins  receive  beggars  to 
lodge,  without  any  charge. 

A night’s  lodging  is  seldom 
refused  to  a strolling  beggar. 
Nothing  is  charged  for  it. 

The  labourers  in  general 
give  beggars  lodging  for  the 
night,  without  payment  or 
other  remuneration,  except 
the  straw  the  beggars  get 
from  the  farmers,  and  which 
they  leave  after  them. 

I do  not  positively  know  of 
any  house  for  the  lodging  of 
beggars,  for  very  generally 
they  are  accommodated  by  the 
farmers  and  householders,  but 
very  often  requiring  them  to 
bring  a little  straw. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  any  circum- 
stance of  the  kind. 

1 
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Agher  - - Pop.  360. 

Kilmore  - - Pop.  1,266. 

Moyglere  - - Pop.  417. 

Killagh  - - Pop.  2,221. 

Rev.  John  Killett. 

Rev.  E.  Tight  Gregory. 

Rev.  Arthur  Ardagh. 

Rev.  Thomas  O'Rorhe . 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish. 

A cripple,  supported  by  an 
assessment  at  each  vestry  of 
3 1.,  which  is  given  to  take 
care  of  him. 

None  whatever. 

I do  not  know  any  of  the 
circumstances  of  this  quervto 
have  occurred. 

There  are  no  bastard  child- 
ren in  my  parish. 

One,  being  the  same  stated  j 
in  No.  1. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any  bastards 
in  this  parish. 

There  are  some  widows  and 
children,  who  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  money  collected  in 
the  church  on  Sundays,  and 
other  gifts  of  charity. 

Two  widows  and  five  child- 
ren, being  those  stated  in 
No.  7. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
12  of  that  description,  who 
live  with  some  relative,  and 
receive  their  share  of  the 
church  collection. 

Very  few  resident  in  my  pa- 
rish incapable  of  work  from 
age  or  infirmity.  They  are 
supported  by  their  children, 
and  some  charity  extended. 

Two ; by  their  families,  who 
are  comfortable.  One  is  a 
beggar,  and  one  u small  far- 
mer, reduced  by  sickness.  Hi 
and  is  fully  equal  to  do  so  w> 
attention  to  it.  His  brother  is 
to  assist  him. 

Only  one  pauper  in  my  pa- 
rish, who  subsists  on  alms. 

s land  partly  supports  him, 
ell,  if  lie  was  able  to  pay 
a snug  farmer,  and  ought 

I do  not  know  of  many  of 
that  description,  except  the 
few  who  receive  the  collec- 
tion made  weekly  in  the 
church. 

A few  labourers  leave  their 
home  to  work  near  Dublin  in 
the  harvest  months.  None  go 
to  England. 

None. 

None. 

ployment,  because  in  the 
of  employment  for  all  the 
them  are  unemployed  at  ot 
I do  not  know  of  more  tha 

Not  many  labourers  leave 
this  parish  in  search  of  era- 
larvest  time  there  is  abundance 
labourers  in  it,  though  many  of 
:her  times.  Of  this  description, 
n about  six. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
married  men  are  supported  in 
their  absence  with  potatoes 
which  they  had  stored. 

Never  absent. 

The  wives  and  children  lock 
up  the  cabin,  and  go  to  other 
parts  of  the  country  as  beg- 
gars, until  the  men  return. 

No  persons  subsist  by  beg- 
ging in  my  parish. 

Two  single  persons ; one 
woman,  with  a family  of  five 
children.  In  both  money  and 
provisions,  but  chiefly  the 
latter. 

No  beggars.  Alms  generally 
in  provisions. 

I do  not  know  any  of  that 
description.  Sixteen  of  the 
poorest  and  most  destitute  re- 
ceive the  Sunday  collections 
made  in  the  church,  which 
amounts  generally  from  16s. 
to  1 1.  each! 

_ No  householder  in  the  parish  ! 
is  in  the  habit  of  letting  lodg- 
ings. 

A bed  everywhere.  No  pay 
anywhere. 

None. 

No  cabin,  I believe,  is  ever 
closed  against  the  strolling 
beggar,  nor  did  I ever  hear 
of  any  charge  being  made 
for  a night’s  lodging.  I can- 
not imagine  how  the  beggar 
could  have  the  means  of  pay- 
ing for  lodging. 

No  person  died  in  this  parish 
from  actual  destitution  within 
the  last  three  years. 

No. 

None. 

I have  never  heard  that  any 
died  of  destitution  at  any  time 
here. 
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Killagh  - - Pop.  2,221. 

Oldcastle  - - Pop.  4,718. 

Colpe  - - Pop.  1,970. 

Colpe  and  Kilsharvan. 
Pop.  2,457. 

Eduard  Rotherham,  Esq.,  j.  ?. 

Thomas  Battersby,  Esq.,  j.  p. 
Rev.  N.  J.  Hatpin. 

Thomas  Brodigan,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  F.  A.  Murray. 

Ido  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children  in  my  parish  ; nor  am 
I aware  that  any  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

We  have  no  means  of  know- 
ing, and  have  certain  know- 
ledge but  of  one  recent  case. 
The  child  was  left  with  a poor 
man  having  a large  family, 
and  he  appeared  to  have  no 
redress.  None  have  perished, 
to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  belief. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren ; nor  have  any  perished. 

None. 

I cannot  tell,  nor  do  I know 
of  any. 

None,  that  we  know  of.  The 
child  referred  to  in  No.  1,  has 
since  died. 

None. 

One. 

I cannot  tell. 

all  the  widows  and  orphans  o 
relations,  it  is  by  those  who  : 
between  25  and  30  widows  01 

This  question  hardly  admits 
of  an  answer  in  the  present 
state  of  the  peasantry.  Were 
we  to  answer,  we  should  say 
f the  labouring  classes,  because 
find  it  difficult  to  support  them 
a his  estate,  by  an  annual  pensior 

There  is  but  one  poor  wo- 
man destitute  of  friends,  and 
she  is  supported  by  charity. 

where  they  are  supported  by 
selves.  Mr.  Naper  supports 
1 of  6/.  Irish  currency  to  each. 

None. 

This  question  I cannot  an- 

About  217.  Some  are  sup- 
ported by  the  piety  of  their 
families,  others  by  begging ; 
some  occasionally,  some  en- 
tirely. 

About  20  persons,  of  whom 
some  are  supported  by  cha- 
rity, and  others  by  their 
friends.  Poor  money  is  dis- 
tributed to  17  poor  persons 
from  the  churchwardens. 

Twelve  in  Colpe;  seven  in 
Kilsharvan.  Supported  by 
their  friends. 

The  labourers  in  my  parish 
do  not,  in  general,  go  from 
home. 

About  40  annually  leave  the 
parish  to  cut  the  harvest  about 
Dublin,  &c.  Some  of  these 
find  their  way  to  England  for 
the  same  purpose.  We  could 
not  say  exactly  how  many. 

None  from  this  parish. 

None. 

Some  are  married.  They 
generally  leave  support  for 
their  families  during  their 
brief  absence  ; otherwise  the 
wives  and  children  beg. 

None. 

I cannot  say.  The  higher 
class  give  provisions  and  mo- 
ney ; and  the  lower  give  oat- 
meal or  potatoes. 

This  question  it  is  difficult  to 
answer,  because  people  going 
to  beg  leave  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood, and  are  succeeded 
by  extents.  About  100  beggar 
ers  in  the  town,  regularly  on  thi 
are  20  who  beg  in  the  town  pei 
bly  given  in  food,  except  by  th 

There  are  four,  to  whom 
alms  are  given  in  money  and 
in  provisions. 

s receive  alms  from  shopkeep- 
e day  after  market  day.  There 
•manently.  Alms  are  invaria- 
e shopkeepers,  who  give  money 

Five  in  Colpe,  and  six  in 
Kilsharvan. 

or  tobacco. 

I cannot  tell;  and  am  confi- 
dent a beggar  never  is  charged 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

All  cottiers  admit  strolling 
beggars  at  night.  They  never 
charge  for  lodgings ; but  the 
beggars  sometimes  share  the 
day’s  gathering  with  the  fa- 
mily. 

There  are  no  such  places 
of  accommodation. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  a single 
instance. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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Donore  - - Pop.  1,191. 

Julianstown  - - Pop.  736. 

Union  of  Kentstown. 
Pop.  844. 

Kilsharvan  - - Pop.  487. 

Hen.  B.  Coddington,  Esq.,  j.r. 

Rev.  JVm.  Vandeleur. 

Rev.  Richard  George. 

Andrew  Armstrong,  Esq. 

Four.  None,  that  I heard  of, 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  is  one  child,  support- 
ed by  parish  cess. 

Three  deserted;  supported 
by  charity.  None  known  to 
ha  veperished. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Upwards  of  20  widows,  60 
children,  who  are  supported 
partly  by  charity,  partly  by  t 
earned  by  their  children  occc 
a pig  on  the  public  roads,  wh 
&c.  &c. 

I refer  to  Nos.  4 and  7. 

leir  relations,  and  a little 
isionally,  and  by  keeping 
ich  they  sell  to  pay  rent, 

Twelve ; supported  in  a de- 
gree by  charity  from  the 
church  poor  money  or  pri- 
vate bounty. 

I do  not  know  of  any  of  this 
description. 

Supported  by  charity  and 
begging. 

There  are  about  54  incapa- 
! ble  of  working. 

i 

About  24;  supported  by 
their  children  or  charity. 

About  six,  and  supported  by 
their  own  families,  with  the 
assistance  of  their  employers. 

Few  leave  their  houses  in  this 
parish,  there  beingemployment 
generally,  except  in  the  dead 
time  from  January  to  March. 

They  seldom  leave  this  dis- 
trict for  that  purpose. 

About  20  labourers  went  to 
England  in  the  year  before 
last;  none  in  this  year.  They 
have  been  rarely  known  to 
leave  the  parish. 

None  from  this  parish.  A 
few  have  gone  to  America. 

Some  married.  Their  wives 
struggle  as  they  can  to  sub- 
sist in  their  absence. 

There  are  very  few  poor  be- 
longing to  this  parish.  I n both 
ways  are  the  poor  relieved. 

There  are  about  15.  The 
farmers,  in  general,  give  pro- 
visions. 

Twenty-five  by  begging. 
Money  hitherto  given  in  re- 
lief ; at  present,  always  pro- 
visions, supplied  by  the 
church  poor  money. 

There  is  no  resident  pauper 
in  this  parish.  Alms  are  given 
to  strollers  both  in  money  and 
provisions. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

About  15. 

Strollers  are  commonly 
lodged  free,  two  houses  let- 
ting lodgings  at  3 d.  per 
night. 

Very  few  ever  lodged  in  the 
parish,  and  no  charge  made. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

None. 
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Painstown  and  Ardmulchan. 
Pop.  2,244. 

U n ionof  Stamullen,  Moorchurcb 
Julianstown  and  Ballygart. 
Pop.  3,162. 

Kentstown,  Denistowu  and 
Ballymagawly  - Pop.  844. 

Kilmoon,  Piercetown  Landy. 
Pop.  1,545. 

Rev.  G-  Brabazon. 

Rev.  P.  Nou/an,  p.  p. 

Sir  W.  M.  Somerville,  Bart.,  d.  l 

. Rev.  Win.  Coddmgton. 

None. 

One  deserted  child  was 
found  exposed  about  two 
years  ago.  It  has  been  sup- 
ported since  partly  by  the 
vestry  cess  and  partly  by  a 
resident  gentleman. 

There  are  two  or  three  de- 
serted children  in  the  parish ; 
they  are,  however,  generally 
taken  care  of.  Not  one  has 
expired  from  neglect. 

! 

None.  No. 

None  that  I can  hear  of. 

None. 

I cannot  speak  precisely  as 
to  the  number;  there  are  a 
few 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

See  Answers  to  Queries  4 
and  7. 

Very  few.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

The  answer  given  to  No.  4 
applies  here. 

Scarcely  any.  By  those  of 
their  family  able  to  work,  and 
by  charity. 

There  are  not  more  than  40 
persons,  including  widows,  who  from 
old  age  and  infirmity  are  incapable 
! of  work.  They  are  supported  partly 
| by  the  labour  of  their  children  or  re- 
1 lations,  and  partly  by  the  charity  of 
the  gentry  and  farmers  of  their  neigh- 
bourhood. None  of  those  are  commoi 

I am  not  aware  of  there  be- 
ing more  than  three  or  four 
absolutely  destitute  old  men 
in  the  parish.  These  are  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

i beggars. 

I cannot  statenumbers.  There 
are  not  many,  perhaps  six  or 
seven,  who  are  not  supported 
by  friends  or  relations.  These 
few  are  supported  partly  in 
that  manner,  and  partly  by  the 
collections  made  in  church. 

None  at  all. 

N 0 labourers  leave  their  home 
to  seek  employmentelsewhere. 
Occasionally  a young  man 
sets  off  for  England,  not  for 
the  want  of  employment  at 
home,  but  to  see  the  world. 

None. 

None.  On  the  contrary, 
there  is  a considerable  influx 
of  labourers  from  other  parts 
of  the  country  (mostly  from 
north  and  north-west)  in  har- 
vest time. 

None. 

Very  few,  perhaps  three  or 
four.  Charity  usually  given 
in  food  at  the  door. 

There  are  not  more  than  14 
or  15  persons  resident  who 
subsist  entirely  by  begging. 
They  are  almost  all  without  ft 
swarms  of  poor  from  the  neig 
briggan  and  Drogheda,  who 
with  what  they  can  procure, 
fer,  are  usually  given.  The  blind  and 

Very  few.  Alms  are  given 
both  in  money'  and  provisions. 

imilies ; yet  we  have  daily 
;hbouring  parishes  of  Bal- 
generally  return  at  night 
Potatoes,  which  they  pre- 
aged receive  meal  and  halfpence. 

I cannot  state  numbers.  Part- 
ly by  begging ; but  in  general 
those  who  are  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, if  able  to  walk,  resort  to 
other  places  from  dislike  to 
beg  at  home ; and  those  who 
beg  here  are  wandering  stran- 
gers. 

Tlie  farmers  usually  allow 
beggars  to  be  in  some  out- 
house. I believe  no  charge  is 
ever  made  for  their  lodging. 

Not  more  than  10  or  1 2,  who 
usually  receive  as  the  price  of 
the  night’s  lodging  the  bundle 
of  straw  for  a bed,  invariably 
procured  at  a neighbouring 
farmer’s.  If  the  stroller  re- 
mains longer  than  a night,  a 
share  of  the  provisions  pro- 
cured during  the  day  is  the 
usual  compensation. 

There  are  not  many  house- 
holders who  are  in  the  habit 
of  taking  in  strolling  beggars, 
though  few  would  refuse  them 
a night’s  lodging  in  a barn  or 
outhouse.  It  is  not  unusual 
for  the  beggar  to  bring  his  or 
her  bundle  of  straw,  lie  on  it, 
and  leave  it  behind  by  way 
of  payment. 

I believe,  none.  Any  who 
accommodate  beggars  do  ic 
through  a charitable  motive, 
and  gratuitously.  Any  who 
keep  regular  lodgings  do  not 
like  to  admit  them,  and  charge 
from  3d.  to  6d.  a night  for  a 
bed;  too  much  for  a beggar 
to  pay. 

None  that  I can  hear  of. 

None. 

No. 

1 

No. 
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Moorechurch  - Pop.  l ,009. 

Dunboyne  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  2,698. 

Dunboyne  and  Kilbride. 
Pop.  2,698. 

Moynalty  - Pop.  5,917. 

R.  Pepper,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  J.  f. 

Samuel  Garnett,  Esq.,  J.  P. 

Rev.  JVm.  Farrelly,  v.v. 

Two,  by  vestry  cess;  5I.  a 
year  each.  None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

Three.  They  are  supported 
by  the  parish.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect  or 
starvation. 

Two.  See  No.  7. 

I cannot  tell. 

Three. 

The  children  support  them. 
The  number  only  three. 

I cannot  tell. 

About  60;  all  supported  by 
charity,  and  by  whatever  little 
earning  or  industry  they  may 
make  out  themselves. 

Four;  by  voluntary  charity 
and  church  money. 

I really  cannot  say ; have 
inquired,  and  learn  from  20 
to  30,  or  thereabout,  who  I 
believe  are  principally  sup- 
ported by  alms. 

About  30,  who  generally  re- 
ceive their  subsistence  from 
the  farmers. 

About  200;  principally  sup- 
ported by  their  children  and 
relations,  and  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

None  from  this  parish. 

As  I learn,  none. 

None. 

About  400,  very  few  of  whom 
go  to  England.  They  princi- 
pally go  to  the  county  Dublin 
and  the  upper  part  of  the 
county  Meath. 

All  employed  at  home.  If 
networking, employed  spinning. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men,  and  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  supported  by  getting 
provisions  on  credit,  on  the 
speculated  earnings  of  their 
absent  husbands. 

Only  two.  In  money,  oat- 
meal and  potatoes ; the  former 
from  the  gentlemen,  the  latter 
from  the  poor. 

Usually  in  provisions. 

Very  few  of  the  natives  sub- 
sist by  begging,  and  those 
who  do  receive  alms  princi- 
pally in  provisions. 

About  30.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

No  regular  ones.  Every 
house  will  give  them  a place 
to  lie  on  free  of  expense,  and 
supper  into  the  bargain. 

I learn  the  beggars  go  to  the 
farmer,  who  generally  puts 
them  off  with  straw,  which  is 
taken  to  a poor  cabin,  and  is 
left  behind  as  remuneration 
for  the  lodging. 

No  price  paid  by  strolling 
beggars  for  lodging. 

There  are  many  who  give 
lodging  to  strolling  beggars, 
but  never  charge  anything  for 
it,  being  always  given  through 
motives’  of  charity. 

Not  one.  Too  charitable  in 
these  parts  to  allow  that. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

None. 
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Moynalty  - - Pop.  5,!)' 7 ■ 

Dulane  and  Loughan. 
Pop.  5,298. 

Union  of  Kells  (including 
Town)  - - Pop.  6,839. 

Kilskyre  - - Pop.  4,537. 

Rev.  W Hi.  Kcllet. 

Rev.  John  Sheridan , p.  p. 

Rev.  Christopher  Darby. 

Rev.  Charles  Osborne. 

I know  of  no  deserted  child- 
ren but  one,  who  is  maintained 
by  the  church  cess.  None  are 
supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

None. 

Two.  By  presentment  on 
county,  or  public  subscrip- 
tion. None  have  died. 

One ; supported  by  the 
church  cess. 

Not  any,  except  as  above. 

About  10,  who  are  supported 
by  their  mothers,  and  form 
part  of  the  number  in  Ques- 
tion 7. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  any  that  I know  of,  ex- 
cept the  one  mentioned  above. 

There  are  about  40  widows 
and  7°  children,  some  of 
whom  are  supported  by  alms. 

Answered  in  No.  7. 

One  protestant  widow  ; sup- 
ported by  charity. 

I cannot  answer  this  question 
as  to  the  number;  such  persons 
are  usually  supported  by  their 
relations.  We  have  a list  of  30 
persons  to  whom  a distribution 
of  the  poor-box  money  collecte 
amounts  to  12  /.  generally. 

There  are  about  30  persons, 
who  are  partly  supported  by  1 
their  friends,  and  in  part  by 
begging. 

is  made  every  year  at  Easter, 
id  in  church,  but  that  only 

About  40,  I believe.  Sup- 
ported by  begging  and  pri- 
vate friends. 

Of  protestants,  one  or  two ; 
supported  by  their  families. 

I cannot  tell  how  many,  but 
few  of  them  go  to  England. 

About  200  men  leave  their 
dwellings  annually  at  harvest 
time,  and  about  Go  of  whom 
go  to  England. 

Not  one. 

Some  married  men  leave  their 
dwellings,  and  send  their  fa- 
milies to  beg;  others  remain 
at  home,  having  plenty  of  po- 
tatoes. 

A great  number  of  them  are 
married  men,  but  few  of  the 
married  go  to  England  ; theii 
who  have  not  any  potatoes  oi 
to  some  distant  part  of  the  co 

• wives  and  children, 
r other  provisions,  go 
unty  to  beg. 

By  begging. 

I cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
suppose  about  40  persons.  The 
alms  are  not  given  in  money, 
but  provisions. 

There  are  altogether  about 
80  persons  resident  who  sub- 
sist by  begging.  A1  ns  are 
given  in  provisions,  and  not 
otherwise. 

Forty ; generally  provisions 
by  the  farmers,  and  money 
by  the  gentry. 

A great  number ; they  some- 
times get  money,  but  mostly 
provisions  at  the  farmers’ 
houses. 

1 cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
there  are  some  who  let  lodg- 
ings to  beggars  at  2 d.  per 
night. 

About  200  cabins  give  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars,  but 
I never  heard  of  any  charge. 

There  are  about  five  lodging 
houses  for  poor  travellers, 
whose  night  lodging  costs  3 d. 
The  strolling  beggars  get 
lodging  in  cabins  in  the  coun- 
ty for  charity,  leaving  the 
straw  behind  them  on  which 
they  sleep. 

Not  any. 

None. 

Nonej  or  in  the  memory  of 
any  person  of  whom  I have 
inquired. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

0.5.  <i  3 
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LEINSTER  — County  Meath- 

-Baronies  Lune  and  Morgallion. 

Union  of  Athboy  - Pop.  5,317- 

Athboy  and  Ralhmore. 
Pop.  6,95*. 

Kildalkey  and  Killaconagan. 
Pop.  about  5,350. 

Uongill,  KiJshme,  Kilpatrick, 
Knock  and  Drakestown. 
PoP  2.055- 

Rev.  Robert  Noble. 

Rev.  James  Rickard,  p.  r. 

Rev.  John  O'Connell,  r.  p. 

A.  H.  C.  Pollock,  Esq. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Two  children  were  deserted, 
one  supported  by  the  church- 
wardens, and  the  other  by 
private  subscription.  One 
child  was  found  drowned. 

Two  ; one  of  them  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parish,  the 
other  by  a farmer.  None  have 
perished  within  the  last  three 
years. 

I have  not  heard  of  more 
than  one,  for  which  a nurse 
was  procured.  One  child 
was  found  dead,  but  the  cause 
of  its  death  was  not  proved  to 
be  from  neglect;  that  oc- 
curred the  last  year. 

I do  not  suppose  an  answer 
was  seriously  intended  to  be 
given  to  this  question. 

Six  or  eight  of  that  de- 
scription are  in  the  parish. 

There  are  10. 

I believe,  none. 

I cannot  tell. 

About  80 ; some  supported 
by  their  own  industry,  others 
of  them  are  entirely  depend- 
ing on  the  alms  they  receive 
I from  the  people. 

1 

About  20;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours. 

The  widows  in  general  have 
children  who  support  them, 
and  they  in  some  instances  get 
alms  from  the  churchwardens. 

I cannot  say. 

I should  suppose,  on  strict 
investigation,  1 00  of  that  de- 
scription would  be  discovered, 
generally  supported  by  their 
children  and  the  bounty  of 
the  people. 

The}'  bear  the  like  propor- 
tion to  our  population  that 
such  do  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts. They  are  supported 
by  their  children  or  relatives. 

I cannot  tell,  but  if  there 
are  any,  they  are  supported  by 
their  families,  as  we  have  no 
beggars  of  that  description. 

I do  not  know. 

I cannot  exactly  answer 
that  question,  as  the  labourers 
go  in  search  of  employment 
without  acquainting  their 
neighbours.  Their  number 
may  amount  to  200. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  of 
this  description  residing  in 
my  parishes. 

I believe  none  leave  this  part 
of  the  country  to  look  for 
work. 

I cannot  tell. 

If  you  could  count  the  stars, 
you  probably  might  also  the 
beggars. 

From  my  own  observations, 

I consider  we  have  nearly 
200  of  that  description.  Alms 
are  given  in  money  and  pro-  ' 
visions. 

There  are  many  itinerant 
beggars,  none  others  ; those 
of  the  native  inhabitants  who 
are  very  poor  receive  from 
their  more  comfortable  neigh- 
bours private  assistance  oc- 
casionally. Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

I do  not  know  any  person  in 
these  parishes  who  subsists  by 
begging. 

A person  must  be  endued 
with  omniscience  to  answer 
this  or  some  other  of  the  pre- 
ceding questions. 

I cannot  tell  the  number.  In 
the  town  they  pay  2 <1.  per 
night;  in  the  country  they 
are  not  charged  for  lodging  ; 
but  the  beggars  usually  get 
from  the  farmers  a little  straw, 
which  is  considered  compen- 
sation for  the  night’s  lodging. 

The  smaller  farmers  and 
more  comfortable  labourers 
generally  give  lodgings,  and 
without  any  charge. 

There  may  be  a few  houses 
where  strollers  get  a nights 
lodging  ; but  I believe  it  is  for 
God’s  sake  and  not  for  money ; 
if  for  money,  about  1 d.  per 
night,  I understand,  is  the 
charge. 

None. 

I cannot  say  that  any  person 
died  from  actual  destitution, 
although  from  time  to  time 
I know  many  to  have  been  in 
great  want  of  subsistence. 

None. 

:None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Meath — Baronies  Morgallion  and  Lower  Moyfenragh. 


Clongill  and  Kilshine. 
Pop.  260. 

Laracor  and  Gallo. 
Pop.  3,035. 

Laracor  - - Pop.  2,395. 

Rathcore  - - Pop.  3,455. 

Rev.  A.  Blackburne . 

Rev.  Mathias  Kainen,  r.  r. 

Rev.  David  Trotter , p.  m. 

Rev.  Richard  Ryan. 

Tcannot  find  that  there  are 
any 'deserted  children  in  the 
union ; nor  have  I heard  that 
any  were  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  within 
that  period. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  at  present  1 
of  more  than  two,  who  are 
supported  by  begging. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Three. 

I cannot  say. 

About  32  widows  and  58 
children.  Some  receive  sup- 
port in  provisions  for  any  ser- 
vices they  do  farmers’  wives  ; 
others  beg. 

I cannot  say. 

Thirty-five ; some  by  beg- 
ging, others  by  their  poor 
friends. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  they  are  supported  by  beg- 

; g!ng- 

I cannot  say. 

Few,  if  any,  leave  this  parish. 

About  150  in  the  harvest. 
None  go  to  England. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  leaviog 
this  parish. 

None,  or  at  least  very  few. 
During  harvest,  labourers  from 
Connaught  come  to  reap  here. 

Some  are,  whose  families  arc 
supported  by  their  potato 
gardens,  and  others  live  by 
begging. 

Alms  are  given  in  money,  in 
provisions,  and  in  clothing. 

About  46.  In  provisions. 

Alms  are  given  b oth  in  m on  ey 
and  provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 
Alms  arc  generally  given  in 
provisions.  The  beggars  are 
not  the  worst  off. 

There  are  many.  Lodgings 
always  given  through  charity. 

Those  who  give  lodging  to 
to  beggars,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  make  no  charge. 

A great  many,  but  I cannot 
state  the  number.  Farmers 
are,  I believe,  much  annoyed 
by  being  obliged  to  furnish 
lodgings  gratuitously. 

None,  that  I can  hear  of. 

Not  one. 

Not  any. 

Not  to  ray  knowledge. 

0.5.  14 
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LEINSTER — County  Meath — Baronies  Moyfenragh,  Lower  and  Upper. 


Rathmolion  - Pop.  2,674. 

Rathmolion  and  Rathcore. 
Pop.  6,129. 

Union  of  Clonard  and  Killyon. 
Pop.  5, 188. 

Longwood  and  Killyon. 
Pop. 

Rev.  Samuel  Magee. 

Rev.  L.  Grthan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Nixen. 

Rev.  Thomas  Flood,  p.  p. 

We  have  one  deserted  child, 
supported  by  an  assessment 
laid  on  the  parish.  None  pe- 
rished through  neglect  within 
the  last  three  years. 

Onlyone, which  is  supported 
by  the  parish.  None. 

None  deserted  at  present. 
No. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren, and  none  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Only  one. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  five. 

As  well  as  I can  ascertain, 
there  are  about  12  or  14  of  | 
this  description,  who  have  a 
very  precarious  and  uncertain  1 
way  of  living.  See  No.  4. 

About  30,  who  are  supported 
by  their  neighbours. 

There  are  a few,  supported 
by  charity. 

About  40  widows,  and  about 
50  children. 

I think  there  are  about  30  old 
and  infirm  persons  beyond  their 
labour,  whoareeithersupported 
by  voluntary  charity,  or  by 
their  relations. 

About  8o,  who  arc  supported 
by  their  friends  and  relatives, 
without  any  charge  on  the 
parish. 

I know  no  means  of  ascer-  , 
taining  the  number,  but  they 
are  considerable.  They  are 
maintained  by  charity  ; a few 
get  poor  money  from  the 
church. 

About  35.  They  are  sup- 
ported, some  by  their  friends, 
others  by  begging. 

None  ever  leave  this  parish 
to  seek  employment  either  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

Very  few,  none  of  whom  go 
to  England. 

Very  few  quit  this  parish. 

About  80.  Scarcely  any  go 
England. 

None. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  or  children  subsist 
either  on  potatoes  or  by  beg- 
ging- 

I do  not  think  there  are  more 
than  12  persons  who  openly 
subsist  by  begging ; but  we 
have  a multitude  of  itinerant 
beggars,  who  are  strangers; 
they  sometimes  get  money, 
sometimesprovisions;  generally 
provisions  from  the  farmers. 

About  20  or  30.  There  are  ; 
many  itinerant  beggars  ; they 
usually  receive  alms  in  money 
and  provisions. 

A vast  number  of  strange 
beggars,  but  few  natives  of 
the  parish.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

About  40.  Alms  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Almost  every  house,  particu- 
larly those  on  the  road  side, 
are  in  the  habit  of  accommo- 
dating beggars  with  lodging; 
but  it  is  not  the  custom  here 
to  charge  for  such  accommo- 
dation. 

Mostly  all  the  farmers  give 
lodgings  to  them  without  any 
charge. 

Most  of  the  householders  1 
(of  cabins)  on  the  high  road 
to  Connaught,  which  runs 
through  this  parish,  let  lodg- 
ings to  travellers  at  1 d.  or 
2 d.  a night.  Strolling  beg- 
gars are  never  charged  for 
their  night's  lodging. 

About  50.  No  charge  for 
lodging. 

Thank  CJod ! such  a calamity 
has  never  (as  far  as  memory 
reaches)  been  known  in  this 
parish. 

None. 

No. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Meath — Baronies  Lower  Navan  and  Upper  Kells. 


Ardbraccan  - - Pop.  3,798. 

Donough  Patrick  & Kilberrry. 

P“P-  2.935- 

Liscarton  (Union  of  Ardbrac- 
can) - - Pop.  4,007. 

Navan  (including  Navan),  Do- 
noughmore  and  Ardsalla. 
Pop.  7,713. 

Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Pakenham. 

Rev.  George  O’Connor. 

Thomas  Gcrrard,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rd.  li.  Fitzherbert,  Esq.,  j.p. 

One  has  been  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  parish  cess;  how  it 
is  to  be  supported  in  future,  I 
know  not. 

I know  of  none  in  either 
case. 

Not  one. 

tute  orphans, 
and  who  were 
The  raising  s< 
assessed  for  de 
would  be  impr 
divided  a parisl 

I am  churchwarden,  and  I 
have  only  heard  of  two  desti- 
whose  parents  died  of  cholera, 
taken  in  by  other  poor  persons. 
> small  a sum  as  was  usually 
serted  children,  say  g l.  or  10 1., 
acticable  in  so  large  and  so  sub- 
ti. 

We  can  have  no  guess  of  the  . 
parentage  of  many  who  live 
with  their  mothers. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  one. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
perhaps  five  or  six. 

There  are  many  who  beg,  and  . 
are  lodged  for  a share  of  their  ] 
precarious  revenue,  and  the 
fuel  they  supply  by  plucking 
hedges  and  plantations. 

I cannot  exactly  ascertain 
the  number ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  charity,  and  labour 
when  they  are  able  to  work. 

Not  one. 

I cannot  say  how  many.  A 
great  number  of  the  widows 
are  supported  by  charity. 

There  are  not  now  one-twen- 
tieth part  that  there  will  be, 
whenever  incapability  comes 
to  be  at  a premium.  My  ac- 
quaintance(and  they  generally 
favour  me  with  their  intimacy) 
does  not  amount  to  30. 

I suppose  about  100;  sup- 
ported by  alms,  and  in  several 
cases  by  their  relations. 

There  are  but  two  persons 
! in  the  parish  incapable  of  1 
working  ; they  are  supported 
by  the  other  members  of  their 
family. 

None. 

A few  go  up  to  Dublin  in 
the  hay-making  season ; they 
do  not  in  any  numbers  go  to 
England. 

None. 

I believe  that  few  leave  the. 
parish  to  look  for  work,  and 
rarely  any  go  to  England, as  in 
the  season  when  the  Irish  usu- 
ally go,  employment  is  to  be 
had  at  home. 

Married  men  seldom  leave 
home. 

[ See  No.  5. 

1 

A great  many  receive  provi- 
sions from  door  to  door. 

Perhaps  so.  Alms  general- 
ly given  in  provisions  by  the 
farmers. 

rators  under  the  lab 
above  1,600  of  the 

There  are  not  any  of  the  in-  ; 
habitants  of  the  parish  beg- 
ging ; but  the  itinerant  beg- 
gars from  other  places  gene- 
rally get  provisions. 

e census,  that  out  of  3,300  inli 
poorest  are  Lord  Essex's  tenant 

A great  number  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  town  of  Navan, 
! particulary  Lord  Essex's  te- 
j nantry,  are  in  part  or  altoge- 
ther supported  by  charity.  It 
1 was  calculated  by  the  enurue- 
abitants  in  the  town  of  Nayan, 
s or  under-tenants. 

Cannot  say.  Numbers  admit 
whoever  comes,  particularly  if 
Jt  be  to  defeat  the  law. 

There  are  few  of  the  lower 
orders  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so.  I believe 
2d.  per  night  is  the  usual 
charge. 

Not  one. 

Two-pence  per  night  in  the 
town;  a charge  is  seldom  made 
in  the  country  for  a night's 
lodging.  In  the  town,  the 
lodger  is  admitted  for  one 
night,  if  he  or  she  bring  a 
bed  of  straw  and  leave  it  after 
them. 

None. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  one. 

No. 
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LEINSTER— County  Meath— Barony  Navan,  Upper  and  Lower. 


Rathkenny  - Pop.  1 ,995- 

Moymet  and  Churchtown. 
Pop 

Navan,  Canistown,  Bective, 
(including  Navan.)  Pop.  6,000. 

frim,  and  hive  other  Parishes 
(including  Town  of  Trim.) 
Pop.  - - 7,027. 

B.  Morris,  jun.,  Esq.,  j.  f. 

Rev.  R . Tuite,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Evg.  O’Reilly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Bulter. 

None. 

tributions  of  the  parishic 
a married  couple  who  ha 
and  adopted  this  child 
I am  confident  none  1 
neglect. 

Only  two ; one  of  them  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  Con- 
ners, the  other  supported  by 
d no  children  of  their  own, 
upon  getting  a trifle  in  hand, 
ave  perished  here  through 

About  10  ; supported  by  the 
bounty  of  individuals.  Not- 
withstanding their  slender 
means,  they  prefer  endeavour- 
ing to  support  them  rather 
than  give  them  into  the  hands 
of  churchwardens,  by  whose 
means  they  would  be  brought 
up  protestants. 

There  are  now  four ; two  of 
them  supported  by  poor-money 
collected  in  the  church,  the 
other  two  by  private  charity. 
None  have  perished  by  neg- 
lect. 

None. 

I am  now  eight  years  in  this 
parish,  and  during  that  time  I 
have  not  had  baptized  eight 
illegitimate  children  ; the  few 
that  had  been,  are  supported 
by  their  reputed  parents. 

About  10. 

Answered  by  No.  4. 

rage  about  three  each  w 
them  having  a relative  al 
they  subsist  on  the  gen 
potatoes. 

About  50  widows  with  their 
children,  which  I think  ave- 
dow,  and  I know  of  none  of 
le  or  willing  to  support  them  ; 
eral  diet  of  their  neighbours, 

About  150,  and  supported 
by  begging  ; and  if  not  able 
to  beg  every  day,  they  linger 
and  pine,  get  sick  and  die. 

There  are  some  individuals 
in  this  situation ; three  of  them 
are  chiefly  supported  by  money  col- 
lected in  the  church ; the  others,  who 
are  great  objects  of  compassion,  by 
private  charity ; on  seeing  them,  every 
one  is  tempied  to  wish  that  there 
might  be  some  legal  provision  for  them. 

There  are  1 0 poor  widows  on 
the  list  of  the  parish- church, 
but  there  are  not  any  desti- 
tute poor  in  it. 

Nearly  2,000.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  tell  you  who  ; but 
there  are  about  80  widows 
and  old  men  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  depending  on 
the  charity  of  others  for  a 
miserable  existence. 

At  least  200;  by  begging 
themselves  or  their  children 
for  them. 

There  are  several  persons 
incapable  of  work ; they  are 
supported  by  their  own  fa- 
milies or  by  the  charity  of  the 
neighbours. 

None  who  reside  in  the  pa- 
rish look  for  labour  out  of  it, 
except  in  harvest,  when  in- 
crease of  wages  elsewhere  may 
induce  them. 

Not  more  than  40,  and  very 
few  of  them  go  to  England. 

Very  few  from  this  parish ; 
the  families  of  such  live  by 
begging  till  their  return. 
N one  go  to  England. 

None,  except  in  hay  harvest 
some  go  to  county  of  Dublin. 

Married  and  single  do  so ; 
but  they  always  leave  sufficien- 
cy of  potatoes  for  their  fami- 
lies. 

During  the  last  year,  only  six 
married  men  that  I can  dis- 
cover have  left  their  wives 
after  them  ; generally  they 
live  by  begging. 

None  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  occa- 
sionally, and  provisions  gene- 
rally. 

Although  many  of  them  are 
objects  of  charity,  yet  none 
of  them  subsist  entirely  by 
begging;  few  of  them  ever 
get  alms  in  money,  all  in  pro- 
visions. 

During  winter  and  summer 
more  than  500  are  begging. 
A little  money  is  given,  but 
mostly  potatoes. 

In  the  town  there  are  many 
beggars.  Alms  given  in  money 
and  food. 

No  householder  ever  refused 
a night’s  lodging;  generally  it 
is  gratuitously  given  ; 1 d.  may 
be  charged,  or  the  bed  of  straw, 
if  they  bring  it. 

No  one  in  the  parish  would 
refuse  a night’s  lodging  to  a 
beggar.  I never  knew  an  in- 
stance where  money  was  of- 
fered or  received. 

Almost  the  holders  of  every 
cabin  are  inclined  to  receive 
such,  gratis,  for  one  night, 
and  6 d.  for  a week. 

Several  in  the  town;  2d.  a 
night;  sometimes  the  straw 
bed  which  they  have  begged, 
from  the  farmers. 

None,  except  strangers  ; and 
only  one  of  this  class. 

None. 

I know  none ; but  many 
who  have  no  clothes  remain 
at  home  and  die,  I am  sure, 
by  inanition  unknown  to 
the  world. 

None. 
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Dunshaughlan  and  Rathregan. 
Pop.  2,265. 

Rathbeggan  - Pop.  282. 

Union  of  Ratoath. 
PoP-  3,057- 

Tara,  Killeen  and  Dunsany. 
Pop.  1,520. 

Rev.  G.  L.  Irvine . 

Rev.  John  James. 

Rev.  R.  Torrens  Bogle. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Irvine. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  the  parish. 

agreed  upon  at  1 
is  at  an  end,  and 
tion.  None  hav 
and  as  a magisti 
such  fatality  had 

But  one,  and  she  has  hither- 
to been  supported  by  an  an- 
nual assessment  on  the  parish, 
the  Easter  vestry ; but  now  that 
i she  has  abandoned  her  situa- 
e perished  that  I have  heard  of; 
rate,  I should  have  heard  if  any 
[ occurred. 

None. 

None. 

But  one  that  I know  of. 

None. 

Cannot  say  the  exact  number,  ] 
but  know  of  a few  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  industry 
and  private  charity. 

None. 

See  Answer  to  No.  4. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

There  are  a few  who,  from 
old  age  and  infirmity,  are  in- 
capable of  work,  and  have  no 
other  means  of  support  than 
by  private  contribution. 

There  are  but  two  infirm 
and  old  labourers  at  present 
in  the  parish;  one  of  them 
has  constant  employment, 
the  other  receives  weekly  aid 
from  the  church  collection. 

About  40  (but  we  have 
many  stragglers  who  cannot 
be  called  resident);  they  are 
(that  is,  the  40)  supported  by 
the  poor  money  received  in 
church,  and  the  charitable 
neighbours. 

About  10,  mostly  women ; 
eight  have  received  clothing 
and  provisions  from  the  money 
collected  in  the  church,besides 
what  they  pick  up. 

None. 

None. 

None ; inasmuch  as  in  har- 
vest and  seed  time  we  have 
an  overflow  of  Connaught 
men  to  get  on  the  work,  the 
population  being  very  thin. 

Very  few  in  my  union.  None 
go  to  England. 

Almost  all  married,  as  there 
is  a bounty  for  matrimony  in 
this  county.  I cannot  exactly 
say  how  the  wives  and  children 
are  supported  in  their  absence. 

There  are  not  many  who  be- 
long to  the  parish,  but  a great 
number  of  strollers,  who  get 
generally  provisions. 

None. 

I cannot  possibly  ascertain, 
as  the  number  varies  so  much 
by  the  influx  of  strangers. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

There  are  several,  who  are 
usually  paid  by  a bundle  of 
straw  which  the  strolling  beg- 
gars get  from  the  farmers. 

One  householder  lets  lodg- 
ings; the  usual  price  from 
id.  to  3d. 

I could  not  possibly  ascer- 
tain, as.  the  multitude  of  strol- 
lers are  so  numerous.  I know 
that  they  are  always  accom- 
modated gratis,  and  also  that 
the  rate  of  lodging  for  men 
in  trade,  such  as  pedlars,  &c. 
is  3 d.  per  night. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  The 
stroller  generally  brings  a sheaf 
of  straw,  and  is  allowed  to 
spread  it  on  the  floor;  no 
charge.  Lodgers  pay  from 
2d.  to  3 d.  per  night. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I heard  of. 

None. 

0 1 ' 
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Tryvitt  and  Kilbrew. 
Pop.  769. 

Dunsamy,  Tara  and  Killeen. 
Pop.  1,520. 

Union  of  Skreen,  Rathfigh,  &c. 
Pop.  3,182. 

Ardagh  - - Pop.  2,408. 

Rev.  John  U.  Sway  tie. 

Right  hon.  Lord  Killeen . 

Rev.  Richard  Radcliff. 

Rev.  A.  Stevenson. 

Not  one. 

One  deserted  child  only  has 
been  found  for  many  years ; 
it  was  sent  to  nurse,  and  sup- 
ported by  a small  subscrip- 
tion. None  have  been  known 
to  perish  through  want. 

I know  of  two;  one  12  years 
of  age,  the  other  eight ; and 
they  are  supported  chiefly  by 
poor  people  who  have  large 
families  of  their  own.  None 
have  perished  from  neglect 
that  I have  heard  of. 

Not  any. 

Not  one. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  that  I 
know  of  under  three  years 
old. 

Not  any. 

None. 

Four,  as  far  as  1 can  ascer- 
tain ; they  are  supported  by 
the  charity  of  the  resident 
landlord,  and  also  perhaps  by 
other  small  contributions 
from  the  farmers. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

About  six  widows,  who  are 
supported  by  the  humanity 
of  their  neighbours. 

Four  or  five ; supported  by 
their  children  and  occasional 
charity. 

They  are  not  very  numerous, 
and  they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  industry  of 
their  families. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber; but  they  beg  for  their 
support  when  they  have  no 
other  means. 

Those  that  have  had  little 
farms  are  supported  by  their 
children,  and  the  lower  class 
by  begging. 

Not  any. 

None. 

There  are  not  any  who  do 
so  in  this  neighbourhood ; on 
the  contrary,  men  come  here 
from  other  places  in  harvest. 

The  most  part  of  the  la- 
bourers go  to  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Dublin  to  cut  the 
harvest.  Not  more  than  10 
or  12  go  to  England. 

Mostly  married. 

In  general  they  are  married ; 
and  in  that  season  the  potatoes 
are  scarce,  they  buy  a hundred 
or  two  of  oatmeal  on  trust,  at 
an  extra  price,  or  get  a neighbonr 
to  go  security  till  they  pay  for  it. 

N ot  any.  Alms  usually  given 
in  money. 

There  may  be  three  or  four 
resident  beggars.  Alms  are  1 
very  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions, more  particularly  by 
the  farmers. 

I do  not  know.  There  is  no  I 
lack  of  beggars,  but  many  of 
them  are  strangers.  The 
gentry  give  them  money,  and 
the  farmers  provisions. 

Ten.  In  provisions. 

Two  houses;  at  3d.  each 
night. 

The  habit  prevails ; but  the 
exactnumber  of  householders 
it  is  not  easy  to  state  with  ac- 
curacy. Strolling  beggars 
usually  pay  3 d.  per  night  for 
lodging. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

They  usually  beg  a bed  of 
straw,  and  they  get  their 
night’s  lodging  in  cabins  tor 
that ; in  other  parts  they  cut 
green  rushes  to  lie  on,  tor 
which  they  get  their  nights 
lodging. 

Not  one. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

© 
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Slane  (including  Town). 
Pop.  2,516. 

Starkallen,  Germonstown  and 
Dunmore  - Pop.  1,874. 

Ballyadams  - Pop.  2,165. 

Ballyadams  - Pop.  2,165. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Disney. 

Rev.  Frederick  Cavendish . 

Capt.  E.  H.  Pope,  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Hart,  j.  p. 

There  has  been  only  one  de- 
serted child  in  the  parish,  who 
has  been  supported  by  the 
vestry  cess. 

None,  in  either  case. 

None. 

There  are  no  deserted  child* 
ren.  I never  knew  of  any 
child  to  perish  through  neg- 
lect. 

There  are. from  10  to  12 ; but 
most  of  them  are  able  to  do 
something  to  assist  their  mo- 
thers. 

None. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  none. 

I cannot  exactly  tell. 

None. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  are  none. 

There  have  been  hitherto  30 
aged  and  infirm  persons  sup- 
ported from  the  poor-list. 

Nineteen  aged  and  infirm 
persons  receive  parish  charity 
casually,  but  are  not  wholly 
supported  by  it. 

Old  persons  are  supported 
by  their  children  or  relations ; 
cannot  say  how  many. 

' There  are  about  300 ; the 
children  support  the  parents 
in  old  age  by  their  labour ; and 
such  as  have  no  children,  they 
are  supported  by  the  farmers. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. 

None. 

Cannot  say ; I have  not  heard 
of  any. 

About  300  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring towns  in  harvest  time 
to  seek  employment,  and  none 
go  to  England. 

Very  few,  if  any,  married  men 
go  over  from  this  parish  to 
England. 

The  greater  part  married 
men ; their  wives  and  children 
supported  by  their  garden  or 

There  may  be  between  20  ; 
and  30.  Alms  are  given  pretty 
nearly  equally  in  money  and 
provisions. 

None  of  the  parishioners 
support  themselves  by  beg- 
ging- 

I do  not  know,  of  any  beg- 
gars belonging  to  the  parish. 

About  ao  resident  beggars, 
with  many  strollers.  Alms  given 
in  provisions. 

There  are  five  or  six  house- 
holders in  the  habit  of  doing 
S0J  the  usual  price  is  about 

No  person  having  a cabin 
will  refuse  a stranger  a night’s 
lodging;  when  they  charge 
anything,  it  does  not  exceed 
1 d.,  or  a bed  of  straw,  if  they 
bring  it. 

None. 

There  is  no  such  custom 
exists  in  this  parish. 

No  person  has  been  known  to 
me  from  actual  want  within 
the.  last  three  years  in  the 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

n 0 

Many,  of  diseases  brought  on 
by  destitution. 
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Rathasbeck  - Pop.  3,556. 

Ballyadams  and  Slievmarigue. 
Pop.  

Abbeyleix  - Pop.  5,990. 

Abbeyleix  - Pop.  5,990. 

Rev.  Wm.  Pasley. 

M-  Singleton,  Esq., 
Chief  Magistrate  of  Police. 

Viscount  Dc  Vesci. 

Rev.  Arthur  Nexecombe. 

I do  not  know,  but  believe 
there  are  not  many.  Have  not 
heard  that  any  perished 
through  neglect. 

A very  great  number  of  de- 
serted children,  supported  by 
the  parish  in  which  they  are 
left.  None  have  perished 
from  actual  want. 

Not  known. 

Not  very  many. 

There  are  five  at  present  not 
supported  by  their  fathers, 
and  there  are  no  funds  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting them.  Some  legisla- 
tive measure  is  absolutely 
required. 

Cannot  say  what  number ; but 
very  few,  if  any,  have  relations 
able  to  support  them. 

I cannot  say  what  number, 
but  they  are  supported  by 
private  charity. 

In  making  inquiries  for  the 
information  of  the  society  for 
found  that  several  old  people  1 
by  charity  by  their  relations, 
a power  should  be  given  to  thi 
able  support  their  family,  oth< 
and  infirm  will  be  thrown  on  tl 

clothing  the  poor,  it  has  been 
lave  been  left  to  be  supported 
Should  poor  laws  be  adopted, 
5 parish  to  make  those  who  are 
irwise  the  whole  of  the  aged 
le  public  for  subsistence. 

Cannot  state  the  number ; 
they  support  themselves  by 
begging. 

Many  persons  are  incapable 
of  working  from  old  age,  &c. 
Supported  by  begging  or  by 
their  relations,  who  are  gene- 
rally very  poor. 

They  are  supported  by  cha- 
rity. 

diet  when  necessary.  Th 
such  relief  does  not  perhap 

There  is  a society  in  this  pa- 
rish, called  the  Abbeyleix  Be- 
nevolent Society,  the  funds  of 
which  are  applied  to  clothe  the 
1 poor,  and  supply  them  with 
e number  of  persons  requiring 
is  exceed  100  or  no. 

Almost  all,  for  the  land- 
holders in  general  are  not  able  1 
to  keep  them  in  constant  em- 
ployment; none  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

I am  aware  of  none  in  my 
district. 

Few  or  none. 

I do  not  think  that  any  la- 
bourers leave  this  neighbour- 
hood to  obtain  employment;  on 
the  contrary,  there  is  an  influx 
of  persons  looking  for  employ- 
ment from  other  places. 

Almost  all  are  married;  their 
families,  some  may  have  a pit 
of  potatoes,  some  resort  to 
begging. 

Cannot  say.  Alms  generally 
in  provisions,  viz.  potatoes. 

A great  many,  who  receive 
charity  in  money,  but  prin- 
cipally supported  by  provi- 
sion from  the  farmers. 

I cannot  say ; there  are  very 
many  who  receive  a weekly  al- 
lowance from  benevolent  in- 
dividuals, who,  however,  have 
not  taken  up  the  profession  of 
begging. 

Cannot  tell  the  number ; but 
the  lodging  is  almost  always 
gratis. 

Not  many;  and  I am  not 
aware  of  any  charge  being 
made  for  such  accommoda- 
tion. 

J do  not  know. 

Pave  not  heard  of  any. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I never  heard  of  one  during 
18  years  I have  resided  in  this 
parish. 
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Abbeyleix  and  Ballyroan. 
Pop.  9,534- 

Ballyroan  - - Pop.  3,544. 

Clonenagh  - - Pop.  18,136. 

Clonenagh  and  Conakeen. 
Pop.  18,136. 

Rev.  Michael  Kehoc,  p.  r. 

Win.  W.  Grey,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  ill.  P.  Malone,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Win.  Small. 

There  are  10.  They  have 
been  supported  by  the  church- 
wardens. 

One  deserted  child;  sup- 
ported by  presentment  off  the 
county.  Two  deserted  child- 
ren lost,  by  being  exposed  at 
night  by  their  unnatural  mo- 
thers. 

Five  deserted  children ; sup- 
ported by  county  present- 
ment and  voluntary  contribu- 
tions ofthe  public.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

perishing  from  neglect,  I di 
dead ; but  as  they  seldom  li 
their  premature  death  is  oft 

There  are  none  of  this  class, 
except  illegitimate  children, 
not  including  those  from  the 
Foundling-hospital.  There  is 
at  present  in  my  district  ofthe 
parish  but  one  child.  As  to 
d not  hear  that  any  were  found 
ve  to  maturity,  I consider  that 
en  the  result  of  exposure. 

Six  illegitimate,  who  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their 
mothers. 

One ; supported  by  present- 
ment off  the  county. 

Five  or  six;  supported  by 
the  mothers  begging. 

At  present  there  is  but  one 
such  in  my  district  of  the 
parish. 

In  the  parish  of  Ballyroan  there  are 
between  50  and  60  widows  and  child- 
ren, in  a very  distressed  state,  princi- 
pally supported  by  alms.  In  the  parish 
of  Abbeyleix-  nearly  the  same  number, 
Vesci.  Lord  Do  Vesci  has  built,  within 
fortable  houses,  with  half  an  acre  of  I 
Lordship  has  given  rent-free  to  the  poor 

Not  exceeding  six  widows  ; 
supported  principally  by  alms 
given  by  their  neighbours, 
supported  by  Lord  and  Lady  De 
the  last  five  years,  nearly  50  com- 
and  attached  to  each,  which  his 
■ of  this  neighbourhood. 

About  30.  The  greater 
number  of  them  have  rela- 
tions, but  unable  to  assist 
them.  They  are  supported  by 
the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

The  number  depending  on 
charitable  contributions  is  but 
small. 

There  are  from  500  to  600. 
They  depend  for  support  on 
their  neighbours  and  relatives. 

Not  more  than  20  or  30.  They 
are  in  general  supported  by  i 
tlieir  own  families.  In  case 
they  have  none,  then  they  get 
ample  relief  from  their  neigh- 
bours, which  they  are  never 
left  without. 

About  300,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and 
the  public. 

I cannot  state  the  number; 
but  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  usually  supported  by 
some  members  of  their  family. 

About  100  men  go  to  less  po- 
pulous and  more  agricultural 
districts  in  the  harvest  season. 
There  may  from  six  to  ten  go 
to  England. 

On  an  average,  not  more 
than  50  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son. Very  few  go  to  England ; 
never  exceed  20. 

About  100  go  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare  and  Kilkenny 
in  harvest  time.  Very  few  go 
to  England. 

I cannot  state  the  number; 
but  I believe  that  the  number 
which  goes  to  England  is  but 
small. 

They  are  in  most  instances 
unmarried  persons. 

If  they  have  not  potatoes 
sufficient,  they  generally  are 
supplied  by  some  farmer  in 
their  neighbourhood,  on  cre- 
dit, till  the  return  of  the  hus- 
band, when  he  pays. 

Very  few  are  married.  Such 
as  are,  their  wives  and  child- 
ren supported  by  begging 
and  stealing. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  support 
themselves  by  labour  in  their 
absence. 

About  60.  Provisions  are 
generally  what  they  receive. 

Not  more  than  10.  Alms 
given  in  money  and  provi- 
sions. A few  who  are  on  the 
church  books  are  relieved 
from  that  establishment. 

About  150.  Alms  are  given  , 
in  both  ways. 

Neither  can  I state  the  num- 
ber of  these  persons ; but  alms 
are  given  both  in  money  and 
provisions. 

The  small  farmers  are  in  the 
babit_  of  giving  lodgings  to 
strolling  beggars.  They  re- 
ceive no  compensation. 

In  general,  these  strollers, 
by  obtaining  a little  straw 
from  farmers,  are  able  to  pro- 
cure a night’s  lodging  at  any 
of  those  cabins,  without  pay- 
ment. 

About  30,  who  receive  from 
1 cf.  to  2 d.  per  night. 

In  the  country  parts,  such 
persons  are  not  charged  for 
lodging.  In  towns,  such  house- 
holders are  verynuraerous,  and 
the  average  price  usually  paid 
for  a night’s  lodging  is  1 d. 

Many  have  died  of  diseases 
brought  on  them  by  destitu- 
tion and  poverty. 

I have  not  known  of  any 
adult  person,  these  30  years, 
dying  in  this  parish  through 
want.  Two  infants  this  sea- 
son, by  being  exposed  at 
night. 

Many  have  died  prematurely, 
from  want  of  necessaries  to 
support  them  and  prolong 
their  existence. 

I never  heard  of  any  such. 
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LEINSTER — Countj'  Queen’s — Baronies  Cullinagh  and  Maryborough. 


Clonenagh  - - Pop.  18,136. 

Part  of  Clonenagh  - Pop. 

Part  of  Clonenagh  - Pop. 

Part  of  Clonenagh  - Pop.  5‘344i 

Henry  Brercton,  Esq.,  J.  v. 

Rev.  Peter  Lalor,  p.  r. 

Rev.  Matthew  Fanning,  p.p. 

Rev.  Charles  Boyle,  p.  P. 

As  well  as  I can  learn,  there 
are  five  or  six  in  the  parish  ; 
some  of  them  are  supported  by 
presentment  on  the  county; 
others,  I am  told,  are  supported 
by  private  subscription,  since 
church  tax  ceased  to  be  paid. 

I believe  there  are  no  desert- 
ed children  in  this  parish, 
nor  have  I ever  heard  of  one 
dying  through  neglect,  at 
least  such  neglect  as  was 
visible. 

At  present  but  one,  which 
is  supported  by  collections 
made  at  the  chapel,  and  by 
contributions  from  other  be- 
nevolent persons. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish 
for  the  last  three  years. 

Three  or  four. 

1 do  not  know  of  any  child- 
ren in  this  parish  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

None. 

I know  of  four  children  of 
this  description,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  mothers. 

A few  widows  and  children  ; 
supported  by  their  own  indus- 
try and  charity. 

Icanformnoideaofhowmany  : 
widows  and  children  are  in  the 
parish  without  relatives  able 
and  willing  to  support  them; 

I think  there  are  many' ; how 
they  live,  God  only  knows ; I 
am  sure  I do  not. 

Scarcely  any  of  this  class. 

The  number  I cannot  state. 
They  are  supported  by  alms. 

About  one  twelfth  of  the  la- 
bouring class;  supported  by 
the  liberality  of  their  friends 
and  the  public. 

I really  can  give  no  guess  to 
the  number  who,  from  old  age 
or  infirmity,  are  incapable  of 
working ; I am  sure  a great 
many.  Except  a few  public  l 
all  supported  by  their  friends 
very  frequently  die  premature! 

About  50  persons.  They 
are  supported  by  their  rela- 
tives. 

Jeggars,  they  are 
;,  and,  I believe, 
ly  from  want. 

The  number  I am  unable  to 
state  accurately,  it  is  consider- 
able. They  are  principally 
supported  by  their  friends  or 
neighbours. 

About  60  leave  the  parish  in 
harvest  to  go  to  the  counties 
of  Kildare,  Dublin  and  Kil- 
kenny, but  none  (that  I could 
hear  of)  go  to  England. 

Very  few  labourers  go  from 
this  to  England  to  seek  em- 
ployment, but  many  go  in  har- 
vest and  potato-digging  times 
to  the  counties  of  Kildare  and 
Kilkenny  for  that  purpose. 

Very  few;  about  20  go  to 
England,  but  a good  many'  go 
to  the  neighbouring  counties 
of  Kildare  and  Kilkenny  in 
the  harvest  season ; from  80 
to  100. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  leaving 
periodically  in  search  of  em- 
ployment. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  them  are 
married  men. 

They'  generally  leave  a few 
potatoes  sown  (such  as  are 
married)  for  their  wives  and 
children  to  eat  whilst  they  are 
out,  but  it  is  the  unmarried  who 
generally  go  out  in  this  way. 

Scarcely  any  of  them  are 
married  men. 

I believe  there  are  200.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  the 
country  in  provisions,  and  in 
the  towns  in  both  money  and 
provisions. 

I do  not  know  the  number 
who  live  by  begging,  the 
number  always  varying,  as 
there  are  but  few  of  them  sta- 
tionary. Alms  are  seldom  or 
never  given  in  money,  always 
in  provisions. 

There  are  not  12  persons 
who  subsist  by  begging  in 
this  parish;  strangers  may 
sometimes  pass  through  it. 
They  are  generally  supported 
by  alms  in  provisions. 

We  have  about  30  resident 
beggars  in  the  parish,  who  usu- 
ally receive  alms  in  provisions. 
I.  take  leave  to  remark,  that 
most,  when  reduced  to  beg- 
gary, leave  their  native  place, 
and  remove  to  where  they  are 
not  known. 

From  20  to  30  in  the  towns, 
but  few  in  the  country'.  The 
price  paid,  I understand,  is 
from  l d.  to  2 d.  when  paid  in 
money,  but  more  generally 
part  of  what  provisions  they 
collect  in  the  day. 

j 

I believe  it  never  was  heard 
of  that  lodging  was  paid  for 
by  a beggar  in  any  country 
place  in  Ireland ; it  may  have 
happened  in  a town,  but  in  a 
country  place,  I think,  never. 

Scarcely  any  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

About  six  take  money  for 
lodgings  from  beggars;  the 
usual  charge  is  about  6 cl.  per 
week. 

I have  not  known  any  to  die 
of  hunger,  but  heard  of  several 
persons  whose  dayswere  short- 
ened from  want  of  proper  food, 
bedding  or  clothing. 

I do  not  believe  any  person 
died  from  nctual  starvation  in 
this  parish  within  the  last  thre 
have  died  prematurely  from  tl: 
clothing  by  day  and  by  nigh 
little  comforts  absolutely  nece 

None. 

e years ; but  I believe  many 
le  want  of  sufficient  food  and 
t,  and  from  the  want  of  the 
ssary  to  sick  persons. 

I am  not  aware  of  anyr  death 

which  could  be  attributed 
solely  to  destitution. 
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LEINSTER  County  Queen's— Baronies  Culiinagh  and  Maryborough  East,  and  Town  of  Maryborough. 


Dysart  Galen  - Pop.  4,014. 

Borris  (Town  of  Marybo- 
rough) - Pop.  3,223. 

Borris,  including  Maryborough. 
PoP-  - - 5,300- 

Borris,  Straboe,  &c. 
Pop.  about  g,ooo. 

Rev.  James  Delany,  p.  v. 

Rev.  Thomas  Tlarpur. 

A.  M.  Mosse,  Esq. 

Rev.  Nicholas  O'Connor,  p.  p. 

Within  the  last  three  years 
there  have  been  two  deserted 
children  in  the  parish,  one  of 
which  was  provided  with  a nurse 
by  the  farmer  at  whose  house  it 
was  dropped,  the  other  was  . 
handed  over  to  the  church- 
wardens. None  are  known  or  | 
supposed  to  have  perished  wil 

Seven,  supported  by  the 
parish.  None. 

:hin  that  period. 

Seven.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Twelve  ; one  destroyed  by 
pigs,  five  given  to  the  church- 
wardens, six  supported  by  the 
country. 

None. 

Twenty-eight;  supported  by 
mothers  begging. 

Thirty-seven  widows,  most  of 
whom  have  several  children, 
all  of  whom  subsist  by  begging, 
or  in  the  mode  described  in 
answer  No.  4.  Fourteen  or- 
phans living  on  public  charity,  t 
supported,  in  return  for  the  lit 

Sec  No.  4. 

>r  taken  in  by  the  formers  and 
ttle  services  they  can  render. 

Eighty  widows,  with  107 
children  ; 56  of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

One  hundred  and  seventy-four ; these 
are  supported  by  their  children  or  im- 
mediate relatives,  that  is,  they  share 
with  them  the  dry  potato.  For  the 
miserable  rags  that  cover  them  by  day 
or  night,  they  are  indebted  to  the  charit; 
occasional  distribution  of  some  charilah 
they  are  thrown  on  the  charity  of  the  p 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
such  persons,  but  they  are 
usually  supported  by  the  humanity 
of  the  public  and  their  relations, 
y of  some  private  individuals,  or  the 
ile  bequest.  In  seasons  of  scarcity 

311 : supported  by  their  rela- 
tives and  neighbours. 

So  few  go  into  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  as  not  to  merit 
particular  notice. 

197  go  the  neighbouring 
counties  in  spring  and  harvest ; 
seven  to  England. 

They  are  single  men. 

Five  hundred  and  seventy. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions, rarely  in  money. 

119  live  by  begging.  Alms 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

We  have  no  householders  of 
™s  description  in  the  parish. 

Great  numbers.  Price  about 
3 cl.  per  night. 

In  the  country,  they  get  lodg- 
ing free ; in  the  town,  23  let 
lodgings  from  3d.  to  6 d.  per 
week. 

IW  Ctly  ?PeakiDg-  it  cannot  he  said 
•lave  (i'e<i  actual  starva- 
J~n  "'“hm  that  time ; hut  it  is  a mat- 
died  ?otoriety,that  many  have 

d>ed  W'dun  the  same  period  of  4eases 

« “a  "w*1 

O.r: 

One  person,  deserted  by  his 
near  relations  before  the  pub- 
lic knew  of  his  situation, 
brought  on  by  extreme  destitution,  whe 
. to  their  families,  had  an  asylum  been  ] 

None. 

se  lives  might  have  been  prolonged 
provided  for  them  in  the  institutions 

One  died  in  the  ditch ; many 
pined  away  for  want  of  proper 
food  and  clothing,  and  from 
sickness  brought  on  by  the 
same  causes. 

1 
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LEINSTER— County  Queen’s— Barony  Portnehinch. 


Coolbanagher  - Pop.  7,456. 

Coolbanagher  - Pop.  7,456- 

Lea  (including  part  of  Portar- 
lington  Town).  Pop.  7,926. 

Lea  (including  pan  of  ton-, 
hngton  I own)  Pop.  7^ 

Edward.  Wilmot,  Esq.,  j.  1*. 

Rev.  Samuel  Adams. 

Rev.  Henry  Smyth,  3.  v. 

James  Dunne,  Esq.,  j.P. 

Five;  supported  by  county 
cess  on  the  barony,  at  3 l.  per 
bead : besides  these  there  are 
many  foundlings  from  the  Fou 
both  at  nurse  and  as  apprenti 
and  demoralization,  in  my  opini 
to  the  harm  of  the  unfortunate 
ren  themselves.) 

There  arc  five ; supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish. 

ndling-liospital  of  Dublin, 
ces,  (much  to  the  injury 
ion,  ol'  the  country,  as  also 
and  little  protected  child- 

There  are  three  at  present 
in  the  parish  ; two  are  sup- 
ported by  individual  charity, 
the  other  by  a county  pre- 
sentment. None  have  perish- 
ed through  neglect. 

Deserted  children  very  few 
and  supported  by  parish  cess’ 
I have  not  heard  of  any  to  have 
perished  from  neglect. 

Two,  I believe,  of  the  above 
five,  may  be  under  that  age. 

Except  those  alluded  to  as 
above,  I know  of  none. 

There  are  very  few,  and  if 
deserted,  they  are  supported 
by  parish  cess. 

Not  many  such,  if  aDy. 

I know  not  how  I could  as- 
certain this. 

The  clergymen  are  very  ac- 
tive in  procuring  assistance  for 
the  poor,  and  1 do  not  know 
of  any  such. 

1 am  informed  about  from  30 
to  40 ; they  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  immediate  re- 
latives, and  begging  conjointly. 
The  number  of  non-resident 
beggars  of  this  description  is 
considerable. 

About  100  ; partly  by  chari- 
ty, and  partly  by  their  rela- 
tions. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  spe- 
cify their  number  ; they  are 
supported  by  charity  from  all 
ranks. 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  ge- 
nerally  supported  by  their 
children  or  relatives,  - some- 
times by  the  benevolence  of 
their  former  employers. 

None,  I believe. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  that  this 
practice  exists  in  any  degree 
in  tills  parish. 

In  this  parish  very  few  la- 
bourers leave  their  own  neigh- 
bourhood. 



Any  that  go  are  unmarried. 

I am  informed  about  75  or 
80 ; from  the  lower  orders 
they  obtain  provisions,  from 
the  higher,  money. 

The  farmers  give  provisions 
only,  the  gentry  for  the  most 
part,  money. 

V ery  few  of  those  who  beg 
in  our  parish  belong  to  it ; 
they  are  strollers  from  other 
parts.  Alms  are  given  by 
the  rich  in  money,  by  the 
poor,  in  provisions. 

Very  few  beggars.  An  as- 
sociation of  charitable  ladies 
in  Portarlington,  provide  tor 
the  wants  of  many,  and  have 
established  schools  for  the 
children  of  the  poor. 

The  collector  reports  30,  but 
I am  inclined  to  think  this  spe- 
cies of  hospitality  much  more 
extensive.  Where  money  is 
taken,  1 d.  per  night  is  usual, 
but  more  generally  the  straw,  which  is 
obtained  by  begging  or  theft  by  the 
wayfarer,  and  used  as  a bed,  is  left  be- 
hind at  the  bouse  as  remuneration  for 
one  or  more  night’s  lodging. 

AboutGO;  they  are  seldom  paid  in 
money,  but  derive  some  little  advan- 
tage, either  by  straw  left  by  the  beg- 
gar, or  the  remainder  of  the  potatoes 
dressed  for  his  supper,  which  at 
least  contributes  towards  the  mainte- 
nance of  a pig,  and  which  may  be 
valued  at  J ,1.  But  the  affording  a 
night’s  lodging  to  the  beggar  ap- 
pears to  me  to  arise  more  from  a 
charitable  than  interested  motive. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  the  price  is  either  x d.  or 
2 d.  the  night,  or  they  con- 
tribute from  the  provisions 
they  have  begged  during  the 
day,  to  the  family  meal. 

In  the  country  stragfg 
beggars  get  lodgings  without 
payment;  in  the  town  1*  » 
Id.  Wandering  beggars  are 
not  frequent. 

None,  I believe. 

None. 

Not  one,  I am  convinced. 

1 do  not  think  any  death 
have  occurred  from  a 
destitution. 
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LEINSTER — Counties  Queen’s  and  King’s — Barony  Portnehinch,  and  Portarlington  Town. 


Lea  (including  part  of  Port- 
arlington Town)  - Pop.  7,926. 

Licut.-colonel  O'Donoghne, 
Police  Magistrate. 

Lea  (including  part  of  Port- 
arlington Town)  - Pop.  7,926. 

Lea  (including  Portarlington 
Town)  — Pop.  7,926. 

Portarlington  - Pop.  1,997. 

C.  L.  Sandes,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  J.  O'Connell,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  O’Connell,  p.  p. 

There  are  generally  about 
five  or  six  annually  for  the  last 
three  years;  they  are  support- 
ed by  parish  cess.  I do  not 
know  of  any  having  perished 
by  neglect. 

Six ; by  parish  and  subscrip- 
tion. None. 

About  170;  of  these  about 
150  are  foundlings  ; the  ille- 
gitimate children,  not  found- 
lings, are  supported  by  either 
the  father  or  mother,  and 
sometimes  by  both.  We  have 
no  deserted  children,  strictly 
speaking. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

See  Answer  to  Query  1 . 

I beg  to  refer  to  the  answer 
given  to  No.  1. 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  few  widows  with- 
out having  relations  who  con- 
tribute in  some  degree  to  their 
support. 

They  are  very  few  (compara- 
tively speaking),  and  are  sup- 
ported generally  by  their  child- 
ren, or  Irom  their  own  savings; 
and  some  are  supported  as 
pensioners  by  their  former 
employers. 

I suppose  not  200.  Some 
supported  by  subscription, 
some  by  begging. 

Ninety-four.  The  greater 
portion  of  them  live  by  alms, 
and  such  trifles  of  money  as  they  can 
obtain  from  the  humane  and  benevo- 
lent ; some  few  of  them  are  support- 
ed by  friends  and  neighbours,  or  mas- 
ters with  whom  they  formerly  lived. 

Very  few  leave  their  homes 
to  go  elsewhere,  and  still  few- 
er to  go  to  England ; not  one 
in  a hundred. 

A few  go  to  England,  but 
the  number  is  very  limited. 

From  40  to  70  go  from  home ; 
they  are  generally  single,  not 
more  than  five  or  six  who  have 
three  wbo  have  gone  to  Englan 
alms,  or  whatever  stock  of  pro 
the  time  of  the  husbands’  depa 

families.  I have  known  only 
d.  Their  families  subsist  on 
visions  may  have  remained  at 
rture. 

Almost  all  the  labourers  who 
go  to  seek  for  work  elsewhere 
are  single  men. 

By  begging. 

The  number  of  actual  mendi- 
cants very  small.  A mendi- 
city in  the  town  of  Portarling- 
ton provides  for  the  wants  of 
many  of  them. 

Alms  given  in  both. 

See  Answer  to  No.  4. 

There  is  scarcely  a cottager 
who  would  refuse  a night’s 
lodging  to  a wandering  men- 
dicant gratis.  The  usual  price 
tor  a night’s  lodging  1 cl.  to  3d. 

About  40 ; 2d.  per  night. 

There  are  only  six,  as  known 
to  me,  who  entertain  strolling 
beggars,  and  receive  2 d.  per 
night. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

I heard  of  none. 

1 
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Killabin  - - Pop.  11,661. 

Killabin  - - Pop.  11,661. 

Killeshin  - - Pop.  5,152. 

Killeshin  - - pop.  5jl52> 

William  Butler,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Hickey,  r.  p. 

William Fishbourne,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Rowland  O’Connor. 

I think  the  number  of  desert- 
ed children  rarely  exceeds  six, 
frequently  much  less,  per  an- 
num. I have  not  heard  of  their 
ever  perishing  from  neglect. 

Three  or  four;  supported  by 
parish  cess. 

There  are  few  deserted 
children ; formerly  they  were 
supported  by  parish  cess; 
latterly  by  presentment  by 
grand  jury.  I never  heard  of 
any  having  perished  within 
several  years. 

At  present  I know  onIy"of 
one,  which  is  supported  by 
the  overseers  appointed  by 
the  parish.  None.  J 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I cannot  state  the  number.  This  question  answered  bv 
I consider  the  law,  as  it  at  No.  1.  3 

present  stands,  very  defec- 
tive ; it  does  not  compel  the  father  to  provide  for  the 
child,  the  only  way  of  proceeding  being  by  summons  for 
wages,  in  which  case  the  mother  must  prove  having  re- 
ceived either  money  or  a promise  of  support. 

A few  widows;  they  sub- 
sist by  shoring  and  jobbing 
about  some  people’s  houses. 

There  are  not  many,  and 
must  support  themselves  for 
the  most  part  by  begging. 

I do  not  know. 

The  number  of  old  and  in- 
firm poor  I suppose  to  be  on 
the  usual  average.  When 
they  are  destitute  of  kindred, 
the  charity  of  the  public  is 
their  only  resource,  as  far  as  I 
am  informed. 

About  100;  the  greater  part 
supported  by  their  children ; 
sometimes  by  their  neigh- 
bours. The  priests  collect 
very  often  for  them  at  the 
altars  on  Sundays. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; I do  not  know, 
they  are  mostly  supported  1 

by  their  own  families.  Such  is  their  pride,  few  would 
seek  any  other  asylum : it  is  very  difficult,  in  fever  or 
other  epidemics,  to  induce  them  to  go  into  the  hospital. 

I think  there  is  little  perio- 
dical emigration  from  this  pa- 
rish (for  the  purpose  of  seek- 
ing labour),  either  to  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  or  to 
England. 

Very  few  seeking  for  labour 
go  to  England  from  this  pa- 
rish. From  60  to  1 00  go  to 
the  county  Dublin  in  the  hay 
harvest,  where  they  get  pret- 
ty good  hire. 

Some  few  go  to  the  neigh-  I do  not  know, 
bourhood  of  Dublin  to  mow  j 

and  make  hay,  it  being  earlier  there  than  here;  they 
return  when  it  commences  at  home.  I know  of  none 
who  go  to  England. 

Some  of  them  married.  They 

1 leave  their  wives  and  child- 
ren to  live  on  the  produce  of  the  con-acre  during  their 
absence ; if  that  be  found  insufficient,  they  go  seek  for 
something  among  their  neighbours. 

Some  are  married.  As  they 
stay  away  but  a short  time, 
their  families  generally  have 
a stock  of  provisions,  and  get 
occasional  employment. 

I do  not  know. 

I We  have  very  few  resident  There  are  a good  number;  many  of  ^lms  given  both  in  money 

..  . 1 beggars.  Those  from  other  them  able  men  aad  ,woraen<  also  . n,.nv;s;ont. 

districts,  from  Connaught  and  the  distant  parts  of  Ireland,  traverse  the  pa-  P“  °f  botb  5e«s>  lve’1  1 , P * .... 

nsh  in  the  summer  months,  and  are  generally  relieved  by  the  farmers,  vvho  £ ® ? Vork  ,fmtbey  Pleased-  1 have  kno?n  ma?y  *?  refuse  wort  vs  tten 

distribute  among  them  potatoes,  meal,  milk ; very  seldom  monev.  offered  them>  rhey  Pursue  begging  as  a trade,  and  seldom  omit  an  oppor- 

.iii..„„i1  t i.„.  „ „ , , , tunity  to  plunder.  In  harvest  they  attend  the  market  to  seek  employment, 

2-‘|6.d‘  rr  day  and  t0  be  obtained,  they  universally  refuse  to  work,  except  you  give  them  whiskey  in  addiuon ; nor 

inrindw? in  X.  r/r  ®i'g  lt  °.tberwlse  be  W1,lhn.g)  t0  dispense  with  it.  Tliese  persons  inhabit  the  village  of  Graigue,  adjoining  the  town,  and  now 

raost,y  81760  in  pr“’ part  of  whic" are  sold  to  obtai*  tobacco  fnd  wbiskey 1 kQ0W  of  00  beg' 

About  60,  who  let  lodgings 
to  beggars;  they  get  6d.  a 
week,  either  in  money,  or  a 
portion  of  what  they  receive 
in  alms. 

Many  householders  in  the 
villages  let  lodgings  to  all 
descriptions  of  persons ; the 
price  varies  from  1 d.  to  4 d. 
per  night. 

I do  not  know  how  many; 
from  2 a.  to  3d.  a night. 

Not  that  I have  heard  of. 

A great  many  lives  were 
shortened  by  want,  and  by 
bad  care  in  their  sickness; 
but  by  starvation  in  articulo 
mortis,  none. 

I have  not  ever  heard  of 
such  an  occurrence. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 
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Corclone  and  Killiney. 
Pop.  about  1,200. 

Stradbally  and  Moyana. 
Pop.  4,051. 

Kilmannan  - Pop.  3,186. 

Keary,  Castlebrack,  and 
Rosenallis. 

Pop.  - - 13,927. 

Rev.  Joshua  Anderson. 

Ilev.  Hunt  Johnson. 

Gen1.  Edward  Dunne. 

Thomas  Doxey,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

None. 

Five  ; supported  by  assess- 
ment. None. 

One  deserted  child;  support- 
ed by  presentments  under  an 
order  of  the  judge. 

About  three  or  four ; by  pre- 
sentment at  assizes  on  the 
barony.  I do  not  recollect  to 
j have  heard  of  any. 

None. 

None  known  to  me. 

I have  not  heard  of  more 
than  two,  and  that  at  our  ses- 
sions, when  we  have  awarded 
them,  for  nursing,  a sum  not 
exceeding  5I.,  should  no  par- 
ticular agreement  exist  be- 
tween the  parties. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

Ten  widows ; supported  by 
private  bounty. 

Any  widows  or  children  who  j 
have  no  relations  to  support  j 
them,  are  generally  supported 
by  their  neighbours  and  friends,  until 
their  children  are  enabled  to  be  em- 
ployed ; though-  such  circumstances 
are  hardly  known  in  the  parish. 

They  are  supported  by  their 
| own  labour,  knitting  stockings 
and  needle-work,  washing 
clothes,  &c. 

Very  few,  not  more  than 
8 or  10,  and  those  supported 
by  their  own  families. 

Very  few;  they  are  ^up- 
ported  vby  their  friends,  and 
are  the  objects  of  private 
bounty.  I know  but  five  of 
this  class. 

There  are  not  many  who, 
from  old  age  or  infirmity,  re- 
quire assistance,  say  from  20  to  50. 
Their  friends  usually  support 
them ; but  this  relief  being  capricious, 
a certain  provision  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  gentry  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  traders  of  the 
town  of  Mountmellick,  by  con- 
tributions, supply  the  poor 
with  beds  and  clothing. 

None. 

None. 

Very  few  leave  their  dwell- 
ings in  search  of  employment.  I 
know  of  none  of  late  years  who  have 
gone  to  England.  Those  that  leave 
home  go  to  the  neighbouring  counties 
in  haivesttime. 

None  that  I know  of  in  this 
neighbourhood. 

None. 

The  above  answer  explains 
this. 

None  subsist  by  begging. 
Eight  widows  on  the  church  , 
poor-list,  who  live  with  their 
families,  and  contribute  in  , 
some  measure  to  their  own 
support. 

Thirty  persons.  In  town, 
alms  are  usually  given  in 
money;  in  the  country,  in 
provisions. 

Very  few  beggars  in  the 
parish,  except  those  who  are 
itinerants,  ever  find  relief  by 
provision  from  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

About  1 00  comfortably  sub- 
sisted ; about  half  by  the  in- 
habitants of  the  town,  with 
money  and  provisions,  the  re- 
mainder by  the  farmers  in 
potatoes. 

Strolling  beggars  and  stran- 
gers seldom  refused  a night’s 
lodging  at  a cabin,  and  no 
charge  made. 

Thirty;  1 d.  per  night. 

From  10  to  20 ; the  greater 
part  of  them  are  in  and  ad- 
joining the  village  of  Clonall, 
situated  within  the  parish. 
Price  per  night,  2 d. 

In  no  instance,  except  where 
a principal  alms  gatherer  will 
take  a cabin  at  from  10  d.  to 
1 s.  per  week,  and  lodge  three 
or  four  of  his  own  description 
at  a weekly  rent. 

None. 

No. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  one  in- 
stance. 
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Rosenallis  - Pop.  8,463. 

Rosenallis  - Pop.  8,463. 

Rosenallis  and.  Reary. 
Pop.  12,072. 

Aghavoe,  &c.  - pop.  8, 44, 

John  Salatier,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Thomas  J.  Pirn. 

Rev.  G.  Kenimis. 

William  Walpole. 

Six  or  seven ; supported  by 
presentment  at  general  assizes. 

I am  informed  there  are  10 ; 
at  present  supported  by  a 
charge  on  the  barony.  I 
have  not  heard  that  any  child 
was  supposed  to  have  perished 
from  neglect  within  the  last 
three  years. 

Eight  deserted  children. 
Since  the  people  have  refused 
j to  pay  the  church  cess,  they 
1 are  supported  by  a charge  on 
j the  barony,  by  order  of  the 
judge  of  assize. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number,  but  there 
are  a few.  They  are  support- 
ed by  presentment  at  assize, 
or  subscription  at  roman-ca- 
tholic chapel.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  perishing  through 
neglect. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  believe  they  are 
not  numerous. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, but  they  are  more  fre- 
quently supported  by  their 
mothers. 

I do  not  know. 

I cannot  tell. 

There  are  several  widows 
and  children  who  have  not 
relatives  to  maintain  them, 
who  by  industry  and  the  kind- 
ness of  neighbours  are  enabled 
to  drag  on  a life  of  extreme 
povertv. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  contribution. 

1 cannot  say.  The  peasantry 
here  are  kind,  as  far  as  lies 
in  their  power,  to  the  poor 
amongst  them ; and  while 
they  have  food,  share  it  with 
their  aged  relatives. 

Difficult  to  say ; should  think 
about  140. 

I cannot  give  the  necessary 
information  ; but  there  are 
several  of  this  description  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  and 
some  by  begging. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish. 
Some  young  men  occasionally 
go  to  neighbouring  counties 
in  harvest  time,  when  the 
wages  are  higher,  for  a few 
weeks. 

Very  few  indeed  go  to  Eng- 
land. .Some,  but  not  many, 
go  to  other  parts  of  Ireland 
in  harvest  to  get  higher 
wages. 

Several  leave  their  dwellings 
to  work  at  harvest  work  in  the 
neighbouring  counties,  and 
then  return.  Some  go  to  England, 
most  of  whom  settle  mere.  I cannot 
find  the  numbers. 

If  any  of  them  be  married 
the  wife  sometimes  goes 
with  them,  or  remains  at  home 
if  she  has  potatoes. 

Yes.  Those  that  are  married 
have  small  cabins,  or  their 
wives  lodge  with  their  neigh- 
bours, making  it  out  the  best 
way  they  can  till  the  hus- 
bands return. 

There  are  instances  of  mar- 
ried men  leaving  their  wives 
and  children  and  going  to 
England.  They  have  no  means 
of  support,  save  the  kindness 
of  friends  or  the  public. 

I do  not  know. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining, but  we  have  several 
beggars  who  are  not  inhabit- 
ants or  natives  of  the  parish. 
Alms  are  given  in  both  money 
and  provisions. 

Very  few.  The  beggars 
that  are  to  be  seen  in  the 
parish  do  not  generally  be- 
long to  it.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provision ; sometimes 
in  money. 

There  are  not  many  who  sub- 
sist by  begging,  residing  in  this 
parish . Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions;  sometimes  in 
money. 

In  no  instance,  except  where 
a principal  beggar  will  take  a 
cabin  at/rotn  10  d.  to  15.  per 
week,  and  lodge  three  or  four 
of  his  own  description  at  a 
weekly  rent. 

I cannot  tell. 

A great  many.  The  price 
of  lodging  is  from  1 d.  to  2 d. 
per  night. 

Most  of  the  poor  roraan- 
catholicfnmilies  entertain  them 
free  for  one  night.  I never 
heard  of  any  charging  them 
for  lodging. 

I do  not  know  of  a single  in- 
stance. 

I never  heard  an  instance. 

None  that  I could  hear  of. 

None. 
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Union  of  Aughmacort. 
Pop.  3>373* 

Durrow  - - Pop.  2,911. 

Killermogh  - - Pop.  1 ,07s. 

Offerlane  - - Pop.  9,915, 

Rev.  Robert  Tottenham  Price. 

Robert  Lawrenson,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Cosby. 

| Rev.  Michael  Campion,  p.  p. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find 
out  that  there  is  a single  de- 
serted child  in  this  parish ; and 
none  are  known  to  have  pe- 
rished by  any  neglect  or  other- 
wise. 

Very  few,  if  any ; and  if  any 
should  appear,  they  are  pre- 
sented for  at  assises.  Not  one, 
that  I ever  heard  of  in  this 
parish,  has  perished  through 
neglect  or  want  of  care  and 
provisions,  &c. 

None. 

No  deserted  children. 

About  six. 

I know  not ; but  I should 
think  very  few. 

There  is  one  bastard  child 
in  my  parish,  who  is  not  sup- 
ported by  his  reputed  father. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
than  two. 

About  40  ; from  the  produce 
of  the  quarter  ground,  and 
some  work. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. There  may  be  some, 
and  I believe  few,  who  have 
no  relations  able  to  support  ! 
them,  and  if  such,  they  go 
about  begging. 

None. 

I think  the  answer  to  this 
question  is  given  to  the  4th 
Query. 

. 

Not  less  than  100,  living  by  ! 
the  industry  of  some  of  then- 
family  or  relations. 

I cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
of  course  there  must  be  some, 
and  perhaps  a good  many. 
They  are  always  supported 
and  taken  care  of  by  their 
children  and  relations,  as  well 
as  they  are  able. 

There  are  very  few  who, 
from  old  age  or  infirmity,  are 
incapable  of  work,  and  those 
that  are,  are  supported  by 
their  children. 

About  100  persons;  sup- 
| ported  by  their  relatives  and 
friends. 

About  50  or  60.  Scarcely 
any. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 
Any  man  that  should  leave 
home,  leaves  his  wife  and 
family  to  take  care  of  the 
house,  garden  and  pig. 

None. 

' 

Some  few  go  to  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  potato- 
digging  and  harvest  seasons. 
None  go  to  England. 

They  are.  By  the  produce  of 
the  con-acre. 

Some  are  married  men. 
Most  leave  their  wives  and 
children  at  home,  as  before 
stated,  to  mind  the  house  and 
garden,  and  leave  them  pota- 
toes, &c. 

Some  married  and  unmarried 
go.  Their  families  feel  no  in- 
convenience, as  the  crops  in 
the  neighbouring  counties  are 
much  earlier  than  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

About  50.  In  provisions. 

There  are  some,  but  not  so 
many  as  other  parishes.  Alms  . 
are  usually  given,  not  so  much ' 
in  moneyas  in  provisions  and 
clothing. 

i There  are  about  two,  who 
! subsist  by  begging ; and  alms 
are  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

! It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
j precise  number,  as  strangers 
are  daily  appearing,  and  the 
natives  are  prompted  by  pride 
to  choose  far  distant  parishes. 
Alms  given  in  provisions  gene- 
rally. 

I have  not  been  able  to  find 
out. 

There  are  many  houses  in 
the  habit  of  letting  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars;  and,  as 
far  as  I can  learn,  the  charge 
is  from  2 d.  to  4 d.  per  bed 
per  night  for  each  person. 

None. 

About  50  cabins  give  recep- 
tion to  strolling  beggars.  The 
recompence  for  the  lodging  is 
the  mendicant’s  bed,  which  is 
a truss  of  straw,  and  a share  of 
the  day's  gathering. 

No,  there  have  not. 

Not  one  that  I heard  of,  nor 
do  I believe  there  was  one. 

No. 

None  from  actual  destitution. 
However,  I consider  that  the 
death  of  many  has  been  acce- 
i lerated  from  the  want  of  food 
and  Taiment  essential  to  their 
, state. 
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Offerlane  - - Pop.  9,915. 

Rathdowney  and  Kildeleg. 
Pop.  6,957. 

Rathdowney  - Pop.  6,654. 

Rathdowney,  Donamore,  &c 
Pop.  9,644. 

Rev.  Joseph  Bourke. 

Rev.  Marcus  Monde. 

John  Roe,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Win.  Trcacp , p.  p. 

There  are  at  present  two 
deserted  children,  supported 
by  an  annual  grant  from  the 
grand  jury  of  the  county.  The 
sum  for  the  two  is  gl.  4.J. 
7$* 

Three;  supported  by  the 
parish.  Have  not  heard  of 
any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

There  are  about  nine,  and 
they  are  supported  by  a tax 
levied  on  the  parish.  An  in- 
stance of  a deserted  child 
having  perished  through  want, 
during  the  last  three  years,  has 
not  come  to  my  knowledge. 

In  general,  the  bastard 
children  are  left  at  some 
one’s  door.  It  has  frequently 
occurred  to  myself. 

Cannot  say. 

There  are  no  bastard  child- 
ren in  this  parish  of  the  age  of 
three  years  or  under,  who  do 
not  receive  some  sort  of  sup- 
port from  their  reputed  fathers. 

I know  of  none. 

Cannot  say. 

There  are  about  40  widows, 
who  have  no  relations  able  to 
support  them,  and  they  glean 
a miserable  subsistence  from 
their  own  industry. 

About  100;  supported  by 
their  friends  and  relations. 

The  old  and  infirm  give 
their  ground  to  their  child- 
ren, and  live  with  them. 

There  are  not  many.  Sup- 
ported by  private  charity. 

There  are  about  100.  If  they 
have  not  relatives  able  to  sup- 
port them,  they  are  generally 
supported  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

None,  that  I know  of.  There 
are  but  few  who  cannot  obtain 
employment,  if  inclined. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

Very  few,  as  work  is  plenty 
in  this  parish. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
of  labourers  leaving  this  parish 
to  look  for  employment.  I 
never  knew  of  any  of  them 
going  to  England. 

Marriages  take  place  very 
early  among  the  lower  classes. 

Married  men  seldom  leave 
this  parish  to  seek  for  em- 
ployment. 

Alms  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

I know  of  no  professed  beg- 
gars. Many  are  assisted  by 
private  bounty. 

Thirty.  Alms  usually  given 
in  money  and  provisions. 

About  50.  They  always  get 
provisions  as  alms  from  the 
farmers,  and  money  from  the 
people  in  trade. 

About  30. 

Every  cabin  is  open  to  strol- 
lers. 

Several,  without  any  charge. 

The  number  of  householders 
who  receive  money  from  strol- 
ling beggars  for  their  lodgings 
is  about  eight,  and  they  am 
paid  from  6 d.  to  1 s.  a week. 

I know  of  none. 

I never  heard  of  an  instance. 

None. 

I know  of  no  instance  of  anj 
person  dying  from  actual  des- 
titution, but  I believe  many 
have  died  of  sickness  brought 
on  by  the  want  of  necessary 
nourishment. 
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Rathsaron  - - Pop.  868. 

Doonane  and  Mayo; 
Pop. 

St.  Mary’s  - - Pop.  7,396 

St.  Mary’s  - - Pop.  7,396 

Rev.  Francis  Lwlgc. 

Rev.  Eugene  Kelli/,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Keiran  Kilroe,  p.  r. 

Christopher  Dillon,  Esq. 

None. 

None  ; none  perished  through 
want. 

There  are  but  three,  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  sub- 
scriptions of  parishioners. 
None  that  I am  aware  of. 

At  present  there  are  but 
three,  supported  by  charitable 
subscription  of  the  parishioners. 
There  were  none  perished 
through  neglect. 

None. 

Twelve. 

There  are  few,  about  five, 
of  that  description. 

There  are  a few  children  of 
the  description  mentioned. 

Scarcely  one;  all  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families. 

Thirty-five  widows  and  66 
orphans,  supported  by  their 
charitable  neighbours. 

There  are  about  30  widows 
with  children,  who  have  no 
near  relation,  and  are  some 
supported  by  the  private  cha- 
rities of  particular  persons, 
others  by  begging. 

There  are  upwards  of  30 
widows  with  children,  with  no 
near  relations,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  street  begging. 

There  are  none;  all  tile  aged 
and  infirm  have  their  support 
from  their  little  holdings  and 
their  oivn  families,  save  an 
odd  case. 

About  70,  supported  by 
charitable  neighbours. 

are  supported  by  the  cl 
beggary.  There  are  be 
tion  who  are  supported 
who  would  not  wish  to  s 

There  are  about  350  persons 
who  from  old  age  or  infirmity 
are  incapable  of  work,  and  who 
larity  of  the  public  and  street 
sides  numbers  of  this  descrip- 
by  their  relations  and  friends, 
ee  them  beg. 

There  are  about  350  persons, who  from 
old  age  and  infirmity  incapable  of 
work,  who  are  supported  by  charity  of 
public  and  street  beggary:  besides 
there  are  numbers  of  this  description 
wh»  are  supported  by  their  relations 
ami  friends  mid  relatives  (Inboorcrs), 

I who  would  not  wish  to  see  them  begging. 

Very  few  leave  their  dwel- 
lings. Sometimes  a younger 
son  will  set  out  for  an  harvest 
work  in  the  county  Kilkenny. 
Scarcely  one  goes  to  England 
trom  this  parish.  i 

About  130,  but  none  go 
to  England. 

' 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
families  live  generally  in  their 
absence  by  the  produce  of  the 
con-acre. 

Not  one.  Some,  very  few, 
Wl.~*  numerous  ungrown  fa- 
shes, may  be  objects  for  at- 
tention and  kindness,  but  not 
85  beggars. 

Thirteen  common  beggars, 
and  57  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

Stro!linn  beggars  are  not 

k2d  for  their  lodg‘ng; 

S n Kr  P,ay3^per  niSht  ^ 
Ue  pubhe-houses. 

No  charge  being  made  for 
such  lodging. 

; 

Not  one. 

None;  every  month  furnishes 
instances  of  persons  whose  ex- 
treme poverty  has  brought  on 
premature  death. 

None  that  I am  aware  of 
having  died  of  actual  starva- 
tion, but  several  have  died 
from  gradual  inanition,  aris- 
ing from  scantiness  of  food, 
clothing  and  bedding. 

None  of  actual  destitution, 
but  many  of  inanition,  arising 
fiom  scantiness  of  clothing  and 
bedding. 

T 
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Ballyloughloe  and  Drum- 
reany  - Pop.  8,227. 

Multifarnham,  Lacken,  Lane- 
yard,  Portnashangan ; 
Pop.  4.349- 

Stone  Hall  and  Multifarnham, 
Pop.  2,105. 

Stone  Hall  and  Multifarnham 
Pop.  2,105. 

Rev.  William  Peacoclce. 

Rev.  J.  Dowling,  p.  p. 

Oven  Daly,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Youno. 

One  deserted  child,  supported 
by  the  Protestants,  as  the  priest 
and  others  would  let  no  cess  be 
levied  at  the  Easter  Vestry 
either  for  deserted  children  or 
for  coffins.  None  have  perished. 

No  child  that  is  not  supported 
by  father  or  mother,  or  both. 

No. 

None  in  Stone  Hall. 

Within  the  last  three  years 
no  deserted  children  left  in 
this  parish,  and  none  known  to 
have  perished  till  the  last  week  ■ 
a male  child  of  a few  weeks 
old,  found  in  a bog-hole  drown- 
ed, on  the  estate  of  Sir  Peircy 
Nugent,  of  Donore. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None.  See  Answer  to  No.  x. 

None  that  I can  find  out  in 
the  parish  of  Stone  Hall. 

None. 

Many  supported  by  going 
from  house  to  house ; each 
house  gives  so  many  potatoes. 
Any  beggar  would  collect  two 
stone  of  potatoes  in  a day,  or 
a sufficiency  of  meal. 

See  No.  4. 

No  children,  and  no  widows  I should  consider  there  are 

that  I know.  upwards  of  30  women,  widows, 

who  are  dependent  on  them- 
selves for  support,  and  beyond  60  children ; but  by 
occasional  labour,  and  the  assistance  they  receive 
from  the  gentry  and  farmers,  they  are  enabled  to 
subsist.  | 

Cannot  ascertain ; the  women  can  spin, 
and  the  old  men  mind  the  little  mat- 
ters about  the  house;  all  arc  supported 
by  the  acre  of  potatoes,  and  the  aged 
have  all  children  to  contribute  to  their 
support.  Establish  poor  laws,  and  you 
burst  this  endearing  link  between  father 
and  son,  and  what  the  sen  would  have  1 

Joining  (he  aged  and  infirm  with  those  1 Not  more  than  six  or  seven  at  pre-  Fourteen  or  upwards,  who  are  inc* 

mentioned  in  No.  2,  the.  aggregate  is  sent,  supported  by  their  friends  and  p&ble  of  providing  for  themselves  non 

about  200.  These  are  kept  alive  partly  1 relations.  ‘ both  infirmity  and  old  age,  whom  we 

by  alms,  and  partly  by  their  own  industry.  Some  of  them  have  children  or  endeavour  sometimes  to  relieve  with 

relations  that  can' give  them  some  help,  although  not  full  support;  then  what  little  I can  collect  in  the  chorco. 

there  is  the  rearing  of  fowl,  mid  in  some  cases  pigs;  there  is  also  the  gather-  . , . 

ing  of  weeds  for  manure,  which  leaves  a little  store  of  potatoes.  Sonic  are  able  to  do  little  jobs  for  farmers  wires, 
and  the  children  go  of  messages,  &c.  &c. ; hut,  after  all,  it  is  hard  to  conceive  how  some  ot  them  live, 
ent  in  whiskey.  1 1 — 

Very  few ; not  five  in  the  year. 

About  100  yearly  go  into 
Meath  in  the  harvest,  the  corn 
being  ripe  there  earlier  than 
with  us.  Very  few,  perhaps 
not  a dozen,  ever  go  to  Eng- 
land to  look  for  employment. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None  leave  this  Union. 

Some  married;  they  leave  po- 
tatoes enough  in  the  cabin  to 
support  his  family  whilst  away. 

Yes;  and  in  their  absence  

their  families  generally  have  | 
potatoes ; but  in  a few  instances,  where  the  potatoes 
are  out,  the  families  must  beg.  In  such  cases,  it 
would  appear,  they  do  not  remain  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  go  towards  Meath. 

Confining  the  term  “ beg-  I believe  there  are  but  two. 
ging  ” to  those  who  go  openly  By  begging,  and  sometimes 
from  door  to  door,  we  have  by  alms, 
not  many  of  that  class,  but 
always  a good  supply  of  stran- 
gers. The  alms  of  farmers 
are  always  in  food;  of  the 
gentry,  in  food,  clothing  and  money. 

Strangers  so  frequently  crowd 
the  neighbourhood,  that  I am 
quite  unable  to  describe  the 

number  who  subsist  by  § 

ging,  who  lam  grieved  to  say 

are  very  numerous ; they  . 
generally  relieved  with  p 
sion.  _ — 

Impossible  correctly' to  ascer- 
tain ; the  very  poor  widows  take 
in  the  stroller  for  nothing,  and 
they  partake  of  what  the  beggar 
has  that  day  got  for  charity. 
Each  farmer  gives  to  the  strol- 
ler a little  meal  or  so  many  po- 
tatoes, according  to  the  number  in  the 
beggar’s  family,  which  is  eat  at  the 
house  he  lodges,  or  sold  for  whiskey. 

None.  Whilst  the  potatoes 
are  to  be  so  easily  obtained,  no 
starvation;  the  farmers  often 
give  them  to  their  cattle,  not 
knowing  what  to  do  with  them. 

There  are  but  few,  it  would  I do  not  know  of  any,  as 
seem,  in  this  district,  who  strolling  beggars  in  general 
would  refuse  to  “ receive  the  get  their  night’s  lodging  with- 
stranger  into  their  houses”  for  out  payment, 
a night’s  lodging.  In  most  of 
the  houses  adjoining  the  public 
road,  and  in  the  village  of 
Multifarnham,  “ dry  lodg- 
ings ” are  set  for  1 J a.  or  2 d. 

the  night,  according  to  the  goodness  of  accommodation. 

No ; but  considering  the  con-  None  whatever  in  the  parish 
dition  of  the  poor  here  as  else-  1 of  Stone  Hall. 

where,  the  quality  and  scantiness  of  their  food,  and  their  want  of 
a sufficiency  of  comfortable  covering  both  by  day  and  by  night,  it 
is  not  easy  to  avoid  edmiug  lo  the  alarming  conclusion  that  many 
of  them  must  full  into  premature  graves. 

I should  imagine  ‘here  “8 
more  than  three  doze"  b!“£ 
holders  who  ate  m the  b» 
of  admitting  strolling  bege*  ^ 
their  charge  front  ad  to  !«• 
per  night  for  lodging. 

I have  known  many  “ “ 
treme  want,  but  none  to 
died  from  actual  destitution. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Baronies  Corkaree  and  Delvin. 


Taghmon  - - Pop.  922. 

Taghmon  - - Pop.  922. 

Tyfarnham  — Pop.  310. 

Castletown  Delvin,  Pop.  4,485. 

"Sir  Rich*  Leoinge , Bart.  .r.  r. 
Rev.  Eugene  O'RorJcc,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Bond  Hall. 

Sir  Richd  Levinge,  Bart.  j.  p. 
Rev.  Eugene  O' Rorke,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Fitzgerald,  p.  p. 

No  deserted  children  in  the 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

Only  twoof  which  I aiuaware. 
Supported  by  collections  oc- 
casionally made  amongst  the 
parishioners ; none  perished 
through  neglect  within  the  last 
three  years. 

The  bastard  children  are  usu- 
ally supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

None. 

None. 

About  three  or  four  support- 
ed by  their  reputed  fathers. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

generally  by  the  humane 
their  neighbourhood.  1 
unable  to  beg,  death  gei 
children  similarly  circun 
cases. 

Of  that  class  of  persons  (wi- 
dows), 12  or  13;  supported 
i farmers  who  happen  to  live  in 
iVhen  remote  from  those,  and 
nerally  is  the  consequence.  Of 
istanced,  I am  not  aware  of  any 

About  three  or  four. 

None. 

Four  or  five  supported  by  j Of  this  class  of  persons,  about 
their  friends,  and  by  aims.  j 250  of  both  sexes,  supported 
| principally  by  their  younger 
children  •when  labour  is  to  be  had,  and  who  as  yet  have  not  left 
their  parent  perfectly  desolate  by  marrying  or  providing  for 
themselves;  when  such  is  the  case,  famine  and  neglect  set  in,  and 
death  soon  terminates  the  sufferings  of  persons  thus  deserted. 

None  leave  this  parish. 

None. 

1 None  leave  this  parish. 

About  300  occasionally  seek 
labour  out  of  the  parish.  Few 
go  to  England  in  quest  of  la- 
bour. 

In  going  in  quest  of  labour  to 
other  parishes,  their  wives  and 
children  generally  remain  be- 
hind, living  till  the  return  of 
the  husband  on  the  chances  of 
besgine. 

None. 

None. 

None, 

In  number  about  from  60  to 
70.  Alms  given  in  halfpence 
and  provisions. 

I 

1 

There  are  not  any  houses  ex- 
clusively for  lodgings,  and  no 
Pfce  ls  paid  for  a night’s  lod- 

grag. 

Most  of  the  people  in  the 
small  cabins  will  lodge  a 
stranger;  no  charge,  but  a 
bed  of  straw  from  the  next 
farmer’s  house. 

There  are  not  any  houses 
exclusively  for  lodgings,  and 
no  price  is  paid  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

j All  cabins  in  these  parishes, 
are  from  time  to  time  lodging 
houses  for  travelling  beggars 
the  lodger  paying  the  cabin- 
owner  in  a bundle  of  straw  for 
his  bed,  to  be  renewed  each 
night  he  stops. 

None. 

O.q. 

None. 

None. 

1 

From  absolute  destitution, 
from  25  to  30 ; from  disease 
incurred  by  extreme  want, 
from  60  to  70. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Baronies  of  Delvin  and  Demifore. 


Castletown,  Delvin  and  1 
Clonarney  - - Pop.  5,333- 

Clonmellan,  Killrea,  &c. 
Pop.  about  4,000. 

Drumcree,  Dysertall, 
Kileveilaght,  Killough, 
Pop.  3,469. 

Mayne  - - Pop.  2,366. 

Rev.  H.  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  James  Murray,  P.  P. 

Rev.  M.  De  Courcy,  d.  d. 

Ilev.  Richard  M.  Handy. 

None. 

Not  any. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

I understand  there  are  seven. 

Not  any. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I consider  the  answer  to  No.  1 
4.  as  an  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion. 

The  writer  has  known  in-  ! 
stances  of  widows  and  chil- 
dren not  supported  by  rela- 
tions who  were  able  to  do  so. 
About  30,  who  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  kindness  of 
neighbours. 

None  so  entirely  destitute. 

I cannot  exactly  say. 

As  far  as  I can  ascertain  be- 
tween 40  and  50 ; they  are 
supported  by  the  kindness  and 
charity  of  their  neighbours. 

besides  40s.  per  year.  He  also  beque? 
rent-free  for  lour  widows,  with  a weckl 

About  too,  most  of  whom 

are  supported  by  their  children  or 
relatives;  a few  by  their  neighbours. 
In  the  parish  of  ICillrca,  10  slated 
houses  « crc  built  and  bequeathed  for 
ever,  with  about  five  rouds  of  laud  to 
tilted  5 1.  yearly  for  keeping  the  house! 
y allowance  of  1 s.  Some  gut  a stuull  a 

Not  many  really  resident 
who  are  incapable  of  work  ; and  those 
that  are  so,  are  usually  supporled  by 
the  goodness  of  their  neighbours,  or 
by  begging. 

each  house,  by  the  late  Sir  Benjamin  Cl 
1 in  repair.  In  the  same  parish  (in  th 
nnuul  suiu  from  the  collection  made  iu  1 

I cannot  answer  this  precisely, 
but  I know  they  receive  some  support 
from  the  gentlemen  who  once  em- 
ployed them. 

mpnian,  to  10  decayed  labourers  fur  life, 
e town  of  Clonmellou)  there  is  a house 
Church  on  Sundays  for  the  poor. 

The  labourers  in  this  district  J From  the  proportion  of  la- 
seldoin  if  ever  leave  their  dwellings  to  bourers  to  landholders  in  this  parish 
seek  employment  elsewhere.  lander-  (410  landowners,  593  labourers),  it 
stand  there  are  about  six  or  seven  go  is  evident  that  many  of  them  are  not 
annually  to  England.  They  are  all  j under  the  necessity  of  leaving  their  d' 
single  men.  j employment;  the  more  so,  as  Sir  Tit 

i landed  proprietor  residing  in  the  parisl 

I hear  that  about  one-half  of 
the  labourers  in  autumn  gu  from  place 

very  few  go  to  England, 
wellings  periodically  to  obtain 
onius  Clmpimm,  uu  extensive 
li,  employs  many. 

About  40  for  the  county 
Dublin,  &c.  but  none  for 
England. 

A great  many  are  married 
men;  their  families  live  on 
their  little  potatoe  garden 
during  their  absence  in  that 
season. 

Some  are,  and  leave  provi- 
sion for  the  use  of  their  wives 
and  children. 

About  40 ; alms  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

Very'  few  indeed  of  the  na- 
tives of  the  parish.  Such  as 
subsist  by  begging  are  usual- 
ly strangers.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions,  except  by 
a few  in  better  circumstances. 

A great  many  beggars  ram- 
bling through  the  parish. 
Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

About  four.  Both. 

As  strolling  beggars  are  ge- 
nerally afforded  a night’s  lodg- 
ing from  motives  of  charity,  it 
cannot  be  said  that  there  are 
any  lodging  houses  set  apart 
for  that  purpose. 

The  writer  is  not  aware,  that 
in  the  country  parts  of  this 
parish  any  charge  is  made  for 
the  lodgings  of  strolling  beg- 
gars ; these  usually  get  lodg- 
ing but  for  one  night.  In  Clo 
about  20  poor  persons  chargi 
chiefly  in  provisions,  for  the 
strolling  beggars. 

The  number  is  very  great  of 
householders  of  this  description.  I 
never  heard  of  a charge  for  a single 
night’s  lodging. 

nmellon.  however, 

5 a small  gratuity, 

! lodging  of  such 

I do  not  know. 

No. 

Not  any. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Barony  Demifore. 


Mayne  - - Pop.  2,366. 

Rathgarrue,  &c. 
Pop- * 5.559- 

Rathgarrue,  including  Castle- 
pollard  - Pop.  3,612. 

St.  Feighans  - Pop.  2,438. 

Gerald  Deasc,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Ckaivorth  Browne. 

W.  D.  Pollard , Esq , j.p. 

Nicholas  Evans , Esq.,  j.  p , 

I liave  applied  to  the  parish 
priest,  as  the  most  likely  person 
to  obtain  information  on  this 
head,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  return  from 
him. 

I know  but  one,  and  that 
child  is  provided  for  by  pre- 
sentment at  the  assizes. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child  in  the  parish;  it  has  re- 
ceived a grant  of  5 1.  from  the 
county.  No  child  has  been 
known  to  have  perished  from 
neglect. 

None. 

Ditto. 

I know  not  of  any ; no  Pro- 
testants, certainly. 

I believe  there  are  three. 

I know  of  none. 

Ditto. 

The  widows  are  supported 
by  their  children,  as  I have 
stated  in  No.  4. 

I cannot  answer  this  question 
accurately ; the  numbers  vary 
according  to  the  season,  and 
to  the  abundance  or  scarcity  oi 
is  plentiful  no  person  wants  fo 
lower  orders  is  only  limited  by 

I know  of  none. 

f provisions;  if  the  season 
>od.  Charity  amongst  the 
their  means. 

Ditto. 

The  old  persons  are  gene- 
rally supported,  and  treated 
with  the  utmost  kindness,  by 
their  sons  and  daughters,  and 
those  who  are  deprived  of 
relatives  beg  through  the 
country. 

About  55  are  incapable  of  | 
earning  for  themselves;  they 
are  supported  by  charity. 

Cannot  say  how  many ; they 
are  generally  supported  by 
their  children;  sometimes  they 
beg. 

Very  few  go  from  hence  to 
England,  and  not  more,  I 
should  think,  than  30  or  40  to 
Meath  or  Dublin  in  the  har- 
vest. 

Very  few,  if  any,  leave  their 
dwellings  to  work  in  other 
counties;  this  practice  is  more 
general  in  the  province  of 
Connaught. 

nieatli, 

Very  few  of  the  labourers 
leave  this  parish  to  go  to  England 
at  harvest,  but  many  go  to  the 
county  of  Meath  to  reap  the  wheat 
harvest,  and  some  go  to  Kildare  to  ass 
and  potatoe  harvest  being  somewhat  e 
the  labourers  reckon  on  returning  in  li 

I cannot  exactly  say ; I 
should  say  not  many  from 
this  parish. 

>ist  in  digging  the  potatoes.  The  wheat 
arlier  in  those  comities  than  in  Wcst- 
111  r for  the  harvest  about  this  place. 

Married  men  seldom  go  from 
home  ; the  wives  and  children 
are  supported  either  by  chance 
or  charity  in  their  absence. 

Many  of  tlie  labourers  who 
migrate  are  married. 

CaDnot  exactly  tell. 

I have  applied  to  the  parish 
priest,  as  the  most  likely  person 
to  obtain  information  on  this 
head,  but  have  not  been  able 
to  procure  any  return  from 
him. 

There  are  very  few  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish  who  are' 
absolute  beggars. 

There  are  about  20  beggars 
in  the  parish.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions, 
seldom  in  money. 

Not  many.  Alms  are  given 
by  farmers  in  provisions. 

Ditto. 

In  towns,  this  is  much  the 
practice ; 1 d.  per  night  is 
the  usual  charge. 

About  five  or  six  lodging- 
houses  of  the  lowest  descrip- 
tion. 

The  poorer  class  in  general 
do  not  refuse  a night’s  lodging 
to  a stranger,  but  scarcely 
ever  charge  them  any  thing. 

Ditto. 

No  person  died  from  actual 
want  in  my  parish. 

I do  not  believe  that  any 
person  has  died  from  actual 
destitution  in  this  parish. 

Not  any. 

0.5.  T 3 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Barony  Farbill. 


Part  of  Clonard,  and  Cor- 
ralstown,  Pop.  about  7,000. 

Killucan  - Pop.  8,746. 

Killucan  - Pop.  8,746. 

Rfflucan,  including  Kinnemi 
( 1 own)  - Pop,  8, ,6? 

Rev.  M.  Berry , p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Alexander. 

Rev.  John  Curran , v.  r. 

John  F etherston  Haugh,  Esq 
J.  p. 

Two  deserted  children;  they 
are  supported  by  the  parish. 

None. 

No  deserted  children  in  the 
parish  within  the  last  three 
years.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  perishing  from  neglect. 

Two;  the  parish  pays  for 
them. 

Two  children. 

There  are  many;  number 
not  known. 

Five  or  six,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  supposed 
fathers. 

Two. 

The  farmers  support  the  wi- 
dows who  have  no  relations  to 
assist  them. 

The  humane  farmers  gene- 
rally support  the  widows, 
when  they  have  no  relatives 
to  look  to  them. 

Cannot  say. 

About  200;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Number  not  known;  they 
are  generally  supported  by 
their  relatives,  and  gratuitous 
charity. 

About  160,  who  are  inca- 
pable of  work ; chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  farmers  in 
1 charity. 

y 

Cannot  say. 

Nearly'  100  persons  leave  this 
parish  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting employment  elsewhere ; 
they  all  go  to  England. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
periodically. 

About  200  leave  the  parish  • 
in  quest  of  employment  in  the 
summer  season. 

None. 

Many  of  these  persons  are 
married;  the  wives  and  chil- 
dren remain, and  are  supported 
by  begging. 

Their  wives  and  children 
generally  remain  at  home, 
and  are  mostly  supported  by 
begging. 

The-  alms  are  principally 
given  in  provisions. 

Number  unknown.  Some- 
times in  money',  but  more 
generally  in  provisions. 

About  150  persons.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

None,  except  those  in  the 
town  of  Kinnegad. 

Beggars  never  pay  for  their 
lodgings ; poor  travellers  are 
lodged  from  a id.  to  3d.  a 
night. 

Number  unknown;  they  ge- 
nerally give  lodging  to  stroll- 
mg  beggars  gratuitously. 

Beggars  get  lodgings  in  all 
cabins  free  of  expense. 

Almost  all  the  houses  on  the 
side  of  the  Sligo  and  Galway 
road ; cannot  say. 

Many  have  died,  not  having 
the  means  to  procure  die  com- 
on  necessaries  of  life. 

No. 

About  15  persons,  from 
actual  destitution. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath— Barony  Fartullaah. 


Castlecost  - Pop.  1,909. 

Clonfad  - Pop.  1,369. 

Ennescoffy  and  Kilbride. 
Bop.  1,513. 

Moyliskcr  - - Pop.  225. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lucas. 

Rev.  William  Eames. 

Rev.  John  Heed. 

William  Robinson,  Esq.  j.  ?. 

There  are  two,  and  they  are 
supported  by  the  county.  None 
hare  perished. 

None. 

There  are  none  that  I know 
of,  nor  have  I heard  of  any 
who  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  a few  of  the  de- 
scription of  children  men- 
tioned in  the  query;  some 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers,  some  not. 

None. 

I cannot  find  out  any. 

There  are  about  eight.  Of 
these,  six  are  on  the  parish 
books,  and  receive  small 
stipends.  There  are  no 
children. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

One,  who  supports  herself 
by  being  sextoness  of  the 
church. 

About  ten,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

About  from  50  to  60.  They  1 
are  supported  either  by  their  \ 
children,  or  by  alms. 

I cannot  answer  this  query. 

None. 

Between  20  and  30  leave  their 
dwellings  in  harvest,  but  few 
of  them  go  to  England. 

None. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
of  labourers  leaving  these 
parishes  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere. 

None. 

There  are  some  of  them  mar- 
ried men,  and  their  wives  are 
supported  by  the  provisions 
which  they  leave  them. 

I am  not  aware  that  married 
men  leave  these  parishes  for 
the  above  purpose. 

None  of  the  men  go  to  other 
places  to  look  for  work. 

None,  except  some  of  those 
in  the  last,  and  most  of  them 
have  small  bouses.  Alms  are 
given  in  both,  but  principally 
]n  provisions. 

About  10,  if  so  many.  Alms 
are  given,  partly  in  money, 
partly  in  provisions. 

I cannot  answer  the  first 
part  of  this  query ; as  to  the 
second,  alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

None,  but  strolling  beggars 
get  food. 

In  the  village  there  are  three 
houses,  and  the  usual  charge 
is  twopence  per  night ; but  in 
the  country,  lodging  is  given 
tor  the  bed  of  straw  which  the 
beggar  brings,  and  for  his 
prayers  for  themselves  and 
their  departed  friends. 

There  is  not  one  lodging- 
house  in  the  parish ; but  beg- 
gars are  admitted  for  a night 
into  many  houses  without  re- 
muneration. 

I cannot  answer  the  first 
part  of  this  query ; they  gene- 
rally leave  the  rushes  or  straw 
which  they  collect  for  their 
bedding,  in  lieu  of  their 
night’s  lodging. 

None.  When  strolling  beg- 
gars pass,  they  get  lodging 
gratis  from  the  landholders. 

None. 

None. 

Not  since  I came  to  the  pa- 
rish, nor,  as  I learn,  within 
the  last  three  years. 

None. 
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LEINSTER— County  Westmeath — Baronies  Fartullagh,  Fartullagh  and  Moycashel  and  Kilkenny  (West) 


Maylisker,  Sym  and  Car- 
rick  - - Pop.  2,028. 

Newtown  - - Pop.  2,752. 

Benowen  - - Pop.  1,418. 

Drumrany  . . Pop.3l4M. 

Rev.  Meade  Dennis. 

Robert Daniel! , Esq  j.  p. 

Rev.  T.  Caulfield. 

Rev.  P.  Malin,  r.c.c. 

No  deserted  children;  nor 
any  perished  through  neglect. 

I have  only  heard  of  two ; 
they  are  supported  by  the  pa- 
rish. I have  never  heard  of 
any  being  lost  by  neglect. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren within  my  parish. 

Six  persons  in  a destitute 
state,  and  supported  by  their 
neighbours.  None  have  pe. 
rished  through  neglect. 

None  who  are  not  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers. 

Answered  in  No. :. 

None. 

Six. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

Very  few  indeed.  I should 
think  not  more  than  three  or 
four  at  the  most. 

None. 

The  few  old  people  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children,  and 
are  assisted  by  money  collect- 
ed in  church  every  Sunday 
until  church  cess  was  refused. 
It  now  goes  to  pay  clerk  and 
sextoness. 

I only  know  of  two,  who 
from  old  age,  &c.  are  inca- 
pable of  working  ; they  are 
supported  by  begging  and  j 
the  parish  poor-money. 

I cannot  exactly  say  the 
number;  but  those  who  are, 
are  generally  supported  by 
their  relations. 

About  80 ; some  supported 
by  their  children,  and  others 
in  a state  of  mendicity. 

Very  few  (if  any)  leave  their 
dwellings;  none  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

Not  more  than  10  or  12,  who 
go  for  the  corn  harvest  in  the 
neighbouring  county ; none 
to  England. 

None  from  this  parish. 

One  hundred  leave  the  pa- 
rish, and  30  of  them  go  to 
England  yearly. 

Those  who  leave  this  pa- 
rish have  small  holdings, 
whose  crops  have  not  ripened 
early. 

There  are;  and  many  of  their 
wives  and  children  labour  un- 
der many  privations,  in  the 
absence  of  their  husbands. 

No  common  beggars.  Alms 
given  (as  may  happen)  in  mo- 
ney or  provisions,  to  the  in- 
dustrious poor. 

There  are  a few  travelling 
beggars.  Alms  are  given  in 
money  by  the  rich,  in  provi- 
sions by  the  lower  orders. 

I cannot  exactly  say;  but 
alms  are  usually  given  in  meal 
and  potatoes. 

Ten  supported  by  provision. 

_ A strolling  beggar  gets  lodg- 
ing gratis.  A traveller  pro- 
bably pays  3 d. 

None.  I have  always  heard 
the  beggars  lodge  in  the  out- 
houses of  the  farmers. 

A poor  person  begging  is 
very  seldom  refused  a night’s 
lodging  by  any  person  occu- 
pying a house. 

Several  give  lodging,  and  no 
charge. 

No  such  case  has  ever  oc- 
curred. 

None. 

Certainly  not. 

None. 
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LEINSTER— County  Westmeath — Baronies  Kilkenny,  West,  Moycashel  and  Magheradernan. 


Kilkennv,  a™'  Noughoval. 
Pop.  6,247. 

Kilkenny,  West. 
Pop.  3,600. 

Mullingar  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,845. 

Mullingar  (including  Town). 
Pop.  8,845. 

Rev.  John  Kearney,  p.  p. 

Rev.  R.  B.  Bryan. 

J.  Lyons,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Alex.  Gibson,  Pres.  M. 

Only  two  children  have  been 
deserted  iu  these  parishes  with- 
in the  last  three  years.  They 
are  always  supported  by  col- 
lections in  the  chapels.  _ None 
are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

But  one  supported  by  in- 
cumbent ; none  have  perished. 

Cannot  tell. 

I am  certain  that  deserted 
children  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

I know  of  no  more  than  six 
or  seven.  The  wretched  mo- 
thers support  them  by  begging 
from  door  to  door.  In  many 
cases  I know  them  to  refuse 
parting  with  the  child,  though 
under  the  penalty  of  not  being 
allowed  a shilling  for  its  nursing 
or  maintenance. 

Six  bastard  children  of  this 
description. 

Oh!  fie! 

I think  about  30,  but  the  Ca- 
tholic clergy’s  return  you  may 
consider  correct ; they  generally 
christen  them. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  the 
number  is  not  great,  possibly 
so  or  30,  that  have  no  relations 
able  to  support  them.  The  re- 
lations are  sometimes  able  and 
do  not.  They  are  supported 
by  the  proverbial  generosity  of  l 

Their  relations  support;  I 
know  but  one  widow  and  chil- 
dren resident  in  parish  who 
are  road  beggars,  but  the  chil- 
dren are  young. 

he  Irish  small  farmers. 

Cannot  tell. 

I am  at  present  unable  to  an- 
swer thisquestion  satisfactorily; 
but  there  are  many,  and  are 
supported  by  charity'  in  one 
way  or  other. 

I am  sure  there  are  near  300 
of  that  class.  Many  of  them 
never  had  a residence  here,  but 
have  lived  in  it  as  paupers  from 
bouse  to  house,  for  years.  They 
are  supported  by  the  small  farmi 
ss  miserable,  and  often  more  dis 

I know  but  of  six  of  this 
description;  they  have  fami- 
lies who  support  them  by 
every  struggle.  Two  cripples. 

jrs.  and  lodged  by  people  nearly 
tressed,  than  themselves. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  are  a very  considerable 
number  who  are  incapable  of 
work,  and  are  usually  supported 
by  begging. 

I can  hardly  state,  with  any 
firing  approaching  to  accuracy,  what 
number  of  labourers  leave  their  dwellings 
toseek  employment  during  harvest ; per- 
haps about  60  go  to  the  county  Meath, 
Kildare,  &c.  Very  few  to  England 
Utterly  on  account  of  the  mat  treatment  tk 

I could  not  ascertain  that 
any  went  to  England  last  year, 
and  but  four  to  any  other  part 
of  Ireland. 

icy  were  threatened  with  by  the  English  la 

Ask  for  information  in 
Connaught. 

uourers. 

There  are  not  many  labour- 
ers in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  to  go  to  England; 
they  are  anticipated  by  their 
poorer  brethren  of  Connaught ; 
if  they  leave  here  they  seldom  return. 

Most  of  them  are  married 
men.  Some  of  them  are  young 
men,  still  living  with  their 
fathers.  The  wives  of  those 
who  are  married,  except  in  a yea 
generally  beg  in  the  absence  of  t 

Some  married,  whose  fami- 
lies subsist  on  potatoes  until 
their  return. 

ir  of  scarcity,  do  not 
heir  husbands. 

I suppose  they  are.  I know 
nothing  about  their  wives,  but 
there  is  a great  diversity  of  co- 
lour in  the  hair  of  the  children. 

The  wives  and  children  of  the 
few  who  leave  this  parish,  are 
supported  by  begging. 

My  answer  to  No.  4,  had  re- 
ference to  beggars,  infirm,  aged 
and  all.  I suppose  1 00  beg  from 
door  to  door  in  summer,  but  not 
more  than  20  of  them  are  na- 
tives or  residents  of  these  pa- 
rishes. 

There  are  not  more  than  1 2 
decided  beggars  but  are  so  ex- 
cept in  name  ; are  very  nu- 
merous ; never  in  money. 

Cannot  tell. 

I cannot  exactly  ascertain; 
but  there  are  great  numbers. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

A beggar  rarely  pays  for  his 
Mgmg.  Whenever  he  does, 
w instance,  in  the  skirting  of 
a town,  the  accommodation 
afforded  him  is  dearly  purchased 
at  one  penny. 

None  of  this  description;  the 
beggar  is  admitted  wherever 
he  applies  for  a night’s  lodging, 
free  of  charge. 

I cannot  tell  how  many; 
some  do,  for  they  are  often 
robbed,  and  the  devil  mend 
them. 

I think  the  remuneration  is  in 
general  part  of  what  they  ob- 
tain by  begging. 

I am  quite  sure  that  none 
ave  died  from  want  of  pota- 
^ ,to  eat,  but  I am  equally 
certain  that  many  have  died 
om  want  of  comfortable  cloth - 
'§  m their  damp  hovels,  and  1 

None ; they  have  been  years 
of  plenty,  but  at  any  time  a 
case  of  the  kind  has  not  occur- 
red. 

from  want  of  proper  sustenance  w 

Not  that  I have  heard  of. 
rhile  in  delicate  health. 

I am  sure  many  have  died 
from  actual  want. 

j °-5 ■ u 
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and  Moycashei. 

Rafhconnell  - Pop.  3,002. 

Rnthconnell  - Pop.  3,00a. 

Castletown  and  part  of  New- 
town - Pop.  5,450. 

Kilbeggan  (including  Town)T 
P°p.  - 4,039. 

Rev.  Richard  Crone. 

Sir  Richard  Lcvingc,  Bart.,  j.r. 
Rev.  Eugene  O'Rorke , P.p. 

Patrick  Byrne,  Esq. 

Rev.  Ed.  Wilson. 

No  instance  of  a deserted 
child  since  I came  to  this  parish, 
now  near  eight  years  since,  has 
occurred,  but  one : in  that  in- 
stance I succeeded  almost  in- 
stantly in  apprehending  the 
mother,  who  took  the  child  and 
engaged  to  provide  for  it. 

None. 

There  are  two  deserted  chil- 
dren supported  by  private  con- 
tributions. None  are  known 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

' 

On  an  average  about  three  a 
year.  They  were  always  sup- 
ported by  the  church  cess,  but 
since  that  has  ceased,  we  have 
no  means  of  support. 

They  may  be  about  20  in 
number. 

Bastard  children  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

There  arc  six  of  the  age  of 
three  and  under,  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fathers. 

About  10. 

About  20  are  on  my  poor 
list,  with  families  of  three  or 
four  on  an  average;  but  the 
number  in  the  parish  is  much 
greater .#  They  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, and  the  earnings  of  their 
children. 

Very  few,  who  have  no  rela- 
tions: they  are  supported  by 
alms. 

There  are  10  in  number, 
who  obtain  a portion  of  sup- 
port by  knitting  and  spinning. 

About  20,  and  supported  by 
private  assistance. 

I cannot  exactly  say,  but  sup- 
pose the  number  exceeds  50, 
supported  by  alms. 

From  20  to  30  persons,  some 
by  their  friends,  some  by 
alms. 

On  an  average  there  is  one  in 
every  third  family  incapable 
of  work  from  old  age  or  in- 
firmity. They  are  supported 
by  their  respective  families. 

There  are  a great  many.  Gus- 
tavus  Lambart,  esq.,  who  owns 
a portion  of  the  estate,  pensions 
some  of  them,  but  none  of  the 
other  landlords. 

The  labourers  in  this  parish 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  dwellings  in  quest  of  em- 
ployment. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish. 

From  60  to  80  lc-ave  these 
parishes  and  go  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Kildare,  Meath  and 
Dublin  during  the  harvest 
season,  and  about  10  to  Eng- 
land. 

About  20. 

About  40  are  married  men, 
their  wives  and  children  re- 
main at  home  in  their  cabins, 
and  are  supported  by  the  po- 
tatoes their  husbands  provide 
for  them  until  they  return. 

Generally  single  men. 

Fifty  at  least.  Alms  usually 
given  by  the  farmers  in  pro- 
visions. 

Very  few  by  begging;  alms 
are  given  both  in  money  and 
provisions. 

About  30  who  are  natives  of 
the  parishes,  and  receive  alms 
in  provisions  in  the  spring  and 
summer  seasons,  when  a scar- 
city of  provision  prevails.  The 
parishes  are  visited  by  at  least 
100  strangers. 

About  thirty  public  beggars. 

Every  cabin  holder,  that  has 
room,  is,  I believe,  always  glad 
to  turn  it  to  account ; from  1 d. 
to  2 d.  is  usually  paid. 

- 

There  are  not  any  houses  ex- 
clusively for  lodging  strolling 
beggars,  and  no  price  is  paid , 
for  a night's  lodging. 

None. 

About  50,  and  their  charge 
2 d.  a night. 

I have  not  beard  of  any  such  None.  None  from  actual  destitution, 

case  since  I came  to  the  parish.  Many  whose  lives  were  shor- 

tened for  want  of  sufficient 
food  and  raiment. 
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LEINSTER  County  Westmeath— Baronies  Moycashel,  Moygoish,  Ratbconvatb. 


Vastiua  - - Pop. . 

Kilbixy  - - Pop.  2279. 

Rathaspeck  and  Russagh. 
Pop.  2,948. 

Ballymore  - - Pop.  2,984. 

Rev.  Henry  Rachfort. 

James  West,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  Francis  Rcy/iolds,  p.  p. 

Charles  Arabia,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

There  are  only  two,  who  are 
supported  by  parish  cess  for  one 
or  two  years.  Incumbent  has 
not  heard  of  any  having  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

I know  of  none  being  de- 
serted, or  having  perished 
through  neglect. 

None. 

I know  of  no  deserted  chil- 
dren whatever,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any. 

Two  deserted  children,  as 
mentioned  in  No.  1. 

There  may  be  three  or  four, 
but  I cannot  speak  with  cer- 
tainty. 

None. 

I do  not  know,  and  I believe 
none. 

Not  any. 

There  are  but  few,  and  those 
are  supported  bj'  the  resident 
gentry. 

Thirty-four  widows  and  their 
children ; they  are,  for  the 
most  part,  supported  by  their 
charitable  neighbours. 

I do  not  know. 

They  are  not  numerous,  and 
are  supported  by  the  alms  of 
the  inhabitants ; and  till  183a 
the  collection  for  the  poor  in 
the  church  was  divided  among 
them. 

I know  of  but  few,  and  in 
such  cases  their  relatives  take 
them  in,  and  their  friends  as- 
sist in  their  support ; the 
neighbouring  gentry  also  con- 
tribute towards  it. 

Nineteen,  supported  by  the 
public. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but 
I can  say  they  are  supported 
either  by  their  own  families  or 
by  the  charitable  contributions 
of  the  parishioners;  the  num- 
ber requiring  support  in  this 
latter  way  is  very  trifling. 

They  have  not  gone  to  Eng- 
land for  the  last  three  years  : 
they  go  to  other  counties  for 
the  early  harvest,  and  return 
for  their  own  harvest,  which  is 
later. 

But  few ; 1 hardly  know  one. 

Fourteen ; four  of  them 
usually  go  to  England. 

This  practice  certainly  pre- 
vails in  this  parish,  but  is  far 
from  universal ; I cannot  say 
to  what  extent. 

The  families  remain  at  home 
and  get  employment  from  the 
farms. 

Some  of  them  are  married  ; 
they  leave  potatoes  with  their 
families,  and  they  get  credit 
during  their  absence. 

Four  of  them  are  married  ; 
their  wives  and  children  are, 
for  the  most  part,  supported 
by  their  friends  and  the  public 
in  their  absence. 

They  are  mostly  unmarried 
men;  some  few  may  be  mar- 
ried ; the  wives  and  children 
live  at  home ; they  do  not  lock 
up  the  house,  and  go  to  beg,  as 
in  other  parts  of  Ireland. 

Very  lew  are  driven  to  that 
necessity.  Alms  in  provision 
aod  clothing. 

None  at  all ; the  persons  who 
beg  in  this  country  come  from 
distant  places.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provision. 

Twenty,  not  including  the 
great  number  of  travelling 
beggars.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

The  number  is  very  small. 
Alms  are  given  both  ways,  but, 
I believe,  mostly  in  provisions. 

All  the  lower  class  of  cabin- 
oders,  who  do  not  charge  in 
mo,,ey=  but  the  beggar  is  ex- 
acted to  provide  his  bed  of 
y^ancl  t0  leave  it  with  his 

I am  not  aware  of  there 
being  any  houses  for  the  re- 
ception of  such  people ; the 
cottagers  give  them  lodging 
gratis. 

Twelve  householders,  who 
let  lodgings  to  travelling  poor; 
the  usual  price  is  from  one 
penny  to  two-pence;  beggars 
pay  nothing. 

I cannot  answer. 

Not  any. 

None  whatever. 

None. 

No 

| ■ 

\ 0,5- 

U 2 
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LEINSTER — County  Westmeath — Barony  llathconralh. 


Bullymore  ••  Pop.  2,984. 

Ballymore  and  Killare. 
Pop.  6,833. 

Union  of  Churchtown. 
Pop 

Union  of  Churchtown. 
Pop. 

llev.  John  Falloun. 

Rev.  Owen  Coffy,  r.  r. 

Rev.  James  Mathews. 

Charles  Kelly,  Esq. P_ 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren ; and  none  have  perished 
through  neglect  for  the  last 
three  years  in  this  parish,  nor 
I trust  and  hope  ever  will. 

Only  one  deserted  child,  who 
is  supported  by  collections 
made  in  the  chapel.  No  one 
perished  through  neglect. 

None  that  1 know  of. 

There  are 
none  lost. 

There  are  none  of  this  descrip- 
tion. 

About  seven  or  eight. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

I believe  there  are  none  of  this 
description  in  the  parish ; if 
there  were,  I think  I should 
know  it. 

The  number  as  above,  who 
are  supported  by  begging. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I cannot  answer. 

The  numbers  are  but  few,  con- 
formable to  the  common  lot  of 
humanity,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  population,  which  is  not 
very  dense ; and  these  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  or  by 
lence  of  their  neighbours,  whic 

About  70,  more  or  less,  sup- 
ported usually  by  their  sons 
and  daughters,  who  are  hired 
out  or  work  with  fanners. 

the  kindness  and  benevo- 
h in  Ireland  is  unlimited. 

Distillation,  I am  informed, 
is  carried  on.  A number  of 
persons  are  supported  by  heg- 
gi'ig- 

I cannot  say  the  number;  but 
they  are  supported  by  the  parish  • 
church  and  other  means.  My 
opinion  decidedly  is,  that  every 
parish  should  support  their  own  j 
poor;  in  this  parish  they  do 
willingly. 

I cannot  tell  the  number ; but  there 
are  not  many  in  this  parish  in  the  lmliit 
of  migrating  in  the  manner  alluded  to ; 
however,  very  few  go  to  England  ; they 
generally  go  only  into  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Meath  and  Kildare,  &c.  to 
reap  the  harvest,  and  return. 

About  200  leave  their  dwel- 
lings periodically  to  get  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  and  of 
that  number  50  or  60  go  to 
England. 

From  this  parish  1 think 
there  are  very  few  labourers 
go  to  England  ; but  vast  num- 
bers go  up  to  tliecounty  Meath, 
and  the  county' of  Kildare  and 
Dublin  also. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

Some  of  them,  of  course,  arc  married 
men,  and  their  wires  and  children  in  the 
mean  time  support  themselves  as  well  as 
they  can  on  their  industry  and  the  little 
stock  of  potatoes  they  have  left,  till  iheir 
husbands’  return. 

Some  are  married;  in  their 
absence  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren beg,  and  those  who  do  not 
live  on  the  potatoes  left  them 
j by  their  husbands. 

Some  are,  and  those  who 
have  not  moans  to  support 
their  wivc-s  in  their  absence 
leave  them  to  beg  about. 

So  few  from  this  parish  that 
I cannot  answer. 

Very  few;  and  alms  are  always 
given  in  provisions,  money  being 
very  scarce,  from  obvious  rea- 
sons. 

About  20  ; alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions,  and  seldom 
in  money. 

Alms  generally  in  food. 

I do  not  know.  In  provisions. 

There  is  no  snch  thing  as  let- 
ting lodgings  to  strolling  beg- 
gars ; they  never  pay  anything 
for  their  lodgings,  nor  are  they 
ever  left  withouta  roof  to  cover 
them. 

Several  poor  persons  and 
farmers  give  lodgings  to  stroll- 
ing beggars,  and  never  charge. 

They  never  charge  for  the 
lodging  of  poor  persons. 

Beggnrs  get  Mg>"8 
Charity. 

Not  one ; and  from  what  I 
know  of  my  parishioners  I think 
it  would  be  impossible. 

None. 

V 

None  as  I have  heard. 

Certainly  none. 

© 
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LEINSTER— Counties  Westmeath  and  Wexford— Baronies  Ratliconrath  and  Ballaghkeene. 


Piercetown  Moranstown. 
Pop.  1,764- 

Rathconratli  - - Pop.  2,862. 

Ratliconrath  and  Piercetown. 
Top.  3,951.! 

Castle  Ellis,  Killisk,  Killila. 
Pop.  3,463. 

Rev.  James  Brabazon. 

Rev.  Augustus  Potter. 

J.  D.  Meares,  Esq. 

Rev.  Archibald  Steienson. 

1 know  of  none ; I have  not  , 
heard  of  any. 

There  are  but  two  deserted 
children  in  the  parish  of  Rath- 
conrath  ; they  are  supported 
or  maintained  by  the  charity 
of  the  neighbours.  I know  of 
none  that  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None  in  either  case. 

During  the  20  years  that  I 
have  constantly  resided  in  the 
union,  there  have  been  only  few 
instances  of  desertion ; none  at 
present ; and  I have  never 
known  any  during  that  period 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

It  is  totally  out  of  my  power 
to  say. 

There  are  five  bastard  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  of  Ralbcon- 
rath  under  three  years  of  age, 
who  are  not  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers  ; they  are 
maintained  by  their  mothers. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

As  there  is  no  law  in  Ireland 
to  make  reputed  fathers  sup- 
port their  children,  few  take 
much  trouble ‘about  them;  they 
are  of  course  left  with  the  mo- 
ther, unless  she  can  get  some 
legal  hold  of  the  father  by  his 
voluntary  confession,  &c. 

There  are  but  few,  and  they 
beg. 

There  are  about  twelve  wi- 
dows and  five  children,  who 
have  no  relations  able  to  sup- 
port them  ; they  endeavour  to 
support  themselves  by  indus- 
trious exertions,  spinning  yarn, 
&c.  &c. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None  that  I know ; none  with- 
out relatives  able  to  support 
them,  although  in  some  cases 
they  may  be  unwilling  to  do  so. 

The  neighbours  and  their 
•children,  when  provisions  are 
plenty,  assist  them ; they  beg  in 
a season  of  scarcity. 

There  are  about  67  persons 
in  Ratliconrath  parish  who 
from  old  age  or  infirmity  are 
incapable  of  work;  they  are 
supported  by  tbeir  children  or 
however  compelled  to  seek  char: 

The  number  does  not  appear, 
as  they  are  generally  supported 
by  their  own  families. 

relatives ; some  are 
itable  contributions. 

There  are  few  of  this  descrip- 
tion ; and  the  parish  money  col- 
lected in  the  Protestant  church 
is  distributed  amongst  the  most 
needy,  chiefly  Roman  Catholics, 
without  distinction  of  religious 
profession. 

About  one-third  ; but  very 
few  go  to  England. 

There  are  150  labourers  who 
proceed  in  quest  of  labour,  con-  ] 
fining  themselves  to  different- 
parts  of  Leinster;  about  20 
labourers  proceed  to  England 
periodically. 

Very  few  during  harvest. 

Few  labourers  leave  their 
dwellings  to  obtain  employment 
elsewhere,  as  there  is  commonly 
a good  demand  for  them  within 
the  union. 

Some  in  the  interim  shut  up 
their  cabins,  and  with  their 
children  go  about  begging. 

The  majority  of  those  who 
thus  seek  employment  else- 
where are  married,  and  their 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported upon  the  produce  of 
early  potatoe  gardens. 

In  provisions. 

As  far  as  I am  capable  of 
judging  there  are  about  20 
persons  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  are  given  both 
in  money  and  provisions. 

Very  few  residents  beg;  alms 
are  always  provisions. 

Most  of  the  beggars  that  go 
about  my  union  are  strangers. 
None  in  the  union  that  I recol- 
lect live  entirely  by  begging; 
alms  chiefly  in  provisions. 

They  usually  gettbeir  lodging 
gratis.  If  they  can  get  a little 
straw,  they  have  it  for  their 
lodging. 

I know  of  no  householders 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings  to  strolling  beggars; 
if  they  accommodate  a strol- 
ling beggar  it  is  done  without 
charge. 

None ; in  this  part  of  the 
country  there  are  not  what  are 
commonly  called  strolling  beg- 
gars, and  a poof  body  who  is 
known  is  always  lodged  with- 
out payment  for  charity. 

None;  a night’s  lodging  is 
commonly,  I may  almost  say 
constantly,  given  for  God’s  sake 
or  the  prayers  of  the  poor. 

No. 

I know  of  no  individual  who 
died  in  ray  parish  from  actual 
destitution  within  the  last 
three  years. 

No. 

None, 

0.5.  u 3 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford — Baronies  Ballagbkeen  and  Gorey. 


Donaghmore  - Pop.  2,448. 

Edernime  - Pop.  1,221. 

Kilcormack  - Pop.  2,490. 

ICilnemauagh  - Pop,  759. 

Rev.  B.  Waller. 

Rev.  P.  Preston. 

Rev.  JE.  Temple. 

Ilev.  Geo.  Jones. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  None 
certainly. 

Only  one,  to  be  supported  by 
assessment  on  the  parish. 
Not  any  perished  that  I know. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren that  1 know  of;  at  least 
no  assessment  has  ever  been 
made  for  the  support  of  such. 

I know  of  none  but  are  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  or  friends 
to  their  parents. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Cannot  say. 

I know  of  none  but  are  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  or  friends 
to  their  parents. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Cannot  say  any. 

They  are  supported  by  the 
people  of  the  parish,  and  buried 
by  subscription  ; I never  knew 
one  to  die  for  want  of  food. 

This  question  I cannot  answer 
with  certainty;  the  few  I know 
are  supported  by  their  friends 
and  by  ch  aritable  contribu  tions. 

Cannot  say  with  certainty. 

I am  sorry  1 am  not  able  to 
answer  this  question.  All  I 
can  state  is  the  multitude  of 
beggars  is  very  great,  but  I 
cannot  say  whether  or  not  they 
belong  to  this  parish. 

No  married  men  leave  their 
houses  in  this  parish  to  look  for 
work,  and  there  are  very  few 
instances  of  young  men  going 
to  England  except  from  cu- 
riosity. 

Such  is  not  the  habit  in  my 
neighbourhood. 

I cannot  say  I know  any,' 
except  one  or  two  to  work  for 
the  landlord  in  another  part 
of  this  county. 

I do  not  think  that  this  pre- 
vails in  this  parish. 

They  are  married  men,  and 
leave  their  families  to  attend 
their  small  farms. 

Sometimes  in  money,  but  in 
general  by  provisions. 

Strangers  generally  come  to 
beg  iu  this  parish,  and  get 
provisions. 

I cannot  say  any. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

Nearly  all  the  cabins  in  the 
parish  lodge  beggars  occasion- 
ally, but  never  require  payment. 

I do  not  imagine  that  many 
make  it  a habit ; I know  it 
the  custom  to  give  lodging 
from  motives  of  charity. 

Cannot  say. 

I understand  that  the  practice 
of  receiving  strollers  is  very  ge- 
neral : but  cannot  say  farther. 

No. 

Certainly  not. 

None. 

None. 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford— Baronies  Ballaghkeen,  Bantry,  -and  Bantry  and  Forth. 


Kiltenel  - Pop.  1,137* 

Ballyanne  - Pop.  1,096. 

Clonmore,  Ballybrenan  and 
Ballyhogue  - Pop.  2,759. 

Killegney  and  Chapel. 
Pop.  2443. 

Rev.  Fred.  Owen. 

Rev.  John  St.  George  Deane. 

Rev.  Mark  Dtvereux. 

Rev.  Hugh  Giliilan. 

None. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

One,  and  not  perished  through 
neglect. 

I know  only  of  one  child ; it  is 
supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions. None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

None  that  I know  of. 

Do  not  know. 

One. 

None  that  I am  acquainted 
with,  except  those  included  in 
the  next  answer,  and  three 
or  four  children  supported  by 
private  subscription. 

Cannot  say. 

Fifly-nine  ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours. 

There  are  about  20  poor  in- 
firm and  old  people  in  the  pa- 
lish, who  are  in  a great  mea- 
sure supported  by  a weekly 
allowance  made  them  ’from  a 
poor  fund. 

Thirty-seven ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours. 

None  leave  their  dwellings. 

None. 

From  60  to  70 ; and  from  7 
to  10  go  to  England  yearly. 

Very  few  leave  their  dwellings 
periodically  to  go  any  where  for 
employment. 

Some  married,  and  their 
wives  and  children  supported 
on  potatoes. 

Generally,  if  not  always,  un- 
married. 

Iu  money  by  the  gentry,  in 
provisions  by  the  farmers. 

Scarcely  a pauper  in  the  pa- 
rish. 

One ; generally  in  provisions. 

Alms  usually  given,  with  few 
exceptions  in  the  parish,  in 
provisions. 

The  usual  price  for  lodging, 
I believe,  is  two-pence  a night. 

None. 

None  that  I have  known  of 

| °-5* 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

U 

No  one. 

4 

I have  never  heard  of  any. 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford— Town  New  Ross— Baronies  Bantry  and  Shelbourne. 


St.  Mary-  -Pop.  7,991. 

St.  Mary  - - Pop.  7,991. 

Templescoby  - - Pop.  405. 

Whitchurch  - - Pop.  2,553. 

Rev.  William  Brenan,  v.v. 

James  Talbot,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  C ran  field. 

John  Usher,  Esq. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
six  deserted  children  in  the  parish";  two 
of  them  are  supported  out  of  the  parish 
vestry  tax ; oue  by  the  charitable  sub- 
scriptions of  a few  individuals ; one  by  a 
poor  woman  who  received  a small  sum 
out  of  the  vestry  tax  a few  years  ago  for 
its  support ; and  the  two  others  are  now 
old  enough  to  labour,  and  are  gene- 
rally employed. 

I know  of  but  one  ; it  is  sup- 
ported by  charity.  I have 
not  heard  of  any  having  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

There  is  only  one  foundling 
or  deserted  child  belonging  to 
ray  parish ; she  is  supported 
by  the  Sunday  collections. 
Not  one  more  for  these  nine 
years  past. 

I cannot  ascertain  that  there 
are  more  than  two  deserted  children  in 
this  parish ; one  had  been  supported  bv 
assessment,  and  is  now  by  the 
"ho  then  had  it  in  charge  without  com. 
pensation  ; the  other  is  supported  bv 
the  persons  (labourers)  with  whom  the 
P”eu^  Jeft  "hen  they  went  to  Amt- 

There  are  110  bastard  children 
at  present  in  this  parish  under 
the  age  of  three  years,  who  are 
not  supported  by  their  parents,  j 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  now  two  bastard 
children  in  the  parish ; but 
these  are  amply  supported  in 
the  families  with  whom  they 
live. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I think  there  are  between  200 
and  300  widows  and  children 
who  have  no  near  relations 
able  to  support  them ; the 
greater  part  of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

About  two  or  three.  They 
are  supported  by  charity. 

There  are  none  at  present. 

There  are  no  widows  in  this 
parish  that  the  fund  mentioned 
in  No.  4 has  not  relieved,  that 
are  destitute  otherwise. 

I think  there  are  at  least  too 
persons,  who  from  old  age  and 
infirmity  are  incapable  of  work ; 
some  of  them  are  supported  by 
their  nearest  relations,  and  the 
remainder  by  the  charitable 
and  benevolent. 

About  40.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  the  industry  of  their 
children,  or  other  members  of 
their  family. 

Of  the  description  here  there 
is  only  one  person  in  my 
parish,  who  is  supported  by 
his  son,  a carpenter  and  land- 
holder. 

A bequest  was  made  some 
years  since,  which  has  lately  come  into 
operation,  by  which  such  persons  in  this 
and  the  immediate  neighbourhood  are 
paid  81  6 s.  each  yearly,  which  has  fully 
provided  for  persons  of  this  description. 
The  trust  is  faithfully  discharged. 

The  labourers  of  this  parish 
arc  not,  I believe,  in  the  habit 
of  leaving  home  to  seek  work 
elsewhere. 

I do  not  know  that  any  la- 
bourers of  my  parish  quit  periodi- 
cally, to  get  employment  elsewhere. 
When  they  quit,  it  is  for  good  and  all ; 
and  then  I know  not  where  they  go. 

Not  any. 

There  are  but  few  who  oc- 
casionally go  about  begging. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

Not  one.  When  strolling 
beggars  come  into  the  parish, 
the  alms  given  consist  chiefly 
of  potatoes,  or  a share  of  the 
meals  that  are  going.  Money 
is  given  only  by  the  gentry. 

I do  not  know  of  one  person 
in  this  parish  who  subsists  by- 
begging;  beggars  from  other 
districts  get  both  money  ana 
food. 

None. 

There  is  not  a common  far- 
mer in  my  .parish  but  will, 
“ for  God's  sake,”  give  lodg- 
ing to  any  strolling  beggar 
who  applies,  and  this  wilhout 
money  or  price. 

I do  not  believe  that  lodging 
of  this  description  are  let  in  tins- 
parish. 

I do  not  know  of  any  person 
dyingby  actual  starvation  with- 
in the  last  three  years ; but  I 
am  convinced  that  many  per-  • 
sons  have  died  prematurely  by 
diseases  brought  on  from  want  of 

None. 

food,  fuel  and  clothing. 

Not  one. 

Nothing  of  the  kind  has  oc- 
curred in  my  memory. 
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LEINSTER — County  Wexford — Baronies  Bantry  and  Shelmalier,  Bargy  and  Forth. 


Whitechurcli,  Glinn,  Carrick 
and  three  others.— Pop.  6,452. 

Carrigg  - - - Pop.  707. 

Kilmore  and  five  others. 
Pop-  5.437- 

Came  - - - Pod.  828. 

Rev.  P.  Murphy,  v.  p. 

J.  H.  Talbot , Esq.  j.  p. 

J.  Rowe,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Bevan. 

1 know  of  none. 

There  are  none  than  I can 
hear  of. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any, 
nor  do  I think  any  have  pe- 
rished from  actual  neglect. 

Not  one. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

I cannot  say  this ; but  should  j 
think  there  are  very  few  who  j 
are  not  supported,  directly  or  ! 
otherwise,  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

Only  one  that  I know  of, 
under  two  years  old ; but  well 
taken  care  of  by  her  grand- 
mother and  by  the  mother. 

There  may  be  30  of  this 
description,  and  are  supported 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

There  are  some  widows  and 
children  who  are  supported 
partly  by  labour  and  partly  by 
charity. 

I do  not  know  this. 

Answered. 

Probably  there  arc  100. 
These  are  generally  supported 
by  their  children  or  relatives. 
If  they  have  no  children  or 
relatives,  they  are  supported  by 
their  neighbours. 

There  may  be  20  or  30  such 
persons  in  the  parish,  who  are 
supported  by  their  children  or 
neighbours. 

I cannot  say  what  number 
from  old  age,  &c.  are  incapable  of 
work  in  those  parishes';  but  should  any 
such  exist,  lliey  are  supported,  either 
by  their  friends,  (which,  if  they  are 
respectable,  is  always  the  case)  if 
not,  they  are  supported  by  charity. 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported well  by  children. 

A few  go  to  the  county  Kil- 
kenny in  the  potatoc-digging 
season.  None  go  elsewhere 
periodically. 

No  such  class  of  persons. 

I believe  there  are  none,  but 

if  any  it  must  be  very  few  from  these 
parishes ; the  country  being  almost 
under  tillage  gives  much  encourage- 
ment. None  ever  go  to  England  from 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Not  one. 

On  potatoes  planted  by  them 
in  their  own  plots  of  land,  or 
in  the  land  of  some  farmer, 
who  gives  the  land  for  the 
manure  the  labourer  puts  on  it. 

Answered. 

I know  of  none  who  go 
about  as  strolling  beggars,  but 
there  are  some  (referred  to  in 
answer  No.  4.)  who  get  alms 
from  their  neighbours.  Alms 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I cannot  answer  this  cor- 
rectly, as  to  die  number  of 
persons,  but  alms  are  given  in 
both  ways,  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  individual. 

Only  one  poor  woman  who 
has  an  idiot  daughter,  whom 
the  fanners  supply  in  her 
cabin  with  food,  and  I clothe 
and  give  money  to. 

I never  heard  of  a beggar 
paying  for  lodging  in  the  pa- 

Sometimes  poor  householders 
give  lodgings  to  strolling  beg- 
gars ; but  I believe  they  take 
no  payment. 

I do  not  know  what  number 
of  householders  let  lodgings, 
but  believe  it  general  here  ; 
but  there  is  no  charge  asked 
for  doing  so. 

Not  one;  the  strolling  beg- 
gars get  lodgings  without  pay, 
though  no  parish  is  more  fre- 
quented by  such,  because  of 
being  reputed  rich  and  cha- 
ritable. 

I do  not  believe  that  any 

person  died  of  actual  destitution; 
„ . ' ?m  convinced  that  many  aged 
m?fm  Persons  die  prematurely 
,1  , . "e  want  comfortable  diet, 

'“thing  and  bedding. 

I never  heard  of  such  a case. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  nor  do 
I think  such  a circumstance 
likely  to  occur  in  these  pa- 
rishes. 

Not  one  was  ever  known. 

0.5.  X 
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Rathmacnee,  Rathaspeck,  ICildavin, 
Dunagh  Killaine  and  Kiimacree. 

Pop.  2,610. 

Tacumshand  - Pop.  907. 

Union  of  Wexford  Town. 
Pop.  10,673. 

Wcrford  Town  . Pop.  10,6;3. 

Rev.  M.  O'Keefe , v.  v. 

Rev.  C.  N.  Elringtov • 

llev.  TV.  Hickey. 

Rev.  John  Corrin,  p.  p. 

None. 

None  now;  and  I cannot 
trace  from  the  parish  registers 
the  existence  of  any. 

I cannot  answer  this  question, 
probably  not  more  than  20. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  as  far  as  my  know- 
ledge extends. 

I do  not  know  more  than  e 
deserted  children.  I iiaVg 
heard  of  none  having  perished 
through  neglect.  In  some  few 
instances,  the  bodies  of  children 
have  been  found  in  circum- 
stances that  suggested  painful 
suspicions. 

None. 

I know  of  but  one;  there 
may  be  more,  as  I am  but 
imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  Roman  Catholic  popula- 
tion. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining this  point. 

I should  think  some  ten  at 
most. 

None. 

None. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining this  point. 

In  saying  about  20  I guess 
roughly.  Some  have  relations  more 
willing  than  able  to  support  them,  who 
give  something,  begging  supplies 
another  something,  but  all  insufficient 
to  the  purpose  of  health. 

I do  not  know  of  any  who 
are  not  supported  by  their 
own  families. 

My  reply  must  be  vague, 
probably  200  ; of  these  85  are  sup- 
ported in  the  poor-houses.  The 
number  of  infirm  poor  is  57 ; of 
idiots  and  lunatics,  21.  This  esta- 
blishment is  not  strictly  parochial; 
it  is  for  the  county. 

To  this  quere  I cannot  answer 
satisfactorily  to  myself.  The  House 
of  Industry  receive  great  numbers  of 
them,  where  they'  die  off  in  a few 
months  or  years.  The  remainder,  say 
from  50  to  100,  are  supported  partly 
by  their  poor  friends,  and  partly  by 
begging. 

None. 

None;  but  a great  number 
come  in  harvest  time  to  get  employ- 
ment from  the  western  part  of  the 
county,  from  Kilkenny  and  Water- 
ford. I have  seen  some  this  summer 
from  Tipperary,  Meath  and  Louth. 

None. 

No  Beggars. 

None  belonging  to  parish; 
but  crowds  flock  every  sum- 
mer, and  are  received  with 
great  kindness.  The  farmers 
never  send  them  away  without 
giving  them  provisions. 

Sixty.  Both  money  and 
provisions  are  given. 

None. 

1 A very  few  may,  but  it  is 
concealed.  It  is  not  consi- 
dered lucky  to  receive  money 
from  strolling  beggars;  and 
workhouses,  which  m summer 
are  empty,  are  throw  open 
for  them. 

About  50.  Beggars  pay 
from  2 d.  to  2 £ d.  for  a night’s 
lodgiug. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

, 

I know  of  none  directly  and 
immediately;  but  by  disease 
brought  on  by  continuous  pc- 
! verty,  I believe,  not  a few  have 
died  during  the  last  and  every 
other  year. 
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Inch  and  Kilgorman. 
Pop.  2,779. 

Killinor  and  Kilpipe. 
Pop,  4,687. 

Leskingorc,  Ballicanew,  Kiltrisk 
and  Monamolin. 

Pop.  about  4,844. 

Clone,  and  parts  of  four  others. 
Pop 

J.  Beawnan , jun.  Esq.  j.  F.  . 

Rev.  Ralph  Cumine. 

Rev.  Thos.  0.  Moore . 

Rev.  Nicholas  Codd,  p.  p. 

None. 

There  is  one  deserted  child  ' 
in  the  parishes.  He  is  sup- 
ported by  the  county  charge. 

1 have  never  known  a single 
instance  of  a child  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  this  parish. 

Not  one. 

Cannot  say. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  is  no  bastard  cliild 
that  I know  of,  in  this  parish, 
of  the  age  of  three  years  or 
under,  who  is  not  supported 
by  its  reputed  father. 

Five  illegitimate  children  bap- 
tized within  the  last  three 
years.  Supported  by  their 
parents,  but  chiefly  by  the 
mothers. 

Cannot  say. 

To  answer  this  and  some 
other  questions,  it  would  be 
necessary  for  inspectors  to 
travel  through  the  country. 

There  are  no  widows  and 
children  in  this  parish  that  I 
know  of,  who  have  no  rela- 
tions able  to  support  them,  ex- 
cept two,  and  they  have  occa- 
sional relief  from  the  minister 

and  out  of  the  church  collections. 

Seven ; supported  by  the 
generosity  of  their  neighbours. 

Very  few,  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families. 
Those  that  have  not  such  sup- 
port, beg. 

What  number  I cannot  tell. 
Those  who  are  incapable  of 
work,  are  supported  by  the 
farmers. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
five  or  six  old  persons  in  this 
parish  who  are  incapable  of 
work : they  are  supported  by 
their  friends,  by  the  Protestant 
minister,  and  from  the  church 
collections. 

From  60  to  70.  Their  sup- 
port is  miserable,  and  comes 
from  the  labour  of  their  kin- 
dred, or  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

None. 

I cannot  tell  what  number 
leave  their  dwellings  periodi- 
cally. They  merely  go  to 
some  other  part,  where  the 
harvest  comes  in  earlier. 
None  go  to  England. 

There  are  so  few  labourers 
in  this  parish,  that  they  have 
no  occasion  to  emigrate  for 
employment. 

None  these  last  years. 

Cannot  say  the  number. 
Alms  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  few  in  my  parishes 
beggars  by  trade.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions.  - 

I cannot  say  there  are  any, 
certainly  not  of  my  flock,  who 
subsist  by  begging  in  this 
parish  ; but  there  are  ^multi- 
tudes from  other  parishes, 
and  they  are  usually  relieved 
by  provisions. 

Of  residents  but  10 ; yet  the 
individual  applications  for  re- 
lief to  the  apparently  comfort- 
able farmers,  varies  in  the 
summer  months  from  10  to  20, 
as  food  may  be  plenty  or 
scarce. 

Many  are  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars.  The  price  usually 
paid,  I believe,  to  be  part  of , 
the  produce  of  begging. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  one.  Lodgings  are  given 
gratis  to  the  poor. 

Not  one. 

No  case  of  the  kind  has  ever 
occurred  to  my  knowledge. 

None. 

No. 

0.5. 
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Ferns  - - - - Pop.  4,039. 

Ferns-  - - - Pop. 4,039. 

Kilrush  half  of  Carnen, 

Pop.  6,163. 

St.  Mary’s  - - Pop.  4,338. 

Tho‘  Derenxy , Esq.,  J.  p. 

Dep.  Lieut. 

Right  Rev.  Dr.  Elrington, 
Bishop  of  Ferns. 

Rev.  John  French,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Roche. 

Two  or  three  only ; sent  to 
be  nursed  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish  by  the  overseers  ap- 
pointed by  vestry. 

Only  one ; supported  as  pro- 
vided by  11  & 12  Geo.  III. 
c.  15,  and  13  & 14  Geo.  III. 
c.  24 ; one  found  drowned 
in  a marl-hole  ; the  coroners 
can  supply  this  sort  of  in- 
formation. 

None  for  some  years  past. 

I know  of  but  10  or  12,  sup. 
ported  chiefly  by  collections. 

No. 

I am  unable  to  say. 

No  bastard  is  known  to 
have  been  born  in  the  parish, 
so  far  as  the  incumbent’s  in- 
formation reaches,  unless  the 
foundling  mentioned  in  No.  1 
might  bare  been  such  ; the  priest 
may  be  able  to  give  better  informa- 
tion ; I have  beard  it  said  that  there 
is  an  average  of  three  a year. 

None. 

Very  few. 

About  20  widows  and  40 
children,  by  begging  amongst 
their  acquaintance. 

Twelve  widows  are  on  what 
is  called  the  Church  List,  and 
among  them  the  Sunday  collections, 
amounting  to  about  2S I.  per  annum, 
is  divided ; 25  more  receive  a weekly 
allowance  from  an  individual,  and 
soup  three  times  a wbek. 

About  66  widows  and  chil- 
dren, who  have  ordinarily  no 
means  of  support  except  what 
they  make  out  in  the  way  men 
profits  arising  from  keeping  ; 
take  a quarter  of  an  acre  of  c 
toes,  and  pay  it  with  harvest  v 

About  40  or  50,  supported 
by  begging  or  collections. 

tioned  under  No.  7,  and 
a pig;  they  sometimes 
on-acre  ground  for  pota- 
rork. 

About  150,  supported  by 
their  friends  and  relations. 

From  the  best  information 
I can  get,  I believe  there  may 
be  40  families  in  the  parish 
who  almost  entirely,  if  not 
altogether,  subsist  on  charity. 

There  are  at  present  about  About  50,  supported  by  re- 
60,  and  I believe  this  number  lations  or  begging, 
is  not  over  an  average  of  | 
many  years ; they  have  generally  some  person,  such  as 
a son  or  son-in-law,  or  some  other  friend,  to  take  them 
into  their  house,  and  give  them  a share  of  what  is  passing. 

About  200 ; none  of  them 
are  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
England,  as  is  the  case  in  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

None. 

sional  employme: 
I have  already  s 

I am  not  aware  of  any,  as 
all  that  are  able  to  work 
generally  get  at  least  occa- 
nt  at  home,  the  land  of  this  [ 
itated,  being  mostly  under  till* 

larisli,  as 
ige. 

Most  of  them  are  married 
men.  By  obtaining  subsistence 
from  their  neighbours. 

None.  ! 

About  50.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

Provisions,  i.  e.  potatoes,  are 
usually  given  by  the  farmers ; 
sometimes  straw.  See  No.  8. 

cabins  of  (heir  own,  and  endea' 
and  are  occasionally  assisted  b 
many  strollers  who  pass  and' 
irregular,  that  I could  not  with 

I cannot  say  there  are  any 
of  the  parishioners  who  sub- 
• sist  solely  by  begging,  as  they 
have  generally  all  of  them 
vour  to  procure  some  little  subsistence  i 
y tlie  neighbouring  farmers  with  pre 
re-pass  through  the  parish  in  quest  0 
1 any  degree  of  accuracy  describe  the 

n the  way  mentioned  in  No.  3, 
(visions.  There  are,  however, 
if  food  ; but  their  visits  are  so 
•ir  number. 

Two  or  three  only;  id.  is 
the  usual  price  paid  for  such 
lodging. 

It  is  a general  practice ; fre- 
quently a beggar  will  get 
some  straw,  and  that  will  be 
accepted  as  payment  for  his 
lodging. 

falls  to  the  owners  of  th< 
sufficient  remuneration 
lodgers  in  this  way  in  thi 

I have  never  known  the  

strolling  beggars  to  pay  any-  | 
thing  for  lodging;  they  generally  put  up  in  the 
poorest  cabins  ; they  go  out  by  day  and  return  at 
night  with  whatever  potatoes  they  can  collect,  and 
prepare  them  at  their  lodgings;  then  the  refuse 
; cabins  for  the  use  of  the  pig,  and  this  they  think 
for  their  trouble.  The  number  of  those  who  take 
is  parish  might  be  about  20. 

None  have  died  from  actual 
destitution  that  I ever  heard  of. 

None. 

I have  not  known  of  any. 

No. 
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sT  Mary’s,  including  greatest 
part  of  Town  of  Enniscorthy. 
V Pop.  4.938. 

Tintern  - - Pop.  5,300. 

Tintern,  Rosgarland  and  Inch. 
Pop.  6,707. 

Whitchurch  - - Pop.  2,553. 

jVT.  Nunn,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Jacob  W.  Goff,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Miles  Murphy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Miller. 

There  are  at  present  five, 
supported  by  the  unfortunate 
nurses  to  whom  they  were  given 
by  the  church  wardens,  but  no 
money  has  been  raised  for  their 
support  from  the  situation  of 
public  affairs.  None  have  pe- 
rished. 

No  deserted  children  at  pre- 
sent, nor  is  there  any  fund  to 
support  them.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect  with- 
in the  last  three  years. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child,  supported  by  a charit- 
able collection  made  at  the 
chapels.  It  is  Dot  known  that 
any  child  perished  through 
neglect  within  these  last  three 
years. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

The  women  of  this  parish  are 
in  general  of  moral  character, 
and  illegitimate  children  few, 
as  the  parties  generally  marry, 
to  which  I attribute  much  of 
the  pauperism  in  Ireland;  the 
reputed  fathers  in  almost 
every  instance  support  the 
children. 

One ; not  supported  by  its 
reputed  father. 

None. 

Very  few  widows  are  wholly 
without  support;  but  several 
children  left  orphans  by  the 
death  of  their  parents  by  cho- 
lera, supported  by  charitable 
contributions. 

Very  few.  In  some  cases 
Mr.  Colclough  gives  an  acre 
of  land  and  a house,  at  a no- 
minal rent ; say  1 s.  a year. 

About  40 ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

None. 

Very  few,  and  those  by  cha- 
ritable contributions. 

Very  few,  if  any ; they  are 
supported  by  their  families. 

About  80  persons ; they  are 
supported  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours,  or  by  the 
labour  of  a son  or  daughter, 
&c. 

There  are  a few,  who  are 
supported  by  their  friends. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  this 
parish  for  this  purpose. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  la- 
bourers leaving  this  parish  to 
work  elsewhere,  except  a very 
limited  number,  who  may  go 
to  the  co.  Kilkenny  to  dig 
out  the  potatoes  in  November. 

About  30  labourers  go  in  the 
harvest  time,  and  in  the  time 
of  digging  out  the  potatoes, 
into  the  neighbouring  coun- 
ties, but  none  go  to  England. 

None. 

So  very  few  leave  this  parish 
for  this  purpose,  that  I know 
nothing  on  this  subject. 

If  married,  their  wives  and 
children  occupy  their  house, 
and  have  potatoes,  as  almost 
every  cottager  grows  some 
for  his  family. 

A few  only  are  married  men ; 
in  their  absence  the  wives  and 
children  are  left  some  pota- 
toes, or  they  get  some  on  cre- 
dit till  the  husband’s  return. 

Very  few.  Alms  given  to 
these  few  in  both  ways. 

The  number  of  beggars  are 
few ; the  alms  generally  given 
in  provisions,  as  each  beggar 
carries  a bag,  and  every  house- 
holder contributes  a few  po- 
tatoes, which  the  beggars  sell. 

About  60.  Alms  are  given 
in  provisions  in  almost  every 
case. 

About  20.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

About  8 or  10 ; the  usual 
price  2 d.  per  night. 

Unfortunately,  the  house- 
holders are  too  much  in  the 
habit  of  harbouring  strolling 
beggars,  and  giving  them  a 
night’s  lodging  without  charge, 
it  not  being  customary  to  make 
any. 

It  is  not  the  practice  to  let 
lodgings  to  beggars ; they  get 
lodging  gratis. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Not  any  that  I have  heard  of. 

It  is  not  known  that  any 
person  died  from  actual  desti- 
tution in  these  parishes  within 
the  last  three  years. 

None. 

0.5. 
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Artramont  and  Kilpatrick. 
Pop.  1,513. 

Ballylannon  - Pop. 

Horetown,  Kilgarvan,  Bullyluunoti, 
and  two  others. 

Pop.  - - about  3,757. 

Kilbride  - Pop.  44-. 

Francis  L.  Hunt,  Esq.  r.n.  j.p. 

Francis  Leigh,  Esq. 

Rev.  Edward  Bayley. 

John  Morrison. 

In  the  parish  of  Artramont  I 
know  of  no  deserted  children 
unprovided  for;  nor  are  there 
any,  I believe,  in  the  parish  of 
Kilpatrick.  None  are  known 
at  any  time  to  have  perished 
through  neglect.  Orphans  are 
generally  taken  by  their  remaining 
relatives,  and  supported  by  them. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

I have  known  but  one  in  the 
last  three  years,  and  that  is  paid 
for  by  a rate  on  the  parish,  of  a 
halfpenny  an  acre ; none  have 
perished  through  neglect,  to  my 
knowledge,  except  one,  which 
was  found  drowned  in  a pit  of  water 
just  in  this  neighbourhood,  about  sir 
months  ago.  but  the  mother  of  it  was 
not  discovered. 

None  that  I know  of. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell  the 
number,  but  they  are  usually 
supported  by  their  mother, 
who  rarely  deserts  them. 

None. 

There  may  be  10,  though  I 
very  much  doubt  if  there  are 
so  many. 

Two  or  three  widows.  No 
children.  By  alms. 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  none  totally  des- 
titute. 

A similar  answer  maybe  given 
to  this  as  to  No.  4 ; there  are  a 
few  widows  who  go  to  some  neigh- 
bouring houses  to  ask  assistance,  not 
as  beggars,  but  as  poor  housekeepers; 
they  are  seldom  refused ; it  would 
certainly  he  better  were  there  a pro- 
vision for  such. 

There  are  not  above  eight  or 
ten  persons  in  these  parishes, 
•who  are  altogether  incapable 
of  work  ; about  half  of  these 
depend  on  alms  for  support. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  their  cliil- 
1 dren ; assisted  by  the  neigh- 
bouring gentry,  or  receiving 
a part  of  the  poor  money  col- 
lected in  the  church. 

There  are  about  50  persons 
incapable  of  supporting  them- 
selves ; they  are  either  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours, 
by  their  relatives,  or  by  pub- 
lic charity. 

Very  few,  if  any,  of  this  description ; 
they  would  either  besupported  by  their 
relatives,  or  the  neighbours  would  as- 
sist if  applied  to;  though  it  must  be 
acknowledged  this  is  a precarious  way 

generally  the  most  deserving  aremost 
backward  in  applying  for  assistance. 

None  leave  these  parishes. 
Work  is  always  to  be  had. 

There  are  very  rare  instances 
of  labourers  quitting  their 
dwellings  in  this  parish  for 
employment  elsewhere. 

The  labourers  of  this  parish 
seldom  leave  it  during  the 
year ; the  few  who  do,  go  to 
the  sea-coast  where  the  har- 
vest is  earlier. 

I know  of  very  fewin  this  parish 
leaving  their  homes  to  seek  for 
employment  elsewhere,  labour- 
ers being  few  in  it  there  is  no 
necessi  ty ; I have  not  known  any 
to  go  to  England  latterly. 

They  are  generally  unmar- 
ried men. 

The  married  men  do  not 
leave  home. 

When  any  of  them  have  gone, 
within  my  knowledge,  they 
were  unmarried  men. 

About  four  or  five  actual  re- 
sidents. In  both. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  the 
number  of  beggars ; they  re- 
ceive alms  in  money  from  the 
gentry ; in  potatoes,  from  the 
formers. 

None  subsist  entirely  by  beg- 
ging, except  strangers,  to  whom 
alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
vision. 

but  tha  neighbouring  pc 
usually  given  either  in  d 
small  quantity  of  potato 
not  the  native  poor  who 
who  come  from  distant 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
persons  actually  residing  in  this 
parish,  who  subsist  by  begging, 
but  I know  they  are  very  few; 
Irish  of  Ferns  has  many  more;  alms  are 
ressed  victuals  eaten  on  the  spot,  or  a 
es,  a plate  of  meal,  or  the  like;  but  it  is 
are  so  much  a burthen,  as  the  strollers, 
parishes  or  other  comities. 

In  most  cottages  a poor  per- 
son would  be  received,  but  a 
charge  would  rarely  be  made 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

Almost  in  every  cottage  a 
night’s  lodging  is  readily  af- 
forded to  the  strolling  beg- 
gars, which  is  usually  given 
gratuitously. 

Beggars  are  always  admitted 
gratis,  for  a night,  in  the 
cabins  in  this  parish. 

But  few  of  the  lower  orders 
will  refuse  lodging  to  beggars ; 
always  gratis,  as  far  as  I know; 
the  fact  is,  I believe,  many  ol 
them  think  it  a sort  of  religious 
duty  they  have  to  perform. 

None. 

I know  of  no  one  who  has 
died  from  want. 

No. 

None. 
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LEINSTER— County  Wexford— Baronies  Shelmalier,  Bantry  and  Bargy. 


Killiren  - - Pop.  660.  i 

Killurin,  Ballyhogue 
and  two  others. — Pop.  3,773. 

Taghmon  and  Trinity,  Coolstuff  and 
parts  of  four  others. 

Pop.  about  - - 4,302. 

Union  of  Taghmon  - - Pop. 

J.  R.  Hawlcshaw,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Rev.  J.  Boolcor. 

Rev.  John  Scallan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Ralph  Boyd. 

Cannot  say.  None  have 
perished  from  neglect  to  my 
knowledge. 

In  Killurin,  Whitechurch 
Glynn,  Ballyhogue  and  Killride 
Glynn,  there  is  not,  I believe,  one 
deserted  child  ; nor  is  any  known  or 
supposed  to  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three  years. 

At  present  there  is  but  one 
deserted  child  in  this  parish.  It  is 
supported  by  a quarterly  collection 
in  the  chapel.  There  were  others, 
"•ho  died  off,  or  provided  for  them- 
selves, when  they  became  capable  of  j 
doing  so.  None  died  by  neglect, 
that  I know  of,  but  there  have  been  | 
two  instances  within  these  three  years 
it  was  supposed  by  their  unnatural  pa 

There  are  none  at  present. 
None  have  been  known  to 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

i of  infants  murdered, 

Cannot  say. 

In  Killurin,  5;  in  White- 
church  Glynn,  about  6;  in 
Ballyhogue,  about  4 ; in  Kill- 
ride  Glynn,  about  3. 

There  is  no  bastard  child  in 
this  parish  now,  that  is  not 
supported  by  its  reputed  fa- 
ther, except  the  child  above- 
named,  collected  for  in  the 
chapel. 

I do  not  know  of  any  at  pre- 
sent. 

Cannot  say : not  many. 

In  Killurin,  about  10 ; in 
Whitechurch  Glynn,  about  20; 
in  Ballyhogue,  about  15;  in 
Killride  Glynn,  about  8.  Sup- 
ported by  their  own  earnings,  i 
and  alms  from  their  neigh- 
bours. 

There  are  very  few  widows 
or  children  but  have  some 
relations  to  lend  them  a hand ; 
when  any  very  destitute  case 
occurs,  they  generally  quarter  them- 
selves on  their  immediate  neighbours, 
who,  one  way  orolher, bring  them  about. 

I know  of  none. 

Very  few;  usually  supported 
by  the  neighbouring  farmers. 

In  Killurin,  8 ; in  White- 
church Glynn,  26 ; in  Ballyhogue, 
13;  in  Killride  Glynn,  10.  These 
are  supported  by  their  friends  and 
relatives,  and  by  alms  from  their 
rich  neighbours.  The  collections  in 
the  church  go  a good  way  towards 
supporting  twelve  of  the  number. 

There  are,  perhaps,  100  per- 
sons resident  in  this  parish,  j 
who,  from  age  and  infirmity,  are  not 
able  to  work.  They  are  generally 
supported  by  their  own  children, 
relatives,  and  often  from  the  bounty 
of  their  immediate  neighbours. 

Cannot  say  bow  many ; but 
those  who  are,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  this 
parish  to  obtain  work  else- 
where. 

Very  few ; not  half-a-dozen 
from  thewhole  of  mybenefice. 

Very  few  labourers  go  from 
this  parish  to  England  ; 30  or 
40,  perhaps,  go  periodically  to 
the  co.  Kilkenny,  or  else- 
where, during  the  harvest, 
potatoe-digging,  &c. 

Very  few,  if  any,  go  in  search 
for  work  out  of  this  union  ; and 
I know  of  none  who  go  to 
England. 

Some  are  ; and  their  wives 
support  themselves  in  their  ab- 
sence by  spinning. 

When  any  do  leave  home 
for  employment,  they  are 
generally  unmarried  young 

Some  of  them  may  be  mar- 
ried men.  Their  families  sub- 
1 sist  during  their  absence  on 
' the  potatoes  that  they  have 
endeavoured  to  rear  for  their 
year’s  provision. 

As  no  married  man  leaves 
this  union,  their  wives  and 
children  are  not  left  destitute. 

• Cannot  say.  I think  there 
fewer  strolling  beggars  in 
this  parish  than  in  most  parishes. 
Alms  are  mostly  given  in  po- 
tatoes. 

heg  at  home,  go  to  other  parishc 
by  the  gentry,  and  provisions  by 

In  Killurin,  12  ; in  White-  1 

church  Giynn,  10  ; in  Ballyhogue,  8 ; 
in  Killride  Glynn,  6.  Besides  these, 
there  is  a constant  influx  of  beggars 
from  other  quarters,  which  perhaps 
are  frequented  by  some  from  our 
parishes.  Many  who  are  ashamed  to  1 
:s  for  thut  purpose.  Money  is  given 
the  farmers. 

There  are  not  many  in  this 
parish  who  subsist  by  begging 
at  large,  but  there  are  a great 
many  who  subsist  by  begging 
from  individuals:  I cannot 
well  class  them.  Alms  are 
given  here  both  in  money  and 
in  provisions. 

Very  few  natives  of  the  parish 
are  obliged  to  beg ; but  it  is 
chiefly  infested  with  strangers. 
The  alms  are  mostly  given  in 
provisions. 

Cannot  say  the  number  of 
fodging  houses.  The  price  of 
a bed  in  such  a house  is  2 cl. 
per  night. 

There  is  no  instance  in  any 
of  my  parishes  of  a house- 
holder letting  lodgings  to  beg- 
gars ; they  are  given  gratis. 

All  the  farmers  give  lodging 
to  the  strolling  beggars  gratis 
in  the  town  of  Taghmon ; they 
generally  charge  them,  I be- 
lieve, 2 d.  per  week,  and  they 
have  customers  quite  enough. 

About  eight  or  ten  house- 
holders, who  keep  lodgings ; 
and  2 d.  is  the  usual  price  for 
a night’s  lodging. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

None  in  any  of  my  parishes. 

I do  not  know  of  any  persons 
to  have  died  here  from  actual 
destitution,  but  I have  suspected 
many  persons  to  die  from  inani- 
tion, want  of  sufficient  food,  and 
want  of  comfortable  clothing,  bed- 
ding, &c. 

Never  heard  of  such  a thing.*  . 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


LEINSTER — County  Wicklow— Baronies  Arklow  and  Newcastle. 


Castle  M'Adam — (Red  Cross.) 
Pop.  5,155. 

Castle  M'Adam-  - Pop.  5,155. 

Drumkey  and  Kilcoole. 
Pop.  3,114. 

Glanealy  - - Pop.  1,-3, _ 

Rev.  William  Wingfield. 

Rev.  Thomas  Webber. 

Joseph  Pirn. 

Joseph  Dickson,  Esq.  j.P. 

One ; supported  by  a grant 
ordered  by  the  Judge  of  assize 
on  the  county  at  large  upon 
the  refusal  of  the  vestry  to 
assess  for  its  maintenance,  ac- 
cording to  Act  of  Parliament. 

I do  not  remember  for  the 
last  three  years  to  have  heard 
of  any  child  perishing  by  neglect ; 
during  that  time  there  have  been  only 
two  deserted;  the  last  child  was  left 
in  the  house  of  the  mother  of  one  of 
those  who  had  a share  in  begetting  it ; 
and  the  poor  woman  is  obliged  to 
support  it,  as  being  in  her  hands. 

Deserted  children  heretofore 
were  general^  sent  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  by  the 
rector  of  the  parish ; but  they 
are  now  supported  by  the 
parish;  there  is  only  one  in 
these  two  parishes  which  is 
provided  for  by  the  church- 
wardens. 

There  are  many  bastard  chil- 
dren, but  not  many  who  are 
not  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

therefore,  most  of  those  cases  I ki 
ledge  by  accident ; the  poor  mol 
burden.  A man  disposed  to  suppor 

I fear  the  number  of  those 
who  are  not  supported  by  their 

fathers  is  very  considerable,  I know 
of  a good  many ; but  there  must  be 
many  more ; as  I have  not  so  accu- 
rate a knowledge  of  those  who  are 
not  of  my  own  congregation ; and, 
tow  of  have  come  within  my  know- 
:her  has  generally  to  bear  the  entire 
t hischild,  is  likely  to  marry  the  mother. 

The  number  of  bastard  chil- 
dren in  these  two  parishes, 
including  this  town,  under  the 
age  of  three  years  old,  accord- 
ing to  the  best  information  I 
have  got,  do  not  exceed  ten. 

I do  not  know  of  any  so  com- 
pletely destitute. 

Many  of  the  86  mentioned  in 
No.  4,  are  widows,  and  some 
of  them  children  of  this  de- 
scription ; they  are  supported  as  t here 
described ; the  collection  in  church 
also  (above  10 1.  per  ann.)  is  divided 
among  ao  such  objects. 

There  are  eight  widows,  Pro- 
testants, that  are  supported  in 
the  town  of  Wicklow,  in  an 
almshouse ; there  are  from  1 2 
to  14  of  the  Popish  profession, 
supported  principally  by  beggii 
many  by  their  own  families  an 

ng,  and  as 
d friends. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  there  is  no  charitable  in- 
stitution for  the  support  of  old 
or  infirm  persons.  They  are  supported 
by  the  benevolence  of  individuals; 
and  (he  most  necessitous  receive  some 
article  of  clothing  at  Christinas  from 
private  subscriptions. 

Eighty-six  parishioners  this 

Christmas  have  had  clothing  dis- 
tributed to  them  as  such ; and  in  other 
yenrs  the  number  has  been  greater. 
Such  persons  are  never  refused  food 
by  the  farmers,  who  are  very  chari- 
table in  this  respect-,  the  clothing  is 
provided  by  the  voluntary  subscriptior 
of  parishioners.  The  sum  (including 

There  are  very  few  in  either 
of  these  parishes  residents  of  the  pre- 
scribed description,  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families  ur 
friends:  those  that  are  single  gene- 
rally come  to  this  town  ns  beggars.  j 

is  of  the  landlords  and  minister  every  C 
the  interest,  stated  in  the  return,  3 (.  1 

I cannot  say  liow  many  there 
arc ; I believe  they  are  generally 
supported  by  their  relatives  or 
friends:  or  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
bours, if  they  have  none. 

liristmns,  with  the  help  of  a committee 
Is.)  has  for  the  last  three  years  been  as 

Not  usual  in  Red-Cross  parish. 

None.  On  the  contrary  the 
labouring  population  is  greatly 
increased,  by  strangers  com- 
ing to  work  in  the  mines. 

There  are  but  few  labourers 
in  the  practice  of  going  else- 
where to  seek  work,  although  they 
are  not  all  regularly  employed 
through  the  year ; none  go  to  Eng- 
land from  these  parishes. 

I believe  but 
few,  if  any. 

follows:— 

1831,231.2s.; 

1832,  221.4s.  9«f. 

1833,  about  20/. 

and  in  former  years  the  sum  has  been 
larger.  At  Christmas  1832,  blankets  or 
articles  of  clothing  were  distributed  to 

Some  of  those  that  go  to 
seek  for  work  are  married  men ; 
they  generally  leave  a few 
potatoes  with  their  families, 
who  make  out  the  means 
partly  by  begging. 

— 

I should  also  men- 
tion, that  in  the 
year  1827,  there 
city  in  spring,  on 
neral  failure  in  the 
of  the  year  before, 
arish(and  also  in  all 
those  contiguous) 
a subscription  en- 
tered into  by  the 
parishioners  to  the 
amount  of  111!., 
to  which  the  far- 

being  a great  scar 
account  of  the  ge 
polatoe  crop,  &c. 
there  was  in  this  pi 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions.  * 

Besides  the  86  poor  parish- 
ioners, there  are  a consider- 
able number  of  strollers,  who 
wander  all  through  the  coun- 
try, and  are  neverrefused  food 
and  lodging;  of  these  a pro- 
portion are  unmarried  women, 
with  children. 

There  are,  I presume,  about 
30  persons  that  subsist  by  begging  in 
thesetwo  parishes ; alms  are  generally 
given  by  the  farmers  in  provisions. 
There  are  as  many  more  beggars  in 
this  town  which  are  very  much  sup- 
ported by  alms  given  in  money : they 
frequently  go  to  the  country  among 
the  farmers  for  relief ; and  those  in 
the  country  come  to  this  town. 

I don’t  know 
the  number ; 
both  are  given. 

men  as  well  as  the  gentry  most  mo- 
rally contributed,  by  which  muny  « ere 
preserved  from  starvation  and  disease. 
At  the  time  also  of  the  late  alarm  about 
the  cholera,  our  landlords  were  readjr 

A considerable  number. 
Lodging  about  2 d.  per  night. 

f 

Not  above  two  or  three ; id. 
or  3 d.  is  the  most  that  would 
be  charged  ; generally  the  re- 
turn for  lodging  (if  any)  is  a 
share  of  the  food  collected  by 
the  beggar  during  the  day; 
few  of  thepoorer  householders 
will  refuse  a night’s  lodging. 
Very  little,  if  at  all ; I cannot 
remember  an  instance. 

There  are  no  houses  in  these 
two  parishes  that  are  in  the 
practice  of  letting  lodgings  to 
strolling  beggars,  but  there 
are  few  cottagers  that  would 
refuse  a poor  person  a night's 
lodging  that  could  get  a little 
straw  or  fern  to  spread  on  the 
floor. 

— ' 

had  there  been 
occasion,  and  did 
provide  what  was 

necessary  in  tuewajr 
of  preparation. 

None. 

None  for  three,  or  probably, 
for  thirty  years. 

No  person  has  died  in  these 
two  parishes  from  actual  des- 
titution within  the  last  three 
years,  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  that  I have  heard  of. 
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LEINSTER— County  Wicklow— Baronies  Arklow,  Ballinacor  and  Newcastle. 


Kilbride  and  Enoreley. 
Pop.  3*288. 

Annacurra  and  Kilaveny. 
Pop. 

Derrylcssary  - - Pop.  3,653. 

Derrylossary  - - Pop.  3,653. 

Rev.  U.  John  Mayers. 

Rev.  Charles  O’Brien. 

Rev.  L.  IV.  Hepenstal. 

William  Bookey,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Only  one  deserted  child  at 
present  known  in  the  parish, 
supported  by  the  family  with 
which  it  was  left.  None  are 
supposed  to  have  perished. 

None. 

There  are  a few,  who  have 
been  left  at  nurse,  and  never 
looked  after.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  the  persons  they 
were  left  with.  None  have 
ever  perished. 

. None. 

ft  has  been  the  custom  to  send 
children  from  the  Foundling 
Hospital  to  this  parish  to  be 
nursed,  ninny  of  which  children 
have  remained  with  the  nurses, 
and  are  brought  up  by  them  as 
their  own  children. 

I know  not. 

I cannot  possibly  say. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None  known,  except  the 
pensioners  of  the  Countess  of 
Wicklow. 

Begging  about ; they  are 
few. 

None  that  I know  of;  cer- 
tainly very  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Those  who  are  unable,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity,  to  work, 
usually  live  with  and  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families.  The 
greater  number,  most  probably, 
are  pensioners  of  the  Countess 
flf  Wicklow. 

I cannot  tell  the  number; 
supported  by  their  relatives, 
and  by  begging. 

There  are,  perhaps,  twenty 
paupers,  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

But  very  few,  and  they  are 
supported  by  the  charity  of 
the  neighbours. 

None. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
the  custom  prevails,  and 
wives  and  children  obtain 
support  by  begging.  The  men 
are  not  long  absent,  and  do 
not  visit  England. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish. 

None. 

Begging. 

None  actually  residing  in  the 
parish. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
they  are  mostly  strangers 
from  other  parishes  that  rove 
in  mine,  and  obtain  lodging 
gratis  from  poor  cabinholders. 
The  alms  are  almost  inva- 
riably raw  potatoes. 

The  beggars  are  usually 
strangers,  and  there  are  often 
a great  number  of  them. 

Both  money  and  provisions. 

, ft  is  common  to  take  in  stroll- 
®g  beggars  for  a night,  but 
is  usually  demanded 
»om  them. 

None. 

I cannot  say  the  number; 
the  price  is  three-pence  per 
night. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number,  but  I be- 
lieve not  many,  as  a strolling 
beggar  would  get  a lodging 
for  nothing;  the  price  to  a 
person  not  a beggar  would  be 
about  three-pence  per  night. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

O.C 
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Glandclough  & Derrylossary. 
Pop.  5»472- 

Newcastle  (Upper  & Lower.) 
Pop.  4,517. 

Newcastle  (Upper  & Lower.) 
Pop.  4,517. 

Newcastle  (Upper  & Lower.) 
P°P- 4.517- 

Rev.  J.  Johnson,  p.  p. 

St.  George  Knndson,  Esq.  .r.  p. 

Rev.  William  Archer . 

J ames  Lamb  Andouin,  Esq.  j.  P 

About  nine  or  ten,  supported 
in  the  farmers’  bouses.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect, 
to  my  knowledge. 

I know  of  only  five,  and  they 
have  been  supported  for  the 
last  two  years  by  vestry  pre- 
sentment. One  has  perished 
from  being  abandoned,  and 
another  from  its  mother  con- 
cealing its  birth. 

I know  only  of  three.  I con- 
sider they  have  been  impro- 
perly and  unkindly  neglected 
by  the  parish,  who,  after  the 
first  year,  have  refused  them 
any  aid.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

I know  of  only  five,  and  thev 
have  been  supported  for  the 
last  two  years  by  vestry  pre- 
sentment.  r 

Two ; one  from  being  aban- 
doned, and  the  other  from  its 
mother  concealing  its  birth. 

As  far  as  it  has  come  under 
my  knowledge,  there  may  be 
about  twenty; 

There  are  some,  but  I can- 
not say  what  number. 

There  are  some,  but  x cannot 
say  what  number. 

There  are  about  10  or  12 
widows  and  20  children,  chiefly 
supported  by  aims,  who  have 
no  relations  to  support  them. 

About  50  widows,  and  I.  think 
100  children,  all  supported 
by  charity  and  alms. 

About  50  widows,  and  100 
children;  all  supported  b; 
charity  and  alms. 

About  30,  usually  supported 
by  their  children  in  their  poor 
cabins. 

A great  number,  who  are 
supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  food  from  the 
farmers,  and  money  from  the 
resident  gentry. 

The  parish  is  so  extensive 
that  I could  not  easily  ascer- 
tain the  number.  They  are 
numerous,  and  supported  by 
the  precarious  bounty  of  their 
former  employers,  and  that  of 
the  parish  at  large. 

A great  number,  who  are 
supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions of  food  from  the 
farmers,  and  money  from  the 
resident  gentry. 

In  the  harvest  season  about 
20  go  to  the  adjoining  parishes, 
but  none  go  to  England. 

Very  few  (unmarried  men), 
v ho  go  to  the  county  Dublin 
for  the  early  hay  harvest,  or 
mowing. 

Scarcely  any  from  this  pa- 
rish. Some  few  mowers  go 
to  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Very  few  (unmarried  men), 
who  go  to  the  county  Dublin 
for  the  early  hay  harvest,  or 
mowing,  and  they  always  re- 
turn home  in  time  for  the 
harvest  here. 

Few  married  men  leave  the 
parish;  when  they  do,  they 
return  weekly  with  their  earn- 
ings, to  support  their  families. 

None  but  mowers,  who  may 
be  absent  about  a month; 
their  wives  and  children  re- 
main at  home,  mostly  unem- 
ployed. 

Between  50  and  60.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions; very  little  money. 

of  the  par 
Alms  are 
and  by  th 

By  the  return  of  the  last 
enumerators,  it  appeared  that 
in  the  village  of  Newtown 
Mount  Kennedy  alone  there 
was  100  paupers ; in  the  rest 
sh  I think  there  are  about  300. 
given  by  the  gentry  in  money, 
farmers  in  food. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
The  gentry  generally  give 
money  towards  their  support; 
the  farmers  principally  provi- 
sions. 

parish  I think  there 
are  given  by  the  ge 
mers  in  provisions, 

By  the  return  of  the  last 
enumerators,  it  appeared  that 
in  the  next  village  (Newtown 
Mount  Kennedy)  there  were 
100  paupers.  In  the  rest  of  the 
is  double  that  number.  Alms 
ntry  in  money,  and  by  the  far- 
potatoes,  oatmeal,  &c.  &c. 

There  are  none  of  that  de- 
scription in  this  parish. 

The  number  is  unknown. 
One  penny,  or  a bundle  of 
straw,  which  is  obtained  from 
the  next  farmer  ; if  sick,  or 
coming  from  an  unhealthy 
place,  two-pence. 

Amongst  those  who  keep 
lodging-houses.  The  average 
price  of  beds  is  id. 

The  number  is  unknown.  One 
penny,  or  a bundle  of  straw, 
which  is  obtained  from  the 
farmers ; if  sick,  or  coming 
from  an  unhealthy  place,  two 
or  three  pence. 

Not  one. 

Not  any. 

Only  one  that  has  come  to 
my  knowledge,  and  he  was  a 
traveller. 

Not  any. 
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Delgany,  Kilcooie  and  Kil- 
macanogue  - Pop.  6,475. 

Delgany,  Kilmacanogue  and 
Kilcooie  - Pop.  6,475. 

Delgany,  Kilcooie  and  Kil- 
macauogue  - Pop.  6,475. 

Kitguade  and!  u 
Kilmurray  f ' ^°P‘ 

Arthur  Jones,  Esq.  j . p. 

John  Dick,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  William  Cleaver. 

Rev.  C.  B.  Ken.iett,  p.  p. 

There  are  three  supported  by 
assessment  on  the  parish.  One 
perished  from  exposure,  about 
six  weeks  since. 

I do  not  know. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four, 
who  are  supported  by  vestry 
assessment.  One  infant  was 
lately  found  dead. 

Four  deserted  children,  who 
are  supported  by  a parochial 
assessment.  None  have  pe- 
rished. 

I am  unable  to  say  how  many 
bastard  children  there  are  be- 
longing to  the  parish.  There 
are  a great  number  of  children 
from  the  Foundling  Hospital 
in  this  parish. 

I do  not  know. 

Probably  five  illegitimate 
children,  who  derive  no  sup- 
port from  their  reputed  fathers. 

I am  not  aware. 

A good  many  widows  and 
children,  supported  by  cha- 
rity. 

The  greater  number  of  those 
receiving  regular  parish  relief 
are  widows ; few  of  them  are 
without  relations,  able  to  con- 
tribute something,  though  not 
much,  to  their  support. 

One  hundred  widows,  and  on 
an  average  four  children  each, 
supported  as  are  the  aged  and 
infirm  under-mentioned. 

From  the  best  inquiries  I 
have  been  ableto  make,  Iwould 
say  about  80  persons,  support- 
ed by  parish  funds  and  private 
contributions. 

There  are  a number  of  old 
and  infirm,  who  are  incapable 
of  work,  supported  by  cha- 
rity. 

The  number  of  such  receiv- 
ing regular  relief  from  the 
parish  fund  may  be  about  80, 
but  there  are  others  assisted 
privately. 

I consider  that  at  least  there 
are  500  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion, who  are  solely  supported 
by  the  voluntary  aid  of  their 
poor  neighbours. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I believe  not  any. 

Probably  50  in  the  year  leave 
the  county  in  quest  of  employ- 
ment ; very  few  for  England. 

Mostly  married  men,  whose 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  voluntary  aid 
afforded  them  by  their  poor 
neighbours. 

each  district  is  under  the 
to  whom  they  apply  whe: 

No  beggars  ( parishioners ) 
are  allowed  in  this  parish. 
The  poor  are  subsisted,  when 
in  distress,  out  of  the  parish 
and  church  fund.  The  parish 
is  divided  into  12  districts, 
care  of  a lady  or  gentleman, 
n in  distress. 

Begging  is  not  practised 
openly,  except  by  strangers, 
having  been  as  much  as  pos- 
sible discountenanced.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions 
ar.d  clothing,  rather  than  in 
money. 

The  number  is  so  great,  that 
T am  almost  afraid  to  say  ; but 
I think  at  least  100,  who  are 
generally  relieved  by  provi- 
sions given  to  them. 

Most  cabin-holders  give  lodg- 
'ng  for  the  night  to  strolling 
Deggars,  for  which  they  receive 
s“-or3  d. 

I cannot  say ; but  one  penny 
per  night  or  some  potatoes,  in 
general,  is  the  remuneration, 
or  a bundle  of  straw  or  slicks. 

Price  from  id.  to  Q d. 

Probably  100,  who  charge 
2d.  and  3d.  per  night. 

None. 
0 e 

None. 

None. 

In  a remote  degree,  by  rea- 
son of  poverty  and  extreme 
destitution;  numbers  have  died 
of  fever,  inflammatory  attacks, 
cholera,  &c.  &c. 
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Potverscourt  - Pop.  4,338. 

Carnew  - Pop.  6,865. 

Carnew  - Pop.  6,865. 

Carnew  . Pop.  6, 86,. 

Rev.  Robert  Daly. 

Robert  Chuloncr,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Joseph  Symcs,  Esq,,  j;  p. 

Thomas  De  Renzy,  Esq.,  j.P. 

No  deserted  children;  none 
have  perished. 

I cannot  say;  nor  do  I know 
of  any  more  than  one  bastard 
child  that  has  of  late  years 
perished. 

I know  only  of  one ; where 
one  child  was  left  out  at 
night  by  some  person  un- 
known, and  died  the  follow- 
ing day. 

unhappy  dissensions  prev 
impracticable  to  raise  the 
have  undertaken  the  boa 
paid  tor  the  last  three  yes 

Cannot  state  the  number- 
perhaps  three  or  four;  their 
support  and  maintenance  is 

provided  for  by  u & ta  Geo.  Ill 
c.  ±5,  and  13  & 14  Geo.  III.  c.  ' 

( Ireland)  j but  >n  consequence  of  the 
alcntrelat.vetoveslry  rates,  it  has  been 
funds;  and  I believe,  the  persons  «ho 
rd  and  lodging  of  them,  have  not  been 

None,  that  come  under  my 
knowledge,  from  the  mothers 
seeking  support  for  them. 
There  are  very  few  illegitimate 
children  belonging  to  inhabi- 
tants of  the  parish. 

I know  not. 

Cannot  state  the  number,  but, 
as  a magistrate,  I positively 
know  that  very  rarely  indeed 
do  the  reputed  fathers  con- 
tribute any  thing;  they  know 
the  laws  oblige  them  not,  and 
often  have  the  effrontery  to 
say  so. 

1 Forty  widows  supported  out 
of  the  parochial  charity  fund. 

I cannot  say. 

About  60  persons  receive 
alms,  in  different  proportions, 

■ front' 6 to  3$.  per  week. 

A considerable  number. 

I do  not  know. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  such  as  are  mentioned  in 
this  query  are  very  generally- 
supported  by  their  children. 

None. 

The  labourers  here  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  to  look  for  labour 
elsewhere. 

Very  few;  indeed  I know 
not  of  any ; if  of  good  cha- 
racter they  can  get  employ- 
ment at  home. 

A very  inconsiderable  num- 
ber, if  any ; I know  of  none. 

Very  few  of  the  inhabitants 
go  about  begging,  but  there 
, are  constant  travellers  through 
the  parish  who  get  provisions 
from  house  to  house ; it  would 
their  number.  In  the  summer, 
in,  the  same  farmers  will  supp 
day;  sometimes  more  or  less. 

There  are  several ; alms  are 
given  to  a considerable  extent, 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

be  impossible  to  state 
before  harvest  comes 
ly  sometimes  10  in  a 

There  are  a number  of  beg- 
gars, but  mostly  strangers. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

There  are  not  many  persons 
belonging  to  the  parish,  but  a 
great  inundation  from  other 
parishes ; alms  are  given  both 
ways. 

A few  of  the  poorest  people 
let  lodgings  at  about  6 d.  per 
week ; some  take  in  strangers 
free  of  charge,  considering  it 
a charitable  act,  but  they  often 
suffer  for  it,  as  the  stranger 
sometimes  robs  them  of  their 
clothes,  Stc. 

There  are  several  houses  of 
this  description,  but  I cannot 
say  the  price  paid  for  lodging. 

Cannot  say  how  many  may 
let  lodgings;  I should  think 
few ; and  the  price  very  low 
for  lodging  the  night. 

I know  not  the  number;  beg- 
gars are  entertained,  but  I be- 
lieve gratis. 

None. 

I do  not  consider  that  any 
have  perished  from  actual 
destitution. 

I believe  not. 

I think  not. 
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LEINSTER  Counties  Wicklow,  Carlow  and  Kildare-Baronies  Rathvilly,  Talbolstown  (Upper),  Kilkea  and  Moone. 


Clonmore  - Pop.  2,244. 

Ballimure  - Pop.  2,042. 

Baltinglass  - Pop,  4,110. 

Balliuulats,  Ballimorc,  Rathbran.and 
parts  of  three  others  in  county 
Kildare  - Pop.  about  15,928. 

Eev.  P.  Heahj,  v.  f. 

Rev.  Thomas  Taylor. 

Rev.  Henry  Scolt. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lalor,  v.  p. 

There  were  four  deserted 
during  that  time ; two  of  them 
were  left  at  my  own  door  ; I 
succeeded  in  having  the  mo- 
ther of  one  arrested  ; another 
was  committed  to  the  church- 
warden, and  the  others  I have 
reared  on  the  parish.  A law  to 
provide  for  them  is  much  wante. 

None;  none  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three  ! 
years. 

d. 

I do  not  know  of  any  now ; 
none  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

cept  that  slowly  pining  awi 
and  that  poverty  be  ne 
parents  or  the  gentry  or 
case,  many  have  perished  tl 
as  must  be  evident,  cannot 

But  one,  that  I know  of, 
supported  gratuitously  by  a 
charitable  person.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect,  ex- 
ty  from  want  be  called  perishing, 
gleet  imputable  either  to  the 
the  Government;  if  this  be  the 
trough  neglect,  but  the  number, 
be  ascertained. 

I can  discover  only  three. 

Two,  to  my  knowledge. 

I know  of  none,  though  there 
are  two  older  than  three; 
about  between  seven  and  nine. 

About  10  or  12;  I think  the 
unqualified  obligation  on  the 
father  to  support  a bastard 
when  sworn  upon  him,  to  be 
a great  encouragement  to  vice. 

Thirty  widows  and  yo  chil- 
dren maintained  by  the  indus- 
trious classes. 

I know  of  but  two  ; the  one 
supported  by  church  alms, 
the  other  by  industry,  arid 
other  means. 

I could  not  affirm. 

About  150;  supported  by 
begging. 

At  least  150,  and  they  live 
on  the  charity  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours. 

There  are  not  many  of  that 
description  in  the  parish,  and 
the  few  that  are,  are  sup- 
ported principally  by  their 
friends. 

I cannot  say. 

About  one-twentieth  of  the 
population  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion ; some  are  supported  from 
their  own  property;  others 
from  the  property  or  labour  of 
their  children ; about  100  beg. 

About  200;  none  go  to 
England. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
periodically,  and  none  go  to 
England. 

I cannot  say. 

to  England  ; some  few  g 
service ; probably  not  m 

About  30  or  40  men  in  har- 
vest, and  nearly  the  same  num- 
ber in  spring;  none  periodically 
0 there  to  look  for  permanent 
ore  than  five  or  six  in  the  year. 

Some  are;  their  wives  and  1 
children  are  supported  on  po- 
tatoes already  procured,  Or 
live  on  their  charitable  neigh- 
bours. 

Some  married,  and  some  un- 
married ; the  wives  are  sup- 
ported by  some  previous 
reservation. 

When  they  are  married,  the 
family  have  no  other  means 
but  begging. 

selves 
previc 
but  g. 

Probably  one-half  are  mar- 
ried ; the  wife  and  children  in 
1 the  meanwhile  support  them- 
; sometimes  on  some  potatoes 
iusly  provided  by  the  husband, 
enerally  by  begging. 

I think  about  go;  but  a great 
number  go  from  door  to  door, 
who  come  here  from  neigh- 
bouring towns  and  parishes, 
and  probably  many  of  our  poor 
migrate  to  other  places,  when 
ashamed  to  beg  at  home. 

Scarcely  any  belonging  to 
the  parish  subsist  by  beg- 
ging ; and  alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say. 

About  200.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions;  seldom 
given  in  money;  never -im 
money  through  the  country. 

In  fact,  all  the  poor  house- 
holders, unless  they  are  afraid 
of  the  priest,  receive  strolling 
beggars  “ through  charity,”  as 
they  say ; I believe  they  sel- 
dom gain  any  thing  by  them, 
except  the  offal  of  the  potatoes 
they  collect,  which  assists  them  ' 
to  feed  their  pigs. 

No  householders  let  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars,  and 
consequently  no  price  paid 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

ing  they  s< 
the  food  c< 
a fellow-fi 
beggars  h 
sometimes 
(town.) 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  the  usual  price  for  anight’s 
lodging  is  3 d. 

jldom  receive  any  compensation, 
Elected  by  the  day’s  begging  ; the 
eeling  of  compassion  for  their  c< 
ave  permanent  lodgings,  for  whi 
j from  20s.  or  30s.  a year;  1 

All  the  cabin-keepers  and 
small  house-keepers  give  occa- 
sional lodging  to  strolling  beg- 
gars ; for  this  occasional  lodg- 
except  perhaps  some  portion  of 
*y  generally  givelodging  through 
jmpanions  in  misery.  Some  few 
ich  they  pay  about  10 d.  a week; 
this  is  the  case  in  Ballinglass 

I know  of  none.  This  is  not  | 
me  way  in  which  the  destitu- 
tion °f  the  poor  manifests  itself, 
iliey  are  stunted  in  their  growl 
1 e>  and  are  hurried  prematur 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  exist 

Not  one.  I make  the  state-  \ 
raent  from  my  own  knowledge. 

h;  wither  away  in  early 
ely  to  the  grave,  by  a 
ence. 

None,  that  I have  ever  beard  1 If  by  dying  from  actual  des- 
0f_  j titution,  be  meant  dying  from 

having  been  a certain  time  previously  tu  death  without  ar.y 
nourishment  whatsoever,  i.one  have  so  died  ; but  if  it  mean 
slowly  pining  to  death  from  inadequate  support  for  some 
months  or  years  previously,  the  number  is  incalculable,  but 
certainly  great. 
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Dunlavin  Tubber ; 
Pop.  2,633. 

Granabeg  and  Kilbeg ; 
Pop.  2,145. 

Kilranelagh  and  Kittegan; 
Pop-  5,654- 

Kilranelagh  & Donaghniore- 

PoP-  5,972. 

Rev.  M.  Morgnn. 

Rev.  Arthur  Gernaine. 

Rev.  William  Scott. 

Fra'  IV.  Greene,  Esq. 

I know  not  of  any;  none 
supported  by  the  parish,  nor 
have  I heard  of  any  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

There  is  one,  supported  from  Nothing  seems  to  require  im- 
the  collections  made  in  church  mediate  attention  more  than  a 

for  the  poor;  there  maybe  provision  for  deserted  children 

others  not  known  to  writer.  Some  are  supposed  to  have 

There  is  much  difficulty  now  perished. 

about  providing  for  them,  as 

there  is  no  parish  cess  raised.  This  parish  has 

been  fortunate  in  escaping  them.  None  have 

perished  through  neglect.  1 

I cannot  say ; they  cannot  be 
many.  Although  the  law  in 
Ireland  does  not  make  it  im- 
perative on  parents  in  such 
cases  to  provide,  arrangements 
are  made  to  take  care  of  the 
children. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

None  known. 

I do  not  know ; but  as  there 
is  no  town  in  these  parishes, 
they  are  but  few. 

I know  but  few,  and  they  are 
supported  by  parish  relief. 

Very  few,  if  anj\ 

Not  known. 

Very  few.  By  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

Very  few,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families 
generally;  others  are  depen- 
dent on  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

Do  not  know  the  exact  The  number  it  is  impossible 
number,  but  they  are  sup-  to  say ; they  are  usually  kept 
ported  by  their  children  or  by  their  relatives, 
nearest  relations,  who  get  me- 
dicine at  the  Blesinton  Dis- 
pensary, and  sometimes  cloth- 
ing from  the  neighbouring  gentry. 

But  few  in  bad  circumstances. 
By  their  friends.  Some  beg- 
ging a little  money  for  to- 
bacco. 

A few  go  into  the  neighbour- 
ing county  of  Dublin  for  a short 
time  to  mow  or  reap  ; the  fami- 
lies remain  at  home.  Very  few 
go  to  England. 

Very  few  go  to  England  from 
this  parish,  but  go  to  the 
counties  of  Dublin  and  Kil- 
dare in  the  harvest  months. 

Some  go  to  the  counties 
Dublin  and  Kildare,  hardly 
any  to  England ; but  no  con- 
jecture can  be  formed  of  their 
number. 

A small  number  of  such  men 
go  to  the  county  of  Dublin  to 
make  hay,  and  to  the  county 
of  Kildare  to  cut  corn,  chiefly 
to  buy  clothes,  &c.  for  them- 
selves ; but  few  go  to  England. 

Several  are  married ; few 
wander  as  beggars. 

The  married  labourers  in 
general  stay  at  home  to  rear 
their  turf,  as  a great  many 
obtain  a livelihood  by  cutting 
and  rearing  turf,  which  they 
sell. 

Some  are;  and  their  families 
are  left  to  the  supply  of  po- 
tatoes; some  left  to  their 
own  ingenuity. 

Provisions  have  been  so 
plenty  the  last  two  years,  that 
no  difficulty  would  arise  to  a 
married  man  in  leaving  sup- 
port for  his  wife  and  child. 

I cannot  tell ; they  are  many 
who  generally  receive  alms  in 
provisions. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
potatoes  or  oatmeal.  The 
Government  did  not  require 
an  account  of  paupers  in  the 
last  Population  Returns. 

Not  numbered ; but  provi- 
sions the  only  alms,  except 
by  the  gentry. 

There  not  being  a town,  or 
even  what  might  be  called  a 
village,  in  either  of  these  pa- 
rishes, the  number  of  beggars 
are  small;  the  farmers  gene- 
rally give  provisions,  die  gen- 
try money. 

The  price  usually  is  from  1 i d. 
to  3rf.  a night,  or  6d.  to  1 i.'by 
the  week. 

Very  few  householders  re- 
fuse a night’s  lodging,  for 
which  they  never  exact  any 
thing,  as  they  look  upon  it  to 
be  the  most  meritorious  cha- 
rity that  can  be  given. 

The  number  not  known ; 
but  it  is  usually  done  without 
pecuniary  remuneration  as 
an  alms,  or  to  partake  in  the 
mendicant’s  collection. 

They  are  accommodated  for 
charity.  In  the  last  scarcity 
this  country  was  overrun  by 
persons  from  the  county  of 
Wexford,  &c.  seeking  food. 

No  parishioners.  One  or  two 
cases  may  have  occurred  of 
strangers  passing  through  the 
county. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

None.  Provisions  have  been 
so  plenty,  that  there  has  been 
no  want  for  the  last  three 
years. 
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LEINSTER : 

County  Wicklow — Barony 
Tslbotsiown,  Upper. 

MUNSTER — County  Clare — Barony  Bunratty. 

Rathbran  - - Pop-  2.-^33- 

Inchicronane  - Pop.  4,601. 

Mealick,  Kilquane ; 
Pop.  about  2,500. 

Quin,  Clouney  and  Dowry ; 
Pop.  8,649. 

Rev.  M.  Lystcr. 

Rev.  James  Meade,  p.  p. 

Rev,  Edmond  Sheehy,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Studdert. 

None  within  ray  knowledge. 

No  deserted  children.  j 

Seven  children,  who  are 
principally  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  persons  who 
found  them,  or  gave  them 
shelter  or  protection.  None 
are  known  to  have  perished 
through  neglect.  ■ 

There  are  but  two  foundlings 
at  present  supported  by  the 
parish ; the  persons  taking 
charge  of  them  got  7 1.  each, 
and  no  other  charge.  I never 
heard  of  any  dying  from 
neglect. 

I know  of  none. 

The  bastard  children  are  all 
supported  by  either  their  sup- 
posed fathers  or  their  mothers. 

Three. 

Know  of  none. 

Any  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion are  supported  as  express- 
ed at  No.  4. 

Thirty  widows  and  40  chil- 
dren, supported  by  begging. 

About  60  widows  and  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  relatives 
able  to  support  them,  and  j 
have  no  obvious  means  of 
support  but  their  own  labour  1 
and  industry,  and  the  bene-  1 
volence  of  neighbours.  | 

See  No.  4. 

There  may  be  from  15  to  20 
persons  of  this  description,  who 
are  supported  partly  by  alms, 
but  chiefly  by  potatoes  ob- 
tained from  the  landholders. 

About  100,  supported  by 
their  families,  and  by  begging 

About  12,  who  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  the  cha-  j 
rity  of  the  parishioners. 

There  are  few  beggars ; but 
contributions  arc  sometimes 
made  for  the  old  and  feeble, 
and  some  clothes  given  at 
Christmas. 

Many  of  the  labourers  are  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  their  dwel- 
lings to  seek  employment  in 
the  county  of  Dublin  at  the 
commencement  of  the  harvest ; 

About  50  to  60  periodically 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 
None  to  England. 

None. 

I believe  none  in  those  pa- 
rishes, unless  in  the  neigh- 
bouring counties  in  harvest. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  who  remit  a portion  of 
their  wages  to  their  families. 

Principally  married;  their 
wives  are  supported  by  the 
con-acre  produce,  relations, 
and  by  begging. 

Live  in  their  cottages. 

Alms  are  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

About  20  families  ; alms  ge- 
nerally given  in  provision. 

There  are  no  resident  beg- 
gars in  the  parish ; there  are 
several  strolling  or  itinerant 
beggars  pass  through  the 
parish,  to  whom  alms  are 
given,  generally  in  provisions. 

Very  few. 

The  poorest  description  of 
householders  alone  are,  I be- 
lieve, to  be  noted  under  this 
head;  they  are  usually  paid 
by  a proportion  of  the  potatoes 
which  the  strolling  beggars 
collect  during  the  day. 

Scarcely  any,  and  the  price 
usually  given  is  3 if. 

None. 

I believe  nothing. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None,  except  by  gradual 
destitution. 

None. 

None. 
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Quin,  Clouny  and  Dowry, 
Pop.  8,649. 

Kilkeedy,  Carron,  Abbey  and 
Oughtmanagh  - Pop.  7,650. 

Kilchrist  and  Clondegad, 
Pop  7,219. 

Kildysart  and  Kilchrist, 
Pop.  7,070.  ’ 

John  Singleton , Esq.  j.  r. 

Christopher  Lapde/l,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Rev.  G.  O' Shaughnessy,  r.  r. 

Rev.  Michael  Fitzgerald. 

There  are  not  many  instances 
of  deserted  children,  nor  have 
I known  of  one  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  this  district ; nor  did 
any  die  through  neglect  for 
the  last  three  years. 

None  ; two  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 

I know  of  very  few. 

Not  many,  if  any. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  a great  many ; and 
they  are  chiefly  supported  by 
the  charity  of  their  poor 
neighbours,  and  by  their  beg- 
ging at  the  doors  of  gentle- 
men's houses. 

Cannot  answer  this  question. 

Very  few  ; they  are  supported 
by  charity. 

Always  by  the  charity  of  their 
poor  neighbours,  ana  the  oc- 
casional bounty  of  the  higher 
classes.  I cannot  take  upon 
myself  to  answer  as  to  the 
number. 

Very  many  unable  to  work; 
some  living  with  their  rela- 
tions and  friends,  to  whom 
they  are  an  incumbrance. 

I cannot  state  the  exact 
number ; they  are  usuallysup- 
ported  by  their  relations. 

I cannot  state  the  number; 
they  are  generally  supported 
by  their  families. 

I should  say  not ; one  in  every 
forty  in  this  Union. 

Very  many,  but  I believe 
few  go  to  England  ; they  ge- 
nerally go  to  the  counties  of 
Tipperary,  Waterford,  Kil- 
dare, Meath,  Westmeath  and 
earn  the  rent  of  their  con-acre 

1 cannot  state  exactly ; they 
usually  go  to  other  parts  of 
Ireland ; none  go  to  England. 

Kilkenny  in  harvest,  to 
s and  cabins. 

Very  few  leave  their  homes ; 
none  go  to  England. 

Any  who  leave  their  wives 
and  families  after  them,  sub- 
sist in  the  cabins  with  the  rem- 
nant of  potatoes  laid  by  from 
the  previous  year's  muck  groun 
ally  live  on  the  bounty  of  their 

Many  of  them  are  married  ; their 
wives  and  children  living  in  their  ab- 
sence on  potatoes;  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  compelled  to  live  by 

begging. 

id  ; and  they  occasion- 
neighbours. 

Some  are ; their  wives  and 
children  arc  supported  by 
their  friends  and  neighbours. 

No  married  men  go. 

A vast  number  subsist  by 
begging ; alms  usually,  almost 
always,  given  in  provisions. 

A great  many  persons  in  this 
district  subsist  by  begging ; 
and  alms  are  generally  given 
to  them  in  potatoes  and  in 
milk. 

The  beggars  who  frequent 
this  parish  are  strangers; 
alms  is  usually  given  ^pro- 
visions. 

About  12;  alms  are  given 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

The  householders  seldom  or 
never  make  any  charge  for  a 
night's  lodging  to  any  stroller 
.or  traveller. 

I am  not  aware  of  any ; they 
receive  no  remuneration  for 
lodgings  given  to  beggars, 
for  the  only  accommodation 
given  is  a little  hay  or  straw 
in  a corner  of  the  cabin. 

None  ; a night’s  lodging  is 
always  given  gratis  to  beg- 
gars. 

•No  householders  let  lodgings 
to  beggars,  but.  seldom  refuse 
a night's  shelter  to  those  in 
want. 

I have  heard  of  some  few; 
but  on  investigation  could  ne- 
ver ascertain  that  any  death 
took  place  from  actual  desti- 
tution. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  per- 
son dying  for  want  in  this 
district  within  the  last  three 
years. 

But  one,  who  was  travelling 
through  the  parish. 

No. 
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Kitfidane  - Pop- 4.l65- 

Kilmichael  and  Kilmacduane. 
Pop.  9,532. 

Kilmurray,  Killimer,  Kilfidano,  Kil-  ! 
inacduane  and  KiUofin. 

Pop.  20,847. 

Killilagh,  Killmoon,  Kiimanahecn,  See. 
Pop.  about  15,000. 

Pierce Carrick,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Kelli/,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Martin,  jun. 

The 

Very  Rev.  Archdeacon  Whitty. 

I dn  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children  in  this  parish. 

Within  the  last  four  years 
two  deserted  children  in  the 
parish ; they  have  been  sup- 
ported by  contributions  made 
at  the  houses  of  worship ; both 
died  ; every  care  was  taken  of 
them  while  living. 

There  are  two  foundlings  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

In  that  time  I have  not  known 
of  1 2 deserted  children  in  the 
parish ; there  are  but  three  now 
supported  by  the  parish. 

I am  not,  from  actual  know- 
ledge, enabled  to  answer  this 
interrogatory. 

About  15  bastard  children  in 
the  parish  of  or  under  three 
years ; they  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  mothers.  The 
mother  works  without  any 
compensation  but  the  mainte- 
nance ofherself  and  child;  the 
reputed  father  generally  gives 
a trifle  for  clothing. 

I know  of  none  unsupported 
by  their  parents  ; though  I am 
sorry  to  state  that  there  are 
many  illegitimate  children  in 
the  Union,  and  the  fathers  are 
compelled  to  maintain  them 
by  the  civil  authorities. 

Impossible  to  state. 

Persons  thus  circumstanced 
have  generally  some  little  means 
of  industry,  by  which  they  are 
enabled  to  procure  a scanty  sub- 
sistence for  themselves  and 
family. 

There  are,  I do  think,  about 
100  distressed  widows  in  both 
parishes ; from  the  cheapness 
of  provisions  their  labour  com- 
pensates for  the  miserable  sup- 
port they  get. 

But  one  widow,  who  is  sup- 
ported from  the  poor  money 
collected  at  the  church,  and  by 
private  charity.  No  children, 
except  those  mentioned  at 
query  1. 

I will  not  take  upon  me  to 
state. 

I do  not  think  there  are  above 
too  persons  thus  circumstanced; 
they  are  generally  supported  by 
their  families  and  friends. 

I cannot  state  the  precise 
1 number  of  the  aged  and  infirm ; 
I meet  one  in  almost  every 
house ; they  are  supported 
miserably  by  their  relatives. 

This  Union  contains  a popu- 
lation of  nearly  25,000  souls, 
so  that  I could  not  answer  ] 
No.  4 accurately.  The  aged 
and  infirm  are  usually  supported 
by  their  relatives,  or  by  private 
charity. 

I cannot  state. 

. 

In  theautumn  season  labourers 
leave  this  parish  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere ; the  wandering 
wer  extend  beyond  tlic  neighbouring 
ram  ties  and  they  generally  return  at  the 
opiration  of  two  or  three  months. 

I cannot  state  accurately  how 
many  labourers  leave  their 
dwellings  periodically ; the 
number  is  considerable ; I do 
not  know  of  any  going  to 
England. 

Not  more  than  20  have  gone 
from  this  Union  to  seek  em- 
ployment. They  usually  go 
j to  the  neighbouring  counties 
during  the  harvest  and  potatoe 
digging,  but  never  to  England. 

This  would  be  very  difficult  for 
me  to  state  of  my  own  know* 
ledge. 

In  general  they  are  young  men, 
and  unmarried ; those  of  them 
«ho  are  married  leave  their 
•tres  and  children  at  home,  who,  in  their 
**nce,  attend  to  the  cultivation  of  their 
Me  farms  or  gardens. 

Several  of  them  married ; 
they  have  con-acre  ground; 
the  landlord,  in  their  absence, 
allows  their  wives  to  take  some 
of  the  produce,  taking  care  to 
keep  a sufficient  quantity  for  tho 

The  labourers  that  leave  this 
Union  during  the  harvest  are 
always  single  men. 

rent. 

Both  married  and  unmarried 
men  go,  leaving  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  potatoes  at  home  for  their 
families  ; the  labourers  seldom 
go,  except  in  the  harvest,  when 
potatoes  at  home  are  abundant. 

Very  few  who  are  natives  and 
fsidentin  the  parish,  subsist  by 
“■Sging ; there  are,  however,  to 
* /ound  at  all  times  in  the 
parish  a number  of  wandering 
mendicants,  to  whom  alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

j 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  ! 
persons  belonging  to  the  parish  j 
who  subsist  by  begging ; they 
are  numerous ; but  rather  than 
beg  amongst  their  acquaintance 
a parish  where  they  are  not  kno 
those  have  subsisted  for  the  la 
chiefly  strangers.  Alms  given 

There  are  not  more  than  20  families  in 
the  Union  who  make  begging  a profes- 
sion. Alms  are  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

s and  neighbours,  retire  to 
wn.  I hesitate  not  to  say, 
st  year  over  100  families, 
in  provisions. 

Cannot  state;  but  I think 
more  alms  are  given  in  pro- 
visions than  money;  indeed, 
the  number  of  beggars  is  not 
great,  in  proportion  to  the  po- 
pulation. 

The  peasantry  in  this  parish  1 
ate  in  the  habit  of  giving  a 
night’s  lodging  to  wandering  : 
j88Brs  as  an  act  of  charity. 
Inever  heard  of  their  charging 
"f  allowing  mendicants  to  stop 

their  cabins. 

Beggars  lodge  in  the  poorest 
cabins,  pay  no  money,  but 
share  with  thedistressed  family 
the  provisions  procured  during 
the  day ; they  are  sure  of  a 
hearty  welcome  if  they  bring 
with  them  some  milk,  a luxury 
to  the  poor  family. 

Strolling  beggars  always  get 
a night’s  lodging  for  charity. 
We  have  no  householders  in 
the  habit  of  letting  lodgings  to 
beggars. 

How  can  it  be  expected 
I could  be  able  to  give  accu- 
rate information  on  this  head. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 
0 c 

I hesitate  not  to  say,  several 
have  died  from  want  of  medi- 
cine in  due  time,  and  regular 
diet  and  care  on  the  bed  of 
sickness. 

No. 

I do  not  recollect  one  that  so 
died. 
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Kilfarboy  — Pop.  6,389. 

Killard  - - Pop.  5,629. 

Kilmurray  and  Kilfarboy. 
Pop.  15,822. 

Dysart  - - - P0p.  1(ggg 

Francis  G.  Morony,  Esq.  J.  v. 

Rev.  Henry  Whitty. 

Rev.  A.  11‘Guane,  r.  i\ 

Rev.  C.  Curtin , p.  p. 

1 know  but  of  One  deserted 
child,  which  is  maintained  by  a 
rate  at  vestry ; I never  knew 
of  a death  in  manner  stated  in 
query. 

I cannot  state. 

I have  not  known  of  any. 

Properly  speaking  there  are 
no  deserted  children  ; the  ma- 
gistrates make  the  father  on 
whom  the  child  is  sworn  pay 
wages  to  the  mother  for  sup- 
porting it;  some  sent  home  to 
the  fathers ; none  lost  by  neg- 
lect. 

At  present  but  one  deserted 
child,  supported  by  subscrip, 
tion  ; none  known  to  have  been 
neglected  for  the  last  three 
years. 

1 have  no  means  of  knowing. 

I cannot  stale. 

I am  not  able  to  compute, 
because  the  mother  generally 
conceals  the  aid  advanced, 
through  fear  of  the  father’s 
lawful  wife,  or  of  his  parents,  or 
of  being  suspected  still  of  con- 
tinuing the  intercourse. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I know  of  none  so  circum- 
stanced. 

I cannot  state. 

From  80  to  100,  whose  rela- 
tives are  either  unable  or  un- 
willing to  support  them  ; they 
are  maintained  partly  by  the 
labourof  the  widow,  and  partly 
by  begging. 

I would  say  20  widows,  who 
are  supported  by  their  friend* 
and  charitable  neighbours. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; the 
old  and  infirm  are  maintained 
invariably  by  their  family ; the 
children  always  support  the 
aged  parents. 

I cannot  state. 

Such  aged  and  infirm  people 
amount  to  some  hundreds  ; 
they  are  supported  by  their 
relatives  or  by  begging. 

The  number  of  old  persons 
may  be  300 ; they  are  all  sup- 
ported by  their  families  or 
friends. 

None  of  the  labouring  popu- 
lation go  to  England  for  em- 
ployment, but  a great  many  go 
every  harvest  into  the  counties 
of  Limerick  and  Tipperary. 

It  isimpossible  forme  to  state 
correctly. 

The  labourers  who  emigrate 
periodically  are  some  hundreds 
in  number  from  this  maritime 
district ; none  go  to  England 
that  I know  of. 

A very  inconsiderable  num- 
ber leave  their  bouses-  for  em-  j 
ployment ; any  that  do,  obtain 
it  in  Leinster ; but  I am  not 
aware  that  any  go  to  England. 

Very  few  of  them  are  married. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  state 
correctly. 

Many  of  them  are  unmarried, 
some  married  ; most  of  the 
wives  and  children  stroll  about 
begging. 

A few  very  poor  married  men 
leave  home  during  the  harvest; 
in  some  instances  their  families 
go  to  beg  until  they  return,  but 
the  greater  part  of  those  men 
who  go  for  work  are  unmarried. 

In  the  winter  months  native 
mendicants  are  seldom  seen 
about;  but  in  the  summer,  this 
being  a sea-bathing  resort,  we 
are  overrun  with  them  ; from 
the  rich  they  receive  money, 
from  the  cottagers  provisions 
invariably. 

1 cannot  state  what  number. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions,  but  always  in 
provisions  by  the  poor  class  of 
farmers. 

It  is  hard  to  compute  the 
number;  they  are  like  the  wan- 
dering Arabs,  always  in  mo- 
tion, not  merely  from  different 
parishes,  but  differentcounties; 
alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
vision ; about  180  reside  in 
both  parishes. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
twenty  beggars  natives  of  the 
parish ; they  receive  alms, 
mostly  in  provisions. 

Every  householder  receives 
gratuitously  those  strolling  beg- 
gars in  the  summer  months,, 
and  for  which  they  often  suffer 
by  petty  thefts,  sickness,  &c. 

I cannot  state  what  price  is 
paid,  but  I do  believe  in  many 
cases  no  payment  is  demanded. 

Strollingbeggars  get  lodgings 
gratis,  for  others  it  is  3 d.  per 
night,  and  according  to  the 
quality  of  the  beds. 

I do  not  know  of  any  eharp 
for  lodging  of  those  poor  people. 

None  certainly. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None  to  my  knowledge  have 
died  of  actual  want  within  those 
three  years,  nor  since  the  year 
1822. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

1 
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Kilkeedy  - - Pop.  3.32 1. 

Clondegad  - - Pop.  4,650. 

Drumcliffe  (Town  of  Ennis.) 
Pop.  12,392. 

Drumcliffe,  Kilnmaona  (Town 
of  Ennis)  - Pop.  about  16,159. 

Rev.  David  O’Donnell,  r.p. 

Rev.  Charles  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  F.  O’Shaughncssy,  r.p. 
and  It.  C.  Dean. 

C.  H.  Bagot,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Not  any,  I believe;  but  we 
*ere  incumbered  with  two  or 
three  foundlings,  who  have  since 
(jied,  probably  sufficient  care 
nol  having  been  taken  of  them. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish.  Two  chil- 
dren have  been  found  within 
the  last  two  years,  who  were 
supposed  to  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

Do  not  know  of  any  now  in  j 
that  situation. 

1*8,3,  4. 

The  introduction  of  any  sys- 
tem of  Poor  Laws  similar  to 
those  of  England  into  Ireland, 
where  nearly  all  are  poor,  and 
where  the  great  mass  of  the 
population  will  consider  them- 
selves more  entitled  to  receive 
relief  than  to  contribute  to  that 

Not  many,  if  any. 

None. 

Cannot  say. 

of  others,  cannot  be  productive 
of  benefit,  and  will  in  all  human 
probability  lead  to  the  most 
disastrous  consequences.  The 
enormous  funds  that  would  be 
required  under  such  a system 
should  of  course  be  sought 
amongst  the  landholders,  and  in 
what  manner  could  it  be  as- 
sessed, or  by  whom  collected, 
when  we  know  that  a large  pro- 
portion of  the  land  is  in  the  oc- 
cupancy of  a major  part  of  the 
population  who  are  little  re- 
moved from  the  lowest  state  of 
pauperism,  and  who  cannot  be 
expected  to  submit  quietly  to 
such  a scale  of  taxation?  It 
may  be  proposed  to  saddle  the 
landlords  with  this  tax ; this 
may  be  done,  but  the  shorter 
proceeding  would  be,  to  take  the 
land  at  once,  and  bestow  it  on 
the  people,  for  the  whole  rental 
will  be  barely  suf- 

Ido  not  recollect  that  there 
are  any. 

I cannot  answer  this  accu- 
rately ; I believe  very  few. 

To  answer  this  question 
would  require  a very  minute 
survey,  the  population  being 
very  great. 

Very  many,  living  with  some 
relation,  to  whom  they  are  an 
incumbrance. 

I would  say  there  are  very 
few.  They  are  supported  hy 
their  children,  to  whom,  how- 
ever old  they  may  be,  they 
are  generally  of  some  use  in 
domestic  purposes. 

I should  think  more  than 
200,  supported  by  their  friends, 
or  mendicity. 

Very  many ; but  I believe  few 
go  to  England.  They  generally 
go  to  Tipperary,  Waterford,  or 
some  of  the  other  counties  of 
Leinster  in  harvest  to  earn  the 
rentof  their  little  cabins  and  con- 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but  a 
great  many  go  to  other  parts  of 
Ireland  to  look  for  work.  None 
go  to  England. 

Does  not  regard  this  town. 

Cannot 
be  ascer- 
tained. 

ficient  to  meet  the 
claims  that  will 
most  certainly  be 
made  for  relief.  In 
this  town,  aud  the 
parish  in  which  it 
is  situated,  there 

Many ; their  wives  and  chil- 
dren living  in  their  absence  on 
potatoes  alone;  in  some  in- 
stances are  compelled  to  live 
by  begging. 

A few  are  married,  and  their 
wives  and  children  are  usually 
supported  amongst  their 
friends  and  relations. 

Such  married  men  as  absent 
themselves  in  pursuit  of  em- 
ployment leave  their  wives 
and  children  to  Providence. 

are  about  12,000 
inhabitants,  of 

which  number  at 
least  2,000  will 
seek  relief : sup- 
pose this  to  be 
granted  to  the  very 
limited  amount  of 
4 1.  per  annum  to 
each,  the  aggregate 
sum  will  be  8,000?. 
This,  on  a parish 
containing  4,800 
acres,  would  be 
nearly  2 1.  per  acre; 

The  indigent  and  superan- 
nuated generally  live  with  some 
relation.  The  alms  given  to 
strolling  beggars  are  a few 
potatoes. 

Very  few  belonging  to  the 
parish  subsist  solely  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

Cannot  be  ascertained  at 
present. 

1 am  not  aware  of  any.  They 
receive  no  remuneration  for 
lodgings  given  to  beggars,  for 
the  only  accommodation  given 
15  a little  of  hay  or  straw  to  lie 
on,‘.n a corner  of  their  wretched 

cabins. 

None.  Strolling  beggars  al- 
ways get  a night’s  lodging 
without  charge. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

but  if  we  suppose  a 
part  of  it  to  be  laid 
on  the  houses  in 
the  town,  the 
amount  to  go  upon 
the  land  will,  I am 
sure,  exceed  the 
rental. 

I believe  there  have  been  many. 

There  was  one  person  (a 
stranger)  found  dead  in  the 
parish.  The  result  of  an  in- 
quest held  was,  “ that  he  died 
of  destitution.” 

Have  not  heard. 
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Drumcliffe,  Templemealy,  Kilnamonn, 
Kilraehtis  (Town  of  Ennis.) 
Pop.  about  17,000. 

Kilmealy  - - Pop.  4,296. 

ICilrush,  Kilferagh,  Moyarta,  1 
Kilballyowen. — Pop.  26,902.  | 

Clonlea  - - pop.  3)10.i 

Rev.  W.  A.  Adnmton. 

Rev.  H.  Murphy. 

Rev.  T.  IVhitty. 

Rev.  J.  Curroll. 

Seven,  supported  by  parish 
assessment.  None  that  I 
have  heard  of. 

None. 

I know  of  but  three,  and  they 
were  taken  care  of  by  myself.  | 

There  is  one  at  present. 
None  have  perished. 

Impossible  to  ascertain. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I fear  a great  many. 

None. 

Cannot  possibly  say. 

None. 

The  relations  in  general  not  ' 
able  to  support  them,  and 
many  not  willing.  Number 
unknown. 

Cannot  say,  but  the  number 
is  great. 

I do  not  think  there  are 
many ; they  are,  however, 
supported  by  their  nearest 
relatives. 

A great  many  ; the  charity 
of  their  neighbours,  and  occa- 
sional benefactions  from  the 
wealthy;  and  all  are  insuffi-  | 
cient  to  their  comfortable 
maintenance. 

They  are  supported  by  their 
relatives,  and  by  charity. 

Cannot  say. 

A few  go  to  the  neighbour- 
ing counties,  but  none  to  Eng- 
land. 

I do  not  know,  but  believe 
the  number  is  small,  and  very 
few  to  England. 

Scarcely  any. 

Many  are  married,  in  which 
case  the  wives  and  children 
beg. 

Generally  unmarried. 

! 

. 

Great  numbers  married ; 
their  wives  and  children  and 
themselves  often  in  great  want, 
whether  the  men  are  at  home 
or  from  it. 

Scarcely  any. 

There  are  many  beggars  ; and 
alms,  I guess,  are  chiefly  given 
iu  provisions. 

There  are  no  resident  beggars 
who  subsist  by  begging ; when 
so  reduced,  they  leave  the 
parish. 

Several  alms  given  by  the 
poor  farmers  in  provisions,  by 
the  opulent  in  money,  and  but 
little  of  the  last. 

Cannot  say. 

All  strolling  beggars  are 
lodged  and  fed  too  through 
charity. 

Strolling  beggars  are  admit- 
ted freely ; few  refusals  in  the 
cabins,  and,  I apprehend,  no 
charge. 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

I cannot  say  I recollect  any. 

None. 
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Feakle  - - Pop.  8,744. 

Feakle  - - Pop.  8,744.  | 

Inniscaltra  - - Pop.  2,198. 

Killaloe  - - Pop.  8,614. 

Rev.  .7.  Kinalian. 

Rev.  F.  MlKenny,  p.p. 

Philip  Reade,  Esq.  j.p. 

Capt.  Martin,  j.  p. 

There  are  none.  None  have 
been  deserted,  and  of  course 
none  could  have  perished  by  ex- 
posure. 

There  are  scarcely  any  de- 
serted children,  and  none  ever 
known  to  perish  through  real 
want. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren. An  orphan,  even  at  five 
years  old,  is  considered  an  ac- 
quisition in  any  poor  family, 
labour  being  itscapiral.  I know 
ofnonehavingperished  through 
wilful  neglect. 

There  are  three,  supported  by 
parish  cess  ; none  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  very  few  bastards 
in  proportion  to  the  poverty  and 
population ; they  average  from 
five  to  eight  per  year  at  most, 
and  are  never  deserted  by  fa- 
ther and  mother,  either  endea-  i 
vouring  to  support  them. 

I know  of  none. 

None  that  I know  of,  except 
the  three  above  stated. 

I can  form  no  opinion  as  to  the 
number,  but  suppose  them  to  be  com- 
paratively few.  If  a widow  be  indus- 
trious, she  can  work  out  a livelihood  by 
rearing  a pig  and  poultry,  by  retailing 
tobacco,  herrings,  salt,  soap  and  candles, 
children  grow  up  and  are  able  to  maiutaii 
beg  with  her  children,  if  her  husband  wor 

There  are  only  a few  widows 
entirely  depending  on  their  friends  ; the 
widows  generally  retain  whatever  holding 
friends  and  neighbours  generally  assist  tn 

She  will  thus  be  euabled  to  pay  the  rent : 
1 herself  in  return.  If  she  is  not  industri 
ked  for  a small  farmer  ; but  if  for  a gentl 

I know  of  none. 

the  husband  died  possessed  of ; their 
iem  until  the  children  grow  up. 

for  potntoe  ground,  and  keep  the  wolf  fro: 
ous,  and  has  no  relations,  she  has  no  alter 
eiuan,  she  lias  nothing  to  fear. 

I cannot  form  an  opinion. 

m the  door  until  her 
native  but  to  go  and 

Cannot  say  the  number,  but 
there  is  always  a welcome  for 
them  in  the  houses  of  their 
married  children. 

There  are  of  both  sexes  about 
200,  who  are  badly  supported 
by  their  immediate  friends, 
owing  to  their  poverty. 

About  12  poor  persons  of  this 
description.  Some  live  with  their 
wealthier  relatives  ; some  have  houses 
rent-free,  potatoe  land  sown  for  them 
by  their  friends,  the  profits  of  their  pigs 
and  poultry,  and  the  universal  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  of  the  people ; the 
poorest  man’s  door  is  never  closed  again: 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number. 
Some  are  supported  by  their  children, 
others  by  begging  ; hut  the  latter  are 
not  general.  The  parish  is  too  ex- 
tensive to  ascertain  exactly. 

st  the  distressed. 

Perhaps  about  a hundred. 
Very  few  of  them  go  to  England. 

About  200  labourers  go  pe- 
riodically to  other  parts  for 
employment,  principally  to  the 
neighbouring  county  Tipperar; 
the  harvest  season  and  digging  ] 
1st  November.  Rarely  any  go 

The  practice  does  not  prevail 
in  tills  parish. 

y and  Leinster  counties,  in 
potatoes,  but  all  return  about 
to  England. 

Very  few  ;from  this  parish, 
but  cannot  say  how  many. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
families  subsist  by  constant  ap- 
plication  to  the  potsopit,  which 
has  been  provided  for  the  year’s 
subsistence. 

There  are  numbers  of  them 
marriedatid  have  families,  who 
are  employed  in  their  absence 
digging  the  con-acre  potatoes 
or  small  gardens ; and  in  some 
instances  living  on  their  friends. 

Cannot  answer  this  query  suf- 
ficiently, but  suppose  some  of 
them  are  married. 

But  few  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish subsist  by  begging.  Alms 
are  always  given  in  potatoes. 

There  are  very  few  of  the  in- 
habitants living  by  common 
begging;  however,  there  is  a 
good  deal  of  alms  given  in 
provisions,  that  is,  potatoes 
and  milk. 

There  are  no  beggars  in  this 
parish  belonging  to  it. 

There  are  not  many  of  the 
natives  beggars,  but  a good 
many  from  other  parishes;  it 
would  be  impossible  to  state  the 
number.  Alms  are  generally 
given  in  potatoes,  and  some- 
times in  money;  principally 
the  former. 

None,  as  the  relieving  of  beg- 
gars, especially  the  entertaining 
them  for  the  night,  is  always 
done  “ for  God’s  sake,”  and  is 
thought  to  be  peculiarly  con- 
ducive to  the  salvation  of  the 
giver's  soul. 

None ; they  are  never  charged. 

The  beggar  is  here  a guest, 
generally  a welcome  one ; and 
strange  as  it  may  appear  to  the 
political  economists,  we  are  too 
uncivilized  in  this  district  to 
consider  the  beggar  an  object 
of  profit  The  reply  I got  from 
those  of  whom  I inquired  was 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  at 
mj’  supposing  such  a charge  pos 

I cannot  say  what  number. 
I believe  they  never  charge 
beggars  for  lodging. 

sible. 

Certainly  not. 

No  person  can  be  said  to  have 
died  from  actual  destitution ; but  I fear 
and  believe  tlrat  numbers  died  from  the 
inability  of  their  friends  to  procure  for 
them  proper  medicine,  medical  attend- 
ance, or  suitable  diet. 

Such  an  event  never  occurred 
in  this  parish,  nor  could  it 
under  any  ordinary  occur- 
rence. 

I know  of  none,  though  many 
died  in  wretched  poverty. 
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Kilseily,  Killuran  and  Kilnoe. 
Pop.  10,483. 

O’Brien’s  Bridge,  part  of  Kil- 
laloe  - - Pop.  350. 

Ogonnillo  - - Pop.  2,g66. 

Ogonnillo  - - Pop.  2,966. 

Rev.  William  Butler. 

John  Browne,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Clune,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J . C.  Fitzgerald. 

Only  one  deserted  child  in  the 
three  parishes ; I have  not 
heard  of  any  who  died  from 
neglect. 

None. 

About  six ; and  are  supported 
by  the  benevolentcontributions 
of  the  neighbours.  None. 

I know  of  no  deserted  children. 

There  are  very  few  of  this  de- 
scription, on  this  principle,  that 
if  deserted,  they  would  be  sent 
to  Protestant  charitable  institu- 
tions and  brought  up  heretics, 
which  would  he  considered  by 
their  parents  a greater  sin  than 
the  crime  of  fornication. 

Do  not  know. 

From  ten  to  twelve. 

About  50,  who  form  part  of 
the  100  beggars  mentioned  in 
answer  to  Q.  7 . 

There  are  but  very  few  of  this 
description ; but  such  as  I know 
of  get  a dividend  of  the  money 
collected  in  the  church  on  Sun- 
days. 

Do  not  know  of  more  than 
five  or  six  widows  who  are 
supported  on  charity. 

Few  or  none  of  that  descrip- 
tion here;  if  any,  I am  sure 
they  are  supported  by  the 
neighbouring  farmers. 

I could  not  ascertain  thenum-  ' 
her,  but  there  are  a great  many 
such  persons  who  live  with  such 
of  their  children  as  are  most 
comfortable. 

Most  of  the  old  persons  not 
able  to  work  are  supported  by 
their  children  or  friends. 

One  hundred  at  least,  and 
most  commonly  supported  by  1 
their  friends. 

About  100,  who  are  generally 
supported  by  their  children  or 
other  relatives. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  la- 
bourers from  these  three  pa- 
rishes go  to  England  for  em- 
ployment, but  a few  go  to 
Leinster  in  the  harvest. 

Very  few  from  thisneighbour- 
hood. 

About  too;  no  portion  to 
England. 

About  60 ; none  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

Generally  speaking,  those  who 
leave  home  for  employment  are 
not  married  men. 

The  greater  part  of  them  un- 
married. By  dry  potatoes. 

tion  of  land  at 
con-acres,  and  ] 
their  husbands' 

About  one- third  may  be  mar- 
ried, whose  families  live  upon 
the  stock  derived  from  the  por- 
tached  to  their  dwelling  and  the 
poorer  ones  frequently  beg  during 
’ absence. 

There  are  very  few  persons  in 
these  parishes  who  subsist  by  begging. 
It  is  notorious  that  these  sort  of  peo- 
ple never  beg  in  their  own  parishes, 
but  go  to  a distance.  The  alms 
usually  given  are  potatoes,  which  an 
industrious  beggar  will  sell  in  some  of 
the  Tillages,  and  realize  from  six  to. 
eight-pence  per  day. 

Cannot  say  what  number; 
but  such  as  do  beg  are  in  the 
habit  of  receiving  potatoes 
from  their  neighbours,  which 
they  take  into  market  and 
sell. 

About  20.  The  alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

About  1 00,  who  receive  pro- 
visions from  the  farmers,  but 
scarcely  ever  money. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodgings,  except  in 
villages,  where  two-pence  may 
be  required  for  one  night. 

Do  not  know. 

No  price  demanded  for  the 
entertainment  given  to  strol- 
ling beggars. 

None;  but  they  seldom  refuse 

a night’s  lodging  to  a traveller, 
but  are  not  paid. 

Not  one  that  1 ever  heard  of, 

* 

None. 

I do  not  know  any  from 
actual  destitution,  but  their 
wretched  support  is  calculated 
to  generate  many  a distemper. 

No. 
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MUNSTER — County  Clare — Barony  Tulla. 

Tomgrany  - - Pop.  5,568. 

Tulla  - - Pop.  7,514. 

Tulla  - - Pop.  7,514. 

i 

Tulla  - - Pop.  7,514. 

Rev.  T.  B.  Brady. 

Lieut.-Col.  Browne,  Dep.  Lieut. 

Rev.  R.  Brew. 

Rev.  Charles  Falty,  r.p. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish. 

Two,  supported  hy  a cess  on 
the  parish. 

There  is  but  one  at  present,  ! 
which  is  supported  by  a cess  ! 
collected  off  the  parish.  None  j 
to  my  knowledge. 

! 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish.  Within  the 
last  three  years  there  were 
two  infants  found  dead  in  the 
fields;  the  parents  could  not 
be  made  out. 

I know  of  none  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  I am  not  aware  that  there  are 

any  bastard  children  in  the  pa- 
rish without  support;  the  fathers  in  some  cases  contribute 
very  little  to  the  support  of  their  children  in  the  case  of  bas- 
tardy ; the  unfortunate  mothers  generally  provide  for  them, 
through  every  hardship,  until  they  can  be  of  assistance  to 
themselves.  I find  from  the  parish  registry  there  were 
only  twelve  bastard  children  baptized  within  the  parish 
during  the  last  three  years. 

I know  of  none  except  those 
as  set  forth  in  answer  to 
Query  4,  to  whom  aid  is  not 
given  by  their  relations,  if 
they  stand  in  need  of  it. 

I cannot  answer  this. 

The  widows  of  labourers, 
whose  children,  or  any  of  them, 
are  not  capableof  earningwages, 
are  obliged  to  beg  from  door  to 
door ; if  any  of  the  widows’  sons 
is  able  to  labour,  he  endeavours 
to  support  the  entire  family. 

There  are  a few  persons  in 
the  parish  incapable  from  old 
age  of  working ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  alms  from  house  to 
house.  Besides  getting  a share 
of  the  church  money,  distri- 
buted twice  a year. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
generally  by  their  families. 

As  well  as  I can  ascertain, 
there  are  400  persons  in  the 
parish  who  are  too  old  and  in- 
firm to  work;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  and 
relatives. 

This  varies,  so  that  it  is  hard 
to  specify  the  exact  number; 
few  go  to  England. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  several  go  to  Leinster 
during  the  harvest. 

counties  in  Munster, 

I cannot  state  the  number  ; 
some  go  during  harvest  to 
Leinster;  very  few  I believe 
to  England. 

such,  as  Tipperary.  I am  not  aware  that 

I could  not  say  how  many  labourers 
leave  their  homes  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere ; I would  suppose  that  the  one- 
fourth  of  the  labourers  leave  home  perio- 
dically in  harvest  time.  They  generally 
go  to  Lobster  and  some  of  the  great  com 
auy  of  them  ever  go  to  England. 

Some  are  married  men ; 
their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  in  their  absence  by 
their  small  farm,  and  from 
the  produce  of  the  con-acre. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
wives  endeavour  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  la- 
bour, and  what  provision  their 
husbands  leave  behind. 

Some  are  married.  I should  Some  are  married  men;  the  greater 
W tin  support  of  tl»ir  wires  «.d  numfejunnoi.  During  flu  .bs.uc.  of 
children  during  Urdu  ubseure  is  very  the  bustard,  the  trie  red  rh.Urru  drew 
preearions  ; but  they  ere  -brent  in  the  un  tie  teer.p,  re  enaeienreere  erep 
most  abundant  season  of  the  year.  rfalhnralbjthn.rereeTofthe^,  jfnn, 

allowed,  they  beg  from  house  to  house 
until  the  husband  returns  with  his  earnings,  to  pay  a part  of  the  eon-acre  rent. 

The  number  varies;  some- 
times they  prefer  working  to 
begging,  ct  vice  vend. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 

Alms  are  given  by  the  poorer 
class  in  provisions ; by  the 
better  class  in  money,  and 
sometimes  in  provisions. 

a good  number  of  native  beggars  besides  strangers ; I think  I 
stating  that  ten  beggars  per  day  call  at  every  house  where  the.! 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
how  many  in  the  parish  subsist 
by  begging ; very  few  beggars 
stop  in  tbeir  native  parish, 
through  shame  they  go  to  some 
strange  districts ; there  are  still 
do  not  overrate  the  number,  by 
r expect  any  relief. 

Almost  every  cabin  admits 
strolling  beggars;  the  charge 
from  1 d.  to  3 d.  per  night. 

None. 

The  poor  people  are  truly  I could  not  tell;  there  is 
charitable;  I never  heard  of  scarcely  a poor  labourer  who 
any  of  them  requiring  payment  will  refuse  a nights  lodging  to 
from  beggars.  any  beggar  whether  stranger 

or  native.  I do  not  think  they 
charge  a beggar  any  thing  for 
his  lodging ; the  beggar  asks  it 
in  the  name  of  God ; he  gets  it 
in  that  name;  whatever  supper 
the  cabin  can  afford,  is  shared  with  him. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

0.5. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  this  kind. 

5 4 

I am  not  aware  that  any  one 
has  died  from  actual  starvation, 
but  1 can  safely  say  that  some 
have  died  from  complaints  im- 
mediately brought  on  from  the 
want  of  necessary  subsistence. 
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Kilcully,  North  Liberties 
of  Cork  City  - - Pop.  447. 


Rev.  Nicholas  Dunscombe. 


Tulla  - - Pop.  7,5 14. 

James  Molony,  Esq.  J.  r.,  assisted  by 
John  Pepper,  Pat.  Linnane,  James  Mo- 
lony, It.  Valin,  Com.  Rogers,  farmers. 

Three  within  the  last  three 
years.  There  is,  or  was,  a 
power  of  levying  £.5  upon 
the  parish  for  each  deserted 
child. 


I cannot  answer  this  question.  No  bastard  children. 


St.  Ann,  Sbandon.  c.  . 

Pop.  23,741.  SU  F,nbarr  * - Pop.  14.530, 

Rev.  R.  Cornier.  The  Ve,7  R<^.  Robert  Burrows, 

Dean  of  Cork. 

The  Cork  Foundling  Hospital  A general  foundlino-  hospital 
is  rn  this  parish.  There  has  in  another  parish,  to  which  the 
not  been  any  instance  of  in-  deserted  or  foundling  children 
fants  perishing  through  neglect,  were  sent  from  all  the  parishes; 

but  the  number  being  too 
great  for  the  funds,  they  are 
now  provided  for  by  parish 
cess,  until  gradually  they  get  admission. 

. None  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

Iam  not  aware  of  any,  ex-  Answered,  as  far  as  can  be 
cept  the  inmates  of  the  Found-  known,  in  A.  1. 
ling  Hospital. 


There  are  but  few  who  have 
no  relatives  able  to  support 
them ; but  of  course  there 
must  be  some,  whose  support  is 
a great  burthen  to  their  rela- 
tives, in  the  event  of  these  lat- 
ter not  holding  land. 

The  number  cannot  be  stated ; 
but  the  old  people  are  main- 
tained by  tbeir  nearest  relatives. 


They  are  generally  kept  by  The  number  of  such  varies  Impossible  to  answer  as  to 

the  poor  farmers  or  labourers,  much.  They  have  no  means  the  number.  The  resort  is  the 
of  support  but  begging.  House  of  Industry  in  Cork.  It 

is  but  justice  to  the  inhabitants 
of  Cork,  that  they  are  exceeded 
by  none  in  charity  and  kind 

affection. 

There  are  aged  persons  in  the  About  600  supported  by  alms-  

parish;  they  usually  go  beg-  houses,  begging  and  occasional 
ging ; hut  the  poor  labourers  charity, 
generally  support  their  poor 


Many  go  to  the  county  of  Tip-  Very  few  emigrate  from  this  But  a very  small  number, 
perary  and  to  parts  of  Leinster,  parish.  who  generally  go  to  England, 

to  obtain  employment,  espe- 
cially at  the  time  of  digging 
out  the  potatoes.  None  go  to 
England. 

Many  are  married ; the  wives  If  they  cannot  work  or  get  ‘ The  wives  of  absent  married 
and  children  have  provisions  work,  they  beg  about  the  coun-  men  are  mostly  maintained  by 
left  at  home  for  their  use.  try,  or  depend  on  their  poor  begging, 

relatives. 


When  scarcity  prevails  in  A few  potatoes  are  given  to 
other  parts  of  the  country,  begears. 
many  hundreds  pass  through  the 

parisli  ud  beg  from  door  to  door.  In  ordinary  times  there  are  not 
more  than  t o of  the  teal  parishioners  who  can  be  called  beggars  ■ 
bat  strangers  endeavour  to  establish  themselves  in  the 
boorhood  and  pernaps  30  or  40  may  gain  aUvelibood  by  bee- 

gmg.  Alms  are  given  by  the  lower  orders  in  provisions. 

, >»'%-  The  poor  labourers  aceom- 
inp  to  beggars;  beggars  nsoally  modate  such  persens;  no 
go  to  ihe  poorest  houses  for  charge, 
lodgings,  but  beg  for  provisions 
and  straw  at  the  doors  of  the 
bettermnsl  farmers ; this  beg- 
ging is  often  followed,  by  inso- 
lence if  not  acceded  to. 


Say  200 ; alms  are  given 
both  by  money  and  provisions. 


From  goo  to  300. 
about  2 d.  per  night. 


°f..the  co,untry  are  Some  time  previous  to  the  three  years,  I Scarcely  any.  No  such  are  known,  nor  is  it  at  all 

too  cbautably  disposed  to  allow  a man  and  woman  named  Bohun,  worn  I ' ' likely  that  there  were  any  such  from  the 

any  fellow-creature  actually  to  down  *sc>  "»*  a daughter,  subsisted  on  the  produce  of  a few  perches  of  pototoe  establishments  for  the  relief  ofpooranct 
perish  from  want.  [or  wluc!l  the  daughter  gathered  manure  on  the  road  ; one  meal  it  s>ck  iu  city-  . , 

Walsh  «f„w  1Ted  of  <lr>'  patatoes,  in  the  day ; they  asked  for  no  relief,  and  died  in  great  wretchedness ; another  family, 

named  M‘Ca*W  ! T,’  ,of  consumption,  died  in  poverty,  was  assisted  by  the  neighbours,  and  the  bounty  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoare ; another 

maTcIrk^T  ^ ^hourer  he  worked  40  years  in  the  parish,  was  in  great  poverty,  and  received  bounty  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hoare . 
man,  Calaglian,  a farmer  m the  parish  for  several  years,  died  of  old  age  in  -rent  poverty. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Town  Cork. 


St.  Mary  Sltandon. 
Pop.  18,018. 

St.  Mary  Shandon. 
Pop.  16,018. 

St.  Mary  Shandon, 
Pop.  16,018. 

St.  Nicholas  - Pop.  17,662. 

Rev.  Hans  Sloane,  ll.d. 
Pres.  Min. 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hort,  Pres.  Min. 

Rev.  John  Quarry,  ll.d. 

Rev.  John  N.  Lombard. 

I cannot  answer.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

They  are  sent  to  the  Found- 
ling Hospital,  situated  in  ano- 
ther parish. 

There  are  at  present  23  de- 
serted children  supported  by 
vestry  assessment,  until  re- 
moved into  the  Cork  Found- 
ling Hospital.  Two  infant 
children  have  been  found  dead 
in  this  parish  within  the  last 
three  years. 

The  number  of  foundlings  on 
the  parish  average  from  17  to 
20,  (these  are  actually  on  tlie 
parish) ; but  from  the  death  of 
parents  (particularly  during  cholera), 
there  are  several  more  who  arc  sup- 
ported by  private  assistance.  Many 
have  suffered  severe  privation  and  want. 
I am  not  aware  of  children  perishing 
through  neglect. 

I cannot  answer,  not  being 
the  Rector  of  the  Parish. 

average  annual  number  is  about  ■ 
parish.  Chastity  is  held  in  high 
a bastard  child,  has  little  chance 
stance  is  known.  A fault  of  this 
claimed  in  no  very  measured  lan 
fear  of  public  opinion  on  this  sub 
there  is  no  Foundling  Hospital  i 
but  in  Cork,  this  will  account  for 

Bastard  children  are  left  near 
tlie  doors  of  the  churchwardens,  and  arc 
sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital:  the 
10  sent  into  that  establishment  from  this 
estimation  here ; any  female  who  has  had 
of  getting  a husband  where  the  circum- 
: kind  is  remembered  for  life,  and  is  pro- 
iguagc  whenever  a dispute  occurs.  The 
ject  is  a great  check  to  immorality.  As 
n any  of  the  towns  of  the  whole  county 
the  large  number  of  40  bastards  reported 

I am  not  informed  on  this 
subject.  There  is  no  legal 
method  of  discovering  or  prov- 
ing bastardy  here,  at  least  the 
laws  are  not  enforced  respect- 
ing it. 

for  this  parish. 

I cannot  answer. 

Those  who  cannot  find  em- 
ployment either  go  into  the 
blouse  oflndustry  or  support 
themselves  by  begging.  Those 
reduced  by  misfortune,  and 
ashamed  to  beg,  seek  to  get 
into  the  House  of  Industry. 

I cannot  answer  this  query. 

In  1832  there  were,  as  ap- 
pears by  the  annexed  census, 
upwards  of  4, 000  persons  dis- 
tressed who  could  not  get  work.  The 
cholera  carried  off  numbers.  There 
may  be  at  tlie  present  time  more  than 
1,000  in  distress  or  unemployed. 

The  number  it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain,  but  those  need- 
ing aid  are  supported  by  their 
children,  and  if  the  children 
be  absent,  they  beg. 

Such  persons  bear  the  ordi- 
nary proportion,  and  not  greater,  as 
far  as  I know,  to  the  general  number 
of  the  population,  but  their  exact  num- 
ber cannot  be  ascertained  from  any 
data  I possess. 

The  House  of  Industry 
meets  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  city. 

I have  no  doubt  on  my  mind 
?ut  that  numbers  died  of  want 
ln  the  spring  of  1832. 

No  case  has  come  to  my 

knowledge.  The  poor  exercise  a deal 
of  charity  and  kindness  to  persons  in  gr< 
attention  of  the  Society  for  visiting  the 
A case  of  aggravated  distress  in  general 
haunts  of  vice,  perhaps  extreme  misery  : 
cases  of  great  destitution  were  witnessed 

I have  not  heard  of  any  such. 

eat  distress ; they  afford  relief  from  their  1 
Sick  Poor  and  the  attention  of  the  Sister: 
soon  excites  attention  amongst  the  neighl 
may  occur  without  exciting  attention.  At 
in  a lane  in  the  parish  in  which  many  of 

Dwn  scant)-  means,  and  direct  the 
i of  Charity  to  the  bed  of  sorrow, 
muxs  of  the  poor  person.  In  the 
the  outbreak  of  the  cholera,  some 
the  women  of  the  town  reside. 

°«5*  A A 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Town  Cork — Baronies  Bantry,  Carbery  (West),  Barretts,  and  Muskerry  (East) 


St.  Paul,  St.  Peter,  and  part  of 
Holy  Trinity.  Pop.  17,754. 

St.  Paul  - - Pop.  5,028. 

Durrus  and  Kilcrobane.  1 
Pop.  9,607. 

Aglish  - - Pop.  2,782. 

Rev.  M.  Oshea,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Hannan. 

Timothy  O' Donovan,  Esq.  j.p. 
Alex.  Evanson,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Henry  Madras. 

If  by  deserted  children  the 
Commissioners  mean  foundlings,  I 
have  not  heard  of  any.  Instances  of 
desertion  may  have  occurred,  but  the 
churchwardens  look  to  that ; and  the 
children  are  taken  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  Nor  have  I known  or  sup- 
posed any  to  perish  from  neglect  these 
three  years  past. 

About  six  foundlings  an- 
nually have  been  left  on  this 
parish ; but  three  foundlingsat 
present,  supported  by  a parish 
assessment ; they  are  annually 
received  in  the  Foundling 
Hospital.  None,  to  the  best 
of  my  knowledge  and  belief. 

We  have  very  few,  and  those 
have  hitherto  been  supported  | 
by  a parochial  rate  levied  at 
the  vestry. 

One  deserted  child,  support- 
ed by  voluntary  contributions. 
Not  one  perished  through 
neglect. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  in 
tin's  predicament.  If  any  such 
cases  exist,  it  is  without  my 
knowledge. 

Cannot  say. 

.We  have  not  heard. 

None. 

A very  great  number  ; sup- 
ported only  in  that  most  wretched  and 
precarious  way  as  stated  in  No.4.  rcspecti 

come.  The  more  deplorable  cases  are  a 
situated  in  the  southern  part  of  the  cit 
and  others  again  in  rotation  must  take  > 

Cannot  say. 

ng  the  aged  and  infirm.  These  poor 
for  relief  out  of  my  own  scanty  in- 
idmitted  into  the  House  of  Industry, 
y,  to  temporary  shelter  and  support, 
their  place. 

Very  few ; those  who  are 
thus  circumstanced  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  they 
receive  from  their  neighbours. 

None,  who  are  not  supported 
by  their  own  industry,  or  by 
tlieir  friends  and  neighbours. 

I do  not  know  the  exact 

number ; hut  I know  the  number  to  be 
excessively  large.  These  poor  creatures 
are  never  abandoned  by  their  friends, 
who,  out  of  their  very  necessities,  minisl 
reaches  them  through  various  channels . 
the  Sisters  of  Charity,  afford  them  son 
precariousness  and  humiliation  in  the  ex 

Cannot  say,  but  believe  them 
to  be  numerous,  supported  either  by 
their  friends  or  charitable  contributions. 

:er  unto  them.  Thu  bounty  of  their  mori 
; and  small  trifles  from  some  visitors  bch 
lie  relief;  but  the  whole  system,  if  systen 

We  cannot  form  any  esti- 
mate, those  persons  being  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives  and  friends. 

! opulent  nnd  charitable  neighbours  also 
onging  to  Room-Keepers’  Societies  and 
1 it  can  he  called,  involves  uncertainty, 

Forty,  supported  by  their 
children,  relations  or  friends. 

Several  persons  who  occupy 
very  small  holdings,  on  the 

approach  of  the  potatoe  digging  season, 
go  to  different  parts  of  Ireland,  where 
they  are  always  employed.  Very  few 
now  go  to  England. 

Forty  or  fifty  to  neighbour- 
ing parishes  or  different  parts 
of  the  province  of  Munster, 
but  none  go  to  England. 

Many  of  those  are  married  ; 
their  own  little  harvest  being 
secured,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren take  care  of  the  holding 
in  their  absence,  and  subsist 
on  their  own  means. 

Their  wives  and  cliildren  oc- 
cupy tlieir  houses,  and  have 
tlieir  own  potatoes,  fuel,  &c- 

Very  few ; the  people  are 
charitable,  and  beggars  get 
plenty  of  such  provisions  as  1 
the  farmers  can  afford. 

Fifteen,  some  of  whom  are 
poor  householders.  Alms  for 
the  most  part  given  in  pro”- 
sions. 

Lodging  is  given  gratuitous- 
ly to  those  by  the  farmers,  &c. 
and  fever  and  other  contagious 
diseases  have  by  that  means 
been  frequently  introduced. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any ; but 
sure  I am  that  many  have  prematurely 
perished  from  disease,  that  would  not 
have  proved  fatal  if  the  sufferers  had 
enjoyed  the  comforts  of  warm  clothing, 
dry  lodging  and  good  food. 

No. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  in- 
stance that  has  ever  occurred 
in  those  parishes  of  any  per- 
sons dying  for  want  of  food. 

None. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Baronies  Barretts,  and  Muskerry  (East.) 


Donoughmore  - Pop.  6,794. 


John  B.  Gibbs,  Esq.  j.  p. 


Tiiere  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren except  bastards,  and 
they  are  generally  supported 
hx  their  mothers.  I have 
heard  of  none  perished 
through  neglect. 


There  certainly  are  some, 
but  I cannot  exactly  tell  how 
many;  the  reputed  fathers 
have  lately  understood  that 
the  magistrates  have  no  power 
to  enforce  support ; they 
therefore  leave  the  mother  to 
support  them  the  best  way 

they  can. 

There  are  not  many  without 
some  relatives ; the  others,  of 
which  there  may  be  a few, 
subsist  by  begging. 


There  are  not  many  who  are  i 
not  able  to  do  something  for  j 
their  own  families,  such  as  i 
tilling  the  potato  garden, 
while  the  son  or  sons  work  for 
their  employers,  and  some  live  with 
the  farmers,  anil  mind  cmvs. 

Tlie  labourers  in  this  parish 
are  usually  hound  to  give  con- 
tract work  to  their  employers. 

A few  go  sometimes  to  work 
fin  others  in  harvest,  anil  at  potato 
digging.  Very  few  go  to  England. 

There  are  some  few  of  them 
married  men;  but  they  have 
potato  gardens,  which  support 
their  families. 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate 

onctly  the  number  of  persons  whi 
sibsht  by  begging,  as,  when  potatoe 
*re  cheap,  there  are  few  beggars ; bu 
*hen  dear,  the  labourers’  wives  and  fa 
’odfc  beg,  chiefly  in  the  summer,  bu 
oot  in  their  owa  parishes,  as  they  th 
not  wish  to  be  kuown ; charity  is  givei 
ffl  potatoes  and  milk. 


Lodgings  are  always*  given 
10  beggars  for  charity. 


Grenagh  and  Ballinamona. 

Pop.  9,191. 

Rev.  Morgan  O'Brien,  p.  p. 

We  have  four,  and  these  are 
supported  by  charity.  I fear 
that  some  have  perished,  not 
through  actual  neglect,  but 
rather  through  want  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  and  many, 
both  young  and  old,  perish 
through  the  same  cause. 


Only  two  or  three,  as  far  as 
I can  discover. 


Inniscarra  and  Mattehy. 
Pop.  5,588. 


Rev.  James  Gollock. 


Two  deserted  children ; for- 
merly supported  by  parish 
cess ; that  cannot  at  present 
be  collected,  and  we  must 
only  look  to  the  charity  of 
the  resident  gentlemen  for 
their  support. 


None. 


About  60,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported, as  in  all  similar  cases 
of  destitution,  by  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 


About  200.  Some  of  them 
are  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren, some  by  their  relatives, 
and  the  greater  part  of  them 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 


About  150,  none  of  whom 
go  to  England,  as  they  have 
no  means  of  paying  for  their 
passage. 


I know  of  only  two  or  three ; 
they  subsist  on  charity. 


Probably  20.  Very  badly 
supported,  except  they  have  ! 
sons  or  daughters  able  to 
work. 


Very  few,  probably  eight  or 
ten.  I have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining with  accuracy. 


The  greater  part  of  them 
are  married  men,  ami  whenever  they 
happen  not  to  have  n sufficiency  of  po- 
tatoes, which  is  generally  the  case  in 
summer,  their  wives  and  children  are 
obliged  to  go  begging,  and  derive  tlieir  : 
rich  or  absentee  landlord,  but  from  the 


Some  are.  Their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  partly 
by  their  relations,  partly  by 
charity. 

lbsistence,  not  from  the 
poor  working  farmer. 


As  provisions  happened  to 
be  cheap  during  this  and  the 
last  year,  the  number  of  beg- 
gars is  not  very  considerable ; 
but  if  provisions  happen  to 
he  dear,  we  probably  would 
have  2,000;  at  present  we 
have  about  130.  


I know  of  but  five  or  six. 
Strangers,  however,  often 
come  through  the  parish  beg- 
ging, and  are  generally  sus- 
pected of  thieving ; they  sel- 
dom get  money ; generally  a few  po- 
tatoes, the  overplus  of  which  they  af- 
terwards sell  at  great  advantage. 


None  ; for  strolling  beggars  None.  When  a night’s  lodg- 
get  a night’s  lodging  gratis.  ing  is  given,  it  is  for  charity. 


Inuiscarra  and  Mattehy. 
Pop.  5,588. 


Joseph  C.  Fitzgerald,  Esq.  j.p. 


Only  three  on  the  parish  rates 
supported  by  order  of  vestry. 
None  have  perished. 


There  are  some  few,  under 
half  a score. 


Do  not  know  of  any. 


Cannot  ascertain;  they  are 
supported  by  their  friends 
without  complaint. 


A few  go  into  the  liberties  of 
the  city  of  Cork  at  harvest. 
None  to  England. 


Almost  all  married.  Provi- 
sion is  made  for  the  year ; the 
families  remain  at  home;  the 
men  return  on  Saturday. 


Very  few.  Alms  always  given 
in  provisions.  Beggars  are 
strangers. 


None.  There  are  lodging- 
houses,  where  travellers  pay 
3d.  without  and  6d.  with  diet. 


I think  none  have  died 
“'rough  want  or  destitution. 


No.  Though  many,  I am 

sure,  have  died  prematurely,  tlirougli 
the  means  of  their  had  cabins,  through  | 
want,  as  I mentioned  above,  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  through  want  of  proper 
nourishment  and  care  when  they  are  sick,  and  principally 
through  want  of  proper  day  and  night  covering. 

A A 2 


Not  that  I ever  heard. 
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Inniskenny  - Pop.  1,290. 

Magourney  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop 

Mourne  Abbey. 
Pop.  - - - 

St.  Mary  and  Kilnaglorev 
Pop.  12,456. 

Rev.  Richard  Lee. 

Philip  Cross,  Esq. 

Rev.  Benjamin  Williamson. 

Rev.  William  Harvey. 

I know  of  none. 

One,  I believe,  on  the  parish 
books.  I have  heard  of  none. 

I have  been  able  to  discover 
only  three  deserted  children  ; 
of  these,  the  father  of  two  is 
known,  but  does  nothing  for 
them ; supported  by  begging. 
None  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished from  want. 

One  only,  at  present  support- 
ed out  of  public  funds.  None. 

But  one ; he  is  supported  by 
his  father. 

None. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining. The  Roman  Catholic 
priest  to  whom  I referred  for 
information,  told  me  there 
were  very  few ; five,  I think, 
he  said. 

Only  the  one  above  men- 
tioned. There  are  several 
Foundling  Hospitals  (Cork), 
children  here  at  nurse. 

There  are  none  who  do  not 
obtain  assistance  from  their  re- 
latives. 

None. 

Thirty-four  widows.  Cannot 
say  how  many  children.  Sup- 
ported mostly  by  begging. 

About  ao  widows  and  40 
children;  some  supported  by 
their  own  industry,  and  more 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Very  few ; they  are  supported 
by  their  children  and  friends. 

I know  of  none  but  the  fa- 
thers and  mothers  of  families, 
who  are  taken  the  best  care 
of  by  their  children. 

Eleven  old  men  have  been 
returned  to  me ; I am  inclined 
to  think  the  number  not  over- 
rated. They  are  generally 
supported  by  begging  among 
the  neighbours. 

About  100,  and  supported  by 
their  friends  and  neighbours, 
and  by  the  church  collections, 
as  far  as  they  reach. 

To  my  knowledge,  only  two 
has  left  the  parish  for  America. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Very  few  from  this  part  of 
Ireland  leave  their  homes ; 
but  many  labourers,  from 
Kerry  especially,  visit  us  in 
the  month  of  October  to  dig 
potatoes. 

Few  or  none. 

The  two  were  unmarried. 

In  those  parts  of  the  country 
from  whence  labourers  mi- 
grate. In  the  absence  of  the 
husband,  the  wife  and  chil- 
dren travel  through  the  coun- 
try, and  subsist  by  begging. 

There  are  only  two.  Alms 
partly  in  cash,  clothes  and  food. 

None,  except  strange  beg- 
gars, which  are  very  few  since 
potatoes  became  cheap,  beg- 
ging since  being  a bad  trade, 
the  potatoes  not  worth  selling 
again. 

About  45  old  men  and  wo- 
men. Alms  generally  given 
in  potatoes. 

There  are  very  few  profes- 
sional beggars.  In  provisions 
by  the  farmers. 

But  one  lodging-house;  the 
1 rice  from  2 d.  to  4 d.  per  night. 

Very  few.  Lodging  to  beg- 
gars is  usually  given  free. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
charged  for  a night’s  lodging, 
but  not  unfrequently  requite 
the  hospitality  by  robbing 
the  host  of  clothes,  &c. 

No  such  practice  known. 

None. 

None.  Such  a case  is  rare 
in  Ireland. 

Not  one  instance. 

None. 
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St.  Mary,  Desertmore  & Aglisli 
Pop.  about  15,357- 

Ardnageehy  - Pop.  3,715. 

Ballynacurra  and  Lisgoold. 

Pop-  3,236. 

Carrigtuohill  - Pop.  3,666. 

Rev.  David  0.  Croly,  i*.  P. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Freeman. 

G.  Stan  dish  Barry , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Collins. 

Few  or  none.  I cannot  dis- 
cover that  any  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Do  not  know  of  any.  No. 

Two.  Supported  by  collec- 
tion at  the  chapel  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  I have 
not  heard  of  any. 

There  are  none.  An  infant 
was  found  dead,  and  buried 
some  time  since,  and  by  the 
verdict  of  an  inquest,  the  mo- 
ther has  been  committed  to 
gaol. 

Few  or  none. 

Cannot  say. 

There  are  no  bastard  chil- 
dren under  the  age  of  three 
years  in  the  parish. 

None. 

There  are  some  few  in  distress, 
but  they  are  assisted  by  their 
neighbours. 

Cannot  say. 

Four  widows,  who  have  16 
children,  all  supported  by 
provisions  from  the  parishion- 
ers. 

I know  of  none,  except  those 
alluded  to  in  reply  No.  7. 

Not  many  destitute  of  this  de- 
scription ; the  few  that  are,  sub- 
sist on  the  bounty  of  their 
neighbours,  and  we  make  occa- 
sional collections  for  them. 

Cannot  say.  They  procure 
a bag  and  beg  for  potatoes. 

One,  who  is  supported  by 
the  parishioners.  I presume 
that  this  query  applies  to  the 
labouring  class  of  inhabitants. 

There  are  but  few,  and  these 
supported  by  their  children. 

Few  or  none. 

This  system  does  not  gene- 
rally prevail  here. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  not  many  professed 
beggars  within  this  district. 
Alms  are  mostly  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Cannot  say ; always  in  pro- 
visions. 

Three.  In  provisions. 

I know  not  of  any  persons 
who  subsist  by  begging  there 
are  some  poor  women  who  re- 
ceive charity  from  the  church 
collection,  and  who  get  other 
private  contributions. 

Beggars  are  lodged  gratis  by 
me  farmers. 

I never  heard  of  a strolling 
beggar  being  charged  for  a 
night’s  lodging  here. 

None. 

Strolling  beggars  occasionally 
pass  through  the  parish,  but  I 
cannot  say  what  they  are 
charged,  or  whether  they  pay 
for  a night's  lodging. 

None  that  I know  of. 

No. 

I have  not  heard  of  any,  and 
I have  made  particular  in- 
quiry. 

None. 

0-.5. 

A A 
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Dungourney  - Pop.  2,636. 

Glanmire,  llathcoony  & Little 
Island  - Pop. 

Union  of  Lower  Glanmire. 
Pop.  - 

Gurtroe  - Pop.  1,713. 

Rev.  R.  Gaggin. 

N.  M-  Cummins.  Esq.  J.  P. 

Rev.  Samuel  Lucey , p.  p.  1 

Rev.  G.  G.  CoUis. 

One  deserted  child  in  the 
parish  book. 

There  have  been  two  or 
j three  per  ann.  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  a vestry  assessment, 
| but  this  fund  cannot  now  be 
collected.  The  rector,  I be- 
lieve, rather  than  see  them 
perish,  supports  them  at  pre- 
sent. 

Three,  supported  by  charity. 
I have  not  heard  of  one  case. 

Two.  None  as  I am  aware 
of. 

One  bastard  child. 

A great  number ; generally 
supported  by  the  mothers, 
there  being  no  power  of  com- 
pelling the  fathers  to  support 
them. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

One. 

See  No.  4. 

I have  not  been  informed. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

There  may  be  30  or  40  per- 
sons, generally  supported  by 
funds  bequeathed  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  and  the  collec- 
tions in  the  church.  There  are 
not  many  beggars  settled  in 
the  parish. 

I suppose  150,  supported 
partly  by  their  friends  and 
charity. 

Only  four,  to  my  knowledge, 
who  are  relieved  from  the  poor 
money  collected  at  church. 

Cannot  ascertain;  but  many 
are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  periodically  to  obtain 
employment  elsewhere ; a few 
go  to  England  in  summer  time. 

This  is  not  at  all  the  practice 
here. 

Few  from  this  parish,  say 
five  or  six. 

Few,  if  any,  leave  their  dwel- 
lings for  employment  else- 
where. 

Some  married ; leave  often- 
times their  wives  and  children 
to  beg  in  their  absence. 

| Perhaps  three  married.  By 
begging. 

Many,  but  cannot  say  exactly 
how  many.  Alms  generally 
given  in  money,  and  provisions. 

See  No.  4. 

Suppose  12;  partly  in  both. 

Alms,  usually  given  in  money. 

None. 

There  maybe  some ; perhaps 
2 d.  per  night  may  be  paid 
for  lodging. 

I know  no  such  houses  in 
these  parishes. 

2 el.  or  3 d.  per  night. 

None. 

I do  not  think  there  has  been 
any  such  case. 

I should  hope  none ; some 
might,  had  I not  applied  to 
them  the  benefit  of  the  Sun- 
day collections  at  the  chapel 
gates. 

Not  personally  aware  of  any. 
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Imogeeshy  - - Pop.  1,830. 

Kilgariff,  Island  and  Desert. 
Pop.  8,858. 

Kilquane  - - Pop.  2,376. 

Little  Island  - - Pop. 

Rev.  W.  Giforcl. 

John  Warren,  Esq. 

H.  B.  Mitchell,  Esq.  j,  p. 

Phincas  Bury,  Esq.  j.  p. 

None. 

Cannot  tell.  I heard  of  none  , 
perishing. 

None. 

I know  of  none.  Not  any. 

Not  aware  of  any. 

Cannot  tell. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; they 
are  generally  sent  to  the 
Foundling  Hospital  in  Cork, 
where  they  are  well  taken  care 
of. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Great  numbers  supported  by 
mendicity. 

Six  widows  and  ao  children, 
who  are  mostly  supported  by 
their  neighbours. 

I do  not  know  of  any  under 
those  circumstances.  There 
are  about  30  widows  who  re- 
ceive alms;  some  from  the 
church  charity,  and  the  rest  by 
private  alms. 

— 
But  few,  and  these  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
but  are  generally  supported 
by  mendicity. 

Forty-eight  old  and  infirm 
persons,  who  are  supported  by 
their  families  and  friends. 

I cannot  specify  the  number, 
but  they  are  usually  maintained 
cither  by  their  families,  or  by 
the  charity  of  the  gentry  and 
farmers  in  the  parish,  or  by 
both. 

None. 

Great  numbers  go,  but  cau 
form  no  opinion  as  to  those 
that  go  to  England. 

From  20  to  22  elsewhere. 
None  to  England. 

There  generally  is  employ- 
ment for  all  the  labourers  in 
this  parish,  consequently  they 
seldom  go  to  any  distance  for 
work. 

Several  married  men;  their 
families  are  supported  by 
mendicity. 

A few  married,  who  remit  to 
their  families  in  their  absence. 

About  10,  excluding  wander- 
ing strangers ; these  subsist  on 
potatoes  collected  at  the  far- 
mers’ houses. 

A great  number.  Alms  are 
given  in  money  and  provisions. 

Eight  persons  subsist  by 
begging;  alms  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  not  many  beggars 
belonging  to  this  parish.  Alms 
are  usually  given  by  the  gentry 
in  money,  by  the  farmers  in 
provisions. 

None. 

Several,  but  cannot  tell  the 
number;  the  price  from  3d. 
to  6d.  per  weelt. 

None ; lodgings  given  gratis. 

I do  not  know  of  any  house- 
holders who  take  in  strolling 
beggars. 

None. 

n.i 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

None. 

A A A 

None. 

O-o.  A A 4 
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Little  Island  - - Pop. 

Clonmel  and  Templerobin, 
(Town  of  Cove) ; Pop.  11,089. 

Rathcormac  - Pop.  5,113. 

Rathcormac  and  Gurtroe 
Pop.  6,826. 

Edward  TV.  Iloare,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Nash. 

Rev.  TV.  Ryder,  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Sheehan,  p.  p. 

Not  above  four ; left  by  per- 
sons who  have  emigrated  to 
America,  or  elsewhere. 

Only  two,  whose  parents  died 
in  cholera,  supported  by  pri- 
vate subscription  fund,  which 
is  just  exhausted.  I never 
heard  of  any  to  perish. 

Two  ; heretofore  they  were 
supported  by  vestry  cess,  but 
now  no  cess  can  be  levied, 
and  therefore  they  must  be 
supported  by  contributions 
from  the  Protestants. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  from  12  to  14, 
mostly  with  families. 

It  is  impossible  to  say,  but 
a great  many. 

I know  of  none. 

I should  think  not  more  than 
30  in  all ; they  are  supported 
by  their  charitable  neighbours. 

There  are  very  few  old  men 
who  are  not  taken  care  of  by 
then-families;  but  many  widows 
with  families  of  young  cliildren, 
objects  of  great  distress,  and  who  receive 
charitable  assistance  from  the  gentry  and 
from  the  church  collection. 

About  70 ; by  begging,  pub- 
lic and  private. 

Cannot  tell. 

I cannot  make  out  more  than 
from  40  to  50. 

This  practice  is  not  followed 
in  this  parish,  except  in  the 
case  of  a few  masons  and  stone- 
cutters. 

This  being  a sea  port  parish, 
none  emigrate  to  England  for 
agricultural  purposes,  but 
many  engage  in  ships,  &c.  &c. 

Cannot  tell. 

Very  few,  if  any ; some  go 
occasionally  to  England. 

Those  who  leave  home  to  look 
for  employment  leave  their  fa- 
milies at  home,  and  send  them 
support. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
absent  sailors  are  a great  bur- 
den upon  the  private  charities. 

Almost  all  the  labourers  are 
married  after  they  attain  the 
age  of  21  years. 

They  are  for  the  greater  part 
unmarried  men. 

I would  say  not  above  five, 
who  receive  assistance  generally 
in  food ; but  in  some  instances 
clothes  and  money  are  given. 

Perhaps  50  street  beggars ; 
relieved  by  money,  and  per- 
haps 500  in  greatest  destitu- 
tion beside. 

About  50 ; alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

About  40.  Much  more  alms 
are  given  in  provisions  than  in 
money.  The  Sunday  collec- 
tions at  the  chapels  are  gene- 
rally distributed  in  money  for 
the  use  of  the  sick  poor. 

It  is  a general  custom  with  the 
poorer  inhabitants. 

Almost  every  poor-house ; 
price  id.  a night. 

Say  about  20.  The  price 
of  a bed  from  id.  to  4 c!. 

Extremely  few.  The  only 
consideration  given  is  the  ofral 
of  their  diet  for  the  owners 

Certainly  not. 

No. 

None. 

None. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Barrymore. 


Templeboden  - - Pop.  i .337. 

Templeboden  - - Pup.  i ,337. 

Templemichael,  South  Liberty 
of  City  of  Cork  - Pop.  529. 

Templenecarrig  and  Temple- 
boden - - Pop.  o)939. 

Rev.  H.  Jones. 

Denis  O'Callaghan,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Mr.  Edmond  Murphy, 
Steward  to  Wm.  Crawford,  jun.  Esq.  ] 

Rev.  John  Walsh,  p.  p. 

There  are  none;  neither  any 
instances  of  children  having 
perished  through  neglect  these 
last  three  years. 

None. 

One,  who  was  a bastard ; the 
mother  deserted  him  when  two 
years’  old,  and  it  is  supposed 
it  perished  through  neglect. 

None  deserted  within  three 
years. 

There  is  one  instance,  and  only 
one,  in  this  parish,  and  that 
child  is,  as  yet,  supported  alto- 
gether by  the  nurse  to  whom  it 
was  sent. 

None. 

Four. 

None. 

I know  of  no  such  cases. 

None. 

Four  widows  and  19  children, 
supported  chiefly  by  begging. 

About  nine  or  twelve.  I have 
no  children  now ; from  four  to 
six  widows  in  each  parish  of 
these  two. 

There  are  many  who,  from  old 
age  or  infirmity,  are  incapable 
of  work,  and  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  children.  The 
average  may  perhaps  be  laid  at 
one  in  every  three  families. 

There  are  no  old  or  infirm 
persons  in  the  parish  who  re- 
quire support,  as  they  are 
maintained  by  their  families. 

There  are  about  40  ; some  of 
them  are  supported  by  their 
relations,  others  by  charity. 

In  Templenecarrig  about  eight 
or  nine.  In  Templeboden  about 
12.  Some  by  their  relatives, 
others  by  charity,  which,  for  the 
greater  part,  I distribute  myself, 
the  produce  of  Sunday  collec- 
tions at  my  chapel. 

Very  few,  if  any,  labourers 
have  done  so  these  last  few 
years  in  this  neighbourhood. 

fit  tO  Cut,  pi 

parish.  Th 

Some  farmers  allow  their  la- 
bourers to  go  elsewhere  for 
work  in  harvest  for  a week, 
provided  that  our  corn  is  not 
jrhaps  from  eight  to  ten  in  the 
ere  have  none  gone  to  England. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

The  above  is  an  answer  to 
this. 

He  have  not  many  strolling 
“ggars  in  this  parish.  Alms 
much  oftener  given  in  pro- 
visions than  in  money. 

There  are  none  who  subsist 
by  begging. 

There  are  about  40;  the  rich 
give  money,  the  poorer  class 
give  potatoes. 

| 

In  the  parishes  of  Temple- 
necarrig  and  Templeboden 
about  12,  in  provisions. 

lery  few  let  lodgings, but  the 
f®tom  of  giving  a night’s  lodg- 
“6  "'hen  demanded,  without  any 
Payment,  is  very  general,  I be- 
, ve  universal,  amongst  the 
-^ers  and  labourers  in  this 
parish. 

A beggar  is  seldom  refused  a 
night’s  lodging  by  any  one, 
provided  they  procure  a bundle 
of  straw  or  rushes  to  lie  on, 
and  which  they  generally  get 
from  the  next  farmer. 

There  is  no  house  kept  for 
the  reception  of  strolling  beg- 
gars, but  the  usual  price  for  a 
night’s  lodging  is  3 d. 

If  there  be  any  I do  not  know 
them. 

bhavc  never  heard  of  one  such 
•Scarring. 

0-5- 

None. 

None  to  my  knowledge,  save 
the  child  reported. 

None. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Baronies  Bere,  East  Carberry,  (East  Division.) 


Kilaconenagli,  Kilcaterin  and 
Kilnamanagh  - Pop.  18,782.  ' 

Kilaconenagh,  Kilcaterin  and 
Kilnamanagh;  Pop.  18,782. 

Ballymoodan,  including 
Bandon;  Pop.  9,917. 

Edward  Brodrick,  Esq.  j . p. 

Rev.  Henry  C.  Harris , J.  p. 

Rev.  William  Hunter , p.  m. 

Rev.  D.  Me Sidney,  P.P. 

There  are  no  deserted  children, 
nor  have  any  that  I am  aware 
of  perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

The  number  I believe  is  very 
small.  For  their  support  a 
foundling  rate  lias  usually  been 
levied  oft'  the  parish.  I have 
not  heard  of  any  being  allowed 
to  perish. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  or  two.  The  law  at  pre- 
sent is,  I believe,  compulsory 
when  recourse  is  had  to  it. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  about  from  12  to  1 5 
widows  with  children  in  these 
parishes,  whose  relations  are  not 
able  to  support  them,  and  who 
are  supported  by  charitable  do- 
nations. 

About  1 2 or  14,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  charitable  neigh- 
bours. 

I could  notascertain  the  exact 
number;  but  there  are  a few,  1 
and  those  supported  by  private 
charity  or  public  begging.  Some 
support  themselves  by  their  1 
own  industry. 

From  the  great  number  of  beg- 
gars, it  would  appear  that  dis- 
tress prevails  very  much,  but 
how  much  of  it  arises  from  want 
of  employment,  and  how  much 
from  incapability  to  labour,  I 
cannot  say. 

There  are  from  500  to  520  who 
are  supported  by  their  relatives 
and  by  charitable  donations. 

This  cannot  accurately  be  as- 
certained. I would  say  from 
800  to  1,000.  They  princi- 
pally find  support  among  their 
own  friends. 

There  are  very  few  in  the 
county  who  are  not  supported 
by  the  labour  of  their  children. 
In  the  town  there  are  a few 
who  beg,  but  not  many. 

About  100  leave  these  parishes 
in  harvest;  from  12  to  14  only 
go  to  England. 

tied  there.  Tin 
though  many  w 

About  a hundred  leave  this  in 
the  autumn  ; some  few  go  to 
England. 

sy  have  generally  as  much  emplc 
ould  go  to  America,  if  they  coulc 

I am  not  aware  of  any  at  pre- 
sent. Some  time  ago  a few 
went  to  England  during  the 
harvest,  but  they  have  now  set- 
lyment  as  keeps  them  at  home ; 
1,  to  improve  their  condition. 

A few  leave  home  at  the  po- 
tatoe  digging  if  they  have  no 
fixed  employment.  Scarcely 
any  go  to  England,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  remaining  there. 

The  majority  of  them  are  mar-  1 
ried ; their  families  are  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of  their 
little  farms. 

Mostly  so;  their  families  live  | 
upon  their  small  farms  in  their 
absence. 

They  are,  and  if  they  cannot 
leave  them  some  potatoes  the 
wife  and  children  will  go  to 
some  distant  place  to  beg. 

There  are  about  50  who  subsist 
by  begging ; about  20  of  these 
beg  within  the  parishes,  the  re- 
mainder go  begging  into  other 
parishes  throughout  the  county. 

Between  40  and  50.  Alms 
are  given  in  both  ways,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances. 

others  are  the  v 
others  are  beggi 
who  could  not 
productive  emp 

There  are  few,  if  any,  county 
beggars  in  this  parish.  In  the 
town  there  is  a great  number.  1 
| Of  these,  a few  are  infirm, 
rives  of  indigent  tradesmen,  and 
are  by  trade.  There  are  very  few 
support  themselves  if  they  had 
loyment. 

Alms  are  given  in  the  country 
in  provisions ; provisions  and 
money  in  the  town. 

Strolling  beggars  are  received 
by  all,  and  lodged  gratis. 

I have  heard  of  none  such. 

I do  not  know  any  person  in 
the  habit  of  letting  such  lodg- 
ings, but  I believe  that  la- 
bourers sometimes  do  so  in  the  * 
town  at  about  1 d.  a night.  In 
the  country  nothing  would  be 
charged. 

The  price  is  from  0 d.  to  \d. 

None. 

No  indeed. 

I have  not  heard  of  any, 
though  much  privation  has 
been  suffered  by  the  weavers 
of  the  town.  To  them  almost 
every  instance  of  extreme  want 
has  been  confined. 

No. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Town  Bandon  and  Barony  East  Carberry  (East  Division.) 


Kilbrogan  and  Ballymoodan. 
Pop.  15,^83. 

Kilbrogan  and  Ballymoodan. 
Pop.  15,683. 

Kilbrogan  and  Ballymoodan. 
Pop.  15,683. 

Kilbrogan  and  Ballymoodan, 
Pop.  15,683. 

John  Sioete,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  D.  M‘Suineyt  p.p. 

Robert  Belcher , Esq.  j.  r. 

John  Wheeler,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Scarcely  any.  They  are  pro- 
vided  for  by  the  parishes.  I have 
heard  but  of  two. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  Not 
that  I heard. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
They  are  supported  by  a found- 
ling rate.  I think  two  or  three 
infants  were  found  drowned 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Two  in  Ballymoodan  parish, 
none  in  Kilbrogan ; supported 
by  a rate  levied  on  the  parish 
for  that  purpose;  one  or  two 
infant  children  were  found 
drowned  in  the  river  running 
through  the  town  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Quite  impossible  to  tell.  I be- 
lieve very  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Cannot  give  an  idea.  I am 
of  opinion  that  if  the  reputed 
fathers  were  compelled  to  pro- 
vide by  law  for  their  children, 
a great  good  would  be  effected. 

Not  known. 

I cannot  tell.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

Those  who  have  no  near  re- 
latives have  no  other  resource 
than  begging. 

Very  few.  Supported  by  beg- 
ging and  charity. 

There  are  but  few  of  this  class ; 
number  uncertain  ; supported 
by  begging  and  charity. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
They  are  generally  supported 
oy  charity. 

There  must  be  a considerable 
number  supported  by  their  re- 
latives or  the  charity  of  the 
public.  There  is  no  fund  for 
the  purpose. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
They  are  supported  chiefly  by 
begging ; some  are  on  the 
church  books. 

There  are  several  of  this  class ; 
number  uncertain  ; supported 
by  begging,  and  by  being  on 
the  church  books. 

Very  few,  I believe,  from  these 
parishes.  I believe  scarcely 
one  'goes  to  England. 

But  few  labourers  leave  these 
parishes  periodically;  those  that 
do,  go  to  England. 

Should  a labourer  go  down 
the  country,  as  it  is  termed, 
in  the  potatoe  digging  season, 
begging  is  often  adopted  by 
the  family. 

The  majority  of  the  labourers 
are  married.  Their  wives  and 
children  support  themselves  by 
their  industry  and  begging 
during  their  absence. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. Alms  in  money  are 
generally  given. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  give 
an  accurate  account  of  the  beg- 
gars of  these  parishes,  the  ma- 
jority are  generally  strangers. 
Alms  given  in  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
Beggars  are  received  into  lodg- 
ing-houses or  cabins  in  the 
outskirts  of  the  town,  in  many 
instances,  at  from  4 d.  to  6 d. 
a week. 

The  beggars  generally  reside 
in  the  outlets  of  the  town  ; 
lodgings  of  that  description 
from  4 d.  to  6<f.  a week. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

I believe  not.  Persons  might 
have  died  who  would  live  lon- 
ger if  they  had  better  food, 
lodging  and  clothing;  but  I 
do  not  think  that  any  one  died 
of  actual  starvation. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Not  aware  of  any. 

°-5-  BBS 
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Innishannon,  Liffiny,  &c. 
Pop 

Innishannon  - - Pop.  3,840. 

Kilbritton  and  Rathclaran. 
Pop.  4,384. 

Kilgariff,  Kilnagross,  &c 
Pop.  11,111. 

C.  Corker , Esq.  j.  r. 

R.  Quin,  Esq.  j.  P. 

Rev.  Robert  Taylor,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Walsh,  p.  p. 

There  arevery  few  instances  of 
deserted  children  in  the  parish; 
I have  heard  of  two  or  three  that 
the  reputed  father  refused  to 
support,  they  are  supported  by 
the  mother.  I never  heard  of 
any  perishing  through  neglect 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  my  parish,  nor  have  I 
ever  heard  of  any  person  dying 
through  neglect. 

There  are  none. 

Deserted  children^^T 
given  in  charge  to  the  church- 
wardens, by  whom  they  are 

sent  to  Cork.  I never  heard 

that  any  perished  through  nee- 
met ; indeed  instances  of  this 
unnatural  crime  are  very  rare 
in  the  district. 

I cannot  exactly  say,  but  have 
only  heard  of  those  as  stated  in 
answer  to  Query  1. 

I cannot  say,  but  very  few  I 
believe. 

None. 

There  are  not,  I think,  10  in 
the  entire  parish.  They  are 
always  supported  by  the  mother. 

I do  not  know  of  any  widows 
and  children  in  this  parish  who 
have  no  relatives  to  support 
them,  but  those  I have  included 
in  my  answer  to  Query  4.  In 
that  number  there  are  about  14  ’ 
and  three  children,  the  rest  old  1 

I know  of  none  except  those 
mentioned  in  No.  4.  as  sup- 
ported by  charity. 

widows 

nen. 

Sixty-seven  widows,  1 1 9 
children, — See  N°  7. 

Perhaps  300.  When  the  chil- 
dren are  not  of  an  age  to  work  or 
go  to  service,  they  always  sub- 
sist by  begging. 

I conceive  about  20;  those 
chiefly  old  women,  supported  by 
charity  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I cannot  say  exactly,  but 
should  think  not  more  than  15 
or  perhaps  20,  supported  by 
charity. 

One  hundred  and  two.  They 
are  supported  by  begging. 

By  their  families,  when  able 
to  do  so,  or  by  begging.  1 have 
not  been  able  to  ascertain  the 
the  number. 

There  is  no  such  custom 
amongst  the  labourers  here,  they 
all  remain  at  home,  and,  with 
few  exceptions,  are  bound  for 
the  year. 

None  do  so  here,  being  gene- 
rally hired  by  the  year. 

All  who  have  not  constant 
employment ; very  few  of 
them  go  to  England. 

Perhaps  500,  about  60  of 
which  number  go  to  England. 

Most  of  them  are  married ; 
their  wives  and  children  go 
begging. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  and  children  sup- 
port themselves  almost  inva- 
riably by  begging. 

I know  of  none  but  those 
mentioned  in  N°  4.  Alms  are 
generally  given  by  the  lower 
orders  in  provisions  (potatoes), 
and  by  the  upper  classes  in 
money. 

Those  mentioned  in  N°  4 are 
the  only  persons  I know  of; 
the  gentry  give  alms  in  money, 
and  others  in  potatoes. 

Those  mentioned  in  N°  3 and 
4 subsist  by  begging;  beside, 
the  wives  and  children  of  the 
greater  number  of  the  labourers 
of  the  parish  beg  during  the 
summer. 

There  are  from  3 to  400  in 
this  town  alone,  containing  a 
population  of  about  3,600 ; there 
are  perhaps  as  many  more  in 
the  country  who  subsist  occa- 
sionally by  begging.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Very  few,  if  any,  keep  lodgings 
for  strolling  beggars;  theygene- 
rally  get  lodging  for  nothing  in 
farmers’  or  labourers'  houses  in 
the  country. 

Strolling  beggars  always  get 
a night’s  lodging  for  nothing 
from  the  farmers,  and  there 
are,  I believe,  three  or  four 
persons  who  let  beds  by  the 
night  to  poor  travellers  at  from 
2 d.  to  6 d. 

None. 

Perhaps  there  are  20  houses 
of  this  description  in  the  town, 
inhabited  by  beggars,  who  usual- 
ly charge  a penny  for  the  lodg- 
ing of  a single  individual,  and 
sometimes  no  more  for  an  entire 
family.  In  the  country,  the 
strolling  beggar  is  never  refused 
a night’s  lodging. 

I never  heard  of  one. 

I am  pretty  sure  not. 

No. 

quite  certain  that  whi 
of  them  is  accelerate' 
clothing  and  attends 
their  condition. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  within 
the  last  three  years,  but  I am 
an  sick,  the  death  of  very  many 
d by  want  of  the  nourishment, 
ince  necessary  for  persons  m 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Barony  Carberry  East  (East  Division.) 


Kilmalooda  - - Pop.  3,3x7. 

Union  of  Kilnagross. 
Pop.  2,564. 

Rathclaran  - - Pop.  2,775. 

Rathclaran  - - Pop!  2,775. 

Thomas  Walker,  Esq. 

Rev.  William  Sullivan. 

Jonas  Morris  Scaly,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev,  Thomas  Waggett. 

No  deserted  children  at  pre- 
sent. Generally  there  have 
been  one  or  two  each  year  ex- 
posed. None  have  been  lost 
through  neglect.  They  have 
been  sent  to  the  Foundling 
Hospital  in  Cork. 

Two,  supported  by  assess- 
ment on  the  parish ; none  are 
known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished. 

I know  of  no  deserted  chil- 
dren ; nor  do  I believe  that 
one  has  perished  by  neglect. 

None. 

None  but  those  two  on  the 
parish  whose  fathers  or  mo- 
thers are  not  known. 

I know  of  no  bastards  now 
not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers,  but  one ; and  I 
believe  the  mother  will  esta- 
blish a case  for  nursing  in 
this  instance,  and  make  the 
father  pay  something. 

I know  of  none. 

Do  not  know. 

Very  few,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

rally  pick  up  in  tbei 
their  hut,  and  a littl 
assisted  by  their  kindn 

I dare  say  more  than  half  of  . 
the  persons  spoken  of  in  my  j 
answer  (No.  7.)  are  widows  j 
and  their  children ; they  gene-  1 
ir  rambles  enough  to  pay  for  ■ 
!e  potato  land,  being  commonly 
5d  in  labour  and  otherwise. 

Do  not  know. 

About  10  who  beg  for  sup- 
port. 

may  be 

There  are  few  people  quite 
beyond  labour  among  the  poor, 
but  many  who  could  not  sup- 
port themselves ; they  are  all 
supported  by  their  children 
and  kindred.  I dare  say  there 
60  or  80  persons  in  this  state. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  whenever  there  are  any, 
they  are  generally  supported 
by  their  relatives  and  friends. 

Do  not  know  exactly.  Some 
of  them  go  up  the  country  in 
harvest  and  the  time  of  digging 
potatoes,  but  few  go  to  England. 

I think  about  20  in  these 
parishes,  who  all  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

about  20  probably  | 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  about 
150  of  our  labourers  go  in  the 
potato  harvest  into  the  neigh- 
bouring inland  counties  for 
work  for  five  or  six  weeks; 

50  in  summer  to  England. 

I believe  very  few  in  this 
parish  are  in  the  habit  of  leav- 
ing their  dwellings  periodically. 

Most  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  and  children  beg 
during  their  absence. 

Chiefly  unmarried  men ; the 
wives  and  children  of  the  mar- 
ried beg  in  the  absence  of  the 
head  of  the  family. 

They  are  generally  unmar- 
ried men  and  spare  hands  of 
families.  I do  not  think  that  a 
leave  home  in  consequence.  Th 
ployed  digging  their  own  potato 
men,  and  supported  on  their  owi 

ny  women  and  children 
e women  are  mostly  em- 
ies  in  the  absence  of  the 
a stock  of  potatoes. 

Not  very  many.  No  money 
g>ven ; but  the  itinerant  beg- 
gur  is  never  refused  a potato 
at  any  house. 

About  10 ; alms  given  in 
provisions,  except  when  they 
go  into  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Clonakilty. 

occasionally  and  go  a 
collect  potatoes  among 
they  pick  up  a little  mi 

I believe  there  may  be  found 
20  or  30  families  of  very 
poor  creatures,  chiefly  widows, 
who  in  the  summer  months 
are  obliged  to  leave  home 
tour  of  begging,  coming  back  a 
the  farmers,  and  s„ell  what  they  c 
mey.  In  bad  seasons  the  numbe 

ifter  a few  days:  they 
an  spare.  Sometimes 
r increases. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None ; lodging  is  given  gratis. 

I believe  there  is  no  such 
thing  here  as  a house  of  lodg- 
ing for  beggars  for  hire. 
Farmers  have  often  applica- 
tions from  beggars  for  a night’s 
lodging  for  charity,  which  they 
never  refuse. 

1 never  heard  of  any. 

0.5. 

No. 

• 

B 

I am  sure  there  has  been  no 
instance  of  death  in  this  parish 
from  actual  destitution  for 
many  years. 

B 3 

I am  not  competent  to  answer 
this  question, as  being  appointed 
rector  only  five  months  since, 
and  resident  only  two  months, 
the  glebe  house  undergoing 
repair. 
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Ringrove  - - Pop, 4, 968. 


Rev.  J.  B.  Webb. 


I know  of  none;  nor  have  I | There  has  not  been  a found' 
known  of  any  for  the  last  three  j ling  here  these  four  years, 
years. 


Templetrine  - - Pop.  2,020. 


Drinagli  - - Pop.  4,231. 


Rev.  John  R.  Cotter. 


Rev.  Edmund  Stetel/i/. 


There  have  been  no  bastard 
children,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
any  age,  for  the  last  five  years. 


There  is  but  one  deserted 
child  in  the  parish,  for  whose 
support  a very  poor  provision 
I is  made  at  vestry,  namely  3/. 

I per  annum.  None  have  abso- 
lutely perished ; two,  however,  very  soon  died,  and,  I 
should  suppose,  for  want  of  the  tender  care  that  a young 
infant  requires,  and  which  it  was  made  badly  worth 
the  nurse’s  while  to  bestow. 


[ know  of  none  in  this  parish. 


Fanlobbus  - - Pop.  u,405. 


Rev.  W.  II.  Meade. 


There  are  eight  deserted  chil- 
dren, supported  by  parish  cess. 
None  are  known  to  have 
risked. 


ive  pe- 


I know  of  none,  except  such 
as  are  alluded  to  in  the  answer 
to  No.  1. 


I am  told  tliere  are  a number  of  such 
iu  the  parish,  supported  by  their  mothers 
| and  her  family.  The  crime  is  not  looked 
here  in  such  a light  as  to  cause  a woman  to  he  discarded  by  her  family  for 

, The  father  seldom  gives  any  thing.  They  have  sometimes  been  summoned 

before  the  magistrates  at  petty  sessions,  to  cumpel  them  to  support  the  children,  hut  the  magistrates  have  no  power  to  enforce  it,  except  where  a woman  can swear 
that  a promise  has  been  made  by  the  father,  iu  which  case  the  magistrates  would  decree  to  the  amount  of  the  sum  promised,  as  in  cases  of  wages  to  servants ; after  a 
trial  or  two,  however,  they  became  cunning  enough  not  to  make  a promise.  There  is  no  law  to  compel  a man  to  provide  for  his  bastard  child,  which  in  my  opinion  is 
a great  defect ; nor  is  there  any  law  to  punish  a person  for  exposing  a child,  except  the  child  should  die,  iu  which  case  they  may  be  prosecuted  for  murder  or  man- 
slaughter, or  he  transported  under  the  Vagraut  Act ; but  as  this  Act  is  not  really  applicable  to  such  cases,  there  would  he  a difficulty  iu  it.  I have  known  women, 
however,  consent  to  take  their  children  again  after  exposing  them,  under  a threat  by  the  magistrates  of  lieing  presented  as  a vagrant. 


I think  about  50,  supported  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  farmers. 


Not  more,  I should  think, 
than  30.  The  poor  widows  de- 
pend on  the  charity  of  then- 
neighbours,  and  on  begging. 
The  children  in  their  infancy 
are  taken  in  by  some  kind  individual,  and 
as  soon  as  they  are  able,  go  out  to  service. 


I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing accurately;  I should  think 
about  300,  supported  generally 
by  their  friends. 


I should  think  about  50.  They  are 
assisted  by  their  neighlmurs  as  far  as 
their  scautv  means  afford ; their  state 
both  as  to  clothes  and  food  is  very 
wretched. 


I know  of  one  widow  (and  no  j This  question  I find  myself 
children),  who  has  only  distant  J incompetent  to  answer, 
relations ; she  goes  to  one  for  a j 
little  time,  and  then  to  another,  j 
and  being  a Protestant,  she 
gets  a share  of  the  poor-box  | 
money  collected  at  church  on  Sundays. 


Thereat 


t many  of  this  description 

tain  age,  say  ISO,  who  will  not  readily 
work  while  so  many  young  able  men 
he  easily  had),  I should  suppose  not 

re  thau  30,  who  are  generally  females.  They  are  supported  by  their  relation* 

and  families ; but  as  die  labourers  themselves  are  often  very  badly  off,  the  support  of  such  persons  adds  to  their  wretcheduess.  Old  men  as  long  as  they 
have  the  use  of  their  limi>s,  or  can  go  outside  the  house  at  all,  endeavour  to  work  at  their  own  gardens  and  busi  ness  in  the  season  time. 


I cannot  exactly  answer  this  question  ; 
hut  there  are  above  100  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  are  supported  either  hv  their 
families  or  neighbours,  or  by  begging. 


About  150,  of  whom  100  go 
to  England. 

interior  r 

I am  sure  one-eighth  part  of 
the  labourers  of  this  parish  go 
to  England  every  season ; 
about  the  same  proportion,  or 
perhaps  a greater,  go  into  the 
it  the  potato  digging  season. 

There  are  very  few  such  in- 
stances ; I have  not  knowu  du- 
ring my  residence  here,  now 
seven  years,  more  than  half  a 
dozen  such  cases ; four  of  them 
went  to  England. 

From  50  to  too  go  from 
home,  seeking  employment  in 
harvest  season,  and  the  time 
of  potato  digging ; but  few  or 
none  to  England  of  late. 

Generally  married  men,  who 
take  their  wives  and  children 
with  them. 

The  wives  of  the  majority  of  those  that 
go  over  to  England  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  their  potato  gardens;  when 
this  foils,  they  shut  up  their  houses,  and 
go  begging  about  the  country  with  their 
children. . 

set  the  potato  garden  and  shift  i 

Three  were  married  men ; one  tole- 
rably comfortable,  who  had  been  in  Eng- 
land before,  and  on  returning,  obtained 
a confidential  situation  from  liis  former 
employer;  he  has  come  over  here  oc 
liis  family,  and  also  makes  remittances  to 
for  themselves ; they  returned  after  some  til 

Some  are  married,  whose  families  are 
supported  in  their  absence  by  the  produce 
of  their  potato  garden,  or  by  begging. 

casionally  since,  and  brought  money  to 
them  ; the  other  two  left  their  families  to 
me,  and  brought  a little  money  with  them. 

About  50 ; alms  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

do  not  confine  themselves 
through  here  in  spring  a 
In  some  seasons  the  numb 

case,  and  at  such  t 
in  money  by  the  fi 
and  every  house  vi 
these  parts,  that  r 

The  number  of  professed  beggars  be- 
longing to  this  palish  is  but  small ; I 
should  imagine  not  exceeding  20 ; they  1 
to  their  own  parish.  Multitudes  come 
nd  summer  to  beg  from  other  districts, 
ers  are  astonishing. 

irnes,  a farmer,  I suppose,  does  not  think  i 
irmers,  but  provisions,  viz.  potatoes  or  mil 
isited,  and  60  they  generally  procure  a suf 
eore  than  a halfpenny  at  a time  would  suli 

It  is  not  easy  to  say,  as  they  are  not 
fond  of  begging  in  their  own  parish.  The 
number  of  strolling  beggars  varies  very 
much  according  to  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions ; in  a dear  s 
with  their  children  go  about,  and  someti 
1 them,  when  he  happens  to  he  not  aide  to 
t worth  lus  while  to  feed  him  for  what  he 
k,  or  both,  in  very  small  quantities,  but  a j 
ficienoy.  Money  is  given  by  gentlemen, 

This  question  cannot  be  easily  an- 
swered. Beggars  of  the  parish  go  else- 
where, and  strangers  come  in. 

ummer  great  numbers  of  women 
mes  the  man  of  the  family  with 
do  a good  day’s  work,  in  which 
can  do.  Alms  are  never  given 
good  deal  of  ground  is  traversed, 
but  sucb  is  the  scarcity  of  it  m 

Strolling  beggars  are  generally 
provided  with  a night’s  lodging 
gratis ; their  being  charged  is 
so  unusual,  that  I do  not  know 
the  price. 

None  that  I know  of;  they 
are  let  in  out.  of  charity,  and 
generally  lie  in  a corner  under 
their  own  blanket. 

No  lodgings  are  let  in  this 
way ; nothing  is  charged  for  a 
night’s  lodging  to  strolling 
beggars. 

There  are  about  13  or  14  “j. 
the  town  of  Dunmanway,  ot 
this  description,  who  charge 
about  twopence  or  threepence 
for  a night’s  lodging.  None  in 
the  country. 

None  have  died  of  actual  des- 
titution. 

Although  no  instance  of  any 
person  dying  of  actual  desti- 
tution or  starvation  has  come 

I have  not  heard  or  Jpown 
of  any  such  instance. 

None. 

within  my  knowledge,  still  I have  no  doubt  but  multitudes  are  hurried 
to  a premature  grave  by  insufficient  food,  and  by  the  want  of  the 
absolute  necessaries  of  life,  such  as  firing  and  bed-clothes. 
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Fanlobbus  - Pop.  11,405. 

Faulobbus  - Pop.  11,405. 

Kilmurray  and  Kilburroy. 
Pop 

Kilmacabea  and  Kilfauglinabeg. 
Pop.  8,261. 

JV.L.  Shuldham,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Daniel  Conner,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Sir  Augustus  Warren,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Slieahan,  p.  p. 

I know  of  only  one  deserted 
child  at  present;  he  is  sup- 
ported on  charity ; certainly 
none  have  perished  from  want 
within  the  last  three  years  in 
this  parish. 

Five  or  six,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  money  raised 
for  foundlings  at  the  Easter 
vestry.  None  are  supposed  to 
have  perished. 

There  are  none. 

Such  cases  are  very  rare ; for 
many  years  only  one  case  has 
been  known  of  a child  being 
found  destroyed. 

I do  not  know  of  any  answer- 
ing the  description. 

About  12  cases  have  come 
before  our  petty  sessions  at 
Dunmanway  within  three 
years. 

I do  not  know. 

1 only  know  of  two  cases. 

I know  of  12  widows ; there 
may  be  more ; they  are  sup- 
ported on  alms. 

The  number  is  not  large; 
when  obliged  to  leave  the 
house  occupied  during  the  life- 
time of  their  husbands,  they 
erect  a hut  on  some  waste  spot, ; 
for  a potato  garden,  and  wit! 
subsistence  until  their  children  j 

I do  not  know. 

md  collect  a little  manure 
1 a little  charity  eke  out 
?row  up. 

The  number  is  small,  and  they 
support  themselves  by  mendi- 
cancy. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but 
they  are  in  general  supported 
by  their  relatives,  who,  if  in 
employment,  scarcely  ever  re- 
fuse to  support  the  aged  and 
infirm  of  their  own  families. 

I cannot  find  out  the  number ; 
within  the  last  two  years  very 
few  have  left  the  parish,  unless 
going  to  America. 

The  number  is  not  great,  and 
such  persons  are  always  sup- 
ported by  their  relations. 

I do  not  know  how  many ; 
but  they  are  seldom,  if  ever, 
deserted  by  their  children.  If 
they  have  no  children  they  beg. 

The  number  cannot  be  accu- 
rately estimated ; they  are  very 
numerous,  and  are  supported 
either  by  mendicancy  or  by 
their  relatives. 

Very  few,  and  only  those  to 
go  to  the  adjacent  counties  to 
dig  potatoes. 

Very  few  go  from  these 
parishes. 

and  potato-r 

Very  few  from  this  Union 
periodically  visit  England;  but 
many  go  down  into  the  richer 
aud  more  highly  cultivated 
parts  of  the  county,  in  harvest 
igging  time  for  employment. 

Not  generally,  except  those 
going  to  America. 

The  families  of  the  married 
men  are  supported  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  potato  gardens. 

and  on  the  bounty  of  theii 
who,  considering  their  s 
for  their  charitable  feelin 

The  wives  and  children  of 
those  who  are  married  live 
most  generally  by  mendicancy, 
r almost  equally  poor  neighbours, 
.canty  means,  are  as  remarkable 
gs  as  any  people  in  the  world. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  say, 
as  the  number  is  constantly 
changing ; beggars  usually  leave 
their  own  parishes;  alms  are 
for  the  most  part  given  in  pro- 
visions ; the  habits  of  the  Irish 
beggars  are  very  curious,  and 
could  not  be  told  in  the  space  all 

Very  few  persons  in  the  coun- 
try part  of  the  parish  subsist 
by  begging.  Alms  are  always 
given  in  potatoes. 

owed. 

I do  not  know  how  many. 
Alms  are  generally  given  iu 
provisions. 

country ; and  those  itinerant 
parish,  are  strangers  or  person 
scarcely  ever  given  except  in  p 
refused,  there  being  a prevai 
should  never  be  disappointed, ' 

It  is  not  easy  to  estimate,  be- 
cause those  who  are  reduced 
to  such  a state,  generally  prefer 
to  beg  in  distant  parts  of  the 
mendicants  who  generally  resort  to  tbe 
is  from  tbe  adjacent  parishes.  Alms  are 
revisions,  and  in  that  way  I believe  never 
ling  feeling,  that  a mendicant  applying 
however  small  tbe  store  of  the  donor. 

About  24  lodging-house  keep-  j 
ers ; strolling  beggars  scarcely  ! 
ever  pay  for  lodging : when  they  ; 
do  3 d.  per  night  is  the  charge. 

' Strolling  beggars  never  hire 
a lodging;  they  always  get 
their  supper  and  bed  for  cha- 
rity. 

They  are  never  charged  for 
their  lodgings. 

The  wanderingmendicant  finds 
admittance  in  every  habitation, 
free  of  expense. 

Certainly  not. 
0.5. 

None. 

tai 

ess 

wi 

toe 

B B 4 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

nly  died  from  the  want  of  that  de 
iential  to  their  existence  than  me 
thin  that  period  where  healthy  per 
:s  having  been  extremely  cheap  a 

Many  persons,  in  a state  of  de- 
bility from  sickness,  have  cer- 
scription  of  nutritious  food,  more 
dicine  ; but  I know  of  no  cases 
sons  have  died  of  starvation, pota- 
to! abundant. 
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Kilmeen  - - Pop.  3,980. 

lvinneigh  - - Pop. . 

Ross  - - Pop.  8,714. 

Roscarberry  and  Kilcranmore 
Top-  9,600.  ’ 

Rev.  E.  H.  Kenney. 

Rev.  Thomas  Walker. 

Thomas  Hungerford,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  Moloney,  p.  P, 

There  are  at  present  three 
foundlings  under  3 years  of  age. 
None  are  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect.  Found- 
lings have  hitherto  been  sup- 
ported by  a parish  rate,  which 
has  latterly  been  collected  with 
difficulty. 

Two,  supported  by  the  parish. 
No  child  has  perished  through 
neglect,  as  far  as  I can  ascer- 
tain. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren. I have  heard  but  of  one 
who  perished  from  neglect,  or 
rather  bad  nursing,  these  last 
three  years. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three 
and  they  have  been  provided  foj 
by  the  churchwardens.  None 
that  I heard  of  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neriect 
during  the  last  three  years. 

I know  of  none,  except  the 
three  foundlings  stated  in  No.  1. 

None. 

I believe  but  one. 

I do  not  know  just  now  of  any 
of  that  description.  When  the 
father,  as  is  almost  always  the 
case,  refuses  support  to  such 
children,  the  mother  supports 
them  by  begging  until  they  are 
fit  to  go  to  service. 

Several  poor  widows  have  near 
relations  amongst  the  farmers, 
from  whom,  as  well  as  their 
other  neighbours,  they  get  relief. 

None. 

I can  only  judge  of  the  num- 
ber by  those  receiving  charity 
in  the  town  of  Ross.  These 
do  not  amount  to  more  than 
15  or  20  persons,  and  some  of  1 
these  have  relatives  able  to 
support  them. 

I do  not  know  exactly,  perhaps 
200 ; some  of  them  beg,  and 
some  are  employed  at  some  sort 
of  service. 

There  are  very  few  men 
amongst  the  labourers  so  old  as 
not  to  work,  at  least  in  their  own 
business.  Those  who  are,  ge- 
nerally go  begging. 

About  qo,  supported  by  tbeir 
children. 

Probably  not  ioo  persons 
who  are  not  of  some  use  in  the 
homes  they  reside  in,  gene- 
rally that  of  their  sons  or 
daughters.  The  poorest  pea- 
sant does  not  deny  food  to 
their  aged  relatives. 

The  number,  I should  think, 
that  is  in  general  among  a po- 
pulation of  9,600,  that  being  the 
number  of  my  parishioners,  Protestant 
and  Catholic.  The  most  of  them  are 
badly  supported,  the  greater  number 
by  their  children,  the  rest  by  begging. 

A few,  perhaps  10  or  12,  may 
go  annually  in  October  into 
other  parishes  to  dig  potatoes, 
but  few  go  to  England  who  do 
not  remain  there. 

About  10  or  12.  None  of 
these  have  gone  to  England 
latterly. 

About  50  labourers  may  leave 
their  dwellings,  and  half  that 
| number  go  to  England. 

Perhaps  40  go  annually  to 
England,  and  100  migrate  to 
different  parts  of  the  country  at 
the  times  of  reaping  and  of  dig- 
ging potatoes,  and  some  occa- 

Where  married  men  go  to 
England  and  do  not  return,  their 
families  generally  go  with  them 
or  follow  them ; when  they  do 
not,  they  are  often  in  distress 
and  depend  on  their  neighbours. 

Some  ofthem  married.  Their 
families  live  on  the  potatoes 
grown  in  their  gardens,  with 
occasional  assistance. 

Aren  strolling  about  this 
from  the  west  of  this  com 

Few  are  married  men  ; those 
that  arc  remain  butasliort  time  away. 
Their  families  live  on  the  produce  of 
their  garden  and  tbeir  industry.  I have 
formerly  observed  women  and  chil- 
country  lookingfur  charity  in  the  absenc 

They  have  generally  potatoes 
of  their  own  part  of  the  time,  and 
if  they  run  short  the  resource  is 
to  beg  about  from  house  to  house, 
e of  the  labourer  in  spring,  particuiarly 

The  number  that  subsists  solely 
*>y  begging  is  very  small,  pro- 
bably not  half  a dozen.  Alms 
are  always  given  by  the  farmers 
in  provisions,  which  are  gene- 
rally sold  by  the  strolling  beg- 
gars. 

About  six.  Alms  are  given 
in  money  and  provisions,  but 
principally  the  latter. 

Few  subsist  by  begging.  I 
think  under  20.  Provisions 
and  not  money  given  by  the 
farmers ; money  by  the  upper 
classes. 

I am  not  certain,  perhaps  200. 
Alms  are  given  in  both  ways. 

There  are  no  lodgings  let  for 
hiretostroliingbeggars.  Inever 
heard  of  any  charge  made  to 
such  persons  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

Householders  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  keeping  lodgings  for 
beggars,  but  give  them  shelter, 
without  charge,  whenever  they 
present  themselves. 

I cannot  specify  number  or 
price  of  lodging.  The  charge 
for  lodging  is  confined  to  the 
town  of  Ross;  in  the  country 
no  charge  is  made. 

Perhaps  30  or  40  very  poor 
persons,  indeed  beggars  them- 
selves.  The  lowest  price  is  1 d. 
a week  for  a single  person,  and 
I understand  an  entire  family 
would  be  taken  into  those  hovels 
for  a week  for  4 d.  or  5 d. 

None,  either  within  that  pe- 
riod, or  at  any  former  time,  that 
I heard  of.  I do  not  think  such 
a circumstance  could  occur 
without  my  hearing  of  it* 

No. 

be  still  living  if  they  ha 
I cannot  say  that  any 
doubt  live  longer  than 
1 

I know  of  no  person. 

d had  in  their  sickness  proper  not 
one  has  died  of  actual  destituti 
i they  do  were  they  better  fed  at 

1 

Many,  I am  sure,  have  died, 
within  that  period  who  would 
irishment  and  attendance;  but 
on.  Our  peasantry  would  no 
id  clothed  than  they  are. 
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Roscarbery  - Pop.  8,714. 

Abbeystrowry  - Pop.  5,573. 

Aghadown  - Pop.  5,419. 

Aghadown  - Pop.  5,419. 

Rev.  Wm  Jennings. 

Rev.  Richard  Boyle  Townsend. 

Rev.  Titos.  D.  Moore. 

Becker  Fleming,  Esq.  j.  p. 

The  number  has  been  few, 
thev  have  been  removed 
to  the  foundling  Hospital  at 
tbe  expense  of  the  parish. 

There  is  but  one  at  present 
in  this  parish  ; such  children 
arc  supported  by  a rate  on 
the  parish.  None  have  pe- 
rished by  neglect  at  any  time 
that  I know  of. 

I cannot  tell. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  only  two. 

Very  few. 

I caDnot  tell. 

I cannot  tell. 

I cannot  tell  the  number; 
they  are  supported  either  by 
their  friends  or  by  charity. 

I cannot  say,  nor  even  con- 
jecture; they  are  supported 
by  their  children,  and  if  the}' ! 
as  a matter  of  principle  I h 
begging  to  help  those  they  liv 
live  with  think  it  a point  of  c 
long  as  they  can  go  about. 

lave  none,  must  beg  ; nay, 
ave  known  old  people  go 
e with ; indeed  those  they 
luty  in  them  to  do  so  as 

Very  few. 

I cannot  tell. 

I am  not  informed  suffi- 
ciently to  give  an  answer  to 
this  question,  but  I believe 
very  few  from  this  parish. 

Few  are. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
labourers,  whether  they  have 
left  them  or  not,  after  their  p( 
finished,  very  frequently  go  ir 
country  begging.  If  the  labc 
usually  sends  them  some  of  h 

itato  ground  is  planted  and  | 

ito  remote  districts  of  the 
lurer  goes  to  England,  he 
is  wages  for  their  support. 

I cannot  tell  the  number.  As- 
sistance is  given  by  the  poor, 
in  provisions ; by  the  rich,  in  . 
money. 

I cannot  tell;  alms  are  given 
in  both  ways. 

Very  few.  In  both. 

No  country  householder  re- 
fuses a lodging  to  a strolling 
heggar ; there  is  not  any  price 
demanded  for  shelter. 

I cannot  say : I believe  in 
general  strolling  beggars  are 
housed  gratis  either  from 
terror  or  humanity. 

None. 

None. 

' 

U5. 

None  that  I have  heard  of ; 
and  I am  sure  such  a thing 
could  not  have  happened 
without  my  having  heard  it. 

C C 

None  to  my  knowledge. 
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Castle-Haven  & Myross. 
Pop.  9,078. 

Drumdaleague  - Pop.  4,870. 

Drumdaleague  & Drinagh. 
Pop.  9,101. 

Kilmeen  and  Castle  Ventrv. 
Pop.  - 6,454. 

Rev.  James  Mulcahy , p.  r. 

Rev.  Tkos.  Jacket/. 

Rev.  John  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  C.  0.  Donovan,  p.  p. 

I have  not  heard  that  any 
child  lias  been  deserted  in  these 
parishes;  it  seldom  happens 
that  neglect  causes  their  death. 

There  are  two,  now  about 
fifteen  years  of  age.  1 have 
never  heard  of  any  perishing 
by  neglect. 

months  old,  whose  nu 
Drinagh  there  are  a 
paid  for  by  the  churcl 
of  any  to  perish  throu 

I know  but  of  two  in  the 
parish  of  Dumohagen ; one, 
12  years  old,  who  now  is  able 
to  support  himself  by  going 
in  service;  and  the  other,  12 
u se  is  paid  by  subscription.  In 
,lso  two,  each  2 or  3 years  old, 
[wardens.  I have  never  known 
igh  neglect,  in  this  district. 

There  are  seven  deserted 
children  in  both  my  parishes 
who  are  supported  by  a church 
tax  on  the  land;  two  others 
are  supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect,  for  die  last 
three  years. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I know  of  none. 

See  No.  1.  for  the  answer. 

I am  not  aware  that  we  have 
in  these  parishes,  more  than 
seven  bastard  children  of  the 
age  of  three  years,  or  under, 
who  are  not  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

I refer  to  No.  4. 

support  them,  and  ' 
supported  by  them 
their  own  children ; such  of 1 
There  are  many  children  in 
case  of  young  orphans,  of  w 
ancles  or  aunts  or  some  near 

I do  not  think  there  are  any 
who  have  not  relations  able  to 
vho  are  not,  in  fact,  in  a great  measure 

them  as  have  no  children,  and  are  not 
both  parishes  without  parents,  nil  of  • 
hich  there  are  hut  few  instances,  they  ; 

There  may  be  from  40  to  60 
poor  widows  in  each  parish, 
who  are  supported,  not  by  their  rela- 
tions, should  they  havt  such,  but  by 
able  to  earn  their  bread,  must  beg.  ] 
whom  are  able  to  earn  their  bread ; in  1 
ire  supported  by  their  grand  parents. 

Most  of  the  persons  in  my 
parishes  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, are  widows  and  children, 
who  have  no  relations  able  to 
support  them. 

The  infirm  or  aged  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives,  or  by 
private  bounty. 

by  their  relatic 
in  the  parish  st 
their  own  cabins,  suppor 
un-married,  and  are  ash; 

The  number  is  but  small  of  j There  may  be  from  30  to  40 
personsso  circumstanced,  and  | of  this  description  in  each  pa- 
they  are  in  general  supported  j rish,  who  are  generally  sup- 
ms.  I think  die  oldest  persons  1 ported,  either  by  living  with 
ill  help  to  support  themselves.  | their  children,  or  if  living  in 
ted  by  their  wages;  the  few  who  have  no  children,  married  or 
lined  to  beg,  are  supported  by  their  neighbours.  | 

I believe  1 do  not  exceed  the  real  num- 
ber by  saying,  there  ore  1,000  persona 
ill  both  my  parishes,  who,  from  old  age 
and  infirmity  ore  incapable  of  work; 
tiie.se,  in  some  instances,  are  supported 
from  the  industry  of  olhenuembersof 
tile  family ; but  in  many  cases  they  are 
forced  to  beg  for  subsistence. 

Many  labourers  leave  their 
dwellings  in  the  potatoe  dig- 
ging season,  for  employment 
in  the  inland  baronies  ; few  go 
to  England, 

I cannot  ascertain  exactly;  j 
perhaps  about  30  or  40,  of  , 
whom  probably  about  a dozen 
go  to  England ; I know  that 

some  do  go,  but  as  to  the  amount, 
my  answer  is  only  conjectural. 

About4ofrom  Drumoleague 
anil  fiO  from  Drinarii,  in  tho  harvest  season, 
“ijWn  the  •CMon'IJIr  di^nf  die  potatoes. 

are  in  the  hi 

The  potato  digging  season  is  the  only 
period  ofthe  yearwlien  labottrersime 
their  dwellings  to  obtain  employment 

lieve,  exceed  1 00.  Afi-w,  however,  per- 
haps 30  labourers  out  of  both  parishes, 
:ibit  of  going  to  England  periodically. 

If  married  they  leave  pota- 
toes for  the  support  of  their 
families  during  their  absence. 
Most  labourers  till  a potato  ' 
field. 

Some  are  married  men,  and 
unless  they  happen  to  have  a 
good  potato  garden,  their 
wives  and  children  often  sup- 
port themselves  by  begging, 
but  not  near  home. 

There  are  many  of  them 
married;  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  supported  in  harvest 
by  the  new  potatoes,  and  in 
the  time  of  digging  the  pota- 
toes they  have  plenty. 

When  married  men  thus  ab- 
sent themselves  from  home, 
their  wives  and  children  are, 
in  most  instances,  supported 
by  begging. 

Alms  aTe  usually  given  in 
provisions;  the  donor  has  sel- 
dom any  thing  else  to  bestow. 
Those  whom  we  know  as 
ers.  Alms  are  generally 

None  entirely  by  begging; 
every  one  does  something  to- 
wards his  or  her  support, 
professed  beggars,  are  strang- 
given  in  provisions. 

go  begging  in  the  me 
and  return  to  their  h< 
come  in.  Alms  are  al 

Perhaps  throughout  the  year 
from  30  to  40  in  each  parish 
subsist  by  begging,  but  many 
of  the  labourers  wives  and 
children  from  both  parishes 
mths  of  May,  June  and  July, 
jrues  when  the  new  potatoes 
ways  given  in  provisions. 

I believe  there  are  aoopersons 

in  both  my  parishes,  who  sub- 
sist by  begging.  In  summer, 
when  the  supply  of  potatoesis 
nearly  exhausted,  the  number 
is  considerably  increased.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions. 

The  strolling  beggar  gets  his 
lodging  gratis  in  all  the  country 
parishes;  except  in  large  towns, 
he  is  never  obliged  to  pay. 

I do  not  know  of  any  who 
make  money  in  this  way,  and 
therefore  can  say  nothing  of 
the  price  of  a night’s  lodging. 

I know  of  none ; beggars 
are  now  charged  for  a night’s 
lodging  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

Beggars  are  never  known  to 
be  charged  a price  for  lodg- 
ings in  these  parishes- 

I have  not  heard  that  any 
person  has. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Not  one. 

I have  been  called  on,  within 
the  last  three  years,  to  adminis- 
ter the  rites  of  religion,  at  least 
to  1 a persons,  whose  death! 
believed  to  have  been  caused 
by  actual  destitution. 
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Myross  - - 3>459- 

Myross  - - Pop.  3,459. 

Sherkin,  part  of  Tullagh,  and 
Cape  Clear  - Pop.  2,083. 

Tullagh  - - Pop.  3,422. 

Richard  Townsend , Esq.  .r.  p 

Edward  P.  Thompson,  Esq. 

Rev.  Daniel  O'Keeffe,  r.c.c. 

Rev.  John  R.  Smyth. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  this  parish  ; none  have 
perished  through  neglect  with- 
in the  last  three  years. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 
There  are  not. 

None. 

None. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

None  at  all. 

None. 

The  number  1 cannot  say; 
but  those  who  are  so  circum- 
stanced are  supported  by  beg- 
ging- 

I do  not  know. 

About  40  widows  and  30 
children. 

I cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
believe  them  to  be  very  few,  as 
their  friends  are  generally  able 
to  give  them  some  little  assist- 
ance. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  de- 
pendent on  the  bounty  of  their 
families  and  relatives  for  sup- 
port, and  sometimes  begging. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number;  they  are 
usually  supported  by  their 
friends. 

A few,  who  are  supported 
by  their  friends. 

None  that  I can  hear  of. 

A great  many  labourers  (I 
cannot  state  the  number)  go 
every  season  to  the  north  and 
east  of  the  county  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  digging  potatoes  ; 
for  the  last  three  years  few  havi 

Very  few  go  from  home,  and 
these  do  not  go  to  England. 

2 gone  to  England. 

About  20  from  each  island, 
who  leave  their  home  in  the 
harvest  season. 

From  10  to  12,  as  far  as  I can 
ascertain. 

They  are  for  the  most  part 
married  men ; and  I have 
known  several  of  their  wives 
and  families  supported  by  beg- 
ging during  their  absence. 

They  are  seldom  longer  ab- 
sent than  six  weeks ; their 
wives  dig  their  own  potatoes 
at  home  for  use ; they  usually 
bring  home  about  1 1. 

Some  married  men,  whose 
wives  are  supported  generally 
by  begging. 

Very  few  married  men  go  to 
England;  by  picking  dula- 
mane  and  limpits  on  the  sea 
shore. 

Alms  are  always  given  in  pro- 
visions by  the  lower  classes. 
The  number  who  subsist  by 
Egging  is  considerable.  I can- 
not say  how  many,  as  a great 
many  come  from  otherparishes. 

In  provisions. 

About  40  in  both  islands ; 
alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  exact 
number,  but  I believe  them  to 
be  few;  charity  is  usually 
given  in  both  ways. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
Tefused  a night’s  lodging,  gra- 
hs,  by  the  farmers,  or  even 
cabin-holders. 

I cannot  say. 

A great  many,  who  require 
no  payment. 

The  price  usually  paid  for  a 
night's  lodging  is  3 d.,  but  beg- 
gars are  never  charged  any 
thing 

I think  not. 

I believe  not. 

A great  many  die  from  want 
of  nourishment  and  necessary 
attendance  during  their  ill- 
ness. 

None. 

O.5.  C C 2 
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Tullagh,  Cree,  and  part  of  Ab- 
beystrowry  - Pop.  3,422. 

Caharagh  - - Pop.  6,999. 

Creagh,  including  SUibbereen. 
Fop.  5,914. 

Durrus>  and  KiicrohariiT 
Pop.  9, 606. 

Rev.  M.  Power,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Dore,  p.  p. 

Rev.  IF.  B.  M'Cartney. 

Rev.  E.  J.  Alcock. 

There  are  four  deserted  chil- 
dren, who  are  supported  by 
their  reputed  fathers;  I am 
not  aware  of  any  deserted 
child  having  perished  through 
want  or  neglect. 

There  are  none  at  present. 
I am  not  aware  of  any  hav- 
ing perished  through  neglect 
within  these  three  years. 

Catholic 
to  supp 
they  m 
their  su 

One,  supported  by  the  pa- 
rish ; one  by  the  person  who 
nursed  it  when  first  taken  by 
the  parish.  None. 

s,  they  would  have  starved  hac 
rt  them  from  my  own  means  ; b 
1st  hereafter  perish,  unless  soi 
iport.  None  to  my  knowledge 

At  present  there  are  but  two 
who  were  hitherto  supported 
by  parish  cess ; but  since  the 
general  resistance  against  all 
parish  cesses  by  the  Roman 
1 not  up  to  this  time  continued 
ut,  from  the  failure  of  my  means 
le  public  provision  be  made  for 
lave  perished  through  neglect. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing ; there  must  be  several. 

I know  of  only  two  who  are 
not  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Those  mentioned  in  No.  i. 
are  supposed  to  be  bastards ; 
I know  of  no  others. 

120  widows,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours.  The  number  of 
children  I cannot  state  ; it  is, 
I believe,  inconsiderable. 

There  are  57  widows  who 
are  mothers  to  109  children.  These 
widows  arc  generally  supposed  to 
support  themselves  by  part  of  the 
wages  of  their  eldest  children,  and 
during  the  summer  season  they  earn 
larmers’  wives,  and  which  adds  to  the 
none  of  them  who  are  not  in  some  de 

In  the  country,  84 ; 41  beg ; 
rest  live  by  selling  eggs,  &c. 
Coidd  not  ascertain  the  num- 
ber in  Skibbereen. 
wages  themselves  by  spinning  flux,  uli 
general  suppoit  afforded  them  hy  the 
roe  related  to  persons  of  the  parish. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing tlie  number ; there  must  be  seve- 
ral. Supported  by  the  kindness  and 
alms  of  tiieir  neighbours. 

eh  is  afforded  them  by 
r children.  I know  of 

140  aged  persons,  who  are 
supported  by  the  kindness  of 
their  relatives,  or  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 

try  of  other 
by  the  hum 

It  is  supposed  there  may  be 
some  30  persons,  who,  from 
old  age  or  infirmity,  are  in- 
capable of  work,  and  arc  usu- 
ally supported  by  the  indus- 
members  of  their  families,  or 
nity  of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  country  75,  of  whom 
nine  live  on  their  own  means,  47  are 
supported  by  their  families  and  19 
by  begging.  In  Skibbereen  ill  are 
supported  by  alms.  I could  not  as- 
certain the  numbers  generally. 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number,  but  certainly 
there  are  many  who  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  their  chil- 
dren or  relatives. 

About  200  of  the  600  la- 
bourers leave  their  homes  in  the  be- 
ginning of  harvest  to  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  counties  of  Limerick,  Tip- 
perary, Waterford,  and  some  go  as  far 
as  Kilkenny ; about  24  go  annually  to 
England,  and  return  at  Christmas. 

I do  not  suppose  that  more 
than  from  20  to  30  go  generally  in 
the  year  to  obtain  employment  else- 
where. They  generally  go  to  the 
counties  of  Tipperary,  Limerick  mid 
Waterford  during  the  potato  digging 
season;  few,  if  any,  go  to  England. 

Twenty-four  in  the  countrj' 
list  ; probably  about  the  same 
number  in  Skibbereen,  but 
could  not  ascertain;  few,  if 
any,  of  these  go  to  England. 

Perhaps  from  150  to  200, 
about  the  period  of  digging  out 
potatoes  ; of  these  very  few  go 
to  England,  probably  from 
want  of  means  to  pay  for  their 
passage. 

The  most  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives,  accompanied 
by  their  children,  set  out  a-beg- 
ging in  the  wake  of  their  hus- 
bands ; and  are  supported  by 
the  alms  which  they  receive. 

They  are  generally  married 
men ; such  of  them  as  are  so, 
their  wives  and  children  sup- 
port themselves  by  begging 
during  such  absence. 

Generally  by  begging. 

Some  are ; generally  at  that 
season  the  new  potatoes  have 
come  in,  and  upon  them  their 
wives  and  children  subsist ; in 
some  rare  cases  perhaps  they 

141  professional  beggars  re- 
side in  these  parishes^  exclu- 
sive of  strolling  ones.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions, 
seldom  in  money. 

About  40  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  support  themselves 
by  begging;  and  generally 
receive  alms  in  provisions. 

In  the  country  60 ; I cannot 
ascertain  the  numbers  in 
Skibbereen,  but  at  least  from 
30  to  40.  Almost  universally 
in  provisions;  numbers  beg 
occasionally,  who  labour  when 
they  can  get  work. 

consumed,  and 

I have  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing, but  there  are  several ; the 
alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. The  number  of  beg- 
gars is  increased  during  the 
earlier  part  of  summer,  when 
the  old  stock  of  potatoes  is 
the  new  has  not  yet  come  in. 

I know  of  no  householder  be- 
ing in  the  habit  of  letting  lod- 
gings to  strolling  beggars ; 
hey  are  lodged  and  enter- 
tained gratuitously. 

I know  of  none ; but  a beg- 
gar is  never  refused  a night's 
lodging,  for  which  the  cotta- 
ger never  thinks  of  requiring, 
much  less  of  taking,  payment. 

They  are  received  into  al- 
most every  house,  but  never 
pay  any  thing. 

• 

ft 

I am  sure  that  no  beggar  is 
charged  for  his  night’s  lodg- 
ing. 

I know  of  none  having  died 
of  actual  destitution,  but  about 
54  have  died  of  cholera,  who, 
had  they  proper  nourishment  wl 
it,  would  m all  likelihood  have  s 

I have  not  .heard  of  any. 

ile  labouring  under 
urvived. 

Three  persons  are  supposed 
to  have  died  from  neglect  in 
illness,  but  none  from  actual 
famine. 

Certainly  not,  that  I am 
aware  of,  or  believe. 
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Durrus  and  Kilcrohane. 
Pop.  9,606. 


Rev.  John  Kelehtr,  n.  c.  c. 


I have  not  heard  of  any  ; I 
believe,  should  there  be  any, 
that  the  Protestant  clergyman 
has  had  the  disposal  of  some 
funds  intended  for  that  purpose, 
although  I believe  I once  heard 
of  something  of  the  kind ; I am 
not  sure  that  he  was  ever  ap- 
plied to  in  such  circumstance. 


Kilmoe  - Pop.  6,8 


Richard  Natter , Esq„  j.  p. 


Not  more  than  two  or  three; 
none  perished  from  neglect. 


Kilmoe  - Pop.  6,889. 


Lionel  J.  Fleming,  Esq.,  j.  p. 


Skull  - Pop.  15,255. 


Rev.  Robert  Izail. 


There  is  only  one  deserted 
child,  and  that  I support  my- 
self ; none  have  perished,  that 
I am  aware,  through  neglect. 


There  are  not  many  of  them ; None, 

they  are  neglected  by  the  fa- 
ther, generally  speaking,  until  I 
the}'  grow  up,  when  he  may  do  something  for  them.  The  mothers  seem  in 
every  case  to  be  very'  careful  respecting  them ; the  mothers  generally  beg,  or 
at  least  to  a certain  extent  depend  on  the  charity  of  their  neighbours.  I do  not 
think  there  have  been  born  in  these  parishes,  during  the  last  three  years,  more 
than  15  illegitimate  children,  the  population  being  not  much  less  than  9,000. 


The  number  is  certainly'  ex- 
tremely limited ; I know  of 
only  two  or  three  instances. 


A few  of  that  class,  who  are 
allowed  cabins  rent-free,  are 
employed ; at  times,  beg. 


Perhaps  not  less  than  50  wi-  A few  of  that  class,  who  are  j I think  none, 
dows,  with  about  two  or  three 
children  each  ; such  persons 
will  get  enough  of  potatoes 
amongst  their  relatives,  friends  and  acquaintances ; they  must  of  course  beg 
in  like  manner  for  the  wretched  rags  they  wear.  The  children,  when  they 
grow  up,  will  go  in  service,  and  at  first  get  little  or  no  wages. 


The  number  is  very  small; 
I cannot  say  I know  of  any. 


li  would  be  very  difficult  to  ascertain  J The  aged  are  mostly  sup- 
J10"  of,l“u  description  may  be  I poltecl  by  their  family, 
litre  ; there  are  scarcely  tiny  old  men  ; 1 • 

or  women  in  these  parishes  tliut  were 
never  married,  and  consequently  such  I 

persons  are  supported  by  their  children  in  a very  wretched  way,  to  be  s 
country,  beg  from  one  cabin  to  another;  1 doubt,  if  there  be  a nativt 
would  never  starve  or  want  a night’s  lodging  either  in  this  country,  no 


The  numbers,  I should  think,  1 
greater  in  proportion  to  the  pnpnlati 
than  elsewhere  j they  are  supported  by 
their  families ; the  low  price  of  food 
renders  it  a light  burden, 
re,  in  too  many  instances  ; such  as 
of  this  country  without  very  many  reb 


■,  but  as  little,  though  not  equally  v 


Our  population  is  15,000,  and 
if  I say  that  150  come  under 
this  description,  I make  an 
ample  allowance. 

children  at  all,  or  in  the 
it,  such  a person 


It  is  my  opinion,  that  no  less  than  150  | Very  fetv,  and  that  only  when  dig- 
leave  these  parishes  about  the  end  of  j ging  potatoes,  and  not  a dozen  go 
September,  in  search  of  employment,  from  this  to  England  annually, 
and  return  about  the  first  week  of  Do-  1 

cumber;  some  20  or  30  also  leave  their  dwellings  so  early  as  Angust,  and  return 


Very  few  go  in  potato  digging-time 
to  the  neighbouring  counties  (perhaps 
not  ao);  I believe  none  to  England. 


Very  few  leave  their  dwel- 
; lings,  and  still  fewer  go  to 
j England. 


■ith  the  others.  Few  indeed,  scarcely  any,  I 


three  years;  unfavourable  accounts  from  that  country  have  deterred  them  from  proceeding  thither.  It  is  e 

England  m ’ * 


Someofthem  are  married  men.  None  married. 

When  any  married  men  leave  | 

their  homes,  the  wives  and  children  with  their  cabin  and 
potato-garden  have  as  much  of  the  necessaries  of  life  as 
if  the  head  of  the  family  were  at  home. 

They  are  all  unmarried  men, 
who  feel  happy,  if  by  their 
excursion  they  bring  home  a 
new  suit. 

So  few  remove,  that  it  is  un- 
necessaty  to  reply  to  the  que- 
ries ; I only  know  of  one  in- 
stance, and  then  wife  and 
child  went  likewise. 

It  is  difficult,  porlmps  impossible,  to  1 There  are  a fetv;  alms  are 

SSi”,  sy'tSi; “I  i girai  by 

this  reason,  that  very  few  of  them  remain  in  the  parish ; they  do  not  like  to  f 
Alins  are  given  generally  in  provisions,  and  in  such  articles  ns  flax  and  wool.  ^ I 
These  strolling  hirers  seriously  nnno^ellpoorOTU tescrlptiou  ofVannorajon  these  they  may  lie  s 
posie™d'  “yv  'bil’e  10  ,hpm- l!  seems,  too,  to  lie  a (rreat  anomaly  in  our 

fcbbur  indeed  mmuny  cas°e. 

I do  not  think  there  is  a beggar 
belonging  to  this  parish.  Alins  are 
given  usually  in  provisions, 
teg  where  they  are  known ; strangers  c 
t too  often  happens  that  sturdy  beggars  t 
no  of  these  bejtzars  arc,  with  some  reason,  suso 
laid  to  levy-  contributions,  with  more  truth,  than  tl 
ese  vn -rants  should  bo  excluded  by  high  walls  ar 
r farmer  or  labourer  they  please.aml  receive  fror 
are  generally  olTeredto  themyysome  lmtancc 

Possibly  i'tuin  two  to  three  hun- 
dred. Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 

ume  here  to  beg  from  other  parishes, 
compel  people,  nearly,  if  not  entirely,  as 
acted  Of  heine  thieves,  and  otherwise  immoral, 
rat  the  sharitv  of  the  poor  coniersinduceihemto 
id  iron  pates  from  the  abodes  of  the  wealthy,  the 
n him  a portion  of  his  own  and  his  poor  family's 
a they  will  not  [accept  of  them,  hut  the)^ will  ask 

Lodgings  are  afforded  strolling 
beggars  gratuitously.  There  is 
not  in  these  parishes  one  so 
mercenary  as  to  require  pay- 
ment for  a night’s  lodging,  par- 
ticularly of  a beggar. 

i Nothing  charged. 

• 

None. 

There  is  no  such  description 
of  householder  in  the  parish. 

I do  not  believe  any  tiling  of  1 
that  kind  to  have  happened;  j 
m many  cases  of  sickness,  how-  1 
ever>  I have  no  doubt  that  propt 
would  have  brought  about  a recc 
death  has  ensued. 

0 .5. 

None. 

2r  treatment 
ivery,  where 

None. 

c c 3 

Not  one. 
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| | Town  - Popf8,6go. 

Rev.  James  Barry,  v.  p.  i Rev.  H.  Graves,  D.  d.  Matthias  Hendley,  Esq.,  j.  p.  I Thomas  Perrott,  Esq  j P 


I know  only  a few ; they  re-  | But  one,  at  present,  for  which 
main  with  the  persons  who  the  parish  pays  4/.  per  an- 
picked  them  up,  and  who  cal-  num.  There  may  be  more, 
culate  on  remuneration  by  their  but  they  are  not  put  on  the 
labour,  until  they  come  of  age  parish.  None  have  perished 
to  provide  for  themselves.  I from  neglect,  as  far  as  I can 
do  not  know  of  any  perishing  learn, 
through  neglect. 


I have  heard  of  none  in  this 
parish. 


Only  two  foundlings  are  a 
charge  on  this  parish,  and 
they  are  hitherto  maintained 
by  parish  cess.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  child  perishing 
but  think  it  not  improbable.0’ 


I am  of  opinion  the  number  i I cannot  tell, 
of  bastards  is  small,  in  compa- 
rison with  the  population ; I 
have  baptized  27  since  January 
1831,  most  of  whom  are  living, 
and  supported  by  the  reputed 
fathers ; there  are  exceptions, 
but  few,  at  least,  until  the 
children  are  nursed. 

To  determine  the  number  ex-  I cannot  tell, 
actly,  would  occupy  a great 
portion  of  my  time ; I know 
there  are  a great  many ; they 
endeavour  to  cultivate  a small  potato  garden,  and 
beg  for  the  remainder  of  their  sustenance  until  they 
can  earn  it  as  servants. 


None,  as  I can  hear. 


I cannot  determine  exactly  the  J This  I cannot  ascertain, 
number  -,  I am  of  opinion  that  | 
there  is  no  town-land  without  - 
three  or  four  such  persons,  and  ! 
they  live  with  their  friends,  or  | 
on  the  charity  of  others. 

There  are  a groat  many  of  j Some  go  to  Tipperary  and 
them  who,  in  harvest  and  pota-  j Kilkenny  in  harvest,  but  they 
to  digging,  move  into  the  in-  j are  generally  young  men  un- 
tenor  of  the  country,  and  per-  j married ; none  go  to  Eng- 
haps  about  40  to  England.  | land. 

A good  many  of  them  are  1 None, 

married ; they  leave  the  wife  j 
and  children  a store  of  pota-  ; 
toes;  when  they  remain  a year  j 
or  more  away,  they  remit 
money. 

Beside  the  persons  alluded  Not  many;  but  I have  no 
to  rn  ft. 0.4  there  is  scarcely  ; means  of  ascertaining  the 
a ton  nland  from  which  two  or  number.  Alms  are  giren  in 

thSnT'l'fi  1 th1 mo'  i bMh  ways  ■”  the  town ; only 
ther  and  children,  do  not  leave  I in  provisions  in  the  country7 
Dome  m summer,  and  return  in  harvest,  subsistin'? 
by  begging,  while  the  father  remains  at  home  to 
provide  for  the  ensuing  winter. 

I do  not  understand  that  there  I None.  BeggTrs~are  .en7-~ 
are  any  such  lodgings  m the  rally  lodged  for  eharitySout- 
pansh  ; the  poor  people  give  sid/the  town,  and 31 
them  a p ace  in  the,,-  cabins,  in  n place  called  Mulberry 
and  receive  nothing  in  return,  lane.  mmoenjr- 

unless  the  beggar  may  contrive 
to  leave  some  small  present  of 
what  he  has  collected  from 
those  who  bestow  charity  on 
himself. 

„L5rVf“  Sfe"  in,Ma0“s  None,  that  I can  tarlii 
where,  I am  certain,  the  ordi- 
nary necessaries  of  life  would 
have  prolonged  the  existence 
of  our  fellow-beings. 


None,  that  I can  hear  of. 


I cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
they  are  supported  by  their 
friends  or  by  begging. 


Very  few.  This  parish  is  I Few,  or  none  (far  as  I know), 
not  very  populous ; it  is,  as  a j leave  this  parish  to  seek  for 
Roman  Catholic  parish,  con-  work  in  other  parts  of  the 
sidered  to  belong  to  Fermoy,  country,  or  in  England, 
where  the  chapel  is  situate 
and  the  priests  reside. 

By  their  friends  or  by  beg-  

ging- 


Money  by  the  wealthy,  and  A very  large  proportion  of 
provisions  by  the  farmers  and  the  population  is  wretchedly 

householders.  poor,  and  subsist  upon  charity; 

but  though  the  number  of  beg- 
gars appearing  in  the  streets 
is  not  great,  those  who  wander 
about  the  country,  and  collect  potatoes  at  the 
farmers'  houses,  are  in  considerable  numbers. 

I cannot  tell.  A great  proportion  of  the 

householders  let  lodgings,  and 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town 
great  numbers  of  vagrants 
and  followers  of  the  military 
(2,000  in  the  garrison),  are 
lodged,  or  rather  littered  down 
on  straw,  as  low  as  2 d.  per 
I week. 

None.  None,  that  I have  heard  of. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork— Baronies  Condons  and  Clongibbon,  Dukerrow  and  Duhallon. 


Marshalstown  - Pop.  2,566. 

Natblash  and  Kildorrery. 
Pop 

Ballyclough  and  Drumdowney. 
Pop.  4,016. 

Castlemagner  - Pop.  2,853. 

Rev.  Thomas  Forrest. 

Rev.  Thomas  Townshend. 

Rev.  John  Chester. 

Sir  IP*  IVrixrm  Beecher,  Bart. 

I have  not  beard  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish. 

There  are  some. 

Three,  hitherto  supported 
by  parochial  cess  applotted 
at  the  Easter  Vestry.  I have 
never  heard  of  one  perishing 
through  neglect,  but  greatly 
fear  cases  of  infanticide  will 
occur,  should  any  difficulty 
exist  in  providing  for  deserted 
children. 

Two,  supported  by  the  parish. 
No. 

I know  of  none. 

I believe  two. 

None. 

I know  of  only  two  or  three 
instances  of  the  kind. 

None. 

Very  few;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

They  form  part  of  the  num- 
ber included  in  Answer  No.  4. 
contrivances.  I know  several  who 
cabins  by  the  road-side,  paying  no  i 
scraping  together  a little  manure, 
potato  ground  rent-free;  suffering 
perhaps  to  pilfer ; in  short,  doing  n 
palliation,  if  not  excuse. 

Forty-seven  widows,  1 12  chil- 
dren, living  on  charity  and  their  own 
have  placed  themselves  in  miserable 
rent,  keeping  a pig  or  two  on  tile  road, 
for  which  they  calculate  upon  getting 
tlieir  children  to  wander  about,  and 
".any  tilings  for  which  poverty  is  their 

Persons  incapable  of  work 
from  old  age  or  infirmity  are 
always  supported  by  their  re- 
lations and  friends ; the  num- 
ber I cannot  ascertain. 

! Perhaps  50,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours. 
Church,  private  charity, 
more  especial  manner  by 
Colonel  Longfield  and 
blessed  with  ability  and 
of  every  description  in  th 

About  20,  supported  by  con- 
tributions in  the  Protestant 
or  by  their  relations,  but  in  a 
the  unbounded  benevolence  of 
his  excellent  lady,  who  are 
inclination  to  relieve  suffering 
eir  neighbourhood. 

| In  general  children  support 
| their  parents  when  past  labour 
or  sick ; no  other  provision  for 
! them  unless  the  alms  collected 
in  the  poor-box  on  Sundays; 

23  persons  supported  by  their  children, 
and  the  charily  of  their  neighbours. 

None  of  the  labourers  of  this 
parish  seek  employment  else- 
where. 

Very  few,  and  none  go  to 
England. 

None. 

This  is  not  a habit;  in  a few 
instances  it  occurs  occasion- 
ally, and  then  merely  to  do 
harvest  work  in  some  other 
part  of  the  kingdom,  potato 
digging  chiefly. 

When  they  do  look  for  work 
in  the  adjoining  parishes,  the 
wives  and  children  mostly  beg. 

None.  ! The  house  is  generally  shut 

up  during  the  absence  of  the 
j head  of  the  family,  and  the 
; wife  and  children  shift  as  they 
can  till  his  return.  I have  not  known  more  than 
one  or  two  instances  of  this  during  many  years. 

There  are  no  beggars  in  the 
parish. 

Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions,  seldom  money ; al- 
together perhaps  80. 

None  that  I know  of  as 
parishioners;  but  there  are  ! 
several  itinerants  passing  con-  . 
stantly  through  the  parish,  | 
who  get  relief  in  money  or  ! 
provisions,  principally  the  i 
latter. 

There  are  not  above  five  pr  six 

regulnr  beggars  in  the  parish,  but  there 
tire  many  itinerants  who  get  a few  po- 
tatoes almost  every  where  they  call ; 
there  are  also  30  or  40  applicants  for 
t he  aims  collected  in  church  and  chapel 
on  Sundays,  which  are  given  in 
money. 

Beggars  always  in  this  parish 
get  their  lodgings  free.  1 men- 
tioned before  that  there  are  no 
beggars  actually  belonging  to 
this  parish,  but  strollers  are 
always  hospitably  lodged  by 
the  inhabitants. 

A great  many  accommodate 
for  the  bed,  which  is  always 
left  for  the  pig  to  the  farmer. 
This  bed  is  generally  plun- 
dered from  the  neighbours. 
In  the  villages  the  charge  for 
the  bed  is  from  2 d.  to  3 d.  No 
money  taken  unless  in  villages. 

Beggars  not  charged,  but 
hospitably  received  in  most 
cabins.  To  those  who  can 
pay  for  their  lodging  3^.  per 
night  is  the  usual  charge. 

None.  When  beggars  are 
lodged,  which  is  not  unfre- 
quent,  no  charge  is  made. 

None. 

Many  have  died  from  poverty. 

None.  God  forbid  it  should 
ever  occur ! 

No. 

I i 

0.5.  C C 4 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Baronies  Duhallow  and  Femioy. 


Clonfert  - - Pop.  14,644. 

Clonfert,  including  New- 
market and  Clantuck. 
Pop.  14,644. 

Clonmeen  and  llosskeen. 
Pop. 

Clonmeen  and  Kilcomev 

Pop. 

Rev.  John  Or  pen. 

j St.  Leger  Ahluorlh,  Esq. 

Pienc  Power,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Miles  Bourle , p.  p. 

I know  of  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  at  present, 
nor  do  I think  that  any  have 
perished  through  wilful  neglect. 

There  are  now  only  two  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish 
who  are  supported  by  paro- 
chial assessment,  but  there 
arc  three  or  four  destitute 
orphans,  who  are  supported 
by  charitable  contributions. 

Two  children,  one  supported 
by  vestry,  one  by  the  Roman 
Catholic  congregation  ; none 
perished  through  neglect. 

Two ; one  of  them  is~^T 
ported  by  monthly  collections 
at  the  chapel;  the  second, 
being  lately  deserted,  must 
ldare  say,  be  supported  in  the 
same  way.  Those  are  the 
only  two  during  the  lan 
twenty  years. 

I cannot  say  how  many  such, 
but  it  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  the  Legislature  should 
compel  reputed  fathers  to 
support  their  illegitimate  off- 
spring ; magistrates  frequently 
strain  the  rule  of  assumpsit  for 
the  purpose. 

None  under  the  age  of  three 
years.  Those  described  in 
Answer  to  No.  i.  are  nearly 
of  age  to  be  apprenticed  out. 

None. 

Not  one  that  1 know  of. 

I cannot  answer  this  query  as 
to  number. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

I do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  they  happen  to  be 
very  few;  they  receive  their 
support  from  the  farmers,  who 
are  always  kind  to  such  people. 

V ery  many  superannuated  ! Cannot,  ascertain  the  number 
and  infirm  persons  are  sup-  1 of  superannuated  poor  per- 
ported  as  mendicants.  | sons ; some  relief  is  afforded 

to  such  persons  through  charitable  bequests,  vested 
at  interest,  and  the  amount  distributed  by  the  church- 
wardens in  food,  clothing  or  firing,  according  to  cir- 
cumstanccs,  chiefly  blankets  and  winter  clothing. 

Very  few  persons  are  incap- 
able of  working  from  age  or 
infirmity,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  some  of  their  fa- 
milies. 

Old  and  infirm  people  are  al- 
ways supported  by  their  chil- 
dren, if  they  have  them,  other- 
wise must  beg.  It  would  not 
be  easy  to  ascertain  the  exact 
number. 

Few  labourers  of  this  neigh-  j 
bourhood  go  to  England  for  1 
periodical  employment;  many  I 
come  hither  in  harvest  from 
the  county  of  Kerry — 

Many  labourers  are  in  the  Some  labourers  go  to  Eng- 
liabit  of  going  for  work  into  | land;  cannot  say  what  number, 
the  tillage  districts  during  the  corn  harvest  and  potato  dig- 
ging, but  I cannot  estimate  the  number;  none  go  from 
this  parish  to  England  for  that  purpose,  but  several  have 
emigrated  to  America  within  a few  years  oast. 

From  40  to  50,  generally 
young  men  ; none  go  to  Eng- 
land. I recollect  one  young 
man  went  to  England  about, 
last  May,  and  returned  in  a 

Whose  wives  and  children  be- 1 The  system  of  emigration  for 
come  itinerant  beggars.  | occasional  labour  prevails  more 

m the  county  Kerry  than  this  county,  and  in  such  cases 
their  wives  and  families  mostly  travel  about  begging  sub- 
sistence during  the  absence  of  the  men,  and  often  infest 
this  parish  in  that  way. 

Some  are  married  men,  and 
their  wives  live  upon  the  pro- 
duce of  the  con-acre  in  their 
absence,  and  some  go  beg- 
g'nS- 

A few  are  married  men;  if 
they  have  not  potato  gardens, 
the  wives  and  children  must  beg. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of  The  number  of  persons  in 
beggars;  vast  numbers  come  this  parish  who  subsist  en- 
hi ther  from  Kerry.  Alms  in  tirely  by  begging  are  few  in 
provis! ons  are  seldom  refused  comparison  to  other  places- 
by  the  farmers.  the  Sunday  collections  at  the 

church,  and  the  donations  stated  in  Querc  4, 
assist  111  some  degree  in  supplying  the  neces- 
sities of  the  most  distressed  object* 

Very  few  beggars  ; alms  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 
Many  beggars  come  into  this 
county  from  Kerry  in  harvest, 
when  some  of  their  families 
are  employed  saving  it  here. 

Poor  people  seldom  beg  in 
their  own  parish ; they  always 
go  where  they  are  not  known. 
We  have  plenty  of  strange 
beggars,  who  always  receive 
potatoes  as  alms,  as  the  poor 
support  the  poor. 

btroll,,,s  begga's  obtain  pa-  j Several  householders  grant 
tuitous  lodging  at  the  houses  j lodgings  to  strolling  beggars, 
ot  farmer,  and  labourers  j a but  clfiefiy  through  clSity 
travell, ng  labourer  gets  hislIclouotkLvanfnst.ncc  rf 
lodging  tor  2d.  or  3d.  per  night.  Jitrolling  beggars  being  charged 

, . . 1 for  a night's  lodging.  I be- 

lieve those  itinerant  beggars  are  in  the  habit  of 
snaring  part  of  their  day's  collection  of  potatoes 
with  the  poor  families  who  entertain  them,  by 
way  of  recompenee.  J 

Householders  never  charge 
strolling  beggars  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

Beggars  never  pay  for  their 
lodgings  in  the  country. 

I cannot  specify  an  instance 
of  such  a death  within  three 
years. 

None. 

None. 

J 

No. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Baronies  DuliaNow  and  Kinnalea. 


Clonfert  - - Pop.  14,644. 

Cullen  - - Pop.  5,636. 

Drumtariff  - - Pop.  5,926. 

Drumtariff,  Cullen  and 
Kilmeen  - - Pop.  19,884. 

Rev.  J.  Beechinor,  p.  p. 

John  Leader,  jun.,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Pat.  Quinlan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Beian. 

I know  of  only  two ; one  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  by  the  Easter  levy ; the 
other  by  charities  collected  by 
myself  in  chapel.  No  child  has 
perished  by  neglect. 

There  was  only  one  that  I 
heard  of ; nor  have  I ever 
heard  of  any  dying  through 
neglect. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children  in  the  parish,  sup- 
ported by  collections  at  the 
chapel  door,  in  pence  and 
halfpence.  None  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  or 
otherwise. 

One;  supported  by  vestry 
cess. 

The  number  of  bastard  child- 
ren under  three  years  of  age, 
not  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers,  cannot  exceed  seven, 
and  of  such  the  mothers  have 
charge. 

Not  one  that  I have  heard  of. 

None. 

I cannot  tell. 

It  is  impossible,  in  this  exten- 
sive district,  to  be  accurate  on 
this  head,  but  the  number  is 
not  great,  perhaps  50  ; some  01 
to  desert  the  faith  of  their  fatl: 
the  charity  money  funded  over 
poor  of  the  parish. 

I have  not  the  means  of  an- 
swering this  query. 

f whom  have  been  induced 
icrs,  by  getting  a share  of 
50  years  ago,  for  the  native 

There  are  over  100  widows 
and  children  in  the  parish. 
Some  have  relations,  but  have 
general  support  is  by  their  ind 
selling  eggs,  tobacco  and  snuf 
port. 

I do  not  know  one. 

! no  care  for  them.  Their 
ustry  in  huckstery,  such  as 
F.  The  profit  is  their  sup- 

Those  unable  to  work  gene- 
rally live  with  their  sons  or 
daughters,  or  some  near  rela- 
tives. There  are  few  excep- 
tions. 

There  is  a very  small  propor-  • 
tion  of  the  residents  of  this  j 
parish,  who  being  unable  to 
work,  and  incapable  of  sup-  f 
porting  themselves,  are  not 
supported  by  their  friends  and  rela-  , 
tives.  Some  few  obtain  food  by  begging.j 

There  are  from  40  to  50  old 
and  infirm,  not  able  to  work, 
and  are  dependant  on  their 
relatives  for  support. 

There  are  about  12;  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  in  ad- 
dition to  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion and- the  church  collection. 

Not  more  than  100  persons, 
I believe,  who  resort  to  other 
parishes,  where  the  harvest  or 
spring  work  may  set  in  earlier. 
Not  one,  perhaps,  has  gone  to 
England  these  years. 

A very  trifling  proportion  I 
leave  their  homes  to  get  em- 
ployment elsewhere,  there  ' 
being  collieries  and  other  works 
affording  it  in  the  parish  or  its  j 
' vicinity.  None  go  to  England.  J 

None  go  to  England.  I can- 
not. tell  the  number  leaving 
their  dwellings  in  the  harvest 
to  go  to  the  adjoining  parishes, 
but  return  to  their  own  harvest 
in  time  for  the  farmers. 

I can  give  no  account ; but 
from  this  union  very  few. 

Some  are  married  men,  and  I 
their  families  subsist  on  what- 
ever store  the  husband  may 
leave,  for  which  he  generally 
pays  by  his  savings  elsewhere. 

Those  who  may  proceed  to 
the  adjacent  baronies  for  em- 
ployment have  provisions  in 
the  con-acre. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

I think  there  arenot  more  than 
100  regular  beggars  in  the  pa- 
rish. They  are  supported  by 
the  charity  of  the  farmers,  ex- 
cept a few  who  receive  weekly 
allowances  from  church  or 
chapel  funds. 

It  is  quite  out  of  my  power 
to  answer  the  first  part  of 
this  query.  In  reply  to  the 
latter,  alms  are  given  chiefly 
in  provisions;  sometimes  in 
wool,  and  often  in  cash. 

None.  Alms  are  usually 
given  to  passing  beggars. 
Two  or  three  potatoes  are 
the  usual  alms  given. 

As  to  the  number,  I cannot 
say.  Alms  are  usually  given 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

In  the  country  part  nothing 
is  required  ; but  in  town  there 
jnay  be  about  20  families  who 
•edge  strolling  beggars  at  2 cl. 
per  night,  or  6 d.  per  week. 

It  is  not  usual  in  this  parish 
to  make  any  charge  on  beg- 
gars for  lodging. 

No  lodging-houses  in  this 
parish  ; but  the  passing  beg- 
gars get  a Diglit’s  lodging, 
according  to  tne  custom  of 
the  country. 

Very  few.  I have  no  means 
of  stating  the  number. 

I never  heard  that  any  human 
being  died  of  want  in  this 
parish. 

O.'i. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

Not  one. 
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Kanturk  - - Pop.  14,644. 

Kilbrin  and  Liscarrol. 
Pop.  about  5,723. 

Kilmeen  - - Pop.  8,322. 

Kilshanick  - - pop.  8,057. 

Rev.  J.  Ryan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Wrixon. 

Rev.  John  Naughtiv,  p.p. 

Rev.  J.  O'Keefe,  p.  p. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child  in  this  parish.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  one’s  perishing 
through  neglect. 

Two,  who  are  on  the  parish 
boobs.  None  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect for  many  years. 

The  number  of  deserted 
children  is  two,  supported  by 
charitable  contributions  of 
the  farmers.  None  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  through 
neglect  the  last  three  years. 

About  12;  supported  by  cha- 
rity. None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

From  10  to  12. 

They  do  not  seem  to  be  nu- 
merous, in  proportion  to  the 
population.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  state  the  precise 
number. 

None. 

About  12. 

From  15  to  20  widows  with 
children,  amounting  to  40  or 
50,  who  chiefly  support  them- 
selves by  begging. 

The  roman-catholic  clergy- 
man will  answer  this  more 
accurately  than  any  other 
person. 

There  are  about  30  or  40 
widows  and  children,  who 
have  no  relations  able  to  sup- 
port them;  they  subsist  by 
begging. 

Widows,  196 ; children,  160. 
All  supported  occasionally  by 
traffic,  occasionally  jobbing, 
and  occasionally  begging. 

Over  100;  and  those  who  have 
no  friends  to  support  them, 
support  themselves  by  begging 

The  number  of  persons  un- 
able to  work  is  about  200. 
They  are  supported  generally 
by  their  relatives,  and  when 
their  relatives  are  unable  or 
unwilling  to  do  so,  which  sel- 
dom happens,  they  subsist  on 

165;  and  these  are  supported 
by  the  charitable  donations  of 
their  neighbours. 

charity. 

Since  I came  to  this  parish, 
about  a year  and  nine  months, 
no  person  that  I know  left  this 
parish  to  seek  for  labouring 
work  to  England,  nor  to  any 
distant  place. 

This  custom  does  not  pre- 
vail here  at  present. 

Few  labourers,  scarcely  any, 
go  to  seek  employment  else- 
where. 

About  200 ; but  few  of  them 
go  to  England,  for  want  of 
means  to  pay  their  passage. 

The  greater  number  are  mar- 
ried men ; and  in  their  ab- 
sence their  wives  and  children 
support  themselves  by  beg- 
ging- 

There  are  few  strolling  beg- 
gars in  this  parish,  and  these 
support  themselves  by  the  po- 
tatoes they  collect  from  house 
to  house. 

There  is  great  difficulty  in 
ascertaining  the  exact  num- 
ber. Alms  are  given  usually 
in  provisions. 

The  number  of  beggars  in 
this  parish  is  very  variable, 
as  they  often  come  into  it  from 
other  parishes.  It  varies  from 
300  to  600,  or  to  800,  as  there 
is  a plenty  or  dearth  of  pro- 
visions. Alms  are  always 
given  in  provisions. 

About  113  constant  beggars. 
Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions. 

The  strolling  beggars  are 
very  few,  and  generally  con- 
trive to  lodge  at  country 
houses,  where  they  receive 
lodgings  gratis. 

_ 

None.  This  custom  not 
known  here. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
known  to  pay  for  lodgings  in 
this  parish. 

Nothing  charged  for  a beg- 
gars lodging. 

Though  there  are  many  la- 
bouring under  great  privations, 
yet  I do  not  know  of  any  per- 
son’s dying  of  actual  destitu- 
tion. 

None,  who  are  known  to  have 
died  from  actual  destitution  ; 
but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
some  lost  their  lives  when  in 
delicate  health,  from  a want 
of  necessary  comforts. 

None.  ■ 

None  have  died  from  actual 
destitution,  but  some  have 
died  from  want  of  proper  care 
and  nourishment. 
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MUNS1ER — Couuty  Cork — Baronies  Duhallow  and  Fermoy. 


Mallow  - - Pop.  9,904. 

Newmarket  - - Pop.  14,644. 

Ballyhooley  and  Killatliy . 

i£P°P 

Castletown  Roche,  Bridgetown 
and  Kilcumraer. — Pop.  5,420. 

Mr.  James  Gullahcr. 

Menus  O'Keefe,  Esq.,  j.  i>. 

Rev.  IV.  Butler. 

Lt.-Gen.  A.  Grove  Anne  sly. 

I know  of  none.  The  num- 
ber, if  any,  is  very  small ; and 
within  iny  recollection  no  per- 
son of  the  description  has 
perished  through  neglect. 

I know  of  but  one,  that  is 
paid  for  by  the  church- 
warden. I did  not  hear  of 
any  that  perished  from  want 
or  neglect. 

Two  children ; and  suppo  rt- 
ed  by  charity  at  present, 
formerly  by  vestrv  assess- 
ments. 

None. 

1 cannot  ascertain. 

I cannot  tell  the  number; 
but  they  are  supported  by 
either  father  or  mother,  save 
one,  as  mentioned  in  No.  1. 

One  child. 

None. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

Not  many;  and  these  are 
supported  by  begging  from 
the  farmers. 

None  but  those  few  cases 
mentioned  above. 

About  six  widows  supported 
by  alms,  the  others  supported 
by  their  relatives. 

About  200;  they  are  support- 
ed, some  by  public  charity, 
others  as  pensioners  of  well 
disposed  persons,  but  chiefly 
by  sharing  the  food  of  their 
children  or  relations. 

Cannot  tell  the  number;  but 
they  are  usually  supported  by 
their  children  and  relatives ; 
but  if  we  had  a poor-rate, 
they  would  certainly  be  put 
on  the  parish. 

About  200  persons;  chiefly 
supported  by  their  relations, 
and  some  by  alms  collected 
in  church  and  chapel. 

100;  generally  supported 
by  their  relatives,  and  a few 
by  alms. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; but 
many  pass  through  from 
Kerry  to  reap  and  dig  pota- 
toes in  this  parish  on  their 
return. 

About  30  to  40  go  to  seek 
employment,  but  very  few  go 
to  England. 

\ Not  many. 

Some  are  married,  whose 
wives  and  children  beg  for 
alms  in  the  neighbourhood 
. where  their  husbands  are 
: employed. 

"Very  few  married  men  go ; ■ 
their  families  generally  beg  j 
in  their  absence. 

The  few  that  go  are  unmar- 
ried. 

There  are  about  40  regular  i 
beggars;  but  including  their  i 
children  or  other  relatives,  ! 
over  100  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
money. 

1 Not  very  many.  Potatoes 
and  milk  are  generally  given 
by  the  farmers.  When  they 
collect  more  than  they  want 
in  course  of  the  day,  which 
often  occurs,  they  sell  them 
in  the  towns. 

Few  go  about  begging.  Alms 
given  both  in  money  and 
provisions. 

About  20.  Alms  more  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions  than 
money. 

About  30 ; the  price  of  a j 
night's  lodging  varies  from  1 d. 
to  3d. 

I did  not  hear  that  beggars 
ever  paid  for  lodging  in  this 
parish,  they  generally  get  a 
a night’s  lodging  from  the 
farmers. 

Three  or  four  who  let  lodg- 
ings in  the  village,  price  2 d. 
or  3 d. 

The  cottager  gives  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars  without 
charge. 

None. 

I did  not  hear  of  any. 

None. 

None. 

O.5.  D D 2 
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Castletown  Roche,  Bridgetown 
and  Kilcummer. — Pop.  5,420. 

Cleanore  - - Pop.  1,303. 

Doneraile  and  Templeroan. 
Pop.  9,728. 

Farrihy  - - pop.  2)0§5i 

Rev.  Thomas  lioare. 

Rev.  James  Grant. 

Rev.  F.  Staxvell. 

Rev.  L.  George. 

None. 

There  is  one  deserted  child, 
it  is  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary subscription  of  the  pa- 
rishioners. None  have  perish- 
ed. The  child  alluded  to  is 
the  only  case  in  the  parish 
for  the  last  three  years. 

There  are  many  deserted 
children  in  these  parishes ; 
the  exact  number  I have  not 
ascertained.  I have  not 
known  an  instance  in  which 
any  perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  num- 
ber of  bastard  children  here 
who  are  not  supported  by 
their  reputed  fathers,  but  I 
believe  it  small. 

About  five  or  six  widows  and 
children  are  supported  by 
charitable  donations. 

None. 

I am  not  enabled  to  state 
what  number  of  widows  and 
children  are  in  these  parishes 
who  have  no  relations  to  sup- 
port them;  that  there  are 
such  cases  I do  not  doubt. 

About  30,  by  begging. 

About  too,  who  are  mostly 
supported  by  relatives,  and  a 
few  of  them  by  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

the  parish  of  Donerailc  y,c 
population  of  2,682  souls,  f 
anti  Lady  Doneraile  and  ce 

Very  few  leave  their  dwell- 
ings to  obtain  employment, 
and  not  many  at  any  period 
go  to  England. 

None.  Old  persons  incapable 
of  work  are  supported  by 
their  families. 

be  less  than  300  persons,  w] 
>40  persons,  and  in  Templeroan 
ire  supported  by  means  of  a men 
isual  charity ; those  in  the  coun 

None. 

The  number  who,  from  age  About  too  ; some  by  their 
and  infirmity,  arc  incapable  of  1 friends,  others  beg. 
work,  cannot,  I apprehend,  j 

hich  is  about  three  per  cent,  on  the  population  at  large ; viz.  in 
1,788.  The  poor  of  the  town  of  Doneraile,  which  contains  a 
idicity  fund,  money  collected  in  church,  pensions  from  Lord 
try  by  their  relatives,  the  gentry  and  the  farmers  around. 

Not  many  labourers  leave  : 
their  dwellings  to  obtain  ern-  | 
ploy  men  t out  of  these  pa-  1 
rislics,  and  few  from  this  go 
to  England. 

About  20  go  to  England, 
and  about  30  to  different 
parts  of  Ireland. 

The  few  that  have  gone  were 
unnmrxied  persons. 

None. 

The  few  labourers  who  mi- 
grate for  the  above  purpose, 
when  they  happen  to  be  mar- 
ried, leave  their  families  be- 
hind to  support  themselves 
by  begging. 

They  beg. 

About  20.  Alms  more  com- 
monly given  in  provisions 
than  in  money. 

None. 

Many : in  fact,  a very  consi- 
derable number  live  by  va- 
grant and  systematic  mendi- 
city. The  relief  obtained 
from  the  gentry  is  in  money 
and  clothing,  that  from  the 
farmers,  potatoes,  &c.  &c. 

About  50  or  60.  Alms  are 
usually  a double  handful  of 
potatoes. 

Householders  generally  lodge 
strolling  beggars  without  any 
charge. 

1 

There  are  no  houses  of  this 
description  in  the  parish.  If 
a poor  person  requires  a 
nights  lodging,  it  is  given 
without  charge. 

Not  many:  when  those  in 
the  town  do  so,  for  a night 
they  never  get  more  than  2 d. 
In  the  country  the  farmers 
do  not  charge  them  anything, 
as  they  generally  supply  them 
only  with  floors  ; the  beggars 
themselves  are  usually  sup- 
plied with  their  own  blankets. 

They  pay  nothing,  they  have 
generally  their  own  blanket. 

None. 

| 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any 
persons  dying  from  actual 
want  or  destitution  in  this 
neighbourhood  within  the 
last  three  years. 

Perhaps  three  or  four. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— 

Baronies  Fermoy  and  Barretts. 

Lifter  - - Pop 

Mallow,  including  Town. 
Pop.  9,904. 

Mallow,  including  Town. 
Pop.  9,904. 

TVhitechurch  - - Pop.  2,856. 

Rev.  James  Mockler. 

Mr.  John  Muhony. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Baldwin. 

Rev.  Wm.  Crofts. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  but  one  at  present 
chargeable  on  the  parish.  I 
never  heard  of  any  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

1 

There  is  not  a deserted  child 
in  the  parish.  I have  never 
heard  of  either  young  or  old 
perishing  through  neglect  or 
want  in  this  parish. 

None. 

Cannot  say. 

I 

j 

I do  not  believe  there  is  one. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

Cannot  say. 

Cannot  say. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Very  few,  not  above  half-a- 
dozen.  They  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  alms. 

Not  ascertained. 

1 cannot  stale  the  exact 
number,  but  persons  of  this 
description  are  numerous, 
and  generally  supported  by 
begging. 

None. 

Scarcely  any. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  exact 
number  of  labourers  that  leave 
this  parish  periodically  to  ob- 
tain employment. 

Forty;  their  receipts,  per 
day,  are  estimated  at  4 cl. 
each ; annually,  243 l.  6s.  8 rf. 

Cannot  state  the  number. 
Alms  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions,  but  generally 
in  money. 

There  are  no  beggars,  that 
I am  aware  of,  in  the  parish. 

None. 

There  are  many.  The  price 
varies  from  2 d.  to  6 d.  per 
week. 

Cannot  state  the  number. 
The  price  of  a night’s  lodg- 
ing varies  from  1 cl.  to  3 d. 

In  country  parishes  the 
householders  never  let  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars.  If 
a beggar  should  come  to  the 
house  of  a farmer  at  night,  he 
gets  his  lodging  free. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

I never  heard  of  any  person 
having  died  from  destitution 
in  this  parish. 

1 

I have  never  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  any  person  dying 
from  actual  destitution  in  this 
parish. 

°-s. 

1>  d 3 
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Donoughmore  and  Abbey- 
mahon. — Pop.  3,927. 

Rev.  John  Madras. 


Nil.  I have  not  heard  of  an 
instance  in  this  parish  of  any 
perishing  through  neglect. 


I have  not  ascertained  that 
there  are  any. 


There  are  not  any  who  have 
not  friends  that  give  them 
house  and  what  assistance  they 
can.  They  beg  for  their  fur- 
ther support. 


I cannot  state  the  number. 
They  are  supported  by  their 
friends  and  by  alms. 


About  80,  half  of  whom  go  to 
England  during  harvest.  The 
remainder  go  to-  dig  potatoes 
to  the  counties  Limerick  and 
Tipperary,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Cork. 

Some  are  married.  Commonly, 
when  there  are  two  or  more 
men  in  a family,  the  younger 
ones  leavchome.and  the  family 
are  supported  by  the  labour  of  the  fa- 
ther ana  the  produce  of  their  potatoes. 

About  30.  Alms  are  given  in 
provisions  and  clothing ; some- 
times money. 


Strolling  beggars  get  lodg- 
ings at  the  farmers’  and  la- 
bourers’ houses,  gratis. 


No  ; nor  is  it  likely  that  such 
a case  would  occur. 


MUNSTER — County  Cork— Baronies  Ibane  and  Barrymore. 


Leslie,  Abbeyninhon, 
Donoughmore  and  Kielstagh. 
__  Pop.  ,g,ioG. 

11  ev.  John  Daly. 


Not  more  than  one.  While 
kept  in  the  parish,  supported 
by  charity.  Supposed  to  be 
sent  to  the  Foundling-hospi- 
tal by  the  churchwardens. 


Leslie  and  Kilsillagh. 
Pop.  4,939. 


Rev.  James  Stewart. 


I only  know  of  seven,  who 
arc  altogether  supported  by 
a gentleman  in  the  parish.  I 
know  of  none  that  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  with- 
in the  last  three  years. 


About  eight  bastard  child- 
ren in  the  year;  mostly  sup- 
supported  by  their  mothers, 
wandering  and  begging  through] 
the  country. 


About  80,  with  their  child- 
ren ; supported  by  begging 
and  alms,  going  about  the 
country.  Through  pride  and 
shame,  for  the  most,  they  go 
to  strange  places. 


There  are  about  300 ; gene- 
rally supported  by  their 
children. 


About  flOO;  and  of  that  number, 
200  go  to  England,  including  women 
and  children  ; 300  digging  of  pota- 
toes, to  the  lower  part  of  this  county 
and  the  counties  Waterford,  Tippe- 
rary, &c.  Others  occasionally. 

A good  many  married.  Some  ! 
leave  a little  stock  to  wife  and  ! 
children ; others  begging  in  ! 
their  absence,  as  I mentioned  1 
before.  The  labourer's  till  gardens,  I 
and  depend  on  them  for  their  support.  ; 


None,  that  I know  of. 


Rathbarry  and  Ardfield 
PoP*  4.559- 

Rev.  Pat.  Sheehy , i>. 


Only  two  children,  and  those 
supported  by  the  parish.  Some 
have  perished  through  neglect 


Cannot  say  whether  there  About  30  widows,  and  their 
are  any  or  not.  children,  who  have  no  relations  able  to 

. . , , , , ' support  them  (the  farmers  themselves 

being  reduced  to  the  lowest  ebb.)  Those  poor  widows  are  supported  a part 
of  the  year  by  a potato  garden  planted  by  the  family,  the  rent  of  which  is 
paid,  a part  in  labour ; by  sale  of  a part  of  the  scanty  stock  of  potatoes 
lelt  them;  and  lastly,  by  begging. 


Cannot  state  the  number. 
Supported  by  their  friends 
and  by  charity. 


A.bout  too  persons  incapable 
of  work  from  old  age  and  in- 
firmity, who  are  supported  by 
their  families,  and  by  begging. 


No  means  of  ascertaining  tho  num-  About  half  the  labourers  leave  their 
lier,  but  many  are  in  the  habit  of  leav-  dwellings  during  harvest  and  th 

ing  their  dwellings  periodically.  I ging  of  potatoes,  but  not  more  

one-tenth  go  to  England  at  present,  being  a reduction  of  the  number  who 
went  a few  years  ago,  the  cause  of  which  is  not  from  any  amelioration  of 
their  condition  here,  but  from  the  opposition  they  meet  with  there,  and 
from  the  fall  of  wages,  and  tho  expense  of  going  and  returning  in  so  short 
..  *:— ■ — during  harvest,  and  seldom  procuring  constant  employment. 

Many  arc  married ; and  their 
families  live  by  begging  among 
their  neighbours,  when  the 
remnant  of  the  potato  stock  is 
consumed. 


Some  are  married  men. 
Their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  by  the  produce  of 
potato  gardens,  if  any  left ; 
if  not,  by  begging. 


Constant  beggars,  about  50.  Cannot  state  the  number. 
If  provisions  are  dear,  about  Alms  usually  given  by  the 
200 ; in  summer,  frequently  farmers  in  provisions ; and  by 
1,000,  including  women  and  the  gentry,  in  money  and 
children,  mostly  strangers,  clothing. 

Alms  in  provisions. 


There  is  no  such  thing  in  j None.  Beggars  always  get 
the  parish.  Generally  lodged  free  lodgings, 
gratis.  In  summer,  lie  on  the 
ground. 


None  through  actual  desti- 
tution or  starvation.  Many, 
when  taken  ill,  linger  for 
want  of  attention  and  nou- 
rishment, till  death. 


About  175,  including  child- 
ren, subsist  by  begging.  Alms 
are  almost  invariably  given  in 
provisions. 


None ; but  they  constantly 
give  lodgings  gratuitously. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Baronies  Ibane  and  Barrymore. 


Ratbbany  - - Pop.  2,536. 

| Templeoinaius  - Pop.  1,352. 

Timoleague  - Pop.  1,822. 

Timoleague  and  Kilmaloda. 
Pop. 

Earl  of  Carherry. 

i Rev.  D.  H.  Hath. 

Rev.  Charles  Coghlan,  d.d. 

Rev.  Michael  O’Brien,  p.p. 

There  are  very  seldom  any  None, 

deserted  children;  if  such  a 1 

case  occurs,  there  has  been  hitherto  a vestry  rate  collected 
by  the  churchwardens,  very  moderate  in  amount,  and  its  le- 
gality often  questioned.  Never  has  one  been  known  to  have 
perished  through  neglect.  About  12  years  since  the  body 
of  a young  infant  was  discovered  buried  in  a rabbit  warren ; 
but,  notwithstanding  every  exertion,  nothing  further  could 
be  discovered. 

j There  is  no  foundling  at 
present  supported  by  the 
parish.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  who  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
time. 

1 

None  at  present;  nor  have 
any  been  known  to  have  pe- 
rished those  three  years  back. 

None. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

This  query  I find  it  difficult  | 
to  answer,  but  I myself  know  ' 
only  of  three  or  four  children 
under  such  circumstances. 

None,  as  far  as  I can  learn. 

This  is  a question  which  can 
be  better  answered  by  the 
clergy.  The  number  cannot 
be  very  great.  They  are  de- 
pendant on  alms  from  their 
neighbours,  and  voluntary  con- 
tributions from  the  more  opuler 

Cannot  say. 
it. 

I have  not  been  able  to  gain 
such  information  as  would 
justify  my  giving  an  answer. 

About  30 ; and  some  of  those 
subsist  by  begging,  others  by 
their  own  industry. 

This  question  can  be  better  1 From  15  to  20. 
answered  by  the  clergy.  The  | 

number  is  not  very  great,  not  probably  exceeding  20  or  30. 
They  are  supported  chiefly  by  the  industry  and  earnings  of 
their  children,  and  some  aids  in  cases  of  necessity  from  the 
more  opulent.  There  is  a Sunday  collection  at  the  church, 
and  some  occasional  contributions. 

I have  not  been  able  to  as-  i 
certain,  but  1 am  sure  the  j 
number  is  considerable ; they 
are  generally  supported  by  ! 
their  relations  or  private 
benefactors. 

About  150 ; and  the  most  of 
them  are  supported  by  their 
children  or  other  relatives, 
while  more  of  them  are  obliged 
to  beg. 

There  are  not  a great  num- 
ber who  leave  this  immediate 
neighbourhood  to  labour  else- 
where; it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  the  proportion 
going  to  England. 

About  100;  many  of  whom 
go  to  England. 

I cannot  give  a precise 
j answer  to  this  question. 

100  usually  leave  at  certain 
seasons  their  dwellings  for 
employment;  and  of  that  num- 
ber about  30  go  to  England. 

Married  men  go  as  often  as 
single  men ; in  some  instances  t 
stay  at  home  and  attend  to  the 
from  damage.  Some  few  lock  up 
till  the  husband  returns,  more  as  a traui 
this.  It  is  a general  observation,  that  \ 
return  to  industrious  habits. 

By  begging. 

their  wives  beg  about  the  neigh 
potato  crop  when  they  have  om 
their  houses,  and  regularly  set  0 
i than  from  necessity.  This  remark  app 
rery  few  of  those  who  once  commence  tl 

I cannot  answer, 
bourhood,  but  more  generally 
e,  weeding  it  and  protecting  it 
ut  to  travel  as  strolling  beggars 
lies  more  to  the  interior  districts  than  to 
lis  mendicant  trade  ever  again  settle  or 

Many  of  them  are  married ; and  in 
their  absence  their  wives  and  children 
are  supported  by  their  own  industry, 
by  the  produce  of  the  potato  garden 
cultivated  by  the  husband  the  year  be- 
fore they  leave  home,  and  someof  them 
beg  in  the  absence  of  their  husband. 

This  question  cannot  be  very  accu-  1 Cannot  say  how  many ; usually  in  ! TIlere  are  noj  many  beggars 

« a«.  « , p.*h,  U 

ficient  in  provision.  But  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  parish,  there  are  not  a great  we  ate  visited  by  numbers 
number  who  beg;  but  the  parish  having,  in  an  average  of  years,  a great  sur-  from  the  adjoining  and  even 
plus  of  potatoes,  hordes  crowd  into  it  and  into  all  the  sea  coast  parishes  from  more  remote  districts, 
the  mountainous  districts,  where  there  is  more  frequently  a deficiency  in  the 
potato  crop.  The  alms  given  by  the  occupant  farmers  (and  never  refused), 

are  always  given  in  provision,  for  which  the  mendicant  carries  a bag.  W hen  very  successful,  they  sell  the  contents  and 
again  proceed  to  collect  more.  When  flax  was  more  cultivated,  it  was  not  uncommon  to  give  a small  quantity  of  flax  as  alms. 

About  30  subsist  by  begging; 
and  to  such  alms  are  doled  out 
seldom  in  money,  but  very 
generally  in  provisions. 

No  householder  or  farmer  re-  No  persons  in  the  habit  of  There  are  many  receptacles 
fuses  lodging  to  a strolling  j letting  lodgings  for  beggars;  for  strolling  beggars;  the  price 
beggar,  nor  is  any  charge  ever  but  when  a night’s  lodging  is  1 paid  for  a night’s  lodging,  I 
raade;  it  is  a sort  of  estab-  afforded,  it  is  given  gratis.  understand,  is  2 d. 

lished  custom,  considered  al-  | 1 

most  a religious  duty,  probably  not  a little  strengthened  by  the  dread  of  some  damage  if  it  shot 
scarcity,  when  the  number  of  these  strollers  is  great,  it  becomes  extremely  onerous,  for  they  fre 
always  an  alms,  which  consists  of  a few  potatoes,  when  leaving.  In  one  dear  season,  an  occupt 
in  a neighbouring  parish,  gave  in  alms  at  the  rate  of  a weight  of  potatoes  (21  lb.)  per  day  throu 
potatoes  were  selling  at  1 s.  a weight  in  the  markets. 

There  is  not  in  either  parish 
a single  householder  of  this 
description. 

ild  be  refused.  In  seasons  of 
quently  get  their  supper,  and 
mt  farmer  of  about  30  acres, 
gh  the  summer  season,  when 

There  is  no  instance  of  an  in- 
dividual dying  from  actual 
destitution. 

0.5. 

No. 

Not  one. 
D D 4 

None. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork — Baronies  Iraokilly  and  Barrymore, 


Agliada  Union  - Pop.  9,31 3. 

Cloyne  — Pop.  6,410. 

Imogeelv,  Dungouring  and 
Clonmult,  including  Castle- 
martyr  - - Pop.  6,811. 

Kilcredan  and  Garryroe. 
Pop.  1,386. 

Rev.  D.  O'Flinn,  v.  v. 

Francis  Rowland,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Flannagan,  p.  p. 

John  Leslie,  Esq. 

I do  not  know  of  any  desert- 
ed children  in  this  parish,  ex- 
cept one  or  two,  and  they  are 
supported  by  charitable  peo- 
ple; and  none  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the  last 
three  years. 

There  are  none. 

They  are  two.  There  has 
been  no  case  of  their  having 
perished.  Collections  are 
made  at  chapel  or  otherwise 
for  their  support. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

On  an  average,  I think,  there 
are  12  in  each  year  during  the 
three  years ; some  are  support- 
ed by  their  reputed  fathers,  and 
at  times  the  mothers  nurse  th 
them.  And  if  the  father  refus 
port  of  the  child,  or  will  not  re 
mother  applies  to  a magistrat 
lowed  3 1.  or  4 1.  annually. 

None. 

send  them  to  be  nursed ; 
m,  and  often  beg  with 
es  assistance  to  the  sup- 
ceive  the  child,  then  the 
for  redress,  and  is  al- 

One  only. 

None  that  I know  of. 

There  are,  by  the  parish  list,  

1 80  widows  and  300 children  of  j 

this  description ; some  of  these  widows  were  left  means  of 
support  by  the  husbands  and  children,  others  have  general- 
ly relations, friends  and  charitable  neighbours ; others  try  to 
keep  a cabin  by  their  industry,  by  having  some  of  their 
children  go  to  service;  very  few  of  them  wish  to  go  begging. 

There  are  some  included  in 
the  list  of  beggars  mentioned 
in  No.  7.  Perhaps  about  40 
who  subsist  by  begging. 

I cannot  exactly  ascertain 
the  number. 

Of  this  description,  I consider 
there  are  about  1 50  who  are 
incapable  of  work  from  old  age 
and  infirmity,  who  are  usually 
supported  by  their  parents  or 
friends,  and  particularly  by 
their  own  children. 

It  is  a most  difficult  question 
lo  answer,  as  there  is  a great 
influx  of  beggars  from  other 
parishes  periodically.  Many 
of  the  old  and  infirm  receive  a weekly 
sum  from  the  collections  made  at 
church ; the  rest  are  supported  by 
gratuitous  relief  from  either  their  rela 

It  is  impossible  to  state  ac- 
curately the  number  ; they 
are  generally  supported  by 
their  friends.  The  Earl  of 
Shannon  gives  about  5 l.  a year  eacli 
to  12  widows,  with  a house  rent-free. 

ons  or  others. 

About  60,  who  are  supported 
principally  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  this 
part  of  the  parish  to  obtain 
work  elsewhere,  and  very  lew 
of  late  emigrate  to  England, 
knowing  there  is  no  great  en- 
couragement for  them  of  late. 

There  arc  none  in  my  parish. 

Perhaps  about  60  or  100  go 
to  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try at  harvest  time ; they 
never  go  to  England. 

procuring  employmen 
I cannot  exactly  asce 

Very  few  labourers  go  from 
this  parish  to  England.  In  har- 
vest time  some  go  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland  for  the  purpose  of 
t in  reaping  or  potato  digging, 
tain  their  number. 

If  any,  few  married  men  go 
there ; either  their  wives  go 
with  them  there,  or  they  send 
some  of  their  earnings  for  the 
support  of  their  wives  and 
children. 

Very  few  men  of  families  go 
in  this  manner ; their  families 
are  seldom  left  altogether  de- 
pendant on  charity  when 
they  do  go. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives  and  children 
subsist  during  their  absence 
partly  on  the  stock  of  food 
which  rnay  have  been  left  by 
them,  partly  by  begging. 

There  are  not  more  than  20 
who  subsist  by  public  begging 
in  this  parish  ; but  many  more 
different  parts  of  the  counties  0 
the  parish.  Sometimes  in  mon 
in  potatoes  at  the  different  hou 
pose  of  for  money ; and  gener 
for  a night’s  lodging,  which  is 

come  into  the  parish  from 
Cork  and  Kerry  to  beg  in 
ey,  but  rarely,  and  mostly 
es,  which  the  beggars  dis- 
ily  stop  at  farmers'  houses 
iven  them  gratis. 

Something  about  200.  In 
both. 

About  18.  Alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

Very  seldom  strolling  beg- 
gars pay  for  a night’s  lodging; 
the  farmers  in  general  are  cha- 
ritable, give  them  straw,  and 
if  the  beggars  have  no  cloth- 
ing, the  farmers  give  them 
some  covering. 

None.  They  are  lodged 
gratuitously. 

About  50 ; 2 d.  or  3^.  is  the 
sum  usually  paid. 

There  are  none  in  the  habit 
of  letting  lodgings ; those  who 
give  a night’s  lodging  to  strol- 
ling beggars  make  no  charge. 

There  was  one  stranger,  a 
beggar,  who  was  sick  when  he 
the  people  to  whom  he  address 
ease  might  be  contagious,  cons 
him ; and  before  relief  could  be 

None. 

came  into  the  parish,  and 
d himself,  fearing  his  dis- 
ructed  a hovel  outside  for 
obtained  for  him,  he  died. 

None. 

None. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Imokilly. 


jjflucr  Green  Davis,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Rogers,  ll.d. 

Killeagh,  Ardagh  and  Dangan. 
Pop.  6,563. 

St.  Mary’s  (Youghal). 
Pop.  11,327. 

Killeagh  - - Pop.  2,785. 

Killeagh  - - Pop.  2,785. 

Rev.  M.  Sheehan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Russell.  11.  c.  c. 

None. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish  ; and  I have 
never  known  any  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  or 
want  of  the  greatest  care. 

Seven.  When  young  their 
nurses  were  paid  by  collec- 
tions at  the  chapels  ; as  soon 
as  they  are  able  they  go  to 
service.  Not  aware  that  any 
one  perished  through  neglect. 

educated  in  the  p 
heard  of  any  that  p 

The  deserted  children  of  this 
parish  are  usually  picked  up 
by  the  churchwardens,  and  thus 
provided  for  at  the  expense  of 
the  parishioners.  It  gives  great 
dissatisfaction  to  the  catholics 
that  these  should  be  invariably 
rotestant  religion.  I have  not 
erisiied  through  neglect. 

I know  of  but  four. 

There  are  none. 

Seven. 

Such  children,  when  exposed 
in  the  streets,  are  picked  up 
by  the  churchwardens,  and 
provided  for  by  them.  About 
20  have  been  kept,  and  are 
supported  by  their  mothers. 

Several;  supported  by  their 
friends  or  neighbouring  gen- 
tlemen. 

I know  of  none  such  in  this 
parish. 

Widows,  30,  who  subsist  by 
begging ; number  of  children 
not  known. 

widows  or  to  others  equally  c 
able  to  support  them.  They 
of  the  labourers,  when  a Ion 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to  t 

There  are  about  80  or  90 
widows,  and  about  100  child- 
| reti,  either  belonging  to  those 
lestitute,  who  have  no  relatives 
live  by  begging.  A great  many 
g time  out  of  employment,  are 
he  same  means  of  support. 

As  near  as  I can  say,  about 
200  persons;  supported  by 
their  friends,  or  on  charity. 

I know  of none. 

About  150.  Some  are  sup- 
portedby  their  children,  some 
by  their  friends,  and  some  by 
begging. 

There  are  about  26 0 persons 
who,  from  old  age  or  infirmity, 
are  incapable  of  work.  About 
120  of  them  live  by  begging; 
the  remainder  are  supported 
by  their  friends. 

None  from  this  parish. 

None. 

About  70  labourers  leave 
home  occasionally  to  dig  po- 
tatoes and  reap  corn  in  other 
parts  of  the  country.  Very 
few  go  to  England  from  these 
parishes. 

A few  of  them  are  married, 
and  the  wives  and  children  of 
those  live,  in  their  absence, 
on  the  potatoes  they  have 
raised,  and  in  some  instances 
they  are  obliged  to  beg. 

From  30  to  40.  Money  and 
potatoes  given. 

strangers  who  pass  thi 
receive  at  the  farmers 
money,  and  which  p 
for  the  usual  market  j: 

I know  of  none  who  subsist 
by  begging  belonging  to  this 
parish ; but  there  are  several 
•ough  the  parish  begging,  who 
’ houses  raw  potatoes,  but  no 
lotatoes  they  afterwards  sell 
irice,  & c. 

About  47.  Alms  generally 
in  potatoes.  When  cases  of 
sickness  or  great  distress  oc- 
cur, collections  are  made  in 
the  chapels  for  tlieir  relief. 

None. 

I cannot  learn  that  there  are 
any  persons  who  let  or  hire 
lodgings  to  strolling  beggars; 
but  the  universal  custom  is, 
if  a beggarappliesfor  a night’s 
lodging  to  a farmer,  they  | 
bring  their  own  victuals  with 
some  fuel  to  prepare  them, 
and  no  charge  made  for  the 

Generally  the  strolling  beg- 
gars sleep  in  the  farmers’  and 
labourers’  houses,  and  pay 
nothing. 

. None. 

iJ".?  memory,  died  from  actual  dest 
‘hero  been  any  destitute,  they  wou 

a Wagering  and  premature  de 
nf  . **our*»  snd  not  have  enough  e\ 
" Inch  are  able  and  willing  to  earn 

o-5. 

There  never  was  any  person, 
itution  in  this  parish  these  30  years ; 
Id  have  been  promptly  relieved, 
some  of  the  preceding  questions,  it  is 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  ordinary  cc 
ath.  It  is  not  an  unusual  cireumstane 
•eu  then  to  satisfy  the  claims  of  appetiu 
their  livelihood,  are  beyond  credence ; it 

Not  aware  of  any  instance 
of  a person  dying  of  actual  destitu- 
tion ; though,  from  the  answeis  to 
i manifest  that  the  death  of  many  was 
imforls  and  necessaries  of  life, 
e to  have  entire  families,  even  the  chile 
:.  The  sufferings  of  many  families  in  t 
ideed,  almost  beyond  endurance. 

E E 

I have  not  heard  of  any  one 
that  died  from  actual  destitution  ; but 
badness  of  food,  and  an  insufficiency 
even  of  that  same,  have  in  very  many 
cases  undermined  the  constitution,  and 
ren,  fasting  upon  one  meal  of  potatoes 
his  town,  through  mere  want,  the  heads 
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St.  Mary's  and  Clonpriest. 
Pop.'  5,136. 

St.  Mary,  Town  of  Youghal. 
Pop.  11,327. 

St.  Mary’s  (including  Town  of 
Youghal)  - - Pop.  11,327. 

C“ri?Sy)E^‘p^*i 

Rev.  J.  Russell , r.  c.  c. 

Rev.  Henry  Swanzy. 

Abraham  Fisher. 

Captain  Atkins. 

In  the  palish  of  Clonpriest 
there  is  but  one  deserted  boy ; 
he  is  supported  by  the  bene- 
volence of  the  parishioners. 
I have  not  heard  of  one  in  the 
country  part  of  Youghal  parish, 
nor  of  any  child  that  perished 
of  want  in  either  parish. 

About  eight  or  nine;  sup- 
ported by  parochial  vestry 
assessment. 

Seven  deserted  children, 
under  the  care  of  the  church- 
wardens, who  pay  5 1.  per 
annum  for  each,  which  is  le- 
vied on  the  parish  by  the 
vestry.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  supposed  to  have  perish- 
ed through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

We  have  but  one  on  the  pa- 
rish.  We  do  not  know  of  any 
having  perished  from  neglect 

None. 

About  12. 

I cannot  tell  this,  but  I un- 
derstand that  there  are  seve- 
ral supported  by  the  mothers, 
whom  the  fathers  have  been 
base  enough  to  forsake.  This 
evil  requires  some  proper 
remedy. 

I know  of  none. 

About  30  widows  and  loo 
children;  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  their  neighbours. 

I cannot  say. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
but  I know  several  who  are 
supported  by  benevolent  in- 
dividuals, assisted  by  charit- 
able institutions. 

Ten  widows,  who  cannot 
work,  and  live  by  charity. 

In  each  parish,  abstracting 
from  the  town  of  Youghal, 
there  are  50,  about  the  half  of 
whom  are  supported  by  their 
children,  the  other  half  sub- 
sist by  begging. 

There  are  several ; generally 
supported  by  their  family ; 
when  not  so,  by  eleemosynary 
contributions. 

I cannot  give  an  accurate 
reply,  and  apprehend  that  it 
would  require  an  examina- 
tion from  house  to  house  to 
ascertain  it. 

Our  population  is  267;  viz. 
135  males  and  132  females, 
including  children ; about  two- 
thirds  cannot  work,  at  least  at 
any  laborious  work  likely  to 
offer. 

In  each  parish  about  40  per- 
sons, 10  or  12  of  whom  go  to 
England. 

Very  few. 

Perhaps  from  10  to  12. 
They  are  much  more  in  the 
habit  of  emigrating  from  the 
westward. 

Labourers  do  not  go  from 
this  district  to  England,  but 
an  average  of  five  each  year 
have  emigrated  to  America. 

In  both  parishes  about  10  or 
12  are  married.  Their  wives 
and  children  are  supported  in 
their  absence  by  what  potatoes 
they  have  spared,  and  by 
pledging  their  clothes. 

I believe  none  who  go  are 
married. 

Some  are  married,  and  usu- 
ally try  to  leave  their  families 
some  potatoes,  either  from 
their  own  earnings,  or  col- 
lected from  their  friends,  until 
or  until  they  may  send  over  so 

The  husband  sends  home 
money,  and  the  family  gene- 
rally follow  him. 

their  return, 
me  money. 

The  number  of  beggars  is 
stated  in  Answer  No.  4 ; but 
the  number  of  beggars  from 
Youghal,  of  whom  an  account 
is  given  in  the  return  for  that1 
town,  are  the  most  numerous 
claimants.  Alms  are  always 
given  in  potatoes. 

I cannot  tell  how  many. 
Alms  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions ; generally  in 
town  by  money,  and  in  the 
country  by  provisions. 

Alms  are  mostly  given  in 
money.  I cannot  say  the 
number  of  beggars ; perhaps 
about  So;  but  this  is  mere 
guess  work.  Some  quanti- 
ties of  clothes  are  annually 
distributed. 

Beggars  pass  through  in 
numbers,  but  we  have  but  five 
who  are  not  supported  by  their 
own  family. 

Beggars  are  never  charged 
anything  for  a night’s  lodging. 

I do  not  know  the  number  ; 
charge,  2 d.  or  3 d.  a night. 

Strolling  beggars  may  have 
lodgings  at  3 5.  per  night,  but 
I do  not  know  of  any  houses 
specially  appropriated  to 
them ; but  lodgings  for  such 
may  readily  be  had. 

We  have  no  lodgings  let  to 
strolling  beggars.  The  people 
give  them  shelter,  but  no  pay- 
ment. 

None;  it  is  abhorrent  from 
the  feelings  of  the  people  here 
to  suffer  any  one,  however 
great  their  own  privations,  to 
die  from  actual  destitution. 

No, 

Very  few,  probably  not  ex- 
ceeding three,  the  poor  be- 
ing kind  to  each  other  when 
actually  in  want. 

None. 
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MUNSTEK — County  Cork— Barony  Kerrycurrihy. — —Town  of  Passage. 


Kilmoney  - - Pop.  711. 

Part  of  Marmullane  and 
Monkstovvn  - - Pop.  2,302. 

Marmullane,  including  ' 
Passage  West  - - Pop 

Monkstown  - - Pop.  2,199. 

M-  Roberts,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

W.  Parker,  Esq. 

llev.  Richard  Lloyd. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Hollingsworth. 

I know  of  none;  nor  do  I 
believe  any  perished  through 
neglect.  One  case  of  infanti- 
cide occurred  within  the  last 
three  months. 

None. 

There  are  none  in  this 
parish. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

Two  have  been  lately  sent 
to  nursefrom  the  town  of  Pas- 
sage, and  supported  by  funds 
purely  roman-catholic, 

None. 

None. 

I think  not  more  than  four, 
who  are  supported  by  the  gen- 
try and  farmers. 

Probably  120,  from  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  accidents  at  sea. 
Some  of  the  widows  keep  | 
small  shops,  with  very  few  cust 
to  seek  relief  in  private  from  tl 
reducing  them  to  poverty. 

About  30  widows,  with  about 
ao  children. 

;omers.  They  are  obliged 
aeir  poor  neighbours,  thus 

Thirty-one  widows.  Thirty 
children. 

Probably  about  10,  who  are 
supported  by  alms  from  the 
gentry  and  farmers. 

168,  by  actual  enumeration  About  35,  who  are  support- 
in  1831 ; no  of  which  were  ed  by  the  charity  of  their  | 
in  the  Monkstown  part  of  neighbours,  and  an  annual  cli 
Passage.  the  church  in  the  summer  for 

tary  subscriptions  from  the  up 
with  coal  and  potatoes  for  the 

j Seventy. 

larity  sermon  preached  in 
them,  which  with  volun- 
per  classes,  provide  them 
wnter. 

Very  few  leave  this  for  em- 
ployment; on  the  contrary, 
many  come  into  the  parish  from 
the  west  of  this  county  to  get 
work  at  harvest,  and  at  the 
time  of  potato  digging. 

No  labourers  periodically 
leave  this  parish,  or  go  to 
England  to  look  for  work. 

None. 

Answered  as  in  last. 

I should  say  not  more  than 
10.  The  gentry  always  give 
money,  and  the  farmers  pota- 
toes. 

About  half  the  above  num- 
ber subsist  by  begging  ; and 
alms  are  given  them  as  stated 
in  No.  4. 

150.  By  the  farmers,  in 
potatoes,  five  or  six  at  each 
door ; by  others  in  money. 

I believe  not  more  than  two, 
which  are  in  the  village ; 2 d. 
V'ght  is  the  charge  for  a 
Nght’s  lodging. 

Most  of  the  poorer  house- 
holders let  beds  to  strolling 
beggars,  at  2 d.  each. 

Five ; 2 d.  per  night. 

I do  not  believe  such  a case 
to  have  occurred  within  the 
period. 

None  from  actual  destitu- 
tion of  potatoes,  but  from 
destitution  of  warm  clothes, 
blankets,  and  suitable  food  for 
aged  and  infirm  persons. 

None. 

state  of  misery,  wherein  na 
contract  diseases,  or  fall 
fevers,  &c. ; it  is  a progres 
vation.  They  die  by  inch 

Not  from  actual  starvation; 
but  many  linger  in  the  lowest 
ture  is  barely  existing,  and  thus 
victims  to  the  first  attacks  of 
isive  famine,  and  a gradual  star- 
es. 
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Monkstown  - - Pop.  2,199. 

Ballinaboy  - - Pop.  2,888. 

Ballyfeard  - - Pop.  1,304. 

Ballymartle  - . pop.  ^ 

William  Parker,  Esq. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beamish. 

Rev.  Nicholas  C.  Bowen. 

Rev.  John  Style. 

Only  two ; by  the  poor  la- 
bourers are  they  supported, 
who  are  related  to  them.  It 
is  from  this  very  young 
children  perish  through  neg- 
lect, although  care  is  taken  to 
conceal  the  fact. 

I have  not  discovered  any 
children  deserted  by  their 
parents. 

None. 

Five  deserted  chilfaTX 
are  supported  b,  levies  ,t 
vestry.  None  have  perishtl 

None  in  the  parish  of  Monks- 
town. Of  late  the  roman-ca- 
tholic clergy  adopt  means  of 
supporting  bastard  children 
from  funds  purely  catholic, 
and  unknown  to  the  protest- 
ant  community. 

There  are  three  children  at 
present,  whose  parents  are 
not  known.  They  ought  to 
be  supported  by  a parish 
cess;  but  the  parishioners 
have  refused  to  pay  it. 

None. 

None,  that  I know  of,  with 
the  exception  of  those  five  on 
the  parish  books. 

Considerable,  from  the  num- 
ber of  fatal  accidents  at  sea ; 
the  number  may  be  about  60, 
partly  comprehended  in  Nos. 
4 and  7. 

Ten,  including  widows  and 
children,  who  have  no  rela- 
tions able  to  support  them, 
generosity  of  their  neighbour: 
tions  in  vending  small  articles, 
tobacco. 

None. 

They  partly  live  by  the 
3,  aided  by  their  own  exer- 
, such  as  soap,  candles  and 

None,  that  I know  of. 

About  qoo  ; partly  by  beg- 
ging, and  by  collections  at 
charity  sermons  and  annual 
subscriptions.  Strolling  beg- 
gars innumerable ; a great  pest, 
committing  numerous  thefts, 
notorious  drunkards  and  impost 

About  20.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  and 
relatives. 

ore. 

None  at  present. 

The  old  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families,  hav- 
ing no  public  fund  to  apply  to. 
There  are  1 2 widows  on  church 
books,  who  receive  the  amount 
of  the  Sunday  contributions. 

Very  few.  Those  that  go, 
work  in  the  collieries  or  iron- 
works in  Wales. 

In  this  parish  they  are  not 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  periodically  to  ob- 
tain employment. 

None. 

Scarcely  any. 

Leaving  theirwives  and  child- 
ren a burthen  on  the  cottier 
tenantry. 

See  No.  4.  About  too.  Alms 
given  both  in  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  40,  who  subsist 
by  begging.  Alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  provisions. 

None  but  strolling  beggars. 
Provisions,  (potatoes). 

I cannot  speak  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  mendicants.  They  are 
generally  supplied  with  pota- 
toes ; but  Mr.  O’Connell  gets 
money. 

Almost  all  the  cottiers  receive 
strolling  beggars  and  tinkers, 
great  pests,  whom  they  charge 
from  1 d.  to  ad.  per  night,  the 
lodger  tinding  the  blanket. 

But  one  householder  is  in 
the  habit  of  letting  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars;  ad.  is 
the  price  usually  paid  for  a 
night’s  lodging. 

They  charge  nothing. 

None. 

No  actual  instance  on  record; 
but  not  from  want  of  potatoes. 
Deaths  have  taken  place  from 
actual  destitution  of  proper 
nourishment  for  aged  and  in- 
firm people. 

No. 

None. 

. None. 
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MUNSTER— County  Cork— Baronies  Kinnalea,  East  Carberry  (Eastern  Division),  Muskerry,  Sec. 


Brinny  and  Knockaville. 
Pop.  2,184. 

Dunderrow  - - Pop.  2,498. 

Innisliannon  - - Pop.  3,840. 

Innishannon,  Brinny,  &c. 
Pop.  8,818. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Beaufort. 

Rev.  Morgan  O'Donovan. 

Rev.  Thomas  Meade. 

Rev.  M.  Field,  p.  p. 

One ; by  parish  assessment 
hitherto.  Not  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

found  deserted  hither 
have  perished  throug 
cess  has  failed  of  bein 
no  provision  for  the  si 

We  have  at  present  but  one 
foundling  child  charged  on 
the  parish  ; the  parish  pro- 
vides nurses  for  them  when 
to.  None  were  ever  known  to 
h neglect.  Since  the  church 
g collected,  there  seems  to  be 
upport  of  this  child. 

There  are  none  at  present ; 
when  there  are  any,  they  are 
supported  by  the  overseers 
of  foundlings.  None  are 
known  to  have  perished  from 
neglect. 

One;  as  No.  l.  I know  of 
no  more. 

Only  one;  supported  by  the 
parish  at  present. 

None  known  of  the  descrip- 
tion. 

1 have  no  idea. 

None  have  been  reported 
as  such. 

Such  are  supported  partly 
by  their  friends  and  partly  by 
begging.  There  are  several 
of  this  description,  but  the 
number  is  not  ascertained. 

Cannot  say  the  number, 
though  they  be  not  many; 
they  are  usually  supported 
by  their  children  or  relatives. 
There  are  few  totally  desti- 
tute in  this  parish. 

There  are  not  many  such. 
They  are  usually  a burthen 
on  their  near  connexions. 

Some;  supported  by  their 
friends  or  by  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Some  few,  and  very  few,  go 
over  to  England  to  hay-make 
and  harvest;  numbers  (and  the 
most  valuable)  have  passed 
from  this  to  America. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

Some. 

They  generally  take  their 
families  with  them. 

Some;  their  wives  generally 
beg  in  the  absence  of  their 
husbands. 

We  have  hardly  any  native 
beggars  in  the  parish.  Strange 
mendicants  pass  through  fre- 
quently from  the  westward  in 
summer  on  their  way  to  Kin- 
sale  (which  is  a watering-pla 
Bandon,  who  were  thrown  0 
machinery  and  other  circumsti 

Perhaps  about  20  resident 
in  the  parish.  Alms  are  given 
in  money  ; but  by  the  farmers 
in  potatoes. 

ce),  and  many  weavers  from 
ut  of  employ  by  the  use  of 
ances  known  to  Government. 

Many.  Alms  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

I do  not  know. 

Not  a dozen  let  lodgings  to 
wayfaring  passengers;  and 
2 d.  or  3 d.  is  usually  paid  a 
night. 

I know  of  no  lodgings  kept  ( 
for  strolling  beggars;  41/. 
charged  for  a night’s  lodging 
to  a traveller. 

Beggars  not  usually  charged. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

None  known  to  have  died  j 
from  destitution. 

None  known. 

O.5.  E E 3 
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Liffany  - - Pop.  855. 

Liffany  - - Pop.  855. 

Nohoval  and  Kilmonogue. 
Pop.  2,417. 

Kincurran  - - Pop.  3,815. 

Rev.  J.  Meade. 

Capt.  W.  H.  Herrick,  n.N.,  j.r. 

Rev.  IV in.  R.  Tuwnscnd. 

Rev.  John  B.  Cleagh. 

One  foundling.  I never  heard 
of  any  perishing  through  neg- 
lect or  want. 

One  foundling  on  parish. 
Never  heard  of  any  perishing 
from  neglect. 

There  are  none.  No. 

Five;  supported  by  vestry 
cess.  None  perished  through 
want  or  neglect. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

See  No.  1 . I know  of  none 
besides. 

I know  of  none  of  that  age ; 
there  is  one,  but  it  is  seven 
years  old ; and  the  father  (a 
reputed  gentleman)never  con- 
tributed to  the  support  of 
either  the  child  or  mother. 

See  No.  4. 

See  No.  4. 

I know  of  none  who  have  no 
relations  ; but  there  are  seve- 
ral supported  by  their  fami- 
lies who  are  poor  indeed, 
but  they  give  them  the  best 
they  have. 

I cannot  ascertain  exactly, 
but  think  the  number  very 
trifling. 

Three ; supported  principally 
by  the  collections  made  in  the 
protestant  place  of  worship. 

About  three  families ; chiefly 
supported  by  the  collection 
at  protestant  place  of  wor- 
ship. 

I know  of  none,  but  of  course 
there  are  some,  but  they  must 
be  few;  they  have  no  support 
but  from  their  own  families. 

[ Very  few ; and  those  are  sup- 
| ported  some  by  parochial 
relief,  others  by  charity. 

None,  I believe, 

have  good  emplo 
raising  sea  man 
they  will  earn  1 s 

None  leave  this  parish  for 
England.  They  generally 
yment  in  the  summer  months, 
ure  and  sea  sand,  at  which 
. 3 d.  or  1 s.  6 d.  per  day. 

None  that  I have  ever  heard 
of  from  these  parishes ; it  is  i 
a very  general  practice  from  ■ 
the  west  of  this  county,  and  i 
the  neighbouring  parishes.  There  is  s< 
that  they  can  get  plenty  of  employment 

Not  10  on  an  average  in  the 
year. 

n some  instances  very  few  from 
> much  corn  tillage  here  and  potatoes, 
t at  these  extra  times  at  home . 

Almost  all  married.  Wives 
generally  employed  in  their 
gardens  and  domestic  calls. 

I do  not  know. 

1 believe  only  the  above ; and 
I am  not  aware  of  any  pro- 
fessed beggar  resident  in  the 
parish.  Mendicants  usually  re- 
ceive provisions  at  the  fanners’  houses. 
A quantity  of  clothes  are  distributed 
annually  to  those  who  are  in  want  of 
them,  from  the  collection  made  by  the 
protestants. 

None.  Beggars  usually  are 
entertained  gratis,  and  fre- 
quently rob  the  houses  where 
they  are  taken  in. 

I know ofnone  but  the  above. 
The  voluntary  collection  made 
enables  the  churchwardens  to 
give  a great  quantity  of  flan- 
nel every  Christmas  to  the 
labourers  with  large  families. 

A few  strollers ; I know  of 
none  belonging  to  the  parish. 

I understand  it  is  the  general 
practice  with  paupers  to  go 
to  a place  where  they  are  not 
known  ; they  do  not  like  to  se 
the}'  were  once  comfortable,  i 
a few  potatoes  or  milk,  never  i 

Very  few  belonging  to  the 
parish,  but  many  strollers. 
Alms  are  given  in  both  ways, 
according  to  convenience. 

em  so  degraded  where  perhaps 
Ums  are  always  given,  but  it  is 
n money. 

I know  ofnone.  They  gene- 
rally get  lodging  for  nothing. 

tis:  in  some  few  ci 
for  3 cl.  a week.  A 
husband  gets  $1.  a 
she  pays  2 l.  for  ha 
week  for  her  lodging 
every  necessary  of  li 

No  such  practice  in  the  pa- 
rish in  general.  The  beggar 
gets  his  lodgings  always  gra- 
ises  a family  take  a lodging 
, woman  just  now  told  me  her  ' 
year,  with  diet  and  lodging ; 
If  an  acre  of  potatoes,  3 d.  a 
j,  and  has  the  rest,  x l.  7 s.,  for 
fe. 

N one  at  all,  except  the  poorer 
class  of  householders  in  a few 
instances.  The  price  is  about 
1 d. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

I never  heard  of  any  such 
occurrence. 

Not  one,  to  my  knowledge. 
Impossible  for  me  to  tell,  but 
I believe  in  none. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Baronies  Kinnalea  and  Kinnalmeaky. 


Kingcurran  - - Pop.  3,815. 

Desart  - - Pop.  6,629. 

Kilbrogan  - - Pop.  5,711.  | 

Kilbrogan  (including  part  of 
Bandon)  - - Pop.  5,711. 

John  Thus.  Cramer,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  Mauriee  Roche,  p.  p. 

Rev.  H.  T.  Neimnan.  1 

Maskclj/nc  Alcock,  Esq.,  j.  v. 

There  are  four  or  five  deserted 
children  in  our  parish,  who 
are  supported  by  a parish  as- 
sessment under  the  Foundling 
Act.  I never  heard  of  any 
person  having  perished  from 
neglect. 

No  deserted  child,  or  any 
perished  through  neglect,  in 
that  space  of  time,  to  my 
knowledge. 

One. 

Do  not  know  the  number, 
I believe  very  few ; supported 
till  this  year  by  a parochial 
cess  levied  at  vestry.  No  fund 
provided  for  this  year.  None 
have  perished  from  neglect. 

We  have  no  bastard  children 
that  I have  heard  of  in  the 
parish,  except  the  four  or  five 
foundlings. 

None. 

One.  j A question  difficult  to 

! answer.  I have  known  instan- 
ces of  mothers  attempting  to  recover  from  the  reputed  father 
of  their  children  the  expense  of  nursing  them,  before  magis- 
trates at  petty  sessions,  but  without  effect,  except  where 
there  was  a promise  to  pay,  then  they  were  considered  as  hived  servants.  In 
some  cases  fathers  worse  than  brutes  : not  committing  themselves  by  a pro- 
mise to  pay,  their  only  remedy  was  by  process  to  the  quarter  sessions,  which 
-in  most  cases  they  could  not  afford ; in  such  cases  the  children  are  usually 
left  on  the  parish  as  foundliugs. 

There  are  seven  or  eight  old 
women  supported  by  the  gen- 
tlemen under  whom  they  have 
always  lived,  but  no  children. 

116,  who  are  supported  by 
begging. 

Seventy-eight  widows  and  j 
perhaps  qoo  children.  By 
alms  and  occasional  assist- 
ance from  relations. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber ; they  must  beg. 

I know  not  of  more  than  10 
or  12  old  people  who,  being 
incapable  of  work,  go  about 
begging.  Alms  are  always 
given  in  provisions,  generally 
in  potatoes. 

270 ; some  supported  by  their 
friends  or  relations,  and  the 
rest  subsist  by  begging. 

Fifty  beggars,  78  widows ; 
47  others  not  able  to  work. 

of  the  parish,  and  small 

Cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. In  the  country  generally 
by  their  relatives,  sometimes 
by  begging,  but  in  few  in- 
stances. Some  few'  protestants 
supported  by  the  poor-money 
legacies  left  for  that  purpose. 

No  labourers  leave  this  parish  1 
periodically  for  work  in  Eng- 
land,  or  elsewhere. 

About  aoo,  and  the  one- 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  go  to 
England. 

Scarcely  one. 

Very  few,  if  any;  I have  not 
heard  of  any. 

See  No.  5. 

Some  are,  and  their  wives 
and  children  generally  subsist 
by  begging  in  their  absence.  1 

If  married,  their  wives  and 
children  must  beg. 

See  No.  4. 

136,  to  whom  money  is 
scarcely  ever  given,  but  po- 
tatoes. 

Fifty  beggars.  Alms  given  ' 
by  the  upper  classes  in  money, 
and  by  the  lower  classes  in 
provisions. 

The  cotton  weavers  of  the 
town  not  being  employed  in 
their  trade,  subsist  chiefly  by 
begging,  and  relieved  with 
money  or  potatoes, according  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  donor. 

I never  heard  of  any  charge 
for  a night’s  lodging  for  stroll- 
ing beggars,  who  are  always 
accommodated  gratis  when 
they  stop  the  night,  which 
seldom  happens. 

None,  for  the  poor  are 
lodged  gratis. 

Two-pence  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

In  the  country  strolling  beg- 
gars are  usually  received  into 
the  cabins  for  a night’s  lodging, 
and  accommodated  with  fire  to 
boil  their  potatoes,  without 
any  remuneration. 

I never  heard  of  any  person 
having  died  of  actual  desti- 
tution. 

None. 

No. 

No. 

O.5.  E E 4 
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Templemartin  - Pop.  2,730. 

Templemartin  - - Pop.  2,730. 

Ahern  - - 1,367. 

Coole  - - Pop.  338. 

James  Splaine,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  C.  Sullivan. 

William  Kirby,  Esq.,  j.  v. 

Henry  II.  Pcard,  Esq.,  j.  P. 

I have  heard  some  time  since 
of  a person  requiring  payment 
for  the  care  of  one  child  from 
the  churchwardens,  who  were 
in  the  habit  of  paying  the  ex- 
penses of  any  child  forsaken, 
by  a rate  levied  with  the  churc' 
never  heard  of  a child  being 
state. 

I know  of  none. 

h rates  on  the  parish.  I have 
left,  except  in  a very  young 

No  deserted  children  in  this 
parish.  None  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren. 

None  as  I know  of. 

I believe  there  are  but  two. 

None. 

Any  bastard  children  1 know 
of  in  the  parish  live  with  and 
are  supported  by  their  fathers. 

I cannot  say,  but  I believe 
very  few. 

1 know  of  none ; I believe 
they  are  very  few. 

I cannot  discover  any. 

Any  widows  that  may  be  in 
this  parish  are  supported  by 
their  relations. 

By  their  friends  generally,  or 
by  begging. 

I know  of  very  few  of  this 
description,  and  I believe 
those  few  are  principally  sup- 
ported by  some  members  of 
their  families. 

_ 

As  far  as  I could  discover, 
only  about  10,  and  those  are 
supported  by  their  children 
and  friends. 

I cannot  find  out  more  than 
three  or  four  old  persons  inca- 
pable of  work,  and  they  are 
supported  by  their  relations. 

A few  may  leave  their  dwell- 
ings during  the  potato  season, 
digging  or  cutting  the  harvest. 
None  as  I know  of  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

I should  suppose  about  too, 
of  whom  I do  not  know  that 
any  go  to  England. 

None  from  this  parish. 

No  person  has  ever  occasion 
to  leave  Coole  parish  to  obtain 
employment. 

Some  may  be  married ; their 
children  and  wives  are  sup- 
ported by  the  provision  they 
may  leave  after  them,  or  in  some 
instances  may  go  begging.  The  persons 
men  or  very  poor  persons.  I cannot  sa; 

Some  are  married,  but  leave 
in  general  houses  and  potatoes 
j for  their  families. 

going,  generally  speaking,  are  young 
y many  go. 

See  No.  5. 

Cannot  say,  but  not  many ; 
in  provision. 

I do  not  of  more  than  four 
or  five  of  the  parish,  but  they 
go  from  one  parish  to  another, 
and  even  from  county  to 
county.  Alms. 

None  that  I can  discover. 
The  alms  given  to  itinerant 
beggars  in  this  parish  is  chiefly 
in  provisions. 

There  are  no  beggars. 

Scarcely  any  refusal  • no  pay- 
ment required. 

There  are  none.  Beggars 
are  never  charged  anything 
for  lodging,  nor,  I believe, 
diet. 

None. 

Unless  a person  lodged  fora 
night  at  the  public-house,  there 
is  no  house  set  apart  for  re- 
ceiving lodgers. 

I believe  there  was  one,  both 
a fool  and  a prostitute,  who 
died  of  venereal ; from  the  in- 
curable state  she  was  in,  could 
not  be  removed  to  the  county 
infirmary. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

I can  certainly  say,  not  any. 
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MUNSTER  County  Cork — Baronies  Kinnataloon  and  Muskerry,  East. 


Knockmourne  and  Ballynoe. 
Pop.  5,834. 

Knockmourne,  Mogeela,  and 
Ballynoe. 

Pop.  8,Q28. 

Aghabologue  - - Pop.  5,054. 

Aghabologue  and  Magourne. 
Pop-  7>3io. 

Rev.  Thomas  S.  Campion,  d.  d. 

Rev.  D.  Horgan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Smith. 

Michael  Lane,  Esq. 

One  only  5 supported  by  the 
parish. 

Thirty ; supported  by  their 
relations. 

None. 

None. 

Fifty. 

None. 



Eighty  widows,  188  child- 
ren ; supported  by  casual 
benevolence. 

I cannot  tell. 

More  than  200 ; they  are 
supported  by  begging  among 
the  farmers. 

330 ; some  of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children,  and 
some  more  by  begging. 

I cannot  exactly  tell ; the 
heads  of  families  are  the  only 
ones  I know  of,  who  are 
usually  supported  by  their 
children. 

In  Aghabologue  about  90 ; 
in  Magourne  about  60.  More 
than  two-thirds  of  these  are 
very  badly  supported  by  their 
relatives ; the  rest  of  them 
live  on  the  bounty  and  cha- 
rity of  the  neighbours. 

Very  few  go  anywhere,  and 
few  or  none  go  to  England. 

I do  not  know  of  any  leaving 
their  dwellings,  or  going  to 
England,  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, as  there  is  plenty  of. 
work  for  them  at  home. 

About  140  from  these  pa- 
rishes go  to  earn  hire  in  har- 
vest and  the  potato-digging 
season  to  different  parts  of 
the  country,  but  they  do  not 
go  to  England. 

The  wives  and  children,  of 
the  very  few  that  go,  are 
supported  in  some  instances 
by  the  remaining  stock  of 
potatoes,  and  in  others  by 
mendicancy. 

Very  few  married  men  go ; 
the  wives  and  children  of 
those  who  do,  live  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  potato  garden. 

Few  indeed. 

300.  Alms  are  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

when  they  plant  their  ] 
through  the  county  until 
to  be  chiefly  Lord  Lans 
usually  given  in  potatoes 

Very  few,  except  strangers 
from  the  county  of  Kerry, 
who  shut  up  their  houses 
potato  garden;  they  then  beg 
they  are  fit  to  dig ; considered 
downe’s  tenantry.  Alms  are 

In  tb- 
subsis 
are  al 

No  particular  lodging-houses 
for  strolling  beggars ; they'  are 
lodged  gratuitously. 

Very  few  let  lodgings  to 
beggars,  as  they  are  so  often 
robbed  by  them;  generally 
let  free. 

None  in  Aghabologue  ; very 
few  in  Magourne. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  many. 
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Ahghinagh,  Aghibologue,&c.  j 
Pop. 

Desertmore  - Pop.  1,148. 

Donaghmore  - Pop.  6,794. 

Kilbanane  - Pop. 

Rev.  Pierce  Grcem,  p.  p-  j 

Rev.  Robert  Pratt. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kenney. 

W m.  II.  Holland,  Esq. 

I have  only  succeeded  to  the  \ 
parish  for  the  last  four  months,  j 
but  from  the  inquiries  I have  ; 
made,  I discovered  none.  | 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren at  present.  Since  I came 
to  this  parish,  only  one  child 
was  found  deserted ; and,  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  practice 
at  that  time,  the  churchwar- 
dens had  it  sent  to  the  Found- 
ling-hospital in  Cork. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren. 1 have  not  heard  of  any 
being  deserted  by  their  mo- 
thers, or  of  having  died  through 
neglect. 

One  only  now  able  to  earn 
her  bread.  Not  one  person 
perished  through  neglect. 

I could  only  discover  one 
such  case. 

The  number  of  such  children 
cannot  be  ascertained : they 
are  very  few,  I believe,  and  if 
not  supported  by  the  reputed 
fathers,  the  mothers  do  their 
best  to  maintain  them. 

Very  few.  I have  heard  of 
but  three,  but  there  may  be 
others  who  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  mother  or  by  some  of 
the  reputed  father’s  connex- 
ions. 

Not  one  that  I know. 

The  number  of  childen  with- 
out relatives  to  support  them, 
are  only  three ; widows,  four. 
These  are  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

The  widows  and  children 
contrive  to  support  them- 
selves. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  nor 
do  I think  there  are  any. 

About  10. 

There  are  about  25  who  are 
incapable  of  work,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  supported  by 
their  children. 

Not  more  than  about  nine  or 
ten.  They  are  supported  by 
their  children  or  other  rela- 
tives. 

Such  persons  usually  live 
witli  their  sons  and  others  of 
their  relations,  who  support 
them. 

About  10  women ; they  travel 
among  their  relatives  in  the 
parish,  and  are  fed  by  the  pa- 
rishioners. 

About  50  leave  their  homes 
periodically  for  employment; 
few  going  to  England. 

Nosuchemigration  ever  occurs.!  I do  not  know  of  any  of  this 
1 parish  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
periodically  leaving  their  dwelling;  but  in  all  eases  where  people  of  other  ' 
neighbouring  parishes  become  distressed  for  food,  the  labourer  and  his  son, 
if  he  lias  one  able  to  work,  look  abroad  for  employment,  while  his  wife  and 
family  walk  about  begging  for  potatoes,  with  which  they  seldom  fail  to  bo 
supplied  by  the  farmers  who  can  afford  to  give. 

Very  few  from  this  parish  go 
to  England ; last  year  about 
10  young  men  and  women 
went  to  America. 

Few  of  them  are  married,  and 
the  cases  where  their  families 
want  support,  are  few. 

A great  proportion  of  them 
are  married. 

One  only.  Wife  and  three 
children  went  to  beg;  the 
husband  sent  them  last  June 

8 l. 

The  number  of  persons  who 
subsist  on  begging  do  not  ex- 
ceed 10.  Alms  always  given 
in  provisions. 

1 know  but  three ; one  blind, 
one  paralytic,  one  afflicted 
with  rheumatism.  The  far- 
mers give  their  alms  in  pro- 
visions. 

I know  not  of  any  in  the  pa- 
rish who  subsist  by  begging ; 
when  any  become  distressed 
for  food,  they  usually  are 
ashamed  to  beg  where  they 
are  known,  and  walk  through 
other  parishes.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  potatoes. 

Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. Not  informed  as  to 
numbers.  The  beggars  from 
tlie  different  parishes  generally 
go  to  different  parts  of  the 
county  to  beg,  where  they  are 
not  known ; and  the  number  who  go  in 
this  manner  cannot  be  well  ascei tame  . 

No  such  instances. 

Those  who  let  lodgings  to 
vagrants  are  the  small  cottier 
farmers. 

The  people  never  make  any 
charge  for  giving  a night’s 
lodging  to  strolling  beggars. 

No  such  lodgings  in  the  pa- 
rish. Strolling  beggars  get 
their  lodgings  for  nothing,  and 
in  many  cases  get  up  m tne 
night  and  take  away  every  ar- 
ticle they  can  lay  a band  on. 

None.  I No  person  within  the  memo-  None. 

1 iy  of  man  ever  died  in  this  [ 

parish  from  actual  destitution.  I consider  such  a melancholy  catastrophe  as 
next  to  an  impossibility.  They  are  a kind-hearted  people ; and  I will  venture 
to  say,  that  the  very  poorest  individual  would  readily  interpose  with  all  the 
means  at  his  disposal  to  save  a fellow-creature  from  starving. 

Not  one. 
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MUNSTER — County  Cork — Barony  Muskerry,  Bast. 


Knocktemple  anti  Kilbolane. 

Pop.  3.5+1- 

Magourney  and  Kilcoleman. 
Pop 

Moviddy  - - Pop.  2,718. 

Whitechurch  and  Garrocloyne. 
Pop.  4,713. 

Rev.  liobert  Riordan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Johnston. 

1 

John  Tunson  Rye,  Esq.,  j.  p.  | Rev.  M.  Horgan,  p.  r. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  my  parish,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  having  perished 
by  neglect. 

One,  supported  by  the  pa- 
rish. No  such  case  has  oc- 
curred. 

None.  Not  one  at  present.  The  few 

1 foundlings,  perhaps  one  in  two 
years  on  an  average,  sometimes  supported  by  the  people, 
with  a chapel  collection,  and  sometimes  sent  by  the  pro- 
testant  rector  to  the  Foundling-hospital.  The  rule  we  are 
resolved  to  follow  is,  when  a girl  is  in  that  way,  she  must 
be  supported  by  the  man  till  delivery,  and  then  pay  her 
3 1.,  or  something  near  it,  according  to  his  circumstances. 

There  are,  as  far  as  I can  un- 
derstand, 52. 

I do  not  believe  there  are 
any. 

None. 

I do  not  know  one.  There  is 
one  foundling,  who  escaped 
from  the  Cork-hospital,  living 
with  a poor  widow. 

There  are  few  widows  or  child- 
ren who  have  not  some  claim, 
in  the  way  of  relationship,  on 
some  poor  creature  or  crea- 
tures. Some  of  these  are  assist- 
ed by  their  neighbours,  and  the 
remainder  are  supported  by  beg 

g'ng- 

If  any,  by  the  same  means 
as  in  No.  4. 

This  is  answered  in  No.  7. 

There  are  200  persons  resi- 
dent in  this,  parish  who,  from 
old  age  and  infirmity,  cannot 
work,  and  are  supported  b}' 
their  friends  anrl  by  begging. 

There  are  some,  supported 
by  begging  or  by  their  fami- 
lies. 

I should  suppose  about  50  or 
60,  supported  by  their  sons 
and  daughters,  who  are  la- 
bourers. 

Labourers  are  not  willing  to 
leave  their  homes,  except 
through  dire  necessity,  prefering 
if  they  only  got  three  days’  emf 
say  about  100  may  be  an  aver 
go  to  England. 

Scarcely  any. 

to  remain  with  their  families, 
iloyment  in  the  week.  I may 
age,  and  one-fourth  of  the  m 

There  are  some;  but  cannot 
tell  how  many. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  la- 
bourer leaves  this,  for  though 
distressed  some  of  them  may 
be,  they  are  somewhat  more 
comfortable  than  in  the  neigh- 
bouring parishes. 

Married  and  unmarried  go  in 
quest  of  work.  Their  wives 
and  children  go  to  beg  amongst 
the  people,  with  the  exception 
of  a few. 

They  beg. 

They  are  all  married. 

There  are  about  50  persons 
begging.  Aided  in  money,  but 
generally  by  provisions. 

Cannot  tell,  on  account  of 
their  going  begging.  Usually  ■ 
given  in  provisions. 

Not  more  than  10,  to  whom 
alms  are  given  in  potatoes; 
but  when  a family  is  distressed 
from  sickness,  &c.,  a collec- 
tion is  made  for  them  at  the 
chapel  on  Sunday. 

I cannot  be  exact  as  to  the 
number  of  householders  who 
let  lodgings  to  strolling  per- 
sons, as  the  poverty  of  the 
people  compels  them  to  let 
their  own  sort  of  bed,  if  called 
on,  sooner  than  let  the  few 
pence  pass.  3 d.  is  usually 
the  price  for  a night’s  lodging. 

No  such  charge  is  ever 
made,  I believe. 

Every  householder,  and  for 
nothing. 

No  certain  lodgings  for  beg- 
gars. The  people  are  humane, 
and  never  require  any  price 
for  it. 

I cannot  say  that  any  one  died 
from  actual  destitution  (the 
poor  Irish  being  too  hospitable] 
have  recovered,  who  died,  had  t 
saries  of  life. 

I never  heard  of  such  a case. 

),  but  I know  many  would 
hey  but  the  common  neces- 

When  sick,  some  have  died 
for  want  of  proper  nourish- 
ment. 

Not  one,  to  my  knowledge. 

O.5.  FF2 
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Ballyvourney  and  Kilnamartry. 
Pop.  6,280. 

Cloundrohid  - Pop.  5,293. 

Cloundrohid  - - Pop.  5,293. 

Eveleai-y  - - Pop.5l,8s. 

Rev.  Jeremiah  M'Grath. 

Nicholas  IV uls/i,  Esq. 

Rev.  Robert  Kirchlwffer , j.  r. 

Rev.  J.  Holland , p.  p. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren. 

Four  deserted  children,  who 
are  supported  by  the  charity 
of  the  public.  None  perished 
by  neglect. 

Two.  There  is  a vestry  rate 
applotted  for  their  mainte- 
nance, of  5 s.  10  d.,  the  only 
vestry  rate  in  this  parish ; 
and  I think  it  will  be  difficult 
lor  the  churchwardens  to  col- 
lect this  trifle. 

One,  who  is  supported  bv  the 
parish.  Notone.  * 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Two. 

The  two  mentioned  in  Query 
No.  1. 

I believe  not  one. 

There  are  very  few  who  are 
not  supported  by  their  rela- 
tions, however  poor.  Those 
few,  say  10  or  12  in  both  pa- 
rishes, subsist  by  begging  or 
attending  the  sick. 

Fifty-six  widows  and  143 
children,  some  of  whom  live 
by  their  own  industry,  and 
the  rest  by  begging. 

I do  not  know,  but  I believe 
very  few. 

I know  but  two  widows,  and 
they  are  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  many,  say  too  in  j Fourteen  ; some  of  whom 
both  parishes;  some  supported  | are  supported  by  their  child- 
by  their  children,  others  by  { ren,  and  the  rest  by  begging, 
their  relatives,  and  many  by  the  | 
farmers  and  labourers,  who  give 
them  a share  of  their  poverty.  1 
The  people,  however  poor,  are  charitable. 

I cannot  tell,  but  I know  I think  about  100,  who  are 
that  there  are  four  persons  in  generally  supported  by  their 
my  neighbourhood  ; a blind  families, 
man,  a bed-ridden  old  wo-  1 

man,  a bed-ridden  young  man,  and  a lame  old  woman,  who 
I am  sure  get  enough  to  eat  from  their  neighbours,  and  who 
were  clothed  by  my  family,  when  we  had  the  means. 

I should  think  about  one-third 
in  harvest  and  potato-digging 
time.  Many  of  the  poorer 
farmers’  sons  also  go.  None  go 
to  England  from  these  parishes. 

About  160.  None  go  to 
England. 

Very  few,  if  any.  None  that  1 I think  about  50.  I do  not 
I have  heard  of  go  to  England  1 think  any  go  periodically  to 
for  harvest  work.  I have  a 1 England. 

few  young  men,  in  the  potato  digging  time,  go  to  the  county  Waterford,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Youglial,  Cnppoguin  and  Dungarvan,  but  I believe  it  is  not 
from  want  that  these  men  go  there,  but  to  earn  euough  to  procure  shoes,  hats,  &c. 

Many  are.  Families  of  some 
have  potatoes  left  them.  The 
families  of  others  beg  or  buy 
on  time  till  their  husbands 
return. 

About  70  of  them  are  mar- 
ried. When  their  small  stock 
of  provisions  fails,  their  wives 
and  children  are  obliged  to 
beg. 

I know  but  of  one  married 
man,  who  seldom  is  at  home. 
I-Iis  wife  and  child  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends. 

Some  are.  Their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  their  potato  gar- 
dens. 

1 cannot  accurately  state  the  i5o  subsist  by  begging, 
number.  When  the  potato  crop  Alms  always  given  in  provi- 
is  scarce,  many  families  leave  sions. 
these  parishes  to  beg  elsewhere, 

and  many  from  neighbouring  parishes  come  here.  I should 

think  that  from  30  to  40  families  in  each  parish  subsist  in 
summer  by  begging;  very  few  in  winter.  Alms  always 
given  m provisions.  J 

I do  not  know  of  any  regu- 
lar beggars  in  the  parish. 
Alms  are  given  to  strangers 
in  potatoes. 

At  present,  I think  about  40; 
but  many  more  in  the  spring 
and  beginning  of  summer,  who 
commence  begging  when  their 
potatoes  are  exhausted.  Alms 
are  given  in  provisions. 

No  lodgings  let  in  these  pa- 
rishes. Strolling  beggars  get 
a night’s  lodging  gratis. 

None.  Beggars  always  get 
their  lodgings  gratis. 

Not  one  householder  in  the 
parish  lets  lodgings  to  strol- 
ling beggars,  but  almost  every 
individual  householder  will 
afford  lodgings  gratis.  They 
have  been  very  often  ill  re- 
quited, by  their  travelling 
guests  stealing  clothes  and 
other  articles. 

I do  not  know  of  any  person 
of  this  description  in  the  pa- 
rish. Beggars  are  usually 
accommodated  with  lodging 
gratis. 

None  from  want  of  food.  I 
know  of  one  instance ; perhaps 
one  or  two  more  may  have  hap- 
pened, in  which  a stranger 
beggar-woman  died  for  want 
of  shelter  in  disease. 

None. 

None,  that  I have  heard  of. 

Not  one. 
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Kilnemartry  - Pop.  2,604. 

Kilmichael  and  Macloneigh. 
Pop.  7,687. 

Macroom  - - Pop.  6,137. 

Macroom  - - Pop.  6,137. 

Rev.  J.  Charles  Mongan,  a.  m. 

John  Barter,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  James  IP alsh,  r.  p. 

St.  George  Browne,  Esq.,  j.p. 

None  of  any  sort.  None  that 
we  have  heard  of. 

There  are  three  in  the  pa- 
rishes. I have  never  heard 
of  one  of  them  so  neglected. 

I did  not  hear  of  any  de- 
serted children  within  the 
last  two  years  that  I reside 
in  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

The  bastard  children  of 
those  who  have  means  to  sup- 
port them  are  generally  sent 
to  the  Foundling-hospital. 
There  may  be  in  the  parish 
12  or  14,  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

Cannot  say;  but  in  most  cases 
the  mothers  wish  to  keep  the 
children,  and  to  support  them, 
occasionally  gaining,  or  try- 
ing to  gain,  assistance  from  the 
reputed  fathers. 

About  half-a-dozen,  who  are 
supported  by  their  friends. 

There  are  a great  number ; 
but  the  farmers,  and  even  the 
poorest  labourers,  are  so  cha- 
ritable, that,  except  potatoes 
are  dear,  they  have  not  occa- 
sion to  stroll ; yet  there  are  many  of 
them,  and  most  miserable  creatures. 

There  may  be  from  50  to 
60  who  have  no  relatives  able 
to  support  them.  They  sub- 
sist by  begging. 

Have  not  heard  of  any. 

Very  few  incapable  of  work, 
and  those  few  are  supported  by 
their  families;  and  I do  not 
know  of  one  resident  beggar. 

Persons  of  that  description 
are  generally  maintained  by 
their  children.  There  are 
not  many  of  them  begging. 

I have  not  sufficient  data  to 
answer  this  and  the  following 
Query  with  accuracy.  There  may 
be  from  100  to  150  incapable  of  work 
from  old  age  and  infirmity.  Some 
are  supported  by  their  children  aud 
relatives ; others  share  in  the  scanty 
fare  of  their  charitable  neighbours. 

Cannot  say.  Some  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  subscrip- 
tions. 

About  50  emigrate  in  the 
summer,  but  where  they  go  to 
we  cannot  tell ; but  none  of 
them  go  to  England. 

Very  few  leave  these  parishes. 
None  go  to  England.  A few 
of  theyoung  lads  go  for  afort- 
nightfrom  home  in  the  potato 
digging  season  ; hut  there  is,  in  ge- 
neral, employment  for  them  at  home. 

I should  think  that  over  100 
leave  home  in  search  of  em- 
ployment, during  the  har- 
vest and  potato  digging  sea- 
sons ; few  or  none  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

Few  quit  this  parish  for  em- 
ployment. 

Some  of  them  married.  By 
the  potato  gardens  and  the 
milk  of  their  sheep. 

Many  are  married ; their  fa- 
milies in  their  absence,  should 
they  not  have  a sufficiency  of 
potatoes  (which  is  not  rare), 
are  supported  by  begging. 

See  No,  4.  Alms,  if  any, 
given  in  provisions. 

There  have  not  been  many 
beggars  here  for  the  last  three 
years,  provisions  having  been 
so  very  cheap,  which  are  the 
alms  usually  given. 

I am  inclined  to  think  that 
the  number  may  be  200  or 
more.  Alms  in  the  country 
parts  is  given  in  potatoes ; 
in  town,  both  potatoes  and 
money,  when  the  poor  hap- 
pen to  meet  the  affluent  who 
may  be  charitably  inclined. 

Few,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, are  supported  by  begging. 
Money  and  provisions  are  given 
generally  as  alms. 

The  farmers  always  give  strol- 
ling  beggars  a night’s  lodging 
free. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodging  and  supper, 
and  the  people  here  never 
shut  their  doors  against  them . 

In  the  country  the  beggars 
get  lodgings  gratuitously ; 
but  in  the  town  such  lodg- 
ings can  be  had  for  2 d. 

Beggars  are  seldom  or  ever 
charged  for  lodging  by  the 
country  farmers,  who  always 
allow  a certain  number,  or  per- 
haps two  or  three  on  some  oc- 
casions, to  sleep  on  straw  with 
their  own  bed-clothes,  which 
they  travel  with,  but  theirnum- 
bers  are  few,  and  on  the  de- 
crease. 

No  such  case  ever  known  to 
me. 

I havenot  known  an  instance 
of  the  kind,  even  in  1822, 
here. 

I am  sure,  from  the  prevail  • 
ing  poverty  in  the  parish,  that 
many  must  have  died  partly 
from  destitution. 

Never  heard  of  a death  caused 
by  destitution ; it  is  almost  im- 
possible, as  the  farmers  never 
refuse  food,  such  as  potatoes 
and  milk,  when  sought  for  as 
charity. 
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Ballyhea  - - Pop.  1,540. 

Ballyhea,  Cooline,  &c.  Union  of  Buttevant. 

Pop.  3,160.  Pop 

Kilbolone  - - Pop.  4,106. 

Rev.  Wm.  IVillis. 

! 

Rev.  John  Power,  e.  1*.  i Rev.  James  L.  Cotter,  ll.  d. 

Captain  B.  E.  Barry. 

Not  aware  that  either  is  or 
has  been  the  case. 

ions  relative  to  deserted  child- 
live  no  power  to  the  civil  audio- 
1 promise  of  wages  or  hire  for 
mate  mother,  and  these  cases  are 
Lve  been  known  or  supposed  to 
:1  not  decide  the  actual  cause. 

Three  deserted  children ; no 
support  for  them  in  conse- 
quence of  the  non-collection 
of  church-rates.  None  are 
known  to  have  perished. 

I do  not  know  of  any  desert- 
ed children  but  two;  one  died, 
probably  through  want  of  due 
care  ; the  other  is  not  in  this 
parish  at  present. 

1 The  number  cannot  beascer- 
tained.  Many  applications 
have  been  made  to  the  ma- 
gistrates in  petty  quarter  sess 
ren ; but  the  laws  at  present  g 
rities,  except  where  an  actua 
support  is  given  to  the  unfortu 
one  in  20.  Only  two  cases  ho 
have  perished.  Inquests  couh 

Not  any. 

Number  cannot  be  ascertain- 
ed precisely ; but  within  the 
prescribed  time  not  more  than 
one  in  20  is  supported  by  the 
reputed  father.  And  I here  g 
observation,  that  if  the  laws  o( 
milated  on  the  subject  of  affiliation 
would  be  a great  blessing,  as  the  wrel 
cannot  often  earn  her  bread,  but  turns 

There  are  several,  but  cannot 
say  how  many.  Supported  by 
their  mothers. 

ive  my  opinion,  founded  on  long 
'England  and  Ireland  were  assi- 

1,  or  charging  the  convicted  father,  it 
:cbed  mother,  with  the  charge  of  a child, 
to  prostitution  for  the  child’s  support. 

Such  as  are,  seem  to  live  by 
begging.  Cannot  say  the  num- 
ber. 

Not  any  that  I know  of,  who 
have  no  relations  and  neigh- 
bours to  support  them. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

I do  not  know  the  cxactnum- 
ber  of  old  people  incapable 
of  work ; they  may  amount 
to  40  or  50.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  their  grown  up 
children  and  neighbours. 

By  their  families,  or  by  beg- 
ging. The  number  I could 
not  ascertain. 

Such  as  arc  seem  to  be  sup- 
ported by  their  families.  Can- 
not say  the  number. 

None,  it  is  thought. 

None  of  late  years  left  this 
parish  to  obtain  employment, 
save  one  only  who  has  re- 
turned. 

It  is  not  usual  with  them  to 
leave  their  dwellings. 

From  the  foregoing  answer, 
I need  not  give  any  solution 
to  this. 

I do  not  know,  but  about 
five  or  six.  They  get  alms 
in  provision. 

Not  more  than  four  natives 
of  the  parish,  and  these  are 
supported  by  gentlemen’s  fa- 
milies. A number  of  vagrants 
various  places,  and  the  magis 
been  able  to  remove  them,  so  defectiv 
tion  and  profligacy  prevail.  The  ah 
amongst  well-ascertained  poor  protests 

There  are  several  beggars; 
cannot  say  how  many.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions, 
i have  come  to  Buttevant  from 
trates  and  clergymen  have  not 
e are  the  laws,  while  robbery,  prostitu* 
ms  got  in  the  church  are  distributed 
imts  and  roman-catholics. 

Impossible  to  ascertain : 2 d. 
or  3 d.  paid  for  a night’s  lodg- 
ing. 

, Strange  beggars  get  lodg- 
ings free  here ; no  price  re- 
quired. 

Beggars  are  usually  lodged 
free  in  the  cabins. 

None  are  known  to  have  died 
from  destitution. 

The  answer  for  this  can  be 
answered,  not  any. 

None. 

Have  not  heard  of  any. 
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Rathgoggin  and  Union  of 
Ardnageehy,  &c. — Pop. . 

Caunabee  - - Pop. . 

Dunbolloge  - - Pop 

Inchigulah  - - Pop. . 

Rev.  Thomas  Crolce,  v.  p. 

Samuel  Penrose , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Robert  M‘Carty , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Badwin. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children  in  my  parish.  A poor 
widow,  who  engaged  to  mainti 
per  annum  from  the  protestant ; 
mised  her,  has  not  been  paid  a 
years;  however,  she  still  keeps 
charity  of  the  inhabitants  endea 

None. 

ain  them  on  receiving  5/. 
rector,  which  had  been  pro- 
ny  part  of  it  the  last  two 
the  children,  and  by  the 
ivours  to  support  them. 

None  in  this  parish,  except 
those  nursed  for  the  Cork 
Foundling-hospital. 

One,  who  is  supported  by 
the  parish.  Not  one. 

Ten  bastards,  not  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers.  The 
support  of  such  children  uni- 
formly depends  on  the  mother. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of. 

I know  of  none. 

I believe  not  any. 

Eighty-seven  widows  who  depend 
on  the  charity  of  the  public,  I mean 
alms,  both  in  money  and  provisions. 
There  are  14  orphans,  some  of  whom 
are  supported  by  begging,  others  by 
occasional  employment,  such  as  going 
of  messages;  and  others  by  some  poor 
relative,  such  as  a grandmother,  aunt 
or  uncle. 

There  are  some  widows ; but 
they  seem  able,  in  general, 
to  support  themselves,  which 
in  a great  measure  they  are 
enabled  to  do  by  collecting 
manure. 

None  without  relations. 

I know  of  but  two  widows, 
who  are  supported  by  neigh- 
bours aud  friends. 

The  number  I cannot  dis- 
tinctly state,  but  am  satisfied 
they  derive  their  support  from 
their  children,  relations  and 
friends,  and  in  many  instances 
from  begging. 

Not  many  persons  of  this 
description ; those  that  are 
so  are  generally  supported 
by  their  Friends. 

I think  about  100,  who  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
families. 

None  from  my  parish,  that 
I am  aware  of. 

I believe  none  in  this  parish. 

Very  few. 

I think  about  50.  I do  not 
think  any  go  periodically  to 
England. 

If  any  should  go  from  want 
of  provision  in  the  summer 
months,  the  family  go  about 
begging. 

Those  that  do  go  are  unmar- 
ried men. 

Some  are.  Their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  their  potato  gar- 
dens. 

There  are  1 0 men  beggars  in 
my  parish.  Alms  are  given  in 
money  occasionally,  but  most 
generally  in  provisions. 

There  are  scarcely  any  beg- 
gars resident  in  this  parish. 

Six  at  the  most.  In  provi- 
sions. 

' 

At  present  1 think  about  40 ; 
but  many  more  in  the  spring 
and  commencement  of  sum- 
mer, who  commence  begging 
when  their  potatoes  are  ex- 
hausted. Alms  are  given  in 
provisions. 

This  I cannot  accurately  an- 
swer, as  there  are  few  who  can 
make  a penny  who  refuse  such 
lodging.  The  weekly  rent  for  , 
a single  person  is  10  il.,  or  even  | 
for  two  persons.  The  rate  of  | 
one  night’s  lodging  at  a lodg- 
ing-house is  \d.  a night. 

The  strolling  beggars  mostly 
get  their  lodging  from  the 
farmers  gratis. 

I know  but  of  one  place;  , 
3 d.  per  night. 

I do  not  know  of  any  person 
of  this  description  in  the  pa- 
rish. Beggars  are  usually 
accommodated  with  lodging 
gratis. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I believe  none. 

One  traveller  on  the  moun- 
tain, in  very  severe  weather. 

| Not  one. 

0.5.  F F 4 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPEN  DIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER — Counties  Cork  and  Kerry — Baronies  Orrery,  Kilmore — — — Town  Tralee,  and  Bar.  Clanmaurice 


Temple  Bridget  - Pop.  1,789 

Rathcooney  - - Pop. . 

Tralee  - - Pop.  11,021. 

Ardfert  and  Kilmoilv. 
Pop.  7>Ho. 

J V.  H.  M.  Hodder,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Beaufort. 

Rev.  Anthony  Denny. 

Rev.  John  Kerin. 

None. 

Two;  supported  by  vestry 
assessment  hitherto. 

There  are  five.  Not  to  my 
knowledge. 

There  is  but  one  deserted 
child,  who  is  supported  by  a 
vestry  cess.  None  that  I 
heard  of  perished  through 
neglect.  0 

None. 

Answered,  as  far  as  my 
knowledge  extends,  in  No.  1. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 
There  have  been  a few  in- 
fants deserted  by  their  pa- 
rents ; and  they  are  supported 
by  levy  off  the  parish. 

I believe  there  are  three  in 
the  united  parishes. 

Cannot  say  exactly.  There 
are  a number  of  widows  in 
this  parish,  as  most  of  the 
men  go  to  sea,  and  a great 
many  have  been  drowned 
within  the  last  few  years. 

I have  no  knowledge. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  with 
accuracy  how  many;  but  1 
there  are  very  few  of  this  de- 
scription. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
but  am  sure  there  are  many ; 
they  live  principally  by  beg- 
ging- 

I consider  about  14  persons, 
supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  the  assistance 
of  their  friends. 

As  far  as  my  experience 
extends,  there  are  not  many; 
and  those  are  supported  by 
private  charity,  and  in  some 
cases  by  begging. 

There  are  a great  number  of 
old  and  infirm  people,  who 
generally  subsist  by  begging. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

Some  go  to  seek  employment 
to  other  countries;  some  to 
England,  and  some  to  beg; 
but  I cannot  tell  the  number. 

Yes;  they  generally  leave 
some  potatoes ; and  when  the 
last  are  eaten,  the  wives  and 
children  go  to  beg. 

Only  one.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

Cannotsaythenumber.  They 
receive  alms  of  potatoes  gene- 
rally. 

None  in  this  parish.  As  those 
strollers  have  committed  rob- 
beries, the  people  are  very 
cautious  how  they  admit  them. 

I do  not  know. 

The  people  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings  for 
strolling  beggars  ; they  never 
charge  them  for  a night's 
lodging. 

Not  that  I have  heard  of. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  that  I know  of. 

I do  not  know  that  any  died 
from  actual  destitution. 
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MUNSTER — County  Kerry — Baronies  Clanmaurice  and  Corkaguinny. 


Ardfert  - - Pop.  3,585. 

Ballyheige  - - Pop.  3,766. 

Kilcara  - - Pop.  1,109. 

Kilgobbin  - - Pop.  3,122. 

II.  Bowles,  Esq.,  j.r. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Chvte. 

Rev.  Robert  Hickson. 

Rev.  Edward  Day. 

There  is  one  foundling,  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  No 
child  has  died  through  neg- 
lect. 

None. 

Only  one ; anil  supported  by 
vestry  cess  hitherto.  None. 

There  has  not  been  one  for 
the  last  three  years. 

None. 

None. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

1 

I know  not  one. 

I do  not  know;  not  many. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Very  few,  if  any,  whom  im- 
mediate relatives  do  not  con- 
tribute to  their  support,  which 
is  the  prevailing  disposition  of 
this  part  of  the  country. 

Very  few,  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  friends;  the 
few  that  are  not,  are  supported 
by  the  church  collections  and 
' general  charity  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. 

I do  not  know  how  many,  but 
their  numbers  must  be  con- 
siderable; supported  by  their 
friends  and  by  begging. 

A few  labourers  go  to  the  | 

The  aged  and  infirm  are 
generally  supported  in  the 
families  of  their  relatives  and 
friends,  to  whom  they  afford 
every  assistance  in  domestic 
concerns. 

1 should  suppose,  from  the 

| great  population  of  the  parish 
for  its  extent,  that  there  may  be,  between  men  and  women, 
over  100,  who  cannot  engage  in  active  work,  but  can  be 
useful  in  many  ways  in  their  families,  by  whom  they  are 
uniformly  supported. 

1 

A large  number ; it  is  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain. 

in  the  harvest  season  ; their 
visions  that  season  of  the  year  of  tl 
rent  for  their  cabin  and  store  garden,  i 

From  this  parish  they  do  not 
go  to  England,  but  a few  go 
to  the  neighbouring  counties 
families  in  general  have  pro- 
ieir  own  ; and  the  men  go  to  earn  the 
xnd  return  to  dig  out  their  own  potatoes. 

I Very  few  from  ibis  parish,  except  in 
the  potato-digging  season,  when,  after 
digging  in  their  own  very  early,  about, 
on  an  average,  20,  or  perhaps  some 
years  30,  go  to  other  counties,  particu- 
larly Tipperary,  for  3 or  4 weeks  at 
most,  as  wages  are  higher  there  at  that 
season.  Scarcely  one  to  England. 

counties  of  Limerick  and  Tip-  1 
perary,  but  none  periodically 
to  England. 

Some  are  mai'ried ; when  left, 
their  families  are  supported 
by  the  con-acre. 

Very  few  married;  and  those 
leave  the  produce  of  their 
gardens  for  support  of  wives 
and  children. 

former  support  them! 
their  absence,  which 
left  them  abundance  1 

Some  are  married  men,  some 
bachelors.  The  wives  of  the 
selves  by  their  own  industry  in 
is  short,  their  husbands  having 
af  potatoes  on  leaving  home. 

From  30  to  40.  Alms  given 
chiefly  in  provisions. 

Very  few,  to  whom  provi- 
sions are  usually  given. 

Begging  is  not  general  in 
this  parish.  Alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  potatoes  and 
milk,  which  the  beggars  sell 
again  for  tobacco. 

! About  from  20  to  25  occa- 
! sionally,  always  in  the  summer 
season,  when  the  weather  be- 
comes warm  and  provisions 
scarce.  Alms  given  by  the 
farmers  always  in  provisions, 
by  the  higher  order,  in  money 
I and  provisions. 

No  such  lodgings  are  let,  or 
price  demanded. 

They  give  a night's  lodging 
from  charity ; but  I do  not 
think  they  let  them. 

None  for  hire ; but  strolling 
beggars  are  constantly  shel- 
tered from  the  night  by  the 
labourers,  very  seldom  by 
the  farmers. 

Not  one  for  payment;  but 
their  houses  are  ever  open  to 
people  of  this  description,  the 
lower  orders  of  this  country 
being  remarkable  for  hospi- 
tality and  charity,  ready  to 
share  their  last  potato  with  a 
fellow-creature. 

None. 

Certainly  not. 

None. 

Not  one,  I believe,  for  the 
last  century. 

O.5.  G G 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER— County  Kerry— Baronies  Corkaguinny  and  Dunlcerron. 


KilJiney  - - Pop.  3,344. 

Minard  - - Pop.  1,474- 

Kilcrohan  - - Pop.  9,481. 

Kilcrohan  - . Pop.  9,^1. 

Rev.  Richard  F.  Swindette. 

Captain  F.  Edgar,  j.v. 

Rev.  Samuel  Mathews. 

Francis  C.  Bland,  Esq.,  j.P. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  the  parish  that  I am 
aware  of.  None  have  perished 
that  I could  hear  of. 

I know  of  none  ; and  for  50 
years  that  my  recollection  goes 
back,  I never  remember  to 
have  heard  of  any  perishing 
from  neglect  or  want. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

know  from  the  number  of 
oblige  the  father  to  suppoi 
use ; but  in  certain  cases 
understood  that  the  parish 

None. 

iffiliation  affidavits  offered  by  frail  fema 
the  child  ; sometimes  to  satisfy  him  of 
processes  will  oblige  him  to  contribute 
was  obliged  to  support  bastard  children 

There  are  no  bastard  children  in  the 
parish  that  I am  aware  of,  who  do  not 
derive  some  support  from  their  re- 
puted fathers ; they  all  usually  reside 
with  their  mothers. 

es  to  the  magistrates.  They  were  ten 
the  individual  fidelity  of  the  girl.  Tor 
to  the  child’s  support.  This  has  a 
under  any  modification,  the  evil  woulc 

I do  not  know  of  any  particularly, 
but  there  must  be  some’;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  mothers.  There  are 
no  bastards  supported  by  the  parish. 
That  there  are  many  illegitimate  child- 
ren in  the  parish  is  certain.  This  we 
ered  generally  under  an  idea  that  they 
le  first  purpose  these  affidavits  are  of  no 
ery  good  effect ; but  were  it  once  well 
be  enormous. 

I cannot  tell. 

Perhaps  about  100,  but  who 
have  generally  some  relatives 
to  support  them,  and  for 
whom  they  generally  work 
in  spinning,  carding,  &c.  &c. 

Widows  and  children,  who 
have  no  relatives  in  the  parish, 
are  usually  supported  by  beg- 
ging- 

I do  not  know  what  number 
may  be  without  relatives,  and 
consequently  do  not  know 
how  they  are  supported. 

I cannot  answer  this  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

About  eight;  mostly  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives. 

There  are  a great  many,  I 
cannot  exactly  state  the 
number,  of  old  and  infirm 
persons ; they  are  supported 
by  their  relatives,  with  whom 
they  usually  reside,  and  are  a 
great  burthen  to  them. 

I know  of  none  who  are  desti- 
tute. The  people  are  so  con- 
nected, that  such  persons  ge- 
nerally find  an  asylum  some- 
where. 

t As  well  as  I can  learn,  about  SO  left 
this  parish  last  harvest.  I cannot  as- 
certain the  number  in  any  period  more 
remote.  None  of  them  go  to  Englanc 
the  scenes  of  their  toil;  and  the  wrctche 
acres  at  home,  is  not  only  purchased  by 
their  lives,  as  they  are  wantonly,  cruell' 

About  50  ; very  few  going  to  Eng- 
land on  account  of  the  cholera. 

Cork,  Tipperary  and  Waterford  are 
pittance  they  earn,  to  pay  forthe  con- 
the  sweat  of  their  brow,  but  by  their  b 
and  most  barbarously  treated  by  the  na 

A great  number  of  labourers  leave 
this  parish  periodically  in  search  of 
employment  elsewhere,  but  very  few 
go  to  England. 

ood  also,  and  the  risk  of 
fives  for  their  intrusion. 

I cannot  say  what  number,  but  a 
great  many  in  the  idle  time  of  the 
year ; and  as  soon  as  they  have  their 
own  potatoes  dug,  go  to  other  coun- 
ties to  do  the  same  for  hire.  Some  few 
idle  speculators  go  to  England  tomake 
their  fortunes. 

Many  of  them  are;  and  their  : 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported in  their  absence  by  the 
produce  of  the  con-acre. 

There  are  a good  many;  and 
in  their  absence  their  wives 
shut  up  their  houses  and  go  to  beg  to 
other  places,  being  ashamed  to  beg  at 
home,  and  those  that  stay  at  homo  are 
employed  in  manuring  their  ground. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  by  their  own  pro- 
visions, for,  as  I have  before 
stated,  the  labourers  are  all 
petty  farmers. 

Some  are ; and  their  wives  and 
children  live  at  home,  just  as 
if  they  had  remained,  roasting 
their  shins  by  their  fire-sides. 
They  have  plenty  of  turf. 

The  number  of  those  who  go 
about  and  subsist  by  begging  publicly 
is  very  small ; I cannot  make  out 
more  than  half  a dozen.  They  are 
better  otf  than  some  who  keep  the 
cabins,  for  go  when  they  will  they  are 
suretogetenough.  In  provisions, 
parish  congregate  at  my  house  as  a 
same  people  would  not  be  beggars 
offices ; and  I may  say  the  practice 
visions  being  distributed  gratis,  or  w 
means  of  living  that  they'  always  hat 

About  12,  who  beg  in  the  parish, 
and  who  belong  to  it;  the  others,  as 
mentioned  in  answer  to  Query  G,  go 
elsewhere.  Alms  usually  given  in 
potatoes. 

of  begging  amongst  the  lower  order 
persons  reduced  to  beg  would  quit  th 
common  focus.  They  do  not  come  fror 
a greater  distance.  In  the  year  of  sc 
of  begging  in  some  measure  took  its 
rich  was  the  same  thing,  for  work  whic 
they  still  continued  to  beg,  and  some 

In  some  years  the  number  is  incal- ; 
culable,  if  there  be  the  least  scarcity  j 
of  potatoes.  Alms  are  usually  given  ' 
in  provisions. 

of  Irish  is  greatly  increased  by  enco 
parish,  and  go  to  beg  where  more  ge 
distant  parts ; they  are  confined  to  a 
arcity,  the  subscription  provisions  wer 
rigin  from  that  time.  I mean  in  this 
was  never  performed,  though  the  yea 
ever  returned  to  their  original  exertions 

I know  of  no  professional  beggars  in 
the  parish ; strangers  pass  through,  and 
in  yearn  of  scarcity  great  numbers. 
They  never  get  money,  always  pota- 
toes. I have  to  remark,  that  the  habit 

jragement.  I should  suppose  that  any 

try  resided.  What  beggar's  are  m this 
ircle  of  about  a mile  round  it,  ana  tne 
e deposited  in  and  distributed  from  my 

arish.  The  year  following  that  of  pro- 
was  plentiful,  and  they  had  the  same 
0 procure  a livelihood. 

Strolling  beggars  are  never 
charged  for  their  lodgings. 
The  people,  though  poor,  are 
generous,  and  they  freely  share 
with  them  whatever  comforts 
their  humble  huts  bestow.  Th 
beggar’s  blessing,  and  “ the  lux 

None  ; as  they  always  give 
the  beggars  lodging  gratis, 
the  latter  bringing  their  own 
bed-clothes. 

only  payment  is  the 
ury  of  doing  good.” 

Lodgings  are  let  by  almost 
every  petty  householder  to 
strolling  beggars,  without  any 
payment. 

None,  nor  ever  thought  of. 
Scrolling  beggars  get  a nights 
lodging  from  the  poorest  per- 
son for  nothing. 

Not  one. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I have  been  a resident  land- 
lord for  35  yeal's>  and  recol- 
lect 20  years  more,  and  never 
heard  of  such  a thing ; and  u 
any  had  occurred,  I couldnot 
but  know  it. 
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MUNSTER — County  Kerry— Baronies  Dunkerron,  Glanerought  and  Magonihy. 


Knockane  - - Pop.  4,678. 

Templenoe  - - Pop.  3,882. 

Templenoe  - - Pop.  3,882. 

Kilgarvan  and  Killaha. 
Pop.  6,003. 

Kean  Mahony,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Denis  Mahony,  j.  p. 

Thomas  Taylor , Esq.,  m.d.,  j.p. 

Rev.  Bastable  Herbert,  j.  p. 

I have  only  heard  of  one  de- 
serted child  in  this  parish  for 
the  last  three  years,  to  support 
whom  a collection  was  made 
by  the  catholic  curate. 

There  are,  [ think,  either 
three  or  four,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  parish  cess.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

Number  quite  inconsidera- 
ble. I never  knew  an  instance, 
and  never  heard  of  any  pe- 
rishing through  neglect.  They 
are  too  valuable  to  be  neg- 
lected. A child  at  9 or  10 
years  of  age  is  more  valuable 
than  a horse. 

None.  We  have  had  but 
one  foundling  for  20  years. 

None. 

None,  that  I can  ascertain. 

I know  of  none ; I believe  j I do  not  know  half  a dozen, 
none.  At  the  last  Kenmare  | 
petty  sessions  a man  was  heavily  fined  for  brutally 
assaulting  a woman,  by  whom  he  had  a young 
bastard;  to  throw  her  into  despair,  he  insisted  upon 
taking  and  supporting  the  child.  She  complained 
of  the  hardship,  as  being  deprived  of  the  means  of 
future  support  in  losing  her  child. 

1 

None. 

1 cannot  say.  They  have 
generally  friends,  or  if  not, 
they  go  begging  in  some 
other  parish. 

Exceedingly  few ; perhaps 
none  who  have  neither  rela- 
tions or  friends  willing  to  un- 
dertake their  support  upon 
receiving  their  services. 

Very  few;  and  those  few  well 
supported  by  begging. 

There  are  but  few  old  people 
incapable  of  working;  they  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
immediate  family. 

I cannot  say;  but  when  the 
parents  become  old  and  in- 
firm, they  are  generally  turn- 
ed out  by  the  sons  and  sup- 
ported by  their  daughters, 
who  are  almost  always  mar- 
ried. 

Perhaps  not  a 20th  of  the 
poor  population.  They  are 
supported  by  their  children 
or  relatives. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
but  they  are  all  supported 
by  their  friends. 

Few  labourers  leave  this  pa- 
rish ; perhaps  on  the  entire,  not 
30.  None  go  to  England, 
to  do  so.  Generally  speaking,  the  te 
landlords  leave  home,  but  do  not  go, 

The  sons  oflabourers,  where 

employment  is  not  had  for  money  at 
home,  go  to  other  parts  of  Ireland ; 
but  the  farmers  are  not  necessitated 
nants  of  middle-men  and  non-resident 
but  in  very  few  instances,  to  England. 

Perhaps  about  one  out  of  20 

go  to  adjoining  counties  periodically 
annually,  and  are  absent  about  six 
weeks.  To  England  they  do  not 
migrate,  but  emigrate ; and  these  are 
very  few,  quite  inconsiderable. 

| Many  of  the  young  men  go 
to  the  neighbouring  counties  to  dig 
potatoes,  where  they  all  get  employ- 
ment for  a short  time  from  the  fanners, 
who  are  in  a huriy  to  clear  their  ground 
for  the  wheat  sowing.  None  go  to 
England. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  go  to  beg 
m their  absence,  particularly 
if  there  happens  a failure  in 
the  potato  crop. 

Some  are  married  men,  but 
principally  unmarried.  Their 
families  subsist  during  their 
absence  on  the  produce  of 
the  potato  garden. 

| Formerly  the  wives  and 
children  of  a great  proportion  of  the 
emigrants  begged ; that  proportion  has 
fast  diminished,  so  that  now  a com- 
parative few  beg.  The  rest  have 
their  resources  provided  by  their  hus- 
bands. 

Fewmarried  men  leave  home ; 
when  they  do,  their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  their  potato  garden, 
which  they  all  have. 

I may  say  there  are  not  15 
beggars  resident  in  this  parish, 
but  are  generally  well  supplied 
from  the  more  remote  ones. 
Alms  given  in  provisions. 

The  usual  mode  of  begging 
is  in  some  other  parish  than 
theirovvn,  being  prevented  by 
a sense  of  shame.  There  are 
not  many  beggars  in  this  pa- 
rish. Alms  are  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Beggars  proper  to  the  parish 
are  so  few,  that  I could  not 
name  a number  which  may 
not  turn  out  excessive;  but  iti 
chial  beggars  are  not  of  unco 
receiving  alms  from  the  rich  ir 
poor  in  provisions. 

Very  few.  Alms  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

inerant  extra-paro- 
mmon  occurrence ; 

1 money,  from  the 

They  are  accommodated 
gratis  by  all  the  small  farmers. 

No  such  trade. 

No  such  traffic  known ; the 
price,  a blessing. 

None-  They  generally  get 
their  lodgings  free  from  some 
farmer,  who  lets  them  sleep 
by  the  fire. 

None. 

°-5- 

No. 

None. 

G G 2 

Not  one  for  the  last  20  years. 
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Kiigarvan  - - Pop.  3,436. 

Kenmare  and  Tuossist  (Ken- 
mare  Town)  - Pop.  11,171. 

Kenmare  and  Tuossist  (Ken- 
mare Town)  - Pop.  11,171. 

Aghavalagh  - - Pop.^j. 

Rev.  Daniel  Galvin , p.  p. 

James  Hickson,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Godfrey. 

William  Hickie,  Esq.,  j.  P. 

None. 

I believe  there  is  not  more 
than  one  deserted  child.  I 
never  heard  of  a child  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  is  one  deserted  child ; 
hitherto  supported  by  the 
parish.  I know  of  none  pe- 
rishing through  neglect. 

There  are  two  deserted 
children  in  this  parish.  They 
are  supported  by  vestry  cess, 
levied  on  the  parishes  of 
Ahavallin  and  Kilconloe.  I 
have  not  heard,  nor  do  I think, 
that  any  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

Having  been  but  lately  ap- 
pointed to  the  parish,  I cannot 
speak  accurately  as  to  the 
number  of  such  here,  but  be- 
lieve the  instances  of  bastard 
children  being  supported  by 
their  reputed  fathers  are  very 
rare. 

I do  not  know. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

Very  few.  They  support 
themselves  by  their  industry, 
or  by  begging. 

Those  who  have  no  relations 
able  to  support  them,  and 
who  are  unable  to  go  in  ser- 
vice, beg. 

There  are  some  widows  and 
children  supported  by  beg- 
ging. I cannot  say  what 
number,  nor  whether  their 
relations  are  able  to  support 
them. 

I cannot  ascertain. 

From  300  to  400 ; supported  i 
by  their  relations. 

I cannot  say  the  number  of 
persons  from  old  age  and  in- 
firmity incapable  of  working ; 
those  who  are  so  are  usually 
supported  _ by  their  relatives, 
or  by  charitable  individuals. 

There  are  several  aged  and 
infirm  persons ; they  depend 
for  support,  partly  on  their 
friends  and  partly  on  charity. 

They  are  supported  by  the 
charity  of  the  farmers,  whose 
houses  they  visit,  and  are  sup- 
plied by  them  with  potatoes, 
milk,  &c. 

A great  number.  None  to 
England. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of 
labourers  quit  their  houses  in 
search  of  employment ; some 
go  to  the  adjoining  counties 
occasionally  during  the  harvest. 
Very  few,  if  any,  go  to  England. 

Considerable  numbers  go  to 
diflerent  parts  of  the  kingdom 
in  harvest,  and  in  the  season 
of  potato  digging ; but  none 
go  to  England  for  work. 

I cannot  ascertain  the, num- 
ber. Some  go  occasionally  to 
other  counties  to  dig  potatoes 
and  save  the  harvest.  Very 
few  go  to  England. 

Many  are  married.  During 
absence,  their  wives,  &c.  live 
on  the  produce  of  the  potato 
crop,  then  ripe,  harvest  being 
generally  the  period  of  their 
leaving  home. 

Some  are  married.  Some 
of  their  wives  and  children 
remain  to  take  care  of  their 
holdings,  and  a few  beg. 

Some  are  married.  Some 
of  the  wives  and  children  re- 
main at  home;  some  go  to 
beg. 

Those  who  are  married  gene- 
rally leave  potatoes  to  their 
families. 

The  number  of  resident  beg- 
gars is  very  small.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say  the  number  of 
persons  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. I think  alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  provisions, 
though  often  in  money. 

Strange  beggars  constantly 
passing  and  repassing,  espe- 
cially throughout  the  summer 
months;  they  mostly  consist 
of  women  and  children.  The 
native  beggars  often  go  to 
other  parts.  Alms  chiefly  given 
in  provisions,  but  little  in  mom 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  persons  in  my  parish 
begging.  The  alms  given  to 
beggars  are  potatoes  and  mo- 
ney. 

Beggars  are  not  required  to 
pay  for  lodgings  in  this  parish. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodgings. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 
Beggars  are  accommodated 
with  lodging  gratis  by  hu- 
mane housekeepers. 

Beggars  are  generally  lodged 
by  the  farmers  without  charge. 

None,  as  far  as  I am  informed. 

I did  not  hear. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  that  any 
persons  have  died  from  desti- 
tution. 
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Aghavalagh  & Killconly, 
Pop.  7.358- 

Aghavalagh  and  Kil- 
naughten  - Pop.  10,069. 

tdaley,  Lisselton,  Bally- 
connerry  & Killahinny. 
Pop.  about  8,88S. 

iKilliery,  Ratoo  and  Bally- „ 

! heige  - - Pop.  11,857'.  (Kllnaughten- PoP-4>37i- 

Rev.  Fitzmaurice  Sandes. 

Rev.  Daniel  M‘ Cart  hi/, 

p.p. 

Chris.  Julian,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  E.  M‘Carthy,  p.  p. 

Wm.  Sandes,  jun.,  Esq., 
j j.p. 

There  are  none.  I do 
not  think  that  any  have 
perished  from  neglect, 
or  any  other  cause. 

There  have  not  been 
many  in  these  parishes, 
not  more  than  three  ; 
and  none  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

One  child  supported 
by  the  parishes.  One 
child  found  perished  in 
the  fields,  but  generally 
believed  to  have  been 
left  by  a female  of  a 
neighbouring  parish. 

There  are  no  deserted 
children  in  this  parish ; 
nor  have  I known  an  in- 
stance of  one  having 
perished  through  neg- 
lect within  the  last  three 
years. 

But  one. 

I am  not  aware  of 
any. 

Twenty-three  bastards. 

I know  of  no  instance 
where  bastard  children 
in  this  parish  do  not  re- 
ceive some  support  from 
their  reputed  fathers. 

I cannot  say,  but  I 
believe  they  are  very 
numerous. 

There  are  many  of 
this  description.  Some 
there  are  who  glean 
support  from  a little  in- 
dustry, others  by  daily 
labour,  and  others  who 
become  mendicants. 

237  widows  and  chil- 
dren, assisted  by  their 
relatives. 

ported  by  alms 

There  are  15  widows 
in  this  parish,  and  12 
children,  who  have  no 
relations  in  the  parish  to 
give  them  support,  and 
are  consequently  sup- 
given  them  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say,  but  they 
are  very  numerous ; ge- 
nerally supported  by 
their  friends  or  by  men- 
dicity. 

These  are  numerous, 
and  in  general  are  sup  - 
ported  by  their  rela- 
tives, or  by  becoming 
mendicants. 

Ninety-nine  infirm  per- 
sons; they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families 
and  relations. 

I think  100/.  per  an- 
num would  effectually 
relieve  the  destitute  old 
people  of  this  parish, 
and  the  sick  and  infirm. 

The  number  of  persons 
who  from  old  age  or  in- 
firmity are  unable  to  work  in 
this  parish,  and  are  resident 
therein,  is  about  SO,  most  of 
whom  are  supported  by  their 
families,  the  remainder  by 
charity. 

I do  not  think  that 
any  of  them  visit  other 
parts  of  the  country, 
or  go  to  England  to 
seek  employment. 

There  are  many  who 
occasionally  in  the  spring 
and  harvest  seek  employ- 
ment in  the  neighbouring 
counties,  anil  many  others  i 
go  to  England ; the  numbers  1 
I cannot  specify. 

336  go  to  adjoining 
counties  in  harvest  and 
potato  digging.  None 
go  to  England. 

Very  few  this  season. 

Labourers  very  rarely 
leave  their  dwellings  in  the 
parish  to  search  for  labour 
elsewhere.  I know  of  no  in- 
stance of  labourers  going  from 
tliis  parish  to  England. 

, Some  are  married,  i 

1 and  their  wives  and 
I children  are  begging, 

I or  living  on  the  libe- 
! rality  of  their  friends 
during  the  absence  of  their  husbands. 

Many  of  them  are 
married ; their  families 
remain  in  their  houses,  and 
are  supported  by  the  potato 
crop,  which  they  grow  them- 
selves, and  which  every  man 
has. 

Mendicants  are  very 
numerous.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. Relief  is  afforded 
by  the  middling  farmers 
and  poorer  classes.  The 
gentry,  with  few  excep- 
tions, give  none,  or  very  little. 

These  are  indeed  nu- 
merous, and  obtain 
their  support  in  money 
and  provisions,  in  the 
latter  particularly ; as 
to  the  number,  from  habits  of 
strolling  from  one  place  to 
another,  I cannot  exactly  say. 

Forty-five.  Alms  are 
always  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

The  number  of  resident 
beggars  in  the  parish 
does  not  exceed  30 ; and 
alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

I know  of  none;  all 
beggars  being  generally 
lodged  gratuitously. 

Strolling  beggars  are 
never  chargedfor  their 
lodgings  in  these  pa- 
rishes. 

None  for  hire ; but  in 
no  instance  a person 
refused  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

I do  not  know  of  any 
such  lodgings. 

I never  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  householders 
letting  lodgings  to  beg- 
gars ; the  lodging  is  al- 
ways given  gratuitously. 

I believe  the  deaths  of 
many,  very  many,  could 
be  traced  to  destitution. 

n c 

None,  as  far  as  I 
could  learn. 

None. 

1 know  of  no  instance. 
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Kilnaughten  - - l’op.  4,371. 

Listowell,  DysartandFinuge. 
Pop.  7,638. 

Dromod  - - Pop.  4,600. 

Valentia  - - Pop.  2,64. 

Daniel  C.  Harnett,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

John  Hcwson,  Esq.,  j p. 

James  Butler,  Esq.,  j.  v. 

Em.  G.  J.  Day. 

None. 

There  are  at  present  but  two 
deserted  children  supported 
by  the  parish,  and  none  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

I believe  none ; 1 never 
heard  of  any. 

None. 

None. 

A few. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number;  they  are 
few,  if  any. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. 

Supported  by  the  bounty  of 
their  neighbours. 

A great  number  supported 
bj'  the  charity  of  the  public. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number ; few,  if 
any,  are  without  relations, 
whom  they  live  among. 

There  are,  I believe,  none 
without  relations,  who  at  least 
contribute  to  their  support. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
they  are  always  supported  by 
their  relations. 

A great  number,  who  are 
usuallj'-  supported  by  their 
own  friends. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number;  they  gene- 
rally live  among  their  chil  d- 
ren. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber; but  they  are  altogether 
supported  by  their  immediate 
relations  and  friends. 

From  20  to  30  leave  this  pa- 
rish periodically,  expecting  to 
get  higher  wages.  None  go  to 
England. 

A few  young  men  occasion- 
ally go  to  the  neighbouring 
counties,  and  some  to  Eng- 
land. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number.  Few  go  to 
England. 

From  25  to  30  go  for  em- 
ployment in  the  spring  and 
harvest  to  the  interior  of  Ire- 
land. None  go  to  England. 

Support  themselves  on  the  pro- 
duce of  their  potato  garden. 

Some  are  married,  and  of 
those  some  have  taken  their 
families  with  them,  and  the 
remainder  send  some  remit- 
tances from  England. 

Several  are  married  men. 
The  wives  and  children  live 
mostly  on  potatoes  while  the 
husband  is  absent. 

Most  of  them  are  unmarried 
men.  The  wives  and  children 
of  such  as  are  married  are 
supported  on  their  small  hold- 
ings. 

Very  few  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions. 

A great  number.  Relieved  1 
mostly  by  provisions. 

I have  no  way  of  ascertain- 
ing the  number,  they  are  few. 
Alms  are  sometimes  given  in 
money,  but  mostly  in  provi- 
sions. 

There  are  few  strolling  beg- 
gars belonging  to  the  parish. 
Alms  are  usually  given  by  the 
people  in  provisions. 

strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodging ; they  call  at . 
a farmer’s  house  at  nightfall, 
and  ask  for  a night’s  lodging, 
•which  is  not  refused;  they 
carry  their  bed-clothes  with 
them,  and  sleep  on  a bundle 
of  straw.  Very  few  came  to 
this  parish  die  last  two  years. 

A great  number  of  the 
poorest  cabin-holders  take  in 
strolling  beggars,  at  an  aver- 
age rent  of  6 d.  per  week. 

I know  of  no  lodgings  let  in 
this  way,  nor  have  heard  of 
any. 

No  such  thing  is  known  as 
letting  lodgings  for  strolling 
beggars  in  the  parish. 

None. 

None  have  publicly  died  from 
immediate  destitution,  but 
great  numbers  have  died  from 
diseases  generated  by  the  want 
of  sufficient  clothing,  shelter 
and  food. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

None. 
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MUNSTER — County  Kerry — Baronies  Magonihy  and  Tmghenacmy. 


Aglish  - - - Pop.  1,901. 

Kilcoleman  - Pop.  4,970. 

Killcumtnin  - - Pop.  6,637. 

1 Killamey  (Killarney  Town). 
Fop.  11,133- 

Rev.  Thomas  E.  Hijfernan. 

Sir  John  Godfrey,  Bart.,  j.  p. 
Rev.  R.  lievison. 

Rev.  Timothy  Sheaham,  p.  p. 

j John  Leahy,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren, nor  have  any  perished 
within  the  last  three  years. 

None  at  present.  One  (a 
foundling)is  supposed  to  have 
died  of  neglect  on  the  part  of 
the  nurse.  Another  (a  bastard 
child)  died  of  want,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  neglected 
both  by  father  and  mother. 

1.  2.  3.  4.  6.  7.  8.  9. 

To  satisfy  your  mind,  and  meet  your 
wishes  on  this  subject,  I beg  leaveto 
inform  you  that  I have  established 
a system  of  poor-laws  in  ray  parish, 
whereby  every  pauper  and  even  la- 
bourer, according  to  his  wants,  is  sup- 
plied with  a sufficiency  of  potatoes ; 
and  this  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  the  farmers.  First  having  ex- 
cluded vagrants  and  door  beggars 
from  the  parish,  I called  on  those 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  giving  alms 
to  contribute  so  much  or  as  much  as 
they  pleased  towards  the  support  of 
their  own  poor,  whereby  they  may  be 
enabled  to  live  in  their  own  cabins, 
have  their  women  employed,  and 
their  children  kept  at  school.  This 
had  been  adopted  at  a most  critical 
moment,  just  before  cholera  appeared 
in  Killarnev  or  this  county  ; and  had 

! There  are  no  deserted  cliild- 
1 ren  in  this  parish;  nor  none 
have  perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years 
here. 

None. 

None. 

Very  few,  probably  not  six. 

I know  of  but  one  widow 
unable  to  support  herself,  and 
who  is  maintained  by  charity. 

About  25  widows,  who 
live  by  chance  employment 
and  the  assistance  of  their 
friends,  and  about  15  others 
whose  friends  are  not  able  to 
support  them,  and  live  chiefly 
on  charity. 

place  then,  half  our  population  would 
have  been  swept  off  for  the  want  of 
an  hospital,  physicians,  and  other 
necessaries ; but  God  be  praised,  we 
had  scarcely  any  case  of  cholera,  save 
one  or  two  in  transitu.  Mow  the 
farmers  give  potatoes  according  to  this 
this  plan,  some  twenty,  ten,  six,  four, 
two,  and onepeck, according  to  their 
abilities.  These  are  distributed  i 
among  the  poor  by  a committee  of  ; 
12,  who  give  tickets  or  billets  to  the 
paupers  once  a month  on  the  fanners 
for  two  or  more  pecks,  as  the  case 
may  be.  There  is  besides  a sub-com- 
mittee, say  one  out  of  every  farm,  to 
report  to  the  acting  committee  if  any 
pauper  be  neglected,  or  the  charity  in 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
they  are  very  few. 

I should  state  the  number 
not  to  exceed  six,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  friends  or  chari- 
table contributions. 

About  100.  Some  live  by 
begging,  and  others  supported 
by  their  friends. 

Cannot  be  ascertained,  but 
by  reference  to  the  late  census. 
They  are  generally  supported 
by  their  children  or  friends, 
others  by  begging. 

None  have  left  the  parish 
latterly  for  this  purpose  to 
my  knowledge. 

From  25  to  30,  Very  few 
go  to  England. 

Few  leave  this  1 -^a  depotor 
parish,  there  be-  storehouse  to 
ing  rather  a de-  contain  the 
ficiency  of  la-  , quantity  given, 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
for  employment  elsewhere,  or 
go  to  England. 

Some  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  produce  of 
their  potato  gardens. 

donors,  and  complete  our  system. 
Besides  the  voluntary  contribution  of 
potatoes,  there  are  charity  boxes  also 
placed  convenient  to  every  door  of  the 
chapel,  into  which  the  well-disposed 
may  drop  some  small  change ; but 
this  is  not  productive,  owing  to  the 
distress  of  the  fanners. 

Were  this  system  so  far  compulsory 
as  legally  to  empower  the  committee 
to  compel  the  wealthy  or  recusants  to 
contribute  according  to  their  means, 
and  as  the  necessity  of  the  poor  may 
require  it,  it  would  be  permanent  and 
effectual.  As  for  the  compulsory  sys- 
tem in  England,  it  would  become,  in 
Ireland,  as  oppressive  and  heart  rend- 
ing as  tithes ; so  that  if  theGovem- 

I know  none  who  regularly 
subsist  by  begging.  Occasion- 
ally, in  the  dear  seasons,  a few 
go  about  collecting  alms, 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

About  20.  Alms  are  given 
generally  in  provisions,  seldom 
in  money. 

Do  not  know ; they  are  very 
few.  Alms  are  given  by 
provisions  in  the  country  part 
of  the  parish,  in  the  town  in 
money  and  provisions. 

Whenever  a night’s  lodging 
is  wanted,  it  is,  as  far  as  I can 
learn,  given  gratis. 

None. 

convulsed,  and  in  a continuous  state 
of  outrage  and  murder  (far  be  it  from 
me  to  suppose  it),  they  will  not  even 
introduce  or  propose  it. 

Moreover  acts  of  charity,  if  compul- 
sory, lose  their  merit  in  the  sight  of 
God ; hut  when  the  conscientious  oh-  j 
ligation  of  relieving  and  supporting 
the  poor  be  duly  explained  and  im- 
pressed on  them,  and  the  reward  they 
are  to  expect  and  hope  for  by  fulfilling 
this  duty,  then  will  you  generally  find 
the  Irish,  even  the  poor,  cheerfully 
giving  their  mite.  Witness  their 
readiness,  even  beyond  their  means, 
light  covering  for  the  poor  in  my  small ; 
Some  have  contributed  on  this  occasion 
ool  for  want  of  clothes, 
agio  my  system,  is  to  he  without  fee  or  re 
ir  the  most  part  catholics,  and  changeabli 

About  12  householders ; at 
1 d.  per  night,  or  6 d.  per  week. 

None. 

iirish.  I hardly  expected  10 1, 
whose  poverty  is  such  that  they 

ward, always  chosen  by  the  parish 
a as  circumstances  may  require  it. 

None. 

No. 

in  contributing  towards  some  r 
yet  received  upwards  of  28 1.  i 
do  not  send  their  children  to  sch 
N.E.  The  committee,  accordii 
priest,  where  the  population  is  fc 

O.5.  G G 4 
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Ballymacelligot,  Nohaville 
and  part  of  Currans. 
Pop.  about  4,692. 

Ballymacelligot,  Ballyseedy, 
Noaville  and  O’Brennan. 
Pop.  6,399. 

Castle  Island,  Ballincuslane, 
Killentiernn  and  Dysart. 
Pop.  14,372. 

Annagh  - . pop.  o)512. 

Rev.  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

Rev.  M.  O'Sullivan,  r.  p. 

Wm.  Meredith,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  A.  jB.  Rowan. 

I know  not. 

Two  deserted  children ; one 
supported  with  money  levied 
on  the  parish  by  act  of  vestry; 
the  second  is  supported  by 
the  farmers  of  the  parish, 
week  in  turn,  without  any  re- 
muneration. I have  not  heard 
ofanyto  have  died  or  perished 
through  neglect  within  the  last  3 years. 

Four  or  five  foundlings  on  the  parish 
of  Castle  Island , which  would  not  be 
received  into  the  Foundling-hospital 
in  Dublin.  I have  not  heard  of  any 
dying  from  neglect,  hut  some  may. 
sure  of  children  was  by  no  means  1 
my  cure,  two  children  were  expose 
Foundling-hospital  in  Dublin,  inste 
as  was  done  on  former  occasions.  I 
since.  I have  been  informed  (butt 
lion)  of  mothers  abandoning  their  ir 
nurse  them  for  hire  when  the  child  v 

But  one  at  present;  hitherto-!^ 
ported  by  a parochial  assessment  of 
•1 1.  annually.  Upon  becoming  minis- 
ter of  my  parish,  about  nine  yeats 
since,  I was  informed  that  the  e\po- 
tincornmun  ; and  in  fact,  the  first  yearof 
d ; these  I had  immediately  sent  to  the 
ltd  of  putting  them  to  nurse  in  the  parish 
have  never  lmd  a foundling  to  provide  for 
lo  not  know  the  fact  of  my  own  observa- 
ifants,  and  afterwards  coming  forward  to 

I know  not. 

Three  or  four. 

I do  not  hear  of  many ; 
there  are  some,  who  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  the 
mothers,  perhaps  some  small 
pittance  from  the  fathers. 

No  bastard  children  in  the 
parish  that  I am  aware  of,  in 
the  circumstances  stated  in  the 
question. 

About  50. 

wiling  to  do  so ; some  su 
some  by  sewing,  others  by 
spirits  in  small  quantity  wi 

the  w 
ence. 

Forty.  Some  have  relations 
able  to  support  them,  but  un- 
pport  themselves  by  spinning, 
r selling  tobacco  and  snuff  and 
thout  licence. 

idow  and  orphans  are  as  it  were  put  a y 
I have  generally  found'such  families  al: 

On  inquiry,  I find  there  are  a great  1 I cannot  give  an  accurate  answer  to 
many;  they  do  their  utmost  to  sup.  this  question.  Whenever  any  case  of 
port  themselves  by  servitude  ; some  ! widowhood,  involving  peculiardestitu- 
hvtng  with  their  nearest  relations.  lion,  has  come  undermyknowledge  and 

, . ' within  my  means  of  relief,  my  plan  has 

been  this:  I have  inquired  what  house  or  con-acre  rent  is  due,  and  where 
the  sum  has  not  been  too  large,  I have  occasionally  paid  it ; by  doing  this, 
ear  forward  in  the  world,  and  have  time  to  consider  some  plan  for  future  subsist- 
dc  to  maintain  themselves  until  a son  grows  utiinto  a working  man. 

About  30;  supported  gene- 
rally by  relatives  and  chari- 
table neighbours. 

Thirty  persons;  usually 
supported  by  their  children 
and  relatives. 

I cannot  at  all  ascertain  this. 
There  must  be  a great  many 
hundreds,  to  judge  by  the 
great  population  ; their  child- 
ren try  to  support  and  clothe 
them  as  well  as  they  can. 

No  means  of  answering  ex- 
actly; some  few  aged  indi- 
viduals are  on  my  list  for 
occasional  relief.  I believe  the 
aged  and  infirm  are  sufficiently 
supported  by  their  families. 

Not  many. 

As  far  as  I could  ascertain, 
50  leave  home  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  other  parts  of 
Ireland.  Very  few  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

It  would  be  a difficult  matter 
to  ascertain  this.  Very  great 
numbers  go  in  different 
directions  out  of  the  parishes,  some 
to  parts  of  IrelatuJ,  others  to  England. 
The  sea  ports  can  best  return  these 
numbers. 

I should  not  say  that  the 
habit  of  leaving  home  was  very 
general  in  my  parish;  some 
labourers  have  gone,  but  very 
few  to  England. 

I cannot  say. 

Some  are  married  men. 
Their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  in  their  absence  by 
produce  of  con-acre. 

The  married  women  and 
children  in  most  cases  re- 
main in  their  cabins,  some 
among  their  relatives,  and 
some  go  begging. 

I have  sometimes  been  applied  to  for 
parish  relief  for  the  families  of  labour- 
ers travelling  for  work.  I believe  they 
are  left  in  such  cases  entirely  depen- 
dant on  their  own  exertions  or  charity. 
By  parish  relief,  I mean  what  the 
church  poor-box  affords. 

I do  not  know. 

Fifteen  persons  subsist  by 
begging.  Alms  are  given  in 
provisions. 

There  are  not  so  many  beg- 
gars in  these  four  parishes  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  county, 
at  the  same  time  a great 
many.  Potatoes,  a little  milk, 
and  very  little  money. 

I should  not  say'  that  begging 
was  general  among  my  parish- 
ioners. We  are  visited  by  tra- 
velling beggars  very  often. 
Farmers  usually  bestow  relief 
in  provisions,  the  gentry  in 
money. 

Five  or  six, 

I could  not  discover  that 
householders  within  my  pa- 
rishes are  in  the  habit  of  let- 
ting  lodgings  to  beggars  for 
money. 

On  the  high  roads,  some; 
and  a very  few  pence  are  paid 
by  travellers. 

Lodgings  are  scarcely'  ever 
let  to  beggars,  but  it  is  by  no 
means  uncommon  for  a regular 
beggar  to  travel  with  a bundle 
of  bed-clothes,  and  he  asks  and 
receives  lodging  room  in  any 
cabin  as  a matter  of  course. 

Not  any. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Not  any  died  of  actual  want; 
but  there  is  great  poverty 
among  hundreds. 

Certainly  not. 
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Tralee  (Tralee  Town). 
Pop.  11,021. 


Peter  Thompson , Esq.,  j.  i 


Tralee,  and  Parts  of  Clogher- 
brien,  Rathass  and  Annagh. 
Pop,  about  12,521. 


St.  John’s. 
Pop.  about  16,000. 


St.  Michael’s  - Pop.  16,082. 


Rev.  J.  G.  M‘Enny,  p.  p. 


We  have  scarcely  an  average  of  six" 
foundlings  annually;  supported  by 


By  deserted  children,  I suppose  found- 
lings. They  are  five  in  number,  and 
supported  by  the  parish.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

ened  by  starvation,  nakedness,  and  every  sort  of  distress  to  which  hmannlmre 
1 helteve  « is  common  with  the  poor  of  this  parish  to  be  24  hours  without  food 
year  exceed  a dozen.  1 he  hospital  or  institution  is  supported  by  a parochial 
known  to  be  truly  destitute  and  in  dire  want,  — - • 


foundling  cess  on  the  parish.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 


cannot  state.  I cannot  say  that  any  | 
have  perished  from  absolute  want ; but 
I feel  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that 
life  is  every  day  in  this  parish,  in  mul- 
titudes of  instances,  dreadfully  short- 
..  [,e  subjected. 

. . , -’3  of  scarcity,  i , u„uunug-m.spiiai  01 


A very  considerable  abuse  in  this  re- 
spect  existed  a few  years  ago,  by  too 
great  a facility  to  the  admission  of  such 
children  into  our  Foundling  asylum ; 
but  by  more  diligent  examination  and 
stricter  discrimination,  the  number  in 
Foundling-hospital  did  n 


yet  as  regards  the  city  at  large,  especially  the  other  and  poorer  parishes,  a melancholy  mass  of°  nuL'™  id  !!, nTl,Tr^S'  ^ cIfrg?  or..huma.ne  indiv'dua 
extent  that  is  really  a degradation  to  a civilized  Government  and  people.  Scarcely  a season  JlnlT  lthL  Z -t  ? Undoubledl>', exl5ts-  and  "> 
richer  classes,  augmented  this  winter  by  the  recurrence  of  cholera.  ^ ^ es  bout  , le  necessity  of  an  appeal  to  the  sympathy  of 


of  the 


I do  not  believe  that  there 
are  30. 


The  answer  you  will  receive 
from  the  clergymen  of  this  pa- 
rish will  best  guide  you  on  this 
query.  There  are  five  found- 
lings' supported  by  the  parish. 

Itrarely  occurs  thatthe  reputed 
father  declines  to  support  his  bastard  privately,  as  a civil 
bill  process  will  decree  him  for  maintenance,  if  he  should 
refuse. 


The  number  I know  not ; but  when  | There  are,  I suppose,  at  least  300. 
they  have  no  relations  or  friends  able  The  number  was  greatly  increased  by 
to  support  them,  and  arc  not  able  to  the  ravages  of  the  cholera,  which  was 
work,  they  beg.  | peculiarly  severe  in  this  parish.  By 

their  own  exertions  and  labour,  and  by  charity, 
of  Brothers  of  Christian  Charity,  make  the  education  of  the  youthful 


moral  and  literary,  in  their  schools,  which 
uniformly  become  most  excellent  members  of  society, 
adequate  to  the  wants  of  the  city  at  large. 


I cannot  say,  but  do  not 
think  the  number  to  be  con- 
siderable. 


I cannot,  with  any  degree  of  es 

rf.p|y- 


This  is  difficult  of  ascertain- 
ment; but  the  number  is  not 
likely  to  be  great,  as  so  few 
are  now  brought  to  the  Found- 
ling-hospital. 


I may  conjecture  about  200,  perhaps 
' - supported  by  the  kindly 


feelings  of  their  neighbours,  or  through  the  instrumentality  of'  the  clergy 
or  other  benevolent  resources.  Willi  regard  to  destitute  children,  and 
those  of  the  poor  in  general.it  is  but  justice  to  a body  of  men  (who,  under 
to  say , that  800  poor  boys  are  now  under  education. 


poor  their  sole  pursuit). 


ipported  by  subscriptions  and  the  produce  of  annual  sermons,  and  that  the  'boys’' therein  educated  “ha* 
ety.  -there  are  also  several  schools,  both  nmtpsmnt  nn<t  pnthnita  6,,  ....  r..  r 


also  several  schools,  both  protestant  and  catholic,  for  poor  females,  yet  far  from  being 


Cannot  say  what  probable  number  of 
old  infirm  are  in  the  parish.  The  usu- 
al mode  of  support  is  from  their  rela- 
tives ; and  in  failure  from  this,  some 
by  begging. 


I am  confident  that  there  are  500 
poor, old  and  incapable  of  work.  They 
are  supported,  partly  by  their  poor 
relatives,  who  can  badly  afford  the 
help  which  they  give,  and  partly  by 
privately  and  publicly  begging. 


I cannot,  with  any  degree  of  exact- 
ness, attempt  to  state  what  the  num- 
ber of  this  class  may  be ; but  from 
the  miserable  and  starved  raanuer  in 
rhich  a vast  proportion  of  this  parish 


e accustomed  to  live,  I n 


pose  the  number  of  the  infirm  and  helpless  is  very ‘great,  "in  my  intercourse  with  this  parish,  my  obsewarionTcor^  inference.  Those 

who  are  old  and  infirm  among  the  poor  generally  drag  out  a very  miserable  existence,  subject  to  everv  kind  of  want  Though  inclined  to  assist,  and 


This  is  difficult  of  exact  computation ; 
perhaps  in  this  parish  from  500  to  GOO, 
who  are  supported  either  by  their  rela- 
tions, at  the  Mendicity  Asylum,  House 
of  Industry,  or  live  bv  other  eleemo- 
synary means. 


d and  infirm  among  the  poor  generally  drag  out  a very  miserable  existence,  subject  to  every  kind  of' 
share  with  them  what  they  possess,  their  friends  can  do  little ‘l- 


I rather  think  this  practice  is 
limited  to  country  districts, 
there  being  full  work  in  Tralee, 
during  the  working  season,  for 
the  labouring  class.  Few,  if 
any,  leave  this  parish. 

For  the  last  three  years  the  [ — — . 

ship  canal,  a new  fever  hos-  1 

pital,  a new  court-house,  and  a number  of  private 
buildings,  have  afforded  a considerable  share  of  employ- 
ment, so  that  comparatively  few  have  gone  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland,  and  very  few  to  England. 

Where  the  practice  prevails, 
the  family  generally  lock  up 
the  house,  and  go  begging. 

Many  are  married  men.  The 
wives  and  children  are  com- 
monly obliged  to  beg  in  the 
absence  of  the  poor  labourer. 

The  number  subsisting  by  | 
begging  varies  much  in  this 
parish  ; they  disperse  in  sum- 
mer, and  congregate  in  the 
winter.  Both  money  and  pro- 
visions are  given,  as  suits  the 
almoner. 

There  are  of  all  ages  over 
600,  in  my  opinion.  Charity  ( 
is  given  in  many  cases  in 
provisions,  and  frequently  in  1 
small  sums  of  money. 

- 

I 

The  number  of  houses  occu- 
pied by  those  kind  of  persons 
utterly  depends  on  the  demand 
that  is  for  them.  The  price  is 
1 i.  a week,  or  2 d.  per  night, 
when  bedded ; x d.  a night  on 
straw,  or  6d.  a week. 

There  are  very  few  instances 
of  lodgings  per  night  for 
strolling  beggars.  They  ge- 
nerally get  their  night’s  lodg- 
ing gratis ; in  some,  the  poor 
pay  from  3 d.  to  6d.  per 
week. 

1 have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

I have  replied  to  this  ques- 
tion at  No.  1. 

Answered  at  No.  1 . 

0..5.  H H 
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Abington  and  Boher. 
Pop.  about  9,000. 

Bally  brood,  Kilteely,  Aglish- 
c ormick,  Ratlijordan  and 
Is  aintlawrence.— Pop 

Ballybrood,  Ratlijordan,  &c. 

Pop j 

Cahevconlish,  Isaintlawr^" 

p°p-  4.963- 

Rev.  T.  0.  B.  Cortello , v.  v. 

Rev.  George  Madder. 

Rev.  George  Madder. 

Rev.  W.  Poii'cr,  p.  p. 

None. 

There  are  no  children  of 
that  description,  or  none  who 
have  not  some  relatives  to 
protect  them. 

There  are  no  children  actu- 
ally deserted.  Orphans  are 
supported  by  their  surviving 
relatives,  who  are  generally 
kind-hearted.  None  perish 
through  neglect  of  such  care. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren  in  my  parishes,  one  ex- 
cepted, whose  parents  died  of 
cholera  lately.  This  child  is 
supported  by  my  curate,  at 
his  own  expense. 

None. 

There  are  no  children  of 
this  description.  The  gene- 
ral disposition  to  early  mar- 
riage, although  aii  evil  of 
another  kind,  removes  this 
incumbrance. 

There  are  no  children  of  1 On  an  average,  there  12  bas- 
this  description  in  those  pa-  1 tard  children  baptized  by  me 
rishes.  i yearly ; but  the  most  of  them 

are  strangers.  When  unfortunate  females  get  pregnant, 
they  quit  their  friends,  and  go  to  strange  places,  for  shame- 
• sake,  and  generally  support  their  children  themselves,  with 
a few  exceptions.  Some  mothers  receive  3 1.  per  year  for 
nursing  during  three  years,  at  the  sessions,  by  a magis- 
trate’s warrant  or  orders,  &c. 

There  are  a number  of  widows 
with  families;  but  they  gene- 
rally support  themselves. 

This  query  answered  in 
No.  1. 

This  query  is  answered  in 
No.  1. 

<9 

The  number  of  widows  is  15, 
having  about  40  children,  who 
live  among  their  friends,  doing 
as  much  as  possible  for  their 
support.  The  orphans  are 
mostly  naked. 

There  are  numbers  of  this 
description ; but  they  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their 
friends  or  immediate  neigh- 
bours. 

This  description  of  persons 
live  with  their  children,  who 
willingly  support  them;  if 
childless,  they  go  from  house 
to  house,  where  they  are  wel-  . 
come  to  the  common  meal,  | 
and  sometimes  to  a night’s  lod 

Those  superannuated  pau- 
pers are  maintained  by  the 
kindness  of  their  own  fami-  , 
lies. 

ging- 

I should  think  the  number  of 
persons  rendered  incapable  of 
work  is  about  50,  who  are 
supported  by  tlieir  own  poor 
friends  gratuitously. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  make  any 
such  calculation ; but  they  go  wherc- 
ever  they  can  get  employment.  In  . 
spring  and  harvest  many  go  to  Tippe-  1 
rary ; latterly,  very  few  go  to  Eng-  ] 
land. 

Few  of  these  emigrations  Few  of  this  description  (cnl- 
take  place  in  these  parishes.  | led  spalpeens)  leave  their 
dwellings  to  seek  employment  elsewhere. 

rally  return  more  pennyles 
person  goes  to  England, 
called  on  me  for  characters 

Labourers  of  late  do  not  quit 
the  parish,  unless  a few  wild, 
1 unthinking  fellows,  who  gene- 
is  than  they  were  going  off.  No 
When  they  formerly  went,  they 
:,  which  is  not  the  case  at  present. 

A married  man  seldom  leaves 
home,  unless  for  a short  pe- 
riod, and  his  family  remain  in  | 
the  cabin. 

If  married  men  emigrate, 
their  wives  and  children  shut 
up  their  cabins,  pack  then- 
blankets  on  their  backs,  and 
subsist  for  the  time  by  beg- 
gary. 

In  other  places  from  whence  i 

they  emigrate,  they  shut  up  the  cabin  after  they  till  their 
gardens ; and  the  wife  and  children  load  their  blankets  on 
their  backs,  beg  throughout  the  day,  and  at  night  have  the 
privilege  of  a wisp  of  straw  in  a corner  of  some  cabin,  by  joining  the 
gathering  of  potatoes  through  the  day  to  the  general  family  supper. 

Very  few,  being  supported  as 
stated  in  No.  4;  but  strangers 
and  strollers  pass  in  abun- 
dance ; and  alms  are  given  to 
them  cheerfully,  even  by  the 
poorest,  but  always  in  provi- 
sions. 

In  the  spring,  when  provi- 
sion becomes  scarce,  many 
resort  to  begging,  after  the 
tillage  of  potatoes  for  the  en- 
suing year.  They  are  gene- 
rally relieved  by  the  farmers 
which  they  sometimes  dispose  of  for  n 
tute  of  gentry,  relief  in  actual  money 

There  being  no  gentry  resi- 
dent in  these  parishes,  what- 
ever alms  are  given  by  the 
farmers  are  in  provisions,  as 
related  in  N 0.  6. 
with  provisions  (potatoes), 
roney.  These  parishes  being  desti- 
is  seldom  administered. 

The  number  of  public  beg- 
gars is,  on  average,  100  young 
and  old,  who  get  alms  from 
the  farmers,  and  also  from  la- 
bourers at  tlieir  doors,  when  they  make 
their  distress  known.  They  do  so 
succeed  at  every  application;  how- 
ever, they  get  enough  for  the  day. 

There  are  no  such  establish- 
ments. The  lodging  to  strol- 
lers, miserable  as  it  is,  is  given 
gratis. 

Few  householders  let  their 
lodgings  to  strollers.  Such 
intruders  generally  pay  for 
a night’s  lodging,  (a  wisp  of 
straw  in  a corner),  by  joining 
with  the  supper  provided  for 
the  inmates,  the  portion  of 
the  provision  which  they  ga- 
thered in  their  day’s  walk. 

The  remuneration  in  gene- 
ral for  a night’s  lodging,  is 
that  described  in  No.  6.  In 
many  cases  the  owners  find 
themselves  in  the  morning 
minus  of  a blanket  or  some 
such  article,  which  is  packed 
up  by  mistake  among  the  fa- 
mily paraphernalia. 

At  least  100  householders 
entertain  beggars;  some  for 
sake  of  the  bed  of  straw  they 
procure,  and  more  for  i«- 
pbr  night. 

There  is  no  person  in  this 
parish  who  would  not  divide 
and  share  his  last  potato  with 
his  neighbour,  of  course.  No 
death  from  actual  destition. 

None  such  have  come  under 
observation  or  common  re- 
port. 

No  such  instance  has  occur- 
red ; at  best,  the  provision 
being  of  the  poorest  and 
cheapest  sort,  no  such  ex- 
treme case  can  be  the  lot  of 
the  worst  provided. 
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Dromkeen  - - Pop.  528. 

Fedamore  and  Tullybrocky. 
Pop.  5,ojg. 

Fedamore,  Bally caliane  and 
Kilpeacon. — Pop.  5,2x9. 

Grean  - - Pop.  5,132. 

Rev.  Robert  H.  Burgh. 

Hon.Lieut.-coI.  O' Grady,  m.p. 

J ohn  Blennerhassett,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Scott. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  the  parish,  nor  have 
been  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  de- 
serted children,  nor  any  that 
perished  through  want.' 

I know  but  of  one,  which  was 
supported  by  church  rates; 
now  by  the  rector  of  the  pa- 
rish. I have  heard  of  one  child 
being  destroyed  by  its  unna- 
tural  mother. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  any.  If  | 
there  are  any,  their  fathers 
support  them. 

My  knowledge  of  them  is 
derived  from  my  magisterial 
capacity  at  petty  sessions, 
and  they  appear  very  trifling. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of. 

There  are  none  here  who  are 
not  supported  by  their  rela- 
tions. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

I do  not  know  of  any  un- 
supported, as  they  are  gene- 
rail}'  taken  into  protection  by 
their  relations. 

I cannot  say.  The  public  are 
generally  more  bountiful  to 
those  individuals  than  the  re- 
lations. 

About  19.  They  are  usually 
supported  by  their  relatives. 

Very  few;  supported  by 
their  relatives ; and  the  rec- 
tor has  a list  of  them,  and  j 
gives  them  money  from  the 
parish  collection  at  church. 

I know  of  very  few.  They 
are  entirely  supported  by 
charity. 

Many  are  unable,  in  this  and 
every  parish,  from  old  age  and 
infirmity,  and  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  the  people  at  large. 

There  are  no  labourers  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  dwellings 
here  to  obtain  employment 
elsewhere. 

None. 

The  practice  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  is  not  general  in  my 
neighbourhood,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any  going  to  Eng- 
land. 

Few  leave  this  parish.  They 
do  not  go  to  England. 

None. 

The  unmarried  men  some- 
times leave  home  iu  the  po- 
tato digging  season. 

There  are  no  persons  resi- 
dent in  this  parish  who  subsist 
by  begging. 

No  professed  beggars.  Pro- 
visions are  usually  given  by 
farmers. 

There  are  not  many  beg- 
gars belonging  to  the  pa- 
rishes. It  is  customary  to 
give  alms  in  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

V ery  few  beggars  here.  Alms 
generally  given  in  potatoes. 

There  are  none. 

None,  except  where  spirits 
are  illegally  sold;  and  the 
demand  is  1 d.  per  night. 

Potatoes  being  generally 
plenty  in  the  parishes  around 
me,  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  | 
the  quantity  of  strolling  beg-  ; 
gars  that  come  amongst  us  in  ! 
the  summer,  principally  from  t 
Lansdowne,  in  the  county  of  K 
from  the  holders  of  those  ca 
moiety  of  the  provisions  they  a 
fortable  householder  would  not  admit  ] 

It  is  the  habit  of  the  people  to 
give  lodgings  to  beggars  in  the 
country  parts,  in  villages,  of 
which  there  are  three.  They 
charge  2 d.  or  3 d.  per  night, 
he  estate  of  the  Marquis  of 
erry,  who  get  their  lodgings 
bins,  for  which  they  pay  a 
cquire  by  charity,  as  a com- 
pcople  of  that  description. 

Not  one.  t 

None,  in  my  recollection. 

I have  heard  of  no  occur- 
rence of  that  description. 

I think  the  actual  destitute 
were  the  immediate  victims  of 
the  late  epidemic,  and  many 
such  died. 

O.5.  HH2 
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Grean  - - Pop.  5,132. 

Grean  and  Templebreden. 
Pop.  6,438. 

Stradbally  and  Kilnagariff, 
(Castleconnel) — Pop.  7,977. 

Stradbally  and  Kilnagariff. 
PoP-  7.977- 

Derby  O'Grady,  Esq.,  J.P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Mahony,  p.  v. 

Rev.  Josiah  Crumpton. 

Rev.  James  Malone , p.p. 

I know  of  but  one  ; she  has  | 
been  supported  by  die  church  : 
rates.  I have  known  two  cases  ! 
of  children  being  lost  by  mur-  ■ 
der  within  the  last  year;  but  nr 
at  sessions  convinces  me  that  1 
trated  with  impunity,  and  oftei 
by  the  parents. 

There  are  none  of  this  de- 
scription in  either  of  my  pa- 
rishes. 

ly  practice  as  a magistrate 
this  crime  is  often  perpe- 
ler  by  barbarous  neglect 

There  is  but  one  deserted  child  in 
the  parish,  left  a few  months  since  by 
a travelling  woman  on  a dunghill. 
It  is  at  present  supported  by  one  of 
the  churchwardens,  who  (Mends  ap- 
plying to  the  parish  under  the  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  any  vestry  taxes  can 
be  raised  hereafter.  None  have  pe- 
rished from  want  or  neglect  in  this 

I am  not  acquainted  with 
more  than  three  ; two  of  them 
cholera  orphans,  the  third  a 
foundling.  The  cholera  or- 
phans still  subsiston  a collection  made 
up  amongst  the  gentry.  The  foundling 
will,  at  my  suggestion  to  the  magis- 
trates, be  supported  for  this  year  by  a 
portion  of  the  petty  sessions’  fines: 
afterwards  probably  by  vestry  cess. 

Impossible  even  to  guess.  At 
my  last  petty  sessions,  I had 
four  applications  from  women 
for  support  of  bastards,  whose 
fathers  would  let  them  starve, 
although  admitting  the  child- 
ren. 

Children  of  this  description 
are  generally  kept  by  the  mo- 
thers, and  are  assisted  by  the 
fathers.  Those  sent  home  to 
the  fathers  are  supported  by 
them. 

None,  that  we  know  of,  who 
are  not  supported  by  either 
father  or  mother. 

Only  the  three  children  al-* 
luded  to  in  No.  1. 

As  to  number,  I cannot  speak. 
There  are  many,  and  those  are 
supported  by  their  neighbours, 
and  often  are,  by  those  means, 
in  more  comfortable  existence, 
than  if  their  husbands  or  fa- 
thers lived. 

Persons  of  this  description 
are  supported  by  begging.  I 
do  not  know  the  number  of 
them. 

There  are  no  widows  who,  j 
between  their  relations  and 
the  poor-money  collected  in 
church,  are  not  supported.  T 
by  losing  their  parents  in  ch 
scription  entered  into  by  the  1 
they  were  roman-catholics,  given  to  tli 

I cannot  say.  They  must  be 
supported  by  mendicancy. 

'here  are  four  children  left 
olera,  supported  by  a sub- 
•esidents  last  year,  and,  as 
e parish  priest  for  their  use. 

There  are  many  incapable  of 
working.  Those  are  supported 
by  their  neighbours,  and  in 
some  cases,  by  their  friends. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
Those  of  this  description,  who 
have  friends  or  relatives,  ge- 
nerally live  with  and  are  sup- 
ported by  them.  Those  who 
have  neither,  beg. 

There  are  24,  who  receive 
some  assistance  from  the  church  col- 
lections. In  general,  the  old  and  in- 
firm are  supported  by  their  friends. 
A few  potatoes  additional,  all  they 
seek  for  when  well,  are  not  valued; 
and  when  sick,  they  seek  and  get  as- 
sistance from  the  gentry. 

I cannot  answer  satisfactorily. 
They  are  supported  by  then- 
relatives,  or  subsist  on  private 
or  public  charity. 

Few  in  this  parish.  Those 
who  emigrate,  go  to  British 
America.  I have  heard  of  none 
that  went  to  England. 

1 should  think  about  100  go 
to  the  counties  of  Tipperary, 
Waterford  and  elsewhere,  in 
the  beginning  of  harvest  and 
at  the  time  of  digging  out  the  pota- 
toes. Very  few  go  to  England. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  leave 
their  dwellings  periodically, 
except  such  of  them  as  mow, 
who  go  up  in  the  summer  to  the 
rich  soils  of  the  county,  where 
wages  are  from  2 s.  to  3 s.  per  day. 

Some  of  them  are  married  ; 
and  if  they  have  a sufficiency 
of  potatoes  for  the  summer, 
their  wives  and  children  re- 
main at  home ; if  not,  they 
go  begging. 

I beg  leave  to  refer  to  the  pre- 
ceding Answer, 

Alms  are  always  given  in 
provisions.  When  people  are 
reduced  to  beggary,  they  go 
to  other  counties  to  beg ; they 
are  generally  ashamed  to  beg 
at  home. 

I do  not  know,  as  they  ne- 
ver confine  themselves  to  one 
or  more  parishes,  but  ramble 
at  pleasure  throughout  the 
country.  They  get  alms  most 
commonly  in  provisions. 

Of  the  residents  of  my  parish,  there  j 
are  none  who  subsist  entirely  by  beg-  : 
ging,  though  many  occasionally  beg 
for  money  or  what  they  want,  as 
blankets,  clothes,  timber  to  repair 
their  houses,  or  help  to  redeem  pledg-  ! 
ed  articles  ; but  we  have  many  beg- 
ging travellers  and  strangers,  who  beg 
those  who  can  afford  it,  and  make  a ci 
poor,  which  they  sell  again  in  other  pis 

I cannot  say.  Beggars  generally  ex- 
change their  native  residences  from 
motives  of  delicacy.  In  the  summer 
there  is  an  extraordinary  number  here, 
attracted  by  the  influx  of  visitors,  who 
sometimes  give  money,  and  generally 
the  offal  of  their  establishments. 

, and  obtain  money  and  food  from 
Election  of  raw  potatoes  from  the 

None.  Beggars  are  always 
received  by  farmers,  fed  and 
lodged  gratis,  for  the  night. 

Beggars  get  lodgings  gratis. 

Every  cabin  in  the  parish  will  give  a 
night’s  lodging,  such  as  it  is,  but  no 
bed-clothes,  free  to  any  beggar;  but 
the  chief  haunt  of  them  is  in  huts 
built  by  squatters,  on  part  of  the  bog 
of  Allen,  between  this  parish  and 
Newport.  What  is  paid,  I do  not 
know,  but  rather  think  it  is  part  of 
any  plunder  that  may  be  picked  up, 
as  the  worst  conducted  people  in  the 
parish  live  there. 

Beggars  generally  get  lodg- 
ings gratuitously  at  the  far- 
mers' houses  in  the  village. 
Five  or  six  householders  will 
charge  2 d.  a night. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 
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Stradbally  and  Kilnagariff, 
(Castleconnel)  - Pop.  7,977. 

Askeaton,  Lismakeary,  Iverus, 
Tomdcely  and  Morgans. 
Pop.  about  g, 000. 

Clounshire  - - Pop.  542. 

Creagh  . . Pop.  3,3g4. 

Joseph  Wallplatc,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

C.  Naish,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Lieut.-col.  John  Dickson,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Ashe. 

Two  or  three  only.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

Only  one  foundling  child; 
supported  by  subscription  at 
the  roman-catholic  chape!. 
1 have  heard  of  no  child  pe- 
rishing within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 

There  is  but  one  deserted 
child  in  this  parish.  None 
have  been  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect.  The 
people  of  this  parish  are  very 
humane  and  charitable. 

Cannot  form  an  opinion. 

None. 

None. 

j I know  of  none. 

Very  few.  Those  few  are 
supported  by  private  charity. 

I could  not  fix  the  number, 
but  it  seldom  happens  that 
they  have  no  relations  to  as- 
sist them.  In  the  cases  where 
they  have  no  friends,  I think 
begging  is  their  alternative. 

None. 

Very  few;  I suppose  about  12. 
They  live  on  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours,  and  on  collections 
made  at  church  011  Sundays 
and  holidays.  I think  we  have 
seldom  on  our  poor  list  more 
than  12. 

Very  few  persons  of  this  de- 
scription. A few  are  support- 
ed on  charity. 

I cannot  state  the  number ; 
they  are  always  supported  by 
their  families  or  friends. 

There  are  five  or  six  persons 
unable  to  work ; three  are 
supported  by  their  families, 
the  others  on  charity. 

There  are  very  few  who  have 
not  sons  and  daughters  to  sup- 
port them,  and  who  do  it  cheer- 
fully ; and  to  suck  people  I am 
particularly  attentive,  and  en- 
courage others  to  do  so. 

No  labourers  have  occasion  to 
leave  this  parish,  as  there  is  plenty 
of  employment  for  nine  months  in  the 
year.  It  would  be  useless  for  them  to 
leave  home  in  winter,  as  they  could 
notobtain  employment  then  elsewhere. 

No  labourers  leave  these 
parishes  to  obtain  employ-  | 
ment. 

None  leave  home. 

Not  one  that  I know  of;  there 
is  full  employment  here  for 
them  at  the  time  that  they 
could  get  employment  else- 
where. 

A good  many  in  summer,  when 
provisions  become  scarce,  are 
obliged  to  close  their  dwellings 
jn  other  parishes,  and  come 
here  to  look  for  subsistence, 
and  return  home  at  the  close 
of  the  season. 

Without  attempting  to  be 
accurate,  I would  say  from 
80  to  100  families  so  subsist. 
Alms  are  given  only  in  pota- 
toes or  milk. 

There  are  but  two  resident 
beggars  in  this  parish,  but 
there  are  several  strollers  from 
other  places,  and  in  great 
numbers  at  particular  sea- 
sons of  the  year.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

None  of  this  parish  are  in  the 
habit  of  begging  ; but  from  the 
neighbouring  parish,  which  is 
Rathkeale,  many  poor  come  out 
here  to  beg  potatoes,  and  they 
never  go  home  empty ; they  are 
never  refused  a few  potatoes  in 
any  house  they  enter. 

About  20.  Beds  from  2 d. 
to  3 d.  per  night. 

Perhaps  30,  and  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  1 s.  a month ; this 
is  confined  to  the  villages  in 
the  country.  The  cottiers  al- 
low strolling  beggars  to  sleep 
for  a night  in  their  cabins  with- 
out any  charge;  in  those  cases 
the  beggars  carry  about  them 
blankets  or  coverings, and  the  farmers 
supply  them  with  straw  for  the  night. 

No  lodgings  are  let  to  beg- 
gars in  this  parish,  but  bene- 
volent persons  occasionally 
give  them  a night’s  lodging 
gratuitously. 

the  house  are  poor,  they  are  glai 
begged  for  their  straw  bed ; hut 
enough,  they  will  not  let  them  1 
their  oed  and  supper.  I have  kr 
weather  kept  for  a day  or  two,  e 
touching  their  gatherers  bag. 

Ifstrolliog  beggars  come  into 
any  house  for  a night’s  lodging 
they  are  never  refused.  They 
bring  their  supper  of  potatoes 
with  them,  and  if  the  people  of 
1 to  share  tjieir  potatoes  that  they  have 
if  they  are  wealthy,  or  have  potatoes 
roil  their  own  potatoes ; they  give  them 
town  a woman  and  four  children  in  bad 
tnd  supplied  with  provisions,  without 

I have  not  heard  of  one  per- 
son. 

None. 

None. 

Not  one. 
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Kilscannell  - Pop.  1,031. 

Rathkeale  (Ratbkeale  Town). 
Pop.  8,8qo. 

Rathronan  - Pop.  3,102. 

Stonehall  and  Ganna 
Pop.  8,523. 

Rev.  Charles  Cogltlan. 

G.  M.  Mavnsell,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  Wm.  S.  Ashe. 

Rev.  J.  Foley,  p.  p. 

None. 

1 None  have  been  left  on  this 
J parish  since  the  year  1821. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  there  are 
1 3 ; they  are  deserted  by  every 
one,  and  by  their  parents  oc- 
casional  ly , inasmuch  as  we  have 
not  an  hospital  where  they 
could  be  supported.  None. 3 

I know  of  no  more  than  two. 

i 

; Thev  amount  to  15. 

I suppose  about  20. 

Eight  or  10;  by  charity. 

These  amount  to  91.  In 
other  respects  this  Query  is 
so  interwoven  with  Query  7, 
that  it  is  hard  to  separate 
them,  as  both  subsist  in  nearly 
the  same  manner. 

There  are,  I suppose,  about 
63  widows  and  their  children 
without  any  means  of  support, 
with  the  exception  that  they 
beg  from  door  to  door, 

It  is  difficult  to  state  the  pre- 
cise number.  Such  persons  are 
supported  by  the  kindness  of 
friends  or  the  charity  of  neigh- 
bours, there  being  no  parochial 
poor  funds,  except  the  weekly 
collection  at  church. 

Several;  principally  in  the 
town ; some,  not  many,  sup- 
ported by  begging;  thegreat- 
er  number  by  their  families. 

The  number  of  these  amount 
to  1 2,  and  usually  subsist  seek- 
ing support  from  their  charit- 
able neighbours.  Some  that 
are  able  generally  contrive  to 
do  some  little  matter,  for  which  they 
receive  now  and  again  provisions. 

Ninety-five;  begging  from 
door  to  door  among  their 
neighbours  without  leaving 
their  parish. 

None  from  this  parish. 

Not  many.  Hardly  any. 

About  ; but  no  por- 

tion of  these  go  to  England 
periodically.  There  arc  some 
who  have  gone  to  London, 
and  remained  there. 

In  my  opinion  about  12a. 

,,  , . 1 Thelabourers  seldom  are  ab- 

sent longer  than  a month  or  six  weeks.  The  family  subsist  on  the  garden  that  the  labourer  left  after  him,  and  lie  ro- 
rg-|  T P at0eS’  Wlth  t',e.amount  °f"s  earnings  to  assist  in  paying  his  con-acre  rent,  and  in  clothing  him- 
11  ,s  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  these  spalpeens  (for  so  they  are  called)  pass  hack  towards  their  homes, 
with  little  bundles,  containing  a handkerchief  or  a gown  for  their  wives,  a cap  for  a child,  a piece  of  corduroy  or  some 
? wt0  hT s°ne  10 'England 1 generally  remit  money  now  and  again  for  the  support  of  their  families. 

X ' il  tu  b "T  5eek‘“SemP1°>'ment  has  no  g«'deii,  then  the  wife  and  family  go  and  beg  in  the  same  district 
nn  tl  K?Ure-rrWOrw  hey  ? I*'!m  togetl'er.  In  the  same  manner,  should  the  labourer  in  England  remit 

no  money  to  his  wife  and  family,  no  alternative  then  remains  but  beegin»  “ 

The  greater  part  of  them  mar- 
ried. The  wives  and  children 
to  wait  for  their  relief  until  they 
come  home,  at  the  same  time  living 
on  the  produce  of  their  quarter  or  half 
acre  of  potatoes,  and  no  other  means. 

The  same  as  in  No.  4.  1° 
provisions. 

Agreatmany,whoreceivealms|  Iobothj  the  poorest  person  1 The  number  subsistme  sole- 
in  both  money  and  pnmaons.  will  give  potatoes.  ly  by  bogging  are  veiy  few, 

irssss^sssss^  “ f r 

more  or  less  manure.  This  is  generally  done  for  them  by  the  neighbouring  young  men  who  collect  on  a Sundav 
and  the  new  pol.ttui  coming  m;  a lime  parlmul.il,  unfavourable  to  beggam,  „ ,1m,  am  always  given  in  previsions. 

ineZefZntDl^S  l0^'  1 SeveraL  About  **  1 1 «ever  have  heard  of  any 

8 S SS  rs  gratis.  house  where  beggars  were 

,!hl hav?  occ“‘°“  <°  resort  to  any  such  house,  if  such  there  was.  They 
refused  y A wi  n ^ 1 “k,  b *ed  -°  remai,n  fllorc  for  God’s  sak«-  and  their  request  is  seldom  or  ever 

ffithTcomfr 2“ i S 0r.,0ier  ,s  prrwrded  for  them,  or  often  taken  from  their  own  bed,  and  placed 
their  bt8^H  (fCr  hav,ne *«lod  Pa*  of  the  potatoes  they  have  acquired  in 

There  are  none,  except  a few, 
about  five.  The  sum  paid  is 
only  3 d.  per  night. 

I have  heard  of  none  within 
tliis  parish. 

None  from  actual  starvation, 
though  several  in  distress. 

There  has  not. 

I think  they  have,  inasmuch 
as  I have  no  one  to  relieve  tne 

poor,  except  that  humane  man, 

Mr.  Waller,  of  Castletown. 
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Abbeyfeale  - - Pop.  4,2+2. 

Abbeyfeale  - - Pop.  4,242. 

Adare  - - Pop.  4,913. 

Adare  - - Pop.  4,913. 

Rev.  G.  Studdert. 

Rev.  Daniel  Lyddy , p.  p. 

Earl  of  Dmraven. 

Sir  Aubrey  de  Verc,  Bart.,  j.  p. 

I do  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children,  nor  do  I know  of  any 
who  perished  through  neglect. 

No  child  has  been  deserted 
within  the  period  alluded  to, 
nor  am  I aware  of  any  having 
perished  from  neglect. 

N ot  one.  No. 

I know  of  none  in  this  parish. 
In  a neighbouring  parish  a 
child  was  deserted  a year  or 
two  since,  and  a poor  man 
adopted  it ; he  has,  in  conse- 
quence, received  considerable 
aid  from  the  gentlemen  of  the 
neighbourhood. 

About  20,  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  whom  are  supported  by 
their  fathers ; some,  to  be  sure, 
are  carried  about  by  their  mo- 
thers begging. 

There  are  none. 

I cannot  say,  but  there  are  ! 
some. 

I suppose  about  40  or  50,  in 
fact,  I cannot  say;  they  are,  as 
I mentioned  before,  supported 
by  begging. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

I do  not  know  of  any  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  who  are 
quite  destitute  of  relations  or 
friends. 

About  100  or  so.  They  are 
usually  supported  by  their  re- 
lationsin  better  circumstances; 
but  if  that  fails  them  they  must 
go  and  beg. 

About  100,  who  reside  with 
their  friends,  or  get  a week 
or  fortnight’s  lodging  from 
the  charitable  and  well  dis- 
posed. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
they  are  generally  supported 
by  their  relations ; some  few 
by  alms. 

The  old  people  are  supported 
by  their  children;  or,  if  they 
have  none,  by  other  relations. 

200  or  so  of  them  go  to  other 
counties  in  Ireland  during  the 
harvest ; but  few,  if  any,  go  to 
England. 

Very  few  leave  the  parish 
now;  say  about  30  every 
year ; formerly  a great  many 
more.  None  go  to  England. 

Not  one. 

I believe  that  few  (if  any) 
emigrate  for  employment. 

Few  of  them  are  married. 
The  married  do  not  leave  the 
parish,  except  when  in  the 
greatest  want;  and  then  in 
that  case  their  wives  and  child- 

Some  of  them  married  men ; 
supported  by  the  produce  of 
their  potato  garden. 

From  40  to  60 ; they  do  not 
remain  in  the  parish  always, 
but  beg  from  parish  to  parish. 
They  usually  get  alms  in  pota- 
toes ; seldom  in  money. 

Very  few  subsist  purely  by 
begging.  They  get  relief  ra- 
ther by  provision  than  money. 

I do  not  really  know  how 
many,  but  the  alms  of  the 
wealthy  are  given  in  money 
generally ; of  other  classes, 
in  provisions. 

i 

There  are  no  householders  in 
the  parish  who  would  charge  a 
beggar  anything  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

Very  few  of  the  farmers  re- 
fuse the  strolling  beggar  for 
a night’s  lodging.  In  the  vil- 
lage also  they  get  lodging 
gratuitously. 

It  is  not  usual  for  beggars  to 
pay  for  lodging. 

Strolling  beggars  are  gene- 
rally lodged  gratis,  if  but  for  a 
night. 

None,  that  I can  hear  of. 

I have  not  known  any  in- 
stance. 

Not  within  the  memory  of 
, man. 

I do  not  believe  that  any  sucli 
calamity  has  occurred. 

O.K. 

1 

| 

H H 4 
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Ballingarry  - - Pop.  8,651. 

Ballingarry  - - Pop.  8,651. 

Ballingarry  - - Pop.  8,651. 

Ballingarry,  Castl^^p 
K.lmeedy  - - pop.  l4)8,3 

George  Massy,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  C.  J.  M'Carthy,  v.  r. 

Rev.  Thomas  Gibbings. 

John  S.  Dwyer,  Esq. 

I know  of  only  one,  a found- 
ling. This  class  of  objects 
have  been  heretofore  support- 
ed by  parish  cess. 

I know  of  only  one  at  pre- 
sent ; supported  by  a sub- 
scription from  two  persons. 

There  is  one  foundling  at 
present  supported  by  the  pa- 
i rish,  and  there  are  many  who 
| live  with  relatives,  and  have  no 
j certain  provision  to  reckon  on.  I 
never  heard  of  any  dying  of  actual 
| starvation,  though  want  may  have 
> greatly  contributed.  Intimeofcho- 
j lera,  there  were  some  actually  deserted 

Two  in  Castletown  and  • 

BaUmgany  They  were  support 
out  of  the  church  or  vestry  cess  or  a 
part  presented  for  that  purpose.  I am 
uncertain  how  they  are  supported  at 
present,  since  church  cess  is  abolished 
One  child  only  perished  during  the 
prevalence  of  cholera;  every  one  else 
m the  house,  five  in  number,  died  and 
take  care  of  the  child  for 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me 
to  set  forth  the  number  of  bas- 
tard children  in  this  parish. 
They  are  more  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  mother,  who 
often  bring  complaints  at  quar- 
tersessions  against  their  fathers 
to  enforce  some  support  for 
such  children. 

The  bastard  children  are 
generally  supported  by  the 
reputed  fathers,  or  at  least 
by  the  mother,  with  little  as- 
sistance. 

I do  not  know,  it  being  a 
very  common  thing  amongst 
farmers  to  have  natural  child- 
ren, whom  they  keep  as  ser- 
vants in  their  houses,  and 
conceal  their  parentage  even 
from  themselves. 

Impossible  to  answer,  but 
they  are  very  few,  belonging 
to  the  most  depraved  women 
and  generally  have  five  or  six 
reputed  fathers  each. 

I do  not  know  of  any  one. 

I had  applications  some  short 
time  ago  from  over  40  widows, 
having  from  two  to  five  child- 
ren, for  a share  of  a small  be- 
quest handed  to  me  by  a 
lady.  They  are  of  course 
supported  by  begging. 

On  the  very  lowest  compu- 
tation, I suppose  there  are  50. 

I am  not  prepared  to  answer 
this  query,  so  far  as  the  num- 
ber of  aged  and  infirm  incapa- 
ble of  work.  Such  as  are,  are 
supported  by  their  children. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain,  as 
such  description  of  persons 
are  (however  wretchedly)  sup- 
ported by  some  relative ; yet 
I know  the  class  is  numerous. 

I cannot  exactly  say,  but 
there  is  no  certain  source  of 
support  for  any  such  persons. 

Some  few  labourers  emigrate 
to  different  parts  of  the  coun- 
try to  harvest,  before  harvest 
is  ripe  in  this  neighbourhood, 
and  again  return  to  save  the  hi 
aware  that  many  of  them  go  to 

The  number  from  my  parish 
have  been  so  few  that  I have 
not  taken  them  into  account. 

rvest  at  home.  I am  not 
England. 

Very  few  in  this  parish; 
perhaps  100  at  most,  and 
half  that  number  perhaps  go 
to  England,  but  not  regularly, 
very  few  womeu  who  lose  character 
ment  as  servants,  as  they  are  treatec 

None  from  my  neighbourhood. 
I have  only  known  two  in- 
stances, one  a gardener,  the 
other  a carpenter;  but  the 
generally  go  to  London  to  get  employ- 
with  such  contempt  at  home. 

Married  men  seldom  emigrate. 

They  are  generally  unmar- 
ried men.  The  wives  and 
children  of  those  who  are 
married  go  amongst  their 
friends,  or  stroll  about  as 
beggars. 

The  same  as  No.  5. 

I am  not  prepared  to  answer 
this  query  as  to  the  number. 
They  are  supported  both  by 
provisions  and  money. 

I cannot  say  exactly,  but 
there  are  hundreds.  Alms 
usually  in  potatoes;  some- 
times, in  summer,  in  milk. 

Perhaps  150,  or  thereabouts ; 
many  who  do  not  beg  are. 
however,  nearly  as  poor  as 
those  who  do.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  the  way  of 
provisions ; seldom  in  money, 
except  by  a few  gentry. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in  pota- 
toes, which,  if  raw,  are  then  sold  by 
the  sturdy  beggars  in  the  next  town, 
and  the  money  spent  in  whiskey.  The 
country  is  infested  with  those  scoun- 
drels, and  the  judicious  householders 
are-  afraid  to  refuse  them  what  they 
ask.  They  are  almost  all  strangers, 
who  say  they  were  turned  out  of  some 
absentee  estate. 

I never  heard  of  a strolling 
beggar  being  charged  anything 
for  diet  or  lodging.  The  lower 
order  of  inhabitants  in  this  pa- 
rish, and,  I believe,  through 
Ireland,  are  generous  in  that 
respect. 

Lodgings  in  this  case  are 
given  gratis  for  the  most  part. 
Sometimes  the  beggar  will 
give  a share  of  the  collected 
potatoes;  or  if  obliged  to 
pay  in  the  village,  will  obtain 
a wretched  shake-down  for 
2 d.  or  3 d.  per  week. 

Few  refuse  a night’s  lodging 
to  a strolling  beggar,  as  they 
consider  it  lucky  to  afford 
them  shelter.  The  price  of 
a moderate  lodging  is  3 d. 

I believe  very  few  let  lodg- 
ings, but  a stroller  would  be 
let  sleep  in  almost  every  cabin 
for  nothing. 

I cannot  bring  to  recollection 
any. 

I can  only  speak  of  one, 
whose  child  is  mentioned  in 
No.  t. 

Except  in  time  of  cholera, 
I believe  not. 

I believe  that  the  instance  iu 
No.i  is  the  only  case  of  the  kind 
that  I can  trace  or  recollect. 

0 
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Bruree  - - Pop.  4.364. 

Cloncagh,  Clonelty  & Grange. 
Pop. 

Kilfenny  - - Pop.  1,136. 

Mahoonagh  and  Feohoonagh. 
Pop.  3,846. 

Rev.  Thos.  Westropp,  jun. 

Rev.  John  Quinlan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Hogan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Sheahan,  p.  p. 

There  are  none  now  that  I 
know  of.  The  few  that  were 
within  the  last  seven  years, 
were  supported  by  vestry  as- 
sessment till  otherwise  dis- 
posed of.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  perishing  through  neglect, 
illegitimate  children  born,  as  I 

Four  children  deserted  by 
their  parents,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  numbers  of 
am  informed,  annually. 

None  in  the  parish  of  Kil- 
fenny. 

Two ; they  are  supported  by 
the  charity  of  the  people. 
None  perished  through  neg- 
lect, but  many  have  died  who 
in  all  probability  might  have 
recovered  if  they  had  proper 
attendance. 

The  number  I cannot  ascer- 
tain. There  are,  however,  I 
believe,  a good  many  who  are 
either  not  supported  by  their 
supposed  fathers,  or  indequate- 
ly  so,  and  not  at  all  educated 
or  attended  to  in  a moral  sense. 
I look  upon  this  us  a great 
evil. 

About  five. 

Eight. 

Thirty-nine. 

This  I cannot  answer. 

About  1 2,  and  are  supported 
by  mendicity. 

Nineteen  widows  and  24 
children;  supported  by  the 
benevolence  of  their  neigh- 
bours. • 

Eighty  widows,  and  209  child- 
ren. The  answer  to  the  se- 
cond part  of  this  query  is  ob- 
vious. 

The  number  I cannot  state. 
There  are,  however,  several 
who  are  usually  supported, 
however  scantily,  by  their 
friends  or  relations. 

About  loo  persons  are  in- 
capable to  work,  and  are 
subsisted  by  mendicity  and 
relief  from  charitable  neigh- 
bours. 

About  40  ; very  poorly  sup- 
ported by  the  benevolence 
of  their  neighbours  or  rela- 
tions. 

145  ; they  are  supported  by 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

Labourers  do  not  generally 
leave  this  neighbourhood  to 
seek  for  employment  else- 
where. Some  few, . however, 
go  every  spring  to  America, 
not  to  return. 

About  50  persons  leave  their 
dwellings  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son to  obtain  employment, 
and  at  the  time  of  digging 
potatoes  to  the  neighbouring 
counties,  but  none  to  England. 

From  6 0 to  80.  Very  few 
go  to  England. 

About  108.  None  go  to  Eng- 
land to  my  knowledge. 

The  emigrants  usually  take 
their  wives  and  children  with 
them. 

Some  are  married,  and  ge- 
nerally their  wives  and  child- 
ren are  supported  by  beg- 
ging in  their  absence. 

Forty-nine  of  the  above  are 
married.  Their  families  iu 
their  absence  are  supported 
by  begging  and  the  charity  of 
tneir  neighbours. 

The  beggars  are  principally 
stray  ones  from  other  places, 
of  whom  we  have  sometimes  a 
great  inundation,  especially' 
horn  the  counties  Cork  and 
Kerry,  in  summer.  They  ob- 
toin  generally  provisions  in 
alms. 

About  50  persons,  who  re- 
ceive alms  in  provisions. 

Forty  persons.  Alms  are 
generally  in  provisions  or 
clothes. 

About  100 ; they  get  alms  in 
provisions. 

I do  not  know. 

There  are  three  lodging- 
houses  in  the  village  of 
Knockhaderry ; the  rate  for 
a night’s  lodging  is  2 d.  or 
3 d.  for  a bed.  The  strollers 
generally  get  lodgings  at 
farmers’  houses  for  God’s 
sake  and  compassion. 

Householders  are  not  in  the 
habit,  in  this  parish,  of  let- 
ting lodgings  for  strolling 
beggars,  nor  asking  them  any 
price  for  a night’s  lodging. 

The  people  in  general,  when 
required,  give  lodgings  gratis. 

I have  not  heard  of  anv. 

\ 1 

Not  one. 

As  destitution  means  want 
and  poverty,  it  is  likely  they 
might ; but  I have  not  heard 
nor  have  known  any  to  die  of 
actual  starvation. 

Ten. 

0.5. 
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Mahoonagh  and  Feohoonagh.  Bruff  (Town  of  Bruff.) 

Pop.  3,846.  Pop.  2,932. 

Bruff  (Town  of  Bruff,)  Tullubracca, 
Grange  and  Glenogra,  and  Parts 
of  Droniin,  Maui-ster  and  Urcgare. 
Pop. 

| Kilfinane,  DHSHSIi— 
Panicles  and  BaUinvai,. 
Pop 

Godfrey  Massy,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Godfrey  Massy. 

Rev.  M‘Na»i(tr(t, v.  1*. 
It.  C.  DEAN. 

Geo.  W.  Bennett,  Esq.,  j.  P. 

Two ; they  are  supported  by 
charity.  There  are  none  dis- 
covered to  have  perished  with- 
in  the  last  three  years. 

| Two ; supported  by  the  | 
parish.  None. 

There  are  three  at  present, 
and  strange  to  say,  they  are 
supported  by  poor  persons  at 
whose  houses  they  were  aban- 
doned. 1 never  heard  of 
any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

I believe  only  two,  who  were 

supported  by  vestry  cess  until 
the  last  year.  I have  not  heard 
of  any  who  were  either  known 
or  supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  die  last 
three  years. 

Forty-five  of  this  description 
of  children ; they  have  not 
been  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

Few,  if  any. 

I do  not  know  if  the  three 
deserted  children  above  de- 
scribed be  bastards  or  not,  as 
their  parents  are  unknown. 
The  mothers  generally  sup- 
port those  whose  fathers  are 
known  by  begging. 

I do  not  know,  nor  can  I 
think  how  I could  find  out. 

Eighty  widows  and  209  child- 
ren. If  they  have  relations, 
probably  they  are  also  poor, 
and  if  they  be  rich,  they  will 
not  look  on  them.  They  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  great  numbers, 
especially  since  the  pesti- 
lence; supported  by  charity. 

A great  many  of  the  beg- 
gars described  above  are  of 
this  class.  Some  children  orj 
either  taken  to  begging  or  bei 
lies  of  poor  relatives.  The  t 
situation  amounts  to  about  10. 

1 

I cannot  say. 

rhaned  by  the  cholera  have 
en  adopted  into  the  fami- 
lumber  of  children  in  this 

As  near  as  I can  discover, 
after  the  most  minute  inquiry 
personally,  they  amount  to 
150.  They  are  supported  by 
their  charitable  neighbours. 

About  100,  natives  of  the 
parish ; by  charity  from  the 
inhabitants. 

The  number  is  very  great ; I cannot  say. 

but  as  they  arc  in  the  habit  1 

of  constantly  migrating  from  one  place  to  another,  I can- 
not positively  state  their  number,  I am  sure  there  are 
over  100  such  as  described  in  the  query,  who  are  wholly 
destitute,  and  in  the  most  abject  misery. 

108  persons  go  to  the  east  of 
this  county,  and  to  the  county  | 
of  Waterford,  and  parts  of  tl 
more  agricultural  than  this  pa: 
ployed  tor  about  two  or  three 
go  to  England  except  to  stop  tli 

None. 

lie  county  of  Cork,  being 
rt,  and  where  they  arc  cm- 
months  in  harvest.  None 
lere. 

As  the  only  period  in  which 
there  is  any  extra  demand  for 
labour  is  the  harvest,  and  as  tl: 
few  leave  the  parish  at  that  s 
to  the  county  Tipperary ; nor 

j I cannot  say. 

icre  is  then  enough  at  home, 
eason  ; some,  however,  go 
ic  to  England. 

Fifty  of  those  are  married. 
Their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  partly  by  the  bene- 
volence and  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

The  few  who  go  are  both 
married  and  single.  The 
wives  of  the  former  generally 
by  begging  in  the  vicinity  win 
ployed. 

accompany  diem,  and  live 
ere  their  husbands  are  em- 

I cannot  say  what  number' 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

About  120 ; and  if  a dear 
summer  happen,  400  and  up- 
wards. They  usually  get  alms 
in  provisions. 

About  60.  Usually  in  pro- 
visions (potatoes) ; this  year, 
through  apprehension,  the 
support  is  not  so  generally 
given. 

The  number  varies  with  the 
season.  In  summer  it  is  al- 
ways greater  than  at  any  other 
period.  They  come  chiefly 
from  the  counties  of  Cork  and 
Kerry.  Alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions.  I think  there  are 
from  50  to  00  resident  beggars. 

All  the  householders  in  my 
parishes,  when  they  are  asked, 
give  them  lodgings  through 
charity,  and  not  otherwise. 

Thirty  to  50 ; generally 
taken  by  the  week,  at  9 d.  per 
week. 

1 

The  number  is  in  proportion 
to  the  demand,  and  this  varies 
with  the  season  of  tire  year,  j 
The  price  of  a night’s  lodging  1 
is  from  r d.  to  2 d. 

I do  not  know. 

About  10  persons  in  my  two 
parishes  are  known  to  have 
died  for  want  of  medical  aid 
and  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
which  would  be  a great  means 
to  restore  life. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  immediately,  but  cer- 
tainly mediately:  bad  food  1 
and  lodging,  and  want  of  nigh 
on  various  diseases  and  prei 
cases  of  every  day  occurrence 

I have  not  beard  of  any. 

it  and  day  covering,  bring 
nature  deaths : these  are 
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MUNSTER — County  Limerick — Barony  Kenry. 


Ardcanny  - - Pop.  1,318. 

Ardcanny  - - Pop.  1,318. 

Chapel  Russell  - - Pop.  1,204. 

Kildimo  - - Pop.  3,357. 

Rev.  Samuel  Jones. 

Bolton  Waller,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Rev.  William  Waller. 

Rev.  George  Franklin. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  but  two  supported 
by  parish  levy,  now  at  an  end ; 
there  are  very  many  others 
supported  by  Providence,  in  a 
way  that  I know  not.  I am 
not  aware  that  any  one  has 
perished  by  neglect  within  the 
last  17  years. 

None. 

None. 

j 

I know  of  none.  Some  are 
supported  by  their  fathers, 
some  by  their  mothers. 

None,  except  two. 

I know  of  none. 

1 cannot  speak  as  to  the  defi- 
nite number.  A few  perhaps 
may  hold  an  acre  or  two  of 
ground ; the  remainder  are 
supported  by  charity. 

| 

About  55 ; supported  by  their 
children  and  neighbours. 

Including  blind,  not  a dozen 
individuals.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  private  alms. 

their  nearest  relations  and 
the  humanity,  charity  nnd 
and  their  feelings  of  this  m 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  say 
what  number,  but  I know  that 
it  is  very  great ; more  than 
half  of  them  arc  supported  by 
connexions,  the  remainder  by 
benevolence  of  the  inhabitants ; 
iture  are  very  great. 

None. 

1 believe  none. 

None. 

Very  few,  comparatively 
speaking.  Not  one  goes  to 
England. 

About  100.  Alms  given  in 
money  and  provisions. 

• 

About  a dozen.  The  gentry 
assist  with  money,  and  the 
farmers  with  provisions. 

In  proportion  to  the  extent 
of  the  parish,  the  number  is 
not  great,  yet  they  are  many. 
Alms  are  chiefly  given  in  pro- 
visions ; very  little  money. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  no  beggars’  lodging 
houses.  They  are  sheltered 
from  motives  of  humanity  and 
charity. 

None. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  a person 
dying  from  actual  destitution 
in  this  parish,  or  I may  say 
in  this  barony  (Kenry.) 

Not  one  within  the  last  17 
years. 
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MUNSTER — County  Limerick — Barony  Kenry  and  Kilmalloct  Liberties. 


Kiklimo,  Ardcanny  and  Chapel 
Russell  - - Pop.  5,879. 

' Tremp  or  Breagh  - - Pop.  — . 

Kenry  Barony  (15,000  acres.) 
Pop.  13,076. 

St.  Peter’s  and 

PoP-  2,833. 

Rev.  Edmond  Connery,  p.p. 

Thomas  E.  Davenport,  Esq.,  J.r 

John  Waller,  Esq,,  j.r. 

Eyre  Evans,  Esq.,  j.P. 

Only  one ; and  supported  by 
an  acreable  cess  on  the  parish. 
There  have  been  none  known 
to  perish  within  that  period. 

No  deserted  children.  None 
perished. 

Two  supported  by^h^T 
One  only  perished  within  the 
period  referred  to,  being  de- 
serted by  its  mother. 

Not  many;  and  are  generally 
supported  by  their  mothers’ 
industry. 

About  five. 

I know  of  none. 

The  number  of  those  whose 
friends  are  unable  to  support 
them  are  very  few,  and  gene- 
rally subsist  by  their  individual 
industry,  and  by  begging. 

About  1 0,  who  are  supported 
by  charity. 

From  30  to  40 ; supported  as 
in  Query  4. 

The  actual  number  I cannot 
ascertain  at  present,  but  it  is 
considerable.  Some  are  sup- 
ported by  begging,  and  the 
greater  number  by  their 
friends. 

About  50,  who  are  usually 
supported  by  their  relations. 

About  100;  half  of  whom  are 
supported  by  their  friends,  the 
other,  some  by  pauperism, 
some  by  the  resident  gentry, 
clergy  and  householders. 

Number  not  very  many;  and 
but  very  few  go  to  England. 

None. 

Few  or  none  leave  this  for 
occasional  employment. 

Few,  if  any ; and  of  late  years 
few  go  to  England. 

Some  are  married ; and  their 
wives  and  children  live  on  the 
produce  of  their  con-acres. 

None. 

Very  few  are  married;  and 
if  it  so  happen,  their  wives 
and  children  are  supported  by 
pauperism. 

Between  30  and  40.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

About  10.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

• 

Those  of  this  class  are  gene- 
rally itinerants,  and  amount 
to  about  50.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

I know  of  none  who  charge 
anything  for  lodging  given  to 
strolling  beggars. 

Householders  always  give 
strolling  beggars  lodging 
gratis. 

Twenty,  who  entertain  at 
4 d.  per  week. 

None. 

None 

Never  heard  in  this  district 
of  a death  from  mere  want. 

None. 

© 
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MUNSTER— County  Limerick— Baronies  Kilmallock  Liberties,  Owney  Beg  and  Pubblebrien. 


Kilmallock  - - Pop.  2,833. 

Cappamore  - - Pop. . 

Kilkecdy  - - Pop.4,,60.  i Cr'ecora  aad  Kil- 

keedy  - - Pop.  6,658. 

llev.  Joseph  Gabbelt. 

Rev.  John  Ryan,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Dickson. 

John  Waller  O' Grady,  j.  v. 

Two  supported  by  the  church 
collection.  None*. 

I know  of  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  my  parish.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years,  except  one 
that  had  been  abandoned  by 
its  unnatural  parent,  and  be- 
come a prey  to  dogs  and 
swine. 

There  are  none  at  present. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Only  two. 

About  30.  Their  mothers 
generally  support  them  by 
begging. 

Very  few. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

From  30  to  40 ; but  most  de- 
rive some  aid  from  relatives, 
the  rest  from  charity. 

About  40.  They  are  chiefly 
supported  by  begging. 

deny  them 

These,  as  well  as  those  stated 
in  the  answer  to  No.  4,  receive 
from  the  Sunday  collections 
as  far  as  they  go.  They  stop 
1 a few  nights  with  each  poor 
| householder,  who  seldom  j 
a portion  of  their  humble  fare. 

None,  or  four;  these  are 
supported  by  the  gentlemen 
of  the  neighbourhood. 

too;  supported  by  their 
friends,  or  by  charity. 

About  150.  They  are  usu- 
ally supported  by  begging, 
except  in  a comparatively  few 
instances,  where  they  are 
supported  by  their  relatives  | 
or  friends. 

The  collections  made  at  the 
church  on  Sundays  are  dis- 
tributed to  such  persons  who 
are  besides  supported  by  their 
own  families. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
| but  there  are  not  many ; such 
as  are,  are  supported  by  their 
j children. 

! 

Very  few,  if  any. 

About  100.  They  gene-  j 
rally  go  to  the  counties  of  j 
Tipperary,  Kilkenny  and 
Waterford;  very  few  of 
them  go  to  England. 

Few  or  none  leave  the  parish 
1 in  search  of  employment. 

None  out  of  these  parishes. 

Generally  unmarried. 

ported  in  their  absence  generally  b 
spare  at  other  periods  of  the  year, 
con-acre  potatoes.  The  husband  • 
ployment  in  this  way,  and  the  wifi 
sence.  The  wives  sometimes  subs 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men.  Their  wives  are  sup- 
y what  the  husbands  have  been  able  to 
They  subsist  almost  entirely  on  the 
often  procures  the  rent  by  seeking  em- 
* may  be  eating  the  potatoes  in  his  ab-  1 

behind.  They  have  been  in  my  empl 

The  only  persons  who  have 
left  the  neighbourhood  are  one 
or  two  within  the  last  seven 
years  ; one  went  to  America, 
| and  left  his  wife  and  children 
oytnent  since.  I know  of  no  other  case. 

There  are  between  40  and  50 
itinerants ; and  alms  are  gene- 
raliy  given  in  provisions. 

I should  think  over  too. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions,  seldom  in  money. 

| There  are  numbers  of  itine- 
1 rant  beggars  towards  the  end 
1 of  summer,  when  potatoes 
are  scarce,  who  get  provisions 
where  they  can. 

I do  not  know  any  persons  of 
the  parish  support  themselves 
by  begging,  those  who  beg 
here  being  generally  from 
Kerry ; they  get  both  money 
and  provisions. 

About  20;  the  price  4 d.  per 
week. 

The  poor  people  seldom  re- 
fuse strolling  beggars  for 
lodgings;  they  seldom  re- 
quire any  payment ; when  re- 
. quired  it  is  very  trifling,  not 
more  than  1 d.  or  2 d. 

Few  or  none  are  in  the 
habit  of  doing  so. 

None;  beggars  are  not 
charged. 

None. 

shortened  by  destitute 
within  the  last  three  yet 
person  having  died  thro 

The  health  of  many  has 
been  impaired,  and  their  lives 
in  and  privation,  in  my  parish 
irs ; but  I am  not  aware  of  any 
ugh  actual  starvation. 

None. 

None. 

0,5.  1 1 3 
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MUNSTER — County  Limerick-Baronies  Pubblebrien  and  Small  County. 


Mungret  - - Pop.  3,475. 

Cahercorney  --  Pop.  1,217. 

Caherelly  - - Pop.  - — . 

Coreomahide  - - P0p 

Rev.  James  Moore,  r.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Fitzgerald. 

M.  FurncU,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Fielding  Murrison. 

Two ; by  an  acreablc  assess- 
ment on  the  parish.  None. 

None. 

1 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  de- 
serted children,  except  the 
foundlings  in  theparish  books. 

Two  only. 

None. 

None  but  what  are  main- 
tained by  either  parents. 

There  are  two  foundlings, 
maintained  hitherto  by  vestry 
cess. 

There  are  about  10  poor 
widows  and  several  children ; 
supported  in  general  by  re- 
latives. 

See  replies  to  Nos.  4 and  7. 

There  is  scarcely  a labourer’s 
family  in  which  such  indivi- 
duals may  not  be  found.  They 
are  supported  in  the  same 
wretched  manner  as  the  la- 
bourer himself  and  the  rest  of 
his  family. 

There  are  no  men  of  this 
description  in  the  parish  that 
I know  of. 

A bout  a dozen ; supported  by 
their  families. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
infirm  persons  in  so  large  a 
population.  They  are  usually 
supported  by  contributions  from 
their  neighbours,  when  they 
have  not  relatives. 

Very  few. 

Sometimes  about  20  of  them 
go  into  the  next  counties  to 
reap,  mow  or  dig  potatoes. 

None. 

I do  not  think  any  labourers 
are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  from  my  parish. 

The  wives  and  children  must 
go  beg. 

None. 

1 

About  20.  In  provisions. 

Those  that  beg  are  strangers. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

Ten  or  12  resident ; sup- 
ported by  alms  in  provisions, 
money,  &c. ; but  often  many 
itinerant  beggars. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

None.  Nothing. 

None. 

Very  many  at  no  charge  ; I 
think  for  the  sake  of  then- 
fund  of  news,  true  and  false, 
as  also  for  some  petty  clan- 
destine traffic. 

It  is  not  at  all  customary  to 
let  lodgings  to  strolling  beg- 
ears ; such  persons  get  a night  s 
lodging  gratuitously  at  almost 
any  cabin  where  they  npply 
for  it. 

None  of  actual  starvation; 
many  of  disease  induced  by  a 
want  of  sufficiently  nutritious 
food,  of  good  and  warm  cloth- 
ing, and  in  consequence  of 
being  badly  lodged. 

No. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any- 
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MUNSTER — Counties  Limerick  and  Tipperary — Barony  Clanwilliam. 


Corcomahide  - - Pop 

Lattin  - - Pop.  1,430.  1 

Union  of  Lattin  (including 
part  of  the  Town  of  Tipperary.) 
Pop.  10,524. 

Capt.  John  TV.  Shelton. 

Dc  Courcy  O’ Grady,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Maurice  C.  Moore,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  R.  P.  Vaughan. 

There  are  two  foundlings  kept 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish 
(applotted  for  at  vestry),  but 
none  have  ever  been  known  to 
perish  from  want. 

Do  not  know  of  any.  Do  ! 
not  know  of  any  having  pe-  | 
rished  through  neglect. 

No  instance  of  deserted 
children.  None  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

There  is  now  one  deserted 
child  in  the  parish,  found  under 
a tombstone  during  a funeral. 
The  parishioners  refused  to 
levy  any  cess  for  coffins  and 
foundlings ; and  there  is  no 
fund  whatever  for  its  support ; 
and  this  child  would  have  pe- 
rished but  for  my  aid. 

Only  the  two  described  in 
Query  1. 

Cannot  tell. 

Very  few  indeed,  as  the  lower 
order  in  the  county  marry 
early,  and  seldom  form  pro- 
miscuous intercourse. 

I know  of  but  one  at  present, 
though  I believe  there  are 
more. 

I believe  there  are  very  few, 
and  those  principally  supported 
by  their  charitable  neighbours. 

Cannot  say. 

The  destitute  are,  as  I have 
said  before,  taken  care  of  by 
their  relations. 

. 

About  20  women  and  child- 
ren, who  receive  support  up 
and  down  in  charity. 

There  are  very  few,  and  those 
are  always  supported  and  clad, 
(and  comparatively  comfortably 
so,)  by  their  own  relations  and 
friends. 

Cannot  tell.  Some  support- 
ed by  begging,  but  the  great- 
er number  by  their  friends. 

The  old  and  infirm  arc  pro- 
vided equally  with  the  young 
and  healthy,  by  their  families. 

There  are  about  40  poor  old 
persons,  men  and  women,  who 
subsist  on  charity  up  and  down 
amongst  their  friends  and  re- 
lations. 

Very  few  indeed.  Some  la- 
bourers travel  from  one  county 
to  another  in  harvest,  but  gene- 
rally return  in  sufficient  time 
to  reap  in  their  own  parish  also. 

Very  few. 

Few  go  from  this  small  pa- 
rish to  earn  wages  in  England. 

Very  few  labourers  leave 
this  county  for  work  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere,  particularly 
in  this  part  of  it,  probably  not 
a dozen. 

I never  heard  of  any  married 
men  with  families  leaving  their 
homes. 

Mostly  married ; supported 
by  potatoes  left  behind. 

Generally  any  who  go,  are 

i unmarried. 

Except  strolling  beggars,  there 
are  none.  These  generally  get 
potatoes ; rarely  money. 

Cannot  tell.  Alms  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

No  begging  in  this  parish 
but  from  strangers,  who  come 
to  seek  food  and  charity  in 
this  rich  fertile  soil. 

About  40 ; and  receive  both 
alms  and  provisions  up  and 
down. 

None  that  I know  of.  Poor 
beggars  are  generally  allowed 
to  lodge  in  the  cabins  gratis 
for  a night  or  two. 

Every  house  receives  beg- 
gars, and  they  are  not  charged 
anything. 

In  the  country,  few  lodgings 
are  let  to  strolling  beggars. 

There  may  be  about  half  a 
dozen ; the  usual  price  is  about 
1 Id.  or  2 d.  per  night. 

I never  heard  of,  nor  do  I be- 
lieve any  person  ever  died 
from  actual  destitution  in  this 
parish. 

No. 

Certainly  none. 

have,  if  they  had  bel 
say  they  actually  c 
great  want  of  sufficie 

I am  certain  many  would 
have  lived  longer  than  they 
ter  food  when  old  ; but  I cannot 
led  of  starvation,  but  were  in 
nt  food. 

O.5.  I I 4 
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MUNSTER — County  Tipperary— Barony  Clamvilliam. 


Shronehill  - - Pop.  1,006. 

Templeniora  - - Pop.  2,961. 

Tipperary  (including  Town.) 
Fop.  7,996. 

Union  of  Tipperary  (including 
1 own.)  - . Pop.  11>767  s 

Rev.  Martin  Clarke. 

Rev.  B.  II.  Banner. 

Rev.  Pat.  Meagher,  v.v. 

Rev.  Garrett  IVall,  and 
Rev.  Richard  Caret/. 

One ; supported  by  charity. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  the  parish,  I believe  ; 
norhave  any  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years,  as  I understand. 

Eight  deserted  children,  who 
are  supported  by  contribution. 
Two  have  perished  by  neglect 
of  their  unnatural  parents 
within  the  last  three  3'ears. 

Five  foundlings  supported  this 
year  by  protestants;  three 
| supported  by  roman-catholics. 
Within  the  last  three  years 
two  children  perished  by  neg! 
lect  of  their  parents. 

I do  not  know  the  precise 
number  ; but  there  are  seve- 
ral of  this  description. 

The  number  ofbastard  child- 
ren is  not  known.  There  are 
three  bastard  children  sup- 
ported by  contribution. 

| Unknown. 

There  are  some,  but  I cannot 
ascertain  the  precise  number  ; 
partly  supported  by  contribu- 
tions collected  in  the  church, 
and  partly  by  their  neighbours 
and  by  begging. 

f know  only  of  six  widows 
who  are  so  circumstanced ; 
and  they  are  supported  by 
money  collected  in  the  church, 
and  by  what  they  can  get  by 
begging. 

There  are  at  least  60  widows 
in  this  parish  who  are  depen- 
dant on  and  supported  by  the 
bounty  of  the  public. 

At  least  60  widows,  if  not 
more,  in  this  parish,  depen- 
dant on  the  bounty  of  the  pub- 
lic. At  least  100  children  in 
the  same  state. 

- There  are  several  of  this  de- 
scription, and  are  supported  by 
their  friends  and  begging. 

There  are  many  incapable  of 
work ; they  are  supported  by 
their  friends  and  by  what 
they  can  get  by  begging. 

At  least  100  persons.  In 
dear  seasons  we  have  double 
this  number  ; then  they  rush 
in  here  from  other  places. 

At  least  100,  from  old  age 
and  infirmity;  and  in  scarce 
seasons,  double  the  number 
from  other  counties. 

None  from  this  parish  leave 
their  dwellings  to  get  labour 
far  from  home. 

Very  few  from  this  parish 
leave  their  dwellings  for  em-  i 
ploymont  far  from  home. 

From  50  to  Go  labourers 
leave  their  dwelling  here  and  < 
travel  to  England  or  else- 
where, to  get  employment. 

Quite  impossible  to  say. 

Some  are  married  men,  and 
leave  their  wives  behind  them, 
who  with  their  children  arc 
to  be  supported  by  the  kind- 
ness of  their  friends  and 
neighbours. 

Some  of  them  are  married  men. 
Their  wives  and  children  are 
badly  supported  in  their  ab- 
sence; some  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours,  others  by  small 
remittancesfrom  their  husbands. 

But  few.  Alms  are  princi- 
pally given  in  provisions. 

Few  subsist  wholly  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  are  given  both 
in  money  and  provisions, 
such  as  potatoes  and  milk. 

From  150  to  eoo  are  beg- 
ging publicly.  They  are  on 
this  town  and  country.  The 
farmers  give  them  potatoes 
as  alms. 

At  least  150.  Some  years  200 
or  300,  principally  from  other 
counties.  Manyof  these  remain 
for  weeks  or  months,  according 
as  they  are  successful.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  money  by  the 
upper  classes,  and  in  potatoes 
by  the  lower  classes. 

None. 

There  ave  about  six  or  seven 
who  so  let  lodgings.  The 
usual  price  for  a night’s  lodg- 
ing is  sd. 

There  are  over  100  houses  in 
this  town  where  lodgings  are 
let  from  2 d.  to  3 iJ.  anight; 
and  sometimes  lodgings  arc 
given  ^o  sturdy  beggars,  free. 

In  this  town  there  are  over 
1 00.  The  usual  charge  is  from 
2 d.  to  3 d.  a night.  Frequent- 
ly lodging  is  given  gratis. 

None  that  1 am  aware  of. 

I never  understood  that  any 
persons  have  died  from  desti- 
tution or  starvation  in  this 
parish  for  the  last  three  years. 

One  or  two  died  last  year 
during  the  rage  of  cholera, 
before  any  relief  could  be 
afforded  them. 

From  their  excessive  poverty 
many  must  have  died. 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary— Baronies  Clanwilliam  and  Eliogarty. 


Union  of  Tipperary  (including  j 
Town)  - - Hop.  11,767. 

Union  of  Tipperary  (including 
Town)  - - Pop.  11,767. 

Borris  Leigh  - Pop.  3,244. 

Union  of  Borris  Leigh. 
Pop. . 

James  Roe,  Esq.  M.P. 

Joseph  Cooke,  Esq.  j.  p. 

John  Russel/,  Esq. 

Rev.  Richard  I'.  Laurence. 

There  are  seven  foundlings  on 
the  parish  ; I cannot  say  if  any 
died. 

I do  not  know. 

Very  few;  never  heard  of 
any  perishing  through  neglect. 

I believe  there  have  been  none 
recently  ; I have  never  known 
a case  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect. 

Impossible  to  guess ; but  im- 
provident marriages  are  a much 
greater  evil  to  the  public. 

I do  not  know,  but  the  magis- 
trates have  no  power  to  com- 
pel the  father  to  support  the 
child  in  Ireland. 

Cannot  tell. 

About  20;  by  the  parish  clergy 
of  both  sects  making  collections, 
a small  sum  is  distributed. 

I do  not  know. 

Cannot  tell. 

I cannot  say,  the  bulk  of  my 
parishioners  being  Roman  Ca- 
tholic, and  having  therefore 
little  direct  intercourse  with 

I should  say  1,000  ; impossi- 
ble to  acount  for  their  existing, 
unless  by  casual  charity. 

I do  not  know. 

I have  no  means  of  judging 
of  the  number;  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  or  by 
begging. 

The  number  I am  unable  to 
state,  but  their  support  is  de- 
rived from  charity. 

Very  few  leave  this  neigh- 
bourhood ; but  1 heard  formerly 
they  used,  in  harvest  time. 

None. 

Very  few ; and  none  go  to 
England. 

None. 

They  used  to  go  begging  about 
the  country. 

Street  beggars  are  importu- 
nate, and  respectable  persons 
often  liberally  subscribe ; the 
farmers  never  allow  a person  to 
go  empty  from  their  doors. 

They  are  very  numerous; 
the  gentry  generally  give 
money,  the  peasantry  potatoes 
and  milk. 

Cannot  tell  the  number;  alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

Unable  to  state  the  number; 
alms  are  chiefly  given  by  the 
farmers  in  provisions,  by  the 
few  respectable  inhabitants  iu 
both  ways. 

Several,  at  l cl.  a night ; almost 
nil  the  very  poor  are  strangers 
to  the  parish. 

I never  heard  of  such  a thing 
in  Tipperary. 

Beggars  never  pay  for  lodg- 
ing; but  the  usual  rate  for  a 
night’s  lodging  to  travellers  of 
the  lower  order  is  2d. 

Strolling  beggars  usually  get 
a night’s  lodging  gratuitously 
as  an  act  of  charity,  and  this 
is  readily  afforded  by  almost 
any  occupant  of  a cabiu ; where 
a price  is  paid,  it  is  usually  from 
2d.  to  4 d.  per  night. 

I have  heard  of  some. 

I never  heard  of  such  a case ; 
potatoes  were  cheap  and  abun- 
dant, and  the  lower  classes  are 
very  charitable. 

None. 

None  that  I ever  heard  of. 

I 

O.5.  EL  K 
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MUNSTEll — County  Tipperary — Barony  Eliogarty. 


Union  of  Templemore. 
Pop.  4,583. 

Holy  Cross  - - Pop.  2,224. 

Union  of  Kilfithmone. 
Pop.  3,120. 

Pop. . 

Rev.  William  N.  Falkner. 

Rev.  George  Pcacokc. 

llev.  Robci  t Forsaycth. 

Rev.  Samuel  Ferguson. 

Very  few  deserted  children  at 
present  in  this  parish,  I'  believe 
but  one,  a soldier’s;  1 do  not 
know  of  any  perishing  through 
neglect. 

ceived  the  amount  which 
four  pounds  a year ; the  cl 

To  my  knowledge  there  is 
but  one  deserted  child  in  this 
parish,  which  until  the  last 
year  and  half  had  been  sup- 
ported by  parish  cess;  since 
that  period,  the  person  in 
charge  of  the  child  has  not  re- 
was  assessed  at  vestry,  namely, 
lilt!  is  now  six  years  old. 

None. 

None. 

I know  not  of  any. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

None. 

I do  not  know. 

I can  make  no  answer  to  this 
question  in  this  form. 

Cannot  tell. 

None.  Those  in  the  Union 
are  supported  by  their  fami- 
lies. 

Six. 

There  are  several  such  per- 
sons ; how  they  are  supported 
I cannot  exactly  say,  but  several 
well  able  to  work  wish  to  earn 
a livelihood  by  begging,  &c. 

I cannot  tell  how  many  old 
and  infirm  people  in  the  pa- 
rish, but  they  are  numerous, 
and  are  supported  either  by 
their  relations,  or  by  begging. 

Number  uncertain;  all  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families. 

Six,  by  charity. 

Few  leave  this  part  of  the 
country  to  obtain  employment, 
but  several  come  here  in  the 
harvest  season  from  Connaught, 
to  get  employment. 

Few,  if  any,  ever  leave  this 
parish  for  England  in  search 
of  employment,  or  for  any 
i other  quarter. 

None. 

Probably  not  six. 

Some  few. 

Unmarried. 

1 cannot  say  what  number; 
but  a great  many  would  so  sub- 
sist if  they  had  any  prospect  of 
succeeding  in  it.  Alms  are  ge- 
nerally given  in  money ; some 
of  the  lower  classes  give  pro- 
visions. 

Cannot  tell  how  many  subsist 
by  begging,  but  that  class  are 
not  numerous  ; the  farmers 
are  always  in  the  habit  of 
giving  provisions,  the  gentry 
generally  give  money. 

None. 

None,  except  strangers;  alms 
are  given  in  provisions. 

_ Several  householders  let  lodg- 
ings for  about  2 d.  per  night,  or 
perhaps  less. 

Householders  when  they  take 
in  strolling  beggars  seldom  or 
never  charge  for  lodging. 

Strolling  beggars  get  a night’s 
lodging  without  payment. 

I do  not  know  the  number; 
id.  per  night,  or  some  of  tne 
provisions  the  beggar  may  have 
got  during  the  day,  which  « 
more  customary. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

None, 

None. 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary  and  Town  of  Clonmel— Baronies  Eliogarty,  and  Jffa  and  Offa  (East.) 


Tburles  (including  Town.) 
Pop.  10,459. 

Carrick-on-Suir  (Town.) 
Pop.  9,226. 

Clonmel  (Town)  - Pop.  15,134. 

Donoug’nmore  and  Killegan. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  Henry  Armstrong. 

Rev.  William  Sandy s. 

David  Malcolmson,  Esq. 

Rev.  R.  Carey. 

At  present  I do  not  know  of 
any. 

Very  few;  occasionally  one, 
which  is  supported  by  being 
carried  from  house  to  house, 
and  kept  one  day  in  each. 
This  only  since  the  refusal  to 
pay  parish  cess. 

There  are  generally  from  1 2 
to  15  deserted  children  cast 
annually  on  this  parish,  not 
more  than  half  of  whom  sur- 
vive. There  are  at  present 
five  or  six  on  the  books,  who 
are  supported  by  a parish  rate. 

None  have  come  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

Exclusive  of  those  in  No.  1, 
there  may  be  several  bastard 
children  provided  for  by  their 
mothers  by  begging  through 
the  streets. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

By  begging. 

Probably  there  are  poor  of 
this  description;  but  I have 
no  means  of  ascertaining  them 
or  their  numbers. 

There  are  a few  widows,  ex- 
tremely poor,  but  able  to  sup- 
port themselves,  receiving  some 
occasional  assistance. 

About  400  supported  by  their 
friends ; about  100  supported 
by  begging. 

By  begging. 

In  our  Mendicity,  there  are, 

Men,  women  and  children  - 10G 

In  the  House  of  Industry, — 

Aged  and  infirm  - - 92 

Vagrants  - - 70 

Lunatics  - - - 42 

310 

Probably  from  15  to  20 ; sup- 
ported by  their  children  or 
other  near  relations. 

Several  leave  this  at  harvest 
time  for  other  parts  of  the 
country.  Very  few  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

None  go  from  this  parish 
further  than  to  the  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

seasons; 

But  few,  if  any,  go  from  this 
parish  in  search  of  employment, 
except  a very  few  to  Newfoundla 
the  autumn ; but  we  have  a nuinl 
ties  Kerry  and  Cork  intheharv 
the  advance  of  wages  to  them  is  1 

Not  any. 

ind  in  the  spring,  and  return  in 
>er  oflabourers from  thecoun- 
est,  potatoe  setting  and  digging 
rifling,  and  of  short  duration. 

Several  are  married.  Their 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

When  absent,  their  wives  I 
generally  beg. 

About  100;  supported  in  the 
town  by  money  and  provision,  | 
in  the  country  by  getting  po- 
tatoes. 

About  400.  Alms  chiefly 
given  in  potatoes  and  food. 

I cannot  be  very  accurate  ; 
but  suppose  there  are  aoo  beg- 
gars(who  decline  going  into  ou  r 
Mendicity)  in  this  parish;  the 
majority  on  our  streets ; but  a 
great  number  travel  several  mil 
where  the  farmers  give  them 
with  which  they  return  to  town 

Not  any.  Alms  are  given  to 
a very  considerable  amount  in 
provisions  by  the  farmers  to  the 
poor  of  the  towns  adjoining. 

les  into  the  country, 
lotatoes  very  freely, 
n the  evening. 

Almost  every  householder  lets 
lodgings  for  the  night,  at  1 d.  for 
^noh  lodger. 

Many ; the  usual  price  3 d. 

I cannot  answer  particularly, 
but  in  general  lodgings  are  to 
be  had  in  all  parts  of  the  town, 
and  at  very  cheap  rates,  say 
2 d.  per  night,  and  frequently 
gratis. 

None  for  a pecuniary  consi- 
deration, but  almost  all  do  gra- 
tuitously. 

I do  not  think  there  have  been 
any. 

I believe  not. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Not  any. 

O.5.  K K 2 
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MUNSTER — Counties  Tipperary  and  Waterford — Baronies  Iffa  and  Ofl’a  (East.) 


Innislonoughty  and  Monksland. 
Pop.  - 5,295' 

Killaloan,  Kilcasli  anil  Killcbrant, 
anil  Tcmnloany. 

Pop.  about  5,000. 

Kilsbcelan  and  Killaloan. 
Pop.  2,520. 

Newchapel  and  Abbey 
PoP- 6,356. 

Rev.  A.  Muunsell. 

llev.  Charles  H.  ArcMall, 

J.  R.  Smith,  Esq.  j.r. 

Stephen  Moore,  Esq.  j.P. 

None  at  present.  When  they 
were,  they  were  supported  by 
parish  cess.  None. 

None.  Not  one. 

None  are  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

1 do  not  know  of  any  ; nordid 
1 hear  of  any  having  perished. 

I cannot  say. 

One,  left  to  a poor  woman  by 
a very  respectable  gentleman, 
who  is  an  absentee. 

Very  few. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  say. 

I cannot  say. 

Very  few. 

I know  of  none. 

1 could  not  possibly  say. 

Do  not  know. 

There  arc  not  many  subsist- 
ing on  charity.  The  aged  and 
inlirm  are  generally  supported 
by  their  relations. 

There  must  be  old  people  in 
every  parish  ; 1 cannot  tell  how 
many  in  this,  but  any  that  are, 
live  with  their  friends  ami  rela- 
tions, who  are  generally  bound 
to  protect  them  by  settlement. 

I would  say  none.  They  come 
in  great  numbers  from  Cork  and 
Kerry  to  this  neighbourhood. 

None. 

None  leave  their  dwellings 
periodically  ; none  go  to  Eng- 
land ; on  the  contrary,  stran- 
gers sometimes  come  to  assist 
in  getting  in  the  harvest. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

1 cannot  say. 

Do  not  know.  Alms  given  | 
in  provisions  generally. 

The  beggars  generally  come 
from  the  towns;  and  alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

I do  not  know  a single  beggar 
in  my  parish. 

I cannot  say.  The  price,  I 
hear,  is  various,  generally  2 d. 

Every  person  will  give  a beg- 
gar lodging  without  any  ex- 
pense. 

None. 

I never  knew  of  any  sock 
houses ; if  a stranger  shoe 
get  a night's  lodging,  there  ■ 
no  charge. 

None. 

Not  one. 

None. 

Not  one. 
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MUNSTER — County  Tipperary — Barony  Iffaand  Offa  (East.) 


New  Chapel  - - Pop.  2,085. 

Newtown  - - Pop.  1,64a. 

Powevstown,  Sisronagh  and 
Donaghmore. — Pop.  2,564. 

Rathronan  - - Pop.  1,010. 

Rev.  A.  Hoops. 

Thomas  E.  Lalor,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Maurice  Wall. 

Rev.  Walter  Giles. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  but  one ; the 
child  is  supported  by  subscrip- 
tion. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

i have  heard  of  only  the  one 
above  mentioned. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

r 

None. 

prevented,  by  old 
bread.  In  many 
ported  by  the  all 
other  instances,  b; 
ertions  of  some  ne 

There  are  some  persons  resi- 
dent in  these  parishes  who  are 
age  or  infirmity,  to  earn  their 
instances  such  persons  are  sup- 
ns  of  their  neighbours,  and,  in 
y the  fruit  of  the  industrious  ex- 
:ar  relative — son  or  daughter. 

j There  is  not,  to  my  know- 
ledge, an  infirm  person  in  this 
parish  whose  family  is  notable 
; to  support. 

None. 

I know  of  no  labourersleaving 
their  dwellings  from  this  parish 
to  obtain  labour.  Some  may, 
but  if  any  do,  the  number  must 
be  very  few. 

There  are  scarcely  any  such 
knuwn  in  these  parishes. 

j The  labourers  in  this  parish 
| are  few  in  number,  and  do  not 
i leave  it  to  obtain  employment. 

In  general  married.  The 
women  labour  at  tillage  when 
required. 

None. 

But  very  few.  There  are  a 
number  of  beggars  in  the  next 
parish  (Carriek-on-Suir)  who 
beg  in  this  and  other  parishes, 
and  are  relieved  by  the  farmers 
with  potatoes. 

There  are  some,  who  rank 
among  the  bashful  poor,  who 
are  supported  by  the  private 
alms  of  the  charitable  and  be- 
nevolent. There  are  not  many 
of  the  description  alluded  to  by 
Querist  in  these  parishes. 

None. 

When  a stranger  gets  lodging, 
there  is  no  charge. 

Iknowof  no  instance  ofhouse- 
holders  being  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings  to  beggars  in 
the  parish.  1 believe  the  far- 
mers generally  give  them  lodg- 
ings in  their  houses  or  out- 
houses, without  ever  charging 
for  such  lodging. 

No  price  is  generally  required 
of  those  who  get  lodgings  in 
the  country. 

The  householders  of  this  pa- 
rish, generally  speaking,  are 
respectable  farmers,  who  do 
not  encourage  strolling  beg- 
gars, except  in  giving  them  a 
few  potatoes  when  they  would 
call  at  their  cabins. 

None. 

"I  have  not  heard  of  an  in- 
stance of  any  person  dying 
under  such  circumstances. 

None. 

None. 

O.5.  K K 3 
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MUNSTER — County  Tipperary — Baronies  Ufa  and  Oft'a  (East),  and  Ilia  and  Ofl'a  (West) — Town  Cater 

Caker  - - Pop.  8,694. 


St.  Mary’s  (including  Clonmel  j St.  Nicholas  and  Newtown  (including 
Town).  - - Pop.  17,331.  j Carrick-on-Suir Town.;— Pop. 9,097. | 


Rev.  G.  Connolb),  p.  p. 


As  far  as  lean  ascertain  by  No  provision  for  deserted  cliil- 

inquiry,  there  are  no  deserted  | dren,  who,  to  the  amount  of 
children;  nor  have  I heard  of  i four,  were  a charge  on  the  pa- 


my  that  have  perished  through 
neglect. 


The  number  of  bastard  children 
coming  within  these  limitations 
is,  I understand,  small;  about 
three  or  four. 


This  question  I am  unable  sa- 
tisfactorily to  answer.  Those 
who  do  not  live  by  begging,  or 
who  do  not  derive  assistance 
from  the  public  institutions* 
must  be  supported  by  the  bounty 
of  private  families. 


Nearly  500  ; by  begging. 


The  number  of  persons  incap- 
able to  work  in  a town  con- 
taining a population  of  at  least  I 
16,000  inhabitants,  it  would  be  | 
impossible  for  me  to  state.  As  to  the  mode  of  supporting 
them,  there  is  a House  of  Industry  and  Mendicity  Institution. 


ish;  none  through  neglect. 


None  on  the  parish. 


One  hundred ; the  perpetual 
answer,  begging. 


I 


There  is  no  periodical  migra-  Very'  few. 
tion  of  labourers  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood. On  the  contrary,  | 

vast  numbers  come  here  from  the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork 
and  other  places,  looking  for  employment. 


C'aher  - ••  Pop.  8,594. 


Hon.  & Rev.  IT.  Cavendish. 


One,  who  is  partly  supported 
by  the  collections  in  the 
church,  but  who  is  about  nine 
years  old,  so  is  able  to  do  a 
little  work  for  the  person  who 
keeps  him.  One  who  was  left 
in  the  street,  and  died  from 
cold. 


1 really  cannot  say. 


About  20,  who  a 
by  charity. 


: supported 


About  20,  and  are  supported 
by  charity. 


Hon.  & Rev.  Thomas  Cavendish. 


One,  who  is  partly  supported 
from  the  collections  in  the 
church ; but  he  is  about  nine 
years  old,  so  he  can  do  a little 
work  for  the  person  who  takes 
care  of  him.  One  infant  was 
left  in  the  street,  and  died  from 
cold. 


I really  do  not  know.  The 
Priest  might  answer  this  query. 


Nos.  4 & 7. 


query  is  answered  by 


About  20 ; they  are  supported 
by  charity. 


None  go  from  this  parish  to 
England  for  work.  A few,  when 
the  potato  crop  is  dug  here,  go 
to  other  places  where  the  crop  is 
later,  but  their  absence  is  only 
for  a few  weeks. 


Those  who  come  here  are,  I 
understand,  generally  married ; 
but  how  their  families  are  sup- 
ported in  their  absence  from 
them  of  course  I know  not. 


By  begging. 


The  persons  who  live  by  beg- 
ging are  much  less  numerous 
than  I would  have  expected, 
considering  the  size  of  the  town 
and  the  general  poverty  of  the 
lower  classes.  Alms  given 
usually  in  money ; but  more  fre- 
quently nothing  given  at  all. 


Say  1 ,000  both  ways. 


About  12;  alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 


Such  householders  are  innu- 
merable, for,  in  fact,  almost 
every  poor  man  will  accommo- 
date a fellow-mortal  with  a 
night’s  lodging.  How  many 
make  a trade  of  it,  however,  I, 
do  not  know,  but  the  price  of  a 
lodging,  I have  been  told,  is  ge- 
nerally 2 d. 


About  50,  at  2 d.  per  night. 


Fifty ; 3d.  a night. 


I believe  not. 


I think  it  is  probable  that  des-  I 
titution  must  have  contributed  | 
largely  to,  if  not  entirely  caused,  the  death  of  many 
persons,  if  we  may  judge  from  the  general  poverty 
that  is  to  be  met  with  ; but  I have  not  heard  of  any 
authenticated  instances.  I 
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MUNSTER — County  Tipperary — Baronies  Iffa  and  Ofl'a  (West.) 


Caber  and  Mortlostown. 
Pop.  9,170. 

Derrygrath  - - Pop.  1,286. 

Union  of  Derrygrath.  ! _ , 

Pop.  7,640.  j Temple  Ltny  - - Pop.  1,437. 

Rev.  Michael  Tobin,  v.v. 

Rev.  Sackville  Gardiner  Bourke. 

William  Perry,  Esq.  j.  p.  ' 

Michael  Bourke,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Three  deserted  children, 
which  were  paid  for  by  the 
parish  when  church-rates  were 
collected,  now  kept  by  tbe 
nurses,  in  expectation  of  being 
paid  by  Government. 

Only  two,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a yearly  collection 
made  at  the  chapel -gate.  I do 
not  recollect  that  any  perished 
through  neglect. 

One ; supported  by  present- 
ments off  the  parish.  None. 

There  is  one  deserted  child 
in  the  parish  of  Derrygrath ; I 
know  of  no  other ; it  is  sup- 
ported by  a small  grant  from  , 
the  grand  jury.  1 never  heard 
of  any  having  perished  through 
neglect: 

None. 

One  is  all  that  I know  of. 

I am  quite  unable  to  answer 
this  question. 

About  20. 

Such  as  are  not  able  to  work, 
are  supported  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours ; the  number 
is  small. 

There  are  none  who  have  not 
children  or  other  relations  who 
support  them. 

None  that  I know  of- 

I cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
what  there  are  are  supported 
by  begging. 

I cannot  exactly  tell  the  num- 
ber, but  they  are  usually  sup- 
ported either  by  their  relatives 
or  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Very  few,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of 
persons  are  incapable  of  work- 
ing ; they  are  supported  by 
their  families. 

Three  hundred;  some  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  of 
this  parish  go  periodically  to 
England.  But  some  go  to  Car- 
rick,  Kilkenny  and  other  places 
in  harvest  and  during  the  potato 
gingfor  a trifling  advance  in  wa 

None. 

dig- 

iges. 

None  in  this  part  of  the 
country. 

! 

About  500  leave  the  parish. 

Such  as  are  married  generally 
take  care  to  have  a few  ridges 
of  potatoes  for  the  support  of  , 
their  families. 

A great  number,  whose  wives 
and  children  are  begging  while 
they  are  absent. 

There  are  over  1 50,  who  sub- 
sist by  begging.  In  the  country 
the  alms  are  given  in  potatoes ; 
in  the  town  they  are  given  both 
in  money  aud  potatoes,  &c. 

Very  few  indeed.  Aims  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 

There  are  no  beggars;  alms 
or  charity  is  usually  given  in 
clothing,  blankets,  fuel  or  pro- 
visions; 

More  than  100 ; the  alms 
generally  given  are  potatoes ; 
as  for  money,  no  such  thing  is 
given. 

About  21,  and  perhaps  more. 
The  average  price  6 d.  per  week. 

Householders  generally  allow 
strolling  beggars  to  sleep  in 
their  houses  for  charity. 

I know  of  no  lodgings  let  to 
beggars ; the  farmers  often 
allow  them  to  sleep  in  their 
lofts  or  barns. 

About  50,  and  3 d.  is  the  price 
of  a night’s  lodging. 

I cannot  recollect  any. 

No. 

I never  heard  of  a person 
dying  of  destitution  in  any  of 
these  parishes. 

Three. 

0.5.  K K 4 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER— County  Tipperary — Baronies  Iffa  and  Offa  (West),  and  Ikerrin. 


Temple  Etny  - Pop.  l ,437. 

Tubrid  - - Pop.  4,590. 

Tubrid,  Whitechurch  and  Bal- 
lybacon  - - Pop.  8,778. 

Corbally  - - Pop.  2,94.8. 

Rev.  William  Montgomery. 

IV.  J.  Hcnn ell,  Esq.  j.  f. 

Rev.  Henry  Palmer. 

James  S.  Birch,  Esq.  j.p. 

Two,  who  were  supported  by 
vestry  cess;  two  others  died 
from  desertion  of  the  parents. 

There  are  not  many  deserted 
children. 

There  are  not  many.  None. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  1 drink 
in  the  last  three  years  there 
may  have  been  two  or  three 
cases  of  a child  perishing  from 
desertion  and  neglect. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

There  are  none  at  present 
that  I am  aware  of. 

Very  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Very  few,  and  those  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

There  are  very  few  of  this 
description  of  persons. 

Very  few;  they  live  much 
by  charity. 

The  few  I know  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  the  bounty 
of  those  on  whose  ground  they 
are  living. 

I cannot  exactly  say. 

I cannot  reply  satisfactorily; 
such  persons  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  children,  and 
charitable  neighbours. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but 
their  means  of  support  must  be 
most  precarious ; in  some  in- 
stances by  their  friends,  in 
others,  and  1 fear  many,  by 
charity  alone. 

Probably  1,000,  or  upwards; 
I should  think  the  greater  part 
go  to  England. 

Very  few  from  this  parish 
leave  periodically,  as  it  is  en- 
tirely a tillage  district,  and 
most  hands  find  employment. 

Very  few,  indeed,  migrate. 

I do  not  know  of  any  in  this 
parish. 

The  greater  number  married  ; 
the  wives  and  children  left  to 
chance. 

I think  the  number  of  mendi- 
cants less  here  than  in  other 
parishes  of  the  same  size ; pro- 
visions are  never  refused  them 
by  the  farmers. 

There  are  a great  number  of 
beggars,  who  subsist  princi- 
pally by  the  contributions  of 
potatoes  from  the  lower  orders 
of  farmers. 

Fifty,  at  most : alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Not  many,  I think,  in  this 
parish,  but  numbers  in  the  an* 
joining  parish  ofRoscrea.  Alms 
are  usually  given  by  the  poorer 
classes  in  provisions. 

i : 

About  twelve;  2 d.  per  night. 

The  price,  I believe,  paid  in 
those  instances  is  a few  pence. 

Very  few;  a charge  is  sel- 
dom made. 

I cannot  say  what  number; 
but  I believe  id.  a night  is  the 
usual  charge. 

One. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  case 
of  this  description. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any  such  ex- 
treme case. 

© 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary— Barony  Ikerrin,  and  Town  Roscrea. 


Jlovne  and  Templetooky. 
Pop.  

Roscrea  - - Pop.  9,199. 

Roscrea  (including  Town).  Templetucky  and  Loughmore 
Pop.  9,199.  Pop 

Rev.  Patrick  Ryan,  p.  r. 

Rev.  J.  O’ S/iavghnessey,  p.  p. 

, 

Jolm  Talbot,  Esq.  Rev.  Edmund  Knot. 

One,  who  is  carried  from 
house  to  house,  and  at  each 
house  supported  a few  days. 
Kone  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

The  number  of  deserted 
children  bear  no  proportion 
to  those  who  were  formerly 
sent  to  Dublin ; and  none 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

1 cannot  tell  the  number  of 
deserted  children  in  the  pa- 
rish ; I do  not  think  there  are 
many.  I know  two  in  the  i 
town  supported  by  charity;  j 
and  within  the  last  year  I j 
have  reason  to  think  two  more 
proper  care,  which  possibly  r 
case  had  funds  been  provided 

None. 

: died  for  want  of 
night  not  be  the 

One. 

If  any,  I believe  the  number 
is  very  small. 

About  to,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  the 
formers. 

I do  not  know  how  many 
widows  and  children  may  be 
in  this  parish  who  have  no  re- 
j lations  to  support  them.  I 
j know  some  who  receive  little  1 
but  would  prefer  employmen 
! to  begging,  which  they  are  ob 

A good  many ; perhaps  50'dn 
the  Union, 

help  from  their  relations, 
t (could  they  obtain  it; 
liged  to  resort  to. 

About  60,  and  they  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their 
friends ; such  of  them  as  have 
no  friends,  are  obliged  to  beg. 

look  for  support 
bours ; many  are 

Those  who  are  not  in  con- 
stant employment.  None  go 
to  England. 

Those  people  who,  from  age  1 
or  infirmity  (coupled  with  1 
want)  are  unable  to  provide 
for  themselves,  are  either  ad- 
mitted to  the  Mendicity,  or 
rom  their  more  opulent  neigh- 
supported  by  private  charity. 

Supported  by  their  friends. 

Few,  if  any,  labourers  leave 
this  parish  to  obtain  employ-  I 
ment  elsewhere ; and  fewer 
go  to  England  from  this  quar-  | 
ter. 

Very  few.  None  to  England. 

Some  are  married  men  ; they 
leave  their  families  a stock  of 
potatoes,  and  if  that  should  be 
consumed  before  they  return, 
■heir  families  are  helped  by 
weir  neighbours. 

About  so.  They  are  seldom 
tehevetl  in  money ; mostly  by 
provisions. 

I do  not  know  the  number,  j Generally  in  provisions,  but 
but  it  must  be  considerable,  | often  in  both. 

from  the  circumstance  of  91  poor  persons  being  relieved  at  my  shop 
one  morning  about  two  years  and  a half  ago,  it  being  a season  of 
scarcity ; and  a meeting  being  to  be  held  that  day  on  behalf  of  the 
poor,  I made  it  my  business  to  count  the  number,  to  enable  ice  to 
stale  it  to  the  meeting.  I gave  oatmeal  to  the  most  of  them ; perhaps, 
on  an  average,  not  more  than  a pint  or  a pennyworth  to  each. 

1 know  of  no  instance  in  which 

beggars  have  been  charged  for 
®eir  lodging. 

' 

I find,  by  inquiry,  that  | 
householders  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings  to 
strolling  beggars;  they  are 
generally  lodged  by  the  poor- 
er class  of  cabin-keepers  with- 
out charge.  Poor  travellers 
pay  2 (l.  or  3 d.  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

They  get  that  for  nothing. 

No. 

0,5- 

Answer  to  quere  No.  4.  will 
1 partly  apply  to  this ; few  per- 
1 sons  have  ever  here  died  from 
absolute  want. 

Although  I cannot  say  I 
know  of  any  who  have  actual- 
ly died  of  want,  vet  great  de- 
stitution certainly  prevails  in 
many  poor  families. 

L L 

None. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


MUNSTER — County  Tipperary — Baronies  Kilnemanagli  and  Middlcthird. 

Clogher  - - Pop.  2,221. 

Clonoulty  — Pop.  3,600. 

Clonoulty  and  Clogher. 
Pop.  5,821. 

Ardinoyle  - - Pop.  1>9I4. 

Rev.  Robert  Armstrong. 

Rev.  Robert  Armstrong. 

Rev.  Moloni/,  1*.  1*. 

Rev.  John  G.  Phillips, 

I do  not  find  that  any  are  ac- 
tually deserted.  None  have 
perished,  I believe,  through 
neglect  for  the  last  three  years. 

I know  but  of  one  deserted 
child  in  the  parish,  which  is 
supported  by  the  parish 
priest ; not  one  has  perished 
through  neglect. 

Only  one ; supported  by  me 
for  the  last  five  years.  None 
are  known  or  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

I am  only  aware  of  one  de- 

sorted  child  in  the  parish  within 

these  three  years,  and  was 
supported  by  parochial  ces. 

There  are  some;  I cannot  say 
what  number. 

There  arc  probably  20. 

About  four  for  each  year. 

Cannot  say. 

I cannot  possibly  say. 

There  are  many  poor  widows 
and  children  who  have  no 
relations  willing  to  support 
them. 

There  may  be  eight  or  ten.  Cannot  say. 

They  are  supported  by  their  | 

neighbours,  who  are  in  general  more  kind  and  generous 
than  their  means  allow,  and  by  their  clergy.  The  reason 
the  number  is  so  very  small  is,  that  in  most  instances  they 
have  recourse  to  begging,  and  are  seldom  ashamed  to  do 
so  when  deprived  of  their  husbands. 

I cannot  possibly  say  the  num- 
ber ; they  are  supported  by 
their  friends,  or  from  the  cha- 
rity of  the  poor  about  them 
who  have  houses. 

From  50  to  80;  the)'  arc  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  do- 
nations of  their  neighbours. 

J think  about  100 ; they  arc 
generally  supported  by  their 
nearest  relatives,  with  whom 
they  live ; their  more  inde- 
pendent neighbours  lend  as- 
sistance, and  some  of  them 
almost,  entirely  devolve  on  us  f 

Number  I cannot  state ; they 
are  generally  supported  by  the 
kindness  of  their  relations, 
friends  or  neighbours. 

'or  their  support. 

Very  few,  if  any,  go  from  this 
neighbourhood ; none  to  Eng- 
land that  I know  of. 

parish  for  about  one  month 
tatoes,  and  are  employed  i 

I do  not  think  any  labourers 
leave  this  parish  for  employ- 
ment in  England,  but  some 
say  near  a hundred  leave  the 
at  the  time  of  digging  out  po- 
ll the  neighbouring  parishes. 

About  50.  None  go  to 
England. 

I am  not  aware  of  labourers 
ever  leaving  this  parish  to  seek 
for  employment  in  England  or 
elsewhere. 

Some  of  them  arc  married 
men ; their  families  are  sup- 
ported on  the  potatoes  which 
they  grow  themselves. 

About  one  half married  men. 
Their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  by  the  potatoes 
which  they  grow,  and  such 
casual  employment  as  they 
can  procure,  if  able  to  labour. 

About  20  subsist  by  begging ; 
alms  are  given  in  provisions  in 
general. 

About  50 ; alms  are  gene-  About  20.  There  are  at 
rally  given  in  provisions,  some  least  as  many  more  strangers, 
trifling  sums  in  money.  who  constantly  succeed  each 

other.  Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions.  There  are  many  in  want,  but  ashamed 
to  beg,  whose  lot  is  infinitely  more  severe  than  that  of 
strolling  beggars,  who  are  always  able  to  procure  more 
food  than  they  or  their  families  can  consume. 

We  have  but  eight  persons  in 
the  parish  whom  we  consider 
objects,  though  there  are  many 
wiio  beg,  and  others  who  migM 
require  assistance.  Alms  are 
given  both  in  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

No  householder  is  in  the  ha- 
bit of  letting  lodgings  for  hire 
to  strolling  beggars,  but  they 
never  refuse  them  a night’s 
lodging  gratis. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
for  their  lodging  for  a night ; 
they  sometimes  get  a bundle 
of  straw  from  a farmer,  and 
leave  it  after  them  in  the 
morning,  as  a remuneration 
for  the  hospitality  shown 
them. 

Strolling  beggars  can  pro- 
cure lodging  at  most  of  the 
cabins,  as  they  generally 
leave  the  straw  which  they 
procure  for  beds  in  recoin- 
pence  for  the  lodging  given 
them.  Lodgings  are  not  let 
on  any  other  terms,  nor  by 
householders  of  any  other  de- 
scription. 

Lodgings  are  not  usually  let 
to  strolling  beggars;  they 
always  given  as  charity. 

I believe  not. 

Certainly  not. 

1 

None. 

I have  inquired  particle, 
and  could  not  hear  °fWt‘ 
son  having  died  of  want. 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary— Barony  Midd,  Jiird,  and  Town  Fcthard. 


Ballyshec-han  - Pop.  2,869. 

Cloneen  and  Drangan. 
Pop.  3,900. 

Fethard  - - Pop.  4,050. 

| Fethard,  (including  Town.) 
Pop.  4,050. 

llait.  Pciuicjiilkcr,  Esq.,  J.  t>.  | 

Rev.  C.  O'Brien,  p.  p. 

| Rev.  Robert  Ferris,  Pres.  Min. 

Do  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children  in  this  parish. 

Noue. 

But  two  within  the  last  three 
years,  supported  from  house 
to  house.  None  that  I can 
hear  of. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  more 
1 than  six;  and  none,  as  far  as 
my  knowledge  goes,  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

Bastard  children  are  scarcely  The  number  is  extremely 

known  in  this  parish.  On  ap-  few,  and  are  attended  to  by 
plication  to  the  parish  priest,  their  parents, 
the  number  baptized  within 
these  last  three  years  in  the 
Union  of  this  and  another 
parish  arc  only  two;  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  one;  they  are 
supported  by  one  or  other  of  their  reputed  parents. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

I am  sorry  to  say  that  this 
description  of  population  is 
said  to  he  much  on  the  in- 
crease. Perhaps  about  20. 

There  are  several  widows  in  j 
this  parish,  some  of  whom  have  j 
sons  and  daughters  who  sup-  | 
port  them ; but  in  case  of  no  | 
relation,  they  generally  have  j 
houses  with  more  or  less  land,  j 
and  arc  supported  thereby.  1 

None ; they  always  go  to 
some  friend,  when  they  are  1 
not  able  to  live  otherwise. 

Six  widows,  and  no  children. 

About  50,  and  mostly  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

There  are  a great  number  of  I do  not  know  the  number ; 
persons  incapable  of  daily  la-  they  are  usually  supported 
hour,  yet  they  generally  assist  by  their  children  or  near  re- 
in the  cultivation  of  their  own  latives. 
ground  as  far  as  they  are  able. 

The  greater  portion  have  sons  and  daughters  who  support 
them : if  not,  they  are  supported  by  their  land. 

I have  employed  two  intelli-  j About  80,  and  generally 
gent  persons  to  go  through  1 supported  by  their  friends, 
the  town,  and  they  have  re- 
ported to  me  that  there  are  | 

28  individuals  incapable  of  1 
work,  and  subsisting  on  the 
charity  of  their  friends  and  others. 

Cannot  state  the  number  of  j 
persons  who  seek  employment 
periodically  in  other  counties.  1 
None  go  to  England  out  of 
this  parish. 

Very  few  go  elsewhere,  this 
being  a tillage  country,  un- 
I less  some  who  emigrate  yearly 
to  America. 

Scarcely  any,  but  many  come 
to  this  place  from  Kerr}-, 
Clare,  Limerick,  and  other 
quarters. 

In  case  of  married  men  seek-  Some  are  married,  and  take 
ing  employment  in  other  parts  their  families,  or  apart  of  their 
of  Ireland,  their  wives  and  families  With  them  ; they  leave  the 
children  are  supported  during  ol,lcrs  with  their  friends,  and  either 
■heir  absence  by  former  earn-  s'"d  n,“  " ,l"m  niwleJ'' 
ings,  and  the  produce  of  their  few  acres  of  land. 

They  are  generally  married, 
and  whose  wives  and  children 
follow  them,  and  pursue  the 
begging  art  in  the  country 
where  their  husbands  are  en- 
gaged. 

Few  resident  persons  in  this  I know  no  professed  beggar 
parish  subsist  by  begging,  as  j in  the  parishes;  one  family 
.they  all  have  cabins,  with  more  J only  begs  occasionally, 

■or  less  land  attached  to  them. 

..There  are  often  strolling  beg- 
gars to  be  seen  from  other  pa- 
rishes, who  are  relieved  by  the 
rich  in  money,  and  by  the  farmer  in  provisions. 

From  80  to  100,  and  alms 
are  given  sometimes  in  money, 
and  sometimes  in  provisions. 

Do  not  know  of  any  house- 
holders in  this  parish  who  let 
lodgings  to  beggars.  There 
are  a few  carmen’s  inns ; but 
the  beggar  generally  obtains 
lodging  in  an  out-house  of  the 
•armor’s,  or  in  the  cabin  with 
me  poor  man  and  his  fatuity, 
free  of  expense. 

Beggars  are  charged  110- 
1 thing ; they  are  generally  en- 
tertained as  they  pass  through, 
gratis,  as  having  their  own 
provisions. 

There  are  upwards  of  50 
householders  who  let  lodgings 
to  beggars,  and  the  price 
usually  paid  is  2 d.  per  night. 

There  was  one  instance  four 
or  l.ve  years  ago,  in  which  the 
person  died  from  actual  desti- 
tution ; but  none  since  that 
* know  of. 

Not  as  I know. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

None,  as  far  as  known  to  me. 

0.5. 

LL  2 
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Gale  - - Pop.  1,533. 

Gale  and  Ballysheehan. 
Pop.  4,402. 

Knockgraffon  and  Dagstown. 
Pop 

Knockgraffon  . Pop.  4,100. 

Samuel  Phillips,  Esq.,  J.  r. 

Curate  of  the  Parish  of  Cashel. 

Rev.  Ar.  Herbert. 

Oliver  Mills,  Esq. 

None. 

Do  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children  in  my  parishes  ; have 
not  heard  that  any  perished 
through  neglect.  In  the 
parish  of  Cashel,  of  which 
I am  curate,  I almost  appre- 
hend two  such  children 
perished  through  neglect. 

None  among  the  Protestant 
parishioners.  None  have 
perished  from  want. 

A case  of  the  kind  has  not 
come  to  my  knowledge  for  a 
long  time. 

None. 

Can  give  no  information  on 
this  quere. 

No  bastards  among  the  Pro- 
testants, but  cannot  answer 
for  the  Roman  Catholics. 

Cannot  say. 

None. 

Cannot  say ; believe  they 
are  few  who  are  thus  circum- 
stanced. 

None. 

The  very  few  of  this  class 
are  supported  by  provisions 
from  their  neighbours. 

There  are  none,  except  those 
who  have  families  to  support 
them. 

Cannot  say  any  thing  as  to 
the  number.  If  their  families 
be  not  in  such  circumstances 
as  to  be  able  to  support  the 
aged,  they  are  usually  sup-  | 
plied  with  food  and  a bed  in  tl 
by  those  who  are  but  moderab 

Very  few,  and  such  as  are 
they  are  chiefly  supported  by 
their  children  or  friends  who  j 
have  means  to  do  so.  ' 

leir  parish  or  neighbourhood 
ely  comfortable. 

I cannot  exactly  ascertain 
this  important  question,  as 
they  are  supported  at  home  by 
their  friends  and  families. 

None. 

From  my  parishes  I do  not 
think  there  are  any  vagrant 
labourers.  Few  or  none 
go  to  England  from  this 
quarter. 

None  as  I know. 

I never  hear  of  any  leaving 
the  parish. 

None. 

See  No.  5. 

Informant  does  not  think 
there  are  any  common  beggars 
in  this  parish,  at  least  very  few.  j 

1 

Cannot  say  as  to  number. 
Alms  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

None,  except  vagrant  stran- 
gers, unconnected  with  the 
parish,  who  get  alms  usually 
in  provisions. 

I do  not  think  there  are  20 
regular  beggars  belonging  to 
the  parish,  but  many  itinerants 
pass  through  it.  All  get  re- 
lief in  provisions. 

_ Householders  never  let  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars ; they 
are  always  provided  for  charity 
sake. 

Cannot  answer. 

Know  of  only  two  houses: 
their  charge  is  3 d.  per  night. 

This  occurs  but  occasionally 
in  letting  lodgings  to  strag- 
glers. Only  those  poor  living 
in  villages  are  in  the  habit  ot 
charging  for  a night  or  a few 
nights’  lodgings.  About  0 d. 
a week. 

None. 

Have  not  heard  of  any  so 
dying. 

None. 

I do  not  think  there  has. 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary— Baronies  Middlethird,  and  Ormond  (Lower.) 


Moycarkey  - Pop. . 1 

Rathcoole  - Pop.  1,501. 

St.  Patrick’s  Rock,  including 
City  of  Cashel. — Pop.  12,582. 

Ballingarry  and  Uskane. 
Pop.  3,226. 

Rev.  Geo.  Pcacoclce. 

Maltha 0 San/teg,  Esq. 

Gerald  Fitzgerald,  Esq. 
Resident  Magistrate  of  Police. 

Rev.  James  Saunderson. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
serted children,  and  certainly 
none  have  perished  through 
neglect,  within  the  last  three 
years. 

at  vestry.  I believe,  however, 
vision  is  made  for  deserted 
instances  of  the  death  of  deser 

Children  are  not  often  de- 
serted iiere ; but  when  it  so 
happens,  they  are  supported 
by  parochial  assessment,  which 
is  under  the  control  of  over- 
seers of  foundlings,  appointed 
in  most  other  parishes  no  pro- 
children. I have  known  some 
ted  children  caused  by  neglect. 

None. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  very  few,  and 
these  are  supported  as  de- 
scribed in  No.  1. 

None  that  I know  of. 

The  widows  and  children  who 
have  no  friends  to  support 
them,  are  obliged  to  beg,  to 
sustain  life. 

I know  but  of  one  widow 
and  three  children;  she  is 
partly  employed  at  agricul- 
tural labour,  and  receives 
relief  from  the  neighbouring 
farmers. 

See  No.  4.  This  is  the  class 
that  will  always  be  a dead 
weight  upon  any  plan  for 
finding  employment  for  the  p< 
seem  to  be  incredible  to  apers 
The  word  “ Relief”  makes  t 
clouds,  and  every  house  pours 

Cannot  say. 

>or,  and  the  number  would 
on  who  bad  not  experience, 
hem  start  in  existence  in 
out  its  claimants. 

Cannot  tell  how  many,  but 
are  generally  supported  by 
their  families. 

Very  few  live  in  the  parish, 

and  those  that  do,  reside  with  their 
own  families. 

I am  not  able  to  say  what  | Cannot  positively  say. 
the  number  limy  be,  but  whatever  it  is,  and  it  appears  very  great,  they  are 
| entirely  supported  by  begging.  The  small  farmers  through  the  country  are 
their  benevolence  is  sorely  oml.  Clouds  of  women  ami  children,  mid  sometimes  men  also, 

if  Cashel  is  (rrenily  in>|xireri?hed,  mid  is  yearly  becoming  worse.  The  few  gentry  who  formerly 

A few  leave  home  in  time  of 
harvest,  to  cut  corn  in  the 
neighbouring  counties.  None 
known  to  go  to  England  pe- 
riodically. 

None  either  leave  the  parish, 
or  go  to  England. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
answer  this  question  with  ac- 
curacy, but  I believe  very  few 
emigrate  in  that  manner  from 
this  part  of  the  country. 

None  that  I know  of  from 
this. 

Young  unmarried  men  that 
generally  go. 

See  No.  5. 

Not  many.  By  provisions. 

No  persons  exist  by  begging 
in  this  parish  ; but  many  beg- 
gars come  from  the  neigh- 
bouring villages,  who  are 
liberally  supplied  with  pota- 
toes by  the  farmers. 

See  No.  4. 

Cannot  say. 

• Beggars  always  get  their 
dodging  free. 

) ;•  . .•  '.  . , . 

There  are  no  regular  house- 
holders in  the  parish  for 
letting  lodgings,  but  _ the 
farmers  seldom  refuse  giving  . 
a night's  lodging  without  any  j 
charge. 

I cannot  say  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  these  lodging-houses. 
I believe  one-halfpenny  or  a 
penny  per  night  is  paid  for 
an  occasional  lodger,  but  it 
is  less  if  taken  by  the  week. 

Cannot  say. 

No. 

0 .5. 

Not  one,  certainly. 

I know  of  none;  although 
the  privations  may,  in  some 
cases,  be  said  to  be  a daily 
death. 

L L 3 

Have  not  heard.  ' 
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Clogliprior  - Pop.  1,452. 

Kilbarron,  Terryglass  & Finoe. 
Pop.  6,543. 

Loughkecn  - Pop.  2,691. 

Lornh  and  Dorrow. 
Pop.  7,382. 

George  Atkinson,  Esq.  j.  i'. 

Rev.  Ambrose  Bowles,  v.  v. 

Rev.  Francis  Si/ngc. 

T.  W.  Walsh,  Esq.,  j.P. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Only  one.  There  are  none. 

None. 

One  deserted  child 
parish  of  Dorrow  within  the 
last  year ; but  in  consequence 
of  the  vestry  cess  being  abo- 
hshed,  it  is  now,  I believe, 
supported  by  subscription. 

There  is  not  one. 

None,  or  unknown. 

I cannot  say. 

I know  no  widows  or  children 
in  this  parish  but  have  rela- 
tions able  to  support  them. 

There  are  many  widows  and 
children,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported by  work,  or  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 

Cannot  tell ; but  not  many. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  say  what  number  of 
old  people  are  in  the  parish, 
but  any  that  are,  are  supported 
by  their  family. 

| I could  not  ascertain  the 
number,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or 
relations. 

Cannot  tell.  Usually  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families. 
I believe  there  is  hardly  a 
poor  family  in  the  parish  that 
would  not,  in  England,  be  an 
object  of  parochial  relief. 

There  are  a few  old  persons 
incapable  of  working,  but  they 
are  supported  by  their  children 
or  friends. 

Labourers  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  this  parish 
periodically. 

No  labourers  leave  these 
parishes  to  seek  employment 
in  any  other  county,  or  in 
England. 

I believe  none  from  this 
parish  go  elsewhere  to  seek 
employment. 

None  whatever;  the  labourers 
of  these  parishes  have  sufficient 
employment  at  home.  Labour- 
ers from  the  counties  of  Galway 
and  Mayo,  come  here  and  are 
employed  during  the  harvest. 

None. 

I do  not  know  any  in  this 
parish  that  subsist  by  begging. 

Two  or  three.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

This  being  a country  parish, 
few  beggars.  Alms  almost 
always  given  in  provisions. 

Eight  or  nine  persons  to  my 
knowledge  very  poor,  in  these 
parishes,  but  they  get  money 
as  alms. 

There  is  not  one;  though 
the  people  are  poor,  they 
inherit  the  hospitable  dispo- 
sition of  their  forefathers. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  are  several  persons  in 
the  habit  of  giving  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars,  but  they 
demand  no  payment,  their 
doing  so  for  charity. 

None  have  died  in  this  parish 
through  destitution. 

No,  not  one. 

None. 

None. 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary— Baronies  Ormond  (Lower),  and  Ormond  (Upper.) 


Modereny  - Pop.  4,506. 

Mountsea  - Pop.  2,209. 

Mountsea  - Pop.  a.009.  1 Elf°°4™rg’  ^ 

Rev.  William  Homan. 

R.  W.  Gason,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

Rev.  Jac/cson  Wray. 

The  Very  Rev.  John  Head, 
Dean  of  Killaloe, 

One  deserted  child,  sup- 
ported by  subscription.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

None. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

Cannot  say  exactly,  but  are 
supported  from  poor-fund. 

See  No.  4. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Sixteen  widows,  assisted  by 
their  children  and  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours,  and  a few 
of  them  by  the  church  col- 
lection. 

About  80  persons.  They  are 
supported  from  a poor-fund,  which  has 
been  established  by  private  subscrip, 
tion  and  the  collections  at  thecluirch; 
2 1.  is  given  weekly,  and  about  li.  10s. 
in  donations  per  month.  There  is  a 
deacon  appointed  for  each  district, and 
we  meet  once  in  the  month,  and  see 

There  are  seven  women  and 
one  old  man  in  the  parish, 
who  are  supported  by  alms, 
and  the  charity  of  parishion- 
ers, who  afford  relief  at  their 
own  houses, 
who  are  objects  and  wlio  not. 

The  number  on  the  church 
poor-book  amountstoie.rnost 
of  whom  are  incapable  of 
work. 

Twenty,  in  the  above-men- 
tioned parishes,  supported  by 
the  industry  of  their  children, 
and  the  charity  of  tlieir  neigh- 
bours. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none  in  the  habit 
of  doing  so  from  this  parish. 

None. 

Some  are  married,  others 
single. 

Answered,  No.  5. 

There  are  very  few  paupers 
of  the  parish  begging,  but  im- 
mense numbers  come  from  the 
surrounding  parishes,  and  par- 
ticularly at  the  period  that  the 
Irish  go  to  England  to  labour. 

None. 

I cannot  say,  so  many  stran- 
gers come  begging  from  town 
of  Nenagh.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

Three.  Alms  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

Cannot  say  what  number  of 
householders  let  lodgings  to 
strolling  beggars ; 4 cl.  a week 
is  the  usual  price  for  a week’s 
lodging  in  the  village  ; in  the 
country  parts  of  the  parish 
there  is  no  charge. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any 
such  thing. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None,  that  I could  hear  of. 

None. 

O.5.  L L 4 
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MUNSTER— County  Tipperary — Baronies  Ormond  (Upper),  Clanwilliam,  and  Owney  and  Arra. 


Clonbeg  and  Killinaffe. 
Pop.  5,7g8. 

Kilmore,  Lisbon ey  and 
Killinaffe  - 8,295. 

Lattena  - Pop.  995. 

Ballmaliincli  and  Killoscull, 
Pop. 

Rev.  John  Galway. 

Very  Rev.  G.  Holmes, 
Dean  of  Ardfert. 

Rev.  J.  Studdert. 

Rev.  William  Flanagan,  p.  p. 

None. 

| We  have  but  one  deserted 
! child ; I know  of  none  lost  by 
| exposure. 

I 

Very  few,  and  living  with 
friends  and  farmers.  None. 

None,  or  any  perished,  to 
my  knowledge. 

None. 

There  is  only  one. 

Cannot  say. 

From  15  to  20 ; generally  by 
their  mothers. 

I know  of  but  one,  depend-  1 
ent  on  myself. 

There  are  very  few  widows 
in  my  parishes  who  do  not 
receive  some  support  from 
their  relatives. 

About  80,  supported  by 
friends,  children,  &c. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

In  proportion  to  the  popula- 
tion, drey  are  very  few;  but  the 
few  live  by  alms,  in  some  shape. 

Mr.  Chalmers  of  Edinb 
generally  adopted,  I th 

In  the  parish  I reside  in, 
which  contains  between  5,000 
and  6,000  persons,  we  have  a 
poor-fund,  supported  by  vo- 
luntary subscriptions,  and  mt 
•urgh ; it  answers  particularly  w 
ink  (with  more  available  means) 

About  200,  perhaps  more. 
By  begging,  by  their  children 
and  friends,  &c. 

inaged  under  the  Deacon  sys 
ell,  but  our  funds  are  rather  s 
it  Would  supersede  the  necessity 

From  30  to  40.  By  the  cha- 
rity of  the  parishioners. 

tern,  as  recommended  by 
lender.  Were  this  system 
! of  any  other  poor  laws. 

Very  small. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  my 
parishes  to  seek  work  else- 
where; I scarcely  know  more 
than  three  or  four  going  to 
England  any  year. 

About  200  go  to  different 
counties  in  harvest  time. 

About  200  in  harvest  and 
October;  to  England,  about 
10  to  12. 

I believe  they  live  on  the  po- 
tato-garden, but  imagine  it 
is  not  a case  of  common  oc- 
currence. 

Few.  Potatoes  is  the  usual 
donation. 

Some  married ; their  fami- 
lies subsist  on  the  potatoes 
they  leave  behind,  and  per- 
haps get  a little  work. 

Yes,  and  live  on  potatoes 
left  at  home. 

Some  of  them  married.  Sup- 
port, potatoes  and  salt. 

We  have  a number  of  beg- 
gars, particularly  in  spring ; 

: when  potatoes  get  scarce,  they 
mostly  receive  provisions. 

Fifty. 

From  20  to  30.  Alms  given 
mostly  in  provisions. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay  ; 
there  are  lodging-houses;  rate 
about  3 d.  for  bed. 

1 believe  they  seldom  charge 
beggars  any  thing. 

Nothing  is  paid ; often  get 
supper  and  bed  free. 

About  100  let  lodgings  gratis. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

Not  any. 
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MUNSTER — County  Tipperary — Barony  Owney  and  Arra. 


Boher  and  Batina  - Pop 

Castletown  Arra,  Youghaland 
Burgess  - - Pop.  12,032. 

KiUevolane,  Killoscully,  Kilnarash, 
and  Kilromerlin. 

Pop.  about  11,700. 

Youghai  and  Burgess. 
Pop.  7,922. 

Rev.  Wm.  Byrn,  p.p. 

Rev.  Robert  Gabbett. 

Rev.  John  Pennef other. 

Rev.  Doctor  Ryan. 

There  are  a few  deserted  chil- 
dren, supported  by  farmers. 
None  have  perished  for  the  last 
:wo  years  through  neglect. 

None. 

I suppose  about  10.  The  pa- 
rish lias  been  obliged  to  run  in 
arrear  with  the  nurses  this 
last  two  years,  in  consequence 
of  the  parish  cess  not  being 
paid,  and  there  are  fewer 
foundlings  in  consequence. 

There  are  no  deserted  children 
in  the  parishes.  An  infant  ex- 
posed by  the  unfortunate  mother 
died  in  this  year. 

I know  only  one. 

I know  of  none. 

Unknown. 

I do  not  know  but  of  one  child 
which  does  not  receive  some 
support  from  the  reputed  fathers. 
In  general  they  afford  but  very 
scanty  support,  which  for  the 
greater  part  arises  from  their 
poverty. 

In  the  village  of  Balina  there 
are  many  widows  and  children 
chiefly  supported  by  begging. 

I know  of  none  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  relatives ; 
some  few  are  assisted  by 
weekly  collections  in  the  pa- 
rish church. 

About  30,  as  I can  bear,  sup- 
ported by  tbe  benevolence  of  the  form- 
ers in  general. 

by  tlie  charity  of  tbeir  neigh 
to  assist  to  support  themseh 
tbeir  children  to  sendee  whe 
work.  They  often  real'  a pi 

There  are  about  40  widows, 
with  from  50  to  60  children,  in  a 
wretched  condition,  without  any  land. 
Tliey  are  for  the  greater  part  supported 
>ours.  They  sometimes  work  in  the  fields 
es  and  children.  They  very  often  send  out 
n they  are  incapable  to  do  but  very  little 
to  assist  their  support 

There  are  a great  many  of 
old  and  infirm  incapable  of  work 
in  those  parishes,  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  relatives 
and  a benevolent  people. 

Cannot  say  what  number; 
but  they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  friends  and  relations. 

I suppose  about  100.  Usually 
supported  by  begging,  and 
some  charitable  contributions 
in  tbe  parish. 

ported  by  the  b 

There  are  about  Go  persons 
who,  from  old  age  and  infirmity, 
are  incapable  to  work.  The 
greater  number  of  them  receive 
a miserable  support  from  then- 
poor  children.  Some  are  sup- 
enefactions  of  tbeir  neighbours- 

A few  labourers  go  into  the 
interior  of  the  country  at  the 
season  of  corn -cutting  and  po- 
tato digging.  None  that  we 
hear  for  England. 

I do  not  know  that  an}’  are  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  their  dwel- 
lings, &c.,  and  I believe  none. 

I should  suppose  between  200 
and  300.  Not  more,  I imagine, 
than  i-6th. 

About  300  for  some  short  time 
in  the  harvest.  I know  but  of 
one  man  to  go  to  England  in 
search  of  employment. 

Some  may  be  married.  Their 
wives  are  supported  by  their 
previous  industry. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
wives  live  on  dry  potatoes  and 
very  poorly  in  their  absence ; 
some  of  them  even  go  about 
the  country  with  their  chil- 
dren begging. 

Some  of  them  are  married. 
The  wives  and  children  of  those 
who  solely  depend  on  labour 
subsist  on  the  potatoes  raised 
on  the  con-acre  ground. 

A great  number  from  the  vil- 
lage of  Balina  and  other  parts 
of  the  parish  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  usually  given,  sometimes 
in  provisions,  sometimes  in 
money. 

I do  not  know  of  any  who 
subsist  by  begging. 

I suppose  about  150.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say  how  many  per- 
sons subsist  by  begging,  as 
many  old  persons  occasionally 
absent  themselves  from  the  ca- 
bins of  tbeir  pour  children  for 
this  purpose. 

In  the  village  of  Balina  there 
are  a few  who  let  lodgings  to 
oaggars,  the  usual  price  being 
1 per  night,  or  an  equivalent 
■value  of  potatoes. 

I know  of  none.  I believe  the 
beggar  is  generally  accommo- 
dated gratis. 

In  almost  every  house  they 
get  a night’s  lodging  for  no- 
thing for  the  night,  a wad  of 
straw  or  rushes  in  the  corner 
of  tbe  cabin.  There  are  seve- 
ral lodging-houses,  and  3 d. 
per  night  the  usual  price 
charged  for  lodgings  to  tra- 
vellers not  beggars. 

There  are  no  lodgings  offered 
for  money,  but  strolling  beggars 
are  often  lodged  by  the  smaller 
farmers  and  labourers  when 
provisions  become  scarce  and 
the  poor  are  obliged  to  leave 
their  cabins.  I cannot  say  bow 
many  are  in  the  habit  of  affording  them 
lodgings.  Few  of  the  small  formers  re- 
fuse them  lodgings  in  the  way  of  charity. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

I am  sure  none  have. 

None  that  I can  hear  of. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  persons 
to  have  died  from  actual  want ; 
but  I have  to  state  the  lives  of 
many  were  prolonged  by  a mi- 
serable support. 

O.5.  M M 
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Ballingarry  - - Pop.  5,879. 

Ballingarry  — Pop.  5,879* 

Ballingarry  and  Uslcane. 

Pop-  7.338- 

Fennor  and  Kilcooly. 
P°P-  5,917- 

A.  Going,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  W.  Armstrong. 

C.  Atkinson,  Esq.  j.  v. 

Rev.  Michael  Meghan,  p.  p. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  a few  supported 
by  travelling  about  the  parish, 
from  house  to  house ; none 
have  perished  from  want 

I do  not  believe  there  is  a 
deserted  child  in  this  parish  ; 
and  I cannot  recollect  that  any 
have  been  lost  through  neg- 
lect, certainly  not  within  the 
last  three  years. 

About  ten ; there  is  not  an 
instance  of  any  that  have  pe- 
rished  through  neglect. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

The  bastard  children  in  this 
parish,  as  far  as  I know,  are 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

I think  about  ten,  whose 
mothers  go  as  servants  into  a 
farmer’s  house  at  very  reduced 
wages,  so  as  to  have  support 
of  the  child  taken  into  conside- 
ration. 

They  are,  I believe,  generally 
assisted  by  their  landlords;  I 
Lnve  not  heard  of  many  that 
required  assistance. 

I know  of  but  one  widow  in 
this  parish  without  relations ; 
she  has  no  children,  and  is 
supported  by  the  gentry. 

About  200,  who  are  chiefly 
supported  by  the  benevolence 
of  the  parishioners. 

I cannot  form  an  opinion ; 
those  who  subsist  by  begging, 
are,  I believe,  but  few. 

I cannot  state  how  many 
people  there  are  in  this  parish 
incapable  of  work,  but  they  all 
live,  and  are  supported  by  their 
friends ; and  I do  not  know  a 
resident  of  this  parish  a beggar; 
alms  are  given  both  in  money  1 

One  hundred  and  twenty,  sup- 
ported by  the  generosity  of  the 
public. 

and  provisions. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

I believe  none  ever  leave 
their  homes  in  this  parish  for 
such  a purpose. 

mer  season.  There  is  a 
all  in  employment  at  hoi 

I do  not  know  of  any  labourers 
leaving  this  parish  periodically; 
a few  may  have  gone  to  Eng- 
land of  an  odd  year  in  the  sum- 
large  population  in  this  county 
:ne  throughout  the  year,  though  ' 

Six  hundred  are  obliged  to 
leave  their  homes,  and  go  to 
England  and  different  parts  of 
this  kingdom  to  look  for  employment, 

at  low  wages.  

They  are  chiefly  supported  by 
the  bounty  of  the  neighbours; 
many  of  them  are  married,  and 
leave  families  behind. 

See  No.  4. 

There  are  a good  many,  who 
receive  alms  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

The  numbers  are  almost  innu- 
merable to  me;  alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say. 

Beggars  sometimes  get  lodg- 
ings, but  are  never  charged 
any  thing. 

Beggars,  I believe,  are  never 
charged  for  their  lodging,  but 
disease  is  often  engendered, 
and  proves  ruinous  to  the  poor, 
from  their  facility  in  allowing 
those  strollers  to  enter  and  re- 
main in  their  cabins. 

Strolling  beggars  generally  get 
their  lodging,  as  considering 
the  little  straw  they  procure  for 
their  bed,  and  the  offal  of  their 
food  a sufficient  remuneration. 

No. 

No. 

I do  not  believe  any  person 
has  died  of  want  in  this  parish 
for  the  last  three  years. 

I believe  about  seven. 
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MUNSTER — County  Tipperary— Baronies  Slievardagh  and  Kilnemanagb. 


Fennor  - - Pop.  ‘->,073. 

Kilcooly  - - Pop.  3,844. 

Kilvemnon  - - Pop.  4,530.  j 

Doonas  Keagh,  &c. 
Pop. . 

Rev.  Et hoard  Lloyd. 

IVilliam  Ponsonby,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Labarte. 

Rev.  R.  Hayes,  p.  v. 

I have  not  beard  of  any. 

Seldom  has  an  instance  oc- 
curred of  desertion,  and  very 
rarely  have  any  perished;  I 
am  not  aware  of  one  instance 
during  the  period  mentioned. 

There  were  but  two  deserted 
children  in  this  parish  during 
that  period,  one  of  whom  died 
lately,  but  not  from  neglect ; 
they  have  been  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  parish  cess  ; but  no 
cess  has  been  collected  for 
last  three  years. 

Perhaps  about  10;  I do  not 
recollect  that  any  perished 
these  three  years  through  neg- 
lect. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

There  are  none  who  are  not 
taken  care  of,  either  by  their 
fathers  or  mothers. 

If  there  are  bastard  children, 
they  are  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

About  40. 

I cannot  say. 

There  are  few  who  have  not 
some  means,  but  any  that  are 
destitute  are  greatly  assisted 
by  Lady  Harriet  Barker,  of 
Kilcooly  Abbey. 

None,  except  the  deserted 
child  mentioned  in  No.  1. 

Perhaps  about  20  ; they  are 
supported  by  their  neighbours. 

All  the  aged  are  supported  by 
their  friends. 

The  number  are  few,  and 
those  are  generally  kept  by 
their  children. 

The  old  persons  reside  with  j 
their  children  and  near  rela-  j 
lives,  and  are  supported  by  . 
them. 

1 

The  number  of  these  may  be 
about  50.  They  are  usually 
supported  by  their  children  that 
work,  or  by  their  poor  friends, 
or  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Labourers  do  not  leave  this 
parish,  having  sufficient  work 
in  the  bogs  when  not  otherwise 
employed. 

They  are  seldom  known  to  : 
leave  their  dwellings. 

None  of  the  labourers  leave 
this  parish  to  obtain  employ- 
ment in  England  or  elsewhere. 

About  40  or  50.  I believe 
none  of  them  go  to  England. 

I believe  every  person  come 
to  man’s  estate  is  married,  but 
do  not  absent  themselves. 

ported  in  the 
neighbours,  c 
on  the  saving 
will  bring  to 

They  are  generally  married 
men ; their  families  are  sup- 
ir  absence  by  the  charity  of  their 
irby  the  credit  they  may  procure 
s which  they  hope  their  husbands 
them. 

I think  there  are  very  few 
actual  beggars  in  this  parish. 

The  number  of  residents  who 
beg  are  few,  and  alms  are  , 
generally  given  in  provisions.  | 

Not  many  beggars  belonging 
to  this  parish ; some  strangers 
of  that  class  travel  about,  and 
potatoes  are  what  they  usually 
receive. 

The  numberof  itinerantbeggars 
in  my  parish  is  inconsiderable. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

j 

I know  of  none- 

Whenever  lodged,  they  are 
always  lodged  free  for  the 
night. 

Very  few  live  in  lodgings; 
the  strolling  beggars  pay  one 
penuy  per  night. 

! Strolling  beggars  generally  get 
j lodgings  at  farmers’  houses. 
I They  get  it  gratis. 

i 

I think  not. 

Not  one. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

• None. 
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Dungarvan  - Pop.  10,861. 

Kilculliheen  - - Pop.  1,353. 

City  of  Waterford : 
Pop.  28,821, 

Lismore,  Cappoquin,  Macol. 
lup  - - - Pop.  18,441. 

Rev.  Stephen  Dickson. 

II.  Winston  Barrow,  Esq.  J.  r. 
Deputy  Lieutenant. 

Joshua  W.  Strongman. 

Wm.S.  Currcy,  Esq.  JlP. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

One.  None  are  known  to 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

There  are,  1 believe,  in  Lb. 
more  only  three.  Five  pounds 
for  each  were  in  the  first  in- 
stance  raised  off  the  parish. 
Supported  since,  one  by  a cler- 
gyman, the  others  by  the  pro. 
prietor  of  the  place.  Never 
heard  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

The  number  is  not  known  .by 
me  with  any  accuracy.  They 
are,  I believe,  not  numerous. 
Generally  supported  by  their 
mothers,  there  being  no  power 
to  compel  the  father  to  support 
them. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 

Widows,  31 ; children,  36. 
They  are  supported  some  by1 
begging,  some  by  friends,  and 
some  by  their  neighbours,  for 
whom  they  perform  occasional 
services. 

three  parishes,  who  are 
more  opulent ; who  gain 
who  are  assisted  by  the 
whose  potato-ground  is 
who  beg. 

Cannot  state  the  number. 
There  must  be  mauy  in  the 
supported  by  donations  from  the 
something  by  their  own  work  j 
:ir  neighbours  in  many  ways; 
dug  for  them,  &c. ; and  some 

I cannot  possibly  tell;  but 
those  of  this  description  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  if  able, 
otherwise  by  begging  from 
house  to  house. 

Forty-four.  They  are  usu- 
ally supported  by  their  friends, 
relations  and  neighbours : 
some  by  begging. 

• There  are  many,  as  there  must 

1 be  every  where.  Most  are  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families  or  connexions.  Some  are 
aided  by  friends  or  respectable  families  upon  whose  pro- 
perty they  live,  are  pensioners  upon  the  proprietors  of  the 
place,  or  are  otherwise  relieved.  Some  beg. 

I cannot  learn  that  any  num- 
ber of  labourers  migrate  from 
this  parish  either  to  England 
or  elsewhere. 

Except  in  rare  instances,  I None,  or  very  rarely  that  any 

do  not  think  that  labourers  go  do  so. 
hence  to  obtain  employment  in  1 

England.  On  the  contrary,  at  the  time  of  potato  digging,  there 
is  a considerable  influx  of  persons  from  a distance,  generally 
from  the  West,  to  assist  in  that  brauch  of  farming  industry. 

[1 

Fourteen.  Alms  are  usually 
distributed  in  provisions. 

The  persons  who  subsist  by 
begging  in  Lismore  parish  are 
not  numerous.  Alms  are  given 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

Four.  The  price  from  id. 
to  2 d. ; but  generally  the  pocr 
are  housed  for  a night  by  the 
farmers  gratis. 

There  are  four  lodging-houses 
in  Lismore,  and  no  doubt  severs 
in  Cappoquin  and  Macollup, 

where  2d,  3 d.and4d.  per  night 

is  charged  to  poor  persons. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  believe  any  are 

known  to  have  so  perished. 

© 
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MUNSTER — County  Waterford — Barony  Coshbride  and  Coshmore. 


Lismore  and  Macollup. 
Pop.  12,3x0. 

Lismore  and  RIacollup. 
Pop.  12,310. 

Tallow  - Pop.  4,716.  j Templemichael  - Pop.  2,573. 

Rev.  John  Poole. 

Sir  R.  Musgrave,  Bart. 

Rev.  E.  Condon , p.p. 

i Richard  Smyth , Esq.,  j.p. 

1 only  know  of  three,  but 
tLere  may  be  more.  None  pe- 
rished from  neglect,  but  one  or 
two  from  unnatural  parents. 

None  at  present;  none  to  my 
knowledge  have  perished. 

I know  of  none.  1 have 
heard  of  but  one  child  that 
has  perished  through  neglect. 

Three. 

I only  know  of  two  in  the 
parish  at  present. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Cannot  say. 

About  fifteen  with  families; 
partly  supported  by  their  own 
industry,  and  sometimes  by 
their  friends. 

About  20  widows  and  about 
forty  children,  and  mostly  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribu- 

' Cannot  say  the  number,  but 
either  supported  by  their  friends 
or  by  begging,  or  partly  by  both. 

About  200  ; some  supported 
by  voluntary  contributions, 
and  others  by  tbe  scanty 
earnings  of  their  children. 

! About  50,  and  supported  by 
j their  families  and  neighbours. 

Very  few  go  to  England  or  | 
Scotland;  but  when  the  harvest  1 
or  potato-d'gging  is  earlier  in 
the  adjoining  county,  they  often 
go  there,  and  the  wife  and  child 
in  an  unknown  district,  a more 

Few  labourers  go  to  England;  ! 
some  go  to  Tipperary  in  har- 
vest time. 

ren,  under  the  pretence  of  goin 
profitable  business,  and  generall 

About  80  of  them  to  other 
parts  of  Ireland ; none  I know 
of  to  England. 

g with  the  husband,  closes  house 
y returns  about  tbe  same  time  w: 

I may  say  not  more  than  four 
or  five,  and  none  go  to  England. 

i,  and  goes  to  beg 
itli  the  husband. 

• 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
and  during  their  absence  the 
poor  families  contrive  to  sub- 
sist on  some  trifling  industry, 
See. 

If  any  go,  they  leave  provision 
for  their  families  during  their 
absence. 

• It  is  impossible  to  give  a satis-  ^ 
factory  answer  to  this  question, 
as  there  are  beggars  from  all 
parts  that  visit  this,  who  receive 
alms  chief!)’  in  provisions. 

In  general,  the  beggars  are  ! 
strangers,  or  the  inhabitants  j 
of  Lismore  and  Cappoquin,  in  J 
this  parish.  Great  misery  j 
prevails  in  those  towns,  whi- 
ther many  families  have  re-  | 
sorted  who  have  been  driven  | 
from  their  tenements  in  the  con 

About  30,  in  my  opinion, 
subsist  on  public  alms,  given 
in  food  and  cash,  as  it  may  be. 

miry. 

About  30,  and  supported  by 
provisions. 

About  ten  or  twelve,  and  the 
osual  price  is  2d.  a night,  or 
' lod.  per  week,  but  in  the  coun- 
try  beggars  get  lodging  free. 

The  number  in  this  town 
does  not  exceed  12  or  13;  the 
price  is  generally  from  4 d.  to 
2 d.  per  night. 

Very  few  strolling  beggars 
enter  this  parish,  and  those  that 
do  are  not  charged  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

Not  any ; but  no  doubt  dis- 
tress and  privation,  though  not 
the  immediate  cause,  were  the 
primary  cause  of  the  death  of 

Tlie  cholera  haslately  carried  off  about 
60  in  the  town  of  Cappoquin,  being 
mostly  persons  in  a state  of  great  po- 
verty. Many  must  annually,  from  dis- 
eases induced  by  severe  privations.  The 
parish  priest  of  Cappoquin  complains 
frequently  of  the  dreadful  scenes  of  miser 
the  want  of  fuel  as  well  as  other  necessarb 

I never  have,  discovered  any 
to  have  died  of  actual  destitu  - 
tion,  though  want  may  have 
prevailed  to  a great  extent. 

■y  which  he  witnesses  in  that  town,  from 
es.  He  savs  the  people  want  employment. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  and  I 
rather  think  none  from  actual 
destitution. 
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Agliah  - - Pop.  3,689. 

Aglish  - - Pop.  3,689. 

Clashmorc  - - Pop.  4,774. 

Kinsalabeg  anTci^Z 
PoP*  4,975- 

ltev.  E.  Condon. 

William  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq. 
j.  r.,  Dep.  Lieut. 

Rev.  William  Mackey. 

Rev.  Percy  S.  Smyth. 

None,  to  my  knowledge;  lam 
confident  there  are  none  in  this 
parish.  None  have  perished 
within  the  three  last  years. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  one  in- 
stance of  an  individual  having 
perished  through  want;  I 
know  not  of  any  deserted  chil- 
dren. 

None. 

None. 

Two,  unsupported  by  their 
parents. 

Cannot  state. 

Three  only. 

Twenty-three,  supported  by 
their  industry,  occasional  sup- 
port from  their  friends  and 
neighbours. 

Sixty-one  widows,  having 
170  children,  upon  whom  they 
chiefly  depend  for  their  main- 
tenance. 

Cannot  state ; the  number  is 
small. 

In  or  about  80  ;■  they  mostly 
go  about  from  one  house  to 
another,  begging. 

About  40 ; usually  supported 
by  their  children  or  other 
friends. 

Twenty-nine  persons  are  in- 
capable of  work,  and  are  prin- 
cipally supported  by  their 
children. 

Cannot  state  the  number; 
they  support  themselves  by 
begging, 

Sixty.  By  the  clergy. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any 
who  leave  this  parish  to  obtain 
employment  elsewhere. 

Few  or  none  go  to  England, 
though  there  are  many  who 
leave  their  dwellings  periodi- 
cally in  search  of  employment 
among  the  farmers  of  Tippe- 
rary, Kilkenny  and  Wexford. 

Cannot  state;  the  number, 
however,  is  small. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

.. 

1 

Mostly  beg  until  they  return. 

In  this  parish  not  more  than 
ten ; alms  generally  given  in 
provisions. 

Sixteen  subsist  by  begging, 
and  usually  receive  alms  in 
provisions. 

Cannot  state  the  number ; 
alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions, chiefly  potatoes. 

A great  many.  In  provision 

Two  or  three  only ; price  from 
2 d.  to  4 d.  per  night. 

beddii 

There  is  only  one  house,  in 
which  two  paupers  are  charged 
4 d.  per  week  each;  the  small 
farmers  give  lodgings  to  strol- 
ling beggars  gratis,  the  mere 
cottier  affords  such  a descrip- 
tion of  persons  house  room;  but 
in  this  case,  the  beggar  is  re- 
quired to  procure  straw  for  his 
ig  from  a neighbouring  farmer. 

From  eight  to  a dozen  ; the 
price  is  2 d. 

They  get  their  lodgings  gratis. 

None. 

Seven,  as  it  is  supposed  from 
want  of  proper  attention  dur- 
ing illness. 

I have  not  heard  of  a single 
instance. 

Not  one. 
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Blmolash  - - Fop.  1,397. 

Kilrossentry  - - Pop.  3,019. 

I 

Modeliigo  - - Pop.  1,330.  j 

Seskinane  - - Pop.  2,732. 

Thomas  Welsh,  Esq.,  .t.  p. 

Rev.  G.  Lymbery. 

Pierce  Hcly , Esq.  Dep.  Lieut.  | 

Rev.  Thomas  Kearney , 1*.  p. 

I do  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children  in  the  parish.  We  have 
no  church  or  churchwardens, 
therefore  deserted  children  from 
this  would  be  left  in  the  next 
parish,  in  order  to  ensure  a pro- 
tection from  the  churchwardens. 

About  20,  supported  by  cha- 
rity ; none  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  from  destitution 
or  neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

No  deserted  children ; none  1 
perished  through  neglect. 

I know  not  of  any  deserted 
children  being  in  my  parish,  or 
of  any  having  perished  through 
ueglect  within  the  last  three 
years,  or  longer. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

About  50. 

1 have  not  heard  of  any. 

One. 

I do  not  know  of  any  unable 
to  support  themselves. 

About  40  subsist  by  begging. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I know  not  of  any  under  this 
class. 

! 

I could  not  say  the  number, 
but  they  are  supported  by  their 
own  families. 

About  -200,  supported  by  their 
children  or  nearest  relatives, 
and  by  begging. 

The  old  people  are  supported 
by  their  relatives. 

come  occasionally.  Tht 
the  parish  are  supported 

! There  are  but  few  ordinarily 
resident  in  the  parish,  except 
strollers  from  the  counties  of 
Cork  or  Kerry,  who  go  and 
; old  and  infirm  who  belong  to 
by  their  friends  and  neighbours. 

Very  few  leave  home  for  work ; 
none  go  to  England. 

About  80  go  off  to  other  parts 
of  Ireland;  few  go  to  England, 
probably  about  12. 

A few  leave  for  the  neigh-  j About  40  of  my  parishioners 
bouring  counties;  in  harvest  generallygo  to  the  neighbouring 
none  go  to  England.  ! county  of  Tipperary  during  the 

■ ! harvest  season,  and  return  about 

a month  after.  I know  not  of  any  of  them 
going  to  England  for  periodical  employment. 

The  above  answers  this. 

A large  proportion  are  mar- 
ried, their  wives  and  children 
subsist  on  charity. 

The  wives  and  children  re- 
main at  home ; their  husbands 
leave  them  the  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves. 

The  married  men  leave  ample 
provisions  for  the  support  of 
their  families  until  they  return, 
except  in  few  instances,  in  hard 
summers. 

There  are  no  beggars  who  con- 
fine themselves  exclusively  to 
fhe  parish;  alms  usually  given 
in  provisions  by  the  lower 
classes,  in  both  hy  the  higher. 

About  50  regularly  esta- 
blished mendicants,  but  during 
the  migratory  seasons  there  is 
a vast  influx  from  other  pa- 
rishes; provisions. 

Very  few  beggars  in  this  pa- 
rish ; alms  given  generally  in 
potatoes. 

less  when  a distressed  c 
or  by  my  curate  from  tl: 
found  them  liberal  in  tht 

I know  only  of  three  of  my 
parishioners  who  live  by  beg- 
ging. Many  receive  alms  in 
provisions,  but  few  in  cash,  un- 
>bject  may  be  represented  by  me 
le  altar.  In  such  cases  I have 
sir  collections  in  cash. 

Scarcely  any  poor  person  will 
fcfuse  a night’s  lodging,  butthey 
never  charge  for  it. 

This  practice  is  universal 
throughout  the  parish.  The 
only  remuneration  for  a night’s 
lod  ing  is  the  potato  offal  of 
the  mendicant’s  meal,  which 
feeds  the  householder’s  pig, 

No  farmer  refuses  to  allow  a 
poor  stranger  to  sleep  in  his 
barn  for  a night,  and  without 
charge. 

About  32  householders,  who, 
I believe,  receive  no  remunera- 
tion for  the  accommodation,  ex- 
cept the  offals  of  their  food  and 
the  straw  they  generally  procure 
for  their  bed. 

None. 

None. 

L have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

°-5-  m m 4 
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Wliitechurch  and  Lacomn. 
Pop 

Carbally  - - Pop 

Crook  - - Pop.  976. 

Kilmacomb  - - pop,  866. 

Rev.  Francis  Newport,  jun. 

John  N.  Barrow,  Esq.  j.  r. 

John  Coghlun,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Ik . Morris,  Esq.  j.  p. 

I have  not  heard  of  more  than 
one,  which  I believe  is  living. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

Some  few ; usually  supported 
by  their  relations  until  the  ace 
of  eight  years,  when  they  are 
sent  to  service ; service  is  al- 
ways  to  be  had.  None  perished 
from  want. 

I know  not. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

1 do  not  know  of  any. 

Perhaps  five,  who  are  left  to 
the  care  of  the  mother,  who  al- 
most always  supports  them, 
there  being  no  law  to  compel 
the  reputed  father  to  do  so ; in 
several  cases  where  a promise 
has  been  made,  the  magistrates 
at  petty  sessions  have  enforced 
payment,  as  for  labour. 

I know  not. 

I cannot  find  out  that  there 
are  any. 

Sec  No.  4. 

Some  few ; supported  by  the 
day’s  work,  and  assisted  by  the 
elder  children  at  service;  the 
elder  children  at  home  taking 
care  of  the  younger. 

About  1 2,  who  occasionally 
receive  assistance  from  the 
church  collection. 

There  are  few  old  beggars, 
but  I cannot  answer  as  to  the 
number  of  old  persons ; they 
are  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren. 

Supported  by  their  friends ; 
and  in  case  of  no  friends,  sent 
to  the  House  of  Industry  at 
Waterford. 

I cannot  say  as  to  number; 
there  are  not  many ; they  are 
always  supported  by  their  chil- 
dren. 

I cannot  possibly  say. 

None. 

From  this  parish  [ do  not 
hear  of  any ; but  from  the 
counties  of  Cork  and  Kerry 
numbers  come  to  this  neigh-  1 
bourbood  to  look  for  employ- 
ment. 

Some  few  leave  their  cabins, 

ami  hire  with  the  neighbouring  farmers 
■luring  harvest  anil  potato  digging,  in 
which  case  they  are  fed  and  lodged. 
None  go  to  England  or  elsewhere. 

Any  that  are  married  andleave 
their  wives  behind  them,  leave  j 
them  to  be  supported  by  beg- 
gary. 

Young  Irishmen  are  fond  of 
getting  married ; and  I cannot 
say  how  the  county  of  Cork 
and  Kerry  wives  are  supported 
in  absence  of  their  husbands. 

Mostly  all  married ; the  wife 
and  children  remain  in  the  cabin, 
and  live  on  the  produce  of  the 
con-acre  until  the  return  of  the 
husband. 

I cannotanswer  either  of  these. 

There  are  not  so  many  beg- 
gars as  you  see  in  general. 
The. farmers  give  them  pota- 
toes or  any  scraps  ; few  give 
money. 

Not  many ; alms  are  given 
commonly  in  potatoes  to  beg- 
gars who  come  out  from  Wa- 
terford. 

Very  few,  if  any;  it  being 
well  known,  that  the  more  cha- 
rity given,  in  almost  all  cases, 
increases  the  number  of  appli- 
cants, and  has  a decided  ten- 
dency to  withdraw  their  mind 
from  depending  on  their  own 

This  I cannot  answer  here, 
having  been  a strolling  beggar 
myself,  although  looking  for 
tithes  now  almost  amounts  to 
beggary. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  of  such 
i houses  in  this  parish. 

Strolling  beggars  make  to  the 
next  farm-house  where  the 
night  overtakes  them,  and  the 
farmer  gives  them  food,  a 
barn  to  lodge  in,  without  any 
charge  whatever. 

Generally  all  let  them  in  to 
sleep;  no  charge;  if  they 
bring  no  food,  they  always  get 
share  of  what  is  going ; if  food 
is  brought,  it  is  dressed  for 
them. 

I know  not. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Not  any. 
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D unhill  and  Island  Kaije. 
Pop.  3,000. 

Killmolaran,  Desert  and  j 
Finogh  - - Pop.  5,221 . j 

Monkstown  - Pop.  1,024. 

Mothell,  Rathcormuck  and 
Fews  - Pop.  7,208. 

E.  Flynn,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Power,  p.  r. 

Rev.  George  Edmundson. 

Rev.  Ur,n.  Hill. 

None  at  all.  Not  one  lias 
been  known  to  perish  through 
neglect. 

Few,  or  none  at  all. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish,  nor  have 
any’ perished  through  neglect. 

1 

I know  of  but  one,  a little 
girl,  who  is  at  service  with  the 
parish  clerk. 

None. 

None. 

As  this  is  a matter  not  com- 
ing under  my'  observation, 
I can  form  no  opinion. 

Not  any  that  I know  but 
have  some  relations  to  support 
them. 

About  100  widows.  They  ' 
beg  for  their  support. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Very  few. 

About  100  who  live  by' 
begging. 

Those  persons  who  are 
unable  to  work  are  supported 
by  their  relatives. 

I cannot  say  what  number ; 
they  are  supported  by  their 
families. 

No  labourers  go  to  England ; 
a few  go  to  the  adjacent  coun- 
ties during  harvest. 

None  at  all. 

None. 

None  that  I know  of. 

Some  are  married,  and  leave 
' a stock  of  potatoes  with  their 
families  during  their  absence. 

Such  as  have  cabins  are  mar- 
ried, but  do  not  leave  home. 

Very  few.  Alms  given  in 
' provisions. 

They  get  provisions  and 
money. 

There  are  no  beggars  re- 
siding in  the  parish. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  be- 
longing to  the  Union. 

None  for  payment,  but  beg- 
gars are  admitted  and  get 
through  the  parish  a night’s 
lodging  for  charity. 

Scarcely  any. 

There  are  no  lodging  houses, 
particularly  for  this  purpose; 
beggars  passing  through  are 
provided  with  food  and  lodg- 
ing by  the  farmers  without 
charge. 

When  lodging  is  given  by  a 
farmer  to  strolling  beggars,  it 
is  always  in  an  out-house  or 
barn,  and  no  charge  is  ever 
made. 

None. 

From  the  extreme  poverty 
of  the  people,  it  must  be  sup- 
posed that  many  of  the  deaths 
have  occurred  from  actual 
want. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

1 0 .JJ.  N-  V 
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own  of  Carrickfergus,  Antrim- 

-Barony,  Antrim  (Lower.) 

Fourenena  and  Knockawn. 
Pop. 

Carrickfergus  - Pop.  8,70b. 

Carrickfergus  - Pop.  8,706. 

Connor  - Pop.  8,685. 

Rev.  Thomas  Kenney,  v.  p. 

Very  Rev.  Henry  Leslie, 
Dean  of  Connor. 

The  Very  Rev.  Henry  Leslie, 
Dean  of  Connor. 

H m.  Millar,  Esq.  j.  p. 

None. 

Two;  supported  by  vestry 
assessment.  None. 

At  present  there  are  two 
children,  who  are  supported 
by  vestry  assessment.  None 
known  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Two  or  three,  supported hv 
persons,  who  undertook  to  do 
so  upon  receiving  5/.  or  7/  10r 
from  the  parish,  which  was ac- 
cord.ngly  paid  them,  and  raised 
by  the  church  cess.  Non,, 
perished  through  ncdect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Fifteen. 

To  my  knowledge  there 
area  great  many  of  that  de- 
scription, partly'owing  to  the 
promiscuous  intercourse  at 
factories. 

Not  known  exactly;  but 
there  are  a great  many  of 
that  description. 

None  that  I know  of.  The 
parents  of  those  which  1 have 
alluded  to  in  the  answer  tu 
query  1,  are  unknown. 

Twenty-eight,  supported  by 
their  industry. 

Cannot  state  the  number; 
but  all  such  are  taken  care 
of  by  the  Mendicity  Society 
or  by  private  charity. 

Not  known ; but  very  few.  Within  my  knowledge,  two  wi- 

dows,  principally  supported  by 
the  individual  I have  alluced  to  in  my  answer  to  query  4 
Their  husbands  having  been  his  servants  ; there  maybe 
others  within  the  parish,  and  I am  certain  there  are.  I pre- 
sume, however,  the  clergy  residing  in  it  are  better' qualified 
than  I am  to  answer  this  question. 

About  30;  supported  by  the  I Cannot  state  the  number,  but  The  greater  number  are  re-  Iknowbutthreeoldmenofthis 
farmers.  1 the  greater  part  are  supported  lieved  by  private  charities,  and  description  within  the  parish; 

I by  private  charities.  the  others  by  the  Mendicity  one  of  them  is  supported  by  an 

1 association.  Cannot  state  the  number  exactly.  ' individual  to  whom  he  had 

been  a servant.  Tlie  other  two  are  supported  by  voluntary  contributions,  raised  for  them  by  their  neighbours.  It  is  usual  in  sucii  cases  for  tiro 
active  persons  10  go  through  the  parish,  occasionally  calling  at  every  house,  and  stating  that  they  are  begging  for  an  aged  and  infirm  man  or  woman, 
• whom  they  name,  and  they  nre^gcnerully  more  successful  than  common  beggars. 

About  200.  To  England 
about  40. 

N one. 

Few  or  none. 

Some  are  married ; their  fain  ily 
lives  by  industry. 

I never  knew  any  married 
man  do  so  within  tins  parish. 

Twenty.  Alms  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Since  the  establishment  of 
the  Mendicity  Society,  beg- 
ging is  nearly  done  away. 

Thirty-one  persons  who  are 
badged  mendicants ; these  ge- 
nerally receive  their  alms  in 
provisions,  though  sometimes 
in  money. 

Most  of  the  farmers  give 
lodging  gratuitously. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four. 
Three  half-pence. 

In  the  towns  of  Connor  and 
Kells  there  may  be  some 
householders  who  do  so,  but 
I cannot  specify  them,  neither 
do  I know  the  price  such  per-: 
sons  usually  pay  for  a nights, 
lodging. 

None-  Not  one.  None. 
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ULS TER  -County  Antrim— Baronies  Antrim  (Lower),  Kilconway,  Antrim  (Upper),  and  Toome  (Upper  ) 


Dunngiiy,  and  part  of  Skerry 
and  Uathcavin  - Pop. 

Skerry  and  Uathcavin. 
Pop.  8,938. 

Skerry  and  Rathcavin. 
Pop.  8,938. 

Antrim  - -Pop.  5,415. 

Rev.  At.’ Crickard , p.  p. 

Rev.  William  Cranford. 

Rev. 'll.  Stewart,  p.  ,vr. 

George  J.  dark,  Esq.,  j.  p. 
/•'.  Whittle,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Green. 

I do  not  know  of  any  chil- 
dren to  have  perished  from 
want. 

At  present  there  are  three, 
supported  by  the  parish.  I 
have  never  heard  it  supposed 
thatany  children  had  perished 
from  neglect. 

I think  there  are  three,  sup- 
ported by  vestry  assessment. 
I do  not  believe  that  any  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  three,  supported 
by  vestry  presentments.  None 
are  known  to  have  perished 
through  neglectfor  these  many 
years. 

If  there  be  any,  they  are  com- 
monly, as  far  as  1 know,  sup- 
ported by  their  mothers. 

I am  unable  to  answer. 

We  have  no  list  of  such  per- 
sons, for  they  are  generally 
supported  by  the  unfortunate 
mothers.  I am  happy  to  state 
that  in  this  parish  there  is  a 
decrease  of  that  part  of  the 
population. 

About  30  ; not  supported  by 
their  reputed  fathers. 

I do  not  know  of  any ; but  if 
.there  should  be  any  of  that 
f description,  it  is  usually  by 
Pegging. 

Persons  in  such  circum- 
stances are  supported  by  beg- 
ging, and  the  voluntary  as- 
sistance of  their  neighbours. 

A considerable  number  of 
the  lodged  poor  are  widows. 
There  may  be  about  10  oth<  rs,  who 
receive  a share  of  the  weekly  collec- 
tions made  in  the  Established  and 
Presbyterian  churches.  We  have  a 
Ladies’  Clothing  Society,  b.y  « Inch 
they  are  annually  supplied  with  bed  a 

Very  few  poor  widows  and 
children  in  this  parish  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives;  they 
depend  on  the  charities  of  the 
benevolent  and  the  Mendicity 
Society, 
nd  body  clothes. 

r Old  people  residing  in  the 
'parish  are  generally  supported 
by  their  families. 

? good  character,  wore,  until  lately,  si 
hs  being  illegal,  mid  objected  to  by 
continued,  and  tliey  are  obliged  to 
1 assisted  by  the  collections  taken  up 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion with  any  degree  of  accu- 
racy ; persons,  from  old  age 
or  infirmity,  incnpnble  of  work,  anti  of 
ipported  by  vestry  assessment,  which, 
some  of  the  parishioners,  has  beendis- 
beg.  A few  widows  and  old'  men  are 
in  the  church,  &c. 

I should  suppose  about  too, 
including  both  sexes.  Until  lately 
we  were  in  the  habit  of  assessing  the 
parish  at  the  Easter  vestry,  with  ccr- 
tuin  sums  for  the  relief  of  the  aged 
and  infirm ; but  some  refractory  pi  r- 
sons  found  out  that  we  could  not  enfori 
Riven  op^  They  are  now  supported  by  voluniu 

There  are  not  less  than  130, 
who,  fnm  old  age  or  infirmity,  nre  un- 
able to  support  themselves  ;*  ihey  are 
principally  supported  hy  the  Mendi- 
city Society , and  by  their  char  Liable 

;e  the  collection,  nnd  the  matter  u-as 

Some  go  to  England  and 
Scotland,  in  the  time  of  har- 
vest, to  get  employ. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  going 
away. 

There  are  none. 

Labourers  in  this  parish  are 
not  in  the  habit  of  leaving 
their  dwellings  periodically, 
to  seek  for  employment  in 
England  or  elsewhere. 

Generally  young  men,  aud 
if  any  married  men,  their 
wives  are  supported  by  the  in- 
dustry and  savings  of  the  husbai 
departure,  and  by  remitting  s 
money  for  their  support  during 

nd  before  bis 
mall  sums  of 
bis  absence. 

L Very  few  of  the  natives  are 
^beggars;  they  are  commonly 
jail  1'rora  other  parishes;  and 
jtums  generally  given  in  provi- 
‘sions,  and  sometimes  in  money. 

In  the  union  there  are  38 
aged  poor  who  beg,  who  re- 
ceive money  from  the  better 
class  of  people,  and  meal  or 
potatoes  from  farmers. 

Sixty-two  have  badges.  The 
farmers  generally  give  alms  in 
provisions;  the  resident  gen- 
try and  persons  in  trade  in 
money. 

About  80.  In  both.  ' 

I I never  knew  strolling  beg- 
tprs  charged  any  thing  for 
(lodging, 

I do  not  think  there  are  any 
persons  in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings  to  beggars  for  pay- 
ment ; those  persons  who  ac- 
commodate them,  generally  do 
so  from  charitable  purposes. 

I know  of  only  one.  I be- 
lieve the  rate  is  2 d.  per  night. 

Front  15  to  20,  at  from  1 d. 
to  2 d.  per  night. 

As  far  as  my  knowledge  of 
fte  place  is  concerned,  I think 
not. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I am  certain  not  one. 

None. 

O.5. 
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Ballyeaston  - Pop.  5,892. 

Ballyeaston  - Pop.  5,892. 

Ballyeaston  - Pop.  5,892. 

Donegore  and  Kilbrid^ 
P"P-  4.381. 

Rev.  John  Wright. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Courtney. 

II.  Raphael,  Esq. 

James  Omens,  Esq.,  j,  p, 

There  are  two,  or  perhaps 
three,  who  have  been  sup- 
ported by  an  assessment  laid 
on  the  parish.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect  these 
last  three  years. 

Three ; by  the  parish. 
None. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children,  who  are  supported 
by  vestry  assessments.  I have 
heard  of  none  having  perished 
through  neglect  at  any  time 
in  this  parish. 

None  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

There  are  eleven. 

Eleven. 

Eleven  bastard  children,  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

There  are  five  widows  and  six 
children  who  are  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves ; they  receive 
support  from  the  congregations 
to  which  they  are  attached,  and 
through  the  neighbourhood,  there  are  si 
among  the  farmers  and  obtain  money  am 

Five  widows  and  six  chil- 
dren, supported  partly  by  collections 
1 ii^  church,  and  other  places  of  wor- 
ship, and  partly  by  begging. 

if  they  are  unable  to  travel 

ime  well-disposed  young  men  who  go 
I provisions  for  their  sustenance. 

Five  widows  and  six  children 
who  have  no  relations  able  to 
support  them,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  the 
resident  inhabitants. 

There  are  12;  they  are  in 
part  supported  by  money  which 
is  collected  on  the  Sabbath  for 
the  use  of  the  poor;  the  re- 
mainder of  their  support  they 
obtain  by  begging. 

Twelve,  supported  between 
their  neighbours  and  contri- 
1 butions  from  the  houses  of 
worship. 

by  begging  ; others  are  su 
collections  taken  up  each 

There  have  been  returned  to 
me  the  names  of  12  persons 
in  the  parish,  who  from  infir- 
mity and  old  age  are  unable  t 
nearer  the  amount;  some  of  l 
pported  partly  by  their  relatives 
Sunday  in  the  various  houses  of 

0 work  ; but  I should  think  18 
them  are  supported  exclusively 
; and  neighbours,  and  partly  by 
' worship  in  the  parish. 

There  is  scarcely  an  instance 
of  any  labourer  leaving  this 
parisli  to  look  for  work  in 
England. 

It  is  not  practised  in  this 
parish,  as  they  find  constant 
employment  at  the  loom. 

Labourers  are  not  in  the  ha- 
bit of  leaving  their  dwellings 
periodically  in  this  parish,  to 
seek  employment  elsewhere. 

None. 

There  are  nine.  Alms  are 
usually  given  iti  provisions ; a 
lew  of  the  more  wealthy  give 
them  in  money. 

About  10,  and  most  of  these 
are  strangers.  Alms  gene- 
rally'given  in  provisions,  which 
they  as  generally  exchange 
for  money. 

Nine  persons  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  are  almost  in- 
variably given  in  provisions, 

By  the  gentry,  in  money  and 
provisions ; by  the  farmers,  in 
provisions  only. 

There  are  21  householders 
who  lodge  beggars.  The  price 
of  a night’s  lodging  cannot  be 
ascertained;  they  pay  their 
lodgings  with  provisions  which 
they  can  spare,  and  by  leaving 
the  straw  behind  them,  which  : 
they  have  begged  from  far- 
mers to  make  their  beds. 

Twenty-one,  who  are  usu- 
ally remunerated  with  the 
potatoes  or  straw  which  they 
have  got  in  begging. 

Twenty- one  householders 
are  in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings  to  strolling  beggars  ; 
but,  strange  to  say,  I cannot 
find  that  any  price  is  paid  for 
a night’s  lodging. 

Those  that  let  lodgingscharge 
about  3d.  a night;  they  arc 
generally  cottiers. 

No. 

But  one,  and  which  is  a 
doubtful  case. 

I have  heard  of  only  one  in- 
stance when  it  was  even  sup- 
posed that  a person  had  died 
from  destitution;  and  on  in- , 
quiry,  1 have  reason  to  think 
the  supposition  was  incorrect. 1 

None. 
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ULSTEll — County  Antrim — Baronies  Antrim  (Upper),  and  Belfast  (Lower). 


Grange  of  Doagli. 
Pop. 

Grange  of  Nalteen. 
Pop.  1,109. 

Broadisland  & Magheramorne. 
Pop. 

Carnmonev,  Ballylinney  and  . 
Ballymartin ; Pop.  8,556. 

Rev.  William  Heron. 

Thomas  B.  Adair,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Stuart,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Samuel  Smythe. 

One,  supported  by  subscrip- 
tions. None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  not  any  at  present. 
I have  not  heard  of  any  pe- 
rishing through  neglect. 

None. 

There  are  none  supported  by 
the  parish,  nor  is  it  known  that 
any  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

One. 

There  are  none  at  present  | 
that  I know  of. 

About  20. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

About  six  widows  and  chil- 
dren, supported  by  the  bene- 
volence of  the  public. 

I know  of  none  who  do  not 
contrive  to  subsist  among 
their  friends,  with  a little  help 
from  the  neighbours  occa- 
sionally. 

None. 

I do  not  know  any,  except 
common  beggars. 

Not  more  than  20  ; support- 
ed by  the  benevolence  of  the 
public. 

Not  more  than  three  or 
four;  they  are  supported  by 
their  friends,  with  a little 
occasional  help  from  their 
neighbours. 

Very  few  of  this  kind. 

There  are  several  who  are 
supported  by  begging,  or  by 
their  relations,  or  by  subscrip- 
tions from  the  more  wealthy. 

Very  few  ; employment  being 
pretty  regular.  A few  occa- 
sionally in  harvest  time  go  to 
Scotland  and  the  north  of 
England. 

There  is  no  such  practice 
here  ; I sometimes  hear  of  a 
young  man  going  to  Scotland 
for  a few  months,  or  longer, 
but  none  of  them  go  to 
England. 

None. 

None  that  I know. 

Rarely  does  a married  man 
leave  home  for  employment, 
unless  he  intends  permanently 
to  emigrate. 

About  20.  Alms  given  in 
money  and  provisions.  The 
latter  generally  in  the  country. 

I do  not  at  this  moment  re- 
collect an  individual  belong- 
ing to  this  parish,  who  sub- 
sists entirely  by  begging;  but 
we  have  plenty  of  beggars  who 
come  from  other  parishes- 
Alms  are  mostly  given  in  pr 
but  sometimes  in  money. 

Few  beggars.  Alms  given 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

ovisions, 

I dQ  not  know  the  number ; 
they  are  not  numerous,  and 
suppose  mostly  get  provisions 
from  the  farmers. 

About  six  ; from  1 d.  to  3d. 

I know  of  none ; it  is  com- 
mon for  the  poorer  sort  of 
people  to  give  a night’s  lodg- 
ing to  a beggar  from  charity. 

Strolling  beggars  not  charg- 
ed for  lodging. 

Unknown. 

None. 

No. 
' ' 

No. 

None. 

O..5.  2T  N 3 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Barony  Belfast  (Lower.) 


Carnmoney  - Pop.  5,423- 

Glynn  - - Pop.  1,668. 

Glynn  - Pop.  1,668. 

Island  Magee  - Pep. 

John  Rowan,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  John  Dobbs. 

Randal  W.  Johnston,  Esq  j.  r. 

Rev.  IVilliam  Campbell. 

Cannot  say  the  number ; it  is 
not  known  that  any  have 
perished. 

None. 

None. 

One  deserted  chili’  sup. 
ported  by  the  parish.  ^ 

Cannot  say. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining ; but  I think  but  few. 

i 

1 

None. 

Cannot  say. 

I am  aware  of  only  four  wi- 
dows; there  are  two  orphans, 
one,  a farmer  took  charge  of, 
the  other  R.  W.  Johnston,  ' 
Esq.  took  charge  of.  The 
widows  supported  as  answer- 
ed in  No.  4. 

Very  few. 

Cannot  say  how  many  ; from 
voluntary  alms. 

Not  known. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 
number,  but  there  are  none 
that  are  not  supported  by 
their  families,  except  six,  that 
receive  help  from  their  chari- 
table neighbours. 

Cannot  say ; not  many. 

None. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Scarcely  any. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

Cannot  say;  alms  given  in 
both  ways ; generally  money. 

Alms  are  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

Not  aware  of  any. 

Not  more  than  three.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Cannot  say. 

Very  few,  if  any  ; I am  not 
aware  of  any  charge  being 
made  when  the  like  happens. 

. There  are  no  householders 
who  let  lodgings  for  beggar8) 
and  where  they  lodge  nothing 
is  charged. 

I do  not  know  of  any;  but 
four  cases  have  occurred  nearly 
amounting  to  this. 

Never  heard  of  any  such 
instance. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER— Counties  Antrim  and  Down— Baronies  Belfast  (Lower),  and  Belfast  Castlereagh. 


Inver  - - Pop.  953. 

Templepatrick,  Ballymartin, 
and  Mullusk;  Pop.  5,704. 

Templepatrick,  Ballymartin, 
and  Mullusk  - Pop.  5,704. 

Ballymacarrett  (part  of 
Belfast)  - Pop.  5,168. 

John  M.  Casement,  Esq.  j.  r. 

Rev.  Robert  Campbell,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Charles  Carson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  C.  S.  Courtenay . 

None. 

There  are  rarely  any  desert- 
ed children  in  this  parish.  Il- 
legitimate children  are  sup- 
ported by  their  unfortunate 
mothers,  who  are  sometimes 
assisted  by  their  reputed  fa- 
thers. None  have  perished. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  this  parish.  Bastards 
are  supported  by  their  mo- 
thers ; sometimes  assisted  by 
their  reputed  fathers.  N one 
have  perished. 

Four  deserted  children,  sup- 
ported by  parish  cess.  None. 

None. 

This  cannot  be  stated  with 
accuracy,  ns  applications  are 
not  made  to  congregations 
for  their  support. 

No  deserted  children ; bas- 
tards, not  known  the  number, 
as  no  application  is  made  to 
congregations  for  their  sup- 
port. 

Four. 

None. 

The  endeavours  of  a desti- 
tute widow  are  generally 
aided  by  the  most  charitable 
of  the  farmers ; there  are  not 
many  cases  of  this  kind  in 
this  parish. 

Very  few  cases  in  the  parish, 
if  any;  they  are  supported  by 
the  most  charitable  of  the 
farmers. 

Sixty-one,  supported  occa- 
sionally by  labour  and  by  cha- 
rity. 

I do  not  know  of  any  who  are 
not  able  to  support  themselves. 

There  may  be  50,  who  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
offspring,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  most  charitable  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  might  he  from  40  to 
50  ; some  of  them  supported 
by  their  children,  others  by 
charitable  neighbours. 

Fifty-two  ; of  whom  32  are 
supported  by  private  and  pub- 
lic charity,  and  20  by  their 
friends. 

None. 

This  seldom  occurs,  except 
with  young  men,  who  have  no 
permanent  residence. 

Scarcely  any  from  this  pa- 
rish. 

None. 

If  a solitary  instance  of  this 
kind  happen,  the  husband 
leaves  means  of  support  for 
his  family  till  his  return. 

Know  of  no  instance  of  mar- 
ried men  leaving  their  fami- 
lies. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any 
beggars  resident  in  this  parish ; 
those  going  about  are  from 
other  parishes,  and  many  from 
other  counties. 

There  are  few  common  beg- 
gars ; alms  generally  given  in 
provisions.  _ 

Few  common  beggars.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

None. 

There  are  no  such  houses  iu 
this  parish ; the  poor  are 
lodged  through  charity. 

No  such  houses  in  the  pa- 
rish ; beggars  lodged  through 
charity. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Seven,  from  not  making  their 
cases  known. 

O.j.  X X 4 
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Belfast  - - Pop.  53,287. 

Belfast  - - Pop.  53,287. 

Belfast  - - Pop.  53,287. 

Belfast  - . Pop.  53,287. 

Rev.  Thomas  Hinks. 

Rev.  William  Bruce,  jun.  p.  m 

Rev.  R.  Wilson,  v.  m. 

R'ji‘r!  Oilman 

House  of  Industry. 

Deserted  children  or  orphans  The  churchwardens  and 
are  usually  received  into  the  overseers  of  deserted  children 
poor  house  ; it  contains  at  pre-  can  answer  this, 
sent  no  boys  and  go  girls.  | 

There  are  18  on  the  parish  from  3}  years  old  and  under,  for 
whom  nurses  are  provided  at  2 s.  per  week,  the  amount  being 

levied  off  the  parish,  together  with  the  salary  of  the  overseer  of  deserted  children,  at  the  Ensto 
valuable  odlcer,  the  real  parents  have  been  traced  of  many  deserted  children ; and  I am  not  a 
salary  of  the  overseer  bos  been  raised  fromHIt  to  GOi.  I^ntay  add,  that  cd  the  IK  children  re 

I know  not  the  numbers  I 
believe  not. 

Vestry.  Through  the  great  exertions  of  this 
varc  or  a single  infant  having  perished.  The 
irred  to  ill  this  answer,  only  sue  are  bastards ; 
they  grow  up, 

Twenty  supported  hy  parish 
rates  None  supposed  to  have 
perished  from  neglect,  &c. 

Cannot  form  any  idea.  I am  — — I Cannot  answer, 

aware  that  there  are  a consi-  | 

derable  number ; but  such  is  the  state  of  the  marriage  laws,  and  the  very  great  number 
of  the  lower  classes  who  have  never  been  married,  except  by  what  is  termed  a hvcldc- 
beggar,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  detail  the  evils  that  have  resulted,  and  are  even 
now  resulting,  as  to  population.  Man  and  woman  live  together  just  while  it  suits  con- 
venience; the  man  then  decamps,  and  leaves  the  woman  and  child,  or  children,  as  may 
be,  a legacy  to  the  communitj'. 

Five  illegitimate  children,  in- 
eluded  in  No.  1. 

I cannot  state  the  number  ; 
and  beg  to  refer,  in  reply  to 
this  query,  to  what  - 1 have 
written  in  No.  4. 

Cannot  answer. 

Cannot  tell  the  number; 
principally  supported  by  the 
House  of  Industry. 

Cannot  state  the  number ; I cannot  answer  this.  I cannot  answer. 

1 30  males  and  1 36  females,  are  | 

supported  in  the  poor-house  at  present,  but  there  are  many  fit 
subjects  for  an  alms-house  left  destitute.  These  are  often  re- 
ceived into  lodging-houses,  whence  they  go  forth  and  best 
during  the  day  if  able;  or  where  they  are  relieved  by  the  Destitute  Sick  Society, 
the  visitors  of  which,  male  and  female,  are  unremitting  in  their  attentions. 

Supported  by  House  of  In- 
dustry ; and  in  poor  house; 
the  number  now  is  459. 

I cannot  take  upon  myself  to  [ I do  not  know  of  any. 
say  that  any  have  died  from  | 

actual  destitution,  but  I have  no  doubt  mahy  have 
suffered  severe  privations,  subsisting,  as  they  have  told 
.me,  on  one  meal  in  the  twenty-four  hours. 

I believe  not. 

None. 
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Belfast  (including  Suburbs  and 
Town)  - Pop.  60,819. 

Belfast  - - Pop.  Go,8ig. 

Derriaghy  - - Pop.  5,325. 

Derriaghy  - - Pop.  5,325. 

From  the  Charitable  Society, 
Belfast. 

William  Clarice , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Peter  MlCann,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Savage  Hall. 

We  cannot  state  the  number, 
but  they  are  supported  partly 
by  the  poor-house,  partly  by 
die  parish.  Sometimes  they 
are  taken  in  by  humane  neigh- 
bours. 

Twenty,  by  parish  rates. 
None  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished from  neglect. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren at  present,  nor  have  any 
perished  through  neglect : but 
the  body  of  a dead  child  was 
found  within  the  last  three 
years  in  a bog-liole,  but  the 
transaction  could  be  traced 
no  further. 

None  within  the  last  three 
years.  When  there  are  any, 
they  are  supported  by  money, 
levied  on  the  landholders  of 
the  parish. 

We  cannot  tell. 

Five  illegitimate  children  in- ' 
eluded  in  No.  1. 

There  are  no  bastard  chil- 
dren who  are  not  supported 
either  by  their  reputed  fathers 
or  mothers,  or  relatives. 

About  twelve. 

We  cannot  tell. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  are  no  widows  or  chil- 
dren who  are  not  supported 
either  by  their  own  industry 
or  that  of  their  relatives,  aided 
by  a share  of  the  Sunday  col- 
lections taken  in  the  Catholic 
chapel  and  Established  Church. 

About  40  widows  and  20 
children,  supported  for  the 
most  part  by  the  collections 
in  the  parish  church. 

We  cannot  give  an  accurate 
answer. 

Cannot  tell  the  number.  Sup- 
ported by  House  of  Industry 
and  poor-house. 

There  are  about  55  persons 
on  the  poor  list,  among  whom 
are  divided  the  Sunday  col- 
lection, taken  up  in  the  Ca- 
tholic chapel  and  Established 
Church. 

About  80,  the  greater  num- 
ber of  whom  are  supported  by 
the  collections  made  in  the 
parish  church. 

Cannot  tell. 

The  labourers  do  not  usually 
leave  their  dwellings  to  seek 
employment  out  of  the  coun- 
try. 

None, 

Wives  and  children  support- 
ed by  House  of  Industry. 

Cannot  tell  the  number;  not 
allowed  to  beg,  but  are  taken 
up  when  found  in  that  act. 

Perhaps  there  are  about  20 
persons  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging; there  are  some  others 
who  traverse  the  parish  that 
do  not  reside  in  it.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

About  12 ; usually  receive 
provisions. 

Cannot  tell. 

Strolling  beggars  generally 
lodge  with  farmers  and  others, 
and  are  not  charged  for  their 
lodging  in  the  parish. 

Many  hospitable  to  beggars, 
and  do  not  charge  them  for 
lodging. 

We  do  not  know,  but  we  do 
"ot  believe  any  such  to  have 
occurred. 

None. 

No  person  has  been  known 
to  die  of  actual  destitution 
within  the  last  three  years. 

None. 

0-5.  O O 
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Lambeg  - - Pop.  i,8ig. 

Templepatrick  - Pop.  4,217. 

Ballintoy  - - Pop.  4,882. 

Culfeightrin  - Pop.  5,01!. 

Rev.  John  Bradshaw. 

Rev.  A.  Macartney. 

Rev.  Robert  Trail. 

Rev.  Charles  Hill. 

There  are  two  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish,  supported 
by  assessments  on  the  parish. 
None  have  perished. 

Scarcely  such  a thing  known ; 
the  female  in  general  manages 
to  support  her  illegitimate 
offspring;  frequently  the  fa- 
ther assists.  I have  not  heard 
of  any  child  perishing  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish ; nor  has  it 
ever  happened  within  my  re- 
collection that  any  person, 
young  or  old,  perished  in  it 
from  neglect. 

None. 

There  is  one  instance  of  a 
mother  being  obliged  to  sup- 
port her  child,  without  any  aid 
from  the  reputed  father  of  the 
child. 

Answered  in  No.  1 . 

Not  one. 

None. 

None. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

There  is  not  one. 

None. 

There  are  at  present  21  indi- 
viduals in  the  parish  who,  from 
old  age,  & c.  are  principally 
supported  by  their  friends.  We 
give  these  persons  some  very 
small  aid  from  the  money  col- 
lected in  church  on  Sundays. 

This  is  a difficult  ques- 
tion to  answer;  those  who 
from  age  and  infirmity,  cannot  sup-  j 
port  themselves,  are  supported  by 
their  neighbours.  Some  of  them  re-  J 
ccive  small  sums  from  the  meeting- 
houses and  churches,  and  Lord  Temple 
some  cornices  at  Templctawn  for  the 

There  may  be  at  present 
about  20  resident  poor,  and  not  half 
a dozen  who  arc  entirely  unable  to 
work,  and  they  are  supported  by  oc- 
casional charities  in  their  houses. 

:town  lias  fitted  up 
old  unil  infirm. 

About  50,  part  supported  by 
begging,  and  part  by  their 
friends, without  public  begging. 

None. 

Emigration  for  this  purpose 
exists  to  so  small  an  extent, 
that  it  is  scarcely  worth  notice. 

There  are  generally  about 
60  individuals  who  leave  the  parish 
during  the  harvest  months  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  the  greater  num- 
ber for  the  hitter  country,  the  access 
being  easier  and  cheaper. 

Many  of  these  emigrants  are 
married ; in  their  absence, 
their  families  are  supported 
from  the  produce  of  their  po- 
tato gardens. 

Five  of  the  class  of  persons 
mentioned  in  No.  4 earn  a por- 
tion of  their  means  of  support 
by  begging  in  distant  places 
from  the  parish.  They  'some- 
times get  money,  and  some- 
times provisions. 

Very  few;  the  beggars  are 
almost  all  strangers.  The 
alms  received  consist  in  ge- 
neral of  provisions,  which  the 
beggars  sell  afterwards. 

I have  stated,  in  answer  to 
N0.4,  that  there  are  about 
20  poor  people  in  the  parish, 
all  of  whom  who  are  able  to 
travel  are  beggars,  and  re- 
ceive alms  generally  in  pro- 
visions. 

About  20.  Money  given  by 
rich,  provisions  by  the  poor. 

None.  Beggars,  who  stop  in 
the  parish  while  passing 
through,  are  sent  to  barns 
without  any  charge. 

This  is  a trade  unknown.  If 
a beggar  solicits  a lodging,  it 
is  given  gratis,  sometimes  in 
an  outhouse  on  some  straw. 

There  is  no  instance  of  a 
beggar  paying  for  a night’s 
lodging  in  the  parish. 

Householders  afford  lodging 
for  nothing. 

None. 

Certainly  not. 

Notone. 

No,  nor  ever  heard  of. 
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Culfeightrin  - - Pop.  5,012. 

Rnmoan  - - Pop.  4,7.39. 

Ramoan  - - Pop.  4,739. 

Ramoan  - - Pop.  4,739. 

Itev.  Luke  Walsh , p.  P. 

Charles  M'Gildtmny,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Charles  Hendrea,  p.  r. 

John  O'Neal,  Esq.  j.  p. 

No  deserted  children. 

Answered  at  No.  2. 

Supported  by  the  parish ; none 
have  perished : see  No.  2. 

I should  think  five  or  six. 

On  inquiry  I find  there  are 
! four  bastard  children,  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the 
parish. 

I have  been  upwards  of  three 
years  pastor  of  Ramoan,  and 
the  greatest  number  of  bas- 
tards within  my  cognizance 
was  from  four  to  six. 

Three  or  four. 

None  that  I know  ofl 

Cannot  say. 

See  Nos.  4 & 7. 

About  200,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives. 

Cannot  say. 

About  24,  supported  by 
“ Chancery.” 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
there  are  some  where  their  chil- 
dren or  relations  are  unable  to 
support  them ; they  are  assisted 
by  charitable  donations. 

The  generality  of  young  per- 
sons, unemployed,  go  to  England 
and  Scotland  for  employment. 

Cannot  answer  this  query; 
but  a considerable  number  go 
to  Scotland  and  England  in 
the  harvest  season. 

About  20  leave  their  dwell- 
ings for  England  during  har- 
vest time. 

Many  go  to  Scotland  for  the 
harvest,  few  to  England  ; but 
they  have  so  many  outlets 
along  thecoast.it  is  impossible 
to  ascertain  the  number. 

Some  of  those  who  go  to 
England  and  Scotland  are  mar- 
ried, whose  wives  and  children 
are  supported  by  a few  pota- 
toes, which  they  leave  behind 
them. 

Some  of  them  married. 

Some  are  married,  leaving 
their  wives  and  children  in  ex- 
pectation of  their  remittances. 

Very  few  married;  when  they 
go,  their  wives  and  children 
have  generally  potatoes  to  sup- 
port them  in  their  absence. 

About  20,  who  get  alms  in 
provisions. 

There  are  between  20  and  30 
common  beggars,  and  between 
50  and  60  not  common  beg- 
gars, who  get  the  poor  money 
collected  in  the  parish  church 
from  the  rector. 

From  12  to  20,  subsisting  by 
various  and  gratuitous  dona- 
tions. 

Between  50  and  60  are  badged, 
and  are  supported  by  the  col- 
lections made  at  the  parish 
church  and  chapel  of  ease,  to- 
gether with  provisions  from 
farmers,  and  money  from  gen- 
tlemen. 

Householders  generally  lodge 
them  gratis. 

The  beggars  generally  have 
some  straw,  and  leave  it  with 
the  person  who  gives  them 
lodging. 

From  12  to  20,  at  the  rate  of 
2 d.  per  night. 

There  are  five  or  six  in  the 
village  ; price  from  1 d.  to  3 d. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None  that  I know  of. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

None. 

0.5. 
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Rathlin  - - Pop.  1,040. 

Rathlin  - - - Pop.  4,040. 

Ballyrashane  - Pop.  1,214. 

Ballyrashane  - Pop.  i,2l4. 

Rev.  Michael  Murray,  u.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Gage. 

Iiev.  Thomas  Cupples. 

Rev.  James  Mayne. 

There  are  no  children  entirely 
destitute,  neither  has  any  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

None. 

I only  know  of  one.  He  has 
been  supported  by  the  parish 
till  within  this  year.  He  is 
now  maintained  by  the  wo- 
man who  nursed  him.  He  is 
now  about  1 0 years  old.  I 
never  knew  of  any  perishing 
through  neglect. 

Only  one,  supported  now  bv 
Its  nurse,  but  formerly  by  the 
parish.  None  have  perished 
by  neglect. 

There  arc  no  children  of  this 
description  who  are  left  desti- 
tute. 

In  general  such  children  are 
supported  by  their  mothers, 
their  fathers  seldom  doing 
any  thing  for  them,  except 
compelled  by  law.  1 think 
that  there  arc  not  many  in 
the  parish. 

Very  few  in  the  parish, 
borne  supported  by  their  fa- 
thers, more  by  their  mothers. 

I cannot  say  that  there  are 
any  of  this  description  who 
have  no  relations  to  assist 
them. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None  that  I know  of. 

There  are  four  persons  who, 
from  infirmity,  are  unable  to 
work,  and  depend  upon  the 
neighbours  for  support. 

There  may  be  from  15  to  20. 
Their  friends  or  relatives  as- 
sist them. 

The  aged  and  infirm  inca- 
pable of  work,  are  supported, 
for  the  most  part,  by  their 
friends ; some  of  them  get 
a share  of  (he  clmrcli  collection, 
t cannot  toll  the  number.  There  are 
scarcely  any  supported  otherwise. 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relations,  or 
by  collections  and  volun- 
tary contributions  from  the 
churches  in  the  parish. 

Some  few  labourers  do  go 
from  here  to  England  in  har- 
vest. 

I would  suppose  about  20, 
or  thereabouts,  go  to  Scotland 
in  harvest;  scarcely  any  to 
Englund. 

Near  10  persons  go  to  Scot- 
land in  harvest,  a few  to  Eng- 
land. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  but  whose  families  get 
provisions  from  the  farmers 
until  their  return. 

Some  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  generally  spin, 
who,  with  such  of  their  chil- 
dren that  arc  able,  assist  in 
the  home  harvest. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives  and  children 
assist  (if  able)  at  the  home 
harvest,  or  beg  during  their 
absence. 

There  are  none  who  go  about 
begging  for  a constancy,  but 
occasionally  when  necessity 
requires  it. 

There  are  no  actual  beggars 
properly  so  called.  Alms  are, 
for  the  most  part,  given  in 
provisions. 

Very  few.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions,  col- 
lected by  the  poor  passing 
from  house  to  house. 

I think  not  more  than  five 
travelling  beggars;  more  poor 
householders,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  alms,  but  generally 
by  provisions. 

There  are  no  strolling  beggars 
here. 

In  general  the  people  open 
their  cabins  to  strolling  beg- 
gars at  night,  free  of  any 
charge. 

None  are  excluded ; all  are 
gratuitously  entertained. 

None  have  died  from  actual 
want  during  that  period. 

No. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

None. 
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Billy  - - Pop.  6,869. 

Billy  - - Pop.  6,869. 

Derrykeighan  - - Pop.  3,666. 

Derrykeighan  - - Pop.  3,666. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamill,  p.  »t. 

Rev.  Thomas  Bell. 

Rev.  F.  Dobbs. 

ltev.  Joseph  Belles , p.  m. 

There  have  been  very  few  cases 
of  deserted  children  in  the 
parish  I am  not  aware  that  any 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

None  known  to  the  parish. 

Only  three,  supported  by  the 
parish  ; none  have  perished. 

1 cannot  state  the  precise 
number. 

None. 

About  eight  under  that  age ; 
I believe  none  are  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers. 

I cannot  state  the  precise 
number;  but  they  are  usually 
supported  by  begging. 

None. 

None  but  those  supported 
by  begging. 

The  number  of  aged  widows 
and  children  without  relations 
is  not  large;  they  are  sup- 
ported as  in  answer  to  query 
4.,  and  by  the  collections  from 
the  places  of  worship. 

I think  there  are  about  150 
persons,  who,  from  old  age  or 
infirmity,  are  incapable  of 
work.  Some  of  them  supported 
by  their  friends ; others  by 
begging. 

By  their  properties,  families, 
or  by  begging ; about  fifty  in 
number. 

The  old  people  generally 
live  by  the  industry  of  their 
children;  cannot  state  their 
number. 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported by  the  kindness  of  benevo- 
lent neighbours  ; when  they  ore  un- 
able to  travel,  food  is  sent  to  them 
from  the  table  of  such  as  can  spare 
it,  or  some  generous  young  men 
occasionally  gather  meal  around  the 
neighbourhood  for  them. 

1 think  nearly  100  labourers 
leave  their  dwellings  in  the 
beginning  ofharvest.  They  go 
principally  to  Scotland. 

Three  hundred  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  during  the  harvest, 
anrl  even  those  need  not  remove,  wi 
1 farmers,  generally  speaking,  are  the 
the  sttiue  time  worst  fed.  Cases  ar 
servants  and  labourers  than  they  cat: 
the  market  for  every  kind  of  farm 

Very  few  leave  the  parish,  and  those 
go  to  Scotland  or  North  America. 

:re  they  satisfied  to  work  for  the  wage 
most  indigent  class  among  us,  and  the 
e not  wanting  in  which  they  are  oblige 
1 afford  to  use  themselves.  ” Rents  and 
produce  is  yearly  declining.  Oil  the 

Few  labourers  leave  the 
neighbourhood  to  seek  employment, 
is  the  farmers  are  able  to  pay.  The 
most  industrious,  hard  working,  and  nt 
d to  procure  better  provisions  for  their 
other  expenses  are  not  reduced  while 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men.  Their  wives  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  being  en- 
gaged in  harvest-work  at  home. 

By  spinning  yarn  or  herding 
cows. 

other  hand,  clothing 
Generally  and  provisions  are 
Unmarried.  cheap;  but  mecha- 
nics’ and  labourers’ 
wages  are  as  high  as  during  the  war, 
whilehiredservamsare  rising  in  their 
demands,  owing  to  the  number  of 
this  class,  which  is  annually  emigrating. 

Very  few  married  men  leave 
home  to  obtain  employment. 

When  they  do  so,  it  is  during  die 
harvest  in  Scotland  and  England, 
when  the  new  crop  of  potatoes  sup- 
plies their  families  with  food. 

About  sixty  persons  subsist 
by  begging.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

One  hundred ; alms  all  given 
in  provisions. 

About  J 5 travelling  beggars, 
receive  both  money  and  pro- 
visions, more  t»f  the  latter. 

rally  given  in  provisions,  wl 
the  poor,  who  can  easily  ga' 
difficulty  in  the  present  stat 

There  are  about  50  travelling 

beggars.  Half  of  these  have  lately 
settled  here,  induced  by  receiving 
alms  in  money  from  our  gentry,  who 
now  find  it  less  expensive  than  giving 
provision.  Alms,  however,  are  gene- 
lich  is  far  Imm  being  so  acceptable  to 
tlier  more  than  they  reqnire,  and  find  a 
e of  markets  to  convert  it  to  money. 

Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the 
householders  lodge  them  oc- 
casionally ; but  I am  not  aware 
that  there  is  any  thing  paid  by 
beggars  for  lodging  in  this 
parish. 

Nothing  is  required  from 
strolling  beggars ; nor  is  there 
any  houses  letting  such  lodg- 
ings. 

The  householders  generally 
are  charitable,  and  lodge  the 
poor  for  a night  gratis. 

poor.  Whentheystc 
ledge  the  kindness  t 
their  provision  with 
liging  acts  for  tl: 
evenings  of  their  st 

It  is  not  usual  for  beggars  to 
pay  for  lodging.  They  pro- 
cure an  armfull  of  straw,  and 
are  accommodatedfor  the  night 
in  a corner  of  the  cabins  of  the 
ip  for  some  nights  they  acknow- 
jf  their  entertainers  by  sharing 
his  family,  or  doing  some  ob- 
lem  during  the  mornings  or 
ay. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  have 
died  from  actual  destitution. 

None. 

No. 

1 have  nev^r  known  of  a per- 
son dying  from  destitution. 

0-5-  0 0 3 
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Dunluce  - Pop.  3,Go6. 

Dunnorrek  - Pop. 

Ballymoney  - Pop.  11,579 

Ballynioney,  KilnJS^r- 
keighan^Ardmoy  & Billy. 

Rev.  James  Mor&nood. 

Rev.  James  O'  Ilare. 

Rev.  IV.  Greene. 

Rev.  W . Munniss. 

Only  one,  for  the  support  of 
which  the  parishioners  allow  4/. 
a year.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the  lust 
seven  years. 

I know  of  no  deserted  chil- 
dren. None  have,  within  the 
last  three  years,  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  hut  four  on  the 
parish  books,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported at  the  expense  of  the 
parish.  I have  not  known 
any. 

None. 

None,  of  whom  I know,  save 
the  one  I have  already  men- 
tioned. 

About  six. 

My  congregation  being  gene, 
rally  a religious  and  moral  peo- 
ple, I thank  God  this  vice 
rarely  occurs : I know  of  but 
one  at  present ; it  is  supported 
by  its  mother  and  her  parent'. 

Scarcely  any.  Thosewho  have 
no  relatives  are  supported  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  parish- 
ioners. 

I know  of  no  children  left 
unsupported.  There  are  per- 
haps six  widows,  supported 
by  charity. 

There  are  many  widows  with 
grandchildren,  who  have  but 
slender  means  of  support ; but 
I believe  endeavour,  by  spin- 
ning and  other  occupations,  to 
support  themselves. 

I know  of  but  one  at  present, 
but  such  would  be  supported 
as  our  other  poor. 

I cannot  precisely  answer  this 
question;  but  such  persons  as 
from  age  or  infirmity  cannot 
work,  are  supported  by  their 
relatives,  by  the  landlords  and 
the  clergy. 

About  15  supported  by 
charity,  about  30  by  their 
friends. 

I do  not  know  what  the  num  - 
ber of  such  persons  niny  he,  hut 
the  Mendicity  Association  principally 
supports  the  aged  ; conceiving  that 
those  who  arc  able  should  be  com- 
pelled to  work,  and  not  encouraged 
in  idleness. 

In  Ballymoney  parish,  there 
is  n mendicity  society,  from  which 
the  uged  and  infirm  receive  some 
support ; but  they  are  chiefly  sup- 
ported by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Not  a great  number.  In  the 
course  of  the  harvest  perhaps  about 
-0  go  to  England  and  return  by  Scot- 
land : thus  reaping  in  the  latter  coun- 
try when  they  have  finished  in  the 
lorraer,  witere  the  harvest  is  earlier. 

About  15  leave  this  parish, 
all  of  whom  go  to  Scotland. 

Not  having  any  thing  parti- 
cular to  do  with  labourers,  I 
cannot  say. 

As  we  arc  able  to  employ  our 
own  labourers,  very  few  of  them 
go  elsewhere.  I have  known  a 
few  go  to  Scotland,  as  they  ex- 
pected higher  wages ; but  al- 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; and  before  sailing  for  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  they  leave 
their  wives  and  children  the 
means  of  support  till  their  re- 
turn. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
h>cn.  Their  wives  and  fami- 
lies in  their  absence  are  left  to 
their  own  resources. 

In  some  cases  (though  very 
rare  in  this  county)  the  hus- 
bands and  sons  go  to  England, 
and  leave  the  females  to  soli- 
cit by  begging  their  support. 

Married  men  scarcely  ever  go. 

There  are  45  persons  on  the 
church  poor  books,  most  of  them  old 
women : these  all  beg  occasionally : 
the  gentlemen  give  them  money  and 
clothes ; the  farmets,  meal  and  potatoes', 
pauperism  in  this  moral  and  industrion 
tact,  during  the  seven  years  of  my  ini 
shilling  by  tithe,  in  a district  of  nca 
containing  a population  of  3,606. 

About  10  travelling  beggars. 
Alms  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

. In  fact  we  have  scarcely  any 
s parish.  As  a proof  of  which 
:umbency  I have  not  lost  one 
irly  8,000  English  acres,  and 

Very  few.  No  beggars  are  al  - 
lowed  to  stop  in  the  parish, 
and  the  poor  of  the  parish  are 
supported  by  meal,  money, 
firing,  clothing,  and  in  some 
cases  with  lodging. 

In  my  congregation  I know  ot 

but  one:  although  many  are 

poor,  they  do  not  wish  to  beg- 
They  are  helped  by  provisions. 

The  exact  number  no  one  can 
tell,  for  it  is  always  varying  ; I 
should  suppose  about  a dozen ; 
id.  n.  night  is  the  general  price, 
never  more. 

No  householder  lets  lodgings 
to  beggars  in  this  parish. 

As  far  as  it  can  be  prevented, 
strolling  beggars  are  not  al- 
lowed to  lodge  in  the  parish. 

None.  Some  lodge  beggars, 
but  I never  knew  them  expect 
or  receive  any  reward. 

Not  one.  B 

None. 

None  that  I heard  of. 

f 

None. 
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Ballymoney  - - Pop.  1 1,579-  | 

Ballymoney  - - Pop.  11,579. 

Ballymoney  - - Pop.  11,579.  ' 

' Ballymoney  - - Pop.  11,579. 

Q.  Hutchinson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robt.  Park,  v.  m. 

Rev.  Robt.  Loughhead. 

Rev.  H.  McLaughlin,  p.p. 

There  may  be  two  or  three, 
and  supported  by  vestry  cess, 
and  no  person  ever  perished 
from  neglect. 

There  are  very  few  deserted 
children  ; I am  aware  only  of 
three  ; supported  by  a vestry 
assessment  once  iu  the  year. 
I have  not  heard  of  any  who 
perished  at  any  period. 

I think  we  have  not  more 
than  from  six  to  ten  annually 
of  this  description ; these  are 
provided  for  at  vestries  by  the 
parish.  I do  not  believe  there 
has  been  a single  instance  where  J 
any  child  lias  perished  through 
cruelty  of  parents  or  neglect  within 
the  time  specified. 

Four ; they  are  supported  by 
money  laid  on  the  parish  at  a 
vestry.  None. 

I cannot  tell.  See  answer  to 
No.  l. 

I cannot  tell. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  ex- 
ceeding six  annually.  Our 
churchwardens  are  generally 
active,  and  oblige  parents  to 
take  and  support  their  has 
tards.  Where  their  parents 
cannot  be  found,  they  are  put 
to  nurses,  and  supported  by 
the  vestry  rates. 

As  nearly  as  I can  discover 
30,  of  whom  more  than  four  are  not 
supported  by  their  repuled  fathers. 
This  cruel  lieglcci  of  the  fathers  I 
attribute  to  the  dillicuitv  of  com- 
pelling them  by  our  laws ; and  it  is 
truly  heart-rending  to  see  the  be- 
trayers often  of  innocence  lauaii  to 
scorn  and  treat  with  contumely  the 
victims  of  their  passions. 

I cannot  answer,  but  I believe  | 
there  are  not  any. 

Probably  150. 

the  latter.  Where  install 
supported  by  the  beneve 
to  the  Mendicity  Society 
for  their  support ; and 
they  are  taken  and  enip 

I believe  not  qo  of  the 
former,  nor  say  40  or  50  of 
crs  of  this  kind  occur,  they  are  either  1 
ilence  of  their  neighbours,  or  returned 
',  or  something  is  allowed  at  veslries 
in  case  of  children,  if  able  to  herd, 
iloyed  for  their  meat. 

About  27  widows  and  about 
40  children,  the  most  of  whom 
get  some  help  from  the  Mendi- 
city Societies ; most  of  them 
can  do  a little  for  their  own 
support  by  spinning. 

I believe  there  are  not  more 
than  to  or  12,  and  supported 
by  the  farmers  and  gentry ; 
also  the  distribution  of  the 
poor-box  money. 

We  have  “ Mendicity  Asso- 
ciations;” one  for  the  town 
of  Ballymoney,  and  three  district 
associations  for  the  country  parts  of 
the  purisii  ; from  those  hinds  this 
class  of  persons  is  supported.  There 
may  he  from  200  to  300  of  them. 

I do  not  think  they  average 
annually  more  than  100— I 
mean  of  necessitous  poor  ; 
these  are  generally  supported 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

About  200,  and  in  that  number 
1 reckon,  together  with  the  old  and  in- 
firm, those  who  cannot  do  without  elee- 
mosynary aid;  ahuut  160  get  a quite 
scanty  suppurt  front  mendicity  socie- 
ties; the  remaining  40  have  no  other 
means  besides  begging. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

There  are  some  labourers  go 
to  1'  ngland  and  Scotland 
during  the  harvest  season  for 
employment ; their  number 
is  comparatively  few. 

Perhaps  from  40  to  50  at  an  aver- 
age ; there  are,  however,  some  sea- 
sons when  more  than  double  this 
amount  go  in  quest  of  labour  to  f 
laud.  This  migration  is  usually  duri 
harvest,  and  they  return  generally  in 
ferving  Scotland  is  the  facility  and  ci 
a deck  passage  not  exceeding  as  6 it 

About  so  go  to  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  harvest ; nune  go  to  England. 

Scotland ; very  few,  if  any,  to  Eng- 
ittg  tlie  time  ol  wheat,  corn  and  barley 
six  weeks.  The  reason  of  their  pre- 
teapiiess  of  conveyance  by  steam-boats 
sometimes  ottlv  1 s. 

Generally  unmarried  men. 

wife  and  children  1 
districts  where  they 
they  make  such  am 
by  their  additional  i 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men  ; in  some  instances  the 
teg  until  their  return  in  some 
are  not  known,  but  generally  | 
tngements  by  laying  in  potatoes 
industry  can  make  it  out  tolerab 

About  10  are  married  men  ; 
they  leave  with  their  families 
potatoes  and  meal. 

&c.,  that  their  families 
ly  until  their  return. 

There  is  a Mendicity  Society 
in  this  parish,  and  there  are 
some  strollers  that  go  about 
begging,  who  get  both  money 
and  provisions  according  to 
their  necessities.  There  is  not 
a more  liberal  parish  in  this 
kingdom. 

The  poor  belonging  to  the 
parish  are  prevented  from 
begging  by  the  committees  of 
the  Mendicity  Associations  ; strange 
poor,  however,  travel  for  alms,  which 
are  generally  doled  out  amongst  the 
farmers  in  provisions,  in  money  by 
persons  in  business. 

Very  few,  as  a mendicity  as- 
sociation has  been  formed 
and  in  operation  for  several 
years,  which  has  been  the  means  in 
ing  such  a system ; any  persons  kne 
on  the  mendicity  list  are  usually  si 
effect  of  checking  pauperism  in  our  |>: 
many  poor  who  come  mostly  from  1 
are  served  mostly  with  meal  or  potato. 

The  alms  are  always  given  iu 
1 provisions. 

a great  measure  of  prevent- 
twti  to  look  for  alms  already 
ruck  off,  which  has  had  the 
trish  : still,  however,  we  have 
neighbouring  parishes ; these 
tes,  rarely  with  money. 

All  houses  in  the  outlets  of 
this  town ; I believe  a half- 
penny or  penny  per  night  is 
what  is  paid,  and  many  of  them 
lodged  without  auy  charge. 

In  the  suburbs  of  the  village, 
lodgings  let  for  l d.  or  2 d.  per 
night ; in  the  country  parts  of 
the  parish  the  only  charge  is 
“ news.” 

Cases  of  this  kind  rarely  oc- 
cur; in  country  places  they 
are  lodged  with  their  children, 
if  they  have  any,  out  of  cha- 
rity for  the  night ; nothing  is  sc 
or  suburbs,  if  charged  for  t 
will  not  exceed  1 d. ; but  most 
the  beggar  getting  straw  or  hi 
other  place,  and  leaving  it  b 
as  ah  equivalent  for  the  night’ 

The  people  are  all  generally 
inclined  to  lodge  beggars;  no 
charge  is  ever  made. 

night  for.  In  the  town 
he  night,  the  amounl 
ly  there  is  no  charge, 
ly  for  a bed  at  some 
ehind  in  the  morning 
s lodging. 

None. 

0.5. 

None. 

person  or  persons  an 
neighbour  or  two  to 
generally  get  as  muc 
able  to  make  soraethii 

Not  any  for  where  it  can  Not  one. 
be  ascertained  that  any  such  | 
e in  a state  of  destitution,  it  is  not  uncustomary  for  a 
1 go  through  the  country  and  beg  for  them ; these 
;h  money,  meal,  potatoes,  &c.,  as  support  them  until 
lg  for  themselves ; thus  no  such  case  happens. 

0 C 4 
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Cairncastle  and  Kilwaugliter. 
Pop.  4,183. 

Kilraughts  - - Pop.  1,837. 

Kilwaugliter  - - Pop.  2,016. 

L“ne  - - Pop.  3,182. 

Rev.  Ralph  Wardc. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thompson. 

Janies  Hunter,  Esq. 

Rev.  S.  Guynn. 

In  Cairncastle,  none  ; in  Kil- 
waugbter,  one.  Supported  by 
a sum  of  5 1.  laid  on  the  parish 
at  Easter  vestry.  No. 

Not  any  known  to  me. 

One,  supported  by  a vestry 
rate  of  5 1.  per  annum.  None 
perished. 

1 

I Six. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren.  I have  never  heard  of 
any,  known  or  supposed,  to 
have  perished  through  neglect 

Ten  in  Cairncastle  and  six  in 
Kilwaugliter. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

1 

This  I have  no  means  of  as- 
certaining,  there  being  none 
under  the  care  of  parish  offi- 
cers. 

One  widow,  with  three  chil- 
dren. 

I know  of  none. 

dustry,  aided  by  some  relief  from  tli 
funds  of  tiie  Association,  aided  by  1 
within  my  knowledge  from  my  connex 

j One  widow  and  three  chil- 
dren, who  have  no  relations 
[ able  to  give  them  any  support. 
They  subsist  by  her  begging, 
c Mendicity  Association.  Others,  tol 
iciievoleiir  individuals.  In  this  auswc 
:ion  with  the  Mendicity  Association.  I 

There  are,  as  nearly  as  I can 
calculate,  about  46  widows  and  about 
32  children  under  the  circumstances 
stated  in  the  query,  some  of  whom 
are  partly  supported  by  their  own  in- 
lally  helpless,  partly  supported  by  the 
:r  I include  only  the  cases  which  come 
rhere  may  be  a few  others. 

In  Cairncastle,  15;  in  Kil- 
waughler,  21.  They  have  been  hitherto 
supported  by  a small  sum  voluntarily 
laid  on  at  Kustcr  vestry,  by  a legacy 
lelt  by  the  late  Mr.  Agnew  (3  /.),  by 
the  contributions  of  the  charitable, 
and  by  begging. 

■ About  21  persons;  they  are 

1 supported  in  pan  by  their  children  . 
and  relatives,  in  part  by  the  kindness  of  their  neighbours,  and  some  of  them  j 
in  part  by  the  bounty  of  Edward  Jones  Aguow,  the  landlord,  and  his  sister, 
M.  Jones. 

orpuiisiniftin  1827,  has  of  lata  vary  much  declined,  nml  is  now  supported  on  a limited  scale 

About  6o,  who,  with  other 

distressed  persons,  receiyo  relief  (but  not  to  on 

None. 

Very  few. 

I ciliated  dissolution  or  Urn 

charity  with  reelings  turn  luring  on  despair.  It 

One  labourer  only  left  this 
parish ; he  went  to  Scotland. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  there  are  a few  who  go  to 
Scotland,  and  also  to  England, 
at  harvest  time. 

ally  Visited  weekly  In  tlmlr 
several  districts  iiy  tins  members  of  the  ma- 
naging committee. 

The  above  man  was  married, 
and  left  his  family  plenty  of 
potatoes  to  support  them  in 
liis  absence. 

A small  proportion  of  those 
who  go  from  home  in  search 
of  employment  are  married; 
during  their  absence  their  wives 
and  families  are  frequently 
supported  by  begging. 

It  would  be  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain,  ns  paupers  from  many 
surrounding  and  some  distant  dis- 
tricts beg  in  this  parish.  Of  the  local 
poor,  those  who  receive  aid  from  the 
Mendicity  Association  are  by  its  rules 
inadequate  measure  of  relief,  supplied 
lation  which  prohibits  public  begging, 
can  abolish  it  effectually  finally. 

Eleven  resident  in  the  union, 
and  a great  number  from  other 
places.  Alms,  with  some  few 
exceptions,  are  given  in  provi- 

prohibited  from  begging.  Air 
as  stated  above,  tile  committe 
as  regards  the  poor  on  tlieir  I 

About  three.  Usually  in 
provisions. 

sions.  However,  strolling  beggars  a 
from  the  1st  of  6 mo.  (June)  until  the 

ns  arc  given  by  individuals,  both  in  mo 
e of  the  Mendicity  Association  find  it 
ists.  It  is  however  much  restrained,  l 

About  seven  beggars  belong 
to  this  parish.  Alms  are,  with  two 
or  three  exceptions,  given  in  provi- 
re  generally  numerous,  but  most  so 
i new  potatoes  get  plenty. 

ney  and  in  provisions,  Owing  to  the  : 
impossible  to  enforce,  rigidly,  the  regu 
nit  nothing  short  of  a legal  prohibition 

None ; the  farmers  frequently 
permit  strolling  beggars  to 
sieep  in  some  out-house,  gratis. 

There  is  no  householder 
known  who  lets  lodgings  to 
beggars,  but  many  lodge  them 
occasionally  ; most  from  cha- 
rity, but  a few  to  get  a share 
of  their  gatherings. 

From  n to  17.  The  charge 
is  usually  about  2 d.  per  night. 

No. 

Never  any  in  this  parish. 

None. 

1 

None. 
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Larne  - - Pop.  3,182. 

Larne  - - Pop.  3,182. 

Larne  - - Pop.  3,182. 

Loyd  - - Pop.  4,655. 

Rev.  G.  Caughey,  p.M. 

Henry  JVm.  Molyneux , Esq. 

Rev.  A . O’Neil,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Fallon. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  deserted 
children  in  the  bounds  of  this 
parish ; nor  have  any  perished 
within  it  these  last  three  years. 

There  are  none ; and  none 
within  the  prescribed  time  in 
the  way  supposed. 

I never  knew  of  one  during  a 
residence  of  16  years. 

None  at  present.  None  ever 
perished  through  neglect. 

I cannot  answer  this  question 
sensibly.  None  at  present  are 
under  the  care  of  the  parish 
officers.  Mothers  support  prin- 
cipally ; fathers  seldom,  unless 
compelled  by  law. 

There  are  none  under  the  care 
of  the  parish  officers.  The 
mothers  generally  support  any 
that  are,  by  begging ; the  fa- 
thers seldom  assist,  unless  ' 
compelled  by  law. 

I know  of  none  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  mothers  or 
relations. 

None  who  are  not  supported 
in  some  measure  either  by  their 
fathers  or  by  relations. 

Number  cannot  be  exactly  as- 
certained ; pretty  large.  Sup- 
ported by  the  Mendicity  Asso- 
ciation, as  its  funds  may  admit ; 
also  by  begging,  and  Sabbath 
collections. 

The  numbers  cannot  be  ex- 
actly ascertained ; it  is  how- 
ever pretty  great.  They  arc 
supported  by  the  Mendicity 
Association,  the  Sabbath  col- 
lections in  houses  of  worship, 
and  begging. 

There  may  be  about  200  per- 
sons who  are  aged  and  in  linn 
and  incapable  of  work ; part  of 
tlem  beg,  part  arc  supported  by  their 
relatives ; others  are  supported  in  part 
from  a Mendicity  Association,  and  some 
from  the  four  Protestant  congregations. 

Perhaps  upwards  of  200.  The 
only  provision  arises  from  the 
Mendicity'  Association  ; from  i 
them  receive  from  6<l.  to  1 
1 week,  but  its  funds  are  now  s 
it  is  likely  to  be  discontinued 
cases,  strolling  mendicancy. 

I do  not  exactly  know. 

t many  of 
s.  8 d.  per 
0 low  that 
; in  other 

About  15,  who  are  supported 
by  the  collections  in  the  church. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  this 
parish  to  find  work  in  Scotland, 
England,  or  in  any  part  of  Ire- 
land. 

There  is  scarcely  an  instance  

known  of  labourers  leavingtbis  j 
neighbourhood  periodically  to  obtain  em- 
ployment in  England  or  Scotland.  More 
Scutch  come  here  as  land  stewards  than 
labourers  of  ours  go  to  Scotland. 

About  20;  to  England  and 
| Scotland,  for  the  harvest. 

Any  instances  remembered 
are  those  of  unmarried  men. 

Few  married  men  go ; they 
are  generally  young  unmarried 
men  who  do  so. 

These  are  uncertain  ; perhaps 
too.  Alms  are  given  in  money 
®d  in  provisions. 

Numbers  uncertain ; perhaps 
200.  Alms  are  given  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  provisions, 
by  the  rich  principally  in 
money. 

The  number  varies  in  pro- 
portion to  the  influx  of  va- 
grants. They  receive  money 
or  provisions,  as  convenient. 

About  six.  Alms  are  given 
in  both,  and  sometimes  in 
clothing. 

There  are  from  10  to  15  ; their 

™arge,  1 d.  per  night ; often 
®°re.  Our  parish  is  infested 
toth  strolling  beggars  from 
Scotland,  England  and  Ireland. 

There  may  be  from  10  to  15. 
The  usual  sum  paid  for  a 
night’s  lodging  is  1 d.,  some- 
times more.  The  parish  is 
greatly  infested  with  strolling 
beggars,  principally  strangers, 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish. 

A few,  who  charge  3 d.  per 
night. 

person  has  died  from  actual 
4 'tution  within  these  last 
®ree  years. 

None. 

I have  known  many  reduced 
to  extreme  want,  but  none  to 
j starvation. 

' 

Not  one. 

0.  <J.  1>  P 
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Aghoghill  - - Pop.  3,057. 

Donaghy  - - Pop.  3,516. 

Newtowncrumlin  - Pop.  727. 

Finvoy  - . Pnp.  6,093, 

Rev.  ll.Alexmulcr,  Rev.  G.  Kilpatrick, 
Rev.  G.  M'ClcUand,  O’Hara, 

Esq.  j.p.,  A.  M'Manus,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  IV.  Wolsclcy. 

ltev.  G.  Black. 

Rev.  James  Elder,  p.M. 

There  are  12,  supported  by  the 
parish.  None  have  perished 
to  our  knowledge. 

Only  two  that  I have  heard 
of,  and  they  are  supported  by 
the  parish.  None. 

No  deserted  children. 

None  to  my  knowledge;  and 
none  have  perished  by  ne<%.t 
these  last  three  years. 

Not  known. 

I know  of  none  but  the  two 
parish  charges. 

None. 

1 know  of  no  bastard  children 
in  this  parish  of  these  years, 
who  are  not  supported  either  by 
father  or  mother. 

Number  not  considerable, 
supported  by  charity  and  their 
own  industry. 

I know  of  none. 

1 Only  one  widow  in  the  pa- 
rish who  is  not  supported  by 
her  friends  ; she  supports  her- 
! self  by  spinning,  and  by  occa- 
sional assistance  from  her 
richer  neighbours,  and  poor’s 
money  from  the  church. 

There  are  some  widows  and 
children  in  this  parish,  who 
support  themselves  by  their 
own  industry. 

Exact  number  not  known,  but 
not  considerable.  They  are  sup- 
ported in  some  cases  by  their  ; 
families,  and  insome  by  begging, 
or  the  charity  of  neighbours; 
some  are  relieved  from  the  poor- 
monej'  collected  in  the  church. 

There  are  very  few,  except 
those  on  my  poor  list,  which 
amount  to  18,  who  get  on  an 
average  6 s.  each  in  the  year, 
from  the  church  collections. 

A few  old  persons  in  the  pa- 
rish, who  are  supported  by 
their  friends  or  children,  and 
some  assisted  by  money  col- 
lected in  the  Protestant  places 
of  worship. 

Those  who  from  age  are  incap- 
able of  work  beg  around  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  not  able 
to  travel,  some  humane  persons 
gather  through  the  neighbour- 
hood provisions  for  them. 

Very  few ; they  ail  go  to  Scot- 
land. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None. 

A great  number  go  from  this 
parish  in  the  harvest  to  Scot- 
land. 

Some  are ; their  families  are 
employed  at  home. 

I cannot  tell. 

Some  of  them  are  married; 
at  that  time  have  either  to  beg, 
or  live  as  they  can  by  their  in- 
dustry, byspinniug. 

About  50  or  60 ; relieved  some- 
times in  money,  but  oftener  by 
provisions. 

Few ; perhaps  eight.  In  19 
out  of  20  cases,  provisions  are 
given  in  alms. 

No  persons  resident  in  the 
parish  subsist  by  begging, 
though  there  are  many  strol- 
lers. Alms  sometimes  given 
in  money,  but  generally  in 
meal  or  potatoes. 

About  10  persons  in  this  pa- 
rish subsist  by  begging;  and 
the  alms  are  generally  in  pro- 
visions. 

.Number  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain. When  a charge  is  made, 
which,  we  believe  is  not  often, 
it  is  generally  1 d. 

One  house  in  the  village  of 
Clough  lets  lodgings  at  4 d.  per 
night,  but  not  to  beggars, 
who  could  not  afford  to  pay  so 
much,  and  who  are  commonly 
lodged  by  sharing  with  the 
family  the  provisions  collected 
during  the  day. 

A few  let  lodgings  to  strol- 
lers; 2 cl.  or  3 d.  the  usual  1 
price. 

I have  never  heard  of  a pru® 
paid  by  beggars  for  a nights 
lodging. 

None. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

, 

None. 

None. 
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Lougligeell  - - Pop.  6,889. 

Rasbarkin  - - Pop.  7,481. 

Rasbarkin  - - Pop.  7,481. 

Rasbarkin  - - Pop.  7,481. 

Rev.  James  Tinney. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Dickson. 

Rev.  F.  Wilson , p.  m. 

Thomas  M.  Birnie,  Esq.  3.  p. 

I never  have  known  of  any. 

I know  of  nono. 

There  were  two  deserted  chil- 
dren found  in  the  parish  last 
year,  who  are  supported  by 
assessment  on  the  parish. 

There  are  very  rarely  deserted 
children,  not  more  than  two  or 
three  for  three  years  past,  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect 
that  I have  heard  of. 

1 am  of  opinion  that  there  are 
about  10  to  io  bastard  children, 
but  are  all  supported  by  either 
tbeir  reputed  fathers  or  friends 
of  the  children. 

There  are  none. 

1 cannot  answer. 

' 

They  are  very  seldom  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fathers. 

None  that  I know  of. 

There  are  none  who  arc  not 
supported  by  friends. 

This  I cannot  answer. 

I do  not  know  the  number. 
They  must  be  supported  by 
begging  partly,  and  partly  by 
working  in  harvest,  or  potatoe 
gathering. 

I consider  from  20  to  40,  and, 
at  certain  times,  50,  are  sup- 
ported by  contributions,  by  beg- 
ging, and  frequently  collections 
in  the  different  houses  of  wor- 
ship. 

As  they  are  not  on  the  parish 
I cannot  tell  the  number;  they 
are  supported  by  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 

There  are  about  30  families 
who  are  supported  by  public 
charity. 

1 cannot  tell  the  number;  but 
such  persons  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  children,  if  they 
have  any,  if  not,  by  begging. 

Very  few  from  this  neighbour- 
hood go  periodicnllyto  England. 
Some  go  to  Scotland  and  to  Eng- 
land in  the  harvest  time,  but 
the  number  is  not  above  20. 

A very  few  go  to  England  j 
and  Scotland  in  time  of  har-  i 
vest. 

A few  young  men  at  the  har- 
vest time  go  to  Scotland,  and 
some  go  to  England. 

Not  many,  perhaps  20  or  30 ; 
they  all  go  to  Scotland. 

There  are  some  married  men, 
but  they  generally  are  young  j 
men.  The  wives  and  children 
are  supported  by  some  pittance 
left  behind. 

Some  of  them  are;  sometimes 
the  wives  and  children  set  off  , 
on  a tour  through  the  neigh- 
boaring  county. 

We  may  say  that  very  few 
married  men  leave  their  homes 
for  employment  in  Great  Bri- 
tain. 

Some  of  them  are  married; 
their  wives  sometimes  accom- 
pany them ; when  they  do  not, 
they  are  supported  by  spinning 
and  the  potatoes  at  borne. 

There  are  not  more  than  10  ! 
to  20  native  beggars,  but  a good  ; 
many  strolling  ones  from  other 
districts.  Alms  are  given  in  ! 
both  money  and  provisions. 

Most  of  the  beggars  here 
come  from  the  county  Derry ; 
they  are  given  provisions. 

Alms  are  given  generally  in 
provisions. 

About  30 ; alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions,  except  at 
two  or  three  houses  in  the 
parish. 

f * know  of  no  householders  who 
. anything  for  lodging,  but  is 
given  in  charity;  3 d.  or  4 d.  is 
what  is  asked  in  public-house3 
tor  lodging  beggars. 

They  take  them  in  for  cha- 
rity for  a night  or  two,  but 
1 never  take  any  payment. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
gratuitously. 

Perhaps  four  or  five ; there,  is 
very  seldom  any  charge ; if 
there  is,  about  1 d.  the  night. 

None  that  Ihave  ever  heard  of. 

1 

None. 

None  we  have  heard  of. 

No. 
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Killead  - - Pop.  7,187. 

Killead  - - Pop.  7,187. 

Killead,  Crumlin,  TeinplepatricU  and 
Mullnsk  - - Pop.  18,944. 

Aghnlee  - - Pop.  6,684. 

Rev,  A.  T.  Gillmer. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Macartney. 

Hon.  IT.  R.  Palccnham,  j.  r. 

Rev.  IV.  Thomson. 

I believe  there  are  three  only 
on  the  parish  books  not  being 
connected  with  the  parish 
church,  but  with  a chapel  of 
ease.  I cannot  be  so  particular; 
I have  not  heard,  nor  do  I be- 
lieve, that  any  perished  from 
neglect. 

I know  of  but  two  on  the 
parish,  supported  by  cess.  None 
perished. 

Our  last  parish  cess  in  Killead 
was  for  four,  in  Crumlin  for 
three.  I never  heard  of  any 
perishing  through  neglect. 
There  have  been  a few  in- 
stances of  murder  by  exposure. 

There  are  six  deserted  chi|. 
dren  on  the  three  parishes.  They 
are  supported  by  an  assessment 
off  the  parishes  made  at  the 
Easter  vestry  (annually.)  None 
ever  perished  through  neglect 
at  any  period. 

I cannot  state. 

Two  only  that  are  on  the 
parish  Looks. 

Cannot  possibly  tell. 

I cannot  auswer  this. 

I cannot  state  the  number; 
they  are  principally  relieved,  in 
iny  district  from  the  Sunday 
collections  in  my  church. 

Very  few  who  beg. 

I am  unable  to  answer  this, 
but  there  is  unquestionably  a 
considerable  number. 

I cannot  answer. 

Some  by  their  people,  others 
by  begging;  I should  say  j 
about  30. 

discriminately  froi 
beggars  are,  as  r 
and  we  have  not  r 

The  old  and  destitute  of  our 
parish  are  ascertained,  and 
have  parish  tickets  given  them. 
They  get  meal  and  money  in- 
m those  better  off.  Wandering 
nuch  as  possible,  discouraged, 
nany. 

I cannot  say  bow  many;  their 
friends  and  neighbours  support 
them.  There  are  47  who  ob- 
tain the  Sunday  collections 
among  them  that  are  taken  np 
in  the  church. 

All  labourers  resident  here  re- 
ceive sufficient  employment 
without  seeking  it  elsewhere. 

There  are  none. 

None. 

I have  not  known  of  even  a 
single  individual  leaving  the 
parish  with  a view  of  obtaining 
employment  in  England  or 
Scotland,  or  even  elsewhere. 

I cannot  state;  alms  are  given 
in  both. 

There  are  many  who  come 
to  this  parish  for  the  purpose 
of  begging,  who  do  not  belong 
to  it,  and  they  get  money  and 
provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number 
with  any  kind  of  precision.  The 
alms  are  usually  given  in  meal 
or  potatoes,  as  the  donors  are 
all  farmers. 

Some  of  the  very  poorest  only 
do  so,  and  I believe  they  take 
any  thing  that  can  be  given  in 
lieu  of  money. 

They  do  not  charge  anything 
to  the  poor. 

The  wandering  beggars  pay 
by  something  out  of  their  wal- 
let, or  sticks,  which  they  steal, 
of  course;  never,  I believe, 
with  money. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
by  poor  householders,  but  I am 
of  opinion  that  they  never 
charge.  Such  persons  are  not 
able  to  give  alms,  but  humanity 
prompts  them  to  afford  a shelter 
to  the  houseless  wanderer. 

None. 

None. 

i 

Have  not  heard  of  any.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  the  cholera 
there  was  one  case  much  ex- 
posed before  the  Crumlin  hos- 
pital was  ready. 

I never  heard  of  any,  nor  do  I 
think  that  any  instance  of  an, 
person  dying  through  want  c 
be  found  here. 
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Ballinderry  - - Pop.  5.346. 

Glenavy  and  Killead. 
Pop.  14,191. 

Glenavy,  Camlin  and  Tully- 
rusk  - - Pop. 

Glenavy,  Tullyruskand  Cam- 
lin  - - Pop. . 

Rev.  James  Stamms. 

Rev.  James  M'Mullan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Edxsard  Cupplcs. 

Rev.  W.  Alexander,  p.  >r. 

Two ; supported  at  the  expense 
of  the  parish.  None. 

I know  of  none  deserted,  nor 
do  I know  of  any  who  have 
perished. 

There  are  not  any  deserted 
children  at  present  in  the 
union,  that  I know  of.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

I know  of  only  one  deserted 
child,  now  18  years  of  age;  of 
none  that  perished  through  neg- 
lect within  the  last  three  years, 
bur  of  many  that  might  have 
done  so,  but  for  the  timely  re- 
lief afforded  by  a near  friend  of 
mine,  and  by  other  charitable 
persons. 

Perhaps  10. 

The  number  is  great ; gene- 
rally not  supported  by  their 
j reputed  fathers,  but  by  their 
| mothers;  and  this  is  one  of 
the  fertile  causes  which  swell 
the  list  of  beggars  in  these  pa- 
rishes. 

Only  one. 

I should  suppose  at  least  20. 

About  20  ; supported  by  their 
own  industry,  and  occasional 
assistance  from  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  churchwardens. 

The  number  of  such  is  not 
great ; and  those  who  have  re- 
1 lations  who  cannot  or  will  not 
support  them  usually  live  by 
begging. 

There  are  few  widows  with- 
out relations  to  support  them, 
say  20,  who  depend  solely  upon 
collections  in  the  church,  and 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  cha- 
ritable. 

must  depend  on  private  elcen 

A considerable  number.  Not 
one  out  of  ten  can  afford  to  sup- 
port his  poor  relatives,  owing  to 
the  rent,  cesses  and  tithes  bear- 
ing so  bard  on  them.  Such  as 
have  no  relatives  to  depend  on 
losynary  gifts  and  Sunday  collections,  &c. 

About  30  ; usually  supported 
by  their  relations  and  neigh- 
bours, assisted  by  an  occasional 
allowance  from  the  funds  in  the 
hands  of  the  churchwardens. 

I cannot  say  as  to  the  num- 
ber ; but  those  who  are  incap- 
able of  work,  and  have  not 
friends  who  can  or  will  support 
them  usually  live  by  begging. 

will  be  240  imligeut  families 
from  Lord  Hertford  and  Col. 

About  100.  They  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  tbe  exertions  of  their 
own  families,  partly  by  tbe  collections  in 
tbe  several  houses  of  worship,  and 
partly  by  local  contribution. 

i iu  the  union  supported  by  occasional  lal 
Pakcnham.  Lord  H.  sometimes  gives  r 

Cannot  say  with  certainty.  I 

know  tliat  my  levee  of  poor  every  Friday 
exceeds  60,  and  every  week  ioo  ; and 
that  in  my  third  of  the  union  of  Camlin, 
Tullyrusk  and  Glenavy,  there  are  80  fa- 
milies in  perfect  indigence,  so  that  there 
lour  and  begging,  and  by  occasional  alms 
is  30 1.,  and  Col.  P.  gives  every  day. 

None. 

None  leave  these  parishes, 
at  least  very  few,  to  my  know- 
ledge. 

There  are  about  240  labourers 
in  the  union,  who  rarely  change 
their  dwellings,  and  none,  I 
believe,  go  to  England. 

• 

None.  Some  come  to  us  from 
Tyrone  and  elsewhere  in  harvest  and 
other  busy  seasons.  There  is  at  present 
a scarcity  of  labourers,  or  rather  there 
has  been  for  the  last  three  months.  But 

If  any  go,  they  are  young  j 
men. 

Their  families  are  never  de- 
serted. 

The  Tyrone  labourers  lock 
their  doors  as  soon  as  they  have 
planted  their  potatoes.  The  men 
come  over  here  to  labour,  and 
the  women  and  children  to  beg, 
for  three  or  four  months. 

_ About  40.  Aims  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

I cannot  say  the  exact  num- 
ber; but  it  is  considerable. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions;  the  rich  usually 
give  money. 

Perhaps  there  are  50  resi- 
dent beggars  ; mere  bands  of 
foreigners,  who  are  a great 
nuisance.  Alms  are  given  in 
both  money  and  provisions ; 
more  frequently  in  the  latter. 

Four  hundred  and  eighty,  I 
think ; some  very  old.  Alms 
usually  given  in  potatoes  and 
meal  by  the  farmers,  by  others 
in  money. 

Those  resident  on  the  public 
roads  generally  lodge  beggars, 
and  require  no  other  payment 
than  the  straw  of  their  beds, 
which  they  have  got  from  a 
neighbouring  farmer. 

The  poor  cottagers  lodge  the 
strolling  beggars  gratis. 

I would  suppose  there  are 
about  50  individuals  who  are  in 
the  habit  of  lodging  strolling 
beggars,  and  they  generally 
receive  in  return  the  bed-straw, 
or  a little  tea,  potatoes,  or  a 
part  of  whatever  they,  may 
collect  on  their  rounds. 

Many  beggars  lodge  in  bams, 
&c.,  some  in  the  cabins  of  the 
villages;  the  payment  being 
from  l d.  to  2 d.  per  night,  in 
mone}’  or  meal. 

None,  certainly. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any  that  have  died,  but 
many  that  have  had  their  days 
shortened  by  want  of  the  ne- 
cessaries during  the  last  3 years. 
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Lisburn  - - Pop.  5,218. 

Lisburn  » - Pop.  3,249. 

Lisburn  - - Pop.  7,731. 

Magheragall  - Pop.  3|,4Si 

ltev.  Ralph  Bridge. 

llev.  Hugh  Smyth , r.  r. 

Rev.  Thomas  Thompson . 

Rev.  J.  Mussen. 

Twenty-two,  supported  by 
Easter  vestry  assessment.  Thiee 
found  murdered  by  persons  un- 
detected. 

There  are  23  deserted  chil- 
dren who  are  supported  by  the 
assessment  of  church  cess,  ap- 
plolted  in  vestry  on  Easter 
Monday  every  year.  Four 
children  have  been  found  dead. 

None. 

Two,  by  assessment. 
None. 

Three. 

Four  only. 

None  that  have  come  under 
my  knowledge. 

To  this  question  I cannot  give 
an  answer  with  the  least  de- 
gree of  certainty. 

Thirty  widows,  ten  children ; 
supported  by  Philanthropical 
Society,  and  interest  of  different 
legacies. 

From  20  to  30,  who  are  sup- 
ported chiefly  by  the  Men- 
dicity Society. 

Few,  and  most  of  those  re- 
ceive a small  assistance  from 
the  poor  funds. 

About  20  widows,  and  perhaps 
as  many  such  children.  They 
are  supported  by  their  own  in- 
dustry in  spinning,  and  by  the 
help  of  the  neighbours. 

From  qoo  to  250 ; supported 
by  a Philanthropical  Society. 

About  280  usually  resident, 
who  are  incapable  of  work,  and 
are  supported  by  the  Mendi- 
city Society  of  Lisburn,  by 
getting  meal,  potatoes,  coals 
and  money  every  Wednesday 
and  Saturday. 

If  paupers,  say  20,  supported  | 
by  charity  ; if  not,  the  exact 
number  could  not  be  stated  in 
a population  of  nearly  8,000. 

About  40.  By  begging  and 
spinning. 

From  20  to  30  go  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  no 
| where  else. 

None. 

None. 

Generally  young  men  un- 
married. When  any  married 
men  go,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  supported  by  their 
own  industry. 

Upwards  of  100  who  support 
themselves  by  begging.  Alms 
given  in  money  and  provisions. 

Not  more  than  10  common 
beggars.  Provisions  by  the 
farmers,  and  in  money  by  the 
gentry. 

About  30.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

From  3 5 to  20 ; from  1 d.  to 
2 d.  per  night. 

None.  The  farmers,  &c. 
give  them  free  lodgings;  they 
mostly  stop  in  the  towns. 

Very  few  are  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings  for  strolling 
beggars;  not  perhaps  live. 
Their  payment,  for  the  most 
part,  the  bundle  of  straw,  begged 
from  some  farmer  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, for  a bed. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None.  In  some  cases  their 
dissolution  was  probably  has- 
tened by  want.  The  last  two 
years  have  been  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  the  poor. 
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ULSTER — County  Antrim — Baronies  Massarene  (Upper,)  Toome  (Lower),  and  Antrim,  (Lower.) 


Magberagall  - Pop.  3,142. 

Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug 
(Ballymena)  - - Pop.  11,050 

Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug  ! 
(Ballymena)  - - Pop.  11,050.  ■ 

Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug. 
Pop,  11,050. 

Rev.  John  S.  Browne , p.  m. 

Rev.  A.  Patterson,  r.  m. 

William  Gihon,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Smith  Camming. 

None  that  I know;  such  are 
supported  by  assessments  on  the 
landholders'  at  vestry  meetings ; 
none  perished  within  this  space. 

None ; and  none  have  perish- 
ed through  neglect. 

None  in  either  parishes. 

There  are  four  deserted  chil- 
dren in  Kirkinriola  and  three 
in  Ballyclug,  supported  by  the 
palish.  One.  child  was  found 
exposed  and  dead  in  Kirkin- 
riola 

In  Kirkinriola  about  30,  and 
in  Ballyclug  13.  Rather  more 
than  the  half  of  these  are  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fathers. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  30,  and 
in  Ballyclug  13  ; about  the 
half  of  them  supported  by  their 
supposed  fathers. 

Many,  but  l cannot  tell  how 
many. 

None  known  to  me;  but  if 
there  be  any  they  are  sup- 
ported by  begging,  till  they  are 
able  or  be  disposed  to  work. 

In  Kirkinriola  there  are  67 
widows  and  40  children  ; and 
in  Ballyclug  10  widows,  and 
about  7 children. 

In  Kirkinriola  there  are 
about  70  widows  and  40  chil- 
dren, and  in  Ballyclug  about 
10  widows  and  10  children. 

I know  not  any  such  children ; 
there  are  widows  of  the  descrip- 
tion mentioned  in  the  Query, 
who  spin  linen  yam,  wash  or 
1 earn  a tittle  in  any  way  they 
can,  till  their  children  are  fit 
j for  service. 

None  such  have  come  within 
my  cognizance ; but  whatever 
number  there  may  be,  they  are 
supplied  with  provisions  and 
sometimes  with  money  by  the 
farmers  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhoods. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  113,  and 
in  Ballyclug  16. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  150,  and 
in  Ballyclug  about  20. 

In  Ballyclug  such  persons  beg 
from  door  to  door.  In  Kirkin- 
riola, such  as  are  not  favoured 
with  a pittance  from  a Mendi- 
city Society  established  there 
some  years  ago,  do  the  same 
thing. 

None. 

None. 

None  leave  their  homes. 

the  last  20 
of  work,  a 

Scarcely  any  labourers  leave 
this  part  of  the  country  for  work. 
Owing  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  town  of  Ballymena  within 
years,  there  has  been  an  increase 
nd  labourers  have  increased. 

None. 

None  leave  their  homes. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions ; and  numbers,  though 
I cannot  say  how  many,  beg, 
who  are  able  to  work,  and  might 
obtain  it  on  application. 

those  funds  the  poor  arc  supp 
rale,  and  BU.  the  lowest.  In 
and  the  poor  are  obliged  to  b 

In  Kirkinriola  a Mendicity 
Society  has  been  in  operation 
since  1825,  the  funds  of  which 
are  raised  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions, and  by  a small  as- 
sessment on  the  parish.  From 

lied  every  fortnight ; 2r.  per  week  is  the  highest 
most  oases  the  sum  thus  given  is  not  suilident ; 
eg  from  door  to  door. 

In  Kirkinriola  a Mendicity  Society  com- 
menced in  1825, and  continues;  thefunns  arc 

assessment  on  the  parish ; from  those  funds 
the  poor  are  supplied  every  fortnight;  the 
highest,  2r.  in  the  week,  the  lowest  6 d.  per 
week ; this  sum  is  Dot  sufficient  for  their  entire 
support,  and  they  are  allowed  to  beg.  In  Bal- 
lyclug  the  poor  are  badged,  andare  supported 
by  the  inhabitants;  20 i.  is  received  by  the 
clergyman  of  the  Establishment  for  distribu- 
tion amongst  the  poor ; this  sum  is  an  original 
grant  by  the  owner  of  Crigbilly  estate  for  over. 

There  is  above  100  on  Men- 
dicity Society’s  books;  there 
may  be  30  or  40  others  who 
beg  from  door  to  door  through 
the  country.  In  Ballyclug 
aboot  30  beg;  alms  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
gratis,  or  when  they  are  obliged 
to  call  with  the  holders  of 
cabins,  perhaps  they  give  a little 
of  the  fruits  of  their  begging,  or 
they  join  for  what  they  are 
pleased  to  call  a feast. 

Except  in  town  of  Ballymena 
there  is  no  charge  made  upon 
the  poor  for  lodging,  and  there 
it  is  about  1 d.  per  night,  or  $d. 
per  week. 

One  penny  per  night,  or  5 d. 
per  week. 

In  the  country  lodgings  are 
invariably  given  gratis ; in  the 
town  1 d.  per  night  is  charged. 

None. 

None. 

There  is  none. 

No,  I believe  not. 

0.5. 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER— County  Antrim — Baronies  Toome  (Lower  and  Upper),  and  Antrim  (Lower.) 


Kirkinriola  and  Ballyclug. 
Pop.  11,050. 

Drumaul  - - Pop.  9,737. 

Drumaul  - - Pop.  9,737. 

Drumaul  - - Pop.  9 

Rev.  IV.  Stanhope. 

Rev.  Thomas  Reid. 

Rev.  James  Heath/. 

Rev.  Daniel  Cvroe , r.  p. 

None,  and  none  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

I do  not  know  the  number; 
I never  heard  of  any  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

Forty  deserted  children,  from 
three  years  old,  are  supported 
by  vestry  assessment.  None 
are  supposed  to  have  perished 
through  want. 

Forty  deserted  children,  reck- 
oning  from  the  age  of  three 
years,  supported  by  vestry  as- 
sessment. None  are  supposed 
to  have  perished  through  want. 

In  Kirkinriota  about.  30,  and 
in  Ballyclug  13  ; rather  more 
than  the  half  of  these  are  sup-  i 
ported  by  their  reputed  fathers.  , 

I cannot  say. 

Our  registries  supply  29;  | 
some  few  of  these,  however,  ' 
may  have  died  since  their  bap- 
tism. 

Twenty-nine. 

In  Kirkinriola  there  are  67 
widows  and  40  children,  and  in 
Ballyclug  10  widows  and  about 
7 children. 

I cannot  answer  this  Query. 

In  a population  of  12,006 
souls  the  number  is  consider- 
able. No  Mendicity  Society 
for  their  relief ; their  support 
must  result  from  precarious 
employment  amongst  their 
poor  relatives. 

In  a population  exceeding 
12,000  the  number  is  very  con- 
siderable ; nor  is  there  any  pro- 
vision for  such  cases  by  means 
of  a Mendicity  Society:  the 
support  results  from  their  poor 
relatives  and  employment. 

In  Kirkinriola  about  1 1 3,  and 
in  Ballyclug  16. 

I know  not  the  number.  In 
general  they  are  supported  by 
their  friends. 

a year,  joined  to  the 
14/.  a year;  the 
poor  relatives  tliemsi 

The  number  is  not  overrated 
at  400;  of  those  40  receive  par- 
tial aid  from  Lord  O’Neill's 
annual  benefaction  of  40 1. 

: church  collections,  averaging 
remainder  are  quartered  on 
elves  in  need  of  support. 

Taking  into  account  the  bear- 
ings of  the  paiish,  I do  not  overrate  the 
number  at  400  ; of  tliese  40  receive 
assistance  from  Earl  O’Neill's  yearly 
donation  of  40  /.  and  the  church  Sun- 
day collection  141. ; the  residue  are 
quartered  on  tlio  poor  relatives 

None. 

I 

I believe  very  few  labourers 
leave  this  parish. 

Very  few  indeed;  in  some 
rare  cases  they  resort  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  for  employ- 
ment. 

Few  labourers  attached  to  this 
parish  quit  their  homes  in  quest 
of  employmeut ; such  as  travel 
for  that  purpose  generally  resort 
to  England  and  Scotland. 

They  usually  are  young  men 
without  families ; but  when- 
ever any  wives  or  families  re- 
main behind,  they  are  wholly' 
destitute. 

By  begging,  and  by  obtaining 
employment. 

In  Kirkinriola  a Mendicity  j 
Society  has  been  in  operation 
since  the  year  1825,  the  funds 
of  which  are  raised  by  volun- 
tary subscription,  and  by  a small  assessm 
any,  and  6 d.  the  lowest.  In  most  cases 
Ballyclug  the  poor  are  lodged  and  are  sup 
for  distribution  amongst  the  poor.  This 

I do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber ; sometimes  they  receive 
money,  sometimes  provisions. 

ent  on  the  parish.  From  these  funds  the 
, however,  the  sum  thus  given  is  not  suffi. 
iported  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  different 
sum  (whieh  is  an  annual  grant)  is  paid  0 

Thirty  subsist  by  begging; 
alms  are  distributed  in  money  in 
the  village ; in  the  country  in 
1 provisions. 

poor  arc  supplied  every  fortnight ; 2 s. 
cient,  and  the  poor  in  consequence  are 
town  lands.  The  sum  of  20 1.  Irish  is  : 
ut  of  the  rents  of  the  Cribelly  estate,  and 

Thirty  subsist  by  begging ; alms 
giver,  in  money  in  the  town; 
in  provisions  in  the  country. 

in  the  week  is  the  highest  rate  given  to 
allowed  to  beg  from  door  to  door.  la 
ilso  received  by  tbe  established  minister, 
is  for  ever  entailed  upon  tbe  estate. 

Except  in  the  town  of  Bally- 
mena, there  are  nocharges  made 
upon  the  poor- for  lodging;  and 
there  it  is  about  1 d.  per  night 
or  5 d.  per  week. 

Strolling  beggars  are  gene- 
rally lodged  free. 

So  very  few,  as  not  to  claim 
attention. 

Instances  of  this  practice  are 
so  very  few  as  not  to  claim 
notice. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

| 

i 

None. 

1 

None. 
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ULSTER— County  Antrim— Barony  Upper  Toome. 


Dunean  - - Pop.  6,812. 

Dunean  --  Pop.  6,812. 

Ballymacanett  - - Pop j Grange  (Anti-parochial.) 

j Pop 

Rev.  A.  Hutchinson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  D.  Magreeny,  p.  v. 

Rev.  Charles  Courtney. 

Rev.  Robert  BusJc,  p.  m. 

None  to  perish.  Not  many 
deserted. 

No  instance  of  deserted 
children  within  the  last  three 
years. 

Four  deserted  children;  sup- 
ported by  parish  cess.  None 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

There  are  none.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect  with- 
in the  last  three  years  that 
ever  came  under  my  know- 
ledge. 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  few  illegitimate 
children  ; and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  parents,  in 
most  cases  by  the  fathers. 

Four. 

There  may  be  about  20 ; and 
they  are  supported  by  their 
mothers. 

I know  of  none. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

Sixty-one ; supported  occa- 
sionally by  labour  and  by 
charity. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  unless 
those  included  in  the  answer 
to  Query  7. 

Not  many;  but  any  that  are, 
from  houses  of  worship  and 
charitable  contributions. 



There  are  about  200  of  this 
description ; one  half  of  whom 
are  supported  by  their  rela- 
tives, and  the  others  subsist 
by  begging. 

Fifty-two  ; of  whom  32  are 
supported  by  private  and  pub- 
lic charity,  and  20  by  their 
friends.  By  public  charity,  I 
mean  the  collection  taken  up 
every  Sunday  in  the  parish 
church. 

There  are  not  many.  But 
such  persons  are  supported  by 
the  beneficence  of  the  public, 
or  by  their  own  relations  when 
in  independent  circumstances. 

A good  many,  but  I cannot 
exactly  say. 

About  200  labourers  (young 
men)  go  to  England  and  Scot- 
land annually  in  the  harvest 
time,  in  search  of  work. 

Only  three,  I find,  go  to 
England  periodically  for 
work. 

I know  of  none  at  present 
that  leave  their  dwellings  to 
look  for  employment. 

Many  ofthem  are.  Some  beg,  some  1 About  one-third  of  those 
ve,  an  somespm.  | wjj0  g0  jn  qUest  0f  Work  are 

married  men ; their  wives  and  children,  in  their  absence,  are  sometimes 
very  poorly  off.  There  is  no  sort  of  public  provision  for  them,  and  they 
mostly  have  to  disperse  themselves  among  the  neighbouring  farmers,  and 
work  for  their  victuals,  and  count  themselves  well  off  if  so  employed. 

Two  married  men ; their 
wives  and  children  are  em- 
ployed occasionally  in  their  z 
and  I find  a woman  can  earr 
winding  yarn  and  assisting  the 

ibsence  by  the  weavers ; 
1 about  2 s.  a week  in 
i weavers. 

In  this  parish  there  are  very 
few. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

Twenty- one.  Both  money 
and  provisions  are  occasion- 
ally  given. 

There  might  be  about  30. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

A good  many  are  in  the  habit 
°f  so  doing.  The  number  I 
cannot  say. 

Beggars  are  lodged  in  al- 
most every  house,  without 
any  charge. 

Twelve ; at  2 d.  per  night. 

There  might  be  20 ; but  there 
is  nothing  paid  for  lodgings. 

None. 

None  have  died  from  desti- 
tution. 

Seven ; from  not  having 
made  their  cases  known. 

J never  heard  of  one. 

°*5.  Q.  q 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER — County  Armagh — Barony  Armagh. 

Armagh  (including  City.) 
Pop.  11,059. 

Armagh  (City.)  - - Pop.  9,470. 

Armagh  (including  City.) 
Top.  33>3*°- 

Armagh  (includingCtyT 
PoP-  33,3io. 

The  very  Rev.  J.  E.  Jackson,  d.d. 
(Dean  of  Armagh.) 

llev.  Samuel  O' Edgar,  p.m. 

The  Lord  Primate. 

Rev.  James  Byrne,  d.d.,  p.p. 

About40 ; supported  by  vestry 
assessment.  Several  infants 
have  perished  from  exposure, 
and  some  with  marks  of  vio- 
lence. 

About  25;  and  are  sup- 
ported by  a tax  on  the  parish. 
I know  of  none  that  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

Reference  to  churchwardens. 

have  been  supported  and  ed 
to  the  poor  by  a late  roman- 
within  my  knowledge,  havi 
relatives.  It  is  no  unusual 
begging  with  her  grandchih 
perishing  through  want.  T1 
some  deserted  children  to  p 

I know  of  only  two  complete- 
ly  deserted  children ; they 
ucuted  from  funds  bequeathed 
catholic  clergyman.  All  others 
i been  protected  by  their  pooj 
thrng  to  see  the  grandmother 
Iren.  I have  heard  of  no  child 
lie  established  church  may  have 
rovide  for. 

There  are  at  present  six  un- 
der three  years  of  age. 

I could  not  answer  this  ques- 
tion with  any  certainty. 

| Unknown. 

puted  father 
desert  them 
to  rich  fatli 
mothers,  by 
of  their  sup] 
bours. 

They  may  number  (as  far  as  I 
can  know)  about  40,  The  re- 
's (with  a few  exceptions)  totally 
. This  holds  true  with  respect 
:ers  as  well  as  the  poor.  The 
r begging,  throw  the  burthen 
port  on  their  charitable  neigh- 

It  is  supposed  their  number 
amounts  to  nearly  200.  They 
are  supported  by  private  cha- 
rity, and  by  the  Mendicity  and 
other  contributions. 

About  100  widows  and  500 
children  ; supported  by  the 
Mendicity  Society  in  this  city. 

Unknown. 

There  may  be  too  widows 
with  children,  who  have  no 
relatives  to  depend  on,  of 
course  their  only  resource  is 
begging. 

It  is  calculated  about  200. 
They  are  supported  by  the 
charity  of  their  neighbours, 
by  assistance  from  the  Mendi- 
city Society,  and  from  the  col- 
lections made  in  the  different  pi 
no  great  amount,  annually  dist 

About  250  families ; and  are 
supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions to  the  Mendicity 
Society. 

aces  of  worship,  and  by  beques 
ributed  amongst  the  most  deset 

TI10  MendicilySociety,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions,  lias  generally 
from  400  to  500  on  it  books,  receiving 
from  (id.  to  1 s.  Cut.  per  week.  This  j 
confined  to  the  town,  and  not  cm-  1 
bracing  parish  at  large, 
ts  of  ll'c  country  parts  of  tho  parish 
must  depend  on  the  merciful  t! 

■ving. 

It  would  he  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
exact  number.  Our  mendicity  sub- 
scriptions for  the  city  give  a weekly  re- 
lief to  the  distressed  of  the  city,  who 
may  number  from  400  to  500  ; perhaps 
from  200  to  300  are  begging  through 
. The  aged  and  infirm  who  cannot  beg 
lisposilions  of  their  poor  neighbours. 

Not  practised  much  in  this 
parish. 

Perhaps  300  every  year,  par- 
ticularly at  the  meadow  and 
harvest  season;  the  one-half 
at  least  for  Scotland,  and  the 
other  half  for  England. 

accompany  them.  Should  the 
they  are  generally  supported 
Yet  many  have  too  much  liont 
to  keep  the  cabin  until  the  hu: 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men ; sometimes  their  wives 
wives  and  children  stay  at  home, 
1 by  begging  in  their  absence. 
>ur  to  beg,  and  therefore  strive 
sband  returns. 

The  number  not  great,  ex- 
cept when  Mendicity  Society 
is  dissolved,  which  occasion- 
ally happens  in  consequence 
of  funds  being  inadequate 
Alms  both  in  money  and  pro- 
i visions. 

Answered  in  No.  4.  Alms  ia 
the  country  parts  are  usually 
given  in  provisions ; in  the  citv, 
they  are  assisted  with  both 
money  and  provisions. 

Cannot  say  ; from  l d.  to  2 d. 
per  night  usual  price. 

There  are  certainly  20ohouses 

and  cabins  in  the  city  keeping 
beggars  as  lodgers  at  1 «• 

1 J d.  per  night ; if  taken  bv 
the  week,  they  pay  from  3®- 
to  i,d.  When  the  strolling 
beggars  find  lodgings  m the 
country,  they  pay  nothing. 

It  is  trusted  and  believed  that 
there  have  been  none. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

Not  one  that  I have  heard  of 
Many  have  however  slow? 
died,  from  want  of  a continue 
nutritive  sustenance. 
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ULSTER— County  Armagh— Barony  Armagh. 


Armagh  (including  City.) 
Pop.  33,310. 

Eglish,  part  of  Armagh. 
Pop. 

Grange,  part  of  Armagh. 
Pop. 

Part  of  Armagh  - Pop 

Leonard  Dobbin,  Esq.,  m.  p. 

Rev.  William  Barlow. 

Rev.  Thomas  Truigg. 

Marcus  Synnott,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

About  30;  supported  by  the 
parish  until  able  to  go  to  a 
trade  or  service,  principally 
the  latter.  Perhaps  to  or  12 
have  famished,  from  exposure 
or  otherwise  by  unnatural  pa- 
rents, every  year. 

I do  not  know  the  number 
of  deserted  children  on  the 
parish  list,  as  they  are  placed 
on  it  by  the  churchwardens 
of  Armagh ; but  since  1 came 
to  this  district,  which  is  now 
seven  years,  only  two  child- 
ren have  been  charged  on 
the  parish. 

There  are  about  five  child- 
ren in  this  district,  who  either 
have  no  relations,  or  none  abl< 
They  are  maintained  by  the  p 
do  not  know  an  instance  of  an 
through  neglect.  This  questi 
satisfactorily  answered  by  th 
mother  church,  Armagh. 

J Do  not  know  of  any  at  present. 

: to  support  them, 
mrish  at  large.  I 
y having  perished 
on  could  be  more 
e officers  of  the 

Impossible  to  tell. 

I cannot  say. 

I could  not  offer  any  well-  : 
grounded  conjecture  on  this.  | 

Do  not  know ; not  many. 

I cannot  tell,  hut  dare  say  the 
number  exceeds  too. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion satisfactorily. 

I do  not  know  a case  of  any 
young  widow  with  a family 
who  does  not  receive  much  as: 
tives,  or  those  of  her  husbai 
admitted,  that  most  of  them  ma 
compensation  in  frequent  and 
must  not  be  refused. 

Do  not  know. 

sistance  from  her  own  rela- 
ld.  It  must,  however,  be 
ike  an  ample  and  harassing 
uncertain  services,  which 

In  town,  I suppose  100,  who 
are  supported  principally  by 
the  Mendicity  Society,  and 
other  charitable  societies.  The 
Ladies’  Society  assist  much  in 
clothing  them. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. In  general  those  who 
from  old  age,  &c.  are  inca- 
pable of  work,  are  supported 
by  their  own  families. 

There  are  4c  in  this  district 
known  to  me,  who  from  old 
age,  infirmity  and  other  cir- 
cumstances, cannot  obtain  for 
themselves  a sufficient  main- 
tenance. Ail  of  these  obtain 
charities  of  the  district,  and  a! 

Impossible  to  answer;  but 
any  that  are,  partly  support 
themselves,  and  get  assistance 
from  the  resident  gentry. 

assistance  from  the  public 
30 ut  one  half  of  them  beg. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

I cannot  say  what  number 
of  labourers  leave  home  pe- 
riodically, but  I believe  very 
few  do  so. 

During  the  last  seven  years,  None  hardly  in  this  district. 
I have  not  found  that  any  1 

have  gone  from  this  neighbourhood.  There  are  not 
hands  enough  here  in  harvest,  and  many  are  employed 
who  come  from  the  mountainous  parts  of  this  county,  and 
from  Monaghan. 

If  any  go,  they  are  generally 
young  unmarried  men. 

When  the  mendicity  fund 
runs  out,  the  persons  supported  | 
by  it  as  above  are  obliged  to 
beg.  Some  give  them  money, 
others  meal  and  potatoes. 

I do  not  know  more  than 
four  residents  in  this  district 
who  subsist  by  begging.  By 
the  small  farmers  alms  are 
never  given,  except  in  pro- 
visions. 

The  number  of  these  resid- 
ing in  this  district  is  probably 
about  25;  it  cannot  be  ascerl 
cause  few  beg  in  their  own  1 
the  houses  of  country  farmers, 
visions ; and  it  is  seldom  that  s 

Very  few. 

tamed  with  accuracy,  be- 
leighbourhood.  Alms,  at 
, are  usually  given  in  pro- 
omething  is  not  given. 

A great  number  entertain 
beggars  and  pickpockets,  &c. 
&c.  2 d.  per  night,  for  perhaps 
half  a bed.  In  the  country 
very  few  beggars  are  charged ; 
of  course  they  prefer  going 
there  to  pay  them  in  the  town. 

1 do  not  know.  Very  few 
strolling  beggars  stop  in  this 
district,  and  frequently  they 
are  given  a nights  lodging 
without  paying  anything  for  it. 

Of  the  very  lowest  class  of 
householders,  few  will  refuse 
a beggar  a night’s  lodging. 
They  do  notacknowledgethat 
they  make  any  charge,  but  I 
have  heard  that  1 d„  or  a 
portion  of  the  day’s  collec- 
tion, is  usually  paid. 

They  lodge  in  all  the  houses 
of  the  fanners  indiscriminately, 
and  never  pay  for  lodging. 

I have  heard  of  one  or  two, 
but  do  not  know  it  only  from 
hearsay. 

No.  . 

Certaiuly  none. 

None. 

, 
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SUPPLEMENT  to  APPENDIX  (A.)  FIRST  REPORT  of  COMMISSIONERS 


ULSTER — Counties  Armagh  and  Tyrone — Baronies  Armagh,  O’Neilland  West  and  Dungannon. 


Armaghheague  - Pop. j 

Clonfeacle  (Benburb  District.) 
Pop.  19,547- 

Clonfeacle  - - Pop.  19,547. 

Ready  - - Pop.  9,082. 

Rev.  Samuel  Simpson. 

James  E.  Jackson,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Montague,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  S.  TMachcv,  j.  p 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren, nor  have  any  been  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  through 
neglect  during  the  last  three 
years. 

Very  few.  None  are  known 
to  have  perished.  See  An- 
swer to  No.  2. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

Perhaps  10  or  12.  They  are 
supported  by  their  mothers. 

There  are  at  present  two 
supported  by  the  parish. 

Do  not  know  of  any. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

There  are  but  few  supported 
by  charity. 

Unknown.  They  have  no 
resource  but  begging. 

About  30 ; supported  by 
spinning,  and  occasional  as- 
sistance from  their  neigh- 
bours. 

None,  to  my  knowledge,  ex- 
cept those  that  beg. 

I cannot  precisely  say;  per- 
haps 20.  They  are  supported 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  occasionally  are  as- 
sisted from  the  collections  of 
the  different  places  of  worship. 

Number  unknown.  Some 
supported  by  begging,  others 
by  their  relations. 

About  40;  depending  for 
support  on  their  children, 
friends  and  relatives. 

From  20  to  30  support  them- 
selves by  begging. 

Perhaps  at  the  highest  average 
10  each  year.  They  all  go  to 
Scotland. 

A few  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  for  harvest  work, 
but  the  proportion  is  small. 

About  35,  of  which  number 
one  half  go  to  Scotland,  and 
the  other  to  Belfast  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

About  120.  One  half  to 
! England. 

They  are  all  unmarried. 

Sometimes  they  beg;  but 
in  general  they  live  on  the 
little  store  of  potatoes  that 
the  con-acre  system  puts  them 
in  possession  of. 

About  10.  In  their  absence 
their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  by  the  potatoes  of 
their  gardens,  by  spinning, 
and  in  some  instances  by 
begging. 

In  general  they  have  suffi- 
cient for  their  support ; those 
that  do  not,  support  themselves 
by  begging. 

About  15.  Alms  are  given 
in  provisions. 

Number  unknown.  Alms 
are  given  in  money,  potatoes, 
tobacco,  milk  and  lodging. 

1 About  100,  children  includ- 
ed, who  accompany  their  pa- 
rents. 

From  qo  to  30.  Both,  pro- 
visions and  money. 

There  are  none  who  make  a 
habit  of  it.  Lodging  is  gene- 
rally given  from  motives  of 
charity.  In  some  poor  houses 
perhaps  a portion  of  the  pro- 
vision which  has  been  collected 
during  the  day  is  given  in  lieu 
of  shelter. 

Beggars  are  seldom  refused 
a night’s  lodging ; and  for  a 
single  night  no  payment  is 
taken.  I am  not  aware  of 
any  regular  establishment  for 
the  accommodation  of  strol- 
ling beggars. 

Lodgings  are  given  to  such 
persons  gratuitously. 

About  20,  charging  1 d.  or 
2 d.  per  night. 

Certainly  not. 

None,  I hope  and  believe. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER— -County  Armagh— Baronies  Armagh  and  Ferns  Lower. 


Ready  - - Pop.  9,082. 

| Parts  of  Armagh,  Denynoose 
| and  Tynan  - - Pop. 

Loughgilly,  (Part  of) 
Pop.  about  3,373. 

Loughgilly,  (excluding  Bal- 
leek.)  - - Pop.  10,198. 

Rev.  Joseph  Jenkins. 

Rev.  jE.  0.  Disney. 

Rev.  A.  Henry. 

Rev.  IV.  JSl'Goxcan,  p.m. 

Two ; they  were  supported 
by  parochial  assessment  till 
last  Easter.  I have  heard  of 
one  infant  found  dead. 

Five;  they  are  supported 
by  parochial  assessment.  I 
think,  however,  it  will  be  im- 
possible to  collect  the  cess 
for  that  purpose  in  future,  so 
bad  is  the  system,  and  so  vio- 
lently opposed  to  it  are  the 
parishioners. 

None. 

Two ; supported  by  a paro- 
chial cess.  None  are  known 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

The  three  that  are  mentioned 
above  as  deserted  children, 
are  supposed  to  be  bastard 
children. 

Two  of  the  deserted  child- 
ren above  mentioned  are 
known  to  be  illegitimate,  and 
are  under  three  years  of  age; 
a third  is  also  illegitimate, 
but  is  upwards  of  three  years 
old;  the  remaining  two  are 
foundlings,  whose  parents  are 
unknown. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child. 

Probably  about  80. 

I know  of  none,  except  there 
be  some  of  those  who  subsist 
by  begging  that  might  be  des- 
titute widows. 

I know  many  who  are  in 
that  situation ; but  I cannot 
say  I know  all  who  are. 

I am  not  quite  sure ; I think 
there  might  be  six  or  eight 
females  of  this  kind,  who  are 
supported  by  their  respect- 
able neighbours. 

These  are  included  in  the 
answers  given  to  Nos.  4 and  7. 

I have  not  any  means  of  as- 
certaining, as  they  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  their  own 
families  or  relatives,  or  those 
with  whom  they  may  have 
spent  the  most  useful  part  of 
life. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the 
support  of  such  persons. 

There  are  30  or  40 ; sup- 
ported by  the  rest  of  their 
family. 

To  the  former  part  of  the 
query  we  reply,  about  50  or 
60 ; and  these  are  supported 
by  the  benevolence  of  their 
neighbours,  and  by  contribu- 
tions from  the  different  places 
of  worship. 

Very  few,  as  we  have  employ- 
ment in  bleach  yards,  &c.,  for 
almost  every  labourer  of  good 
character.  In  harvest  and  hur 
have  a sufficient  number  of  liar 
neighbouring  parishes. 

Very  few,  if  any,  labourers 
are  in  the  habit  of  doing  so. 

ied  seasons  we  would  not 
ds,  if  it  were  not  for  the 

There  are  none. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  leaving 
this  neighbourhood  to  seek 
employment,  either  in  Eng- 
land or  elsewhere. 

I think  there  not  more  than 
30  who  belong  to  this  parish. 

I cannot  say.  Alms  are 
given  by  the  gentry  in  mo- 
ney; by  the  peasantry  in 
provisions. 

About  50;  and  the  alms  are 
generally  provisions. 

About  90.  Alms  are  given 
in  both  ways. 

I cannot  say.  Almost  every 
house  is  open  for  a night  to 
the  destitute  without  charge. 

Very  few  of  these. 

Strolling  beggars  always  lodge 
with  cottiers,  who  make  no 
charge. 

I have  not  heard  of  one. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

O.5.  Q Q 3 
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Mullaghbrack  - Pop.  16,099. 1 

Creggan  - - Pop.  14,261. 

Creggan  - - Pop. 

Creggan  - P„p 

Rev.  Robert  G.  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Charles  Atkinson. 

Rev.  M.  Leman,  p.  r. 

Rev.  M.  Caraher,  p.  p. 

There  are  now  1 1 deserted  or 
destitute  children  on  the  parish 
books,  for  the  support  of  seven 
of  whom  the  sum  of  2 1 /.  is  asses 
for  each  child ; for  two  others  t 
for  one  now  nearly  able  to  earr 
voted  last  vestry,  on  the  undersl 
ing  child  is  now  supported  by 
paid  for  him.  None  are  known  : 

None;  and  none  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished 
through  neglect, 
sed  upon  the  parish,  or  3/. 
here  is  assessed  4 1. ; and 
1 her  own  living,  30  s.  were 
canding  that  she  was  not  to  be  co 
his  mother,  so  the  3 1.  assessed 
to  have  perished  through  neglec 

I know  not  of  any  children 
deserted  by  their  parents; 
nor  have  I known  of  any  to 
have  perished  from  neglect 
during  the  period  mentioned 
in  this  query. 

ntinued  longer ; the  remain- 
. for  his  support  will  not  be 
t within  the  last  three  years. 

I have  baptized  about  30  during  t!,» 
last  three  years,  by  far  the  g4,<fr 
part  not  belonging  lo  the  parish- 
many  of  them  the  offspring  of  stroll 
ling  beggars.  They  are  in  general 
maintained  by  the  mothers,  after  ob- 
taining some  4 f.  or  51.  from  the  re- 
puted fathers.  Not  one,  that  I could 
learn,  has  perished  through  neglect. 

Cannot  be  given  with  any  at- 
tempt at  accuracy.  No  indivi- 
dual could  furnish  the  number 
of  bastard  children;  nor  is  it 
easy  to  ascertain  when  the  fa- 
ther does  support,  and  when  he 
does  not.  Any  assistance  given 
in  such  circumstances  is  given 
in  an  underhand  way,  to  avoid 

None. 

any  legal  claim. 

There  are  three  instances  of 
the  kind  referred  to  in  this 
query. 

I know  of  only  two,  and  they 
are  kept  by  the  charity  of  the 
people.  The  others  as  in  an- 
swer to  Query  1 . 

Impossible  to  state  number  of 
widows  and  children  in  parish 
who  have  no  relations  able  to 
support  them.  Some  such  re- 
ceive private  and  others  public 
assistance  ; and  many  of  them 
both. 

Cannot  say  what  number ; 
it  must  be  smail. 

Widows  and  children  in  this 
parish  are  usually  supported 
by  their  own  industry ; in 
some  instances  they  receive 
assistance  from  relations. 

I know  of  none,  save  va- 
grants, who  are  not  supported 
by  their  relatives. 

Number  of  aged  and  infirm 
cannot  be  given  with  any  ac- 
curacy. Many  of  course  sup- 
ported by  their  own  families. 
Somereceiveparocliialor  other 
public  relief,  or  assisted  by- 
private beneficence. 

Cannot  say  how  many  ; but 
there  is  no  charitable  provi- 
sion or  institution  to  relieve 
them. 

As  near  as  I can  learn,  there 
are  about  300  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  persons  mentioned 
in  this  query.  They  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their  own 
of  them  also  receive  occasioi 
periodically  made  in  the  panel 

There  are  some  from  age 
and  infirmity  unable  to  work. 
They  are  cheerfully  support- 
ed by  their  relatives, 
immediate  relatives ; some 
aal  relief  from  collections 

Very  few  labourers  go  from 
this  parish  for  work. 

A great  number  of  labour- 
ers go  up  the  country  in 
harvest  time,  and  also  to  Eng- 
land. 

As  near  as  I can  answer,  about  450 
leave  their  dwellings  periodically  in 
search  of  employment  elsewhere; 
one-half  probably  go  to  the  English 
harvest. 

former,  the  prejudice  existing  a 
return  for  their  labour;  prevents 

The  exact  number  I cannot  state; 
yet  I can  positively  affirm  that  half 
the  persons,  who  formerly  went  to  Eng- 
land and  the  south  of  Ireland,  do  not 
repair  to  those  parts  in  harvest.  In  the 
gainst  them ; in  the  latter,  the  small 
their  going. 

Some  of  those  who  do  may 
be  married,  in  which  case 
their  families  are  suppoitcd 
either  by  industry  or  by 
charity. 

Many  married  men  go ; 
their  wives  and  children 
work  and  spin  at  home 
during  their  absence. 

About  100  of  these  are  married  men.  They  are  mostly  all  young  unmarried 

When  leaving  home,  they  generally  persons.  Some  few  married  men  go, 
supply  their  wives  and  children  with  leaving  a stock  of  potatoes  for  their 
as  much  provisions  as  will  suffice  to  families, 
support  them  until  they  return.  In  | 
many  instances  the  provisions  are  got  on  credit,  to  be 
paid  for  by  tha  wages  earned  by  the  husband  abroad. 

Number  of  beggars  large. 
Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

Cannot  say  how  many ; but 
relief  is  usually  afforded  by 
meal  and  potatoes,  not 
money. 

About  150  live  fay  begging. 
They  receive  aims  generally 
in  provisions. 

lar  feeling,  come  here ; th. 
Their  support  falls  upon  th 
meal,  potatoes,  or  a night’s 

The  number  I cannot  state. 
My  people,  from  a sense  of 
shame,  go  to  other  parts,  whilst 
strangers,  actuated  by  a simi- 
ey  are,  indeed,  very  numerous, 
le  farmer,  who  gives  them  either 
1 lodging. 

Strolling  beggars  will  receive 
a night’s  lodging  gratuitously 
in  almost  any  house. 

Almost  all  the  householders 
afford  lodging  to  beggars, 
but  make  no  charge. 

Strolling  beggars  never  pay 
anything  for  lodgings  in  this 
parish. 

Beggars  are  lodged  gratuit- 
ously. 

No. 

None. 

sons  to  have  died  from  actr 
last  three  years ; but  I mus 
three  years,  provisions  hav 
abundant ; still ! make  no  doubt  ill 
ease  and  consequent  death  have  bo 

I have  not  known  any  per- 
tal  want  in  this  parish  for  the  '■ 
>t  remark  that,  during  the  last 
e been  unusually  cheap  and 
iere  have  been  many  cases  where  dis- 
un brought  on  by  preceding  destitution. 

Not  a single  individual. 
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ULST  ER— County  Armagh— Baronies  Ferns  Upper,  anil  O’Neilland  East. 


Newtown  Hamilton. 
Pop-  7>253- 

Newtown  Hamilton. 
PoP-  7»253- 

Seagoe  and  Moyntaghs. 
Pop.  12,627. 

| Slinnkill,  Parts  of  Moralin, 
1 Seagoe  and  Moyntaghs, 

i (Lttrgan)  - Pop. 

Rev.  Win.  Maclean. 

Rev,  Wm.  M'Alisler,  p.  m. 

Rev.  L.  Morgan,  p,  p. 

1 Rev.  Hamilton  Dobbin,  p.  m. 

There  are  now  four  deserted 
children  in  the  parish.  They 
have  now  no  means  of  sup- 
port, as  no  vestry  cess  can  be 
collected.  They  are  still  with 
the  persons  with  whom  they 
were  placed  when  vestry  cess 
was  paid,  but  these  persons  are 
very  poor,  and  cannot  maintain  them. 

Unable  to  say.  None,  I be- 
lieve, have  perished  within 
the  last  three  years. 

I have  heard  that  there  were 
four  deserted  children  in  the 
parish,  and  that  the  parish  is 
generally  taxed  in  vestry  for 
their  support.  I did  not  hear 
that  any  perished  through  any 
neglect  for  the  last  three 
years  in  this  parish. 

I believe  there  are  four  de- 
serted children,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  I have 
not  heard  that  any  perished 
through  neglect. 

Only  one  of  the  above  four  is 
under  three  years  of  age. 

Cannot  say. 

I believe  there  are  about  six 
in  the  Moyntaghs.  In  Sea- 
goe there  are  at  least  three, 
exclusive  of  the  four  deserted 
children  spoken  of  in  answer 
to  No.  1. 

I cannot  say. 

I cannot  tell  the  exact  num- 
ber; but  there  are  not  many 
actually  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish ; and  such  as  do  belong  to 
it  are  supported  by  alms  col- 
lected from  house  to  house. 

Cannot  say  exactly. 

I think  I have  nearly  answered  this 
query  in  solving  the  4th.  Some  of  the 
poor  distressed  creatures  mentioned 
live  with  their  friends,  but  their  rela- 
tives have  great  difficulty  in  support- 
ing themselves.  Numbers  go  almost 
barefoot  at  this  inclement  season  of 
the  year. 

I cannot  tell  what  number 
there  may  be  of  widows  and 
children  of  this  description. 
They  are  chiefly  supported  by 
the  Mendicity  funds,  and  by 
collections  made  by  benevo- 
lent females. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber; but  the  pauper  population 
are  supported  by  alms,  in  meal 
and  potatoes,  collected  from 
door  to  door. 

I cannot  state  the  exact 
number.  Some  are  supported 
out  of  the  poor's  money  got  in 
places  of  worship ; but  gene- 
rally they  go  from  house  to 
house. 

There  are  at  least  30  individuals  who 
from  age  or  infirmity  are  almost  in- 
capable of  work ; some  of  them  alto- 
gether incapable,  and  are  assisted  by 
their  neighbours  or  friends.  The  con- 
dition of  the  greater  part  is  very  de- 
plorable. Their  wretched  clothing  is 
at  present  insufficient  to  protect  them 
against  the  cold  season. 

There  is  a mendicity  society  establish- 
ed about  six  years  in  the  town  of  Lur- 
gan,  to  which  Mr.  Browniow  subscribes 
yearly  100 1.  This  society  has  distri- 
buted the  sum  of  3201.  yearly  to  a num- 
ber of  old  and  infirm  persons  (210)  in 
weekly  allowances.  Many  of  these  poor 
are  also  relieved  in  the  country  by  the 
farmers  with  potatoes,  meal. 

1 cannot  answer  this  question. 
Some  do  leave  their  dwellings 
in  harvest,  and  go  to  county 
Dublin,  and  some  to  England, 
but  I cannot  ascertain  how 
many. 

There  are  a few  solitary  in- 
stances of  individuals  going 
to  the  county  Dublin  and  to 
England  to  cut  the  harvest, 
but  they  are  very  few. 

They  seldom  quit  their  homes  in 
quest  of  employment,  and  I believe 
never  go  to  England.  They  are  inthe 
summer  and  harvest  seasons  employed 
pretty  generally,  though  not  constant- 
ly, at  home.  This  may  account  for  tl 
only  season  labour  would  be  required 

Scarcely  any  labourers  leave 
this  parish  for  employment 
elsewhere.  None  for  either 
England  or  Scotland, 
ieir  remaining  at  home;  that  being  the 
elsewhere. 

Several  are  married  men.  The 
wives  and  children  in  some 
cases  beg,  and  in  some  cases 
subsist  upon  their  store  of  po- 
tatoes. 

Mostly  single  persons.  If 
married,  the  children  are 
hired,  and  the  mothers  spin. 

The  foregoing  answer  will 
satisfy  this  query. 

The  number  varies  consider- 
ably, anil  I cannot  say  how 
many.  Alms  are  given  as 
stated  above. 

Our  numbers  often  vary.  As 
these  birds  of  passage  often 
migrate  to  more  hospitable 
regions  ; I know  by  the  face 
about  20  that  call  at  my 
place.  Provisions  are  gene- 
rally given  in  the  countrj'. 

There  are,  I believe,  about 
eight  persons  who  constantly 
subsist  by  begging.  Alms 
are  in  general  given  in  pro- 
visions. Unless  at  gentle- 
men’s houses,  they  seldom  get 
money  in  the  country. 

There  are  not  many  poor  re- 
sident inthe  parish  who  are  not 
relieved  in  some  measure  by 
the  Mendicity  Association ; 
but  almost  all  are  obliged  to 
beg  through  the  country,  and 
are  helped  by  both  money  and 
provisions. 

I am  told  such  householders 
as  let  lodgings  (I  cannot  say 
how  many  these  are)  charge 
strolling  beggars  3 d.  per  night. 

Lodgings  let  in  the  country, 
some  gratis.  1 know  not  the 
regulations  of  the  town. 

Numbers  are  in  the  habit  of 
giving  lodgings  to  poor  crea- 
tures of  that  description  ; but 
I never  heard,  nordo  1 believe, 
that  any  charge  is  ever  made. 

There  are  many  of  the  house- 
holders lodge  strolling  beg- 
gars, but  generally  on  the 
score  of  charity.  When  the 
individual  remains  a week,  6 d. 
is  mostly  charged. 

Mot  one. 

I believe  such  cases,  if  they 
have  happened,  have  been  at- 
tributed to  other  causes. 

None,  as  far  as  I know. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

O.5.  Q Ov  4 
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ULSTER— County  Armagh — Baronies  O’Neilland  East  and  West. 


Shankill  and  Part  of  Seagoe, 
(Lurgan.)  - Pop. 

Shankill,  (Lurgan.) 
Pop.  7,758. 

Drutncrec  - Pop.  12,355. 

Drumcree  - Pop.  12,355. 

Rev.  Wm.  O'Brien,  p.  P.  I 

Wm.  J.  Hancock,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  C.  K.  Irwin. 

Rev.  Chas.  Alexander. 

There  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five,  and  they  have  hitherto 
been  supported  out  of  the 
church  cess.  None  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  within 
the  last  three  years  to  my 
knowledge. 

Only  one  child  on  the  pa- 
rish books.  I never  heard  of 
any  child  having  perished 
from  neglect. 

There  are  at  present  two  | 
deserted  children  chargeable 
on  the  parish ; and  I have 
great  hopes  that  we  shall  be 
relieved  of  one  of  these.  Pa- 
rochial assessment  is  the  only 
provision  for  thorn. 

Three ; supported  by  parish 
assessment  in  this  division  of 
the  parish  at  present.  None. 

There  are  very  few  cases 
where  bastard  children  are 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers ; generally  speaking, 
the  reputed  father  denies  them, 
and  then  has  no  further  trouble 
with  them. 

I can  make  no  return  to  this 
query. 

Beyond  all  ascertainment.  The  pro- 
fligacy of  this  part  of  the  country  is 
unbounded.  The  reputed  fathers 
rarely  acknowledge  the  children.  U n- 
principled  girls  endeavour  to  expose 
their  children,  and  if  they  succeed 
and  escape  detection,  the  child  becoir 
a legislative  enactment  giving  incrcai 
children,  and  enabling  a cess  to  be  lev 
who  bears  a bastard  child  resides,  wov 

A great  many ; and  I never 
knew  of  more  than  one  or  two 
instances  where  the  reputed 
father  supported  the  child. 

ics  chargeable  on  the  parish.  I thick 
ied  powers  to  the  overseers  of  deserted 
ied  on  the  townland  where  the  woman 
lid  be  highly  desirable. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  the  most  of  them,  I should 
suppose,  are  getting  weekly 
help  from  the  Mendicity  Socii 
every  week,  one  week  with  tl: 
year,  to  about  220  poor  wretch 

I have  no  means  of  making 
any  return  to  this  query. 

ety.  It  gives  relief 
le  other,  the  whole 
ed  creatures. 

I may  reply  generally,  that 
mendicancy  is  the  only  sup- 
port of  those  who  cannot 
maintain  themselves.  There 
are  few  women  who  do  not 
spin  or  knit,  and  many  weave. 

| None  that  we  know  of. 

The  persons  that  from  old  age  or  infir- 
mity cannot  work  get  weekly  relief  from 
the  Mendicity  Society.  There  is  also  a 
clothing  society  in  Lurgan,  supported 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  that  pro- 
vides new  shifts,  petticoats  and  bed- 
gowns for  females,  and  in  some  cases 
shirts  for  men,  which  they  soli,  made 
up,  at  half  the  price  of  the  new  mate- 
rial, to  the  poor. 

The  Lurgan  Plrilantropliic  Society 
relieve  weekly  210  or  thereabouts,  as 
per  a statement  forwarded.  The 
ladies  have  a clothing  society  for 
providing  clothing,  which  is  sold 
at  half  price  to  the  poor,  to  which 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Urownlow  subscribe  5/. 
each.  Tim  ladies  have  also  an  associ 
preached  for  the  benefit  of  the  children 

Itis  noteasy  to  answer  this  question.  • I cannot  say  what  number  incapable 
Of  course  tlie  number  of  persons  past  of  work;  there  are  a great  many;  no 
work  in  so  populous  a country  is  very  settled  provision  for  them, 
considerable,  out  I presume  the  question  refers  only  to  those  who  are  burthen- 
some.  They  are  not  many,  and  their  support  is  precarious.  There  is  no 
settled  provision  for  them. 

ation,  as  per  a printed  statement  herewith  sent.  An  annual  charity  sermon  is 
r attending  the  free  school,  to  provide  clothing  for  the  girls  and  boys. 

None  of  our  labourers  go 
elsewhere  to  obtain  employ- 
ment, to  my  knowledge. 

None  from  this  parish. 

Very  few.  I have  never  personally  Very  few  from  this  parish, 

known  of  more  than  five  or  six,  and  | 

they  were  all  wild  young  men,  as  much  influenced  by  curiosity  as  profit. 
These  went  generally  to  England.  None  of  them  were  married  men  but 
one.  This  man’s  family  subsisted  on  provisions  procured  on  credit  from 
their  landlord. 

This  man  was  distrained  for 
rent,  sold  out  and  ruined. 

It  is  very  seldom  married  men 
go;  when  they  do  go,  they 
leave  some  provisions  for  their 
wives,  &c. 

The  weekly  relief  given  in  no 
case  could  support  any  of  our 
poor,  and  hence  many  of  them 
are  obliged  to  provide  for  the 
rest  of  their  wants  by  begging. 

continual  recourse  of  wandi 
Of  native  and  constantly  n 
small,  not  above  20.  In  & 
nerally  provisions,  meal  0 
generally  give  halfpence. 

It  is  hard  to  answer  this 
question,  there  is  such  a 
ering  beggars  from  other  parts, 
esident  beggars  the  number  is 
ountry  parts  the  alms  arc  ge- 
r potatoes ; in  the  town,  they . 

I cannot  say  what  number 
of  wandering  beggars.  Alms 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

In  the  country  part' of  the 
parish  the  strolling  beggars 
get  a night's  lodging  or  two 
among  the  poor  classes  as  a 
charity.  In  the  town  they  pay 
from  1 $ d.  to  2 d.  per  night. 

Some  of  the  householders 
do  admit  beggars,  but  mostly 
for  charity. 

This  practice  does  not  pre- 
vail. Lodgings  are  commonly 
let  by  the  week,  at  from  i\d. 
to  4 d.  Lodgings  by  the  night 
are  generally  gratuitous,  for 
God’s  sake. 

Very  few  persons  require 
payment  from  a strolling  beg- 
gar for  a night’s  lodging. 

Not  one. 

Not  one. 

None. 

None. 
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Drumcree  - - Pop.  12,355. 

Drumcree  - Pop.  12,355. 

Killyman  - - Pop.  7,579. 

Tartaraghan  - - Pop.  6,321. 

Rev.  James  O'Neill , p.  p. 

Curran  Woodhousc,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Colonel  Verner , m.  p. 

Rev.  John  Browiilow. 
Rev.  Colin  Ivors. 

They  are  numerous,  but  the 
number  not  ascertained.  In- 
fanticide is  deplorably  com- 

There  is  no  child  a charge 
on  the  parish  at  present.  None 
are  known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished. 

I know  of  but  one,  con- 
fining my  report  as  in  No.  4. 

The  number  of  bastard  child- 
ren is  very  large.  Very  few 
are  supported  by  their  fathers ; 
in  some  cases  the  fathers  con- 
tribute part  of  the  support, 
but  the  burthen  of  supporting 
the  child  falls  in  general  upon 
the  mother. 

The  number  of  those  very  1 
few,  but  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained. 

Perhaps  there  may  be  three 
or  four,  but  I do  not  know  of 
any,  except  some  of  those  who 
subsist  by  begging. 

About  60;  principally  sup-  1 
ported  by  relatives.  I confine 
my  report  on  this  question 
merely  to  those  of  my  own 
communion. 

* 

About  40 ; supported  by  their 
children.  Some  have  a very 
small  allowance  from  the  col- 
lection made  in  the  church. 

Not  ascertained. 

None. 

None. 

land  and  Scotland.  I car 
go,  nor  the  proportion  of  t 
however,  go  to  Scotland  tl 

A small  number  of  persons 
periodicallygo  from  this  parish 
to  obtain  employment  in  Eng- 
inot  ascertain  the  number  that 
hose  that  go  to  England ; more, 
lan  to  England  from  this  parish. 

Not  ascertained. 

Some  are  married  men.  They 
generally  leave  provisions  suf- 
ficient for  the  support  of  their 
families  in  their  absence. 

Number  not  ascertained,  but 
very  considerable.  Alms  usu- 
ally  given  in  money  in  towns, 
and  in  provisions  in  country 
places. 

None  on  my  property.  Both. 

Perhaps  eight.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

I never  knew  such  house- 
holder in  this  parish,  nor  an 
instance  of  a beggar  being 
charged  for  lodgings. 

There  are  no  particular 
houses  where  lodgings  are  let, 
but  beggars  are  lodged  gra- 
tuitously. 

Not  by  me. 

No. 

* 

None. 

None. 

R H 
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Tartaraghan  - Pop.  6,321. 

Tartaraghan  - - Pop.  6,321.  Ballymore  - - Pop.  11,806. 

Ballymore  - - Pop.  u>806. 

Rev.  James  Shaw,  p.m. 

Join  Nicholson,  Esq.  Rev.  Alexander  Strain. 

Rev.  Richard  Dill,  v.  a. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren at  present  in  the  parish 
depending  on  parochial  sup- 
port. I have  not  heard  or 
known  of  any  perishing  through 
neglect  since  I came  to  the 
parish  in  1824. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children;  if  there  be 
any  such,  they  are  supported 
by  relations.  None  is  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  through 
neglect  during  the  last  three 
years. 

The  first  part  of  this  question 
1 cannot  answer.  I cannot  say 
that  any  have  actually  died 
through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

To  this  question  I can  give  no 
definite  answer  from  my  own 
knowledge.  There  are  many 
bastards,  for  whose  support,  if 
anything  is  given  by  the  re- 
puted fathers,  it  is  kept  secret, 
the  mothers  having  the  credit 
of  their  support  themselves. 

I do  not  know. 

Three  of  the  six  referred  to 
in  No.  7 may  be  widows,  and 
are  supported  by  begging. 
One  of  these  widows  has  two 
children.  Beside  these,  I know 
of  none  other. 

I do  not  know. 

• 

There  may  be  six  totally  in- 
capacitated by  the  above 
causes.  There  may  be  seven 
or  eight  more  greatly  reduced, 
but  who  do  what  they  can  to 
assist  tlieir  friends,  who  in  most 
cases  provide  for  their  support. 

I do  not  know  the  number. 
The  aged  and  infirm  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their 
relations. 

They  arc  usually  supported 
(if  they  have  no  other  re- 
sources) by  begging. 

A large  number ; supported 
by  incidental  alms  or  small 
pensions  from  the  benevolent, 
with  the  aid  of  poors'  money 
collected  in  houses  of  worship. 

Some  years  none  leave  home. 
At  other  limes,  when  weaving 
is  at  low  prices,  or  work  not 
easily  got,  the  number  of  la- 
bourers are  augmented,  and  to 
such  cases  go  to  Scotland  or 

There  is  none. 

the  amount  of  10  or  15  in 
England  for  the  harvest. 

I am  unable  to  state  the 
number,  but  it  is  not  great. 
A few  go  to  England  in 
harvest. 

Not  many  emigrate  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  in  the  harvest 
season  from  this  immediate 
neighbourhood. 

In  cases  where  they  are  mar- 
ried, they  generally  leave  pro- 
visions, or  take  on  credit,  and 
in  a few  instances  wives  and 
children  beg. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren are  supported  on  credit 
till  they  return  home. 

There  are  five  or  six.  These 
are  served,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  with  ready  meat,  with  po- 
tatoes, with  a handful  of  oat- 
meal, if  old  persons ; or  if  there 
be  a child  or  children,  they 
often  get  some  milk. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. Most  beggars  in  this 
parish  come  from  distant 
places,  frequently  from  another 
province.  Alms  are  seldom 
given  in  money,  mostly  in 
provisions. 

The  number  of  beggars  I 
am  unable  to  state ; I con- 
ceive it  is  great.  Alms  are 
commonly  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

A large  number.  Alms  some- 
times in  provisions,  sometimes 
in  money. 

I know  of  none.  Beggars 
are  usually  lodged  gratuitously 
by  those  occupying  cabins 
with  two  apartments,  and  usu- 
ally lie  in  the  corner  of  the 
apartment  near  the  fire,  called 
the  Kitchen  corner. 

None.  The  strolling  beg- 
gar is  always  lodged  gra- 
tuitously. 

Beggars  are  commonly 
lodged  in  cabins,  except  in 
towns  ; they  do  not  pay  any 
thing  for  lodgings. 

None,  as  far  as  known  to  me. 

None.  I do  not  remember  to  have 

heard  of  any. 

I have  heard  of  none.. 

I. 
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ULSTER — County  Armagh — Barony  Orier  Lower. 


Ballymore  - Pop.  1 1 ,806, 

Ballymore  - - Pop.  x 1 ,806. 

Ballymore  and  Mullabrack. 
Fop.  27,905. 

Ballymore  - Pop.  u,8oG. 

Robert  Mr  Meehan,  Esq.  R.  Harden , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Bell,  p.m. 

Rev.  Uilliam  Vesty. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  very 
rare ; and  when  they  occur, 
they  are  provided  for  by  the 
parish  out  of  the  vestry  assess- 
ments. No  instances  in  my 
recollection  of  any  having  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

Three  or  four ; supported 
hitherto  by  church  or  vestry 
cess.  None  lost  through 
neglect. 

• 

There  are  not  any  at  present. 
I have  not  heard  of  anyperish- 
ing. 

I know  of  none. 

May  be  about  10. 

I only  know  of  three  children 
at  present  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fa- 
thers, but  there  may  be  others. 

I know  of  few  besides  those 
referred  to  in  the  answer  to 
the  4th  Query. 

Know  of  none. 

head;  they  partly  suj 
industry,  and  receive 
gentry  in  the  place, 
children. 

I only  know  of  four  widows 
at  present  who  come  under  this 
jport  themselves  by  their  own 
occasional  assistance  from  the 
I think  there  are  about  12  or  15 

This  I could  not  state  accu- 
rately without  visiting  the  pa- 
rish, which  I do  not  find  prac-  1 
ticable  at  present.  The  re-  | 
turns,  however,  of  the  several  m: 
this.  In  my  congregation  there 
nerally  6d.a  week  out  of  the  pub 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but  they  are 
generally  supported  by  their  children, 
and  are  assisted  from  the  church  col- 
lections. 

inisters  of  the  parish  will  show 
are  five  or  six  who  receive  gc- 
lic  collection  on  the  Lord’s-day. 

There  are  from  40  to  50  old 
and  infirm  personsbelonging  to 
the  parish  incapable  of  working 
so  as  to  support  themselves; 
they  are  supported  by  their 
children  and  by  private  charity. 

I know  of  none.  As  there  is  j 
in  general  sufficient  employ- 
ment in  the  parish  for  all  that 
are  able  and  willing  to  work, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  such 
a practice. 

About  30,  chiefly  to  Scotland. 

the  middle  of  summer,  however,  somi 
district  are  in  the  habit,  after  putting  i 
and  coming  down  to  the  low  lands  wi 
the  country  as  strolling  beggars  until 

Scarcely  any,  except  perhaps  | 
an  occasional  young  man.  In 
’ low-spirited  fellows  in  the  mountain 
n their  crops,  of  locking  up  their  houses 
th  their  wives  and  families,  and  live  on 
. the  near  return  of  harvest. 

Very  few  labourers  (if  any) 
are  in  the  habit  of  leaving  the 
place  to  look  for  work  else- 
where. 

Very  few  that  go  are  mar-  j 
ried ; and  those  that  are  have  ; 
a small  farm  or  garden,  which  ; 
produces  potatoes  for  their  j 
family  until  their  return. 

If  any  go  away,  it  is  only  a 
few  young  men  (unmarried.) 

They  are  not  numerous ; may 
amount  to  20  or  30.  Our  beg- 
gars generally  come  from  other 
parishes ; they  receive  alms  in 
provisions;  seldom  in  money. 

I consider  not  more  than  30. 
Alms  usually  given  in  money 
by  gentlemen  and  in  towns, 
anti  in  provisions  in  country 
districts. 

It  would  be  impossible  to 
say  how  many ; the  number, 
however,  is  not  very  great. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

As  well  as  I can  ascertain,  I think 
there  are  (natives  of  this  parish)  about 
10  or  15  persona  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging. Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions.  There  are  a great  many 
strange  beggars  who  visit  this  parish . 
We  could  support  our  own  poor,  but 
we  are  quite  oppressed  with  the  num- 
ber of  strangers  from  other  parishes. 

Few  in  the  country  that  I 
know.  I believe  the  usual 
price  is  4.  cl.  or  6d.  a week. 

Country  people  never  charge 
the  poor  for  lodging;  they 
seldom  ever  being  more  than 
two  nights  together.  In  vil- 
lages, about  20  nouses ; charge 
about  2 cl.  per  night. 

In  the  country,  strolling 
beggars  are  generally  lodged 
by  poor  persons  as  a gratuity. 
This  is  the  usual  alms  of  poor 
householders. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  are  in 
the  habit  of  lodging  the  stroll- 
ing beggars  for  the  night,  but 
no  charge  is  made.  1 1 is  con- 
sidered a meritorious  act  to  do 
so  in  general. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

Not  any. 

1 

0-5. 
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Kilmore  - Pop.  14,034. 

Kilmore  - Pop.  14,034. 

Loughgilly  (including  Balleek.) 
Pop.  10,198. 

Meigh  (being  part  of  Killury.) 

Rev.  Lord  Edw.  Chichester. 

Rev.  T.  Dugall. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Porter , p.  m. 

H.  W.  Chambre,  Esq.,  j.p. 

None  at  present.  Orphans 
have  been  supported  by  the 
subscribers  to  the  fund  for  the 
poor. 

vote,  and  afterwards,  when 
for  it ; the  nurse  was,  when, 
under  authority  of  the  13th 
heard  of  any  such  child  havi 

' the  opposition  to  the  payment  1 
, as  I recollect,  a sum  of  12  l.  10 
& 14th  Geo.  3,  c.  24,  s.  3,  whicl 
ing  perished  through  neglect  in  t 

Two  deserted  children,  who 
are  supported  by  a parochial 
cess.  None  are  known  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

of  vestry  cess  commenced  here, 

| f.  became  due  to  her,  granted  1 
1 was,  I believe,  all  that  could  bi 
:he  parish  for  the  last  three  yean 

I know  of  but  one  deserted 
child  in  this  parish,  which  was 
left  by  a strange  woman  at  one 
of  the  inhabitant’s  houses.  It 
was  placed  at  nurse  by  vestry 
the  parishioners  refused  to  pay 
ay  the  Grand  J ury,  4/.  1 2 s.  3 d„ 
i granted  at  an  assizes.  I never 
i,  or  at  any  other  time. 

Four  are  at  present  supported 
by  vestry  grants,  which  cannot  1 
be  levied  according  to  the  pres< 
been  much  reluctance  in  provid 
grants.  Two  have  been  disco 
supposed  that  other  children  ha' 
ministers  are  now  placed  in  a 
the  maintenance  of  foundlings. 

int  laws.  There  has  of  late 
ing  for  foundlings  by  vestry 
vered  murdered  ; and  it  is 
ve  been  put  to  death.  Parish 
painful  situation  respecting 

Probably  about  80. 

I do  not  know  any ; but  un- 
derstand, when  such  has  oc- 
curred, they  are  always  taken 
care  of  by  those  who  have  no 
families,  and  to  whom  their 
services  become  valuable  as 
they  grow  up. 

Thirty-seven;  supported  or 
assisted  by  the  subscribers  to 
the  poor. 

See  Answers  to  Nos.  4 and  7. 

I know  of  none. 

Seventy-one;  supported  or 
assisted  by  a fund  established 
by  a few  individuals. 

There  are  about  50  or  60, 
and  these  supported  by  the 
benevolence  of  their  neigh-  ; 
hours,  and  by  contributions 
from  the  different  places  of 
worship. 

I cannot  say  how  many  persons 
reside  in  the  parish,  who  from 
old  age  or  infirmity  are  unable 
to  work.  Any  who  do,  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their  fa- 
milies at  home. 

About  xo. 

A considerable  number  of 
labourers  go  every  harvest  to 
England  and  Scotland,  more 
to  Scotland  than  England,  in 
search  of  employment.  I cannot  tell  the 
proportion  that  go  to  these  countries. 

We  are  not  aware  of  any  leaving  the 
palish  to  seek  employment  either  in 
England  or  Scotland. 

of  this  parish  go  to  Eng 
Dublin,  to  procure  era] 
not  resident,  and  no  emj 

I cannot  satisfactorily  answer 
this  query,  I fear.  At  harvest- 
time,  many  of  the  inhabitants 
land  and  Scotland,  and  towards 
oloyment,  when  the  landlord  is 
rloyment  for  them  at  home. 

Only  two,  whose  wives  live  at 
their  cottages  during  their  ab- 
sence. 

They  are  mostly  all  married 
men;  and  their  wives  and 
children  support  themselves 
in  their  absence  by  spinning 
and  by  reaping  for  the  farm- 
ers here. 

See  Answer  to  preceding  I 
Question. 

There  are  many  of  the  married 
men  in  the  habit  of  going  to 
the  harvest.  The  wives  and 
children  are  left  provisions,  and 
in  most  cases  have  their  cow  or 
cows  to  support  them. 

Five ; who  seem  to  delight  in 
the  gossip  and  chances  con- 
nected with  the  trade  of  beg- 
gary. Alms  generally  are  po- 
tatoes. 

Alms  are  given  in  provisions. 

About  go.  Alms  are  given  ^ 
in  both  ways. 

I am  quite  unable  to  answer 
this  query.  There  are  very  few  beg- 
gars who  belong  to  this  parish.  I be- 
lieve any  who  do  beg,  generally  get 
provisions,  and  receive  from  the  Sun- 
day collections  in  the  church,  alms  by 
blankets  and  clothing  purchased  for 
their  use,  and,  I understand,  money 
collected  at  the  chapels. 

In  most  instances  the  strollers 
give  a portion  of  their  alms  to 
their  hosts. 

Strolling  beggars  always 
lodge  with  cottiers,  who  make 
no  charge. 

I cannot  answer  this  query, 
but  doubtless  such^  sometimes 
occur.  I understand  no  charge 
is  made  for  strolling  beggars 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

No. 

1 

None. 

Certainly  none. 
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Mullavilly  (part  of  Kilmore). 
Pop. 

Forkhill  - - Pop.  6,978. 

Forkhill  and  Nine  Townlands 
annexed  - - Pop. 

Forkhill  - - Pop.  6,978. 

Rev.  M.  Carpendale. 

Rev.  Wm.  Smith. 

Rev.  D.  O' Rafferty,  p.  p. 

A.  A.  Bernard,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Six  deserted  children  ; sup- 
ported by  parochial  assess- 
ment. I never  knew  of  one 
perishing  from  distress. 

One;  supported  by  the  parish. 
One  known  and  one  supposed 
to  have  perished  through 
neglect,  the  former  murdered. 

None. 

I know  of  but  one  on  the  pa- 
rish. None  have  perished 
through  neglect;  the  mother 
generally  keeps  them,  the 
father  paying  her  a small  sum 
quarterly. 

None. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Three. 

I know  of  none,  except  the 
one  on  the  parish. 

Partly  by  their  own  industry, 
and  partly  by  me. 

It  is  impossible  to  tell.  The 
only  support  for  such  is  a be- 
quest for  20  widows,  of  a l.  a 
year  each,  late  Irish  currency. 

About  65. 

There  are  very  few;  and  I 
believe  most  of  them  have 
something  from  the  Forkhill 
Charity,  left  by  the  late  Mr. 
Jackson  on  the  estate. 

I really  cannot  say.  There 
are  a great  number ; some  en- 
tirely supported  by  their  own 
families,  some  partially,  and 
some  altogether  by  myself,  as 
sole  manager  of  my  poor  fund. 

It  is  impossible  to  say ; there  ] 
is  a large  number.  They  are 
supported  either  by  their  re- 
lations or  by  begging. 

Some  of  them  are  supported 
by  their  relatives  and  friends, 
others  by  the  charity  of  their 
indigent  neighbours,  and 
some  are  forced  to  go  abroad 
to  beg. 

from  the  r 

I cannot  exactlysay;  but  there 
are  very  few,  if  any,  who  have 
not  some  friends  or  way  of  sup- 
porting themselves.  I know 
of  no  actual  beggars  belonging 
to  this  parish : several  come 
leighbouring  parish  of  Killevy. 

I do  not  not  know  a single 
instance  of  this  case  in  the 
parish. 

Considerably  more  than  half; 
they  principally  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

1,161;  more  than  one  half 
! of  them  go  to  England,  the 
rest  go  to  the  counties  Meath, 
Dublin,  &c.,  and  some  go  to 
Scotland. 

Two-thirds  of  the  young  men 
go  to  England  when  the  Eng- 
lish farmers  write  for  them,  and 
nearly  all  the  remainder  go  to 
upper  counties,  such  as  Dub- 
lin, Meath  and  Kildare. 

A great  part  are  married 
men ; many  of  their  families 
beg,  others  are  miserably 
supported  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. 

A great  number  of  them  are 
married  men.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren live  on  the  produce  of  their  little 
farms,  the  con-acre  crop,  or  on  provi- 
sions got  on  credit.  Some  are  forced 
to  beg  until  their  husbands  return. 

They  have  all  some  little  stock 
of  provisions;  some  of  them  are 
employed  on  their  own  little 
farms,  or  cutting  any  corn 
which  may  be  ripe  tn  the 
neighbourhood. 

There  are  very  few  who  per- 
severe in  begging.  Alms  almost 
invariably  given  in  provisions. 

Also  impossible  to  say ; there 
is  a considerable  number. 
Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions. 

About  80.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions ; some- 
times in  money. 

As  I said  above,  there  are 
few,  if  any,  actual  beggars 
belonging  to  this  parish  ; seve- 
ral come,  and  stay  for  a short 
time ; they  get  provisions, 
which  they  sell  in  Dundalk 
or  Newry. 

There  are  very  few  amongst 
the  lower  class  who  would  re- 
fuse a night’s  lodging  to  a 
stranger,  either  gratis  or  at 
perhaps  2 d. 

None.  Beggars  easily  pro- 
procure lodgings  gratis. 

None. 

They,  I believe,  seldom  pay 
anything;  there  are  two  houses 
in  the  villlage  of  Forkhill ; I 
am  told  tire  charge  is  2 d.  a 
night. 

None. 

None. 

None.  But  bad  diet  and 
want  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
I am  convinced,  bring  on  dis- 
eases that  prove  fatal  to  many. 

Not  one. 

O.5.  R B 3 
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Killevy,  and  District  of 
Camlough  - - Pop. 

Killevy  - - 17,197. 

Loughgilly  - Pop.  10,19s. 

Bellcek  - . pop 

Rev.  Andrew  Cleland. 

John  White,  Esq.,  j.  v. 

Rev.  H.  Stewart,  d.i>. 

Rev.  Rich.  Verschoyle. 

No  deserted  children  for  the 
last  five  years.  None  known 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four ; 
supported  by  vestry  grants. 
None  that  1 have  heard  of 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  only  two  at  pre- 
sent ; supported  at  a charge 
of  about  9 1.  per  annum,  le- 
vied by  cess  from  the  parish. 
None  are  known  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

One  deserted  child  in  this 
parish ; supported  by  church 
cess.  None  have  perished. 

None. 

I know  of  none,  except  the 
deserted  children  mentioned 
above. 

There  are  a great  many ; at 

; present  there  are  but  two  that 

j have  been  exposed,  and 
| whose  parents  could  not  be 
j made  out ; these  are  support- 
! ed  by  a parish  charge. 

There  are  several  children  of 
this  description ; it  but  seldom 
occurs  that  they  are  not  assist- 
ed by  their  reputed  fathers. 

No  children  that  have  come 
under  my  knowledge.  There 
are  a few  widows,  supported  by 
distribution  of  the  poor’s 
money  at  the  church,  and  by 
begging. 

Widows  and  children  who 
are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves by  labour,  live  by  beg- 
ging- 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber ; at  a guess,  I should  say 
near  40. 

There  are  but  very  few  deso- 
late widows,  assisted  from  the 
church  and  the  kindness  of 
their  neighbours;  those  who 
have  families,  use  their  own 
joint  exertions. 

No  means  of  ascertaining  the 
exact  number.  There  are  a 
few  paupers,  but  the  greater 
number  supported  by  then- 
own  families. 

There  are  many  aged  and 
infirm  persons  incapable  of 
work  in  the  parish,  supported 
by  begging  and  voluntary 
charitable  contributions  of 
the  parishioners. 

In  dear  seasons,  we  have  as- 
certained the  number  of  poor 
incapable  of  work  from  old 
age  or  infirmity,  and  the 
badges  given  to  such  never 
exceed  38.  These  continue  to 
be  supported  by  necessary  alms. 

Being  but  for  a short  time 
engaged  in  this  parish,  I can- 
not accurately  state  the  num- 
ber. There  are  about  30 
within  my  knowledge  deriving 
support  from  the  charity  of 

There  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  number  correctly ; 
but  many  go  to  England,  and 
still  more  to  the  neighbouring 
districts. 

A great  number  go  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  I think 
at  least  400  or  500,  two- 
thirds  of  whom  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

Very  few  go  to  any  distance, 
except  mowers ; and  scarcely 
any  go  to  England  from  this 
parish. 

There  are  not  many  go  to 
England. 

Some  are  married ; their  fa- 
milies supported  by  the  pro- 
duce of  their  potato  crop. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men,  who  have  small  holdings 
that  are  taken  care  of  in  their 
absence  by  their  families, 
who  remain,  and  in  general 
support  themselves. 

The  labourers  here  are  in 
general  married  men,  except 
the  sons  of  cottiers,  who  do 
not  often  continue  witli  their 
parents  after  the  age  of  20. 

Those  who  have  families  but 
seldom  do  so;  when  it  does 
•occur,  their  families  support 
themselves  by  their  own  exer- 
tions. 

Very  few.  Almost  all  the 
strolling  beggars  come  from 
the  neighbouring  town  of 
Newry.  Alms  given  chiefly  in 
provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number 
of  persons  who  subsist  by 
begging.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
money,  but  likewise  often  u 
provisions. 

No  house  set  apart  for  the 
purpose ; but  lodging  is  given 
freely  without  charge  from 
motiyes  of  humanity. 

I cannot  state  the  number 
of  householders  who  lodge 
strolling  beggars ; but  I be- 
lieve there  never  is  any 
charge  made  for  lodging 
them. 

I believe  they  pay  x d.  for  a 
night’s  lodging;  but  what 
number  of  cottiers  let  lodg- 
ings, I do  not  know ; they  are 
principally  confined  to  the 
houses  on  the'  leading  road 
through  the  parish,  what  we 
call  the  mail-coach  road. 

The  strolling  beggars  are  ad- 
mitted by  almost  all  the  farmers 
and  labourers  for  one  nights 
lodging,  without  any  charge. 

None. 

I believe  not. 

None. 

j 

No  person  died  from  destitu- 
tion. 
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Meigh  - - Pop 

Tynan  - - Pop.  11,542. 

Tynan  - - Pop.  11,542. 

Tynan  - - Pop.  11,542. 

Jonathan  Seavcr,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Sir  J.  M.  Stronge,  Bart.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Mauleverer.  : 

William  Irwin,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

At  present  only  one  on  the 
parish.  Not  any. 

Three  or  four ; supported 
by  the  parish.  None  are 
known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

They  do  not  exceed  six  at 
present,  and  are  supported  by 
the  parish  I have  not  heard 
of  a single  instance  of  any  one 
having  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

I think  I may  say  10  or  12 
who  were  formerly,  that  is,  up 
to  1832,  supported  by  as- 
sessment on  the  parish.  Ihave 
not  heard  of  any  lost  through 
neglect. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I cannot  say,  but  fear  there 
are  too  many. 

Look  to  Answer  to  Query  1 . 
I consider  the  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish  bastard 
children. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I cannot  say  what  the  num- 
ber may  be,  but  am  sure  there 
are  few  who  look  to  their  re- 
j lations,  except  they  live  with  [ 
them,  for  support.  , 

Not  easily  ascertained.  They 
are  supported  by  their  families. 

I cannot  tell  the  number, 
but  manjr  of  them  are  sup- 
ported by  the  trustees  of  the 
late  Bishop  Sterne’s  charities, 
and  others  either  by  their 
children  or  by  begging. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
The  landed  proprietors  none. 
Tn  many  instances  the  infirm 
and  others  get  some  relief  from 
the  contributions  made  at 
church  on  Sundays. 

No  labourers  leave  home  for 
work, except  to  England, where, 
I suppose,  nearly  too  may  go 
to  English  harvest. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Very  few  from  this  parish. 

I cannot  possibly  tell  the  num- 
ber, but  I should  think  100 
would  overrate  the  number. 
Of  those  who  go  to  obtain  la- 
bour, I would  say  one-third  go  to 
Scotland,  and  two- thirds  to  England. 

Some  are  married  ; their 
wives  and  children  spin,  work 
in  the  turf,  or  cut  the  corn 
in  absence  of  their  husbands. 

I cannot  say  how  they  are 
supported  in  their  absence. 

In  general  it  is  unmarried 
who  go  to  seek  employment. 

Alms  are  given  in  money,  or 
bedding  and  clothes,  as  may 
be  necessary.  Where  a beg- 
gar is,  he  goes  out  of  his  pa- 
rish far  from  home. 

Very  few.  The  higher 
classes  give  money,  the  low- 
er, provisions. 

■ i do  not  think  there  are 
many  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, indeed  I might  say  very 
few  who  are  resident  in  the 
parish.  Alms  are  given  in 
money,  clothes  and  provi- 
sions. 

T cannot  tell  the  number. 
Alms  given  both  in  money  and 
provisions. 

None,  except  publicans. 

In  the  villages  a great  many, 
and  several  in  the  country; 
but  either  the  number,  or  the 
price  they  charge  for  a night’s 
lodging,  I cannot  tell,  but 
heard  l d.  or  2 d.  per  night. 

None  in  particular  that  I 
know  of.  The  poorer  class  of 
householders  seldom  refuse  a 
night’s  lodging  to  a beggar  for 
nothing. 

Not  any. 

None. 

Not  one. 

I believe  not. 

O.5. 
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Kilcluny  - - Pop. 

Kilcluny  - - Pop. 

Lurgan  and  Munterconnaght. 
Pop.  9»3di6. 

Mullogh  - - Pop.  5i96o> 

Rev.  Dr.  Dillon,  p.  p. 

Rev.  L.  Robinson. 

Rev.  Henry  Gibson. 

Rev.  Charles  Cqffray. 

None.  Not  any. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children,  who  are  supported 
by  vestry  assessment.  N one 
that  I am  aware  of  have  pe- 
rished within  the  time  stated. 

Cannot  say.  Three  found- 
lings have  been  assessed  for 
by  the  parish.  None  have 
perished  from  neglect. 

A number  ofillegimate  child- 
ren  are  thrown  upon  the  na- 
rish.  r 

About  J4  maybe  estimated. 
Some  supported  by  the  reput- 
ed fathers,  the  greater  part  by 
the  mothers. 

Three. 

I know  of  no  bastards  belong, 
ing  to  protestants,  save  one 
which  the  mother  supports. 

I believe  six. 

About  1 2 families,  who  have 
no  relations  sufficiently  able  to 
support  them,  are  maintained 
partly  by  the  wages  of  their 
children  that  get  service,  and 
by  begging. 

About  eight,  in  connexion 
with  the  established  church, 
who  are  supported  partly  by 
their  friends  and  partly  by 
charity. 

Cannot  say  exactly ; should 
suppose  many. 

By  begging. 

About  200.  Supported  by 
their  families,  such  as  have  fa- 
milies. When  this  is  not  the 
case,  by  public  benevolence. 

The  number  1 have  no  means 
of  accurately  ascertaining  be- 
yond my  own  congregation,  where,  in 
about  200  families,  there  are  20  indi- 
viduals who  are  incapable  (from  age 
or  infirmity  ) of  supporting  themselves, 
and  who  are  supported  partly  by  their 
friends  and  partly  by  begging. 

Cannot  say  exactly;  but 
there  are  many  who  beg. 

By  begging. 

From  too  to  120  go  to  Scot- 
land periodically ; of  this  num- 
ber some  proceed  thence  to 
the  north  of  England  in  search 
of  employment. 

A good  number  go  to  Eng- 
land in  harvest  time.  None 
that  I am  aware  of  go  else- 
where in  search  of  employ- 
ment. 

Not  many,  being  employed 
in  the  summer  months,  and 
before  harvest  comes  in,  mak- 
ing turf. 

A vast  number. 

Yes.  They  live  by  their  in- 
dustry when  employment  can 
be  obtained,  and  when  this 
fails,  by  the  charitable  dona- 
tions of  their  neighbours. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men,  whose  families  are  sup- 
ported in  their  absence  as  m 
Query  7,  and  occasionally  by 
begging. 

The  wives  of  many  labourers 
beg,  particularly  in  the  months 
of  June  and  July,  before  then- 
own  potatoes  are  fit. 

Mostly  married  men.  Their 
families  beg  for  their  existence. 

From  20  to  30.  Sometimes 
in  money;  mostly  in  provi- 
sions. 

The  number  of  beggars  I 
cannot  state  accurately;  they 
are  about  40.  Alms  are  ge- 
nerally here,  as  in  most,  if  not 
all  country  parishes,  given  in 
provisions. 

Cannot  say,  but  very  many, 
the  neighbourhood  being  very 
thickly  inhabited.  The  alms  (which 
are  rather  demanded  as  a right  than 
as  a favour,  dare  not  be  refused")  are 
always  given  in  provisions,  and  not 
unfrequently  exchanged  by  the  beggar 
afterwards  for  tea  and  other  luxuries. 

I cannot  say. 

Not  any.  They  are  lodged 
gratuitously. 

In  the  country  a beggar  will 
get  lodgings  in  the  houses  of 
most  labourers,  and  seldom, 
I believe,  is  any  charge  made. 

Cannot  say.  Poor  strang- 
ers sometimes  pay  1 d.  for  a 
night’s  lodging,  but  paupers 
that  are  known  are  not  charg- 
ed anything. 

A great  number  give  lodg- 
ings for  charity. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I fear  some  have  from  pover- 
ty and  cold. 
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Denn  - - Pop.  5.915- 

Kildrumferton  - Pop.  9,687. 

Killinkere  - - Pop.  7,503. 

One-third  of  Killenkere. 
Pop.  2,501. 

Rev.  Joseph  Druitt. 

Pierce  Morton , Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Williams. 

Rev.  J.  King,  p.  m. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  nor  have  any 
perished  through  neglect. 

sion,  there  is  considerable  difficult; 
(statute  of  some  standing,  amende! 
witting  to  the  hospital.  This  £he  ju 
monly  happens  with  every  new  fou 
the  case,  constantly  present,  on  ap 
enactment  is  very  much  required  u 
case  of  the  kind  occurred  not  long 

There  are  four  deserted  children,  and 
supported  at  the  expense  of  the  parish . 
The  Foundling-hospital  at  Dublin 
being  no  longer  open  to  their  admis- 
1 in  prevailing  on  the  vestry  to  lay  on  t 
1 by  one  in  the  late  reign),  5 l.  only  is  le 
dge  at  assizes  is  empowered  to  order,  if  th 
ndling.  The  G rand  Jury,  however,  wit 
plication  of  the  overseer  or  churchwarde 
pon  the  subject.  None  perished  throi 
since  in  the  parish  immediately  adjoinin 

The  deserted  children  are  supported 
by  assessment  on  the  parish ; at  pre- 
sent they  amount  to  about  10.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect, 
he  cess  for  their  support.  By  law 
ivyable,  with  the  expense  of  trans- 
le  parish  proves  refractory,  as  com- 
houtany  law,  from  the  necessity  of 
in,  41.  yearly  for  each  child.  An 
Jgh  neglect  in  this  parish ; but  a 
?• 

There  is  only  one  deserted  in 
my  congregation;  it  is  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  None 
perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

the  support  of  the  bastard.  If,  ho' 
barrister  will  decree  that  he  main 
I do  not  know  by  what  statute  hi 
child’s  hired  nurse,  and  the  decree 
legal  claim,  are  frequent ; and  the 
redress  which  is  practicable. 

They  are  not  a few.  The  I know  of  none,  except  those 

mother  has  no  legal  mode  of  compel-  supported  by  assessment, 
i ling  the  reputed  father  to  pay  towards  | 

wever,  he  has  ever  paid  (be  it  ever  so  little)  for  that  purpose,  the  assistant 
itain  it  still,  and  at  the  same  rate  at  which  the  parish  pays  for  foundlings. 

; is  enabled  to  do  this,  unless  it  is  that  the  mother  is  then  held  to  be  the 
proceeds  under  the  Wages’  Act.  The  cases  of  hardship,  from  having  no 
: more  so  from  the  rule  which,  as  above  stated,  governs  the  only  mode  of 

! 

Only  one. 

I cannot  accurately  ascertain 
the  number  of  widows  and 
children.  Those  that  are  in 
the  parish  are  supported  by 
their  relatives,  and  by  beg- 
ging ; to  some,  relief  is  given 
from  the  church  collections. 

In  the  few  instances  I have  I cannot  say. 
observed,  support  was  freely  | 
bestowed  from  house  to  house.  I have  known  them 
entertained  at  one  and  the  same  house  for  a week  at 
a time.  There  is  a great  deal  of  charity  shown  to 
objects  demanding  it,  even  by  the  lowest  peasant 
that  has  a roof  over  his  head. 

None. 

300  incapable  of  labour;  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives  and 
the  liberality  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

About  40.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  their  relations,  ex- 
cept in  two  instances,  in  which 
the  objects  are  drawn  round 
occasionally  in  small  covered 
carts,  and  receive  charitable 
support. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  there  are  not  many  pau- 
pers. They  are  supported 
by  charity. 

In  my  congregation  we  have 
not  more  than  four  or  five  who 
are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves. We  invariably  support 
our  own  poor  in  their  own 
houses.  We  have  no  presby- 
terian  beggars. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish  in 
quest  of  labour,  especially  these 
two  years  past.  1 have  known 
them  in  some  four  or  five  in- 
stances go  to  England,  and  to  return  ; 
disappointed  in  their  hopes,  and  stating 

About  too  leave  this  parish 
periodically  to  obtain  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Few 
go  to  England, 
almost  immediately,  much 
that  they  suffered  a loss. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 
number,  but  do  not  think 
that  any  go  from  this  parish 
to  England. 

Not  more  than  one  in  20  leave 
the  country  periodically.  None 
go  to  England. 

I know  but  one  instance  of  a 
married  man  going  to  Eng- 
land, and  he  brought  his  wife 
with  him,  as  he  had  no  family. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
Of  these,  some  get  provision! 
families  until  they  return,  but 
terest ; so  much,  for  instance, 
price  of  a single  cwt.  of  oatmi 
The  wives  of  others  beg  during 

3 on  credit  to  support  their 
always  at  an  exorbitant  in- 
, as  from  4s.  or  6s.  on  the 
sal  above  the  market  rates, 
the  absence  of  their  husbands. 

None  of  them  are  married. 

This  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certained, on  account  of  the 
great  influx  of  strange  beg- 
gars. They  are  relieved  at  the 
farm-houses,  by  giving  them 
potatoes  and  milk;  they  get 
no  money. 

The  number  varies;  it  is 
considerable;  but  this  parish, 
I am  informed,  is  remarkably 
frequented  by  strollers,  owing 
to  the  plenty  of  fuel  in  every 
house,  and  the  kind-hearted- 
ness of  the  inhabitants.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 
Alms,  in  almost  all  cases,  are 
given  in  provisions. 

As  we  provide  for  our  own 
poor,nonebeg.  Whatstrangers 
come  to  beg  amongst  us  get 
provisions. 

No  charge  whatever  is  made 
for  strolling  beggars’  accom- 
modation; and  to  this  circum- 
stance I mainly  attribute  the 
great  numbers  that  I must  say 
infest  the  parish. 

Very  few  will  refuse  a beg- 
gar a night’s  lodging.  No- 
thing is  expected  for  it;  “a 
draft  payable  in  the  world  to 
come — blessings  and  prayers.’’ 

In  this  parish  the  strolling 
beggars  get  lodgings  free  of 
charge. 

Eight  or  10,  but  they  make 
no  charge. 

I am  thankful  no  such  occur- 
rence lias  taken  place. 

, None. 

None. 

None. 
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Bailieborough  - Pop.  10,480. 

Bailieborough  - Pop.  10,480.  j 

ICnockbride  - - Pop.  9,746. 

Knockbride  and 

Pop.  at,' 585. 

Rev.  John  Gumley. 

John  Young,  Esq.,  m.  p. 

Rev.  B.  Brady , r.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Croohhanh. 

There  are  four  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish,  who  are 
supported  by  money  voted  at 
the  Easter  vestry  in  every  year, 
for  that  purpose.  Not  one  is 
supposed  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the  last 
three  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain ; 
and  my  inquiries  do  not  elicit 
the  fact  or  supposition,  that 
any  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

There  are  four  foundlings, 
supported  by  parish  cess. 
None  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

Not  many  deserted  children 
When  deserted  they  are  taken 
up  by  the  parish.  I have  not 
heard  of  any. 

I really  do  not  know  the  num- 
ber, nor  have  1 any  means  of 
discovering  it. 

Seven. 

It  cannot  be  ascertained 
what  number,  but  there  are 
many  such. 

I do  not  know. 

If  th’ere  are  destitute  children 
they  are  supported  by  the  pa- 
rish, as  mentioned  in  my  an- 
swer to  No.  l.  Widows  by 
their  friends,  or  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

Unknown.  The  charity  of 
the  benevolent  supplies  sup- 
port to  those  so  destitute. 

There  are  several  widows  1 
unable  to  support  themselves  1 
but  by  mendicity. 

Their  number  I cannot  tell. 
When  they  have  no  relations, 
they  must  beg. 

Those  who  from  old  age  or 
infirmity  are  incapable  of  work 
are  usually  supported  by  their 
friends ; some  few  by  the  cha- 
rity of  their  neighbours. 

Perhaps  30  or  40;  princi- 
pally supported  by  their  re- 
latives. 

Great  numbers  are  rendered  1 
incapable  of  work,  without 
any  means  of  support  but  by  , 
begging,  as  there  are  no  cha-  1 
ritable  institutions. 

I cannot  tell  their  number. 
They  are  supported  generally 
by  their  friends ; if  they  have 
no  friends,  they  beg. 

Very  few  from  this  parish 
leave  their  dwellings  periodi- 
cally to  procure  employment 
elsewhere.  None  go  to  Eng-  , 
land  for  that  purpose;  some 
to  Meath  or  Dublin. 

Few,  and  not  for  any  length 
of  time. 

The  generality  of  the  la- 
bourers go  to  the  county  of 
Meath,  and  a few  to  Scotland 
or  England  in  harvest.  Can- 
not ascertain  what  number. 

A great  number  go  to  the 
harvest  in  Meath,  Louth  and 
Dublin.  Not  many  from  this 
parish  go  to  England. 

Answered  above. 

In  general  they  are  not 
married  men. 

Many  of  them  married,  leav- 
ing their  wives  and  children 
in  a state  of  starvation. 

Some  of  them  are  married. 
They  generally  leave  provi- 
sions for  their  families.  When 
this  is  not  the  case,  the  family 
must  beg. 

Scarcely  any  persons  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  subsist  by 
begging.  On  fairs  many  come 
from  other  parishes,  but  very 
few  belong  to  this.  Alms  are 
given,  most  generally  in  provi- 
sions : sometimes  in  money. 

Few;  not  more  than  25. 
Alms  are  generally  given  in 
money.  . 

A great  number  of  poor; 
chiefly  supported  by  provi- 
sions given  as  alms. 

Not  many  during  these  cheap 
summers.  Alms  not  given  in 
money. 

. 

•'  I believe  when  strolling  beg- 
gars procure  a lodging  for  a 
night,  they  are  charged  no- 
thing. 

Few;  probably  none.  The 
price  I cannot  learn,  if  any 
be  ever  charged. 

Several  families  admit  beg- 
gars without  charge. 

The  cottier  lodges  the  strol- 
ling beggar.  No  price  paid 
for  a night’s  lodging. 

Not  one,  nor  in  the  last  25 
years,  during  which  time  I 
have  been  incumbent  of  the 
parish. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

Not  any  such  known  of. 

I have  heard  of  Done. 
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Shircock  - - Pop.  4,855. 

Enniskeen  - - Pop.  10,368. 

Enniskeen  - - Pop.  10,368. 

Enniskeen  - - Pop.  10,368. 

Rev.  F.  Fitzpatrick,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Hewson. 

John  Pratt,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Joseph  Pratt,  Esq.,  j:  p. 

Two  at  present;  supported  by 
private  charity. 

There  are  at  present  nine 
deserted  children;  they  have 
hitherto  been  supported  by  a 
cess  levied  off  the  parish : but 
of  late  the  parishioners  have 
refused  to  pay  any  cess  what- 
ever, and  consequently  no 
support  for  the  deserted  child- 
ren this  year.  None  perished  1 

There  are  eight  deserted 
children ; formerly  supported 
by  church  cess ; but  this  last 
year  that  has  been  but  par- 
tially raised.  None  have  pe- 
rished from  neglect. 

through  neglect. 

Eight;  supported  by  the 
parish.  None  perished  by 
neglect. 

Impossible  to  say. 

I do  not  know  how  many  ; 
of  course  there  must  be  some 
such  children. 

Six.;  who  are  not  acknow- 
ledged or  supported  by  their  ' 
fathers. 

Six  ; not  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

Not  above  10  or  12  at  the 
utmost. 

There  are  six  widows,  sup- 
ported partly  by  the  contribu- 
tions at  church,  who  live  in 
houses  built  for  them  by  the 
late  Mervyn  Batt,  esq.,  of 
Cabra  Castle. 

Every  person  of  this  kind  in  our 
parish  is  supported  by  relations  or 
friends,  except  eight  widows,  who  re- 
ceive two  cwt.  of  oatmeal  each  per 
annum  from  Colonel  Pratt,  by  a be- 
quest in  a will.  The  houses  of  some 
of  these  are  not  of  the  best  repute ; 
whether  as  an  additional  means  of 
support,  I cannot  say. 

I know  of  none  without  rela- 
tions able  to  support  them ; 
but  there  are  eight  of  the 
poorest  widows  supported  by 
Colonel  Pratt,  under  the  will 
of  one  of  his  ancestors. 

Impossible  to  say.  Such 
however  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  sons  or  daugh- 
ters ; a few  also  are  supported  1 
by  the  money  collected  in 
church  on  Sundays. 

There  must  be  a consider- 
able number  incapable  of 
working,  who  generally  live 
among  their  relatives,  and 
for  whom  there  is  no  other 
support. 

I could  not  find  35  residents 
of  the  kind  in  this  parish; 
supported  by  their  relations 
and  old  inhabitants  who  know 
them.  I do  not  include  the  a 
decent  farmers  (who  always  ts 
own),  but  of  the  mere  working 

About  30 ; einht  or  10  of  whom  beg, 
and  the  remainder  are  relieved  by  then- 
friends  and  relations,  and  are  above 
begging. 

ged  or  infirm  of 
ike  care  of  their 
5 class. 

A few  go  to  England  and 
Scotland  m harvest  time. 

There  are  vast  numbers  in 
the  habit  of  seeking  employ- 
ment elsewhere,  and  all  in  ge- 
neral go  to  England,  very  few 
of  them  go  to  Scotland.  I 
cannot  state  the  number. 

Upwards  of  100  go  to  Meath, 
, Kildare,  &e:  to  reap ; 30  or 
40  go  to  England ; not  quite 
so  many,  1 think. 

About  150 ; of  whom  about 
50  go  to  England. 

If  married  men,  their  families 
Subsist  on  potatoes  during 
their  absence.- 

They  are  chiefly  married 
men.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ren, for  the  most  part,  sub-  , 
sist  by  begging  in  the  ab-  , 
sence  of  their  husbands. 

Some  are  married ; and  gene- 
rally, indeed  always,  leave  a 
quantity  Of  potatoes  behind  ' 
for  their  families,  tire  remains 
of  the  year’s  crop  of  old,  and 
their  new  potatoes. 

Many  of  them  married.  The 
family  live  on  their  stock  of 
potatoes,  and  anything  else 
they  possess,  in  their  absence, 
and  in  very  severe  times  of 
scarcity,  when  crops  fail,  they  beg. 

Impossible  to  say.  There  are 
not  however  many  beggars  in 
the  parish,  not  10, 1 am  almost 
certain.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

There  may  be  100  or  more 
(I  cannot  exactly  state  the 
number).  Alms  are  always 
given  in  provisions,  uniformly 
a small  portion  of  potatoes. 

A number  of  itinerant  beg- 
gars pass  through  this  and  the 
neighbouring  parishes  from 
the  mountainous  districts  of  M 
and  Louth,  and  receive  alms 
meal.  Not  more  than  eight 
here  beg.  No  money  given  ir 

Answered  in  Query  4.  Alms 
always:given  in  provisions. 

onaghan,  Armagh 
3 in  potatoes  and 
or  10  who  reside 
1 alms. 

Impossible tosay.  Thecharge 
to  beggars  is  generally  nothing. 
Travelling  beggars  are  scarce- 
ly ever  refused  a night’s  lodg- 
ing. 

I know  of  no  householders 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  doing 
so.  Beggars  generally  pay 
nothing  for  their  lodgings ; 
but  the  usual  price  for  stran- 
gers and  travellers  is  2 d.  per 
night. 

Two  or  three  in  the  town  of 
Kingscourt.  Paid  by  a por- 
tion of  the  meal  and  potatoes 
obtained  by  begging. 

About  three.  No  money  paid 
for  lodging,  nor  can  I find  out 
that  any  remuneration  is  given. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  per- 
sons who  have  died  from  ac- 
tual destitution,  nor  do  I 
believe  there  did. 

None. 

Not  one.  Even  in  the  very 
severest  seasons  of  scarcity, 
I never  heard  of  any  person 
dying  from  mere  want. 
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Kilbride  - - Pop.  4,658. 

Kilbride  - - Pop.  4,658. 

West  Annagh  (Belturbet). 
Pop.  12,269. 

East  Annagh --Pop. , 2,569. 

Rev.  Mattlievj  Webb. 

C.  E.  J.  Nugent,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  Fitzsimmons,  p.  p. 

Rev.  E.  O'Reilly,  P.P. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  I have 
heard  of  one  child  perishing 
through  the  unkind  treatment 
of  a stepmother. 

I do  not  think  there  are  any. 

Twenty-six.  Two  supposed 
to  be  lost  by  neglect. 

There  are  very  few;  thev 
are  supported  by  the  kind- 
ness  of  their  poor  neighbours, 
there  are  none  known  to 
perish  through  neglect. 

I believe  very  few. 

I believe  none. 

Ten. 

Four  or  five. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

189.  Some  by  the  labour 
of  their  children,  in  a miser- 
able state;  others  assisted 
by  their  friends  or  neigh- 
bours, as  the  case  may  be. 

Fifty ; they  are  supported  by 
their  own  little  industry,  as- 
sisted by  their  neighbours. 

I am  totally  unable  to  say  how 
many,  but  believe  wherever 
such  persons  are,  they  are  usu- 
ally supported  by  their  friends. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  but 
they  are  in  general  supported 
by  their  own  relations. 

Ninety  - two ; partly  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or 
their  friends.  They  are  in 
general  distressed  creatures. 

There  may  be  about  200 ; 
they  are  usually  supported  by 
their  poor  friends  or  neigh- 
bours. 

About  50  leave  this  parish 
periodically  to  obtain  employ- 
ment elsewhere.  Few  go  to  , 
England. 

About  50  or  60  periodi- 
cally. Few  go  to  England. 

None. 

About  500 ; a great  number 
of  them  go  to  England  and 
Scotland,  to  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Dublin,  and  many 
other  places. 

Many  of  them  are  married,  1 
and  get  provisions  on  credit  to 
support  their  families  until 
they  return. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  and  get  provisions  on 
credit  to  support  their  fami- 
lies until  they  return. 

The  two-thirds  are  married 
men ; some  bring  their  family 
with  them,  the  rest  are  support- 
ed by  potatoes,  purchased  at 
trust  until  the  father  returns 
with  his  earnings. 

I do  not  know  what  number. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

I do  not  know  what  number. 
Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions. 

Sixty-four.  Alms  given  in 
provisions. 

There  may  be  100;  and  alms 
are  given  in  provisions,  as  the 
creatures  that  give  them  have 
no  money. 

I do  not  know  of  any  persons 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings  for  beggars.  I be- 
lieve they  generally  obtain 
lodging  free. 

I believe  none.  They  gene- 
rally are  lodged  free. 

112.  No  charge  for  their 
lodging. 

Strolling  beggars  are  gene- 
rally lodged  for  charity.  No 
householder  is  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings  to  such  in  this 
parish. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER — County  Cavan — Baronies  Loughtee  Lower  and  Upper. 


Annagh  - - Pop.  12,269. 

Drumlane  - - Pop.  8,764. 

Drumlane  - - Pop.  8,764. 

Castleterra  - - Pop.  6,502. 

Jas.  Sanderson,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  M'Cabe,  p.p. 

Major  Bailie,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Fox. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  may  be  one  or  two ; 
supported  by  money  arising 
from  a vestry  cess.  I have, 
however,  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  such.  None  have 
perished  that  I have  heard  of. 

1 have  seldom  known  more 
than  four  or  five  children  de- 
serted in  any  year,  and  they 
have  generally  been  supported 
by  contributions  made  at 
church  or  chapel. 

I do  not  know  of  more  than 
one,  who  is  supported  by  a 
woman  who  chose  to  receive  its 
mother,  knowing  her  to  be  near 
her  confinement  of  an  illegi- 
timate child.  None  certainly 
perished  through  neglect. 

Perhaps  two  or  three. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  exact 
number;  it  is  not,  however, 
great.  I know  of  no  case 
where  the  child  is  not  sup- 
ported either  by  the  father  or 
the  mother. 

I cannot  say ; nor  have  1 
heard  very  many  complaints 
on  the  subject. 

I do  not  know  of  any  but 
that  referred  to  in  Query  1. 

Cannot  answer. 

Those  widows  and  children 
who  have  no  relations  to  sup- 
port them  live  by  begging ; 1 
and  for  the  number,  I refer  to 
No.  7. 

Not  in  my  power  to  ascer- 
tain. 

I do  not  know  of  many. 
Those  who  have  no  relations 
to  support  them  generally  are 
taken  in  as  strangers,  and 
made  to  work  for  their  diet,  or 
go  out  to  service. 

Can  give  no  answer. 

There  are  about  50  persons, 
who  are  generally  supported 
by  their  children,  and  some- 
times assisted  by  the  bounty 
of  the  charitable. 

The  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion of  persons  I have  no 
means  of  ascertaining,  but  it 
is  great.  They  are  generally 
supported  by  their  children 
or  relatives,  or  by  begging. 

I capnot  answer  this  question 
as  far  as  to  the  number  of  aged 
and  infirm  incapable  of  work, 
but  I know  that  there  is  no 
means  for  their  support.  20 
aged  people  receive  help  at  Christmas 
and  Easter  from  the  church  collections. 

Never  heard  of  labourers 
leaving  this  parish  for  England. 

Upon  inquiry,  I have  ascer- 
tained the  number  to  be  about 
30  or  40.  Some  go  to  Eng- 
land, some  to  Scotland,  and 
some  few  to  the  county  of 
Meath. 

None  from  this  neighbour- 
hood or  parish  that  I know  of. 

Very  few  in  this  parish,  and 
I believe  none  to  England. 

They  are  generally  married 
men,  and  their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  in 
their  absence  on  the  little 
store  of  potatoes  provided 
by  con-acre. 

All  married  that  I know  of. 
Many  go  away,  their  friends 
know  not  where.  The  wives 
and  children  are  supported  by 
their  potatoes. 

. There  are  very  few  beggars 
when  provisions  are  low. 

There  may  be  about  20 
persons  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, and  who  seldom  leave 
the  parish.  Alms  are  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions, 
seldom  in  money. 

The  people  applying  for 
alms  are  numerous,  when  I 
include  strangers  from  other 
counties;  those  resident  in 
the  parish  are  not  so,  com- 
paratively speaking.  . The 
lower  order  give  alms  in  pro- 
visions, the  higher  in  money. 

To  this  question  I cannot  give 
a satisfactory  answer.  Those 
that  beg  go  to  other  neigh- 
bourhoods ; and  all  alms  are 
in  provisions. 

No  charge  made  for  lodgings 
to  strolling  beggars,  as  they 
seldom  stop  more  than  one 
night  in  any  house. 

There  are  about  30  letting 
lodgings;  the  price  generally 
paid  is  1 d.  or  1 J d.  per  night. 

But  few  in  my  neighbour- 
hood ; nor  is  there  any  fixed 
price  or  payment.  The  straw 
and  stolen  turf  left  behind  is 
considered  by  both  party  suffi- 
ciently remunerating. 

The  priest  and  I have  set  our 
faces  against  beggars  being  re- 
ceived into  the  parish,  so  that 
I cannot  answer  this  query. 
A friend  says  2 d.  or  3 d.  is  the 
general  charge. 

Never  heard  of  any. 

0*5. 

No  such  case  has  occurred 
that  I have  heard  of. 

None  that  I have  heard  of, 
at  least  so  authenticated  as  to 
produce  conviction. 

s s 3 

I trust  not  j it  would  be  a slur 
upon  the  inhabitants  to  believe 
it,  whose  hands  and  houses 
are  open  to  every  cause  of 
distress. 
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, Castleterra  - - Pop.  6,502. 

Urney  & Aunagcliff  (including 
Town  of  Cavan)  - Pop- 10,391. 

r Urney  & Aunagcliff  (including 
Town  of  Cavan)  - Pop.  10,391 

Kinawley  - Pop.  16>135 

Rev.  John  Mathews,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  Collins. 

Rev.  P.  O’Riellt/,  j.  p. 

■Alex.  Maguire,  Esq. 

I do  not  know  more  than 
three  or  four  deserted  child- 
ren. The  children  are  gene- 
rally exposed  at  church  or 
chapel ; when  at  the  church, 
the  rector,  when  at  the  chapel, 
the  priest  provides  for  them. 

Four ; supported  by  assess- 
ment. None  have  died  by 
neglect. 

There  are  four ; supported 
by  the  Vestry  Act.  We  do 
not  know  of  any  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  two 
supporteu  by  the  parish ; there 
has  been  one  exposed  in  a boe 
which  was  found  dead  some 
time  after. 

I do  not  know  more  than 
three  or  four. 

Cannot  tell. 

I do  not  know  of  any  who 
are  not  supported,  either  by 
their  mothers  or  reputed 
fathers. 

None. 

I believe  there  are  50  families 
in  utter  destitution. 

About  20. 

As  well  as  I can  ascertain, 
there  are  30  widows,  with 
from  two  to  three  children 
each,  who  have  no  relations 
to  support  them,  and  about  30 
orphans ; all  of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  public. 

There  are  five  strange  widows, 
who  have  no  relatives  in  this 
country;  they  are  supported 
by  alms. 

From  50  to  100,  who  are 
supported  by  their  children  if 
they  have  means ; if  not,  they 
beg  from  door  to  door. 

Cannot  tell  how  many. 
They  are  generally  supported 
by  charitable  contributions. 

There  are  of  this  description 
about  150;  and,  with  few  ex- 
ceptions, supported  by  their 
children  or  friends,  who  divide 
their  pittance  with  them  ; the 
others  are  obliged  to  look  for 
their  bit. 

There  are  between  30  and  40 
labouring  under  old  age  and 
infirmity,  who  cannot  work  or 
want,  living  on  their  friends, 
the  charitable  and  humane. 

About  100  leave  their  homes 
to  go  to  county  of  Dublin  or 
Meath  in  the  harvest  season. 
About  40  or  50  go  to  England 
or  Scotland  in  summer  season. 

Not  very  many. 

The  number  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained  ; perhaps  40  go 
in  the  harvest  time,  and  one- 
fourth  to  England. 

About  100  leave  their  dwel- 
lings when  they  expect  work 
elsewhere.  Many  of  them  go 
to  England,  and  some  to  Scot- 
land. 

They  are  generally  married 
persons,  whose  wives  and  child- 
ren are  starving  in  their  ab- 
sence; often  they  are  obliged 
to  beg. 

Some  are  married.  The 
wives  live  at  home  in  their 
cabins. 

depending  on  the  bounty  c 

Very  few  married  men  go  j 
from  their  own  neighbourhood, 
and  such  as  go  a distance  from 
home  leave  their  wives  and 
children,  with  few  exceptions, 

>f  the  charitable  and  humane. 

About  the  one-half  of  them 
are  married  men.  The  wives 
and  children  of  some  of  them  who 
leave  home  in  summer  go  to  beg  to  a 
strange  neighbourhood  until  their  hus- 
bands return,  or  UDtil  the  potato 
garden  is  fit  for  use. 

I cannot  answer.  The  poor 
wish  to  leave  their  native  pa- 
rish through  shame  to  beg; 
therefore,  the  beggars  are  ge- 
nerally unknown,  and  their 
number  uncertain.  Almsgiven 
in  provisions. 

About  100.  Alms  are  given 
in  both. 

The  number  cannot  be  easily 
ascertained,  it  is  so  fluctu- 
ating from  one  parish  to  ano- 
ther ; it  may  be  set  down  as 
xoo,  who  are  served  in  the 
town  generally  by  money,  in 
the  country  by  provisions. 

There  are  not  many  beggars 
at  present  in  this  season  (win- 
ter), but  at  the  approach  of 
summer  they  are  seen  in 
swarms.  They  get  money  in 
the  town  (Swanlinbar)and pro- 
visions in  the  country. 

The  beggars  lodge  (in  the 
country  parts)  with  poor  cot- 
tiers. They  divide  the  pota- 
toes gotten  by  way  of  alms 
with  the  inmates.  They  pay 
no  money ; in  the  villages  they 
pay  1 d.  or  3 d.  per  week. 

Above  50.  One  penny  per 
night  is  paid. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, but  the  beggars  are  never 
chargedin  the  country  places; 
in  the  town  they  pay  6 d.  per 
week. 

There  is  no  instance  of  a 
householder  in  the  country 
charging  beggars  for  lodging. 
In  the  town,  they  are  charged 
3 d.  per  week. 

I cannot  say  that  any  died  of 
actual  starvation ; but  I believe 
many  died  through  want  of 
necessary  comforts  of  life. 

No. 

I do  not  think  any  such 
thing  occurred. 

None. 
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ULSTEIt-County  Cavan-Baronies  Tullaghagh,  Tullygarvey  and  Tullaghgarvey. 


Tomregan  - - Pop.  4,118. 

Killoghter  - - Pop. 

| Killsherdiney  - - Pop. 

Killsherdiney  - - Pop. 

■ — • 

Iiev.  James  Gumley. 

Rev.  E.  Hales. 

M.  J.  Boyle,  Esq.,  j.  r. 

We  have  only  one  deserted 
child  in  this  parish,  who  would 
have  perished  had  not  great 
exertion  been  made  to  provide 
for  it,  as  the  parish  were  very 
unwilling  to  undertake  its  sup- 
port. 

There  is  one  deserted  child, 
supported  by  the  parish; 
there  are  none  others.  Such 
a thing  as  any  person  to  perish 
through  neglect  is  never 
known  nor  heard  of. 

About  four;  supported  by 
vestry  assessments  or  paro- 
chial contributions.  None 
known  to  perish  through 
neglect,  though  many  badly 
nursed. 

There  are  three  on  the  parish 
books.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

About  three  or  four ; but 
their  fathers  would  support 
them  if  their  mothers  would 
part  with  them. 

None. 

None,  except  foundlings. 

Not  one,  that  I know  of. 

I think  we  have  about  10 
widows  thus  circumstanced, 
depending  on  occasional  cha- 
rity, and  the  children  usually 
meet  relief  the  same  way ; but 
there  is  a very  charitable  spirit 
in  the  people. 

As  to  children,  there  are 
none.  Perhaps  a score  of  wi- 
dows, or  near  that  number, 
might  be  found  in  the  parish. 
All  who  cannot  support  them- 
selves are  supported  by  cha- 
rity voluntarily. 

About  10  widows  and  20 
children,  who  are  partly  sup  - 
ported  by  public  alms  or  pri- 
vate benevolence,  by  the  Sun- 
day collections  in  the  parish 
church. 

No  person  in  this  state  has 
come  under  my  knowledge. 

We  have  37  paupers  on  our 
poor  list;  several  of  them,  how- 
ever, have  friends  who  give  a 
little ; and  we  collect  on  Sun- 
days what  gives  them  about  1 
3 s.  to  85.  a year  each. 

There  may  be  20  of  both 
sexes.  They  are  supported 
by  the  charity  of  neighbours. 

About  50 ; some  supported 
by  their  children  or  relations, 
without  having  recourse  to  1 
begging.  About  15  perhaps 
of  these  go  and  beg  in  other 
parishes,  being  ashamed  to  I 
do  so  in  their  own. 

There  are  few  old  persons  in 
this  parish  incapable  of  work- 
ing ; those  that  are,  are  sup- 
ported by  their  children. 

•In  this  parish,  I think  very 
few  go  to  England ; however, 
some  do  at  times ; I suppose 
about  10  or  a dozen  at  most. 

There  may  be  about  20  who 
go  to  Scotland  or  England. 

About  30  to  England  or 
Scotland.  About  15  to  the 
southern  counties  during  the 
harvest  season. 

Very  few  labourers  leave 
their  dwellings  periodically  to 
obtain  employment.  Some  go 
to  England,  but  not  many. 

In  general  they  are  married 
lads. 

All  who  go  in  search  of  work 
are  single  men. 

Some  are  married  men ; 
their  families  live  upon  their 
savings,  or  beg  during  their 
absence. 

In  almost  every  instance  they 
are  unmarried  men.  In  their 
absence  their  families  live  as 
if  they  were  at  home. 

We  have  about  10'  or  12  of 
of  our  owii ; but  60  or  70,  I 
suppose,  stroll  through  the  pa- 
rish in  the  year,  or  even  more. 
They  usually  get  a handful  of 
meal  or  a few  potatoes  from 
house  to  house,  but  very  little 
money. 

The  beggars  in  this  parish 
are  mostly  strangers.  The 
native  beggars  are  very  few. 
Alms  are  given  in  both  pro- 
visions and  money. 

There  are  about  20  known 
beggars  in  the  parish,  except 
in  years  of  scarcity,  when  the 
numbers  increase.  Money 
and  clothing  given  by  the 
gentry,  provisions  by  the 
farmers,  and  lodging  by  the 
cottiers. 

About  20  belonging  to  the 
parish.  Provisions  are  gene- 
rally given. 

Several  persons  let  lodgings 
at  i d.  per  night,  and  some  at 
2 ^>_  with  beds.  Beggars  get 
lodging  at  4 d.  per  week. 

It  is  the  very  poorest  who 
lodge  such  persons.  They 
never  get  anything  except 
news. 

About  400  householders  are 
in  the  habit  of  lodging  beg- 
gars gratuitously.  It  is  not 
usual  for  beggars  to  pay  for 
a night’s  lodging;  sometimes, 
but  very  seldom,  they  give 
some  share  of  their  provisions 
to  their  hosts. 

The  country  people  do  not 
charge  lodging-money  to  beg- 
gars. 

None. 

It  never  was  known  to  hap- 
pen. 

None,  though  many  have 
suffered  severely  from  want. 

Not  one. 
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Killsherdiney  - - Pop. 

Killeshandra  - Pop.  14,475. 

Killeshandra  - Ppp.  14,475. 

pop-  23,019. 

Cosby  Adams , Esq.,  3.  p. 

Rev.  Henry  Martin. 

Rev.  J.  Atkinson. 

Rev.  Mr.  M‘ Gazer. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children,  who  are  supported 
by  the  parish.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  eight  deserted 
children,  supported  by  a cess 
laid  on  the  parish  in  Easter 
week.  I have  heard  of  none 
perishing  through  neglect 
these  eight  years  that  I am 
connected  with  the  parish. 

There  are  at  present  four 
on  the  parish  books,  who 
were  supported  by  a sum 
assessed  at  general  vestries ; 
but  how  they  will  be  sup- 
ported, if  money  can  be  no 
longer  raised  in  that  way, 
I know  not. 

Fourteen,  who  are  supported 
by  the  alms  of  the  parishion- 
ers-. None  are  known  to  have 
perished  through  neglect  with- 
in  the  last  three  years. 

None. 

There  are  a few  only  sup-  ! 
ported  by  their  reputed  fa- 
thers ; the  rest  are  by  parish 

Six. 

I know  of  none  in  this  state. 

Children  unable  to  work 
live  by  begging ; and  widows 
who  have  no  relations  live  in 
the  same  way. 

Fifty,  who  are  supported  by 
the  assistance  which  they 
crave  from  the  Christians. 

There  are  very  few  in  this 
parish  incapable  of  working ; 
and  such  as  are,  are  supported 
by  the  younger  branches  of 
their  families. 

! 

They  are  supported  by  vo- 
luntary charity,  generally  by 
their  immediate  neighbours. 

Forty-seven.  They  some- 
times live  by  the  industry  of 
their  children,  and  sometimes 
by  the  charity  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Very  few  indeed  leave  this  1 
parish  for  other  countries  or 
England;  and  those  few  are 
in  almost  every  instance  un- 
married men. 

In  this  parish  scarcely  any 
leave  it  for  employment  else- 
where, and  none  go  to  Eng- 
land. 

191  leave  home  occasionally, 
10  of  whom  go  to  England. 

On  the  produce  of  their  con- 
acre. 

ourers  are  nearly  all 
and  reside  at  home 
w.  eir  families. 

1 87,  whose  wives  and  child- 
ren, in  their  absence,  live  on 
the  con-acre  potatoes,  the  rent 
of  which  is  paid  by  the  earn- 
ings of  the  men. 

There  are  very  few  natives  of 
the  parish  begging.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  both  money 
and  provisions,  mostly  provi- 
sions. 

There  are  about  20  resident 
beggars  who  go  about,  and 
generally  get  provisions  as 
alms. 

‘ Twenty,  who  for  the  most 
part  are  relieved  with  provi- 
sions. 

A beggar  is  never  charged 
lodging-money  in  any  in- 
tance. 

Any  beggars  strolling  here  ! 
get  their  night's  lod&'  g 
gratis,  by  bringing  a little 
straw  with  them  to  lie  on. 

In  almost  every  house  they 
are  harboured.  We  have  no 
instance  of  a charge  bee 
made'for  such  lodging. 

Not  one. 

There  have  none  died 
through  want  these  three 
last  years. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

None. 

itrc-a. 
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ULSTER— County  Donegal— Barony  Bannagh. 


Glencollumbkill  - Pop.  3,752, 

Glencollumbkill  - Pop.  3,752. 

Inver  - - Pop.  11,785. 

Inver  - - Pop.  11,785. 

Rev.  Con  M'Dermot,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Ewing. 

Rev.  James  Owens. 

Rev.  Michael  M'Gouldrick , 

V.  P. 

Nothing  relating  to  this  query 
in  tills  parish. 

None. 

There  is  only  one,  which  is 
supported  by  the  parish.  Not 
any  are  known  to  have  pe- 
rished from  neglect  within 
the  last  three  years. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  except 
two  foundlings,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  an  act  of  vestry. 

No  number  of  this  descrip- 
tion in  this  parish. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  not  many ; and  as 
many  as  are,  they  are  sup- 
ported by  the  father  and  mo- 
ther ; either  by  the  father  or 
mother. 

Very  few  widows  or  children 
in  this  parish  destitute  of  rela- 
tions, and  are  supported  as 
specified  by  No.  4. 

We  have  hardly  any  but 
what  are  supported  by  their 
relations  or  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

There  are  very  few  (if  any) 
who  are  so  circumstanced. 

I do  not  know  how  many; 
and  I find  they  are  supported 
without  begging. 

Those  from  old  age  or  infir- 
mity, such  as  are  incapable  of 
work,  and  have  no  means  to 
remain  with  their  families,  have 
no  other  support  than  to  beg 
their  maintenance. 

Those  who,  from  old  age 
or  infirmity,  are  incapable  of 
work,  are  usually  supported 
by  their  relatives.  They  ge- 
nerally prefer  the  most  scanty  1 
subsistence  to  common  beg- 
ging- 

P think  there  are  about  iqo, 
supported  partly  by  begging 
and  by  their  friends. 

By  their  relations.  I do  not 
know  at  present  the  number. 

As  any  wages  worth  notice 
are  out  of  the  reach  of  the  tena 
allow  such  wages  as  might  furn 
ries  of  life,  they  retire  to  differe 
rica,  some  to  England  and  to 
else  they  think  to  make  a better 

ntry  of  this  parish,  so  as  to 
ish  them  with  the  necessa- 
nt  quarters,  some  to  Ame- 
Scotland,  and  everywhere 
' of  it. 

Forty ; chiefty  to  Scotland, 
and  for  a short  time  to  Eng- 
land. 

I do  not  know  of  any  in  this 
parish.  Young  men  go  to 
Scotland,  and  I suppose  then 
to  England. 

Such  of  the  labouring  class  None, 

as  are  men  of  families,  their  | 

wives  and  children,  during  their  absence,  betake  them- 
selves to  the  gathering  sea-weeds  while  the  weather  per- 
mits; and  while  this  cannot  be  had,  they  beg  their  main- 
tenance. 

There  are  not  .hem 

married ; those  wi.  ,1  eave 

behind  provisions  "heir  fa- 

milies. 

I do  not  know  any  married 
men  who  go  away  to  Scotland, 
without  bringing  their  wives 
and  children  along  with  them. 

Those  who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging partly  increase  and  de- 
crease,^ as  the  times  answer 
their  distressed  state,  and  get 
such  as  the  people  can  give, 
either  in  money  or  provisions. 

There  are  few  who  subsist 
entirely  by  begging.  There 
are  from  10  to  20  families, 
who,  when  the  store  of  pota- 
toes which  they  raise  on  other 
people’s  ground  is  exhausted, 
have  no  other  resource.  Alms 
usually  given  in  prolusions. 

In  or  about  40.  Alms  given 
in  money  by  the  gentry ; pro- 
visions by  the  farmers. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  have  a great  number  of 
strolling  beggars.  Provisions, 
potatoes  and  meal,  and  milk 
in  summer, ' are  sufficiently 
given. 

. Nothing  relating  to  this  query 
ln  this  parish. 

Nun' 

The  very  few  who  Jet  lodg- 
ings do  so  gratis. 

There  are  none  for  beggars ; 
they  charge  nothing. 

None,  to  c knowledge. 

Not  one. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

0.5* 
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Kilcarr  - - Pop.  4,319. 

Kilcarr  - - Pop.  4,319- 

Killaghtee  - - Pop.  4,760. 

Killibegs  Lower  - Pop.  o)Qg0i 

Rev.  John  Gallagher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Hill  Benson. 

Rev.  Joseph  Welch. 

Rev.  John  JSlcGarxey. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

I think  there  are  10 ; sup- 
ported by  begging.  None 
have  perished. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

About  10,  who  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fa- 
thers. 

I cannot  account. 

There  are  scarcely  any 
such. 

There  are  about  Co  widows, 
with  from  two  to  five  and 
some  six  children  each;  some 
supported  by  begging,  and 
some  by  earning  wages. 

Those  incapable  of  working 
are  supported  by  the  parish. 

I cannot  state  the  number 
who,  from  old  age  or  infir- 
mity, are  incapable  of  work. 
Some  assisted  by  alms,  and 
the  generality  by  their  friends. 

About  60  old  and  infirm 
persons,  who  are  principally 
supported  by  their  families. 

There  are  150  who  are  inca- 
pable of  work,  supported  by 
their  relatives  and  charitable 
neighbours. 

Cannot  tell. 

Some  few,  1 understand,  of 
the  lower  classes  not  having 
work  to  do  at  home,  go  to 
England  and  Scotland,  and 
some  parts  of  Ireland. 

I know  not  of  any  going  to 
England,  and  a very  small 
number,  perhaps  20  or  30, 
annually  go  to  Scotland ; but 
none  leave  their  houses  waste. 

About  60  persons  leave  this 
parish  yearly;  some  go  to 
England,  some  to  Scotland 
and  other  places. 

Supported  by  the  produce  of  ; 
their  small  farms. 

Some  married  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  in  their 
absence  generally  supported 
by  the  produce  of  their  small 
farms. 

If  any  are  so,  they  leave 
provisions  for  their  families 
before  they  proceed  on  their 
tour. 

Very  few  of  them  are  mar- 
ried ; and  the  wives  and  child- 
ren are  left  in  charge  of  some 
relative,  or  allowed  to  beg. 

Cannot  tell  the  number ; but 
alms  are  given  in  provisions. 

Very  few  resident  beggars 
in  this  parish  ; generally  as- 
sisted with  provisions. 

About  qo.  Alms  are  given 
partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
provisions. 

About  100.  Alms  given  in 
provisions. 

None. 

No  regular  houses ; but 
where  they  do  get  lodging 
(and  indeed  they  are  seldom 
refused),  no  charge  made. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
without  any  charge  by  the 
charitable  and  humane. 

None,  for  they  are  lodged 
gratis. 

None. 

None. 

No. 

None. 
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Killybegs  Lower  - Pop.  3,990. 

Killybegs  Upper  - Pop.  4,287. 

Killybegs  and  Killaghtee. 
Pop. 

Kiliymard  - - Pop.  4,798. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Moore. 

Rev.  G.  Stewart. 

llev.  IV m.  Drummond,  p.  p. 

Rev.  N.  0.  Callaghen,  p.  p. 

I know  of  none.  Nodb  have 
ever  perished  from  neglect. 

Only  one  known  ; supported 
by  the  person  with  whom  it 
was  left.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  three,  who  are 
supported  by  the  persons 
upon  whom  they  were  acci- 
dently thrown.  None  have, 
as  far  as  I can  collect,  died 
of  want  or  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

There  is  one  deserted  child ; 
supported  by  parish  cess. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

None  that  I know  of. 

I know  only  of  one  or  two. 

Two,  as  far  as  I can  know. 

I believe  three. 

I cannot  state,  but  consider 
there  are  very  few. 

1 am  not  aware  of  more  than  1 
one  or  two. 

they  pay  no  rent;  others  suppor 
and  as  in  No.  6,  all  these  becon 

There  are  very  few,  if  any,  widows 
here  who  have  no  relations  able  to 
support  them.  Three  or  four  widows 
come  under  30 ; there  are  9 or  10 
others ; some  having  small  houses, 
built  by  their  neighbours,  for  which 
dug  themselves  by  dealing  in  eggs, 
ne  beggars  in  time  of  scarcity. 

About  10  widows,  with  about 
16  children;  supported  partly 
by  their  own  industry  and 
partly  by  begging. 

I cannot  tell,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported either  by  their  friends 
or  by  begging. 

At  present  I know  only  of 
10;  half  subsist  on  charity, 
half  are  supported  by  their 
friends. 

and  others  by  t' 

There  are,  I imagine,  about 
80  or  go  such;  some  of  them 
supported  comfortably  by 
their  families,  others  not  in 
easy  circumstances  supported 
by  the  hire  of  their  children, 
he  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

About  14;  partly  supported 
by  their  friends,  and  partly  by 
collections  in  the  church  and 
chapel. 

Some  few  go  to  Scotland. 
None  to  England. 

From  12  to  20  annually.  None  of  the  labourers  that 
About  the  half  go  to  Scotland.  I know  leave  their  dwellings 
I periodically;  but  the  child- 
ren and  sons  of  small  farmers  go  sometimes  to  Scotland.  This 
happens  so  rarely  that  it  is  not  easy  to  make  an  average ; it 
may,  however,  be  estimated  at  about  20  annually. 

I believe  about  40  go  in  the 
harvest  to  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

Very  few  are  married.  In 
such  cases  their  families  gene- 
rally lock  up  their  houses  and 
go  out  to  beg  until  their  crops 
are  (it  for  saving. 

Some  of  them  are  married.  Those 
left  behind  subsist  on  any  remains  of 
provisions  left  or  got  on  credit,  and 
some  in  bad  seasons  beg. 

tion  about  15  families,  who  are  supp 
the  hire  of  then-  children,  and  the  gr 

There  are  few  of  the  periodical  emi- 
grants married.  It  sometimes  hap- 
pens that  improvident  husbands  leave 
their  wives  and  families  without  any 
provision.  There  are  of  this  descrip- 
orted  by  their  industry,  in  spinning  and 
atuitous  assistance  of  their  neighbours. 

A good  many  are  married 
men.  Their  families  are  sup- 
ported in  harvest  by  the  few 
potatoes  they  cultivate,  and  if  the  po- 
tatoes are  not  for  digging,  they  some- 
times get  oatmeal  on  trust  until  they 
return  from  the  harvest. 

I cannot  ascertain  ; not  very 
many.  They  have  alms  given 
in  both  money  and  provisions, 
which  they  frequently  sell  for 
money. 

Not  more  than  three  or  four. 
Alms  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  of  the  natives  of 
these  parishes  18.  Alms  are 
given  in  provisions,  not  often 
in  money. 

About  20.  They  generally 
get  provisions.  In  addition  to 
this  number,  in  bad  years  a 
great  number  of  small  farmers 
are  obliged  to  beg. 

Several  people  lodge  beggars, 
but  never  charge  them  any- 
thing. 

None  let  lodgings  to  them; 
many  give  it  gratis. 

Beggars  are  in  no  case 
charged  rent  for  lodgings  in 
these  parishes. 

Beggars  are  not  charged. 

None  that  I ever  could  hear 
■ of. 

None. 

None 

None. 
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Inniskeel  - - Pop.  8,872.  ! 

Lettermacward  - Pop.  2,093. 

Lettermacward  - Pop.  2,093. 

Templercroan  - - 8,198. 

Rev.  D.  Early,  jun.,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Neal  Houston,  v.  p. 

Rev.  James  Kilpatrick. 

Rev.  James  M'Davitt,  p.  P. 

There  are  none.  There  are 
none  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

There  are  very  few.  None. 

I do  not  know,  nor  have  I 
heard  of  any. 

Not  more  than  fiveTlw 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

There  is  only  one  such  in  this 
parish;  but  although  the  father 
denies  the  child,  the  child  is 
well  supported  by  the  mother. 

I have  known  only  two. 

I have  not  heard  of  more 
than  two  or  three. 

None. 

I would  suppose  that  there 
may  be  20  such  persons  in  this 
parish.  In  all  such  cases  they  i 
are  supported  by  their  chari-  i 
table  neighbours. 

There  are  a few ; supported 
by  their  charitable  neighbours. 

I believe  there  are  none  who 
are  not  supported  by  their 
relations. 

Thirty  or  thereabouts ; sup- 
ported by  their  poor  neigh- 
bours carrying  them  potatoes. 

There  are  many  individuals 
in  the  parish  unable  to  work, 
but  they  are  in  almost  every 
instance  supported  by  their 
children  or  near  friends. 

This  parish  is  small.  There 
are  not  many  old  or  infirm  in 
it,  and  they  are  generally 
supported  by  their  relatives. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  person 
(being  from  old  age  or  infir- 
mity incapable  of  working) 
who  is  not  supported  by  their 
family  or  friends. 

About  200;  supported  by 
their  poor  relatives. 

I think  from  too  to  20;o  go 
from  this  parish,  some  to  Eng- 
land, some  to  Scotland. 

I think  about  100  leave  this 
parish  periodically,  a few  of 
whom  go  to  England  and 
Scotland,  the  rest  elsewhere. 

I am  of  opinion  that  not  more 
than  20  leave  this  parish  annu- 
ally to  obtain  employment 
(principally  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son), and  that  about  one-half 
proceed  to  Scotland  & England. 

About  200.  Some  to  England, 
others  to  Scotland. 

About  one-fourth.  On . the 
potatoes  they  have  left  them. 
Others  by  begging. 

About  one-fourth  are  mar- 
ried ; some  of  whom  are  sup- 
ported by  the  potatoes  their 
husbands  have  planted,  and 
the  rest  by  gathering  shell-fish. 

They  are  almost  without 
exception  unmarried  men. 

About  one-fourth.  On  po- 
tatoes left  them;  others  by 
begging. 

There  are  very  few  mendi- 
cants in  this  parish ; I know  of 
only  nine  or  ten. 

There  are  not  many  actually 
begging,  though  a great  num- 
ber are  in  want.  Alms  al- 
ways in  provisions. 

I believe  there  are  none  who 
can  be  classed  under  this 
head.  Alms  are  always  given 
in  provisions. 

About  100  leave  here  every 
summer  to  beg  in  other  quar- 
ters. About  30  begging 
through  the  parish. 

Strolling  beggars  are  not 
charged. 

None. 

Letting  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars,  I believe,  is  not 
known  in  this  parish,  but  they 
are  often  sheltered  for  the 
night  without  cost. 

Strolling  beggars  not  charged. 

None. 

None. 

Not  one. 

None. 
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Cloncha  - - Pop.  6,682.  , 

Cloncha  and  Culdaff. 
Pop.  12,677. 

Clonmany  - - Pop.  6,450. 

Desertegney  - - Pop.  1,913. 

Rev.  John  Canning,  v.  m. 

Rev.  Richard  Hamilton. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Molloy. 

Rev.  G.  W.  L , 

Curate  of  Desertegney. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

I know  of  none  who  pe- 
rished by  neglect ; and  I have 
heard  of  but  one  deserted 
child,  which  is  supported  by 
charitable  persons. 

There  are  a few  deserted 
children,  who  are  supported 
by  benevolent  persons.  Not 
any  that  I have  heard  of  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

I have  been  two  years  curate 
in  this  parish,  and  have  never 
heard  of  the  slightest  intrigue. 
The  lower  order  of  the  Irish 
are  extraordinarily  virtuous, 
generally  speaking. 

The  number  is  small ; 1 sup- 
pose there  may  be  about  10  or 
12.  These  are  supported  either 
by  their  mothers  or  charitable 
persons. 

I cannot  say. 

Not  any  that  I am  aware  of; 
but  in  so  populous  a parish, 
I ought  not  to  answer  in  the 
negative. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  it  is  small.  Some  of  them 
are  supported  by  their  own 
industry,  and  others  subsist  by 
begging. 

I cannot  exactly  say. 

There  are  probably  many, 
but  this  parish  being  mostly 
catholic,  I cannot  answer  this 
otherwise  than  by  saying  there 
are  no  protestant  widows  and 
children  who  are  not  support- 
ed by  their  relatives. 

By  begging. 

I should  suppose  there  may  be  about 
70  or  80  whose  relatives  cannot  with- 
out difficulty  support  them.  Of  these, 
a considerable  number  are  principally 
supported  by  voluntary  contributions  fr. 
persons,  when  connected  with  my  cong 
ordinary  collections  for  the  poor,  and  1 1 
the  case  with  respect  to  those  in  conne 
ship  in  the  parish. 

The  people  who,  from  old  age  or  in- 
firmity, are  unable  to  work,  are  ge- 
nerally supported  by  their  relatives. 
Few  subsist  by  constant  begging, 
om  charitable  persons.  Such 
negation,  receive  aid  from  the 
>elieve  that  such  is  sometimes 
xion  with  other  places  of  wor- 

How  many,  I know  not;*but 
I am  sure  there  are  many,  . 
some  of  whom  are  supported  ! 
by  their  relatives,  and  others 
by  beneficent  persons. 

The  lower  order  are  very  cha- 
ritable to  one  another,  I have 
seldom  seen  a beggar  leave  a 
cabin  door  without  receiving 
a few  potatoes,  or  some  trifle 
of  food. 

I cannot  state  the  exact  num- 
ber. Ishould  suppose  that  from  1 
20  to  30  annually  go  to  the 
Scotch  and  English  harvests ; 
the  greater  number  to  Eng- 
land. 

Some  few  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  in  the  harvest  time. 

From  50  to  60,  or  perhaps 
loo,  which  I only  guess  at, 
from  the  poverty  and  popu- 
lation of  the  parish. 

Thirty  left  this  for  America 
last  spring.  From  40  to  50 
generally  leave  this  in  autumn 
for  England. 

Most  of  them  are  unmarried ; 
and  those  who  have  wives  and 
families,  usually  leave  them 
potatoes  to  subsist  on  during 
their  absence. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
wives  live  on  the  potato  crop, 
which  is  generally  ripe  when  1 
they  go  away. 

Those  who  go,  if  they  have 
a family,  leave  some  potatoes 
for  them ; and  others  go  who 
are  unmarried,  and  no  charge 
behind  them. 

Married  men  seldom  leave 
home,  they  have  too  much  to 
attend  to.  When  married,  they 
send  their  wives  and  children 
to  beg  through  the  country. 

I cannot  state  exactly  the 
number  of  beggars.  A holy 
well  at  Malin,  sea-bathing,  and 
small  fish  obtained  from  the  fisl 
bers  from  distant  parts  of  the  k: 
winter  there  are  few.  I do  not 
about  qo  or  25  families  in  the 
subsist  by  begging.  Alms  are  1 

Not  a great  number.  Pro- 
visions are  generally  given. 

lermen,  attract  great  nura- 
ingdom  in  summer,  but  in 
think  there  are  more  than 
parish,  natives  of  it,  who 
lsually  given  in  provisions. 

There  are  many  beggars, 
who  are  supported  both  by 
money  and  provisions. 

The  number  of  itinerants  is 
surprising,  but  few  local,  con- 
sidering the  pauper  appear- 
ance of  this  district.  I know 
but  seven  resident  beggars  be- 
longing to  the  parish.  The 
itinerants  are  innumerable. 

Provisions  are  always  bestowed. 

t I believe  there  is  only  one. 
The  price  charged  is  one  half- 
penny per  night,  the  beggars 
finding  straw  for  themselves. 

I believe  there  is  no  charge 
for  lodging  a strolling  beg- 
gar. 

There  are  many  give  lodg- 
ings to- strolling  beggars ; but 
I do  not  imagine  they  charge 
anything  for  entertaining 
them. 

One  penny  “ per  nocte.” 

I have  heard  of  none. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 
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Falian  Lower  - Pop.  5,614. 

Falian  Lower  - Pop.  5,614. 

Falian  Lower  - Pop.  5,614. 

Fahan  Upper  and  Lower,  and 

Dysert.gney._Pop.  ^ 

Rev.  David  Hamilton,  p.  m. 

Rev.  II.  Stuart. 

Rev.  William  Hanlcsliaxu. 

Rev.  Edward  Magintt , p.  p 

None. 

Two  or  three;  supported  by 
charity.  None. 

I know  of  but  two  in  this 
parish.  They  are  supported 
by  Mrs.  Hankshaw. 

other  is  supported  by  a c 
catholic  chapel.  Within 
three  children  found  dea 
or  not,  we  cannot  say. 

I merely  know  two  of  that 
description.  One  of  them  re- 
ceives its  subsistence  by  goin- 
from  house  to  house;  the 
ollection  annually  made  at  die 
these  three  years,  there  were 
d ; whether  they  were  exposed 

None. 

None  known  of. 

few  bastards,  the  po[ 
little  farmers  living  by  them 
pratestaDt  farmers,  having  ai 
children  are  more  numerous, 
would  be  out  of  place.  Sc; 
The  mothers  support  them  by 

I know  not  of  any,  except 
one,  the  child  of  a young  woman  of 
weak  understanding. 

lulation  of  the  said  parishes  1 
selves,  and  roman-catholic.  In  Upper 
inexed  to  their  farms  many  dependent 
I cannot  exactly  say  the  number,  as  t' 
arcely  any  of  them,  as  far  as  I know,  i 
■ their  own  little  industry,  or  by  begginj 

In  the  parishes  of  Lower  Fa- 
han and  Dysertigney,  if  we 
except  Bunuana  and  its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  there  are 
being  for  the  most  part  poor 
Fahan,  however,  where  there  are  large 
lies,  cottiers  and  cottagers,  illegitimate 
he  inquiry  on  my  part,  in  many  cases, 
ire  supported  by  their  reputed  fathers, 
r in  the  neighbouring  parisl.es. 

None. 

From  20  to  40  ; by  charity. 

average,  may  be  said 
themselves  in  a kind  > 
their  married  children 

I rather  include  this  descrip- 
tion in  the  200  spoken  of  at 
No.  4. 

to  have  two  children  to  support.  The  $ 
of  way,  by  occupying  the  tenements  lefl 
. The  others  support  themselves  by  lui 

There  are  in  the  three  pa- 
rishes from  120  to  130  widows. 
From  the  returns  we  have  re- 
ceived, each  widow,  on  an 
rreater  part  of  the  said  widows  support 
: them  by  their  husbands,  or  reside  with 
ickstering  or  begging. 

They  are  generally  supported 
by  the  collections  taken  up  in 
the  church  and  presbyterian 
meeting-house  in  our  parish. 

From  60  to  70 ; by  their  friends  or  I think  there  are  200  of  this  de-  In  the  three  parishes  there  are  about 
by  charity.  _ | scription;  and  my  astonishment  is,  200  persons  incapable  of  earning  their 

how  they  live  at  all.  Some  have  a few  potatoes  yearly  of  their  own  plant-  bread  by  manual  labour,  from  old  age 
ing,  ou  a neighbour’s  land ; some  have  the  privilege  of  a relation’s  house  or  infirmity.  The  greater  part  of  them 
and  fire-side,  and  there,  half  clothed  and  half  starved,  they  sit,  in  bad  wea-  are  supported  by  their  children ; others, 
tlier,  and  in  good,  they  go  about  the  neighbourhood  seeking  relief,  which  who  have  no  children,  support  them- 
is  never  denied  in  provisions.  ...  1 selves  by  begging,  or  when  unable  to 

walk  from  their  wretched  cabins,  receive  assistance  from  the  benevolent  and  charitable  in  the  neighbourhood. 

I cannot  say.  Very  few  in- 
deed. 

This  question  I really  can-  About  from  20  to  30  leave 
not  answer.  the  three  parishes  for  Scotland. 

1 Some,  but  the  fewer  in  num- 
ber, go  to  Liverpool.  There  are  also  some  young  men 
who  go  to  Derry  periodically,  and  work  there. 

By  a miserable  sort  of  sub-  1 Many  of  them  are  married 
sistence,  half  begging,  and  half  sup-  men.  Their  wives  and  child- 
ported  by  spinning.  ren  remain  jn  their  cottages, 

and  live  on  potatoes,  should  their  husbands  have  left  any 
with  them ; if  not,  they  go  beg  until  such  times  as  their 
consorts  return. 

Alms  are  generally  given  in 
provisions  to  common  beggars. 

About  50.  Both. 

In  the  united  parishes  there 

are,  on  an  average  throughout 
1 the  year,  about  12a  persons, 
including  children,  who  support  themselves  by  begging. 
Alms,  except  in  two  or  three  cases,  are  given  in  provisions. 
A few  resident  gentlemen  give  the  poor,  who  call  eveiy  Monday  or  every 
second  Monday,  each  a halfpenny,  or  perhaps  a penny  in  some  but  very 
rare  instances.  The  truth  is,  it  is  the  poor  farmer  who  supports  these  poor. 

None. 

Unknown.  Seldom  any 
charge. 

A night’s  lodging  is  seldom 
refused  when  asked  of  the 
very  poorest  householders, 
gratis,  and  no  others  are 
troubled  in  this  way. 

Every  house  in  the  country 
is  open  for  the  beggar  and  the 
stranger.  No  recompence  is 
demanded  from  them,  except 
their  blessing. 

lam  not  aware  of  any. 

None. 

the  years  1830  and  1831,  many  of 
who  were  whole  days  without  provi 
would  have  received  some  assistanc 
if  they  had  only  one  meal,  they  woi 
the  most  wretched  amongst  there,  k 
fiom  their  door  unhid ped. 

Not  any.  1 I know  of  none,  though  in 

them  were  badly  off.  I have  myself  known  many  families  about  that  peno 
sions.  They  concealed  their  wants  through  a false  delicacy,  or  otherwise  e 
:e  from  them ; for  such  is  the  feeling  of  the  poor  inhabitants  of  this  distnc  , 
lid  willingly  divide  it,  for  God’s  sake,  with  it  distressed  fellow  Christian.  JM 

eeping  a house,  would  consider  it  a crying  sin  to  permit  a single  beggar  a 
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Moville  Lower  - Pop.  51785. 

Moville  Upper  - Pop.  4.902. 

Inchisland,  part  of  Temple- 
more  - - Pop.  1,135. 

Inchisland,  part  of  Temple- 
more  - - Pop.  1,135. 

Rev.  Charles  Galwsy. 

Rev.  Stewart  Marks. 

Rev.  Henry  Scott. 

Rev.  Samuel  Armour,  p.  m. 

I know  but  one,  which  is 
supported  by  parochial  assess- 
ment. I have  not  heard  of 
any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren in  this  parish  ; nor  have 
any  perished  that  have  been 
heard  of. 

None. 

There  are  none  of  this  de- 
scription here;  and  none  have 
perished  through  neglect 
during  the  last  three  years. 

I know  but  of  one. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

Only  two  of  this  description. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 

I cannot  say,  but  suppose 
the  number  does  not  exceed 
10  or  12  at  most,  who  have 
no  relations  to  support  them. 

None,  I believe,  without  re- 
lations, who  contribute  what 
they  can  to  their  support,  and 
their  inability  is  supplied  by 
the  charity  and  kindness  of  the 
parish,  whose  pride  it  is  to  sup- 
port their  poor,  and  prevent  1 

This  query  is  answered  in 
No.  4;  only  there  are  three 
children  of  this  description, 
and  they  are  supported  by 
liberality. 

the  necessity  of  begging. 

I do  not  know  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  there  are  many,  who 
are  generally  supported  by 
begging. 

This  I cannot  answer,  as 
there  are  few,  very  few  in- 
deed who  hare  not  some  rela- 
tions to  support  them ; but 
am  confident  I should  be 
within  the  number,  when  I 
said  12. 

I should  think  there  are  from 
26  to  30  incapable  of  work, 
who  are  supported  by  their 
friends  and  occasional  aid 
from  the  collections  made  at 
the  different  places  of  religi- 
ous worship. 

There  are  about  30  of  this 
description  in  the  island;  and 
they  are  supported  partly  by 
their  children,  and  partly  by 
the  liberality  of  the  people. 

I cannot  say  how  many; 
there  are  some  who  do  so,  but 
they  are  not  very  numerous. 

I cannot  say  what  number; 
great  numbers  go  both  to 
Scotland  and  England  in  har- 
vest time,  not  only  of  labour- 
ers but  small  farmers. 

I know  of  none. 

None  leave  this  parish  to  look 
for  employment  in  England  or 
elsewhere. 

In  some  cases  the  wives  and 
children  beg. 

Mostly  married;  their  wives 
and  children  remain  in  their 
cabins,  and  live  on  the  pota- 
toes they  have  made  previ- 
ously. 

There  are  many,  as  well  resi- 
dent as  itinerant  strangers ; 
they  generally  receive  a small 
quantity  of  provisions  from  the 
poor  farmers,  and  money  from 
the  richer  classes. 

I cannot  specify  the  num- 
ber; as  those  who  are  obliged 
to  beg  leave  their  own  pa- 
rishes. Beggars  are  gene- 
rally helped  by  the  farmers 
in  provisions. 

There  are  no  beggars  be- 
longing to  the  parish.  When, 
a case  of  distress  occurs,  two 
persons  go  round,  and  collect 
potatoes,  meat  and  money. 

There  are  only  three  of  this 
description  ; and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  provisions  and 
money. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings  for 
beggars;  they  obtain-  their 
night’s  lodging  in  general  for 
charity. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
by  the  poor  people  without 
any  charge. 

The  cottiers  are  in  the  habit 
of  letting  them  sleep  by  their 
fire-sides  free  of  any  charge. 

The  cottiers  lodge  the  beg- 
gars, and  the  farmers  supply 
them  with  straw  without  price. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

O.5.  T T 4 
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Aughanunchon  - Pop.  1,848. 

Aughnish  - Pop.  1,938. 

Clondehorkey  - Pop.  6,479. 

Clondehorkey  . Pop.6,479, 

Rev.  M.  M'JIenaman,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Hugh  M‘Faddin,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Joseph  Magee,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Reid,  A.M. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  de- 
serted children.  Not  one. 

Nine  or  ten.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  about  100 ; and 
support  themselves  in  beg- 
ging ; many  of  them  half 
starved. 

I do  not  know  of  any  ex- 

cept  two.  And  I never  heard 
ot  any  to  perish  through  neg- 
lect,  that  I recollect.  8 

About  nine  or  ten. 

Not  more  than  10. 

There  are  about  20. 

About  20  ; and  supported  by 
their  charitable  neighbours. 

Forty  or  thereabouts  ; sup- 
ported by  charitable  neigh- 
bours. 

I know  not  the  exact  num- 
ber ; I know  there  is  a consi- 
derable number  wretchedly 
supported. 

I think  about  50  ; supported 
by  their  relatives. 

From  60  to  70 ; supported 
by  their  relatives. 

There  are  qoo  and  upwards ; 
and  are  supported  by  the 
charitable  small  farmers. 

I cannot  specify  the  number; 
and  believe  they  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  their  rela- 
tions. 

I think  that  10  did  not  leave 
this  parish  last  year;  a few 
went  to  England. 

From  30  to  50;  both  to 
Scotland  and  England. 

About  200  leave  this  parish 
for  employment ; some  to 
Scotland  and  some  to  Eng- 
land. 

One  of  them  was  married; 
supported  by  her  charitable 
neighbours. 

Very  few  of  them  are  mar- 
ried; and  their  wives  are 
supported  by  their  relatives. 

About  the  fourth  part  are 
married ; the  one  half  of  the 
women  and  children  support 
themselves  by  begging. 

Those  who  are  married  and 
leave  home,  their  families  ge- 
nerally support  themselves  by 
begging. 

From  50  to  60.  Alms  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions. 

About  100.  In  town  in 
money,  and  in  the  country 
in  provisions. 

There  are  200  and  upwards 
who  subsist  by  begging,  and 
get  alms  always  in  provisions. 

I cannot  specify  the  number. 
And  alms  are  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

None. 

None. 

No  charge  made  on  strol- 
ling beggars. 

The  number  I cannot  tell} 
but  there  is  no  charge. 

None. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

Not  that  I ever  knew  0: 
heard  of. 
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Clondevadock  - Pop.  9,596. 

Conwall  - - Pop.  12,979. 

Conwall  - - Pop.  12,979. 

Kilgaran  - - Pop.  3,643. 

Rev.  Peter  Gallagher,  p.  p. 

Rev.  M.  M‘Menaman,  p.  p. 

John  Hazlett,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Anderson,  p.  m. 

About  nine  or  10 ; supported 
by  begging. 

I think  there  are  40  or  more ; 
some  supported  by  their  cha- 
ritable neighbours,  and  some 
by  begging. 

Very  few;  these  are  sup- 
ported by  a parochial  tax. 

One  deserted  child  in  our 
parish,  and  was  formerly  sup- 
ported by  the  parish ; but  no 
provision  made  this  year  for 
deserted  children ; and  none 
perished  at  any  time  in  our 
parish. 

There  are  not  10  of  that,  de- 
scription in  this  parish. 

About  20  or  more;  sup- 
ported by  the  parish. 

I believe  about  five. 

A few  bastard  children  in  our 
parish;  their  mothers  some- 
times work  for  their  support, 
and  sometimes  seek  for  alms. 

I think  there  are  upwards  of 
6o,  supported  by  the  charita- 
ble small  farmers. 

About  50  widows  and  as 
many  children,  who  beg  one 
part  of  the  year,  and  live  in 
miserable  huts ; the  other 
part  are  supported  by  their 
charitable  neighbours. 

Very  few. 

A few  widows  and  children 
seek  for  alms  in  our  parish. 

There  are  200  and  more,  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and 
kind  neighbours. 

I have  not  been  able  to  as- 
certain the  exact  number; 
I know  of  150 ; I think  there 
are  as  many  more  supported 
by  their  friends  and  relatives. 

The  number  of  persons  re- 
siding in  our  parish  of  old  age 
and  infirmity,  in  number  about 
30 ; and  must  seek  for  alms,  or 
distress  their  families  to  sup- 
port them. 

Nearly  100 ; some  to  Eng- 
land, and  some  to  Scotland. 

How  many  leave  this  parish 
I cannot  say ; a great  many 
go  to  Scotland  and  England ; 

I think  not  more  than  100.  | 

Very  few  from  this  parish 
go  to  England. 

Labourers  periodically  leav- 
ing their  dwellings  to  obtain 
employment  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  are  in  number 
about  50. 

About  the  one-fourth ; wives 
and  children  supported  by  their 
friends,  and  some  of  them  by 
begging. 

Some  of  them,  though  very 
few,  are  married;  and  their 
wives  are  supported  by  some 
kind  relative  or  charitable 
neighbour,  and  sometimes 
begging. 

Principally  by  begging. 

Some  of  them  married ; and 
in  their  absence  seek  for  alms 
or  perish. 

From  100  to  J50. 

I think  there  are  more  than 
300  who  subsist  in  this  parish 
by  begging.  Alms  are  given 
in  the  town  in  money  and 
provisions ; in  the  country, 
principally  in  provisions. 

Provisions. 

The  number  of  begging  per- 
sons in  our  parish  are  about 
20;  and  alms  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

None. 

None  in  country  places ; in 
town  they  charge  a trifle. 

No  lodgings  let  for  strolling 
beggars,  and  no  charge  made. 

None. 

Not  one. 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

None  within  the  last  three 
years. 

O.5.  U D 
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Kilgarvan  and  Tully. 
Pop.  9-739- 

Mevagh  - - Pop.  6,048. 

Ryetulloghobegly  - Pop. 

Tully  and  Aughnish. 
Pop.  8,034. 

Rev.  Win.  Carolan,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Daniel  O’Donnell,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Irwine. 

Rev.  Samuel  Gamble. 

Very  few.  Not  any. 

There  are  10  or  12  deserted 
children  in  this  parish,  who 
support  themselves  by  beg- 
ging. None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

I do  not  know  of  any  de- 
serted children  at  present  in 
this  parish  ; nor  have  I heard 
of  any  perishing  by  neglect. 

Few ; and  hitherto  supported 
by  vestry  assessments.  None 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect that  I have  heard  of. 

Five  or  six. 

There  have  not  been  more 
than  10  bastard  children  in 
this  parish  these  20  years. 

None,  so  far  as  I know. 

I do  not  think  more  than  two 
or  three,  except  those  kept  by 
the  mother,  or  friends  of  the 
mother. 

Not  more  than  50  in  these 
parishes;  supported  by  their 
relatives  and  the  small  farm- 
ers. 

There  are  poor  widows  and 
children,  who  are  supported 
by  their  relatives. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I do  not  know.  There  may 
be  a few  of  this  description; 
but  unless  totally  unable,  the 
women  generally  beg. 

A considerable  number;  sup- 
ported by  their  neighbours’ and 
relatives. 

This  parish  is  small.  I think 
there  are  about  20  who  can- 
not support  themselves,  and 
are  of  course  dependant  on 
their  relatives. 

I do  not  know  the  number ; 
but  they  are  usually  support- 
ed by  their  families  and  rela- 
tions, and  by  poor-money  col- 
lected in  the  church. 

Not  a great  many ; they  are 
supported  generally  by  contri- 
butions of  humane  persons. 

About  loo,  and  principally 
to  England. 

A considerable  number  go 
to  Scotland,  and  not  many  go 
to  England. 

Some  of  the  sons  of  small 
farmers  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  for  about  two  months 
in  harvest;  I do  not  think 
the  number  amounts  to  20. 

A few,  not  many ; I do  not 
think  20. 

One-fourth  married ; and  the 
wives  and  children  of  some 
are  supported  by  the  little 
stock  of  provisions  their  hus- 
bands leave  them,  and  others 
by  begging. 

Scarcely  a married  man  goes 
from  this  parish,  either  to 
England  or  Scotland. 

Scarcely  any  married  men 
leave  home. 

When  married,  they  obtain 
a little  provision  on  credit,  if 
they  have  not  potatoes  to  do 
them,  and  pay  for  it  on  return. 

100;  and  alms  always  given 
in  provisions. 

About  15  or  20  families; 
and  alms  are  given  in  provi- 
sions. There  is  an  influx  of 
strange  mendicants  always  in 
this  parish. 

There  are  not  many  beg- 
gars, except  in  the  time  of 
scarcity ; and  alms  are  given 
in  provisions. 

There  are  a considerable 
number,  though  not  half  in 
proportion  to  some  parts  of 
country  around.  Alms  mostly 
in  provisions. 

Not  any. 

Beggars  are  never  charged 
for  lodging  in  this  parish. 

I never  knew  of  strolling 
beggars  being  charged  any- 
thing for  their  lodgings  in 
this  parish. 

They  are  generally  lodged 
for  nothing,  exceptsome  cases, 
where  a few  potatoes  are  ex- 
acted of  them ; but  this  is  rare. 

Not  any. 

Not  one. 

None. 

I did  not  hear  of  any. 
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Tully  and  Augnish. 
Pop.  8,034. 

Clonleigh  - - Pop.  5,941. 

Clonleigh  - - Pop.  5,941. 

Clonleigh  - - Pop.  5,941. 

Rev.  E.  Reid,  v.  m. 

Rev.  James  Houston,  p.m. 

Rev.  Arthur  M'Hugh,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  Knox. 

There  are  few  deserted  child- 
ren, and  they  are  supported  at 
the  expense  of  the  parish. 
None  perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  few  or  none  de- 
pending on  the  parish  at 
present.  When  there  are 
such  they  are  supported  by 
a church  cess.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect, 
one  excepted,  who  died 
shortly  after  it  was  found. 

Few  or  none  depending  on 
the  parish.  Some  years  back 
there  were  14.  None  died 
within  the  last  four  years;  one 
only  excepted,  that  died 
shortly  after  it  was  found. 

Five  are  now  depending  on 
the  parish  rate ; we  have  had 
14.  I do  not  believe  any  pe- 
rished through  neglect  within 
the  last  four  years.  One  died 
very  shortly  after  it  was  found. 

Very  few  of  this  description ; 
and  they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  parents. 

I do  not  know  that  there  are 
any  bastard  children  under 
three  years  of  age  in  the  pa- 
rish ; it  may  be  that  there  are, 
but  I am  ignorant  of  it. 

I do  not  know  of  any;  there 
may  be  some,  but  I am  not 
aware  of  them. 

I do  not  know  of  any,  except 
those  included  under  the  head 
of  deserted  children. 

Many  poor  widows  and  child- 
ren; daily  begging. 

I do  not  know  any  of  this 
description ; if  there  are  any 
such  they  must  be  supported 
by  begging. 

Cannot  say  how  many,  but 
I conceive  they  must  be  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

The  aged  poor  have  generally 
to  beg,  and  I know  not  the 
number. 

collections  made  at  the  diffe 

I do  not  know  the  number ; 
it  is  rather  small  in  this  parish. 
If  they  are  capable  of  going 
about  they  are  supported  by  1 
begging ; if  not,  they  receive 
some  little  assistance  from  | 
rent  houses  of  public  worship. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number. 
Supported  by  begging  if  they 
are  capable  of  travelling,  and 
by  their  charitable  neighbours. 
Collections  are  made  at  the 
different  houses  of  worship 
also. 

Many  go  every  year  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  in  harvest. 

There  are  none  go  from  this 
parish,  as  far  as  I know. 

None  from  this  parish  to  my 
knowledge. 

request  here,  that  during  the  harve 
come  from  a distance  of  about  40  mil 
ing  population,  though  quite  enough 
particular  season. 

Very  few,  if  any;  perhaps  one 
year  eight  or  ten,  and  the  next 
not  one.  Labour  is  so  much  in 
st  we  have  numbers  of  strangers,  who 
es  to  cut  down  our  crops.  The  labour- 
1 for  usual  purposes,  are  not  so  for  that 

Some  few  are  married,  but 
they  are  generally  single.  Their 
wives  and  children  have  gene- 
rally a few  potatoes  provided, 
and  if  not,  they  must  beg. 

Many  subsist  entirely  by  beg- 
ging, and  generally  get  pro- 
visions. 

This  I do  not  exactly  know; 
20  might  be  the  amount.  In 
dear  seasons,  when  they  were 
badged,  they  did  not  amount 
to  much  more  than  50.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions ; no  money. 

In  this  parish  we  had  the 
poor  badged  at  a time,  I think 
the  number  was  50,  or  there- 
abouts. Chiefly  in  provisions 
are  alms  given. 

We  had  all  our  poor  badged, 
and  the  number  who  required 
relief  was  54.  I caonot  say 
they  all  subsist  by  begging, 
but  chiefly  do.  Alms  are  ge- 
nerally potatoes  or  meal ; very 
little  in  money. 

Not  many ; expense  probably 
halfpenny. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
gratis  in  the  cabins  of  the 
poor. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged  : 
in  the  cabins  of  the  poor.  1 
They  always  carry  their  own 
little  bedding,  and  get  some 
little  straw  from  the  neigh- 
bours for  the  night. 

The  number  I cannot  tell. 
The  rate  by  the  night  is  what- 
ever straw  they  sleep  on,  for 
they  bring  their  own,  and  1 d., 
by  the  week  3 d. 

None. 

0.5. 

None,  as  far  as  I know. 

1) 

None. 

' U 2 

There  has  no  case  of  this  kind 
occurred  within  the  last  13 
years. 
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Donaghmore  - - Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  - - Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  - - Pop.  13,344. 

Donaghmore  - . Pop.  13i344 

Rev.  Charles  Irving. 

Rev.  R.  Delap. 

Johnston  Mansfield,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  IVm.  Dickey. 

From  three  to  five  annually. 
They  are  supported  by  a found- 
ling cess,  agreed  to  in  vestry, 
and  collected  throughout  the 
parish.  N one  of  these  children 
have  perished  for  want  of  care 
or  nourishment. 

Four;  supported  by  vestry 
cess.  No. 

and  others  have  great  feeling  for  the 
to  imbue  the  minds  of  youth  with  kr 
ance  among  them,  the  reign  of  pauj 
rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 

The  average  number  for  the 
last  three  years  is  four ; they 
are  supported  by  assessment 
laid  on  the  parish.  None 
have  perished  for  want. 

1 distressed ; and  could  a plan  be  devisee 
lowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  prom' 
lerism  would  soon  he  at  an  end,  and  tl 

The  average  numbeTfbTtfc 
last  three  years  is  four ; they 
are  supported  by  assessment 
laid  on  the  parish.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect. 
Soma  of  the  resident  gentry 
1 to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  the  soil, 
ote  habits  of  industry  and  strict  temper- 
le  wilderness  of  our  isle  would  speedily 

None. 

There  are  very  few. 

The  number  is  small  in  pro- 
portion to  the  size  of  the  pa- 
rish ; their  support  generally 
devolves  on  the  mothers,  un- 
less they  are  acknowledged 
by  their  fathers,  which  seldom 
happens. 

Very  few  protestants  are  so 
circumstanced ; but  I believe 
there  may  be  40  widows,  with 
children,  who  have  no  relations 
to  support  them.  See  reply  to 
No.  4,  which  is  applicable  to 
this  query. 

Above  50 ; they  subsist  on  About  5G  widows  and  their  children 
charity  j are  destitute,  and  consequently  must 

" ’ beg.  About  5 1.  a year,  at  the  present 

| rate  of  provisions,  would  fully  main- 
tain one  infirm  person. 

who  would  have  been  in  great  want  but  for  the  kindness  of  friends,  and  yet 
great  decency,  without  being  placed  as  a burthen  upon  the  parish.  There 
gregation  one  family  and  seven  individuals,  two  of  them  widows,  receiving  occ 

Of  the  number  of  widows  and 
children  in  a state  of  destitu- 
tion, I am  not  certain.  I have 
visited  some  from  time  to  time 
hitherto  they  have  been  supported  with 
are  at  present  on  the  books  of  the  con- 
:asional  supplies,  as  the  fund  will  allow. 

About  300 ; mostly  supported 
by  their  relations  and  connex- 
ions. The  few  who  are  totally 
destitute  either  beg  or  are  re- 
lieved from  the  church  collec- 
tions, or  the  contributions  at  1 
the  different  houses  of  worshin.  1 

I hear  above  300 ; they  either 
beg  or  are  supported  by  their 
relatives. 

There  is  no  registry  kept, 
the  number  is  about  330 ; 
some  are  supported  by  their 
friends,  some  by  collections 
from  the  protestant  houses  of 
worship,  the  remainder  beg. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 
There  is  a pride  of  family  that 
will  not  stoop  to  be  enrolled 
in  a poor  list.  Some  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends,  some 
by  collections  from  houses  of 
worship,  others  beg. 

Perhaps  not  50.  Such  as 
leave  the  parish  to  seek  em- 
ployment mostly  go  to  Scot- 
land. 

1 Some  few  go  to  Scotland  in 
harvest  time. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
periodically.  Scotland  is  ge- 
nerally their  destination. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
periodically.  They  generally 
go  to  Scotland. 

Some  few  are.  Their  wives 
and  children  maintain  them- 
selves by  their  own  industry, 
and  upon  the  stock  of  potatoes 
and  oatmeal  left  with  them. 

Some  are  married.  In  the 
absence  of  the  men,  their  wives 
and  children  live  poorly ; 
some  beg. 

In  the  absence  of  married 
men,  their  wives  and  children 
live  poorly. 

Alms  from  church,  the  pres- 
byterian  meeting-house  and 
roman-catholic  chapel,  are 
given  in  money.  Provisions 
(potatoes  and  meal)  are  given  by 
the  farmers.  The  number  I 
cannot  ascertain,  as  many  do 
not  belong  to  the  parish. 

Thousands,  mostly  from  the 
west  of  Ireland,  pass  through 
the  parish  begging  in  the 
spring.  They  receive  provi- 
sions. 

When  the  poor  are  obliged 
to  beg,  they  generally  leave 
their  native  parish  from  a 
motive  of  pride.  The  num- 
ber of  travelling  beggars  is 
not  known.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

The  number  of  beggars  is 
not  known.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

Almost  every  cottager  in  the 
parish  gives  lodgings  to  beg- 
gars, &c.,  because  they  inva- 
riably get  a truss  of  straw  from 
a neighbouring  farmer,  which 
is  left  with  the  cottager  as 
payment  for  the  night’s  shelter. 

The  poor  admit  the  beggars 
for  the  night  without  any 
charge. 

The  poor  householders  are 
very  humane  to  the  strolling 
beggars.  No  charge  is  made 
for  their  lodging. 

The  poor  householders  are 
very  humane  to  the  strolling 
beggars.  No  charge  is  made 
for  their  lodging. 

None. 

None,  I believe. 

None,  I believe. 
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Donaghmore  - Pop.  13,344- 

Killea  - - Pop.  928. 

Killea  - - Pop.  928. 

Killea  - - Pop.  928. 

John  Cochran,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Samuel  Craig,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Wm.  Lodge,  j.  p. 

Robert  M‘  Clint ock,  Esq.,  j.p. 

Cannot  answer  the  first.  I am 
not  aware  of  any  having  pe- 
rished from  neglect. 

1 believe  there  have  not  been 
any  deserted  children  in  this 
parish  during  a long  time 
past ; and  I never  heard  of  a 
child  perishing  here  through 
neglect. 

None. 

None. 

I do  not  hear  of  any  left  in 
this  condition. 

I know  of  only  two  or  three, 
which  are  kept  by  their  mo- 
thers. 

I should  there  are  several, 
but  cannot  ascertain  the  exact 
number. 

They  are  very  few,  and  are 
supported  by  begging  in  part, 
and  working  a little;  yet  it  is 
usually  found,  that  when 
persons  begin  to  beg,  they 
cease  from  working  in  a short 
time. 

Four  poor  widows,  without 
children  ; supported  by  cha- 
rity and  alms,  as  stated  in 
Nos.  4 and  7. 

There  may  be  five  or  six 
widows,  that  are  supported  by 
the  aid  of  their  neighbours. 

The  greater  number  of  aged 
and  infirm  persons  in  the  pa- 
rish who  cannot  work  are 
supported  by  their  near  rela- 
tives. 

Only  two  or  three,  who  are 
maintained  by  the  charity  of  ' 
their  neighbours,  aided  by 
the  small  collections  made  in 
the  church. 

This  is  not  easily  ascertained ; 
but  there  are  very  few  appli- 
cants for  aid  from  the  collection 
made  in  church,  and  I should 
think  any  old  people  that  are 
past  work  are  supported  by 
their  friends. 

Very  few  go  from  this  parish ; 
cannot  state  the  number. 

They  are  very  few,  yet  some- 
times three  or  four  go  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland  in  the  time 
of  harvest,  but  these  are  ra- 
ther persons  who  are  not  stated 
residents  in  the  parish. 

Very  few,  not  more  than 
five  or  six,  who  usually  go  to 
Scotland. 

Very  few  labourers  go  from 
this  parish  to  seek  employ- 
ment elsewhere;  perhaps  not 
more  than  six  or  eighr,  usually 
to  the  harvest  in  Scotland 
and  to  Liverpool. 

When  a married  man  goes 
abroad  in  harvest,  his  wife 
has  usually  some  potatoes, 
which,  together  with  her 
spinning,  afford  support. 

Sometimes  they  are  married 
men,  whose  families  are  sup- 
ported on  their  stock  of  pota- 
toes, aided  by  such  small 
wages  as  they  can  earn. 

I do  not  think  any  of  them 
are  married  men. 

Alms  are  generally  given  by 
the  farmers  in  provisions,  and  : 
by  the  upper  classes  in  money. 
Cannot  state  the  number  of 
persons  who  subsist  by  begging. 

There  are,  I think,  about  a 
dozen  in  the  parish,  who  are 
supported  by  begging ; and 
alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Three  or  four.  Alms  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

Not  more  than  10  or  12. 
The  alms  given  are  provisions. 

Beggars  are  never  charged 
for  a night’s  lodging;  they 
are  usually  lodged  gratis  in 
cottiers’  houses.  As  farmers 
support  the  poor  chiefly,  cot- 
tiers show  a remarkable  de- 
gree of  readiness  in  affording 
them  lodging. 

None.  Beggars  are  lodged 
occasionally  by  the  cottiers, 
and  that  gratis. 

The  beggars,  I believe,  are 
received  by  the  cottiers,  with- 
out having  to  pay  for  their 
lodgings. 

None,  that  I am  aware  of. 

, Not  one. 

None  whatever. 

None. 
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Leek  - - Pop.  4,036. 

Leek  - - Pop.  4,036. 

Raphoe  - - Pop.  6,227. 

Raphoe  - . Pop.  6)2o- 

Rev.  James  M'Ginley,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Chambers. 

William  Fenwick,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  1 r.D.KMa, 

Two.  None. 

Two  foundling  children, 
supported  by  the  parish. 
Never  heard  or  knew  of  any 
that  perished  by  neglect. 

There  are  none  supported 
by  the  parish.  None  are 
known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There^TbT^T^T^ 

ihey  are  supported  by  a ves- 
try  assessment. 

Fifteen,  or  thereabouts. 

Do  not  know  of  any,  except 
the  two  foundlings  already 
mentioned. 

Twent3'-eight.  In  Raphoe, 
two. 

There  may  be  two  or  three. 

Twenty,  or  thereabouts.  The 
neighbours  sometimes  collect 
provisions  for  them. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  widows  and  children. 
Those  who  have  not  any  re- 
lations, and  cannot  support 
themselves,  generally  beg. 

As  in  reply  to  Query  5,  the 
answer  is  63  widows  and  103 
children.  The  answer  I genera 
support  is,  that  they  support  t 
dustry,  by  spinning  and  makir 
save  them  from  starving.  In  t 
and  10  children. 

I cannot  tell. 

ly  got  as  to  their  means  of 
hemselves  by  their  own  in- 
ig  manure,  which  may  just 
own  of  Raphoe,  1 7 widows 

From  60  to  80. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. The  aged  and  infirm  are 
in  general  supported  by  their 
children,  and  some  by  cha- 
rity. 

By  inquiry  as  in  No.  5,  the 
answer  is  85 ; but  sure  it  is 
short  of  the  number.  Many 
are  supported  by  their  own 
families,  but  the  greater  num- 
ber subsist  by  begging.  In 
Raphoe,  21. 

Persons  of  this  kind  are 
usually  supported  by  begging. 
I cannot  state  their  number. 

From  40  to  60;  mostly  to 
England  and  Scotland. 

Cannot  form  an  opinion. 

By  inquiry  from  the  farmers, 
1 find  that  the  number  would 
appear  to  be  56,  of  whom  21 
go  to  England. 

Very  few,  perhaps  not  a 
dozen. 

One  half  married.  Some  of 
their  women  are  left  a few 
potatoes,  others  are  supported 
by  their  relatives  and  chari- 
table neighbours. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
and  their  wives  support  them- 
selves by  spinning  or  beg- 
ging- 

Eighteen  are  married.  Their 
families  are  supported  by  what- 
ever the  husband  may  leavej 
and  by  meal  and  potatoes 
given  on  trust,  at  20  and  25 
per  cent,  additional  charge. 

Sometimes  by  begging. 

About  40.  Mostly  in  provi- 
sions. ' 

Cannot  say  what  number. 
The  alms  given  in  provisions. 

By  the  same  mode  of  ascer- 
taining as  in  Query  6,  the  an- 
swer is  82 ; but  1.  am  satisfied 
that  there  are  very  many 
more.  In  town  of  Raphoe, 
14. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

None. 

Beggars  get  lodging  gratis. 

It  is  not  common  to  require 
a price  for  a night’s  lodging. 
The  poor  willingly  help  the 
poorer.  The  mendicant  seek- 
ing a night’s  shelter,  asks  it 
generally  at  the  hands  of  those 
who  have  little  to  give  and  as 
little  to  lose,  and  by  whom  a 
denial  is  seldom  given. 

Persons  receiving  strolling 
beggars  usually  receive  no  re- 
muneration. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 
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Rayemoaghy  - Pop.  5,754. 

Rayemoaghy  - Pop.  5,754. 

Stranorlar  - - Pop.  6,128. 

Stranorlar,  Donaghmore, 
Kiltevock  and  Convoy. 
Pop.  29,142. 

Rev.  James  Rentoul,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Usher,  d.d. 

Rev.  Thomas  Fullarton. 

Rev.  J.  Steel,  p.  m. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children  on  the  parish ; they 
are  supported  by  a parish  cess. 
None  perished  by  neglect. 

Three;  paid  by  a parish 
cess.  None  are  known  to 
have  perished,  but  two  found 
dead. 

There  are  not  any  that  can 
be  actually  called  deserted. 
There  is  one  whom  its  mo- 
ther deserted  for  a while,  but 
on  being  apprehended,  she 
pleaded  poverty,  and  it  is  now 
supported  by  a monthly  al- 
lowance from  the  church  col- 
lections. None  have  perished  b 

None.  None, 
y neglect  that  I am  aware  of. 

There  are  not  more  than  four 
or  five  in  the  parish. 

Three,  mentioned  in  No.  1. 

To  my  knowledge  four,  in- 
cluding the  child  mentioned 
in  reply  to  Query  No.  1. 

Three  of  four. 

There  are  about  20  widows 
and  50  children;  some  sup- 
ported by  industry,  some  by 
begging,  and  some  by  neigh-  ; 
hours. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  I should  think  they  are 
few,  and  supported  by  beg- 
ging. 

About  ten;  supported  by 
begging. 

I should  think  that  there  are 
upwards  of  1 00  persons  resi- 
dent in  the  parish  answering 
the  description  in  the  question. 
About  the  one  half  are  sup-  j 
ported  by  begging,  and  tbe  j 
other  half  by  the  contributions 

of  neighbours. 

The  number  in  the  parish,  I 
cannot  exactly  state;  but  of 
my  own  congregation  I should 
1 suppose  about  20,  who  are 
supported  either  by  their  own 
relations  or  by  the  church  col- 
lections ; their  employment  is 

About  lOO;  supported  either 
by  begging,  or  friends  and(rela- 
tives. 

very  trifling. 

Few  or  none  from  this  parish. 

Between  30  and  40 ; they  go 
principally  to  England  or 
Scotland. 

About  50. 

Any  who  do  go,  leave  their 
families  to  beg. 

The  wives  of  the  greater 
part,  I believe,  beg. 

About  half  married;  mean- 
while the  wives  and  children 
either  work  or  beg. 

About  50  persons  belonging 
to  this  parish  beg,  and  more 
than  100  come  to  us  from  poor- 
er parishes . Alms  given  mostly 
in  provisions. 

Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions, which  are  never  refused- 
The  country  swarms  in  sum- 
mer with  beggars,  that  go 
from  house  to  house. 

I cannot  state  the. number 
precisely  in  reply  to  this 
query,  but  it  might  be  about 
40.  Alms  are  principally 
given  in  provisions. 

About  30  beggars.  Alms 
given  chiefly  in  provisions. 

The  poor  cottiers  mostly 
lodge  travelling  beggars ; and 
nothing  is  demanded  for  lodg- 
ing. 

Beggafs  are  admitted  gratis 
into  the  cabins,  and  get  a 
night’s  lodging. 

These,  I should  think,  are 
few,  as  the  lodging  of  beggars 
is  considered  an  act  of  cha- 
rity, but  where  they  are 
charged,  the  price  paid  is 
i Id.  or  2d.  per  week. 

About  30  such  householders, 
who  receive  for  such  lodging 
about  3 d.  per  week. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 
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Taughboyne  - Pop.  6,343. 

Donegal  - - Pop.  6,260. 

Donegal  - - Pop.  6,260. 

Drimholm  - . 8>50I_ 

Rev.  John  LecJcy. 

Rev.  Neal  O'  Callaghan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Wm.  NiOlocIc,  p.  m. 

Re».  Patrick  Kelly, , t r 

I am  not  aware  of  any  having 
through  neglect ; neither  do  I 
know  of  any  coming  under  the 
denomination  of  deserted. 

There  are  not  more  than  20. 
Not  one. 

I think  three ; supported 
principally  at  the  expense  of 
the  parish.  None  have  pe- 
rished by  neglect  during  the 
last  three  years. 

“Tea™  perished  ,htougl 

Not  more  than  three  in  my 
knowledge. 

About  six  in  this  parish. 

About  five  or  six,  that  are 
not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

I do  not  think  that  there  are 
more  than  five  in  this  parish. 

There  are  no  public  charities 
for  die  maintenance  of  such 
persons. 

Twenty-four;  and  all  are 
supported  by  charity. 

There  are  from  15  to  00, 
that  have  no  way  of  being 
supported  but  by  begging. 

Including  widows  and  child- 
ren, there  are  about  40,  who 
must  support  themselves  by 
their  labour. 

I cannot  state  the  precise 
number ; but  such  are  support- 
ed by  their  relatives,  or  the 
bounty  of  the  more  opulent. 

By  friends,  by  neighbours 
and  by  charity,  and  all  the 
people  who  are  the  supporters 
of  these  people  are  all  poor 
and  unable  to  support  them  ; 

I and  the  number  of  these  per- 
1 sons  is  62. 

There  are  about  30  or  40  ; 
principally  supported  by  beg- 
ging. Some  few  get  a trifle 
from  the  parish  church  at 
Easter,  but  they  are  all  gene- 
rally thrown  on  the  public 
charity. 

I think  that  there  are  from 
60  to  70  aged  persons  who 
have  no  support. 

There  are  very  few  labourers 
who  leave  their  dwellings  pe- 
riodically to  look  for  employ- 
ment, because  at  such  season  | 
of  the  year,  in  diis  agricultural 
country,  they  can  obtain  plenty 

I think  about  30  ; few  go  to 
England,  some  to  Scotland. 

’ of  work  at  home. 

From  30  to  40  leave  the 
parish  annually  during  the 
harvest,  but  generally  return 
again;  about  the  one  half 
of  these  go  to  England. 

I think  about  20  to  30  go  to 
Scotland  and  England. 

A few  of  them  are  married. 
Mostly  by  their  friends,  some 
begging. 

A considerable  part  of  them 
married  men  ; their  wives  and 
children  are  wretchedly  sup- 
ported in  their  absence,  some 
of  them  by  begging. 

There  are  a few  married; 
wives  and  children  supported 
by  their  friends. 

_ There  are  not  more  than  six 
belonging  to  the  parish.  Alms 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

There  are  about  100.  Alms 
are  given  in  town  in  money, 
, in  provisions  in  the  country. 

About  60.  They  receive 
alms  in  the  country  in  provi- 
sions, in  the  town  in  money. 

There  are  about  30.  Alms 
given  in  provisions. 

Most  cottiers  would  give  a 
night’s  lodging  to  any  poor 
person  who  would  ask  it;  but 
in  no  instance,  I believe,  is 
anything  charged. 

They  do  not  charge  in 
country  places. 

There  are  a good  number  of 
houses  both  in  town  and 
country  who.  entertain  beg- 
gars, but  seldom  charge  them 
anything. 

They  are  not  charged. 

None. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

Not  one.  . 
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Drumholm  - - Pop  8,501. 

| Kilbarron,  and  part  of  Innis- 
maesaint  - - Pop.  15,751. 

Kilbarron  - - Pop.  10,521. 

Kilbarron  - - Pop.  10,521. 

Rev.  M.  G.  Fenwick. 

Charles  Ferguson,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Thomas  J.  Atkinson.  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Cummins,  p.  p. 

There  are  no  deserted  child- 
ren just  now  on  the  parish 
books,  to  be  supported  by 
vestry  assessment;  and  none, 
that  1 am  aware  of,  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  within 
the  last  three  years. 

There  are  four  children  of 
this  description  in  care  of 
nurses,  who  are  paid  4/.  a 
| year  for  each,  which  is  levied 
off  the  parish  by  vestry  as- 
sessment. None  have  perished 
in  this  way. 

Deserted  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  out  of 
the  vestry  cess  ; they  are  at. 
present,  I think,  four  in 
number.  I have  not  heard 
of  any  person  having  perish- 
ed through  neglect. 

I know  of  none  at  present. 
None. 

I cannot  obtain  any  return 
from  the  overseer  of  the 
parish. 

Cannot  say  how  many. 

Think  very  few;  about  10 
or  12  have  come  within  my 
knowledge. 

I know  of  very  few. 

I cannot  accurately  state  the 
number.  1 know  of  47  sup- 
ported by  weekly  allowance 
from  the  gentry,  but  I am 
sure  there  are  far  more  re- 
quiring aid. 

The  widows  and  children 
of  all  persons  who  are  direct 
tenants  on  Colonel  Conolly’s 
estate,  are  paid  a yearly  al- 
lowance by  his  order,  and  in  s< 
rent,  till  the  orphans  grow  up 
are  provided  for  in  this  way,  n 

Can  form  no  opinion.  I sup- 
pose by  the  help  of  their  ] 
neighbours. 

ime  cases  their  farms  are  given 
or  are  provided  for.  I canno 
or  how  many  are  supported  by 

About  20;  supported  by 
charity. 

to  the  widows  free  of 
t say  how  many  there 
other  means. 

I am  not  at  all  prepared  to  j 
say  what  number,  nor  how 
supported.  I make  an  allow- 
ance to  20  or  22,  and  I be- 
lieve other  gentry  act  simi- 
larly. 

There  are  at  present  in  this  1 AboutlOO  arenctual  beggars.  Many  j About  300,  who  are  sup- 
town  (Ballyshannon)  111  per-  °f  • r°'tn!d'ren'or'lHemls  supported  ported  by  the  public, 

sons  of  this  class,  who  are  on  | y eir  c 11  ren  r ri  • 

the  list  of  the  Mendicity  Society,  who  are  paid  a small  weekly  allowaflce  of  from  44.  to  Is.  to  keep  them  from  street 
begging-  This  sum  generally  pays  their  rent ; and  from  begging  through  the  country  and  other  means  they  scrape 
up  a miserable  subsistence.  Such  of  them  as  arc  not  able  to  travel  out  and  are  sickly,  are  supplied  from  another 
charitable  institution  in  town,  called  the  Indigent  Sick  Socitty,  with  a quarter  peck  of  meal  weekly,  and  a pint  of 
sweet  milk  per  day.  These  two  institutions  are  kept  up  by  subscriptions  collected  iu  the  town. 

I will  not  nretend  to  say  what 
what  number  do  go,  but  I have 
known  four  or  five  every  year 
to  go  to  Scotland  for  the  spring 
work. 

Not  more  than  from  qo  to  30 
annually ; and  it  maybe  about 
two-thirds  of  them  go  to 
England. 

Very  few  from  this  parish, 
I think  not  above  50.  They 
generally  go  to  Scotland  and 
the  north  of  Englund. 

About  25  or  30  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  to  England  and 
Scotland  in  the  harvest  sea- 
son. 

Some  of  them  are,  and  the 
families  are  left  to  live  on  the 
produce  of  the  potato  garden 
and  their  own  spinning. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men ; and  it  is  not  easy  to  state  liow  . 
their  wives  and  children  are  support- 
ed during  their  absence.  In  many 
instances  they  support  themselves  by 

begging. 

Few  married  men ; when  mar- 
ried they  usually  leave  their 
families  in  their  own  houses, 
providing  a supply  for  them 
in  their  absence,  they  being  seldom 
depending  on  their  daily  labour. 

Some  married,  whose  families 
are  generally  supported  by  the 
private  contributions  of  their 
neighbours. 

I cannot  say  what  number, 
but  of  actual  beggars  I do  not  i 
think  there  are  many. 

Alms  given  by  the  better 
classes  chiefly  in  money,  by 
the  country  farmers  (who  are 
liberal  in  proportion  to  their 
means)  in  provisions. 

About  qoo.  Alms  given  in 
money  and  provisions. 

In  this  country  almost  every 
house  is  ready  to  give  a night’s 
lodging,  and  if  there  be  any 
charge,  it  never  exceeds  1 d. 

Cannot  say,  but  suppose 
that  3 <1.  or  4 d.  a week  is 
common,  and  there  is  seldom 
any  charge  made  for  a single 
night  or  two. 

Strolling  beggars  very  rarely 
pay  for  a night’s  lodging,  the 
poor  classes  being  almost  all 
too  willing  to  receive  them 
through  charity. 

About  20,  where  payment  is 
demanded.  Night’s  lodging 
is  from  about  4 d.  to  G d.  per 
week. 

None. 

Cannot  recollect  that  there 
have,  but  many  have  died  in 
a state  of  great  destitution. 

I have  notheanl  of  any. 

I know  of  none. 

• I -1 

Q-5‘  x x 
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Kilbarron,  limismacsaint,  Urumholm,  1 
Killyhegs,  Glen,  Inniskeel,  Letter-  1 
macivaiii  and  Donegal — Pop.  54,057. 

Templecarne  - - Pop.  5,461. 

Ardquin  - - Pop.  2,176.  | 

Ardquin,  BallytrustinHiailyr- 

philip,  and  part  of  Wity. 
Pop 

Colonel  Edward  Conully,  j.p. 
Dep.-Lieut. 

Rev.  Neal  Ryan,  r.P. 

Rev.  Andrew  O'Bcirne,  jun. 

Rev.  James  M‘Ateenan,  r.  v. 

None  have  perished  from 
neglect  that  have  been  heard 
of. 

Very  few  of  such,  perhaps 
not  one  in  any  time. 

None  deserted  by  both  pa- 
rents. None  are  known  to 
have  perished  by  neglect. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  de- 
serted children,  neither  have  I 
known  any  to  die  through  ne*- 
lect.  e 

The  young  people  marry  so 
early  in  life,  that  bastardy  is 
not  prevalent  except  in  towns. 

there  are  three  cases  of  illegitir 
population,  consisting  of  a mixt 
not  more  moral  than  their  Chui 
must  be  multiplied  in  proportion  to  fu 
the  female  does  not  incur  the  same  deg: 

nate  children  supported  by  their 
ure  of  roman-catholics  and  pres! 
ch  of  England  brethren  ; so  that 
rnish  an  estimate  of  the  total.  So  com 
ree  of  moral  degradation,  nor  so  decided 

The  Church  of  England  po- 
pulation of  numbers 

about  50  souls  out  of  upwards 
of 900.  In  thissmall  minority 
mothers  in  the  house  of  die  m 
lyterians,  the  former  constitutin 
t it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  abov< 
mon  in  fact  is  this  crime  among  the  lo’ 
ly  lose  caste  as  elsewhere. 

There  are  three  bastard  child- 
ren, who  receive  parochial  aid; 
there  are  a few  supported  by  their 
mothers. 

other’s  parent.  The  rest  of  the 
g a large  majority,  are  certainly 
2 number  of  illegitimate  children 
iver  orders  of  this  part  of  lieland,  that 

I give  50  s.  a year  to  every  1 I do  not  know  of  any. 
widow  on  my  estate,  who  has 
brought  up  her  family  well,  and  educated 
them  in  my  schools,  which  is  not  paid  till 
the  children  are  examined,  and  found 
qualified  by  proper  proficiency  accord- 
ing to  their  ages. 

| 

1 am  not  able  to  mention  the 
number  of  widows  and  children 
who  have  no  relations  to  sup- 
port them.  Such  generally 
become  beggars.  They  are 
pretty  numerous. 

There  is  a mendicity  esta- 
blishment at  Ballyshannon. 
loo  persons  are  relieved  week- 
ly by  subscription. 

Such  as  are  in  that  state  j Two,  one  woman  and  one 
support  themselves  by  beg-  man.  The  former  receives  1/. 
ging.  per  annum,  laid  on  at  the  ge- 

neral vestry ; the  vest  of  her 
support  is  derived  from  the  liberality  of 
her  neighbours.  The  man  begs  about 
this  and  the  neighbouring  parishes. 

I am  incompetent,  to  inform 
you  hoiv  many  old  and  infirm,  inca- 
pable of  working,  are  in  my  district. 
Those  in  the  country  are  supported  by 
the  benevolence  of  the  farmers ; in  tbe 
town,  viz.  Portaferry,  by  the  Mendicity 
Association. 

It  is  not  the  custom  of  the 
Donegal  labourers  generally  1 
to  leave  their  homes  periodi-  | 
cally ; young  men  often  go  to  s 
do  not  frequently  return,  un! 
little  capital  they'have  made. 

I cannot  be  accurate  as  to 
this,  but  I can  say  some  go. 

eek  employment,  but 
ess  to  settle  on  any 

Scarcely  any,  if  any. 

or  elsewhere  in  quest  of  empl 
sula.  Those  who  in  anothf 
emigrate  for  employment  are 

We  have  not  many  instances 
of  labourers  going  to  England 
oyment.  My  parisli  is  a penin- 
parish  would  be  obliged  to 
here  engaged  in  fishing. 

Some  married.  In  their  ab- 
sence children  and  wives  in 
abject  poverty. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
fishermen,  who  often  leave  our 
shores  in  pursuit  of  herring, 
sometimes  receive  remittances. 

Alms-giving  is  general  among 
the  roman-catholics,  who  set  1 
much  value  on  the  prayers  of 
mendicants,  and  prefer  it  to 
any  systematic  general  plan  of 
relief. 

In  provisions. 

Only  the  two  stated  in  No.  4. 
The  alms  obtained  by  beg- 
ging consist  wholly  of  provi- 
sions. 

I am  not  able  to  mention  the 
number  of  beggars  in  my  pa- 
rish; they  are  very  consider- 
able,  and  frequently  from  other 
! parishes.  Many  of  ours,  I 
think,  leave  their  native  places 
also. 

Innumerable. 

The}'  pay  nothing  at  all. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three. 
The  usual  price  of  lodging 
for  the  night  is  3 d. 

In  the  country  the  house- 
holders are  in  the  habit  of 
lodging  strolling  beggars  gra- 
tuitously, in  town  they  pay 
l d.  per  night. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

1 have  not  heard  of  any  per- 
son dying  from  destitution 
within  the  time  specified. 
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Bangor  (including  Town). 
Pop.  9,355- 

Bangor  - Pop.  9,355. 

Bangor  (including  Town). 
Pop-  9.355- 

Bangor  (including  Town.) 

Pop-  9.355- 

. Rev.  H.  G.  Johnson. 

Rev.  H.  G.  Johnson. 

Rev.  Hugh  Woods,  p.m. 

IV.  S.  Cranford,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Ten  deserted  children;  sup- 
ported by  parish  assessment. 
None  that  I am  aware  of. 

Ten  deserted  children;  sup- 
ported by  parish  assessment. 
None  have  been  known  to 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect within  the  last  three 
years. 

I think  seven  or  eight ; sup  • 
ported  by  a cess  upon  land 
laid  on  at  vestry.  None. 

Eight;  supported  by  vestry 
assessment.  I have  never 
heard  of  any  having  perished 
from  neglect. 

I cannot  say  exactly,  but  do 
not  think  they  are  numerous. 

Forty  three  widows,  two  or-  j 

Cannot  sav,  but  believe  the 
number  not  to  be  great. 

Perhaps  20 ; as  in  this  king- 
dom the  law  does  not  compel 
the  reputed  father  of  an  ille- 
gitimate child  to  contribute 
to  its  support. 

I know  of  none,  unless  some 
of  the  eight  above  mentioned 
be  of  that  description. 

plains;  supported  by  the  Men- 
dicity Society. 

Forty-three  widows,  two 
orphans ; supported  by  the 
Mendicity  Society. 

See  Query  No.  4. 

Fifty  widows  and  30  orphans, 
on  the  Mendicity  establish- 
ment. 

toe  persons;  supported  by 
the  Mendicity  Society. 

Number  of  persons  unable 
to  work,  1 02  ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  a Mendicity  So- 
ciety. 

Say  120  old  and  infirm  poor; 
supported  in  food  and  raiment 
by  a Mendicity  Society,  which 
has  been  in  operation  for  the 
last  six  or  seven  years. 

The  average  number  on  the 
list  of  the  Mendicitylnstitution 
of  such  persons  is  112.  They 
are  supported  by  rations  of 
of  food  supplied  at  their  own 
houses,  with  an  allowance  of 
clothing  and  fuel  in  winter. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  exact- 
ly, but  I believe  the  number 
to  be  very  small,  almost  all 
being  employed  at  home. 

A few,  say  10  or  12,  go  for 
the  harvest  to  England,  where 
they  obtain  higher  wages  than 
with  us. 

Several  single  men  go  • to 
Scotland  and  England  for  the 
harvest.  1 cannot  say  what 
proportion  go  to  England. 

Some  of  them  married,  but  j 
can  leave  means  for  support 
of  their  families  during  their  1 
absence. 

If  married  men  go,  they  al- 
ways leave  sufficient  provision 
for  their  wives  and  children 
during  their  absence. 

None.  The- poor  are  taken 
care  of  by  the  Mendicity,  and 
are  forbidden  by  the  rules  of 
the  society  to  beg. 

We  have  no  travelling  beg- 
gars belonging  to  this  parish. 

None,  in  consequence  of  the 
above-named  institution.  Pre- 
vious to  its  commencement 
the  poor  had  no  resource  but 
begging. 

Very  few,  but  impossible  to 
say  exactly. 

I cannot  say  there  are  any 
reputed  houses  of  this  de- 
scription. Our  own  poor  are, 
by  voluntary  subscription, 
supported  in  their  own  cabins, 
and  foreign  beggars  find  their 
occupation  so  unproductive 
here,  that  they  seldom  make 
a lodgment  with  us,  even  for 
a night. 

The  Mendicity  Institution 
prevents  any  inducement  to 
the  lodging  of  travelling  beg- 
gars, as  they  would  not  be 
supplied  in  this  parish. 

One  woman. 

None. 

None. 

None  at  any  time,  so  far  as 
I know. 

O.5.  X X 2 
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Donaghadee  - Pop.  7,826. 

Donaghadee  - Pop.  7,826.  ! Donaghadee  - Pop.  7,826. 

Donaghadee,  Newtowncrumlia 
and  Layd  - Pop.  l3i2o8 

Rev.  John  Hanna,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  M'Auley.  1 Rev.  David  Park , v.  m. 

N.  D.  Crommelin,  Esq.,  j.  P. 

There  are  a few  not  support- 
ed by  their  reputed  fathers,  the 
number  small.  Never  knew  or 
heard  of  any  that  perished 
here  through  neglect.  Either 
supported  by  the  parish  out  of 
the  church  rates,  or  by  their 
nearest  neighbours. 

There  are  two  deserted 
children.  None  have  been 
known  to  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

There  are  not  many  desert- 
ed children  by  the  mothers, 
but  many  by  the  fathers. 
The  mother  endeavours  in 
such  cases  to  provide  for 
them. 

Veryfev,,  if 
died  trom  neglect. 

Bastardy  prevails  here  to  a 
considerable  extent,  but  I have 
no  means  to  ascertain  the  num- 
ber, or  give  a correct  answer 
to  your  question. 

Of  this  sort  of  children  there 
are  many,  for  the  mast  part  1 
supported  by  their  mothers. 

There  are  many  bastard 
children.  I cannot  say  how 
many  are  supported  by  their 
fathers. 

A great  many  supported  bv 
their  mothers,  little  given  by 
their  fathers. 

Do  not  know  the  precise 
number.  There  are  some 
widows  in  the  parish  supplied 
with  2 1.  a year  from  a fund 
bequeathed  by  Lady  Mont- 
gomery, of  Donaghadee,  and 
paid  by  her  heirs. 

The  number  I cannot  exact- 
ly state ; they  support  them- 
selves by  the  flowering  of 
muslin, but  when  idly  inclined, 
by  begging.  A few  are  sup- 
ported by  a fund  left  for  that 
purpose  by  the  late  Lady  Mou 

There  are  some  widows  and 
some  not  widows,  who  have 
been  supported  by  individuals 
going  through  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  leaving  money  and 
potatoes  for  them, 
nt  Alexander. 

Could  not  tell. 

Could  not  state  the  exact  number,  as 
I have  not  intimate  knowledge  of  some 
parts  in  north  division  of  the  parish, 

. where  I have  no  hearers.  In  this  di- 
vision we  have  more  than  20  on  our 
books  in  poor  list.  There  may  he  some 
that  get  nothing  from  us,  but  all  suppor 
sum  from  Sunday  collection  in  meeting- 
with  our  own  congregation,  but  think  tin 

These  persons  are  partly  supported 
by  the  members  of  the  families  that  ; 
are  inclined  to  work,  partly  by  chari- 
table contributions  from  the  houses  of 
worship  to  which  they  have  belonged ; 
and  wiien  without  a family,  or  when  t 
:ed  by  nearest  neighbours,  or  a small 
house.  I speak  of  those  connected 
e chief  number  here  included. 

: I cannot  tell  how  many;  but  there 

! are  25  poor  widows  who  have  2 1. 

\ each  on  the  property  of  N.  1).  Crom- 
j inelili,  esq. 

le  family  is  not  inclined  to  work,  by  beg 

In  Newtowncrumlin  none. 
Impossible  to  tell  in  the  other 
two  parishes. 

■png. 

There  are  few  who  are  pro- 
perly speaking  labourers  that 
leave  this  parish  for  other 
places,  except  at  harvest. 
These  are  principally  weavers, 
have  not  full  work  at  home;  soi 

I think  that  from  20  to  30 
leave  this  parish,  the  most  of 
them  go  to  England. 

and  the  sons  of  individuals  hav 
me  of  these  go  to  Scotland,  but 

I cannot  accurately  state  how 
many,  but  I should  suppose 
about  80.  Some  to  Scotland 
and  some  to  England, 
ing  small  pieces  of  land,  that 
the  two-thirds  to  England. 

Some  go  to  England,  but  veri- 
few. 

They  generally  remain  at 
home,  and  have  potatoes, 
which  with  spinning,  support 
them. 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men,  but  their  wives  generally 
engaged  at  harvest,  and  their 
cbildren-supported  on  the  Con- 
acre potato  ground  that  is 
got  from  the  farmers. 

Some  of  them  are;  they  ge- 
nerally leave  little  behind, 
and  the  wives  and  children 
support  themselves. 

Their  wives  and  children  in 
many  cases  have  to  ask  sup-. 
port  of  their  neighbours. 

The  number  not  considerable. 
The  alms  given  in  provisions 
chiefly.  I have  ascertained 
from  one  well  fitted  to  judge, 
that  the  families  that  have  no 
means  of  support  are  6 in 
south  division,  8 in  north  and 
31  in  town  of  Donaghadee;  tol 

I cannot  positively  state  the 
numher,  but  there  are  many. 
Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

tal  45. 

A good  number  Alms  1 

both  in  money  and  provisions. 

Alms  generally  given  by  the 
farmers  in  provisions.  Impos- 
sible to  tell  the  number. 

In  this  division  no  houses  of 
that  description ; beggars  get 
lodging  either  with  farmers  or 
their  cottiers.  In  the  town  of 
Donaghadee,  I am  told  the 
lodging  is  from  l J</.  per  night 
to  3 d. 

There  are  many  both  in 
town  and  country.  The  price 
usually  paid  is  id.  or  2 d., 
and  6 d.  per  week. 

There  is  nothing  paid  for 
the  lodgings  of  such  persons, 
as  far  as  1 can  learn,  and  a 
good  number  of  houses  who 
keep  them. 

There  are  some  houses  which 
receive  beggars,  and  probably 
get  part  of  their  provisions  iw 
the  lodging. 

Never  heard  of  any  person  so 
dying  in  this  parish,  either  in 
the  last  three  years  or  any 
year. 

None.  No.  There  is  more  hu- 

j manity  in  our  parish  than  to 
1 allow  any  to  die  in  that  way. 

1 

• ! ' 

None. 
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Grey  Abbey  - - Pop,  3,700. 

Grey  Abbey  - - Pop.  3,700. 

Newtonardes  - - Pop.  g, 981. 

Newtonardes  - - Pop.  9,981. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Brett,  p.  m. 

Rev.  J.  Watson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Jlex.  M‘llwain,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Daniel  Kelli/,  p.  p. 

None.  One  child  was  found 
exposed  and  cast  over  the  bat- 
tlements of  a bridge. 

None.  No;  but  one  child 
was  found  exposed,  being 
thrown  over  a bridge,  and 
found  dead. 

Seven  or  eight  are  supported 
by  the  house  of  industry. 
None,  as  far  as  I know,  have 
perished  through  neglect, 
though  two  or  perhaps  three 
have  died,  having  been  ex- 
posed. 

Forty  or  thereabouts. 

Fifty  in  all. 

The  exact  number  I cannot 
say;  but  from  every  source 
of  information  to  which  I 
haveaccess,  it  is  much  greater 
than  might  have  been  ex- 
pected. 

Perhaps  50  widows  with 
children.  By  the  humane  re- 
lief of  their  neighbours. 

Thirty  widows  and  their  fa- 
milies. By  the  humane  sup- 
port of  their  neighbours. 

Three-fourths  of  the  inmates, 
and  four-fifths  of  those  re- 
ceiving rations  out  of  the 
house,  are  women  and  child- 
ren. 

150  or  thereabouts  are  in- 
capable of  work ; supported 
generally  by  their  friends,  or 
relieved'  by  aid  from  the  pa- 
rish. 

From  100  to  150. 

are  lodged,  fed  and  clothed.  1 
annually  received  radons  out  of 
after  the  commencement  of  th 
nearly  as  much.  These  subscri 
ship,  donation  1,  fines,  legacies,  1 
ture  of  about  220  l.  It  is  but  jt 
late  greatly  fallen  off. 

In  a house  of  industry  established 
10  years  ago,  the  absolutely  destitute 
he  number  of  inmates  for  that  time  woo 
the  house.  There  are  33  townlands  in 
is  institution  subscribed  on  an  averaj 
ptions,  together  with  the  Sabbath-day 
kc.  have  hitherto  enabled  the  managing 
istice,  however,  to  say,  these  subscripti 

id  average  25  j besides,  about  130  have 
the  parish,  that  for  the  three  first  years 
;e  31.8  s.  7 i.  The  town  contributed 
collections  from  different  places  of  wor- 
; committee  to  meet  an  annual  expendi- 
ons,  both  in  town  and  country,  have  of 

Thirty  to  50  go  to  England  i 
and  Scotland  for  harvest  la- 
bour. 

From  about  30  to  50  go  to 
England  and  Scotland  to  the 
harvest. 

A very  considerable  number 
of  those  not  hired  by  the 
half  year,  and  a few  trades- 
men, go  for  about  six  weeks 
to  the  Scotch  or  English  har- 
vest. 

About  50  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  in  harvest. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
-Their  wives  and  children  are 
supported  by  the  produce  of 
their  garden  and  their  own  in- 
dustry, in  the  absence  of  the 
husbands. 

Some  are ; and  during  their 
absence,  tbeir  wives  live  by 
' their  own  industry,  and  what 
was  left  them  by  their  hus- 
bands. 

By  their  own  early  potatoes ; 
by  the  surplus  earnings  of  j 
job  work;  or  by  their  child-  j 
ren  and  some  of  their  aged  ; 
relatives  turning  mendicants. 

Most  of  them  subsist  by 
begging. 

From  15  to  20.  Generally 
in  provisions. 

From  15  to  20.  Alms  given 
in  provisions. 

In  making  the  permanent 
provision  for  the  poor  alluded 
to  in  No.  4,  it  was  expected 
that  mendicity  should  be  sup- 
pressed. Alms,  when  given, 
especially  in  the  country,  are 
usually  in  provisions. 

- Ten ; 2 d.  to  3 il.  a night. 

Few.  In  town,  from  2 d.  to 
3 d.  per  night  paid. 

The  strolling  beggar  in  the 
country  usually  call  on  the 
farmers  for  a sheaf  or  two  of 
straw  for  their  bed ; then  this 
straw  pays  their  lodging  in 
the  morning. 

. No. 

No. 

Not  any,  as  far  as  I know. 
A sub-committee  in  the  house 
of  industry  makes  provision 
for  cases  of  extreme  and  un- 
expected distress. 

*1  i' 
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Newtonardes  - Pop.  9,981. 

Newtonardes  - Pop.  9,981. 

St.  Andrew’s  - - Pop.  7,618. 

St.  Andrew's  . . Pop.;,6,s. 

David  Maxwell. 

Rev.  Hugh  Moore,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Alex.  M‘Ewen,  p.  m. 

Alien,  Fsq. 

No  desertion  of  children,  on 
the  score  of  the  indigence  of 
parents,  has  happened  for  20 
years  in  this  parish.  Nor  have 
any  perished  through  neglect, 
J mean  wilful  neglect,  arising 
from  indigence. 

Five  deserted  children.  Not 
aware  of  any  perished  through 
neglect. 

There  are  very  ft,,  deserted 
children,  and  these  are  sue 
ported  by  a portion  of  church 
cess.  None  are  known  or  sup- 
posed to  have  died  from  want 
or  neglect. 

I cannot  tell;  Iknow  of  none. 

I do  not  know  that  there  is 
one  of  this  age. 

Any  indigent  widows  in  my 
congregation  obtain  a divi- 
dend of  the  Sabbath-day’s  colie 
industry  also  gives  allowances  t 

ction.  The  house  of 
0 indigent  widows. 

The  answer  to  Query  4 
might  be  here  applied. 

men,  they 

I have  no  means  of  knowing 
accurately,  but  should  think 
the  number  must  be  consider- 
able; and,  as  in  the  case  of  the  old 

Nothing  but  a mere  conjecture  could 
be  made  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
incapable  of  work.  We  have  a house  of 
industry  in  Newtonardes,  supported  by 
subscription  ; but  it  does  not,  and  can- 
not receive  the  ball',  nor  perhaps  the 
fourth  of  those  who  are  unable  to  work, 
comfortably  lodged  and  clothed  ai 
sides.  With  regard  to  the  relati' 
ever,  that  on  the  books  of  the  lion 
motives,  do  not  apply ; and  I tliii 
be  stated  at  200.  In  country  pla 

I may  mention  in  reply  to  this 
question,  and  to  Nos.  1,  2,  3 and  7, 
that  we  have  a poor-house  or  house 
of  industry,  where  such  persons,  if 
they  have  resided  for  seven  years  in 
| the  parish,  or  if  their  parents  havere- 
I sided  so  long,  are  provided  with  the 
ad  fed  ; others  reside  in  the  town,  and  ai 
re  numbers  of  the  persons  specified  in  l 
sc  of  industry  there  are  17  inmates,  and 
ik  the  number  of  those  who,  from  infirn 
ces,  alms  given  in  provisions;  in  town. 

,.co"“S'2' , 1 ,lmuld  “j  >»■  *>>° 

the  contributions  of  bunevolentgentry ; ' are  in  general  supported  by 
by  bequests  left  for  that  purpose ; by  1 private  charity.  A very  few 
congregational  collections,  and  by  be“\  J 

the  benevolence  of  the  farmers.  1 

means  of  support.  Old  people  and  children  reside  in  the  house,  and  are 
•e  provided  with  meal  or  potatoes  once  a week,  in  proportion  to  their  neces- 
hese  five  queries,  1 have  no  means  of  ascertaining.  I may  mention,  lnnv- 
135  receiving  rations.  There  are  many  others  who,  from  delicate  or  oilier 
iity  or  other  causes,  are  unable  altogether  to  support  themselves,  mi-ht 
in  money.  ° 

Perhaps  every  tenth  man. 

If  I should  say  that  24  leave 
ihis  parish  periodically  to  ob- 
tain employment,  I think  that 
I would  overrate  the  num- 
ber. Some  go  to  Scotland, 
some  to  England. 

Cannot  exactly  say.  There 
are  a few  who  go  annually  to 
the  Scotch  and  English  har- 
vests. 

Not  more  than  30  or  40  leave 
their  homes  in  the  harvest 
season,  and  of  these  the  greater 
number  go  to  England. 

As  it  is  generally  in  harvest 
that  they  go,  the  women  find 
employment  in  reaping  at 
home ; but  they  are  generally 
unmarried  men  who  go. 

Generally  unmarried  men ; 
servant-boys  who  are  out  of 
employment,  who  think  they 
can  make  higher  wages. 

Some  of  them  are.  Their 
wives  and  children  are  supported  in 
their  absence  by  the  products  of  their 
little  potato  gardens;  by  the  potatoes 
they  have  set  in  their  own  manure, 
with  their  landlords ; and  by  the  pro- 
ducts of  their  plaiting  and  sewing. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
and  their  wives  and  families  are  some- 
times supported  by  making  straw 
plait ; and  in  other  cases,  live  on  the 
potatoes  which  their  husbands  had 
planted  before  their  migration. 

The  house  of  industry  has 
limited,  not  annihilated,  beg- 
ging. Provisions  are  given  to 
beggars,  at  least  generally. 

As  they,  are  not  badged  or 
numbered,  caunot  say.  Alms 
arc  sometimes  given  in  mo- 
ney, but  more  generally  in 
provisions. 

Very  few  natives  of  this  pa- 
rish beg,  but  a great  ruany 
frequent  the  parish  from  dis- 
tant places;  and  alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

In  country  places  strolling 
beggars  are  lodged  by  al- 
most all  the  small  farmers 
and  cottiers  gratuitously.  In 
the  town  they  pay  id.  per 
night. 

Strolling  beggars  generally 
either  lodge  in  the  barns  of 
farmers  or  in  the  houses  of 
poor  people,  to  whom  (the 
latter)  they  give  a portion  of  : 
their  eleemosynary  collec- 
tions, as  an  equivalent  for 
their  shelter  and  accommo- 
dations. 

Cannot  state  any  number; 
but  they  are  lodged  in  a great 
many  cottages,  and  in  some 
farm  houses  ; but  in  no  eases 
is  there  a charge  made,  except 
in  sharing  what  they  have  col- 
lected, or  in  receiving  news. 

No. 

Is  one. 

There  are  none  to  my 
knowledge. 

Npne. 

I 
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St.  Andrew's  - - Pop.  7,618. 

St.  Andrew’s  - - Pop.  7,618. 

Comber  - - Pop.  8,276. 

Comber  - - Pop.  8,276. 

Rev.  Geo.  Tyrrell. 

Rev.  James  Sinclair. 

Rev.  John  M'Cance,  p.  m. 

John  Andrews,  Esq , j.  p. 

Six  or  seven  on  the  church 
books  ; but  there  are  probably 
many  more.  No. 

None.  Never  heard  of  any. 

There  are  at  present  six  de- 
serted children  (from  about 
five  to  12  years  of  age)  on 
the  parish  books,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  assessment  made 
at  vestry.  There  never  has 
been  an  instance  of  any  pe- 
rishing through  neglect. 

The  number  of  deserted 
children  supported  by  vestry 
assessments,  may  average 
about  six.  I never  heard  of 
any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer-  I 
taining. 

are  supported  by  the  parisl 
very  considerable ; it  woul 
is  a great  evil  the  parisl 
acquainted  with  young  me 
under  promise  of  marriage, 
most  no  property,  they  are 
parents  are  thrown  on  our 

Not  any,  to  my  knowledge. 

1,  as  already  mentioned.  The  r 
d be  a work  of  labour  to  be  able 
1 labours  under.  The  daught 
n like  themselves,  and  in  an  ev 
Afterwards,  having  little  prir 
; abandoned  to  become  burthe 
houses  of  industry. 

There  are  others  except  the 
six  deserted  children, « who 
lumber  of  bastard  children  is 
: to  give  the  exact  amount.  It 
;ers  of  poor  parents  become 
il  hour  are  seduced  by  them, 
iciple,  less  inclination,  and  al- 
ns  to  their  parents,  and  these 

There  are  too  many  of  these. 
I could  not  guess  at  the  exact 
number. 

I have  no  means  of  ascer. 
taining. 

Not  any. 

There  are  about  30  widows 
and  their  families,  who  re- 
ceive support  from  the  two 
houses  of  industry  before 
mentioned. 

The  answers  to  Nos.  '4  and  1 
will  explain  this. 

Great  numbers  of  old  people. 
By  charity. 

By  the  census  of  1831,  there  were 
60  superannuated  labourers  in  the  pa- 
rish. There  are  probably  as  many  aged 
and  infirm  females.  They  are  gene 
rally  supported  by  their  own  fami- 
lies, and  some  get  subsistence  from 
the  two  houses  of  industry  which 
have  been  established  in  this  parish 
by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

The  number  of  such  persons.  I pre- 
sume, will  be  in  fair  proportion  to  the 
whole  population.  The  support  is  not 
very  burthensome  upon  the  public; 
few  are  thrown  off  by  their  friends. 
On  the  average,  12  or  14  are  sup- 
ported in  our  house  of  industry,  by 
private  subscription . 

I am  unable  to  state  the  ac- 
tual number.  About  one-third 
go  to  England. 

The  labourers  in  this  part  of  the  pa- 
rish are  not  in  the  habit  of  going 
abroad  to  look  for  work.  As  they  live 
on  the  sea  coast,  they  are  generally 
employed  in  fishing  ana  boating ; some 
cutting  sea-weed,  and  preparing  it 
for  kelp,  &c.  In  general,  they  sup- 
port their  families  tolerably  well. 

Very  few  labourers  leave  : 
their  dwellings  to  seek  em-  ' 
ployment,  aud  those  who  do  g 
are  generally  young  men,  the , 
piers  of  the  cabins. 

We  know  nothing  of  this. 

jo  to  England  or  elsewhere 
grown  up  sons  of  the  occu- 

Jointly,  by  produce  of  gar- 
den, credit,  and  their  own  en- 
deavours. 

Scarcely  any  of  those  la- 
bourers who  go  abroad  for 
employment  are  married. 

I may  say,  the  inhabitants  of 
all  the  cabins  without  gardens. 
Alms  given  in  provisions. 

We  have  not  more  titan  six 
or  seven  travelling  beggars 
belonging  to  this  part  of  the 
parish,  but  a number  of 
strangers  from  other  parts  of 
the  north.  Old  people  get 
generally  a handful  of  meal; 
others  potatoes. 

Very  few  beggars  belong- 
ing to  the  parish,  as  most  of 
the  paupers  incapable  of  j 
working  are  supported  by 
the  two  houses  of  industry 
before  mentioned. 

Mendicity  has  been  sup- 
pressed for  above  nine  years. 
About  60  receive  aid  in  ra- 
tions of  meal  and  potatoes 
from  our  house  of  industry. 

Given  gratis. 

! 

There  are  several  poor  lodge 
strolling  beggars,  but  I never 
heard  of  anything  taken  for 
a night’s  lodging. 

There  are  no  lodging-houses 
in  the  parish  used  exclusively 
by  strolling  beggars.  In  those 
in  which  poor  travellers  are 
lodged,  2 d.  per  night  is 
charged. 

1 cannot  say  what  number. 
I would  think  they  cannot  be 
many.  I think  the  price  for 
a night’s  lodging  might  be  2 d. 
to  3 d. 

No. 

I never  heard  of  one. 

An  instance  of  death  by 
destitution  has  never  been 
known. 

I feel  confident,  none. 

0.5.  X X 4 
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Comber  - - Pop.  8,276. 

Comber  - - Pop.  8,276. 

Drumbo  - - Pop.  7,851. 

Drumbo  - - pop.  7)g5, 

Rev.  R.  F.  Blake. 

Fletcher  Blakely,  Esq. 

Andrew  Durham,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Robert  Batt,  Esq.,  j P. 

Five  now  on  the  books.  They 
have  always  been  supported 
by  assessment  at  vestry.  None 
have  been  neglected. 

About  seven,  and  they  are 
supported  by  vestry  assess- 
ments. None  have  perished. 

Seven  deserted  children ; 
supported  hitherto  by  parish 
cess.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect  or  want. 

There  are  seven  deserted 
children  now  on  the  parish. 
Not  any  are  supposed  to  have 
perished. 

1 cannot  say  how  many;  but 
I regret  to  say,  I do  know  them 
to  be  very  numerous.  Mother 
and  child  are  continually  left 
totally  deserted  by  the  reputed 
father. 

About  10,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported either  by  their  mo- 
thers or  by  the  public. 

None. 

Vide  Nos.  1 and  4. 

All  such  have  hitherto  been 
supported  entirely  in,  or  par- 
tially out  of,  the  house  of  in- 
dustry or  poor-house ; but  I re- 
mark that  every  year  we  find  it 
more  and  more  difficult  to  col- 
lect voluntary  subscriptions  for  it. 

About  30,  who  have  no  near 
relations  able  to  support 
them.  They  are  supported  by 
the  above-named  mendicity 
associations. 

Twenty-one  widows,  some 
of  whom  beg ; others  spin 
and  knit,  and  receive  re- 
lief as  stated  in  No  4.  The 
children,  when  fit,  are  hired 
out. 

The  proportion  of  old  and  infirm  is  of 
course  much  as  in  other  places.  Many 
are  maintained  by  relations,  and  about 
12  are  supported  in  an  institution 
called  the  poor-house,  which  supplies 
rations  of  potatoes  and  meal  also  to 
about  GO  families.  This  institution 
was  established  here  in  1824,  and  is 
supported  by  voluntary  subscriptions. 

About  120.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  mendicity  associa- 
tions, which  associations  are 
supported  by  voluntary  sub- 
scriptions and  Sabbatii  col- 
lections. 

Forty-one  persons.  Some 
spin,  knit  or  beg.  These  re- 
ceive a proportion  of  the  alms 
collected  in  church  on  Sun- 
days, and  also  of  the  produce 
of  the  annual  charity  sermon 
for  purchasing  cloaks,  blankets,  &:c. 

About  40  aged  paupers  on 
the  clergyman’s  list;  supported 
by  the  collection  at  the  parish 
church  and  by  voluntary  cha- 
rity. 

Few  or  none,  that  I know  of. 

About  15.  Five  to  Eng- 
land, and  10  to  Scotland. 

None,  that  I know  of. 

Not  any. 

Few,  if  any,  are  married 
men. 

Answered  in  No.  5. 

The  above-mentioned  institu- 
tion has  tended  greatly  to  sup- 
press public  begging  here. 

Those  who  are  supported  by 
the  associations  are  prohi- 
bited from  begging;  and 
those  who  refuse  to  submit 
to  the  regulations,  whether 
inhabitants  or  strangers,  get 
alms  in  provisions. 

About*40  occasionally  beg. 
Of  these,  about  a dozen  may 
be  said  to  subsist  by  begging. 
Alms  are  given  by  the  gentry 
in  money  and  provisions;  by 
farmers,  in  provisions  only'. 
'These  also  get  some  of  the  Sunday 
collections  and  charity  sermon  funds. 

Tt  is  impossible  to  say,  situ- 
ated as  the  parish  is,  near  so 
large  a manufacturing  town  as 
Belfast.  'I  he  better  classes 
give  money,  and  the  farmers 
potatoes,  to  the  beggars,  who 
are  numerous. 

Some,  but  I think  not  many 
here.  Price  from  2 d.  to  3 d. 
I believe,  per  night. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  10 
at  present,  and  these  are 
paid  in  meal  or  potatoes. 

Probably  about  20  accom- 
modate beggars  at  night ; 
but  as  far  as  I can  learn,  they 
do  not  make  any  charge. 

Impossible  to  say. 

. None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER-— County  Down — Barony  Castlereagh. 


Dundonald  - Pop.  1,669. 

Dundonald  - Pop.  1,669. 

Hollywood  - Pop.  4,693. 

Hollywood  - Pop.  4,693. 

Rev.  R.  M.  Dillon. 

Rev.  William  Finlay , p.  m. 

The  Committee  of  the  Holly- 
wood Mendicity  Society. 

G.  0.  M‘  Kittriclc,  Esq. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child  ir>  the  parish,  who  is 
supported  by  funds  assessed 
on  the  parish  at  Easter  Vestry. 
None  have  perished  from  neg- 
lect. 

I can  give  no  answer  as  to 
the  exact  number  of  deserted 
children;  a cess  is  laid  on 
for  their  support  at  Vestry. 
None  have  perished  from 
neglect. 

Eight,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a vestry  cess.  If 
any  child  perished,  there  was 
only  one  suspicious  case. 

Eight,  and  they  are  sup- 
ported by  a vestry  cess.  If 
any  child  perished,  there  was 
only  one  suspicious  case. 

Very  few,  I believe. 

I cannot  say,  but  I believe 
very  few. 

There  are  about  12. 

There  are  about  12. 

See  Answer  to  Query  4. 

Widows,  41  ; children,  16; 
supported  principally  by  the 
Mendicity  Society. 

Widows,  41 ; children,  16; 
supported  principally  by  the 
Mendicity  Society. 

from  inspecting  the  list  of  tlie  poor 
on  the  books  of  the  church  and  meet- 
ing-boose, it  appears  tiiere  ar  26  i 1 v 1 is 
who  receive  relief  and  assistance  from  the  dif- 
ferent ftuuU  hereafte.r  mentioned.  The  first 
is  the  quarterly  distributions  from  weekly  col- 
lections in  church  and  meeting-house,  and,  in 
cases  of  emergency,  from  collections  made  in  th 
this  parish,  bequeathed  to  the  poor  for  ever  the 
of  purchasing  coals,  which  in  Hie  winter  season  a 
Kription.  In  my  humble  opinion,  there  is  not  a [ 
the  pansn.  I f (iovemment  would  grant  a power 

No  case  of  the  kind. 

On  the  poor’s  list  there  are  26  indi- 
viduals; with  the  exception  of  two, 

they  ore  all  able  to  do  something  for  their  own 

lum^Mu'l2”h8dl'h^ 

itirish  in  which  the  want,  of  the  poor  aro  bolters' 
to  parishioners  nssombled  at  vestry  to  assess  the  j 

There  are  few,  if  any,  cases 
of  the  kind. 

There  are  about  50,  supported  or 
relieved  by  the  Mendicity  Society. 

iblisheil  Church  and  Presbyterian  meeting-honsi 
ics,as  also  the  annual  sum  ofl4f.  12s.  Sd., being 
1 which  annual  sum  is  to  be  paid  to  the  poor  of  tl 

a charitable  and  humane  gentleman  who  reside, 
rom  a sum  placed  In  tile  public  funds;  .Idly, mm 
essilies ; 4thly,  clothing  for  the  poor,  which  is  eitl 
applied ; and,  in  confirmation,  I can  state  there  is 
mrish  In  certain  sums  fo  r the  use  and  support  of  the 

There  are  about  50,  supported  or 
relieved  by  the  Mendicity  Society. 

be  pariah  for  ever.  [ See  Note.*  at  foot  of  page.] 

The  whole  number  we  con- 
sider would  not  amount  to  20 ; 
these  generally  go  to  Eng- 
land, a few  of  them  to  Scot- 
land ; this  occurs  only  during 
corn  harvest. 

The  whole  number  we  I purpose  would 
consider  would  not  amount  I 
to  20 ; these  generally  eo  1 
to  England,  a few  of  them 
to  Scotland  : this  occurs  only  during 
com  harvest. 

Not  applicable. 

A few  of  them  are  married, 
and  their  wives  and  children  | 
support  themselves  in  their 
absence  by  weeding,  reap-  j 
ing,  &c. 

A few  of  them  are  married, 
and  their  wives  and  children 
support  themselves  in  their 
absence  by  weeding,  reaping, 
&C.  iVC. 

Notwithstanding  we  have  no 
strolling  beggars,  yet  this  pa- 
rish is  daily  pestered  with 
strolling  vagrants,  who  come 
from  other  districts ; all  stran- 
gers. 

There  is  not  a travelling  beg- 
gar belonging  to  the  parish ; 
the  strolling  beggars  are 
strangers. 

Begging  bv  our  own  poor  is  j 
suppressed  by  the  Mendicity 
Society ; but  some  strangers 
frequently  obtrude  them- 
selves, and  are  supplied  with 
provisions  by  some  of  the 
farmers. 

Begging  by  our  own  poor  is 
suppressed  by  the  Mendicity 
Society ; but  some  strangers 
frequently  obtrude  themselves, 
and  are  supplied  with  provi- 
sions by  some  of  the  farmers. 

There  are  very  few  in  this 
parish,  if  any,  who  lodge  beg- 
gars for  payment,  and  I do  not 
know  their  terms. 

Strolling  beggars  certainly 
do  obtain  lodging  in  this  pa- 
rish; but  so  far  as  I know 
solely  from  motives  of  charity. 
I never  heard  of  such  persons 
being  charged  any  thing. 

We  only*  Know  of  three 
houses,  and  the  charge  is  2 d. 
per  night.  It  may  be  ob- 
served, that  the  Mendicity  re- 
gulations prohibit  those  re- 
ceiving aid  from  lodging 
mendicants,  under  the  penalty 
of  forfeiting  all  assistance. 

We  only  know  of  three  houses, 
and  the  charge  is  ad.  per 
night.  It  may  be  observed, 
that  the  Mendicity  regulations 
prohibit  those  receiving  aid 
from  lodging  mendicants, under 
the  penalty  of  forfeiting  all 
assistance. 

I never  heard  of  any. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

* In  addition  to  the  Hinds  for  the  support  of  the  poor  mcr 
making  extra  contributions,  either  by  making  collections  ai 
parish : an  annual  contribution  is  likewise  mode  at  the  appr 
to  enable  us  in  this  pnrish  to  administer  efficiently  to  the  ne 
on  a cess,  when  they  may  consider  it  expedient,  for  the  betti 


ioned  in  the  above  Query,  it  is  pro; 
er  charity  sermons  in  the  houses  o 
och  of  winter,  to  purchase  for  the  n 
entities  of  the  poor,  and  that  is,  to  ( 
support  of  the  poorer  classes. 


state,  that  in  seasons  of  scarcity  and  dearth 
diip,  or  by  appointing  collectors  to  go  Ikon 
tous  clothing  and  coals.  There  is  only,  I cc 
legal  power  to  the  majority  of  the  parishion 


! been  in  the  habit  of 
o house  through  tho 
ne  provision  required 
ibled  at  vestry  to  lay 


0.5. 
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Killany  - - Pop.  1,298. 

Killinchy  and  St.  Field. 

Pop.  M>794- 

Kihnore  - Pop.  6,602. 

Elmore  . P„p.6i6(a 

Rev.  James  M'Cartneg. 

Rev.  Hugh  Green,  P.  P- 

Rev.  Charles  Oulton. 

Rev.  J vseph  Lowry,  p, 

There  are  not  any. 

A small  number ; I cannot 
speak  to  exact  number.  I 
know  of  none  who  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect  dur- 
ing that  period;  however, 
there  might  be  several,  but 
not  reported. 

There  are  three  deserted 
children  on  the  parish  books, 
for  whose  maintenance  the 
parish  pay  this  year  altogether 
7 /.  1 have  not  heard  of  any 
children  perishing  by  neglect 
within  the  lime  mentioned,  or 
at  any  former  period. 

Two  or  three,  supported  bv 
the  parish.  None. 

Not  any. 

I cannot  say  the  precise 
number. 

I baptized  nine  bastard  chil- 
dren within  the  last  three 
years,  and  the  one-half  of 
them,  I am  sure,  are  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed  fil- 
th ers ; the  burden  of  that  falls 
mostly  on  the  females,  there 
being  no  law  to  compel  men 
to  support  their  bastard  childn 

Perhaps  15  or  20  females  are 
carrying  about  children  of  ibis 
description,  and  are  employed 
in  begging. 

en  in  this  country. 

There  are  two,  supported  by 
subscription. 

There  is  a considerable  num- 
ber who  are  often  left  without 
any  relations,  in  a most  poor 
and  indigent  state,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  great  objects  of 
charity,  chiefly  when  they 
have  small  families. 

I know  of  none,  save  those 
mentioned  in  the  answers  to 
Queries  1 and  7. 

Such  as  have  no  means  of 
their  own,  or  no  relations  able 
to  support  them,  are  princi- 
pally supported  by  begging. 

There  are  not  any  at  present.  I think  this  and  Queries 

I 1 > 2,  3,  7,  8 & 9,  appear  to  be 
• difficult  to  form  correct  answers  to ; but  as  to  persons  from 
old  age,  &c.,  there  is  a considerable  number,  and  most 
are  partly  supported  by  their  children,  and  I must  say 
sometimes  shamefully  neglected  by  them ; in  consequence  j 
of  that,  they  are  thrown  on  the  parish  for  relief.  1 

I suppose  from  80  to  100; 
they  get  a small  pittance  from 
the  weekly  collections  made 
in  the  church  and  meeting- 
houses, and  for  the  rest  de- 
pend on  the  charity  of  their  neig 
to  more  than  barely  enough  to 

Perhaps  80 ; some  supported 
by  their  friends,  same  by  beg- 
ging, and  some  are  assisted  by 
sninil  couiribu'':  ns  fiom  ihe  places  af 

;hbours;  and  all  does  not  amor', 
support  nature. 

Not  any. 

A very  small  number;  I 1 
think  not  more  than  l-iooth 
part  of  the  whole,  as  near  as 
1 can  estimate. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
with  that  intent;  and  those 
who  do,  go  to  the  neighbour- 
ing towns  to  seek  ernploj'- 
mont. 

The  number  is  not  great;  a 
few  go  to  Scotland,  and  a very 
few  to  England  occasionally, 
about  the  time  of  harvest. 

About  one-half  of  the  pre- 
ceding number  are  married 
men  ; their  wives  subsist  upon 
the  credit  of  their  husbands 
until  they  return,  and  often 
their  credit  is  very  limited,  wh 

lich  occasions  great  distress. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
married  men,  generally  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

There  are  only  five,  who  re- 
ceive both  money  and  provi- 
sions. 

A small  number  of  beggars 
belong  to  the  parish,  but  we 
have  visitants  from  other  pa- 
rishes, where  they  are  more 
numerous.  Alms  are  given 
in  provisions. 

Probably  50.  Alms  are 
mostly  given  in  provisions, 
sometimes  however  in  money. 

About  40.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions;  a little 
money  is  occasionally  giv®. 

There  are  not  any. 

A small  number.  I consider 
strolling  beggars  generally 
get  a night’s  lodging  or  so  for 
charity,  and  remove  in  the 
morning;  the  middle  and  low 
class  farmers  are  those  who 
favour  them  with  this  indul- 
gence. 

Perhaps  too,  who  are  paid 
with  a share  of  the  alms  re- 
ceived. 

Perhaps  1 00,  who  are  gene- 
rally paid  with  a part  ot  tae 
alms  received. 

Not  any. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 
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ULSTER— County  Down— Baronies  Castlereagh  and  KineJearty. 


Kilmorc  - Pop.  6,602. 

Kilmore,  Inch  and  Killeleagh. 
Pop.  16,276. 

Kilmud  - Pop.  2,2x9. 

Knockbreda  - Pop.  9,068. 

Rev.  Moris  Black. 

Rev.  Richard  Citroe,  p.  p. 

David  Gordon , Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Kinahan. 

There  is  one  deserted  child 
about  seven  years  old,  that  has 
been  supported  by  a tax  upon 
the  land  of  the  entire  parish 
voluntarily  assessed  by  the  tax- 
payers. None  are  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neglect 
within  three  years. 

No  deserted  children  in  any 
of  the  three  parishes  belong- 
ing to  mycongregation.  None 
perished  through  neglect 
during  the  last  three  years. 

Not  any;  whensuch  children 
are  produced,  they  are  usually 
suported  by  their  parents  or 
connexions.  No  instance  is 
known  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect. 

I believe  there  are  about  30, 
supported  by  parish  cess,  and 
also  from  the  Knockbreda 
Benevolent  Society.  The 

cess  laid  on  for  that  purpose 
is  generally  40/.  None  ever 
perished  through  neglect. 

Only  one,  as  far  as  I know, 
and  it  is  supported  by  the 
relatives  of  the  unfortunate 
mother. 

There  are  no  bastard  chil- 
dren of  this  description  be- 
longing to  my  flock,  nor  do  I 
think  there  are  any  belonging 
to  any  of  the  other  congre- 
gations; if  any,  the  number 
is  very  small- 

There  are  not  any  bastard 
children  who  are  burthens  on 
the  parish,  but  they  are  sup- 
ported by  their  parents  or 
other  relatives. 

I believe  one. 

There  are  scarcely  any  persons  of  this 
description  natives  ofthe  parish  ; because 
when  they  are  unable  to  support  them- 
selves, they  prefer  going  to  a place  where 
they  are  not  known ; but  we  have  a const: 
subsist  by  begging,  not  residing  more  tl 
others  becoming  permanently  resilient  in  ci 
so  tliat  farmers  are  vailed  upon  to  serve  si 

No  widows  or  children  of 
this  description,  except  beg- 
gars. See  Queries  4 & 7. 

infc  ingress  and  egress  of  strangers  who 
■an  a few  months  in  particular  parishes, 
•rtain  districts  far  from  their  native  place; 
x or  eight  poor  on  an  average  every  day. 

None  further  than  is  men- 
tioned in  Answer  to  No.  4. 

There  are  about  ao  widows, 
who  all  receive  relief  from  the 
Knockbreda  Benevolent  So- 
ciety. 

It  is  only  about  six  months 

".  apal'.lo  or',>vork,0t,ulr^f‘"thili>  " wh5°  are 
iSaU*  ^rilluru,eTaSsTnu”r'ef  ^ t*T 
their  wages ; some  receive  assistance  from 
collections  takeo  every  Sabbath  in  the  clnircli 

In  the  three  parishes  there 

>t  sufficient  arc  obliged  lo  beg-. 

There  are  about  30  persons 

by  a sum  of  201.  contributed  “b^iSK  Lon- 
yearly  for  iho  use  or  tbe  poor. 

distribu 

sons  superannuated,  who  individually 
receive  from  Cs.  to  2 s.  6 d.  per  month 

by  voluntary  subscriptions  and  the  Sun- 
existed  these  seven  years,  and  in  that  time  hu 

None. 

| Never  more  than  20  or  30 
from  the  three  parishes  ; the 
few  who  at  any  time  chance 
to  leave  it,  generally  go  to 
the  harvest  in  England. 

None  whatsoever. 

None. 

This  query  is  not  applicable 
to  this  parish. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 

1 some  not.  If  the  husband  befoi 
to  lay  in  a quantity  of  potatoes 
awaiting  In's  return;  if  they  ha 
are  supported,  and  very  poorlj 
hours. 

re  his  departure  should  have  bee 
their  families  live  on  these,  an> 
ve  not  even  this  scanty  provisioi 
r,  by  the  charity  of  their  richer 

Sec  No.  5. 

in  able 
riously 
3,  they 
neigh- 

There  are  scarcelyany  natives 
of  this  parish  who  subsist  by 
hogging  here,  but  a great  num- 
ber of  strangers.  When  people  become  iuc« 
feel  ashamed  to  beg  in  their  native  place 
they  are  not  known.  Hence  in  every  pari 
being  distressed  with  strange  poor,  while  tl 
poor  have  gone  to  other  parishes.  Alms  ? 

Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions.  See  Query  4. 

ipalile  of  working  they  generally 
, and  retire  to  a district  where 
sh  the  inhabitants  complain  of 
ley  do  not  reflect  that  their  own 
ire  usually  given  in  provisions. 

None ; the  only  poor  in  the 
parish  being  maintained  in 
manner  mentioned  in  answer 
given  to  the  Query  No.  4. 
Note,  There  is  a resolution  of 
the  parish  against  giving  aid 
to  itinerant  beggars. 

No  parishioners  by  begging, 
unless  1 am  misinformed. 

None  are  in  the  habit  of  re- 
ceiving compensation  in  money 
for  lodgings  from  strolling 
beggars;  but  poor  householders 
who  are  unable  to  give  any 
thing  else,  sometimes  give  a 
night’s  lodging  free.  Some  re- 
ceive a portion  of  the  beggar’s 
aitns  as  compensation ; there 
®'ght  be  100  instances  of  this  lr 

Beggars  are  generally  lodged 
by  farmers  for  one  night 
through  charity. 

Liter  description  in  the  parish. 

It  is  not  known  that  there 
are  any. 

None. 

None. 

0-5. 

None. 

No  person  ever  was  known 
to  have  died  from  actual  des- 
titution in  this  parish. 

r Y 2 

None  whatever. 
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Knockbreda  - Pop.  g,oG8. 

Saintfield  - Pop.  7,154. 

Saintfield  - Pop.  7,154. 

Saintfield  . P„p.,,154 

Richard  Blackiston,  Esq.  j.  i>. 

Rev.  Henry  Simpson,  r.  at. 

Rev.  William  Moffat. 

Rev-H.WoUtl,. 

Eight  or  nine,  supported  by 
money  laid  on  at  vestry. 

None. 

None. 

There  are  none. 

There  are  none  at  prKm 
under  support,  nor  arith,,. 
any  known  to  have  perisW 
through  neglect. 

Not  more  than  three. 

None  on  the  parish;  but 
there  are  several  bastard 
children  who  are  supported 
chiefly  by  their  mothers,  as 
their  reputed  fathers  con- 
tribute little  or  nothing  to 
their  maintenance. 

There  are  none  at  present 
on  the  parish  list. 

_ The  number  it  is  to  be  feared 
is  great,  particularly  in  the 
class  of  servants,  beggars  and 
prostitutes. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  number,  but 
those  who  apply  receive  relief 
from  the  benevolent  society. 

A good  many  mentioned  in 
Query  4.  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  are  supported  as 
stated  in  No.  7. 

A good  many  of  those  men- 
tioned in  the  answer  to  Query 
4.  are  of  this  description, 
and  they  are  supported  as 
stated  there  and  in  the  answer 
to  Query  7. 

There  are  ao  widows,  12  of 
whom  reside  in  an  almshouse 
rented  by  N.  Price,  Esq.;  and 
1 0 deserted  children  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  contributions, 
partly  by  begging. 

There  are  about  50  from  old 
age,  infirmity  and  widows  left 
with  young  families  ; they  are 
partly  supported  by  a benevo- 
lent society,  and  partly  by  as- 
sistance from  their  wealthier 
neighbours. 

About  60  are  at  present  on  the  list 
of  applicants  for  assistance  from  tlio 
pariah.  They  are  supported  by  collec- 
tions at  the  church  and  Presbyterian 
meeting-house,  and  by  donations  of 
individuals  in  the  parish. 

About  60  are  at  present  on 
the  list  of  applicants,  and  they 
are  supported  by  collections 
at  most  of  the  houses  of  wor- 
ship, and  by  the  donations  of 
individuals. 

As  nearly  as  canbe  discovered, 
from  40  to  50  are  supported 
by  collections  in  the  Protestant 
places  of  worship,  and  by  pri- 
vate donations. 

I should  not  think  more  than 
ten  or  twelve,  and  they  go 
principally  to  Scotland. 

There  are  a few  labourers 
that  go  to  Scotland  for  work 
in  harvest  time. 

^ A few  labourers,  but  only  a 
few,  cross  the  Channel  for  work 
in  harvest. 

There  are  a few  go  to  Scot- 
land for  harvest  work,  but 
there  are  no  means  of  ascer- 
taining how  many. 

The  married  men  that  I have 
heard  of  going,  leave  their 
wives  and  families  either  with 
their  friends  or  in  a house  of 
their  own. 

Those  that  go  are  mostly 
single  men. 

Those  who  go  are  in  general 
single. 

Very  few;  no  public . aid 
demanded  by  their  families. 

None. 

A great  many  of  these 
comprised  in  answer  No.  4. 
beg  throughout  the  parish, 
and  numbers  of  strangers, 
which  is  counted  a great 
grievance.  Some  charities  are 
given  in  money,  but  mostly  in 
provisions,  say  oatmeal  and  pi 

Many  of  the  applicants  re- 
ferred to  in  N0.4,  in  addition  to 
swarms  of  strangers,  by  whom 
the  parish  is  overrun.  Alms 
are  sometimes  given  in  money, 
but  generally  in  provisions. 

otatoes. 

Thirty  persons ; alms  given 
in  both  money  and  goods. 

| 

None;  the  parish  is  so  near 
Belfast  that  the  beggars  go 
there  for  lodging. 

Beggars  lodge  mostly  wher- 
ever they  can  prevail  oh  a poor 
family  to  take  them  in  free ; 
they  sometimes  get  the  shel- 
ter of  an  out-house  from 
farmers. 

Beggars  are  lodged  in  a few 
houses  in  town  for  3 d.  per 
night ; but  they  generally 
lodge  wherever  they  can  pre- 
vail upon  a poor  family  to 
take  them  in  free,  or  for  the 
straw  which  they  procure  for 
bedding,  or  some  other  trifling 
allowance. 

Beggars  lodge  wherever  they 
can  have  lodgings  free,  in  ge- 
neral in  the  country.  In 
town  the  general  price  is  3“- , 
a night,  and  there  are  about  20 
houses  which  take  m beggar5 
in  town. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER— County  Down— Baronies  Castlereagh  and  Iveagh  (Lower.) 


Tullynakill  - Pop.  1,386. 

Annahilt  - Pop.  3,755. 

Annahilt  - Top.  3,755. 

Annahilt  and  Hillsborough. 
Pop.  10,141. 

Rev.  R.  A.  Parke. 

Rev.  WiUiam  B.  Forde. 

Rev.  R.  Moorehead,  p.  m. 

Rev.  William  Wright,  p.m. 

There  is  just  one  child,  for 
whose  support  we  occasionally 
raise  a subscription  ; we  know 
of  none  perishing  through  neg- 
lect. 

One,  supported  by  act  of 
vestry.  None. 

In  Annahilt,  one ; in  Hills- 
borough, two;  supported  by 
Church  cess  applotment. 
None  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

I do  not  know  any  children 
who  are  absolutely  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers ; but 
occasional  assistance  is  very 
commonly  given  by  them  to 
the  mothers  of  the  children. 

I am  sorry  to  say  a great 
number,  but  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  fathers. 

I think  I might  safely  state 
that  we  have  not  any,  with  the 
single  exception  in  No.  1. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  bul 
they  are  generally  supported 
by  begging. 

I believe  I know  the  parish 
sufficiently  well  to  state,  that  j 
there  are  but  three  such  per-  1 
sons,  and  they  are  supported 
by  voluntary  subscription  | 
among  the  parishioners,  and 
money  collected  at  church.  1 

I cannot  say  the  number ; 
very  few  support  themselves 
by  begging.  There  are  alms- 
houses about  to  be  built  by  a 
bequest,  for  the  aged  of  this 
parish. 

There  are  perhaps  12  or  so; 
the  majority  of  them  support 
themselves  by  travelling  from 
house  to  house,  and  asking  < 
alms. 

In  Annahilt,  8;  in  Hillsbo- 
rough, ao ; by  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  parishioners. 

Very  few  indeed  ; those  few  | 
go  to  Scotland ; I should  say  | 
none  go  to  England. 

I do  not  know  any  instance 
of  any  going  from  this  parish 
to  obtain  employment. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish 
in  that  way. 

A few  go  to  Scotland  during 
harvest ; none  to  England. 

Any  who  do  go  are  but  a 
short  time  absent,  and  some- 
times, if  married,  their  fami- 
lies accompany  them. 

Generally  single  men  go  ; if 
married,  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  supported  by  their 
industry  and  former  earnings. 

Exactly  two  persons;  alms 
are  more  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

Very  few,  and  those  gene- 
rally assisted  by  provisions. 

There  are  from  30  to  40 
known  to  me,  who  are  beg- 
gars in  this  parish,  besides  : 
numerous  strollers,  who  are 
discouraged  by  all  possible 
means  from  intruding  on  our 
parish,  but  without  effect. 

In  Annahilt,  12;  in  Hills- 
borough about  30.  Alms  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 

- 

Quite  unknown.  No.  7 an- 
swers this  query. 

Strolling  beggars  are  casu- 
ally sheltered  by  cottiers; 
generally  gratuitously,  as 
they  mostly  bting  a bundle 
of  straw 

Generally  3 d.  per  night  is 
paid,  but  very  frequently  free 
lodgings  are  given,  or  the 
strollers  provide  their  own 
bed  and  bedding,  and  share 
the  provisions  the}'  have  col- 
lected the  previous  day  with 
the  person  who  lodges  them. 

Beggars  usually  accommo- 
dated by  benevolent  house- 
holders without  any  charge. 

Not  at  all. 

None. 

No  one  has  died  from  such 
cause,  so  far  as  I have  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing. 

None. 
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Donaghcloney  - Pop.  5,661. 

Donaghcloney  - Pop.  5,661. 

Dromore  - Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  - Pop.  i4>9„. 

Rev.  John  Beatty . 

Rev.  James  Moorhead,  p.  m . 

Rev.  S.  C.  Nelson,  r.  m. 

Rev.  James  Collins,  p.  M. 

Six,  supported  by  parochial 
assessment.  None  known  to 
have  perished. 

When  any  such  are,  the 
churchwardens  have  them 
provided  for,  and  the  expense 
is  levied  on  the  parish  by  an 
assessment  of  vestry.  None 
have  perished  to  my  know- 
ledge, or  neglected,  within 
the  time  mentioned.  Six 
are  supported. 

At  present  four,  supported  by 
cess  levied  at  parish  vestries. 
None  have  perished  fromneg- 
lect  for  many  years. 

Twelve,  and  supported  by 
parish  assessment;  and  I have 
never  known  any  to  perish 
from  want  of  care. 

Twelve  or  thirteen. 

' 

The  number  is  small,  and 
they  are  supported  as  the 
other  poor  of  the  parish. 

About  25  such  families ; 
they  support  themselves  poor- 
ly by  their  own  work,  when 
they  can  get  employment ; 
when  outof  work,  or  sick,  they 
are  generally  supported  by  the 
who  are  more  charitable  than  1 

Persons  under  such  circum- 
stances are  supported  by  the 
kindness  of  the  humane  in 
their  neighbourhood. 

ir  poor  neighbours, 
ihe  rich  here. 

There  are  about  40,  sup- 
ported by  the  Sunday  contri- 
butions und  other  alms. 

The  number  of  aged  paupers 
I cannot  well  find  out;  on  the 
poor  funds  of  my  congrega- 
tion there  are  12  of  that  de- 
scription, wli  0 receive  a weekly 
allowance  from  the  Sabbath’s 
collection. 

About  50;  those  in  town  re- 
ceive a small  sum  weekly  from 
our  Mendicity  Association  ; 
for  those  in  country,  some  neighbours 
occasionally  collect  contributions  of 
meal,  potatoes,  &c.;  some  receive  a li 
of  different  houses  of  worship;  a few, 
by  their  oh!  employer,  or  more  benevolent  nei 

I would  suppose  from  100  to 
200,  and  their  support  arises 
from  congregational  collections  and 
the  benevolence ofiudividuals. 

ttle  money  from  the  Sunday  collections 
when  unusually  distressed,  are  assisted 
(fhlmurs. 

None. 

None  known  to  me. 

Not  probably  a dozen ; they 
go  to  Scotland. 

The  labourers  here  very  rare- 
ly are  induced  to  leave  home 
to  obtain  work,  and  when  they 
do,  it  is  in  England  or  Scot- 
land they  are  employed. 

None  married. 

They  are  nearly'  all  unmarried 

About  36.  Alms  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

We  have  a good  many  tra- 
velling beggars,  who  from  the 
farmers  receive  provisions  as 
alms,  and  from  some,  money  ; 
they  may  be  about  36  in  all. 

About  15.  The  Mendicity 
Association  prevents  begging 
in  town;  both  town  and  country  1 
beggars  travel  through  the  1 
country,  where  they  generally 
receive  alms  in  provisions ; we  | 
are  occasionally  inundated  by 
beggars  from  Armagh  and  Ty 

About  120,  and  they  receive 
alms  in  both  money-and  pro- 
visions. 

shoals  of  sturdy 
rone  counties. 

About  10  or  12  in  town  let 
lodgings  to  strollers  at  2 d. 
per  night,  or  two  pennyworth 
of  provisions;  in  country,  the 
poor  labourers  lodge  them 
gratis. 

There  might  be  50  or  more 
such  householders,  who  lodge 
beggars  at  1 d.  per  night. 

No. 

None. 

None  have  died  immediately 
from  destitution,  but  1 know 
very  many  cases  in  which  ex- 
treme poverty  has  superin- 
duced diseases  that  soon 
proved  fatal. 

None- 
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Dromore  (part  of),  &c. 
Pop.  14,911. 

Dromore  - - Pop.  14,971. 

Dromore  and  Gnrvaghy. 
P"P-  19.9+7- 

Drumara  (part  of.) 

Pop.  30,129  of  entire  parish. 

Rev.  Samuel  Crory,  r.  M. 

Rev.  William  Filgate. 

Rev.  Hugh  M‘Conville,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  M‘ Cart  an,  p.p. 

Cannot  tell  the  number  of 
deserted  children,  but  I have 
inown  or  heard  of  none  that 
perished  within  the  last  three 
years. 

There  are  thirteen  at  pre- 
sent supported  by  vestry  as- 
sessment. I know  of  none 
having  so  perished. 

Not  more  than  two  or  three, 
supported  by  vestry  cess.  I 
have  not  heard  of  any  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

Five,  supported  by  assessment. 
None. 

I cannot  tell;  this  I consider 
to  fall  more  particularly  within 
the  knowledge  of  the  rector  or 
curate  of  the  parish. 

I could  not  ascertain  the 
number;  perhaps  eight;  who 
are  supported  by  their  mo- 
thers. 

There  ave  about  ten  or  more. 
1 know  the  general  practice  is 
for  the  reputed  fathers  to  dis- 
own such  children,  that  they 
may  evade  the  law  for  their 
support. 

Cannot  tell ; and  I have  not 
heard  of  any  making  applica- 
tion for  support. 

Cannot  state  the  number ; 
but  such  are  supported  gene- 
rally from  the  sources  already 
mentioned. 

Twenty ; perhaps  more. 
They  are  generally  supported 
by  the  charitable  contribu- 
tions of  those  who  are  them- 
selves not  far  removed  from 
poverty. 

I am  informed  there  are  about 
fourteen. 

I cannot  exactly  tell  how 
many  old  and  infirm  persons 
may  be  in  the  parish  ; but  such 
characters  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  money  collected  in 
the  different  places  of  worship 
and  by  the  charity  of  their  nei; 

Cannot  state  the  number; 
chiefly  supported  by  money 
from  the  houses  of  worship, 
and  by  the  collection  of  pota- 
toes, meal  and  sometimes  money, 
n the  parish, 

'hbours. 

Forty  or  move.  Many  of 
whom  reside  in  town,  and 
receive  a little  aid,  weekly, 
from  the  Poor's  Fund. 

I suppose  about  80  or  90 ; 
they  are  supported  partly  by 
begging,  and  partly  by  collec- 
tions in  the  houses  of  worship 
made  occasionally. 

I cannot  tell  how  many  la-  Few,  if  any. 
bourers  in  the  parish  may  bo 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  it  to  obtain  work  elsewhere, 
but  in  the  part,  where  I live  in  the  parish,  very  few 
leave  it ; and  those  who  do  leave  it,  go  to  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  harvest  time  only. 

Very  few ; some  j’oung  men 
go  to  Scotland  in  the  harvest 
season. 

In  the  harvest  season  about 
50  or  Go  persons  leave  their 
dwellings  to  seek  employment 
elsewhere,  of  whom  from  20  to 
30  pass  over  to  England  or 
Scotland. 

Few  married  men  leave  the 
parish ; and  those  who  do  leave 
it,  in  their  absence  their  wives 
generally  support  themselves 
and  children  by  begging. 

I do  not  know  an  instance, 
but  one  or  two,  of  a married 
man  leaving  his  family  to  seek 
employment.  These  two  went 
to  America.  One  of  them 
sent  for  his  wife  and  children. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men.  They  are  supported  by 
their  husbands’  earnings  or 
credit. 

Cannot  tell  the  number;  but 
beggars  generally  get  provi- 
sions, and  sometimes  half- 
pence. 

Cannot  state  the  number. 
Alms  mostly  given  by  the 
farmers  in  provisions;  in  the 
town,  in  money. 

There  are  not  many  resi- 
dent, but  a great  many  strol- 
ling beggars.  Alms  are  usual- 
ly given  in  provisions,  espe- 
cially in  the  country. 

About  30,  chiefly  in  provi* 
sions  given  by  the  farmers. 

No  such  thing  exists  here  as 
letting  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars;  where  they  get  li- 
berty to  stay  all  night,  they 
have  to  pay  nothing  in  the 
morning. 

I believe  those  who  may  be 
called  strolling  beggars  sel- 
dom are  called  upon  to  pay 
for  their  night's  lodging. 

There  are  eight  or  ten  in  the 
town,  who  charge  2r(.  to  beg- 
gars or  others  for  a night. 
Beggars  are  not  charged  for 
lodgings  in  the  country. 

The  householders  afford  lodg- 
ings to  beggars ; not  for  mo- 
ney, but  from  a feeling  of 
Christian  charity.  The  num- 
ber I cannot  exactly  ascertain. 

None  that  I have  ever  heard 
of. 

None  have,  as  I am  con- 
vinced. 

None  that  1 have  heard  of. 

Not  one  that  ever  came  to- 
my  knowledge. 
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Drumara  - Pop.  10,129. 

Drumara  - Pop.  io,i2g.  | 

Garvaghy  - - Pop.  5,036. 

Magherally  . P0p.3,l89. 

Rev.  H.  E.  Boyed. 

Rev.  Michael  MlCartane,  p.  p.  | Rev.  H.  S.  Hamilton. 

Rev.  IF . Simpson. 

There  are  only  five  deserted 
children,  supported  fay  assess- 
ment on  the  land.  None  are 
known  to  have  perished  by 
neglect. 

Five,  I am  told,  supported 
by  assessment.  None  are  j 
known  to  have  perished.  ; 

Five,  supported  by  parish 
assessment.  I know  of  none 
that  have  perished. 

There  is  but  one  deserted 
child,  supported  by  the  parish. 
None  have  perished,  as  far  as  I 
know. 

Only  one. 

Ten  or  upwards.  I know 
the  general  practice  is  to  dis- 
own them,  that  their  reputed 
fathers  may  escape  from  the 
burthen  of  their  support. 
Hence  the  burthen  of  rearing 
those  unhappy  beings  gene- 
rally devolves  on  the  female, 
who  often  has  no  resource  but 

I only  know  of  three,  at  the 
parish  charge. 

to  beg. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  are  about  14  widows, 
■with  their  children,  on  the 
poor’s  list,  who  receive  assist- 
ance from  charitable  resources. 

I am  informed  there  are 
about  14.  Partly  by  fines  le- 
vied at  petty  sessions,  and 
partly  by  begging. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion at  all  accurately ; part  of 
it  is  included  in  the  4th ; there 
are  few  who  have  not  some 
friends  to  help  them ; but  I 
know  some  families  of  this 
description  wretched  enough. 

There  may  be  about  five  or 
six  widows  and  10  or  12  chil- 
dren in  a destitute  state,  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

There  are  about  80  resident 
poor  who  are  incapable  of 
working,  and  who  are  support- 
ed by  collections  and  the  as- 
sistance of  their  neighbours. 

About  80  or  90.  They  are 
supported  partly  by  begging, 
partly  by  alms,  and  partly 
by  their  children’s  aid ; by 
alms  I mean  collections  made 
sometimes  in  the  houses  of 
worship. 

I average  such  disabled  per- 
sons at  about  70 ; some  have 
friends  who  contribute  to 
their  support;  some  beg  (they 
are  best  off);  others  are  alto- 
gether dependent  on  what  the: 
inclined  to  do  for  them,  and  ai 

There  may  be  from  30  to  40, 
usually  supported  by  begging, 
or  casual  alms  from  their  more 
opulent  neighbours. 

ir  neighbours  are  able  or 
re  indeed  wretchedly  off. 

The  number  of  persons  who 
seek  for  work  in  any  other 
country  is  very  small,  probably 
not  exceeding  20  in  the  sea- 
son ; they  are  generally  youngi 
and  go  to  Scotland  from  the  coi 

In  the  harvest  season,  about 

SO  or  90  persons  leave  their  dwellings  to  seek 
employment  elsewhere,  of  whom  from  30  to 
40  pass  over  to  England  or  Scotland. 

sr  sons  of  small  farmers, 
nvenience  of  the  passage. 

I suppose  30  at  least  go  to 
Scotland,  especially  every 
harvest.  I believe  they  can 
get  from  Belfast  to  Glasgow 
for  1 s.,  sometimes  for  6 d. 

From  30  to  40  go  over  to 
Scotland  in  the  harvest;  sel- 
dom to  England. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men.  They  are  supported  by 
their  husbands’  earnings  or 
credit. 

They  subsist  as  they  best 
can  on  their  small  stock  of 
potatoes ; some  of  them  beg. 

If  married,  their  wives  and 
children  usually  subsist  by  beg- 
ging- 

About  30  subsist  by  begging, 
and  receive  alms  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

About  40  ; chiefly  in  provi- 
sions given  by  the  farmers. 

The  number  of  regular  pro- 
fessed beggars  is  about  15. 
Farmers  give  a great  deal  in 
meal  and  potatoes  (I  never 
saw  these  refused),  not  only 
to  those  of  our  own  parish,  b 
places  who  invade  us  in  sur 
money,  except  from  the  few  c 

Not  above  20.  Alms  seldom 
given  in  money ; meal  and  po- 
tatoes are  generally  given. 

ut  to  hordes  from  other 
nmer.  They  never  get 
lergy  and  gentry.  _ 

There  are  some  few  cabins  in 
which  beggars  are  received  for 
the  night;  they  pay  for  the 
lodging  by  giving  a share  of 
iheir  provision. 

None  are  in  the  habit  of  let- 
tinglodgingsformoney.  They 
are  lodged  by  the  farmers 
from  feelings  of  humanity  and 
charity. 

I have  only  heard  of  one 
man  who  regularly  did  so,  and 
he  charged,  I think,  1 d.  per  r 
often  let  them  sleep  in  their  0 
small  holders*  and  “ cotters” 
dwelling  houses,  but  make  no 
* A great  many  persons  in  this  pi 
to  ten  acres  of  land. 

j Cannot  tell. 

light.  The  farmers 
ut-houses ; and  the 
let  them  in  to  their 
charge. 

wish  hold  from  five 

None. 

None  that  ever  I could 
learn. 

No,  it  is  a very  unlikely 
country  for  such  a thing  to 
happen ; but  I am  sure  the 
health  of  some  mustbeinjured 
by  scanty  and  bad  food. 

None  within  roy  knowledge. 

> <* 
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Mornlin  - - Pop.  5,058. 

Moralin  - ..  Pop.  5,058. 

Moira  - - Pop.  3,801. 

Moira  - - Pop.  3,801. 

Rev.  William  Dolling. 

Charles  Douglass,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Thomas  Beatty. 

Rev.  William  Moffatt,  p.  m. 

Two,  supported  by  vestry 
assessment. 

Two,  supported  by  a parish 
assessment.  None. 

Two,  supported  by  parish. 

There  are  two,  supported  off 
the  parish,  but  do  not  know  of 
any  having  perished  through 
neglect. 

1 am  unable  to  answer  this 
query. 

Impossible  to  ascertain. 

Probably  the  half  of  the  40 
paupers  mentioned  in  No.  4. 

Perhaps  from  five  to  ten, 
supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

Cannot  tell  the  number. 

About  40,  supported  by  cha- 
ritable assistance  of  the  people. 

They  are  supported  by  their 
families,  or  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. 

About  Go,  generally  sup- 
ported by  the  parish,  with  the 
assistance  of  some  charitable 
bequest  left  for  that  purpose. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Seldom  any  from  this  parish. 

None. 

About  40. 

The  number  is  said  to  be 
from  25  to  30.  Alms  are 
given  in  money  by  the  gentry 
or  in  clothing;  by  the  far- 
mers in  potatoes  or  meal. 

Sixty  or  thereabout.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

They  are  but  few,  but  can- 
not say  the  number.  Alms 
; sometimes  in  money,  and  some- 
times in  provisions. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such. 

None  who  let  lodgings,  but 
some  who  receive  strolling 
beggars  occasionally  ; no  re- 
gular charge  made. 

Strolling  beggars  pay  no- 
thing. 

Cannot  tell  the  number ; ge- 
nerally no  charge. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

0.5.  Z Z 
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Moira,  Maralin  and  Aug- 
halee,  &c.  - Pop. 

Seapatrick  - Pop.  7,585. 

Tullylish  - Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish  . Pop.  10iSol. 

Rev.  P.  Devlin,  v.  p. 

Rev.  James  Davis. 

James  Foot,  Esq.,  j.  p. 
Ilenri / Hamilton,  Esq.,  j.  e. 
and  others. 

Henry  Hamilton,  Esq.,  j.  P. 

Six,  by  parochial  assistance. 
None  perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

I scarcely  know  of  any  of  this 
description,  and  I am  per- 
suaded none  have  perished 
from  destitution  or  neglect. 

Ten  deserted  children,  sup- 
ported by  vestry  assessment. 
None  known  to  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Ten,  supported  by  vestry 
assessment.  None  known  to 
have  perished  throvgh  neglect 

See  reply  to  Query  1. 

I cannot  give  any  distinct 
answer  to  this  query.  I know 
of  none  but  one  or  two. 

Ten ; those  mentioned  in  the 
answer  to  Query  1. 

Ten ; those  mentioned  in  the 
answer  to  Query  1. 

See  reply  to  Query  4. 

if  they  be  notable  to  suppor 
one  widow  who  contrives  by 
and  buta  little,  by  her  children,  to 
eldest  of  whom  may  not  be  roor 
shilling,  a little  meal  or  so,  from 

There  are  few  of  this  descrip- 
tion who  do  not  regularly  beg, 

; themselves.  I know  more  than 
her  own  industry,  aided  a little, 
support  lierself  and  three  children,  the 
liiun  ten  or  eleven  years  old.  She 
ersons  who  know  her  situation,  and  wisl 

About  40  widows  and  10  chil- 
dren; widows  supported  partly  by  the 
funds  mentioned  below,  and  partly  by 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours  ; the 
ten  children  by  the  vestry  assessment, 
tay  sometimes  get  small  helps  of  a 
to  encourage  her  in  her  exertions. 

About  40  widows  and  10  chil- 
dren ; widows  supported  partly 
by  the  funds  mentioned  below, 
and  partly  by  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours;  the  to  chil- 
dren by  vestry  assessment. 

About  100  poor,  including 
beggars  and  widows;  some 
supported  by  the  industry  of 
their  children,  some  by  their 
benevolent  and  charitable 
neighbours,  and  occasional 
Sunday  collections. 

As  far  as  lean  ascertain,  1 do 
not  find  that  there  arc  more  (Iran  six 
or  eight  persons  who  do  not  actually 
beg, less  or  more,  of  the  description  in 
this  query ; they  are  supported  by 
weekly  or  monthly  contributions 
from  the  poor  funds, collected  at  the 
by  the  charitable  contributions  of  nei 

About  75  or  80,  supported 
front  collections  at  the  pluccsol'worship, 
principally  the  parish  church,  and  a 
small  weekly  subscription  contributed 
by  a very  few  of  the  resident  gentry 
of  tite  parish, 

IHl'erent  places  of  public  worship,  and 
hbours  who  know  their  wants. 

About  75  or  80,  supported 
from  collections  at  the  places 
of  worship,  principally  the  pa- 
rish church,  and  a small 
weekly  subscription  contribut- 
ed by  a few  of  the  resident 
gentry  of  the  parish. 

None. 

We  have  none  of  this  de- 
scription. 

None  leave  this  parish  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  this 
query. 

None  leave  this  parish  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  this 
query. 

Answered,  No.  5. 

See  answer  to  Query  4. 

Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions, and  sometimes  in  money. 

out  of  the  above-mention 
pays  their  lodging.  Aim 
provisions;  country  people 
people  more  frequently  in 

There  are  from  40  to  50  tra- 
velling beggars;  several  of 
whom,  who  are  very  weak 
and  infirm,  get  5 d.  per  week 
d poor  funds,  which  generally 
are  given  both  in  money  and 
generally  in  provisions,  town’s 
money. 

The  contributions  mentioned 
in  No.  4 act  in  a great  mea- 
sure as  a mendicity  fund  to 
the  prevention  of  strolling  beg- 
ging. Those  that  continue  the 
practice,  are  about  30  or  40, 
and  sometimes  collect  money 
and  sometimes  provisions. 

The  contributions  mentioned 
in  No.  4 act  in  a great  measure 
as  a mendicity  fund  to  the  pre- 
vention of  strolling  begging- 
Those  that  continue  the  prac- 
tice, are  about  30  or  40,  and 
sometimes  collect  money  ana 
sometimes  provisions.  _ 

Small  farmers  and  cottiers 
give  free  lodging  to  strolling 
beggars.  When  they  go  to  a 
lodging-house  they  pay  2 d.  or 
3 d.  for  a night’s  lodging. 

I do  not  know  that  there  are 
many  who  make  a practice  of 
letting  lodgings,  but  I am 
told  that  where  a charge  is 
made  for  a common  beggar, 
id.  or  l\d.  is  the  usual  sum. 

This  practice  I think  general 
among  the  lower  orders  of 
persons,  but  principally  in  the 
village  of  Gilford.  The  price 
usually  paid  for  a night’s 
lodging  is  1 d.,  or  value  for 
so  much. 

This  practice  is  chiefly  con- 
fined in  this  parish  to  the  vil- 
lage of  Gilford.  The  price 
usually  paid  for  a night  s lodg- 
ing is  1 d. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 
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Tullylish  - Pop.  10,501. 

Tullylish  - Pop,  10,501.  j 

I 

Tullylish  - Pop.  10,501,  | 

Tullylish  - Pop,  10,501, 

Tlios.  Christ.  Wakefield , Esq. 

Rev.  IV.  H.  Wynne. 

Rev.  W.  Egnew. 

Rev.  John  Johnston,  p.  m. 

Ten,  supported  by  vestry 
assessment;  none  known  to  ! 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

The  number  is  small ; I 
know  but  of  one  instance,  and 
a nurse  is  paid  by  the  parish  i 
for  taking  care  of  it. — Since  j 
I wrote  the  preceding  answer, 

I have  been  credibly  informed 
there  are  1 2.  I know  of  none 
to  have  perished  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

Ten,  supported  by  vestry 
assessments ; none  known  to 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

Ten;  those  mentioned  in 
the  answer  to  Query  1. 

I know  none  but  those  al-  ^ 
luded  to  before. 

Ten  ; those  mentioned  in  the 
answer  to  Query  1. 

About  40  widows  and  10  chil- 
dren ; widows  supported  partly  '■ 
by  the  funds  mentioned  below,  i 
and  partly  by  the  charity  of  j 
their  neighbours ; the  10 
1 children  by  vestry  assessment. 

I know  of  some  widows,  but 
of  no  children,  the  above  in- 
stances excepted,  and  they 
are  supported  by  public 
' charity. 

About  40  widows  and  10  chil- 
dren; widows  supported  partly 
by  the  funds  mentioned  below, 
and  partly  by  the  charity  of 
the  neighbours ; the  10  chil- 
dren by  vestry  assessment. 

Two  hundred,  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions ; from 
old  age  and  infirmity  incap- 
able of  work. 

About  75  or  80,  supported 
from  collections  at  the  places 
of  worship,  principally  the  pa- 
rish church,  and  a small  weekly 
subscription  contributed  by  a 
very  lew  of  the  resident 
gentry  of  the  parish. 

I know  not  the  number,  but 
1 believe  it  is  considerable, 
1 and  they  are  supported  by 
] their  charitable  neighbours. 

1 

About  75  or  80,  supported 
from  collections  at  the  places 
of  worship,  and  a small 
weekly  subscription  contri- 
buted by  a very  few  of  the 
resident  gentry  of  the  parish. 

Very  few  indeed  from  this 
parish. 

None  leave  this  parish  for 
the  purpose  mentioned  in  this 
query. 

| I believe  it  is  but  small. 

None  leave  this  parish  for 
the  purposes  mentioned  in 
this  query. 

Answered  in  No.  5. 

But  how  their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  in 
their  absence  I know  not,  I 
but  probably  by  their  own  , 
industry. 

Answered  in  No.  5. 

About  one  hundred ; money 
and  provisions. 

The  contributions  mentioned 
in  No,  4 act  in  a great  mea- 
sure as  a mendicity  fund,  to 
the  prevention  of  strolling 
beggars.  Those  that  continue 
the  practice,  are  about  30  or  40, 
and  sometimes  collect  money 
and  sometimes  provisions. 

I know  not  the  number,  and 
alms  are  given  both  ways,  but 
more  frequently  in  provisions. 

lect  me 

The  contributions  mentioned 
in  No.  4 act  in  a great  mea- 
sure as  a mendicity  fund,  to 
the  prevention  of  strolling 
beggars.  Those  that  con- 
tinue the  practice,  are  about 
30  or  40,  who  sometimes  col- 
>ney  and  sometimes  provisions. 

A great  number,  and  they 
receive  from  & d.  to  1 d.  pc  r 
night. 

This  practice  is  chiefly  con- 
fined in  this  parish  to  the 
village  of  Gilford ; the  price 
usually  paid  for  a night’s 
lodging  is  1 d. 

I know  not  the  number  ; and 
I believe  there  is  no  price 
paid  by  strolling  beggars  for 
a night’s  lodging. 

The  practice  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  village  of  Gilford. 
The  price  usually  paid  for  a 
night’s  lodging  is  1 d. 

I fear  such  cases  may  have  None, 

existed. 

I recollect  none. 

None. 

O.5.  Z Z 2 
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Tullylish,  Seapatrick,  and  two 
others  - Pop.  26,936. 

Aghaderg  - Pop.  8,981 

Anaghclone  and  Drumbally- 
roney  - Pop.  11,970. 

Anaghclone  . Pop.  3,4* 

Rev.  Edward  M‘  Guinness,  r.  r. 

Rev.  Wm.  Reid,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  M‘Kcy , p.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  On. 

Do  not  know  of  any  at  pre- 
sent ; I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I think  eight,  supported  by  a 
parish  cess ; children  have 
been  found  in  an  exposed 
situation,  and  some  found 
dead. 

There  have  been  seven  in 
parish  Anaghclone,  but  at  pre- 
sent there  are  but  three ; they 
have  been  supported  by  ves- 
try assessments ; none  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  about  13  children 
not  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers,  and  none  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

To  my  knowledge  not  any 
of  that  age. 

See  answer  to  the  1st  ques- 
tion. 

There  are  about  32  not  sup- 
ported by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

There  are  about  1 2. 

They  are  numerous ; but  no 
provision  made  for  such. 

Such  not  distinguished  from 
the  other  paupers  of  the 
parish. 

There  are  10,  mostly  sup- 
ported by  private  contribu- 
tions, and  six  persons,  as 
mentioned  in  answer  to  query 
7,  by  public  aid. 

There  are  four  families  who 
do  not  travel  in  the  way  of 
begging,  who  are  supported 
by  the  contributions  of  the 
charitable. 

Cannot  exactly  tell  the  num- 
ber resident,  but  they  are 
pretty  numerous ; they  are 
supported  at  intervals  by  col- 
' lections  on  the  Sabbath ; besides, 
the  benevolent  often  exert 
themselves  by  going  out  to  sei 

Aged  persons  in  need  are  not  1 
many ; such  as  are  not  able  ! 
to  beg,  collections  of  money  1 
and  provisions  are  made  for  j 
them  in  their  respective 
neighbourhoods, 
ek  a subsistence  for  them  ami 

In  my  parishes  there  are  304 
incapable  of  work,  and  who 
are  mostly  supported  by  their 
own  families. 

mgst  the  farmers. 

In  1831  there  were  about  202, 
supported  partly  by  their  own 
families  and  partly  by  the 
charity  of  their  more  opulent 
neighbours. 

About  20,  one-half  of  whom 
go  to  England  in  the  harvest 
season. 

Very  few,  if  any,  leave  the 
parish  seeking  employment. 

Very  few  go  to  England  in 
harvest,  and  those  who  go 
are  commonly  sons  of  those 
who  hold  small  farms. 

A few  labourers  and  small 
farmers’  sons  go  to  Scotland 
or  England  in  the  time  of 
harvest. 

They  are  not  married  men. 

All  single  men. 

They  are  generally  unmarried 
men. 

Cannot  tell  the  number,  but 
the  alms  are  given  chiefly  in 
provisions. 

About  25  beggars,  assisted 
by  some  with  money,  but 
generally  with  provisions. 

There  are  about  18  persons  in 
my  parishes ; but  mostly  every 
season  there  are  four  or  five 
hundred  persons  assisted  in 
the  parishes ; alms  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

There  are  six  travelling  poor 
connected  with  our  parish,  but 
above  400  from  other  places 
are  assisted  by  us,  and  gene- 
rally in  meal  or  potatoes. 

Cannot  tell  the  number  of 
householders,  but  nothing  is 
paid. 

Cottiers  are  the  persons  that 
lodge  beggars ; no  remunera- 
tion is  _ given  in  country 
places ; in  the  villages,  1 d. 
or  2 d.  per  night  may  be 
charged. 

There  are  none  letting  lodg- 
ings to  beggars,  but  strolling 
paupers  obtain  lodgings 
readily  from  charitable  views. 

Generally  the  poor  house- 
holders give  shelter  to  strol- 
ling beggars  from  charitable 
motives. 

Though  many  are  in  want  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  yet  I 
think  none  died  from  actual 
. want. 

None  by  destitution. 

There  were  none. 

None. 
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Anaghclone  - Pop.  3,426. 

Clonallon  - - Pop.  9,047.  ! 

Clonallon  - - Pop.  9,047. 

Clonallon  - - Pop.  9,047. 

Rer.  David  M‘Ree,  p.  m. 

Rev.  P.  Murphy,  ?.  4 

Rev.  John  Davis. 
Rev.  James  Anderson. 
Rev.  Joscj)h  M'Cormick. 

Rev.  Thomas  Logan. 

Deserted  children  are  rare  ; 
the  parish  vestry  have  some 
years  one  or  two  to  assess  for. 
None  ever  perished  by  neglect. 

As  far  as  I can  learn,  there 
are  only  two  deserted  chil- 
dren: one  is  supported  by 
the  Protestant  church ; the 
other  by  the  uncle  of  the 
child.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect  within  the 
last  three  years. 

None. 

There  is  one  deserted  child, 
supported  by  the  parish.  None 
known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  may  be  three  or  four; 

Two. 

None. 

If  any,  I know  not. 

There  are  a few  aged  people 
resting  on  such  as  seem  scarce- 
ly able  to  maintain  them ; but 
support  is  rarely  demanded  for 
; them  from  the  parish. 

About  70  ; 12  of  whom  re- 
ceive relief  from  Mrs.  Hall ; 
the  rest  are  supported  as  is 
answered  in  No.  4.  Of  the 
12,  some  are  included  in  the 
query  referred  to. 

We  cannot  ascertain. 

Generally  by  their  own,  with- 
out seeking  assistance.  Some 
would  seem  to  need  help. 

and  his  lady ; others  receh 
contributions;  and  the  rei 
begging  or  benefactions  l 
they  receive  in  some  instai 

There  may  be  too.  About 
20  get  from  6d.  to  is.  per 
week  from  Roger  Hall,  esq. 
'e  support  from  congregational 
maindcr  is  supported  either  by 
From  kind  neighbours,  which 
ices  at  their  own  places. 

We  have  at  present  on  the 
Church  Books,  receiving  alms 
at  Midsummer  and  Christmas, 
about  30  men  and  women, 
who  in  general  are  unable  to 
support  themselves  from  old 
age  and  infirmity. 

I believe  there  are  about  eight 
or  ten  persons,  chiefly  support- 
ed by  Mrs.  Hall,  and  partly 
by  church  collections.  A few 
are  also  supported  by  the  col- 
lections taken  on  the  Sabbath 
in  the  Presbyterian  chapel. 

j Almost  no  annually  migrating 
! labourers  in  this  parish.  Many 
! travel  to  England  and  Scotland 
1 to  sell  Union  Cloth,  as  it  is 
1 called ; that  is,  mock  linens. 

About  250 ; flo  of  whom,  go 
to  Scotland ; the  rest  to  Eng- 
land. 

Not  to  be  exactly  ascertain- 
ed ; but  we  are  of  opinion  that 
the  number  of  persons  who 
leave  the  parish  periodically, 
in  order  to  get  work  elsewhere 
derable  when  compared  with  t 

The  number  is  very  small; 
but  such  as  do  leave  us  go  to 
England. 

i,  is  very  inconsi- 
he  parish  at  large. 

Not  absent,  except  a few  in- 
stances. 

able  to  get  on 
fathers,  or  pro 

Many  of  them  are  married 
men;  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  supported  by  remit- 
tances, whatever  they  may  be 
the  credit  of  their  husbands  or 
cure  by  their  own  exertions. 

Not  to  be  exactly  ascertain- 
ed ; but  if  they  have  families, 
we  know  of  no  instance  where 
they  have  required  assistance 
from  the  parish  authorities 
on  those  occasions. 

Some  of  them  are  married; 
and  if  they  succeed  in  obtain- 
ing employment,  they  remit  a 
portion  of  their  earnings  for 
the  support  of  their  family. 

| There  are  few  beggars  na- 
tives or  residents  in  the  parish ; 

' perhaps  not  20,  but  a good 
many  visitors.  Their  alms  are 
usually  oatmeal  or  potatos. 

Not  more  than  50  belonging 
to  the  parish.  Alms  are  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 

About  10.  Alms  are  given 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

There  are  very  few  strolling 
beggars  in  the  parish ; and 
alms  are  usually  given  to  them 
both  in  money  and  provisions. 

Almost  all  cottiers  occasion- 
ally lodge  the  travelling  poor ; 
never  for  stipulated  payment. 
It  is  said  the  beggars  some- 
times remunerate  generously 
with  a cup  of  tea,  the  straw  of 
their  bed,  &c.,  which  they  beg 
from  the  farmers. 

In  the  country  this  never 
takes  place.  In  the  town  of 
Warrenpoint,  I understand 
they  pay  l d.  per  night. when 
the  poor  individual  brings 
straw,  or  lJcF.  without  straw. 
I could  not  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  householders  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  letting  such 
lodgings. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

The  number  is  very  small, 
and  they  usually  pay  2 d.  per 
night. 

Not  any. 

O.5. 

None. 

None. 

^ z z 3 

Not  any. 
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Clonallon  - - Pop.  9,047. 

ClondufF  - - Pop.  7,914. 

. 

Donaghmore  - Pop.  4,463. 

Drumballyroney'and  " 
Drumgath  . PopAj^ 

Rev.  M.  Arnold. 

Rev.  J.  M‘Leigh,  v.  p. 

Rev.  Alexander  Bryson. 

Thomas  Scott,  Esq.  j.P< 

No  deserted  children,  as  far 
as  I know  ; nor  any  that  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

There  is  only  one  child  of 
this  description  here,  for 
whom  a nurse  has  been  pro- 
vided. Not  one  is  known  to 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

One  deserted  child  within 
the  last  three  years ; it  was 
sent  to  Dublin.  None. 

Vsryfew,  I 
number.  1 

If  any,  I know  not. 

Pive  or  six. 

None. 

This  I cannot  answer. 

I have  not  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  number ; but  several, 
I think,  are  supported  princi- 
pally by  Mrs.  Hall  of  Narrow- 
water. 

Near  to  10  widows  and  30 
children.  These  helpless  ohilc 
depend  in  some  measure  upor 
earn  by  spinning;  the  charitab 
them  occasionally,  and  in  a pr 
in  cases  of  evident  necessity,  p 
persons  in  a public  manner,  at 

•en  and  their  widowed  mothers 
what  these  poor  mothers  can 
e of  their  neighbours  also  give 
vate  manner,  some  help ; and 
ovisions  are  collected  for  such 
d with  considerable  success. 

This  I cannot  answer 

I feel  unable  to  say  what  num  - 
ber;  but  several,  I know,  re- 
ceive weekly  aid  from  Narrow- 
water  House ; and  the  church 
collections,  &c.  are  distributed 
for  their  support. 

From  40  to  50,  who  gene- 
rally depend  for  their  miser- 
able support  upon  the  feeble 
yet  willing  exertions  of  some 
almost  equally  helpless  relative 
withal  to  break  at  night  to  th 
volence  of  their  poor  neighbou 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
Generally  by  begging. 

, who  seek  for  bread  during  the 
ese  debilitated  children  of  pove 
s,  and  occasionally  upon  collec 

I cannot  say. 

day  that  they  may  have  where- 
rty,  frequently  upon  the  bene- 
ions  made  at  divine  service. 

The  number  is,  I believe,  not 
great ; but  such  as  do  leave,  go 
to  England. 

There  may  be  1 00 ; most  of 
whom  go  to  England  and  Scot- 
land ; some  occasionally  to 
the  Isle  of  Man. 

I cannot  exactly  answer  this 
question ; a number  go  to 
England  for  the  harvest. 

Some  of  them  married  men  ; 
and  if  they  succeed  in  getting 
a good  job  of  work,  they  send 
some  money  for  the  support  of 
their  families. 

Nearly  the  one-third  are 
married  men,  whose  wives  and 
children  subsist  during  their  1 
partly  by  the  potatoes  raised 
some  instances  by  beggin*» ; 1 
made  by  those  husbands  to  tin 

tbsence  partly  by  spinning, 
from  the  con-acre,  and  in 
sometimes  remittances  are 
sir  families. 

Both  married  and  single  men 
go.  The  married  leave  their 
wives  something  to  support 
them  during  their  absence. 

The  number  varies  through- 
out the  year ; at  present,  per- 
haps, amounts  not  to  more  than 
a dozen.  Alms  sometimes  in 
money,  sometimes  in  provi- 
sions. 

From  <20  to  30.  Alms  given 
commonly  in  provisions;  in 
money  seldom. 

I cannot  tell  their  number. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

There  are  a number  of  poor 
persons  in  both  parishes,  who 
subsist  by  begging;  and  get 
alms  in  both  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

1 

No  such  custom  is  known  to 
prevail  here. 

I believe  that  strolling  beg- 
gars are  not  charged  for  their 
lodging. 

In  general  beggars  do  not 
pay  for  lodgings. 

As  far  as  1 have  learned,  not 
any. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Barony  Iveagh  (Upper.) 


Drumgath  - Pop.  4,448. 

Drumgooland  - Pop.  10,281. 

Drumgooland  (Lower.) 
Pop.  10,281  of  entire  Parish. 

Drumgooland  (Upper.) 
Pop.  10,281  of  entire  Parish. 

Rev.  A.  Polin,  v.  f. 

Francis  C.  Beers,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Morgan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Michael  O’Loughlin,  r.  p. 

There  are  not  any. 

Only  one  at  present.  None. 

I believe  there  are  only  three 
or  four  deserted  children, 
who  have  been  supported  by 
a vestry  cess.  None,  that 
I have  heard  of,  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

I know  of  none,  except  one, 
and  this  one  has  been  sup- 
ported by  the  parish. 

Nine  children. 

I cannot  tell. 

. 

I think  about  10  ; their  mo- 
thers support  them,  and  the 
reputed  fathers  refuse  to 
assist. 

I am  aware  of  only  three. 

About  20;  they  support  them- 
selves by  begging. 

I cannot  tell. 

There  are  only  a few  who 
are  not  able  to  support  them- 
selves; these  have  to  beg. 
I think  there  may  be  four  or 
five  widows. 

I know  only  five,  and  they 
are  supported  by  their  cha- 
ritable neighbours,  and  col- 
lections made  at  our  chapels. 

Twenty-six  not  able  to  work ; 
they  are  supported  by  their 
friends  and  charitable  neigh- 
bours. 

I cannot  exactly  tell. 

Supposing  this  question  to  J 
refer  to  persons  not  in  easy 
circumstances,  I think  there  j 
are  about  20.  By  their  chil-  ' 
dren  begging  for  them,  or, 
if  hired,  giving  them  some  of 
their  wages. 

1 cannot  tell  the  precise  num- 
ber ; there  are  a great  many  ; 
some  supported  by  their  fa- 
milies and  relatives ; some  by 
begging,  and  some  are  re- 
lieved by  collections  made  at 
our  chapels. 

I do  not  know  of  any  that  are 
in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  to  look  for  employ- 
ment elsewhere. 

Very  few. 

I think  about  50  or  60  per- 
sons go  to  England  or  Scot-  ! 
land  in  harvest. 

I know  of  no  fixed  number ; 
I know  of  40  or  50  who  are 
in  the  habit  of  going  to  Eng- 
land to  look  for  employment. 

See  No.  5. 

This  I cannot  exactly  say. 

thing  to  suppr 
on  credit,  till  l 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  who  have  small  pieces 
of  land ; the  wives  of  some  of 
them  have  to  procure  some- 
>rt  them  from  their  neighbours 
die  arrival  of  their  husbands. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  generally  supported 
by  potatos  in  their  absence. 

, There  are  56  beggars  who 
pelong  to  the  parish,  but  more 
I'than  three  times  that  number 
pook  for  alms  from  time  to 
.time,  which  are  given  in  money 
rand  provisions. 

We  have  at  present  21  on 
the  poor  list. 

ascertain  1 
parish.  I 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions.  As  those  persons 
who  beg  change  their  place 
so  often,  and  take  so  exten- 
sive ranges  in  their  travelling, 
it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
how  many  are  generally  in  the 
think  about  30  persons. 

I cannot  tell,  for  the  number 
1 may  vary,  as  to  the  rate  of  pro- 
visions beiug  high  or  low. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

| They  are  generally  lodged 
[from  charity. 

Very  few.  Beggars  pay 
nothing  for  lodging. 

Few  householders  refuse  a 
night's  lodging  to  strolling 
beggars ; they  charge  no- 
thing. 

' 

I know  not  an  instance  of  a 
strolling  beggar  being  charged 
for  a night’s  lodging  in  this 
parish. 

Not  any  have  died  from  des- 
titution. 

None. 

None. 

i 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

0.5.  Z Z 4 
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Kilbroney  - Pop.  4,1257. 

Kilbroney  - Pop.  4,257. 

Kilcoe  (Upper.) 

Pop.  6,520  of  entire  Parish. 

Elmegan  . Jy  ^ 

Rev.  P.  H‘Evoy,  v.  p. 

Rev.  B.  Jacob. 

Rev.  Hugh  O'Neill,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  O'Neill,  t, 

I know  only  of  one,  and  that 
one  is  supported  by  a collec- 
tion occasionally  made  in  the 
chapel.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  have  perished  by  neglect. 

I believe  there  are  very  few 
such  ; there  is  no  fund  for  the 
support  of  any  such,  so  that 
they  are  supported  by  private 
persons.  I never  beard  that 
any  perished  through  neglect. 

Four  or  five ; and  none  pe- 
rished from  want. 

There  is  only  one,  which 
supported  by  the  person 
found  it.  None  have  beei 
known  to  perish  through  ne» 
lect.  0 0 

I believe  not  more  than  two 
at  present ; we  have  very  few 
of  such  in  the  parish. 

About  six  or  seven. 

Only  one,  as  noticed  in  No.  1, 

The  number  of  widows  who 
have  no  relations  able  to  sup- 
port them  is  about  33;  the 
number  of  children  about  40.  Some  1 
and  some  little  .support  from  their  rela 
hired  out  as  soon  as  possible  ; the  you 
sionally  in  the  chapel  for  poor  widows 

I cannot  say  what  number  ; Nine  or  ten  widows,  with 
those  on  tile  poor-list  are  helpless  orphans,  supported  partly  by 
chiefly  widows.  j hogging  aiul  a chance  day’s  work, 

if  them  gee  24.  6 d.  monthly  from  the  Protestant  church,  viz.  the  widows;  and 
tious,  if  they  are  able ; in  a few  instances  some  of  tbe  ladies  assist  them  to  pa’ 
ing  ones  live  upon  very  little,  and  that  supplied  by  charity  of  the  neighbours 
, and  sometimes  small  subscriptions  are  made  for  them. 

There  are  about  56,  who  are 
supported  in  part  by  their 
neighbours  and  panly  by  industry, 
they  get  the  shelter  of  a cabin 
f for  a cabin ; the  children  are 
. A collection  is  marie  ucca- 

I think  there  are  about  36,  and 
they  are  usually  supported  by 
their  families  or  friends,  where 
they  have  any,  and  where  they 
have  not,  they  get  something 
from  the  church,  and  from 
charity  of  individuals. 

There  are  a great  number  of 
persons  incapable  of  work ; 
some  supported  by  their 
friends,  some  by  private  cha- 
rity, and  others,  about  40, 
receive  monthly  contributions 
from  the  church. 

Forty  or  fifty,  who  are  worn 
down  by  infirmity,  arid  are 
miserably  supported,  partly 
from  the  charity  of  the  neigh- 
bours and  their  own  relatives. 

About  120  old  and  infirm  per. 
sons  unable  to  support  them- 
selves ; one-half  of  whom  are 
supported  by  their  friends ; 
the  others  by  their  charitable 
neighbours. 

I think  about  50,  and  about 
30  or  35  of  those  go  to  Eng- 
land ; the  remainder  go  mostly 
to  Scotland;  some  to  other 
parts  of  Ireland. 

Not  fewer  than  20  or  30  emi- 
grate yearly  in  the  latter  end 
of  summer,  and  return  in  Oc- 
tober; they  go  over  to  Liver- 
pool and  obtain  employment, 
as  near  to  the  sea-port  as  they 

From  too  to  1 20 ; the  greater 
number  of  these  go  to  Liver- 
pool, and  through  England. 

can. 

About  150  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  dwellings  perio- 
dically to  obtain  employment 
elsewhere ; about  100  of whom 
usually  go  to  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

Some  of  them  are ; and  their 
wives,  &c.  are  supported  partly 
by  little  remittances  sunt  by  tbe  hus- 
band, and  partly  by  the  wages  of  the 
older  children  who  are  hired  out,  and 
sometimes  by  their  neighbours'  charity. 

We  have  no  native  beggars; 
sometimes,  indeed  regularly, 
strollers  come,  who  get  alms 
mostly  in  provisions;  but  we 
have  many  more  distressed 
than  beggars. 

Very  few  married  men  leave 
this  parish  to  get  employment 
in  England,  and  when  they  do 
they  send  home  some  small 
part  of  their  earnings  to  sup- 
port their  families. 

Fifty  or  sixty  are  married 
men,  who  usually  remit  small 
| sums,  a part  of  their  wages, 
for  the  support  of  the  little 
family. 

The  wives  of  perhaps  about 
too  are  employed  in  taking  care  of 
their  fumily,  and  small  farm  of  one, 
two  or  three  acres,  whilst  their  hus- 
bands go  to  earn  what  will  pay  the 
rent,"  and  any  debt  they  may  hare 
contracted  daring  the  summer. 

Begging  does  not  prevail 
here. 

About  40  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, who  receive  alms  in 
provisions,  and  perhaps  they 
may  get  some  halfpence. 

There  are  not  more  than  aj 
resident  in  the  parish,  who  live 
by  begging  exclusively;  but 
there  are  not  less  than  100 who 
beg  in  the  parish.  Alms  given 
in  provisions  in  the  country; 
in  money  in  the  towns. 

About  six  or  seven,  and  these 
in  and  about  the  village,  at 
from  3 d.  to  2 d.  per  night ; 
in  the  rest  of  tbe  parish  the 
poor  are  lodged  gratis. 

No  strolling  beggars  have 
been  allowed  to  lodge  in  this 
neighbourhood  during  thelast 
two  years,  since  cholera  ap- 
peared. 

Beggars  are  lodged  gratis, 
and  take  up  their  quarters 
with  persons  as  humble  in 
circumstance  nearly  as  them- 
selves. 

It  would  be  difficulty  indn^ 
to  state  the  number  of  house- 
holders in  the  habit  of  lodgtn? 
strolling  beggars,  who  are  al- 
most always  lodged  gratis,  w, 
for  God’s  sake ; there  may  w 
two  or  three  in  the  town  01 
Castlewellan,  who  charge  id. 
per  night. 

None  whatever. 

Not  any. 

1 

I have  not  known  of  any; 
the  neighbours  of  the  dis- 
tressed deprive  themselves 
sometimes  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  in  order  to  share  with 
the  destitute, 

None. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Baronies  Lecale,  Iveagh  (Upper,)  &c. 


Kihnegan  - - Pop.  6,920. 

Magliera  - - Pop.  1,514. 

Maghera  Hamlet.  Pop.  1,514. 

Maghera  Hamlet.  Pop.  1,514. 

Rev.  Thomas  M‘Kee,  r.  u. 

Rev.  William  Diiffin.  j 

Rev.  Richard  Archer. 

Rev.  T.  Clarke,  p.  m. 

There  is  only  one,  supported 
by  the  person  who  found  it. 
None  known  to  perish  through 
neglect. 

None. 

There  are  none.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect  at  any  time. 

There  is  only  one  deserted 
child  in  this  parish.  The  per- 
sons with  whom  it  resides  told 
me  that  they  never  have  re- 
ceived any  thing  towards  its 
support,  but  have  supported  it 
at  their  own  expense.  None 
are  known  or  supposed  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

Only  one. 

Fourteen. 

I cannot  tell,  we  have  none 
on  the  parish. 

There  are  about  12  bastard 
children  in  this  parish  of  the 
age  of  three  years  or  under, 
who  are  not  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

There  are  about  56,  who  are 
supported  partly  by  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours,  and  partly 
by  their  own  industry. 

I only  know  of  three  widows 
who  have  no  friends,  who  give 
them  some  relief.  They  by 
their  own  industry  make  some 
provision  for  themselves,  and 
get  something  in  charity. 

They  are  generally  able  to 
support  themselves  by  indus- 
try, spinning,  &c. 

There  are  about  16  widows 
and  13  children,  some  of  whom 
are  supported  by  their  industry 
and  others  by  the  kindness  of 
their  neighbours,  and  a few  by 
begging. 

There  are  about  120  persons, 
old,  infirm  and  unable  to  sup- 
port themselves ; the  one-half 
of  whom  are  supported  by  their 
friends,  the  others  by  charita- 
ble neighbours. 

About  12  or  13,  supported 
by  the  alms  collected  at  the 
church, 'and  occasion  ally  given 
at  the  houses  of  the  better 
provided  for. 

It  is  impracticable  to  answer 
fiiis  accurately.  There  are  many  old 
people  incapable  of  wort,  but  they  arc 
usually  supported  by  their  families. 
I have  on  the  church  list  14  who  have 
little  other  means  of  support ; they  re- 
ceive about  7 a.  per  year  each. 

I have  only  heard  of  eight, 
some  of  whom  are  supported 
by  their  families,  and  others 
by  the  kindness  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

About  150  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  their  dwellings  to  ob- 
tain employment  elsewhere : 
about  100  of  whom  go  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  that  any 
leave  our  parish ; if  any,  they 
are  very  few. 

two  go  ■ 

There  are,  as  near  as  I am 
able  to  ascertain,  about  20  labourers 
who  arc  in  the  habit  of  leaving  their 
dwellings  in  this  parish  in  the  harvest  to 
obtain  employment  elsewhere,  of  whom 
to  England  and  one  to  Scotland,  and  the 
ler  to  file  lower  part  of  this  county. 

Their  wives  (perhaps  100)  are 
employed  in  taking  care  of  the 
small  farm  of  one,  two  or  three 
acres,  or  the  cabins,  whilst  the 
husband  goes  to  earn  the  rent, 
or  what  may  pay  any  other  debt. 

No  married  men  follow  the 
practice  with  us. 

Tild  e are  about  10  or  11  of 

them  married  men;  their  wives  and 
children  are  mostly  supported  in  their 
absence  on  their  potato  crop,  which 
they  begin  to  uso  about  the  time  their 
husbands  go  away. 

There  are  not  more  than  25 
residents  in  the  parish  who  live 
by  begging  of  alms.  There 
are  not  less  than  xoo  who  beg 
in  the  parish.  Alms  given  in 
provisions  or  in  town’s  money. 

Three,  who  are  relieved  by 
money  or  provisions  & clothes 
according  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  persons  who  help  them. 

I cannot  say;  if  we  have 
any  beggars,  they  go  to  other 
parishes,  and  strangers  are 
continually  traversing  this 
parish.  Alms  are  usually 
given  them  in  provisions. 

There  are  about  10  persons 
in  this  parish  who  subsist  by 
begging,  and  besides  there  are 
also  many  strangers  who  are 
continually  begging  through  it. 
Alms  are  usually  given  them 
in  provisions. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  the 
number  of  householders  who 
lodge  beggars.  The  night's 
shelter  is  given  gratis  or  for 
God’s  sake.  There  are  two  or 
three  in  the  town  who  take  a 
penny  per  night. 

I do  not  know.  They  gene- 
rally give  some  portion  of  the 
provisions  (either  meal  or  po- 
tatoes) which  they  collect. 

Strolling  beggars  are  mostly 
received  by  the  house  nearest 
them  at  night,  where  they  get 
a night’s  lodging  gratis. 

\ I am  unable  to  answer  this 
query,  as  there  are  very  few 
householders  in  the  parish  who 
would  refuse  to  lodge  a beggar 
for  a night  gratis.  In  no  case 
that  I can  hear  of  is  there  any 
thing  paid  for  a night’s  lodg- 
ing. 

None. 

0.5. 

No. 

I have  never  heard  of  any. 

3 a- 

I believe  not ; 1 have  not 
heard  of  any. 
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Loughanisland  - Pop.  6,604. 

Loughanisland  - Pop.  6,604. 

Loughanisland  - Pop.  6,604. 

Rev.  Robert  M‘CormicTc,  p.m. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Gordon. 

Rev.  William  M’MuUan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  C.Boyd. 

No  deserted  children  in  the 
parish.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

About  two  or  three,  deserted 
by  both  parents.  In  such 
cases  the  public  support  them. 
It  seldom  happens  that  any 
one  perishes  through  neglect. 
I do  not  recollect  a case  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

Thera  »re very fe«7aiTi 
there  generally  support  then 
We  have  not  one  on  the  parish. 
One  was  deserted  b,  its  mo- 
tlier  la«  year,  but  it  died  I 
fear,  through  bad  care. 

Cannot  state  the  number, 
but  it  would  be  considerable ; 
in  fact  it  is  one  great  source 
of  poverty  in  the  parish. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  I know  that  there  are  a 
few  whom  their  reputed  fathers 
do  not  support,  and  a few 
for  whose  support  their  reputed 
fatherswere  compelled  to  con- 
tribute. 

I am  not  certain  as  to  the 
number,  but  I venture  to  sav 
that  there  are  not  40.  J 

There  may  be  about  30  or  40 
poor  widows  and  children  for 
whom  it  is  very  difficult  to 
live,  from  destitution.  When 
their  own  relations  fail,  they 
are  a burthen  to  the  com- 
munity. 

Perhaps  40  or  50. 

Catholic  chapel  are  ato’do'tUeJ’by^  WnF”* 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 

bearish  Xwe^i^mcc'lin"/  hHK*  wiilch ' “ 

SHgrSgSfflS 

Perhaps  about  200  of  both 

sexes,  who  from  old  age  or  infirmity 
cannot  work.  If  they  have  been  regular, 

ami  have  good  children,  their  children  strive 
tn  support  them.  If  they  have  been  irregular 
and  improvident, and  have undutlful children, 
they  arc  in  a very  bail  way,  sometimes  obliged 
to  lieglf  they  can  walk,  and  sometimes  thrown 
oil  the  generosity  Of  the  public. 

About  27.  They  travel  from 

house  to  house,  and  are  helped  to  alms, 
either  once  a week,  or  by  some  once  a 
quarter.  There  are  others,  of  a more  re- 
spectable class,  who  do  not  beg,  but  are 
assisted  from  a clothing  fund,  raised  an- 
nually by  the  minister  and  congregation 
of  the  church. 

Cannot  state  tlie  number, 
but  few  go  to  England.  Some 
seek  employment  at  harvest 
in  other  parts  of  the  county 
where  farms  are  larger. 

About  50  periodically  depart 
for  some  time.  The  most  of 
them  go  to  England,  some  to 
the  neighbouring  parishes. 

The  labourers  seldom  leave 
this  parish  for  employment 
elsewhere ; the  young  weavers 
often  go  to  Scotland  during  the 
harvest. 

If  industrious,  they  get  em- 
ployment during  harvest  from 
the  neighbouring  farmers;  but 
otherwise  beg  with  their  chil- 
dren. 

Some  of  them  are  married : 
as  well  as  they  can;  badly 
enough. 

By  spinning  generally* 

Perhaps  120.  There  are  up- 

wards  of  70  on  the  church  poor’s  list. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  ascertain  all 
that  subsist  by  begging,  as  they  go  to 
a distance,  and  frequently  beg  unknown 
to  their  nearest  neighbour ; probably 
120,  or  a few  more,  would  include  all 
the  poor  in  the  parish.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

The  number  of  original  na- 
tives is  not  great.  Perhaps 
about  20  travel,  but  thrice  tba 
aid,  and  get  some.  The  alms  ; 
and  very,  very  few  refuse  to  b 
bought  stone  of  meal  or  potatoi 
natives  who  beg  is  small,  a great  many  & 
go  about  begging  ; to  relieve  all  these  is  n 

t number  in  their  houses  solicit 
ire  usually  given  in  provisions; 
estow  a little  even  out  of  the 
ds.  But  though  the  number  of 
om  all  quarters,  whom  we  do  not  know, 
lot  easy ; and  such  is  the  general  picture. 

lodging  is  confined  to  a bund! 
brings  for  his  bed,  and  leaves 
is  occasionally  derived  from  thi 
his  sack  of  provisions  for  mone 
reduced  value  to  the  householi 
village  grocers  frequently  buy  1 
the  beggar  for  his  meal  or  potatoes.  Mont 
lodging;  but  by  the  week  34  is  usually 

Cannot  state  the  number.  In 
genera],  the  price  for  a night’s 
e of  straw,  which  the  beggar 

1 behind  next  clay.  A profit 

2 beggar  wishing  to  exchange 
y,  and  disposing  of  them  at  a 
ier,  perhaps  half  price.  The 
or  give  value  in  groceries  to 
ty  is,  I believe,  never  paid  for  a night’s 
‘ charged  for  lodging. 

Very  many  occasionally  give 
lodging  to  strolling  beggars, 
but  generally  always  for  God’s 
sake,  or  gratuitously.  I have 
heai-d  of  a very  few  cases  in 
which  3 d.  per  week  was 
charged  for  the  one  set  of 
beggars  for  night  lodging. 

I know  of  a few  houses  who 
let  lodgings  to  strolling  beg- 
gars from  id.  to  3d.  a week. 

Know  of  none. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  one  per- 
son who  from  actual  destitu- 
tion died  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Baronies  Kinelearty  and  Lecale. 


Magheradroll  - Pop.  7,530 

Ardglass  - Pop.  1,628. 

Bailee  - Pop.  2,598. 

Ballyculter  - Pop.  2,221 

Rev.  David  Edgar,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Charles  Campbell. 

Rev.  William  Bond. 

Rev.  Charles  Wolesley. 

I know  of  none. 

Four,  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tion. None  are  supposed  to 
have  perished. 

There  are  two,  supported  by 
order  of  vestry  ; and  I think 
there  may  bein  the  parish  two 
or  three  supported  by  the  kind- 
ness of  poor  neighbours,  who 
received  and  kept  them,  with- 
out seeking  aid  from  parish,  till  it  became 
a difficulty  whether  the  parish  could  be 
obliged  to  afford  relief  aud  support. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

Not  more  known  than  two 
or  three. 

None. 

I know  of  none. 

As  stated  in  reply  to  4th  query. 

Twelve  included  in  list  of  the 
poor,  and  assisted  as  mention- 
ed in  No.  4,  and  who  receive 
55.  per  month  from  Lord  Ban- 
gor. 

I know  of  none. 

Twenty-six;  supported  by 
collections  in  church,  and 
other  charitable  means,  such 
as  the  kindness  of  their  neigh- 
bours. 

Probably  from  60  to  80  per- 
sons. They  are  obliged  to  de- 
pend on  the  kindness  of  neigh- 
hours  and  friends,  and  sometimes  many 
of  them  apply  for  and  receive  a little 
trifling  assistance  from  the  poor  money 
collected  at  the  houses  of  worship. 

Twenty-five,  partly  supported 
by  alms  from  church  and 
chapel. 

A few  did  leave  this  parish 
this  season;  it  may  be  10  or 
12  persons. 

Cannot  answer  this  question 
correctly.  I suppose  not  at 
any  season  more  than  50,  who 
go  to  England. 

There  are  scarcely  any  who 
leave  their  dwellings  periodi- 
cally. There  is  periodically,  at  harvest 
and  other  times,  an  influx  of  strangers 
into  this  parish  from  the  surrounding 
parishes,  to  assist  in  cutting  down  the 
harvest,  &c. 

None. 

Some  married,  but  generally 
single  men : when  married,  their 
wives  in  their  absence  live  on 
credit  or  by  begging,  till  they 
return. 

Many  of  them  are  married  ; 
wives  and  children  very  desti- 
tute in  their  absence. 

Answered  in  No.  5. 

None. 

There  is  not,  to  my  knowledge, 
more  than  16  or  18.  They  are 
generally  relieved  with  provi- 
sions in  country,  and  with 
money  in  town. 

The  number  of  families  who 
subsist  by  begging,  and  are  natives  of 
this  parish,  do  not  exceed  20 ; but  the 
number  who  come  in  the  summer  sea- 
son from  other  districts,  and  subsist 
by  begging,  is  very  great.  Assistance 
is  usually  given  in  provisions  to  the 
beggar,  who  carries  a bag  to  receive  the 

Three,  helped  with  money  or 
provisions,  mostly  provisions. 

A few  give  accommodations 
now  and  again,  but  receive  no 
remuneration. 

I do  not  know,  but  believe 
beggars  give  but  the  straw 
they  beg  or  steal  for  a night’s  . 
shelter. 

Lodging  to  the  travelling 
beggar  is  seldom  refused  by 
the  poor  cottier ; and  I believe 
that  a charge  is  never  made. 

About  40,  mostly  for  charity. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I hope  and  believe  none. 

Some  travelling  beggars 

being  overtaken  with  the  pains  of 
labour  in  confinement  may  have  died 
inconsequence  of  destitution.  Had  the 
case  of  any  so  destitute  been  made 
known,  they  would  have  received 

None. 
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ULSTER — County  Down — Barony  Locale — Town  Downpatrick. 


Bright  - - Pop.  2,030. 

Down  and  Ballygally. 
Pop.  4,784. 

Down  and  Ballytralley. 
Pop. 4,784. 

D“""  - - Pop.  9,503. 

Rev.  Richard  M‘ Mullen,  v.  p. 

Rev.  William  M‘ Car  ten,  p.  p. 

I think  the  churchwarden 
told  me  31,  some  of  whom 
were  put  to  trades,  besides 
some  applications  for  a por- 
tion of  the  fund,  out  of  which 
they  are  supported.  I do  not 
know  of  any  perishing  through 
neglect. 

Rev.  William  M‘  Car  ten,  p.p. 

Rev.  William  Leahy. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  parish,  nor  have 
any  died  in  this  way. 

The  churchwarden  says  2 1 , 
besides  some  applications. 
I know  of  none  perishing. 

Twenty-five  deserted  and 
orphan  children,  supported  dt 
vestry  assessment  of  5/  )M; 
currency  to  each  child. 
understood  to  have  perished. 

1 believe  there  is  one  or  two. 

The  number  of  bastard  chil- 
dren is  very  small,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  the  parish. 
There  may  be  six,  or  more  or 
less,  not  supported  by  their 
reputed  fathers. 

I do  not  know  precisely. 
Few  bastard  children. 

Unable  to  say. 

There  are  none  exactly  of 
this  description,  though  there 
are  some  who  would  be  very 
ill  off,  were  it  not  for  the  col- 
lections mentioned  in  No.  4. 

I do  not  know  the  precise 
number.  They  live  by  beg- 

g“g* 

Number  not  known  to  me; 
considerable.  See  answer  to 
Query  4,  for  the  rest. 

I have  no  present  means  of 
answering  this  question  satis- 
factorily. 

There  may  be  about  100  pau- 
pers, who  are  assisted  by  alms, 
generally  collected  at  the  dif- 
ferent congregations  on  Sun- 
days. 

a task  which  no  individual  c 
that  there  is  a fund  suppor 
receive  a weekly  allowance 
present  is  73.  But  I must 

The  number  is  considerable. 
They  live  by  begging,  or  are 
supported  by  their  friends, 
mild  easily  accomplish,  hut  the  number  i 
ted  by  subscription  for  the  relief  of  the 
proportioned  to  their  circumstances, 
say  that  the  fund  is  wholly  inadequate  t 

In  such  a populous  parish  as 
this,  it  would  be  very  didicult  to  nscertam 
the  number  of  those  who,  from  age  or 
infirmity,  are  incapable  of  work;  it  a 
s certainly  great.  It  may  be  observed, 
1 aged  and  infirm  of  the  borough,  who 
The  number  of  names  ou  the  list  at 
0 the  demands  upon  it. 

I may  say  there  is  no  such 
eustem  here. 

Very  few,  if  any. 

Scarcely  any  one  leaves  his 
dwelling  periodically  in  quest 
of  work  abroad. 

Same  as  in  No.  5. 

The  persons  above  alluded  to, 
receive  money  and  provisions. 

Number  great  Alms  given 
both  in  money,  provisions  and 
clothes. 

There  are  some  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  or  relatives,  b»t 
in  general  they  subsist  by  begging,  *r 
occasional  relief  from  church  contri- 
butions. The  alms  are  usually  given 
in  money.  The  number  who  subsist 
by  begging  is  very  considerable,  but 
I am  unable  to  say  particularly. 

Beggars  usually  get  lodging 
gratis  from  farmers. 

I do  not  know.  I know  of 
nothing  paid  for  lodging  beg- 
gars. 

Farmers  and  cottiers  gene- 
rally lodge  strolling  beggars 
without  any  charge. 

None. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  that  I am  aware  of. 
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ULSTER — Count}'  Down — Barony  Lecale. 


Dunsfort  - Pop.  1,680. 

Dunsfort  and  Ardglass. 
P°P.  3>3o8. 

Inch  - - Pop.  2,857. 

Rathmullen  - Pop.  2,742. 

Rev.  A.  Collion. 

Rev.  P.  Denvirs,  v.  v. 

Rev.  A.  Bullock  and 
J.  W.  Maxwell,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  Geo.  H.  Young. 

Not  any  living  in  the  parish 
at  present.  One  was  exposed 
by  a stranger,  and  died,  it  is 
supposed,  from  the  cold  it  sus- 
tained. 

There  are  two.  Last  sum- 
mer an  infant  was  exposed, 
and  having  suffered  much 
cold  during  the  night,  it  ex- 
pired in  a few  days  after. 

Two  deserted  children. 

No. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  two. 

None. 

None. 

About  six  widows,  who  partly 
assist  themselves,  and  receive 
part  of  the  poor’s  money. 

About  30  widows  and  chil- 
dren in  Ardglass,  three  of  one 
family, 'who  lost  their  parents 
by  cholera;  perhaps  there 
may  be  a few  others;  their 
support  is  precarious  and  un- 
certain. 

What  few  there  are,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  church;  per- 
haps six  or  seven. 

Thirty-three  widows,  chiefly 
of  drowned  seamen  or  fisher- 
men ; they  are  on  the  poor  list 
during  the  winter  months ; sup- 
plied with  fuel  and  blankets  by 
Lord  Bangor. 

About  10,  who  receive  sub- 
sistence from  the  contributions 
at  church,  and  other  houses  of 
worship. 

There  are  from  16  to  20 

souls,  aud  there  is  no  regular  establish- 
ed provision  for  them.  Private  cha- 
rity, Sunday  collections  at  the  different 
scriptioas,  &c.  lighten,  in  some  small  de 
Far  removed  from  the  public  eye  by  infii 
fered  to  pine  away  in  sorrow  and  distress 
death  kindly  comes  to  the  relief  of  exliai 

About  40 ; about  15  receive 
alms  from  the  church. 

: places  of  worship,  penny  a week  sub- 
gree,  the  pressure  of  their  urgent  wants, 
rmity,  they  are  almost  forgotten,  and  suf- 
;;  they  eke  out  a life  of  wretchedness,  till 
isted  nature,  and  terminates  their  woes. 

Fifty-four  names  on  poor  list. 
During  the  winter  months  supplied  with 
fuel  and  blankets  by  Lord  Banger; 
they  receive  some  help  from  the  cc.l- 
lections  in  the  church  and  chapel. 
Some  are  able  to  contribute. 

Not  more,  than  half  a dozen. 
Very  few  to  England. 

But  few  quit  this  parish  pe-  None, 

riodically.  A few  at  times  are  forced  1 

to  flv  the  domestic  hearth,  to  which  they  cling  with  a desperate  tenacity,  and  to  | 
seek  bettcr  fortune  in  the  Isle  uf  Man,  Scotland  and  England.  They  leave  belund 
perhaps  none,  so  that  their  half-clothed,  half-starved  wives  and  children,  are  oblig 
day  to  day  in  want  and  misery,  in  painful  and  anxious  hope,  till  their  labour-w 
protector  and  parent  returns. 

Very  few;  only  four  or  five 
last  season  during  harvest. 

perhaps  some  potatoes, 
ed  to  struggle  on  from 
orn  and  care-consumed 

Mostly  married  men,  who 
struggle  to  leave  behind  a few 
bushels  of  potatoes ; the  family 
must  depend  on  Providence 
for  the  rest. 

None  go  out  of  the  country. 

Two  married  ; at  that  season 
their  wives  can  obtain  employ- 
ment. 

About  three.  Alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  provisions ; there 
are  many  strolling  beggars 
from  other  parts. 

About  three  public  beggars ; 
many  strangers  come  in  at 
times.  Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

About  six  beggars;  gene-  ! 
rally  by  provisions. 

About  12  ; in  both  kinds ; 
they  are  on  the  poor  list.  The 
poor  list  contains  the  names  of 
those  relieved  by  Sunday  col- 
lections, who  are  also  supplied 
with  fuel  by  Lord  Bangor. 
There  are  none. 

About  a dozen  farmers  and 
■cottiers  are  in  the  habit  of 
lodging  beggars  for  Cod’s  sake. 

In  the  county,  strolling  beg- 
gars get  lodging  for  God’s 
sake.  There  are  one  or  two 
houses  in  Ardglass  where 
money  is  taken. 

About  15;  perhaps  a little 
meal  or  straw. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. Shelter  for  the  night  is 
seldom  or  never  refused,  and 
no  price  charged. 

j 

I do  pot  know  of  any. 

I hope  not.  I am  convinced, 
however,  that  some  few  have 
suffered  dreadful  privations  in 
sickness,  and  such  privations 
(every  tiling  considered)  might,  nay 
must,  hasten  their  dissolution. 

None. 

. Nt*. 
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ULSTER — County  Down- 

-Baronies  Lecale  and  Mourne. 

— 

Iiathuiullan  - Pop.  2,742. 

Saul  - Pop.  2,410. 

Kilkeel  - Pop.  14,806. 

Kiikeei 

Captain  Browne,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Edward  Curtis. 

Rev.  George  Nesbitt. 

Alexander  Chesney,  Esq. 

I believe  there  is  not  one. 
I cannot  learn  that  a case  of 
the  kind  has  occurred. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren at  present  in  the  parish. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 

1 

formerly  money  was  laid  on 
at  tlie  vestry  to  assist  in  then- 
support  lately  that  has  been 
refused,  and  they  are  now 
supported  by  their  mothers. 

The  churchwardens  can  give 
no  accurate  information  on  the 
subject. 

Not  any. 

None. 

I do  not  know  their  number- 

but  there  must  be  many.  ’ 

I am  not  aware  of  any. 

About  twelve  widows,  and 
four  children,  who  have  no 
relations  able  to  support  them; 
they  are  supported  by  alms 
received  from  house  to  house, 
and  the  poor’s  money. 

From  40  to  50 ; supported 
by  charity. 

By  charity  and  begging. 

Those  people  who  are  unable 
to  work  are  supported  by 
their  own  families  or  friends. 
I cannot  hear  that  there  are 
any  wholly  dependent  on  for- 
tuitous charity. 

There  are  about  20  persons 
ordinarily  resident  in  the  pa- 
rish, who,  some  from  old  age, 
and  others  from  infirmity,  are  incap- 
able of  work,  and  supported  partly 
by  tlieir  friends,  and  what  they  receive 
from  the  funds  belonging  to  the  church. 

From  60  to  80 ; supported 
by  charity. 

I do  not  know  their  number. 
Supported  either  by  their 
friends  or  begging. 

None. 

None. 

About  100 ; some  go  to 
England  and  some  to  Scot- 
land. 

Many  labourers  go  to  Eng- 
land for  employment  for  a 
few  months,  and  return.  I 
could  not  state  their  number. 

See  No.  5. 

j Some  married,  some  not; 
and  if  married,  their  families 
and  wives  endeavour  to  live 
by  spinning  and  begging. 

Some,  of  them  married ; they 
support  themselves  by  spin- 
ning, begging  or  with  mo- 
ney sent  by  their  husbands. 

I am  not  aware  that  there  are 
aDy  reputed  beggars  resident 
in  the  parish.  Strolling  beggars 
are  generally  relieved  by  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  few  persons  living 
in  the  parish  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, not  more  than  seven  or 
eight;  but  a great  number 
come  from  the  bordering  town 
of  Down,  who  receive  alms  in 
money  and  provisions,  but 
chiefly  the  latter. 

Above  100;  alms  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

1 I do  not  know  their  number 
l exactly ; but  I suppose  there 
may  be  on  an  average  six  in 
each  townland,  about  250. 
Charities  given  in  money  and 
provisions. 

Strolling  beggars  are  gene- 
rally lodged  gratuitously.  I 
believe  there  are  no  houses  ex- 
clusively appropriated  to  this 
purpose. 

Not  any. 

Many  let  lodgings  to  stroll- 
ing beggars,  usually  from  2 d- 
to  4 d.  per  week.  They  dor 
not  charge  for  one  night. 

I never  heard  of  one. 

Not  any. 

Not  any. 

None  that  I kpow-of. 
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Kilkeel  - Fop.  4,806. 

Newry  - Pop.  13,065. 

Newry  - Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  - Pop.  25,117. 

John  Moore,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  M.  Blake,  d.  d.  n.  c.  b. 

Rev.  M.  Blake,  d.  d.,  r.  c.  b. 

Rev.  John  Mitchell,  p.  m. 

There  are  none. 

About  22;  10  are  support- 
ed by  the  parish  rates,  and  1 2 
by  the  Protestant  Benevolent 
Society.  I am  not  aware  that 
any  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

There  are  four;  they  are 
maintained  partly  by  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours,  and  partly 
by  the  assistance  of  distant 
poor  relatives. 

None. 

Besides  the  22  before  men- 
tioned (No.  1.),  there  are 
from  20  to  30  bastard  chil- 
dren with  their  mothers  not 
receiving  any  support  from 
their  fathers. 

I believe  there  are  not  any. 

Forty  to  fifty ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. 

About  200  widows  and  500  children 
who  have  no  near  relations  able  to  sup- 
port them ; 300  or  400  of  them  receive, 
weekly,  some  small  relief  from  the  Men- 
dicity Association,  and  about  70  are  sup- 
ported or  assisted  by  a bequest  of  tbe late 
Sir  Isaac  Corry,  and  by  collections  on 
Sundays  at  the  Protestant  church. 

I know  of  none  besides  those 
to  whom  I have  alluded  in 
answers  to  Nos.  1,  4,  7. 

I do  not  take  it  upon  me  to 
answer  this  as  to  the  country 
parts ; but  in  town,  there  are 
at  present  on  our  Mendicity 
lists  119  widows  having  66 
children : there  are  besides 
about  30  orphans. 

There  are  from  60  to  80, 
who  are  supported  by  charity. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  250 
who  are  so  debilitated  by  old 
age  or  infirmityas  to  be  unable 
to  do  any  species  of  work ; but 

the  number  of  paupers  in  this  town  is 
very  little  short  of  3,000,  all  dependent 
on  contingent  alms. 

Upwards  of  loo ; they  are 
generally  supported  by  their 
children,  when  these  have  em- 
ployment. Those  who  have 
not  such  assistance,  are  re- 
lieved by  their  charitable 
neighbours. 

As  to  the  country  parts,  I 
cannot  answer  this  question ; 
in  town,  there  are  something 
more  than  100  such  who  are 
supported  chiefly  by  a Men- 
dicity Society. 

About  50,  one-half  go  to  Eng- 
land, and  one-half  to  Scotland. 

About  150;  they  go  to 
England  or  to  Scotland. 

I understand  there  are  not 
very  many  labourers  who  seek 
employment  elsewhere ; any 
that  do  so,  go  to  England  in 
the  harvest.  These  are  pro- 
bably on  the  increase. 

Few  of  them  are  married ; 
if  so,  their  wives  live  by  spin- 
ning. 

About  50  of them  are  married ; 
they  leave  their  families  pro- 
vided with  potatoes,  while  themselves  go 
to  earn  money  to  pay  their  rent.  Seve- 
ralfamilies,  in  tbe  absence  of  the  fathers, 
are  obliged  to  beg  the  means  of  sub- 
sistence. 

During  their  absence,  their 
families,  if  unable  to  support 
themselves  by  industry,  are 
dependent  on  the  charity  of 
their  neighbours. 

About  100;  alms  are  given 
in  provisions  and  clothing. 

There  may  be  about  200, 
without  any  home  of  their 
own  ; they  go  from  house  to 
house,  and  when  night  comes 
they  are  never  refused  a lodg- 
ing by  the  farmers.  Alms  are 
always  given  in  provisions. 

The  beggars  in  our  streets 
are  chiefly  from  the  country, 
and  they  receive  alms  both  in 
money  and  provisions.  A few 
of  those  on  our  Mendicity  lists 
are  occasionally  seen  begging. 

Most  of  the  cabins  will  lodge 
a beggar,  and  a few  potatoes 
or  a little  firing  is  the  charge. 

The  farmers  always  give 
lodging  to  the  travelling  pau- 
pers gratis. 

I have  not  means  of  answer- 
ing this  query. 

None. 

not  procure  as  much  potatoes  as 
that  in  many  coses  they  fell  yict 

As  hundreds  in  this  town  have 

no  beds  but  the  cold  damp  earthen  floor, 
without  even  straw  in  many  cases,  and 
with  no  other  covering  hut  tho  wet  rags 
they  wear  in  theday,  and  frequently  cin- 
woidd  support  nature,  it  is  to  be  feared 
jins  to  an  untimely  death. 

Many,  I fear,  have  been  hur- 
ried to  an  untimely  grave  by 
want  of  fire,  food  and  clothing ; 
but  I have  not  heard  of  any 
who  actually  fell  dead  in  their  houses, 
or  on  the  road,  through  starvation. 

I think  not,  in  any  other  sense 
than  that  of  destitution,  ex- 
posing them  more  to  disease. 
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Newry,  part  of  - Pop 

Newry  - Pop.  25,117. 

Newry  - Pop.  25,117. 

Killyleagh  - pop. 

Mr.  Thomas  Greer. 

Rev.  John  Kerr. 

Win.  N.  Thompson,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Echu.  Bincks,  r>.  d. 

I belie- ve  none.  I have  not 
heard  of  any  perishing  through 
neglect. 

The  number  of  deserted  and 
orphan  children  and  of  widows 
is  very  great,  but  I cannot 
exactly  state  it.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect,  as 
far  as  I know. 

A number  cast  upon  private 
individuals.  None  known  to 
have  perished. 

Two  deserted  children  are 
now  supported  by  parochial 
assessment.  None  have  pe- 
rished. 

Probably  about  10. 

I cannot  tell  what  number  of 
bastard  children  are  in  being 
not  supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers. 

Many. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  at 
present. 

I should  think  there  are  about 
30  widows  and  100  children, 
some  of  whom  are  supported 
by  their  own  industry,  assisted 
by  the  elder  children;  others 
beg. 

All  the  poor  are  supported 
by  public  charity. 

See  the  answer  to  query  4. 

I should  think  about  360 ; the 
greater  part  have  families,  and 
are  supported  by  them  ; some 
by  their  old  masters  or  em- 
ployers, and  some  beg. 

In  the  town  alone  the  number  j 
is  very  great.  Those  belonging  to  the 
different  communions  of  protestants  hat 
supported  by  the  contributions  of 
There  has  been  a mendicity  society  i 
these  16  years,  which  has  greatly  alle' 
the  poor,  l>y  affording  them  weekly  relie 
urgency  of  their  distress. 

•e  been  principally 
the  congregation, 
n active  operation 
dated  the  wants  of 

f,  according  to  the  them  wi 

and  som 

There  are  about  35  or  40 
old  people,  widows  or  orphans, 
who  obtain  relief  from  the  col- 
lections in  the  church  and  meeting- 
house, which  relief  amounts  to  about 
24  s.  a year,  on  an  average.  Some  of 
ark  occasionally,  some  beg  occasionally, 
ic  arc  partly  supported  by  their  friends. 

Probably  about  50 ; three- 
fourths  of  which  go  to  England. 

There  are  very  few  who  make 
periodical  migrations  from  : 
home  ; I do  not  know  of  any.  ! 

Very  few. 

Not  above  a dozen,  all  of 
whom  go  to  England,  where 
the  harvest  is  earlier  than  here. 
Great  numbers  of  labourers  come  to  this 
parish  in  harvest  time  from  other  parts 
of  the  country,  otherwise  the  sages  in 
harvest  would  probably  rise  to  2s.  aday. 

Some  of  them  are.  Their 
wives  and  children  are  support- 
ed by  remittances  from  their 
husbands,  or  by  begging. 

I have  heard  of  individuals  I 
who,  having  gone  abroad  for 
employment,  their  families 
supported  themselves  by  beg- 
ging in  their  absence ; but  this 
lias  not  fallen  under  my  observation. 

Some  are  married,  and  their 
wives  are  supported  out  of  their 
previous  earnings,  or  by  their 
own  labour. 

There  may  be  about  86  or  130, 
including  children.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Street  begging  has  been  very 
annoying  to  the  inhabitants, 
and  still  is  practised  by  many, 
though  various  attempts  have 
been  made  to  suppress  it.  The 
poor  receive  money  and  ra- 
tions weekly  from  the  Men- 
dicity Institution. 

A great  number  in  town. 
Alms  generally  given  in  money. 

. There  may  be  20  beggars  in 
addition  to  those  mentioned  in 
answer,  No.  4 ; but  they  only 
beg  one  or  two  days  in  the 
week  in  general.  Alms  are 
given  in  provisions,  except  by 
a few  families. 

Very  few.  Strolling  beggars 
carry  their  bed-clothes,  and  are 
lodged  free  of  charge. 

I cannot  say;  nor  can  I state 
what  is  the  number  of  indi- 
viduals who  let  lodgings  to 
beggars.  The  price  they  pay 
is  usually' front  10 d.  to  is. 
per  week. 

Many. 

One  or  two  in  the  town  let 
lodgings  at  a penny  a night ; 
but  beggars  have  generally  a 
fixed  lodging,  for  which  they 
pay  \d.  or  5 d.  a week  ; and  it 
they  stop  a night  away-  from 
home,  they  are  generally  re- 
ceived without  charge. 

None. 

There  has  been  no  instance 
of  an  individual  having  died 
through  destitution  during  the 
last  three  years,  or  at  any 
time. 

None. 

None. 
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Clones,  West  - - Pop.  22,203. 

Galloon  - - Pop.  10,507. 

Galloon  - - Pop.  10,507. 

Galloon  - - Pop.  10,507. 

Rev.  James  Duffy,  e.  r. 

Thomas  Baity,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  John  Gray  dim. 

Rev.  Francis  Goodwin,  v.  t. 

There  are  six  deserted  child- 
ren ; supported  by  vestry  cess. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  that  I am  aware  or 
heard  of. 

There  are  two  at  present.  Two  foundlings,  and  no  means 

The  majority  of  the  parish  of  supporting  them  for  the 
having  refused  to  support  year  and  a half, 
them,  their  names  are  placed 

on  the  poor  books.  None  are  supposed  to  have  perished  from 
neglect  or  want;  but  I have  no  doubt  many  have  had  an 
untimely  end,  through  the  shame  of  the  mothers  and  their 
supposed  fathers  refusing  to  give  any  support  either  to 
mother  or  child,  the  laws  not  compelling  them. 

I know  of  only  five  deserted 
children  within  the  last  three 
years.  I heard  of  one  found 
lifeless.  They  are  supported 
by  charitable  people. 

There  are,  as  far  as  I can  learn,  two 
besides  those  enumerated  in  Query  1. 
support  being  given,  unless  the  fathe 
in  a small  degree  to  its  maintenanc 
The  women  in  general  suppose  if  the 
on  whom  they  swear  it  is  bound  by 
ren,  I much  fear  they  frequently  are 
stances  casting  her  off),  or  die  from  t 
of  leaving  them  at  home;  the  allege 
wardens  refusing  to  support  them ; i 
springs  of  illicit  intercourse. 

The  number  of  bastard  child-  J None, 

ren  are  very  numerous,  no  : 

on  whom  the  child  has  been  sworn,  is  induced  through  shame  to  contribute 
This  comes  particularly  under  my  immediate  knowledge  as  a magistrate, 
make  affidavit  before  a magistrate  before  the  birth  of  the  child,  the  person 
aw  to  maintain  it;  hut  as  the  laws  have  in  nowise  provided  for  such  child- 
put  to  death,  cither  from  the  shame  of  the  mother  (her  friends  in  many  in- 
e ill-treatment  they  receive  between  father  and  mother  in  the  many  instances 
. father  disowning  them,  the  mother  insisting  on  leaving  them,  the  church- 
fine,  I could  scarcely  give  you  an  idea  of  the  misery  sufl'ered  by  those  off- 

I know  of  but  very  few  bas- 
tard children  in  the  parish ; 
when  such  be,  the  mothers 
generally  have  to  rear  them, 
which  often  causes  them  to 
contract  the  habit  of  begging. 
The  fathers,  for  the  most  part, 
either  deny  or  take  means  to 
evade  giving  support,  &c.  &c. 

1 cannot  state  the  number; 
but  such  as  are  so  circum- 
stanced support  themselves  by 
industry,  or  are  forced  to  beg. 

None,  to  my  knowledge. 

I cannot  say. 

There  are  many  widows  and 
children  in  very  low  condition; 
still  they  find  some  relations 
or  good  neighbours  to  aid  and 
assist  them  in  their  necessi- 
ties. 

Number  considerable.  Sup- 
ported by  begging. 

poorest  (common  beggars  ex 
degraded  by  accepting  alms 
and  they  are  continually  atte 

There  is  scarcely  a family 
that  has  not  some  aged  or 
infirm  person ; but  the  very 
opted)  would  think  themselves 
1 any  manner  for  their  support, 
nded  with  care  and  attention. 

100 ; either  from  the  poor- 
list  of  the  church,  or  from 
charity  and  begging. 

As  to  this  query,  it  maybe  pre- 
sumed that  an  aged  or  infirm 
person,  at  an  average,  may  be 
found  in  every  fifth  or  sixth  fa- 
mily in  the  parish ; such  persons 
solely  depend  on  the  rest  of  the 
family  for  their  support. 

Very  few  go  to  seek  employ- 
ment. Of  such  as  do,  some 
go  to  England,  others  to 
Scotland,  and  a few  to  the 
county  Meath  in  harvest 

None  from  this  parish. 

1 may  say  none  go  to  Eng- 
land or  leave  their  dwellings. 

not  whither  to  go  for  such  purpose.  t 
going  on  where  they  might  expect  tob 
dreds,  hutin  this  or  the  neighbouring 
Perhaps  50  or  CO  or  so  may  go  to  Png 

I think  very  few  leave  their 
dwellings  to  seek  employment; 
and  why  so  ? because  they  know 
ere  there  canals  or  other  public  works 
employed  they  would  emigrate  in  bun- 
ounties  there  are  no  such  inducements, 
and  or  Scotland  in  the  season. 

Such  as  go  to  England  or 
Scotland  are  the  sons  of  cot- 
tiers. I am  not  aware  of  any 
married  men  going  from  this 
parish,  unless  when  they  in- 

See  No.  5. 

subsist  on  whatever  store  of 
their  departure,  which  often  i 
on  the  benefactions  of  friend. 

Many  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  and  children  must 
irovisions  they  procured  before 
3 insufficient;  then  they  depend 
and  neighbours. 

Alms  usually  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  about  50  on  the 
poor  books,  and  they  nearly 
comprise  the  entire  number 
pari-h  is  overwhelmed  in  the 
by  droves  of  families  from  the 
Tyrone  and  Cavan,  as  the  cot 
leave  their  homes  after  their  potatoes 
ing  until  they  are  fit  for  digging.  A1 

About  40 ; usually  in  provisions. 

of  the  parish  poor ; but  this 
summer  and  autumn  months 
adjacent  counties,  particularly 
iers  and  poor  of  those  counties 
re  planted,  and  never  think  of  retum- 
ns  are  generally  given  in  provisions. 

There  may  not  be  more  at 
present  than  from  40  toso  beg- 
ging in  the  parish.  In  times  of 
scarcity,  the  number  perhaps 
would,  as  hitherto,  have  in- 
creased fourfold  the  above 
number.  Alms  given  in  provi- 
sions, very  little  in  money. 

Many  cabin-holders  harbour 
strolling  beggars  on  account 
of  sharing  in  -the  consumption 
of  their  stock  of  provisions; 
but  they  are  not  otherwise 
charged  for  a night’s  lodging 
in  their  usual  haunts. 

The  householders  in  general 
never  refuse  a night’s  lodging 
to  a strolling  beggars,  and 
anything  by  way  of  recora- 
pence  is  never  thought  of. 

Nothingpaid ; and  they  lodge 
generally  in  cottiers’  houses. 

This  query  cannot  be  an- 
swered otherwise  than  by  ob- 
serving, that  there  is  no  le*Lting 
of  lodgings  to  beggars ; they 
are  promiscuously  lodged  gra- 
tis by  charitable  householders. 

I am  aware  that  want  and  cold 
have  caused  sevfera]  premature 
deaths  within  that  period,  but' 
no  person  died  of  actual  desti- 
tution. 

1 

0.5. 

None. 

None. 

tion  within  the  last  till 
believe  that  cold,  nak 
brought  disorders  on  sc 

3 B 

I neither  know  nor  heard  of 
any  dying  from  actual  destitu- 
ee  years  ; still  I have  reason  to 
"dness  and  bad  diet  may  have 
me  which  ended  in  death. 
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Bohoe  - - Pop.  2,582. 

Cleenish  - - Pop.  10,557. 

Cleenish  - > Pop.  10,557. 

Cleenish  . . Pop. 

Rev,  William  Porteus. 

Rev  .John  Stcceny. 

Charles  Jones , Esq.,  j.  p. 

James  Denham,  Esq.,  j.P. 
Dep.-Lieut.  ’’ 

None. 

There  are  three  deserted  child- 
ren, supported  by  the  parish. 
None  are  known  or  supposed 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect, except  one  child,  which 
was  found  drowned,  and  sup- 
posed to  have  been  murdered 
by  a travelling  man,  and  it  was 
not  known  where  he  came  from 

I think  two  ; supported  bv 
the  parish.  I do  not  believe 
any  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

, or  where  he  went  to. 

There  is  no  law  here  that  1 
know  of  to  compel  the  reputed 
father  to  support  his  child  - 
and  I am  pestered  with  them 
often.  I did  not  hear  of  anv 
perishing.  3 

None. 

I believe  many  of  the  bastard 
children  get  some  support 
from  their  reputed  fathers.  I 
cannot  state  the  number  of 
those  under  three  years  of 
age  who  are  not  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers ; I 
should  suppose  about  10. 

I believe  very  few,  or  none. 
Until  it  was  found  inconve- 
nient to  continue  admitting 
bastards  into  the  Dublin 
Foundling  hospital  gratis,  all 
such  children  were  immedi- 
ately conveyed  there,  as  the 
expense  of  conveying  them 
was  a mere  trifle. 

I cannot  tell  exactly,  there 
may  be  six  or  seven ; there 
are  not  so  many  as  in  England. 
The  priest  often  makes  them 
marry  if  they  are  nearly  equal. 

None. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
widows  and  children  who  have 
no  relations  able  to  support 
them ; some  are  supported  by 
their  relations  or  neighbours, 
or  by  their  little  exertions; 
some  by  their  small  holdings,  : 

Number  not  known ; but 
these  and  the  very  old  and 
infirm  comprise  the  few  beg- 
gars we  have. 

some  by  begging. 

There  are  a few.  By  their  own 
industry,  and  their  benevolent 
neighbours  these  cheap  times. 

About  12  ; supported  by  their 
relations. 

T do  not  know  how  many  are 
incapable  of  work,  but  they 
are  usually  supported  by  their 
friends  and  relations ; and 
some  of  them  get  the  poor- 
money  from  the  church. 

Exact  number  cannot  say. 
They  are  mostly  supported 
by  their  relatives  and  friends, 
and  a few  by  contributions 
collected  every  Sunday  in 
our  parish  churches. 

About  30, 1 think.  By  their 
relations. 

None. 

Very  few  labourers  with  fa- 
milies seek  employment  out 
of  the  parish.  Some  of  the 
young  men  go  to  England 
and  Scotland. 

Very  few  leave  their  dwell- 
ings to  obtain  work,  and  the 
few  that  do  proceed  to  Eng-  i 
land,  in  my  opinion,  more  for 
a little  of  the  world  than  for  tl 

Very  few  from  this  parish, 
many  from  Leitrim  county. 

the  purpose  of  seeing 
lat  of  making  money. 

In  general  the  few  men  who 
go  away  leave  some  provi- 
sions for  their  wives  or  child- 
ren during  their  absence. 

I never  knew  a married  man 
to  go,  except  some  bad  cha- 
racter, who  was  glad  to  get 
away  from  his  wife,  and  from 
the  country  entirely. 

Very  few  from  here  go.  In 
Connaught  the  wife  goes  a 
begging,  and  the  man  goes  to 
England  or  Scotland. 

Six.  Alms  given  in  money 
sometimes,  provisions  at  other 
times. 

There  are  a great  many  poor 
people  in  the  parish,  but  I 
think  very  few  beggars,  con- 
sidering the  extent  of  it,  I 
should  suppose  about  30. 
Money  is  sometimes  given, 
but  alms  are  in  general  given  ' 
by  the  formers  in  provisions.  | 

Exact  number  not  known. 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and 
provisions.  During  the  win- 
ter and  spring  and  autumn, 
the  few  beggars  we  have  are 

mostly  from  our  own  or  the  neighbour 
beggars  from  the  west  and  south  (abb 
in  the  proportion  of  at  least  25  to  om 
to  get  nd  of  them  is  to  offer  them  work 

.Not  many  begging.  If  they  had 
badges  to  know  them  by,  the  parish 
would  support  its  own  poor;  but  the 
beggars  of  four  parishes  come  lo  ay 
house.  They  get  either  money,  meat 
or  potatoes. 

ing  parishes.  In  summer,  the 
e-bodied  men  and  women)  are 
e of  our  own.  The  only  way 
at  fair  wages. 

Some  people  give  lodging, 
but  make  no  charge.  1 

j 

j 

Strolling  beggars  are  not  in 
general  charged  for  a night’s 
lodging.  It  is  not  customary 
to  do  so. 

i 

1 know  of  none.  When  stroll- 
ing beggars  are  lodged,  it  is 
solely  pour  l’amour  de  Dieu. 

I think  nothing  is  charged. 
Irish  hospitality. 

None. 

I never  heard  of  any  one  ! 
dying  in  the  parish  from  ac- 
tual destitution. 

I do  not  know  of  any  one,  j 
nor  do  I believe  that  any 
have. 

I never  heard  of  one.  The 
potatoes  are  too  plentiful  here. 
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Cleenish  - - Pop.  10,557. 

Kinawley  - - Pop.  16,125. 

Belleek  - - Pop.  2,702. 

Derryvollan  - Pop.  10,613. 

Charles  Fans  sit,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Keernan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  James  B.  Tuttkill. 

IVm.  D'Arcy,  Esq.,  j.  P. 
Dep.-Lieut. 

I believe  there  are  three  de- 
serted children,  supported  by 
the  parish.  I do  not  know  of 
any  that  perished  by  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

There  are  two  foundlings, 
supported  by  the  parish. 
There  has  been  one  exposed 
in  a bog,  which  has  been 
found  dead  in  some  time  after. 

Two  deserted  children  in 
in  this  parish ; supported  by 
the  parish  at  large  by  a cess. 
None  have  perished. 

I cannot  say  exactly,  but  I 
suppose  about  three ; they  are 
supported  by  a sum  of  money 
voted  for  that  purpose  at  ves- 
try. There  have  not  any  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

I do  not  know.  But  I know 
that  there  are  several  support- 
ed by  the  unfortunate  mother 
when  the  father  denies  them  ; 
and  the  law  appears  to  be  very  | 
deficient  to  compel  the  father  ! 
when  he  chooses  to  deny  it,  and 
frequently  the  mother  is  com- 
pelled to  beg  to  support  herself 

None. 

' and  her  offspring. 

One. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  five  strange  wi- 
dows, who  have  no  relatives 
in  this  country ; they  are  sup- 
ported by  alms. 

I cannot  answer  this,  not 
having  any  means  of  ascertain- 
ing. 

I cannot  say  the  number,  but 
they  are  generally  supported 
by  their  children,  their  rela- 
tives or  the  charitable. 

There  are  between  30  and 
40  labouring  under  infirmity 
and  old  age,  who  cannot  work 
or  want,  living  on  their 
friends,  the  charitable  and 
humane. 

The  old  persons  all  live  with 
their  children  or  relations 
in  this  parish,  and  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends. 

It  would  be  impossible,  from 
the  size  of  this  parish,  to  tell. 

1 do  not  know  the  number  of 
labourers  who  leave  their  dwell- 
ings periodically  to  look  for 
employ  ment  elsewhere.  I think 
the  number  is  not  very  great, 
perhaps  not  50  in  this  parish. 

About  100  leave  their  dwell- 
ings when  they  expect  work 
elsewhere  ; many  of  them  go 
to  England,  and  some  to 
Scotland. 

Not  more  than  five  or  six 
every  year. 

I am  not  aware  that  any  what- 
ever go  to  England ; a very 
few  go  to  Scotland,  but  not 
periodically,  they  go  to  stay 
for  years. 

Any  that  do  go  who  are 
married  leave  provisions  for 
their  families  until  they  return. 

hood,  until  the  return  of  thei 

About  the  one  half  are  mar- 
ried men;  the  wives  and 
children  of  some  of  them,  who 
! leave  home  in  summer,  go  to  j 
beg  to  a strange  neighbour-  | 
r husbands,  or  the  hope  of  diggi 

If  they  are  married  men  they 
have  mostly  houses  and  land, 
in  which  their  families  stop 
until  they  return. 

ng  new  potatoes  in  their  garden 

If  a married  man  goes,  he 
takes  his  wife  and  family  with 
him. 

is  invites  them  to  return  home. 

From  50  to  80,  to  whom  alms 
are  generally  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

There  are  very  few  beggars 
in  this  season  (winter),  but  at 
the  approach  of  summer  they 
are  seen  in  swarms.  They 
get  money  in  the  town  (Swan- 
linbar),  provisions  in  the 
country. 

None.  When  alms  is  given, 
it  is  in  money. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say ; 
but  they  are  mostly  strangers 
that  subsist  by  begging,  and  it 
is  generally  provisions  they 
get. 

I cannot  say  what  number ; 
and  I do  not  believe  any 
charge  is  made  for  lodging. 

There  is  no  instance  of  1 
householders  in  the  country 
charging  beggars  for  lodging, 
they  are  charged  in  the  town 
3 d.  per  week  for  house-room. 

All  householders  are  in  the 
habit  of  giving  a night’s  lodg- 
ings gratis  to  strolling  beg- 
gars. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None  whatever. 

0.5.  3 B 2 
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Drumkeeran  - Pop.  8,522. 

Drumkeeran  and  Templecarne. 
Pop.  13, 983. 

J Drumkeeran  - Pop.  8,522. 

Magheraculmonev. 

PoP-  6,451.  J 

F.  W.  Barton , Esq.,  j.  r. 
Dep.-Lieut. 

Rev.  J.  Moore,  r.  m. 

Rev.  John  Richardson. 

| Rev.  Wm.  Atthill. 

No. 

I believe  there  is  not  one. 
Never  heard  of  any  having 
perished  through  neglect. 

Three.  None  have  perished 
through  want. 

1 

1 

\ Not  one.  Not  one. 

When  a man  thinks  the  child 
is  his  own,  he  supports  it.  I 
know  of  but  about  four  in- 
stances where  the  father  does 
not. 

Upon  inquiry,  I find  that 
they  are  all  supported  either 
by  their  reputed  fathers  or 
their  mothers. 

j Between  30  or  40.  A very 
1 great  evil,  and  requires  an 
Act  of  Parliament. 

1 

Not  one  that  I know  of. 

They  often  work  themselves,  1 
or.  can  hire  out  as  sevants. 



Thirty-four. 

See  No.  7. 

Few ; by  charity  and  their  1 
relations. 

1 do  not  know  the  number, 
but  I believe  they  are  all  sup- 
ported by  their  families  or 
| friends  and  neighbours,  and 
assistance  is  given  from  the 
churches  and  presbyterian 
meeting-house. 

Perhaps  1 00.  They  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  relatives  and 
children,  and  partly  by  the 
poor  money  collected  in  the 
church  on  Sundays,  and  partly 
by  occasional  charitable  con- 
tributions. 

This  not  a usual  custom  in 
this  parish,  as  far  as  I know, 
except  for  young  men,  and 
few  of  them. 

I cannot  say  what  number, 
but  I find  only  a very  few ; 
those  few  go  to  Scotland  in 
the  harvest  season. 

I am  not  aware  that  any 
adopt  that  system.  A very 
few  have  occasionally  gone 
to  Scotland. 

About  20  generally  go  to 
Scotland,  very  few  to  Eng- 
land. 

Very  seldom  married  men 
go ; yet  when  they  do  go,  their 
families  are  supported  by  their 
own  industry,  and  a crop  of 
potatoes  which  they  were  en- 
abled to  raise  in  the  summer. 

Five  or  six  may  be  married 
men.  These  generally  have  a 
small  holding,  and  leave  their 
families  some  little  support. 

Very  few.  The  money  col-  : 
lected  at  church  and  meeting- 
houses is  given  in  cash.  I do 
not  know  how  the  roman-ca- 
tholics dispose  of  theirs. 

The  number  could  not  be 
easily  ascertained,  as  they 
generally  pass  from  one  pa- 
rish to  another  ; at  present 
there  are  very  few.  Alms 
given  in  provisions. 

The  number  of  beggars  be- 
longing to  the  parish  are 
under  20  ; but  in  any  time 
of  scarcity  there  are  numbers 
from  other  parishes.  Provision 
is  usually  given  as  alms. 

As  far  as  I can  judge,  about 
10,  and  most  of  these  with  two 
or  three  children.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

Charity. 

i 

No  price  is  ever  paid  by  1 
strolling  beggars  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

Almost  all  the  poorer  farmers 
and  labourers  are  in  the  habit 
of  giving  a night’s  lodging 
gratis. 

I know  of  no  lodgings  let  to 
beggars  ; they  are  received 
almost  everywhere  through 
charity  for  a night. 

No. 

No. 

None  whatever. 

Not  one. 
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Trory  - - Pop.  2,012. 

Innismacsaiut  - Pop.  14,874. 

Rossory  - - Pop.  4,338. 

Trory  - - Pop.  2,012, 

Rev.  Butler  Brooke. 

Rev.  Hugh  Hamilton. 

Rev.  James  Moore. 

Edward  Archdale,  Esq.,  J.  p., 
Dep.-Lieut. 

None. 

There  are  six  at  present; 
supported  by  parish  cess. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

One ; supported  by  parish. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  within  the  last  three 
years. 

None. 

None. 

Of  the  above  six,  three  are 
under  three  years  of  age. 

None. 

About  nine  or  ten,  who  are 
on  the  poor  list,  and  receive  a 
portion  from  the  collections 
made  in  church. 

The  number  is  not  known ; 
but  they  are  well  supported 
by  the  landlords,  clergymen 
and  farmers, and  by  the  money 
collected  in  church. 

Very  few.  There  are  at 
present  30  persons  who  re- 
ceive the  poor  money  col- 
lected in  the  church,  which 
amounts  to  only  a few  shil- 
lings for  the  year  to  each, 
but  they  are  chiefly  supported  1 

by  relations. 

About  20;  and  the  greater 
number  supported  by  their  fa- 
milies, and  all  more  or  less  by 
the  kindness  of  their  neigh- 
bours, and  the  generosity  of 
the  landlords,  and  collections 

In  so  very  extensive  a dis- 
trict it  is  hard  to  say,  but  I 
think  the  proportion  small 
compared  with  other  parts  of 
the  country.  The  landlords, 
&c.  give  much  to  the  poor. 

About  30;  they  are  support-  About  20  persons.  The  num- 
ed  by  relations.  ber  of  poor  on  the  poor  list  of 

the  parish  is  limited  to  12,  who 
receive  from  the  money  col- 
l lected  in  the  poor-box  .from 
1 il.  to  2/.  per  annum  each.  No  beggars  in  the  parish. 

Some  reside  in  huts  on  bog  sides  free  of  rent. 

None  ever  go  so  far  to  labour 
but  that  they  can  return  to 
their  own  homes  at  night ; and 
no  instance  for  many  years 
known  of  any  leaving  for  Eng- 
land, and  very  few  for  Scotland. 

Very  few  do  so  ; some  have 
been  known  to  go  to  England, 
but  the  practice  is  not  gene- 
ral. 

Not  more  than  eight  or  ten 
go  to  England,  but  they  are 
small  farmers,  and  not  pro- 
perly speaking  labourers. 

None. 

In  general  all  married. 

The  numbers  are  so  trivial 
that  no  general  custom  can 
be  stated. 

A few  married  men ; their 
wives  and  children  ore  sup- 
ported by  their  farms. 

Very  few;  and  these  receive 
both  money  and  provisions. 

There  are  very  few  of  the 
parishioners  that  beg  as  a 
trade.  Alms  are  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

Very  few,  not  more  than 
about  20.  Alms  are  usually 
given  in  provisions. 

Two  ; supported  by  the  pa- 
rish and  private  charity. 

None ; a poor  person  always 
lodged  for  a night  without 
charge,  gets  a share  of  the  even- 
ing meal,  and  seldom  departs 
in  the  morning  without  a small 
portion  of  meal  or  potatoes. 

I do  not  know  of  any  regu- 
lar charge. 

None.  When  such  persons 
are  lodged,  there  is  no  charge 
for  lodging. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
without  price. 

1 

None. 

No. 

None. 

None. 

1 
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Trory  - - Pop.  2,012. 

Aughalurcher  and  Aughavea. 
Pop.  21,481. 

Aughalurcher  - Pop.  15,201. 

Aughavea  . . pop.  ^ 

John  Irvine,  Esq.,  j.p., 
Dep.-Lieut. 

J.  E.  Taylor,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Russell. 

Hamilton  Irvine,  Esq.,  j.  P. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  de- 
serted children  being  in  either 
parishes,  nor  have  I ever 
heard  of  any  having  perished 
through  neglect. 

There  are  only  five  deserted 
children  in  this  parish  ; they 
are  supported  out  of  the  pa- 
rish cess,  at  the  rate  of  4 1. 
each  in  the  year.  None  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

Four;  who  are  supported  at 
file  expense  of  the  parish. 
None  are  known  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

j From  the  number  filiated 
I before  me  these  last  three 
| years,  I conclude  the  number 
may  be  from  20  to  30,  but  I 
believe  very  few  of  those  are 
not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers. 

See  No.  1. 

I know  of  none. 

None. 

number  of  persons  incapab: 
tained,  but  from  the  extei 
necessarily  be  numerous;  t 
are  either  supported  by  tin 
by  their  relatives,  when  ca 

From  the  extent  of  the  two 
parishes,  I do  not  think  the 
le  of  work  could  be  easily  ascer- 
at  of  the  population  they  must 
hose  who  are  incapable  of  work 
- charity  of  their  neighbours  or 
pable  of  affording  it. 

The  principal  partof  the  poor 
are  in  the  church-book,  which 
helps  to  support  them ; others  1 
are  supported  by  their  friends. 
Sir  Henry  Brooke  is  very  good  at 
giving  peusioos  to  old  persons,  and 
in  some  cases  a cabin  and  garden. 

Such  persons,  who  from  old 
age  or  infirmity  are  incapable 
of  work,  are  generally  support- 
ed by  their  families  or  friends, 
or  placed  on  the  poor  list  of 
the  parish. 

I know  of  none  that  leave 
this  country. 

I do  not  know  of  any  labour- 
ers leaving  these  parishes  pe- 
riodically, and  I am  sure  that 
there  are  none. 

I do  not  know  of  any  to 
leave  this  parish  to  look  for 
work  elsewhere. 

None. 

Answered  kin  No.  5. 

Answered  in  No.  5. 

None  going;  of  course  their 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported in  the  usual  way. 

I do  not  know  of  a single 
beggar  of  this  parish.  There 
are  some  poor  (indeed  I do  not 
know  who  is  rich  in  the  parish), 
but  they  are  helped  by  their 
friends,  neighbours,  and  the 
public  collections  from  the  dif- 
ferent places  of  worship. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  number 
of  strolling  beggars,  as,  when  people 
are  obliged  to  beg,  they  do  not  like 
begging  in  their  own  neighbourhood, 
but  generally  go  to  some  of  the  ad- 
joining parishes.  The  number  belong- 
ing to  these  parishes  is  very  few,  but 
the  number  of  strangers  getting  alms 
is  great;  they  get  either  a handful  of  1 
meal  or  a few  potatoes.  Money  given 

There  are  not  more  than  60 
belonging  to  this  parish  who 
get  their  subsistence  by  begging ; the 
most  of  the  beggars  come  here  from 
other  parishes,  and  sometimes  from 
other  provinces.  Alms  are  usually 
given  m provisions  by  the  farmers, 
and  in  money  by  the  gentry. 

There  are  very  few  who  sub- 
sist by  begging;  and  to  such 
as  do  beg,  alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

There  are  very  few,  if  any, 
householders  in  the  habit  of 
letting  lodgings  to  strolling 
beggars.  Where  lodging  is 
given  it  is  out  of  charity,  and 
seldom  or  ever  anything  paid 
for  the  night's  lodging. 

The  people  occupying  small 
cabins  in  general  give  beg- 
gars free  lodging.  I do  not 
know  an  instance  of  beggars 
being  ever  charged  for  lodg- 
ing. 

There  are  none  in  the  habit 
of  letting  lodgings  to  beggars, 
and  such  as  give  them  a night’s 
lodging  make  no  charge. 

None. 

To  my  own  knowledge,  and 
as  far  as  my  inquiry  went,  no 
instance  of  any  person  having 
died  of  actual  starvation  has 
taken  place  within  these  last 
3 years,  or  any  time  previous. 

None» 

None. 
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ULSTER— County  Fermanagh— Baronies  Magherastephana,  Tyrkennedy  and  Lurg  — Town  of  Enniskillen. 


Aughavea  - - Pop.  6,279. 

Cleenish,  Aughalurcher  and 
Aughavea. 

Pop.  32,037,  ofentire  Parishes. 

Derry vollan  - - Pop.  10,613. 

Enniskillen  and  Rossory. 
Pop.  18,113. 

Rev.  Thomas  Birney. 

Rev.  Jos.  O'Reilly,  p.  m. 

Rev.  George  Miller. 

Rev.  James  Sheil,  v.  p. 

Four  at  present,  supported 
by  annual  assessment  at  Easter 
vestry. 

See  No.  2. 

Two  in  the  southern  divi- 
sion of  the  parish,  supported 
by  parochial  assessments. 
None  known  to  have  perished. 

About  10.  Some  supported 
by  vestry  cess,  and  some  by 
the  Mendicity  Society.  I can- 
not say  that  any  perished 
through  immediate  neglect. 

I know  of  none  at  present. 

The  number  of  deserted  bas- 
tards is  not  very  great.  Bas- 
tards are  generally  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers ; but 
in  consequence  of  neglect  at 
nursing,  many  die  in  child- 
hood. Very  few  are  supported 
at  the  expense  of  the  parish. 

I know  of  none  such. 

About  30. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  tell  the  number. 
They  are  supported  by  beg- 
ging- 

All  are  supported  in  some  i 
manner  or  other,  though  it  | 
would  be  difficult  to  say  how.  j 

About  200 ; supported  as  in 
my  answer  to  No.  4. 

The  poor  list  of  the  parish 
consists  at  present  of  47,  which 
I think  includes  almost  all  the 
poor  of  the  parish  that  are  in- 
capable of  working. 

I would  think  about  one  to 
every  30  ; and  they  are  sup- 
ported either  by  what  they 
may  have  earned  when  in 
health  (which  is  rare,  as  the 
labouring  class  is  very  improv 
trious  members  of  the  family. 

I cannot  form  any  judgment  ] 
of  the  number.  They  are 
usually  supported  by  their 
neighbours. 

ident),  or  by  the  indus- 
or  by  begging. 

About  300.  By  going  to  beg 
to  the  country;  by  the  pit- 
tance we  give  them  ; the  cha- 
rity of  particular  persons ; and 
their  own  struggles. 

1 

Scarcely  any  leave  this  pa- 
rish to  look  for  work  else- 
where. 

Very  few,  and  those  of  the 
very  lowest  class. 

Very  few  do  either.  But  to  | 

exemplify  what  an  Irishman  will  do,  and  with  how  little  means  of  sub- 
sistence, I may  here  mention,  that  I have  a poor  tenant  on  one  of  my 
glebes,  who  was  in  the  habit  of  going  to  the  county  of  Meath  to  work  at 
3ie  harvest,  but  in  one  year  failed  to  obtain  work,  and  was  forced  to  re- 
turn very  poor.  This  man  walked  in  one  day  35  Irish  miles,  having  only 
1 J d.,  one  of  which  he  expended  for  milk,  and  two  for  tobacco. 

I know  of  none  that  are 
obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
this  means  of  support  in  this 
parish. 

When  labourers  leave  their 
dwellings,  in  many  cases  their 
wives  and  children  beg  at 
some  seasons  of  the  year. 

There  are  not  more  than  30 
actually  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish. They  more  generally 
get  provisions  than  money. 

The  alms  are  given  in  pro- 
visions. As  there  are  many 
strolling  beggars,  and  some 
who  beg  only  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  it  is  impos-  1 
sible  to  ascertain  their  num- 
ber exactly. 

The  beggars  of  my  parish 
are  understood  to  come  from 
the  neighbouring  county  of 
Tyrone.  Alms  are  given  by 
the  gentry  in  money,  by  the 
farmers  in  provisions.  In  the 
latter  case,  a handful  of  meal 
is  the  usual  dole. 

It  is  customary  for  the  house- 
holders to  give  lodging  to 
travelling  beggars  a9  a cha- 
rity, but  in  no  case  I think 
are  charged. 

' Lodgings  are  let  in  every 
cabin,  as  beggars  carry  their 
bed-clothes;  and  for  being  j 
supplied  with  clean  straw,  or  ' 
for  a place  to  make  a bed, 
the  inhabitants  exact  from  1 d. 
to  6d.  a week,  or  the  value  of 
it  in  provisions,  from  beggars. 

I believe  that  the  hospitality 
so  given  is  gratuitous. 

None. 

P-5- 

Destitution,  in  many  cases, 
is  the  remote  cause  of  death 
to  many  in  the  lowest  class ; 
but  I know  of  no  instance  in 
which  it  can  be  alleged  as  the 
immediate  cause. 

None.  1 None  from  actual  starvation. 

I frequently  visit  sick  creatures 
who  are  brought  to  that  state  by  want  of  necessary  food, 
but  at  that  particular  time  get  a supply  from  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 

3 r 4 
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Enniskillen  - - Pop.  13,77 5- 

Magheracross  - - Pop.  5,313. 

| Aughadowey  - - Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadowey  and  Grange  of 
Agivey.  - . Pop. 

Rev.  James  M‘  Donagh,  p.  v. 

Rev.  John  Irvin. 

Rev.  Robert  Alexander. 

Rev.  John  Brown,  p.  jf 

Only  two ; supported  by  col- 
lections in  ray  chapel.  None. 

There  arc  three,  supported 
by  the  parish  ; and  not  one, 
that  I heard  of,  perished. 

Three. 

. 1 1;"ovv  no 

in  this  parish,  at  least  for  se- 
veral years.  Some  years  ago 
there  were  a few  such  caset- 
they  were  supported  by  a tax 
levied  in  vestry.  I am  con- 
vinced that  none  have  pe- 
rished from  neglect. 

Do  not  know  the  number ; 
not  at  all  numerous. 

There  are  three. 

None. 

though  the  mode 

I really  know  of  none  that 
are  not  supported  by  their  re- 
puted fathers,  except  when 
persons,  to  hide  shame,  come 
from  a distance.  As  these 
are  persons  who  have  fallen 
from  better  stations,  they 
usually  have  means  of  support, 
of  obtaining  it  remains  a secret 

There  are  about  eo.  They 
are  supported  by  the  alms 
of  the  parish. 

About  90  persons  calling  j There  are  about  25  widows 
themselves  widows.  Could  not  well  and  30  children  in  a state  of 
-nswar  as  to  children.  j destitation,  vho  depend  on 

funds  drawn  from  the  houses  of  worship  or  on  the  benevo- 
lence of  neighbours.  In  urgent  cases  the  gentry  contri- 
bute liberally,  and  farmers  are  not  less  ready  to  collect 
meal,  &c.  to  supply  their  wants. 

About  40 ; supported  by 
friends  or  begging. 

I think  from  40  to  50 ; sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Perhaps  some  over  100; 
supported  by  contributions, 
partly  from  places  of  wor- 
ship. 

I should  think  about  300,  all 
of  whom  are  supported  by 
their  friends,  except  about  40, 
who  are  supported  by  funds 
drawn  from  the  meeting-house 
and  church. 

About  one  half  of  them  go  to 
the  soutli  of  Ireland.  From  10 
to  15  go  to  England. 

I think  not  more  than  20, 
who  go  to  England  and 
Scotland. 

About  50  leave  the  parish, 
but  cannot  say  where  they  go.  f 
bourerscomc  into  this  district,  ai 
ducod  by  emigrants  to  America, 
harvest,  and  perhaps  10  to  Englai 
Steam  conveyance  will  increase  the 
price  of  labour  shall  have  become 

This  I cannot  answer  accu- 
rately. In  summer,  poor  la- 
id often  remain,  to  fill  the  chasm  pro- 
[ think  about  60  go  to  Scotland  10  the 
id.  '1'hesc  return  again  in  November. 
i number  of  emigrants  to  both,  until  the 
nearly  equalized. 

Some  are  married.  Wives  and 
children  supported  by  their 
little  crop  of  potatoes,  or  by 
begging. 

. . 1 

There  are  some  of  them 
married,  whose  wives  and 
children  support  themselves 
as  well  as  they  can ; some  by 
begging. 

Principally  unmarried  men ; 
arid  any  that  arc  married, 
during  their  absence,  their 
families  frequently  become 
itinerant  beggars. 

They  are  chiefly  young  enterprising 
men.  Married  men  leave  their  fami- 
lies in  their  houses  or  with  friends,  and 
remit  or  bring  back  their  earnings. 
These  men  often  gain  agricultural 
knowledge  beneficial  to  themselves  and 

to  the  district,  and  are  the  persons  who 
gain  free  cabins  as  a reward  for  their  skill. 

About  60.  Provisions. 

From  40  to  50.  Alius  chiefly 
given  in  provisions. 

About.qo.  Farmers  give  meal 
or  potatoes;  the  higher  classes 
money. 

gars  from  other  parts,  who 
The  gentry  give  alms  in 
effect.  The  farmers  give 
more  discrimination. 

The  regular  badged  poor  are 
about  45.  During  summer 
there  are  many  strolling  beg- 
ise  numbers  I cannot  compute, 
money,  often  with  injurious 
alms  in  provisions,  and  with 

Not  usual  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. 

From  six  to  ten ; at  id. 
per  night. 

All  the  poorest  farmers. 
Some  gratis  ; some  1 d.  per 
night. 

the  farmers,  and  who  sustain 
lunzie-men.  These  are  well 
cept  news.  Others  again  c 
people  who  receive  them  ; t 
derstand,  Id.  per  night  for-lodging 
in  the  week,  to  receive  the  money 
on  other  days.  This  trade  is  hard 

I cannot  say  accurately. 
There  are  a few  respectable 
beggars  who  are  welcomed  by 
the  character  of  the  old  gaber- 
received,  and  pay  nothing  ex- 
livide  their  spoil  with  the  poor 
tnd  strolling  beggars  pay,  I un- 
. Many  beggars  only  travel  on  one  day 
of  the  gentry,  and  keep  their  houses 
ly  ever  dropped. 

No. 

Not  one.. 

None. 

1 have  not  heard  of  any  such 
occurrence,  and  think  that  it 
could  not  have  taken  place. 
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ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Barony  Coleraine  (Half.) 


Aughadowey  - - Pop.  7,634. 

Aughadowey  - - Pop,  7,634  ^ 

Aughadowey  - - Pop. 7,634.! 

Desert oghill  - - Pop.  4,701. 

Eduard  Oscland,  Esq. 

John  Knox,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Thomas  Bennett,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  William  Smith. 

No  instance  of  any  person 
having  perished  through  want. 

I do  not  know  of  any.  I 
do  not  think  there  has  any 
perished  from  neglect.  | 

Three.  None  have  perished. 

There  is  but  one  known  to 
me.  None  have  perished. 

Not  aware. 

There  are  certainly  many 
bastard  children,  but  I be- 
lieve they  are  supported  by 
their  parents,  the  father  giv- 
ing something  yearly. 

None. 

There  are  but,  two. 

If  any,  they  are  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

I do  not  know,  but  I fancy 
very  few. 

About  80  widows,  and  as 
many  children,  destitute.  | 
Spported  by  voluntary  chari- 
table contributions. 

Number  not  accurately 
known ; but  there  are  many 
widows  who  almost  live  on  the 
bounty  of  others. 

About  46.  Voluntary  con-  ! 
tributions. 

Very  few;  and  where  there 
is  any,  the  neighbours  and 
decent  farmers  are  very  kind 
to  them. 

120.  Supported  by  volun- 
tary charitable  contributions. 

About  200.  Nearly  30  are 
travelling  beggars,  the  others 
are  worse  supported. 

Not  aware  that  any  leave  this 
parish. 

None. 

Forty  during  the  harvest, 
to  England  and  Scotland ; 
chiefly  to  the  latter. 

About  30  in  autumn  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland. 

Some  beg ; hut  such  as 
go  are  principally  unmarried 
men. 

There  are  many  of  them 
married.  Some  of  their  fami- 
lies beg  during  their  husbands' 
absence. 

The  gentry  give  money,  the 
small  farmers  provisions. 

Very  few  indeed.  The  alms 
are  in  general  in  money. 

Fifty.  Alms  given  in  money 
and  clothing  by  the  wealthy 
inhabitants,  and  in  potatoes 
by  others.  Those  beggars  a 
widows  and  infirm  destitute  fe 
of  them  capable  of  work,  if  so 
could  get  employment. 

Thirty.  Alms  usually  given 
in  provisions. 

re  principally 
■males.  Some 
1 inclined,  and 

Lodgings  are  let  at  6rf.  per 
week  for  each  person.  Beg- 
gars are  lodged  free. 

| 

1 do  not  think  there  are  any 
houses  exactly  of  that  de-  1 
scription,  but  there  are  houses  j 
that  occasionally  lodge  beg-  j 
gars ; but  I fancy  they  charge  ! 
j very  little,  if  anything.  j 

Strolling  beggars  usually  • 
lodged  at  night  without  ■ 
charge.  Price,  when  charged, 
l d.  per  night. 

Lodgings  generally  given  for 
the  night  for  nothing  by  cot- 
tiers. 

Not  one. 

I do  not  believe,  there  has  ; 
no  such  thing  would  happen 
in  this  parish. 

None. 

No. 
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Desertoghill  - - Pop.  4,701. 

Errigal  - - Pop.  5,401 . 

Errigal  - - Pop.  5,401. 

Errigal  . . Pop.^, 

Rev.  James  Brown. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Rentuul,  p.  m. 

Rev.  James  Donnelly,  p.p. 

Rev.  Mitchell  Smyth. 

I understand  there  is  only 
one  at  present.  Such  are 
supported  by  the  parish  fund. 
I have  heard  of  only  one 
perishing  by  exposure  or 
cruelty  within  the  last  six 
years,  the  period  of  my  resi- 
dence here. 

None. 

Al  present  there  i. 

,s  su!,p“rted  b*  ^ 

See  No.  1 . 

About  12. 

I certainly  cannot  say.  In 
my  own  congregation  I have 
several,  but  they  are  all  able 
to  support  themselves.  I 
should  think  the  number  in 
the  parish  is  small.  I know 
only  of  three. 

Supported  by  alms. 

Cannot  state  the  number ; 
very  considerable.  Supported 
by  the  contributions  of  farmers. 

I could  not  say  precisely 
what  number.  Any  support 
they  have  is  derived  from 
church  or  congregational  l 
funds,  unless  a donation  Lord 
annually  of  co  l.  The  very  pc 

Few  of  the  labouring  class  > 
go  from  here  to  America  after 
they  get  families,  being  then 
ifter  they  save  so  much  as  lakes  them 
harvest,  and  also  to  Scotland,  and 
r wives  living  partly  by  their  own 
ly  in  hope. 

About  50.  Supported  by  the 
pence  collected  at  the  dif- 
ferent houses  of  worship. 

Garragh  gives  to  the  poor 
•or  live  by  begging. 

I should  think  from  50  to  go, 
who  are  supported  either  by 
the  benevolence  of  private 
individuals  (when  unable  to 
travel  about),  or  by  begging. 
This  is  certainly  a very  nu- 
merous class. 

Numbers  go  to  England;  can- 
not state  how  many. 

unable.  Some  young  servants  do,  £ 
out  Some  few  go  to  England  in 
return  when  harvest  is  ‘ over,  thei: 
industry,  such  as  spinning,  aud  part' 

About  100,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  have  small  farms ; 
and  they  all  go  to  England 
or  Scotland. 

From  1 0 to  40 ; and  they  all 
go  either  to  England  or  Scot- 
land. 

Wives  and  families  supported 
on  what  provisions  have  past 
them,  or  on  credit. 

The  one-half  are  married. 
Some  of  their  wives  and  child- 
ren beg.  and  others  have  some 
potatoes. 

By  begging. 

I could  not  say  exactly  the 
number,  as  the"  poor  of  dif- 
ferent parishes  beg  here  occa- 
sionally. There  cannot  be 
more  than  30  families,  if  so 
many. 

About  100,  the  greater  part 
of  whom  are  aliens.  Alms 
are  generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

About  70,  including  part  of 
the  above.  Alms  are  only, 
given  by  the  gentry  in  money, 
by  the  farmers  in  provisions. 

Nothing  paid  for  such  lodg- 
ing. 

I think  there  are  few  or  none. 
Many  persons  consider  it  an 
act  of  charity  to  lodge  a beg- 
gar, and  in  suah  cases  they 
make  no  charge.  Perhaps 
the  poor  class  may  take  a few 
potatoes,  but  I do  not  know 
that  it  is  a practice. 

Strolling  beggars  are  lodged 
free  in  the  country  houses. 

Almost  all  the  poor  cottiers, 

None. 

No,  I believe  not. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER— Counties  Londonderry  and  Antrim— Barony  Coleraine  (Half),  and  Coleraine  Town  and  Liberties. 


Mecasquin  - - Pop.  6,639. 

Mecasquin  - - Pop.  6,639. 

Baldrasliane  - - Pop.  2,851. 

Ballywellan  and  Dunluce. 
Pop.  2,219. 

Rev.  C.  Huston,  v.  M. 

Rev.  IV.  Wilson. 

Rev.  John  Alexander, 

Rev.  James  Huey,  P.  m. 

There  arc  six  ; four  of  whom 
are  supported  by  assessments 
at  vestry,  and  the  remaining 
two  are  hired,  and  able  to 
maintain  themselves.  None 
have  perished  so  far  as  I know. 

I know  no  deserted  child  in 
our  parish,  nor  any  who  pe- 
rished through  neglect  or 
want,  nor  could  they  if  the 
cases  were  known ; such  is  the 
feeling  of  the  parishioners, 
that  cases  of  this  kind  would 
be  immediately  attended  to. 

I never  heard  of  any  such, 
except  one, who  for  some  time 
was  supported  by  the  parish, 
but  not  at  present.  And  it 
has  not  been  known  that  ever 
any  perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  eight. 

Not  more  than  12  of  such, 
or  perhaps  less,  as  their  re- 
puted fathers  must  either  sup- 
port such  or  leave  the  parish, 
and  perhaps  the  county  or 
kingdom.  Since  writing  the 
above  1 have  made  out  20 
bastards,  and  I think  the 
whole  number  may  be  30. 

There  are  few  such  in  the 
parish ; and  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  mothers,  as 
the  fathers  are  often  of  the 
lower  class,  and  often  leave 
the  country. 

There  are,  I think,  12,  some 
of  whom  are  supported  by 
public  charity,  some  partly  by 
private  benevolence,  and  part- 
ly by  their  own  exertions. 

Very  few  of  this  description 
are  in  our  parish ; and  if  any 
have  relations  who  cannot 
support  them,  they  are  well 
supported  by  the  charity  of 
others. 

None  such. 

Of  travelling  poor  there  are 
20,  and  of  poor  persons  who 
keep  their  own  houses,  and  re- 
ceive support,  there  are  10 ; 
besides  others,  who  are  sup- 
ported by  their  families  or 
friends. 

I cannot  exactly  tell  the 
number;  but  any  such  are 
amply  provided  for  either  by 
their  friends  or  the  charity  of 
others,  or  both. 

Such  persons  are  usually  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  with- 
out any  complaints.  Those 
who  are  very  poor,  when  sick, 
receive  occasionally  a little 
aid  from  the  Sabbath  collec- 
tions of  the  different  houses  0; 

worship  in  the  parish. 

Very  few  are  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  this  parish  ; about  12 
went  the  last  season  ; some  to 
England  and  some  to  Scotland. 

Very  few  leave  us  for  em- 
ployment, as  it  is  now  known 
that  those  who  have  done  so 
were  generally  losers,  having 
home,  and  the  expenses  of 
them  poorer  than  at  their  out. 

From  10  to  20  perhaps  in 
harvest  go  to  Scotland;  none, 
at  least  very  few,  go  to  England 
abundant  employment  at 
oing  and  returning  left 
et. 

Very  few  of  them  go  abroad. 

Three  or  four,  whose  wives 
and  families  were  supported 
by  previous  earnings,  or  by 
obtaining  provisions  on  credit 
until  their  husbands  should  re- 
turn. 

Any  of  this  class  generally 
leave  a sufficiency  of  support 
for  their  wives  and  children  in 
their  absence,  or  if  poor,  the 
younger  beg  for  the  others,  or 
their  neighbours  support  them 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; but  at  that  season  such  people 
are  well  supplied  with  their  own  po- 
tatoes and  by  spinning  they  can 
purchase  milk  or  fish. 

ill  the  return  of  their  husbands. 

In  times  when  provisions  are 
moderate  there  are  about  40. 
The  parishioners,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  seven  or  eight  fami- 
lies in  the  higher  ranks  of 
society,  give  their  alms  in  pro- 
visions or  clothes. 

I think  there  are  scarcely  10 
beggars  in  our  parish,  and 
such  as  beg  mostly  get  provi- 
sions, and  sometimes  a little 
money,  but  they  generally  get 
provisions  in  such  quantity  as 
to  be  able  to  sell  a part. 

There  are  few  such.  Money 
is  not  given,  but  provisions  in 
abundance. 

1 can  find  out  only  seven  ; the 
price  charged  I could  not 
learn. 

I know  none  of  this  kiud ; 
nor  any  sum  did  I ever  know 
paid  by  a beggar  for  a night’s 
lodging. 

No  charge. 

I have  not  heard  of  any  such 
occurrence. 

None. 

I have  never  known  nor 
heard  of  any  such. 

0.5.  3 c 2 
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Coleraine  - Pop.  5,668. 

Killowen  - Pop.  2,go6. 

Balteagh  - Pop.  3,315. 

Drumachose  - Pop.3,sBo. 

Hugh  Lyle , ESq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  IV.  H.  Sillito. 

Rev.  Samuel  Templeton. 

Rer.  torrid  Cut!,,,. 

I believe  not  one  case  of 
desertion  has  taken  place  du- 
ring the  three  last  years ; but 
whenever  this  does  take  place, 
money  is  raised  by  vestry  as- 
sessment, and  committed  to 
the  churchwardens.  And  none 
within  the  Inst  three  years 
have  perished  through  neglect 

About  four  at  present;  sun. 
ported  by  vestry  assessment. 
Mot  any. 

There  are  few  if  any  of  this 
nge  who  are  not  supported 
by  their  own  relatives  or  re- 
puted fathers. 

Sec  No.  1 . 

See  No.  4. 

No  it. 

Eighty- three  poor  of  this 
parisli  receive  support  from 
the  Coleraine  poor-house  j 
(the  next  parish).  There  are 
20  or  ;jo  more  who  receive 
no  aid  from  that  institution, 
and  many  families  very  poor. 

The  number  of  these  is  con-  From  15  to  20  unable  to  work; 
siderable  ; but  front  the  man-  and  who,  from  being  known  tn 
ner  in  which  they  are  sup-  their  neighbours,  are  assisted 
ported,  1 cannot  exactly  state  1 when  not  able  to  beg. 
it.  Those  who  belong  to  the  Established  Church  receive 
a support  from  the  rector ; those  who  are  Presbyterians,  receive  certain 
allowances  from  the  different  congregations  to  which  they  belong. 

None. 

None. 

I have  known  but  a very  few 
in  any  year  leaving  Balteagh ; 
they  mostly  go  by  Scotland, 
not  muny  of  them  reaching 
England. 

Very  few  leave  this  parish; 
those  who  do  generally  go  to 
Scotland. 

— I 

1 

i 

Very  few  of  them  are  mar- 
ried men.  Mostly  young 
men  who  go  to  obtain  the 
high  wages  during  harvest. 

Few  married  men  go ; chiefly 
young'  men.  When  a married 
man  does  go,  his  family  some- 
times beg  through  the  country 
till  his  return. 

There  are  few  travelling 
beggars  belonging  to  the  pa- 
rish, but  from  the  vicinity  of 
the  two  towns  of  N.  L.Vady 
and  Dungiven,  a number  fre- 
quently pass  through  it ; and 
they  receive  alms  in  provi- 
sions for  the  most  part. 

About  30  itinerant  beggars 
belong  to  this  parish.  In  the 
town,  alms  are  given  in  money, 
in  the  country,  in  meal  and  po- 
tatoes. 

— f 

j 

1 

There  is  no  particular  num- 
ber or  description  of  house- 
holders in  this  habit;  the  poor 
and  other  travellers  are  sel- 
dom refused  lodging  where 
they  apply,  for  which  no  re- 
muneration is  looked  for  or 
expected. 

The  number  cannot  be  accu- 
rately ascertained,  as  few  of 
of  the  labouring  class  will  re- 
fuse a night’s  lodging  to  a 
strolling  beggar,  and  the  only 
payment  they  receive  is  a bun- 
dle of  straw,  which  the  beggar 
has  got  from  some  farmer  for 
a bed. 

None 

None. 

I have  known  no  case  of  this 
kind. 

Not  any. 
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ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Barony  Kenaught. 


Drum  a chose,  Aughauloo  and 
Balteagh  - - Pop.' 10,754. 

Drumachose  - - Pop.  5,280. 

Tamlaghtarde  - - Pop.  3,607. 

Tamlaghtarde  - - Pop.  3,607. 

Rev.  G.  Steer,  v.  m. 

Rev.  John  Olphert.  * 

Rev.  John  Graham. 

Rev.  Paul  Bradley , p.  r. 

Deserted  children  are  not 
known  among  us,  excepting 
one  in  a century.  No  child 
has  been  known  to  have  died 
1'rom  want  these  last  three 
years. 

I believe  five  are  now  sup- 
ported by  vestry  assessment, 
a serious  grievance,  and  will 
continue  so  till  the  fathers  are 
obliged  to  contribute,  or  at  all 
the  mothers.  At  present  the  fi 
wardens  generally  absconds, 
woman  swears  a child,  let  bo 
the  child  shall  not  be  a parish 

Not  above  one  every  five 
or  six  years,  and  they  never 
perish  from  neglect. 

events  obliged  to  give  a similar 
ather  escapes,  and  if  processed  1 
What  I would  recommend  is 
th  parents  be  obliged  to-  give 
charge. 

Not  more  than  one  every  five 
or  six  years.  None  perishes 
by  neglect. 

■ security  with 
by  the  church- 
this  : when  a 
security',  that 

The  bastard  children  not  sup- 
ported do  not  amount  to  more 
than  four  or  five. 

This  question  I cannot  an- 
swer. Reputed  fathers  do 
little  indeed,  and  ought  to  be 
obliged  by  law  (which  is  not 
how  the  case)  to  do  more. 

There  is  only  one  of  this  de- 
scription in  our  parish,  from 
some  illegality  in  thelaw  pro- 
ceedings to  affiliate  her  on 
her  known  or  suspected  fa- 
ther. 

I am  not  able  to  say  there  is 
any. 

About  15  in  Drumachose,  and  10  in 
each  of  the  other  parishes. 

Few ; and  what  there  are, 
supported  by  charity. 

Answered  in  No.  4. 

! Sixty-four;  and  supported  by  their 
own  industry  and  the  benevolence  of 
their  neighbours. 

I suppose  there  are  about 
300  persons  incapable  of  work. 
Supported  by  the  voluntary 
contributions  of  the  public. 

and  I be 
which  W' 
selves  fo 
best  mod 
tute,  and 

There  are  several,  from  50 
to  too.  These  are  now  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  or 
public  charity.  For  such  we 
want  a regulated  provision; 
■lieve  there  are  few  parishes 
ould  not  voluntarily  tax  tlieni- 
r the  support  of  objects;  the  i 
le  of  .providing  for  the  desti- 
giiarding  against  imposition. 

About  70,  of  whom  44  get  7s.  Gif. 
per  annum  in  money,  from  a fund  be- 
queathed many  years  ago  to  the  poor 
of  the  parish,  viz.  100 1.,  left  by  the 
Itcv.  John  Leathes,  who  died  rector 
of  this  parish  about  the  year  1749; 
and  200 1.  by  Hodgson  Gage,  Esq., 
who  died  in  177G.  The  interest  of 
these  sums  (late  Irish  currency)  is 
divided  annually  by  the  rector,  in  the 
parish  church,  amongst  the  greatest 
objects.  Their  other  sources  of  sup- 
port are  the  charity  of  the  neighbour- 
ing farmers,  which  is  very  great,  and 
never  fails  the  poor  of  this  parish. 

There  are  about  110  infirm  persons, 
of  whom  74  are  able  to  earn  a partial 
subsistence ; the  rest  are  wholly  in- 
firm. The  protestant  rector  distri- 
butes, in  proportion  to  their  necessity, 
the  proceeds  of  a charitable  bequest, 
in  amount,  I think,  about3i)01.,  which 
produces  18 1.,  for  the  support  of  the 
poor.  For  further  support,  they  have 
to  depend  upon  the  contributions  of 
the  farmers.  The  Gage  family  is 
[ particularly  kind  to  the  poor  of  the 
| neighbourhood. 

Very  few  from  these  parishes. 

Not  many  from  this  imme- 
diate neighbourhood.  Some 
few  young  unmarried  men 
S°- 

On  an  average  io  or  15,  who 
go  to  Scotland  ; scarcely  any 
of  them  to  England ; some 
few  go  to  it  through  Scotland 
by  Dumfries. 

; From  10  to  15,  who  go  to 
| England  in  the  harvest  season, 
j and  return  by  Scotland,  the 
j harvest  being  partially  later 
l there. 

If  any  married  men  go,  which 
I believe  seldom  occurs,  their 
wives  and  children  must  sup- 
port themselves.  In  some 
places  they  beg;  but  I believe 
this  is  not  generally  the  case. 

Mostly  single  young  men. 
If  married,  their  wives  live 
with  their  relatives,  or  on  their 
own  potatoes,  aiul  spinning 
linen  yarn,  is  some,  though 
small,  aid  to  support  them. 

Five  of  them  are  married. 
Their  wives  live  by  their  own 
industry,  as  well  as  upon  what- 
ever their  husbands  may  be 
able  to  leave  with  them  at  their 
going  off. 

About  200  beg  from  door  to 
door,  or  are  known  publicly 
as  paupers.  Money  is  given 
to  the  former,  and  provisions 
and  clothes  generally  sent  to 
the  latter. 

I suppose  upwards  of  50. 
Alms  given  in  money,  meal, 
potatoes,  tobacco,  soap,  pins, 
&c-,  or  by  the  shopkeepers. 

Not  more  than  10  persons. 
Alms  are  usually  given  in 
meal  or  potatoes. 

About  10  in  winter  and  20  in 
summer,  hesides  strolling  beg- 
gars. Alms  are  generally 
given  in  provisions. 

hi  the  country  it  forms  a part 
Of  the  poor  householder's  charity 
to  receive  the  wandering  beg- 
gar when  night  overtakes  him ; 
and  the  remuneration  he  re- 
ceives is  the  straw  on  which 
the  beggar  has  lain.  In  the 
town  there  are  poor  people 
who  let  lodgings  at  1 d.  and 
2 d.  each  night. 

| There  are  several.  One  half- 
penny, some  potatoes,  or  the 
bunch  of  strawwhich  is  asked 
for  a bed  from  some  of  the 
more  wealthy,  is  left  in  the 
morning  as  the  price.  This 
goes  to  the  pig-house  or  to 
the  dunghill. 

Few  in  the  parish,  whether 
farmer  or  cottier,  refuse  a 
night’s  lodging  to  a poor  per- 
son. The  only  payment  is  1 
a bundle  of  straw,  which  the  t 
if  the  potato  bag  be  well  filled  ( 
householder  in  poverty,  the  wi 
the  more  helpless  householder 
bouring  parish  has  for  some  ye 
couple  of  pigs  from  the  surplu 

Strolling  beggars  are  always 
lodged  gratis,  either  by  the 
farmers  or  cottiers. 

leggar  brings  for  bedding ; and 
as  is  generally  the  case),  and  the 
inderer  divides  his  potatoes  with 
. A certain  beggar  in  a neigli- 
-ars  back  been  known  to  feed  a 
s produce  of  his  potato  bag. 

None. 

| I have  seen  several  ill,  almost 
dead,  who  have  recovered  by 
attention,  and  when  so,  for- 
warded from  one  parish  to 
another  till  they  reach  their 
friends. 

None  that  I ever  heard  of.  None. 

When  there  is  danger  of  this,  1 
the  neighbours  most  humanely  remedy  it.  Two 
of  them  frequently  go  out  and  collect  meal  or 
money  for  the  destitute  person  or  persons. 

0.5.  3 c 3 
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ULSTER— County  Londonderry — Baronies  Kenaught,  Londonderry  City  and  Liberties,  and  Loughinshof 


Tamlaglitarde  - - Pop.  3,607. 

Tamlaghtfinlagan  - Pop.  7,356 

Templemore  (including  Citv 
and  Suburbs.) — Pop.  1 9,620. 

laglit  and  Artrei_pop._^ 

Rev.  Samuel  Bulter. 

Rev.  0.  M‘Causland. 

1-Ion.  & lit.  Rev.  Bishop  of  Derry  ; 
Very  Rev.T.B.  Gough,  Dean  of  Derry 
Rev.  P.  M'Loughlin,  d.d.,  Roman- 
catholic  Bishop,  and  seven  others. 

5 Rev.  Hugh  M‘Cosker,  P.P. 

Only  two  deserted  children 
now.  N one  perish  by  neglect. 

In  each  of  these  three  years 
two  deserted  children  were 
supported  by  parochial  as- 
sessment in  vestry,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  4/.  each.  In  the 
last  year  6 I.  was  voted  for 
two  children  left  in  the  care 
of  an  uncle. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five. 

"rJS.but  one  deserted 
child,  who  is  supported  bv  the 
parish  of  Baliinderry.  None 
lee?  per‘Shed  through  neg- 

()nly  two  illegitimate  child- 
i-en. 

Eleven ; baptized  by  the 
church  minister;  perhaps  as 
many  more,  if  not  upwards 
of  that  number,  by  the  other 
clergymen,  priests, &c.  These 
are  generally  left  altogether 
to  the  care  of  their  mothers. 

• 

One. 

There  are  now  04  widows  and  child- 
ren, of  tlie  poorest,  unfriended,  desti- 
tute order.  (See  answ  er  to  No.  4.)  In 
the  presbyteriao  congregation,  of  about 
100  families,  there  are  not'more  than 
tiiree  or  four  families  who  ever  need 
support,  and  those  are  greatly  main- 
tained by  our  congregational  collecth 

At  least  30  women  ; some  of  1 . 

them  widows  with  families,  1 

others  without  any.  For  these  there  is  no  provision  whatever, 
bounty  of  their  neighbours,  who  often  find  it  necessary  to  a 
and  at  places  of  worship,  for  the  means  of  supporting  these  he 
>ns  in  the  dearest  part  of  the  year,  or  when  they  are  most  in  distress. 

None. 

except  in  the  occasional 
pply  among  the  gentry, 
ilpless  beings. 

Tliere  are  85  persons  ivbocennot  work 
any,  and  77  who,  though  infirm,  can 
earn  partuf  their  living.  They  are  sup- 
ported partly  by  their  Sunday  collec- 
tions in  the  congregations,  partly  by 
begging  for  them  by  young  men,  partly 
by  their  relatives,  and  some  by  the  in- 
terest of  300/.  bequeathed  to  the  poor; 
44  persons  get  of  that  7 s.  Od.  yearly. 

•At  least  50.  Those  who  are  at  all 
able  generally  go  out  to  beg  ; those 
who  are  unable,  from  old  age,  or  in- 
firmity or  disease,  become  a burthen 
on  any  relations  or  friends  they  may 
have ; and  these  are  frequently  obliged 
to  solicit  relief  in  their  behalf.  Such 
persous  receive  occasional,  though 
small,  contributions  from  congregalic 

With  respect  to  the  city, 
Vide  Mendicity  Reports.  The 
state  of  the  country  cannot 
be  accurately  ascertained, 
but  they  are  certainly  very 
numerous, 
inal  collections. 

There  are  eight  or  nine  who 
are  supported  by  public  contri- 
butions from  the  church  and 
chapels. 

Perhaps  15  to  20  men  leave  their 
country  yearly  to  seek  work  in  Great 
Britain.  Their  present  plan  is  to  go  to 
England  in  the  harvest,  and  then  to  take 
•Scotland  and  its  harvest  on  their  way 
home,  as  the  Scotch  harvest  is  later 
than  the  English. 

Difficult  to  ascertain.  Per- 
haps, on  an  average,  from 
20  to  30  mostly  go  to  Scot- 
land, few  go  to  England. 

Few  leave  this  to  obtain  em- 
ployment elsewhere.  Some 
occasionally  go  to  Scotland. 
These  periodical  movements 
do  not  take  place  in  this 
parish. 

None  leave  it  periodically, 
but  a few  young  men  who  go 
to  England  in  the  harvest  time; 
and  they  generally  allow  that, 
every  thing  considered,  they 
would  do  as  well  at  home. 

Some  of  these  migraters  are  married 
men.  Some  of  their  wives  beg  in  their 
absence ; most  of  them  have  potatoes 
in  that  early  part  of  the  season,  from 
their  little  manure,  (and  be  it  observed 
that  all  the  cottagers  get  free  land  for 
their  manure.) 

Generally  unmarried  men. 
Wives  and  children  of  mar- 
ried men  usually  go  to  beg 
in  their  husbands'  absence. 

Few  or  no  married  men  go 
to  England,  or  any  place  else, 
from  their  wives,  out  of  my 
parishes. 

About  10  persons  beg  con- 
stantly, and  20  or  more  in  the 
summer,  according  to  its  se- 
verity on  them;  and  1 have  seen 
about  200  strange  beggars  in 
some  of  the  former  seasons. 
Alms  mostly  paid  in  provisions, 
and  by  a few  chiefly  in  money. 

About  60.  At  the  houses 
of  gentlemen,  a small  weekly 
contribution  is  generally  given 
in  money  ; from  the  farmers 
they  receive  a greater  or  a 
smaller  quantity  of  provisions  ii 
When  the  supply  of  these  Ilf 
they  barter  them  for  whiskey,  t 

In  the  city,  street  begging  is 
suppressed  by  the  Mendicity. 
In  the  country, alms  are  given 
in  provisions. 

a meal  or  potatoes, 
ippens  to  be  large, 
ea  or  tobacco. 

About  1 2 ; and  it  is  generally 
provisions  that  they  get. 

None  let  their  houses  to  beg- 
gars, though  no  place  gives 
more  free  and  easy  accommo- 
dation, such  as  they  have.  They 
get  nothing  usually  but  the 
bundle  of  straw  which  the  beg- 
gar has  prepared  somewhere 
for  his  bed.  All  denominations 

are  very  charitable;  very  poorcottagers 
may  sometimes  partake  of  their  potatoes. 

Several  of  the  poorest  cot- 
tiers are  in  the  habit  of  giving 
a night's  lodging  to  strolling 
beggars.  The  beggars  bring 
with  them  some  straw  to  lie 
on,  which  they  leave  as  pay- 
ment for  their  reception,  and 
which  is  converted  into  ma- 
nure for  potatoes. 

Two-pence  per  night,  or  4 J-d. 
per  week. 

None.  But  if  a beggar  stops- 
at  a cabin,  he  gets  his  lodging 
gratis. 

None  have  died  of  destitution 
since  1816  and  1817,80  far  as 
publicly  known ; though  I think 
low  fevers  arise  not  unfrequent- 
ly  from  the  poor  mode  of  livirg. 

1 know  of  none.  In  the  year 
18  >9,  a begging  woman  was 
taken  into  a house,  where  she 
died  soon  after,  supposed  to 
be  from  destitution. 

None. 

None. 
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ULSTER — County  Londonderry — Barony  Loughinsholin. 


Ballysculliri  - - Pop.  6,453. 

Ballyscullin  - - Pop.  6,453.  i 

Desertlin  and  part  of  Artrea. 
Pop. 

Desertlin  - - Pop.  3,318. 

Rev.  ( r.  H.  Ashe. 

H.  13.  Hunter,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Rev.  Patrick  Vincent,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  Bratt  Hewitt. 

There  are  two,  who  have  been  taken 
charge  of  by  respeclable  people  upon 
receiving  from  the  parish  a sum  of 
money,  and  giving  security  for  taking 
care  of  them.  None  have  died  from 

Very  few,  not  on  the  average  one  in 
the  year.  There  was  at  one  time  the 
appearance  of  a great  increase  of  bas- 
tard children  in  this  parish,  but  by 
pursuing  in  making  the  mother  keep 

There  are  four  deserted  children. 
None  have  perished  through  neglect 

Two;  one  supported  by  parish,  the 
other  by  friends.  One  is  supposed  to 
have  perished  by  neglect  of  the  unna- 
tural mother  in  the  last  three  years. 

i *.iinu,  uuu  pruaecuung  101  exposure,  ana  very  vigilant  attention  to  prevent  parish  charges,  there  is  now  very 
little  of  it.  V\  lulst  on  tins  subject,  I may  state  that  my  opinion  was  given  very  fully  to  the  late  Government  on  this  subject;  and  I am  quite 
certain  that  a power  vested  in  petty  sessions  of  examining  into  cases  of  bastardy,  and  upon  proof  of  the  father  of  the  child,  such  proof  to  he 
taken  from  the  best  sources  that  can  be  procured,  and  from  circumstantial  evidence,  and  from  previous  character,  so  that  magistrates  should 


have  a power  of  mulctingthe  reputed  fathers  in  the  maintenance,  would  be  a monstrous  check  upon  the  crime.  At  present  it  is  nearly  impossible 
to  get  anything  from  the  father,  no  matter  how  plainly  it  may  be  proved,  and  the  unfortunate  mother  is  obliged  to  lake  the  whole  maintenance 
on  herself:  it  is  a grievous  thing,  and  calls  loudly  for  redress.  And  I am  quite  satisfied  that  aa  Act  giving  magistrates  the  power  of  investigating 
and  charging  the  father  with  the  maintenance,  would  be  most  salutary  and  beneficial. 


The  number  I cannot  be  sure  This  is  answered,  or  nearly  Fifteen  widows  and  about  40  

of;  but  they  are  usually  sup-  so,  by  No.  4;  I do  not  think  children  in  my  parish,  who 

ported  by  their  relations  and  there  are  many,  but  I cannot  have  no  near  relatives  to  sup- 

private  charity  of  a few  indi-  speak  accurately.  port  them;  they  are  supported 

viduats.  by  the  benevolent  neighbours,  and  the  industry  of  the 

widow  and  the  elder  children  of  the  family,  who  get 
work  in  preference  to  the  less  distressed. 

From  40  to  50.  Some  are  supported  This  is  a very  difficult  question  to  There  are  about  50 persons  who  from  I j ,jo  not  know  the  exact  number; 

by  their  own  friends,  and  others  by  answer.  X should  say  about  50  of  the  °ld  a8e  an(*  infirmity  are  unable  to  they  are  supported  by  collections  in 


by  their  own  friends,  and  others  by  answer.  I should  say  about  50  of  the  °'“  a8e  ana  infirmity  are  unable  to  they  are  supported  by  collections  in 
tne  charity  of  private  individuals.  class  alluded  to ; they  are  supported  work;  they  are  supported  by  the  poor’s  different  places  of  worship,  and  the 
in  different  wavs.  'I  he  landlord  of  one  money  collected  on  Sunday  in  the  dif-  benevolence  of  individuals. 


in  different  wavs.  I he  landlord  of  one  money  conecteu  on  auuuay  in  tne  oit-  benevolence  of  individuals, 
estate,  the  Bellagly,  gives  a sum  of  ferent  houses  of  woiship,  and  the  elm-  I 
1 SOI.  per  annum  to  his  agent  to  distri-  | % of  ‘h®  neighbours  where  they  reside.) 
bute  in  any  way  ho  may  think  most  useful,  and  the  aged  and  infirm  inhabitants  of  the  village  get  a share  of  this.  The  collection  in  the  poor  box  on  Sunday  is 
given  to  the  aged  and  infirm  poor,  and  the  kindness  of  neighbours  and  the  few  resident  gentry  in  the  parish,  including  two  clergymen,  supports  those  persons  in 
a very  poor  way.  On  Monday  there  is  a general  day  ofheiping  all  the  poor  who  can  come  out,  and  they  call  at  your  house,  and  receive  generally  one  halfpenny, 
or  from  the  farmers  they  may  receive  some  potatoes  instead,  and  this  constitutes  the  only  way  in  which  those  persons  are  relieved. 


I do  not  think  that  the  num-  I think  very  few  labourers  There  are  about  25  or  30  Ja-  None, 

her  of  those  who  go  to  England  from  this  parish  go  to  England,  bourers  leave  this  parish  in  the 
and  Scotland  for  harvest  work  some  go  to  Scotland,  but  I ) harvest  season.  Some  go  to 
exceeds  15  yearly.  think  it  is  generally  cotton-  1 England  and  some  to  Scotland. 

weavers  or  persons  conversant  with  factory  business,  not  agricultural  labourers. 


They  are  generally  single  men,  Their  wives  and  children  re-  They  are  generally  single 
I think.  1 main  in  their  houses,  and  they  men ; some  are  married,  who 

either  receive  money  from  the  husband  by  remittance,  or  procure  some  potatoes  and 
else  have  provisions  laid  in  before  the  husband  starts.  I oatmeal  on  credit  until  their 


know  of  none  who  are  supported  by  begging  in  the  absence  return- 
of  their  husbands,  although  I believe  this  is  not  uncommon  in  some  places. 


Thirty-six.  Alms  are  given  There  are  27  badged  beg-  There  are  about  25  or  30  The  alms  given  by  farmers  in 
at  the  better  sort  of  houses  in  gars  in  the  parish ; they  are  who  subsist  by  begging,  provisions,  by  the  gentry  some- 
money,  but  in  the  small  houses  relieved  as  stated  in  No.  4.  Alms  are  mostly  given  in  pro-  times  in  money, 

in  provisions.  visions. 


No  householders  make  a trade 
of  it;  in  all  cases  where  strolling 
beggars  are  lodged,  there  is  no 
charge  made. 


The  travelling  poor  are 
lodged  gratis. 


One  aged  person  I consider 
died  sooner  than  she  would 


have  done  from  cold  and  by  j 
being  obliged  to  lie  on  the  ) 
damp  ground. 
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Desei  tmartin  and  Kilcronalian. 
Pop.  y.iao. 

Kilcronalian  - - Pop.  4,186. 

Killiough  - - Pop.  3,046. 

Kilraa  - - p.p. 

ltev.  Ed.  Donnelly,  p.  p. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Knox. 

Rev.  N.  Inch. 

Rev.  John  Waddj. 

I know  of  none. 

One ; supported  by  vestry 
assessment. 

None  known. 

None  at  present  i„  the  pa. 
nsh.  When  there  are  any. 
they  are  supported  by  vestry 
assessments.  None  are  known 
to  have  perished  through  ne-- 
lect.  s 

I know  of  none. 

At  present  about  eight, 
maintained  by  their  mothers. 
The  fathers  rarely  do  more 
than  contribute  partially. 
The  burthen  of  so  doing  fre- 
quently causes  them  to  emi- 
grate to  America. 

None  known. 

I know  of  none. 

1 know  of  none. 

I cannot  number  above  six 
widows  and  1 0 children  in  the 
state  inquired  after.  In  these 
cases,  they  are  generally  lodg- 
ed gratuitously  by  the  chari- 
table oftlie  lower  classes,  and 
otherwise  supported  by  general  alms. 

None  known  without  some 
support. 

Resident  widows  of  farmers 
derive  their  support  from  the 
land  occupied  by  their  child- 
ren, either  by  approbation  of 
landlord,  or  by  the  will  of  their 
husbands.  Labourers'  widows, 
unable  to  work,  becomestrollingbeggais. 

There  are  few  of  this  descrip- 
tion, but  such  as  are,  are  sup- 
ported by  the  charitable  con- 
tributions of  their  neighbours. 

This  inquiry,  I presume,  re- 
fers to  the  very  poor,  and 
such  as  might  become  claim- 
ants for  parish  relief.  Of  these  . 
perhaps  40  ; but  this  being  a quostio 
a very  minute  investigation,  very  varii 
destitute  of  much  respective  reason  an 

Gne  or  two  only  known,  who 
depend  on  the  charity  of  re- 
latives or  neighbours. 

n of  degree,  I have  found,  upon 
ed  and  opposite  opinions,  yet  not 

Persons  in  such  circumstances 
are  usually  supported  by  the 
congregational  collections  of 
the  places  of  worship  to  which 
they  belong,  and  the  benevo- 
lence of  their  neighbours. 

Cannot  ascertain  the  number 
correctly,  but  many  from  this 
place  attend  the  harvest  in 
England  and  Scotland. 

About  30.  All  go  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland. 

This  varies  greatly  with  the 
season  and  prospect  of  em- 
ployment. This  last  season, 
probably  20  or  more.  How 
many  to  England,  unknown 
here. 

Few  in  proportion  to  the  en- 
tire population.  Most  of  them 
go  first  to  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, and  from  thence  to  Scot- 
land, as  the  harvest  in  Scotland  is  later 
than  in  the  south  of  England. 

Some  married  and  some 
single.  The  wives  of  the  mar- 
ried strive  to  subsist  on  a mere 
trifle  which  their  husbands 
leave  them,  and  others  by 

b«gsi”E- 

A few,  perhaps  one-fifth, 
may  be  married.  Their  wives 
and  families  subsist  during 
their  absence  upon  their  store 
of  potatoes  and  their  own  in- 
dustry. 

A few  married  men.  Their 
wives  and  children  having 
support  at  home  until  their 
return,  with  help. 

Some  of  them  are  married, 
who  leave  a scanty  provision 
with  their  families,  consisting 
chiefly  of  the  potato  crop  then 
ripe  on  their  farms. 

In  provisions  in  general. 
Cannot  ascertain  the  number, 
as  no  distinction  in  this  re- 
spect is  made  in  parishes  here. 

About  ao.  Always,  or  nearly 
so,  in  provisions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  convert 
into  money. 

Only  one  known. 

This  cannot  be  accurately  as- 
certained, as  it  is  not  usual  for 
persons  of  that  description  to 
beg  in  their  own  parish,  Aims 
are  usually  given  in  meal  and 
potatoes. 

They  are  lodged  gratis,  by 
both  poor  and  rich. 

None. 

None  known.  Poor  in  need 
usually  find  a night’s  lodging 
gratis. 

Strolling  beggars  always  get 
gratuitous  lodgings  from  cot- 
tiers or  the  poorer  class  «• 
farmers. 

None. 

None. 

None  known. 

None- 

• i'J 
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Parts  of  Kilrea,  Maghera,  Killilough, 
Descrtoghill,  Aghawey  and  Tamhgli- 
O'Ciilly  - - Pop. . 

Maghera  - - Pop.  14,061. 

Maghera  - - Pop.  14,061. 

Magherafelt  - - Pop.  7,218. 

IV.  II.  Holmes,  Esq. 

Alexander  Mulligan. 

Rev.  James  Spencer  Knox. 

Rev.  Thomas  A.  Vesey. 

None  that  I know  of.  If  any, 
they  are  supported  by  a vestry 
cess.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect  as  far  as  I am 
aware. 

None  of  this  description,  as 
far  as  I know. 

Four  deserted  children,  sup- 
ported by  vestry  assessments. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  (exposure,  I presume) 
for  three  years. 

At  present  there  is  one  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  None 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

None. 

At  present  about  20,  main- 
tained by  their  mothers.  The 
fathers  rarely  do  more  than 
contribute  partially,  the  bur- 
then of  doing  so  frequently 
causes  them  to  emigrate  to 
America. 

One. 

None  that  I am  aware  of,  ex- 
cept those  alluded  to  in  No.  7. 

I cannot  number  above  10 
widows  and  about  as  many 
children  in  the  state  inquired 
after.  In  these  cases  they  are 
generally  lodged  gratuitously 
by  the  charitable  of  the  lower 
classes,  and  otherwise  supported 

Any  widows  and  children  in 
the  parish  who  have  no  rela- 
tions and  are  unable  to  work, 
are  supported  by  begging. 

by  general  alms. 

Number  unknown.  Thosewho 
are  incapable  of  work  are  usually 
supported  by  their  relatives,  or 
by  the  congregational  collec- 
tions. 

Very  few ; but  where  any  of 
such  are  they  are  attended  to 
and  supported  by  the  volun- 
tary charities  of  the  people. 

This  inquiry,  I presume,  re- 
fers to  tbe  very  poor  aud  such  as  might 
become  claimants  for  parish  relief.  Of 
these  perhaps  100  ; but  this  being  a 
question  of  degree,  I have  found,  upon 
a very  minute  investigation,  very  va- 
ried  and  opposite  opinions,  yet  not 
destitute  of  much  respective  reason  and 

There  are  a considerable 
number  of  old  people  not  able 
to  work,  who  are  supported  by 
their  families. 

good  sense. 

There  are  not  many,  consider- 
ing the  very  dense  population  ; 
those  who  do  leave  their  homes 
fur  that  purpose  usually  go  to 
Scotland. 

About  50 ; all  to  England  or 
Scotland. 

Very  few. 

Some  are  married  and  some 
not.  The  wives  and  children 
of  the  former  are  maintained 
usually  by  potatoes  of  their  own 
growing. 

Both  single  and  married  men  go  at 
harvest  time  to  England  and  Scotland. 
I never  knew  any  of  their  families 
suffering  any  privation  during  their 
absence.  The  number  from  tliis  pa- 
rish is  but  fen  compared  with  the 
south  and  west  of  Ireland. 

A few,  perhaps  one-fifth,  may 
be  married.  Their  wives  and 
families  subsist  during  their 
absence  upon  their  store  of  po- 
tatoes and  their  own  industry. 

No  married  men  go. 

The  number  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained, as  persons  do  not  usually 
beg  in  their  own  district.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  meal  aud 
potatoes. 

Not  many,  and  they  get  sup- 
port both  ways  from  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  parish. 

About  50.  Always,  or  nearly 
so,  in  provisions,  the  greater 
part  of  which  they  convert 
into  money. 

Those  who  at  present  subsist 
by  begging  are  about  50  or  6©- 
In  the  town  alms  are  given  in 
money,  in  the  country  in  pro- 
visions. 

The  strolling  beggars  are  sel- 
dom refused  a gratuitous  lodg- 
ing by  the  cottiers  or  very  small 
farmers. 

I believe  2 d. 

None. 

Strolling  beggars  in  general 
obtain  lodging  free. 

None. 

Not  any. 

None. 

None. 
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Magherafelt  - - Pop.  7,218. 

Magherafelt  - - Pop.  7,218. 

Magherafelt  — Pop.  7,218. 

TamlaghTo^Crili^ 
Pop.  10,070. 

Andrew  Spotswood,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Capt.  G.  IV.  Blathvoayt,  j.  v. 

Rev.  John  Quinne,  r.  r. 

S.  Ellis , Esq.  j. 

There  is  one  deserted  child, 
at  present  supported  by  the 
parish ; none  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

At  present  there  is  one,  sup- 
ported by  the  parish ; none 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

There  are  17,  all  generally 
supported  by  the  humane. 

One. 

One. 

There  are  32  ; their  mothers, 
when  they  get  work,  support 
them ; when  no  employment, 
they  beg. 

I do  not  know  of  any 

Any  widows  and  children  in 
the  parish,  who  have  no  rela- 
tions and  are  not  able  to  work, 
are  supported  by  begging. 

There  are  72  widows ; those 
who  have  relatives  generally 
give  them  assistance;  others 
live  either  by  begging  or  by 
their  neighbours. 

A considerable  number  of  old 
■people  are  supported  by  their 
families,  others  by  begging. 

There  are  a considerable 
number  of  old  people  not  able 
to  work,  who  are  supported 
by  their  families  and  the  con- 
tributions of  a few  benevolent 
people. 

There  are  100  at  least;  their 
usual  support  is  either  from 
their  poor  relations,  the  com- 
munity, or  both. 

Few  leave  their  dwellings; 
any  that  do,  go  to  England. 

Very  few. 

Very  few  for  the  last  two 
years ; might  be  about  50 ; 
they  generally  go  in  the  har- 
vest time  to  England. 

Very  few  married  men  go; 
their  wives  and  children  are  . 
supported  either  by  begging  or  j 
their  own  industry. 

No  married  men  go. 

When  married  men  go  to 
England  they  leave  a small 
quantity  of  potatoes,  very  often 
the  produce  of  tbeir  garden, 
and  tire  women  provide  other 
necessaries  the  best  they  cau. 

At  present  about  60 ; in  the 
town  alms  are  generally  given 
in  money,  in  the  country  in 
provisions. 

The  present  number  who 
subsist  by  begging,  is  about 
50  or  60 ; in  the  town  alms 
are  given  in  money,  in  the 
country  in  provisions. 

The  number  of  resident  beg- 
gars are  few,  not,  30;  in  the 
villages  and  towns  alms  are 
generally  given  in  halfpence, 
in  the  country  in  provisions. 

• Strolling  beggars  generally  get 
a night's  lodging  free  in  the 
cabins  through  the  country.  • 

Strolling  beggars  in  general 
get  lodgings  free. 

Beggars  are  generally  lodged 
gratis ; very  unusual  to  charge 
ior  a night’s  lodging. 

Cannot  exactly  say. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

I have  never  beard  of  any 
dying  from  actual  destitution 
in  this  parish,  almost  at  any 
period. 
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Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Tamlaght  O’Crilly. 
Pop.  10,070. 

Termaneney  - Pop.  2,551. 

Banagher  - - Pop.  6,186. 

Rev.  W.  Napper. 

Rev.  Adam  Boyle. 

Rev.  Charles  Foster. 

Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  p.  it. 

I am  not  certain;  I suppose 
about  six  or  seven.  Some  were 
sent  to  the  Foundling  Hospital 
by  the  parish ; the  rest  had  their 
nursing  paid  three  years  by  the 
parish;  then  they  each  generally 
became  (gratis)oue  of  the  family 
where  nursed.  None  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neglect  wi 

I am  not  certain ; I suppose 
about  seven  or  eight.  Some  sent 
to  the  hospital  by  the  parish, 
others  had  their  nursing  paid 
for  by  the  parish  three  years. 
None  perished  that  I know  or 
recollect. 

ithin  the  last  three  years. 

One  only,  who  is  supported 
by  parish  assessment.  1 never 
heard  of  any  child  having  pe- 
rished, or  being  supposed  to 
have  perished  from  neglect  in 
this  parish. 

They  are  few  in  the  parish, 
and  we  have  not  known  of  any 
to  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

I am  not  aware  of  more  than 
one  of  this  description  at  pre- 
sent. 

At  present  I can  only  recol- 
lect of  one. 

I know  of  none. 

I do  not  know. 

I do  not  know.  They  do  not 
stand  prominent  or  generally 
attract  notice,  as  there  is  a dis- 
position to  industry ; several 
subsist  quietly  on  very  small  met 
mendicancy.  There  are  10  widot 
townlandsrespecting these, and  rei 

There  is  no  poor-house  in  this 
parish,  or  institution  of  the  sort. 

uis,  and  others  get  neighbourly  ai 
vs  on  our  church  poor  list.  If  desi 
turn  the  information  obtained.  I di 

I know  of  no  widows  and 
children  in  this  parish  who  can 
be  called  destitute- 

id  occasional  assistance  without 
red,  I will  send  inquiries  into  the 
dnot  clearly  think  of  this  in  time. 

The  number  I cannot  state,  but 
such  individuals  as  cannot  sup- 
port themselves,  get  poor’s  mo- 
ney from  the  houses  of  worship. 

I cannot  estimate ; they  are 
numerous.  Many  have  a claim 
to  support  from  the  farm  where 
they  reside ; otherwise  they  de- 
pend on  the  beneficence  of  rela- 
tives and  neighbours, assisted  by 
congregational  collections  of  dilfei 

I cannot  estimate.  Supported 
byfriends, neighbours  and  col- 
lections. Beggars  are  mostly 
supported  by  provisions. 

■ent  denominations. 

The  aged  and  iufirm  in  this 
parish  are  supported  by  their 
families  and  relatives. 

The  number  might  be  from  40 
to  50,  aud  some  of  these  are 
partly  supported  from  the  seve- 
ral houses  of  worship,  while  the 
rest  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  country. 

Several  resort  to  Scotland , es- 
pecially in  harvest;  a few  to 
England.  I cannot  state  ex- 
actly. 

A number  periodically  emi- 
grate to  Scotland,  some  to  Eng- 
land, in  spring  and  autumn, 
especially  in  autumn.  The 
number  I could  not  say. 

Scarcely  any  from  this  parish. 

The  number  of  labourers  that 
leave  their  places  I cannot  com- 
pute ; but  such  as  look  for  em- 
ploy elsewhere  mostly  go  to 
England. 

Some  are  married,  whose  fami- 
lies are  generally  supported  by  potatoes 
ready  to  be  dug  at  their  departure,  which 
is  usually  about  the  beginning  of  August. 
Also  by  little  exertions  of  industry,  such 
as  those  mentioned  in  other  answers  : I 
mean,  by  little,  making  small  returns  of  wi 

A number  such  are  married ; ! 
a few  potatoes  usually  keep 
them  alive  in  the  husband’s 
absence,  hoping  for  some  mo  - 
ney  on  his  return. 

When  such  a case  occurs,  the 
wife  and  family  are  supported  during 
the  absence  of  the  husband  (from  July 
to  September)  on  the  produce  of  the 
potato  garden,  which  is  generally  at- 
tached to  cottages,  and  whatever  he  is 
able  to  spare  from  his  previous  earnings. 

Some  of  them  married,  and 
some  unmarried.  The  wives  and 
children  of  the  married  men  are 
mostly  fed  on  new  potatoes,  as 
it  is  at  that  season  of  the  year  the  head* 
of  houses  mostly  absent  themselves. 

I cannot  state  the  number,  be-  I cannot  state  the  number, 
cause  there  are  so  many  fluctuat-  Alms  usually  given  in  pro- 
ing  strangers.  Alms  usually  visions, 
given  in  provisions.  From  any-  1 

thing  I observe,  I think  from  30  to  40  would  be  rather  a high 
estimate  of  actual  mendicants  resident ; though  I believe 
many  more  are  generally  vagrant  in  this  parish,  and 
several  others  are  partially  assisted. 

Six  or  seven.  Alms  are  usu- 
ally given  in  provisions. 

From  401050,  begging.  Alms 
given  by’  the  rich  in  money,  by 
farmers  in  provisions. 

This  practice  is  quite  general, 
and  a night’s  lodging  is  (1  be- 
lieve) always  given  gratuitously 
in  this  case ; I am  not  aware  of 
auy  exceptions. 

A number ; but  the  definite 
number  I know  not. 

I know  no  house  of  this  de- 
scription. When  strolling 
beggars  are  lodged,  I believe 
that  no  charge  is  made  for  the 
accommodation. 

I should  think  that  beggars 
are  generally  lodged  by  cottiers, 
and  from  them  they  receive  no 
recompense. 

I hope  not.  Such  an  event  is 
scarcely  known,  at  any  rate,  and 
I trust  scarcely  possible,  unless  in 
by  some  surprise.  I have  heard 
it  is  not  said  whether  within  the  1 
1 

None  known  to  me. 

the  case  of  a stranger 
a rumour  of  one,  but 
ast  three  years. 

I never  heard  of  a case  of  the 
kind,  and  I think  highly  im- 
probable that  such  a case 
should  occur  in  this  parish. 

None. 

O.J.  3D2 
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Cumber  (Upper)  - Pop.  7,745. 

Cumber  (Upper  and  Lower.) 
Pop.  12,329. 

Cumber  (Lower)  - Pop.  4,584. 

Faughanvale  - Pop.  6, „ 8, 

Rev.  Francis  Brownlow . 

Rev.  James  Allison,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Hayden. 

Thomas 

Dtp.  Lieut. 

Four  deserted  children  within 
the  last  three  years.  One  pe- 
rished. 

Deserted  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  to  which 
they  belong.  None  have  pe- 
rished throagh  neglect  within 
the  last  three  years. 

No  deserted  children. 

None. 

There  are  but  two  supported 
by  the  parish  at  present;  I 
know  of  no  others. 

Cannot  tell  the  number;  they 
are,  as  far  as  I know,  supported 
by  their  reputed  fathers. 

I know  of  none  of  the  age  re- 
ferred to. 

None. 

There  are  not  many  of  this 
description.  They  are  sup- 
ported by  the  bounty  of  their 
neighbours. 

I know  of  only  six,  exclusive 
of  common  beggars,  and  they 
are  supported  by  the  benevo- 
lent care  of  three  or  four  fa- 
milies. 

About  12;  by  the  bounty  of 
the  resident  gentry  and  farmers. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this 
query  satisfactorily. 

Upwards  of  100;  usually  sup- 
ported by  begging. 

Not  more  than  about  70,  who 
are  chiefly  maintained  by  their 
own  relations. 

About  loo ; they  are  supported 
partly  by  their  friends  and  the 
bounty  of  those  gentlemen's  ft-  ■ 
milies  who  reside  in  the  pariah; 
they  are  also  assisted  by  the 
farmers. 

About  50  emigrate ; of  which 
number  probably  two-thirds  go 
to  England. 

Not  many  in  Cumber;  a few 
go  to  England. 

About  30  go  to  England  ; less 
during  the  last  year,  from  a 
report  that  they  would  be  ill 
received  by  the  English  la- 
bourers. 

Not  many  in  comparison  with 
other  parts  of  Ireland.  Those 
who  do  go,  go  in  general  to 
England. 

Some  leave  provisions  with 
their  families,  but  the  major 
part  allow  their  wives,  &c.  to 
beg  until  their  return. 

A few  married  men  ; some,  of 
their  wives  arc  obliged  to  beg,  andotbers 
subsist  on  their  little  earnings. 

employment  in  harvest.  Their  wives  ; 
of  their  own  crop  in  their  absence  j 
children  get  employment  at  home  mi 

From  the  minute  subdivision 

of  land  in  some  parts  of  this  parish,  even 
persons  who  are  called  farmers  periodi- 
| callygo  to  England  or  Scotland  for 
md  children  are  fully  adequate  to  the  care 
and  in  the  case  of  ordinary  labourers,  th 
WC  readily  at  tlrat  precise  period  than  anj 

Some  are  ; in  which  case  their 

wives  and  children  arc  supported  by  tbeir 
own  industry  and  the  potatoes  provided  by 
their  husbands  previous  to  leaving  home. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer  this, 
either,  with  accuracy ; probably 
loo.  Very  few  give  money  ; 
farmers  always  provisions. 

Alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

diciously  expended  \ 
be  a relief  to  both  c' 

I know  of  40  persons  subsist- 
ing by  begging,  who  receive 
alms  in  money  from  the  gentry, 
and  provisions  from  the  farm- 
ers; and  I have  no  doubt  that 
if  the  amount  of  both  were  ju- 
jnder  a proper  system,  it  would 
lasses  of  contributors. 

About  54;  both  in  money  and 
provisions : in  money  by  the 
gentry  and  provisions  by  the 
farmers. 

None  that  I know.  Beggars 
are  lodged  gratuitously. 

The  number  is  not  many. 
The  beggar  usually  gets  straw 
from  a farmer  for  a bed  for  the 
night  of  his  stay  at  his  lodging, 
and  he  leaves  this  bed  behind 
as  a remuneration  to  his  poor 
host. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  house- 
holders who  let  lodgings.  StroU- 
ing  beggars  are  never  charged 
for  their  lodgings ; they  in  ge- 
neral get  a bundle  of  straw  from 
the  farmer  for  their  bed,  andge 
leave  to  make  it  up  in  the  co  - 
tier's  house  without  any 
Travellers  pay  2 d.  per  night  lor 
a bed.  — - 

None. 

None. 

None. 

i 

i 

None. 

.?  a 
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Faugbanvale  - Pop.  6,218. 

Glendermot  - Pop.  10,338. 

Glendermot  - Pop.  10,338. 

Glendermot  - Pop.  10,338. 

Rev.  M.  Moore. 

Rev.  Henry  Carson,  v.  m. 

Rev.  TV.  Monteith,  p.  m.  \ 
| 

John  A.  Smyth,  Esq. 

I understand  there  are  two, 
supported  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions. 

I have  not  known  or  heard  of  j 
any  perishing  through  neglect 
within  the  last  three  years. 

About  five  or  six,  supported 
by  parish  assessments. 

FI  one. 

I do  not  know. 

I do  not  know. 

I caunot  say;  those  are  in- 
cluded in  the  number  of  beggars. 

I think  about  100;  some  sup- 
ported by  their  relatives  and 
others  on  charity. 

Thenumberl  know  not;  those 
who  are  able  to  travel,  by  beg- 
ging, and  those  who  cannot, 
depend  on  the  bounty  of  their 
neighbours. 

I know  not ; nor  can  I form 
an  opinion. 

• I cannot  say  the  number ; sup- 
! pose  300  or  400.  Those  who 
j do  not  beg  are  supplied  by  their 
j children. 

1 

I cannot  state  the  number;  1 
think  very  lew  go  to  England 
from  this  parish. 

I cannot  name  the  number; 
but  a great  many  go  from  this 
to  England  and  Scotland  to 
get  employment  during  the 
harvest  work. 

Very  few ; those  mostly  go  to 
Scotland.  There  is,  in  general, 
employment  for  labourers. 

; By  begging. 

Single  men  go  more  fre-  , 
quently,  but  sometimes  mar-  ; 
ried  men  go,  and  their  wives  j 
and  children  generally  betake 
themselves  to  begging. 

In  general,  those  who  go  to 
Scotland  at  a particular  time  of 
the  year  are  married  men,  and 
generally  leave  some  potatoes 
and  oatmeal  to  support  their  fa- 
milies in  their  absence. 

Between  40  and  50;  usually  ( 
in  provisions  are  given. 

! About  130.  Alms  given  by 
some  in  money,  by  the  formers 
usually  in  provisions. 

About  100;  some  people  give 
money  ; some  give  potatoes  and 
oatmeal.  If  we  have  poor  laws, 
the  number  requiring  aid  would 
exceed  500. 

A large  proportion,  and  the 
price  usually  paid  is  id.  per 
night. 

. 

. 

I cannot  give  any  answer  to 
this  query. 

There  are  very  few.  .The  beg- 
gars have  generally  some  resi- 
dence or  lodging.  In  the  latter 
case  they  generally  divide  the 
provisions  they  get  in  charity 
with  those  in  whose  houses  they 
lodge. 

None. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

1 

3 d 3 
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Agkerton  - - Pop. 

Augbnamullen — Pop.  18,032. 

Augbnamullen — Pop.  18,032. 

Pop.  18,032. 

Rev.  David  Dunlcin. 

Rev.  William  Roper. 

Rev.  M.  Mc  Dowell,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Philip  Brennan,  p.  j>_ 

There  is  one  deserted  child, 
supported  by  the  parish.  None 
known  to  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

a loss  now  how  to  pr 
was  not  successful.  ' 
kept  by  their  nurses  fr< 
dissatisfaction,  as  it  is 

There  are  five  deserted  chil- 
dren in  this  and  the  eastern 
division  of  the  parish,  whohave 
hitherto  been  supported  from 
the  parochial  cess.  We  are  at 
oceed,  as  the  last  application  to 
I'he  consequence  is,  the  children 
om  a benevolent  feeling.  They, 
with  difficulty  their  own  families 

the  assize-going  Judge 
1 are  nearly  naked,  and 
however,  express  great 
5 are  supported. 

There  are  five  deserted  chi], 
dren,  three  of  whom  are  sun 
ported  by  the  Catholic  oonJ 

gallon,  and  the  other  two  by  the 
Protestantrector,  at  the  exp^ 

of  the  county.  None  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect.  ^ 

I do  not  know  any. 

I do  not  know  any  coming 
under  this  description. 

The  numbers  who  come  under 
this  description,  and  are  on  the 
poor  list,  amount  at  present  to 
between  30  and  40.  They  are 
supported  by  weekly  Sunday 
church,  and  by  a testamentary  b 
proprietor  to  the  poor. 

As  far  as  relates  to  my  own 
congregation  I could  answer. 
No  public  means  of  support. 

collections  in  the 
equest  of  a landed 

I cannot  state  their  number; 
but  they  are  usually  supported 
by  their  relations. 

The  aged  and  infirm  are  sup- 
ported by  their  friends  and  rela- 
tions. Their  number  is  consi- 
derable, but  not  precisely  ascer- 
tained. 

No  labourers  leave  this  parish 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  em- 
ployment elsewhere. 

About  300.  One-half  in  har- 
vest go  southward  for  work, 
and  the  other  half  to  England. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-one; 
50  go  to  England. 

Answered,  No.  5. 

Some  are  married ; their 
wives  either  remain  at  home 
spinning,  or  wander  about  as 
beggars.  They  may  earn  about 
2 d.  per  day  at  the  wheel. 

Very  few  of  them  are  mar- 
ried ; families  supported  by 
previous  supply  of  potatoes,  or 
by  begging. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men.  Their  wives  and  children, 
in  some  cases,  subsist  on  pota- 
toes, and  frequently  by  begging. 

The  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  parish  who  sub- 
sist by  begging  is  small.  Our 
great  grievance  is  from  foreign 
beggars,  especially  in  the 
summer. 

There  are  27  badged  itinerant 
paupers;  the  total  may  amount 
to  40.  The  householders  are 
the  greatest  objects  of  charity. 
Alms  given  both  in  money 
and  food. 

Provisions  are  generally  given 
as  alms. 

Forty-three  persons  subsist  by 
begging.  A great  number  have 
gone  off  to  other  parts  to  beg, 
being  ashamed  to  beg  in  their 
own  neighbourhood.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

It  is  not  in  the  habit  of  the 
househoulders  of  charging  for 
the  lodging  of  strolling  beggars. 

I never  knew  of  an  instance 
occurring  where  payment  was 
required  for  a beggar’s  lodging 
during  a single  night  or  so. 
Sixpence  is  the  usual  charge 
for  a room  by  the  week. 

None. 

None  such  have  died  within 
the  last  three  years. 

None,  thank  God. 

None* 
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ULSTER — County  Monaghan— Barony  Cremorne. 


Clontibret  - Pop.  15,941. 

Clontibret  - Pop.  15,941. 

Clontibret  - Pop.  15,941.  j Clontibret  - Pop.  15,941. 

Rev.  John  Arnold,  p.  u. 

Rev.  John  A.  Russell. 

Edward  Lucas,  Esq.  3.  T. 

Rev.  Robert  Letters,  r.  m. 

Only  three;  by  parish  as- 
sessment. No,  except  in 
one  case,  where  it  was  sup- 
posed the  wretched  mother 
exposed  it  in  a bog-hole. 

I refer  to  churchwardens. 

There  are  none  such  among 
the  people  of  my  barge. 

I believe  the  number  is  small. 

usually  decree 
effect  can  be  ; 
mischievous  de 
that  the  repute 
tenance,  unless 

I cannot  say.  They  are  usu-  | 
ally  supported  more  or  less  by  ! 
reputed  fathers,  out  of  praise- 
worthy motives.  Barristers 
for  support  if  a contract  to  that 
proved  or  fairly  implied ; but  a 
ifect  exists  in  the  Irish  law,  so 
d father  is  not  liable  to  main- 
; by  contract. 

There  are  four  or  five  children 
of  this  description  in  my  con- 
gregation, and  their  reputed 
fathers  do  support  them. 

About  200  widows,  without 
any  land  or  means  of  support, 
except  spinning,  by  which  a 
few  of  them  earn  something; 
there  may  be  about  the  same 
number  of  dependent  children. 

No  means  of  knowing. 

Any  widows  and  children  in 
my  congregation  are  generally 
in  a way  humbly  to  support 
themselves  by  theirindustry ; re- 
lations sometimes  assist  them. 

As  nearly  as  I can  calculate 
there  may  be  one  in  every 
family ; but  they  are  cheer- 
fully supported  by  their  rela- 
tives. 

No  means  exist  of  knowing. 

I cannot  exactly  say  how 
many. 

I cannot  form  any  idea  of  the 
number ; about  half  go  to  Eng- 
land and  half  to  Scotland; 
they  often  travel  on,  after  an 
early  harvest  in  England,  to 
Scotland. 

Many  go  in  harvest  time  to  j 
England,  some  to  Scotland ; ! 
no  means  exist  of  knowing  the 
number. 

I do  not  know  more  than  two 
of  my  congregation  that  go 
abroad  for  work,  and  they  go  to 
Scotland. 

Many  who  emigrate  for  the 
harvest  are  married,  and  their 
wives  often  heg  in  their  ab- 
sence. 

Yes.  They  usually  live  on 
the  supply  of  potatoes  in  the 
house  until  the  return  of  the 
labourer,  and  get  a small  pit- 
tance by  spinning  or  herding. 

Some  are  married  men.  As 
this  parish  is  extremely  sub- 
divided, most  have  land,  and 
their  families  chiefly  live  at 
home  on  the  produce. 

One  of  them  is  married,  and 
the  other  single.  The  wife  is 
supported  in  her  own  cabin,  as 
the  new  potatoes  are  then  fit 
for  use. 

I cannot  tell  the  number  of 
beggars  in  the  parish.  Alms 
are  usuallygiven  in  provisions, 
and  1 believe  the  beggars  are 
better  off  than  thousands  of 
small  farmers. 

We  distributed  badges  to  46 
in  the  year  1831.  I should 
suppose  there  are  not  many 
more  at  present ; a few  rejected 
the  badges ; there  may  be  Go  or 
70  altogether  ; they  generally 
receive  a few  potatoes  or  meal 
as  they  go  from  house  to  house. 

No  means  exist  of  knowing ; 
they  were  once  registered ; but 
I believe  no  longer.  Alms 
almost  always  in  provisions. 

None  of  my  congregation  ever 
begged  any,  though  some  of 
them  are  poor. 

No  price  is  charged ; the  per- 
sons who  give  lodgings  to  beg- 
gars are  poor  cabin  holders, 
who  can  give  no  alms ; and 
believing  that  the  deed  is  re- 
corded above,  they  lodge  the 
poor  gratis. 

This  habit  varies  so  much 
that  it  would  be  hard  to  tell. 
The  beggars  usually  leave  their 
straw  beds  behind  as  payment, 
or  contribute  the  few  potatoes 
they  carry  to  the  pot. 

No  means  of  knowing  the 
number.  The  price  of  lodging 
I am  personally  unacquainted 
with. 

None  of  my  people  lodge  beg- 
gars, as  they  are  mostly  Roman 
Catholics ; they  lodge  with  their 
own  sort.  I never  understood 
that  they  paid  any  thing  for 
lodging. 

None. 

No. 

one  such  c 
occurred, 
case  could 
wholly  owi 

I know  of  none;  and  as,  in 
the  year  of  famine,  1816,  not 
ase  could  be  discovered  to  have 
I cannot  think  that  any  such 
have  occurred  lately.  This  is 
ng  to  the  charity  of  the  farmers. 

None  ever  died  in  my  con- 
gregation under  such  circum- 
stances. 

0.5.  3 d 4 
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Tyhallan  - - Pop.  4,846. 

Aghabog  - - Pop.  7,442. 

Clones  (Clones  Town). 
Pop.  22,203. 

Clones,  Last  (Clones  TowiiT~ 
Pop.  22,103,  of  whole  ,a,isbi 

Rev.  Peter  Ml Mahon,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Richard  Ross,  p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Taylor. 

Rev.  Thomas  Boyne,  p.p. 

None,  or  none  perished,  to  my 
knowledge. 

Very  few  deserted  ; these  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  None, 
I believe,  have  so  perished. 

Perhaps  not  more  than  six  or 
seven  who  had  been  foundlings, 
and  now  supported  by  the  per- 
sons who  took  care  of  them  in 
their  infancy.  I know  of  no 
other  deserted  children,  except 
three  or  four  foundlings,  who 
are  supported  by  the  parish. 

I have  had  two,  supported  by 
collections  quarterly  in  the  eba^ 

pel.  I do  not  know  how  many 

may  be  supported  by  the  esta- 
blished church.  I do  not  know 
of  any  having  perished  by  nee- 
lect.  J 6 

None. 

Very  few,  I believe. 

I know  not ; but  I know  that 
such  are  generally  exposed. 
Much  less  latterly  are  thus 
dealt  with,  since  the  impossi- 
bility of  sending  foundlings  to 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
Dublin. 

I could  not  tell  the  number- 
but  very  often  the  reputed  fa- 
thers  will  give  no  support,  and 
the  unfortunate  sinful  mother- 
is  obliged  to  work  or  beg  for  her 
own  and  child’s  support. 

About  six  widows,  who  are 
supported  by  begging.  Chil- 
dren, none. 

A number,  whose  relations 
are  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  support  them;  and  they  are 
sustained  by  begging. 

Cannot  tell  the  number; 
some  widows  there  are,  I know, 
who  are  supported  paitly  by 
their  own  industry  and  partly 
by  charity  derived  from  va- 
rious sources. 

7 he  most  of  all  the  widows  in 
the  parish,  with  their  children 
(if  small),  are  supported  by  their 
own  industry  and  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours.  There  is- 
110  fund  for  their  support. 

About  100,  who  are  supported 
by  the  charity  of  their  friends 
and  neighbours. 

A considerable  number ; 
usually  supported  by  begging. 

friends,  and  t 
aid  occasion  a 
poor  lists,  an 
in  thei  burche: 

Exact  number  cannot  be  as- 
certained ; perhaps  from  80  to  ] 
140.  Supported  by  their 
ly  charitable  collections  in  their  1 
lly ; some  of  these  are  on  the  , 
d relieved  by  collections  made 
son  Sundays,  and  by  other  ways. 

It  would  be  quite  impossible 
for  me  to  tell  bow  many  are 
unable  to  work  from  old  age 
and  infirmity;  but  all  such  are 
supported  by  their  children  or 
relations,  or  obliged  to  beg. 

A bout  300 ; most  of  whom  go 
to  England  or  Scotland. 

Almost  none  from  here.  No  mode  of  ascertaining  this 

| correctly ; those  who  leave  this 
country  for  labour  go  chiefly  to  England  during 
the  harvest  season  ; fewer  go  to  England  lat- 
terly, as  this  practice  has  not  proved  profitable; 
some  go  to  Scotland  for  work  at  times. 

1 cannot  say  what  number; 
I think  not  many.  The  greater 
part  go  to  England;  but  some, 
I believe,  to  the  counties  of 
Meath  and  Dublin. 

About  one-tbird  of  them  are 
married  men,  whose  wives  and 
children  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  the  con-acre  potatoes, 
and  bad  butter-milk,  which  they 
buy  on  trust. 

The  wife  and  children  are  sup- 
ported out  of  their  livings. 
The  wives  and  children  of  some 
labourers  are  at  times  obliged 
to  beg  when  labour  becomes 
slack. 

Few  are  married ; their  wives 
and  children  are  supported  in 
their  absence  by  whatever  stock, 
of  potatoes  they  may  be  able 
to  leave ; should  that  fail,  they 
must  beg. 

About  12.  The  alms  are  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 

Number  not  known,  as  they 
come  from  divers  quarters, 
parishes  and  counties.  Alms 
generally  in  potatoes,  some- 
times in  meal. 

From  70  to  80,  to  whom  pro- 
visions in  the  country,  and  pe- 
cuniary aid  are  given. 

I could  not  tell;  for  when 
obliged  to  beg,  they  generally 
go  to  other  places  where  they 
are  not  known,  being  ashamed 
to  beg  at  home.  Alms  are 
given  in  both  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

None.  Beggars  get  their 
lodging  free. 

Many;  but  uo  known  charge 
made. 

Cannot  tell ; every  door  is 
open  to  them.  They  generally 
lodge  at  poor  cabins,  to  the 
family  of  whom  those  beggars 
are  rather  an  advantage,  as 
they  may  share  the  product  of 
their  beggiDg  with  it  for  the 
time. 

Almost  every  creature  who  has 
a cabin  will  lodge  the  strolliag 
beggar  gratuitously. 

None, 

None. 

None. 

from  bad  food 
joined  with  b; 

1 

None  that  I know  of,  from  actaal 
destitution ; but  1 think  many 
have  died  a lingering  death, 
1,  and  stinted  allowance  of  same, 
ad  covering  for  night  and  day. 
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Currin  - - Pop.  7,180. 

Currin  - Pop.  7,180. 

Currin  - Pop.  7,180  of  whole 
parish. 

Ematris  - Pop.  7,676. 

Col.  John  Madden. 

Capt.  Thomas  Cottnam,  j.p. 

Andrew  Forster , Esq. 

Rev.  Eugene  O'Reilly,  p.r. 

I hear  of  only  one  such  for 
some  years  past.  No  person 
ever  perished  from  neglect  or 
want. 

There  is  only  one  child  on  the 
parish ; and  never  heard  of 
any  perishing  from  neglect. 

There  is  only  one  at  present 
totally  unprovided  for  and  in- 
capable of  doing  any  thing  to- 
wards its  own  maintenance. 
The  churchwardens  are  pay- 
ing something  weekly  for  its 
support. — Quere,  What  should 
be  done  in  such  cases,  or  what 
the  parish  for  foundlings  or  des< 

There  are  seven  children  sup- 
ported by  the  parish ; none 
have  perished. 

power  is  there  to  assess 
erted  children? 

I hear  of  one  only  on  this  pa- 
rish. 

Answered  in  No.  1. 

About  seven. 

I know  of  none. 

I know  of  very  few  such  here. 

Cannot  answer  as  to  the  num- 
ber, but  they  must  support 
themselves  with  a little  indus- 
try and  the  assistance  of  their 
neighbours. 

There  are  about  15  widows 
and  25  children,  who  have  no 
relations  able  to  support  them. 
They  are  supported  partly  by 
their  own  small  earnings  (spin 
neighbours  ; in  many  cases  the 
saries  of  life,  at  least  such  as  th 

There  are  about  20  widows,  some  with 
children,  others  none,  who  have  no 
friends  or  relations  to  support  them ; 
they  live  on  parish  aid  or  begging. 

ning'i,  chiefly  by  the  liberality  of 
y may  be  said  to  want  the  neces- 
ley  would  require. 

Very  few  such  in  this  parish 
who  are  kept  by  their  friends 
and  relations  to  whom  they  be- 
long. 

Cannotsay  whatnumber;  but 
those  who  are,  are  supported  by 
their  friends  or  beg. 

The  number  of  those  who  are 
incapable  of  work  may  be  about 
40  ; they  are  either  supported 
by  their  relations  or  by  some 
kind  friend  or  friends,  or  they 
must  beg. 

Ihere  is  about  100  who  are 
unable  to  work;  30  of  these  are 
on  the  poor  list  of  the  parish, 
and  receive  from  2 s.  to  8 s.  a 
year ; some  are  supported  by 
their  children,  but  the  greater 
number  live  by  begging. 

Very  few  go  to  England. 

About  30  in  the  harvest  time 
to  England  and  Scotland. 

A few;  perhaps  not  more 
than  l j or  15  leave  their 
dwellings  periodically  to  ob- 
tain employment ; they  usual- 
ly go  to  Scotland  or  England. 

About  60  go  yearly  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland,  and  a few  to 
the  county  of  Meath  and  Dub- 
lin. 

Mostly  unmarried. 

Some  are  married ; and  wives 
and  children  support  them-  , 
selves  iu  their  cabins  till  the 
return  of  their  husbands,  and 
a few  beg. 

Yes;  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren are  supported  partly  by 
their  own  small  earnings;  but 
their  chief  subsistence  is  the 
potatoes  set  in  their  own  patch 
of  ground  or  con-acre  ground. 

The  one-third  of  them  are 
married  men ; in  their  absence, 
their  wives  and  children  live  on 
the  produce  of  their  con-acre, 
and  many  of  them  live  by  beg- 
ging- 

There  are  few  beggars  in  this 
parish  in  ordinary  seasons,  and 
generally  get  provisions ; if  they 
get  money,  they  buy  whiskey 
and  tobacco. 

I think  comparatively  few, 
and  alms  given  in  both  ways. 

It  is  impossible  to  ascertain 
with  accuracy,  as  the  regular 
beggars  go  from  parish  to  pa- 
rish ; there  may  be  about  30 
who  have  lodging  in  the  dis- 
trict, and  who  subsist  chiefly 
by  begging.  Alms  are  given 
usually  in  provisions. 

There  are  about  40  beggars 
who  are  natives  of  the  parish, 
with  a great  number  of  strol- 
ling vagrants  from  other  pa- 
rishes; they  get  alms  in  pro- 
vision ; some  give  money. 

• Very  few  such  houses.  Such 
are  generally  lodged  gratui- 
tously. 

There  are  no  houses  that  I 
know  of  this  description ; the 
strolling  beggar  generally  gets 
his  night's  lodging  without 
charge. 

Two  only  who  keep  lodging- 
houses;  price  of  a night’s  lodg- 
ing is  two-pence. 

Poor  farmers  and  cottiers  ge- 
nerally lodge  strolling  beggars; 
farmers  supply  them  with  straw 
for  beds;  there  is  no  charge 
made. 

Never  at  any  time. 

Never  heard  of  any. 

None  from  actual  destitution, 
though  I am  confident  that, 
humanly  speaking,  the  lives 
of  many  have  been  shortened 
by  hardships  and  privations. 

I know  of  none  within  that 
period. 
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Ematris  - - Pop.  7,676. 

Killevan  and  Aughaboy. 
Pop.  15,703- 

Killevan  - Pop.  8,261. 

Carrickmacross  (including 
Town)  - Pop.  12,600. 

Rev.  Nicholas  Dezercux. 

Rev.  William  Harris,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Wright. 

Rev.  Mr.  Whittaker. 

About  seven  deserted  children 
in  this  parish ; none  have  pe- 
rished by  neglect. 

There  are  throe  deserted  chil- 
dren at  present  in  the  parish 
of  Killevan,  and  1 believe  sup- 
ported by  the  parish ; none 
that  I have  heard  of  in  Augh- 
aboy. None  have  been  known 
or  supposed  to  have  perished 
in  either. 

At  present  there  are  three 
deserted  children  supported  by 
the  parish ; none  have  been 
known  or  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished, though  children  are 
often  exposed  to  danger  in  the 
attempts  to  leave  them  with 
their  reputed  parents.  Notl: 
necessary  than  a law  to  meet  t 

There  are  eight,  supported  up 
to  this  time  by  parish  assess- 
ments, at  5 /.annually  for  each 
There  may  be  others  that  I 
know  not  of.  None  have  pe- 
rished  that  1 can  learn. 

ling  is  more 
his  exigency. 

None. 

This  is  difficult  to  ascertain ; 
perhaps  from  30  to  40  or  50 
in  both  parishes.  Children  of 
this  description  are  more  fre- 
quently supported  by  the  mo- 
thers than  by  their  reputed 
fathers,  who  generally  evade 
their  maintenance  by  the  diffi- 
culty of  proving  the  paternity. 

This  is  difficult  to  ascertain ; 
perhaps  30.  Children  of  this 
description  are  more  frequent- 
ly supported  by  the  mothers  th: 
generally  evade  their  main  tern 
the  paternity.  The  oath  of  the 
payment,  unless  corroborated  by  some 
reputed  father.  Except  in  such  case, 
nance,  or  wages  for  nursing,  and  the  mi 

There  are  not  many  of  these 
llmt  I nm  aware  of;  I cannot  slate 
tue  number. 

m by  their  reputed  fathers,  who 
ince  by  the  difficulty  of  proving 
mother  is  not  sufficient  to  compel 
act  of  acknowledgment  on  tlie  part  of  the 
the  barrister  will  not  decree  for  maintt- 
igistrates  think  they  have  no  power. 

I know  of  none. 

I cannot  pretend  to  ascertain 
the  exact  number;  I should  , 
suppose  20  or  30  in  both  pa- 
rishes. 

This  is  difficult  to  ascertain ; 
I suppose  20. 

There  are  many;  these  are 
principally  supported  by  men- 
dicity funds. 

About  70  persons  incapable  of 
work  are  resident  in  this'  parish, 
of  whom  30  are  assisted  by  the 
poor  money  collected  every 
Sunday  in  our  parish  church ; 
others  are  supported  by  begging. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  exact 
number ; however,  I would 
conjecture  from  50  to  60.  They 
are  usually  supported  by  their 
children,  who  generally  share 
their  scanty  means  with  their 
parents. 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the 
number;  I would  conjecture 
about  50.  They  are  usually 
supported  by  their  children, 
who  generally  divide  their 
means,  however  small,  with 
their  parents. 

I cannot  answer  this  question 
accurately.  There  are  a great 
many  ; some  supported  by  re- 
latives, some  by  mendicity  so- 
ciety established  in  town,  and 
many  by  begging. 

Generally  100  labourers  go 
either  to  England  or  Scotland 
every  year. 

From  40  to  90  of  both  pa- 
rishes. Some  go  to  the  coun- 
ties of  Louth  and  Meath  in  the 
harvest,  some  to  Scotland, 
and  some  to  England. 

From  20  to  50 ; some  go  to 
the  counties  of  Louth  and 
Meath  in  the  harvest;  some 
to  Scotland,  and  a very  few  to 
England. 

A considerable  number  of  la- 
bourers proceed  annually  in 
search  of  work  to  England  and 
Scotland ; many  also  to  the 
counties  of  Meath  and  Dublin,  where 
wages  are  higher,  and  labourers  scarce. 

Some  are  married  men  ; and 
in  their  absence  their  families 
live  on  the  produce  of  their  con- 
acre and  their  own  industry ; 
others  beg. 

Some  are  married;  and  if 
their  wives  and  children  have 
no  food,  which  is  generally 
the  case,  they  go  to  beg  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes. 

Some  are  married ; and  if 
their  wives  and  children  have 
not  food,  they  go  to  beg  in  the 
neighbouring  parishes. 

Very  many ; wives  and  fami- 
lies principally  supported  by  the 
stock  of  potatoes  laid  in  before 
their  departure;  but  few  of  these 
beg. 

The  number  of  persons  sub- 
sisted by  begging,  and  natives 
of  this  parish,  are  40 ; alms 
given  by  farmers  in  potatoes 
and  meal ; money  by  the  gen- 
try. 

There  may  be  from  50  to  60. 
Alms  are  seldom  given  in  mo- 
ney, except  at  the  houses  of  a 
few  of  the  higher  class  ; gene- 
rally in  provisions. 

About  40,  exclusive  of  28  on 
the  parish  list,  who  receive  the 
Sunday  collections  for  the  poor. 
Alms  seldom  given  in  money 
except  at  the  houses  of  a few ; 
generally  in  provisions. 

There  are  very  many;  on 
mendicity  society  list  the  num- 
bers are  101  families;  these 
get  from  4 d.  to  gd.  per  week 
each.  Alms  in  town  given  in 
money ; in  country,  in  provi- 
sions for  the  most  part. 

The  cottiers  generally  give  a 
night's  lodging  to  strolling  beg- 
gars, and  the  farmers  supply 
them  -with  straw  for  bedding; 
no  price  paid. 

I knew  of  no  instance  6f  let- 
ting lodgings  to  strolling  beg- 
gars. The  beggars  are  usually 
allowed  to  make  their  beds  at 
the  small  farmers’  or  cottiers’ 
fire-side ; but  no  remunera- 
tion or  price  is  expected  or 
paid. 

No  lodgings  let  for.  strolling 
beggars.  The  beggar  is  gene- 
rally permitted  to  make  his 
bed  at  the  small  farmers’  or 
cottiers’  fire-side,  but  no  re- 
muneration is  expected,  nor 
any  price  paid. 

There  are  several  in  the  tewn 
and  suburbs,  but  the  price  ge- 
nerally very  small ; a few 
pence  where  any  charge  is 
made  ; but  very  often  beggars 
bringing  their  beds  are  not 
charged,  provided  they  share 
their  provisions  with  the  own- 
ers. 

None. 

None  that  I have  heard  of. 

None. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  such, 
nor  can  I learn  from  inquiry. 
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Inniskeen  - Pop.  3,698. 

Killanney  - Pop.  4,832. 

Killauney  - Pop.  4,832. 

Killanney  - Pop.  4,832. 

Alexander  Kindelun,  Esq. 

Rev.  1).  Finnigan,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Sir  Harcourt  Lees,  Bart. 

Alexander  Mitchell,  Esq.  J.  P. 

Only  one  ; and  none  are  sup- 
posed to  have  perished  within 
the  period  mentioned. 

There  are  no  deserted  chil- 
dren in  this  parish ; none  have 
perished  from  neglect. 

There  have  been  no  deserted 
children  in  the  parish  these 
some  years. 

Deserted  children  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish  in  some 
instances,  and  others  by  the 
parents.  I have  not  heard  of 
any  children  being  lost  within 
the  last  three  years. 

None. 

There  are  no  bastard  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  who  are 
thrown  on  the  bounty  of  the 
public. 

There  are  none. 

1 have  answered  this  in  No.  7. 

There  are  few  widows  and 
children  in  the  parish  depend- 
ing on  charity  ; such  as  are, 
receive  alms  from  farmers, 
and  other  charitable  persons. 

There  are  no  widows  or  chil- 
dren in  the  parish  of  this  de- 
scription. 

1 cannot  say,  but  I think  there 
are  very  few. 

I cannot  correctly  state  the 
exact  number  of  infirm  per- 
sons ; they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  children.  Such 
as  have  no  children,  receive 
alms  from  the  farmers  and 
other  charitable  persons. 

The  number  of  such  persons 
as  are  mentioned  in  this  query 
cannot  be  ascertained;  there 
are  few  of  them,  and  they  are 
generally  supported  by  friends, 
if  not  by  charity. 

The  poor  support  the  poor. 

About  1 50  to  QOO  ; about  the 
one-half  of  whom  go  to  England 
to  make  the  rack-rent  of  the 
landlord,  which  in  many  instances  is  alrei 
which  he  will  not  take  for  rent  or  pay  oth 
articles  (chiefly  food)  at  an  usurious  and  i 

I cannot  correctly  state  the  number 
of  labourers  that  leave  dwellings  peri- 
odically, or  go  to  England, 
idy  paid  by  labour  in  advance,  but 
erwise  than  by  their  taking  various 
exorbitant  rate. 

A few  go  every  harvest  to 
the  counties  of  Meath  and 
Dublin ; the  number  cannot 
be  accurately  known ; some 
also  go  to  England  at  that  pe- 
riod. 

I cannot  say. 

Often  one-third  of  them  mar- 
ried ; their  wives  support  them- 
selves by  begging  from  the 
wretched  peasantry. 

when  th 

Many  are  married  men ; their 
wives  and  children  live  on  the 
produce  of  the  potato  crop  that 
is  generally  provided  by  the 
husband  before  liis  departure ; 
e potato  crop  fails,  by  begging. 

They  are  generally  single 
men ; but  if  they  have  families, 
their  families  are  for  most 
supported  by  potatoes  and  such 
other  common  provisions  as 
they  may  have  provided  in  the 

The  potato  garden  is  the  sup- 
port of  the  labourer's  wife  and 
family  during  his  absence. 

r bouses. 

About  40  or  50,  sometimes 
more,  supported  by  begging 
while  able ; when  not,  relief  is 
sent  to  their  houses  or  lodgings ; 
money  seldom  given,  but  meal, 
and  generally  potatoes. 

The  number  of  persons  be- 
longing to  the  parish  who  en- 
tirely subsist  by  begging  is 
about  joo.  Alms  almost  al- 
ways given  in  provisions. 

There  are  very  few  belong- 
ing to  the  parish  who  subsist 
in  it  by  begging ; alms  are  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions. 

Very  few  beggars;  alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

There  may  be  10  or  15  such 
houses  in  the  parish ; 1 d.  is  the 
charge  nightly;  but  beggars 
are  almost  always  lodged  gratis 
by  the  small  farmers,  who  sup- 
port them. 

Strollingbeggars  getlodgings 
gratis  from  the  poorer  class  of 
farmers. 

No  lodgings  are  let  to  strol- 
ling beggars  in  the  parish, 
though  sometimes  the  cabin- 
holders  give  them  a night’s 
lodging  for  charity. 

I think  there  are  very  few. 

None. 

None. 

None  are  known  to  have  died 
in  the  parish  on  this  account. 

None. 
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Magheracloone  - I’op.  8,443. 

Monaghan  - Pop.  11,875. 

Monaghan  - Pop.  31,875. 

Monaghan  (Town.) 
Pop.  11,875.  ' 

Rev.  D.  Boylun,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Caulfield , n.  c.  c. 

llev.  John  Caulfield,  a.  c.  c. 

Rev.  Charlet  Evatl. 

Only  two  in  my  recollection, 
one  siippjrted  by  the  parish, 
the  other  hy  the  writer ; one 
left  out  near  a house  by  some 
unknown  wretch,  and  found  in 
the  morning  dying  of  cold. 

We  have  nine  children,  sup- 
ported by  quarterly  collections 
in  our  chapels.  The  church- 
wardens, 1 believe,  have  two  ; 
and  none  died  through  neglect 
that  we  heard  of. 

Nine  children,  supported  by 
quarterly  collections  in  our 
chapels-:  two,  I think,  sup- 
ported by  the  churchwardens. 
None  have  perished,  as  far  as 
I could  know,  through  neglect. 

There  are  about  13  deserted 
children  in  the  parish,  of  whom 
three  have  been  hitherto  sup- 
ported by  parochial  assessment; 
the  rest  are  maintained  by  nri- 
vate  subscription.  There  are 
not  any  supposed  to  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

I think  there  are  only  two  or 
thiee. 

1 think  three,  who  receive  no- 
thing from  their  fathers;  they 
are  supported  by  their  mo- 
thers. 

In  the  country  parts  of  the 
parish  there  are  three,  who 
are  not  acknowledged  by  their 
fathers,  and  are  supported  by 
their  mothers. 

None  at  present  known. 

They  are  few,  and  live  by 
begging. 

ging  and 

As  there  is  no  regular  provi- 
sion made  for  widows  and  or- 
phans in  this  parish,- 1 cannot 
ascertain  the  exact  number. 
Those  not  included  in  answer 
No.  4.  are  supported  by  beg- 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

There  is  no  regular  provision 
for  widows  and  orphans  in  this 
parish,  and  I cannot  state  the 
exact  number-  Such  as  have 
not  means  wiihin  themselves 
are  supported  by  the  people. 

Several,  but  the  number  not 
ascertained.  Those  in  the  town 
are  assisted  from  the  Mendicity 
Association  and  other  charities, 
and  in  the  country  from  the  Sun- 
day collections  in  the  church, 
and  by  the  assistance  of  their  friends. 

I cannot  exactly  say  the  num- 
ber, but  they  are  generally  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or 
grandchildren,  or  by  the  charity 
of  their  neighbours. 

In  the  town  part  of  the  paiish 
there  are  about  800  persons  of 
this  kind  receiving  weekly  as- 
sistance from  the  mendicity 
fund  and  casual  charity. 

I think  about  30,  supported 
by  the  charity  of  their  coun- 
try neighbours,  and  about  os 
many  more  by  their  imme- 
diate relations. 

About  350  of  this  description 
in  the  parish ; of  whom  1 80  are 
in  the  l own  of  Monaghan,  and 
are  relieved  from  a voluntary 
Mendicity  Association. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  say 
with  accuracy ; the  number  va- 
ries in  different  years.  I think  I 
I might  say  from  600  to  700  ye 
counties  to  make  the  harvest,  & 
tiyely  few,  say  20  to  30  yearly  y 

arly  to  Meath  and  Dublin 
rc. ; to  England  compara- 
lo  Scotland  more. 

About  100;  most  part  to 
England  and  Scotland. 

Very  few. 

A few  ; their  wives  and  chil- 
dren supported  by  the  potatoes 
grown  in  con-acres,  their  sav- 
ings in  harvest  and  spring,  by 
potatoes  and  meal  procured  on 
trust  until  the  return  of  their  hus 

bands ; when  all  fails,  they  ben. 

About  the  one-third  of  those 
above  mentioned  are  married 
men,  who  have  small  farms  of 
about  one  to  three  acres,  and 
produce  of  this  little  farm,  an 
the  labour  of  it,  and  some  are  si 

Some  married,  whose  families  subsist 
in  their  absence  on  what  savings  they 
may  have  made. 

their  families  supported  by  the 
d employed  in  their  absence  in 
ipported  by  begging. 

The  number  varies  with  the  . 

abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  | 

potato  crop;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  with  accuracy  the  num- 
ber, as  they  are  mostly  strangers  from  other  parishes  who  beg 
here ; others  go  begging  where  they  are  not  known.  I am  cer- 
tain that  in  a bad  or  dear  summer  from  20  to  30  families,  and 
sometimes  even  more,  are  helped  daily  at  my  house.  Alms  given 
in  provisions,  almost  never  in  money  in  country  parts. 

Aboutso  in  the  country  parts; 
alms  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

The  system  of  begging  is  dis- 
countenanced, and  relief  is  af- 
forded by  money ; and,  as  cir- 
cumstances require  it,  a discri- 
minate issue  of  provisions  from 
a general  fund,  occasionallysub- 
scribed  as  distress  arises. 

Almost  all  the  farmers  lodge 
strolling  beggars  gratis,  or  for 
God’s  sake,  as  they  say ; I be- 
lieve they  never  pay  any  thing. 

No  lodgings  let  to  beggars ; 
they  are  given  for  charity. 

Almost  all  the  small  house- 
holders let  beds  to  strollers,  and 
one  penny  per  night  is  about  the 
price. 

The  want  of  nutritive  food  for 
old  infirm  persons,  as  well  as 
the  want  of  clothing  and  comforl 
fied,  predisposed  to  disease,  which 
but  I am  not  aware  that  any  havi 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

table  lodging,  has,  I am  satis- 
i in  many  cases  ended  in  death, 
6 died  of  actual  hunger. 

None  that  I have  heard  oL 

Some  such  cases  may  have 
arisen,  but  there  are  not  any 
such  particularly  known. 
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ULSTER — County  Monaghan — Baronies  Monaghan  and  Trough. 


Monaghan  - Pop.  11,87.5. 

Monaghan,  Tyhallan,  Bulland 
and  Donagh  - - Pop. 

Tyhallan  - Pop.  4,846. 

Donagh  & Trough  - Pop. 

The  Honourable  Henry  Westenra , 
Vice  Lieutenant. 

Rev.  John  Blakley,?.  m. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Crookshank. 

Roger  Anketcli,  Esq.  j.  p. 

There  are  about  13  deserted 
children  in  the  parish,  of  whom 
3 have  been  hitherto  supported 
by  assessment  in  vestry ; the 
rest  by  private  subscription. 
There  are  not  any  supposed  to 
have  perished  through  neglect. 

The  number  of  such  is  very 
small ; some  were  formerly 
sent  to  Dublin,  or  supported  by 
the  parish.  Latterly  the  cess 
has  not  been  paid.  1 am  per- 
suaded none  would  be  left  to 
perish ; there  is  too  much  com- 
passion to  permit  it. 

There  have  been  no  deserted 
children  in  the  parish  within 
the  last  three  years. 

There  are  few  deserted  chil- 
dren in  the  barony,  who  are 
supported  by  the  parishes  at 
small  expense;  but  none  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

None  at  present  known. 

So  far  as  my  knowledge  goes, 
there  are  very  few  bastards, 
very  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

Several,  but  the  numbers  are 
not  ascertained  ; many  in  the 
town  are  assisted  by  the  Mendi- 
city Society,  Sunday  collections 
in  the  church,  and  in  the  coun- 
try, by  the  assistance  of  their 
friends. 

I cannot  say  how  many,  as 
they  are  generally  known  to  the 
clergymen  of  their  own  deno- 
mination best.  Children  often 
go  only  for  their  food  as  ser- 
vants ; many  widows  are  very  1 
destitute ; ashamed  to  beg,  lest  they  1 

There  are  about  20  widows, 
and  as  many  children,  in  the 
parish,  who  had  no  relatives  to 
support  them,  but  subsist  by 
begging. 

lisgrace  their  family,  and  left  almost  wil 

I cannot  tell  how  many,  but 
I know  several  who  are  sup- 
ported by  private  charity. 

bout  any  means  of  support. 

So  near  as  can  be  calculated, 
the  number  may  amount  to  350, 
a majority  of  whom,  residing 
within  the  precincts  of  the  town 
of  Monaghan,  are.  assisted  by  a 
voluntary  Mendicity  Society 
established  there. 

'The  number  is  large;  some 
are  supported  by  relatives.  It 
is  considered  a shame  |o  let  a parent 
want ; weekly  portions  of  Sabbaib 
collections ; in  town,  the  Mendicity 
Society,  individual  charity,  and  fre- 
quent subscriplions  in  times  of  dis- 
tress, mostly  by  the  people  in  business. 

It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  the 
exact  number,  but  I suppose 
about  60,  20  of  whom  beg; 
the  remainder  supported  by 
their  friends. 

I know  not  how  many;  but 
the  poor  money  collected  at  the 
two  churches  is  laid  out  to  the 
best  advantage,  and  private  dor 
nations  are  often  given. 

Very  few. 

The  number  is  small,  and 
mostly  young  men. 

There  are . some  labourers 
leave  the  parish  for  employ- 
ment ; about  50  or  60  may  go 
to  England  in  the  harvest 
time. 

I . do  not  know  how  many ; 
they  mostly  go  to  England,  but 
do  not  get  as  much  employ- 
ment there  as  formerly. 

Some  married  ; their  families 
supported  upon  their  savings  in 
their  absence,  and  perhaps  oc1 
casional  work. 

Very  few  married. 

Some  are  married,  whose 
wives  and  children  are  sup- 
ported with  potatoes,  and  what 
work  they  cau  get. 

Some  of  them  have  wives  and 
children,  who  remain  in  their 
cabins,  and  take  care  of  their 
spot  of  ground. 

The  system  of  begging  is  dis- 
countenanced,and  relief  afforded 
by  money,  and  sometimes  by  a 
discriminate  issue  of  provisions,  . 
paid  for  by  a general  subscrip- 
tion, when  great  distress  pre- 
vails. 

Except  in  cases  stated  above, 
little  money  is  given ; meal 
and  potatoes  in  farm-houses  is 
the  usual  contribution. 

About  20  persons ; alms  ge- 
nerally given  in  provisions;  a 
few  in  money. 

I think  there  may  be  in  the 
two  parishes  50  or  60,  who  are 
helped  at  most  houses  with 
provisions,  and  get  a night’s 
lodging  where  they  can. 

• None  known  to  let  lodgings 
for  this  description  of  people. 

The  number  of  such  houses 
is  small ; off  the  public  roads, 
or  near  a town,  two-pence,  or 
three  pence  for  a better  bed,  is 
usually  charged. 

Strolling  beggars  in  general 
get  a night’s  lodging  whenever 
they  apply,  without  paying 
any  thing. 

There  are  very  many  who 
lodge  a beggar  for  the  night, 
but  never  take  any  payment. 

There  have  not  been  any  par 
ticularly  known. 

I have  heard  of  one  or  two, 
and  1 have  seen  some  others, 
who  had  seen  better  days,  and 
than  ask  aid ; but  so  soon  as  tb 
immediately  given  by  individns 

.None. 

would  have  perished  rather 
e case  was  known,  relief  was 
il  charity. 

Not  one. 

3 e.3 
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Donagh  - - Pop.  9,685. 

Donagh  - - Pop.  9,685. 

Donagh  - - Pop.  9,685. 

Errigle  . . Pop.8,,52. 

Thomas  Johnston,  Esq.  J.  p. 

Rev.  P.  Mey neigh,  p.  p. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Pratt. 

Thomas  Anketell,  Esq. 

I cannot  say,  the  clergy  and 
churchwardens  are  best  in- 
formed on  those  points. 

We  are  supporting  five  or  six 
foundlings,  by  collection  from 
the  parishioners.  I have  never 
known  any  to  perish  through 
neglect  or  want. 

I know  of  but  two  deserted 
children  in  my  parish, and  they 
are  supported  by  church  cess, 
or  at  least  have  been.  None 
have  been  heard  of  to  have 
perished  by  neglect  for  years. 

Six.  None  have  perished 
through  neglect. 

Am  uninformed. 

1 do  not  know  of  any,  except 
the  few  foundlings  we  are  sup- 
porting. 

I know  of  but  one,  and  this 
is  not  a case  of  distress. 

Three. 

Am  uninformed. 

Our  Sunday  poor-list  con- 
tains about  40  poor  persons; 
a poor’s-box  is  handed  about 
in  every  church,  every  Sunday, 
and  is  divided  once  a month. 

About  40 ; supported  by  beg- 
ging. 

Am  not  informed ; the  clergy 
of  the  different  persuasions  in 
the  parish  can  best  answer  this 
question. 

I do  not  know  their  number ; 
they  are  obliged  to  beg  when 
their  friends  cannot  support 
them. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  as- 
certain this  with  precision;  but 
absolute  destitution  is  scarcely 
known. 

About  40;  usually  supported 
by  their  relatives,  or  by  begging. 

I am  uninformed  as  to  the 
number,  but  believe  that  a few 
do'  go  to  England  and  elsewhere 
to  look  for  employment  in  har- 
vest time. 

It  would  be  next  to  impossible 
to  ascertain  this ; there  gene- 
rally leave  this  parish  some 
dozens,  to  go  to  England  to 
reap  the  harvest. 

Perhaps  50,  and  those  go  to 
England  or  Scotland. 

Many  of  them  are  married, 
and  in  some  few  instances  the 
wives  and  children  go  to  a dis- 
tance to  beg,  until  the  return 
home  of  their  husbands. 

Many  of  them  are  badly  sup- 
ported, often  obliged  to  live  on 
two  meals  of  potatoes,  without 
any  thing  else. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men,  and  leave  their  wives  and 
children  to  subsist  upon  pota- 
toes until  their  return,  when 
they  generally  bring  back 
sovereigns. 

Many  of  them  are  married, 
and  if  married,  their  wives  and 
children  are  supported  by  the 
produce  of  con-acre,  or  begging. 

There  are  beggars  constantly 
passing  and  repassing  through 
the  parish,  but  I cannot  say  as 
to  the  number. 

I cannot  say ; alms  are  al- 
most always  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

Beggars  are  not  abundant  in 
this  parish;  alms  are  freely 
given  in  provisions,  and  a little 
in  money.  There  is  a collec- 
tion in  money  every  Sunday, 
in  every  church  in  Ireland; 
this  is  our  poor-law,  a lex  non 
scripta,  and  universal. 

About  40 ; alms  in  general 
given  in  provisions. 

I cannot  say  as  to  the  number 
of  houses  that  accommodate 
beggars,  but  beggars  usually 
supply  food,  that  they  collect, 
in  lieu  of  money,  to  such  as 
give  them  lodgings. 

Beggars  never  pay  for  lodging 
in  this  parish;  it  is  always 
given  gratuitously,  for  Christ’s 
sake. 

A penny  a night  is  paid  by 
beggars  for  lodging ; few  ad- 
mit such. 

About  50,  and  no  charge  made. 

None  that  I ever  heard  of. 

None. 

I never  heaid  of  such  a thing 
in  my  life. 

No. 
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begging,  and  par'd v by  the  . 

one  estate  (Mr.Gervais’s).  the  farn 
at  the  suggestion  oflhe  agent,  sgn 
port  the  poor  belonging  to  the  pr- 
contributing  weekly  a certain  pro; 


Some  go  to  England,  but  they 
are  few. 

I do  not  know  of  any  persons 
leaving  this  parish  to  look  for 
labour  elsewhere. ' 

I know  of  none. 

There  are  very  few  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  dwellings 
periodically,  i am  not  aware 
of  more  than  two  who  have 
connexions  in  England. 

Generally  by  begging. 

They  are  single  men. 

Probably  not  20,  but  strangers 
are  very  numerous.  Alms  given 
in  provisions; 

At  present  therearenot  many 
beggars  belonging  to  this  pa- 
rish. Alms  are  given  in  money 
and  provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number  of 
beggars,  but  it  is  great.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provisions. 

The  precise  number  of  beggars 
cannot  accurately  be  ascertain- 
ed, as  they  generally  wander 
about,  and  have  no  fixed  resi- 
dence. 

Beggars  are  never  charged. 

Strolling  beggars  are  gene- 
rally lodged  gratuitously  by 
charitable  persons.  Beggars 
usually  carry  their  bedding 
with  them,  and  fanners  give 
them  straw. 

I do  not  know  the  number. 
I believe  that  generally  no 
charge  is  made. 

There  are  426  persons  in  the 
habit  of  taking  m lodgers,  but 
beggars  are  never  charged  for 
their  lodgings  for  a night;  6 d. 
per  week  is  the  usual  price  for 
mere  house-room. 

None  that  I know  or  have  heard  of.  I never  heard  of  any  person  at  any  time 
i dying  of  starvation,  and  the  cheapness  of  food 
puts  it  nearly  out  of  the  question  during  the  time  specified. 
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Clogher  (including  Town.) 
Pop.  17.994- 

Clogher  (including  Town.) 
Pop.  17.994- 

Errigle  Keerogue. 
Pop.  9,78a. 

Errigle  Keerogue. 
Pop-  9,782, 

C.  J.  Tottenham,  Esq.  J.  P. 

11  ev.  James  Ml  Anile,  p.  p. 

Rev.  John  Mu/grue,  p.  p. 

Rev.  David  Cochrane, 

Ten  foundlings,  supported  by 
vestry  assessment,  at  an  aver- 
age of  3/.  lOi.  None. 

Deserted  children,  35;  some 
are  supported  by  vote  of  ves- 
try; others,  whose  care  was 
thrown  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergyman,  are  supported  by 
the  voluntary  contributions  of 
the  Roman  Catholics. 

About  four  or  five,  and  these 
supported  by  public  contri- 
bution. None  to  my  know- 
ledge for  the  la3t  three  years. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five 
who  are  supported  by  public  con’ 
tribution  ; and  one  or  two  sup. 
posed  to  have  perished  through 
neglect. 

Bastard  children  66. 

Not  more  than  four  or  five 
to  my  knowledge. 

Very  few. 

Widows,  102;  children,  143; 
some  by  their  own  industry 
struggle  to  support  themselves 
and  families ; others  depend 
on  begging  for  their  own  and 
their  children’s  subsistence. 

There  are  from  70  to  80  such 
persons,  whose  chief  means  of 
support  is  by  begging. 

From  60  to  100,  who  subsist 
chiefly  by  begging. 

Aged  and  infirm  supported  by 
the  charity  of  their  neighbours. 

There  are  6 1 3 persons ; most 
of  them  subsist  on  the  labour 
and  industry  of  their  children 
or  friends.  Many  are  support 
of  their  neighbours;  many  by 
few  by  a weekly  allowance  fr 
of  the  cathedral  church. 

Upwards  of  soo  persons  are 
n burthen,  either  on  their  relatives,  ; 
or  on  the  community, 
ed  by  the  charity 
begging,  and  a 
om  the  poor-box 

Upwards  of  aoo,  who  are 
either  supported  by  their  own 
friends  or  the  public. 

I may  answer  this  query  in 
the  negative,  as  I know  not 
any  labourer  in  the  habit  of 
seekingemployment  elsewhere 
periodically. 

About  from  40  to  50  go  for 
the  season  to  England,  and  a 
few  to  the  south  of  Ireland. 

From  40  to  50  go  to  England, 
and  a few  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
land. - 

About  one-half,  as  far  as 
1 know,  are  married,  and  the 
other  single;  wives  and  chil- 
dren of  the  former  are  sup- 
ported by  part  of  their 
and  often  by  begging. 

Some  married  and  some  sin- 
gle ; the  wives  of  the  married 
generally  pass  their  time  in  beg- 
ging during  their  husbands’ 
absence. 

Number  not  known.  Alms 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

There  are  1 1 4 persons ; and 
the  alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

Upwards  of  250  subsist  by 
begging.  Alms  given  in 
money,  meal  or  potatoes. 

Upwards  of  250:  alms  are 
given  either  in  money,  potatoes 
or  meal. 

Very  few  of  the  poorer  classes 
ever  refuse  a night’s  lodging  to 
a travelling  beggar.  I believe 
no  charge  is  made. 

None  let  lodgings  forstrolling 
beggars  ; but  the  cottiers  and 
small  farmers  give  them  lodg- 
ing gratuitously,  from  a motive 
of  charity.  Where  lodgings 
are  let,  the  charge  is  2 d.  per 
night. 

About  eight  householders,  at 
1 d.  to  2 d.  per  night. 

About  eight  houses  in  which 
beggars  are  lodged,  for  which 
they  pay  from  id.  to  1 J d.  per 
night. 

None, 

None. 

Not  onq. 

None. 
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ULSTER— County  Tyrone — Baronies  Clogher  and  Dungannon. 


Fintona  - - Pop.  1,714. 

Fintona  - - Pop.  1,714. 

Pomeroy  and  Errigle  Kerogue. 
Pop.  16,965. 

Arboe  - - Pop.  8,148. 

Rev.  TV.  Tomes. 

Rev.  John  Sampson,  p.  m. 

Rev.  J.  Graham. 

Rev.  Bd  O’Xiell,  p.p. 

There  are  from  10  to  15. 
They  are  supported  partly  by 
the  priest,  partly  by  the  parish. 

I know  only  of  about  four  or 
five.  I know  of  none  to  have 
perished. 

Not  any. 

I know  of  no  deserted  child 
in  this  parish  but  one;  it  is 
supported  by  the  charitable 
donations  of  the  public,  and 
none  to  either  die  or  perish 
through  neglect  or  inhumanity. 

Do  not  know. 

Four  or  five. 

I do  not  know. 

Bastardism  is  not  prevalent 
in  this  parish ; therefore I know 
of  none  except  one,  who  is 
not  supported  by  its  reputed 
parent. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

If  any,  by  begging. 

There  are  three  or  four  wi- 
dows not  with  large  families, 
who  have  no  relations  from 
whom  support  could  be  ex- 
pected, and  disclaiming  beg- 
ging, are  supported  by  their 
, own  neighbours  and  clergy. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

I know  of  none. 

They  are  very  few ; support- 
ed by  their  friends  or  rela- 
tions. 

We  have  about  25  aged  and 
infirm  old  persons  in  this  parish 
who  are  supported  by  the  cha- 
ritable and  benevolent. 

Cannot  ascertain;  very  few 
leave  this  place  for  England, 
I may  say  none  at  all. 

The  labourers  who  undertake 
periodica]  emigration  to  secure  employ- 
meat  are  numerous,  and  am  convinced 
that  more  than  100  repair  to  England 
and  Scotland  in  the  harvest  season  for 
the  sake  of  advanced  wages.  See. 

The  unmarried  and  married 

promiscuously  emigrate  in  the  season, 
whose  wives  and  children  are  supported 
by  the  residue  of  the  scanty  savings  of 
their  husbands,  heretofore  labour  and 
the  benefactions  of  the  charitable. 

From  60  to  100  in  summer ; 
Only  a few  in  winter,  provi- 
sions being  then  more  plenti- 
ful; they  generally  get  meal 
or  potatoes. 

Cannot  say  what  number; 
alms  given  in  both. 

The  exact  number  of  beg- 
gars and  strolling  mendicants 
I am  at  a loss  to  know ; how- 
ever I am  certain  that  diere 
are  many  here  from  other  pa- 
rishes who  are  indiscriminately 
assisted,  not  with  money,  but 
provisions,  & c.  &c. 

■ 

None. 

There  are  very  few  house- 
holders in  this  parish  who 
would  not,  and  do  not,  afford 
lodging  to  strolling  beggars, 
not  for  remuneration  sake,  but 
through  a motive  of  charity. 

I have  not  heard  of  any. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Not  any. 

I have  known  no  person  dying 
through  actual  starvation  in 
this  parish  during  the  last  three 
preceding  years. 
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Arboe  - - Pop.  8,148. 

Artrea  - Pop.  12,392. 

Aughaloe  - Pop.  10,144. 

Aughaloe  - pop.  ,V44_ 

Rev.  John  Darley. 

Rev.  James  Kennedy. 

Rev.  John  Delviti,  v.  p. 

Earl  of  Caledon. 

There  are  very  few  deserted 
children,  and  those  are  sup- 
ported by  the  parish.  I have 
not  heard  of  any  perishing 
through  neglect. 

At  present  there  are  no  de- 
serted children  in  this  parish. 

I suppose  about  20,  and  are 
supported  by  the  parish;  none. 

The  number  is  22.  TtaT^ 
supported  by  an  assessment 
laid  on  the  parish  at  the  Easter 

vestry  in  each  year.  None  ^ 
lushed  through  neglect,  after  beL 
placed  on  the  parish  books;  hut  some 
children  have  been  found  dead  from  in- 
tentional neglect. 

I cannot  exactly  say;  but  as 
far  as  I am  acquainted  with  the 
parish,  I should  say  very  few. 

I cannot  discover  that  there 
are  any  children  of  the  de- 
scription here  spoken  of  in 
this  parish. 

I would  suppose  from  20  to 
40. 

I cannot  state  the  number. 

There  are  some  poor  widows 
and  children  in  the  parish,  but 
they  form  part  of  the  poor 
spoken  of  below,  and  nre  sup- 
ported by  contributions  from 
the  same  individuals. 

There  are  a few  widows,  say 
six,  amongst  the  poor,  who, 
so  far  as  I can  learn,  have  no 
relations  able  to  support 
them,  and  who  are  supported 
by  their  neighbours,  and  on 
the  poor’s  money,  iStc. 

From  one  to  two  hundred 
widows  and  children  are  in 
this  parish  without  relations 
or  support. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
but  if  without  relations,  or 
abandoned  by  them,  I presume 
they  are  supported  by  their 
neighbours,  who  are  uniformly 
kind  in  such  cases. 

There  are  a good  many  per- 
sons in  the  parish  who  subsist  un  cha- 
rity ; the  farmers  will  contribute  small 
supplies  of  food  to  the  poor  immediately 
in  their  neighbourhood,  anil  sometimes 
to  strolling  beggars;  but  the)' never  give 
money,  nor  will  they  join  in  any  society 

for  the  regular  relief  of  the  poor. f See 

Ans.  to  Q.  7.1 

About  25  in  all,  who  are 
supported  chiefly  by  contributions  of 
provisions  from  their  neighbours  and 
relations,  as  also  on  the  money  received 
by  them  occasionally  from  collections 
made  in  the  churches,  meeting-houses  | 
or  chapels  of  the  parish  and  its  neighbr 
of  them  on  the  poor’s  money  collected  in 

From  two  to  three  hundred ; 
supported  by  charity. 

lurliood,  and  some 
1 all  together. 

I cannot  answer  this  question 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  In  my 
immediate  neighbourhood  (Caledon) 
100  mendicants  get  weekly  relief  from 
a society,  established  in  the  town  of 
Caledon,  for  the  purpose  of  clothing  and 
relieving  the  poor. 

I cannot  state  the  exact  num- 
ber, but  I understand  a large 
proportion  of  the  labourers  go 
regularly  each  year  to  Scotland 
to  obtain  employment  at  the 
harvest. 

1 Not  more  than  about  12 

persons,  males  and  females,  are  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  this  parish  from  year 
to  year  to  look  for  employment,  who 
all  go  to  Scotland  for  that  purpose. 

About  loo. 

About  20  or  30,  and  those  go 
partly  to  England,  but  die 
principal  proportion  to  Scot- 

Their  wives  and  children  re- 
main in  their  cottages,  and 
subsist  sometimes  by  begging, 
and  frequently  by  getting  pro- 
visions on  credit  until  the  men 
return. 

There  are  two  or  three  in-  Half  married,  the  other  sin- 
stances  of  the  description  of  persons  gle ; by  begging. 

specified  in  the  preceding  answer,  whose  wives  and  cliildrcn  are  supported 
duriug  their  absence  cither  by  the  produce  of  their  potato  garden,  or  by 
the  stuck  purchased  whilst  iu  employment,  or  by  credit. 

Some  are  married,  and  they 
generally  leave  sufficient  pro- 
visions for  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren in  their  absence ; in  fact,  they  are 
, the  hest  of  our  labourers  who  go  abroad 
for  the  harvest. 

The  whole  burthen  almost  is 
thrown  on  the  Earl  of  Castle- 
stuart,  and  the  Protestant  es- 
tablished clergyman.  We  have 

found  it  an  inexpedient  plan  to  give 
money,  but  we  give  weekly  supplies  of 
provisions  and  clothing,  and  in  many 
cases  pay  their  rent. 

There  are  manj'  beggars  con- 
tinually passing  and  re -pass- 
ing through  this  parish,  but, 
from  inquiry,  I have  not  been 
able  to  learn  that  any  of  them 
reside  within  it.  Alms  are 
usually  given  in  provisions. 

About  300 ; generally  in 
provisions. 

I cannot  state  the  number, 
as  they  vary  according  to  circumstances. 
Alms  are  not  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions, unless  in  the  remote  parts  of  the 
parish.  The  society  in  Caledon  discou- 
rages the  relief  of  wandering  beggars, 
and  relieves  its  own  poor,  by  an  annual 
donation  of  clothes,  and  a weekly  pay- 
ment in  money. 

I understand  it  is  a common 
practice  among  the  lower  farm- 
ers to  give  lodgings  for  a night 
to  strolling  beggars  gratuitous- 
ly. The  price,  when  any  is  de- 
manded, is,  1 understand,  3<f. 
a night. 

There  is  only  one  house- 
holder in  the  habit  oflodging 
strolling  beggars,  who  charges 
nothing  for  die  same. 

From  30  to  50;  2 d. 

There  are  a few  householders 
(two  or  three)  in  the  village  of 
Caledon,  who  let  a night’s 
lodging  to  strolling  beggars. 
I believe  the  charge  does  not 
exceed  id.',  but  beggars  sel- 
dom or  never  pay  for  a night  s 
lodging  in  the  country. 

None  since  Icame  to  the  parish.  None  whatever.  None. 
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Aughaloe  and  Caranteel. 
Pop.  17,603. 

Aughaloe  and  Caranteel. 
Pop.  17,603. 

Ballyclog  - - Pop.  2,786. 

Clonfeecle. 

Pop.  19,547  of  whole  parish. 

Rev.  John  Lowry,  v.  m. 

Rev.  John  Henderson,  p.m. 

Rev.  Janies  Denham,  p.  m.  1 
! 

Rev.  G.  Evans. 

I do  not  know  of  any  deserted 
children,  nor  of  any  who  have 
perished  through  neglect  dur- 
ing the  last  three  years. 

There  are  1 1 deserted  chil- 
dren, and  two  idiots  above  20 
years  old,  all  supported  by 
the  parish.  I believe  none 
have  perished  through  neg- 
lect. 

I have  no  means  of  knowing  j 
the  number  of  deserted  chil-  j 
dren  in  the  parish.  I should  ' 
think  they  are  very  few,  and 
supported  by  the  church- 
wardens. I have  never  heard 
of  any  perishing  in  this  parish 
through  neglect. 

Three,  under  support  of  the 
district ; foundling  assess- 
ments ; two  supposed  to  have 
pined  from  want  of  care,  being  a casa 
of  twins,  in  which  the  parents  were 
known,  but  the  reputed  father  could  not 
lie  compelled  to  support ; and  the 
churchwardens  held  out  until  hardships 
sustained  were  fatal  to  the  children. 

I cannot  answer  this  question. 
I have  known  several  that  were 
supported  by  church  cess  since 
the  Foundling  Hospital  in 
Dublin  closed,  and  some  by 
their  mothers  begging  for  them. 

See  Query  1. 

Not  many  cases  of  this  kind 
occur,  but  I am  not  certain 
of  the  exact  number. 

1 know  of  none. 

There  are  few  such  persons 
in  this  parish.  They  are  sup- 
ported either  by  their  own  in- 
dustry or  by  charitable  dona- 
tions. 

A great  many,  and  chiefly 
supported  by  the  humane  and 
charitable  among  the  farmers. 
The  houses  of  the  rich  being 
generally  closed  against  all 
such. 

I think  there  are  few  such 
cases  in  this  parish,  and  they 
generally  receive  assistance 
from  tlie  Protestant  and  Presbyterian 
places  of  worship.  I have  known 
them,  however,  to  he  often  in  great 
want,  and  suffer  severely,  especially 
from  cold. 

Those  who  are  in  a state  of 

destitution,  as  regards  the  mutters  of 
this  Query,  arc  notwithstanding  able  to 
make  seme  stiuggle  for  maintenance, 
owing  to  the  moderate  prices  of  provi- 
sions. A ease  lately  occurred  wherein  a 
widow  with  four  children  refused  to  ac- 

There  are  several  old  persons 
who  are  unable  to  work,  and 
who  are  supported  either  by 
their  friends  or  by  begging. 

There  are  a great  number, 
who  are  supported  by  elee- 
mosynary contributions. 

I do  not  know  the  number, 
but  I know  they  are  almost 
all  supported  by  tlieir  friends. 

Of  course  every  neighbour- 
hood has  that  proportion  of 
age  and  infirmity'  which  is  in- 
cidental to  human  life : in  such 
cases  each  family  provides  for 
its  own. 

During  the  harvest  season, 
a few  go  to  England  and  Scot- 
land. 

This  system  does  not  prevail 
to  any  extent  in  this  parish. 

None  I think  leave  the 
neighbourhood  for  tills  pur- 
pose. 

Twenty  returned  to  me,  pre- 
portion in  favour  of  Scotland ; 
cannot  specify  number. 

Some  of  them  are  married 
men ; their  wives  and  children 

are  sustained  by  tlieir  husband’s  former 
earnings,  or  by  their  own  industry,  or 
by  employment  with  the  neighbouring 
farmers. 

Those  who  have  families  leave 
some  substance  in  their  places, 
which,  with  domestic  industry, 
is  sufficient. 

Beggars  are  not  numerous. 
Alms  are  given  both  in  money 
and  provisions. 

There  are  a vast  number  of 
poor  who  subsist  by  begging 
in  this  parish ; and  alms  are 
given  in  both  ways,  but  prin- 
cipally in  provisions. 

There  are  not  many  who  j From  13  to  15  poor  on  the 

live  in  the  parish,  though  I poor-list  of  this  district,  which  is  a 

many  come  to  it  from  other  J dinkutio“  22  for,  twofor  'hrce 

. , , r,  years  past,  and  the  number  of  anpuea- 

parishes.  Alms  are  usually  i ^ona  ^ ’incteasbg.  Those,  however, 
given  in  provisions.  i do  not  subsist  by  begging  or  alms. 

' Those  who  so  subsist  will  obtain,  in  three 
days’  begging,  as  much  potatoes  as  will  be  a maintenance  for  the 
remainder  of  the  week ; each  farmer  giving  a handful  of 
potatoes,  or  some  meal,  but  no  money. 

Numbers  of  charitable  people 
lodge  strolling  beggars  gra- 
tuitously. The  neighbouring 
farmers  give  them  straw  for 
their  beds,  and  they  generally 
carry  bedding  along  with  them. 

A great  many  are  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings  to 
. such,  but  as  for  any  remune- 
rating price  for  so  doing,  it  is 
altogether  unknown;  unless 
the  poor  giving  to  the  owner 
of  such  house  some  of  the 
provisions  which  they  have 
obtained  during  the  previous 
day. 

Most  of  the  labourers  would 
give  a strolling  beggar  lodg- 
ings for  a few  nights,  and 
charge  nothing.  I do  not 
know  that  there  are  any  in  the 
habit  of  letting  lodgings  for 
money. 

Not  usual  here. 

None  known' by  me. 

None. 

I have  not  heard  of  any 
such  occurrence  taking  place. 

I know  of  none. 
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Derryloran  - Pop.  8,406. 

Derryloran  and  Desertcreaght. 
Pop.  15,922. 

Donnaghenry  and  Bally  clog. 
Pop 

Donaghmore  - Pop.  i2,l44. 

ReV.  Thomas  Millar,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Arthur  M‘Kenna,  p.  p. 

Rev.  Francis  Gahan,  f.  p. 

Robert  Foster,  Esq.  j.  P. 

The  parish  officers  can  best 
answer  this.  There  are  too 
many. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

Two  deserted  children,  by 
the  parish.  None. 

See  Answer  above. 

In  the  parish  of  Derryloran 
there  are  four.  In  the  parish 
of  Desertcreaght  there  are 
none  to  my  knowledge. 

Two. 

Cannot  tell. 

There  are  a few  who  support 
themselves  by  their  own  in- 
dustry at  some  seasons  of  the 
year,  and  at  other  times  are 
obliged  to  beg. 

None,  exclusive  of  those  ! 
subsisting  by  begging. 

Cannot  tell. 

In  the  parish  of  Derryloran 
there  are  about  60  who  are 
supported  from  the  Mendicity 

Society,  and  the  different  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  the  parish  of  Desertcreaght 
there  are  about  20  who  arc  supported 
from  the  different  places  of  worship. 

Twenty-two ; by  church  and  j 
chapel  poor-money,  and  by 
the  bounty  of  individuals. 

obviates  the  ta: 
of  paupers  caui 

The  extent  of  the  parish  is  too 
great  to  enable  me  to  answer  this  and 
some  other  Queries.  The  numbers 
might  be  ascertained  by  town-lands ; 
and  if  a rate  be  imposed,  a town-land 
note  equitable  than  a parochial,  as  it 
ring  of  lenient  land-owners  for  the  support 
led  by  others. 

None  go  from  this  parish  that 
I am  aware  of,  ordinarily. 

About  30  leave  their  dwell- 
ings for  employment,  of  whom 
about  15  go  to  England 
during  the  harvest. 

None. 

Few,  if  any. 

The  case  unknown. 

Some  who  are  married  leave 
all  they  can  spare  when  leav- 
ing home ; and,  with  the  wife 
and  children,  spinning  is  all 
the  support  they  have  during 
his  absence. 

Cannot  tell  with  accuracy. 
Money,  meal  and  potatoes  are 
given. 

The  number  of  beggars  in 
both  parishes  cannot  be  accu- 
rately ascertained ; for,  ac- 
cording to  the  times,  they  are 
more  or  less,  and  usually  re- 
ceive alms  in  money  and 
provisions. 

Twenty-seven;  usually  in  both. 

Alms  are  usually  given  in 
provisions. 

Am  unable  to  say.  The  prac- 
tice prevails,  and  is  a great 
nuisance.  Intoxication  frequent 
in  such  places,  and  its  conse- 
quent evils. 

Cannot  form  any  idea  of  the 
number  of  householders  who 
do  so.  In  some  instances 
they  pay  from  1 d.  to  2 d.  per 
night,  but  in  general  they  pay 
nothing. 

None. 

Two-pence  is  usually  paid  for 
a night’s  lodging. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

None  in  either  parishes  to 
my  knowledge, 

None. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 
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Donaghmore  - Pop.  12,144. 

Donaghmore  - Pop.  12,144. 

Drumglass  - - Pop 

Eglish  - - Pop 

Rev.  James  Kinnear,  p.  m. 

J.  Y.  Burges,  Esq.  j.p. 

Rev.  R.  A7.  Horner. 

Rev.  J.  De-din,  p.  p. 

I cannot  exactly  say  how  many 
deserted  children  are  in  the 
parish ; I think  the  return  from 
the  rector  of  the  parish  will  give 
a satisfactory  answer  to  this. 
I do  not  know  of  any  children 
that  have  perished  through  neg- 
lect within  the  last  three  years. 

About  five,  supported  by  the 
church  cess  until  this  last 
year.  None  have  perished  by 
neglect. 

Of  deserted  children,  I know 
but  four ; of  these  two  are  supported 
by  a charitable  family,  one  is  kept  by  a 
poor  woman  in  expectation  of  payment 
from  her  father,  who  is  on  foreign  ser- 
vice, and  oue  subsists  by  begging  and 
thieving ; many  fruitless  attempts  have 
been  made  to  educate  and  reclaim  him. 
None  have  perished  through  neglect. 

Number  of  deserted  children 
in  last  three  years  about  seven. 
One  only  has  perished  through 
neglect  in  that  time. 

I cannot  exactly  say  how 
many,  but  I rather  suppose 
they  are  few  in  number. 

See  Answer  to  No.  1. 

Of  bastard  children  of  three 
years  of  age  or  under,  I sup- 
pose there  are  six  who  are  not 
supported  by  their  reputed 
fathers.  Of  these,  six  under 
the  age  of  three,  three  are 
foundlings,  and  supported  by 
the  parish  according  to  the 
Act  of  Parliament. 

Not  more  than  nine. 

I cannot  state  the  number 
-of  widows  and  children  in  the 
parish  whose  relations  are  un- 
able to  support  them,  but  where 
there  are  any  of  this  kind,  they 
are  generally  supported  by 
begging  through  the  parish. 

I know  of  none. 

The  number  of  widows  re- 
ferred to  in  this  question,  and  the 
number  of  children  are  almost  with- 
out exception  included  b those  men- 
tioned in  my  answer  to  queries  1, 

4 and  7.  They  are  supported  as 
therein  detailed;  and  I should  say  th 
amount  to  30,  aud  the  eliildrca  amount 

Widows  about  36,  children 
70,  supported  by  aid  of  their 
struggling  neighbours,  and  by 
begging. 

e widows 
to  10. 

There  are  generally  one  or 
two  aged  persons  in  every 
town-land  incapable  of  work. 
They  are  supported  sometimes 
by  their  own  children,  and  at 
other  times  by  begging. 

About  44,  who  are  provided 
for  by  the  poor-money  at  the  church. 

tain  degree,  the  great  majority  of  per 
church  list  there  are  21  members  of 
week.  On  the  books  ofthcMendicii 
an  allowance,  varying  from  4 if.  to  1 
vision  is  supplied  by  the  alms  of  frie 

The  Mendicity  Society  from 
their  funds,  and  the  rector  from  the  col- 
lections made  b church,  relieve  to  acer- 
sons  referred  to  in  this  question.  On  the 
the  congregation  receivbg  eaeh  1 s.  per 
ty  Society  there  are  70  ]iersons  receivbg 
8 d.  weekly.  The  deficiency  of  this  pro- 
nds  and  other  charitable  biliviiluals. 

The  number  of  old  infirm  per- 
sons incapable  of  working  is 
about  92 ; they  are  supported 
by  the  good  neighbours  and 
by  begging. 

I cannot  exactly  state  the 
number;  during  the  harvest 
there  are  always  a few  disposed 
to  leave  their  dwellings,  and  go 
to  England  and  Scotland  for  a 
few  weeks. 

Very  few  from  this  parish.  1 Of  all  my  parishioners  I know 
| but  one  individual  who  is  in  the  habit 
of  seeking  employment  as  a labourer 
out  of  his  own  parish  ; and  it  may  perhaps  be  worth  remarking,  that  that 
individual  would  work  for  me  at  the  rate  of  1 s.  a day  in  preference  to  going  , 
to  England,  and  would  consider  his  gabs,  at  the  end  of  harvest,  not  dimi- 
nished by  his  choice. 

The  number  of  labourers  who 
leave  their  dwellings  periodi- 
cally is  about  82 ; 56  go  to 
England,  28  to  Scotland;  42 
married. 

Some  of  them  are  married  men, 
and  their  wives  and  children 
are  supported  during  their  ab- 
sence by  spinning  if  they  are 
inclined  to  work,  but  very  fre- 
quently by  begging. 

1 The  individual  referred  to 

1 above  leaves  provision  for  his  family 

j whenever  he  seeks  employment  abroad,  ; 
and  persons  similarly  circumstanced  would,  it  maybe  presumed,  adopt  a similar  ; 
course.  In  other  parishes,  at  least  in  other  counties,  a different  practice  j 
may  prevail,  but  that  practice  the  respondents  from  those  parishes  or 
counties  will  best  testify. 

Their  wives  and  children,  in 
their  absence,  are  supported  by 
the  fruits  of  the  potato  garden, 
industry,  and  by  begging. 

When  provisions  are  cheap 
we  have  very  few  beggars,  but 
when  high,  we  have  more  than  : 
we  can  well  help.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions, 
sometimes  in  money. 

From  20  to  30, 1 hear ; but 

Ihave  seen  no  more  than  1 2 or  there- 
abouts; these  are  helped  by  alms,  liber- 
ally. 

the  mendicity  and  church  lists,  tnt 
number  of  established  beggars  can  si 
relieved  by  the  Mendicity  Society,  1 
would  not  be  wanting  men  who  wouli 
tors,  and  that  the  more  they  obtabe 

In  the  town,  alms  are  most  , 
usually  given  in  money,  but  in  the  | 
country  most  usually  b provisions. 
With  the  exception  of  the  persons  oa 
ire  are  not  many  who  subsist  by  begging, 
ippiv  no  argument  in  favour  of  a poor-rati 
Tould  regard  a legalized  title  to  parochia 
1 instruct  them  that  that  annuity  was  sett! 
d from  the  present  proprietors,  the  greatt 

The  number  of  persons  who 
subsist  by  begging  is  about  95.  Alins 
are  generally  given  in  potatoes. 

I must  however  observe,  that  the  small 
for  thousands  who  would  revolt  at  being 
1 relief  as  a title  to  an  annuity,  and  there 
led  ou  lands  once  belonging  to  their  ances- 
:r  the  approach  to  restitution. 

What  they  charge  in  the 
towns  or  villages  I know  not, 
but  in  country  places  house- 
holders charge  nothing  for  a 
night’s  lodging. 

None  that  I know  of;  ill 
going  beggars  get  lodging 
gratis. 

Comparing  Dungannon  parish 

with  parishes  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  number  of  strolling  beggars  is  small, 

I should  perhaps  rather  say  insignificant. 
Of  strollers  there  is  a worse  class,  name- 
ly, thieves,  prostitutes  aud  pickpockets. 
For  the  reception  of  such  characters 
the  houses,  I suppose,  cannot  exceed 
six,  but  the  expense  of  a night's  lodg- 
ing I cannot  be  expected  to  estimate, 
and  the  price  which  such  persons  pay  fc 
which  to  judge  of  the  expenditure  of  the 

About  500  let  lodgings  or- 
lodge  beggars  for  nothing. 

irms  no  criterion  by 
industrious  poor. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None. 

I have  been  13  years  rector 
of  this  parish,  and  I never 
knew  of  any  person  dying 
from  actual  destitution. 

i 

None. 
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Kildress  - - Pop.  7,063. 

Kildress  - - - Pop.  7,063. 

Kildress  - - - Pop.  7,063. 

EUaman  - .pop,w;g 

Rev.  John  Duffy,  v.  p. 

Rev.  R.  Stewart. 

Rev.  A.  G.  Stuart. 

Rev.  Mortimer  O'Sullivan. 

Three  or  four,  supported  by 
parish  cess.  None  have  pe- 
rished through  neglect. 

Last  Easter  there  were  four 
in  the  parish,  and  cost  from 
3 1.  to  \l.  each.  None  are 
supposed  to  have  perished. 

There  was  onechildperished, 
from  being  left  in  a field.  I 
think  there  are  two  or  three 
supported  by  the  funds  as- 
sessed for  foundlings. 

Nine,  supported  by  assess- 
ments  made  at  Easter  vestry 

Withm-the  last  three  years  two 
children  were  found  dead,  un- 
der  suspicious  circumstances. 

Three  or  four. 

Four  last  Eastei-,  and  I have 
not  since  heard  of  any  more. 

Cannot  say. 

I believe  none. 

About  20,  who  are  principally 
supported  at  the  expense  of 
the  benevolent. 

There  are  20  or  30  resident, 
and  they  are  supported  by 
charity.  When  they  beg,  they 
usually  go  far  from  home,  as 
stated  in  Query  No.  7. 

Very  few,  who  are  supported  There  are,  I think,  1 5 widows 
by  spinning  and  poor  money.  and  perhaps  27  children,  whose  relation, 
cannot  support  them,  and  who  arc  not 
capable  of  procuring  a sufficient  sub- 
sistence for  themselves ; hut  they  obtain 
something  by  their  industry,  and  are  assisted  by  private  benevolence, 
and  from  the  funds  collected  in  the  parish  church  during  divine  service. 
In  any  season  of  peculiar  distress  subscriptions  are  entered  into. 

About  70,  supported  by  their 
children  and  relatives,  and 
some  occasionally  receiving  aid 
from  church  and  chapel. 

150  old  and  infirm;  50  of 
these  supported  by  their 
friends  and  relations,  the  rest 
by  charity. 

The  number  of  persons  alto- 
gether incapable  of  work  is  small.  The 
number  to  whom  parochial  assistance 
has  been  afforded  is  about  160,  compre- 
hended in  about  80  families.  The  aged 
and  infirm  poor,  who  are  known  to  the 
parisliioners,  arc  regarded  with  kindly 
feelings,  and  very  charitably  assisted. 

About  100,  fifty  of  whom  go 
to  England  and  Scotland  dur- 
ing the  harvest. 

There  are  about  100,  and 
half  of  these  go  to  England 
or  Scotland. 

I have  only  heard  of  four. 

None. 

About  two-thirds  married, 
whose  wives  and  children’s  sup- 
port depends  principally  on 
their  remittance. 

Some  of  them  are  married ; 
the  part  of  the  family  that  re- 
main get  some  employment, 
and  their  husbands  send  some 
assistance  home,  and  they  all 
have  a small  bit  of  land. 

None  married. 

About  50,  and  alms  given  in 
both  money  and  provisions. 

I do  not  think  there  are  more 
than  50 ; but  it  is  difficult  to 
be  accurate,  as  it  is  the  cus- 
tom, if  any  of  the  family 
should  beg,  to  go  far  from 
home.  Most  of  the  beggars  we 
have  come  from  a distance. 

I think  there  are  few  beggars 
in  the  parish  actually  belong- 
ing to  it. 

I believe  none  subsist  entirely 
by  begging.  Alins  usualLy 
given  in  provisions. 

Lodgings  for  strolling  beggars 
gratis. 

There  are  not  any. 

Do  not  know  the  number ; 
about  id.  per  night. 

None.  Lodgings  may  be 
granted  as  a charity  to  beg- 
gars. Lodging-houses  charge- 
about  id.  & night  to  such  tra- 
vellers as  require  them;  but 
lodgings  are  commonly  given j 
to  single  persons  at  from  4 “• : 
to  6 d.  per  week. 

None. 

None. 

Not  any. 

I believe  not. 
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ULSTER — County  Tyrone — Barony  Dungannon. 


Killishal  - Pop.  4,615. 

Pomeroy  - Pop.  7,183. 

Tamlaght  - Pop 

Tullaniskin  - Pop.  4,102. 

Rev.  John  Young, 

Rev.  D.  Evans , p.  m. 

Rev.  John  Corvan,  p.  ar. 

Hon.  Thos.  A.  G.  Steuart,  j.p. 

At  present  there  are  none  in 
this  parish.  None  have  pe- 
rished by  neglect  and  want. 

I do  not  know  any  at  pre- 
sent. I know  of  none  to  have 
perished  through  neglect. 

I seldom  know  of  a deserted 
child,  and  I know  of  none  to 
perish  through  neglect  at  any 
time. 

One. 

I know  of  none. 

Very  few  at  present. 

I know  none. 

Not  any,  I am  pretty  sure. 

There  are  few  or  none  of  that 
description  in  this  parish. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

There  are  not  many  of  that 
description,  and  I am  not  able 
to  state  their  number. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

There  are  very  few  of  that 
description,  and  those  support- 
ed by  the  charity  of  their 
neighbours. 

All  able  to  travel  from  door 
to  door.  Are  supported  by 
alms  from  the  people. 

I cannot  state  their  number. 

Cannot  ascertain. 

Very  few  ever  leave  this  pa- 
rish, and  those  who  do  gene- 
rally go  to  Scotland. 

Very  few. 

A good  many,  but  I could 
not  say  the  number.  Some 
go  to  England  and  some  to 
Scotland. 

I 

Cannot  ascertain. 

They  are  in  general  young 
men,  without  families. 

Some,  in  the  absence  of  their 
husbands,  are  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  begging. 

Married  and  single  go,  but 
I cannot  say  how  their  wives 
are  supported ; I have  reason 
to  believe  very  poorly. 

Some  married;  leave  suffi- 
cient for  their  wives. 

Very  few  subsist  entirely  by 
begging.  Alms  given  both  in 
money  and  provisions. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber. Generally  given  in  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  a good  many,  and 
they  are  relieved  by  some 
with  money,  anil  by  others 
with  provisions. 

Very  few;  not  more  than 
three  or  four  belonging  to  the 
parish. 

All  persons  of  this  class  are 
lodged  from  charity. 

A good  many.  Nothing  paid 
for  lodging. 

There  are  very  few  of  that 
description,  and  the  price 
paid  for  their  bed  for  a night 
is  1 d. 

No  price  charged  for  strolling 
beggars,  nor  no  particular 
lodging-house. 

None. 

None. 

None. 

None; 
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Tullaniskin  - Pop.  4,102. 

Tullaniskin  - Pop.  4,102. 

Tullaniskin  - Pop.  4,102. 

Cappagh  . Pop.  ,3,58s. 

John  S.  Murray,  Esq.  j.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Kingsmore. 

Jonathan  Pike,  Esq. 

Rev.  John  Hamilton. 

At  last  Easter  vestry  only 
one,  supported  by  parish.  Very 
few  perish. 

One.  It  is  at  present  sup- 
ported by  the  5I.  Irish  cur- 
rency, which  the  law  autho- 
rized to  be  levied  for  that 
purpose.  When  this  money 
is  expended,  I know  not  how 
the  child  is  to  be  supported. 
I never  heard  of  any  perish- 
ing through  neglect. 

One  deserted  child,  at  pre- 
sent supported  by  5 1.  Irish 
currency,  which  the  law  al- 
lows to  be  levied  for  the  sup- 
port of  each  such  child. 

There  might  be  about  «0 
deserted  children  in  the  pa- 
nsh,  and  supported  at  the 
expense  of  the  parish.  Have 
not  heard  of  any  that  have 
perished  through  neglect,  dur- 
ing  the  period  within  speci- 
fied. 

None,  only  the  one  above 
mentioned. 

I do  not  know  of  any. 

None  known  of. 

The  aged  and  infirm  gene- 
rally receive  some  assistance 
in  some  shape  or  other  from 
their  relations,  though  per- 
haps in  many  cases  they  may 
be  very  ill  able  to  afford  it. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  such, 
suffering  for  want  of  assist- 
ance. There  are  perhaps  a 
few  who  have  occasionally  to 
apply  to  their  neighbours  for 
assistance. 

T cannot  state  the  number. 
The  aged  and  infirm  are, 
however,  generally  supported 
by  their  families. 

It  is  impossible  to  answer 
this  Query  exactly  as  to  num- 
ber ; such  persons  are  gene- 
rally supported  by  relatives 
and  friends : in  some  in- 
stances by  employers,  on  ac- 
count of  past  services. 

_ The  number  of  poor  persons 
is  considerable ; and  they  are 
supported  by  begging,  and  by 
occasional  contributions  from 
the  different  churches,  Pro- 
testant and  Presbyterian. 

I do  not  know  any  that  do  so. 

The  lower  orders  in  this 
neighbourhood  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  leaving  their  dwel- 
lings for  this  purpose. 

No  persons  whatever  leave 
their  dwellings  to  seek  em- 
ployment in  England  or  else- 
where. 

The  number  I am  unable  to 
ascertain,  but  it  is  consider- 
able, as  numbers  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  annually  to 
the  Scotch  and  English  har- 
vests. 

Some  married  men  do  leave 
their  wives  and  families,  and 
go  in  quest  of  better  employment  to 
Scotland  nnd  England.  Their  fami- 
lies are  generally  supported  by  the  crop 
of  potatoes  they  leave  behind,  together 

Very  few  parishioners. — 
Strangers  generally  come  week- 
ly. I help  none  but  those  that 
reside.  Get  money  and  pro- 
visions. 

There  are  very  few  persons 
who  actually  belong  to  the 
parish,  and  are  entirely  sup- 
ported by  begging.  Strolling 
beggars  are  numerous.  Alms  are 
given  partly  in  money  and  partly  in 
provisions ; by  the  lower  orders,  I 
should  think  entirely  in  provisions, 
potatoes  and  meal. 

The  number  of  those  (resi- 
dents) who  subsist  by  beg- 
ging, is  very  small  in  this 
parish.  Strolling  beggars  are 
assisted  by  the  small  fanners 
with  provisions,  and  by  those 
of  a higher  class  with  money 
and  provisions. 

The  precise  number  I am  by 
no  means  competent  to  an- 
swer, as  there  is  a constant 
fluctuation  from  one  parish  to 
another,  but  in  this  parish  they 
are  helped  with  provisions. 

None  let  lodgings:  permitted 
to  lodge  gratis  for  a night  or  so. 

I do  not  think  that  there  is 
a single  inhabitant  in  this 
parish  in  the  habit  of  letting 
lodgings  to  strolling  beggars. 
The  generality  are  ready 
enough  to  give  beggars  a 
night's  lodging,  but  I believe 
it  is  always  done  gratuitously. 

None  for  pay  : many  of  the 
lower  classes  are  in  the  habit 
of  doing  it  gratuitously.  Few 
would  refuse  a night’s  lodging 
to  a traveller  not  able  to  pay. 

The  strolling  beggars  are  al- 
ways lodged  gratuitously. 

None, 

No. 

This  query  can  be  answered 
clearly  in  the  negative. 

Have  not  known  or  heard  of 
any  die  of  destitution  during 
the  within  period. 
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Cappagh  - - Pop.  13,589. 

Drumragh  (including  Omagh 
Town)  - Pop.  11,289. 

3-4ths  Terrnon  M‘Guirk. 
Pop.  7,730. 

Kilskeery  - - Pop. 8, 789. 

Ilev.  H.  H.  Haile. 

Rev.  David  Gitkey. 

Rev.  Mr.  M'Guicken,  p.  p. 

Robert  Atthill,  Esq.,  j.  p. 

Very  few  deserted  children. 
None  have  perished  as  far  as  I 
could  learn. 

There  maybe  four, supported 
by  money,  levied  off  the  pa- 
rishioners by  act  of  vestry. 
None  perished  through  neg- 
lect to  my  knowledge. 

Four,  supported  by  theparish. 
None. 

Five  bastard  children  and 
six  orphans,  supported  by  the 
parish. 

There  may  be  three  or  four. 

I am  only  aware  of  two. 

There  are  but  few,  if  any, 
obliged  to  call  for  and  live 
upon  the  donations  of  the 
charitable. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  those  who  from  age 
and  infirmity  are  unable  to 
work. 

There  may  be  1 00,  generally 
supported  by  such  members 
of  their  respective  families 
as  succeeded  them  in  their 
farms. 

I cannot  exactly  compute  the 
number,  but  several  are  sup- 
ported by  half-yearly  grants 
from  the  poor  box  of  the  pa- 
rish, aided  by  gratuities  from 
the  gentry. 

From  100  to  120  ; they  gene- 
rally go  to  Scotland  and  Liver- 
pool. 

It  is  a very  rare  thing  in  this 
parish  for  a labourer  to  leave 
his  dwelling  to  look  for  em- 
ployment. 

About  60,  generally  in  the 
harvest  season ; all  go  to  Eng- 
land or  Scotland,  sometimes 
to  both ; i.  e.  after  reaping  in  1 
land,  they  proceed  north,  and 
in  the  same  season,  as  I have  1 

Few  labourers  are  in  the  ha- 
bit of  leaving  this  county  to  go  else- 
where for  work. 

the  earlier  parts  in  Eng- 
1 even  as  far  as  Scotland 
een  informed. 

Very  few ; the  wives  of  those 
who  go,  subsist  on  the  charity 
of  the  neighbours. 

Some  are  married  men ; 
their  wives  and  children  con- 
trive to  live  on  whatever 
could  be  saved  previous  to 
the  husband’s  departure,  if  pr 
be  cheap ; if  not,  they  are  obli 

ovisions  should 
ged  to  beg. 

I cannot  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  beggars ; these  are  not 
very  numerous  at  present.  In 
Omagh  they  are  served  with 
.provisions,  money  and  gro- 
ceries; in  the  country,  with 
provisions  only. 

There  may  be  20.  Alms 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

Cannot  exactly  state ; but  by 
no  means  as  numerous  as  for- 
merly. In  provisions. 

Very  few ; if  any  for  beggars, 
&c.  make  their  way  to  Omagh, 
which  is  on  the  borders  of  this 
parish. 

The  beggars  are  lodged  in 
the  cabins  of  the  cottiers; 
they  pay  nothing  for  their 
lodging. 

No  houses  of  the  kind  in  this 
parish.  All  beggars  are  cheer- 
fully lodged  on  the  principle 
of  charity 

There  is  nothing  paid  for 
lodging  by  beggars. 

. One  or  two  travelling  beg- 
gars have  died,  but  none  of  the 
parishioners,  except  those  who 
died  when  the  cholera  raged 
here. 

. None. 

None  to  my  knowledge. 

None. 
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Langfield  - - Pop,  7,785. 

Perpetual  Cure  of  Derg. 
Pop. 

Urney  and  Skirts. 
Pop.  12,861. 

Ardstraw  - - Pop.  18,662. 

Rev.  Samuel  Armor,  p.  m. 

Rev.  Archibald  Hamilton. 

Rev.  N.  O'Donnell,  p.  p. 

Mr.  Eduard  Sprout. 

None. 

One,  supported  by  an  as- 
sessment on  the  parishioners. 
None  have  perished  through 
neglect  at  any  time. 

In  Urney  two,  supported  by 
charity  or  collections.  None 
have  perished  by  neglect  at 
any  time  since  I came  to  these 
parishes. 

In  Skirts  one,  supported  by 
assessment  on  the  parish. 

None. 

None. 

But  one. 

In  Urney  there  are  four, 
supported  by  their  mothers, 
and  two  deserted  ones,  as  I 
have  mentioned  in  No.  1. 

By  begging;  15  families. 

Four,  supported  either  by 
their  own  industry  or  that  of 
their  children. 

ported  by  their  own 

I know  of  none  that  are  not 
supported  by  their  own  in- 
dustry or  their  children’s,  un- 
less a few  support  themselves 
and  children  by  begging. 

In  Skirts  there  are  four,  sup- 
industry,  or  by  their  children. 

If  of  the  class  of  labourers, 
these  must  beg  until  the  chil- 
dren are  old  enough  to  work; 
formerly,  and  in  some  cases 
even  yet,  spinning  may  enable 
a widow  to  maintain  herself 

Perhaps  15  persons  at  present 
procure  subsistence  by  beg- 
ging; 30  are  miserably  sup- 
ported by  their  children. 

From  eight  to  ten,  supported 
partly  by  their  families,  and 
partly  by  charity. 

In  Urney  about  20,  sup- 
ported partly  by  their  fami- 
lies or  friends,  and  partly  by 
charity. 

I11  Skirts  from  eight  to  ten, 
supported  much  the  same  as 
in  Urnev. 

No  means  of  knowing  the 
number  supported  by  alms ; 
from  the  housekeepers,  chiefly 
farmers,  and  by  collections  at 
houses  of  worship. 

Few  from  this  parish  go  else- 
where to  procure  employment. 
The  district  being  mountain- 
ous, is  not  so  peopled  by  poor 
persons  as  better  cultivated 
parts. 

Very  few  from  this  neigh- 
bourhood. 

None,  except  a few  young 
men  in  time  of  harvest,  who 
go  to  England  or  Scotland. 

The  practice  of  leaving  the 
country,  seeking  for  employ- 
ment, does  not  prevail  here. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
such  married  men  as  go,  sup- 
port themselves  by  begging. 

Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Chiefly  in  money  and  provi- 
sions. 

Twelve;  in  provisions. 

In  Urney  21,  supported 
most  partly  in  provisions. 

In  Skirts  12,  supported  by 
provisions. 

In  plentiful  seasons,  none  but 
the  infirm  or  aged  beg ; farm- 
ers always  give  provisions ; 
others  generally  money. 

Many  lodge  such  persons, 
but  never  charge. 

No  householders  let  lodgings 
for  strolling  beggars ; nor, 
when  admitted  into  their  ca- 
bins, make  any  charge. 

No  householders  let  lodg- 
ings to  strolling  beggars ; but, 
when  admitted  into  their  ca- 
bins, they  make  no  charge  in 
these  parishes. 

Beggars  get  a night’s  lodging 
readily  in  cottiers’  houses, 
without  any  charge. 

None. 

None. 

I have  heard  of  none. 

No  circumstance  of  this  kind 
has  occurred. 
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Badoing  (Upper)  - Pop.  5,715. 

Camus  - Pop.  6,571. 

Camus  - Pop.  6,571. 

Camus  (including  Strabane 
Town)  - Pop.  6,571. 

Rev.  John  Conon. 

Rev.  George  Smithwick. 

Rev.  James  Alexander.  \ 

Rev.  Arthur  M‘ Hugh,  p.  p. 

None. 

Three,  supported  by  the 
parish.  No. 

Three,  supported  by  the  ! 
parish. 

The  rector  will  answer  this, 
by  applying  to  his  church- 
wardens. I have  heard  of 
none  perishing  through  neg- 
lect. 

Not  more,  I think,  than  two. 

There  may  be  some  others, 
but  I only  know  of  the  three 
children  above  alluded  to. 

I cannot  ascertain  this. 

I know  of  none  who  have  not 
some  source,  however  small 
and  wretched,  of  support. 

I cannot  exactly  say,  but 
there  are,  I find,  a great  many 
widows  and  children  sup- 
ported by  the  Mendicity  and 
other  charitable  institutions 
in  Strabane. 

The  charitable  institutions 
of  the  town  support  a num- 
ber, and  some  live  by  beg- 
ging- 

societies  and  others ; they 
some  wretched  cabins  in  the 
beg  through  the  country. 

I do  not  know;  such  as  are  in 
it  must  be  supported  by  beg- 
ging; the  town  of  Strabane  Is  full  of 
such  characters ; they  are  partly  sup- 
ported by  charitable  societies,  penny 
ben  get  this,  pay  for  their  lodgings  in 
: different  lanes  and  back  streets,  and 

A large  number  of  old  per* 
sons  generally  have  what  are 
called  “ freedoms,”  that  is, 
a small  holding  rent-free  from 
their  married  children,  but 
they  are  miserable  sources  of 
support. 

I cannot  say  exactly,  but 
from  what  I have  seen  I much 
fear  they  are  very  numerous. 

There  are  many  aged  and 
infirm,  who  are  either  sup- 
ported by  their  children  or 
subsist  by  begging ; some 
are  supported  by  the  cha- 
ritable institutions  of  the 
town. 

I am  not  aware  of  the  num- 
ber; if  they  are  able  they  beg;  if  not 
able  to  beg,  they  are  assisted  by  their 
charitable  neighbours,  and  frura  col- 
lections made  at  the  respective  houses 
of  worship ; their  children,  generally 
speaking,  are  notable  to  support  them; 

Not  more,  I believe,  than 
20  persons  go  to  England  dur- 
ing the  harvest  months.  - 

In  this  parish,  I am  told, 
very  few;  perhaps  not  more 
than  20  or  30,  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  English  har- 
vest. 

Very  few. 

I am  not  aware  of  any  from 
this  parish. 

Some  are  married;  their  fa- 
milies are  obliged  to  beg  dur- 
ing their  short  absence. 

The  speculators,  as  above, 
are  generally  young  unmar- 
ried men. 

They  are  generally  unmar- 
ried. 

The  wives  and  children  of 
many  poor  labourers  beg 
throughout  the  summer ; many 
are  not  able  to  get  food  to 
supply  them  and  their  small 
families  otherwise. 

There  are  a great  many 
strolling  beggars.  Alms  are 
generally  given  in  provisions. 

It  is  quite  impossible  for  me 
to  say. 

Alms  generally ; in  the 
country  in  provisions,  but  in 
the  town  in  money. 

I cannot  ascertain.  Alms 
are  usually  given  in  provi- 
sions. 

Strolling  beggars  generally 
find  a lodgingwlien  night  over- 
takes them,  for  which  they  pay 
nothing. 

I understand  there  are  25 
houses  in  the  town  of  this 
description,  and  the  charge 
may  be  about  2 d.  per  night. 

In  the  country  beggars  are 
lodged  in  the  poor  cabins 
gratis ; they  carry  their  own 
bedding,  and  get  a litle  straw 
in  the  neighbourhood,  on  which 
they  lie  at  night  on  the  floor  in 
some  corner  of  the  cabin ; in 
the  town,  I believe,  2 d.  per 
night  is  paid  for  lodging  in 
those  of  an  inferior  degree. 

None. 

I should  decidedly  say  no. 

None  that  I heard  of. 

0 5-  3 h 
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Donaghedy  - Pop.  10,480. 

Leckpatrick  * Pop.  6,030. 

Leckpatrick  - Pop.  6,030. 

Leckpatrick  - Pop.  6,030. 

Rev.  Francis  L.  Gore. 

Rev.  James  Gamble,  v.  m. 

James  Sinclair,  Esq.,  J.  p. 

Rev.  Robert  Hume. 

Two,  supported  by  vestry  and 
subscription. 

But  few ; I have  never  heard 
of  any  perishing  from  neg- 
lect. I believe  they  are  sup- 
ported by  vestry  assessment. 

Five;  three  by  parochid^T 
sessment,  and  two  by  private 
bounty;  these  are  all  I know 
of. 

None. 

The  parish  priest  is  much 
more  adequate  to  give  infor- 
mation on  this  subject  than  I 
can  possibly  be.  Since  I came 
to  this  parish-  there  has  not 
been  a single  case  in  my  con- 
gregation. I should  think  in 
the  Established  Church  the 
number  is  small. 

There  are  more  bastard  chiU  • 
ren  here  than  a score,  such  „ 
my  experience  as  a parochial 
clergyman,  and  I have  had  the 
charge  of  two  very  populous 
parishes,  Dundalk  and  Birr;  I 
cannot  tell  who  supports  them ; 
generally,  I believe,  the  young 
women’s  friends. 

None. 

I could  not  say. 

Impossible,  without  an  infi- 
nity of  trouble,  to  ascertain 
this. 

About  20 ; supported  chiefly 
by  poor-money  received  at 
our  church. 

I should  think  about  70  or 
80  ; there  are  some  parts  of 
the  parish  of  which  I know 
but  little. 

ber  unable  to  do  any  ^ 
just  learnt  that  some  0 
ly  allowance  at  the  ne 

I have  a list  of  40  resident 
beggars,  to  whom  I distribute 
something  monthly,  but  I sup- 
pose there  are  twice  this  num- 
thing  for  their  support.  I have 
fmy  beggars  drink  their  raonth- 
ixt  whiskey-house  they  meet. 

None. 

Some  young  men  go  occa- 
sionally, but  their  number  is 
small. 

for  able-bodied  men  wa 
to  America.  In  seed  a 
year,  at  potato-setting, 

Our  labourers  do  not  leave  The  habit  of  going  over  to 

their  dwellings  periodically  in  search  work  the  harvest  is  not  preva- 
0 wur'£*  j lent  here;  indeed,  employment 

is  so  scarce  for  some  years  back,  that  most  of  this  class  have  gone 
nd  harvest  time  there  is  a sufficient  scarcity  of  labourers  ; last 
> is.  6 d.  and  2 s.  per  diem  were  freely'  had  by  most  labourers. 

I believe  not. 

Nil. 

About  io;  paid  in  money 
and  provisions. 

There  are  very  few  beggars 
in  this  parish ; they  receive 
aid  mostly  in  provisions.  A 
number  of  beggars,  however, 
come  from  other  places. 

Since  provisions  became  so 
plentiful,  as  within  the  last 
three  years,  there  are  few  beg- 
gars. Whatever  is  given  in  the 
country  is  in  provision  uni- 
versally. 

None. 

Most  cabins  will  accommo- 
date a beggar  ; there  is  no 
price  charged. 

I believe  few  householders 
let  lodgings  to  beggars ; few 
poor  people  refuse  them  shel- 
ter for  a night. 

Lodgings  are  universally 
given  to  beggars  for  God’s 
sake. 

None. 

Not  one  have  I ever  heard 
of. 

None. 

None. 
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Urney  - - Pop.  7,190. 

Urney  - - Pop.  7,190. 

Camus,  including  Strabane 
Town  - - Pop.  6,571. 

Ballymascrun  - Pop. 

Theobald  Jones,  Esq. 

Rev.  James  Jones. 

Rev.  Alexander  Gandy , p.  m. 

Rev.  W.  Knox. 

There  are  two  foundlings  in  the 
parish  at  present,  hitherto  supported 
by  parochial  assessment,  imposed  by 
the  vestry.  It  will,  however,  be  im- 
possible to  sustain  them  in  future  in 
this  wav.  Vestries  mny  assess,  hut  the  money 
cannot  be  collected.  The  assessment  for  1832 
has  not  hecn  collected  entirely,  and  probably 
never  will.  Application  was  made  to  the  judge 
of  assise  i however,  he  decided,  that.Jn  this 
did  not  apply.  None  have  perished  through 

neglect. 

There  are  at  present  two 
deserted  children ; they  have 
hitherto  been  supported  by 
an  assessment,  made  at  vestry, 
but  I apprehend  it  will  not  1 
sustain  them  in  future  ; the  as 
made,  but  it  could  not  be  c 
certain  that  none  have  perishec 
for  the  last  three  years. 

Three,  supported  by  the  pa- 
rish. 

upon  the  parish ; 
be  possible  so  to 
sessment  may  be 
ollected.  I feel 
l through  neglect 

One,  by  the  parish. 

.Cannot  say  what  number. 
.;  ‘reputed  fathers  of  bastard 
ren  never  support  them; 
here  never  was  a law  to  com- 
pel them,  and  cruel  hardship 
has  been  endured  both  by  mo- 
thers and  children  in  conse- 
quence. 

I cannot  say  what  number 
of  bastard  children  there  are 
in  the  parish  not  supported  by 
their  reputed  fathers.  I be- 
lieve it  frequently  happens 
that  the  support  of  such  chil- 
dren falls  entirely  upon  the 
mother. 

None  that  I am  aware  of. 

I cannot  answer  this  ques- 
tion. 

Many  widows  and  children, 
and  other  poor,  are  supported 
by  the  charitable  institutions 
of  the  town. 

Do  not  know. 

From  the  Rector  I learn  there 
are  at  present  53  of  Church 
Protestants;  of  these  37  have 
some  resource  of  their  own ; die  remni: 
my  inquiry.  The  Presbyterian  Clergyn 
as  communicated.  I nm  aware  that  tin 
actual  paupers  would  exceed  in  prop, 
population  6,500,  and  the  paupers  amc 

I am  quite  unable  to  answer 
this  question. 

ning  16  exist  on  charity.  The  Roman 
ian  has  sent  a list  of  10  paupers,  8 of  w 
ere  are  more  aged  and  infirm  of  both  tl 
ortion  those  of  the  Established  Churcl 
ingst  the  former  being  1 6,  the  reraainin| 

A good  many,  but  cannot 
precisely  state  the  number. 

Catholic  Clergyman  has  declined,  or  r;i 
hom  I know  are  included  already  in  the 
lese  persuasions  in  the  parish,  and  I h 
b.  Now  the  numbers  of  the  Establish 
? 5,45°  of  the  other  persuasions  will  ha- 

Do  not  know. 

tlier  has  not  given  any  answer  to 
s list  of  the  Rector  of  the  parish, 
uve  no  doubt  whatever  that  the 
ed  Church  being  1,150,  and  the 
ve  abont  84  paupers. 

The  practice  does  not  prevail  | 
to  any  extent ; some  few  go  to 
Scotland. 

The  practice  is  scarcely 
known  in  this  parish. 

Very  few. 

None. 

They  are  generally  unmar- 
ried. 

I cannot  answer  the  first  part  of  this 
query.  The  Commissioners  must  ob- 
serve, that  begging  is  a free  trade; 
perhaps  two-thirds  of  the  beggars  are 
strangers,  following  llieir  calling,  and 
travelling  through  the  country.  Alms 
are  given  in  money,  more  frequently 
in  provisions,  and  in  clothes  and  me- 
dicine. The  country  people,  even  the 

There  are  of  the  Established 
Church  16  persons  who  sub- 
sist by  begging.  I cannot 
speak  with  any  thing  like  cer- 
tainty of  the  number  of  Dissenters  or 
exceeds  7,ooo,  but  not  much.  The  n 
aie,  I think,  a,ooo,  and  the  Roman  C 
persons,  at  least,  subsist  by  begging, 
also  in  medicine.  The  country  peopl 

In  the  country  alms  gene- 
rally given  in  provisions,  but 
in  the  town  in  money. 

Roman  Catholics  who  subsist  by  beggin 
lembers  of  the  Established  Church  are 
latholics  4,000.  I therefore  suppose, 
Alms  are  given  in  money  and  provisic 
s,  even  the  cottiers,  give  in  provisions. 

g.  The  population  of  the  parish 
very  nearly  1 ,025,  the  Dissenters 
that  of  the  two  last  numbers,  96 
ms,  in  clothing  and  blankets,  and 

Strolling  beggars  cannot  pay 
for  their  lodging;  they  are  re- 
ceived out  of  charity. 

Lodgings  are  not,  to  my 
knowledge,  let  to  strolling 
beggars.  They  get  shelter 
for  God’s  sake,  and  do  not 
pay  any  thing. 

Twenty-five  in  Strabane,  at 
the  rate  of  3 d.  a night. 

Cannot  tell. 

No. 

I have  never  heard  of  any 
one  dying  within  my  parish 
from  actual  destitution. 

No.  J 
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